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allude to a single day in his life before he came ' judge. 

to Wheeling ?”” 

“N—no; though it uever occurred to ime before. | 

' Why do you bring this up now, Jarret? 


j the tariff?” 


Have yon read Mr. Calhonn’s speech on 


The conversation drifted into politics. Mrs. 
Have | Hampden and Kent exchanged anxious glances. 


For the Companion, 


you any fears about entrusting the package to 





$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 


Morris hastily brought out the tariff again for 


| discussion. 


Mrs. Hampden saw that Mr. Jarret’s eves were 
fixed upon her husband with a keen scrutiny. 


They guessed the business which had brought | He had taken an old newspaper from his pocket, 


KENT HAMPDEN. 
| 


NS CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. \ him?” the officers of the bank to the house. | and was slowly unfolding it. Then he waited. 

| “No, of course not! But I saw to-day in the; There were no express companies or telegraphs! Mr. Hampden had begun to relate an ainusing 
| United States Gazette a inysterious advertisement | in those days. The mails were carried in coaches, | anecdote of General Jackson. He was an excol- 
‘tor a certain Ralph Hampden Stonghton. It! or on horseback, and were not used as they are | lent story-teller, even for that day, when men 
ONE cold evening inj struck me that he might be a kinsman of Hamp- } to-day. It was a universal custom to entrust | studied conversation as the first among personal 
September, nearly den’s, and that we might get a clue to his early | large sums to individual travellers. A journey | accomplishments. His wife watched his dramatic 
seventy vears history.” \ across the Alleghany Mountains was a serious ' action and sensi ‘ive, animated face, and glanced 
ago, two men “Just so! There certainly is something a little | event, talked of long before it was undertaken. | with secret pride at Mr. Jarret to see if he were 
” were walking | mysterious, perhaps, about him! Now I think The traveller was usually encumbered with | listening. 


IN SEV 





The Package. 









four hilly 
streets of Wheel- | 
«. Now alarge man- 
sturing centre, 
Wheeling was then 
only a quiet village in, 
the northwestern part | 
of Virginia. Its four 
streets straggled along | 
the slope of high, 
wooded hilly: In 

front of them the Ohio ran, 
while a wide creek of » peculiar emerald clear- 
ness cut them in two, and emptied its green 
flood into the muddy river. 

Two or three steamboats from some point 
down the river usually lay at the little wharf, 
which was piled with cotton bales brought 
from the South, or with freight which had 
been bronght in wagons along the new National 
Road. The wharf was faced by large ware- 
hogses for the storage of this freight, and 
during the day was alive with joking, leisurely 
groups of merchants, clerks, and negroes. The 
little town then put on an air of lazy industry. 

But now, in the twilight, wharf and streets 
were deserted, and through the windows of 
the dwelling-houses shone the red lights of the 
hage coal fires within. 

The wind blew sharply down the gorge, be- 
hind the town. The men buttoned their long 
frugged surtouts tightly. 

“What a pull up that hill!’ said one, a 
man with an unctuous voice that smacked of 
sixty years of good meals. ‘I'1n glad, on the 
whole, that Duff isn’t going, and that we can 
get Hampden tu take the package to Philadel- 
phia for us. My legs are giving out aud —” 

“And you smell Mrs. Hampden's supper,” 
said Jarret, laughing. ‘I am of the same mind 
with you, judge. Let us gu in.” 

They turned into the cross street. Their 
change of plan, as they thonght, affected only 
the question of supper. But, in fact, it deter- 
mined the fate of more lives than one. 

The house to which they now hastened was 
a plain brick building, standing near a church. 

A row of locust-trees grew before it. At the 
side and back was a large garden, shaded by 
lilacs and huge cherry-trees. 

Little Carey Hampden was perched in one 
of these trees. She scrambled down when she 
saw the men. Mr. Jarret nodded to her. 

“Queer child! They area peculiar family, 
judge; not like Wheeling people. 
himself never seetns to be quite one of us."” 








Have you that newspaper about you ?" 
“It’s in my pocket.” 


when I am there.” 


relished a racy bit of gossip. 


They had been standing not far from the) 


steps as they talked. They knocked, and Kent 


Hampden opened the door. Me was a boy of | 





up one of the | of it, he is talkative about everything but that. | parcels and letters. | 


There certainly was something peculiar about 


“Father will have to take the great trunk, | the cashier. He was a spare little man with 
now,” said Kent, when he was alone with his | hair,.skin and eyebrows all of one sandy huc, 
“Aha! Read it to him to-night. Mind you, | mother. 


and a pair of round, watery gray eyes, which 


- “No. It is probably money that they wish him | were now staring admiringly at her husband. 
Next to a piece of venison pic, the judge } to carry. It will not be bulky. But —"’ she! But the mouth was the aggressive featare of his 


stopped significantly. 


“I wish you or T could go with hin, mother.” | grinding together, now he 
“He has twenty commissions already,’ 
Mrs. Hampden. 


“LT TRUST NO BUSINESS SECRETS TO Boys." 


Hampden ! fifteen, with much of his father's cordial, winning | 
manner; but the boy's eves were dark and slow- | Excuse me, mother! 


“Father would lose the nose from his face! 
T did not mean to be im- 


“Hey? Well, now, Jarret, that never struck | moving, while Mr. Hampden’s blue ones kindled | pertinent,” Kent added, hurriedly. 


face. It never was at rest. Now the teeth were 
niled, now he bit his 





said | dry lips, puckered them to whistle, wet them 
| With his tongue or showed his teeth like a wolf. 


The mouth seemed to have 
escaped frum his control, 
and to act for itself. Carey, 
watching him throngh the 
glass door, made a picture 
of him on her slate as an 
ogre. 

He flattened and patted 
his newspaper, until the 
story was finished. 

“What a wonderful 
memory you have, Haimp- 
den!’ he said. “Ahem! 
I observed a singular item 
in the United States Gazette 
to-day, on which [ thought 
you might be able to throw 
some light. Let me see! 
Where was it?’ He ran 
his finger down the rows 
of tiny black pictures of 
houses, horses, and run- 
away slaves in the adver- 





tising columns. 

Mr. Hampden tossed back 
his curly hair and smiled. 
He liked to be consulted, or 
asked for advice. 


“Oh, here itis! It is an 
inquiry for a man who left 
Maryland abont the time 
you came here. I thought 
from the name, he might be 
one of your kin.” 

He peered up, his tinger 
pointed to the advertise- 
ment. Hampden was not 
smniling now. His face was 
quiet, and void of expres- 
sion. 

«What is the name?” he 
asked. 

“Ralph Hampden Stongh- 
ton. Oh, you havo heard it 
before! I thought he must 
be one of your family. Hampden's an uncom- 
mon name, and sv is Ralph.” 

Mr. Hampden raised his hand to his hair, and 


me. There is not a more popular, hospitable | with every changing thonght. | “You forget yourself,” his mother said, sternly. | let it fall as if with uncertainty, but said nothing. 


fellow in town than Ralph, and his wife is one of | “We saw you coming,” the boy said, leading | “If your father is careless about trifles, it is “Eh? A relation? You never have told ns 

the finest women I know. Why, I'd trust her! them to the supper-room. ‘Mother is pouring | because his mind is occupied with matters which | anything aboat your people, you know.” 

eye to choose venison as soon as my own! Oh, I \ your coffee now.”” | children cannot understand,” “No,” said Hampden; “I have no kinsman of 

see what you mean! Hampden likes to dress, to; They met a hearty welcome. When Judge! Kent sat down to his lessons, while his mother, | the naine of Ralph Hampden Stoughton.”” 

give game suppers? You think he’s an airy, | Morris shook hands with his host, and looked up | her sewing in band. entered the parlor. Mr. “Oh? The busy mouth gave a slight in- 

feather-headed fellow, hey ?”” | into his handsome, beaming face, the small cloud | Jarret stopped speaking as she came in. credulons curve, while the rest of Mr. Jarret’s 
“No; not that precisely. His easy ways are | of suspicion melted from his brain as fog dues in| “Go on,” said Mr. Hampden. “1 have no | body was bowing deferentially. “It was just a 

not to my liking—but these make him popular. |-broad sunshine. ‘secrets from ny wife, gentlemen. She is the | notion of mine. Would you like the paper?" 

Why, they talk of electing him to be Mayor! “Ha! A bear-steak!’’ he exclaimed, glancing | balance-wheel of this household. My dear, Judge ‘No, thank you.’ But Jarret thonght he saw 

instead of Coles! Now, Coles's grandfather took | expectantly at the table. “I did not know that, Morris wishes me to take charge of a package of | un alarmed eagerness in the way in which his 

up a tomahawk claim here by the side of Zane ! any trappers had been in town to-day. You! money for a bank in Philadelphia. You must | eves followed it. 

and Wetzel; but who is Hampden? Had he|think too much of the good things of this life, | stitch it in a belt to be worn under my clothes.” “Well, I must be off,” said Judge Morris, 

ever a grandfather? I went down to Orleans| Ralph. And waffles! Weall know Mrs. Hamp-, “You have so many cour ions already, | rising. ‘Good Inck, Ralph! Eat somo terrapin 

rafting one summer, and when I came back, | den’s waffles. We did not intend to make this: Ralph,” she ventured timidly, ‘and Captain Duff | at the Indian Queen for me. Bon voyage!" 

here was Hampden, established, and everybody’s | foray upon you, madam; we started for Captain is going.”’ As he and Jarret went down the hill, he said, 

friend !’" Duff’s. We had heard he was going with you to His face clonded. “One would think vou were | “] suspect that this missing man is related to our 
“Oh, yes! He began as a bookkeeper, and ! Philadelphia to-morrow, Ralph, and we thought afraid to trust me, Sarah. You will give our! friend, and that Ralph is ashamed of him.” 

soun pushed his way up, opening a forwarding- | we would ask him to —”’ friends the impression that [am careless. Cap-! Jarret did not reply directly. «Thad no idea,” | 

house. He’s a capital fellow, is Hampden.” ' «To transact a little business for the bank,” in Duff has changed his plan, and is not going. | he said, after a few moments, “that Hampden 
“Of course, he’s a capital fellow! Everybody interrupted the cautious cashier. “But we have wd the package to me to-morrow, judge." ) Was so successful aman, He has just bought 

says v0. But who is he? We old Wheeling learned that he is not going, and so we must ask He walked with an irritated air up and down, ! that house. He will no doubt be elected Mayor, 





























people know each other—the Zanes, the MeCul- 
the Chaplines, and the rest. But did you 
‘hear Hampden, with all his jokes and stories, 


aie, £ 








you to do us this favor.” 
“Command me in anything, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Hampden, courteously, Try a spiced pear, 


stirred the fire and threw ap the window-sash. 
Then, Its vexation suddenly gone, he seated him- 
self, siniling affectionately to his wife. Judge 


698820 


and T hear he is going to ask Colonel Congdon to 
appomt Kent cadet at West Pomt. Tt seems to 
ane that is a good deal of headway for a nan 


; (RECAP) 
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Mind, I like Hampden 


whom nobody knows. 
I trust him. 
what we have seen, I am sure that many people 
would suspect that the missing Ralph Hampden 
Stonghton is our friend himself.”” ; 
abound!” growled the judge. ‘Hampden is 
as honorable a man as any in Virginia!” 

He was crusty with Jarret the rest of the way, 
feeling that the cashier was unduly suspicious. 
Yet he was secretly uneasy, and almost wished 
that Duff bed not decided not to go. 

‘Mrs. Hampden, after they were gone, sat 
silent, furtively watching her husband over her 
sewing. She hoped he would say something 
about the advertisement. Why had he evaded 
Jarret’s question? At last, she threw down hor 
sewing and went to him. ‘Ralph, is this missing 
man one of your family ?”” 

“J said that he was not, Sarah.” 

“Yes, but—you kept something back! You 
have always kept a part of your past lifo hidden 
from me!”” 

It was said at last! Hampden turned away. 
His unnatural quiet showed how deep the blow 
had sunk. He looked at her presently with an 
expression on his face which she had never before 
seen there. 

“Sarah,” he said, taking both ber hands, “you 
inust trust me. That is all I can say.” 

She was wholly repentant. Was there ever a 
nobler soul than that which looked out of his 
kind eyes? Had she not known for sixteen 
years how honest and truo he was? 

‘And yet, that night there came into her mind 
many stories of good men who had been tempted 
to errors and sins in their youth. | 

No secret crimes, apparently, clouded Mr. 
Hampden’s spirits the next morning. He went 
gaily about the house, singing as he packed his 
things iu a great carpet-bag before starting on his 
journey, while Carey trotted at his heels. He 
sent her away presently. 

“What shall I bring the child, Sarah?) 1 
thought of a crimson silk frock, or a chinchilla 
turban with a gold buckle.” 

“Nonsense! You fill the child’s head with 
vanity, Ralph. We cannot afford such finery!" | 

“No, I suppose not,” he said, with a vexed, ' 
boyish laugh. “But [’d like to give you and her | 
and Kent all the good things of this life! 1 often) 
think, what if I should find a great fortune—a 
pot of gold, say? I would build a house with —" 

“Hadn't you better finish your packing?” said 
Mrs. Hampden, dryly. She opened the carpet- 
bag. “What a mess it is in! Coats, shirts, 
papers, all jatmned down together! 1 will pack 
it for you, Ralph.” 

“You are a good soul, Sarah. Is that Kent 
playing hockey with the young Jarret yonder? 
T'll go stretch my legs with them.” 

But the boys met him in the hall. “My father 
is coming,” said Josiah Jarret. He was a slow, 
quiet lad, with his father’s gray, lack-lustre eyes. 

“1 have brought the package,” said the cashier, 
ay Mr. Hampden ushered him into the parlor. 
“It is very kind in you to burden yourself with 
it. Ten thousand dollars. Connt it, if you 
please. Wait—one minute!” He closed tho 
door leading into the dining-room, and drew the 
curtain over the upper half, which was of glass. 

“Nobody there but Kent and Si,” said Mr. 
Hampden, as he counted the notes. They were 
of large denominations and easily counted. 

“I trust no business secrets to boys,” said Mr. 
Jarret. “Nobody knows from me that you have 
this sum in charge. ‘The amount is correct ?”* 

“Yes. Will you have some cider? I keep 
nothing stronger.” 

“Cider, eh?” said Jarret. ‘1 observed last 
night that there were no decanters on your beau- 

















But," he lowered his voice, “after | thousand dollars! 








v ? 

THE YOUTH 

‘ i of my sight once. Ten 

jee deities anne tare ic the pot of gold! 

I could buy that house no 

“Do not talk sv idly, Ralph. 

is 

va kuy ant would know I am not a thief,” he 

said, quietly. ‘Let us have dinner. The stage- 
coach will soon be here.”” % 

‘The meal was hurried and quiet. ‘The journey 
was as much as a voyage to Europe is now. All 
the neighbors were on the watch to see the de- 
parture. Mr. Hampden had not left the table 
when the great red coach, with its four white 
horses and its many-caped driver, dashed around 
the corner and stopped at the door. 

Mr. Hampden ran upstairs to get a forgotten 
parcel, followed by his wife and Carey. When 
they came down again, Mrs. Hampden brought 
the package out of the parlor, “You would 
actually have forgotten it!” yhe said, reprovingly, 
“hut for me. Promise me, Ralph, you will not 
let it go out of your sight again!” 

He kissed her, laughing. “Possess your soul 
in patience with me, Sarab.” ; 

Carey was under his fest, Kent and Si were 
dashing madly in and out, clamoring for leave to 
ride on the hoot as far as the toll-gate. 

“How many passengers, boys?” asked Mr. 
Hampden. 

“Three, sir. A lady, a clergyman, and a blind 
man. The driver says there's rot one to Phila- 
delphia but yourself.” 

“All aboard!” The bugle blew, the horses 
strained their huge flanks, the neighbors waved 
their hands. Mr. Hampden kissed his hand 
from the coach rouf—there was a great cloud of 
dust, and they were gone, 











If any one should 








“God send him home safely," murmured Mrs. 
Hampden, as she wiped away her tears. “But 
oh!—that money !” 
Renecca Hanpixe Davis. 
(To be continued.) 


Or 








For the Companion. 


THAT NEW YEAR TREE. 


It was the Sunday before New Year that old 
Mrs. Rideout came out of the aisle of the village 
church, tapping the floor sharply with her gold- 
headed cane, and stationed herself upon the 
porch, Evidently she was waiting for some one. 

Looks of expectancy and amusement were ex- 
changed between neighbor and neighbor, and 
nobody, it seemed, was in a hurry to depart. 
Upon the porch, upon the steps, and all around 
on the snowy ground, the congregation of the 
chapel found places—not even Jerry Williams, 
who seldom attended church, being absent. 

Mr. Thompson, the minister, stopped short as 
he reached the door, wondering what was the 
oceasion of the pause on the part of the congrega- 
tion. He had been well satisfied with himself, 
apparently, for delivering a fine sermon without 
#o much as a glance at the notes which be always 
kept on hand in case of need. 

The minister looked graciously upon his flock, 
and smiled. He was exceedingly lad that Jerry 








fet. You are a queer fish, Hampden! No—no 
cider for me. Oh, here is the receipt. Just put 
your name to it.” 

‘This formula was unusual in those easy-going 
days. Mr. Hampden’s color rose as he signed 
his name. 

“Well, good-by, and good luck!” said the 
cashier, pocketing the receipt. “Come, Si, tu 
your dinner. 

The boy hung back. “Let him stay,” said 
Hampden, courteously, though he wished to he 
alone with his wife and children. His father 
eave his consent, and took his way down the hill, 

Mr. Hampden turned to meet his wife. “That 
Pettifogger asked for a receipt!” he exclaimed, 
as the boys left them. “As if be were likely to 
forget that he gave me the package, or that I had 
taken it. Feel the weight of that!” 

The notes were folded in an oblong bundle, 
wrapped in leavy foolscap, and again in several 
thicknesses of brown paper. 
into a ease of black oilcloth, 

Mrs. Hampden, like Jarret, shut the door. “Tt 
is very cumbrons,” she said. “They are afraid 
of dampness, I suppose. Wait, I can manage it.”” 

‘The chief treasure of her wardrobe was a erépe 
shawl, brought to her by a sailor uncle. It was 
Kept wrapped in Chinese silk paper. She ran up- 
stairs, and brought down this paper. 

“How clever you ure, Sarah!"" He stood by, 
praising her deftness while she folded the notes 
in the light, tough web, and tied them in a sheet 
of the brown paper, replacing them in the vil. 
cloth case. 

“You can hang it by a st 
under your coat, Ralph.” 

He made a wry face. 
it in the sack ? 











The whole was put 


rap to your shoulder, 


“It wouldn't do to put 
There, there! Don't lecture me! 


‘Williams had been there to hear that sermon. 





Mrs. Rideout's 
Kold-headed cane gave two 
imperative taps upon the porch floor, and the old 


lady turned to the tinister, and regarded him for 
8 long minute through her spectacles. 

Jorry Williams's wide mouth widened percepti- 
tly, little Harry Lovett chewed noiselessly upon 
the edge of his mother's overskirt, 

“I hoard your sermon,” said Mrs. Rideout 
“and I waited to tell you that I put the eap om, 
and it fits me pretty correct.”” ‘ 

The minister's face flushed. “1 meant nothing 
Personal,” he said. 1 dectare to you positively, 
Mrs. Rideout, there was nothing personal to you 
in anything that J said in my sermon," 


COMPANION. 
|) fs there anybody around here jt i 
in’ me?” inquired the old lady, in 

exceptin’ me?" inquired t 
ini shrill voice, “Is there anybody ee 
here but me that don't belong to the societics ? 


proud 

















‘The minister rubbed his hands one over the , 
other. His self-complacency had vanished. A’ 
man of God does not take advantage of the pulpit 
tu hurl personalities at hiv congregation, ma'am,” 
he suid, a little loudly. «1 wasn't thinking of 
yon atall; Iwas speaking generally, not partic- 
ularly.” 

Mrs. Rideout bowed low. “I have put the cap 
on and it fits pretty correct,” she repeated. “It's 
about as comfortable as these snoods the girls are 
wearin’ round sleighin’ !"" | 

She made another bow, lower than the first, 
and, drawing her green veil over her face, passed 
| down the steps and along to her wagon, while | 
the minister glared in astonishment, and the 
others suppressed their smiles and tured to bid 
him a pleasant good-day. ' 

“Mrs. Rideout has made a great mistake,” he | 
| said. 











Jerry 
breath. 

“Well, if it fits, let her wear it,” said Mr. 
Thompson, with energy. Bowing to every 
he tramped down the road toward the parsonage. 
“Perhaps my wermon may do more good than I 
anticipated,” he suid to himself. “How foolish 
wo are to lose our tempers go easily !”” 

When Mrs. Rideout reached home she ate her 
dinner in silence, though her woman, Almira 
Peacock, who attended another church, made 
overtures to compare sermons with her. 

After the modest meal she betook herself to 
her parlor, and sat down in her favorite chair. 
Although she allowed Almira to sit at table with 
her when she wonld else be alone, she did not 
suffer her to remain in the parlor unless she her- 
self was ina very talkative mood. This after- 
noon her talk was for herself; and it was of a 
sneering and unkindly character. 

“I'm to throw my bread upon the waters 
she said. “And to enter all the socictios! Feed: | 
ing the hungry and clothing the naked means 
taking care of them what have folks to take caro | 

of "em, but who drink.” 

Then her voice changed. {er proud 
old face looked mockingly about the 
room. “Have they ever asked me to 
enter the societies? Have they ever 
come to me and asked me, politely, to ! 
cnter the societies? Haven't they kept | 
away from ine, and talked at me, know- | 
ing all the time that { could buy and | 
sell every one of ‘em 2” 

She leaned back in her chair and | 
smoothed out her black gown. Then 
suddenly she burst into a satisticd 
cackle. 

“I'll go in for helping the negroes," | 
she said. Again her sharp laugh rang | 
through the sombre room. “The ne-| 


kroes wre kept out of the societies as 
well as me,” 


Williains, admiringly, but under his 























What Mrs. Rideout said was true. 
The society for bestowing gratuitous | 
clothing upon the poor in the neigh. 
partoal never made any pretensions to | 
assisting th v! i 
in the *orter's ane region, Do he Hed 
These colored people were neat and industrious, 
but they had a hard time w get along. ‘The 
Men's services were sometimes indispensable, and 
the women took in what washing they could get; 
but they were expected to give full measure of 
work for the money they were paid. Their small 
j tiees were overflowing with children. Gratui- 
{fous garments of any kind would have heen a 
| kodsend to them. But they had their wath! 
taking and their music, and wonld not, under 
any consideration, he miserable. So the soviet. 
| Rever even gave them a thought, Fi 
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‘The old lady, sitting in her high-backed parlor 
chair, got a great deal of enjoyment out of her 
thoughts in the next half-hour. She would take 
such a departure upon charity's wide road as to 

set all her sisters in the church 

talking afresh. She would 
them as sure as her 
name was Maria Rideont. 

Her mind once made up, she 
set to pondering the best way 
to carry out her intentions. She 
was determined that not only 
the right hand, but all her 
neighbors, should know what 
the left hand was doing. 

“If it were Christ- 
mas, I'd give ‘em a 
tree. I'd be equal 
to the society,” she 
said, with a grim 
look and something 
likea mocking laugh, 
as she added, “I'll 
give ‘em a New Year 








“spite” 


tree!" 
She took great 
pleasure in telling 


Almira Peacuck, at 

the supper table that 
evening, that the sermon 
was more eluquent than 
usual, and that, think- 
ing about it, she had 
decided to give a Now 
Year tree to the negroes. 
Miss Peacock’s indignation was 
“In the house ?" she screamed. 


boundless. 
“Ts your minister crazy, Mis’ Rideout?" 
“Ts your minister Christian, Almira Peacock 2” 


retorted her mistress. “Did God or man make 
some folks black 2?" 

“It were a curse,”’ said Miss Peacock, solemnly. 
The next day Almira declared that she wouldn't 
make the cakes. “I’ve lived with you fer thirty- 
five year,” she said, “without any fuss, but I've 
never yet ben ast to make cakes fer the negroes!” 

“And have I asked you now?" cried Mrs. 
Rideout. “Is hunting the pans making the cake ?” 

She fancied that she could hear already the 
neighbors whispering how she gave a tree to the 
colored folks, and made the cakes herself. She 
had not performed this duty for many years, and 
she discovered, or rather remembered as she 
drew the pans out of the oven, that ginger cakes 
scorch easily. Almira sneered openly. Her ginger 


Jeakes were her special pride; but Mrs. Rideout 
“She's ax spunky as she’s proud,” muttered | 


said, quite cheerfully, that scorched cakes were 
good enongh for the purpose. 

‘The colored man who was employed to cut Mrs. 
Rideout's firewood was ordered to bring a Christ- 
inas-tree, and put it up in the dining-room. She 
was glad to have it there early, for Almira’s con- 
temptuous snitfs during meal-time lent zest to the 
affair. 

The old lady was not altogether sure what she 
onght to hang upon the tree. She had no inten- 
tion of spending any money. She went up into 
the garret to make search. 

Mrs. Rideout's garret was full of things. Every 
suminer her daughter came home, bringing the 
children to enjoy the country air, and overy. 
summer added to the stock of miscellaneous arti- 
cles in the garret. 

Mary Rideout “that used to be" was not mean; 
she was rather extravagant. When small holes 
appeared in the children’s stockings, sho threw 
them aside. She never mended a white apron. 
She thonght it foolish to rip and turn her small 
boy's cravats. Her mother gathered together the 
cast-off clothing and put it away, telling Mary 
that when a ramy day came she'd be glad to see 
all these things. This was the way in which the 
Barret came to be (ull of cast-off garments. 

Mrs. Rideout looked them over very partien- 
larly; she wonld not take the host. She picked 
out the stockings with the largest holes, and 
the torn aprons which she felt sure, even on the 
rainy day, Mary wonld refuse to mend. She 
had gay petticoats 
and bright frocks 
from which to 
choose, but she 
resolutely picked 
out the worst. 

“Good enough 
for colored folks,” 
sho said, and car- 
ried down her 
arms full to deck 
the troe. 

She wondered 
how Almira would 
act when the day 
came; whether 
she would seck 
the refuge of her 
room, or prefer 
to remain in the ; 
kitehon and wateh 
the proceedings. 

The tree, when 
it was finished, 
was a ludicrous sight. The old clothes dangled 
from the green bfanches, a pair of brass-tocd 
hoots which Mary's little son had bonght with 
his own money showing conspicuously. She 
Ind heen to ny expense in the way. of c=ndles; & 
lantern wits placodat the tup of the tree, and a 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


colored glass shade threw the light downward. But the old lad: 





and fastened them securely to the boughs. 

One disappointment happened to the old lady. 
The day before New Year, after she herself had | eyes. 
driven down to Porter's Lane and announced to | arrange her thoughts did it disappear. 
the dazed but grinning colored people that she| Then another tree arose before her. Now, 
had come to invite them up to a New Year tree | woollen garments, made with her own hands, 


in her dining-room, and that they were to enter | hung upon it, and there was the glory of light | 


by the back hall door, and to be sure to wipe off | about it, and the beauty, tuo, which dvesn't cost 
their shues, Almira Peacock was taken IH. tovmach. She had thrown a few scorched ginger 

When Almira announced that she was ill, aud | cakes upon the water, and what had come back 
was going home, her mistress laughed scornfully, | to her? 
and told her sharply for pity’s sake tu go, and not | ‘To the colored people down in Porter's Lane, « 
to come back until she was ready. | new life was opened. By reason of the fame of 

But it was not necessary that Almira should be | her nursing of Mrs. Rideout, Aunt Sake’s ser- 
on hand on that eventful evening in order that | vices were greatly in demand. Jeff, as a wood- 
the news of the New Year tree should be bruited | chopper, was without an equal. ‘They would never 
far and wide. The shrieks of delighted mirth | have understood Mrs. Rideout's horror of it, for 
that rang out from Mrs. Rideout’s old dining-| all their prospenty commenced with “dat New 
room told their tale more forcibly than Almira, | Yeah tree.” 
at her strongest, could ever have done. The col- 
ored people were vastly pleased. 

Mrs. Rideout did her part well. She acted the 
part of a pleasant, charitable hostess, handing 


around the old garments in quite a Lady Boun-| THE CHAINMAKER’S DAUGHTER. 


tiful way. She saw her guests to the back door, 
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holding the lantern to light them, and she heard| In cne of the low sheds near the iron factories ; 





them screaming and laughing as they went on | at Cradley Heath, England, a man, two boys and 
down the road. a girl were at work making chains. The man 

Then sue closed the door, and wondered grimly | wielded, with brawny arms, an immense hammer, 
what the neighbors would have to say. She was | as he fashioned a cable chain, while the sweat 
going to give her little chuckle, because she herself | stood in great beads on his toil-worn face. Davo, 


always expected it after a sarcastic speech, but | his son, a rather sullen, heavy-featured boy of 
instead she vet the 


lantern down hur- 
riedly, and sank 
beside it on the 
lower stair step. 
Putting her wrin- 
kled hands over her 
face, she moaned 
out, “Oh dear, In 
afraid I'm goin’ to 
have a fever!” 

For two days 
Mrs. Rideout man- 
aged to rise, but 
on the third day she 
kept her bed. Her 
room was cold and 
comfortless; there 
was no one to get 
her breakfast, but 
she was tuo wreteh- 
cd w care for thut. 
‘The man who cut 
her wood had not 
made his appear- 
ance on the previous 
day. 

Suddenly, as she 
lay there in bed, 
she heurd the sound 
of the axe rapidly 
chopping —so very 
mipidly that for a 
moment — curiosity 
surmounted all 
other feelings, and she drow aside a corner of | nineteen, perhaps, with a smaller lad, was work- 
the curtain from the window at the head of the |ing the bellows. The man's daughter, a tall, 
bed. Tim Moon never cut woud like that. slender girl of fifteen, was rapidly fashioning a| 

‘There, at the woodpile, was a small colored | smatter chain. | 
boy. She was far-sighted without her spectacles, | “Yes, dad, 
and could soe hin distinctly. He was chopping | The three fires were almost unbearably hot, yet | 
briskly, and whistling ay he worked. Jno one thongbt of complaining. ‘These tour | 

‘The boy had a little straw hat perched on the: hunan beings worked almost as mechanically as | 
back of his head; be wore a blue cravat, and bis | so many machines. i 
thin red stockings were patched at the knees! The last link finished, the irl threw the chain | 
with red Turkey calico. As Mrs. Rideout watched over her shoulders, staggering a little as she did | 
him curiously, the wind blew off his summer hat, | so, and went ont, bareheaded, into the daylight, ' 
and he ran after it and thrust it back upon his | now fast melting into dusk. 
lead. A sudden pity awakened in the si It was a strange, dreary world that Grissel 
woman's breast. “He ought to have a comforter | Sandys came out into. There stood the great | 
over his cars,” she muttered. “He can get cold, , iron factories with their glowing furnaces; here | 
if he is black. the outbuildings back of the rows of red cot-| 

About noon Mrs. Rideout heard a strange |tages,—these last with streams of sewage in front 
sound, first in front of the parlor door, then down | of them,—while the ground the girl walked on | 
at the end of the passage, and then just outside was rough and uneven from the excavations of | 
her own door. It was the sound of a bashful’ the collieries beneath, which made the buildings | 
xigule. tottering and unsafe, even though they were | 

“Come in,” eried the old lady, with feverish | “tied” by iron girders. 
irritation. ‘The door was opened hesitatingly,| Although it was early spring, there was no 
and a young colored girl entered. ‘The sight of | sign of it in the landscape. Everywhere were | 
Mrs. Rideont in bed covered her with fresh cou-| heaps’ of old iron and black mud. Here and 
fusion, but by degrees she managed to blurt out | there were groups of ragged, dirty, quarrelson 
her sentences. | children. 

“Josh, he said some'n’ must be de mutta. He! The slight, 
come up to cut de wood, ‘cause Tin 





























she said, “I'll soon finish it now.” | 


























| formed girl hurried on in spite of 
Moon wa’) the burden she carried, until she reached a house 





K lying back among ber snowy | “Prim, is ft you?" asked Grissel, with a cheer- she ta i 
But, to increase Almira’s disgust, Mrs. Rideout | pillows with all this kindness about her, was en- aeamea Dae 


had brought out sume of the parlor ornaments, | during a horrible nightmare. “Dat New Yeah 

tree," with its worn and warmthless garments, | other, panting, as sho took Grissol’s arm in hers. “If 

would wave {ty branches perpetually before her | “Have you been to the fogger's ?" G 
Only when she recovered sufficiently to| Grissel nodded. Then she burst forth, as they | qui 





“ane YOU VERY TIRED?” 









on the casement. Am 


ful toue in her tired voice. more, and Prin Euglish's dazed face appe: 


“1 was so “feared you'd not hear!" said the the little window. 





mo want to go with me, come out 
iwsel, in a strained whisper, “a 





: Baid 





walked on together, “I hate it all! Nothin’ but: Almost in an instant Prim came out. ¢ 
| iron everywhere; an’ I works at it so much till 1, glanced at her critically. 
feels sometimes I'm a part of it, too, and dad she asked. 
and Dave. We oughtn't to feel and thi TT aint any, 
| wish we were just machines, Prim. Nothin’ but for gin.” 

| work, work, work! I've never kuowed nothin’, On went the two forlorn figures. 
else, an’ I must go on this way till 1 die. Some-j dered, and drew closer to Grissel as they jn 
how, when I feel so dead tired, Prim, and my | one of the many public houses iu Cradiey 1 
‘head aches so, I'd be glad tw die. I wouldn’t be! “Dad's there now,” she said, as shouts 

| afeard to.” drunken laughter floated out to the girls’ car 

‘The pale girl by Grissel’s side shivered. “Don't! ‘The two went on in silence. Tired as 
|talk wo!” she said. “We can't help it; we hus were with their long day’s work, and in spi 
| to stand it; our mothers did.” “the black mud clinging tu their feet, they n 

“Yes, until they died,” interrupted Grissel, | good speed. Toward morning a teamster + 
‘owhen they couldn't bear it nu longer. But I them a lift, and two hours later they wer 
aint a-goin’ to stand it. I'm a-goin’ to live my ; sight of Malvern, only a few miles from Crac 
life, and get some’at besides hard times out of it. Heath, and yet what a glorious miracle had t 
| I'll just go crazy if I can’t get out of this misery. wronght! Loveliest green grass everywhe 
Folks says they has green fields aud flowers and even now sweet sinells in the air, and the sing 
sunshine at Malvern, and I know I could walk to of birds! Above, the blue sky, and everywt 
Malvern.” the sunshine. 3 

“When would you get the time?” It was the first glimpwe of spring these girls | 

“If [ gues away, I don’t come back. I'd ever had. Prim sank to the gragy ina kind 
rather die!" said Grissel. | ecstacy, which ended in a flvod of teary. 

“OQ Grissel, don’t go without me!” Prim} “I do’ know what makes me cry,” she sobl> 

begged, holding hor fast. | wonly I'm so glad!” 
‘Yes, yes, you must go if 1 do,” Grissel re-| Grissel’s oyos were dry. She upoke in 1 
‘plied. With a hurried good-night, the elder girl | strained tone of half-suppressed exciteme 
‘eft ber companion, and walked back toward | ‘Come, Prim,” she said, “we must get on 
Malvern.” 

Prim dried h 
eyeu, cintehed 
handful of gm: 
and walked on 1 
Grisyel’s side. 

“What are ye 
goin’ to do?” sl 
ventured, timidly. 

“1 do’ know, bi 
something,” sat 
Grissel, in her ress 
lute voice, An 
I'll take care 0 
you, Prim, neve 
fear.” 

A party of youn: 
ludies and geutle- 
men came down the 
broad drive of a 
Hoautiful villa, all 
mounted on fine 
horses. As they 
entored the road, 
Grivsel, with a sud- 
don impulse, placod 
hereelf in the way 
of a beautiful girl 

“Oh, please, miss, 
do you know any 
work wo could 
find?" sho asked, 
with an intensity 
that made the gir! 
draw rein. As her 





Where's yer sh: 





Prim replied. “Dad sok 
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| home. It was a miserable hut that she cntered.!eye swept ovor Grisscl’s ragged, travel-stained 


Lighting a candle, she prepared, in a short time, | clothes, she drew bac! 
the scanty evening meal. Her father, brother| “Indeed, you must go to the proper authori: 
and cousin did not come in till it was ready. | ties,” she said, hastily, and rode on, laughing 
Grissel handed her wages to her father at once. | The gay party passed by, absorbed in their own 
‘The meal was eaten silently ; there were no jokes, | pleasure, and Grivsel, with her whole soul filled 
there was no langhter. Enoch Sandys's face, | with dismay, and faint with fatigue and hunger, 
hard, thin and stern, looked as if waut and | took Prim’s hand, and led her out of the town to 
never-ceasing, monotonous labor had turned him, | the side of the road under a tree. 
as Grissel said, into iron. “We have green grass and sunshine, Prim,” 
“We're goin’ to work to-night, Grissel,”” he | she said, brightly. 
said, as the three men left the bare table; “but | “Yes, I don't mind a 
yon can stay at home.” Prim replied. But her voice was weak, and it 
Grissel’s worn face brightened. After her | was not long before, to Grissel’s satisfaction, she 
work was done, she went into her close bed-| was fast asleep; but Grissel could not sleep. Sh 
room, and soon fell into au exhausted sleep. felt more helpless and discouraged than she wits 
Next day Grissel ventured to ask her father | willing to own to herself. ‘The sight of those 
the question she had had in her heart for weeks. | young people in their ease and prosperity 
It was at the evening meal, and with her heart in| free and merry, roused wany thoughts 
her mouth she said, suddenly, “Dad, why couldn't | had been unknown to her before. ‘The differenee 
Igo away from here, and get work some’rs else ?” | —the cruel difference--between them! She onl 
“Gals don’t get any good,” her father said, | asked for work; she did not care if it was hard, 
with uo change in his stolid face, “gaddin’ from | with a litle breathing space, fresh air, and a 
home. Do as other gals do, and don't be frettin’. | chance to feel herself # human being. 
Mind yer business, and don't get notions! It was poor Grissel’s first sight of so wide a 
never get away from here, so that settles it contrast in worldly circumstances, und she was 
He shut his thin lips together, and strode out | human. 
of the house, followed closely by his nephew,| Here was Prim dependent upon her, and yet 
Roger. where could they tind oven the meanest kind of 
Grissel covered her face with her hands. She | labor? Must they finally go back to the slavery 

















vthing as 1 did at home,” 



























* three weeks, and the doctor suid that if she had } 


sick. An‘ he aint done fo'got dat New Yeah tree. | somewhat superior tu those around it. Slacken- 


T'se sent up to see ef sume'n’ wa'n't de inatta. 
Josh, he say Miss Peacock sick, too. I kin cook,” 
the girl wont on rapidly, “I kin do mos’ anything. 
We didn't all know you wa’ in bed, or we'd ben | 
up soona.” Then for an instant she showed her 
gleaming teeth. “I aint done fo'got dat New 
Yeah tree, needer, Mis’ Rideout.” 

Mrs. Rideout was very ill. She was in bed for 


















not had such excellent nursing she would never 
have recovered. Old Aunt Sake, who “hadn't 
fu'got dat New Yeah tree, needer,” constituted 
herself head nurse. Lindy crept around the house, 
suppressing her laughter, and Jeff got Jim and 
John and Jonas to help “tote de woodpile way 
out in de lot.” so that the noise of chopping 
would not be heard at the house. 








ing her pace, she went around to the back door. 

It was opened by the “fogger" himself. He 
was the middle-man who stood between the iron- 
masters and the chainmakers, and wrung profit 
from the poor people who were at his mercy. 

He glanced at the girl suspiciously, as he care 
fully examined and weighed the chains. Grissel 
accounted for every pound of iron used, and for 
her week's work she was paid five shillings, 
which she held tightly in her hand. 

She walked on, when once outside, but not 
toward her home. Her head throbbed, and si 
felt that it would burst if she went directly home 
to yet the meagre supper. As she hurried on at 
her rapid, nervous pace, a voice called her name. 

She turned, and saw, running after her, a girl 
noar her own age. 














had not known until now how much hope was in | they lad left? Nos sho would rather die. 
her heart. Something made Grissel look up. At a littl 
“Don't be frettin', Grissel. What 'd 1 do if| distance from her she saw a young girl dismount. 
you was to go? V'd never stand dad and the | ing froma white pony. Holding her dark blue 
work with you gone.” riding habit in her hand, she came straight toward 
"The girl lifted her face in sheer amazement. | Grissel. She glanced at Prim, fast asleep, anc 
‘There stood Dave, his usually dull face kind, and | beckoned to Grissel to come further on. : 
with an awkward yet real interest in his gray | “My cousin just told me of you,” she said 
eyes. Before she could answer, the young fellow | quiet : 








“Are you very tired ? 
xoue. ‘The tone was the kindest Grissel had eve 
el conld not afford the luxury of idle | heard. Her resolute inouth and chin quivored, 
Her chains awaited her—but her mind | but she said, “We're tired, miss, but we're 
made np. a wantin’ work.” . 

fe that night she stealthily left the house, | ‘And what can you sked the girl 
amd with her heart heating rapidly, went on her| — Grissel’s face fell, Nothin’ b 1 chain-makin’ 
way. She had little to carry or wear, Her dress | but ol, we eo learn anything ; we'd try sc 
was ragged, her shoes full of holes. When she | hard!" she said. 

ieached 4 caitage at the other end of the town,! ‘The earnest appeal, perhaps her appearance, 































seemed to affect the young lady. She said, in a 
voice that trembled a little, “Come with me; or 
stay, we must not waken your—sister eS 

No, it's just Prim,” said Grissel. “But she’s 
awake now, miss.” 

Prim sat up, staring with all her eyes. 

The young lady mounted her horse, and the two 
girls followed her into the town. But before they 
reached it she stopped, and turning suddenly to 
Grissel, asked : 

“Are you from Cradley Heath 

“Yes, miss.” 

«Jg it such a dreadfal place, and are the people 
as—do the rest of the people have as much trouble 
as you must have had ? 

“More, miss,” said Grissel, briefly, while Prim, 
forgetting her shyness, added, impulsively, “And 
oh! it's so hard, ‘cause we never has good times, 
and it's all so dark, and everybody’s so tired, and 
hasn't time to be kind nor nothin’, and the fog- 
ger grinds us all so bard.”” 

Did Grissel fancy it, or did a change come over 
the girl’s earnest face at Prim’s last words? 
Surely that deep flush was not in her cheeks 
before! 

‘There was silence until they reached a pretty 
villa in the town. “This is my home,” said the | 
girl, as they turned into the drive. “You must ; 
come in and see ny aunt. She will know what 
to do—sbe always does.” 

Giving her horse in charge of a groom, she led | 
the two girls into a comfortable room, and 
telling » maid to let them bathe and tidy them- 
selves as best they could, but above all to give 
them food, sbe burried upstairs and rushed 
into a pretty room where, by the window, an 
clderly lady sat reading. 

“<Q Aunt Pen,” she said, “T have something to 
tell you. We came upon two miserably poor 
young girls as we were riding. . Something made 
me turn back after Cecilia told me that they 
asked for work. I felt that I mus¢ help them in 
some way, for they are from Cradley Heath, and 
are very wretched. The younger girl suid their 
misery was 60 increased by the foxger's injustice. 

Aunt Pen, cannot I do something to atone for my 
father’s hardness toward these poor people? 
Must [ always have this to remember and bear? 
Sometimes I feel that I cannot suffer it, and to-day 
it has been brought home to me again! The elder | 
girl is strong and proud—how it must all cut 
her—and the younger is pretty, or would be if 
her fuce wore not so drawn and white; and she is 
timid and gentle.” 

Marian bnrst into the tears she had been strng- 
gling to repress. 

‘The older woman soothed her. As Marian had 
said, she would know what to do. Her plans 

were soon made, though she assured Marian that 
her new charges must only be taken on trial. | 
Before her arrangements could be carried out, the 
girls must be properly clothed. 

“[ shall see to that,”” said Marian. 

After telling them what her aunt proposed to 
do, she said, bravely, looking past Prim into 
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Prim was awakened by the calling of her name 
softly outside her open window. She looked out 
and saw, in the half-moonlight, the figure of 
Grissel. 


body, Pri 


of misgivings, hurried downstairs to Grissel. 








Grissel’s determined face, ‘Won't you let me 
tive you clothes 
Grissel was about to refuse, but Marian seized 
ler hands and said: “Listen; you must let me 
hel you. My name is Marian Darrow.” She 
scanned the girl’s face, but it did not change. 
“II am the fogger’s daughter. Don’t hate me, 
hut let me do something for you!” { 
‘The fogger’s daughter! The words echved in 
the girls’ ears, but it was hard for them to asso- | 
ciate this bright, warm-hearted girl with the hard- | 
visaged, grinding man who seemed to them the 

embodiment of all evil. 

While Prim looked on in silent amazeiment, the 
other appreciated somewhat of Marian’s desire, 
and a warmer feeling came into Grissel's heart. | 

“You can’t help bein’ kin to him,” she said, 
quickly, “and you're good to us, and please, 
Prim and me’il take clothes as a loan, miss.’” 

No one but Grissel knew what these words cost 
her. She was born with a horror of cbarity in 
any form. 

“I was never allowed to live in Cradley Heath, 
and my two sisters and I were sent away to 
school,” Marian explained, briefly. ‘Then when 
nother died, relatives took charge of my sis- 
ters, and Aunt Hastings adopted me. But do not 
let us speak of painful things again. 

Mrs. Hastings’s shrewd yet kindly eyes seemed 
to look, as Prim said, “to the soles of their 
shoes,""—for by this time Prim had shoes,—but 
she was not unwilling to make a trial of the girls. 
It was arranged that Prim should stay at the 
villa and be trained in a maid's duties. 

Grissel was taken on trial, at Mrs. Hastings’s 
request, by the landlord of the hotel in Malvern 
‘ts a waitress. She had been offered the maid’s 
place at the villa, but yielded it at once to Prim; 
it was the easier employment. 

Grissel was awkward and uncouth at first, but 
never did waitress try harder to learn, and never 
was girl more patient and obliging, and she suc- 
ceeded. 

Within a few weeks one would scarcely have 
known either ‘The sad, drawn look had gone 
out of their faces. Prim sang softly about her 
work. She never tired of looking at the grass 
and flowers, and always had a bunch of violets 
or primroses in her room. Burying her face in 
them, she seemed to draw from them comfort, 
and fresh inspiration for living. 


























Some months passed, with Malvern a paradise 
for both girls. One warm September evening, | 


“Can you come down without waking any- 
12°" she asked, in at low tone. 
rim threw on her clothes, and, her mind full 








“Oh, what is it?” she asked. Grissel’s face 
had something of its old, hard look. 

“Come and walk with me, Prim. I felt as if 1 
couldn’t go without seein’ you,” said Grissel, as 
they walked on. 

“What do you mean—go where ?”" 

“’ve been thinkin’ for weeks, Prim, and I’ve 
been full of worry and trouble. You see, mam 
said to me, when she was dyin’, ‘Don't forgit 
Dave—don’t let him go to the drain-shops like 
most of the men does,” and before I come away 
Dave himself said he’d never bide with dad wit! 
ont me. But I went away and left him, and dad, 
too. Dad hasn't got no heart, I know, but he 
don’t drink. But it's Dave that's on my mind. 
Prim, I’m a-goin’ home!” 

“Home?” echoed Prim, in a tone full of dis- 
may. “O Grissel !”” 

“1 must. I give the landlord warnin’, and he's 
got some one in my place, but I didn’t want 
nobody else to know, for fear I'd turn back if 
word of coaxin’ was said to me. It was the 
preacher as finished me, Prim, when he said 
that people mustn't turn their backs on home 
work and near duties. And I says, ‘Grissel, that 
p'ints at you.’ Now, Prim, be a good girl, and 
don’t say a word. I must go.” 











THE YOUTH'S 





Prim was sobbing softly. When she conld 


speak she asked, “Do you think I'd onghter go | jow relief of his chum, Jim, who sat perched on a 


hack to dad, too, Grissel ?”” 

“No, no—your dad can’t miss you. He’s too 
far gone with drink all the time. No, you stay 
here—it would break my heart to have you’ 
leave.” ! 

‘There was a long embrace, and the girls parted. 

Grissel walked on, carrying her bundle, her 
month twitching with long repressed crying. But 
she dared not trust herself with another sight of 
Prim. She tried to divert her thoughts by re- 
mombrance of the little gifts sho had bought for 
her father and Dave. Why, they'd never had a 
present in all their lives! 

But as the miles behind her increased in num- 
ber, and she drew nearer to Cradley Heath, the 
girl’s heart almost failed her. She fancied she 
could see the desolate, dreary place—all the more 
unbearable after Malvern. She could feel the 
stifling heat of the room where she must work 
days and often nights. ‘Then, what reception 
would her father give her? Perhaps he would | 
heat her, or even refuse tu let her in. 

‘The wear of mind she had endured for many 
days was telling upon her. Her head ached—she | 
was faint. She would lie down under these hay- | 
stacks and rest. ! 





Grissel awoke with a start and a terrible shock, 
as if she had fallen, Everything was dark about 
her. She groped with one hand, and felt earth | 
beside and above her. Was she dead and buried ? 
Where could she be? 

She tried to move, and uttered a groan. 
was the matter with her left arm ? 
and help herself. 
groan. 

At that moment a man’s voice called from 
somewhere. It seemed above her. 

“Is any one down in the hollow ?”” 

Dave's voice! “Is that you, Dave?” Grissel 
called hack. 

“What! Grissel 

In a moment more Dave was beside her, full of 
questions and wonder. 

“1 was goin’ back to yon, Dave. T onghtn't to 
have left you,” the girl explained, as she briefly 
told her story. 

“And T was a-huntin’ you not 
“You see, dad's got married —” 

“What do you mean, Dave?" interrupted 
Grissel, forgetting her arm in her surprise. 

“Yes, he's got another wife, Grissel, and 1 
wasn’t wanted, and I was that lonesome without 
you, and she has a temper—whew 

“But what'll dad do without you blowin’ the 
bellows 2” asked Grissel, anxiously. 

“Don’t fret,” said Dave, coolly. “Her son 
takes my place, and he’s got his man’s airs and 
temper. And oh, Grissel, hut you ought to ‘a’ 
seen how mad dad was when you left! ‘I hopes 
the baggage’ll stay away," he says; ‘she'll come | 
to no good.” 

“Perhaps I onghtn't to have gone,” said Gris- 
sel, thoughtfully. 

“Tt was as well,” said Dave. “Dan Storey told 
me dad was a-goin’ to marry her all along, and | 
you’d ‘a’ died livin’ there now.” 

But the next thing was to get Grissal out of this 
place, which was a deep ravine in the meadow. 
With the weight of her journey upon her mind, | 
Grissel had risen in her sleep and fallen into a 
deeply furrowed gully. 

Daylight was faintly visible, and the brother 
and sister could see each other's faces. Dave 
looked intently at Grissel, and then exclaimed: 
“Why, Grissel, you're a-gettm’ pretty !”” 

Grissel blushed. It was her first compliment. | 

“Oh pshaw, now !"" she said; but she was not 
displeased. 

Indeed, this meeting with Dave gave the girl 
new strength and courage. She bore the intense | 





What 
She must try 
Another atterspt—another 











said Dave. 




















COMPANION 


pain in her arm without a sound, as with Dave's 
help she climbed up the steep sides of the hollow. 

The two reached Malvern, how, Grissel hardly 
knew. ‘The old landlord at the hotel took them 
both in. He had learned to trust and like Grissel, 
and Dave was given work at the stable. ‘Though 
Grissel was disabled for a time with her broken 
arm, she soon returned tu her old duties. 

Prim still lives at Mrs. Hastings’s pretty villa, 





and is devoted to Marian, who, as she grows 
older, devotes herself more and more to goud 


works. Daisy R. CAMPBELL. 
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,THE NEW. 


Only a night from old to new ; 
Only a sleep from night to morn; 
The new Is but the old come true: 
Each sunrise sees a new year horn. 


—Helen Hunt, 
—__+o—_—__ 





For the Companion. 


4” CRACK IN A WINDOW. 


“Hi, there, M’rvarty !”" 


Moriarty turned around and went back. At the 
door of the modelling-room he stopped, and placed 


his roll of paper against the wall, and looked in. 


Moriarty was early that morning—there were 
There 


still fifteen minutes before school-time. 
were only two atudents in the room when he looked 


in, Brastow and Jim Parker. They were in their 





working garb—the long, clay-colored coats and 


jaunty white caps that distinguished the modelling 


class from the rest of the art school. 


Brastow stood before his easel, drawing rapidly 
upon the-surface of damp clay before him. He 


was at work, as Moriarty knew, upon a portrait in 


table close at hand. 


It was Jim who had given the sharp call, “Hi, | 
It was he, too, who spoke to 





there, Marty!" 
Moriarty when he appeared in the doory 
“Here you are, Wr'arty! 
gaze at his masterpiece.” 
Moriarty stepped in 
looked at the clay. For tive weeks now he | 
been in and out at the art school as the errand-1 

















from the store of Wirt, the dealer in art materials. 





Alreaty he hud become a 
He began at once to find 
the portrait of Parker. I 








ker’s nose in une corner of the eh 

‘This decided the matter. Morin 
was plainly right; but Brastow was 
dered. 

“1 any 
learn to dh 

“Why, I'don’t know,” said Moriarty. 
enough. You only just put down what y 

“Well, here now, draw something 
thing, I don’t care what—here in the corner. 

Moriarty laughed. “Why, what for? 
lime, ve seratehed your clay all up now, that's 
enough, Well, Linust be going. Good day!” 

He burried across the room, should 
bundle, and went softly down the hall. As he left 
the studio, Jim Parker slipped off the table, and 
stood looking at the clay. 

“Moriarty’s a bright fellow," said he 
watched him sometimes—the y 
pictures when he comes in. 








much bewil- 





Moriarty,” he began, “where did. 5 





“TVs eas! 



























“Pye 
he looks at the 
If it was xo he could 





| have a good training here at the school, he'd make 


his mark.” 

“Wonder if he ever thought of it?” said Bras. 
tow. “How old is he, do you think?” 

“Oh, fourteen or xo; 1 don't know. 
about him is this: 
ove day with a big lond of canvas for the Hife class. 
Tt was about ax much a he could manage,—he's a 
slight chap, you knew.—s0 1 belped him along. 
Since then he’s been pretty neighborly with me. 
He came from somewhere up country this spring. 
P've an iden he’s got a futher up there that keeps a 
store. 

“Dye rather thought Moriarty might have yone 
into an art store with some notion of working up, 
because of his interest in pictures. But I think 
the fellow’s lonesome. That's why I called him in 
this morning.” 

“Then we'll have him in to-morrow morning,” 
said Brastow, 





AML know 








So the next morning, when Moriarty went past | 
the door of the modelling studio, he wax greeted | 





again: “Right along here, M'rarty 
in here to-day! Free to artista!” 

Morlarty’s eyes gleamed at the sight of the por- 
trait. This time his criticism was all favorable. 

After this he did not wait to be called, but came 
in every morning of hia own accord to see the 
improvement. Sometimes he made a suggestion, 
sometimes he made none. Tn either case he re- 
fused to draw. He was always “too busy.” The 
boys laughed at him about this, but nothing moved 
him. He obstinately refused to touch a modelling 
tool of any kind. 

One morning he came into the studio unusually 
early, justas the boys were getting into their coats. 
His whole face was radiant. 

“What's up, Moriarty?” said both of the boys. 

A merry little leap, and caught Jim 
arm. 
“You know what next Saturday is—the seven. 
teenth of June? Vm going up home for over Sun- 
day, and I can go Friday afternoon if the work 
comes out well. There's a fellow down there who's 
going to help me out if he can. ‘There's just o 
train goes up in the afternoon,—that's at two 
and Vl get home by four o'clock, and 
father and Pll go fishin’. Aha, now!" 

Te was as happy as a boy could be. 
said Brastow. “You're a nice boy, run- 
ning away because you can’t draw as well as Fean. 
I xee through you!” 

“Look out now!" retorted Mo 
I'l do something when I get ba 
luck! See you next week!” 


Exhibition 































ty. “Maybe 
Well, good 





Brastow wants you to 


front of the casel, and 


It with the nose of | 
sald It was altogether | 
too long. Brastow declared it was rather short. 
‘At last, in the excitement of the discussion, Mort- 
arty aeized a modelling tool, and drew Jim Par- 


y's drawing 





Taint got 


T saw him coming up the avenue | 
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“1 don't know whether you will or not,” said 
sins “f may be reasted by that time. At 
this rate I shall be. Here I sit smothering in this 
xtutly old "and every time TE turn any he: 
round inside my collar, Brasty calls to me to ‘keep 
the pose.’ I’m sure I xball before long amash a 
hole in that window!" 

Moriarty looked up at the 1 
dow behind the 

“Can't you open it?” he asked. “Let me try.” 
He sprang lightly upon the sill, und stood tor a 
moment tumbling with the eateh, his agile little 
| igure in picturesque relief against the light. 
set down, M'r'arty.”” said Brastow. “The catch 
| js out of order, and it won't go elther way. Billy 


























nays every day he'll fix It, but he's something like 


he can talk, but he don't practise. Get down, 








you; 
child! F want to work, and you're in my light 
“On!” said Moriarty, and down he jumped. Cf 






you wait till Billy gets round —" 

Billy was the janitor. [He wax no favorite with 
either the students or Moriarty. 

“1 sha’n’t wait much longer,” said dim. im 
afraid I shall throw a chunk of clay through the 
window before you get back. Never mind, I'm 
allright! Good-by! Catch a lot of tish!” 

Moriarty sped away on his errands. It seemed 
to Brastow that he had taken the luck with him, 
for all day long the portrait failed to improve. 
Brastow complained to Jim on their way down the 
corridor after school. The other students had 
gone, and in the silence of the long hull Brastow 
upbraided Jim for his sober face. “You make me 
spoil it all,” he said. 

“1 can’t help it—I feel sober,” said Jim. “1 tell 
you I have a headache every minute—sitting ou 
that table in that hot old—oh, I forgot — 

He ran back into the studio. There was a crash 
and a clatter, and then Jim came out again quite 
flushed and breathless. 

“My color-box,” he explained. “Wainwright 
brought it back to me on his way out, and I forgot, 
and left it on the table. Twas going to pat it away, 
but it tumbled down to the floor, and the paints 
rolled in every direction. But they've just got to 
there till to-morrow. 

“T thought you'd thrown something at that 
window!" said Brastow. Jim laughed a little, and 
they went on together down the street. 

The next morning, i it happened, Brastow wax 
Inte in coming to school. His first thought, ax he 
went up the steps of the building, was that he had 
Jost his morning call from Moriarty. Then he 
membered that Moriarty wax not to be there that 
morning, and went in, whistling softly. In the hall 
he encountered Wainwright, who spoke to him 
roughly 

“4 say, Brastow, one of your friends 's heen 
getting into trouble.” 

Brastow stopped whistling, and looked hard at 
him. 

“You know it dowt hardly do for boys to go 
round staring in windows.” 

“Stop your nonsense, Wainwright, and tell ine 
| What you're talking about.” 

Well, then, Parker’s going to be up before the 
(faculty for smashing in the big window in your 
studio; that's all 1 know, Billy tells a straight 
story. He says Parker was the last fellow in the 
room last night. After Parker left, he locked that 
| studio door directly, without going into the room. 
‘This morning the crack was there. ‘There are two 







































































great spidery cracks just across the upper light. 
AIL wonder is it didn’t break the glass right out. 
| Billy thinks Parker did it just out of spite—you 
| know he's been making complaints about that 
window all along.” 
ow 


1, but what does Jim say?" 

ys he doesn't know anything about it. 
Jy must have been in the room 
after he left, because he left his paints all over the 
fluor, and this morning they w 
the box. ‘That's the box 1 bert 
















didi 

“So I think, 
lot of talk. 
his 








“But it makes a 
‘ou know Jim has got that twinkle in 
‘There are some of them think he really 
did do it for the fun of the thing.” 

“Nonsense!” sald Brastow, 

Yet, as he hurried to find Jim, he did not feel ax 


said Wainwright. 





cheerful as he looked. Of course Jim did not 
smash the window if he said he did not. But it 
was a disagreeable experience, to say the least. 
There was that clatter in the studio the night 
| before. 
Brastow wa 
to Jim as bri 








extremely annoyed, but he spoke 
htly as possible. 

“What have you been doing, Jimmy?” 

“Nothing,” aaid Jim. 

“Been a bad boy?” 

“No,” said Jim, indifferently. 

“Then you didn’t crack it?” 

“No, of course not. It makes a lot of talk now, 
but {tll blow over all right. They know me better 
than to think Idid it, Fdtdu't do tt. Edon't know 
who did unless it was Billy, trying to pry open the 
catch. T don't understand why he should want to 
Ne ubout It if he did. ‘The leas said the better. 
Come, get to work.” 

Brastow said he didn’t feel like work—his luck 
had gone with Moriarty. 

But Moriarty was not yet so very faraway. All 
the morning long he had been running about the 
city. There was so much to be done before two 
o'clock! Moriarty hud 2 confidence in his ability to 
put his work through, and felt every moment that 
he should fish, that afternoon, in the little trout 
brook at home. 

At one o'clock help came to him. Hardy, his 
mate in the store, aald to him quietly, “Here, 
*Rarty, ll fix the rest of your work somehow. Go 
get a square meal, and then sud for your train, 
Trot, now! 

So Moriarty dusted off his brown jacket, and his 
| much-worn boots, and put on his new straw hat 
with more care than usual. All the money that he 
owned was in one of his pockets. He patted that 
pocket confidentially as he strolled out through 
the store into the street. One of the clerks said 
good-by as he passed, Moriarty touched his hat 
and smiled, with all the importance of one who 
| starts forth upow a summer of holidays. 



































JANUARY 1, Isg1, on THE YOUTH’ 


Two whole days ant « 
(reat things could te done tn that tine) bade good.by to 

Kut first there was bis diy MT —# Teal “square jand much ady 
weal” It should be, ax Hardy hud toh him. Down | came and went. 


tiwn he swuntered, and dropped nto a restaurant [ax Jim Parker 
that he had never notic 














fa day were hist! ‘Then came the close of th 








the boys with 1 

The long» 
On the frat day of t 

TAD Up into the art ne 





| before. He felt like an “ew Morlarty standing on the stair, 


explorer. He ate a very won erful dinner indeed. | hix britliant hatr shining in the suntig 


He was rich in time, for once, He Itngered over Morlurty did 
that dinner until a quar 
That left just time to get w the station. 1 








me] Why—aty 


hot stir, but stoud q 


ee before two o'clock, smiled. He had no bundles and no hat, 
ar 
out from the Uttle restaurant, and ran directly | late?" sata Jin, 





yl" Glad to see you! 


against Hardy. “1 belong 1” wat, Morlarty. 





“On 
Where have you been 





in his manner, 


tld Moriarty, hurriedly, 1p yout} Then he explained, with & good 


“T thought I'd strike you round here somewhere,” | that Sunday, and 1 put in and worked 





sald Hardy. “Getting tony, a mtyout Say, hold {and here tan 


n Brastow, 


on! T've some news for you. [ye Just been up | crack in the window will bring me go 


At the art school, and that Parker fellow you Ue /all. That's true, 


t In in hot water, and no mistake. They've got Brastow sald to 





1. It was wi 
me. Bulng for that xou 


him up in the prinetpal's oftice for smashing a| me think of coming here to school, an, 


window. Some don’t think he ld it, but a good | “Goon sald 


many do. Tau’t that great now? By-by 1" and make your mark—but not on window-glass, 





Moriarty bounded after him, “Hardy! Hota | mind you 
ow! Hardy» “Pim 
But Hardy hud vanished. Morlarty stood quite 
“tll on the corner of the sidewalk, His face had 








ake it, somewhere,” 


Jim. “Now yo ahen 


lost Its brightness, Already five minutes had 
———e___ 





Dussed. Two streetcars came tering along, 
wehage id the station, the other toward the art 
school. “Moriarty sprang into the cas that was 





suing toward the art school, and sat down to think. | THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE, 


He tad lost his train; but he sald to himeelt 
that he had had no choice, 
At the art school building he Jumped from the 
fav, and rin In and on upstairs to the principal's 
oftte houl was over, but the sound of wales 








Professor 








Morlarty stepped noisily to the doora 
Me took off his hat and brunt 
hale from ahout his face. He heard the principals | ern times. Lon, 
auick questions, the answers of the Janitor, and | won their way 
how and then the sturdy 
He knoeke 
against 





d knocked. | which, in plain 

















For the Companion, 


1.—THE Eartn. 


By Prof. N. Ss, shater, 
i Of Geology, Harvard College, 
Was still to be heard within, The branch of knowledge known 


English, means the « 


Hs dump | earth, has come into existence in 


ig after the students uv 


fo 8 tolerably correct understand. 
‘deep voice of Jim Parker. | ing of the relations of the faraway h 
i again. ‘The principal's chute banged | fes, they were still in almost complete ignorance of 
desk, and the principal himself hurried | the history of the earth beneath thei 


to the door and pulled it open, knew nothing of the past ages, in wh 


“Well, my boy, what's Wanted? I’m busy now.” | had been slowly Srowing to the stage in which we 
Moriarty stepped back a little, and stammered for | now find it; nothing of the slow and stately pro. 
the great lands had been fashionea, 


a moment, ceases by which 


“I~ want—what I mean ts mean ubout that | or the living creatures which dwell 


crack in the window—sir. Parker didn't crack it, | nents or in the seas gradually had bees led upward 
J-cracked it—sir from the simplest beginnings 

“What?” said the principal. He closed the ofice | and beauty that we tind in the animal and plant 
Moriarty gently into the corridor. | Htc of the world. 
ccome this way. You're the hoy trom Wirt's, | 1t was, in truth, much harder for naturalists to 
past of the earth than to unravel 
the mysteries of the stellar spaces, 





door and le 


vent your Yea yes, 1 we. Well, now, how is | understand the 

How did it happun 
“TH tell you how it Was,” said Moriarty. “That's | and fixed stars 
the corner where Parker sits when Brastow’s doing | the aid of the 








him In clay. When Pad be in with the bundles, I'd | wound far into the depths of spac 


are displayed to every 


telescope, observers 





stop to see how it was getting on. They were Bood | the form and much of the peculia 


fellows, They tried to wet me to dive for ‘em | spheres of our 
had gg etens they thought L couldn't, and they | order of the re 


solar system, and to explain the 
‘moter fixed stars. By meana of 


had a good deal of fun to themmelves about how | many mechanical inventions, and wi 
I couldw’t draw. Mathematical science, itselt one o 

“Parker, he got tired in that hot corner—sitting | branches of huinan contrivance, men 
stil go. He said hed a wy nd to smash in that | first great triumphs in the way of le 


Window. That was yesterday. W M, Uils morn. | realms of the sky, and left then 
{ was in a big | them to be interpreted in lates days. 


ing I came up here with a packag 





hurry, and Feame up before it was time for the| To explain the past history of the e 
boys to get here. Teame in at the Janttor’s door, | far other means than those which hn 


but 1 did't see him nor avybody—only I went | well in the reals 
right up stairs, once all as livi 








“Coming back T thought Pd look at Jim—T mean | faint traces of their events, aul these fragments 


the things Brastow's making—the relie-—tor youd. | of thelr Distory 
by, lke. Twas going up home today. ‘Then T saw | ro 
Parker's paints all droppe 
1 went to pick ’em up for him, 
into w 
couldn't draw, and what Parker sald about how | were | generally 
he'd erack that window before 1 kot back; and 1/ endured tor onl: 
thought what a Joke It would be on him, and 1} long time ber 
never thought but wi 
Minute. But I just grabbed the paint-bee and the | which all 
brush, and 1 got up on the wind and 1) of time. 














then it all came 








ecord 











mot th 
= U4 oUF own tiny 








are commonly buries 


out onto the fluor, and Early Views of the Earth's Formation. 


head how they laughed at me because J] Very naturally the early students 
_Couvineed that this planet had 
a few thousand yours; it was a 
they coukl be brought to the 
U he'd see through it inn! assured conviction that tt had exister 





led history appears 1 


painted cracks all over the pane~uul—and thar’s | Believing that all the beds whieh 


al? 
‘There was a deep silence in the hall, 
“Lean wash it out, sit,” suid Moriarty. 
Then the principal spoke. “Well, 1 y boy—well 








Well! T see how it isbut you know, really, it | ages of the planet w 


‘locen't do to go round painting eracky on other | sions, each of 
People's window: 
“No, 
‘The pr 








nelpal retrent 





heard laughter—he was sure of that. Presently | one bed above another, to the thickness in all of 


out came Jim Parker and Brastow, and they were | muny thousand 


(crttuly laughing. And then, almoat for the first | that the remains were indeed the buried forms of 
earth. These 
students were led to fanciful notions 48 to 


time, Moriarty realized keenly that hie fishing was | creatures which 
low, ear 

Tt 
“Get down on your 
Noor's dusty,” said Brastow. “But I tell | supposing that t 
you Tin proud of you, Mor! rty, in more ways! Thus arose ao 
than one.” ia 























n formed in a she 


which had hurriedly 


o ) changes In its conditions, 
""" wid Moriarty, meekly. | Moreover, when, in time, they found 
Aud the office, Mortarty | of animals and planta In successive layers of rock, 





feet, they did not 


had once lived on the 


™ the boy who can’t draw!” shouted Jim. | the origin of these fossils, such as w 
ces, Braxtow, quick.” possible to account for th 


hey were once alive. 
me very curious notis 





betrifactions which resemble 


Moriarty’s responses Were rather subdued. ‘planta. One school of philosophers 





“Um sorry T got you into it, Parker 
thought sure you'd see through it ing uinute, and | Ing to take on th 
rub it right out. remains were, 

He moved slowly away down the stairs. earthy matter h: 

“Where are you going?” demanded Brastow. | higher state of 

. Xo wash It off,” suid Moriarty. breath of lite. 

qNonsense! Hold on here—stop 1 

Moriarty sprang headlong down the stirs, and | ened the lime o 
fed Into ‘the modelling room, Wie Fim and | into semblance 
Hrastow reached hin the eruck wan Kone, We may note 














< Thats Wo bad?” said dim. “rhage too bad, | the great palnter, Leonanto da Vin 
Moriarty. Itought to have Mayed—It was the best | 1510, the flrat clear and conclusive arguments in 
Ys Mrarty, | favor of the theory 
of creatures whic! 





thing out. T declare, th: 
What puluts did you us 

“I dou't know," sald) Mortar 
just took the brush 
valntbox, andy 


's too bi 


Dy 








carelessly, 
and then dabbled round in th 
dle streaks on the windo 








kreatest of pain 





he suid. “1 theory that all the matter 


in effect, instances i 


uid taken certain ateps toward the 


living, but had failed 
Other speculators hi 


that the stars, by some mysterious Intl 


r clay of the earth, a 
of unimated beings, 


with profit the fact that we owe to 





ters, but also a very 


heer, and an inventor of distingulah 


Nothing to know. Well, gor day." | It was while employed in construct 


‘Then Jim remembered. Northern Italy tl 
“O Marty, your tlshing! ‘Thats a shame! 1] to obwerve uh 








have son 





sola” | xtudents of the 





hat he prob 


Vy hature of fossils. 
¥. M'rarty, come on down town with us—we'll] Tt is Jen than three hundred 





earth came general 





And down town they went, Fim andl Htrastow and | that fossils were the remains of or 
When this potut was settled, an. | 


Moriarty. ‘The next morning Morlarty went home ; were once allve, 
for Sunday. He was back ayeain Monday, brisk as, other at once ar 
tra ining the tuck with Mim. Brastowes Wor. that these ven 

fralt ta clay was tnished that ver morning. amd | New. Te requir 
Moriarty approved it, to make it clear 








rose. It wax for a lon 
ins were all due to 








hat such could noth 





school yen 





deal of dignity 
“I talked things over with father 


suid Moriarty, 
NATALIE L. Rice, 


to the present variety 


earer world about 


ture. The geologic ages, 
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Geologists are now generally 
assured that the matter is beyond their means of For the Companion, 
search. They have, therefore, of late Iinlted them. 
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which, as every , with regret,” sald Mr. Drake, pointing to several | his tuxka, 


which fed it to the saw. 


‘This is called the Morse code, because It was | ones used to. Them that’s under lawful size, they | one side. 


invented by Prof. 8. F. B. Morse, and they soon | 
became quite expert in writing it and In spelling 

sentences to each other by the sound of rapping 
ona table with a key or pocket-knife. They were 
now ready for the wires and instruments, but were 
astonished to find that the necessary outilt, at that 
time, would cost them upward of twenty-five 
dollars, a sum far beyond thelr means. 

Since their lelsure time was mainly after dark, 
they concluded to try some means of signalling to 
cach other by using a lamp. The apparatus they 
finally made was so simple and effective that any 
hoy, handy with a jack-knife, can easily make one. 

By referring to the cut, It will be seen that It 
consists of a lamp inside a small box, with a hole 
on the side at the height of the flame, and a means 
of opening or closing the hole easily and rapidly. 
‘The box waa an ordinary cigar box, and the lamp 
a small one burning kerosene oil. Several small 
holes were made in the bottom of the box to admit 
air, and a large one tn the top just over the lamp- 
chimney. 

When closed the light was entirely concealed, 
except when the cover lo the opening on the side 
was pushed back. This cover was shaped as seen 
in the cut, and made of thin cigar-box wood also. 
It had a single ecrew atthe bottom, and a small 
knob to push by. The movement of the cover or 
shutter was from alde to side, like an inverted 
pendulum. There was a tack on each side, one to 
keep the shutter from going too far one way, and 
the other to atop it exactly over the hole, when 
closed. A small spring of whalebone or a rubber 
band served to holil the shutter in ite closed post- 
tion. 

When this hox and lamp were used at night, the 
opening and closing uf the shutter served to show 
the light as a succession of quick or long flashes, 
which look at a distance exactly like a firefly. To 
open and close the shutter very quickly makes a 
spark to represent a dof, and to make a dash the 
shutter is held open about half a second. For a 
long dash, representing an I, the shutter is simply 
kept open a trifle longer than for the regular dash. 

‘A little practice will soon enable one to make the 
short and long flashes corresponding to the char- 
acters of the Morse code, and the algnals are easily 
read, even at a distance of several miles. Of 
course the operations must take. place between 
stations visible from each other, and the box must 
be turned in the direction of the distant observer. 
For very long distances a larger lamp and reflector 
wlll be better. 

With such a box under his arm, while out of 
doors, or at a table near a window looking in the 
proper direction, Tom would telegraph long con. 
vereations to Eugene, and read his replies in the 
dtstan, sparka. On cold, dark or rainy nights these 
boys were able to talk with ench other, and were 
sometime: able to send messages of importance, 
which saved them many steps. 

‘The main drawback to the system was the want 
of a means of attracting the other's attention, or 
to “call,” asthe telegraph men say. This was done 
by setting the box open, and showing the light till 
noticed at the other station. The “call” would soon 
be geen by the other boy, because he would occa- 
sionally glance in that direction. 

They also agreed upon a system of signals, 
meaning “Repeat,” “Do not understand your last 
word,” “All right,” “Go ahead,” ete. 

Many a boy or girl may thus find a means of 
amusement in communicating with friends, even 
across wide rivers, or at long distances in a hilly 
or mountainous country, with such a home-made 
telegraph. There are situations where a couple of | 
enterprising boys might make considerable money | 


out of It, T. C. Harris. 
—o-—____ 












YANKEE EXPRESSIONS. 


Writing about the “Pine-Tree Const,” Mr. 8. A. 
Drake says that whole neighborhuods are found 
there where there Is but a eingle surname. ft has 
an ond effect to hear the neighbors speak of each 
other, the surname being dropped, as Miss Mary 
Clem, Aunt Sally Josh, Aunt Hannah Eben, or 
Aunt Sam Paulina; but if all these several people 
are Toothakers, or Sidelingers, or Kennistons, it is 
hardly worth while to add the surname every time 
one of them {s mentioned. 

If the traveller Is of a philological turn, he will 
be gratified by hearing in daily use archaic words 
and strange idioma. 

One day Mr. Drake, while walking to Portland 
Mead, was overtaken by a thunder-storm, and 
sought refuge under a shed. He found there two 
natives, who also were waiting for the rain to cease. 

“Well,” sald one to the other, “Felt’s dead; died 
this morning. They found him hanging to a beam 
in the barn. Shed was plled full of wood he'd 
heen choppin’ all tae week. Seems as though he 
must have thought of somethin.” 

“Well, Felt was always forehanded, that’s a 
fue 

At Biddeford Pool, Mr. Drake asked a man 
scrubbing fish-scalea from the inside of a wherry, 
if he would set him across the gut to Wood Island. 

“T haint no objection,” answered the man, barely 
looking, but not pausing In his work. 

“Is there anything worth seeing at the island?” 
asked Mr. Drake. 

“There it fe; see for yourself.” 

“But ls there anything about ft worth knowing to 
a stranger?” 

“Yes, sir—ef you're a stranger, you want to keep 
well off to the nor’ard, so as to keep off'n the 
rocks." 

















‘Oh, that’s what you want to know, fs it?” said 
the fellow, straightening himself up, and drawing 
his wet sleeve across his perspiring face. “Well, 
yen; Tom Cutts caught a lobster there that weighed 
one hundred pounds!” 


“I hear thut lobsters are becoming scarcer and 





darsen’t sell, but they eat themselves. Them that 
has eggs, they scrape the eggs off on, and nobody 
knows the difference.” 


——+er___ 
For the Companion. 


A DAY WITH THE ELEPHANTS. 


‘Those who have seen the elephant only as a part 
of a menagerie can have but little idea of the wou- 
derful sagacity of that enormous animal. It has 
been my good fortune to come across him In a 
field where his instinct and etrength are made to 
serve the purposes of man, and where they are 
displayed to much Detter advantage than they can 
possibly be in a menagerie. 

For over two years the vessel In which I had 
shipped in the capacity of able seaman was en- 
gaged in the East India timber trade, carrying 
teak, or “Indian oak,” from the timber ports in 


| 


Remarkable Intelligence Shown. 





pushed and guided it upon the carriage 
‘The slab cut from the 
a the man; | log were picked up by him and piled in a stack, 
‘as inuch as big | and the finished log was Jaid carefully away on 
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would have put to shame many professtonal racers, 
‘The youngster could turn much more quickly than 
his older and bulkier antagonist; but at last he was 
cornered. 

Then his whole demeanor changed. With a shrill 
| little whistle he trotted up to his mother, and 
| rubbed up against her. But he was not to get off 
| so eaally. Giving him a butt with her head, she 


he animals seemed to understand everything | turned him about, and brought her trunk sharply 
1 


the drivers said to them, 


wanted at the slightest bint. 
It was wonderful to see the careful manner in 
which they picked their way past the machinery 





of the saw-mill, carrying loads of slabs twenty feet | 


and without hesitation, 
would pick out the particular log or slab that was | 


| across his loins four or five times. 
The first time he felt the maternal chastinement 
| he uttered a shriek of deflance, but at the second 
| stroke he dropped on his knees, and took his pun. 
ishment bravely and patlently. 

A few minutes later he walked past us to his 





in length, often along paths scarcely wider than | shed; but his trunk was drooping, and the great 


themselves. This latter feat was accomplished by 


turning the pile as nearly lengthwize their bodies 


fs possible. 

While we were there rafts were being made up 
to be floated off to the vessel at high water. Each 
of these rafts consisted of ten loga fastened to- 


gether by cross slab pieces and small chains. Some 


of the elephants were detached for this work; and 


they dragged the logs, sometimes two at a time, to 
the sloping banks of the river, using their forefeet | 





A Naughty Young Elephant. 


British Burmah to the navy-yard at Bombay, and 

returning in ballast. 
It waa anything but a pleasant trade, espectally 

during the southwest monsoons or rainy season. 

Occasionally, in port, we had # “liberty day," as 
the eallora call It, leave of absence for twenty. 
four hours, with a month’s pay to squander in that 
rapid and foolish manner which only Jack ashore 
fully understands and appreciates, and we had the 
Sundays to ourselves. It wason a Sunday, which 
with the Burmese is not a day of rest or worship, 
that J first aaw the elephant in all his wonderful 
strength and eagacity. 

Our ship lay at anchor in the Salwin River, 
about five miles below the busy town of Maul. 
main, in Burmah, and opposite a large timber. 
yard. A bend in the river hid the town from view, 
but adjoining the mill was a little village of per. 
haps fifty houses, almost buried in a grove of 
cocoanut palm, bamboo, banana and other tropical 
trees and shrubs. The gilded dome of a small 
Pagoda, bullt on a slight eminence In the centre of 
the village, showed above the foliage. Far as the 
eye could reach was a dense jungle, bounded only 
by the din peaks of the distant mountain ranges. 
It was but a dull lookout for our first Sunday in 
port. 





Our Day Ashore. 


Since our arrival we had been busy discharging 
Vallast and getting ready to take In cargo. The 
bow-ports, two on each side of the stem, had been 


| taken out, and there were now holes in the bow of 
the vessel through which one could almost drive 


an ox-team. 

Great coils of spare line were lying on deck, 
ready for use in mooring the rafts of timber as 
soon as they should be brought alongside, and 
tackles had heen rove off and derricks rigged out 
over the bows to hoist the logs up to the ports. 

In our spare moments during the past week we 
had been eagerly scanning the shore in the neigh- 
Dorhood of the mill for a sight of those enormous 
antmals which, we had been told, were the neces. 
sary adjuncts of every Burmese timber-yard. 

We had xcen their huge forma moving among 
the piles of slabx and tiers of logs, and had 
watched them taking thelr evening bath in the 
river after the day’s work was over. New, Sunday 
morning, with the decks washed down and our 
breakfast hurriedly swallowed, we hailed a sum 
Pan, or native bout, and six of us were speedily 
landed. It was a buay time at the yard, 
and the mill was in full blast, Sunday 
though It was, so we had an excellent 
opportunity of viewing the elephants. 


Elephants at Work. 


There were seven full-grown elephants, 
all of them over eight feet and a half in 
height, and each capable of lifting logs 
that fifty coolies could hardly move. The 
teak is cut in the forests some hundreds 
of miles above, and rafted down the 
river. Near the yard was a wide creek, 
into which the timber was floated, and 
the entrance was guarded by a boom. 
From this creek a couple of elephants, 
harnessed with a breastplate and tugs 
like « horse, were busy hauling the round 
Jogs tv the mill, about one hundred yards 
distant. A pair of iron timber dogs, or 
hooks, were driven into the wood, and 
the chains attached to them were hooked to the 
elephants’ tracex. The animals were driven by 
mahouts, or native drivers, who, perched on their 
shoulders, guided them by pressure of the feet 
on their necks, occasional 
is a sharp iron goad. 
When the mill was reached, the unimal, at a sign 








wearcer. 1 suppose those men must think of Tom 


out with Wi« hind feet. 








y using the ankua, which, 


from his driver, stepped back, and kicked the dogs and himse! 
He then proceeded to the | seem te 
‘further end of the log, and with one forefoot and \ coursed up 


and tusks to place them in position at right angles 


to the current, with their outer ends square with 
each other. 


The log was hauled to high-water-mark, and 


then, the hooks being cast off, the elephant would 


go to the other end and push upon it, glancing 


along the log as a markeman would along a rifle 


barrel, and pushing more gently each time, until 
the logs were all as carefully aligned as a carpenter 


would lay the planks of a floor. 


When high-water came, which happened before 


we went away, an elephant was stationed at each 
of the two inshore corners. With a whistle and a 


push the two great animals put their tusks to the 


huge raft, weighing from thirty to forty tons, and 
slid it off into the water as easily and steadily as a 
vessel glides down her ways at launching. 

The most amusing part of our da: 
was connected with the young elephants, of which 
there were two Inthe yard. These little animals, 
not more than four feet in height, were as lively 





and frolicsome as kittens. The cows, their mothers, | 


were at work, and the 
peace. 





oungsters gave them no 


A Ludicrous Trick. 


I eaw one of the calves play a most ludicrous | 
trick on its mother. The older animal was hauling 
a heavy log from the creek to the saw-mill, quite 


unsuspictous of any guile in the. bosom of her off. 
spring. 

‘The youngeter took a turn with his trunk around 
one of the chain traces, and pulled back with all 
his might. This additional weight caused the 
mother to stop and look behind her; but, on dis. 


covering the cause, she gravely shook her head, 
and prepared to resume her task of drawing the | 


log to the inill. 
Now this halt was just what the little mp ex 


pected; and, before the atrain was put on again, 
he had kicked out the iron dog which fastened the 


chain to the log. As the mother again began to 
pull, he held back with all his strength on the chain 
until all her muscles were in full play, and then 
suddenly let go. 


The effect was disastrous in the extreme. Down 


went the old elephant on her knees, and the mahout 
described a moxt graceful and prolonged curve 
before he landed on the ground. But, like a cat, 
he struck on his feet, and, Llurting out some heavy 
Burmese exclamations of wrath, he whispered a 
few words in the ear of the amazed victim of this 





Another Naughty Young Elephant. 


unfillal practical joke. Sbe seemed tu understand 
him at once, and there ensued one of the most ex. 


citing chases it has ever been my good fortune to | 


witnens, 
The calf scented danger the moment he saw the 


| mahout whisper to his mother, and he placed a | 


large stack of timber between the enraged animal 


If ax speedily as possible. Elephants 
todo much running, but these two 
and down the yard Ina manner which 


el 








experience 


tears were coursing silently down his india.rubber 
cheeks. I was sorry for the poor little fellow, and 
I noticed that at dinner-time bis mother was geutly 
rubbing him down with her trunk, and manifesting 
many signs of affection. 


Knocked His Hat Off. 


In the meantime, the other youngster had been 
engaged in an affair of his own, which resulted 
much more to his advantage than did the lite 
joke of his companion. One of our company wore 
a large Panama straw hat of which he was very 
proud. 

Elephant calf number two took quite a fancy to 
Joe's headgear, and slipping up quietly behind 
him, swept the hat from his head with a graceful 
flourish of his trunk. 

Then he turned round, kicked It with his fore 
feet, charged and kicked it again, and then finally 
put his foot on it. 

This was more than Joe could stand. To have 
his hat knocked off his head by an elephant was 
bad enough; but to have it crushed Into a shape. 
less mass was carrying the matter tou far, and was 
more than he would endure. 

Seeing a stout club on the ground near at hand, 
he picked it up and made a rush at the offending 
calf. To his astonishment, the calf did not turn 
tail and flee before him. Far from it! Instead of 
fleeing, he charged to meet him. In fact, Joe had 
just thme to turn the corner of a shed when the 
calf rushed past him like au avalanche. 





Running for His Life. 


Now the mother of this calf happened to be 
standing within sight when Joe took up the cudgel, 
and as soon as she saw her bold offspring charge 
on the offender, she gave a shriek and bore down 
on the scene. The American superintendent of 
the mill, who had been showing us about, ‘per 
ceived the man’s situation, and told Joe to make 
for the creek, which was but a few rode distant. 
This he lost no time in doing, and reached qe 
shore end of the boom of floating logs before the 
elephants could turn to make a second dash nt 
him. 

Thie boom, which was used to prevent the timber 
floating out of the creek into the river, was com. 
| posed of large squared logs, floating eni to end, 
j and fastened together by small rafting chains. 
|The first log of this floating bridge was a very 
large one, nearly fifty feet in length; and our 
shipmate, who, with all his faulte, was “every inch 
a sailor,” found no difficulty in running out to the 

j end of it. 
Now the elephant, althoGgh such a brave animal, 
| 1s extremely cautious, and his very sagacity makes 
him test the strength of every structure before he 
trusts bis ponderous avoirdupois to it. When the 
elephants arrived at the water's edge, they looked 
at their game, then at the log, und then up and 
down stream; but they did not essay the boom nor 
did they plunge into the water. 

Our friend on the other end of the boom ob- 
served their hesitation, and threw his arms about 
his head and gave vent to several prolonged 
shouts of triumph. 

They were his last. The calf looked at his 
| Mother, then, putting one foot on the edge of the 
log, suddenly threw all his weight on it. The log 
gave a heavy cant to one side, and over went the 
sailor, head first, into the water. The elephants 
looked at each other, threw their trunks over their 
shoulders with derisive whistles, and trotted quiet 
jly off to their shed; and we almost thought we" 
could see their huge sides shaking with laughter 

as they passed ua. 

Our shipmate easily climbed upon the log again, 
for the water was quite shallow at that stage of 
the tide; but he was a most woebcgone object. 
Though there was not much water, there was 
plenty of mud, and it took him the rest of the: 
day to make himself clean. 

| heard the superintendent tell him that tt was. 
lucky he did not hit the eulf, 
for they would have chased 
him to the death. Their ma 
houts can do almost anything 
with them, but a stranger 
must beware how he offends 
them. They will remember 
an Injury as long as they live, 
and repay it with interest, 
if possible, some day. Our 
friend did not venture ashore 
again at the yard during our 
atay. 

But at last the day drawa to 
a close with tropleal sudden 
ness, and we see the flag 
which signals our recall 
hoisted to the peak. From 
the village come the sounds 
of the tom-tom, cymbals and 
castanets, as the village or- 
chestra takes up ite nightly 
Soon the strange and weird chorus of 
the tropica! night begina, and above, below and 
all around ux we hear the chirp, mutter, whisper- 
ing, humming and screaming of innumerable crea- 
tures, while afar off in the jungle echoes the will 
jand unearthly ery of the jackal in search of hia 
pre: 

We jumped into our sampan, all but Joe well 

Pleased with the experiences of a day with the 
elephants; and, after baggling with the hoatman 
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about his fure, we found ourselves once more 


war were like those of the red 





n everywhere. 


aboard the old ship, with the consclousuess of a) With the knowledge thatthe American soldier was 


day well apent, but with dire misgivings as to 

our abliity tw handle, on the morrow, 
pormous logs uf which our friends the elephants 

mate so ttle aceount. J. GRANT. 
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QUICKENED. 


In hearts depraved to sin 
Some sudden gracious influence 

he fong-lust koud again, 
within the dormant xeuse, 


Arthur Hugh Clough.” 
—~o-——_ 











For the Companion, 


AT LOS VALLES GRANDES. 
In SIX CHAPTERS.—Cuar. I. 


Going to the Station. 


After two years’ service in the Army of the 
Potomac, I was ordered, in the summer of 163, 
w join my regiment, —th United States Infantry, 
in the ‘Territory of New Mexico. ‘The companies 
composing the reghnent were scattered over a 
tract sume three hunered mites In one direction by 
two hundred in another. 

At that time there were no telegraphs nor rail. 
roada weat of the Missouri River. The swiftest 
means of communication between military posts 
were mounted courlers, the stage-coach, and the 
army ambulance, while all stores and supplies were 
moved by ox or mule-truins over lung stretches 
of plain, and through rugged, winding mountain 
defiles. 

‘Two companies of the regiment were stationed 
at Fort Marcy, at Santa Fé. Here were the regi- 
mental headquarters, as well as the headquarters 
of the department. The Clvil War was still in 
progress. 

Many of the company officers held commissions 
as colunela, and even generals, of volunteers, so 
that at this time both my captain and first Heuten- 
ant were in the East, leaving me, the second leu- 
tenant, autocrat of the company. 

A few of us had served brief periods in the 
East, and had been «ent Weat at the time of Sib. 
ley’s invasion of New Mexico from Texas. After 
the check and retreat of the Texans, we took no 
further part in the Civil War, but turned our atten- 
tion to punishing the Navajo and Apache Indians, 
whe had been carrying ona war of reprisal with 
the New Mexicans for many years. 


The Navajos. 


The home of the Navajos les between the Rio 
Grande on the east, the Rio Colorado on the west, 
the San Juan on the north, and the Colorado Chi- 
quito on the south, but from time immemorial they 
had roamed east and west to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond these borders. 

‘They have always been known as a pastoral 
race, raising flocks and herds, aud tilling the soil. 
‘They owned, at the time we began making war 
upon them, sheep and horses by the thousand, and 
rateed large quantities of corn, wheat, beans, and 
other products. 

‘They numbered about twelve thousand, and 
coull put three thousand mounted warriors in the 
field. ‘They were industrious; the men did all the 
hard work, instead of putting It upon the women, 
as do the Indians of the plains and most of the 
marauding tribes. They manufactured all their 
wearing apparel, and made their own weapons, 
such as bows and arrows and lances. ‘They wove 
beautiful blankets, often very 
woollen stockings, and dressed with greater com- 
fort than did most other tribes. In addition to a 
somewhat brilliant costume, they wore numerous 
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an ally of his old-thne enemy, and that the Mext- 
can was wearing the untform uf the “Great Fa: 
ther,” he no longer hesitated to look upon ux ae 
his enemies, but resolved to combat us up to the 
very walls of our posts. 

No road in the Territory was nafe to the traveller; 
no train dared move withoutan escort; towns were 
raided and women and children carried inte cap- 
Uvity. Frightful cases of mutilation and torture 
were constantly occurring t 
wry. Troops wok the deli, and prosecuted with 

















plenty of suffering and hard servic 





built and was uccupled by six companies of infan- 

try and two troops of cavalry. 
Social life at Santa Fé was vei 

ties given by tl 


pleasant. Par. 
ladies of the civil and -military 








Inclined. 


through there. 








on the road at day 
break. It was the 
morning of the thir 

of October when we 
marched out of Fort 
Marey for our new station 
about onc wud 
twenty-five miles toward 
the west. 
band escorted us through 
the plaza and for 
on our way 

Girl 1 lest 
after immemorial custom, and “Aint 

you glad you've got out of the Wilderness?” 








hundre 
he regimental 
1 ile 


playing 
behind 


On the morning of the eighth, after four days of | 
tly, and knit! gradual and constant ascent from the valley of the 


Rio Grande, we began the slow ascent of the most 
dificult portion of our march. 
The woods were full of wild turkeys and moun. 


strings of fine coral, shelly, and many ornaments ' tain grouse, made fat on the pine nuts, and our 
in gilver, and usually appeared with a handsome | company huntsmen were given permission to shoot 


blanket thrown over the shoulder. 


How the War Broke Out. 


a supply for the first meal in our new home. 
It took us from early morning until noon to reach 
the highest point of the road. What with the fre- 


These Indians and the New Mexicana were: quent halts for the men*o ald the over-taxed 


almost constantly at war. Expeditions were fre- 
quently fitted out in the border towns by the class 
of New Mexicans who possessed nelther land nor 
stock, for the sule purpose of capturing the flocks 
and herds of the Navajoa; nor did they refrain 
from taking the Indian children, to be sold to the 
wealthier citizens to serve as household drudges 
or peons. There were few prominent families iv 
the Territory, at the time of which F write, who did 
not possess one or more of these servant-captives. 

‘The Nuvajos retaliated in kind, making raids 
upon the settlements and pasture lands, and driv. 
ingpll sheep, horses and cattle to the mountains. 
Complaints were made by the property-holders, 
and war was declared against them. 

‘Their chiefs, in an interview with the United 
Statex department commander, assured him that 
they considered the Americans as their friends; 
that they robbed and fought only those who robbed 
and fought them. 

Iwas explained to them that, since the war with 
Mexico, the New Mexicans were a part of the great 
American nation, and that their interests were 
ours. They were also aswured that, if they would 
refrain from retaliating, the government would 
protect their interests, and prevent depredations 
im the future. The chiefs retired, promising to 
preserve peace if the Mexicana kept out of their 
country. 

But the irresponsible griso had little to lose and 
much to gain in an Indian war, and kept up his 
thieving forays, in spite of military vigilance. The 
Navajos retaliated, and war was ultimately begun. 
The government determined to conquer the Nava- 
jos, and remove them to a reservation at the 
Bosque Rodonda, on the Rio Pecos, five hundred 
miles euxt of thelr homes. 

The department was in good condition t carry 
on n suecessful war, having, besides our regiment 
of regular Infantry, two reglnents of California 
volunteer infantry, and one regiment each of Call- 
fornia and New Mexican yolunteer cavalry. The 
New Mexicans were under the command of the 
celebrated Kit Carson. 

When the Navajo went upon the war-path he 
was terribly tn earnest, and his methods of waysing 














mules up the steepest places by means of drag- 
ropes, to fill gullies and sloughs with stones, logs 
and earth, to pry the mired wheels up to firm 
ground, and repair broken harnesses and wagons, 
we were over half a day in going a distance which 
could have been accomplished iu twe hours by 
soldiers unencumbered with a baggage and supply 
train. 





First Glimpse of the Valley. 


The downward march on the western slope was 
made rapidly over a good road and without halt. 
From the lower limit of the forest we caught the 
first view of Los Valles Grandes. The valley 
before us was fourteen miles long, and of a nearly 
uniform whith of eight miles. 

Tt was almost surrounded by mountaina; in fact, 
while there were many trailx leading out of it, 
there wax but one practicable wagon-road—that 
by which we had entered. But at the southern 
extremity there was a precipitous caiion, through 
which flowed a considerable stream. To the west 
was another cafion called La Puerta, the door. 
way, which led into the valley of San Antonio. 

The great valley, on the eastern edge of which 
the company now halted for a few moments’ rest 
and observation, was lower through the centre 
than at the sides, not unlike an oblong platter, and 
was perfectly treeless, except that opposite us a 
bold, wood-clad point jutted out from the moun- 
tains about three miles, like a headland into the 
nen. 

‘The whole valley was verdant with thick grass. 


‘hie feature made a marked impression upon 





the soldiers, for New Mexico is a dry territory, 
where the land Is cultivated only along the water. 
courses, where it can be Irrigated. The arid 
higher country bears a grass which grows in 
tufts, and never covers the ground with a sod or 
turf. 

From where the road left the forest to the camp 
of the volunteers, the distance was six miles, # 
gentle dexcent all the way. The encampment wax 
At the end of the wooded point, detached from it 
aud a Hetle Jess tan half a mile to the sonth, on a 
sinall fat enclosed by a gently sloping ridge of 











roughout the Terri. | 





vigilance a war in which there was no glory, and | house. Behind the rew of huts, at the 


Every bund of Indians captured was taken to! slope of the ridge, and o 
the Bosque Kodonda, where a large fort had been) ment from the rear, stood the guard-house, in front 


| 
| 
1 
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I was thus inclined; and 1 was not overjoyed | unbearable exile. 
when, one evening, | received an order to leave | civilities were passed, he asked me if my animals 
the city with my company w take post at Los|were in a condition to warrant his loading the 
Valles Grandes, The Great Valleys, there to re-| wagons with hiv company property as soon as 1 
Neve a company of California infuntry, which | discharged mine, and making an evening's march 
had been watching an Indian trall which passed | toward Santa Fé. 
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horseshoe shape. The ridge was, In fact, a verl- 
table horseshoe in xhape, the row of aixteen cabins 
stretching acrows the curve, and looking out of th 
opening toward the custern wide of the valley. 
Fifty yards In front of the cabins, stretching across 
the horseshoe from point to point, owed a crystal 
stream of water, aixteen feet wide and two feet 
deep, which roxe from forty.two springs uear the 
northern end of the valley. The ridge enclosing 
the encampment was nowhere more than fifteen 
feet above the level parade. 

‘The cabins were of pine, lauked on the north by 
the kitchen and stable, and on the south by a atore- 
utre of 
the horseshoe curve, two-thirds the way up the 

rlooking the encamp- 

















of which paced a sentinel. 





Glad to be Relieved. 
Resuming our march, a brisk atep soon brought 


departments of the Territory, and the leading Mexi- | us to the encampment. At the brook before the 
can families, helped to make Fort Marcy a desir. ; parade I was met by the volunteer office: 
uble station for the young oflicer who was gocially | graceful Heutenant, who seemed overjoyed at the 





tall, 


prospect of leaving what he considered a life of 
Even before the customary 






T told him they were, provided he took the two 


The order was peremptory. We packed our bag. | wagons belonging to the camp in addition, #o that 
gage during the first hours of the night, und were | the loud» would be light. 


He approved of my 
suggestion, and promized to send buck the wagons 
aw soon as he arrived at Marcy. 

‘The wood-yard was well supplied with fuel, 
and I could see no reason why the wagona 
and mutes might not be spared fourteen days. 

One reason for doing all T could 


Giving an Alarm. 


to hasten the departure of the Californiana was 
that my men desired to move into the cabins at 
once, 

With my first glance at the encampment, tt had 
seemed to me too open to surprise. ‘The adjacent 
forest-clad point crept up near the left flank, offer 
ing an effectual screen to an attacking party, and 
the overlooking sentinel at the guard-house did not 
have a range of vision to the rear of more than 
fifty yards. 

He was not on the summit of the ridge by at 
least half that distance, and walked along the side 
of the guard-houxe next the parade. Ie could see 
nothing of the surface of the valley to the west 
of the ridge, and when pausing along the front of 
the building, as he paced back and forward, he 
saw nothing to the rear of his beat. 

1 expressed my opinion of the situation to the 
volunteer officer, but he replied, “Pshuw! you 
might as well take the sentinel off for all the good 
he does as a lookout for Indians.” 

“Flave you seen no Indians?” I asked. 

“Not a redskin except an occasional Pueblo since 
I have been here. 

“1 suppose you haye scouted the country thor. 
ought: 

There isn't a trail within thirty miles or more 
that we do not know, and in some directions we 
have scouted twice that distance. These bundles 
of wolf-skins and other pelts you see going Into 
the wagons are pretty good evidence that my men 
know the country.” 

We walked to the kitchen and found, hanging on 
the walls of a store.room, 1 dozen quarters of 
venison, the carcass of a bear, and several bunches 
of wild fowl. 

“We are not obliged to kill our cattle here to 
supply the men with meat," added the Heutenant. 
“We kill them only when we desire a change from 
wild meat.” 

“[ suppose you intend to take all this game to 
Santa Fé?” 

“Not if you will accept the gift of all but a 
couple of quarters, which we will take in, with a 
few turkeys, to friends.” 

“Thank you aud your men. We shall be grateful 
for a change from beef, mutton and pork. 

‘We went back to the parade, and stood looking 
at the surrounding mountains in the deepening 
twilight. 

“What other ways are there in and out of the 
valley, besides the one by which we entered?” I 
neked. 

“Well, on the east and south sides there ty a trail 
between all the penks, four in all, and one x 
1 
descends from the valley level to the Jemez River 























le-path to the Indian Pueblo of Jemez, which | 

















bottom, a perpendicular distance of neurl 
thousand feet In a distance of twelve miles 
And to the west and north?” 
‘To the north there ia trail w Abiquiu, rac 
travelled, and tw the west there is only La Puc 
inw which all the other trails concentrate, f 
parties going west. It ts to wateh La Puerta ¢ 
this camp wax established.” 
“You have seen nu Navajos or signs of thet 
since you came?” 

Yes, wlgne; but we hay no Tndtans 
Hes have gone through here tn the night, but nog 
of them were driving stolen stock.” 
Tlearned all 1 could from the Heutenant, whit 
his men hurried thelr baggage and stores inte th 
wagons; but he was xo much excited over th 
prospect of leaving the Valleys, and x0 curious t 
learn of events in Santa Fe that 1 met with Littl 
success. When the guard of regulars relieved thet 
volunteer guard, I placed my sentinel on a beat a 
dozen yarde In the rear of the xunrd-house, which 
enabled him to see several hundred yards back of 
the ridge, and yet not show himself prominently 
to an approaching foe. 

The company under my command at the time 1" 

entered the Great Valleys consisted of but forty. 
five men, and ten of these were general prisoners 
in charge of the guard—three of them wearing 
balLand-chain riveted to the left ankle—under 
sentence of courts martial for various Infractions 
of discipline. These prisoners went w the guard. 
house, while the other men spent the afternoon in 
making the cabins comfortable for the night. 
The inner walls of the cabins had been neatly 
hewn smooth with an adze, and the names of the 
former occupants had been carved with a pock 
knife, or burned in with a hot poker along the 
upper courses of the loge. Each hind a broad, 
open stone fireplace und chimney set in one corner, 
after the Mexican fashton. 

No uniform plan lad been observed tn the con. 
struction of the cabins, but the occupants had fol- 
lowed their own ideus ax to what would be com. 
fortable. The height, width and depth we: 
able, but their fronts made a perfect 

The but which fell to my lot, simp)y ec 

had been built for and occupied by my prede- 
cessor, was about the shabblest of them all. It 
stood at the extreme right of the line, far from 
kitchen and stable, and was built of poplar, the 
only one not of pine in the row. It was ten by 
eight feet on the ground, and five feet high. Thin 
house I occupied only until a more spacious one 
was built for me, a little more retired from the 
vicinity of the men. 
The first cabin had no windows, but ite ample 
fireplace furnished 80 much heat that the door 
stood open most of the time to adinit the daylight; 
and at night the piteh-pine Mumes made candle~ 
useless, There were no sawed beards In camp. 
Doors and floors were made of puncheons. The 
doors were hung on crenking wooden hinges, and 
fastened by wouden Intches raised by leather 
thongs. 












































Preparations for Winter. 


The day following our arrival was spent in 
making arrangements for passing the winter in 
the valley. The men were busy filing besl.sacks, 
cuttng firewood, and repalring the cabins. ‘Ten 
head of beef-cattle had been turned over to me 
with the other property of the camp, and 1 had 
placed them in charge of a soldier, with orders to 
herd them In the valley immediately in front of the 
opening, where they could be plainly seen from 
the parade as well as the guurd-house, 

At noon two Mexican hunters, father and son, 
rode up to my dour, the former mounted on a mule, 
and the latter on a burro or donkey. ‘The elder 
sald their vames were José and Manuel Cordova, 
of Caiioncito; that they were luoking for deer, und 
would like permission to make the camp their 
place of rendezvous. 1 gave them permission to 
do so, and thelr two animals were turned louse 
with our stock. 

At about four o'clock in the afternoon, tired with 
superintending the work of repairing and arrang. 
ing the quarters, a work to which, In the case of 
my own cabin, I had lent my personal assistance, 
Laat down with my feet to the fire, and my back to 
the open door, to rend. 

Half an hour had passed in this way, when f win 
startled by a shouting, out in the valley. 1 went 
quickly to the centre of the parade, where the men 
were fast assembling with their arms, and saw the 
herder running toward camp at the top of his 
apeed, waving his hat and shouting. Behind him 
the steers were running in the opposite direction, 
driven by six Indians on foot, who were waking 
the echoes with thelr war-whoups. 

Capt. C. A. Curtis, U.S, 
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For the Companion. 


THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


‘The Big Trees of Callfornta represent the largest 
growth known in the vegetable kingdom of the 
world, with the exception of a apectes of the Bue 
lyptus of Australia. 

One who has never seen these great monsters 
can have no just conception of thelr Immenst 
nor of the impression made by them upon the 
mind. Inthe Eastern or Atlantic States, we think 
we have scen monsters in the tree world when we 
have stood beneath a pine ur an oak which meas 
ures four or six feet in diameter, and I#.u hundred 
feet high. But the largest trees In California have 
limbs that are six and one-half feet in diameter, 
one hundred feet from the ground. 

“The Grizzly Giant,” one of the most famous of 
the trees In the Mariposn Grove, has its first nb 
one hundred feet from the roots, The Hmb Ix six 
and one-half feet in diainete 

Nine feet from the ground the tree is twenty. 
seven feet In diameter, aud below that height Its 
thickness increases. The tree stands grim and 
grizzly, far apart from any of its companions, with 
a sublime solitariness in Ite grandeur. 

AMl the largest and most prominent of the Big 
have their distinguishing titles. Kuch of 
States ha itt representative among the wi 
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and many of America’s most famous men are | 
honored in the appellations. General Grant has 
a namesake, as grim and stolid us the great Gen- 
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‘stone and the English alliance; and soon after, 
‘the Irish Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops 





wood of the Pacific is of the same family. Some 
of the trees standing in California are estimated 
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which it takes the carrying of letters; the nse of - 
pneumatic tubgs for messages in large cities; the 
establishment of savings-hanks at post-offices ; 





to be, at least, four thousand years old, Some 


published a declaration to the effect that, in their | 


eral—who was present, 1 believe, at the chris- 
tening of the tree. > 

One of the greatest of the trees lies fallen on 
the earth. It is called the “Andrew Johnson, 

































or the “Fallen Monarch.” 
The title was given at the time 

of the impeachment of President 
Jobnson. It is estimated that the 
“Fallen Monarch” was, when stand- 
ing, about four hundred feet high, 
and nearly forty feet in diameter. 
The bark and sap are now gone, but 
the tree still measures nearly thirty 
feet in diameter as it lies prone on 
the earth. A long ladder is used in 
mounting to i t. 

The very largest of the Big Trees 
of California in what is known 
as the Calaveras Grove, which is 
owned by private parties. Among 
these there is a dead and fallen tree, 
which is supposed to have been forty 
feet in diameter, and four liundred 
and fifty feet high when standing. 
It is estimated that it has been pros- 
trate a thousand years. The sap and bark of 
this tree are gone, but the diameter of its trunk 
still measures thirty-four feet. 

The tallest tree standing is called the “New 
York tree it is thirty feet, in diameter, and 
three hundred and si: six feet high. ‘There is 
another tree, not so tall, which is thirty-seven 
feet in diameter, and the bark alone measnres 
thirty-one inches in thickness. 2 

In the Mariposa Grove there is a tree known as 
the “Telescope.” ‘The trunk is a hollow cylinder, 
open at the top, about one hundred feet away. 
The cavity at the base is large enough to shelter 
half a dozen men on horseback. One of the 
largest of the fallen trees is also hollow. One 
tay ride in at the lower end, and go ont at a 
knot-hole one hundred feet up the trunk. 

One of the most remarkable of these gigantic 
trees stands directly over the broad roadw: 
which has been constructed through the grove. 
‘There is an archway for the drive, cut through 
the base of the very tree itself. This archway, 
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which was bored and burned through, is some | have been allied in the support of Irish Home | 


ten feet in diameter and twelve fect high, and on 
either side there yet remains ten feet of solid wall 
of wood which snpports the tree. Into the arch- 
way, under the vertical trunk of the tree, a stage- 
coach drawn by four horses may be driven, and 





can find there secure shelter from rain or storm | that Mr. Gladstone, as the leader of the English | 


above. 
here are in all some six hundred of these Big 
‘Trees in the Mariposa Grove. ‘The lands—twenty- 
five hundred acres—have Ieen withdrawn from 
sale by the general government, and they are 
now kept as a National and World's Park, held 
in trust forever by the State of California for the 
people of the world. The reservations include 
the Yosemite Valley 

The regions are visited during the summer— 
for they are inaccessible usually during the winter 
and spring i consequence of the deep snowfall 
there—by tonrists from all parts of the world, 
and especially by people of the Old World, who 
find these stupendous phenomena of very great 
interest. In the travelling party with me during 
iny visit there were representatives of England, 
Scotland and Australia. Ina party of seventeen 
making the tour tu the reservation there were 
only three Americans. 

The big trees are botanically known as the 
Sequoia Gigantea, though they -have also been 
called hy some botanists Sequoia Washingtonia, 
honoring our greatest and most illustrious name. 
The tree is oftenest called in England, Europe 
and Australia the Wellingtonia, in honor of the 
Iron Duke, though the correct name, Sequoia 
Gigantea, is replacing all other appellations. 

The wood is a variety of the cedar. 




















suppose they are old enough to have been growing 
at the time of the Deluge. 
The heart of the tree | 
structible by the decay that is usnal in other 
woods exposed to atmospheric influences. 
This certainly does not rot. under ordinary 
climatic action. Furthermore, the wood does 

not shrink like other timbers, since it cone 

or 








tracts from the ends and not from the sides 
edges, as is usual with other varieties. 





Specimens of these trees are not allowed to 
be taken by tourists from the National Ii 
vations. Not even a twig or shrub or flower 
is permitted to he plucked. ‘There, policemen 
and are ‘throughout the 


parks to prevent spoliation by tourists. Hows 











guards stationed 





ever, licensed parties live upon the reserva- 
tion who have for sale the seeds of thi 
species of wonder-wood, Foreigners are 





usually the heaviest purchasers. 

Many young trees of the Big ‘Tree species 
have been started in various parts of Cali- 
hey 
are found in the streets of Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino and other Southern California 

ies. Though it might be supposed that a 
reat would be 
of very slow growth, 

the young Sequoias | 
are found to 
grow quite 





now growing thriftily. 





fornia, and 








age is reckoned sc 





opinion, Mr. Parnell shonld no longer remain at ; 
the head of the Irish party. 


supposed to be inde-| ‘Thus the Irish Nationalists, who for four years | 


have stood shoulder to shoulder, a perfectly united 
hody, and who have followed Mr. Parnell during 
that period with disciplined obedience and har- 
mony, have been split into two bitterly hostile 
factions; and thereby the cause of Home Rule, 
which seemed on the eve of victory, is probably 
postponed for a long period. 

One important incident of the crisis was a man- 
ifesto issued by Mr. Parnell, in which he pro- 
fessed to repeat a conversativn between himself 
and Mr. Gladstone over a year ago, as to the pro- 
visions of a Home Rule Bill. 

He declared that Mr. Gladstone proposed that, 
in the event of an Irish Parliament being estab- 
lished, the judiciary, the land question, and the 
control of the constabulary, should still remain 
in the hands of the English Parliament. 

But this would not be a satisfactory measure to 
Ireland, Mr. Parnell declared that, for effective 
Home Rule, these threo matters should be given 
over to the Irish Parliament, when it was estab- 
lished. 
accuracy 














in reporting the conversation. 


fasion which the events described have brought 
into the party of the Gladstonian Liberals, will 
lend a deep interest to the transactions of British 
politics in the coming weeks and months. 


| 
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LIVING KINDNESS. 


Ab, friends ! dear friends—if any such there be— 

Keep not your loving thoughts away from me 
Till Tam gone; 

I want them now to help me on my way. 

As lonely watchers want the light of day 


Ere it {s morn, 
Serie =D. F. Hodges, 
a ge 





rapidly. ‘The Californians of one thonsand years 
hence may see them in their full prime. 

Within the reservation an English artist: has 
established a studio, in which he devotes himself 
almost exclusively to painting the scenes in the 
Yosemite. His pictures have hecome famous. 


M. V. Moonr. 


——0r 


For the Companion. 
A PANACEA. 
Frown if you must: laugh If you can! 
Is good advice for every man. 
A laugh that tickles Iu the throat 
Io any aliment’s antidote ! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAS. 


se 
THE IRISH CRISIS. 


Just at the time that the British Parliament 
assembled for its antumm session, —it met on 
November 25th,—a sudden and exciting crisis 
occurred in the two parties which for four years 











j Rule. ‘The crisis arose from the exposure, in a 
court of justice, of conduct on the part of Mr. 
| Parnell, the leader of the Irish Nationalists, 
which cast a stain upon his personal character. 
The immediate result of this exposure was 











Liberals supporting Home Rule, declared that he 
and his party could no longer remain in alliance 
with the Irish Home Rulers, unless Mr. Parnell 
‘ceased to be at their head. 

| Before, however, Mr. Gladstone's letter, mak- 
ling this declaration, was given to the public, the 

Trish party had met, and in spite of the. stain 

upon Mr. Parnell, had amanimonsly re-elected 
him as their chief. 

| But Mr. Gladstone’s declaration, as soon as it 
| was made known, quickly bronght about a sharp 
division in the ranks of the Irish Nationalists 
One section strenuously advocated sustaining Mr. 
Parnell, in spite of the attitude of Mr. Gladstone 
and the English Liberals. 

But another, and as it proved, much larger 
section of the Irish party, wishing to maintain 
the alliance of the Gladstonians as the best hope 
of obtaining Home Rule, as earnestly favored 
i rejection of Mr. Parnell as the Irish leader, and 
| the choice of some other to take his place. 

After a week of most exciting incidents, the 
latter section carried the day. Mr. Parnell was 


repndiated by a decided majority of the Irish 
members, 


| hy them to take his place. 
All the Irish envoys visiting America, except 
one, issued a statement in which they resolved to 


















The Red. ' repndiate Mr. Parnell, and to stand by Mr. Glad- | 


and Mr. Justin McCarthy was chosen | 


THE POST-OFFICE. 


| No adjunct of modern civilization has had a 
‘more rapid development than the carrying and 
| distribution of the mails. 

The United States surpasses all other nations 
in the amonnt of its mail matter carried, in the 
| number of its post-offices, and in the proportion 
of post-oftices to the population. While the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
has some eighteen thousand post-oftices, or one 
post-office to about every two thousand of popu- 
lation, and France seven thousand offices, or one 
for each five and a half thousand people, we have 
in the United States more than sixty-two thou- 
sand post-offices, which means that the average 





thousand. 

‘The United States post-office handles many 
more letters than any other country. While 
sumewhat more than a iuillion and a balf letters 
were delivered in the United Kingdom in the last 
reported year, in our own country nearly one 
million nine hundred thousand were transmitted. 

There is one important difference between the 
administration of onr post-office department and 
that of most European countries. 
attempt on the part of our government to make a 
profit from the carrying of the mails. While the 
British Government derives a net revenue of sev- 
eral millions of dollars each year from its post- 
office departnent, our own was operated during 
the last fiscal year a8 a loss of somewhat less 
than six million dollars. 

‘The reason for this is plain. No government 
of a civilized modern State really desires to make 
money out of the Insiness of carrying the inail 
of the people, and all such govermments have 
gradually reduced the cost of postage. But the 
great majority of the European uations have ex- 
penses which exceed their revennes, and their 














ever it is practicable. 

In the United States, on the contrary, our 
national revenues have for several years: been in 
excess of the needs of the xovermment. ‘This 
j surplus revenue has heen an excellent occasion, 





cheapening of the postal service. 

The deficit in the post-office department is not 
due, indeed, to any loss of money in the actual 
| carrying of letters. Asa matter of fact, there is 
a yearly profit of nearly thirty millions of dollars 
from letter-postage. But it takes all this profit, 
and more too, to transport the other and cheaper 
classes of mail, to carry the immense inail of the 
|Rovernment itself, and to extend mail facilities 
over newly settled regions. 

The development, extension and improvement 
of the postal service has by no means reached its 
limit. Many proposed new steps in advance are 
discussed in the postmaster-general’s annnal re- 
port, lately submitted to the President. ‘The early 
reduction of letter-postage to one cent is one of 
these measures; and it is shown that the existing 
deficit, which now hinders a farther reduction of 
letter-postage, conld he removed, or very nearly 
| Temoved, by legislation which would prevent cer- 
tain large losses in the administration of the de- 
partinent. 

Other changes or improv 
to are a postal telegraph 





























nents looked forward 
stem, under which the 








telegraphic communication in the same way in 





Mr. Gladstone denied the Irish leader's | 


‘The disruption of the Trish party, aud the con- | 


unmber of people to every post-office is about one | 


There is no) 


xovernments are pressed to obtuin revenue wher- | 


therefore, for the extension, improvement and | 


government would take to itself the bnsiness of | 


the establishment of house letter-boxes, where 
i letters can be received and mailed; and free de- 
| livery in smaller places than any which now have 
delivery by carriers. 


—— +e 


DRAW IT OUT. 


farmer, ignorant of modern 
motor at 


A Pennaylvanin 
science, was lately watching an electri 
work. 

“Where does the power come from?” he asked. 
“1 see machinery, but no power to drive it, Whe 
do you get this tremendous force?” 

{is latent in the earth,” he was told, “in the 
air, the Iron, the wires. We simply call It forth, 
set it to work.” 

Is not the same faet true In the world of mind as 
of matter? ‘There is a power, an energy for good, 
latent in every human soul, which, when called 
out, trolled, set to work, can move the world; 
ut how few men know how to reach or master it! 

One woman may pass through her Ife ax «ister, 
wife and mother without influencing the destiny 
of a single human being. She feeds the people 
near to ber, makes their clothes, pays them thelr 
wages, but she and they touch each other only as 
the cold iron does the cold earth. The force is 
Ixtent in both, but no spark calls It forth into strong, 
useful action. 

Another woman will sweep her whole family 
with her up into happy, loving thoughts and high 
endeavor. 

This boy, warm and genial, influel 
comrade on the play-ground; that other re 
{ morose, cold and friendless. 

The same story can be told of nations. 
Puritan came to New England, and the Scotch 
Irishman to Pennsylvania, and too often saw in the 
Indian only a savage, who must be slaughtered or 
burned to keep him from sluughtering or burning. 
‘The Moravian and Quaker, and some Puritans as 
well, found in the same Indian x man and a friend, 
who welcomed them to his hearth and gladly knelt 
at their altar. 

‘These last found the secret light-giving force in 
the red man’s soul, while the others never knew 
that it was there. 

It exists to-day in every human soul, no matter 
how degraded or debased. 

The electrician draws his mysterious motive 
power out of every object fn nature, however 
seemingly dead. Let ux not be blind to the lesson 
whieh he teaches ux. 
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ESCAPE- 





ALVES. 


A clergyman from New York, whose standards 
in literature, art and music are high and severe, 
passed his vacation last year ina town which has 
grown into some importance by reason of its 
| attractiveness as # suminer resort. 

Durlng the season an exhibition of pictures and 
a concert were given for the benefit of some char- 
ity. Our critical friend listened to the very ordi- 
nary music and looked at the rather crude paint- 
ings with Inpatient contempt. The next time he 
met the village minister, he asked: 

“Why do you encourage your people to sing 
without better instructors, and to dabble with paints 
when they have neither knowledge nor talents? 
It ix a pure waste of thne. Of what use ean niusic 
or pictures be to them? 

They are escape-valves," was the wise pastor's 
prompt reply. “They area vent for the fancy or 
the impulxex or the passions which might otherwise 
get the mastery of them. ‘The lives of these people 
are mainly spentin labor. ‘These poor songs and 
pictures make their holiday, and are, to a large 
extent, the safety-valves of their lives.” 

Busy Americans who are still influenced by 
Puritan asceticism are apt to neglect too much the 
“escape-valves” of life. Nature has provided 
xome such relief for many men and women from 
the strain of overwork, in a taste or fancy which 
is often oddly at variance with thelr occupatio 

Anxious parents sometimes regard with disfavor 
the hobbies of their children, the rage for photogra- 
phy, sketching, animals or collections of all kinds, 
which they fear “will take thelr minds from their 
| studie 

If the pursuit ix 4 harmless, healthy one, and 
followed with moderation, it will probably keep 
their minds fresh and vigorous for study. 

‘The parents themselves would often find thelr 
own minds and tempers in more healthy condition 
if they had some escape-valve for their energy and 
| imagination, 
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GIRLS WHO WOULD BE Boys. 


‘The few girls who wish they were boys are about 
| fourteen years old. From babyhood they have 
enjoyed the freedom of boys in thelr play, and 
still love thelr freedom. ‘They have climbed high, 

mbered over great stone walla, vaulted 
=, played vartous kinds of ball, swam, skated, 
ed over with the dog on the grass, played 
games in the summer evenings, and tumbled into 
hed as tired and thoughtless as a boy. 

But they have reached the mature age of four. 
teen y now begins what they call their 
slavery. ‘Their mothers insist on lengthening their 
dresses a Httle, and have new ideas about arrang. 

|iag their hair, both of which are hindrances to 
| freedom of movement. ‘They discover that there 
| isa precious thing that goes by the name of com. 
| Plexton, of which they had scarcely heard before, 
and they fud ita perfect despot. Elder sisters 
object to the vaulting of fences and the climbing 
of tall trees, as no longer proper, and maiden 

nts are shocked at the running of races on the 
sidewalk. 

Gradually the truth forees Itself upon the minds 
of these girls that they cannot have quite the 
liberty that boys continue to enjoy all their ives. 
They still believe that they ought to enjoy it, and 
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will enjoy it in the future, but at present they ure 
obliged to conform to the uxages of their country, 
and they do not like it. 

What would they have thought If they had Nved 
half a century ago, when almost every innocent 
exercise of girls was looked upon with disap- 
proval, and girls were in reality “slaves” to an 
erroneous idea of decorum! Many of them, as a 
contemporary remarked the other day, were “care. 
fully bred aa if for reaidence in a consumptives’ 
home.” 

At present, a girl of good sense can enjoy, 
not, indeed, the full freedom of a boy, even the 
breezy, muscular brother whom she likes beet 
would pot approve of that, but freedom enough 
for the full development of her bodily and mental 
faculties. 

A girl who in summer swims, plays tennis, rides, 
rows, sails, and in winter does a fair share of 
household labor, and takes her daily outdoor walk 
for exercise, need not auffer for want of freedom. 
Nevertheless, there will always be girls who wish 
they were boys, and they will generally be about 
fourteen years old. 


—~o—__— 








MAGNANIMO 


A good book might be written on the amiable 
traits of great men; and for such a book a good 
chapter might be drawn from Darwin's reminis. 
cences of his famous contemporaries among men 
of sclence. 

The wone of the reminiacences is of iteelf a fine 
illustration of the magnantmity, the spirit of kind 
and generous appreciation, which ought to char. 
acterize men of genius and scholarship. He loved 
to dwell upon the best und strongest points of his 

* fellow-workers, and even of those who might be 
thought his rivals. 

Darwin felt, as he says, a high reverence for 
Sir John Herschel, whom he met at his home at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and sfterward in Lon- 
don. “He never talked much, but every word he 
uttered was worth listening to.” Darwin was 
doubtless a good listener. 

In all bletory there 1s probably no finer display 
of mutual generosity and magnanimity than 
occurred between Darwin and Wallace in connec: | 
tion with the publication of their theory of descent, | 
now commonly known as Darwinism, or the doc- 
trine of natural selection. Darwin had been 
experimenting and reasoning upon the subject for 
twenty years, and had already communicated his 
hypotheals to Lyell, Hooker, Asa Gray, and others, 
when Wallace, who was then in the Malay archi. ° 
pelago, sent him a manuscript essay in which was 
embodied the very theory on which Darwin had xo 
long been laboring. 

Lyell at once urged that the two essays, Darwin's 
and Wallace’s, should be published simultaneously, 
and this wae finally done; but it ia pleasant to see 
how handsomely Darwin refers to the matter. 

“1 wae at firat very unwilling to consent,” he says, 
“nal thought Mr. Wallace might con: ...er my doing 
80 unjuatifiable, for I did not then know how gen- 
erous and noble was his disposition. 

Great intellect, great Industry, great success, 
these must always be objects of admiration; but 
by themselves they can never touch men’s deeper 
feelings like simple greatness of soul. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


Our readers will observe that, with the beginning 
of the new year, the Historical Calendar, which 
has occupied a conspicuous place at the head of | 
the «ixth page of The Companion during the last 
three yeurs, is displaced, and is succeeded by 4 
new department of brief “suggestions.” 

There will be found tn thix place, every week 
during the present year, something to study up 
and think about—ureful hints that will, if followed 
up, train the powers of observation and of thought. 
Our readers will see, as the weeks go by, that the 
topics suggested cover a wide range, and open 
fields in all branches of knowledge. They are in- 
tended to be such that any bright boy of twelve or 
fourteen years in any part of the country can 
follow the suggestions. 

We wish It to be understood that we do not ask 
or expect any answers to the questions proposed, 
nor do we Intend to give answers to the questions. 
In short, the new department ix nota puzzle column, 
but what it purports to be, a collection of sugges- 
tions for the boys and girls to ponder upon. But 
if any readers wish to keep a record of the number 
of points suggested which they have Investigated, 
and send us the result at the end of a year, we shall 
be glad to learn the fact, and to recognize publicly | 
the merita of those who anawer the largest num- 
her of questions. 
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UNWELCOME REPLIES. 


A partisan inevitably weakens hia position when 
he gives the other aide a chance to retort. Such an 
opportunity was unwittingly afforded by an Eng- 
lish clergyman, who hoped that three noted states- 
men, in whom he believed, might “all hang to- 
gether.” 

“Amen!” fervently responded a member of the 
opposite party. 

“L mean,” said the minister, in haste, “that they 
may hang together in accord and concord.” 

“It doesn't matter what sort of a cord it ts,” was 
the hnmediate reply. 

A Russian gentleman of distinction once dined 
with Sir Stafford Northcote, at a time when Eng- 
land was supposed to aim at interfering between 
Russia and Turkey in their disagreement. In the 
course of conversation the Russian became very 
loud in abuse gf England, and Sir Stafford made 
ho response until his gueat exclaimed, “You Eng- 
lish are like the pigs which hunt in dirt for truf- 
fles.” 














ay rather, monsieur,” remarked Sir Stafford, 
“the dogs which drive the pigs away.” 

During the reat of the dinner England’s sympa 
thy for Turkey was a forbidden subject. 





“] have at least one mercy to be thankful for,” , 


said an irate Englishman one day, in the course of 
a dispute with a patriotic Frenchman, “and that is 
that ] was born on this side the Channel!” 

The Frenchman looked him over with a dawning 
smile. 

“1, too, am glad, monsieur,” said he, sweetly. 
“We are the most civilized nation on earth. You 
would have died of homesickness.” 


2 ee 
OBJECTED TO TIGER: 





When commercial treaties were entered into 
between Japan and the Wertern Powers, the 
Japanese objected tw the admission of foreign 
goods so far aa they could. 1t was necessary to 
prepare schedules of articlea to be imported, and 
the rate of duty imposed. All “unenumerated 
articles” were detained by the cu-tums officials, 
who made the best terms they could with the co 
signee. The English Consul write~ of the business 
at Yokohama in Leo: 


Among the curiosities of Imports, I found duly 
entered two tigers! Worth about one hundred 
dollars in the Straits, they sold here in Japan for 

urposes of exhibition for three or four thousand 
dollars. And in this, as in other things, the appe- 
tite appeared to grow by indulgence, for the tigers 
led to an order for a brace of elephants. 

But even here there wap an impediment to be got 
over on the part of the Japanese authorities, and 
the following story was in circulation ; 

Whether they objected because tigers were not 
in the tariff, or on some other equally valid ground, 
certain it is they did object. As the importer was 
a Dutch subject, it became a matter of discussion 
with the Dutch Consul, who solved the difticulty 
with great readinces. 

When the Japanese Custom-house and the Con- 
sul seemed to have come to a dead-lock, the ques. 
tion arose, What was to be done with the article? 
The Custom-house would not pase it, the shi 
could not take it back—what wax to be done wit 
the beautiful beast’ 

“Oh, very well,” said the Consul, seeing it was 
time to make a last stroke for hia countryman’s 
merchandise; “since you say it fe impossible to 
allow it to be entered and sold, there is nothing 
left but for the merchant to lose his money and let 
the beaxt out.” 

“Let it loose!” exclaimed the officials, in various 
anes: or horror and dismay; “why, it will eat us 
allup!” 

“Really, I don’t know. Perhaps he fa not hungry. 
In any case I cannot compel the merchant to keep 
him.” 

It ig not necessary to add that the interdict on bis 
sale was soon removed, and, instead of making a 
meal of the Japanere, he served to feast the eyes 
of thousands at xo many cash per head. 
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Mr. Balfour, iu his “Leaves from My Chinese 
Serap-book,” says that a most amusing chapter in 


‘the history of oficial etiquette In China might be 
[written under the heading of “The Emperor is 


Thanked.” He says he ia reminded by this Chinese 
formality of a pedagogue who always insisted on 
his pupils’ thanks on every occasion. If he asked 
a boy what time it was, the proper form for his 
reply waa, “‘Half-past two, sir, thank you!” 


The conatitutional maxim, “The King can do no 
harm,” might, in Chinese official language, be 
translated, “The Emperor can do nothing that is 
not benevolent.” 

‘An amusing Incident occurred not long ago, In 
connection with a Manchu officer of high rank, 
Wulahaich-ungah, the President of the ard of 
Ceremonies. This gentleman returned thanks for 
the honor of having been invited to a sacrificial 
feast by the Emperor, and the next day a terrible 
anubbing was administered to him. 

It appears that the Emperor had not invited him 
atall, and was much astonished. 

“His name,” says the Decree, “does not appear 
in the list uf guesta approved by Us, and in thus 
thanking Us he has heen guilty of a great plece of 
carelesaness.” 

The Committee of the Board of Panishments 
allotted a penalty to poor Wulahstch-ungah, who 
should, according to etiquette, have been grateful 
for that also, though hia thanks are not recorded. 
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TEN MUS! 


With many people, all other considerations must 
yleli to their notions of symmetry, which often 
turn out to mean mere balancing or measuring of 
one part with auother, and not the higher harmony 
of parta which sometimes involves a little irregu- 
larity. The artist finds that the symmetry of hix 
picture fg helped by making the objects which he 
representa at one side of the canvas higher than 
those which he depicts on the other. 


Not so, however, wax It with a worthy man, by 
occupation a carpenter, who once had charge of 
the arrangements at an exhibition given at a 
country town in aid of acharity. A tableau was 
to be given in which the editor of the local news- 
paper, who was a poet of no little reputation in 
the country around, was to be shown seated ina 
chair anid surrounded by the muses. 

‘At the rehearsal, the young ladies representing 
the muses came upon the stage, and took their 
places, five on one side of the editor and four on 
the other. 

“See here,” said the director of the exhibition, 
has got to be another of thoge girls.” 
nother muse!” said one of the ladies; “why, 
there are nine of us. Didn't you know that there 
were only nine muxes?” 

“Can't help that,” said the carpenter; “‘aymme- 
try requires ten muses—five on each side!” 

So another young lady was decked out, la 
in copies of the editor’s newspaper, and ma 
represent the muse of Journaliam! 
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THE SHORT-STOP. 


The base-ball field is not the place where one 
looks for literary wit, yet now and then it happens 
that a good pat saying is heard there which shows 
not only readiness, but familiarity, with literature. 


It was on an occasion when a college nine was 
playing the nine from a fitting-school, and the 
short-stop of the latter was an absurdly tall and 
thin fellow, named Brown, apparently some ten 
years older than the boys with whom he was ass0- 
elated. He played very badly, muffing and 
fumbling, untfl It was suggested that he was only 
put on the nine for the joke of having so long a 
man as short-atop. 

“He is Hike the Ancient Mariner,” one of the 
college nine said; “he ix ‘long and lank and 


| Brown.” 


“He ia more like the Ancient Mariner,” quickly 
and wittily returned the friend to whom the re- 
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SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
49 & 51 Franklin Street (Entire Bullding), Boston, Mass. 


Cold Rings. 


With full information as to 
sizes, Envelopes to match, cost 
of stamping from Crest, Mono 
gram, coat of arms, address, etc. 












No. 412. 


No. 301. 


On page 590 of THE PrENUM List will be found illus- 
trated and described fourteen Rings. Nos. 412 and 301, 
here shown, are the most sought for. 

No. 412 is chaste in design, yet it is very beautiful, 


seribers. Price, $1.25. a 
Any Comrasion subscriber sending us one new’ sub- 
seriber can have elther one of these Rings. 
Postage 6 cents extra. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





Do you wish to 


STUDY. wcecta"in Buse 
ness? If so, you must have a good 
business education. This may now 
be obtalued during spare hours, at your own heme, 
at small cost. The best instruction is given by mail 
{0 BOOK-KREPING, BUSINESS FORMS, PENMANSHIP, ARITHME- 


Tic, BUSINESS LAW, LRTTER-WRITING, GRAMMAR, SHORT. 
HAND, ETC. Adapted to boys and girls and middle. 


TELECRA P HY. |aged persons. Low rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
Learner's manual of complete instruction, with de- teed. cnntablished ae oe scares and 
scription of instruments. How to put up Telegraph ances from ever ate, Cn ree. 
(ints, Electric Bell Batteries ete. By mail, FER. | BRYANT & STRATTON'S COLLEGE, 
4. H. Bunnell & Co. 0 Cortiandt 8t., New York. 467 Main stre Ry. 





Did You Receive 


A BEAUTIFUL OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bible Free 





The Only Paper Which Dr. Talmage Edits? 


| If not, It is because you forgot to carry out your 
intention to send your name to 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
| tor that magnificent Premium. 

‘The Dec. 11 issue of The Youth’s Companion 
tells you all about it, and ft will be to your interest 
to Immediately turn to 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


announcement in that issue, and then, without any 
delay whatever, send your name to 


Vee Ta Pnage 










ORGANS, 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


| SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


We will rad S Ser oA 

‘e will send you a fringed Linen y of “An 
Ow! Maid,’ Floss to work it, INGaLLs’ Book oF StiTcH- 
xs and Ingalls’ 32-page IMustrated Catalogue of Stamp- 
{ng Outfits, Fancy Work Materials, Stamped Goods, Art 
Books, etc. All for alx 
| Address, J. F. ING 





tee stamps. (12 cents.) 


LLS, LYNN, MASS. 








A New Book BY 


Dan Beard. 


W. O. STODDARD. 


Inside the White House in War Times. 


The author of “Dab Kinzer,” “Lives of the Presidents,” etc., 
Mr. Stoddard’s works. Humorous, pathetic and exciting incidents follow one another through the 
book, making it intensely interesting from cover to cover, to both yea 

nt, postpaid, on receipt of price. STAMPED CLOTH, 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 EAST I4TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


etc. The most charming and instructive of all 


es of this 
Soung and old.” Small octavo, illustrated by 
81.60. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 
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you may 


money by trying 


with Pearline. 


Blowing Peddlers and some 


way the wind blows 
Watch 


them—and be 
convinced. 
When you see all sorts of 
washing powders pat- 
terned after Pearlzne; 
when you see it imita- 
ted in appearance, in name, 
in everything except merit ; 


when you find three persons using Peardine 
where two used it a year ago; when you 
hear it asa household word with the best 
housekeepers; when you find its former 
enemies now its staunchest friends;—then 


know the wind is taking you 


along toward Peardine. 
Why not go with it? You are losing 


to head the other way; mon- 


ey, and labor, and time and patience. Go with 
the rest—use Pear/ine—and you stop losing, 
and begin to gain. 

is everything to gain and nothing to lose— 


Millions realize that there 


rs will tell you, ‘‘this is as good as” or 


“«the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—but what a puff for Pearline. 


199 JAMES PYLE, New York 





NEW YORK 





t ECONOMY 
FURNACES, 


AND STEAM AND HOT WATER 
VENTILATING HEATERS. 
J. F. PEASE FURNACE COMPANY, Makers, 


MAIN OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





mark was made, “because ‘he stoppeth one of 
three.’" 


TORONTO. HARRISBURG. CINCINNATI. 
SALES AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 








HOW ANIMALS EAT. 


What domestic animals have no upper teeth? Note 


how they chew their food. 


How does a horse draw hay and grain within reach 


‘of his mouth ? 
Observe that the ox has another way. 
How do birds masticate their food ? 


Observe a kitten’s tongue when raising milk from a 


saucer. 





For the Companion, 
THE OLD YEAR AND YOUNG YEAR. 


Said the year that was old, 
“Tam cold, Lam cold. 
And my breath hurries fast, 
‘On the wild winter blast 
Of this thankless December: 
An who will remember 
Aa I shivering, g0, 
The warmth and the glow 
‘That arose like a flame 
‘When I came, when I came? 
For I brought in my bands 
From Utopian lands 
Golden gifts, and the schem 
‘That’ Were fairer than dreams. 
Ah never a king 
Of a twelvemonth, will bring 
Such splendor of treasure 
‘Without stint or measure, 
As brought on that day 
‘Triumphant and gay. 
But alas, and alas, 
‘Who will think as I pass, 
1 was once gay and bold ?” 
Said the year that was old. 


n. 


Said the year that was young— 
‘And His light laughter rung— 
“Come, bid me good cheer, 
For | bring with me here 
Such gifts as the earth 
Never saw till my birth ; 
All the largess of life, 
Right royally rife 
With the plans and the schemes 
Of the world’s bighest dreams. 
‘Theu—Hope’s cbalice filled up 
To the brim of the cup, 
Let us drink to the past, 
‘The poor pitiful past,” 
‘ang the year that was young, 
‘hile bis Ught laughter ring. 


Nora PERRY. 
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For the Companion. 
PASS IT ON! 


The farm-house was on fire. 


nearest well. 


empty ones back to the well. =” 


Deacon Payne was in the first line; but the old 
His thoughts 
What if it should take 
So he took the pails hesitatingly, passed 
them on slowly and awkwardly, and finally 
dropped one, and spilled the water it contained. 
‘The farm-house would have burned to the 
ground had not some of those who stood near 
the deacon told him that he had better get ont 
of the line, and leave the work to be carried on 


man was absent-minded and slow. 
were on his own house. 
fire? 


without him, 


‘There are many Deacon Paynes in the world. 
‘There is always some house on fire in our sight, 
acase of poverty, or sickness, or misery; a burn- 
ing evil which hearty and well-directed effort 


might put ont. 


But there are men and women in every com- 
munity and family who make no effort. They 
have the help in their pockets, or in their brains, 
The cur- 
npathy and aid stop with them. 
‘There they stand, cold and passive. in the crowd 
which each day is becoming more generons and 


or their hearts, but it does not go out. 
rents of sy 





cordial and helpful. 


‘The young reader of these lines probably 
thinks that they are meant only for middle-aged 


or gray-headed people. Let us see. 


Whatever your age, you have some blessing 
given to you fresh each morning from God. Pass 


it on. 


Is it youth, with its strength and light-hearted- 
Give 
your tired mother some of it in a hearty kiss and 
tender word, or such gentle help ag you can ren- 


ness? Do not keep it for the ball-field. 


der. 


Do not disdain to brighten the breakfast table 
It will cheer your 
father all day to feel that his boy takes him into 

Let every one who comes near 
you be the happier becanse you are young and 


with school gossip and jokes. 
his young life. 


happy. 


Or, you have a sweet voice and a talent for 
music? Do not keep them for display, that they 
Sing at home, or in 
church, or beside lone‘y and neglected children, 
or wherever your music will carry comfort or 


may bring you applanse. 


peace. 


Or, you have studied and read much? Whom 
does your knowledge help? Do you use it simply 
for yourself, or to make your little world brighter 


and better ? 


You are, perhaps, a professed servant of Christ. 


You read 
morning and night. You 
go to church. You are intent on saving your 
son. But what help do you give to the souls of 


You ponder long upon your sins. 
yonr Bible. Yon pray 





your brothers? 


God does not give you the water of life to be 


It was ten miles 
distant from the nearest town where there was a 
fire-engine. ‘The neighbors collected, and accord- 
ing to old country usage, formed lines to the 
‘The fall buckets were passed from 
hand to hand to the burning dwelling, and the 











thrown upon the ground. Pass it on! The man 
who stands in the line, but does not work, is 
worse than useless. He is a positive hindrance. 
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THE STORY OF NEESIMA. 


The romantic and touching history of the Japan- 
ese missionary, Neesima, and his chrysanthemums, 
which haye now grown famous, is told by Mr. F. 
Schuyler Matthews in “The Golden Flower,” a 
book about the chrysanthemum which has lately 
been issued. It is a story of a great service repald 
with flowers—but with flowers which became fa- 
mous, and have themselves made famous a ‘beau- 
tiful life. 


Neesima was the name of a Japanese who was 
born in the city of Yeddo in 184. As a boy, he 
was disposed t studfousness, and before he was 
twenty he received from a friend a small tract, 
called “The Story of the Bible,” which was written 
bya Christian migsionary in China. 

"The reading of this tract was the beginning of a 
new life for the young man. He determined to 
learn more of the “Light which shone in the East,’ 
and to this end resolved to find his way to Amer. 
ica. This was no easy task in those times In Japan, 
for the strictest watch Fras Kept over the people to 

revent their golng to foreign countries. 
Preecime left his home, however, and went to the 
seaport town of Hakodate, where he remained for 
f season, planning a means of escape. By the 
help of 8 friend, he concealed himeelf in a little 
| bont, laden with supplies that were being taken to 
in Ameriean vessel fn the harbor. 

‘As the little boat left the quay’, an officer caught 
sight of it, and called, “Who goes there?” “Ore 
da? (itis 1!) shouted the boatman, and the craft 
was allowed to pass. 

Neesima reached the vessel in safety, and the 
captain concealed him ina closet while the Japanese 
officers made a tour of the boat before she sailed. 
At Shanghal he was transferred to a ship belong: 
ing to the late Alpheus Hardy, of Boston: He told 
the master of this ship that ‘he wished to go to 
America to be educated, and was brought across 
the ocean by the kind-hearted captaln.. At Hong- 
Kong he supplied himself with money by the sale 
of his sword, the badge of hie social rank in 
Japan, and bought a Chinese New Testament. 

‘On his arrival in Boston, young Neesima was 
taken to Mr. Hardy, and told him of his desire to 
learn more of the “Light inthe East.” Mr. Hardy 
assured him that there was indeed a Light In the 
Fast, and that it should shine for him and his 
people. He gave Neesima an education at Fhillips 
‘Andover Academy, at Amherat College, and at the 
Andover Theological Seminary. 

Joxeph Hardy Neesima, as he was now called, 
was ordained to the ministry in Boston in 1874, an 
went to Japan soon after to found the school of 
the Doshisha, or “The One Purpose,” in Kioto, 
and he was connected with the school to the time 
of his death. 

In 1887 Neesima sent to Mrs. Hardy, in Boston, 
acollection of some thirty varietles of the chrys- 
anthemum. These were given by Mrs. Hardy’ to 
two gardeners to propagate, and from them came 
some of the most wonderfully beautiful flowers 
ever seen, of forms hitherto unknown in this coun- 
try, whose fame has filled the Western world. 
Yn the midst of the celebrity attained by the 
at white, frosty flower, called the “Mrs, Alpheus 
Hardy,” came the news of the death in January, 
1890, of Joseph Hardy Neesima in Japan. With 
its comrades, the flower waa a dying token of light 
and love from the man whose tongue hud often re- 
peated the words: 

“The dayspring from or high hath visited ua, to 
give light to them that alt in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.” 
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ARMY BALLOONS. 


Recent French newspapers describe the public 
drill of one of the army balloon companies, consist- 
ing of one hundred and twenty-seven men, with new 
and greatly improved apparatus. The crowd of 
apectators was Intensely interested in the proceed- 
ings, which were certainly very novel and curious. 
‘The company was provided with a train of wagons, 
each adapted to its apecial purpose. One of them 
contained the balloon and its appurtenances; 
another was loaded with ready-made gas, com- 
pressed in vessels, but capable of immediate ex- 
pansion when wanted. ‘The nature of the vessels 
and the mode of storing away the gas in them are 
secrets that belong to the French war department. 


At the word of command a connection was made 
between the gas-vessels and the empty balloon, 
which filled with a rapidity never before seen. 
The French reporters say that the Inflation was 
almost instantaneous. The balloon was then 
attached to a third wagon, in which were a capstan 
and a emall steam-engine, the balloon being con- 
nected with the capatan by a rope six hundred 
ards long. The steum-engine was to provide the 
force with which to draw the balloon downward. 

All being ready, one of the most skilful members 
of the corps took’ his place in the car, and the bal 
loon was allowed to rise to the extreme length of 
the rope. Four horses were attached to the wagon, 
which was drawn up and down the plain at the 
direction of the commanding general seated next 
the driver. By means of a wire that formed part 
of the rope which held the balloon, the general 
conversed freely with the avronaut through a tele- 
phone, and he was thus enabled to observe the 
‘enemy” from a height of six hundred yards. 

It was a striking spectacle, the course of the 
wagon, drawn by four horses going at full gallop, 
over rough and smooth country, plowed flelda an 
grassy levels, up ill and down, with a balloon 
following In the air hundreds of yards above It. 

After a run of a few miles, the 
halt, the balloon was wound dov 

ngine, and again ascended, bearing the chief of 
staf and other officers. ‘The commander-in-chief 
finally made an ascension, after which the balloon 
Was emptied of its gas, und the gas put back again 
into the reservoir for future use. 

‘The weather was perfect for ballooning, and all 
the experiments of the day appear to have been 
successful. Kuch balloon corps is accompanied by 
twelve wagons, several of which contain the mate- 
rals of which the gas Is made, though gas enough 
for one inflation is always kept in readiness. 















agon came to a 
hy the kteam- 
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BRAVE LITTLE GIRL. 


Gentleness often proves more effective, with a 
man who is out of temper, than hot argument, 
harsh words, or even force. The New York Sun 
saya that a coal cart wax delivering an order the 
other day, and the horse, after two or three efforts 


to back the heavily loaded cart to the spot desired, 
became obstinate. 


The driver began to bent the animal, and this 
quickly collected’a crowd. He wa 1 big fellow. 
with a flerce look in hia eyes, and the bystanders 
were chary about interferlig, knowing what would 
follow. “I pity the horse, but don't want to get 
into a row,” remarked one. 

“Vm not in the least afraid to tickle him,” put 











THE YOUTH’S 


COM PANION. é 


ina young man with a long neck, “but about the 
Hime r gee hin dowep, along will come a policeman 
and arrest ux both.” 

The driver was beating the horse, and nothing 
was being done about it, when a little girl about 
eight years old approached, and sald: 

“Plea, mister i 

“Well, what yer want 

(qf you'll only ‘stop, get all the children 
around here, and we'll carry every bit of the coal 
to the manhole, and let you rest while we're doing 
ite? 

‘The man looked around in a deflant way, but, 
meeting with only pleasant looks, he began to give 
in, and after a moment he siniled, and said : 

‘uMebbe he didn’t deserve It, but I’m out of sorts 
weday. “There gues the whlp, wid perhaps a lift 
on the wheels will help him.” 

‘The crowd awarmed around the cart, many hands 
helped to push, and the old horse had the cart to 
the spot with one effort. 
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For the Companion. 
HUMAN NATURE. 


If lfe were not so sad a thing, 
‘Who then could think of being merry ! 
If God's will would bear altering, 
‘His plana we should uot try to vary !— 
‘Were we once free from pain and care, 
We straight would seek some cross to bear! 


If upon love a seal were set, 
How many seals would then be broken! 
It tle speech were bar get, 
Sfow many kind words would be spoke 
If Heaven were once denied us all, 
How we should then to Heaven call! 
Bary A. Masoy. 





a gga 
PROMPT ACTION. 


There ie a famous quickener of enterprise which 
is commonly known as “the spur of the moment.” 
Under its influence many great things have been 
accomplished. Mr. Irving Montagu, in his “Camp 
and Studio,” has a chapter entitled “Links in the 
Chain.” Ag one of the links he describes an inter- 
view with Mr. Thomas Cook, whose name as an 
“excursiontet” 1s familar to all readers. Mr. 
Montagu was then a young man, with his reputa- 
tion as a painter and a war artist yet to make. 


1 was passing Mr. Cook's office, when it suddenly 
struck me—pot a new Idea by any means—how 
delightful it would be to go to Paria, if I could 
only afford it. The advertisements in his window 
had doubtless suggested It. Pondering thus, I 
went some distance in the direction of Charing 
Crosa, when, without being actually uttered, the 
words “Art and enterprise, art and enterprise,"80 
tickled my tympanum that I was constrained to 
return to that office. 

Was Mr. Cook in? 

He was. Was my business of a private uature? 

“Yes; certainly.” 

“Oh, then I'll go up and see,” said the clerk in 
the lower office. 

He presently rea 
room on the first 
was seated. 

“J have an Idea with reference to art and enter. 
prise,” I began. 

“art and enterprise!" He evidently thought I 
was either a harmless lunatic, or elve_ supposed 
myself to be speaking to some other Mr. Cook. 
“Art and enterprise! Isn't there some mistake? 

‘No, there was no mistake, though I bad some dif. 
ficulty in putting the {dea into practical form. It 
was this—that if Mr. Cook was half as anxious to 
be possessed of pictures of foreign places as I was 
to see forsien places, a combination of art and 
enterprise might be effected by which we should 
mutually benefit. 1 gave him a case in point. 

“1 want to go to Paris, but can't afford it. 
on the other hand, would like a picture, say, of 
Notre Dame by moonlight. You give mea return 
ticket to Paris—Notre Dame by moonlight will be 
added to your collection on my return.” 

“And, pray, when did this enter your head?” 

“Five minutes ago.” 

“And you put it in practice at once? 

“Yes; why not? I'd nothing to lose.” 

“On the contrary, everything to gain,” said he. 

“Just 30.” 

At this point Mr. Cook said something down a 
apeaking.tube, and a few moments afterward a 
clerk entered and gave him a blue envelupe, which 
he handed to me. 

“What's this?” I said, inquiringly. 

“A first-class return ticket to Paris.” 

1 was wonder-struck 

“But you don’t know me, Mr. Cook. 
even is —" 

eee, 80. to lose a return 
ticket to Paris, if 1 am wrong in my conjecture 
that you are right. I believe you to have had a 
bright idea, and I pat it at once, us you say, into 
practice. To justify my good opinion remains 
with you. Good morning.” 

T went away fully determined to produce the 
most marvellous moonlight that had ever been 
printed; and perhaps, from certaly pointe of view, 
It was unique. Suillce it to say, for years I trav 
elled over all parts of Europe by a mutual arrange- 
ment of this kind with Mr. Cook; and it was un- 
doubtedly the experience thus obtained whi 
gave me a zest, and fitted me for the pr sor 
iny choice. 








ppeared, and directed me to a 
joor, where Mr. Thomas Cook 
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WHERE IT WAS. 


‘The crowd of loafers in the little country store at 
Spurville had just listened with great interest to 
Job Landers’s account of his recent sufferings from 
& large boll on his leg. Various comments expres. 
sive of sympathy were offered by one and another, 
but these were suddenly interrupted by Andrew 
Criler, who began: 


“A bile’s a mighty mean thing fer a man 
have, ‘n no mistake.” After a short pause, he 
continued : : 

“I don’t s'pose I shell ever furgit one 't 1 had 
more ’n twenty year ago. "Twas on my right arm 
jeat above the efbow, 'n’ I couldn't do anything ter 
speak of, fer nigh onter three weeks. How it did 
ache! Why! { couldn't sleep « wink no more 'n 
if somebuddy ‘d been borin’ right inter that arm 
with an auger: ’n’ It swelled up 0's "tT couldn't 
git my shirt-sleeve down over It. 1 had ter keep it 
Wropped up in an old shawl of Lyddy's all the 
healt got-so bad finally 't | jest couldnt stan’ it any 

; 80 I went over ter old Doctor etn” 
him ter look at it. rege mane 








“Wal,” says he, ‘that’s a pooty bad arm, but i 
alnt ready ter be opened yit. Yell have ter cone 
agin ina few days,’ So home J went, mad enough 
ter kill. ‘ J jest walked the floor all that night, n’ L 
shoulda t wonder, ier oa some bad words ‘long 
js mornin’, fer that bile did ach 4 
iinet ache wuss ’n any 
“Wal, next day I went ter old Coblet agin, 'n’ 
told him he'd! jest got ter open that bile right’ off. 
So the old feller cut it open, 'n’—wal, mebbe I 
didn’t holler! I thought fer about a minute that. 
Vd give up the ghost. Wal, the bile got well poot 
soon after that, but it left a big sear "t I s’pose I'l} 
alluz kerry." 
“Le's see it, Andrew,” cried the crowd, x: 
to behold eveh the traces of #0 famounn “iter 











Nothing loath to display the memento of hia past | 
sufferings, Andrew pulled off his cout and drew 
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up his right shirt-sleeve. No sign of a scar, or 
Dlemiah, of any kind was to be seen. 

‘4 trifle disconcerted, he exclaimed: “Thar! it's 
queer 1 sh'd furgit ‘twas on t other arm, but 1 
guess twas.” 

Up came the other sleeve, 
pressed forward to see the scar. 
Wwas as unblemished as the other. 

‘Andrew tried to look perfectly dazed at thix 
reault, but a moment later, with a twinkle in his 
eye, he said: “Wal, 1 vow! It Is queer how 2 
man’s meurry sometimes decetvers him, alntit? 1 
remember now jest ez plain ’% day, that bile wuz 
‘on brother Johu’s arm.” 


and the crowd again 
A.as! thia arm 
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UNSOLICITED. 


A correspondent of The Companion was not long 
ago altting in u street-car next to two young ladies. 
Presently one of them said to the other, “It's Four- 
teenth Street, isn’t it?” “Yes,” said her compan- 
fon, anxiously, “and I wouldn't miss it for the 
world.” To the involuntary Hstener it seemed 
plain that they intended to alight at Fourteenth 
Street. When Fourteenth Street was reached, and 
the two ladies seemed oblivious, our correspondent 
signalled to the conductor, who brought the car to 
a halt. 


“This is Fourteenth Street, ladies,” sald the gen. 
tleman, politely. 

“Thank you,” answered one of the young ladies 
with freezing courtesy. “We know perfectly well 
Where we wish to alight.” 

Then it became evident to the man that he had 
not divined their intentions correctly, and had re- 
celved the usual reward for unasked advice. 

‘Last summer, ut Atlantic City, a ludicrous scene 
was witnessed by the few people who happened to 
be at the shore end of Georgla Avenue early one 
August morning. 

‘Among the strollers on the beach was a stalwart 
man from Ohio. He had arrived the night before, 
and was taking hie first sniff of salt alr, accompa: 
nied by a large dog. 

‘All at once he paused, and his face assumed an 
expression of horror. & few yards from shore a 
stout man was floating in the surf. He was enjoy- 
ing himself hugely, but the Ohio man jumped to 
the conclusion that be muat be elther drowning or 
drowned, and called to his dog. 

With half a dozen great leaps, the huge animat 
had the supposed “floater” by ‘the collar of his 
bathing robe. The Ohio man, regardless of his 
clothing, waded in the water up to his waist, and 
etwoen! them they hauled the “foster” upon the 
beach. 

In the operation the man was ¢o choked by the 
dog and strangled by the water that for a moment 
he was unable to speak; but when the rescuer Le- 
gan to roll and pound him, according to the rules 
of the Humane Society, he found his tongue, and 
fell to berating the man’from Ohio. 

The man who had been rescued was a German 
who knew but little Engiteh, and could not be con- 
vinced of the good {ntentions of his rescuer. 
While he stormed and threatened, the Ohio man 
explained, the big dog growled, and the crow 
roared with delight, until a policeman appear 
and marched rescuer and rescued to the polic 
station. Matters were satisfactorily explained, of 
course, but the Ohio man now belongs to the grand 
army, Of people who never give advice or al un- 
askéd. 
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STEADY NERVES. 


An incident which recently took place at Ply. 
mouth, Massachusetts, called for the possession of 
a good deal of pluck on the part of the two actors. 
A young man of about twenty was lending a bull 
that had always been peaceably inclined, when the 
animal seemed to be selzed by a sudden fury, and 
made a lunge at him. 


The: stick which was fastened to a ring in the 

animal's nose snapped short in the young man’s 
grasp, and almost before he knew what had hap- 
ened, he was thrown into the air from the bull's 
orns. 

His clothing was torn nearly from his body, his 
cheek was cut open, and he was much bruised, but 
when he fell, almost under the feet of the bull, 
he had presence of mind enough to realize that 
lis only safety lay In keeping go close to the hen 
of the animal that he could not be thrown up again. 
He managed to get-three fingers of his left hand 
into the ring in the bull’s nose, while with hia right, 
hand he grasped one of the horns. 

Meanwhile the farmer who owned the animal, 
and who {s an excellent shot, had got a rifle from 
the house, and hastily put Into it two eurtridges. 
‘The young man, finding his strength failing, called 
out to the other to shoot. 

“Fire, for pity’s sake,” he said. 
on much longer.” 

The bull, astonished by the clutch of his victim, 
had for a'moment stopped, but when he should 
Ayaln start there would De stall chance of the life 
of the young man. ‘The animal stood so that hix 
foreheid was presented to the farmer, but the 
young man’s head was within a few Inches of the 
spot which the bullet must strike. 

“If 1 fire,” the farmer called, “the ball may 
flatten on the bone, and kill you on the rebound.” 

“Fire any way, and quick,” the other cried out, as 
the bull showed signs of moving. 

‘The farmer put his rifle to his shoulder, and fired. 
‘The shot was so true, that the bull dropped in his 
tracks without a struggle. 


“1 can’t hold 
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BIG LOAD, 


The History of Templetou, Mass., contains an 
interesting account of what was long known in 
that neighborhood as the “great load of wood.” 
In January, 1822, Colonel Leonard Stone, who lived 
in the north part of Tempteton, and bad a stw-mill 
on Otter River, was drawing a load of hard wood 
8 a present to his minister, Mr. Wellington. 

As the sled was crossing the common, Colonel 
Ephraim Stone saluted his brother with the ques. 


tion, “Why don’t you take the minister a load of 
wood, while you're about it?” 


Cotonel Leunard replied, “Don’t the eize of this 
load sult yo uu? Well, I've been sawing out lumber 




















down ’t the mili, and’there's any quantity. of slabs 
there. You may take a load of them, ae big as you 
Uke, to the minister. I'll give you all you ean 








Colonel Ephraim stirred up the people to make 
a full acceptance of the offers A sled wae impro. 
vised with runners thirty or more feet long and 
placed eight fect apart, with a tongue for the 
attachment of oxen in front of each runner. This 
sled was taken to the mill, and the slabs were 
eagerly piled on. 
Eighty yoke of oxen were attached, and the load 
was easily drawn around through Baldwinville, 
well up to the more level ground. Then common 
sleds were brought Into service, and the men hauled 
and piled on more slabs until the supply at the mill 
was completely exhausted. 
All the men and boys, to the number of two hun- 
area, more or less, turned out to assist in this 











| and “returned the next day to finish the work. 


wor hauling. It was night before the sled wax 
fairly loaded; so the men repaired to thetr homes, 
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For the Comp: 
WHO IS HEP 


A jolly little stranger 
1s in the town to-day, 
He came last night at -troke 0 twelve, 
So L hear them say; 
And every one is smiling 
Aa merry us you please: 
Pleasant words are flying, woo, 
Like leaflets in a breez: 
People, calling here and th 
Walk and drive about; 
Young folks, old folks, boys and girls, 
All are mustered out. 
No one thinks to give a frown; 
Skies and eyes are bright; 
F’en the prim old gate-posts, 
Having donned their caps of white, 
Wear the jaunty, pointed things 
With an air of glee, 
You would laugh, as well as 1, 
If you chanced to see! 
Every face is full of fun, 
Every heart is gay; 
AN small quarrels are forgot— 
Forgotten let them stay; 
Rub the old acore vut, my dear, 
Begin anew to-day. 
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For the Companion. 
ARKIE’S HILL. 


Mamma Burke was bustling abont her sitting- 
room, dusting and putting it in order, and Arkie 
was rocking away in his little chair, and singing | 
ina way that would do your heart govd to hear, | 
when the bell rang with a great “‘jang-lang-lang!"” \ 
that made them both jump. 

“That must be the expressman,” said mamma; | 
“no one else pulls the bell so hard.” So she has- 
tened to open the door, and presently returned 
with so big a package in her arms that Arkie ran 
toher, crying: ‘“O mamma, let me help carry it. 
Tt must be so heavy it will break you in two!” 

“No, it won't,” said mamma, laughing, “for it 
isn’t very heavy. You may help me untie it,” | 
she added, as she placed it on the floor. 

“What does it say on this card,” asked Arkie, 
eagerly, a8 he caught sight of a tag attached to 
one end of the package. 

“A Happy New Year to Arkie Burke,” said 
mamma, stooping to read the card. ‘It must be a 
New Year’s present from Aunt Amy.” 

“How splendid ! how splendid!” shouted Arkie. 
He was 80 much excited, I am afraid he was not 
of much use in untying the cords, but when 
mamma’s deft fingers had loosened the last cord, 
he was not long in tearing off the paper, and a 
fine, new red sled appeared, with “Snowbird” 
painted in beantiful white letters on top. 

For one minute Arkie stood spellbound with 
delight, then the corners of his mouth went down, 
down, down! and his voice went up, up, up! in 
one long wall! 

“0 mamma, mamma, how awful! to have such 
alovely sled and no hi-hi-bill!”" 

Mamma didn’t know whether to laugh, or be 
vexed with him. It was so absurd to see a small 
lwy stand and cry beside his new sled! 

“Never mind, dear,” said she. “Auntie has 








never lived in Dakota, and she did not realize 
there are no hills here, but papa will draw you 
about on the snow, and you will enjoy it in that 
way. Auntie would feel badly to see you feel so, 
when she meant to give you so much pleasure, to 
find she had caused so many tears instead.” 

“] didn’t think *’bout her part of it,” said 
Arkie, trying to dry his tears. ‘I'll just ¢ry not 
even to think how fast it would go down hill!” 

‘The next morning, when he opened his eyes he 
found both papa and mamma looking very emil- 
ing and bright. Arkie ran to the window, as he 
always did in the morning, to scratch a little place 
through the thick frost, so he could look out and 
see what sort of a day it was. 

“No matter about that this morning,” said 
papa, hurriedly ; ‘just see how quickly you can 
get yourself dressed, and when you have had 
your breakfast, I will take you out of doors and 
show you the surprise the New Year has brought 
you.” 

So Arkie burried, you may be sure, and he 
burried his breakfast, too! And then mamma 
helped him to put on his ‘‘out-door things,”’ which 
were all warming by the stove. First, there were 
his leggings that reached to his waist, then his 
chamois-skin jacket, and muffler and fur-overcoat 
and cap, and last of all the warm, fleece-lined 
rubbers, for when one lives in Dakota, and the 
thermonneter stands about twenty degrees below, 
as it did that morning, one needs warm clothes 
and a good many of them, you may well believe! 

Then papa, who had been busy getting into his 
own wrappings, took his little son by the hand, 
and together they went out into the sunshine, 
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For the Companion. 
NEW YEAR GREETING. 
“A blue-jay hopped beside me 
And chirruped sweet and clear: 


‘A merry, merry greeting 
To you this bright New Year.’” 


—_—__+e___—__ 
For the Companion. 
WISHES WITHOUT HEART. 


“] wish you a Happy New Year, mamma,” 
cried Belle, as she bounded down stairs on New 
Year’s morning. “A Happy New Year to you, 
grandma! Lots of Happy New Years to you, 
baby!” she added, kissing the baby’s soft cheek. 

“Does my little girl know how to help make 
the New Year a happy one to us all?” asked her 
mother. 

“Oh, ves!” snapped Belle, pettishly, “by being 
a good girl, of course. That’s what you always 
say.” And I don't know what more she might 
have said, but just then she heard her father and 
brother coming in, and ran to meet them and be 
the first to give them the greetings of the season. 
“A Happy New Year to you, papa! A Happy 
New Year to you, brother Will!” 

“[’m going ont to slide till school-time,” she 
said, after breakfast. 

“J wish you'd sew these buttons on to my 
gloves,” said her father. ‘‘I want them to wear 
this morning, and your mother is dressing the 
baby.’” 

“Qh, dear!’ pouted Belle, throwing down her’) 
hood, and going in search of needle and thread, ; 
“that’s always the way. I never can have any 
fun as other girls do.’ 

“Won't you wear your cloak to school instead 
of your shawl ?”" grandina asked Belle, not long 
after. “I like the shawl so much to put over my 
shoulders these cold days.” i 
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ground Arkie could hardly see at first, but as 
svon as hig eyes got used to the light he stood still 
in astonishment. 

“Why, papa, what is that? It looks like—it is 
a hill! and oh, what a big one! Who moved it 
here, papa?” 

«The wind did,” said papa, laughing heartily, 
“and nothing else, for it is just a big snowdrift 
packed solid against the barn. See that bit of roof 
peeping out at the top.” 

Arkie did not wait to hear any more, he ran for 
his sled, and presently he and papa were both 
trying to make their way up the hill, but it was 
so hard and so slipppery they could make no 
progress, till finally Arkie got down on bis knees 
and began to crawl up. 

“Here, here !”’ called his father. ‘That will never 
do, you would make holes in both your knees and 
mittens, which means lots of stitches for your 
mamma; run and get the hatchet, and I will show 
you a much better way than that.” 

Then papa fell to work, and cut steps up the 
side of the hill, one—two—three—oh, there were 
dozens before he reached the tup. 

“There,’’ said he, when the last one was done. 
“This is a regular toboggan slide, and there isn’t 
a better one in the country !"” 

And oh, how swiftly the “Snowbird” flew down 
with the happy little boy on her back, down, 
down the long hill, and far out over the plain! 

Arkie had never known so delightful a morn- 
ing, and when he was called to dinner he could 
talk of nothing but his good time. 

ENELOPE DOOLITTLE. 
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“Well, yes, I suppose I can,’ was the ungra- 


cious reply. ‘The cloak is so old and faded that 
it looks like a fright, and the shawl is new and 
pretty.” 

And Belle put on her cloak with so much vim 

that she tore off two buttons and burst out a 
| buttonhole. 
Noon time came. ‘I'm as hungry as a bear!” 
said Belle, coming in from school. 
“Please hurry off your things, and set the 
table,” said her mother. ‘Dinner is a little 
behindhand. I’ve had so much to do, and baby 
has fretted a good deal.” 
“I think it’s too hard to have to study all 
| school-time and work the rest of the time,” said 
| Belle. “I wish yon’d keep a servant to do the 
| housework ; I don’t like it.” 
Baby was fretfnl after school that night. “She 
is cutting a tooth,” said mamma, ‘‘and feels 
badly. Can’t you play with her a little while, 
Belle, to amuse her, and help her forget her little 
; aches and pains 22 

“T don’t think there’s any fun playing with 
babies,” Belle said, crossly. ‘They don't know 
, anything. Come along, then, if you must, you 
| little bother,’’ and Belle took her so roughly, 
| and spoke so crossly, that baby just made upa 
| lip and cried aloud. * 
| «Come and have a game of checkers with me, 
Belle,” said Will, after tea. 

“Oh, checkers! You always want to play 
| checkers, and yon know I hate ’em. I'll play 
Mother Goose with you.” 

“That's too simple a game,” said Will. ‘Come, 
be a good girl, now.” 

«“]'d rather read,’’ was the selfish reply. 

And so, before twelve hours from the time Belle 
wished each of the rest a Happy New Year, she 
had grieved every one of them by her selfishness. 
How much heart was there in her goml wishes, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzsles, etc. 
: 1 
ENIGMA. 





My fifth ig in eel; 
My sixth fs in heal 
My seventh fy in ru 








My last is in gay; 
My whole, the Rrat day. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 


The couplets rhyme. The omitted words are all 
forn.ed from the eleven letters omitted from the 
last line. 


The clock struck twelve, disturbing # + «+, 
Who shouted loudly, “Whoa, there! © # © # + #! 
He dreamed, no doubt, he rode the « + # # + 
Of which he long had felt the need; 

And stopping at some grand « + # + #, 
Where many dreamland people dwell,— 

No doubt, he dreamed he gave him * + », 
Then galloped onward far away. 

His pony, though with rockers * # + «, 

Could travel far in lands of Nod. 

The clock strikes one. It seems to # « + 


One hour has passed of the new + + «. 






























vou , dear ? 


lire Year ! 





Now all te still :—yet while I + « « #, 

[ hear a sound. hat ie it? #2 +! 

Unless sume vision me beguiles, 

Small hvofs are trotting o’er the # # » # «. 

Now down the chimney,—what a nolse!— 

Comes Santa Claus, with books and + * + +. 

The night is dark. The hour fe * » + », 

But Santa ne’er forgets the # + « «. 

He Stops not, e’en to warm his « # # », 

But fills with gifta the row of « # « #; 

‘A rocking-horse to Teddy's # » # #, 

Then upward through the chimney + « » #. 

When morning broke all hearta were glad; 

And wasn’t Ted a happy * # #? 

“Papa, my dream’s proved true,” he + # # », 

“Pll ride all through # + # # # # #» # # #,” 

3. 

ANAGRAMMATICAL CHRONOSTICON. 

Trama Thegronved was born on New Year's Day, 
at Hare Chath in Berkshire Nutcoy, Delyann. She 
wrote an esteinrez series of selrno and was a tefdiy 
and sallyvinrue respected author. The year of her 
birth may be found by taking one letter from each 
anagram, {n order. LILIAN PAYaON. 





Conundrums. 


Why is New Year's Day like the letter J? It Ix 
the First of January. 

Why is a humming-bird like a gentleman making 
New Year’s calls? He often goes from one Rose 
tw another, makes brief visits, and finds refresh. 
ment at every place. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Crystal, Human, poweR, sIlver, melodious, 
leT, harMony, Angelic, Symphony—Christmas. 








do you think ? 


2. 
ConcorRn Con corp 
HEATHEN HeEaT HEN 
IMPRO E Iup ROVE 
Larvtis Lar 1s 
DARKSBOME DARK Some 
RKEDTOP ReEpD Tor 
EREMITE ERK MITE 
NOTABLE Not ABLE 
S aAPSAGO Sap Sauao 
INTERCEDE INTER CKEDE 
Noway Now AY 
GorrpD Go RED 
INNOVATE INN OvaTR 
NESTLING NeEsST Ling 
GuNSTOCK GuN Srock 
Children Singing Christmas Carols. 
3. At Christmas play and make good cheer, 


For Christmas comes but once a year. 
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SPEAKING OF GUNS. 


The first thought of almost every one, on hear. 
ing a good story, 14 to find some one elxe to whom 
it can be toll. Some people make a few stories 
stand them in good stead for a long time; and a 
tale Is told of a Vermont man who had just one | 
story, and who told that on every possible occasion. 

It wax an excellent story, without doubt, the 


] have bought golden 
opinions from all sorts 


of people,” is the solil- 
oquy of the “Efficient” 








story of » gun which had onée belonged to a friend 8 
nhs, and he told it well, though, perhaps, it might rin. h 

have been improved by a little condensatio! ut Spring Shade Roller, 

his anxiety to bring forward this tale never abated 





made by 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
406 Broadway, N. Y. 


One new listener In a 
enough to encourage h 
in all its details. 

It is sald that he always brought the conversa. 
tion around to guns, as soon as possible; then he 
ud speaking of guns reminds me of 
and then begin his narrative. 
¢ is a legend in his native town, that on one 
ueeusion, a number of people who were well ne. 
quainted with this thrilling tale endeavored to 
keep guns out of the conversation, at « dinner, 
given by a club of which he was a member, to & 
“distingulahed visitor.” 


group of people a 
m to give his “yun” story 




























Tailor Method ! 
Hleeve Systems 
cal dress-cutter In 3%) minutes. Half-price to introduce 

\» Inventor, Bloomington, Ill. 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 
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DIAM 
Te AND 


‘Tron Bedsteads. 


- | Fine Bedding of every description. 


SELECTED 


Live Geese Feathers. 
PUTNAM & CO., 


546 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Bridal, Ball and 
Evening Toilets, 


es and Wraps 






Our Mail Order Clerk. 

Over 500 orders a day come to us 
for our sample card of Diamond 
Dyes and book on home dyeing, or 
with 10 cents for some color of Dia- 








mond Dyes. If you cannot get these 

dyes of your druggist or merchant, 

our mail order clerk will fll promptly 

any orders you may send us, 5 
For ten years Diamond Dyes have been the standard 





[home dyes. More are used to-day than ever before: 
The new colors are Fast Bottle Gree ek for Silk 
and Feathers, Fast Pink for Cotton. Auy color w ‘anted, 

| at druggists or by mail, 10 cents each 

A sample card of 40 colors, a book on dyeing, one on 


art work and a sample to make a pint of extra fin 
ink, sent for a two-cent stamp. | 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt 
P. S.—A_ beautiful picture of four Lactated Food 
babies sent your baby if you give its name, 


PLUSHES 








Materials for Evening Dre 
ust now particularly in se: 
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Tu vain the gun man tried w bring the talk round we want a reliable woman In every 
t hia favorite weapon, and as time on, his LADIES County, to establish a Corset Pari Por Balla: Wedaluvs.. Recostions 
expression became gloomy In the extreme. As ) for the'sale of Du. Nicos’ Gao y Lady uses Plushes. For Balls, Weddings, Receptions, Ama- 
the guests rose from the table at last, so the story ; BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND Con: Wages, $10 our prices and teur ‘Theatricals and the like, we have an 
runs, he stamped violently on the floor ax he ap. | to $% per month and expenses. We furnish complete Fe eae te ards pay lig Tor ; iD 
proached the distinguished guest, and then ant stock on consignment, $3 5 mple Corset frees con- SU geodsalee eam Per ae aa se. wi - pag you unrivalled assortment of Crepes, Tulles, 
PR i z 2 ‘deat | ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample jOOd-aiee 8 . blors same shade - 7 » oie . ‘ 
ite lt UR oe aaa TE yIONE mY deur | and ternis.” Nichols & Co., © #. lith Sty New Vork.|  CONTREXEVILLE MFG. C0., Manville. &.1, | Grenadines, Veilings, Cashmeres, in all the 
ing of xu reminds me— and aking Inia arm tn = — delicate shades; and every desirable weave 
that of the visitor, he bore him triumphantly from i -ki ads 4 > prese 
the room, to the muste of his cherished anecdote. CLEANSES PRESERVES in all-silk fubries, adapted to the present 
style of drapery. 
We make a special point of furnishing 


——— +0 -- — 
MOST IMPORTANT. 


The painful incidents of life will come. ‘They are 
guests that cannot be dented. Happy are we, how 
ever, if some ray of the ludicrous or incongruous 
nppears also, to brighten their gloom. Says the 
author of “Recollections of a Private : ; 


One comrade, whom 1 will call Jack, had been 
saying last words to hix mother, a little woman 
with a sweet, care-worn face. Atthe final moment, 
though she had tried hard to preserve her compos. 
ure, she gave way, threw her arma about her boy's 
neck, and said, between heavy sobs: 

“My dear boy, my dear boy, what will your poor 
old mother do without you? You are’ going to 
Nght for your country. Don’t forget your mother, 
Jack. God bless you, God bless you!” 

There was a touch of nature in this homel 


















<< FORTHE MEE Tt 
* DELICIOUSLY2 FLAVORED. 
PREPARED ANB GUARANTEED BY EWHO 
MANUFACTURERS AG0yT, See 





to our Mail Order trade, Bridal Outfits. 
Bridesmaids’ Gowns, Graduation and Ball 
actory & manner as 








Dresses, in as si 
when purchases are made in person. 
Requests for samples, to receive proper 


attention, should state clearly the kind and 









> quality of fabrics desired. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
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I¥F & CO, 
LOWECL MASS. 
KG QUSS 











sorrow which drew tears of sympathy from aft 
our eyes. One wart hearted -comrade ctually 
xobbed, and hia eyes refused, as he expressed it, 
to “dry up,” until, as we were moving off, Jack’s 
mother came rushing after us, with « bundle tied 
like # wheat-sheaf. 

5 ! Jack!” she calle 
“You've forgotten to take 

We all laughed, and #0 ¢ 
laugh helped him more th: 








a pathetic voice. 
emiyroyal!” 

k, and { think the 
a tears. 
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Send this (THe Youtn’s Comranto: 





About Bird-Cagen. No. 19. 

If a cage, like anything else, is made of the right 
material, in the right way, the result ts right. This 
terial is hard brass spring wire ; this way is to rivet 
» solid brass bands (no solder anywhere). This ts the | 
Hendryx way. (Adv. | 


The Youth's Companion Binder, 
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or Pastel Drawing, Etching, 
ete., ete. Every number will 





Furnishing ; Needlework, Designs for 











FOR $4 YOU GET 42 
SUPERB NEW COLOR 
STUDIES AND FOURTEEN 
MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION. 





namely i the 
KEEP THIS PARAGRAPH.—If sent (w 
the NOVEMBER and DECEMBER numbers (18%) 
DECEMBER number FREE. That is, we offer Th 
January (1891) Si 

SPECIMEN Ci 
China Painting, ‘arving, 
Studies and Prize Ci 











ub Circular, 





My CUTTRTR ba STT EK 





A good Binder Is a great economizer of time, because 
you always know just where to find your Compaxtoy. 
When your paper 1s first received, insert it in your 
Binder, and your papers are always clean aud fresh- 
looking. This ts the most simple, durable and practical 
Binder that is made. It will hold fifty-two numbers of 
THE Compastox, Each Issue can be easily inserted. | 
Sti cloth covers and gilt embossed title. Size, 12x 1734 
inches. Hinding Pins sent in separate package. 

We will wand one of these Binders to any address, 
postage paid, for 7 cents. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


NOW READY FOR 1890. 


Tux YoutH'’s ComPasion for 18% makes a large vol- 
ume of more than 700 pages, with several hundred llus- 
It is bound in green and gold. 

Price, $3.00. Postage, 6 cents additional, or it 
may be sent by express. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678, 
W. BAKER & C08 












particulars see our 20-page 


than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Bugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acnp. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
‘zp, and admirably adapted 
aswell as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


‘Latest Styles! 





xs) advertisement with $4 (subscription price for 1891) di 
linher before Feb. 1, and you will receive 14 months’ subscription (November, 18%, to Decemby 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE. 


It is really indispensable to all Teaching or Learning Ot, Water-Color, or China Painting, Cha 
Pen Drawing, Modelling in Clay, Wood Carving, Brass Hammeriv 
contain 3 artistic color plates (for copying or for framing), 8 aupplen 
of working designs, illustrated descriptions of Artistic Houses, with valuable suggestions for | 
‘hurch and Home, and from 24 to 40 folio pages crow 


Art Criticisms, Artists’ Biographies, and Practical Articles (profusely illustrated) on every kind of art for 
amateurs. 


‘Remember that by availing yourself of this Hberal offer you receive 


2 Months Free 


November and December issues of 1890, 





bscribers, and for 14 months with 39 Color Plates to February 2 
oF THE ART AMATEUR, with 3 color studies, and 8 pages supplementary working designs for 
Needlework, 25 cents ; and, free, iNustrated Catnlogue of ov 


MONTACUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N. Y. | 


THE CELEBRATED CORNISH ORGANS. 


ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
MOST POPULAR 


BEST, 


Sold direct from the factory 
at wholesale prices for Cash, 
or on Easy Instalment 
Plans to suit all pockets. 


Any instrument sent on free test trial upon application. 


Breakfast Cocoa application. THE FINEST AND MOST ARTISTIC CATALOGUE), THREE. | 
Is abectiitel EVER PRODUCED. Write for it now, we will send it anywhere IN ONE. 
m te ts soled ten = free. It will interest you, whether you wish to buy or not. Comet, vautaty 
No Chemicals | uine whalebone: / 
Fie streak ORGANS AND PIANOS. tee 


Patent Actions ! 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE AND ADDRESS 
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WRESTLING WITH A BUCK. 


Tom Donohue, night-watchman at the Central 
Park Menagerie, sends to the New York Herald an 
aecount of a “tough tussle with a vicious buck 
deer,” which he says he shall long remember. He 
was making his customary rounds, when he heard 
an unusual notse in the cattle building. On hasten 
ing to the door, he discovered that a certain buck, 
the terror of the collection, had been doing his best 
tw get out of his encloaure. He already had the 
gate nearly off its hinges, and would soon be at 
large unless something could be done to stop him. 


Dropping my lantern, I went down on my marrow 


bones fn wot of the gate, and tried to hold it in 
place with my hands. My presence scemed to 
redouble the 


uck’s fury. His Sighting blood was 
up, and he butted me with his horne till my shins 
were barked in a way that was anything but 
pleasant. 

J was in a very tight place. My strength was no 
match for the buck’s, and it was plain enough that 
I couldn't hold the gate long against him. But if 
I let and took to my heels, the chances were 
that fellow would have the gate down, and be 
after me before I could get to shelter. Then, with 
his sharp horns, he would make short work of me, 
and rtera would write some brilliant de- 
acription of how Tom Donohue met his death. 

1 must hold on to the gate anyhow. And hold on 
I did; but I managed to get ny whistle between 
my, , and blew three shrill blasts upon it, the 
understood signal of alarm. Again and again } 
whistled, and after a few minutes my signal was 
answered, but still no one came to my help. 

Meanwhile I was getting very tired; 1 should 
have to let go pretty soon, whether or no, and trust 
to luck an legs. Just then the buck got his 
horns fouled fn the fence. That was my oppor. 
tunity. I let go the gate, and made for the other 
end of the alley, where there was another gate. 

It was not fastencd. I had just time to swing it 
open, jump through, swing it to, and brace myself 


against i when the buck came ashing up. 
mn there was another tussle, and again my 
strength began to fail me; but as luck would have 
it, I noti a chain pwinging overhead. This I 
manay to seize, and with it I took a few turns 
round the gate post, making it temporarily secure. 
At this moment, when I wasat last out of danger, 
aasistance came. My whistle had been heard, but. 
the men could not for a time locate the sound. 


‘We got the buck back to his cage after a while, 
“shining” him with the lantern, and nobody was 


much burt. 
———_+o+—_——_ 


SAVING THE PINE. 


Ata dinver-party in London, the centrepiece is 
often a large pineapple, which by its fragrance 
and beauty justifies its position. But it is 
whispered that the pineapple is not unfrequently 
hired for the occasion, and that the butler has 


been ordered to preserve it from being sliced by 
the quests. os Be oe 

Many years Ago. when Queen Adelnide assisted 
her staph, -natured husband, William IV., to 
stimulate the social life of England, the Lord 
Mayor of London was luformed that Her Majesty 
would lunch at the Mansion House on a certai 
day. At the feast the Queen sat ata small circ! 
table with the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, 
while the other guests were seated at a large table 
sijolning that of rvyalty, on which stood a mag- 
nificent pineapple. So attractive was the pine 
that It drew more eyes than the Queen. 

Her Majesty declined to partake of the pine. 
apple, and it remained uncut when she rose to 
leave the table, and many of the guests congratu 
lated themselves on the fact that there would be 
inore slices to go round. 

The Lord Mayor, acanny Scotchman, anticipated 
hie guests’ thoughts, and, as he gave the Queen his 
arm to escort her from the hall, said ton young 
friend, aleo a Scot, “Oblige me by saving the 

ine.” No sooner had the Queen left the room, 

n a rush was made for the pine. The yo 
Scot seized it, held it out of the reach of a sco ft) 
gueste eager to slice it, and by the aid of the butler 
conveyed it to the pantry. 

“Have you saved the pine?” asked the Lord 
Mayor, on re-entering the hall. 

“T have,” answered the young man. 

“I presume, Mr. Mayor,” said one of the guests, 
“that the pine is to be sent to Her M * 

“Nothing of the kind,” anawered the Mayor. 

“Why, then, is it not to be eaten?” | 

“It was to eaten by the Queen, nut by you.” 
the Mayor rejoined; “but ax Her Majesty declined 
to partake of It, I intend returning it whence it 
came. I] arranged to pay two guineas for the loun, 
or seven guineas had it been eaten; as it ix, 1 save 
five guineas.” 

“Well, to be sure!’ exclaimed another disap 
pointed guest, “here is a specimen of Scotch 
for you!” | 

} 





















economy 
“Yea,” joined in another, referring to the nativity 
of the Mayor and his young friend, “and how 


these Scotchmen do play into each other’s hands? 
——_+o+—__—_ 


TOO SLOW. 


Indians have their own way of watching, and 
when serving with white soldiers, do not take 
kindly to sentry or picket duty. An anecdote of a 
Pawnee Indian picket on Powder River, reported 
in “War-Path and Bivouae,” illustrates the red 
man’s dietaete for the methods of the pale face. 


One afternoon in March, Lieuten 
was ordered to make a detail for pi duty, and 
aa the Pawnee scouts were doing nothing, It was 
thought expedient tu give thematurn. A sergeant 
twok half a dozen of them with the regular guard, 
and having placed the picket post, explained to the 
Indian chief, as well ax he could, that he and his 
men would have two hour and four hours off 
duty until the guard was relieved. rf 

“Pil lend you my watch,” said he to the Pawnee, | 
and striking a match, he pointed to the dial. cles 
now atx o’clock. When the shorter hand mover | 
two points, your first watch will be relieved. Do 
you understand me?" : 

“Hey, hey, good!” answered the Indian, and | 
stalked away on his rounds. The sergeant, be | 
fatigued, dropped Into a fitful sleep by the 
watch-fire of the main guard. Suddenly he y 
aroused by the Pawnee’s hand. : 
xtanding over him, the watch in his hand 

“What do you want?” asked the serg: 

“Injun heap cold; much heap stiff,” 









































chief. “Ugh! That thing (indicati { 
much lie. Long finger (the minute. \ 
right. Short finger (the hour-hand) him heap | 
tired. 


ennt tried to show the chief | 
been but a short time on | 
I the disgusted brave would | 

nothing more to do with 


The laughing +e 
his mistake, for 
guard. “Ugh!” w 
say, and he woul 
picket duty. 












TO cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap ix the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
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Dry Goods at a Sacrifice, 


GREAT CLEARING SALE 


BEFORE 


STOCK-TAKINC. 


Bargains are offered at prices unparalleled in 
the history of the New York Dry Goods Trade. 
As this is to be a Clearing Sale in the fullest 
meaning of the word, all will find it to their 
advantage to purchase, even if they do not re- 
quire the goods for immediate use. 

It will pay you well to send your name and 
address, and receive Price List. (Mailed free.) 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


48, 50 and 5:2 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Established Half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


vegetable parasites ou the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. 
bottle, Sold at drug stores. 


EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


Patented Apr. 22, 1890. 


Price, 2 cents a 
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Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Don’t write to me when taking the first 
hottle of my Medical Discovery. I 
know how it makes you feel, but it’s all 
right. There are certain cases where the 
Discovery takes hold sharp, but it 
is the diseased spot in you it has taken 
hold of, and that’s what you want. The 
Discovery has a search warrant for 
every humor, from backache to scrofula, 
inside and outside. and of course it makes 
a disturbance iv your poor body, but the 
fight is short, you are better by the second 
bottle; if not, then tell me about and I 
will advise. I will, however, in the future, 
as in the past, auswer any letter from a 
nursing mother. Sincerely yours, 


















Sterling Siiver Inlaid at 
poiuts most exposed to 
wear, then plated entire. 
More durable than light 
Sterling Silver, and not half the cost. 
A uet of six, any pattern, $2.9). Hand-eu- 
graved, $4.00; with Gold Bowl, 81.00 extra. 
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MANY YOUNG LIVES 


Have been saved by the timely use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Safe, 
effective, agreeable to the taste, and always ready, it is universally 
popular. For the relief and cure of colds, coughs, croup, asthma, 
bronchitis, and consumption, 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


has Jong been the favorite remedy. 
It removes hoarseness, soothes the | 
inflamed membrane, promotes ex- 
pectoration, and induces repose. 


“The merits of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral can- 
not be over-estimated. It allays inflammation 
and soreness of the throatand lungs, and cures 
@ cough as no other medicine can. I speak 
from an extended experience with those affec- 
tions and their remedies.”— H. L. Smrru, City 
Editor “Helena World,” Helena, Ark. 

“J have always had a weakness of the bron- 
chial tubes, and in consequence, during 
changes of the weather, have been subject to 
inflammation of these organs, causing a distressing cough. Of the numerous remedies I 
have tried, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral affords the promptest and surest relief. I have used 
it over thirty years, and shoul? be afraid to be without it."—V. KELLER, Jfonroe, Ala. 

“ T have been subject to bad colds all my life, but last February I had the most severe 
cold from which I ever suffered. When everything failed, | tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and, in a brief time, was cured.”—CHARLES KEARFUL, St. Joseph, Mo. 

“ During a period of thirty-five years, I have suffered at times from lung trouble, but I 
invariably find Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral gives relief.” — H. W. KiNG, Augusta, Kane 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


ing machines. The 
‘¢ Pittsburgh’? is 
about as near that 
as can be. 

Fill and wipe it 
once a day and trim it once 
a week—that’s all. 

Drop us a line and we’ll tell 
you all about it. 
Pittsburgh, Pe, PITTSBURGH Brass COs _ 


For 
Boys 


This shoe was first made by 
us for use in families of a few of 
our personal friends who failed 
to find in the stores 
neat and stylish shoes 
for the boys, which 
would stand 
hard wear. 

A boy’s shoe should be made 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done, and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 
it costs a little extra, 














Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Isn't it worth x at 
Auk your fora pairof the Heywood 
shoes’ for Boys—if he doesn't. keep’ them, 


we will send them to you~ Button or Lace— 
Sizes 13 to 144, 82.75, 2 tod}¢, 83. Three widths 


Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir- 
cular, telling you how to secure 
a pair for yourself FREE. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


REFKRENCE—Any National Bank. 


LADIES! 


POPULAR OPINION 


Has decided that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best of all blood-purifiers. © Amoug the numer- 
ous complaints for which it is the specific are pimples, boils, carbuncles, scrofilous sores, 
eczema, humors, headache, dyspepsia, nervous prostration, catarrh, rheumatism, and 
scrofulous consumption, For all diseases originating in impure blood, medical men rec- 
ommend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in preference to any other. Safe—pleasant—economical. 

“For ten years past I have prescribed Ayers Sarsaparilla and find it highly efficacious 
in the treatment of all disorders of the blood.“—R. R. BoYLE, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ T regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the best blood medicine on earth, and know of many 
wonderful cures effected by its use.”—J. W. SHIELDS, M. D., Smithville, Tenn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
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ALLCOCKS 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


Attcock’s Porous Piasters are the only seliable plasters | 
ever produced. Fragrant, clean, inexpensive, and never failing; 
they fully mect all the requirements of a household remedy, | 
and should always be kept on hand. 


For the Relief and Cure of Weak Back, Weak 
Muscles, Lameness, Stiff or Enlarged Joints, 
in the Chest, Small the Back and 
around the Hips, Strains, Stitches, and all Local 
Pains Allcock’s Porous Plasters are unequalled. 
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To break up a cold or a chill no remedy excel 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” % cents a bottle. (td 
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be answered. 
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ything being ready, the sliding door betwen 
{he cages was opened, nil the Mee Invited to ste) 
nto the adjoining apartment, ait, he de 
do. He plainly suspected sumetnie tind rematnic 
doubinge® Side of the dour, ey) ng his keepe 
doubtfully. 

Then eho the eloor of the adjoining caye, on the 
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through the open door to his Swi! side, where hic | 
rode we them with a satisfied air, nodding slyly 
to lils keepers as he did so, 

Having exhausted persuasion, the keepers tried 
force, endeavorin, tog nines che bear to go throug 
the door by punching him with poles; "but these 
parsons he hurled about the cage ang inrough the 
nits With such violence that theme were glad to 
abandon thia procedure. 

hen a rove was brought, and, after many efforts, 
a knot was thrown ovens bear’s head, and draws 
appt nis neck. ‘Thus lassoed® net unfortunat 
animal was dragged by main force through the 
not and the mechanfeal parca: closed’ upon 
him, 
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The next thing was to get hold of his feet. Ay 
though held fast in the Partition, with his feet in 
pawl; the bear made such exeelee use of his 
pis that an hour was spent ne trying to. pinion 


dozen men bad at last succecdet 4 tting all the 
inorials Paws within thelr graape Feta t then 
the egg 20 Meessautly that fe Sas tmp ee Ae| le to cut 
the claws. | 





ith exe ONe however, the legs were Pinfoned 
With Tropes, und the plucky, nee? lay completely 
Mastered at last. 

ten an operator, armed with a great pair of 
1p pincers, clipped off its toe-nails, one by one. | 
ihe Fopes were untied, the mee withdrew, and the 
"was freed from his vie. 

age, SauMly; walked very quietly into his 
queen tEe tnd wat down to watch ously the 
hopmnovements of the men ont » Who were 
Haye we hel mwenty brows after nent a halt 
"ay's work as they had done tees long time. 
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HIS WORKING CLOTHEs. 


Billy Brown, a tall, athletic Irlehman, was sum. 
Mmoned to appear at a trial In London, asa witness. 
The case being against his employer, the prose. 
futing counsel hoped to get some damaging 
evidence from him. Billy's ‘daily employment , 
War that of 4 carpenter: and. he entered the 
Withes-box in his ordinary Work-a-day costume, 
very dirty and rather ragged. 

The oe hraHen counsel did all tn his power to 
tly ats Brown.” hut thie gentleman owe not | 
inaetelly thrown off his guante During the exam. 


ination he was asked if the clothes he appeared in 
Were his bent, 
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ndced and they are not, sir," said he. 
widlve, better’ clothes which yuu ap: 
uni y 29? 





































‘u've met me Somewhere,” said Billy. 

i: ok. have not; but since 
pnfess that you have bettas clothes, are you 
Bet ashamed to appear in court in that disgraceful 
onetMt all,” ald Billy, Pointing to the judge, 
p2ure b - lordship’s tn hig Working dress, and Pn, 
Ine.” 

















» “Stand down, Mr, Brown,” was the barrister’s 
natural order after thie: 
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For the Companion. 
NATURE AS OUR KIND HELPER. 








ature is always on the side of the right and the 
‘od, whether in morals or in phy Moral 
health and physical health are, in the higher and 
the lower sphere respectively, perfect well-being 
and where there isan absence of moral or physt- 
cal health, nature provides for its restoration. A 
vad man, not utterly lost, may become good. A 
diseased man, not too far gone, may become sound | 
again, 

The simplest form of phy: ruperation is 
the healing of a wound. Bring the parts together, 
and keep them so, and soon the dissevered mus. , 
cles and nerves and blood-vessels come aguin ench 
tw his fellow, and all the life processes go on as 
before. If it fe impossible to unite the parts, 
nature, taking more tine fur it, fills up the gap 
with new flesh, and leaves nothing but a sear. 

Even parts of internal organs, brain, stomach, 
liver, intestines, ete. may be cut away, and per. | 
fect healing take place. In the case of wounds or | 
ulcers too large to be otherwise healed, bits of 
skin may be transferred to them from other parts 
of the body, or from the body of some other per- 
son, or even from some young animal, and ench | 
bit will become the centre of a new growth, and 
the wound thus be healed completely, and with 
Nettle or no disfigurement. 

And this power of recuperation is not confined 
to the flesh. Not only do broken bones readily | 
srow together, but even if large portions are re. | 
moved, new bone may tll up the space between 
the severed parts, and thoroughly reunite them. 

Furthermore, nature often shows her kind help- 
fulness by bringing healthy organs to the relief of 
diseased ones. 

If one kidney loses its functional power, the | 
other will enlarge, and do the work of both. If 
both are more or less affected, the vessels of the 
akin may come to thelr ald, and pour out on the | 
surface what would otherwise cause fatal blood. 
polsoning. On the other hand, when the pores 
are stopped by a chill, the kidneys come to the res. 
cue, and doa large part of the xkin’s work. This 
explains why It is so dangerous for the sufferer 
from dixeused kidneys to take cold. 

Our eliminating organs are incessantly at work 
carrying away from the system waste matter, 
which would otherwise fatally poison it. What 
renders some disenses of the kidneys xo fatal ie 
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the fuct of their lost ability to eliminate thin effete 
matte; 


which thus accumulates to poison and par- 
vine of the great nerve-centres in the brain, 
» city in the world has a sewage system xo elab. 
orate and complete as that of the human body. 





ee eae, 
GUINEA-PIGS, 





The secretary of the Selhorne Suctety of Eng. 
land, ay association of lovers of wild nutur has | 
lately written an account of the xuinea-pig. This | 
creature, the writer says, stands absolutely. alone, 
from one point of view. Do what you will, it ig 
impossible to make a friend of him. 

Titmice, robing, squirrels, wild du 
even rats and mice, have heen found ame, 
Kindness, Even Roman snails, Egyptian beetles, 
and butterilies have been taught to recognize their 
masters and show a friendly interest in then; and 
the snake has his kes and distikes, his sympathies 
and his natreds, 

A common field snake grew #0 fond of the wrlter 
of the article referred to—a lady—thatit would glide 
In through the window of her drawing-room coll 
{self around her dress, and, 80 far from objecting 
to be stroked and handled, would, each tine that 














j Were playing together one afteruwon, and at last 


| beth of her fi 


| remarked, confidentially, to Mai 








seemed to be literally without # single habit, ap- 
parently without affection, without a temper good 
or bad, and with no wishes or desires except to be 
let alone to doze away his aimless Ife.” 

The guinea-pig le an absurd litede aulmal for a 
number of reasona, and one of the most remarka- 
ble absurdities about him is hix name. He fe not 
2 pig of any kind, nor any relation to the pig, and 
he has nothing to do with Guinea. He is a kind of 
rat, and his native home ie South America. 

Why he should have been called a “pig” no one 
knows, unless it was on account of the slight grunt- 
ing noise that he makes; and the word “guinea” in 
his case may be a corruption of Guiana, where the 
animal has sometimes been found, though It was 
first brought from Brazil. 

His reul name is the “eavy,” and by that he should 
ve called. In his wild state he is quite differently 
colored from the domesticated animal, and lacks 
the spotting of white, black and tawny color which 
the tamed cavy often has. 

It used to be commonly supposed that the guinea. 
pig drove away ordinary rats, or rather caused 
them to go away on account of their extreme dis- 
like of him; but even this negative merit is denied 
to the poor little animal. No one, however, is able 
to deny his gentleness and submnissivene: 





as 


HINDOO ASTRONOMY. 





‘The Hindoo mind deals more with the super. 
natural than with what comes directly under its 
observation. As naturallats, Hindoos have never 
made any great discoveries. Mrs. King, the wife 
of an English official in India, asked her native 
servants one evening if they knew any of the 
stare. This led to an interesting conversation. 

Venus was just rising, and they said that was 
Sukkar, and that he would not let any more rain 
fall. T'reminded them that he was looking over 
the mountain lately, when that feartut three 
rain fell. Yes, they said, when first he co: 
there ts heavy rain, but after that he puts a stop to 















it.” The planet in the west is his brother, and one 
of them Is always in attendance on the sun, not 
always the same, but turn and turn about 

‘They say there are twelve »rothers, w 








shine ‘each for a mouth 
the suns were not the 
mueb alike. 

‘They sald it was ea 






looked so 





s they 





to know they were not the 
same. “Some are the elder brother 1 much 
stronger than the others—so str 
kill men. But this month we have 
brother, and next month a still 
then the two youngest, who a 
can hardly even melt the snow 

T asked them ¥ me of the sun-brothers 
who were off duty.’ id they supposed they 
were at thelr own home, but did not kt 
that might be. 

As to the fixed star 
great opinion of them.” They ‘suid th 
were alf written in the Brahinius 
were bigger, some «in: 
who were some generals, 
captains, and small. sahil, 
member, their names? 
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sun. 














they did not have 

















some judges, others 
und Who could re 
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SHE HIT THE MARK, 


Sometines a single homely phrase has in it 0 | 


jnuch truth that it sums up an entire situation 
Mrs. T's couk Is, In outward appearance, rather a 
stupid girl, but she is by no means without a 
homely Wit and a goodly shar 


Not long since, Mrs. T. had ocension to talk with 
the girl in relation to a grocer, a man of rem 
ably plausible manners, but concerning the honesty 
of Whore dealings grave doubts h en. 
He ts certainly not honest in his weight," Mrs, 
ai sail, “but he “ix very polite. ‘There ix at lenet 
that to be sald in his favor.” 

“Oh, yes'm.” the girl answered ily, “1 
always thought he was too sweet to be whole. 
vome,”” 








of common-sense 



















as 


A MODERN Q 





Four litle girls who live ina suburb of Boston 


one of them suggested, + 
and have a court.” 


“Vil be Queen izabeth,” said one, 

big rad round my neck,” ree ves 
“Pll be Marie ntvinette, before it was time 

her to be killed." suid anothers tea 
“And I'll be Mary Queen of > 

Was so pretty,” sald the third. 
“Who will rou be, Hees asked Queen 

ve-yeur-old sister. “+1 
tell her the name of some weer 





Les play we're queens, 











ts, becwune she 





liza 

shall have to 
» Of course,” she 
Queen of Seota. 
sald Elsie, witt 
shall be a Queen Anne Cottage!” oe 











“Nobody'll have to tel : 
dignity, dy nve tell me, 








HARD TO suIT, 


Feople sometimes have good ground to come 
plain of their grocers, and not uafrequently. the 
Brocers have reuson to complain of unjust crith, 
elsins on the part of their customers, 

One Saturday evening, wh 


eee purchasers inl w grocery in ‘one tt thet 
suburbs of an Eastern iy Socey came tt 
ina blustering meneg’” Cl # eentleman vane ty 








en there was quite a 





‘See here,” he sald to the propri s | 
a lector, “t] 
fauiy creamery ‘utter Se Rey RL te, at | 
“T don’t see how that can be,” answer 





erogety for L keep that butter in glass jars 


said the ¢ " i 
the pings jenigthe customer, sharply, “it tastes of 








——+ 
RUSSIAN NEW YEAR'S CALLS, 

‘The author of “The Russians at Home” 
& custom of that people which reflects cre 
their humanity, as well as upon thelr Bood x4 

The Russians have invented a very { 
mode of avoiding mere ceremonial visits alto. 


gether. Those who ‘ cir 
Friends aye eekhe. lo. not wish to call on thelr 


poor; and on New 
a list of persona who have » fob 

Riven to charities the 
Minny (hey Would otherwise have spent on cate’ 


reports | 
It upon 
ense, 
Kenious 








it was taken out and placed on the lawn, return to 
the drawing-room and submit w the same opera. 
tion. 

Tt was far otherwise with Fluff, the gulnen-pig. 
He was simply stupidly harmleas. “The guine: 
pig,” this friend of all animals writes, “is the only 
Inetince of an animal T have ever known thet 





‘hia Is accepted by e ¢ 
sutisfactory alert eVeTY One asa polite ami 


eign 





New Haven primary school 
explained what waa meant bb 

Then. potnting to the space™ 
axked what that w 
swered, promptly, 


the inusic-teneh 
“the space below 
above the staff. he 
called. and a little girl aie 
Ne space behigh.” 














how they knew | 


y Lung Disease or Con- 
ently results in an Incurable | 
fumption. For rellet in Bronchitis, Coughs, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Consumptive and Throat Diseases, “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches" are recommended, with fullest 
confidence in thelr efficacy. They are not new or 
untried, having been tested by wide and constant use 
for more than a generation, and have attained well- 
merited rank among the few staple cough remedies. 


Neglect of a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, fre | NE 








Sold only in bores. Prive, Scents. {ade, 
FARMERS PLOW fist 


its centre). 5,000,000 fertile acres. 
Grass always green. Climate summer and winter a 


paaie EVERY MONTH 32 


Colle- 
fot, Schools, Churches. Lands low-priced, but rising. 


farmers pouringin. Send FA OR ECON 


7 inlet 
to BOARD OF THAT salem [State Capital), Ore. 








ADE. 





The annoyance of breaking 
lamp-chimneys need not be 
borne. : 

Get tough glass chimneys. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” are tough against 
heat; they do not break, except 
from accident. 

They are also clear, trans- 
parent, not misty or milky; they 
fit and stand upright ; shape and 
proportions are right to direct 
the draft upon the flame. 

They cost a little more than 
rough and wrong chimneys of 
common glass that break con- 
tinually. 


Pittsburg. 





GEO. A. MACKETH & Co. 











they can | fe 


fr one, and | | 
k that they | 


how where | 












EATING AND 
ETROIT 






tle of the 


LIGHTING UO., 


ENGLISH PERFUME, 
a Crab “Apple 
: Blossoms. 


QMatus Coronaria.) 

Chief among the scents of the 
season is Crab- Apple Blos- 
soms, 4 delicate perfume 0 
highest quality and fragrance — 
London Court Journal. 

It would not'be possible to con- 
ceive of a more delicate 
lghtful perfume than the 
Apple Blossoms, which 
up by The Crown Perfumery ( 
London. ithas the aroma of rp 
in it, and one could. use it 
life fle and never tire of It 
York Observer. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 







00 PEIN 
eI ne) 










[BAA CONCENTRATED 





177 New Bond St., London. Sold Everywhere, 


Sold by all dealers in perfumery. On receipt of 12 


cents in stamps, by Caswell, Massey & Co., New York, 
Melvin & Badger, or T. 
Hen 





if & Co., Boston, or George 

Phila., they will il ijou trial sample bot 

above delicious perfume to any address. 
Annual sale over 200,000 bottles. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS: 

Highest Honors at all 
Great World's Exhibitions 
since 186;. One hundred 
styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, 
Easy Payments and rented. 

PIANOS: 

The Improved Mode of 
Stringing Pianos, fnvented 
by Mason & Hamlin in IR, 
is a great advance in Piano 
construction, experts pro- 
nouncing It the 


“ Greatest Improvement in Pianos in Half a Century.” 


Illustrated Catalogues Free, 


ORGAN & PIANO CO, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 


WARMS 
MODERN HOMES 
OF THE 

BETTER CLASS. 


SCHOOLS, 

ALSO HOSPITALS, 
GREENHOUSES, 

ETC. 


HEATER. etter 


Warmth for Winter Homes. 


305 WIGHT STREET, DETROIT, 
42 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, 
88 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, 
508 N. 4th STREET, ST. LOUIS, 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
















A Success 


in a week.” A’ craze? No. 
Yes. But not surprising, 
people believe that we 
them a better soup and 


can produce at home. Be 
for and 





craze” and that there 


(ifgen Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Gonsommé 

Mallietany Mock ‘Marte, Ox tain Fonmame, Pas 
uillon, "t, r 

Vegetable, Beet, Pearl ‘Tapiocn  Printanier, 





A cumple can ill be sent on receipt 








» and Why. 
“It is a craze,” some grocers say, surprised that they 
sell in a day as many canned soups as they used to 


for our sales indicate that 
are giving 
n at less cost 
of time, trouble and money, than they 
: re you ask 
¢ receive a can of ours, otherwise 
you might think, you also, that “it isa 


Is nothing in it. ™»* 





Matton Broth, 
Cp -to-the-times. Grocers keep them, 


oS the price of postage, 14 cents, 
The Franco-A merican 
42 West Broadway, New 









wonderful increase ? 
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ée of Game, 
en Gumbo, 









Food Co., 


York. 




































SUPERIOR-NUTRITION 
he FE 
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_, EMrenian Gianen, 
children and invahds, 
of all others to be dey 





a food 










5 a “ORIGINAL UNRIVALED: 
6 
AO i REGISTERED TRADE Hany, 


—Our foaders scarcely need an 
Of unrivalled delicacy 
invalids and convalse ended on for infants. fron Ves 


oy 






THE 
GREAT 


introduction to this, the best known food oe 
and snperior nutritive worth. The Tae 
for nursing mothers and children: 








digestion, “‘Throngh its tee ta, 88 80 article of diet for tho TazginE, mo! sufferers from impaired 


housands of liv 
Ttis praised alike by the oat 








wn know ay 
Tesults—The Home Mager cage Of ts oo 


We 
Sold by Druggists. Shi aig ae 


the public, by physici : 
vin the household. "Furthermore, wee 


ve been saved; thousands of healthy cbildren 


It has stood the 
can cordially recom- 





Furthermore, w 


d qualities, for we have used it with the most gratifying 
. Co. June, 1890. 
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64th Volume. 
Number 2.— Twelve Pages. 


For the Companion. 
KENT HAMPDEN. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER IL. 





Hunting the “Hidden Foe.” 


Kent Hampden was president of a secret Soci- , 
ety. There were five members—just enough to | 
fill the offices: one president, two vice-presidents, | 
a secretary anda treasurer. When Tom Cong- 
don joined, there was no office for him; but his , 
father being a representative in Congress, Tom 
had picked up so many ideas about the rules of | 
debate, that the Society created an office express- 
ly for him. He was made “parliamentary tacti- 
cian.” 

The Society had its by-laws, passwords, a badge 
andaname. The pnblic—that is, the remainder 
of the pupils of Mr. Hildreth’s school—knew it” 
as the O. W. B.S. Mrs. Hampden, who baked | 
gingerbread for the members every week, alone 
knew them to be the Order of Wild Beast Slayers. 
There were bears, wolves and an occasional pan- 
ther still to be found on the hills bordering the 
river. None of the boys had ever yet seen one; 
but bope sprang eternal in their breasts every 
Saturday, as they set out for slaughter. 

Besides, ought not ‘wild beasts’ to include 
the lynxes, wild-cats, gray squirrels, snakes and | 
musk-rats which they really killed? The mem- 
bers were sworn to “rid their native land of all . 
noxious creatures, the enemies of humanity.” 

One Friday evening, about tive weeks after Mr. 
Hampden’s departure, the six boys were 
assembled to watch Mrs. Hampden make 
their new badges. She was embroidering 
O. W. B.S. with gold thread on little tabs 
of black velvet, which were to be conspicu- 
ously hidden on their waistcoats. 

“We must take a big lunch to-morrow,” 
said Joe Doty. ‘We'll start early. Tom, 
you, Monroe and Will can go ont over 
Hubbard's hill, and search that range. 

Kent, Si and I will take the north trail. 
We'll meet at McCulloch’s Leap.” 

“I don’t know that I shall go,” said 
Kent. “This search is all tomfoolery.”” 

His mother looked up, startled at his 
irritated tone. The faces of the other boys 
were red and excited; Kent's was annoyed 
and grave. : 

“What are you guing to hunt: she 
asked. ‘Squirrels ?" 

The boys looked doubtfully at each 
other. “Now, Mrs. Hampden,’’ said Tom 
Congdon, “this is a serious thing—a secret. 

But we’ll tell you, if you'll be as dumb as 
death about it." 

“1 see no use in bothering mother abont 
it,’ said Kent. 

But Tom hurried on, excitedly. “We 
have a Hidden Foe! We're going to run 
him to earth, and punish him dreadfully 
to-morrow. You see, we used to have the 
run ofall the hills. We set out traps, and 
left our powder or tackle in our hidins- 
places just as safely as in this parlor. 

Why, Kent and 1 had a secret den where 
we kept our fishing clothes a whole sum- 
mer. 

“But for six months there's been a thief 
prowling on the hills. One week the traps 
are all robbed; the next, the powder is 
taken. My shot pouch, that I left in the 
den, 1s gone, and Si Jarret’s brand-new 
wemus with it. We're bound to ran that 
scoundrel down to-morrow, be he black or 
white! Come! You'll go, Kent!” 

“I suppose so,” said Kent, uneasily. 

‘I'll shoot squirrels, and you can play 
sheriff.” 

Tom Congdon’s badge was the last one finished. | 
Carey, who had come in, was allowed to pin them , 
on, and then she proudly surveyed the boys. “I | 
should think,”’ she said, earnestly, ‘you would 
want to go over the river to the Reserve, and fight 
Indians.” 

“What a bloodthirsty baby you are'’’ said 
Kent, kissing her. ‘‘Where are you going, Tom? 
it’s early.” 

“I know, but my father came home this after. 
noon. 1 scarcely saw him, for your father, Si, 
met him when he got out of the coach, and stayed 
to have a talk with him.” 

Tom was an incessant talker, and never so | 
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happy as when he had a secret of his own or| he will know what a noble boy you are. Go! 


some one else to scatter broadcast over the town. | O Kent, hurry! 


He went on, gleefully: ‘Your father was talking 
all the time of you, Si. I listened to his account, 
and thought, ‘Hello! Can this saint be Si Jarret ? 

Josiah wriggled uncom- 
fortably, but said nothing. 

“I asked father why 
Mr. Jarret was singing Si’s 
praises, and—he told me.” 

Tom paused to glance 
around triumphantly at 
the interested faces about 
him. ‘He told me that = 
your father asked him to 
appoint you to West 
Point.” 

The boys were too much 
surprised to notice the look 
which, at these words, 
passed between Kent and 
his mother. 

The boys went out, all talking at once. Kent 
came back when they were gone, and stood by 
the fire. 

“What is to be done, mother? Colonel Cong- 
don will give the appointment to Si! Father has | 
not written to him about me. You see how Mr. 
Jarret is pushing it. Met him at the coach 
door —"” 

“I can’t bear that man Jarret!” said Mra. | 
Hampden. ' 

“He's not to blame for working for his son.” | 






| Kent was always more moderate than his mother | town, and I came myself. 


or father. “There is no time to lose. Colonel | 


God help you, my boy !”” 
Mrs. Hampden and Carey sat by the fire, cry- 
ing and praying silently all the evening. They 


| imagined a dramatic scene — Kent urging his 


claims, and the colonel, deeply tonched by his 
gallant mien, consenting; but the meeting really 
was very commonplace. The colonel was called 


| out of the parlor to see Kent. 


“Colonel Congdon, I am Ralph Hampden‘s 
son,” he said. ‘My father intended to ask you 
to appoint me to West Point; but he is out of 
IT was afraid — 
“That I would give it to Jarret's son to-night ?" 





In Wetzel’s Cave. 


Congdon said he would make the appointment 
this term for the next vacancy.” 

“What if vou do not get this appointment ?"* 

“There will not be another vacancy for four 
years."’ 

“And your father will not be at home for two 
weeks! I cannot imagine why he has not writ- 
ten'’” Mrs. Hampden‘s voice began to choke, 


and the tears came. “I declare, I don’t know 
what to do!" 
“{ know'’’ Kent seized his hat. “I'll go to 


Colonel Congdon myself !’’ 
“Oh, my son!" Mrs. Hampden started up. 
“That is ridiculous. But, no! If he sees you, 


The Representative laughed. -‘Your father not | 
at home, ch? I hear he has been busy in the | 
campaign. Stumping the district for Clay ?”” | 

“Oh yes, sir!’ Kent said, eagerly. He had | 
been taught from his cradle the fervent loyalty to 
Henry Clay shared by all Virginian Whigs Tne 
country was just then agitated by the presidential 
campaign, in which Clay was a candidate \ 

The Colonel tapped Kent on the shoulder, smil- | 
ing. “A pity you have not a vote, my iad: 1 
hear that your father is taking a prominent part 
in local politics now." 

Kent's eyes shone proudly. 
noticed the big posters, sir, all over town: ‘For | 





“You might nave | 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 


President, Henry Clay. 
Hampden.’ ”” 

The Colonel nodded. ‘Well, my boy, this 
matter of yours is not to be settled in a minute. 
T'll look into it.” 

Kent said good night, and went down the 
street, walking as if to triumphant music. No 
promise had been given, but he felt quite sure 
of his appointment. To be an officer, like Napo- 
leon, like Washington! It had been the dream 
of his life! The whole future opened before him 
full of waving banners, of armies, of marching 
music. He passed the flaring red placards bear- 
ing Henry Clay’s name and his father's. His 
father deserved to be ranked side by side with 
the great man of the country! 

In this triumphant mood he struck across the 
wharf, making a short cut homeward, and passed 
his father's warehouse. 

“Kent!’’ a voice called from the door. It was 
Pomeroy, the book-keeper. ‘Can you come into 
the office for half an hour ?’’ he asked. ‘I must 
xo home to supper, but Iam coming back. Will 
you sit here till I return ?"’ 

“You'll not be long? I have some important 
news for mother.” said Kent, as he sat down, re- 
luctantly. 

“Heard from your father? No? Very queer 
that he bas not written!’ grumbled Pomeroy, as 
he hurried away. 

The warehouse was dark and vacant. A single 
lamp burned in the office where Pomeroy had 
been at work. Kent took up a paper, but was 
too much excited to read. 

At that moment a hurried footstep sounded 
without on the cobble-stones, and a tall 
man, whose heavy cloak and fur cap 
showed that he was a traveller, stood in 
the doorway. 

“Is Mr. Hampden here?’ he asked. 
_Kent rose. ‘No, sir.”” 

“Shall I find him at his house ?”” 

Kent came nearer as he answered. By 
the dim light he caught an uncertain 
glimpse of the stranger's face. His heart 
suddenly throbbed wildly. Could it be — 

“Out of town!’’ The traveller paused, 
annoyed and disappointed. “This is vex- 
atious! I have just arrived in the coach, 
and the boat leaves in a few minutes. I 
had a favor to ask of Mr. Hampden.” 

There could be no mistake! There was 
the towering forehead, the wide mouth; 
there were the searching eyes. The por- 
trait of the stranger hung in every house 
in the town. Kent’s voice trembled with 
hie excitement. 

“Mr. Clay,”’ he said, ‘I am Mr. Hamp- 
den’s son, Kent. Could I—can you make 
use of me?” 

Mr. Clay lifted his hat again, and held 
out his hand with a quick, pleased smile. 

“Thank you, my boy! The fact is, I 
find that I am out of ready money, and I 
wished to ask your father to cash a check 
forme. But —” 

“Oh, I can do it!’ exclaimed Kent. 
throwing open the desk, and drawing out 
some notes. 

Mr. Clay hesitated, with the check in 
his hand. ‘But are you sure that you 
have authority ?”” 

“Oh, indeed, yes! I act as cashier for 
father sometimes. He says that I am 
more careful about money than he is.” 

“That may be,” said the visitor, laugh- 
ing. ‘(Hampden is no fonder of reckoning 
dollars and cents than Iam myself. Well, 
here it is—one hundred dollars.” 

Kent counted out the notes. 

“This is a real service,” said Mr. Clay, 
as he strapped them into his pocket-book. 
“I could have asked any business man to 

cash the check, but I am tired, and wish to pass 
through the town quietly. Your father is a very 
old friend * 

The beli on the boat rang, but ne leaned 
leisurely against the desk, scanning Kent’s tace 
as though he nad no other interest in the world. 

‘And you—what are you going todo with your 
lite, my boy ?” 

“1 intend—1 mean I hope to go to West Point.” 

Mr. Clay was, silent and thoughtful a moment. 
“Very goo’ —-anall keep my eye on you, Kent. 
We snali be good trienus. always ~ ce 

Kent stammorec out something. ne Knew not 
what, the words fa:rly tumbling >ver one another 


For Mayor, Ralph 
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in bis vehemence, and ending with, “Oh, if 
had a vote next nonth !”" 

His new friend laughed, shook hands warmly, 
and left him, having secured a faithful follower 
for life by a smile and a few words. 

Kent heard the cheer as he reached the boat 
and was recognized. Then, Mr. Pomeroy appear- 
ing, he dashed homeward, bursting with his 
wonderful news. 


lonly 


Colonel Congdon, meanwhile, went in to sup- 
per, glad to thrust aside business and politics a 
while, and to chat idly with his wife and Tom. 
lfe soon had heard all about the Wild Beast 
Slayers, and took a keen interest in the hunt for 
their Enemy to-morrow. 

“We were at just such pranks not very long 
ago,” he said to Judge Morris, who was supping 
with them. “By the way, Tom, young Hampden 
also wants the cadetship. Which boy do you 
recommend ?”” 

“Kent, sir,” said Tom, promptly. 

“But Jarret's son is at the head of his class?” 

“Yes. But Si is a prig, and Kent is always a 
gentleman.” 

Ths father laughed. ‘Now, do you know, 
judge, that is what we want in our officers. The 
high, nice sense of honor—the untarnished char- 
acter of a gentleman. I am anxious about this 
appointment. I want the boy sent to be a credit 
to Western Virginia hereafter. Tom,” he said, 
after a moment's thought, “what would you say 
if the judge and I joined your hunt to-morrow ? 
I should like to see those boys, bebind the 
scenes. I want to feel a gun in my hands 
again, and dodge the politicians for a few honrs 
at least." 

The Wild Beast Stayers received Colonel Cong- 
don the next morning with loud acclamations. 
Kent had told them that the Colonel had killed 
panthers and wolves on the Cheat Mountains. 

They bagged a good deal of game during the 
imorning, and then kindled a fire, broiled birds 
and made coffee. The boys told stories of hunt- 
ing exploits, while the Colonel lay on the grass. 

‘Tom Congdon had reverted several times during 
the day to the intended search for the thief who 
had stolen the game and other belongings of the 
Society, but each time he had been checked 
sharply by Kent. 

“How will you set about such a hunt as that ?"" 
Kent said, “Where will you find his trail? Do 
you suppose he has hung the pouch and game on 
trees to blaze the path for you to his house ?"* 

Tom took him apart at last. “What do you 
aean, Kent? Do you like to furnish both pow- 
der and squirrels to a thief?" 

Kent looked startled, but he controlled himself. 
“have a reason, but I cannot tell it,"" he said. 

They were climbing a steep hill when the Colonel 
suid, “Lewis Wetzel’s cave used to be hereabouts. 
VSn't you know it, boys?” 

“No, sir! A cave?” They all crowded close 
except Kent, who hung back, pale and watehful. 
‘Lhe Colonel stopped and took his bearings. “Due 
north from that rock; east of that great guin- 
treo—I have it. It must be behind that rock.” 

‘They climbed through the narrow passage. 
‘Tom shouted, “Here, father! Here's the mouth. 
liurrah! I'm in first!" 

The cave, which was about ten feet deep, was 
completely hidden by the rock and hanging 
vines. 

“Wetzel used to hide here," said the Colonel, 
“and imitate the call of the wild turkey. When 
the Indian followed it he shot him, and—what 
have you found there, Tom ?"" 

Tom dragged forward a dark mass. 
that!’* he panted. ‘The powder-flask! ‘The | 
traps! Si's wamus! All jammed under this 
ledge. ‘This is the thief’s den!" 

‘The boys were wild with excitement, searching 
for booty, but they found nothing more, and 
were at last persuaded by the Colonel to turn 
homeward. Tor observed that Josiah had sud- 
denly grown grave and silent. “What's the 
matter with you?" he said, enforeing the remark 
by a thrust in the side. Si drew him behind the 
others. 

“O Tom! look here! Look at that!" His 
hands shook as he held out a memorandum book, 
imarked on the back, “Kent Hampden.” “I 
found that below the ledge.”” 

“The rascal has stolen it from Kent!" said 
Tom. “I'll call him —" 

“No, no! Look at that!’ On the last page 
was written, “The cave, September fourth, 1824. 
K. H.” 

“That is Kent’s writing,” said Josiah, with a 
seared face. 

“It looks like it. Give it to me.” He closed 
the book and put it into his pocket. “It looks 
like Kent's writing. But look here, Si Jarret! I 
wouldn’t believe that Kent stole if I saw him do 
it! 1 wouldn't believe my own eyes if they 
made out Kent Hampden to be a thief. No! 
you'll not have the book. Stand off! I'll find 
out the truth of this, aud if you tell about the 
book I'll break every boue in your body !"* 

He stopped Kent on reaching town to shake 
hands with him, to the surprise of the Wild Beast 
Slayers, who were not given to such ceremonial 
usages. 

Kent, shouting good night, startéd to run down 
ie BiiLct TOF Whe mats oF the house were in 
ight, and he was impatient to see his mother and 






“Look at 
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Carey. | 


THE YOUTH’S 


stood open. What could have happencd? He 
pushed into the parlors. Carey met him. “Father 
has come,” she whispered, with a sob. 

Mr. Hampden, still in his great-coat and cap, 
stood with his back to the fire. 

“Yes. Here I am, Kent!” he said, with an 
unnatural laugh. “But you need not welcome 
me. T have lost that money !”" 

Repecca Harpinc Davis. 
(To be continued.) 


ter 


YOUTH’S LONG DAYS. 
The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life's succeeding stages ; 


A day to childhood seems a year, 
‘And years like passing ages. 


—Thomas Campbell, 
+r 


For the Companion. 


LOTTIE’S ROMANCE. 


In a far corner of the attic sat Lottie. Around 
her were her chief treasures—half a dozen fairy 
books imuch the worse for nsage, some tinsel and 
spangled dresses, a game or two and an old 
stuffed doll, whose head had unfortunately been 
sewed on hind side before. 

This attic was Lottie’s retreat on rainy days, 
and she spent whole hours there, blissfully happy 
with her enchanted ogres and princes. But to- 
day her bright face was pouting, and she sat 
looking moodily out of the window at the farm 
wagons and people passing in the road below. 

‘Well! who would not have been disappointed ? 
It was her tenth birthday—the first time she 
could write her age with two figures, and she had 
no birthday party. She had been promised one 
long ago. There were to be little frosted cakes 
with colored candies on top, oranges and tiny 
three-cornered sandwiches. A hundred times 
she had told her little friends that they were to 
be invited, and had secretly shown them her red 
merino dress trimmed with fancy braid, which 
she wae to wear on her birthday for the first time. 

Just three days before, Nancy, the cook, had 
fallen and fractured her thigh, and Mrs. Harding 
had more than she could attend to, taking care of 
the invalid and cooking for the family. 

“Lam very sorry, Lottie,” said the poor mother, 
who knew well the child's disappointment, “but 
T have not time to get ready for your party now. 
When Nancy gets well, you shall have a lovely 
one."” 

But Lottie refused to be comforted. 

“It would not be a birthday party, coming 
afterward,” she said. 

For three days she had whined and pouted, 
and all the morning of this day which was to 
have been so merry, her small face was wrinkled 
in frowns. 

Tiere it was after dinner, and Lottie had not 
seen a single little friend, had not tasted a frosted 
cake, and had not even glanced at the red merino 
laid away so carefully in her mother's drawer. 

After a time she sighed, turned away from the 


| window and looked for her “Arabian Nights.”” 


All at once her eye caught sight of a new hook 
among the pile, and she lifted it curiously. It 
was larger than the others, with a gorgeous 
picture on the outside, and on the fly-leaf, in a 
round, boyish handwriting, were these words : 


To Lorne Harpine, 
Osx Her Text Birtirpay, 
From Mosrs. 


Moses was Lottie’s brother, a good-natured, 
homely fellow, some years older than herself. 

When Lottie saw her new gift she forgot her 
trouble for a time, and turned the pages with 
interest, wondering which story to begin. It was 
a picture that finally decided her. It represented 
a little girl taking leave of her weeping family, 
while just outside the door stood a inagnificent 
equipage, ready to take her far away. Under- 
neath the picture were the words: 

“Good-by,’ said the little foster-child, as she 
turned to the door, ‘you have treated me very 
kindly, and when I become qneen, I shall send 
for you all to come and live with ine.’ ” 

It was a charming story about a little girl who 
lived with a humble wood-cutter and his family, 
always thinking she was his daughter. One day 
he called her to him and told her that her father 
was the king, and that when she was twelve 
years old he would send for her to come to hin. 

Lottie read it all with interest, and pondered 
long on the story. How strange it would seem 
to bea foster-child. What, now, if she were one, 
and some men in livery would drive through 
their little village, and take her far away to some 
splendid castle to live! She would wear her red 
merino, sbe thought, and all the family would 
weep when she was leaving. They would be 
sorry, too, no doubt, that she had gone without 
the hirthday party. 

In the midst of her meditat‘ons Lottie heard 
her mother calling her from below, and moving 
listlessly to the stairs, she answered, “What, 
mamma ?” 

“Come down, dear, and get dressed,” said Mrs. 
Harding. “Your Uncle Sandy has come for you 
to go home with him, and stay all night with the 
girls. You can wear your red dress.”" 

Now, ordinarily, Lottie would have clapped 
her hands and hurried to get ready; but the 
thought of the birthday party restrained her, 




















dies were flaring in the hall. 
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and she went downstairs slowly, without saymz 
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a word. In the kitchen stood Uncle Sandy, a 
big smile on his sunburnt face. 

“The girls and you will have a little party, 
after all,” he said to Lottie, “and we will have 
muffins and maple syrup for supper.” 

The little girl did not reply, but went in her 
mother's bedrooin, and silently allowed Mrs. 
Harding to brush ber glossy hair and button the 
red merino. How bright and pretty it looked! 
But Lottie did not glance in the looking-glass. 
She put on her hat sullenly and moved slowly 
toward the door. 

“Goodl-by, dear,” said her mother, “be'a good 
girl, and have a nice time!" 

She waited for the customary good-by kiss, but 
Lottie turned away without it, and Mrs. Harding, 
with a sigh, resumed ber work. 

‘The old farm-wagon did not look Hike the gay 
barouche in the fairy story, but Lottie climbed 
inside quickly, thinking to herself as she arranged 
her Iundles on the high seat : 

“['ll pretend I'm going away forever, and this 
is my carriage.” 

Uncle Sandy lived three miles away, in the 
country. As long as she could remember, it had 
been a great delight to Lottie to visit there. 
There were three girls—one, Lottie’s own age or 
a little older, and the others, twins, a year or so 
younger than herself. All three of them stco] in 
the road as the wagon approached, waving their 
broad hats and calling out to Lottie in their high, 
childish voices. 

When Uncle Sandy helped Lottie down from 
the wagon, she smoothed ont her dainty merino, 
and walked with her cousins to the house. They 
looked at her birthday dress with open-eyed ad- 
miration, and Lottie held up her head proudly 
and siniled at their eager comments. 

When she had left her package with Aunt 
Mattie, the children went out in a little arbor 
Uncle Sandy had built for them, and here Lottie 
told them fairy stories and related the adventures 
of Sinbad. She spread her little red gown around 
her on the bench where she was sitting, and 
looked down with pride on the pretty red shoes 
her father had given her. 

Her little cousins, in their much-mended and 
faded calicoes, looked on her as some young prin- 
cess, and stood a little in awe of their dainty 
cousin, till Lucy, who was small for her age, 
climbed up on the bench hy Lottie’s side and 
threw her arins around her neck. 

“Tell us another, Cousin Lottie!" she cried, 
burying her own yellow head among Lottie’s 
dark locks. 

Lottie drew herself away from the child, and 
as she did so, the thought of the little foster-child 
came suddenly to her mind. 

“T'm not your Cousin Lottie!" she exclaimed. 
“Didn't you know I was adopted ?”” 

Lucy paused, startled, and the two others 
turned and looked at her in amazement. 

“Why, Lottie!” said Mary, the oldest girl. 

Lottie now grew enthusiastic. 

“It was when I was very little," she said. 
have almost forgotten it myself. 


away ina magnificent—* She stopped suddenly, 
for Uncle Sandy, hearing their voices, had drawn 
near the doorway, and now stood looking in 
upon them and smiling. 

“What are you children talking about?” he 
said. 

Lottie sought to speak, but the words stuck in 
her throat. She trembled with fright lest he had 
heard what she had heen saying. 

“O papa!” cried Mary, “Lottie has just told 
us she is an adopted child!" 

Lottie’s cheeks crimsoned, and with heart 





stern look of reproof she knew so well, in hig 
face. But instead, his expression was one of 
intense surprise. 

y, Lottie!” he said, “I didn’t know that 
you knew that!” 

There was a moment of silence, and then Mr. 
Marsh walked slowly away toward the house. 

Lottie’s heart had turned to lead. It was true 
then! The children all remained looking at her 
in silence. Finally one of them said, “When did 
yon say they were coming for you, Lottie?” 

Lottie started, and grew pale at the thought. 
When, indeed! They might come any minute, 
and, besides, who might the “they” he? Uncle 
Sandy had not said who her real parents were. 

“Don't speak to ine,” she cried, “I want to be 
alone.” 

She ran quickly out of the summer-house, and 
took refuge at the end of the garden, where 
she sat down to think. Ah! the agony of the 
thought! To whom did she belong, then? Not 
to her mamma, who had loved her so well and 
worked for her so constantly? Lottie sobbed 
how, as she remembered that she bad not kissed 
her good-by. Not to her father, who gave her 
the pretty red shoes, and sat up nights with her 
when she had the fever? No,—and not to 
Moses,—poor, dear, homely Moses, who always 
| tried so hard to please her? ° 

Lottie's heart seemed breaking, 
then? And who were the people who might come 
for her? Perhaps they were on the way, even 
now. Maybe she must go to some horrid old 
woman like old Aunt Tabby, who lived near the 
j mill, and even if it was a queen, thought Lottie 

she would never, never want to go. She looked 
down the white road toward her home. Never 


1 : 
+ had it seemed so far away to her before! 
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yet there was time to reach it before dark, if she 
walked quickly. Moses had done it often! 

Eager now to lose no time, Lottie crawled 
behind some tall cedars, and there, out of s 
of the children, climbed the low fence and was 
soon speeding down the road. 

The day was warm and the roads were dusty. 
Lottte’s little red shoes svon became white with 
dust, and pained her feet cruelly. Her eyes were 
blinded with tears, and her heart filled with dread 
and gad forebodings. At last she passed the Gil- 
son farm, which was two miles from home. 

She had not gone far beyond it, and was seated 
by the roadside to rest, when she saw a cloud of 
dust in the distance behind her, and in a moment 
recognized old Dan, her Uncle Sandy's horse, 
and behind him the high buggy. Her quick 
imagination told her at once what had happened, 
The children, perceiving her absence, bad told 
their father, and he had started in pursuit. Ina 
iminute be would be upon her. 

Lotte looked around in despair. Just back 
of her, on the other’ side of the fence, was a field 
of corn whose tall leaves seemed beckoning to 
her. Hastily crawling between the bars, she hid 
herself among the corn-stalks just in time to see 
the wagon pass, and Uncle Sandy's anxious face 
searching the roadside. 

She waited till long after the buggy was lost in 
the distance, and then, rising from the ground, 
made her way through the corn toward the fence. 
Suddenly she heard footsteps behind her, and a 
harsh voice called out: ‘Stop there!’ 

Lottie paused, her knees trembling, and, turn- 
ing, saw a rough-looking man behind her. 

“Why !"" said he, as he saw her face, “it is the 
little Indy !"° 

“Oh! is that you, old Larry ?"* and Lottie drew 
a breath of relief. 

“1 couldn't see you well at first,” explained 
the farmer, “and I thought it was some one steal- 
ing my corn. But, land sakes, child, what are 
you doing here?" 

“I'm going home,”’ said Lottie, faintly. 

“Old Larry” looked at her curiously. He was 
an aged Swede, who worked from farm to farm, 
earning his livelihood, and Lottie had often seen 
im at Mr. Marsh's. 

‘ou can’t walk home,” he said, kindly, 
“Come up to the house, and I'll ask Mr. Gilson to 
let me harness the horse and take you home.” 

“No,” said Lottie, «I must not wait.” 

“You'll get there quicker,” answered Larry, 
“and see—you're tired already. It's past supper- 
time, besides. Have you walked far?” 

“From Uncle Sandy's.” 

Larry was going to ask another question, but 
perceiving the child’s embarrassment, he did not. 
Feeling it uscless to resist, Lottie allowed him to 
lift her over the fence, and then walked by his 
side toward the Gilson house. 

“I wonder,” she thought, “do they all know I 
am adopted ?"" After a moment she spoke to the 
farm-hand. “Did you ever know any adopted 
children, old Larry?” 

He blinked bard at her. 
child. Why?" 

“I've been reading a story abont one," she 
said, quickly. “Are there any in our town?” 

“T've heard tell of one."* 





















“Land sakes! yes, 





| menced. 


Lottie’s breath came short. “Tell me about 
her,” she said. ‘It's a girl, isn’t it?” 

Old Larry waited a moment. 

“I've sort of forgotten about it," he com- 
“Some one told me of it when I first 
come to these parts, tive year ago. Seems to me, 
there was some wandering musicians come along 
here, long time ago, and the woman that played 











And | about it. 


|the harp had a leetle ba 


wildly beating she glanced at her uncle, to see the | wasn't able to take care of it, being sick an’ poor 





They said she 


and her husband a drunkard, so some family 
took pity on her and ‘dopted the cliild.”” 

Lottic's heart sank lower and lower. 

“Oh! Larry,” whe said, “was it a girl?” 

“Why, yes,” he answered, “seems so! 
recerlect mysolf.”" 

Lottie sat down by the roadside. “I'm too 
tired,” she said, “too tired. I must rest awhile.” 

“Poor little lady,” said Larry, kindly. 

“Tell me more about her, Larry. Will. they 
ever come back for her 2" : F 

“1 dunno, like as not, I guess.” 

“And will she Aare to go with them ?” 

“Yes, I reckon 50." 

There was a long silence. Lottie heard the 
thump, thump of her throbbing heart. Larry 
finally broke the silence. «Are you rested now ?” 

” she said with an effort, 
soon reached the farm-house, and Lottie 
stayed with Mrs. Gilson while Larry harnessed 
the horse. The good woman besought Lottie to 
eat some supper, but the little girl stood silent 
and downhearted, looking out of the window. 

Suddenly, far down the road a wagon appeared. 
Lottie saw old Sally, their mare, and she knew 
well who was driving. Motionless she watched 
it drawing near, till the caruest faces of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harding could he recognized. ‘Then she 
saw old Larry come out in the road and hail her 
father, and a moment afterwards she was in Mrs. 
Harding's arms, 

“My poor little girl," said the mother, tenderly. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!" Lottie sobbed, “do 
not let them take me away from you!" 

Mrs. Harding stroked her Hair lovingly. 

“You are my own litte girl, Lottie,” she said 
over and over again. “Uncle Sandy has told ine 

Me heard-what you were saying, and 
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it was only to let you sec how wrong it was in 
you to tell such stories.” 

Lottie looked up, questioningly, through her 
tears. 

“But the wandering musicians and the little 
girl baby?’ she cried. Her mother looked 
puzzled for a moment, then a light broke over 
her face. 

«That was the little German girl, who lives on 
the hill,"" she said. 

Then Lottie drew a heavy sigh of relief, and 
buried her head in het mother’s shoulder. 

“Oh, mamma, are you sure?’ she asked. 

Mrs. Harding, laughing now, told Lottie to; 
stand on a stool so she could see their two faces 
in the square, old-fashioned mirror. 

“See how much we look alike,"’ she said, ‘two 
little black eyes, one little round nose and black 
hair just the same.” 

“But the mouth—the mouth, mamma,” said 
Lottie. ‘Yours is straight, and mine is so carly.” 

“Ah, yes,” replied the happy mother, ‘and 
underneath your papa’s beard, his mouth is 
curly, too.”” 

Lottie put her arms tight around her mother’s 
neck, and kissed her. 

“Forgive me, mamma,” she said, ‘‘and I'll 
never want to be a little foster-child again.” 

FRaNcEs BOARDMAN. 


or - 
PRESENT FIDELITY. 

To-day, to-day, is Nature’s song ; 

‘Bulld well to-day, the past forget ; 


Live for to-day, its Joys prolong ; 
‘To-morrow {sa dream as yet. 


—Ripon (Wie.) Commonwealth. 
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For the Companion. 


AT LOS VALLES GRANDES. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Attacked by the Navajos. 


To our surprise, the xix Navajos who had cap- 
tured our cattle, and who were driving them rap- 
idly toward the southern end of the valley, made 
no attempt to shoot the herder, who was for some 
time within easy arrow range. 

First Sergeant Cunningham had got the men Into 
Hne with the first alarm, but had hardly “counted 
off” when we heard the report of the sentinel’s 
rifle from the ridge, and his prolonged shout: 

“Indians! Indians! This way! this way!” 

Looking In the direction of the guard-house, I 
saw the sentinel and guard rapidly getting into 
line, and gesticulating wildly to us to come in their 
direction. = 

1 broke the company to the rear through the in- 
tervals between the cabins; shouted to the ten 
prisoners to procure rifles and belts from the or- 
derly-room and take their place in line; ordered 
@ sergeant w break open an ammunition box with 
an axe, and distribute packages of cartridges to 
the men, who, when they feil in, had only the 
marching allowance of ten rounds; told the Mex- 
icans to lend their ald, and we advanced rapidly 
and steadily up the slope. 

As our heads rose above the crest of the ridge, 
we saw, scarcely two hundred yards distant, a 
compact body of about three hundred mounted 
Indians charging down upon us. 

We deployed as skirmishers, the men sheltering 
themselves behind bowlders, logs and ridges. 

The firat result of our appearance and well- 
sustained fire was to cause a check in the charge, 
and then a break tnto two parties, one of which 
swung around,by the right arm of the ridge, and 
the other by the left. 


Death of the Chief. 


To meet this change, 1 divided my men into two 
equal divisions, cach of which moved along the 
interior slope, the men keeping pace with the run- 
ning ponies, and loading and firing as they ran. 

Before the break the Navajos had lost six men 
and seven ponies, and had been held in cloge col- 
ump only by the efforts of a chief who had been 
conspicuous in the advance from the first. 

Taking careful aim, Cordova fired, and this cele- 











brated Navajo chief, 
known to the Mexicans, 
from the black dress he 
habitually wore, as El 
Ebano,or Ebony, toppled from 
his glossy black eteed to the ground. With his fall 
the break occurred, and the two parties, without 
much pause, gradually swept past our two flanke, 
and reunited beyond rifle range in our front. 

No serious casualty had occurred to us. Kennedy, 
one of the men wearing ball and chain, had been 
shot in the left shoulder with an arrow. Sergeant 
Cunningham's scalp was grazed by the same kind | 
of missile, and two privates were each cut along | 
the ribs by bullets. A shoulder-strap had been 
torn from my left shoulder—a fortunate overshot 
for me. 

In accordance with a time-honored custom where | 
prisoners are used ina fight. 1 ordered the irons! 
knocked off the three soldiers wearing them, and 
returned the ten to duty. | 


Looking at the Enemy. 
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We now turned our attention to making the camp | came softly to my ear, with occasional pauses. 1| 1 must mention a valued friend who took a prom. 
defensible against a possible renewal of the attack. | sent for the elder Cordova, and he listened long, | inent part in our hunts, and who, later on, was the 


The advantage of numbers was decidedly upon 


with hia car close to the ground. He gave his 


means of doing a most valuable service to two of 


the side of the Indians, and if they could show | opinion that the Indians were creeping up for an-| us. 


the firmness and dash of white men, our chances | 
of repelling an attack were small. Counting the | 


other attack. 
Orders were immediately sent to Sergeant Cun- 


“View 


Just as I was about to leave Santa Fé for the 


Mexicans, we numbered but forty-eight to their | ningham to wake all the men without nolee, and | Valicys, the regimental adjutant gave me a heauti- 


three hundred. 
Preparations for Defence. 


We were in the centre of a Jurge valley, with no 
knowledge of our surroundings, nor with any way 
out except the road by which we had entered, and 
with no chance of availing oureelves of that; for 


. should we leave the protection of our ridge and 


cabina, and take to the open valley, we should be ; 
at the mercy of our foes. | 

Even supposing we could pass out of the valley j 
with safety, there were the forests and sefles)| 
filled with natural ambuscadea, which we could ! 
not hope to pass, and reach the Rio Grande alive. | 
Again, the enemy might be reinforced, while there ' 
seemed to be no reasonable hope of arsistance | 
coming to us. 

Only a few hours of daylight remained. What. 
ever was to be done in preparation for defence 
must be done at once 
and quickly. 

Inthe wood-yard there 
were dry pine logs, 
many of them four feet 
in diameter, and all 
about twenty feet long. 
With drag-ropes and by 
rolling, we conveyed the 
logs to the points of the 
horseshoe-shaped ridge, 
and to each end of the 
guard-house. With them 
we made a very effec- 
tive barricade. 

While this work was 
going on, I occaetonally 
looked through my field. 
glass at the enemy. The 
Indians had moved a 
mile to the south, on 
the western side of the 
stream. They bad dis. 
mounted, and appeared 
to be holding an avi. 
mated consultation. 

After a considerable 
interval of time, four of 
their number mounted, 
and collecting the ten 
beeves, mule and burro, 
which were grazing 
near by, drove them up 
and down in front of 
the camp, beyond rifle 
range, making gestures 
for us to come aud take 
them. 

1 did not respond to 
this Invitation. I quite agreed with Private Tom 
Clary, who, as he placed his brawny shoulder to a 
big log to roll it up the slope, remarked to his 
“bunky,” George Hoey, “That's an invitatton, 
begorra, I don’t fale like acceptin’.” 

“Ye’d niver make yer t’ilet for another assimbly 
if ye did, Tom. I don’t think the Liftinint intends 
to risk our hair in that way,” replied Hoey. 


An Attack Well Planned. 


To have attempted a recapture of our stock 
would have necessitated a division of our force, 
and the main body of Indians stood ready to dash 
in and cut off a party going out into the valley. 

This is precisely what they attempted to do in 
the first place. Three years later a Navajo chief, 
who took part in this attempt, told me that El 
Ebano had caused the valley to be thoroughly re- 
connoitred three daya before the Californians 
were relieved. 

It was his plan that a small body of dismounted 
Indians should creep up to the herd through the 
deep grass, whoop, and fire at the herder, taking | 
care not to hit him, in order that the interest of hia | 
comrades might be centred in his excape, even if | 
they did not follow the natural impulse to save the | 
stock. 

The Mextcans had been zeen to enter the valley, 
and no notice had been taken of them, that the 
garrison might feel all the more secure. 

The chief thought that the diversion of the soldiers 
In the direction of the cattle would permit the 





main body to approach so near before discovery 
that it would be impossible for the soldiers to re- 
cover from their surprixe, and make a 
successful defence. Had the sentinel still 
walked on the beat made use 
of by the Calffornians, all | 
that El Ebano planned might 
have happened. 

The Indians knew 
nothing of the change of 
garrison, or the altera- 
tion In the beat of the 
sentinel, until too late to { 
change their plans. 

But for this almost | 
accidental deviation in! 
routine, the Navajos! 
must have ridden out ; 
of Los Valles Grandes 

with forty-eight fresh scalps, and this true tale 
would not have been told. 

Failing to draw us out in pursuit of our lost 
stock, the Navajos moved slowly away Inthe deep- 
ening dusk to a point close against the forest on 
the eastern side of the valley. and nearly opposite 








assemble them under arms. 

At midnight the moon rose over the mountains | 
and bathed the valley in a beautiful light. I stood 
on the ridge, and saw the silvery sheen slowly | 
descend the slopes of the western mountaina, and | 
the deep shadow drawn from the surface of the | 
valley like a dark coverlet from a downy couch. | 
The ripened grasses looked nearly white in the 
uncertain light. i 

As the moon cleared herself from the summits 
of the range, and her rays fell upon the line of the 
fading camp-fires of the Indians, my fleld-glass 
revealed the fact that the raiders had departed. 

Ponies and riders were gone. In the whole 


length and breadth of the valley not a living being 
was in sight outside of the limits of our encamp. 
ment. 

An inspection made to the rear showed that the 
dead Indians bad been carried away. 


That 





Arrival of the Mail. 


accounted for the rushing or creeping sounds we | 
had heard. 

Accompanied by a dozen men I crossed to the 
Indian fires, but found nothing there except the 
horna, hoofs and entrails of the cattle. The meat 
had probably been packed on the mule and burro 
to ration a raiding party into the valley of the Rio 
Grande and beyond. 

A well-defined and fresh trail went back through 1 
the woods, which Cordova assured me led to the , 
town of Pejia Blanca. | 

We went back tocamp. I wrote an account of the | 
attack and repulse, and despatched it by the Mexi- | 
cans to the department commander at Santa Fé. 

The general despatched a hundred troopers to 
Lox Valles Grandes, where they came galloping 
into camp after dark, two days after my meseen- 
gers left the Valleys. As Captain Wardwell sprang 
from his saddle and wrung my hand, he exclaime: 

“Bless you, old fellow, I came out here expect. | 
ing to bury the bones of you and your men.” 

It seemed to have been the general opinion at 
Santa Fé that the Navajos would renew. their 
attack. Perhaps J did not fully realize our dan- 
ger, but I had uot at any time been greatly con. | 
cerned for our safety. 








Life in Camp. 


1 was glad to see the California cavalry officers, 
and for the three days which they spent in the, 
valley in order to rest men and horses after a; 
forced march, I did the honors of the region to the | 
best of my ability. 

On the day that the troops departed the wagons 
returned loaded with supplies. With them was | 
vent a fine saddle-horse and equipments for my 
personal use—a compliment of the chief quarter. 
master. Instructions were received to return all 
the wagons but one to headquarters. One was 
thought sufficient for our use. 

With the departure of the cavalry and wagona, | 
life in the Valleys settled down to quiet routine for | 
xome time. We rarely received visita from the out- 
side world; the nearest Mexican hamlet was six- | 
teen miles away, and representatives of the army 
seldom had occasion to visit outposts. The mail! 
arrived from Santa Fé every Saturday afternoon 
In the saddle-bags of two cavalrymen. 

It Is dificult to convey any idea of the pleasure 
it gave us to eee those two soldiers burst into aight 
again around the point of the ridge, and come gal- 
loping into the parade with jingling spura and | 
rattling carbines. One must be similarly tsolated 
to appreciate the arrival of a weekly mail at its 
full value. 

To the soldiers, life In the Valleys seemed to be | 
pleasant. Duty was light, and there were no! 











our camp. There they built a row of five fires, | temptations to dissipation, or to be out of quarters | 


which soon became in the darkness the only evi | 
dence of their presence. | 


I caused the number of sentinels to be increased, 
and went to bed without undressing. + 

Half an hour before midnight the sergeant of 
the guard aroused me to report that strange sounds 
could be heard from the rear of the eamp. 

I went to the top of the ridye, and Hetened. 





A 


noise like the rushing of wind through branches | 


at night. There were no confinements in the guard. | 
house for disorder. | 

The evenings were spent over books and papers | 
or quiet games, and the days in drill, building, 
providing fuel, hunting and scouting. 

We were in a region of abundant game. Qecea- 
sionally a bear, a panther or a wildcat was killed 
Floors were covered with skins, and beds were | 
male more than comfortable by fine furs. { 











| most evil-dispored spirit to deeamp without de! 


ful young setter, which I named Victorinna, and 
called Vic for convenience. She was white and 
lver-colored, with mottled nose and paws, and 
had a tail like the plume of Henry of Navarre. 

She came to me with no education, but plenty of 
capacity, and I spent much of the time during the 
long evenings, and on the days when I did not 
accompany the ecouting party, in training her. 

She learned to close the door If I simulated a 
shiver, to bring me my slippers when she xaw me. 
begin to remove my boots, to carry notes to the 
fireat sergeant, the laundress, my servant or the 
cook, to go back to my cabin from long distances 
and bring articles I sent for. 

She was an unerring setter and a fine retriever. 
She was taught not to bark where a sound might 
bring an enemy upon ux, and she would follow 
patiently at my heels or the heels of my horse 
when told to do 80, and never make a break to the 
right or lett. 

Our many scoutings 
made us thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Val- 
leys and all the trails 
leading out of them. 1 
have already mentioned 
that we knew only one 
means of communica. 
tion between our valley 
and San Antonlo—that 
of La Puerta, Perceiv- 
ing how great an ad. 
vantage another road 
between the Valleys 
would be, I caused dili- 
gent search to be made 
for another route, and 
was at last so fortunate 
as to find one, which we 
cleared with a little 
labor, and made practi- 
cable for men and ani- 
mals. 

It left our valley to 
the north of the wooded 
point, and wound = tor- 
tnously through the for- 
ext, threading defiles 
and climbing and de. 
scending many heights 
until it reached the op. 
posite valley, not far 
from the western en- 
trance tu La Puerta. 

We made no use of 
the new road, but re- 
served it for emergen- 
cles. 

One morning, near the close of Octuber, Cordova 
left the camp on a solitary hunting trip before 
reveille, in order to reach Los Vallecitos, four 
miles to the south of our valley, before sunrise. 

He had been gone but half an hour, and I was 
altting at my bachelor breakfast with a book in my 
left hand, indolently helping myself to food with 
my right, when IJ was startled by the rapid approach 
of some one running toward my door. Presently 
Cordova tumbled into the cabin, gasping: 

“Muchos Navajos, Teniente, muchos Navajos !” 
(Many Navajos, Lieutenant, many Navajos!) 

“How many and where are they?” T asked. leav. 
ing the table at once. 

“Perhaps fifty—perhaps more. Half a league 
over the ridge,” pointing to the south. “They 
chased me from the Vallecitos trail.” 

Without waiting for more definite information, | 
went to Sergeant Cunningham's cabin and ordered 
him to get the company into line without delay, 
and took my field-glass and went to the top of the 
ridge. Lying down before reaching the crest, 1 
looked through the screening grass and saw 4 
party of fifty-three Indians halted, and apparently 
in consultation. 

They were tn full war costume, painted and 
feathered to the height of Indian skill in terrific 
adornment. Cart. C. A. CurtIB, U.S. AL 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


THE CHINESE NEW YEAR. 


The thin crescent of the new moon that is visible 
to us on January thirteenth has already opened to 
the vast Empire of China the one grand holiday of 
the people—their New Year. 

The length of the months is reckoned in China 
by the duration of the moon, each new moon be- 
ginuing a month, which is known as the “First 
Moon,” the next is called the “Second Moov,” and 
so on through the thirteen of the year. Asa matter 
of fact, however, only twelve moons are numbered. 
After the fifth Is an intercalary month, that is, the 
sixth month ts not numbered at all, but the seventh 
In called the sixth, the eighth the seventh, and th 
ninth is styled the eighth, and so on until tl 
thirteenth. which 1s called the twelfth. 

The First Moon might be styled the Chinese 
Carnival, for business is suspended, the bum of 
industry fa not heard in the land, and pleasure is 
the ruling motive of the hour with peasant and 
prince, with coolie and emperor. 

The first day ts ushered In with a Mberal dis. 
charge of resounding fire-crackera. Unlike the 
more highly clyillzed Americans, the Chinese do 
not delight In the noley fire-cracker merely for its 
flash and bang, but on account of thetr bellef that 
the noire terrifies the evil spirits that are ever on 
the alert, conspiring to work harm. Usually, on 
these verasions, many bomb or “cannon” crackers 
are nixed w'th those of the ordinary kind, and the 
sound they make is deafening enough to caure the 
aay 














Af it has any sensitiveness. 
That the Chinaman should be anxious to have 





his one term of holiday in the year unmarred by 
the powers of evil is not surprising, nor, con- 
sidering his belief, that he should be very earnost 
in hig endeavor to drive them away. The beat- 
ing of gongs also adds to the frightful tumult. 
The noisy side, however, is not the only one 
considered. For months, assiduons care has been 















Chinese Salutations 


given to flowering plants, in order to bring them 
into fall blossom at the opening of the New Year 
as gifts to friends and offerings to the special 
household gods. 

Each grade of merchants and artisans has a 
special protective deity, whose image holds in the 
merchants’ establishments a prominent place, 
usually in the public salesroom. Inscribed tab- 
lets hang bebind and on either side of the idol, 
and in front is a table, which, in the New Year 
observances, is lavishly covered with sweets and 
dainties in small dishes, and also plants radiantly 
blooming. The eatables are finally given to the 
poor, by many of the ‘“hongs. 

The first duty of the people in the early hours 
of the New Year is to worship their ancestors in 
the various temples. After these duties, the joy- 
ous season is devoted to receiving and returning 
visits, and to feasting. 

With the gentry the space of two moons, and 
even a longer time, is often given up to the merry- 
making. The poorer and lower classes cannot 
spare a month; but scarcely less than eight or 
ten days are taken by even the coolie—the com- 
mon day-laborer. 

The best possible attire is worn on these holi- 
days, and if it is not owned it is hired from the 
pawn-shops, to be returned after the holiday sea- 
son is over. Thus the coolie, accustomed to the 
coarsest of garments, arrays himself, if he has 
saved the money, in silks and satins like the 
highest in the land. But it is easy to see how 
unused he is to the dress, despite the satisfaction 
that overspreads his face. 

‘The streets are thronged with the gaily dressed 
idlers and with messengers bearing gifts covered 
with red cloths, for red is the festal color of the 
Chinese. Low-bending salaams and “‘chin-chins,” 
with which friends ceremoniously greet each other 
as they meet, are seen on every side. Each man 
tries to outdo the other in the lowness of his bows, 
till the two forms are almost prostrate. The 
quick nod and burried passing on, customary 
with us, are not considered dignified or polite by 
the Chinese. 

‘The opening day for general business, after the 
holidays, is selected by the astrologers at Pekin. 
It may fall on any day after the eighth or ninth 
of the First Moon; but it must be ona “ducky” 
day, which sometimes does not occur before the 
Second Moon. On the day decreed by the astrol- 
ogers, the merchants meet in their respective 
guildhalls to settle upon the plan of business tor 
the year, deciding what credit to give, and what 
rate of profit to charge. Then, in their own 
places of business, they open their books with 
much ceremony, burn incense before their pre- 
siding domestic idols, and close the important act 
with a feast. 

A stranger in a Chinese city, who was not 
aware of all that depended upon the “Opening 
Day,” and who was in haste to make purchases, 
entered a native shop during the closed period. 
‘The proprietor was quietly smoking with others. 
‘The stranger asked to see some material; but it 
could not be shown, for “The seais could not be 
broken.” Over each keyhole and aperture of 
the receptacles holding the goods was pasted thin 
tissue paper to serve as a seal, and no induce- 
ment could a: f¢ appointed 








‘The official holiday tasts a month. The official 
seais are placed in a locked box on the twenticth 
of the Thirteenth Moon. and not taken out till the 
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twentieth of the First Moon, when resounding 
guns at early dawn signalize the opening of the 
seals. ‘ 

Goods transported through the Empire must 
pay certain duties at stations in the waterways, 
called “Iekin stations,” and ‘leakin’” they are 
said to be to the pockets of the trader. For a few 
hours after midnight of the New Year goods are 
allowed to pass these stations at certain points 
free. Boats loaded to their utmost, and crowded 
together in the eagerness to pass the greatest 
amount as quickly a8 possible, each trader anx- 
ious not to fall behind the allotted time, and the 
boatmen yelling at the top of their voices, make 
an indescribable scene of confusion and danger. 
Boats are often swamped, and lives as well as 














goods lost during this turmoil. 
‘Though the Chinese New Year ht be styled 
a carnival, it has a deeper significance to 
the people. The Chinese, like most of the 


people of the East, are, after a manner, 
made up of tribal vil- 
lages, the people of each 
village having a family 
name. Sometimes 
many of the descend- 
ants still dwell in the 
ancestral village. At 
the New Year the wide- 
ly scattered bearers of a 
family name, no matter 
how remote the ances- 
try, return to the “an- 
cestral halls’’ asa sacred 
duty, bringing their 
offerings from a full 
store, or scraped from 
poverty, according as 
the world has dealt with 
them. Their ancestors 
must not be forgotten, 
whatever the condition 
of the descendants, 
whose position in life 
depends so much on what their forebears have 
been. A Chinese proverb, translated by a mis- 
sionary, runs: 

“On account of abounding ancestral merit, 

‘Some miss the destruction they ought to {uberit ; 


Others lose the promotion their virtues claim 

| Through the crimes which adhere to their ancestral 
name.” 

: M. Groroine Hitman, 
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SMALL BUT MIGHTY. 


The trifles of our dally lives, 
! ‘The common things scarce worth recall, 
' Whereof no visible trace remains, 
‘These are the main-springs after all. 


Selected, 
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THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


During the last three months of 1890 there was 
a serious and general disturbance in the money 
markets of the world. The great financial cen- 
| tres, particularly London and New York, passed 
| throngh a crisis, the evil effects of which, though 
great, were so much less than those which have 
repeatedly affected the business world that there 
is reason to be thankful that they were no worse. 

‘The cause of all tho difficulty seems to have 
been, as usual, inflation,—that is, over-borrowing 
and over-trading. But it was not inflation either 
in England or in the United States, but in South 
America. Enormous amounts of English money 
have been lent to the government of the Argentine 
Republic, and invested in private enterprises in 
| that country. 
| _ It was the extremely bad financial condition of 
| Argentina that led to the revolution last year; 
{and when the crisis came, not only was there 
| general ruin in Buenos Ayres, but disaster came 
| to many people in Great Britain, whose fortunes 
were invested in the new Argentine enterprises. 

‘The great house of Baring Brothers, who were 
among the foremost bankers of the world, was 
involved, and was only saved from wreck by the 
help of the Bank of England. 

So intimately bound together are all the great 
commercial countries of the globe, that the con- 
Sequences of these disasters were instantly felt in 
this country. The necessary result of the crisis 
was a surging movement of money to every point 
of danger—a movement that always takes place, 
and is as irresistible as the ocean tide. 

But capital is timid; and when the crisis came, 
all those who had money which they could keep, 
kept it. They would neither lend nor invest it. 
Thus the scarcity of money and the high rate of 
interest were intensified beyond what natural 
causes would have produced. 

Speculation was stopped, except speculation 
for lower prices. Railroad and other stocks and 
bonds.dropped rapidly, for there were many to 
sell and few to buy. A panic and general ruin 
seemed to be impending. 

If, at that time, the condition of business had 
not been good, if there had been an excessive 
expansion of credit in the mercantile world, if 
Prices had been high asa result of excessive specu- 
lation, the consequences would have heen terrible. 

Fortunately, the crisis came when there was no 
general unsoundness in the condition of the com- 
mercial world, and after a sharp spasm the 
danger point was passed. The movement of 
money to the pomts where it was most needed 
became naturat, and the rate of interest dropped 
to nearly the normal point. 

These events are full of interest to those who 














will learn. One lesson they have which it is 
most important to impress upon all who are 
coming to a share in the business and the govern- 
ment of the country. It is this: Science, and the 
rapid transportation which is a feature of our 
modern times, have bound all the countries of 
the world together into one great commercial 
community. 

No country can separate itself from the rest 50 
as to be independent of the causes which affect 
others. Neither tariff laws nor currency systems 
can do it. England, which uses gold alone, was 
injured by the disaster in Argentina, which has a 
silver standard; and the United States, which 
uses both gold and silver, suffered as well. 

It seemed, at the close of the year, that the 
most serious consequences of the great crisis had 
been met and’ overcome. But it must not be 
forgotten that the cause of all the evils was a real 
loss of capital, and prosperity can be fully 
restored only when that loss has been made up. 

The catastrophe comes suddenly, because the 
evil condition which causes it becomes known 
suddenly. The recovery is always slow. We 
may expect a gradual improvement, but every 
one must be prepared to see several months elapse 
before the hopeful situation of last summer is 


restored. 


EVERY YEAR. 


The purer life draws nigher, 
Every year: 
And its mornofng star climbs higher, 
very year j 
Aud earth’s bold on us ws slighter, 
And the heavy burdens lighter 
‘And the dawa immortal brighter, 
Every year! 
—Every Thursday. 


—_e-—___ 
FROM “DARKEST ENGLAND.” 


The chief of the Salvation Army, “General” 
Booth, has suggested, in a hook that is exciting 
deep interest, a plan for the relief of what he 
calls the “submerged tenth” of Great Britain. 
Mr. Stanley's description, in “Darkest Africa,” 
of the Congo Forest and its people seemed to 
General Booth so typical of the condition of East 
London, that he has called his book “Darkest 
England, and the Way Out.” 

It is possible here only to assert that the lives 
of the people of Enst London, that portion of 
the great city given over to the lowest and most 
hopeless classes, reach a point of misery and 
degradation almost beyond the belief of the more 
fortunate. 

These classes throughout the United King- 
dom, inemsive of London, number, according to 
General Booth, three million souls, nearly asmany 
as all the people of Scotland. The extent of the 
evil shows the difficulty of dealing with it. In 
this work it is asserted, and by many admitted, 
that the Salvation Army has been most success- 
ful. Through an extension of its methods, Gen- 
eral Booth would show the “submerged” the 
“way out” of their wretchedness. 

His scheme is radical, and of great proportions. 
He proposes to attack the problem by means of 
three so-called colonies, the City, the Farm and 
the Over-Sea. 

The plan of the City Colonies is derived in 
part from that of the Salvation Army Food 
and Shelter Depots, successful establishments, 
where all comers are received at fourpence a night 
in payment for supper, brenkfast and a sleeping- 
place. Under the new arrangement, a Labor 
Yard will give the opportunity to pay one’s way 
by work. Besides this, a Household Salvage 
Brigade is proposed for the purpose of collecting 
the vast waste of food, tins and other scraps that 
would be utilized by villagers, but must be thrown 
away in cities. 

In these and other minor occupations the in- 
mates, for whom those in charge have not found 
regular employment or returned to friends, may 
show their capacity for steady work. When it is 
sufficiently proved, they are ready to send to the 
Farm Colony. 

The purchase of an estate of five hundred to 
one thousand acres near London, and close to a 
railway, is to provide for this second branch of 
the undertaking. Waste land and waste labor 
will thus come together. The farm itself is ex- 
pected to train all capable men in agriculture of 
various sorts. The care of small fruits will give 
special opportunities to women. ; 

An Industrial Village, the nucleus of the Farm 
Colony, will contain factories to convert the Sal- 
Vage Brigade's scraps into useful articles, the 
bones into buttons, the tins into toys, and so on 
tarongh the list. The waste food, such as is not 
fit for human use, will go to the pigs and other 
animals on the farm. 

From service in this second grade of the enter- 
rise, more persons will be restored to friends and 
the usual employments of men and women. 
Others still will show their fitness for promotion 
to the third and Inst settlement, the Over-Sea 
Colony. 

In England's foreign possessions General Booth 
believes suitable tracts for this colony may easily 
be found. With some knowledge ‘of farm-life, on 
land prepared by pioneers for settlement, granted 
to the colonists as their individual property under 
the sole obligation to repay the expense of their 
journey and outfit, ruled by good laws, the men 
and women rescued from Darkest England wilt 
have a fair chance to live their new lives. 


For the endowment of the enterprise General 
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Booth asks one million pounds, iess than the cost 
of a single first-class ship of war. The evident 
advantages of the plan are that it begins in the 
core of the evil it would conquer; from the first 
it cultivates self-dependence instead of pauper- 
ism; throughout it is progressive, leading men 
on from strength to strength. 

Of course objections are raised to the plan: 
that the cause of wretchedness and inisery is 
largely in the people themselves ; that other agen- 
cies to accomplish the same end are in operation ; 
that the successful execution of the plan requires 
| more ability of leadership than can be found. 
| Yet when all is said, the plan surely deserves 
| serious consideration. Such a nation as England 
might afford enormous experiments, undertaken 
with reasonable hope of solving one of her gravest 
problems. 

i gg 


JUsT FOR A GOOD TIME. 


Lucile Gregg was a pretty girl, merry, and fond 
of a good time. Whenever there was any fun or 
mischief afoot, Lucile was a leader. She liked to 
do things a little daring, just a bit “shocking,” and 
enjoyed seeing some of her friends open thelr eyes, 
and hear them exclaim, “‘O Lucile, how can you!” 

“I'm not a Miss Prim,” she would reply. “I'm 
not too strait-laced to have a good time.” 

Lucile had many admirers with whom she had 
what she termed “summery Mirtations.” “There's 
no harm in it,” she sald. “It's just for a good 
time.” 

Last summer Lucile went to a fashionable re- 
sort in the White Mountains. While there she 
made the acquaintance of George Martin, a young 
man of good family in New York. He showed 
Lucile attention, and sometimes she thought, with 
a little fluttering of her heart, that this might be 
more than a “summery flirtation.” 

One day George was joined by his mother and 
two slsters, and Lucile looked forward with min- 
gled pleasure and anxiety to meeting them; but a 
whole day passed, and George did uot offer to in- 
troduce her to his relatives. Lucile was some- 
what annoyed at this omission, but did not suppose 
it was Intentional until, just at dusk, she was sit- 
ting alone in a sheltered corner of the balcony, 
when she heard voices In one of the rooms. 

In answer to some question, she heard George 
Martin say, “Oh, that’s Lucile Gregg.” 

“Why, then she must be Belle Merrill’s cousin,” 
responded a lady’s voice. “You must Introduce 
us. You know Misa Gregg, of course?” 

“Yes, I know her,” George answered, “but 1 
don’t believe you'll care to make her acquain. 
tance.” 

Lucile ought to have left without hearing more; 
but the temptation to learn nore was too great, 
so, with burning cheeks, she lingered and listened. 

“Why, she belongs to one of those old Boston 
families,” the lady exclaimed, “and why shouldn't 
we care to make her acquaintance?” 

“Well, she does well enough to talk with, and 
treat to Ice-cream and confectionery, but she—well, 
she jen’t the girl a man would like for a wife, or 
would like his sisters to choose for a companion. 
She's a little too loud —" 

Lucile waited to hear no more. Hot with angry 
shame and humiliation, she fled to her room. And 
she had thought that George Martin esteemed her. 
She knew his real opinion of her now. 

Wave after wave of wounded pride and mortifl- 
cation went over her as she recalled certain acts of 
her own; twice she had smoked cigarettes in 
George Martin’s presence, and he had professed 
to admire her “splendid independence,” and all 
the while he was thinking her loud / 

Lucile did not spare herself in this humiliating 
retrospect. “I never will do so again!" she cried, 
at length. “No one shall ever have # chance to 
call me loud after this!”" 

Whether she keeps this resolution or not, Lucile 
Gregg will never think of certain events of that 
summer without a thrill of shame. 

Without a thought of wrong, save in merry pur 
suit of a good time, many a young girl bas been 
led to some foolish act which has left a stain on 
her reputation, and caused her hours of humilia 
tion afterward. 
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WITH COLD SAUCE. 


A man whose name is familiar to the readers of 
American magazines was speaking lately of one 
of hie intimate friends. 

“He always has a kind word for my work,” said 
the writer, “but he invariably winds up his com- 
ments upon my last article, no matter what it is, 
by comparing it unfavorably with some one of my 
earlier efforts, and‘usually he adds an expression 
of surprise that I don’t try something in a different 
line. 

“I know very well that he doesn’t mean to dis- 
courage me,” the easayist continued, “but you can 
see well enough what is likely to be the effect of 
such remarks upon a self-distrustful person like 
myeelf. 1f he really desires to please me, anc 
Spur me on to better things, he ought to deal out 
his compliments and his critical suggestions in 
se, arate doses—and I have sometimes been moved 
to tell him so.” 

Here the speaker laughed good-naturedly, as If, 
after all, he were not utterly cast down, and went 
on with his discourse. 

“Perhaps you have seen lately, In some of the 
newspapers, a little anecdote, invented perhaps, 
but very well invented, which bears upon this very 
point. It is given in the prevailing dialogue 
form. 

“ ‘Doesn't he praise your cooking at all?’ said a 
young wife’s mother. 

“‘Oh yes,he praises overything.’ 

““Then what do you complain of?* 

“Why, you see, when I make a pudding for 
dinner he eays he wishes 1 had baked pies; and 
when I bake pies, he wants to know. why I didn’t 
| make a pudding. 

“That's just ft!” exciaimed the modest author. 
after a moments pause. “1 know precisely how 
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the dear little housekeeper feels. Praise is good; 
but It shouldn’t be served with cold sauce.” 

We need not fear that we shall be held account- 
able for the faults of our friends if we withhold 
the “cold sauce.” There will be others to give it to 
them. Insincere pralee {s one thing; the graciou: 
recognition of the good in others is quite different, 





GENIUS AND PINEAPPLES. 


The impracticability of many great men 1s well 
known, and it is doubtful whether there are any 
among them who are more impracticable than 
those who believe thoroughly in their own genius. 
Balzac, the novelist, was one of this class. His 
great literary success, after years of hard struggle, 
convinced him that “All things were possible to 
genius,” and he repeated this formula at frequent 
intervals in conversation. 


The journal of the late Alphonse Karr, also a 


novelist, but a famous gardener as well as a novel- 
ist, relates an amusing episode in Balzac’s career. 
Talking with Karr once about gardening, Balzac 
suddenly remarked : 

“I have bought, as you know, a little estate at 
Ville d’Avray. I am convinced that the people 
need nothing so much ag pineapples, and plenty of 
them. But in order that they shall be able to eat 
them, they must be able to buy them for a franc 
apiece, and I am going to raise pineapples for the 
people on my estate at Ville d'Avray.” 

“But you can’t raise them for a franc apiece!” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Balzac. ‘I can't? Sir, noth- 
ing 1s impossible to genius! Don’t you think that, 
if a man of the highest intelligence put his whole 
mind to the task of raising pineapples at a franc 
apiece, he could do it?” 

That very day Balzac had taken steps toward 
hiring a small store in Paris. 

Well, what are you going to do with that?” 





Iam going to sell my pineapples to the people 
in i 

“But,” eald Karr, “it takes three years to get 
your first pineapples after you begin to raise them, 
and what are you going to do with your store all 
those three yeare?"’ 

“Bab!” exclaimed Balzac, 
“Three years! Why, don’t you know, man, that 
nothing is impossible to genius? Don’t you sup- 
pose that if a man of the highest intelligence gave 
his mind to producing pineapples in one year, he 
could do it?” 

Balzac departed full of his project, but he had 
forgotten all about it within two days. Forgetting 





its own impracticable schemes is fortunately one | 


of the things that ts not impossible to genius. 


= ey 
EXACT. 


John Ericason, the inventor, had not only genius 
but the ‘“‘immenee capacity for taking pains” which 
sometimes accompanies it. All his work was #0 
exactly done that he could demand from workmen 
the most rigid observance of details in the draw- 


ings furnished for their guidance, without fear | 


that they might go astray. 

When the steamer Columbia was built, its engines 
were put in according to his designs. It was cus- 
tomary at that time to get the length of the piston- 
rod from the engine itself, and a man was, one 





contemptuously. 


THE YOUTH'S 


ceiling decoration easily kept in repair, and makes 
possible the popularization of the works of ancient 
and modern masters, which M. Bougarel may copy ; 
in the national museums, and preserve in Indefi- 
| nitely durable form.” 





————o——__—_ 


MUSICAL ARTILLERYMAN. 


“The ‘Army of the Potomac’ was the people in 
arms,” says Mr. Warren Lee Goss, in the preface 
to his “Recollections of a Private,” and in the body 
| of his book he relates an anecdote which may be 
taken as an illustration of that saying. He was 
suffering from lameness, and while limping along, 
ns best he could, in the rear of the army, he fell in 
with a congenial artilleryman, who had lost his 
voice. They called at a house belonging to an old 
man of sixty or seventy years, who was very non- 
| committal in his sentiments. 


His wife was a ladylike old woman, and ber two 
daughters had evidently seen good society. We 
propounded the usual ‘conundrum about some- 
thing to eat, and exhibited money to show that we 
intended to pay. 

The young woman, when speaking of the Con- 
federates, spoke of them as “our army,” and it 
leaked out that they had one brother therein, and 
another in the puymaster’s department at Wash- 
ington, After supper, we were invited into the 
reception-room, where there was a piano, and I 
asked for a song. 

‘Une of the young women eat down at the piano 
and played My Maryland” and “Dixie,” and 
then wheeled as {fto say, ‘How do you like that?” 
My chum hoarsely whispered a request for the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” and she obligingly com- | 
plied, and-then said, in a half-saucy manner, “Ta | 
there anything else?” | 

My frfend mentioned a plece from Beethoven. 
“I never heard of it,” said she; “perhaps tf you 

















“Perhaps you will play it yourself’ 
black-eyed miss, for an extinguisher. 

To my astonishment, and theirs also, the rusty- 
looking artilleryman seated himself at the plano, 
and under his hands the instrument was trans. | 
formed. He played piece after piece, and finally 
improvised a midnight march, in which a band of 
music was heard receding farther and farther, till | 
the whole died away in the distance. Our pArting | 
was more cordial than our reception. 


—— gp 


WHAT MAY BE PATENTED. 


It may be of interest to the readers of The Com. 
panion to know what may be patented. A United 
States patent will be granted to any person who 
has invented or discovered any new and useful 
art, machine, manufacture, or improvement there- 
of, not known or used by others in this country, 
and not patented or described in any printed pub- 
Neation in this nor any other country, before his 
discovery or invention thereof, and not in public | 
use nor on sale for more than two years prior to 
his application, unless the same ts proved to have | 
heen abandoned. | 


In this connection the word “art” means the 
| process or method of producing an old or new re- 
sult. If a method of doing anything contains one 
or more new steps, the process is new and patent- 
le. 

The word “machine” means any device or thing 
by means of which a mechanical result may be 
produced, auch as a pin, a churn, or a locomotive, 

The word “manufacture” means a made-up arti- 
cle, such as furniture, clothing, harness, and the 
| thousands of things which are offered for sale. 
! = Composition of matter” means a chemical com- 
pound of ingredients, such as hard rubber, liquid 
glue, medicine, etc. 

Patenta may also be obtained for designs for 
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COMPANION. _ 





Children are often irritated and made sick by worms, 
A simple and effective remedy is found in “Brown's Ver 
mifupe Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. [Adv. 





Teething Made Easy. 










A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is {ld under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 


cent sta 
The Reynolds Mfg. C 
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BULBS FOR SUMMER FLOWERS. 
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~ MAULE’S SEEDS 


LEAD ALL. 


Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- 
solutely the best seed and plant book issued; 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it 
excites the admiration of all. 664 varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Flowering Plants, 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated, as many as 
38 of them being in colors. This catalogue is 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without 
extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 
LIMA BEA THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- 
TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 
AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF 
1891. Thes® two packets of seeds are worth 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 
as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer 
this advertisement. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















We do not advortise 


FoR REVENUE ontt 


» for the Purpose or 
ancing the fame of Burpee’s Seeds, 
Than which there are NONE BETTER. 
Our Mail trade is now the largest, 
And we can faithfully serve you. 

FOR 


Burpee’s Farm Annual ,83) 


Tells about our unusual facilities 
For growing the very Best Seeds. 
Shall we mail you a FRED copy? 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
___ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


Patented Apr. 






















Sterling Silver Inlaid at 
points most exposed to 
wear, then plated entire. 

More durable than light 


and not half the cost. 

y pattern, $3.50. Hand-en 
with Gold Bowl, $1.00 extra 
If you cannot obtain them of your jeweller 
send to us for catalogue. ept no substitute. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Exclusive vari- = 





ulbs, Flower and Vegetable 


mer-flowering 
Seeds—the best of everything mm these. 
We sendorders by mail post-paid to all post- 
offices, and guarantee safe arrival and sati: 

faction, OUR NEW GUIDE, 124 pages, 
illustrated, complete, FREE to ALL on 


application, We believe what is good 
for our customers is good for us. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO 


WEST GROVE, PA. 


. sat enticement 
ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
Tells all about dyspepsia and its causes. 


Tells what 
food to eat, and what toavold. Sent free to any address. 


Joux H. McA.vix, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treas 
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(EW WORLDS FAIR COLLECTION 77% 


I grow all my ownseeds and warrant them fresh and true, 
ntains the following varie 





The Worlds Fair 


f I's New Rose Aster (mixed) 
utiful colors; 
































day, engaged in measuring it with a long baton. | manufactures and works of art, for three, seven | qual this for rich and b lores gw Soe Bye Balsam 
i $ ‘ immense size double as a rose; 

Captain Ericsson chanced to go on board, at that |and ten years. a top any arbitrary au mmmensa size double ae a rose; White Zragrant Oandyiut, 
moment, and going up to the workman, he roared : | 6, y ‘Marigold, a rare curiosity; Mill's Defiance Pansy(mixed)mammouth 
going up AL 

v3 aign or symbol which is not descriptive; the gov- hand velvé 3 per pac e); Sweet Mignonette. very 

“What are you doing there, sir?” ‘ernment fee is twenty-five dollars. Such marks ant;Petunias bmixed)simply elegant ‘Mill's Surprise ox(mixed) 
“Getting the length of the piston-rod, sir.” are the exclusive property of the registrar for sally asuprise and curiosity; Snow Drift Poppy, double choice white; Poppy 
“Te it not on the drawing?” | thirty years, and the time may be extended. (superb mixed) finest and most curious varieties "ih the world; Worlds Fair 
B? 4 “abel” is any descriptive tag, print or impres: Dare Oe ee a a ee ae tl Ca RONG, we 

“y, ” > 2 ed) larges e world; new mixed), very Showy; 
Yes, sir. alon to be placed upon any article or its cage, and Becct Alyssum, very rare; 15 full size packages with directions for culture 








nothing can equal this collection. Send in 
ue full of rare bargains, FREE with every order. 
herder, if you send address of 3 friends who buy seeds 
mondaga Con, Ww YORK. 


= - Sgotsit collections $1; 

at once and be pleasingly surprised. — Tllustrated Cataloy 

ta" I's. of my wonderful Tree Carnations Free with ead 
. B. MILLS, Hose Hill, 


“Ladies Save Your PIN MONEY and Subscribe for 


EASY LESSONS IN 


“Then why do you come here with sticks? Go 
and get the length from the drawing, air! I do 
not want you to bring sticks, when the drawing 
gives the size.” 

At another time, a workman was endeavoring to 
put in the-engines of a steamship, and found great’ 
difficulty with a small connection which Is described | 
as being “crooked as a dog’s hind leg.” Finally | 
he went to Ericsson, and informed him that the rod | 


it may be registered for twenty-eight years. The 

vernment fee for a “label” is six dollars; but if 
it contains any special mark or symbol, the office 
decides It to be a “Trade-mark” instead of a label. 
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WORTH IT. 


Some picture-dealers, as well as certain art crit- 
ica, have a scent for merit which may be compared 


Lida and M. J. Clarkeon, 
Editors. 








could not be put in place. 

“Is it right by the drawing?” was his query. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then it will go in.” 

And on another trial, it did. The master brain 
had left nothing to be supplied by the ingenuity of 
others. 

———— 


WOOD MOSAIC. 


An important Innovation in decorative art is the 
invention of M. Bougarel, which reproduces as 
effectively as do tapestries or marble mosaics pic- 
tures of the most varied design and exquisite col- 
oring, and employs a material which is in many 
cases preferable to wool or to marble cubes. 

M. Bougarel has invented a process by which a 
durable mosaic can be made of cubes of wood 
which have been treated with a coloring matter 
that penetrates them thoroughly. One result of 
this thorough tinting of the woods Is that if the 
surface of the mosaic suffers any accident, or if, 
in course of time, the colors fade, the original 
brilliancy of color is restored by slightly planing 
off the surface. 

The mosaic is applied toa panel of four thick- 
nesses of wood of different grains, which prevents 
any evil effects of contraction or dilation of the 
foundation. For large designs four hundred thou- 
rand bits of wood to the square metre ure used, 
aud for small patterns one million six hundred 
thousand pieces to the square metre are used. 

The wood is cut by fine apparatus, is treated 
chemically to eliminate the gums, is colored, and 
then is subjected to pressure. The operator places 
the tinted cubes in an apparatus by which he easily 
puts them in position, fastens them, and presses 
them together as closely as possible. When the 
panel is finished, it 1s subjected to pressure, which 
makes the whole cohere sufficiently to resist any 
influence of temperature. 


-M. Georges Petit, who describes the Invention in | 


Ie Reoue Scientifique, says, “It affords a wall and 


toa dog’s “nose” in hunting. T. Sidney Cooper, 
the “English artist, gives such an Instance of a 
dealer who could trust his own intuition without 
seeing the picture. 


On the varnishing day I waa busy tn touching up 
one of my pictures, when Turner passed me, pal- 
ette in hand. He stopped to look at the canvas, 
and then, paying. “Putit out! It destroys the 
breadth!* he laid gdab of color over the part on 
which I had been working, and walked away again. 
Another artist saw him do it, and immediately 
said: 

“Don't touch it again. 
ment all that is wanted.” 

So I left It, and when Turner passed again, I 
went up to him and thanked him, whereupon he 
nodded, and gave a sort of grunt, but vouchsafed 
never a word. 

That afternoon I met Gillott, BmONE other deal- 
ers, who at once began asking me about my pic- 
tures. I told him that they were well hung, and 
then mentioned the fact that Turner had put a 
touch on my Welsh scene. 

“What is the size and price of the picture?” 
asked Mr. Gillott. Itold him. 

“And did the great Turner really touch upon it, 
8 you say?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“Then the picture is mine.” 

| “But you have not seen it!” I remarked. 

| “No matter. Turner would never have touched 
itif it had not been worth it. The picture is mine 
at three hundred pounds, so cross it ‘sold.’” 


He has done in qne mo- 


a 


—“o— — 
TART. 


The Oriental notion that no one can insult so 
violently as a woman, because no one has sucha 
tart tongue, 1s illustrated by an anecdote trans- 
lated from an Arabic author: 


“E stood on a road, conversing with a friend,” 
| said a learned man, “whey a woman, halting, 
| gazed at me steadfastly. When her staring had 
\ passed all bounds, 1 told my slave to ask the 
woman what she was listening’to. He came back, 
And reported that the woman had sald: 

“My eyes had committed a great sin. I intended 
to inflict a punishment upon them, and 1 could 
desis none worse than lvoking at that hideous 
faces” 








Single Copies 15c. $1 per year 


Its leading departments, writ- 
ten by ladies, are: — Easy LxEs- 
6ONS IN ART— FANCY WorK 
AND ARTISTIC NOVELTIES — 
BRUSH STUDIES, illustrated with 
Colored Plates—Home NEEDLE- 
WORK AND CROCHET— Hovex- 
HOLD DECORATIONS — CHINA 
PAINTING — DomEsTiC HELPS 
FOR THE HOME—CORRESPOND- 







ENCE — ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 
ETc. Each number is Finely 
Dlustrated. 
SPECIAL 
OFFER! | SBschPTion 4 Tikes S. 





INGALLS’ 
HOME> ART 


We will send this book, Easy LESSONS IN DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


Drawing & Painting 


By LIDA CLARKSON. 
Price 35 cents. 

Every person doing, or wishing 
to do, DRAWING or PAINTING, 
should have this book. The Ile 
lustrations, made expressly 
Sor this book, are practical. The 
Instructions, likeall of Lipa 
CLARKBON’S directions, are 60 
plain that a child can understand 
and use them. 





price 35 


cents, FREE to any one sending 26c. (stamps taken) for a THREE months’ TRIAL 
NGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE. 


F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 








The Storm Slipper 





AT 


“From the 
Forest 
to the 
Foot.” 


making 


is so high in front that it reaches 
almost to the top of the boot, and 
prevents any moisture from leak- 
ing in through the button-holes. 
and it also protects the boot from 
the dripping dress. 


ALL SHOE STORE: 





ASK TO SEE IT. 


We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 
SOUVENIR, describing in an interesting manner the process of 
a Rubber Shoe, from the time the raw rubber leaves 
the forest until the finished ‘trubber” covers the foot. 
nearest shoe-dealer for a copy, and if he has none write us direct 
and we will see that you get it. 


Ask your 


Boston RussBer SHoE Co., Boston, Mass. 
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LAMP CHIMNEYS. 


You have noticed that some lamps have chimneys, 
while others have none. 


Consider the use of the chimney. 
The reason why one lamp needs it more than another. 
How does the chimney effect its purpose ? 


Why does moisture gather inside a chimney when the 
lamp is first lighted 2 





For the Companion. 
THE KING'S COMMAND. 


i, read before theking. 
agoad ofeer it uot “toye, my courtiers all. 
Health, wealth and happiness may Fortune bring, 
And to'the lot of all of ye let fall. ay 
‘And then, ‘mid clink of glass, the wine was quaffed ; 
‘The toast was drunk, the merry round was laughed. 


wit ran high, Staid Wisdom stood unbid 
Be cin the ‘board, and starved and thirsted sore. 
When one—a brat-o-brains ; a younker-kid, 
Unused to royal feasting—gently bore . 
‘The grave-eyed maiden in, and then, hey-day ! 
‘The tide of talk was turned from mirth away. 


“Ww. destiny ?” and “How should states, 

Aad power tg power?™. What ‘made a uation’s 
strength ?”” ‘4 

“The ‘price of labor ; and taxation rates.’ 

And so from this to that until, at length, 

‘The universal tongue which one day should 

Be proved by all the world to be most good. 


One held ‘twas A, one B; while no one came ! 
To think his neighbor reasoned past all doubt. | 
And time sped ou with still te tongue of fame 
Unproved. Then spoke the King : A pleasaut lout, 
Who knows no language save his own and that 

But most indifferent well, we fain were gat, 


“And brought into our presence. Haste! away 
Then to higeourtiern “Faith, methinks "were well 
ve the question now ; sans more delay. 

WeNT send thik bumpeto forth, and let him tell 
On his return what language most fs spoke. 
Beshrew me well, but ‘tis a pretty joke.’ 


And 80, when ‘fore the king the peasant stood, 
An awkward lad, unschooled, untaught in art: 
His only knowledge that of doing x 

His one endowment bravery of heart,: 
To him was lasued forth the stern command 
To find the world-tougue over sea and land. 


He went. Years passed, Down-pressiug cares of state 
Welghed on the monarch's mind till he forgot 

Hils pilgrim-peasant. ‘Then, as once he sat 
‘At board, his courtlers with him, thinking not 

Of aught'to hap wherefore their wits might yearn, 
Word came of this: the traveller's return, 


“So? Bring him forth,” the king said. “Let us hear | 
How speaks the world—or will speak at the last. 

Come forward, peasant. Think thou not of fear. 

And hast thou kept our charge both fair and fast ? 
What foundest thou to be the only tongue 

That in all ears the same, familiar, rang?” 


The peasant bowed him low. “My lord,” he sald, 
“In every land there found I different speech, 
Mayhap that less, this more, its accent spread, 
But none was known to every man and each. 
And I despaired, at last, of fiuding one 

‘That all the world might own beneath the sun. 


“Until methought how, when I issued hence, 

No language knowing but mine own poor tongue, 
‘With naught of rank or power and Itttie pence, 
And how, spite all, my hand was friendly wrung— 
Methought there was indeed one speech did prove 
‘The language of the world. Its name is—Love.” 


JULIE M. LiepMann. 
———+o+—____ 


























For the Companion. 


WORK. 


Jane Dewey, said the old village pastor, came 
home from boarding-school when she was nine- 
teon years old. She had been absent several 
years, for her father was in quite ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and not able to bring her home in 
vacations. She was a pale, worn-looking girl, 
cold and reserved in manner, and evidently car. 
ried some burden of grief or anxiety. After a 
few weeks she brought it to me, asking my coun- 
sel. 

“I became a member of the church this spring,”” 
she said. “How can I be cheerful or laugh like 
the rest? I must save my soul. I am fall of 
faults. When I count them, and pray over them, 
1am miserable.” 

It was her habit, she told me, to keep a record 
of all her sins. A certain hour each day was 
given to this work. p 

“But have you nothing to do for others?” 1 
asked. 

“Others! Is not my first duty to endeavor to 
Overcome my own fanits >” she retdrted, irritably. 

After this she visited me frequently, and wrote 
me interminable letters, all in the same unhealthy 
tone. One day she was sure she had committed 
the unpardonable sin. ‘The next she had doubts 
concerning some theolugical doctrine. ‘The third 
her “heart was cold.” So she grew all the time 
more morbid, and gloomy, and selfish. 

1 said to her, “You say you have given yourself 
to Christ? By this you mean, or ought to mean, 
that yon have given yourself to His service. 
Instead of this perpetual misery, you should be 
glad and thankful that He has accepted your 
service. But what service do yon render Him? 
None. The work which He means you to do for 
others would strengthen and uplift your own soni 
more than all this morbid introspection. 

But she was deaf to all suggestion or argue 
inent. 

During that summer her mother died, and 
afterward her father was thrown from his horse, | 
and confined to his bed for many weeks. ‘The 
charge of the house and five children was thr 
upon her. 

As the busy, anxious weeks passed, she grew, 
strangely enongh, plump and rnddy ‘and cheer, 
fal. She came to me for advice, soinetimes; but 
it was to know how to enliven her father, who 
was sinking into dull despair, or how to keep 
David and Jolm away from bad company. The 
little children, too, required constant attention. 

“If mother were but here!” she said. “I am 











‘own 








or deed. 


; engineer writes: 


so ignorant! 1 do all I can, and in my prayers 
look above for Divine guidance.” 

“And about yourself, Jane?” I asked. 

She blushed. ‘1 have no time now to think of 
myself,” she said. “I must trust Christ for His 
promised acceptance notwithstanding my errors, 
while I do this work which He has given me.’ 

Many well-meaning Christians actually nourish 
faults in themselves by unhealthy broodings over 
their own condition. The best remedy is active 
work for others. 





———+er 
THE BOSTON 


The time ball, which is dropped every day at 
noon, on the Signal Service tower of the Boston 
Postoffice building, 1s controlled by telegraph 
from the standard mean time clock at the Cam- 
bridge Observatory. The action is entirely auto- 
matic, there being no human intervention between 
the ball and the clock. The ball Is three feet in 
diameter, and is visible to the nuked eye ata dis. 
tance of two or three miles. It is arranged to slide 
freely up and down on a hollow fron staff, which 
passes through Its centre. 


Around the base of the staff is an iron cylinder, 
about three feet high and three feet in diameter, 
open atthe upper end. ‘The ball in falling drops 
into the open end of the cylinder, fitting it so 
closely that very litle air can escape. Tho air 
thus confined in the cylinder makes an elastic 
cushion, which breaks the fall of the ball and pre- 
vents damage to the building or apparatus. 

‘A stout rope leads from the interior of the tower 
below, up through the hollow staff, and, passing 
over a pulley at the top, reaches down om the out. 
side and is attached to the ball. This rope serv 
to holst the bail, and hold it in place till the proper 
time arrives for it to fall. 

The dropping apparatus is located in the tower 
below. ,it Is very compact, and is contained in a 
Ittle closet about one foot square. It consists of a 
drum or cylinder, on which is wound the rope 
leading to the ball. 

At five minutes before noon the ball is hoisted by 
means of a crank, which fits on the spindle of the 
drum like a clock’key. It ia then held in place by a 
catch or pawl, which engages a notched wheel 
attached to the end of the drum, and prevents it 
from turning. The catch is operated by a lever, 
on which a powerful spring ts constantly pulling, 
tending to throw It over and release the drum. 
The lever ta held in place until the proper time by 
the armature lever of an electro magnet, which fs 
delicately caught on its end like the hair-trigger of 
a rifle. 

When the signal current is sent through the 
magnet, it draws the armature lever away, and the 
lever operating the catch is promptly thrown over 
by the spring, thus freeing the drum. The ball 
Iistantly shoots downward by its own weight, 
unwinding the rope from the drum as it falls. 

As the current from the observatory 1s too weak 
to operate the dropping mechanism, a powerful 
“local” battery is placed in the tower to do this 
work, and is controlled by a delicate repeating 
Instrument, or “relay,” as it is cajled, which is 
connected with the main observatory circuit. In 
this way the faintest signal from thé observatory 
throws the full power of the local battery upon the 
dropping magnet. 

Asa precaution against the premature dropping 
of the bail, the local battery is disconnected by 
means of a switch, in reach of the operator, and 
ts connected about ten seconds before the final 
signal from the observatory. WwW. P.G. 


———___ 
BOY AND PRESIDENT. 


There are great men who never forget that they 
were helped on their way, and who express their 
gratitude by lending a hand to all who need a lift. 
Doctor Peabody mentions, in his “Harvard Grad. 
uates Whom I Have Known,” one of the last times 
he saw Jared Sparks, the historian and former 
president of the university. 


Mr. Sparks wascarrying a Iarge bundle of clothes 
from the washing, and a ehabbily dressed tittle 
girl was chatting merrily at his side. He had come 
up with the child, tottering under a burden too 
heavy for her, and instinctively, for he never 
missed an opportunity for a kind word or deed, 
had taken the bundle from her. 

He began life asa poor count 
to get an education, but compelled to labor for his 
fully bread. | Until his twentieth year his sehoo!- 
ing had amounted in all to forty months. He had, 
however, done a great deal for his own education, 
and had jearned the trade of a carpenter. 

‘The scholarly clergyman of his native town, the 
Rev. Hubbell Loomis, owned a barn which needed 
shingling. Javed offered to shingle it if the cler. 

man would teach him Latin and mathematics. 

he offer was accepted, and young Sparks went to 
work. 

One day a brother-clergyman, named Abbot, 
called on Mr. Loomis, and Was told of the remark. 
able young carpenter then shingling the barn. 
Mr. Abbot asked that Sparks might be summoned 
to the study to construe a passage in Virgil. The 
carpenter’a translation was such as prompted Mr, 
Abbot to bespeak for him a place on the beneficiary 
list of Phillips Academy at Exeter. ‘The applicn. 
tion was successful, and Sparks walked to Heeter, 
one hundred and twenty miles, in four days, that 
he might begin at the autunm term. . 

Two years after he entered Harvard College, 
Where his robust strength of body and strenuoue 
ness of purpose enabled him to support. himeclt 
by teaching, to hold a high rank in his class, aud 
to graduate the first scholar in. mathematics, 
Friends gave him ald, sympathy, and, what he 
valued most, opportunities to help himself. 

When he became a great man, and the president 
of the university, he loved to recall the trials of 
his early (lays, not in self-congratulation, but thet 
the remembrance might keep him up to his rule af 
life—never to miss an opportunity fora Kind ony 


——+or___ 


TIME BALL. 

















boy, determined 














CHIVALROUS MINERS. 
Chivalry is the sane in the nineteenth 

on the plains, as it was when 

tournament, though it may not take precisely the 


same form. The foilowing true story adds one 
more to the list of Incidents proving the fact. An 


entury, 
Sir Launcelot rode to 


A few months 
New Mexi 
compan, 


after my marriage, 
co to survey Bome land for na railront 
My wife went with me, although we 
depended upon camping out in the most primitiy 
Way. We went across the plains into the ve 
heart of the wilderness. 

One day a dreadful ratn-stor 
tinued all night. 1 lost m 
dered about until eight 0% 


when T came upon a miner's cabin, whee 

¥ 5 tre there 
Way dent: TV knocked at the door. and asked 
shelter. 


‘Come right in, 
te answer, 

four roughly dressed miners wer a 
which had no floor, and only an open htt 
over whieh their frugal meals 


T was sent to 


















m set in, and con. 
bearings, and wan 
lock in the evening, 











stranger, and welcome!” was 





AN open fireplace, 
Is were cooked. 














m,|'Turks the opportu 
[time than wt} 


} “stay right there, and let the colt ki 








“My wife is with me,” I said. ‘She is sitting in 


on?” 
ieee, boys,” eried the spokesman, pulling of 
his hat and bustling about, “bundle out of this, ant 
help the stranger with his things! Be lively now! 
They brought in our goods, made a rouring re, 
and then formed in line, headed by the leader, who 
sitld : : 
“Yer kindly welcome, mum. We aint got much 
to offer but yer ean take the ranch. Mean’ my 
mates'Il'roost outside. Jes’ make yerselves to home, 
? don’t mind us.” 
a ithe end of this speech they filed out of the 
cabin, and spent the night in the rain, heedless of 
our rémonstrances. 
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For the Companion. 
ON THE BEACH. 
[The Children’s Race.) 


leet Atalanta, skimming the gray sands 
vies rane ihe kurrying peach Ulrdy alry light, 
With radiant eyes und floating locks, and bands 
Outstretched) and fluttering garments sowy white! 
Muay never golden apple roll between 
Thee and thy victory! Keep steadfast on, 
Reach thy far goal, and so be crowned a queen, 
Thy race accomplished and thy triumph won. 
Before thy feet the world Is sure to cast 
Its glided fruit : Be faithful to the lust ; 


And run thy race with Time, outstrip thy friends 
Not for ambition, empty, feverish, vata, 

But shape thou thy life's course to 1. bler ends ; 
Strive to be foremost a pure heart wo gain ; 

To win forbearance and sweet charity, 
Truth, patience, faith, a conscience crystal clear— 

For these press on, nor pause, and thou shalt be 
Lifted into a peace that knows no fear, 

And thy sweet childhood’s bliss be thine alway, 

‘Anon the breezy sands this summer day. 


CELIA THAXTER. 
—e-—-  * 





WHAT TO DO. 


Unconcern in times of excitement or danger may 
be a very good thing, but it sometimes resulty less 
from real presence of mind than from natural 
sluggishness of temperament. A cave of this sort 
was that of Jerry Ball, who owned a great three- 
year-old colt, that had never yet been hitched toa 
carriage, though it had several times worn a har- 
ness. One fine winter's day Jerry decided to give 
the colt an advance lesson. So he harnessed it to 
an old sleigh, invited his neighbor, Abner Tilly, to 
ride with him, and started out on a trial trip. 

At first they went along beautifully: the colt 
behaved like @ well-trained horse. 

“He's a good one, aint he, Abner?” said the de. 
lighted Jerry; “goes as etiddy *z ’n old hoss, don't 
he?” 

“Yes, he’s doing well now,” admitted Abner, “but 
don’t you crow too soon. Colts are freaky critiers.”” 

As if to prove the truth of this statement, the 
colt, that very instant, came to a standstill. 

“Come, g' long,” cried Jerry, coaxingly. But the 














jcolt did not budge, and so ‘Jerry touched him 


gently with the whip. 

The effect was magical. Within ten seconds the 
colt had kicked both his hind feet th ‘ough the 
fender of the sleigh no less than three times. Then 
came a very short pause, followed by an earnest 
attempt to dit down, which succeeded only #0. far 
as to break one of the shafts. 

The colt next stood erect on his hind legs for a 
moment, and then tried bravely to stand on his 
head. When tired of this performance, he made 
a most resolute struggle to turn entirely round in 
the shafts, 20 as to face his driver. Failing in this, 
he again began to kick with all his might, and was 
fast Feducing the front part of the sleigh ty kindling 
wood. 

Abner had long since jumped out of the sleigh, 
and was now at the heail of the struggling brute, 
using every effort to soothe and quiet hime Jerry 
st cahnly'in what was left of the sleigh, appar 




















| ently amused, but not at all alarmed, as the splin 





ters whizzed past his head. 

At last it evidently oceurred to him that he might 
take some part in the contest, and he inquired: in 
adrawling tone, “D'ye think i'd better git out?” 

No, don’t!” ‘thundered the indignant Abner; 
ye out.” 





——_+er____ 
AT THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


Folklore, however fanciful and improbable, has 
always acharm. “The Boy Travellers” found in 
Ireland a guide who, in expatiating on the echo at 
a buff called the “Eagle's Nest,” recalled the fol. 
lowing explanation of the name. He said: 


‘There was an aigfe had a nist there for 
and years, and thats why the place 
The ould bird was a sly one, and she" 
where it wasn't alay to get at it. 
was for a fellow to lower hisself 
face of the big rock you see ove 

Well, one day, whin the 
sodger’ said he'd have 
nist, onyhow, and_so he 
and lowers hisself down. 

ist a8 he got in front of the nist, the ould bird 

me a-flyin” out of a cloud. 
“Mornin’!™ says she to him, and he sys “Morn. 
int?" to her, jist‘as perlite as ye plaze. > 
Wot ye want here?” says she. 
Nothin’, says he. jst ‘opped down to sk 
rdlies.”” 





years 
col ils name. 
put her nist 
The only way 
down along the 
Deyant there. 

ould bird was away, a 
the young uns out of the 
goes and gits a long rope, 






















arter the hilth uy yer nice little b 
“That's a lie!” says she. 


Ug the truth,” says he. 

Nos "tisn’t,” says she. 

And thin she hollered out so’s yer cud hear her 

a mile, ez ef she wax a-talkin’ to the mountain: 
Didn’t he come to rob the aigle’s nist?" 

AV coorse the echo said, “Rob the aigle's nist!" 











and wid that she hit him atween the eyes wid her | 


uld hooked nose, and away he tumbled into the 
Jake, and he's been there iver sence. 


oe 
NEAR ENOUGH. 


‘Two English war correspondenta—one of them | 
being Mr. Irving Montagu, who tells the ato 
had planned to drive out of Giurgevo in disy 
on thelr way to Plevna, during the Ruseo-Turkiah 
War. Their portmanteaus were packed unde 
seat of the three-horse drosk 
{urous passengers jumped in, lignted their morn. 


ing cigars, and with a jingle of hells the heres 
started. 



















We had not long cleared the t 
came manifest that we 
tion from the gunners 
Rustehuk than we 





lewn when it be. 
had attracted more atten. 
ners at the Turkish outworks at 
her desired or deserved. A 
At once there was an ominous roar trom aceon ite 
Way pmmediately followed by the bursting of 
shell in some underwood a little to our rear 
Evidently we had: been spotted, and should be 











| story-teler could 


‘erash, so close that even now I shudder when 1 
think’of it. Our horses were unmanageable, ani 
gome moments elapsed before we were again on 
ithe way. Our stoppage had given those gunners a 
j steadicr aim. Another all-too-familiar boom, a 
prolonged sereech, and then the crash of a shell, 
which seemed to lift us from our seats. 

This last shot go startled the horses that they 
dashed off In headlong flight, taking us providen 
tially round a corner, and 80 out of sight of the 
enemy; but the most curious part of the story is to 

me. 

“arrived at Zimmitza, we decided to remain there 
for the night, 1 went therefore in quest of some 
necessaries from my portmanteau, which had 
served as a back to my seat in the drosky. 

Imagine my astonishment when I found it torn 
from end to end, and its contents twisted into a 
conglomerate mass within. No wonder I sank 
back at the moment of that terrific shock, the 
cause of which was now apparent. The shell had 
struck home rather clover than 1 had uny notion 
of, and my life had been saved by that well-packed 
vallse. 

One side of it was in ribbons—leather, straps and 
buckles being mixed in picturesyue confusion 
with broken brushes, flannel shirtacsmashed pote 
of Liebig’s essence of neat, and broken bottles of 
chlorodyne. Indeed, that smashed portmanteau Is 
still in evidence, a household god, enshrined as a 
memento of yet another providential escape. 














UNDRESS PARADE. 


Bravery and good tactics may be displayed ina 
retreat quite as well asin an advance. Indecd, a 
true soldier never shows to so good advantage as 
when he suddenly finds himself taken at a disad 
vantage. An anecdote which illustrates this point 
is taken from Mr. Warren Lee Goss’s “Recollec 
Uons of a Private.” 


Just before the battle of ( hantilly, 1, with Wad 
Rider and “Joe,” the recruit, had retired to the 
seclusion of a neighboring Wood to engage in a 
war of extermination against a certain wo close an 
invader of the Union blue. 

Thad partly resumed my clothing, but not my 
shoes, Joe had entirely redressed, bav Wad idee 
was still in undress parade. 

Suddenly Joe, whose quickness of sight and 
hearing were remarkable, shouted, “Rebs! rebs!” 
Down a cross-road on our left came a squad of the 
enemy's cavalry. I ran barefoot, with my car- 
tridgé-box and belt over one shoulder, my niusket 
in one band, and my other hand holding my gar 
ments together. 

As Tran IT heard a musket-shot, and turned to 
view the situation. Wad Rid , dressed in noth. 
ing but his cuticle and equipments, had shot the 
leading cavalryman in the pursuit, and shouting 
like mad for Yeinforcements, was retreating in 
light marching order upon the camp. 

T dashed through a xtump lot, with Joe on my 
flank and Wad in the rear, still pursued by the 
enemy, who were calling upon us to surrender. 
The uproar brought the boys swarming from the 
camp, aud when | regained my feet, after a coll. 
sion with the root of a stump, the Confederates 
were making for the woods. 

“nder a strong escort of comrades we returned 
‘tw reclaim Wad's uniform and. iny shoes. but the 
lenemy had gobbled them. Wad concluded he 
| must use the clothing 01 the unfortunate cavalry- 
| man he had shot, and looked gtotcaque enough In 
| bis gray suit. 
| rst thing you'll hear of," said he, “some 

fool will be shooting me for a reb!” 
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INQUISITIVE. 





A Western gentleman recently gave a house 
warming party, having just moved into a new 
dwelling. A large company was invited, and the 
entire inansion was thrown open to the gue-ts. 
‘The house was modern in its appointments to the 
lust degree, even to being lighted with electricity 
Instead of gi 








the guests suw much to 


[| One young man pon 
was on the alert for new 


arouse his curiosity, an 
discoyerie: 
A celebrated singer 











“ had just taken her place at 
the piuno when this young man, who was standing 
in the lower hall near the parlor door, caught sight 
of something that looked like a black rubber but- 
ton in the centre of u small marble disk. What 
could that be for: 

He was so anxious to know, that he could not 
listen to the singer. ‘The crowd was great, and he 
| felt sure he could exainine the curosity ‘without 
| being noticed. He passed his hands over it slyly, 
touched the rubber or metal button with his finger, 
pressed it softly, and on the instant fhe parlors 
and hall were in total darkness! 

The song of the soprano ended in a little shriek, 
and the air was full of exclamations. 
| Pray keep perfectly quiet,” the voice of the 
host wis heard saying. “We will have lights ina 
moment. 
| Groping his way through the crowd, stepping on 
; their toes, strikiiy against them, and putting his 
j outstretched hands into shrinking faces, thecha- 
grined host finally made his way {nto the hall, felt 
| Along the wall until he touched the electric button, 
| frgexed It, and the rooms were again flooded wit 
Tight. 

The inquisitive Youue man hadn't presence of 
mind enough to hold his tongue. 

(Oh, is that what that thing is for?” he eaid. “I 
did't know, or I—1—1 wouldn't have touched it.” 
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RUSTIC PARISHIONERS. 

The Rev. Augustus Jessop, in his “Trials of a 
Country Parson,” tells some amusing stories con- 
cerning his rustic English parishioners. The mis- 
takes which hearers make in interpreting sermons, 
he says, are simply endless and sometimes almost 
incredible. No invention of the most inveterate 
qual the facts which are matters 
of weekly experience. 





“As you Was a-uying in your sarmon, ’tarnal 
mowing won't du wivouttarnal making—you mind 
that! yer ses, an’ 1 did mind it tu, an’ we've got 
up that hay surprising!” 

Mr. Perry had just a little misconcelyed my 
Words. Thad quoted from Philip Van Arteveldé, 
pile that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that.” 

Not many months ago | was y 
ple old man who was death-stricken, and had’ been 
‘one Mngering on the verge of the dark. river. 
“lve been thinking, rir, of that little 
uesaid about the old devil when he 
bad. 1 should like to hear that again.” 

T was equal to the oceasion. 


“The d 
‘The devil 











iting a good, sim. 

















was slek—the devil a saint would be; 
Rot well—not a bit of a saint was he.” 





likely to suffer as soon as the sighting of the 
ners” bee more acenrate. Another shell tol, 
lowed, wid of the mark than the first, and we 
cat renewed confidence. Not so the horses hove 
fete And their plunging and rearin, gave the | 
nity they wanted, for in leu 
to describe it, the uncanny 
shell terminated ina. third 








it takes 


sereech of another 





gun. | Tt 





seemed necessary to soften the f the 
Tt seome ‘Ary to soften the language o: 


“Ts that what you mean?” 

Yeu! it was that. “Well, P've been a-thinking, 1 
the old devil had laid a bit longer and been amieted 
ste as some on ’em, as he'd 'w’ heen the better for 
it. Alt there no more of that there little hymn. 


sire 
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For the Companion. 
HE COULDN'T. 


Our Ted is full of merry fun 
As any boy can be; 

Yet, for an errand to be run 
Stands always ready, he; 

And when he hears his mother’s call, 
He does not wait to doubt, 

But drops his bat, or book, or ball, 
With ne‘er a frown or pout. 


He really is a mode! boy 
We think, as wouldn't you? 
His father’s pride, his mother’s joy— 
So manly, brave and true; 
For just one little faiting, though, 
He’s chided o’er and o'er: 
Come heat or cold, come rain or snow, 
He never shuts the door! 


On New Year's Day his mother aaid, 

A twinkle in her eye: 

“Suppose you turn a new leaf, Ted, 
This morning; won't you try?" 

Then Teddy laughed a laugh of glee, 
And gave his cap a fling : 

“Pean't, mamma; for there will be 
No new leaves until spring!" 
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For the Companion. 
WINFRED’S MARKETMAN. 


“If I only could have a sled, mamma! 
Don’t you s’pose papa will buy me one?” 
asked Winfred, looking wistfully from the 
window as the boys on their gaily painted 
sleds dashed by. 

“No, indeed! Your papa has doctor's 
bills and other expenses since we were all 
sick so long. We must do without a sled 
this year,” was mamina’s answer. 

Winfred was quiet for a few minutes. 

“There goes Thad Stevens and his papa, 

with their new horse and sleigh !’’ he cried, 
excitedly. “Can't te have a sleigh-ride 
this year—just one ?”’ 
o, dear,” said mamma, ‘1 think not. 
We must take our pleasure in watching 
other people ride and slide. Then we shall 
not freeze our fingers or noses, or have our 
bones broken by a sinash-up. Don’t you 
see how much better off we are not to run 
such risks ?"* 

Winfred did not feel sure of that, but he 
did enjoy the fun, and laughed merrily 
when there was a turn-over, and the boys 
rolled off in the stfow. 

“Put on your coat and cap, Winfred,”’ his 
mother said, presently, ‘“‘and run down tu 
Kellogg’s, and get me a spool of white 
thread. The doctor said you must wrap up 
warmly, and exercise in the out-door air 
so as to get strong again.” 

“If I only had a sled!’ said Winfred to 
himself, as he started duwn the long hill to 
the store. “But I'll try not to worry papa 
about it, for I s‘pose he can’t afford it.” 
Then Winfred began to whistle, trying to 
keep time to the merry sleigh-bells behind 
him. 

“Hallo, my lIad!"’ cried a cheery voice. 
“Would you like to have a ride?” 

Winfred looked aronnd, and saw the jolly, 
red-faced marketman who came around every | 
week in the summer with fresh vegetables and | 
fruit. | 

“Ob, yes!” said Winfred, with sparkling cyes. 
“I should like it splendid, but I'm only going to’ 
the store.”” 

“All right!"’ said the man. 
too. Jump in!” 

The boy was only too glad to obey. 

The man tucked the robes around Winfred, 
and the horses rushed on as if they enjoyed it. 

“I believe your name is Winfred—isn't it?” 
asked Mr. Tinker. ‘And if I remember, you are 
the boy who helped me pick up my vegetables 
last summer when the milkman ran into my 
team and upset it. Do you remember that?” 

“Ob yes,” said Winfred, “it was jolly fun; | 
and you gave ine some apples and onions. Mam- | 
ma made us a stew for dinner. It was good."" 

“Then when some youngsters started my horse 
once, you ran after them and stopped them—for- 
got that ?”” 

“Oh no!”’ said the boy, ‘‘and yon were so kind 
and gave me a ride, and let me drive. I never} 
shall forget it.’” 

“Maybe you remember running after me, for | 
half a mile, when I dropped my whip,” said the 
man again. ‘You don't look as if you could run 
much now—been sick ?"" 

“Yes,” said Winfred. “but I'm all right now. 
Ob, it’s such fun riding with you! I'm sorry 
we've got to the store.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tinker, “I’m going buck as 











“I'm going there, 








Now, my boy, look around and tell me what you 
would like best to have.” 

“T've had one of the things,’’ said Winfred; 
"twas the sleigh-ride. The other was a sled, 


forget it.” 

“How would this one do?’’ asked the man, 
holding up a handsome red sled. 

“That's the very one I wanted!" said the boy. 
“Isn't it a beauty ?"" 

“Guess I'll buy it sv you'll forget it easier,” 
said the man, laughing. 

Sv when they drove homeward the gay sled 
went tuo. “1 s'pose it’s for his little boy,’” 
thought Winfred, looking at it wistfully. 

When they reached his door Winfred jumped 
out. 

“)'ve had two sleigh-rides now,’’ said he, ‘and 
I thought I wouldn't have any. Thank you, 
| sir.” 
| “Hold on!” said the man. “I haven't any 





but papa can’t get it this vear, so I'm trying to 


| boys, and what on earth I’m going to do with this 
‘sled is more than I kuow. If you only would 
| be kind enough to take it off my hands I'd never 
| forget it.’" 

‘Then before Winfred could speak the sled lay 
at his feet, and the man and horses were far up 
the road. 

Do you wonder that the boy laughed and 
shouted, and hugged the handsome sled ? 

Jena Darrine Pr 
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Two of Katie's uncles were married late! 
One of them married a very dark young lady, 
and the other a red-haired one. They live in the 
same house, and Katie went visiting them one 
day. When she came home she rushed to grand- 
ma’s room. “O gran’ma, I've got a red aunt 

; and a black one,” she said. Then, seeing the 
| queer little smile on grandma's face, she added, 
, quickly, “I don't mean the bug kind, gran’ma |" 

















For the Companion. 
DREADFUL! 


“Where's mamma ?”* 

Dotty stole down from the nursery to see 
mamma for a little while; but mamma had gone 
out. 

It was twilight, and the sitting-room was nearly 
dark, except for the glow which came from the 
tire in the grate. 

“Who's zis?” said Dotty, going toward the 
lounge. 

There was quite a heap of things on it. Edith, 
her big sister, often threw her hat and cloak there 
when she came in from school; and now’ they 
were mixed up with the slumber-robe, and some 
body must be sleeping under them, for a bit of 
black hair peeped out from one end. 

“Poor papa!"’ said Dotty, going up and strok- 
x the hair with her soft little hand. *‘He’s tum 
home wiv a headache again. I’m sorry. I'll tomb 
his head. and I won’t ‘sturb him one bit.” 

She brought a comb, and carefully worked 
away at the black locks, whispering to herself: 

“Papa always likes his head tombed when he's 
dot a headache. 

“He's fast as'eep, I dess,"’ she went on, finding 
that he did not move. She put her little face 
close down to the hair, and half-whispered : 

“Papa, does I ‘sturb ’ou ?” 

But papa did not answer, so she kept on comb- 
ing, saying to herself: 

“How g’ad he'll be when he wates up and 
finds his headache all don !"* 

But just then the comb canght in a tangle. 

















oon as I do my trading, and vou can ride home. 





“O papa, did that pull?” 





No answer, and the combing went on. 
| pull, and the head moved a little. 
| «oO papa! I'll be more tareful; ‘ou see if 1] 0 
don't!” i 

But a harder tangle came. The head moved 
toward her and—fell upon the fluor at her feet. 

“O-0-0-0-0!"" What a scream went before 
Dotty as she rushed into the hall! 

“What's the matter ?’’ cried Edith, who was 
just coming down stairs. 

“What's the matter?’ asked mamma, who | ®' 
was just coming in the street-door. |S 

“Q-0-0-0-0 Dotty was too much terrified to | # 
answer, but Edith caught her in her arms as she | 
| tried to run up stairs. 
| What is it, dear ?’’ she asked. 
“Q-u-0-0-0!"" cried Dotty, sobbing as if her | 
‘heart would break. ‘Papa! Papa!" 

“What about papa? He's down town.” 

“No—lI've—pulled his head off.”” 

“Nonsense, Dotty. What do you mean ?”" 

“Oh, I have—I did. In there—" she pointed | 
to the sitting-room, but kicked and screamed | 
when Edith carried her toward the door. 

“Papa isn't here,’ said mamma. 

Dotty hid her head on Edith’s shoulder as | 
maimma lit the gas, but took a little peep out as \ 
Edith said: Papa isn’t here. i 
| “Q-0-0-0-0! Yes he is—he’s on the lounge.”” 
Mamma tossed over the things on the lounge. 


Another 


y 


n 








{n 
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in 


“See. 





| black hair which lay there. 18 


“It's my new monkey-skin muff,” said Edith. | 
Sypwry Dayne. | 
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“For I second five pieces of 
,Then Fritz, who is studying German, cried 





can you 


\ road? 


| 3d Couplet, hotel. 


Mamma picked up the thing of long, straight | Couplet, ties, hi 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
A NEW YEAR EPISODE. 
“T have first! I'm ahead!" 


At the table cried Ned, 
ie as I said!” 


“Third 1” 
‘And mamma aid, “Absurd! 
If you've fourth, on my word, 
You will Want no more p 
Till the whole ban gone by.” 





E. 8. B. 


2. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL CRYPTOGRAM. 


In sheet days of riteclec cars, when rapid 
transit has become the throwcawd of the 
multitude, when vocotennins both grave and 
risetef are the order of the day, and shote 
who follow them up are hurried hither and 
thither like clocktushets, how often we hear 
the complaint from young and old alike: 
“Heter isn’t time hugone.”” The followin; 
quotation from a well-known hoatru would 
make an eclentler New Year's motto for all 
such: “One always has time guneho if he 
will apply it well.” 

The name of the writer of the last quota. 
tion, contalning six letters, is buried in the 
twelve anagrams. The Ist, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9h 
and 12th anagrams each contain four letters, 
but not the same four. The remaining ana- 
grams contain three of its letters each. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


3. 
A TRIANGLE. 


eee eee 
ee eee eet 


Sree 


* 





S 
* 


letter from Lexington. 

11. In composition, usually signifies on. 
12. Hostility. 

13. A Scripture proper name. 

14. A kind of rampart. 
1 


SSESSES, 


15. Pertaining to milk. 
16. To dislocate. 
7. To draw from. 

9 to 18. A town in the Russian Empire. 

10 to 19. An undermining. 

Primal row of letters, 1 to 10—The name of 
a battle fought on Jan. 8, 1815. 

Diagonal! row of letters, 11 to 19—The name 
of a battle fought on Jan. 3, 1777. 


CYRIL DEANE. 


DIMI 


4. 
DOUBLE ACRosTIC. 


A thing that sticks where’er It can. 
. The first name of a “funny man.” 
. A vehicle quite amall and light. 
The conduct of a naughty sprite. 
. The time for asleep or candle-light. 
From these you'll, ather in a trice 
A bit of holiday advice. E. 8. B. 


omen 


5. 
COMBINATIONS, 


Change the first and laat letters of the 
words whose definitions are given in the 
first column to make those given In the sec- 





ond. 

1. To natlefy. 1. A road. 

2. The harvest. Part of a vessel. 

8. A supplication. . A carriage on run. 
hers. 

4. The first garden. 4. The first day of 


March, May, July 
and October. 





5. Short poems. . The first garden. 
6. To lay hold of. i, A knot. 
7. A haven. 7. An advocate for 


royal power. 
Now commence 
of the 


at the first letter at the left 
»lumn, and read down 














ner, and you 1 have what, I 
ill receive on New r’s Day; then 
mmence with the last letter at the right hand and 
t the top of the second column 1 down in a 
zug manner,*and you will perceive what New 

ear’s Day has now become 

6. 
CHARADE. 

My first belonged to a Dutch navigator, sur. 
amed Mayen, who discovered a volcanic leland 


in the Arctfe Ocean in the year 1611. 


My second belongs to ‘you, and it comes in 
utumn. 

My third belonged to a Dutch painter, surnamed 
cheffer, who was born in Dort, Holland, in 1795, 
nd who died in Arpeuteul, near Paris, in 1858. 
My whole brings the first festival of the year. 


7. 


QUERY. 


Out of what two words, containing seven letters, 
et two pronouns, six adjectives, ele 
ous, nine verbs, two prepositions and one ad. 
erb? 








Conundrums. 


Why is a prince like aneaglet? He is high-born. 

Why ia. man of variable disposition like a hilly 
He has his ups and downs. 

What article of parlor drapery might be tempt. 

ng to ahungry man? A table spread. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, New Year's Day. 


2d Couplet, steed. 


2. lat Couplet, Teddy, steady. 
hay. Sth Couple 


4th Coupl 











No papa was there. | shod. 6th’ Couplet, say, day.” 70h Couplet, Ils 
i fee : jhist. Sth Couplet, tiles.’ 9th Couplet, to: Joth 
“But—look on the floor,” sobbed Dotty. | Couplet, late, ¢ Nth Couplet, toes, hose. 12th 





13th Couplet, lad. 14th Couplet, 
ays, the holida 








3. Marla EDgeworth, HatCh, County, Eng- 
and, EXtensive, NoVela, GIfted, Universally — 
PDCOLNVIL., 1767 





longed to prehistoric times. An eminent English 
naturalist, Mr. Mivart, has enumerated fifty dis. 
tinct species of living eats, and he adds, “A muc 

larger number of species have probably existed in 
the past 
| Itis 

ancestor of our domestic eats, 
P sor Owen to be amistake. 
be differences in the anator 
that make any near r e 
Again, the wild-cat is not easily tamed, and is 
d. Its t to the 











tis the 
red by 
aid to 


ommonly supposed that the wild-« 
This is deel 
There are 











fonship improbable. 






never domestic 
original type 

There are circumstances that 
that the eat in England is a foreign impor 
The king’s cat was 
granary. 
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likely 
tion. 





iven Its sub- 





are a git 


The old Welsh laws provided a curious p 
to be paid by the one who should kill this 
the king. 





The offender was to pay as much corn 
the cat’s body when held up by the 
to show that cats were rare, and 
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A “PAN HANDLE” SCHOOL-GIRE. 





Going to schoo! in the “Pan Handle” of Texas— 
that littie known but fruitful region, almost as 
large as Maine, to the west of the Indian Terri. 
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our books unless this Is done. 
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wished to go ool, 
nearer than Child 
between her home 

Not long ag 
jain'on hi 
ching on the gr 
pauthi 
h is not uncommon in th 
No doubt a good many sixteen. 
confronted by such an animal unde 





n 
Noping ea: 
e sudd 
















an ‘animal 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 






1. 
ear-old_ girls, 
h circum 

















stances, would have turned their ho d and 
taken to flight. Pauline was wise She 
% knew that an attempt at escape mi 
n, 
ES ee She had no firearms, but she had, h upon 





AIR AND BREATHING. adie, n instrument which is 
ed thereabout 


v 
Of the many sources of atmorpheric impurity, | |s Pau coolly took up the 


with a quick and skilful hand, threw it oy 
fre menos ers neck of the now advancing wild animal 





| the pommel of her 
very commonly w 






















1. Normal breathing. The air which we inhale | “rhen, with'a wrap of the coil about the pommel 
to oxygenate the blood, Is exhaled loaded with of her saddle, che ed swiftly along the 
carbonic oxide. No harm results from this where dragging the r x panther behind her 
there is a free circulation of air. But it ia far. Before she reached Childress, Pauline enc 

















tered a group of 





otherwise in closed rooms and ill-ventilated places 


















greatly 

of public gathering. In such places the oxygen is ‘The animal, b 

¢ . re filles was quite ¢ 

rapidly exhausted, and fis plare Aled withuoxtous / Wan quite dead i a ceeta- akin, add 

carbonic oxide. had it made into a ue, which they presented to 
2. Exhalations from the surface of the body. the young gir animal, was first 

it is this that makes the air of unventilated ighed, id was found to weigh two hundred 





sleeping-rooms 60 disagreeable, and that rendered , #0! ten pounds. 


the Black Hole of Calcutta xo fatal. 

3. Dusty occupations, such as those of coal- 
heavers, black -lend grinders, copper and iron DODGING HIS FARE. 
filers, cotton spinners, etc. It fg unquestionably true that multitudes of 

4. Noxious microbes. Though these are micro. | people especially in our larger cities, spend an un- 
scople plants, they are so small that they float in | necessary amount of money for car fares. With a 
the air like the Snest dust. They are now believed | measure of shrewduess, such as was (isplayed by 
to be the cause of most epidemic diseases. They | the Englishman concerning whom the following 
flourish in filth. They may enter the system through | anecdote !s related, they might put many a nickel 
the lungs, or through the stomach. | and dime Into their purses. 

But we are asked to say something upon the: some time ago a passenger on the North London 
question, “How to Breathe?" ‘railway remarked in the hearing of one of the 

1, Avold breathing impure air, ae far as possi- combang officials, how easy it was to “do” the 
ble. x “Totten travel,” he sald, “from Broad street to 

2. Keep high health back of the breathing. Vig- Dalston Junction without a ticket. Any one can 
orous health enables the stomach tu kill microbes soit Tdid ie eaterday.” 
by digesting them, and opposes a strong resist. ; saan be align ted ae ae an OR athe omiclals 
ance againet all disease-producing causes. the thing was done. But the’ wily traveller was 

3. In all dusty occupations, as far as practicable, | not to be cajoled out of his secret by a few soft 
keep the mouth shut and wear nose-protectors. 


words. 
4. Form the habit of breathing through the nose, | St last he laughingly agreed to tell for a sub- 
Instead of through the mouth. 


stantial consideration. 
“Now,” said the eager official, “how did you go 
5. Let workers In white lead, besides wearing 
nose-protectors, make large use of a milk diet, { 


froin Broad street to Dalston Junction yesterday 
which aids in the elimination of the lead. 


wi uta ticket?” 
“Well,” was the reply, “I walked.” 

6, Avold tight-fitting clothes. ‘They doom to an 
carly death persons of weak lungs or consumptive 
tendencies. 

7. Form the habit of deep breathing. This pro. | 
motes a more complete oxygenation of the blood, | 
enlarges the chest, strengthens the intercostal | 
muscles, expands the air-cella in the lower part of | 
the lungs, and helps the health of the entire bady. ; 
As an aid to full inspiration, walk up hill, and! 
breathe, a few minutes at a time daily, through 
one nostril, closing the other with the hand. 


| 
—— 
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A GENTLE BLOW. 


People often push others in a crowd in the street, 
in a manner much ruder than they would ever 
employ, were not those jostled into thelr way 
entire strangers. 


A Boston gentleman was crossing a crowded 
street one day, when a well-dressed, ladylike. 
looking woman’ gave him a real blow oi -the 
| shoulder while attempting to push her eager way 
past him. He lifted his hat. 
“Madam! he said, courteously, 

| assault me in public, wi 
little higher up on my 
lame!” 

The lady rushed b 
; mortification. 


oe “next time you 


ould you ‘mind. striking a 


CATS IN ANTIQUITY. shoulder, as that place is 


Several questions have been raised as to the his. 
tory of our domestic cat. The leading question 1s, 
whether the cat was known to the ancients. Sup- 
posing this to have been the case, then follows the 
question as to whether the cat of antiquity was a 
domestic animal or only a tamed one—like the 
monkey or the gazelle, for example. 

There are thousands of mummies of cats in 
Egypt. A comparison of these with the cats of 
the present time fs said to prove that they are of a! 
different variety, if not of different species. The | 
cat of antiquity, according to some authorities, was 
slimmer, and resembled the weasel more than it 
did any other animal. 

Apart from the mummies of Egyptian cats, we 
have paintings of the animal on tombs in Italy. In 
these paintings cats are represented in the interior 
of dwellings. In one of them, especially, a kitten 
is seen playing with other animale under the 
Couches upon which the gueste are reclining at a 
banquet. 

Upon two pitchers in the British Museum are to 
be seen domestic cate in the intertor of a school of 
tmusic. One is tied by a string, and the other stands 
upright on a stool, and a young man is offering a 
cake to it. All these pictures, which are authentic, 
and which date back more than two thousand years, 
Teproduce the image of a cat, perhapsa little slim. 
mer than ours, but like the animal as we know it. 

There 1s pretty good evidence that the eat be- 


y him, her face flaming with 


BAD FORM. 


mutual kindness between a litte girl and a little 
boy. He was thoughtful of her comfort, while she 
was concerned for his reputation. 

‘The little girl was pretty and the street-cur was 
crowded. 
pod! sive you my seat If you'll take it,” suid the 


oy. 

The little girl put up her hand to check his move. 
menis. “I’m ever so much obliged to you,” se 
Whispered, “but you shouldn't offer your et till 
you are readly to get off, ‘cause people might think 
you’re from the countr: 
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AFTER AN OFFICE, 


Some features of office-seeking are objectionable, 
but the Atlanta Constitution prints a letter trom 
an applicant, and suggests at the same tune that 
he seems to be really in need of an office, und it ia 
egually evident that ne is not a man whom oflice 
1s ikely to seek. The following te his modest 
avowal: 
“To the ediTyr1 at ise 

gkule KommiSfoncer an ‘Ase My Freer ty cee 


Voat in My Beehalve. Yama l’Arm M 


: Man, ‘eet 
cut oph in’A. saw Mill, and Knead the Often 
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An exchange reports a pleasing instance of | 


JANUARY 8, 1891, 


GOWNS. 


ON. 


Kino 
dies’ Underwear should be made from NIGHT- 
par Campric, LAwNs and Narsooxs. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. i 




























Se ee ee ae Ladies’ Gowns, 4 : 
If you want to KNOW ALL ABOUT | ‘ACOM a5 shown in 
Ee jal and Vashi tone sut, with 
\or'ths State of, Was! hington, Double. Yoke, 
ie head of navigation of Puget Sound ; t Front and 
the Mining and ‘Timber Regions on the Pac: Coast, | Back, Collar 
send for full information to the [Mention Compa! 4} aad Ox ffs, 


TACOMA LAND GCO., Tacoma, W. T. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 


Heavy Cotton. 
As an adver- 
tisement for 
our Cotton 
Underwear De- 











Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
Etnies “Enelone 0 cohts towards paying for | partment, at 
the samples and and we will send you 
9%) good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 





59 cts. 


Pe Free. 
Postage Free. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., Boston, Nine 
ACENTS AMAZED 


¢ At the quick sales and 1 rofits, Write 






STOMACHS 
ae 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS PURE GLUTEN FOOD. 
































We have perfected a Gluten Food, PoLvposkos, univer ss At the quick sales go profits. Writ 

sub gesemened Ay pivalcnag ne arecnteg | SRS. 3, cue aud ey nO 
Food 1s agreeable to, and ea ie e BES USE UTENSIL 

most delicate stomachs ra healthful food for Inve the sale of the REST HOUSE UTENSIL 

and those who are troubled with Dyspepsia, Sleep! Q 

ness, and Diabetes. Unequal ‘a food for in HILL’S CHAMPION 
Quarter-Pound Package Free STEAM COOKER 

Sent to any one who sends us name and address is BETTER 


Half-Pound Package, post-pa 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS MAN'F'G CO. 


| Manuf. of Celebrated C 





50cts. | TRON BASE 


FUL and’ PLE 





ranted to 
i 


or terms, 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR LOUNGING, FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 
FOR THE NURSERY, FOR THE BATH, 
FOR STEAMER-TRAVELLING, 

FOR THE RAILWAY CARRIAGE, FOR YACHTING. 


For Men, Women, Children and the Baby, $2.75 to 
$35, with Hood and Girdle complete 


Samples of Goods and full in- 
formation sent on application. 


NOYES BROS., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


W. L DOUGLAS $3.2 SHOE 


And other Specialties. 
For GENTLEMEN, For LADIES, 




















$5.00 ait! sevee $3.00 oa! sevea 
$4.00 S575... $2.50 ?*reagote. 
$3.50 92 wrote $2.00 *r8.. 
$3.5 Turner's Shoe. $1.75 For MISSES. 
ae oe For BOYS and YOUTHS. 


$2 and $1.75 

SCHOOL SHOES. 

W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 SHOE for Gentlemen is the best in the world, having stood the 
test for years, 

Is made in fine calf, seamless, and laced a It. You can scarcely 

$3OO wacison essa eames cxcetence | BZ BQ) Gersan Me nee sae Keereel 

s and wearing qualities cannot be better s jand-sewed goods. Easy, stylish, and 

shown than by the recommendation of wearers of | durable, it has me the standard ‘dress ‘shoe at @ 

Police and Farmer's Shoe is es 


250,077 pairs in 1890. popular price. 
' 
ich Pecially adapted for outdoor work. For 


$5 00 Genuine hand-sewed. An ! $3 50 
. This shoe will give | s licemen, farmers, letter-carriers, rail. 


and stylish dress or street sho 
commends itself, 

uel satisfaction to those costing much more, as one road men, ete., 1t eannot fail to please aud wive thes beet 
trial will convince you. satisfaction. 
are‘ail well worth more than the price 


$4 00 Hand-sewed welt, This shoe can $9 5 
- . asked. They are specially prepared to 


not be duplicated in style and durabil- 

ity for this price. Satlaty yourself on 

this point by comparison with other makes of shoes. meet the purses of all desiring a first-class shoe. 
| Warranted not to rip. 

BOY: ‘ade of the best material, no shoddy, but leather through 


$2.00 °° sic 











legant 
cite 
$2.25 and 82.00 for workingmen 


82.00 and 81.75 School Shoes are m: 
out. They will not rip, and will staud im 

































FAs oe Sen GB re nore hard usage than any other shoe gold at this price 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. M 1» Sized from 5 Hi . Widths 
845, 6 Boys, 1 tose incliding halt sizes. “Toute srt tie sorae Facute BaP atv, 
W. L, DOUGLAS $3.00 SHOE FOR LADIES Ss.handvserse 
hand-siwed shoe sold and warranted at this price. ‘The accompanying Cut 
shows its general style as n arly as can be illustrat It is made of the 
best Dongoli ir well and k 3 mo shoddy or paper used 
in ather throug] 
| 00 SHOE is in the following 
| styles N Sense; ” Sizes 



















¢ FOR LADIES is a new de. 

parture, and promi r-priced shoe. It is made of 
| the best bright Dongol lasts, and finis| e best possible 
| danner, It cannot be. duplicated at the price a: 
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The stampinj 


CAUTION fie stamping of 


en bottom of W.1,. Douglas’ 
Shoes Js the fixed by 
the Manufacturer for the ben 
efit of consumers, and. gives 

them pric y 
the dealer fair profits. 

buy ‘unstamped shoes, 

though claimed to be Just as 
good, as you have no knowl 
Douglas Shoes with name, price and guarantee 
ent cannot supply you, send direct to tactory, enclosing ad 
ys will state size usually worn, style and width desired 
nd width usually worn, am 
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For the Companton, 


LATEST DISCOVERIES IN’ SCIENCE, 


THE STARS, 
By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R. §, 


Every well-brought-np English child is sup- 
Posed to lisp, before he or she is six or seven years 
old: 


“Twinkle, 


twinkle, Htcle star, 
How Twi 


‘onder what y 





T have little doubt that 
ica have the same peculiarity, since 1 have been 
asked to tell in The Youth's Companion how 
astronomers are endeavoring tu replace the won- 
der, and I inay add, the mystery concerning 
star structure, by certain knowledge. It may also 
be said that, ny is not being 





‘oung people in Amer- 





Breatly increased, chiefly by the 
and the photographic plate, th 
the certain knowledge to which 
is of quite recent date. 


aid of the prism 
at very much of 
T have referred 


The Chief Constellations. 





on Tig, m heaven the stars about the moon 
Deautiful, when all the winds are lai’ 
and the unmeasurable heavece 
Break open to thelr bighest, and all the stars 
y is to begin with the pole-star, and 
8 the simplest star-map procurable, 
gradually to work further and further awa from 
it, until at length the constella 
along both the equator and the ecliptic become 
quite famihar. When this knowledge has been 
even approximately obtained, the movements, 
both of the moon and the planets, among the stars 
from night to night, will afford a Perpetual source 
of purest enjoyment. 





The best wa: 
then, by usin, 


Stars Seen by the Naked Eye. 


One is afraid to say how 
Years ago were made the 
stars of which we 


many thousands of 

first observations of 

have any certain knowledge; 
but in all probability they were made not less 
than seven thousand years ugu, by priests in 
Egypt, who required to know when certain stars 

< rose above the eastern horizon, m order that their 

! {norning sacrifice might be offered at the proper 
time, that is, exactly at sunrise. 

Nowadays, such eye observations have given 
rs made by elaborate instruments, 
which enable us to observe stars, not only on the 
horizon, but in any part of the blue expanse of 
heaven; while by the increased power of tele- 
Scopes the number of stars within our ken has 
been increased from six thousand, the number 
which may be seen in both hemispheres by the 
naked eye, to probably about eighty million, 





aed. 


’ 
h 





Our Sun a Star, 


folks now know that the difference 
between night and day on this planet of ours 
arises simply from the fact, that among the in- 
numerable multitude of stars, there is one infi- 
nitely nearer to us than all the re: Being so 
much nearer to us, 
When by the earth’s movement on its axis the 
sun has set in the west, we have night; at which 
time we depend for light upon the more distant 
Stars—unless, indeed, the muon is shining. 

In the main, it iy true that the enormous ditfer- 
ence in the intensity of the light that we receive 
from the sun in the one case, and from all the 
Stars seen at night in the other, depends upon the 
fact that the sun is the star nearest to us, and the 
other stars are suns infinitely removeu. 

The amount of light we receive from any star 
depends upon its distance, its size, and the bril- 
hiancy of its surface. A faint star far away may, 
therefore, be much larger than one which appears 
brighter to us because it is Nearer, and as a matter 
of fact it is known that some faint stars havea 
auch larger mass, that is weigh inore, than Sirius, 
the brightest star in the heavens, although this 
latter star is three times heavier than our sun. 

‘The star nearest to theearth,@ Centauri, isabont 
two hundred and seventy-tive thousand times as 
far from us as the sun is, and Sirius is about 
twice as far away as that; if, however, we conld 
View these bodies at an equal distance, a Centauri 
would appear nearly twice ay bright as our sun, 
and Sirius forty times as bright. 

Farther, we know that all these bodies, althongh 
they are called fixed stars in astronomy books, so 
far from being fixed are all in rapid movement, 
and the rate in some cases fills us with astonish- 
ment. tar (1830 Groombridge) has a 
not less than two hundred miles a 
's Would carry it from New Y, 
ple in about a minnte, and fro; 
sun in five days. An 
A velocity of not le 
id, or three million mile: 


Most young 





second. Thi 
Constantino; 
earth to the 
Cygni) has 
miles a secon, 


m the 
other star (61 
than thirty 
aday. 








tions which lie ° 


.? | 
when we see it we have day. 


ee 





bo 





me 
Particles, 


light? 
and some of them are hotter than almost any. 
thing we can imagine. But we are not left to 


our imagination. By the use of the prism, the 
child’ 


a 
at 


tor 


stars like the sun 
masses of glowing gas, 
are for the most part pre 
of which our earth is ty 
once between such sta: 
Present time, 
earth is cold. 

All the metals, or 
Tead of in hooks of 
in the sun; and it 
the non: 


ly are. Such hodies are 
the inaterials of which 
cisely the same as those 
uilt up; the great differ. 
rs and the earth, at the 
heing that thoy are hot while the 


op 


an 


which we 
¢ been found 
ible that some of 
Part of the sun 


nearly all of them, 
chemistry, hav 
is quite possi 
metals may exist in a 


th 

















| which we cannot get at 

by onr methods of work. 
However this inay be, 
may be sure that the non- 





we 





metals will be in the sun 
some day, and that when 
the sun is as cool as the 
earth, its chemical compo- 
sition will resemble one 
Own essentially. 

The sun is so hot at 
Present, that its outer at- 


mosphere, instead of being 
| composed 
and nitrogen and water ya- 
Por, as happens with our 


f cool oxyzen 






jown, consists of brivhtly 
shining hydroxen and 
jHron vapor chiefly. ‘The 
j iron is not solid, aud it is 





not molten, but exists as. 

iron steam, at perhaps a 

| distance of two hundred thousand miles above 
the shining orb that we see and call the sun. 
This, I think, may be taken as a fair indication 
that the sun is, indeed, a very hot hody, especi- 
ally when we remember that as its centre is ap- 
proached, the temperature must always increase. 


ne: 


vel 


th 


Are all Stars Like our Sun? on 


| Thave said this much ahout the sun, because it 
is very natural to ask whether all stars are like | 
the sun? It used to be thonght that they were, 
but I, for one, do not think this is so. When we 
come to examine the bodies which shine in the 4 
jsky, those dim Patches of gray light called |‘ 
nebule as well as many of the stars themselves, 
the prisin tells us that the light which they send 
to us is very different from the light sent to us by 
the sun, and by other stars the light of which is 
exactly like sunlight. 
| _ It is fair to suppose 
| different, the Indy: wh 
he different in some way 
deal of work recently done 








if 





that if the light sent ont is 
h sends it ont must also 
or another. A great 
shows that probably 








Swarms of little bodies, some of them, perhaps, | 
ho bigger than zrains of dust, the different quan. 
tities and qualities of the light given out depend- 
ing upon the motions of these little particles, and 
the average distance between them. So when 
we have a great many of these little mass 





of 
ev 
un 
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jand thus produce light and heat in a greater 
| degree than can happen in those other so-called 
‘stars’ where the dust is sparser, and the motion | ith 
lexs rapid. 
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How Stars are Formed. je 
This is an idea which has lately heen suggested, 

and T refer to it here, because it appears to make 
clear a great inany points on which children 


‘of a larger growth have been long puzzled. 
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comets, stars, planets o; 





numerous. but in time 
because 
Clashing together oftener, and, 
heavens as patches of 
hebule, other bodies ev 
specks of light merel 
Properly: so-called, 
creases in tempen 


arrive at the cent 


Vapor results, very, very hot. 


special color. 
stages of heat, hut apart from this, 
Breatest heat. and that y 
red, but especially lout 


all their changes. 


‘light given out by a star 
although w 
really double, 
light. 
and light-giving bodies going 
Apart, and there is good reason 
hot he, they will at times, 


ele, and then there will h 
lashings, and, therefore, 


only, or irregular, if we are deali 


stops the light of the sun from reaching the e: 


n which facts are being 


even /each of us forms a 1 
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that a noble American lady is at the present time 
doing more than all the rest of the world put to- 
ether, to bring the facts of star-life before as; and 
there is little doubt that when the “Henry Draper 
Memorial” is completed, what the stars really are 
will be far better known. At present we are look- 
ing through many glasses darkly. We shall then 
be face to face with records which cannot err, for 
tens of thonsands of stars will have told their 
own story in the language of light. 


—or—_____ 


For the Companion. 


FORTY MILES OF MAELSTROM. 


‘The Canadian Pacitic t 


The idea, 
odies whi 


in its most general form, 
ich shine in simeo, 


is that the | 
whether nebule, 
F moons, all start in the 
For the starting point, it is imagined 

i les to which 








ovement, 
and give rise to light as the 
Hint against a stecl gives rise to light. 
first ix dim, becanse the collisions are not 
the little particles condenso 
therefore, becomes brighter 
the particlos are then nearer together, 
therefore, devel- 
nd light. 
hat we see in the 
milk-white tight called 
en hotter than our sun; 
ached in which we sec 
and deal with “stars” 
7 We Ket a hot body which in- 
ature as all the little Particles 
tre, until the motion of all of 
anged into heat, and a ball of 


ward a centre wh ich, 


ping a larger amount of heat ar 
In this way we pass from wh 


main, speeding swiftly on 
toward Winnipeg, had just dashed over an iron 
bridge which threw its audacious spider-wely 
across a foaming torrent, Pointing down at the 
tumbled water beneath, one of the men in the 
smoking compartment of a palace car exclaime, 

“T'd like to try that rapid in my Rice Lake. 

“Are you so fond of a wetting as all that? 
asked Charlie Hall, with a smile. 

“Oh, I'd risk the wetting. I've beon through 
Worse rapids than that without so much as being 
sprinkled.” He proceeded to support his asser- 
tion by relating some of his adventures, 

When Jack Fleming came to the end of his 
tether, the others bad their say, for they had not 
been without experiences of a similar nature. 
Meanwhile, the fourth member of the Rroup had 
been listening with interested attention, as if their 
| stories were so novel that he did not wish to lose 

& word of them. He was merely a chance ac. 
quaintance, who had fallen into conversation with 
his fellow-travellers through the free-masonry of 
the pipe. They knew his name, Ronald Cameron, 
Wut they knew: nothing more about him. 

It was more for the sake of saying something 
courteous than with any idea of drawing the 
stranger out, that Fleming turned to him and 

id, “Perhaps yon know Something about run- 
ning rapids, too 

The stranger's bronzed face broke out into a 
smile, which meant unnistakably, “As well ask 
Grant if he knew something abont fighting bat- 
tles,”" but there was not the faintest trace of boast- 
fulness in his tone as he replied, “I have Tuna 
few rapids in my time.”* 
‘Well, it’s your turn now; 
ence,” said Fleming, 
Cameron began. 

“T tust explain that I am in the employ of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and have spent many 
years in the Northwest districts. My duties have 
Fequired frequent long trips hy York how and 
bark canoe, in the course of whieh I have had my 
full share of tussles with rapids of all kinds. 7 
conld tell you half. lozen rather exciting little 
episodes, Int I'M give you only one just now, 
namely, uly passage of the Long Cafion of the 
Liard in a canvas boat.” 

“In a canvas boat 2" broke out FI 
incredulous! 

“Yes, in a canvas boat,”” 
“Not a particularly seaworthy craft, I must con- 
fess. But it was a notion of my own in order to 
et around the difficulty in which T was placed. 1 
had been over in British Columbia, and was on 
imy way back to Athabuset. The season was 
xrowing late, and I had only two men with me, 
an Indian and a half-breed. ‘The Indian was 2 
splendid canoe-inan, but the half-breed was not 
of much account. ‘The first part of the journey 
could be made hy boat ea: enough, but for us 
three men to drag a heavy boat over Grizzly 
Portage, which is about six miles long, and has 2 
Portage-path that climbs a thousand feet up the 
mountain side, was quite out of the question. 

“So before I started I had a hoat made ont of 
tent canvas, which would be no trouble to carry. 
The wooden boat was to be left at the head of 
Grizzly Portage to take care of itself, 

“Well, we got on smoothly until we passed the 
Portage, and the Long Caiion opened out before 
us. As 1 looked at its wild rush of water, and 
realized that this was vuly the beginning, and far 
from the worst of it, I confess I felt tempted to 
turn back. But ny pride soon banished that 
thought, and I set about Retting my frail craft 
ready for the trip. Dennazee, the Indian, did not 
show the slightest concern; but Machard, the 
halt-breed, was ev idently much frightened. 

“Assuming a cheery inditference I by no means 
felt, I went about the work in the most matter- 
| ofact way, and, with Dennazee helping heartily, 
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AS soon as the su, 
mass begins to 
cooling mass. 
last 


pply of heat ceases, the 
cool. Our sun 1s such a 
The cooling goes on till at 
body, such as our own earth, is 
formed. This is why it is that the chemical 
composition of the sun and earth are so 
simila 

If this is what really hap; 
easily explain the colors of 
Each stage of heat in a st 








pens, we can 
all the stars. 
‘ar has its own 


















tell us your experi- 
and without much urging 








‘leming, half- 





repeated Cameron. 








Shooting a Fall, 


It is true that sometimes very 
Produced at two different 
we know that 
ty white stars are at the condition of their 
cllow stars are cooler, 
e young; and that very 
red, stars are tottering 
having run throngh 


sf 





arly the saine color is 


ough some are old, som 





the verge of invisibility, 


Variable Stara, 


So far we have considered that the quantity of 
depends upon its age, so 
Speak. But this is not all. In some cases stars, 
‘e do not see them as double stars, are 
and this causes them to vary their 
We may imagine one swarm of colliding 
round another; and 
s the same distance 
» why they should 
s0 to speak, intermin- 
he more opportunity for 
more light will he given 











the swarms are not alway: 





: eee jonts |The star will he what is called n “variable | the canvas hoont wee Put together and set afloat. 
many stars, instead of being like the sun. are Mar” and the waxing and waning of the light “But it became evident immediately that she 
built up as the comets are, of enurinots clonds or Wwill be regular, if we are dealing with two swarms | was not miniey to stay afloat long. Although I 





¢ with more. 
Not only so; the two swarms wi h consisted 
separate particles in the first instance will 
entnally become bodies like the sun, and go on 
itil hoth have become cooling bodies, one of 





had taken the precaution to give the canvas a 
Rood coat of oil, no sooner were we on board 
than the treacherous stuff leaked through every 
pore. Clearly this must he remedied before we 
could attempt the passage. 





he gum and balsam 





ving rapidly, they {em perhaps, cooler than the uther, "Phen i “Bidding the men gatherall t 
closely packed together and Pe ee ae happen that the cooler body will come| they could find, I put the whole of our bacon, 
_NaT have an opportunity to strike one another, between our earth and the brighter one, and stop | some ten pounds at least, half-aslozen candles. 


and the zum and balsain into our pot, set it over 
4 brisk fire, and produced the most extraordinary 
| compound von ean imagine. 

“With this we thickly daubed the outside of the 
hout from stem to stern, and then left her for the 
night. The next morning she was as tight as a 
drum, and we started uff, the poor half-breed 
muttering prayers in full expectation of a watery: 
xrave, the Indian as stolid as a statue, and myscif 


me of its light in the same way that our moon 
arth 





a solar eclipse. 
These, then, are some of the points about stars | 
accumulated, so that it | 
certain that the more our knowledge increases, 
@ more the majesty of the universe of which 
part will be revealed. 

It should please the youth of Ameriea to know 




















much more anxious at heart than L cared to have 
either man know. 

“The caiion is about forty miles long, and in that | 
dlistance the river falls quite five hundred feet. | 
Old Lepine, who bas piloted boats up and down | 
the Liard for thirty years or more, asserts that 
once, When the water was unusually high, be went 
through the whole length of the cafion in a York 
boat in two houra. The old man may be a few 
minutes short of the record, but there Is no doubt | 
that in the spring, when the snow is melting on the 
mountain slopes, the river runs at a feartul rate. 1 
had hoped for low water, but, as luck would have 
it, a sudden spell of intensely hot weather had set 
the snow going, and the Liard was just bigh enough 
to be a very ugly customer. 

“Well, we paddled out into the current, and then 
there was nothing to do but steer. [had the stern, 
and Dennazee the bow, while Machard clung tightly 
tothe centre thwart, and was useful only as balla: 
Like an arrow our little boat sped down stream, 
darting this way and that, dipping and dancing 
about like # cork, doing exactly what the water 
willed. 

“At the very first swirl I found out something 
that gave ine an additional shiver. This was that 
the boat could bear very little pressure from the 
paddle, If the water pulled one way and the 
paddle the other, the frail thing squirmed and 
twisted like a snake instead of obeying the steers- 
man, 80 that it was quite impossible to make her 
respond readily or to effect a sharp turn. No! 
doubt Dennazee discovered this as soon as I did, 
but he gave no hint of it, as with intent face and 
skilful arm he did his part of the work to perfec- 
tion. 














A Succession of Whirlpools. 


“The fivst few miles were not very bad, but we 
soon came tow pltce where whirlpool followed 
whirlpool tn fearfully quick succession, and I no 
sooner caught my breath after escaping one than 
we were struggling with another, Our canvas | 
cockle-shell appeared to undulate over the frothing 
waves rather than cut through them. 1 seemed to 

















just for a moment he pointed ahead, and | 
claimed, ‘Hell Gate!” 

“7 knew at once what he 
reached the end of the cafion. 
only Hell Gate, and our perils would be over. 
Only Hell Gate! Vve not been much of a hand at 
praying, but I'm not ashained to confess that 1) 
imitated poor Machard’s example then. As for | 








him, the moment he heard what Dennazee said he | al 


fell on his knees in the bottom, and, clinging to | 
the thwart, s@t to praying with all his might and | 
main, 

Last and Worst. | 





“With a thrilling rush we swept around the curv 
and plunged into Hell Gate, It le an awful place. 
The walls of the caiion are two hundred feet high, 
and not more than a hundred feet apart. The deep 
water sping along at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, while ut the end isa sort of drop intoa black, 
dreadful pool where the whirls are the Worst of 
all 

“We got through the narrow passage all right, and 
then, with a dive that made my heart stand still, 
entered the whirlpools. There were three of them, 
and we struck the centre one. In spite of our 
desperate efforts, it got its grip full upon us, and 
round aud round we went like a teetotum. 

“Tt is not at all likely that I shall ever forget that 
experience. Our flimay craft seemed to be trying 
tocollapse every moment. It writhed and squirmed 
like a living thing, and at every turn of the awful 
cirele we drew nearer to its centre, which yawned. 
to engulf us. 

“Chad given up all hope, and was about to throw 
away my paddle, and prepare for the last struggle, 
when suddenly there came a great rush of water 
down the eaiion. The whirlpools all tiled up and 
levelled over; for one brief minute the river was 
on our side. 

“With a whoop of delight Dennazce dug his 
paddle deep into the water, and put all his strength 
upon it. Txeconded his efforts as well ax [ could. 
The bout hesitated, then obeyed, and moved slowly 
Dut surely forward; and after some moments of 


























feel every motion of the water through her thin 
skin. In the very thick of it Peould not 
help ainiring the wonderful skill of the 
Tndian inthe bow. Again and in he 
saved us from dashing against a rock, or 
whirling around brvadside to the current. 

“For inile after mile we were tumbled 
about, and tossed from wave to wave like 
a chip of bark. My heart was in my 
mouth. I could scarcely breathe. My 
knees quaked, though my hand was firm, 
as, with eyes fixed upon Dennazee, I in- 
stantly obeyed every motion of his pad. 
dle. 














In this fashion, one hairbreadth es. 
cape succeeding another, we did half the 
distance unscathed, and made the shore 
by the aid of an eddy at the head of the 
Rapids of the Drowned. These rapids 
xot their forbidding name from the fate 
of eight voyagers, who lost their lives 
while attempting to run them in a large 
canoe. Being studded with rocks, these 
rapids are extremely dangerous. As the 
caiion widens out suficiently to leave a 
narrow beach at this point, we preferred 
portaging our canvas bout to impaling 
her on one of the roe! 

“It was a strange thing that our sudden 
appearance should haye so startled two 
mouse who were standing on the shore 
that, insteud of retreating up the hill, they plunged 
boldly intu the river, of whose pitiless power they 
evidently knew nothing, and were borne help. 
lessly away to destruction, A litte luter we 
saw their bodies stranded on a shoal, and the sight 
xave me a chill as 1 thought that that, perhaps, 
woult be our fate, tov, before we escape from the 
long eafion. 

“We had hard work getting the boatand ourselves 

the broken, bowller-strewn beach beside the 

Rapids of the Drowned, and the boat had more 
than one ‘close call’ as we slipped and stumbled 
about. Pve no doubt Machard would have heen 
glad to see tt perforated with a hole beyond repa 
But hy dint of great care and hard work we did 
manage to bring it through uninjured, and then we 
halted for a rest, and a bit of dinner. 
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An Unwilling Passenger. 


“When itcame to starting again, Machard vowed 
he would not get aboard. He pleaded to be allowed 
to follow us on foot: but I would not listen to him. 
1 needed him for ballast in the first place, and 
moreover, if we did get through alive, I could not 
afford to waste halt-a-day waiting for him to over- 
take us. Drawing my revolver, | ordered him to 
ket on board. He obeyed, trembling, and we 

rte again, Dennazee as imperturbuble as ever. 
“We had the worst part of the passage still 
hefore us. The wides of the cufion drew close 
together until they becaine lofty walls, between 
which the river shot downward like a iill-race, 
The great black cliffs to right and left frowned 
upon us ae if indignantly, and at every turn in the 
ion a whirlpool yawned, ready to engulf us. 
Again and again 1 thought we were caught in n 
whirl, but in some marvellous manner Dennazee 
extrieated us, and we darted on to try our fate 
with another. 

“Extreme as our peril was, it hud a wonderful 
thrill and excitement about it, and in the inldst of 
11 found myself thinking that were [only ina hig 
York boat Fwoull be shouting for joy instead of 
Niled with apprehension. 

“The great difficulty was to keep our hoat 
straight with the stream, for, as | have already 
fold you, she was so pliant’ that she bent and 
twisted instead of keeping. stiff, and more than 
once I felt sure she would cave in under the tre. 

ndous pressure upon her thin aides. ‘To make 


tters worse she began to leak again, and although 
T commanded Machard to bai 


ulkin, he did tt so clumsily 
afraid he would upset us, 
stop. 

“We must have had an hour 
for the first time Dennazee ap. 




























in bis terror that 1 was 
and had to order him to 


or move of this, when 
joke. Turning round 


iI her out with a pan. | 


harrowing suspense we found ourselves floating | complex in construction than the instruments them. | to drive the boa 





The 


swiftly but safely onward, with no more dangers 
aheail.” 

Cameron ceased speaking, and picked up his 
pipe. There was a moment of silence, and then | 
Fleming, drawing a deep breath, said with a quiz. 
zical smile, “Perhaps you do know something about | 


running rapids.” J. MACDONALD OXLI 
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For the Companion. | 


THE TORPEDO BOAT. - 
| 


There ix no part of the naval equipment of | 
nations that Is more interesting to the people than | 
the torpedo boat, and its peculiar duty. Yet, with | 
the exception of some slight use on the Danube, 
thirteen years ago, the torpedo in its present form | 
hus never been in action. On that one occasion, | 
moreover, the effect wax chiefly upon the minds of 
the combatants. Eaeh was in such terror of the 
torpedo boats of its adversary, that the result was 
| achieved through fear rather than fighting. Yet we 
may safely assume that the torpedo boat may be 
velied upon asa practicable weapon of war. 
The boat at present in use, whose main duty is | 
| coust and harbor defence, requires an wuto-mobile | 
| oF self-propelling torpedo, which shall run for half | 
2 mile under water, and be exploded by contact | 
with the enemy’s ship. | 


| 











Several Kinds of Torpedoes, 





Torpedoes themselves may be divided into three 
Classes. Tn the first are the fixed torpedoes, which 
are planted at the bottom of the water near harhor 
| entrances, and exploded by clectricity. ‘The second 
[Includes movable torpedoes, which are dependent 
| upon connection with a fixed base. A coll of fine | 

wire concealed upon the torpedo unwinds as it 

advances, and by means of electric influence the | 
[operator can make it stop, start, turn to right or 

left, and finally explode at will. ‘Phe third class 

embraces the strictly auto.nobile torpedoes, of 

| Which there are two kinds, the Whitehead and the 
| Howell. 

i The Whitehead torpedo has by 

the naval powers of Europe. It 
elgar-shaped, 
eighteen fe 
| midwa: 
































en adopted by all 
¢ body, which is 
is of polished steel plate, about 
et long and fifteen inches in diameter | 

aw the stern is a diaphragm and» 
small serew propeller. 
The body of the Whitehend torpedo Is divided ; 
into three sections, ‘The front portion is devoted 
to the storage of titty pounds or more of dy 
mite. which Is discharged by contact with the hull 
lof the vessel destined for destruction. 








In the) 


THE YOUTH’S 
central section isa very compact engine, which has 
nearly one hundred horse-power, and is usually 
neant. We hud almost | made of phosphor bronze. In the last rection Hes 
There remained | the stored pow 

pressure of ttt 
inch, 


the English Government are madi 
at Woolwich on the Thames, and 


| res 


| torpedo th 


| Nest, 


COMPANION, 





whieh is air compressed to a 
en hundred pounds to the square 


periments made in Portsmouth, England, have 





established for the Whitehead torpedo a speed of 





ut thirty-flve miles an hour when it is set for a 
five-hundred-yard flight. The torpedoes used 
atthe Arsenal 
pst ubout five 














hundred pounds eae! 

‘The Howell torpedo is an American machine. It 
einbles the Whitehead, but differs from tt in its 
means of propulaton. ts motive power is. fur. 
nixhed by a fly-wheel, to whieh rapid motion is 
given just before it is to be used. ‘The amount of 
power stored in the wheel is astonishing, and, by 
iis force, the torpedo can be made to perform a 
Night of nearly two miles. Great nicety of finish 
is necessary in order perfectly to balance. the 
machine, which would otherwise he torn to pieces 
by the vibration of the wheel, enclosed as it is in 
the torpedo, and running at the rate of twelve 
hundred turns a minute. 


























Advantages of the Howell. 


‘The Howell torpedo leaves no visible trace of its 
Hight through the water, and fs, in this respect, 
superior to the Whitehead, whose course is plainly 
discernible by the bubbles of exhaust air which 
rise to the surface. But, on the other hand, the 
spinning of the fly-wheel in the Howell torpedo is 
accompanied by x tremendous noise, caused by the 
exhaust steam Which is used to give it the requisite 
Rpeed. 

‘The mode of using the two machines is the same. 
In the side or bow of the vessel is fixed a tube con- 














| taining the torpedo, which, when it is ona tine with | and she mu: 





the object to be destroyed, is projected by a charge 
of slowly burning powder, or the release of a 
quantity of compressed air. 

The bouts used for carrying torpedoes are more 


Cushing.’ 


sely 
naval designer: 
A boat which enn 
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ve received much attention from 
They are divided into two clas 
n be curried by a ship belongs to 
the smaller class, and is limited in length and dis. 
placement by the capability of the ship which ia to 
lauueh it. 

Such torpedo bouts ave from seventy feet to 
fifty-tive feet In length, from xeven to cight feet 
wide, and displace ten to fourteen tons. They are 
expected to work only a few hours, and carry a 
erew of not more than six men. 

The engines and other equipments of the 
class boat are more simple than those of th 
and up to the present time they have alw. 
furnished with single serews whieh giv 
seventeen or eighteen knots an hour 
us 























second. 
¢ larger, 
ays heen 
axpeed of 
They are 
as adjuncts to larger ships, and in an eng 
went are expected to hurass the enemy hy attack. 
ing from several points at once. ‘The battleships 
Maine and Texas ure to be furnished with two of 
these second-class torpedo boats. 

















The New Torpedo Boats. 





Soon after the second-class hoat « 
about twenty-tive years azo, it was seen that 1 
larger hoat for harbor defence was desirable, and 
to meet the demand the British built 
the Lightning, the tivst of her cla: was vighty- 
five fect long. Since then these seagoing torpedo 
boats, us they are often culled, have been Increased 
im length to one hundred and fifty-five fect, and 
in displacement to one hundred and sixty tons, 
while their range has heen increased trom harbor 

They are also fitted with twin 





me into we, 




















ince the success of the torpedo service de 
on “dash,” it is el 
speed ix desirable, 
such sud 


pends 
Wr that the highest possible 
This bas been developed with 
ss that, ina recent trial of first-class 
Hts built upon the Baltle for the Mali 
Government, a speed of near 
an hour wax obtained. 

The secret of such tremendous speed lies in two 
characteristies—power and lightness. ‘The design 
crs must study every item of construction, and 
cadeavor to eliminate every ounce of weight not 
requisite to strength. It is plain to be seen that all 
materials for hull and machinery must be of the 

Tt Is only since the introduction of high 
speed torpedo boats that steel manufacture baie 
been improved to meet the demands of marine 
architecture, 

Wood for the construction of hulls wa 
thirty-tive y 
was five y 
has not y 
ate 
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twenty-seven knots 























tx displiced 
rs ago by fron, and iron in its turn 
‘ars ago displaced by steel. ‘The limit 
et been reached, for already alloys of 
el ud aluminium, and steel aud nickel, have 
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appeared, which may in tine «upersede the use of 
pure atecl. 
The “ Cushing.” 





‘The sea-going torpedo boat No. 1, named the 
Cushing, vecently built in Bristol, R. 1, for the 








United States Government, affords the best exam. 
ple of vessels of her class. Although she is the 
first ever built in America, all the experience of 
foreign builders bax been utilized ; and itis thought 
that some Improvements over all others have been 
introduced. 

The Cushing ix one hundred and thirty-cight feet 
long, and fifteen feet wide, Is furnished with twin 
screws driven by quadruple expansion engines of 
cighteen hundred horse-power combined, and 
shows a speed of twenty-three and a half knots 
light, and twenty-two and a half knots loaded. 
The hull is of the best quality of plate steel, and 
it is all galvanized to prevent damage by sea 
water. The Cushing is heavier by several tons 
than her foreign predecessors, and does not for 
that reason show euch high speed. It was thought 
best to sacrifice something of apecd to durability 
and strength. She is about one knot Jess fast than 
the best record of foreign boats of her class, while 
her accommodations for officers and crew and her 
manwuvreing powers are far superior to theirs, 

When one considers the size of a torpedo boat in 
proportion to the amount of paraphernalia which 
it is required to curry, one must wonder that it is 
ible to float at all, The Cushing is required to 
carry four Howell torpedves, to have space for two 
tubes used in discharging them, und for # crane of 
acapacity of fifteen hundred pounds’ lift used in 
hoisting them out of the water after experiments. 
; She must carry three machine guns on deck, and a 
{magazine in which ammunition for the torpedoes 
j and the guns may be safely stored. An engine for 
j hauling up the anchor inust be properly placed, 
carry a full cleetric plant, that fa, a 
}dyname with ita engine and connections, with 
| Which to light the vessel, and for use in two electric 
search-lights, 

The propelling power must develop force enough 
{twenty-two knots an hour, and 
maintain a reasonable rate of speed for a 
distance of three thousand miles, which 
means'room for a large stock of coal, and 
all other engine-room equipments. Be- 
side all this, she must have querters for 
four ofticers and a crew of sixteen men, 
who must be properly fed and supplied 
with water, which is distilled on board 
the vessel at the rate of ten gallons an 
hour. Space there must he, too, for cloth- 
ing, provisions and medicines, in fact, 
everything that ts found on a ship of five 
thousand tons, though in reduced form. 










































Untrustworthy Compasses. 


One of the greatest dificulties in tor- 
pedo boats is found in adjusting the com. 
pasa to the powerful and varying cur- 
rents of electricity from the electric plant 
which surrounds it. Regardless of what 
the vessel is doing, the needle must point 
to the pole with unerring constancy; and 
it was a work of great dificulty to cancel 
this local attraction. 

Another requirement in the case of the 
Cushing is (hat she shall be able to free 
elf from water in case of accident, or 

in case she is riddled with shot in action; 

and to this end each of the ten compart. 

ments ix fitted with separate means of 

| discharging water. By their combined power, the 

| pumps and injectors will discharge fifteen tong, or 

| ubout four thousand gallons a minute, xo that the 

Cushing could free herself of an amount of water 

equal to her own displacement in about seven 
minutes. 

Some idea uf the umount of machinery in the 
Cushing may be gained from the fact that ffty- 
cight feet of the body of the boat are taken up by 

| the boilers, engines and coal bunkers, and that 
snine steam cylinders are required. Her 
| boilers are constructed under the patent of Thornl- 
| croft of London, and are the largest of the type 
| ever made, and the first that were ever built outside 
the shops of the inventor. 

The otticers and crew have, on the whol 
| comfortable quarters. 






































very 
Kach man is allowed to 
jearry twenty-five pounds of clothing and cach 
oficer fifty, and both officers and men are provided 
with lockers, as there is no room for the ordinary 
scaman’s chest. 





| A Picked Crew. 


The oficers and crew of torpedo boats are 
selected with reference to the special duty. per- 
| formed, and must be men of nerve, great physical 
endurance and technical skill, ‘The crew ar 
erably small men, wiry and active, and accustomed 
to positions of danger, which they are expected to 
| 1 untiinchingly. 

The stokers or fremen must he especially expe- 
rienced. Two are required for each holler, and in 
a protra run at high speed the assistance of 
Another man would be necessary to trim the coal. 
When runing under ordinary draught the duty is 
‘comparatively easy, as the consumption of coal is 

but when high duty is required the situation 
| wholly changes. ‘The hatchway of the fire-room 1s 
closed, and light is supplied by lanterns; for when 
the boat is in action, the small round windows are 
closed with fron shutters, close-fitted, so that no 
vay of Nght shall disclose her position to the enemy. 

As soon as the stoke holes are closed, the blow: 
ing engines, which are controlled by the men in 
| the engine-room, are set ata speed of about eight 

bundred turns a minute, producing a humming or 
roaring whieh is frightful to one unused to the sit- 
uation. Each boiler-room is furnished with 
blower, delivering ten thousand cubic fect a 
minute, which causes a severe preseure in the 
| Pooms. Tt ts easily seen that the duty in the fire- 

rooms is very exhausting, and in action or a pro- 
longed run the men are given stimulants to sustain 
them. ‘The stokers are further goaded on hy the 
increased action of the heart, due to the compres: 
sion of the ait witieh surrounds them. 

The svene th the evgiiesrodni iangt fe animated 
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phan that in the bolter-rooms, and the nolse cauned 
by the rattle of the enginos, added to that caused 
by the passage of steam trom one cylinder to 
irether, makes conversation impossible 
the vibration of a signal bell placed near the head 
Pr the engineer can be heard only na short, quick 
blow, all ita ring betng drowned tn the general 
whirr and hubbub, 

When running at high speed aix men are re. 
jujred in the engine-room, and they mun: be drilled 
in Keeping thetr allotted positions: wa there fs very 
lutle space. The chief engin 
sistant never stir more than two feet from the 
throttles of their engines; and as the chief stands 
at the forward engine, the reversing lever jn 
treetly under his hand.” Each engineer has wleo 
under his charge two of the engines of the pro. 
pelling machines, 
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neomfortable Positions, 









Next come two oilers, who Neon thetr sides close 
to the whi ‘ranks, x0 situated that each can 
examine the condition of the three engines whieh 
are nearest the after end of the main machines. 
Their duty is to carefully watch the automatic | 
oiling process, aud, tf the fow of oil thus distrib. 


Sir Morell Mac! 
the eminent Throat 
ist, says: “The Sod 
eon ae tstilles (Troches) 
which are produced from the | 








Warren Hove Supportern are the best, 
And overy pair is warranted 
















Round Ribon holding edges 
Soden Mineral Springs. by | Renders tearing of hose impossible, 
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tn an engine where all the bearing, 
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DONALD KENNEDY 
] } Of Roxbury, Mass, says: 


Don’t write to me when taking the first 
bottle of m Medical Discovery, | 
kes you feel, but it’s’ all 

are certain vases where the 
Discovery takes hold Sharp, but it 
is the diseased spot in you it has taken 
hold of, and that's what you want. The 
Discovery has a search warrant for 
every humor, from backache to scrofula, 
inside and outside, and of course it makes 
a disturbance jn your poor body, but the 
fight is short. You are better by the second 
bottle; if not then tell me about it, and I 
will adv Twill, however, in the future, 


in the past, answer any letter from a 
nursing mother. Sincerely yours, 
changed four times during the Tun, which was suc. 
cessfully made in eleven or twelve days. em 


= __ 2 : DONALD KENNEDY, 
rT Roxsury, Mass. 
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Teach nearly all parts of his engine without mov. 7 
ug. The maximum speed of this class of Doats ig 
from eeventeen to eighteen knots. y | 


A Remarkable Accident, 
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Evening ollets, 
to the Danish Government. The boat aa 


he unig at full speed in a moderne sea, with | Materials for Evening Dresses and Wraps 
the usual number of men on board, when, without | are just now Particularly in season, 


and pugs she rolted over and sank.” Boer nxineer | roy Balls, Weddings, Receptions, Ama- 
re closed In their compartment, 


i teur Theatricals and the like, we have an 
Was standing just | 1Ur e ‘Talles 
forward of his engine, and, as he felt the Usting of | Uutivalled ass rtment of Crepes, Tulles, 
the boat, he graaped the handle of the hate » mean. | Grenadines, ‘eilings, Cashineres, in all the 
ins to open it; but the bout went once Just as delicate shades; ani every desirable weave 


he was about to escape, the oil tank was emptied | in all-silk fabrics, adapted to the present 
on his head, nearly suffocating him, 
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{0 be relieved. The accident wa "due to some error | when purchases are made in person, 

{nthe distribution of weight he bout wax! Requests for Samples, to receive proper 


ralse » Fearrauged, and is now doing good service attention, should state clearly the kind and 
Under continual’ steam the duty on a formes | ality of fabrics desired, 

























































































boat is very wearing. It ts found that a few days’ 
Continuous steaming makes a change of crews 
necessary. 
‘ar four large torpedo boats started from 
England for the Bermudiee They were to make 
the run by steam-power alone, and, as the men 
Could not endure xo long a trip, a vessel with 

lays of men conveyed them the crews being 
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JED’S HALIBUT. 

The following story was related to a corre- | 
spondent of The Companion by an witness. | 
The crew of a large schooner engaged in halibut 
fishing was composed mostly of genuine Yankees, 
full of fun and somewhat given to practical joking. 
A standing offer from the captain to give a prize 
of a dollar to the man who caught the biggest fish 
each day, and a prize of Wwe dollars to the man 
who caught the greatest weight of fish, made 
every one anxious to do his best. 


One day the general catch had been uncommonly 
good, and se ral meu were already claiming the 
two.dollar prize, but uo one baa yet caught a 
really big fish. When the cook called to supper, 
the men of our watch continued to fish, while those 
of the other watch went below. 

Before leaving the deck, some of them made 
their lines fast and left them hanging in the water, 
hoping that a fish would be hooked while they 
were away. When supper was finished, the men 
came straggling on deck to resume their fishing, 
the other watch now going below in their turn. 

Those who had left their lines baited pulled | 
them up, some to find a fish attached, others to 
find nothing except the bare hook. With the rest, | 
Jed Keene tried his line. It started very hard. 
There must be an unusually large halibut at the | 
other end. Jed was delighied; he had eaught so 
many fish that day that he felt sure of the two- 
dollar prize, and now he was going to get the other 
one as well. 

How that fish did struggle! What if he should 
escape before he could be pulled aboard! Jed 
hauled vigorously, and coiled fathom after fathom 
of his line on the deck. But the water was deep, 
the fish seemed constantly to grow heavier, an 
Jed made slower and slower progress. Tough as 
were his hands, he found that the line was cutting 
into them so that the pain was severe. 

Then he simply could not pull any louger, but 
was obliged to fasten his line and rest. He might 
have called some of his mates to help him, but in 
that case he would have been obliged to divide the 
prize of whieh he felt s0 sure. Meanwhile the 
other fishermen had seen by Jed’s actions that he 
had hooked an unusual prize, and were giving 
him all sorts of hints and advice. But sarcasm 
didn’t disturb Jed, and when he had rested a bit, 
he began again to draw up his line, hand over 










































hand 

That halibut couldu’t possibly weigh less than 
two hundred pounds! How he did wriggle and 
thrash about! feared he would break loose | 
and escape, after all. At last he landed on deck 
his hook, to which was securely tied an enormous 





skate, tail first, and also—the grindstone usually 
kept on deck for sharpening the fish-knives. 

Jed never again was known to leave his line to 
fish for him while he was below. 
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AN IMPORTANT OMISSIO) 





Mrs. Williams had never been satisfied with the 
arrangement of ber old house, and so, when her 
husband proposed to build a new one, she said she 
would like to draw the plans; then she should be 
sure that she would have enough closets, and other | 
conveniences. 


Williams said, “Certainly, my dear, you 
raw the plans, and then you ean hav Jones look | 
1 over, and see that they are practicable.” | 

“Of course they'll be practicable, and it will be 
ouly a matter of form for Mr. Jones to pass ap. 
proyal on them,” said his wife, confidently. 

The plans were made and remade, altered and | 
realtersd, until at last they gave Mrs. Williams 
perfect satisfaction. There were enormous closets 
at every turn, and open fireplaces wherever there 
was a chance for one, and with a sigh of relief she 
started for Mr. Jones’s office. 

When she disp! 
was much gratified at the architect's evident ap- 
proval, and although he seemed on the point of 
asking some question once or twice, he did not do 
80, and in triumph she spread out the plan of the 
secon floor. 

“What do you think of that?” she asked, in the 
tone of one assured of a pleasant answer. 

“Charming, my dear madam, charming!” said 
the suave Mr. Jones; “but—ah-how a 
vach the second tloor, may [ask 
said Mrs. Williams, with a horrified gasp, 
“I forgot all about that; there's no place for any 
stairs!” 
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EFFECTIVE. 


old woman in Dr. Todd’s famous New 
nd church kept a small grocery store, and it 
was currently reported she was dishonest in her 








dealings with the few townspeople who bought of aes 


her. One Sunday Dr. Todd pre 
sermon from the text, “ 
abomination unto the Lord.” 


_, The old woman was much roused by this sermon. 
was trying to tell an old acquaintance about | 
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“A very powertul discourse, 
he came down upon the sinn 
done your heart good to hear him 

“What was the sermon about? 
text?” 

“Ah, I cannot remember the text. But it was 
about weights and measures and groceries and 
alauces.”” 

“But what was the subject? 
theme of the discourse?” 
knee nee peme- I a0. poe know. But this I 

now, Maggie. I went right home and burned m: 

half busnele™ § 2, 





Maggie. Ah, but 
It would ha’ 
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For the Companion. 


KENT HAMPDEN. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS. —CitarTER I. 


Dark Days. 


BOSTON, 


then?” he asked. 

Mr. Hampden flushed, and hesitated before 
replying. ‘Yes I did—twice. Once I followed a 
rattlesnake into the woods, and another time, 
near night, we saw a bear—as pretty a shot as 
you would wish to see! Each time I gave the 
package to a passenger in whom I had perfect 


“I have lost the money,"’ repeated Mr. Hamp- | confidence; once to a lady, the other time to a 


den. “Ten thousand dollars!” 

“If you lost it, father, it wasn’t your fault, I'm 
certain,”’ said Kent, stoutly. 

Mrs. Hampden threw her arms about her 
husband's neck. ‘So I tell him, Kent!’" she ex- 
claimed. ‘Don't worry, Ralph, it will all come 
right! I should like to know who would dare 


clergyman. 
the notes ?”” 
“Who did take thei ?”" said the cashier, quietly. 
Mr. Hampden started to his feet. ‘How can I 
tell? That package has been a curse to ine!"’ 


You do not suppose that they took 


| His face grew paler every moment. 


“Jt is a most unfortunate affair,” said Jarret, 


suspect you!’ Mrs. Hampden was accustomed | deliberately, still without looking at him. “Of 


sometimes to reproach her care- 
less husband when he erred in 
trifles, but in this crisis she and 
Kent stood by him shoulder to 
shoulder. i 

“Come, now !”’ she said, cheer- 
fully, ‘“‘you must have your 
supper. You are worn out. 
Carey, bring your father’s slip- 
pers.”” 

She herself ran to bring water, 
to bathe his face, Kent took the 
tray with his supper from old 
Aunt Elsy at the door, and 
placed it before him, Carey 
knelt at his knees, caressing 
him. Hampden was fond of af- 
fectionate attentions from those 
he loved. The color began to 
come back to his face, and his 
eyes filled with tears. 

“One would think I had come 
home after winning a victory, 
instead of having ruined you 
all!” he said, with a nervous 
laugh. 

Aunt Elsy thereupon spread 
the news that some terrible mis- 
fortune had befallen her master, 
and every negro in the kitchen 
came to the rescue to console 
him. Sukey brought in a basket 
of paw-paws; old Sentry piled 
up the grate with buge lumps 
of coal, and little Poz brought 
in half a dozen yelping pup- 
pies. 

Mr. Hampden ate a hearty 
supper, and was warmed and 
comforted more than other men 
would have been by these home- 
ly things. They did not warm or comfort Mr. 
Jarret, however, when that gentleman arrived, 
and entering the open hall, stood looking into 
the parlor, his eyes twinkling and his jaws mov- 
ing nervously. 

“Sorry to disturb this happy home circle!"" he 
said, at last. The paw-paws, the puppies, the 
supper and negroes all disappeared in a scurry. 
Carey followed them, but Kent sat resolutely 
down by his father. A new life stirred at the 
boy's heart. 

“T heard that you had returned, Mr. Hamp- 
den,”’ said the cashier. ‘I also heard some ill 
news that I am loath to credit. The package —"" 

«I have lost it. Or, rather, I have lost the 
money. There isthe package.’ He drew out of 
his breast and threw on the table what was to all 
gppearance the package as he had received it. 

Jarret eagerly seized it, and drew out of the 
black oil-skin case a bundle of brown paper in 
which were folded sheets of blank foolscap. 

“A strange parcel!"’ he said. ‘I gave you, 
wrapped in this very sheet of brown paper, ten 
thonsand dollars. You do not deny it? I have 
your receipt for the money.”" 

“Oh yes, I had the money with me when I 
started,"’ said Mr. Hampden, coolly. ‘How it 
was conjured ont of that case I do not know. I 
have felt sometimes as if I were going mad, in 
iny efforts to understand it. 


Philadelphia. I bad been three weeks on the 
way, having been delayed in Cumberland. . 1 
had the case constantly with me; went directly 
to the bank in Philadelphia, glad enough to be 
rid of the thing; opened it, and found—blank 
paper within it.’ 

Mr. Jarret fingered the foolscap thoughtfully, 
without looking up. 





I did not open the | 
case from the time I left home until I reached ' 
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“You did not part with the package at all, “Can you ask me, my son? In law, I am not 


bound to pay it, because I acted as an unpaid 
agent; bat I shall pay it, nevertheless, if I starve! 
I cannot have any stain resting upon my honor.”” 

“Ten thousand dollars!’" said his wife. “This 
house must go.” 

“Yes, this house must go, and the warehouse. 
All we have shall go!"" 

“That may not be enough, father.” 

“No, it will not be enough. But I’m a young 
man; I can work. I began here without a 
dollar, and I can push my way up again." 

Mrs. Hampden wus standing in the doorway. 
Kent saw her sluw look pass over the belongings 
which had been earned so slowly, and which 
were so dear to her. There was the rag-carpet, 
every inch of which she had made; the few 





“Kent laid his hand on the package.” 


course, my dear sir, none of the officers of the | books, read in winter evenings; the silver forks, 


bank suspect you. But the thing looks bad—it 
does indeed! There was the case of Vanuxem, 
who lost the jewels confided to him ;—you know 
the black cloud of suspicion that hung about him 
all of his life. People knew Vanuxem, too, from 
his cradle, while in your case there is, unfortu- 
nately, an obscurity—”’ 

Mr. Hampden stared at him, bewildered. 
“What do you mean ?’’ he began. 

“He means,” said Mrs. Hampden, in an un- 
usually quiet voice, ‘something which he will 
not say in this house or in my presence. Kent, 
Mr. Jarret’s visit is over. Will you open the 
door for him?” Her cheeks were pink, her eyes 
burned with a soft fire. Kent smiled; he had 
never thought his little mother a beautiful woman 
before. 

“Stop, Jarret!’ said Mr. Hampden, sternly. 
“T understand you now. I will see the directors 
of the bank to-morrow. I will repay that money, 
if it leaves me a beggar.” 

“My dear man, all this agitation is totally un- 
called for,"’ said Jarret, his jaws working con- 
vulsively. ‘You will think better of it to- 
morrow—and so will your wife.”” 

He was gathering up the paper of the package 
as he spoke. Kent lnid his hand on it. “I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Jarret; my father may tind a 
clue to the thief in that. You have no use for 
it?” 

“I? Oh, certainly not.” 
how he left the room. 

“There is not another man in Wheeling who 
wonld harbor such base suspicions of me.”’ Mr. 
Hampden burst forth. ‘You gave him a quietus, 
Sarah!’ He laughed delightedly. 

“But, father,’ said Kent, after an anxious 








With an elaborate 


| pause, ‘‘must you pay this money back ?" 


Ralph's last Christmas gift, her pride and glory. 
Fifteen years had been spent in gathering these 
household treasures, and now—Kent saw her 
shut her mouth closely, but not a sigh escaped. 
Presently she said: 

“Must everything go?” 

Kent went to her and put his arm about her. 

“Everything!"" Mr. Hampden was pacing up 
and down in a fever of excitement. ‘I shall 
begin life again, bare of all but honor!"" 

The little woman who had often scolded him 
sharply when he spilled ink on his cuffs, said 
not a word. When he sat down, she stroked his 
forehead to quiet him. 





There was much excitement in the town when 
the story of the loss of the money was known. 
The tide of sympathy at first set in favor of 
Hampden. 

“A man could not take a journey but he must 
be hampéred with these commissions by the 
bank, which made his life a burden!" people 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 
Jarret proposes to take the house, furniture and 
all.” 

“That is hard for your wife, Ralph.” 

“She does not complain. I intend to pay this 
money, though it keep me slaving for many a 
year. What more can 1 do? I see the suspicion 
in the faces uf my friends. Do they dare suspect 

| me of being a thief ?"' 





“Calm yourself, Hampden. I will be candid 
about it. No one really - believes you took the 
jmoney, but there is an unfortunate mystery. 
| You have kept your early life a secret Jarret 
attaches a good deal of importance to that."* 

“My early life concerns no one but myself,” 
said Mr. Hampden, haughtily. 

“Oh? Well—then Jarret thinks there was 
something kept back about that advertisement, 
eh? Then there was another 
odd thing —" 

“Go on.” 

“You spent ten days in Cum- 
berland. What were you doing 
there? Of course, Hampden, 
nobody has a right to ask; no- 
body does ask. But as it was 
about that time the money was 
lost, the best course for you 
would be to state frankly where 
you were, and make no mystery 
about it."” 

Mr. Hampden stood silent 
and thoughtful. “You are 
right; but I cannot tell you 
anything about those ten days. 
T simply cannot, if it ruins me."* 

The Judge wrung both his 
hands. “Well, my dear fellow, 
at will all come right. I will 
try to silence this buzz of talk " 

That night Colonel Congdon 
called on Mr. Hampden to talk 
the matter over. 

“Your course in giving up 
your property is very honora- 
ble," he said = “But you have 
some enemies busily at work 
‘They whisper, ‘He can afford 
to give up the house if he has 
the ten thousand dollars safely 
hidden away somewhere.’ Keep 
cool, Hampden; you are partly 
to blame. You make mysteries 
where none are needed. Judge 
Morris has spoken to you of 
this?” 

“Yes. It is impossible to 
speak, Congdon. I can explain 
nothing.”” 

“You are aware, I suppose, that your name 

has been withdrawn as candidate for mayor?” 

“Yes They will not give it to me, because 

they think I am unworthy? Let it be so” 
“More than that,"’ said the Colonel “Until you 
declined to explain these matters, I was resolved 
to give the West Point cadetship to Kent. But I 
| dare not outrage public sentiment. I am warned 
that the government should have no favors for 
the sons of men of doubtful antecedents. I am 
warned by the fathers of the boys who were out 
on the hills with me that day, that some suspicion 
attaches to Kent. My boy Tom tells me there is 
‘no truth in these scandalous whispers. I don't 
' understand them; but the whole thing is annoy- 
ing.”” 
| “T do not know what you are talking about,"’ 
| said Mr. Hampden. “But I do know that my boy 
is as worthy of trust and confidence as I am!’" 











Mrs. Hampden saw nothing but ruin before 
them. They could leave their comfortable house, 
and seek shelter in some little cottage. But after 


said. ‘The accident might happen to any one; ‘that? Her husband's business, that of a for- 
and as to Ralph Hampden’s proposal to pay back | warding merchant, required an unblemished 
the money, when he was not bound to, it was; reputation. As soon as the story of the lost 
very honorable in him, and he deserves great | package reached his consignors in the East and 
credit for it.”* ; South, his credit was gone. What would be 
But in a few days there was a change, like the Kent's fate, or Carey's—the children of a man 
sudden chill of a summer day before a storin. | suspected of theft ? 
Mr. Hampden’s friends saluted him pleasantly, | For Mrs. Hampden the pain of giving up her 
but they avoided the subject of the lost package. | home was lost in the greater misery But to 
If he approached a group of his friends on the Kent and Carey the daily visits of Si Jarret to 
street, they were suddenly silent, and svon scat- | inspect “the house we are going to buy" were a 
tered. burden hard to hear. Si soon began, too, to 
He went to Judge Morris. ‘You are my | assume airs of ownership. 
friend,” he said. ‘Tell me what is wrong! I “You've got to send off these rabbits,’’ he 
have done all that an honorable man can do. T drawled one day to Kent. “I don’t want them 
“have offered both warehouse and house for sale. burrowing under our garden.” 
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presently she spoke: “I shouldn’t think of such # 
thing for ourselves, at our time of life —” | 

“Of course not; no, indeed!” supplemented | 
Aunt Mary, engerly, “but for —” | 

“But for Bonnie,” continued Aunt Priscilla, “I 
should like to have her horoscope told, and kind of 
‘ feel asif 1 knew whether she’s going to die young, 
as her parents did before ber.” 

“Yes,” sighed Aunt Mary, “what a relief it 
would be to know that she would grow up and live 
toa good old age, oh, what a blessed relief! But,” 
she added, reflectively, “what if the astrologist 
should tell us that she will die, say, in five years, 
in one year—this very month! 0 slater, 1 couldn’t 
bear that, could you?” 

“Yes, Icould!” answered Aunt Priscilla, bitter!, 
“Anything would be better than this constant worry 
and fear. If we knew the worst, we should be 
prepared for it, and in time grow reconciled.” 

“There is something in that,” agreed Aunt Mary, 
“put do you believe she can tell, this astrologh 

“1 don’t know what this particular woman can 
do, but I believe in astrology,” said Aunt Priecilla. 
“Why, don’t you remember how Napoleon—was it 
Napoleon?—and Lincoln and Gartleld, I think they 
were the men, it was somebody, anyway, had thelr 
horoscopes told, and everything happened exactly 
as It was predicted—everything !” 

“Oh yes! T've read the very same in regard to— 
somebody; I don’t recollect the names, Well,” 
after a pause, “what do you say to our going in 
town to aee her, Priscilla?” 

“Tsay we'll go to-morrow morning,” answered 
Aunt Priscilla. 


‘Then he turned to Carey, who was perched up in 
her favorite crotch of the cherry-tree. 

“You'd best keep off there!" be eatd. “We'll 
get no fruit off that branch next year, I expect!” 

Carey came down from the tree, inwardly angry, 
Wut showing no sign of her feeling. 

“If were a boy,” she said, reflectively. 

“What would you do, baby?” Kent pulled her | 
»wn upon his knee. “Would you shoot St Jarte 
“No, Lean’t shoot. I'd go and find that package.” 
‘The blood rushed to Kent's head. The garden, 
the trees, wavered dizzily before him. He sat 
motionless for # long time, holding Carey close in 
his arms. At last be put her down, kiseed her, 
and went into the house. Mrs. Hampden was 
sewing at the window by the fast fading light. His 
futher sat before the fire, cowed and helpless. 

“Father,” sald Kent, “did you make any search 
for that money?” 

“How could I search for it?” he answered, irrl- 
tably. “It was not lost—to be found under my 
pillow at an inn or in the straw at the bottom of 
the coach. It was stolen, and the paper put in 
place of the notes.” 

After a few minutes’ pause, Kent ventured 
another question. “Did those passengers who left 
Wheeling with yon go all the way?” | 

“No. Armitage, the blind man, stopped at Hard- 
scrabble. He was a bright, intelligent fellow.” 

“You gave the package to him to hold while you 
went to kill the rattlesnake: 

“Yes; that was when we had driven about twelve 
inlles from Wheeling. Then there was a Mrs. 
Digby, a very well-bred lady indeed. She left us 
at Washington, In Pennsylvania.” They took off thelr slippers, and toasted their 

“Wasn't there another passenger—a minister?” | feet before the fire for a few minutes, and then 

“The Rev. Jabez Elkhart. He lives in Cumber- | went to bed. 
land, Maryland. I gave the package to him to They found number 367 Ehn Street and Madame 
hold while we went after the bear. There were Koreb without any difficulty. The “madame,” 
other passengers after I left Cumberland; but | notwithetanding her foreign-sounding name, had 
told none of them about the pac every appearance of being a keen, shrewd Yankee 

“No,” said Kent, thoughtfully. “If any clue is woman, as undoubtedly she was; and when the 
to be found, one of the first three must have ft." two little old ladies, looking pale and nervous, 

“What are you thinking of, Kent?" said his were ushered into her presence, it is not unreason- 
futher, sharply. “You do not suapect the lady or able to suppose that she guessed their character 
Mr. Elkhart of stealing the money?” fairly well at the first swift glance. Such people 

“| was thinking, sir, that if the money could be ; often become wonderfully expert in judging of 
found, all of our troubles would be at an end.” —_| people's character. 

Mr. Hampden groaned. “It will never be found,” | The “madame,” in a brisk, business-like way, 
he said. took a pencil from over her ear, and inquired if 

Kent came closer. The muscles in his face were ; they had come for “a sitting.” Aunt Priscilla an- 
firm. It was a man’s spirit, nota lad’s, that looked | swered, with some composure, that they had. 
through his eyes. “Both of you, or only one?” 

“You have always told us, father, that God is! “Oh, neither of us!” they anewered together in 
just. He will help us to find the money!” a breath, blushing at the very idea of it. 

His father stood up, pale, unsteady. “And who| “We shouldn't think of such a thing for our- 
will undertake the search?” he said. selves!” said Aunt Priscilla, with dignity. “We 

“1 will, slr,” said Kent, in a low voice. have come to get the horoscope of our niece, who 

REBECCA HARDING Davis. ses ae ae ee : 4 
“And who is all we have, and very dear to us,” 
fre B oarantee interpolated Aunt Mary. 

























































—_—_+e___ “Our niece,” continued Aunt Priscilla, “ia not 
strong, and we are very auxious about her; we 
THE STARS. | 


always have been — 

“And if we could be sure that she will live to 
grow up, that we are not going to lose her," fal- 
tered Aunt Mary. 

“If we could know the worat, whatever It is, and 
be prepared for it,” sald Aunt Priscilla, firmly. 

‘The astrologist waved her hand. “I underatand,” 
she sald. “Well, we shall see. Please give me! 


What are their years? The night’s unfathomed deep 
Kings back no answer, gives nu glimmering key ; 
And still unknown, and'beautiful, they keep 
‘The allent courses of Eternity. 
—Selected. 


—— 8 
For the Companion. 


_'THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION, 


‘The dinver that day was the regular Saturday 
dinner of roast beef and vegetables, which also 
made a-nice cold dinner for Sunday, and for des- 
sert there was a delicious steamed pudding. 

Bonnie, with her usual appetite, began the meal 
by enjoying it very much; but when she asked for 
a second slice of beef, Aunt Mary, who was carv 
ing, hesitated, and turned questioningly to Aunt 
Priscilla. 

“Perhaps she ought not to overload her stomach. 
What do you think?” 

“1 don’t know, really. 
turned Aunt Priscilla. 

“Yea; a low diet, I suppose, would be safer,” 
murmured Aunt Mary: 

“Please! please! said Bonnie, impatiently, 
moving her plate a little nearer. “Do give me my 
meat, auntie! I’m almost starved, and it's ever 
good to-day! But what are you talking about? 
anybody sick?” 

‘Aunt Mary's kind eyes filled with tears. 

“Bonnie, dear,” she sald, coaxingly, “we want 
you to be a little careful about eating for a few 
days; so much depends, Not to overload your 
stomach, you know 

“Oh yes, I will be careful, but Th 
onough yet. Ancther slice, pleas 
her eyes atill fixed on the platter. 

‘Aunt Mary thrust the fork into the roast, and 
proceeded to cut another slice, very thin and 
small, to be sure; but her sister interfered. 

“Bonnie,” she said, firmly, “we have made up 
our minds that it is best for you to eat sparingly 
for a few aya, and you know we must be obeyed. 
Now be @ good girl, and do not tease.” 

Bonnie looked aghast. “Oh dear!” she cried. 
“T don’t aee what you should starve me to.day for. 
I'm sure I haven't got any symptoms, not a single 
one 

“We are not going to starve 
save you unnecessary suffering,” 
Priscilla, solemnly, 

Bonnie sald no more. The indications were a 
little unusual; she saw that there were tears in 
both pairs of eyes, but this fact gave her no en- 
couragement. Her experience told her that from 
Aunt Priscilla’s decision there was no appeal. 
Why waste her breath in teasing or in asking ques. 
tions? She put down her plate with a sigh of 
forced resignation. 

11,” she said, “it I must, 1 must, 1 suppose. 
Am I to have any pudding?” 

The pudding was denied her, but she was allowed 
an orange instead, with which she tried to be satis. 
fled, though she did not find it so “filling” as could 
be desired. 

‘At supper that night Bonnie was so happy and 
bright, #0 gay and funny, that the two old ladies 
laughed heartily in spite of themselves, and forgot 
for the time all their terrible forebodings. ‘They 


In case of fever —"' re- 











ven’t had half 
” said Bonnie, 

















‘ou, child, but to 











| forgot, also, to count the slices of bread and butter 


that Bonnie ate, so that, for once, her appetite was 
fairly appeased before she herself realized how it 
had come about. 

But this is what Bonnie heard Aunt Mary say to 
Aunt Priscilla a little while afterward: “How full 
of life and spirits she seems!” 

Aunt Priscilla responded, “Yes, it is hard to see 
her so, and belleve that she is standing on the 
threshold of the great crisis of her life.” Then 
they both sighed deeply. 





BONNIE’S HOROSCOPE. 


Ina quaint, Httle old house in a pretty suburban 
villuge lived two qualnt, Ittle old Indies, Aunt 
Priscilla and Aunt Mary Robbins, as they were 
called, and with them lived thelr orphan niece, 
Bonnie, Bonnie's real name was Laura Ann, but 
some young relatives, who loved her very much, 
had first called her “Bonnie Annie Laurie,” and 
afterward that had been shortened into Bonnie. 

‘The name suited her well; she was bonnie. Her 
face was fresh and rosy, ber teeth white, her blue 
eyes bright and sparkling, and she was frank and 
open as the day. 

Her two aunts loved her to the point of weak- 
hess. All their affection was concentrated on 
Bonnie, and if she had not been a very sensible 
girl, aud naturally well disposed, she must have 
been sadly epoiled. I 

Bonnie's father and mother had died young, and 
this fact made her aunts fearful that she would | 
not be long-lived, notwithstanding her appearance | 
of perfect health. The fear of losing Renate Saal eens 


“Why don’t you tell us? Wh: v2 c 
the bugbear of their lives, and of Bonnie's, too, | gy sai Aunt Priscilla pateatle one 
for a healthy, active child does not Ike to be un-| “Do not spare our feelings; we will try to bear 


necessarily restrained, nor to be constantly dosed | 

n it” said Aunt Mary y. 
with herb tea, pills and powders. One thing was nt Mary, fearfully 
certain: Bonnie had really a very good constitu. 
tion, or she would have died from coddling and 


the year, month, day of the month, day of the 
week and the hour on which the young lady was 
born.” 

“Oh dear!” cried Aunt Priscilla, much disturbed 
“Vm afraid we can't give you the day of the week 
nor the hour, can we, sister? Will that make any | 
difference in the horoscope? 

“We may «lo without it,” said the “madame.” 
e me the year and day of the month, 














I dare say?” 

“She was born on the first of November, 1876, 
and that makes her just twelve years and ten 
months old,” answered Aunt Priscila, concisely. 

Both aunts leaned back in their cbairs, with eyes 
fastened intently on the astrologist's face, and 
waited with beating hearts. 

The astrologist consulted an almanac, a sort of 
chart, made a great many rows of figures on a 
sheet of paper, laid down her pencil and looked 
up at them in impressive silence. 

“Will she live to grow up?” gasped Aunt Mary, 








ie H we 
renee Vouk Haxesdiel: ha Ob, how glad we ure! the old ladies exctatmed 
Her little moods of listlessness or of high wpirita. | speg 





‘ail the astrologist. 


common to most young people, were often taken cried Aunt Priscilla, sharply 


by her over-carefur guardians as symptoms of 
approaching disease, and she was “doctored” ac. | worst?” 
cordingly. If she was perfectly well, they gave | é 
y p , they “She will have a severe illness—a fever. Shi 
her medicine to keep her so. | will be sick nigh unto death —* i 
One evening in early autumn the two old ladies | «when? Seon?" i 
sat together in their little parlor bef | ane ayak fe ae eee | 
vi fore a cheerful) «she will be taken down this very re. ! 
open fre. Aunt Priselila was sewing, while Aunt | turmest the seers Pee min Te: 
Mary read the paper aloud. iy 


Bonnie had gone to| «phere! 
, here!” exclaimed Aunt Priaciila y 
ved. There had been company the evening be-| «7 knew, I felt that she war going tlie aes 


fore, and she had been allowed to sit up later than 
: i j have had w: ! Well, we e " 
usual. So It happened that on thix particular | for it now. pace eet auch 
neh ee in accordance with the invariable rule | she flxed her sharp eyes upon ihe Sutroloeiee 
of the house, she was sent off to bed at seven! ou) re . Mt hh | 
elbck, in UriGr to aato ane ie Ste sure: Have I not eald she would live to, 
The aunts themselves were accustomed to earl e 

; o The aunts rose. Herote k e 
hours, and when the little clock on the mantel | place of the old feslbixor ation cane seat is 
ieee oe aoe aaa coutel up her work and Visions of doctors, of sweats, of wouitard. plstoes 
yeep te savas anil} unt ny. having pretty and of remedies without number exam to it 
eee Speen van axe. She | through their minds. ‘They must hasten home, | 
ron Nei eee neni cn and comeace at once active preparations for the 
which she read aloud: reece: | 


MADAME KOREB, 
THE RENOWNED ASTROLOGIST, 
367 ELM STREET. 
2.00. Hours, 9 A. M. to 4 P.M. 
She latd down the paper, and looked furtively at! up the walk, chatting. 


her sister over her gold-bowed xpectacles. Aunt | but the 
Prisctilu was xazing thoughtfully into the fire, but ! 





“But!” “But 




















ry glanc 
ig advertisement, | 


Bonnie came flying down the walk at home to | 
meet them. What a picture of health she made! 
Her cheeks glowed, her eyes sparkled, and her 
pretty face had as many smiles and 
could contain. She danced up to ther 
ing to n hand of each, skippe: 


| 


dimples as it 

nn, and, cling. 
don between them 
and laughing as she went; 
two aunts scrutinized her face with a thrill 
of horrible expectancy. 


Sittings, 





| 





, Why can’t you look after each other some? 


| awhile—be all nice and quiet in your own room, 


| what? Didn't we tell you we wanted to know the | 
| atory. 


j heard the milkman aay! 


As the last days of October slipped swiftly by, 
the aunts grew more and more anxiously expec- 
tant. ‘The suspense became almost unendurable, 
and at last both ladies grew #o strained and ner. 
vous as to be hardly sane and accountable. They 
examined Bonnie's tongue and pulse almost inces- 
santly, watching her every movement with such 
extraordinary care that Bonnie became more cross 
and irritable than she had ever been in all her life 
before. 

untics,” she protested, at last, “my tongue is 
tired, and my wrist is tired, and [ am tired all over! 
I do wish you would please, please let me alone! 
Don't 





you ever have any symptoms of your own?” 
“Bonnie, dear,” said Aunt Mary, “if you are 80 
tired, how would you like to go to bed and rest 








you know?" 
“Ob, I don't care!” answered Bonnie, wearily. 





| “1 don’t know that it makes much difference, as | 


long as I can’t play nor have any fun, nor anything 
good to ent, nor—nor anything! 1 might as well 
be in bed. I don't care.” 

So she went to bed. ‘The next day she slept a 
good part of the time. She was ao tired, and there 
was nothing else to do. On the thirtieth she felt 
80 much better,—so much rested and refreshed ,— 
that she proposed to get up and dress; hut thia, of 
Course, her aunts would not permnit, and conse. 
quently Bonnie became more dejected and fretful 
than ever. They would not let her play with dolls 
nor read, #0 she begged Aunt Mary to tell her a 


“Tell me a sad story,” she said, 
little girl that was very, very unhappy. Make it 
awfully sad, please, «0 T can ery, for I think it 
would do me good to ery.” ¢ 

But Aunt Mary thought it better to tell her a | 
story of a happy, obedient little girl, whe 
aid right and never hud any trouble. Bonnie 
found It very lull, and when her aunt had finished 
she turned over wearily and closed her ¢ ° 

“Thank you, auntie,” she said. “1 guess It isa 
nice story, but it ix not very interesting.” ‘Then 
she thought she would io to alcep. 

The next morning,—the morning of the thir 
firat,—when che awoke, she found that the shades | 
were all down and the curtains drawn ¢lo 


“about a poor 








always 





es, | 























; Tt 
Was fo dark that she could not see distinctly the | 
pictures and famtliay ornaments about the room, | 

She knew it was a pleasant morning, for sho 








: Ing cheerily to someb 
“Good-morning! Fine day!” ‘ = 


Oh yes; without the sun w 


* shining, and the 
trees were looking gay in their October finery. If | 


swered Aunt | 
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stepped softly out upon the floor to the window, 
and threw up the shade. 

The gorgeous maple, her maple, flamed in upon 
her! She gave one long glance around, which took 
in everything; the deep blue sky, the beautiful 
lawng, etill green as in June, and the dear little 
bird perched silently on the gate-post, and appar. 
ently looking at her. 

A marketman was driving slowly along the rond 
with hla load of vegetables, and a young xirl, 
about her own age, sat on the seat beside him, 

Bonnie followed them wistfully with her eyes. 
“Oh,” she thought, “I only wish I was that litde 
girl! How happy she must be!" 

She crept back into bed, and lay feasting her 
eyes on her maple, until by and by Aunt Priscilla 
came softly in, bringing a thin alice of toast and a 
cup of weak tea on a tray. 

When she saw the shade was up, she started 
back in dismay. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “how could slater be so 
careless!" She put it down at once. 

“Auntie,” expostulated Bonnie, “ 
let the shade be up? 
in such a dark room? 
cat's eyes.” 

But Aunt Priscilla did not reply. She came to 
the Ledside, and taking Bonnie's wrist between 
her fingers, began counting her pulse. 

“Quicker,” she muttered, “much quicker! And 
this Is the last day! It must be time to send for 
the doctor. Yes, I think it fs high time to send for 
the doctor.” 
| When good old Doctor Mack, who had attended 
the family ever since Bonnie could remember, 
came into the room, and she heard his kind, cheery 
voice, somehow she felt encouraged. 

The first thing the doctor did was to send the 
shades spinning up and throw back the curtains, 
| grumbling something about “shutting out God’s 
light and sunshine.” ‘Then he came over and stood 
by Bonnie's Led, and looked down at her very 
{kindly indeed. tle was very fond of her. The 
aunts were close at his elbow, watching his face 
anxiously. 

He looked at Bonnie’s tongue, laughing to see 
her put it out without being asked, and was just 
Deginning to count her pulse by his big gold watch, 
when, greatly to his surprise, Bonnle threw an 
arm around his neck, and drew his head down to 
her lips. 

“Dear, dear doctor,” she whispered, hurriedly, 
“can't you please send my aunties away a minute? 
I want to tell you something.” 

“Now, Bonnie!” remonstrated Aunt Priscilla, 
supposing that she was coaxing the doctor to allow 
her something to eat. 

“One, two, three—um—um—um !" counted the 
doctor. “I guess you had both better go and pre- 
pare a hot bath, while I am looking her over a bit.” 

When they had gone he questioned Bonnie. 

“O doctor, dear,” she explained, “you know how 
they are always giving me lots of medicine and— 
and coddling me when I’m not sick at all? Well, 
along back they’ve been worse—much worse! Last 
week they went into the city together, and when 
they came home they began to be awfully solemn 
and—and mysterious, and to starve me,—I mean to 
keep me on a Iow diet. Oh, it was very low, doctor 
dear! You haven't any idea how low! And they 
said it was to save me from suffering so much in 
the fever that I was going to have, for they think 1 
am to have a fever and be ‘nigh unto deuth.” 

The doctor gave a low whistle. 

“Yes,” Bonnie went on, “I heard them say those 
very words: ‘Nigh unto death!’ Isn't it terrible, 
doctor? But I’m not really sick one bit; oh, you 
can see that I’m not, can’t you? Only hungry and 
cross and tired. Why, you haven't any idea how 
many times I have had to let them feel my pulse 
and see my tongue—more than a million, I guess!” 

“Your tongue seems to be in good running order 
yet,” remarked the doctor, dryly, when she finally 
paused, out of breath. 

He usked a few questions; then he looked down 
jat bla big gold watch, which he still held in his 
; hand. Bonnie thrust out her wrist mechanically; 
she thought he was going to count her pulse again, 
after all. 
| The doctor laughed. “Bonnie,” sald he, “I give 
| you just five minutes to dress yourself. 1 will go 
out in the hall and stay till you have finished. 
Brush your hair, put on the blue ribbon and the— 
the bangs—all the gimeracks, you kuow, and {1x 
yourself up pretty. Then I'l come in and show 
you something I've got in my pocket.” And he 
went out and left her. ; 

When the two aunts, having prepared the bath, 
came tiptoeing softly back, and opened the door of 
Bonnie’s room, they experienced the most decided 
sensation of their lives. ‘There, beside the doctor, 
sat Bonnie, dressed, and looking bright and fresh 
48 a rose, and they were both laughing heartily at 
some object in her lap. 

“Oh! oh! Doctor Mack, how could you!” gasped 
Aunt Mary. 

“Bonnie, go back to bed this instant!” com- 
manded Aunt Priscilla, in a terrible voice. 

“Now she will die! She will surely die!” watled 
Aunt Mary. 

“Nonser 
siek than I 

“But her symptoms —” began Aunt Priscilla. 

“she has none, except symptoms of perfect 
health. And yet, perhaps I ought to say she has 
decided xymptoms—of hunger, an unappeased 
appetite, you know 

“But the—the horoscope, sister!” ejaculated Aunt 
Mary, in great bewilderment. 

“Ah-L-l! The—the horoscope!” repeated the 
doctor, 

He studied their faces a moment in silence. He 
asked no questions, but recalling what Bonnie had 
told him, he had no dificulty in guessing the truth. 

When he spoke at last, it was very gravely. “My 
‘lear friends,” he sald, “our ‘horoscopes’ are with 
God. Let us thank Him for present good, and 





hy don't you 
How can you see anything 
I'm sure you must have 



















































said the doctor, “She's no more 














the shade were only lifted, she could see her own 
Partleular maple, that had tumed so beautifally 
spotted this year, all ved and yellow and green, | 
How pleasant it would he to le and look atitt 

A sudden impulse seized her, She sat up in hed 
and listened for a moment intently. ‘Then shes 








trust Him for the future. The child ia well; do 
not treat her as if she were sick until you are 
quite sure she is x0." 

‘Just as he was about to take his leave, Bonnie, 
who had only forgotten her hunger in the excite 
ment of thy moment, sprang forward and seized 
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his hand, and clung to it. Looking up into ble face, 
und then back at her aunts, she sald, h If-laughing, 
hulferying: “And no more low diet, doctor dear? 
Plenty to eat, aunties? 

‘Yes, yes, certainly! said the doctor. 
the child a good hearty breakfast at once 
went out laughing. 





‘Give 
and he 
BELLE C. GREENE. 





Sn 
THE SOUTHERN PINE. 


The Southern pine hax a minatrel's voice 
And a proud, commanding meu 
And he singx the songs of the winds that amite 
musical boughs of gree: 
~Selected. 


— tee a 
For the Companton. 


AT LOS VALLES GRANDEs, 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHaP. 111, 


Warlike Pueblos. 


The party of Indians remained halted for nearly 
ten minutes, apparently in dispute, and accons 
banying thelr talk with much gesticulation. 1 had 
thne to notice that the details of dress were not 
Uke those of the three hundred Navajos whe had 
recently attacked us; but as the old hunter Cor, 
ova had pronounced them Navajos, 1 wave the 
matter little thought. They did not seem to be 
aware of the existence of an encampment of sol, 
diers in the Valleys, and after a brief delay went 
on toward La Puerta. 

Returning to the parade, I ordered the six mules 
brought to my door and the pack-saddles got ready. 
The sailes were adjusted for two men to ride tg 
cach. Sergeant Cunningham was mounted on my 
horse and placed in command of this hybrid cay 








them also to accompany the party. 

The sergeant was directed to take the 
“reserved trail” through the hills into 
the valley of San Antonio, and bring 
his party into the western end of La 
Puerta before the Indians could pass 
through it. I impressed it upon him on + 
no account to fire unless the Indians 
showed fight; to leave his mules and 
horses concealed in the timber at the 
Chtrance of the cafion, and 30 dispose 
his men as to convey the impression that 
fifteen were but a part of his force. 


My Plan of Battle. 


For myself, 1 proposed to follow up 
the Navajos with the rest of the company 
as soon as they were fairly within the 
canon, and I expected to capture them 
without bloodshed. 

Meantime I kept my men out of sight. 
When the Indians disappeared in a de. 
Presston, I started with all the remain. 
ing nen except the guard, at a double. 
time step in the direction of La Puerta. 
When the Indians were fairly in the 
cation we deployed right and left, and 
closed up rapidly. 

The redmen showed much astonieh. 
ment when they perceived this unc 
pected and warlike demonstration, but 
8v0n recovered, und then, feeling the 
superiority of the mounted man over the 
footman, they broke into derisive shouts 
and made gestures conveying their con. 
tempt for us. This went on for a time, 
when the Indians suddenly showed con. 
fusion. They dashed at a gallop to the 
north side of the passage and skirted it 
for aconstderable distance, as if looking 
for a place of escape. Falling to find one, they , 
beat rode wildly to the other side, where they met 
with no better success; and then they halted and, 
consulted. i 

Presently one of their number rode out and 
waved @ white cloth. Upon this I approached | 
alone, and made signs for them to dismount and 
lay down thelr weapons. ‘They did so, and at! 
imother sign withdrew in a body, when my men 
vicked up everything and collected the ponies. 

| was certainly somewhat surprised at such a 
bloodless result of my strategy. ‘The Navajos are 
a brave people, and do not often surrender without 
ne show of fighting, unless the odds against 
them are greater thun they were in this cae. T 
could but congratulate myself upon the success uf 
my wancuvre, and after shaking hands with the 
chlef, began my return inarch to camp, 








Why the Victory was Bloodless, 


We had gone but a short distance when I uver. 
heard the veteran Irish soldier, Chiry, say to Hoey, 
hie mate: “D'ye motnd the cut v’ thin chaps’ hair, 
Jarge2” 

“Indade I do, Tom,” 

“Thim’s no Navijos!” 

“Nota bit of it! I'd as soon explct to see one in 
currla!” 

T had a wholesome respect for the opinion of 
{ese old soldiers, for they had campaigned against 
Indians in T=cas, Utah, Colorade and New Mexico 
jong before I had seen a more envayce redman than 
the indolent, basket-making descendants of the 
Passamaquoddies and Penobscots, Accordingly, 
without appearing to notice their remarks, I 
“pproached the chief and sald, Interrogatively, 
“Apache?” 

A shake of the head. 

“Ute 

Another shake. i 

“Navajo?” 

ith fefior !” he sain, with a bow of the head. 1 | 
Necaettisfled that my’ fifty-three prisoners were 
Navatios, and marched triumphantly on. | 

But presently 1 heard Clary ask, “Jarge, did ye | 
‘wer tee Navijos wich blankets like thine 

paler!” said Hoey, emphatically. 

‘There comments disturbed my confidence in the 
belief that I hadt made a capture of Navajos. But 
valos, Apaches or Utes, who were these 
warlike men? ‘There were no other hostiles in the 











plied George. 








from the fatigue of his four miles’ run. 


Immediate recognition, 


Indians are Pueblos." 
Pueblos on the War-puth, 


Whoever knows the character of the 
will appreciate the joke. 


temperate, frugal and industrious 





j ence between them and the wilder tribes. 


thelr cows the night before. When they first 


UP the pursuttand resumed thelr march” 

My appearance and warlike demonstration 
greatly astonished then 
Apache? Ute? Navajo? the chiet thought 1 
| asking him if he was in purauit of a party of 





no to the first two and yes to the last. 


The Pueblos explained thut they were in pursuit 
| of a band of Navajos who had stolen fourteen of 


aaw 


Cordova they attempted to approach hine to Inquire 
ithe had seen any Navajo “«lgna." Seeing that he 
abpeared to be frightened and ran away, they gave 


had 


When put the questions, 


was 
one 


| of those tribes, and accordingly he had answered 





hind, during the strategical capture, to recover 

As svon 
ns he came up to the Indians there seemed to be an 
He and the chief met and 
Cmbraced, and conversed for a few moments in a 
language that was neither English nor Spanish. 
Then the hunter approached me, looking shame. 
faced, aud vald, in Spanish, “Lieutenant, these | 





New Mexico are inhabited by Indians, a relic of 


The towns stood then where they 
stand now. These Indians, who are called Pueblos, 
are an excellent part of the Population, being 
In thelr towns 
they dress tu Indian style, generally, and when at 
Ave Paint and disfigure themselves like any other 
Indians, 60 that a green soldier would Ree no differ. 





| che Santo Dominicans bad toll the people of 
Jemez that If they interfered to prevent the slaugh. 
tn Of the Navajos they would be consider by 
the military authorities as alltes of that tribe, and 
treated accordingly. 








Unnecessary Delay. 





Fuuch as mounting two meu on euch saddle 
Would make progrese wlow, I tried to persuale the 
Ae ananat much the best course would be to start 
Wy One®, 80 that there could by no accident be a 
inassucre of the women and children; hut evidently 
the man had determined to pass the night in sleep, 
and not on a night march of twenty miles on more. 

As my orders from the General were to conform 
my movements to the wishes of Mr. Wetherell, 1 
could de nothing but walt. He strongly insisted 
hat there was no special reason for ue te start 
before morning, as the Dominicans were not to 
leave their pueblo before noon. 

We eet out before four o'clock the next morning, 
leaving the camp in charge of Second Sergeant 
Mulligan. First Sergeant Cunningham accom- 
panied us. We were twelve in all, 

We passed some very interesting hot springs, 
Where the road from the mountains descended 
into the valley of the Jemez, We alse passed 
Caiionclto, where José Cordova lived. 

As we came within sight of the tinned spires of 
the church at Jemez, we heard a distinct murmur 
‘upon the air. We halted and listened. 

In moment what had before seemed but a 
aka a {welled upon the quivering alr an unmic 
takable Indian war-whoop. 

Kt was very evident that the Dominicans had 
arrived before us. We ought to have started the 
night before, come as far as the hot springs, and 
cogumped there until morning. ‘The roud was ne 
ae Eh in many places, with xo many steep doncents 
and ascents, that for'a great part of the way we 
had gone no faster than if we had been on foot. 








Of course the two mail riders who had taken part | 


in this exploit carried an amusing account of } 


t to 


Santa Fé, which, coming to the General’sea caused 





hin to send for and examine the cavalry 
oughly as to the nature of my attempt and 





men thor- 


its 


fesult. ‘The next mail brought a kindly letter trom 


hhw approving of the construction of th 





reser 


ved 


trail,” and assuring me that he had uo doubt that 
T would have succeeded as well had the Pueblos 


been netual hostiles. 


A Call for Help. 


A week after my captives had returned to their 
homes in Santo Domingo, at the close of a fruitless 
bunt for the cattle-thieves, a gentleman, mounted 


on a bronco and accompanied by a Mexican al 
larly mounted, rode up to my cabin late in 
afternoon, 


imi. 
the 


He introduced himmelf as Mr. Wether. 


cll, United States Agent for the Navajox, and 


handed me a letter from the department com 


mander, which stated that the bearer was on 
way to the Indian Pueblo of Jemez to prevent 
massacre of # number of Navajo women, child: 
and old men who had sought asylum there, 1 
authorized me to furnish him all the aid in 

power. 





his 
the 
ren 
and 
my | 


After dismounting and entering my quarters, 


Mr. Wetherell stated that the Navajo country 
Ing overrun by the national forces, many of 
Princfpal men had sent their women and child: 
with a few old men to Jemez for safety; that 


be. 
the 
ren 
the 


party of Dominicans which had been recently cap. 
tured by us had returned home very much vexed 
at their want of success in retaking their lost stock 
and inflicting punishinent upon thelr enemies; that 
a Jemez Indian had told them of the presence of 
the Navajo women and children in the town, and 
that they had determined to wreak vengeance upon 
the cattle-thieves by killing these defenceless crea. 


tures. 
Upon my expressing some surprise that 


the 


Pueblos of Jemez should permit such a grave 
Outrage of the laws of hospitality when they out. 
numbered the Dominicans by several hundreds, | 
Mr. Wetherell further explained that the Jemes 
Indians were in no sense to be considered friend 
of the Navajos, but that thelr advanced position 


toward the country of those predati “y 
made it necessary for them to he on goad ter 
with them, so that they had not dured to refi 
asylum to the women aud children. 











nomad: 





rms | 
use | 








As svon as T heard the War-whoop, F told Ser. | 
sein Cuuningham to bring up the men as rapidly 
he Possible, sticking to the travelled rond, which 
here made a long eurve around the corn-tields, ant 
hore Panted by Mr. Wetherell, I put spurs to my | 
horse and dashed toward the town, ! 

Our route was through the cultivated land, while | 
that of the soldiers wax on the hard ground along | 
the foot-hills. Ours was in » direet line, oven 
deep, soft earth, frequently eroseed by water | 
ditches, white thetrs, although nearly double thy e| 
distance, was over firm soil without breuk.W. 
struck directly for the church spires, whieh 1 kuew | 
stood upon the plaza. 

Often we plunged down the banks of aceyuian, 
carrying avalanches of soil with us into two on 
three feet of water, to make a hard scramble up 
the crumbling wail of the opposite sides; antl ae, 
We neared the pueblo, the louder grew the dls. 
cordant wur-whoops. Being better mounted than 
Mr. Wetherell, I took the lead by a few rods, 

§ T reached the border of the plantation I found, 
between me and the atreet, cactus hedge about 
four feet high, with no passage through it except 
He Considerable distance to the right. Distrusting 
his broneo's ability to leap it, Mr. Wetherell veere4 | 
creel e ward the opening, while T gave my good | 
favalry horse his head and rode sharply at the | 
hedge, clearing tt at a bound and receiving but a 

few scratches from the spines as we went through | 
the branching top. j 











The Victims, j 
Clear of the hedge, 1 found myself at the foot of} 
2 narrow lane which passed between two tall | 
buildings and entered the plaza nenr the centre of 
its western side. I took it at a run, sud when half, 
way through saw directly before its inner entrance, 
facing to the north, a group of old, wray-hatred | 
Navajos standing alone, with their arms folded, 
and holding their blankets firmly about their shoul, 
ders and breasts, while in thelr immediate front 
Were some one hundred mounted Indluns, painted 
and ornamented In true aboriginal at: 
On the terraced fronts of the houses and the tlat 
roofs, and along three aides of the square, seemed : 
to be gathered the entire population of the town, 
looking passively on. 
Before I had more than taken in the situation, a 
rattling discharge of rifles came from the direction 
of the Dominicans, and the uwelve old men fell tn 
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4 heap to the ground. Covered with dust and mud, 





my horse reeking with foam, burst through the 
crowd of spectators on the west aide of the plaza 
and gained the open space just as the firing party 
ma eiitanclng with wild yells to complet, the 
tragedy by sculping the slain. 

Ralsing my right hand, 1 shouted in Spanteh 
“Stop where you are! 

The Pueblos halted, and at the eame moment a 
ae meat cikhteen women and nearly three times 
afennty Children, who had been reserved—as t 
afterward learned—for later shooting, ran tnto 
the space and clung to my feet, stirrups, and the 
and toed tall of my horse, entreating with eyes 
and tongues for protection. What thelr eyes eal 
Heeded no Interpreter, although I did nee know 
the ineaning of a slugle spoken word, 

The war-cries had ceased, and the Dominicans 
had gathered in an angry an gesticulating group, 
When Sergeant Cunuingham ani the ree of the 
2 ald eECared on foot, running into the plaza from 
aside street, and formed in tine before me 

Carr. C. A. Curtis, U.S. A, 
(To be continued.) 





—- ee 
SIN FOUND our, 


Its the law of tite that retribution 
Shall follow wrong ; 

Itnever fails, although the execution 
‘May tarry Jong. 


—Our Dumb Animals, 
+e 





For the Companion, 





Greece, heir to the 
g of the Hellenes, whose marriage 
fo the Princess Sophia of Prussia was celebrated 
[with such Pomp at Athens not long ago, wax 
sfudent at the University of Heldelberg, 
during the summer semester of 1888, Ihe 
had been graduated a year before from 
the g¥mnastum orcollege at Athens, nul 
had spent bis first semester in I. eipzig. 
Following the custom of the wealthien 
Germans, heal decided to pasa the 
Wann season, which was tw end his col 
legiate career, in the ancient University 
of Heidelberg, hallowed by the trai 
Hons and history of tive hundred y 

te was a beautiful morning in April 
when the Prince arrived. ‘The ak 
Itallan tu its clearness; the hills about 
the town were clad in ther full folia, 
the vines on the old castle were already 
in leaf, and the whole valley was in that 
iueomparable state of benuty whieh hae 
so often inspired the pucts. 

The city was in a mild state of excite 
ment and expectancy. It was the first 
coming to the old un versity of an he 
to au independent throne. He was re 
celved at the station by the heads of the 
municipal government, clad in knew 
breeches and velvet couts, ornamenter 
with gold lace and weighty chalia, andl 
cscorted, after appropriate addresses, to 
Iils residence on the tree-lined Anluse 

The Duke of Spartu—to give him his 
more popular title—was then twenty 
one years of age, und a fine specimen of 
Physteal manhood. He followed. the 
characteristics of the Danish royal tain. 
ily—hle father’s—in point of height, as 
he ‘stood six feet one inch tall, with 
breadth proportionate tw his helght und 
yeurs. His face was beardless save for 
a light pair of whiskers on his checks, 
His hair was blond, and his eyes were 

as Dlue asa Hellenic sky, 

His apartments on the Antage, opposite the 
Wrede-Piatz, were not extravagantly. furnishet 
He had a suite of six or seven rooms in the thin 
ory Of # house whose apartinents were let, reyu. 
larly, to the students of the University. 
front rooms were vecupled by the Duke, while the 
others Were used by his tutor, Baron Von Liders, 
his marshal and the several servants of his retinue’ 

On the morning following his matriculation, the 
Duke attended the lectures for the first. the, 
‘The students always greet the entrance ofa popu. 
lar professor into the auditorium with stamping of 
feet or clapping of hands, but they are ‘rather 
indifferent to one another. ‘They were #0 toward 
the Greek Prince. There was no curiosity man 
fested to see him. 

‘Phe professor proceeded with his remarks upon 
{xtradition, and the pencils of the students worked 
buslly on while the Prince, accompanied by his 
tutor, found a place on one of the benches. After 
the lecture was ended, they hurried from the Toom, 
Jostliug one another as usual, totally unmindful of 
the presence of royalty. 

1 chanced to sit near the Duke in the class on 
Tuternational Law, and had excellent opportunity 
wm pouserve bis industry, attention and assiduity. 
Although the lecture was at eight o'clock in the 
morning, the early hour did uot deter the Prince 
from regular attendance. On the contrary, he 
rarely missed a day, xnd was seldom lute. He 
paid the very closest nttention to the words of the 
learned professor. 

The lectures in Political Economy and Clyil 
Government were delivered privately to the Prince 
by Professor Karl Knies, one of the sages of the 
University, who has sent many men into the world 
of science and politics. This privacy was due not 
s0 much to the wishes of the Crown-Prince, as to 
the desires of the professor himself, who was 
somewhat liberal in his views, and in hia lectures 
upon Civil Goverment was wont to attack mo. 
narehleal institutions, and feurlessly express re 
formatory principles. It was deemed unpleasant 
for a future occupant of a throne to hear these 
criticisms in the presence of other men. 

With these exceptions, the Duke of Sparta was 
merely one of the mass of students, and was sub. 
jected to the same discipline, obliged to conform 
to the same laws, and taught the same principles 
as the others. It was my fortune to make the 
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Prince's personal acquaintance some time later 
at the house of Privy Councillor Von Bulmerincq. 
In company with sevtral other students and a 
number of professors, 1 was invited to mect him 
atdinner. He seemed to be not only a thorough 
“good fellow,” but a capable man in every way. 

His knowlodge of English was surprising. He 





A Prince in 


spoke our language with almost the fluency of » | 
native, and showed but little of the accent of a' 
foreigner. 

The Prince was not a master of English alone, | 
but was a linguist of no mean pretensions. His | 
German was as good as his English, enabling , 
him to converse with students and professors | 
with perfect ease. 

He is a master, also, of Danish, and the kin- 
dred tongues of Norway and Sweden, in addition 
to French, and, of course, modern Greck. All 
who were present at the dinner were impressed 
with his intelligence; he appeared to good advan- | 
tage in discussing abstruse subjects with the old 
professors of Heidelberg. 

His position was a trying one. Royalty, even 
among the aristocracy of the intellect, is half- 
deified in Germany, and age is not taken into con- 
sideration. But the Prince acquitted himself 
modestly; his deference to the professors, his | 
complete suppression of his own rank, his perfect | 
tact, proved him the well-bred son of one of the 
best rulers in Europe. 

The Prince's remarks throughout the dinner, 
at which he had as a neighbor the celebrated 
philosopher, Kuno Fischer, and over the cigars | 
and coffee in the smoking-room, were not Dril-| 
liant, but they were sensible, and worthy an older 
head than his. 

‘The Crown-Prince remained in Heidelberg until 
the beginning of August. He joined the “White | 
Caps," or Saxo-Bornssian corps,—a society of 
the students,—soon after his arrival. He was, of 
course, exempted from. fighting duels, as the 
members of the blood royal are beyond the scope 
of challenges. 

He attended their “Kneipes" or feasts, and 
joined with zest in their songs and pranks. Al- 
though he was always addressed as “Royal High- 
ness,” he was on terms of intimacy with some of 
the leaders as complete as though he had been 
called by the commonest of names. 

One evening be was denominated a “bier 
Junge” or “beer booby” because he failed to 
empty a glass as rapidly as the adversary who 
had challenged him. He accepted the unmanly 
title in the spirit in which it was given, and 
laughed over his defeat, which was rather a 
credit than a discredit. 

The Prince's betrothal to the Princess Sophia 
was announced while he was at Heidelberg. In 
fact, the greater part of the royal courtship took 
place during his residence at the University. He 
had met the Princess during a former visit to the 
court of Berlin, and decided at once to win her ag 
his bride. 

But the old saying that the “course of true 
love never did run smooth” was exemplified in 
his case, too, for the summer was filled with 
doubt. Political reasons, State complications, 
and diplomatic entanglements played their part 
in obstructing one of the purest of royal love- 
matches. 

The young man’s devotion was romantic and 
touching. His room held many mementos of 
the Princess—little trinkets which she had made, 
and photographs taken every year of her life. 
They were on the mirror above his bureau, on 
the tables and writing-desks, and on the wall 
ubove his bed. The whole University was inter- 
ested in the romance, and wished that nothing 
might prevent it. When at last word came that 
Emperor Frederic had decided that the 








young 


heartily welcomed the happy look which appeared 
in the Prince’s eyes. 

‘The people, tov, were sorry when the day came 
for his departure. He had become, during his 
short residence, a part of them; one whom every 
school-boy, maid and coachman knew by sight 
and respectfully saluted. They had learned to 


Heidelberg. 


appreciate the feeling of deference held by the 
people in Athens for this native Greek, and they 
wished, with them, that he might realize their 
dreams by restoring Christianity to Constantino- 
ple and to make the mosque of St. Sophia once 
more a Christian temple. 

Ronent Jounstone Moovry. 


or 


For the Companion, 


HUMILITY. 


"Tis always nearest tu the ground 

The honey of the cane ts found ! 

They taste life's sweetness full and free 
Who bow In true humility. 


Geo. B. GRIFFITH, 


er 


SENATOR CONTESTS. 


The terns of one-third of the members of the | 
Senate of the United States expire every two 
years. Inasmuch as most of the State Legisla- | 
tures, which make the choice of Senators, hegin 
their session abont the first of January, this issue 
of The Companion will reach its readers about | 
the time when many of the elections will be tak- | 
ing place. { 
The rules governing such elections are estab- 
lished by a national law, and are quite simple. 
The election is made by the Legislature which is ; 
chosen next before a vacancy is to uccur. The | 
time for beginning the election is the second 
Tuesday after the meeting and organization of | 
the Legislature. 

On that day the voting is in each House of the. 
Legislature separately. One or more votes may 
be taken, until some person has a full majori 
of all the votes given. On the next day, at noon, 
the members of the two Honses meet in joint 
convention, and the journal of each House is 
read. If the same person has received a majority 
of the votes given in each House, he is declared 
elected. 

In case the same person has not been elected 
by both Houses, the members in joint conven- 
tion proceed to elect. At least one vote must be 
taken on each day of the session until an election 
has been made, and a clear majority is required 
to make a choice. All the voting is open, or rica 
voce. Ag ballots are not used, it is not correct to 
say that a Senator was elected “on the first bal- 
lot.” 

The situation in several of the States where 
elections are tu take place this ionth is extremely 
interesting. The elections in November were 
disastrous to the Republican party. In certain | 
States, which have not for a gencration been rep- | 
resented in the Senate by a Democrat, the upposi- | 
tion to the Republican party will be able, if it 
can unite upon candidates, to choose Democratic 
Senators for a full term of six years. 

A senatorship, however, is a great prize, and is 
contended for most keenly. It is easy to foresee | 
Possibilities of long contests in States where all 
the members of two parties in temporary alliance 
cannot be induced to support one man. In such 
cases it frequently happens at last that 'a compar- 
atively obscure man, who has not been regarded 
as a candidate, is taken up as a “compromise” 
candidate. 

There have been some protracted contests over 
the election of Senators. They have not been so 
frequent since 1866, when the present law regu- 
lating elections was passed, as they used to be 

















People should be married, all the students very 


| the two parties, there was a long delay in organ- 


cerning the matter, and the Legislature of each 
State chose Senators when and how it would. 

The most notable contest in recent years was 
that in New York, in 1881, when the two Repub- 
lican Senators, Mr. Conkling and Mr. Platt, 
resigned their seats in consequence of a ditference 
with President Garfield. The election devolved 
upon a Republican Legislature, and each of the 
Senators who resigned desired a re-election. ‘The 
contest was very bitter between the two Republi- 
can factions, and lasted many weeks. In the end 
neither of the old Senators was chosen. 

‘Again, in 1885, Senator John A. Logan was a 
candidate before the Illinois Legislature for a re- 
election. He bad, in the autumn previous, been 
the Republican candidate for Vice-President, and 
was unanimously nominated, by the Republican 
legislative caucus, for election as Senator. 

But the Legislature was exactly divided between 


izing it, and the voting did not begin until the 
tenth day of February. The election dragged on 
until the nineteenth of May, when, at the one 
hnndred and eighteenth vote, General Logan 
obtained a bare majority and was chosen. 

It is somewhat remarkable that at the end of 
six years the successor of General Logan, who 
died in 1886, confronts a situation in the Illinois 
Legislature not unlike that of 1885. 

The only long contest two years ago was that 
in West Virginia. Mr. Kenna was re-elected 
after a struggle that lasted a whole month, on the 
forty-fifth vote, and by a majority of one. 


—o-—_— 


WORTH LIVING FOR. 


If I might do one deed of good, 
One little deed before 1 die, 

Or think one noble thought, that should 
Hereafter not forgotten Ie, 

I would not murmur, though I must 

Be lost in death’s unnumbered dust. 


—F. W. Bourdilion, 
oS ee 
DISCOURAGED PATRIOTS. 


Our younger readers may be puzzled to account 
for the doleful manner in which some conspicu- 
ous men speak of their country, its institutions 
and prospects. 


that has been tried but twenty-seven years, reck- 
oning from the abolition of slavery. 

Now, the institution of monarchy had endured 
for unknown thousands of years, and was always 
bad. Certainly, it had had abundant time to 
perfect itself, but it never became anything better 
than a choice of evils. Under it, the mass of the 
people remained ignorant, oppressed, degraded 
and miserably poor, while the ruling class was 
often dissolute, extravagant and unfeeling. Nor 
had monarchy in itself any mcans of self-recti- 
fication. It could only be reformed by revolution 
and massacre. 

It is the special happiness of the American 
system of government that it does actually possess 
within itself the means of self-improvement, and 
now the great majority of the people are deeply 
interested in applying remedies for existing evils, 
some of the worst of which are in course of 
removal. 

An American citizen whose memory goes back 
fifty years, and who judges his country from the 
facts, and not from distorted reports of the facts, 
can adopt as his own the well-known statement 
of the late Lord Macaulay, when he said that all 
his life he had been hearing of decline and deteri- 
oration, while he had seen nothing but improve- 
ment. 





or 
IS SHE CHARMING? 


Katy Darcy is the daughter of a good-natured, 
well-meaning man and a gentle, modest woman; 
but Katy has suffered from the disadvantage of 
hearing from friends and companions that she is a 
charming girl, and that a charming girl fs born tu 
rule. 

When she starts out in the morning, therefore, 
she arrays herself in brighter colors and more 
gaudy ornaments than are suitable to the street. 
She casts furtive glances at young men whom she 
meets, but with whom she has no acquaintance, 
or tries with her eyes to express her admiration of 
the taste of well-dressed ladies who pass by. The 
girl ts ifnocent of wilful wrong-doing. She fs not 
even flirting, intentionally; but she fs trying her 
power. If she is charming, must she not charm? 

But if you will watch her through the day you 
will discover that she “draws the line. There 
are people, evidently, whom she makes no effort 
to charm, Perhaps she thinks they should be 
grateful to her for accepting their favors. 











We have among us a society called the Sons of 


|the American Revolution, which has recently 


proposed the holding of a Pan-Republican Con- 


vention at Washington, April 30, 1892, composed | 
| of delegates from all the republics now exi 
jin the world. The object of this convention is 
to celebrate at once the one hundred and third; 





ing 


anniversary of President Washington's inangura- 
tion, and the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbus. 

The Sons of the Revolution hope in this way 
to exhibit the success of republican institutions, 





| and to recommend them to mankind. 


But ave republican institutions successful? ‘To 
this cuestion some of the gentlemen consulted 
have given very positive answers in the negative. 
One of them, a descendant of George Washing- 
ton’s family, avows his belief that every experi- 
ment of self-government that has ever been made 
upon our planet has resulted in disaster, and that 
this nation is now “whirling down the descending 
grade to destruction.”” 4 

Another gentleman, an adiniral in the navy, i 
of opinion that although we are a much larger 
nation, we are neither as great, nor as virtuous, 
nor as valiant as the three millions of people who 
achieved our independence. 

Another discouraged patriot, recently the pres- 
ident of a famous college, expresses the opinion 
that our system is correct, but “we are not goud 
enongh for vur institutions.” 

A fourth, the scion of an historic family, re- 
marks that he has such a sense of the failure of 
democracy that he has no heart even to talk 
about it. 

Finaily, a veteran sea-captain comes forward 
to say that, until recently, there was one good 
government on the Continent of America, the 
late Empire of Brazil, but now there is not one. 

This language is very different from that usually 
employed at our school-house flag-raisings, with 
which our readers, young and old, are familiar. 
Which expresses the truth ? 

There is truth in both. On the one hand, com- 
pared with other countries, the United States is 
the truly fortunate and happy land. On the 
other, there are defects and faults in the conduct 
of public affairs which are grievous, and to per- | 
sons of melancholy temperament discouraging. 
We advise our readers not to overlook either the 
slory or the shame of their country, and to spend 
their lives in enhancing the one and redeeming 
the other. 

Let us remember that during the Presidency of 
George Washington there were more men who 
despaired of the Republic than there are now, 
and that Washington himself, oven to the end of 
his life, regarded the government over which he 
presided as an experiment, which he hoped would 
be successful. 

The number of educated men who fully believed 
in government by the people was not large, and 
few of them were free from occasional apprehen- 
sion concerning it. After the lnpse of a century, 
it is much stronger in the confidence of thought- 
ful men than it was during the administration of 
President Washington. 








before that time; for then there was no law gov- | 


A tnore important fact to remember is that 


She enters a street-car with one or two compan 
ions. They hold by the straps, swinging to and 
fro, giggling, and obtrusive in manner and conver. 
sation. An old man rises with a bow to Katy, and 
offers her hia seat. She flumps down into his place 
without a word of thanks. 

Or, she 1s going on the railway to a suburban 
town. She arrives late. at the station, crowds 
through the Hine of quiet, waiting passengers, 
marching straight on, her head erect, casting 
(supercilious glances at the ymmon people” 

around her. All plain-dressed men and women 
whom she does not know are pariahs to this young 
American aristocrat. 

Once through the gate, she hurries into a car, fills 
one seat before her with her bag and shaw! and 
dog, while she reads a novel or nibbles candy in 
the seat that Is opposite. If any other passenger 
‘attempts to take one of the seats for which she 
| has not paid, she glares at him as if he were doing 
| an impertinent act. 

She speaks to tradespeople, servants or officials, 
imperatively and with rudeness, to show what she 
| thinks is her superiority to all working people. 
; She is happy in the belief that she bears herself 
like a charming young woman, while in fact she 
| has only been noticed as an extremely vulgar, 
| underbred girl. 

Such girls may be seen in the city shopa, or in 
j the street or steam-cars. Foreigners sometimes 
call her the typical American girl. 

Can nothing be done to reform her? There is 
good material in her. As Matthew Arnold said of 
American buckwheat cakes, “They are really not 
half so unpleasant as they look.” 














FIGHT IT. 


A member of an Arctic exploring expedition 
said, lately, Whenever 1 see a man making a brave 
fight against despair, I am reminded of the Mora- 
vian missionary at the most remote station in 
Greentand, 

He was a middle-aged man, and had left family 
and friends behind when he went to this lonely 
hamlet within the Arctic circle to preach to the 
Eskimos. He had not a single companton fn the 
frozen North. 

For one or two years his eager zen! sustained 
him, then he was suddenly overcome by a terrible 
homesickness, He would look out upon the vast 
and awful ley solitudes until he felt that he should 
go mad unless he could hear the voice of one of 
his own people, or see a familiar face. 

He struggled against this depression, but in 
vain. Then his common-sense came to his rescue. 
Tle went to work vigorously to convert a chamber 
in his cabin Into a likeness of the living-room in 
his oll home. 

The plain wooden chairs and the desk were 
easily copied. Pictures from Danish papers cov- 
ered the walls. He had with him the cup ant 
saucer which he had used at home. He brought 
them out. He taught his native servant to prepare 
Danish dishes. 

Once a year a ship from home came to the sta. 
tion bringing supplies; among them back numbers 
of a daily paper for a year. Instead of reading 
them all with greedy haste he stored them away, 
anil every morning the paper of that date for the 
year before lay on his breakfast-table. 

These little homely means slowly effected a cure 
and restored him to cheerfulness. 

Not many of us have the courage or intelligence 
to fight sorrow with the shrewd rational remedies 

















government by the whole people is an experiment ! 


with which we would meet other ills!) Submission 
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and prayer are the only cure for the roul; but the 
shattered nerves need more commonplace, practi- 
cal treatment. 

“Gin ye canna kill your trouble, gang abvot it,” 
isa wise Scotch prescription which we would do 
well to heed. 





+o -- 
SELLING THEIR GODS. 


The Shan States, as the country lying between 
Burmah and China is called, have been explored 
by Europeans lately for the first time. In “A 
Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan 
States,” an English traveller, Mr. H. Hallett, gives 
an account of the places where the Shan boys, or 
auch of them as are fortunate enough to receive 
instruction at all, go to school. 

They are taught by the monks and abbots of the 
Buddhist monusteries, and sleep, with the acolytes 
and some of the priests, in the rooms where they 
are taught. The monasteries consist of a hall di- 
vided into two portions; one part level with the 
veranda, where the scholars are taught, and the 
other part, where the monks receive their visitors, 
two fect above the rest of the building. 

In the larger buildings the monks sleep in the 
cloisters; in the amatler ones, their beds may be 
seen rolled up, with those of the acolytes and 
school-boys, round their pillows against the walls. 

A conspicuous object in these halls is the row of 
images of Buddha on a raised stand against the 
wall in the background. Before them are offerings 
of taper candles, flowers and prayer-fags. Per- 
haps the largest image is made of alabaster, in 
which case it has been carried a great distance, 
from the quarries of Burmah. 

Standing about this image, or on a lower shelf, 
will be other images, some of wood or clay covered 
with gold leaf, some of silver having a core of hard 
resin, others of soapstone, and some of terra cotta, 




















the last greatly resembling the images of saints in jC 


their niches sold {n Italy. 

One who has an eye for curiosities Ie naturally 
attracted by these images, and secks an interview 
with the abbot, who is teaching a class of boys. 


After he ts asked many questions, he will very | 


likely say that his eyesight is much impaired, and 
will more than hint that a present of a pair of 
spectacles would be acceptable. 

When the visitor hints that he would like one or 
more of the images of Buddha, the abbot is very 
greatly shocked, and declares that he cannot think 
of parting with one, because they have been 
offered by the people. 

But if the bargainer pulls outa handful of silver, 
the abbot will probably give the boys a recess, and 
with much haggling about the price and a show of 
reluctance, will sell some of the gods. 

He fs sure, however, in order to salye his con- 
seience, to exact a promise to treat the image with 
respect, declaring that if you do not, evil things 
will happen to you, a3 well as to himself. 





—__+o—__—_ 
QUEEN AND PRINCE. 


“Silence is a test of friendship,” sald some oue, 
meaning that two persons, who are friends, can 
enjoy each other's company for hours without 
conversing. Mr. Cooper, an English artist, tells 
an anecdote of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, 
which suggests that a test of matrimonial happiness 
may be the ability of one to be amused by a joke 
at the other's hobbies. 

The artlat, who excelled in painting domestic 
animals, was invited by the Queen to the Isle of 
Wight to paint the portrait of a tine Guernsey cow, 
which had been presented to her by the Corpora- 
tion of the Island. The artist went down to 
Osborne and began painting the animal and her 
calves, a yearling and a three-months-old. While 
the picture was unfinished, the Queen expressed a 
desire to see it, and Mr. Cooper carried it to 
Osborne House. 

As soon aa the Queen saw it, she exclaimed, 
“Oh yes, that is my Bufie!” 

“But, Mr. Cooper,” said Prince Albert, “how 
about those dock-leaves that you have put into the 
foreground?” 

“Your Royal Highness,” answered Mr. Couper, 
“still-life helps the pictorial combination, and the 
dock-leaves enable me to avoid the monotony of 
grass and earth.” 

“Well,” said Prince Albert, jocosely, and with a 
look at the Queen, who was fond of farming, 
“they are beautifully painted and assist the com. 
position, but they don't give evidence of good 
farming.” 

The Queen, shaking her finger at the Prince, 
said: “How about that pool of water in which th 
heifer’s hind-legs are standing?” 

The Prince saw the point, for his specialty in 
farm-work was good drainage, and said, laughing. 
ly, “I think it 1a a beautiful artistic idea, and gives 
a stamp of nature to the acene.” 

“Yes, Albert,” replied the Queen, “and I like its 
introduction; but that pool is not evidence of good 
draining.” 

Upon thia Queen, Prince and artist laughed 
heartily. 


ee - 
INTERFERENCE. 


Abraham Hayward, an English wit anc 
of the present century, had a genius fe 
He knew everybody considered worth knowing, 
and cultivated conversation as a fine art. As age 
pt upon him, his appetite for admiration in- 
creased with a dislike of being interrupted by 
other ambitious talkers. 

One day, he was dining at a house where an 
eminent Frenchinan, who was among the guests, 
talked much and well. He cut into Hayward’s 
best stories, and with the skill of a practised 
raconteur, talked the Englishman down. 

After dinner, Hayward approached hia hostess, 
and said to her with that familiarity which was his 
privilege : 

“Lady Waldegraye, you really must not have 
Count X— here to ¢ ain? 

“But why, Mr. [Hayward ?” 

“Because he spoils conversation.” 





author 
society. 

























THE YOUTH 


This reminds us of an old lady who protested 
against selling the discarded.church carpeta by 
auction, on the ground that such an act would be 
| irreverent. 

“Put up at auction them carpets we've kneeled 
on xo many years!” cried she. 

“But, Sister Gifford,” remonstrated an acquaint- 
ance, “they must be sold.” 

“So they must,” replied she, impulsively, “and 
I’m ready to buy ’em. But if they’re put up at 
auction, Sister Pinkham will run ‘em way up to 
spite me!” 





or — 


COINCIDENCES. 


Many a person has been surprised by events 
occurring, as it seems, at the immediate suggestion 
of the victim. The excitement of the moment 
claims fate, Divine Providence, an unknown law 
of association or power of mind over matter as 
suitable explanations; but calm reason classifies 
such phenomena under the vagarious realm of 
pure coincidence. 


A well-known insurance magnate, who wa: 
the habit of taking almost dally trips bet 
Albany and New York on the train, had the un 
comfortable experience of having a’ wheel break 
right under his seat while the train was going at 
full xpeed. By a fortunate jump he narrowly 
escaped with his life. This experience made a 
deep impression upon him. 

Some weeks afterward he touk the same train, and 
as it happened was in almost the same seat. As 
he was chatting with a friend, he happened to look 
out of the window, and recognized the landscape 
and the spot of his narrow escape. Naturally fe 
told his friend the story of the broken wheel. 

“It was exactly in this spot it happened. The 
train was making the same speed. It was the 
most awful grinding, noise I ever heard. It makes 
me tremble to think of it. Great heavens! There 
Hitis again!” = 

The identicaT aécident had actually happened on 
the same train, almost between the same two flelds 
adjoining the track, and the victim of this strange 

cidence barely escaped the same way as be- 


























ch coincidences happen frequ 
cult of credence. Darwin, in his “Voy- 
age of a Naturalist,” mentions one of the sane 
kind, though different in degree. One of the party 
was speaking of the earthquake of Taleahuano, in 
Northern Chili, where his father lost all his prop- 
erty, and he himself had barely eseaped with hts 
life In the earthquake at Valpi . 

He mentioned a curious coincidence which then 
happened. 
and said be would never sit ina room in these 
countries with the door shut, as, owing to his hav 
Ing done #0, he had nearly lost his life at Copiapo. 
Accordingly he opened the door, and no sooner had 
he done this, than be cried out, “Here it comes 
again!” and ‘the famous shock commenced. The 
| whole party escaped. 





ntly, but are 
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MAKING RICE-PAPER. 


The so-called rice-paper ix not made from rice, 
fs ita name implies, but from the snow.white pith 


genus represented in the United States by the com- 
mon sarsaparilia and the apikena The tree 
grows in Formosa, and, v0 far as is known, no- 
where el-e. The stems are transported to China, 
and there the rice-paper is made, which is used by 
native artists for water-color drawings, or dyed of 
various colors and made Into artificial flowers. 
Mr. Hoste, in his “Three Years in Western China,” 
describes the process of making the paper. 


1 was invited to visit a worker in pith after night- 
fall. Although somewhat surprised at the hour 
named, L accepted the invitation. 

On arriving at the house, I was ushered Into a 
badly Hghted room, where'a man was sitting ata 
tablé with his tools in front of him. These con. 
sisted of a smooth stone, about a foot square, and 
a large knife or hatchet with a short wooden 
‘handle. The blade was about a foot long, two 

inches broad, and nearly half an inch thick at the 
back. It was sharp as a razor. 

Placing a piece of cylindrical pith on the stone, 
land his left hand on'the top, he rolled the pith 
| backward and forward for a moment until he got 
jit into the required position. Then, xcizing the 

knife with his right hand, he held the edge of the 
blade, after a feint or two, cloxe to the pith, which 
he kept rolling to the left with his left hand until 
nothing remained to unroll; for the pith had, by 
the application of the knife, been pared into a 
| square white sheet of uniform thickness. All that 
| remained to be done was to square the edges. 

If the reader will roll up a sheet of paper, lay it 
ona table, place the left hand on top, and geitly 
unroll it to the left, he will have a good idea of 
how the feat was accomplished. 

It seemed so easy that I determined to have a 
trial. Dosing asa professional worker, I succeeded 
in hacking the pith, and in nearly maiming myself. 
| A steady hand and a keen eye are required for 
the work, and hence it is that the so-called rice- 
| ris manufactured only at night, when the 

rity Ia asleep and the makers are not'liable to be 
disturbed. 

I - er 














































CHRONIC RAIN. 


Young men who ape English manners and cus. 
'toms are reviled daily by newspaper wits. One 
| of them is even represented as carrying an um- 
brella on a fair day, “because it’s raining in 
London, doncher know!” An equally logical 
reason ts ascribed to the artist, Fusell. 

One of his peculiarities was that of carrying a 
large ginghamh umbrella of 4 conspicuous: color, 
generally red, whether the weather were fine or 
not. One day, a friend met him bearing bis usual 
burden, and called to him: 

“Halloa, Fusell! What do you want that old 
umbrella for, this fine day?” 

“Oh, 








“What do'I want it fo 
I'm going to see Constable.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

“Why, whenever I go to «ce him, he’s always 
painting rain!” 


answered he. 


HE WAS SELFISH. 


An Arabic ancedote, illustrative of the subtile- 
ness of selfishness, which enables it to glide into 
the heart of a saint, is told of the holy Mohamme- 
dan, Sakati. 


He said that for twenty years he had never 
ceased imploring Divine pardon for haying once 

med, “Praise be to God! On being asked 
easoh for such persistent praying, he an- 
swered : 

“A five broke out In Baghdad, and a person came 
tome and told me that my shop had cseaped, on 
i which T uttered those words; and even to this 

nt T repent of having said Decause it 
«1 that I wished better to myself than to 
_ others.”” 























A German, one of the party, got up, | 


of a small tree belonging to the genus Aralia, aj 
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| ENGLISH PORCELAIN STONE CHINA. 
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For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best ! 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 2centsa bottle. Sold by druggists, (Adv. 


For 
Boys 


This shoe was first made by 


us for use in families of a few of 
our personal friends who failed 








Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere. send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 


the kamples and postage. and we will send you 
3) good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 



















rou to find in the stores 
neve a neat and stylish shoes 


for the boys, which 
would stand 
hard wear. 


A boy’s shoe should be made 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done, and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 
it costs a little extra. 


Inn’t it worth something ¢ 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 


THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself, They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown 
by cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid : 
1.50, Ladies’ sizes; Men's sizes, 2 cents more ; Chil- 
dren's sizes, 40 cents less. Any width. Black or Red. 
Ilustrated catalogue and price-list sent on application. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole gents, 
or 


East 13th Street, New Y 





A Birthday Gift. 


Nothing is more pleasing for 
a little girl than a beautiful 
dressed doll — latest style. 

The pub- 
lishers of 
Tue Youtu’s 
= COMPANION 
have had 
these dolls 
made in Eu- 
rope after the celebrated Jumeau | 
model, having the ball and socket | 
joints at the elbows, shoulders, 
knees and hips, also joint at the: 
neck. It has a beautiful Bisque 
head, with “natural” eyes and 
flowing hair. 

Price, $1.00. Postage 40 cts. 


Ask your retailer for a pair of the Heywood 
Shoes for Boys—if he doesn't keep them, 
we will send them to you—Button or Lace— 

Sizes 13 to 134, $2.15; 2 to 53g, $3. Three widths. 
| 


| Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir- 
‘cular, telling you how to secure 
a pair for yourself FREE. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


REFERENCE—Any National Bank. oe UE 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C08 


breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 
7 Y wad, 
No Chemicals 
in its preparation. It has more 
¢ times the strength of Cocoa 
th Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
therefore far more economical, 
leas than one cent acup. It ts 
us, nourishing, etrengghening, EA- 
sILY Diersrep, and admirably adapted 
valid as well as pergons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


_W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


THMA Coney ot eek 
dress, we will mail vt CURED ietie' F R E E 


DR. TAFT BROS., ROCHE 





































O we give this Set as a Premium to those who 

get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, 
Spices and Extracts. We are Importers of Tea, 
Coffee and Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. 
We want YOU to send for our 120-page Price and 
Premium List. It tells the whole story. Costs you 
nothing. Will interest and pay you. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
793 Washington Street, Boston. 





Dinner Set, No. 131, 118 Pieces. 


Packed and delivered at depot for $8 cash. 


\ Tes HUMORS 


Cold, raw winds of winter fan to fury itching, burning, and scaly humors and 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood. No pen can describe their severity, 
no language can exaggerate the suffering of those afflicted, especially of little 
Winter is the best time to 


Cuticura Remedies are the greatest skin cures, 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times, are absolutely pure, and 








babies, whose tender skins are literally on fire. 
fect a permanent cure. 


agreeable to the most sensitive, and 
may be used on the youngest infant and 
most delicate invalid with gratifying and 
unfailing success. Cuticura, the great 
skin cure, instantly allays the most in- 
tense itching, burning, and inflamma- 
tion, permits rest and sleep, heals raw 
and irritated surfaces, cleanses the 
Cuticura Soap, the only 





scalp of crusts and scales, and restores the hair. 
medicated toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. CutTi- 
cura RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and greatest of humor 
remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. 
Hence, the Cuticura Remedies cure every humor of the skin, scalp, 
and blood, with loss of hair, from pimples to scrofula, from infancy to age, when 
the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 


a- " How To Cure Diseases of THE SktN AND BLoop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Dis- 
cases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 

Curicura Remepies are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 5c.; Cuticura Soap, 25c.; Cuticura Re- 
SOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Porter Druc anp CHEmicat Corroration, Boston. 

Pimply Skin red, rough hands, painful finger-ends and shapeless nails are prevented and cured by 

P. y = » Cutlcura Soap, incomparably the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, 

while rivaling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only 

medicated totlet soap and the only preventive and cure.of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 


pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple humors of infants and children. Sale greater than the 
combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cts. 
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ABOUT THE MOON. 


Watch the new moon several successive nights, through 
an opera-giass, if possible. 

Is the concave or the convex side turned toward the 
sun? Why? 

Why does one edge always look notched P : 

Do the dark spots on the moon ever change in size, 
shape or position ? 

Read what you can about the moon. 


a 





For the Companion. 


THE BRISTOL BELL. 
e the Second in Albion's Isle 


Bevended the Faith, twas a weary while 

ie . 1 
Brea ship that sailéd from Rhode Island’s shore 
Could return to the colonist port once more. 


And the Churchmen of Bristol, who'd hoarded well 
And sent across seas for an English bell, 

vaited full many a month and Io1 
Parthe cheer of theld mew-built steeple’s song. 


But at last the good vessel at Newport lay, 

Anda brave little sloop sailed down the Bay 

‘To carry the bell to Bristol town, 

‘That should bless St. Michael’s with wide renown. 


Though the brave sloop’s men numbered only two, 
‘Their pride was enough for a galleon’s crew, 

And thetr bosoms swelled ax they fondly thought, 
Of the fame for themselves in the bell they brought. 


‘The sky never logked so blue to them, 

And even “Despalr” seemed an island gem 
In the beautiful spread of the sun-lit 
For when pride is at work, it works that way. 


“The deck is too lowly a place,” they sald, 
“For our glorious cargo; high overhead 

Let's holst It, that there its far-heard peal 
‘May speak for the righteous Joy we feel.” 


So up to the cross-trees the bell they swung, 
Forgetting by mere mischance Ita tongue ; 
“What matter!" cried braway Waldron, “1 
Will smite it myself ‘neath the arching sky!” 


Then aloft he sped with a mighty sledge 

‘To waken the sounds from the slumbering edge 
Of the Church's treasure : no greater bliss 

Had fallen to Waldron’s lot than this. 


“Give ear, good helmsman!" he cried aloud, 
As he reached the top of the slender shroud, 
‘And praise to himself for his prowess spoke, 
‘And curved his arm for the wondrous stroke. 


D.o-n-g! Glorious tone! How its echoes ran 
Around and across the horizon’s span ! 

Did ever a sound so full and clear “ 
Eurapture a listening mortal’s ear! 


‘Again '” cried the steersman in mad del 
11  iustier note from the metal smit 
And exultant his comrade called back, 
‘And Bristol shall hear it this time, I trow 


Ob, the ponderous blow that descended then— 
‘Twas beyond all telling of song or pen 

For, alack and alas, by {il-fortune’s whim 

It cracked the chureh-bell from top to rin! 


‘Then woe for the pitiful homeward sail, 

And the crestfallen heroes glum and pale, 

‘With an eager crowd on the wharf, to be met. 
With naught but a prayer to forgive and forget! 


How sing of 2 welcome turned to tears, 
Afayment sn worthless weight for yetire 

Of the parish thrift? What words for the shame 
‘That ashore with the crew and their cargo came ? 


In briefest measure thelr tale they told, ‘ 
iey’d learned a lesson that's never grown old : 

When pride, on land, sea, river or bay, 

Isat work, It can work in a wretched w 


M. A. DE WoLFE Hows, Jr. 
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For the Companion. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Jared Lincoln, an uneducated man, who had 
made within a few years a large fortune by spec- 
ulation, while driving out to Central Park passed 
Mr. Crounse, a plainly dressed, middle-aged gen- 
tleman who was on foot. 

“That man,” he said to his wife, belongs to 
one of the oldest families in New York. His 
grandfather was one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration. He has been brought up in the midst of 
retined and scholarly people. He belongs to a 
set into which I cannot enter. I would give half 
that I am worth for his start in life.” 

In the meantime Mr. Crounse looked at the 
carriage and its sumptuous equipments, and 
thought, “If I had some of that man’s money, 
how many comforts I could bring into our bare 
lives !”” 

Down one of the leafy avenues a man saun- 
tered thoughtfully, whose name is known through- 
ont the country as a brilliant magazinist. 

One of the foremost men in Wall Street rude 
past him. The men, having met at the club, 
bowed to each other. “Ah,” thought the novel- 
ist, “if J could live without writing anything but 
checks !"" 

“That fellow is famous!’ thought Dives on 
horseback, with an envious sigh. He had in his 
pocket-book a yellow newspaper clipping in which 
his name occurred as having made a few remarks 
atadinner. Dives thought of this clipping and 
said to himself, “What happiness it must be to 
see one’s name in print every day! How much 
finer a gift than money is fame.” 

‘The minister's wife, whom somebody had taken 
out to drive, saw one of the parishioners pass, a 
woman who ruled in an exclusive fashionable 
clique. A thrill, almost of envy, disturbed her 
calm breast. How pleasant it must be to live 
in a social atmosphere pure and refined, to es- 
cape all that is vulgar and painful in life! 

The other woman's yes grew troubled as she 


looked wistfully into the serene face of the clergy- 
man’s wife. i 





kness and death come, to know where to turn 
as she does! To live always apart from the 
worry and pain of the world, close to God !"" 

So each man and woman went on a separate 
way, envying the other. For the great mistake 





“Oh, to have her faith!” she thought. “When | 


blessing which God has bestowed upon our 
brother, and is blind to the good which He has 
given to us. 


or —— 


FRANKLIN’S BIRTHDAY. 


The birthday of Benjamin Franklin, Javuary 
seventeenth, is celebrated every year by the prin- 
tera of the United States with a ball or a banquet. 
To the last years of his long life, when he was 
President of Pennsylvania, after having been 

ne 





American Minister at the Court of Frane 
styled himself “Benjamin Franklin, Printe 
indeed he was, for he always had a printing-prese 
in his house, and used it, much as we now use the 
type-writer.. Besides thus claiming fellowship 
with the honorable guild of printers, he rendered 
it some golld services. 

He did not invent the art of advertising, but he 
originated the American way of advertising. I 
was the first to use picturés in advertisem mts 
some of which be engraved with his own hand and 


penkuife. His cut of the runaway apprentice 
might be termed an “unkind cut,” for he had been 

















himeelf a runaway apprentice. 
Having a newspaper of his own, he advertised 
everything that he bought or sold with the great. 





est amplitude and profusion —bvuks, pamphlets, 
paper, rags, lampbluck, ink, wine. He was tl 
verei the mighty power of udve 
tising, and the first who perceived what an impo 
tant thing it is that an advertisement should be 
written and priuted in just the right w 
He rendered printers another service in showing 
them the effectlveness of humor in enhancing the 
value of newspapers, and in promoting good 
causes. In those times there were no journalists 
except printers, and commonly the same hand 
wrote and set in type the paragraphs of new: 
From first to lust, hé knew the value of a litle fun 
in the newspaper, and how helpful itmay be made 
in exposing false pretensions and in recommend. 























ing virtuous habits. His first boyish essays, tim 
idly thrust under the door of the printing.ofiice, 
ang the last piece he ever wrote, done a few days 





before his death, were humorous. 

‘At the same time, he never abused the power of 
the press by harsh criticisin or insinuations of bad 
motives. It would be dificult, if vot impossible, to 
find in the thirty years’ file of his Pennsylvania 
Gazette an article Intended to wound the feelings 
of an individual. 

‘The printers do well, then, to celebrate the day 
on which the great printer of America first saw 
the light, one hundred and eighty-five years ago; 
but we are all equally indebted to him. "It was he 
who first set the brain of America at the work of 
nventing and Improving, in which It has continued 
ever since, to the great benefit of the whole world; 
and he it was whore electrical discoveries gave the 
irresistible impulze to the development of electri- 
cal sclence which to-day is flooding our cities with 
light, and supplying our engines with power. 

uit the best of hin was his goodness, his char. 
ity, his tolerance, hie admirable temper, his _pa- 
triotism, his humanity. So far from being pen - 
rious or penny-wise, he was the very soul of gen. 
erosity, the man to share his last shilling with 2 
friend,’ and to risk joyfully bis whole estate for 
his country, both of which’ he did more than once. 

He was ‘one of the men who value money with 
out overvaluing it, and he knew precively when he 
had enough of it. At the age of forty-two, when 
he bad been in business twenty years, and had 
created the most prosperous establishment of the 
kind in the colonies, he retired, in order to devote 














ence. He had acquired an estate of seven hundred 
pounds a year, and he considered it enough. 

At the ‘call of his country, he gave up all his 
chosen pursuits. He laid aside his electrical a 
paratus, his musical ylasses, his books and rn 
collections to spend nbn ux and troubl 
years in the strife of politics and the devi 
diplomacy, from which his country issued vieto 
rious and free, himself ng, in the Importance 
of the services he had rendered and in the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens, next to Washington. 

















or 
CAST-IRON “ BRICKS.” 


Most of the building materials now in use have 
been employed with greater or less skill for thou. 
sands of years. Since primitive man discovered 
the adaptability of stone, wood and burned bricks 
composed of clay and sand for house-building, no 
equally useful building waterial has been added 
to the list. According to the American Furniture 
Gazette, a German mechanic has recently patented 
an invention which has certainly many advantages 
over the old-fashioned brick of clay, though use 
may not prove it to be in all respects superior. 


Its practical design aud ingenuity are character. 
istic of the modern tendency of inventions. It ix 
in the form and of about the size of an ordinary 
brick, but is composed of cast Iron and Is hollow 

The shell is so thin that the brick weighs less 
than one made of clay. A wall is built of. such 
bricks without the use of mortar, and no. skilled 
labor is required in laying them. The upper ani. 
lower sides of the bricks are provided with grooves 
and projecting ribs, which fit Into each other easily 
and perfectly and form a wall of great strength. ~ 

There are ‘also two large elreular openings in 
the ‘upper side of each brick, arranged 80 aa to 
receive projections on the lower side of the brick 
that is to be placed above it. One of these projec 
lions is hook-shaped, which insures a solid hold, 
‘ wall of the bricks is very quickly put together. 

.ifter the wall ts built ft {8 covered with paint 
‘This closes all the cracks, renders the wall alr 
tight, and prevents the bricks from rusting. “By 
the use of good paint the wall can be made highly 
ornamental. The bricks are very durable, and a 
building made of them is perhaps as uenrly fire. 
proof us possible a 

A wall thus constructed can be taken down or 
rebuilt as readily as it can be put up. ‘There is no 
mortar to be removed, us there 1s when clay bricks 
are used. A house with such walls fs cool in sum. 
mer and warm in winter, for the large air apaces 
prevent the passage of heat. 

With a supply of such bricks a man can put up 
his own House, and be entirely independent wf 
bricklayers, mortar-mixers and hod-carriers. If 
he does not like his house, he can take it down and 
build another with the same material, which is 
always as good as new. 
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A TOUCH OF NATURE. 


A writer in the Boston Democrat relates an inci. 
dent which proves that genuine humanity is not 
confined to those why are sufticiently well:to.do to 
contribute liberally to the funds of humane xocle- 
ties. The writer was passing along one of the 
business streets of Boston early on a summer 
morning, at an hour when few people had risen, 
‘The strevts, ned only with store: 
| were almost deserted. 
Presently a 

dinner-pall in. his hand 
The man wore soiled and 





sand warehouses, 


he saw ay 





kinginan, carrying a 
around a ¢orner, 
tered clothes, and 











in life is, that each of us overrates the peculiar 


looked as if he might he maki 


docks or coat. eens 


ards for a long day's work. 





his whole time and ‘strength to the pursuit of sci. | 





y to the | 


J t this moment a thin and forlorn cat came 
atat “in alley and walked toward the passing 
workingman, mewip, pitcously. The an stopped 

the cat, which ree 
Pert de Back rub against the man’s legs 
ler and louder. 


by arching its back, rubbing 

d mewing 
aN tuvery: PH be bound,” said the workingman. 
“some one’s gone and left ye.” 

He opened his dinner-pall, took wut one of two 

sandwiches which were there, opened it an 
removed the piece of corned beef that wax between 
the slices of bread, and gave the meat to the cat, 
breaking the beef up and feeding it to the anima 
eee the cat was greedily eating the last of the 
meat, a small and very lean and dirty dog came 
running up, looking wistfully at the proceeding. 
‘The cat niade vo movement toward Might. The 
dog was evidently an acquaintance. 
108 aN anions {0 distress!” said the working: 
man. He said nothing more, but, taking the other 
of the two sandwiches out of his pail, opened that, 
removed the meat, and fed It to the dog. Then he 
went on to his day’s work, without any meat for 
inls own dinner, but leaving the cat purring con- 
jtentedly and the dog lying in a sunny doorway 
| with the air of one who says: 


“Fate cannot harm me—I have dined to-day.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE GOLDEN HOUSE OF NERO. 


In earth’s dark bosom Nero's palace Hes ; 
‘Huge vaults and arches crumble in decay, 
Like skeletons which pass in dust away. 
Along the corridors the sad wind cries 
‘And mourns the past, and light of sunny skies. 
‘Weird reptiles creep amid the twilight grey, 
And waters drip like one who weeps for aye’ 
The fame which passes and the love which dies. 
But far above us, where the daisies stare, 
‘The wild bird pours futo the list ning blue 
Its song of hope and pleasure ever new ; 
And seems to say, Tho" ruin scatter low 
Brave hall and palace, still the world is fair, 
And where a stone decays, a flow'r may grow. 


MARGARET THomas. 
+o 


MARCHED TO DEATH. 


Mr. Goss, in his “Recollections of a Private,” 
says that few Generals seemed to understand how 
to march troops to good atlvantage—so as to cover 
long distances without needless fatigue. “Officers, 
unencumbered with baggage, with good horses 
and-well-filled flasks, thoughtlessly marched men 
tw deuth.” A wise General, he says, halted his 
troops often, and iu that way made long distances, 
and yet brought bis men in comparatively fresh. 


Little Day was nota handsome boy, but as brave 
a patriot as ever fired a gun. His face was bronzed 
by long campaigning, but he was hollow-cheeked, 
and his eyes, dark and expressive, seemed the 
largest part ‘of his face. Joe said’ there didn’ 
seem to be much to him but his plue! 
reported sick, and was in every fight with his regi- 
ment, 

He'had heen slightly wounded twice in battle, 
but had told me that he was hoping to come out of 
the service rugged and strong, and afterward to 
complete his education. “Then,” said he, “I shall 
| be proud of having fought through the war.” 

‘The marching, since we left camp, had been very 
‘hard, and our brigade had been marched in such & 

way us needlessly to exhaust the men. 
after one of our long m: 

















One night, 
hes, Joe came to me 





Jand said, “Little Day is kind of petered out. I 
guess you'd better come and see him.” 
T roused myself from a sleep, and went. Little 





Day clasped my 
come?” 
“What's the matter?” I inquired. 
“Vm all marched out,” was the reply. 

“Don't lose your courage,” said I, 
come out all right.” 

“I never ave lyst my courage, but there's no 
in me.” 


hand, and said, “I knew you would 








md you'll 






you can do fora sick man on the 
. except to give him sympathy, ao [ stayed 
by him during the night. When I awoke it was 
broad daylight. Little Day lay with his eyes wide 
open, looking wistfully, as if he would make a re. 
quest. 

“What ty It? Is there anything I can do for 

»” Tinguired. 
“Yes, turn me over so T can see the sun rise,” he 
faintly ‘whispered. 

When 1 returned from roll-call, rough, stalwart 
Joe, with tears on bis cheek, touched myarm, and 
said, softly, “Little Day is dead!" 

He had fallen asleep to wake, I trust, ina more 
glorious sunrise. The verdict of the boys, ax they 
crossed his thin hands over his breast, and closed 


his mournful cyesin their last sleep, was, “Mar 
to death!” 














or 


ON A GLACIER. 


Tobogganning on a glacier is a sport which might 
daunt any but an adventurous soul. Evidently it 
is an experience never to be matched or forgotten. 
A descent over a part of the Silyretta Glacier, 
which lies nearly ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and is for the most part smooth and 
free from the dangers common to glaciers, is de- 
veribed by Miss Margaret Symonds in the Pall 
Malt Budget : 


|. Herr Guler hud for 











7 a long time entertained the 

plan of tobogganning over a large portion of the 

lncler. | Aw the autumn advanced, and the surface 
e glacier grew xmooth, he urged me 

| the expedition, and T consented willingly, token 


¥, tobog. 
sunning being my favorite sport. Four tobo, 3 
Tad to be eateied up the four thoumud Teer eae 





the march was, of course, 
Athalf-past iour we reached the club hut, a tin 
stone ediffce with two rooms, a table, an iron stove, 
and hay to sleep on. Soon afterward the glacies 
was in shadow. “Darkness fell suddenly. Itwas a 
Wonderful world of snow and stars upon which 
we gazed before we went to sleep. 

Atthree o’clock in the morning we were aroused, 
und continued our march for fully un hour ena 
half up over the snowfields, stoppin, 


slow and laboriou: 



















stop) about evi 
forty vards to place a stick In'theesnune Chak, 
should guide us on our downward course, Finally 
we reached the top of the glacier, and after some 
delay, Christian and 1 took our seats, and started 
slowly forward over the first gentle incline. Guler 


tollowed- with, my friend. 
imooth and very slow at first; then, ona el 

my toboggan glided more easily, then bountetice, 
ward. realized that I was on the verge of the 
freat rounded summit of the Silvretta Pass, 





low me lay the billowy sea of unending whine: 
beyond that again broken bits of moraines qos 
zl Impees of the verdurous Prittigil, eee en 


by innumerable ranges. endiny 

whole Bernese Oberland. ‘The Y 

breathless Might T have ever Nowe wee Ene Most 
Up dashed the fresh sn fa 





ow into m: Miin; 
my my eyelids, my mouth and nostdhe ane 
plastering itself in upon my’ chest, AN power ot 





ntrolling my headlong e 
a second all consclousnes 
T was seized with the int 


and hurled forward wi 
choked by ne 


‘ourse had vanished. For 
sof danger forsook me. 
toxication of movement, 

closed eyes and lungs 
the driving snow, which ‘tx 0 











before me. ees 
woven | recovered my senses it was to find my.| 


launched forth upon a gentler slope, and | 


hed | 





many metres to the left of the assigned course. 
few feet in front of me I became aware of an old 
scar of ucrevasse. It was neck or nothing, and 1 
had no energy to stop. I shot acroas it, and steered 
out upon an even plain of ice. I had descended 
through the sunlight, in the space of five minutes, 
a tract of snowfleld which it had taken us more 
than an hour to climb at dawn. 
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IN MORTAL PERIL. 


Dr. C. C. Abbott, in “Outings at Odd Times,” 
tolls a tragic tale of an adventure which once befell 
an old lady, “long, long ago.” The epot where she 
lived was almost a wilderness, and was beset with 
the perils of a new and scantily settled land. 


‘The now almost forgotten Camden and Amboy 
Rajlroad was in operation, but though scarcely i 
mile distant, lt was as nothing to her. She knew 
neither what nor where ft was. But where the 
best whortleberries grew, In the back swamp, that 
was knowledge worth her possessing. 

Although her cousin Abijah had killed a bear 
there, during tae winter, she did not atop to think 
of that, but one day started for berries where few 
men would care to follow. With a light heart she 
gathered and gathered, until at length an ominous 
shrieking fell upon her ears. 

“Could it be another bear?” thought she, and 
turned her face homeward. Her big basket wax 
not quite full, and there were such foads of fruit 
within easy reach! ‘This wae tantalizing, but all 
her doubt Vanished with the second shriller, more 
unearthly scream. 

‘The path was no longer plain, nor was she sure- 
footed. As she pitched recklessly forward, the 
berries were bounced by handfuls from her basket, 
and finally, In despair, she threw uside the basket 
itself. 

And still sounded through the swamp the terrible 
screeching of that angry bear. At last, she could 
see her cottage through the thickly set trees, but 
not so plainly the tortuous path. One misstep, and 
she sank, walst-deep, in the yielding mud of an 
old well, and there she stood screaming, until her 
husband came to the rescue. 

“Do be still, Hannah,” was his first remark, after 
she had chokingly called his attention to the still 
audible cries of the bear, “that’s only the new- 
fangled steam-ingine whistlin’ 

“And to think,” the old lady was wont to remark, 
on concluding this story, ‘to think I lost all them 
beautiful berries 
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SETTLING A DISPUTE. 

It is not often that a criminal testifies against 
himgelf, but a correapondent mentions a case in 
which the temptation proved too strong. A man 
had been shot, under very peculiar circumstances, 
and the conviction or acquittal of the prisoner 
turned upon the evidence concerning his exact use 
of the weapon. 


It was argued by the prosecution that, from the 
nature of the wound, the accused must have been 
in the street at the time of the shooting, and fired 
the pistol while on horseback. Furthermore, it 
was asserted by the lawyer that the pletol must 
have been held’ by both hands at the time of i 
discharge, and certain ingenious theories were 
advanced to support the statement. 

On the other hand, it was alleged by the counsel 
for the defence, that the shot must have been fired 
from within the house. 

The accused had shuMled ver 
seat during the discussion of th 
he broke {n with the remark : 

“You're both on you wrong abvut this shootin’. 
An" I'm blessed if f don’t tell you how it was, sec: 
in’ as I did It an’ ought er know. ’Twa’n’t done 
with any pistol, an’ ‘twa’n’t done on horseback nor 
in no room. I was in the corn.tield acrost the road, 
an! I sighted the old double-barrel gun on a stump 
| in’ blazed away. An’ now that p'int’s settled, | 
| hope the court “will give me credit for tellin’ the 

‘ruth.”” 

The court did give him credit for telling the 
truth, and also gave him ten years for an attempt 
utmadnelaughter. But it was a satisfaction to have 
that “p'int” settled. 




















uneasily in_his 
point, and finally 





Ses 
HONEST. 


A gentleman who passed the autumn some fifty 
miles from Philadelphia pays a tribute to the hon 
esty of the Quaker lady with whom he boarded. 
He passed several weeks at her house, and when 
the time came for him to leave, he packed up his 
Delongings, paid his bill, and said good-by, leaving 
the house by the stage-coach, which, in primitive 
fashion, was to take him to the’nearest rallway 
station. 


The stage stopped for a few moments at the vil- 
lage post-ofiice, while the mail was made ‘up, and 
the gentleman, sitting on the box, saw his landlady 
coming down the street. The driver came out and 
| mounted to his place, but the Quakeress made 

signs to him to wait, and ina moment she was at 
the side of the coach, 

table,” she sald, 
ina wisp of paper. 


“1 found this in thy dressin, 
extending something wrapped 

“What is it?” the gentleman askea, it being 
rather dificult to reach down to where she stood. 
| She unrolled the wisp of paper with the greatest 
| STavity, and showed—a discarded quill toothpick. 

“Oh, thank you!” the gentleman said, eudeavor- 
ing uot to smile. “It {8 of no value.’ You may 
keep it.” 

“It is of no value to me," she responded, with 
unmoved seriousness, and ‘standing upon the step 
she reached to him the wisp of paper. 

‘There wax manifestly nothing to do but to take 
it, und so the ridiculous scene was ended by the 
Kentleman's pocketing the quill, and thanking the 

ringer ax gravely ayif it had been a gold watch. 
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SURE OF HIS WIFE. 


“Pooh!” said one man in the horse-car, asa group 
of business men were on their way down town, 
“my wife is the most methodical, careful, neat 
woman you cver saw. It is all nonsense for a 
Woman to let a house run into disorderly ways. 
You ought to see how my wife does things.” 


“Well, of course that {» all very well in theory,” 
responded another; “but the Dest housekeeper 
gets behind, or something, sometimes. 

“My wife’ nerer does. She is always the same. 
She keeps everything in first-class shape.” 

“She must he a remarkable person,” said another 
man. “How long have you been married?” 

“Ten years. And she never disappointed me. 
Why, géntlemen, she always puts everything in 
the same place, and you kiow just where to find 
what you are after. ‘For instance, 1 went to my 
handkerchief drawer this morning before day- 
| light, and took outa handkerchic® and put it in 
imy pocket before starting out, and I know just 
as well as T know my own name that that hand. 
kerchief is just such'a size, and has my initials 
worked tn silk in one corner,” 

And the boastful man put his hand in his 
and pulled out—and unfolded—a white migl 
with long strings dangling from Its 
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For the Companion. 
DAISY’S CALENDAR.—I. 


Now here's a Calendar bright and new; 
Come, Daisy, this one ts juet for you. 
We'll learn the letters crooked and queer, 
And what they stand for, Daisy, my dear. 
Here’s J A N at the top, 
you know, 
Which stands for plenty 
of ice and snow, 
And skates and sleda, and 
snug little beds 
‘That are cozy and warm 
when the north winds 
blow. 
It stands for the good re- 
solves we make, 

That we’ll haste to mend 
if ever they break; 
For cakes and calls and 
Happy New Year; 
For sleigh-rides merry,— 

for January— 
That’s what it stands for, 
Daisy, my dear. 


— 


For the Companion. 


ONE DAY AT GRANDPA'S. 


“I wonder if 1 can bor- 
row two or three children 
for a day or two?” called 
a famillar voice at the 
door, 

“Oh! oh! it’s Uncle 
Gerald !”’ cried threeeager 
voices, and three pairs of 
feet hurried into the hall. 

Then Uncle Gerald was 
hugged and kissed, until 
he cried for mercy. 

“Do somebody help, or 
I shall be strangled! Call 
the police !’’ 

Mrs. Bastow looked on, 
laughing, but did not offer 
to help him. She knew 
very well that her brother 
enjoyed it fully as well as 
the children. 

“If you only will come 
in and stay a long time,” 
said Phil, trying to pull 
him into the sitting-room. 

“You are always in 
such a hurry,” said Clare. 
“Please do sit in the arm- 
chair, till we look at you.” 

Uncle Gerald seated 
himself, and took Dolly 
on his knee. 

“Ask your mamma if 

you may go home with 
me, and stay till to-mor- 
row afternoon,”’ he said. 
“Pine Hill is smooth and 
hard. It’s fine coasting, 
and the ‘double ripper’ 
hasn’t had a slide this 
year.”” 

“Tam almost afraid to 
have them go,” said the 
mother, doubtfally, inan- 
swer to the children’s 
eager entreaties. ‘They 
might get hurt coasting, 
or take cold.” 

“Bless your heart!” ‘ 
cried this funny uncle. 
“There isn’t the slightest 
danger. The hill, you 
know, is half a mile long, 
and from the top you can 
see half-way across the continent—or less. Be- 
sides, there isn’t a team a month which thinks of 
going to Europe that road, and as for their taking 
cold—haven’t they a grandmother and two or 
three aunts, ready to rub them in sweet oil, roll 
them in cotton batting, and bake them in the 
oven, if they even dare to sneeze ?”” 

“Well, then, if you'll promise to bring then 
home ‘safe and sound,’ early to-morrow after- 
noon,” said Mrs. Bastow, “they may go, but —”’ 

The excited children did not wait to hear the 
last of the sentence, but hurried away to find 
clean aprons, coat, cloaks, and hats, and very 
soon after, they were seated beside their uncle in 
the sleigh, behind the Ing gray horses. 

The snow was smooth, and there was enough 
crispness in the air to make their cheeks rosy; 
but the sun shone bright and warm, and Uncle 
Gerald told funny stories, and it seemed but a 





very short time before the city was left in the | 


distance, and they drove up to the farmhouse 
door; and there was Grandpa and Grandma 


“he lower part shall be for trunks 
And for nice little rooms with bunks; 
With only room for a chair and table, 


bove shall be the drawing- room 
With window-plants that always bloom, 
And a little closet in the corner 


To hold the dust pan and the broom i 


e'll have to do our eating there 5) 

And | shall like it,! declare ! : A 
There will not be a thing about it 5 

We mustnt rub,or muddy, 








THE YOUTH'’S 





fea aud Aunt Gia: and. Aunt Tessie, ana 
their four little cousins from across the way, to 
welcome then. 

“We're going to have such fun to-morrow,” 
cried Leon and Roy. “Mamma says we must all 
go to bed early, so we must go home just as soon 

| as we've play cd a little while.’ 
“We will," said Phil. ‘Dolly always gets 
| Sleepy by seven, and we had all better go then, | 
so we shall have all the more time in the morn- . 
| ing. O grandma, how good your muffins do 
| smell!” 

After this hint grandma asked them all to taste 
her muffins, and after supper the children played 
8 few games, and then went to bed, to rise with 
the sun. Well muffled in warm clothing, the 
seven merry cousins started, with the long sled, 
for ‘Pine Hill."". But grandpa came out from the 
stable with “Old Dan” harnessed. 


COMPANION. 





“We thank you ‘all ever and ever sv much for 
the good times we’ve had,” said Phil, who was 
the oldest and most thoughtful of the children. 
“I never had so good atime in all my life, but 
we always do have nice times when we come here | 
—the very nicest times.” 

“We ought to thank ‘Old Dan’ tuo,” said Clare. 
“Oh! wasn’t it such fun?" 

“You must come and see us just as often as 
you can,” said grandina, tucking a bag of wal- 
nuts under the sleigh seat. 

Grandpa brought out a basket of red apples, 
and Aunt Grace a bag of pop-corn, and then 
Uncle Gerald whipped the horses with the reins 
or “there wouldn't be a thing left in the house,” 
he said, laughing. 

Then they all said ‘‘good-by” for the third 
time, the bells jingled, and the happy children 
were driven, merrily, to their city home. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzsles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


You may find in my first if the princess 
Vere lost or won; 
My second is spurned by thousands, 
Aud loved by none; 
My whole is a singular 
person 
The frivolous sbun, 
For he deems my first the 
best thing 
Under the sun. 


The whole, composed of 
58 letters, Is a quotation 
from acelebrated novelist, 


|THE | TTLEROY DLAN 3. commis wan 






Two 


or cear 


\ 


hough it. ai all be 
A Flag in every corner, too, 
And the mantelpiece and all the windows 
With hangings of red, white and blue: 


eS 


‘Il tell you what—when Imaman 
I mean to own a splendid Van. gC 
And travel all the wide world over, 
—_bD) India ,China and dapan. 
4 
ix horses [} shall always keep 


TT. 
Some of the places will be pecer 


theyre not , and it’s! seasy pulling, 
at ia time can go to sleep 









‘IL have a railing round the top, 
A And then, wherever I choose to stop, 
can go up there and look about me, 

SP, And the railing will not let me drop. 


nd all the wide world over theres not 
A. single country, cold or hot, 

\Where I will not go but about the ocean? 
Oh well! | shall have to keep a yacht ! 


Margaret Vandegrift 





“See here, children,” said he. ‘You'll get 
pretty tired walking up that long hill, and if 
you'll be very careful, and let him take his own 
time, you may hitch on ‘Old Dan’ to draw you 
up.” 

Was there ever such fun before? The gentle 
| old horse easily drew them to the top of the hill; 
then he was unhitched, and trotted down again, 
while the children went swiftly down on the 
“double ripper,” for almost half a mile. 

How they laughed and sang and shouted! 
They never thought of being cold; and the morn- 
ing was so short! But they were quite ready for 
grandma’s delicious dinner. 

They had such appetites that Uncle Gerald de- 
clared “that they should all have to go to the | 
Poor House if Phil and Leon and Roy stayed 
another day.”" 

After dinner Uncle Gerald bronght the sleigh 
and horses again to the door, and Phil and Clare 
and little Dolly were wrapped up warmly, and 
kissed and tucked in. 








For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day Owen was riding with his papa and 
mamma in the country, when he saw a cow in 
a field with a calf by her side and a bell on her 
neck. “Mamma,” said he, ‘“‘why does that cow 
wear a bell ?””. Mamma did not answer, her atten- 
tion being otherwise employed. Owen waited | 
a little, and then said, “Is it to call the calf to| 
dinner ?” — 

Little Harry came rushing into the house one 
day, saying, “Mamma, Mr. Clark is sick.” “Is 
he?*’ said his mother. “What's the matter with 
him?" “The doctor says it’s a theoretic throat,’” 
he answered. =— 





“Mamma, what made the preacher keep saying 
something about his ears?” asked Georg “1 
didn’t hear him say anything about them,” said 
mamma. ‘Well, he said, ‘Oh, my hearers,’ and 
I thought that meant his ears."” 









ME aid new, 


quite appropriate In ex: 
pressing the character of 
a well-known inventor, 
who was born on Jan. 17, 
1706. 

The 1, 29, 49, 34, 18, 6, 55, 
16, 2 1s ustrious. 

The 3, 4, 32, 22, 5, 42, 8, 10 
{a to line with boards 

The 7, 19, 9, 34, 11, 3 
ig an enigma. 

The $1, 62, 33, 46, 13, 12 fa 
a whirlpool. 

The 15, 21, 25, 14, 17, 45, 
27 1a web-footed. 

The 20, 24, 23, 30, 26, 41 1a 
to cover ‘cloze. 

‘The 40, 35, 43 1s to regret. 

The 38, 57, 37, 39 a a de- 
coction of flesh for food. 

The 47, 56, 51, 58 isa kind 


of x ine. 
je 44, 48, 58, 50 ts a 
enild's title for a father. 
‘The name of the author 
of this quotation and the 
one to whom it refers will 
be found in the following. 


Double Cross.Word 

Enigma. 

In caitiff, not In slave; 

In dastard, notin knave; 

In villa, not in house; 

In coney, not in mouse; 

In kickfug, not in fight; 

In fellow, not in wight; 

In running, not in walk; 

Tn singing, not in talk. 
CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
STAR PUZZLE. 
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4e ee weg 
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1to2. A grand or lofty 
style. 
to 3. A thin satin, 

2 to 3. The name of an 
American statesman, who 
died on Jan. 15, 1865. 

4 to 5. The name of an 
American statesman, who 
a born on Jan. 18, 1752. 

4to6. Makes pure. 
5to6. Wanderers. 


GILBERT FORREST. 
4. 
ANAGRAM. 
Uo ff fe em. 


These mystic words with 
meaning fraught 

A horror ho afd beyond your 
though 

And yet with smiles full 
many a time 

You’ve ‘traced through 
them historic crime. 








Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. 1891 (won—ate—nein 
—won). 


2.1. These. 2. Electric. 
8. Watchword. 4.Conyen- 
tions. 5. Festive. 6. Those. 
7. Shuttlecocks. 8. There. 
9. Enough. 10. Author. 11. 
Excellent. 12, Enough.— 


The author's name is 
Goethe. 
3. N 
EP 
warR 
O2zNnrT 
RrEbDAN 
LacTic 
ELUXATE 
ABSTRACT 
NirkovuwLwrno 
Su FF OS STON 
1 to 10—New Orleans. 11 to 19—Princeton. 
4, BurR 
EI. 
Giga 
ImpisH 
NighT 
5. SATE 
© RO P 
PDEA 
EDEN 
ODEs 
KNAB 
PORT 





Zigzage—Present, Holiday. 

6. January (Jan-u-Ary). 

7 w Y% 
raw, any. Wen, war 
awe, ear, eye, ew 
warn, ran, yearn, are, 










Wee, wary, weary, wan, 






‘Near, ere. 
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For the Companion. 
HOUSEHOLD CHEER. 


All readers know that dark, lowering days tend 
to depress the spirits. The effect is partly physl- 
cal, partly mental. Invalide feel the depressing 
influence seriously, and even those in vigorous 
heulth are senslble of it toa greater or less degree. 

Analogous to this effect of dull weather is the 
effect of gloom in the household. Indeed, the in 
fluence is even more marked in this case than in 
the other. Cloudy days are the exception in the 
outside workl, and are soon succeeded by sun- 
shine; but in gloomy homes there are few rifts in 
the all-encompassing cloud. 

‘The hygiente influence of such a state of things 
fa very bad, to say nothing of its moral and social 
effects, It is like the atmosphere of a malarial 
region, which one cannot help inhaling. 

It fs thorougitly depressing, and this means that 
every inherited morbid tendency in the members 
of such a family is strengthened; that every Incip- 
fent disease ts helped toward development; that 
where disease is in progress, the power of resis. 
tance and recuperation is weakened; that where 
epidemics are prevailing, the danger of exposure 
ig greatly incrensed; thatthe brain itself, the great 
centre of all vital forces, works with impeded 
action. 

Js it surprising that in gloomy homes there is a 
lack of spirit, hope and energy? That dark 
thoughts, impatient acts and unkind words pre 
vail? ‘That little things annoy? That husbands 
are unreasonable, mothers trritable, and children 
cross? 

We need not spend words in attempting to de. 
scribe the effect of a cheery home, where love and 
kindness reign, and husband and wife and children 
daily bask tn a sunshine nearly allied to the glory 
of heaven, and in turn radiate it into the world 
around. 

But what shall be done to change the gloom to 
cheer? In some cases, where ill health is the cause 
of the dimculty, the doctor's advice should be 
sought. In other eqses, a habit of petty fault. 
finding is the source of the trouble, and must be 
corrected. Sometimes there is a natural physical 
tendency to fretfulness, and the will must be 
aroused to counteract ft. 

A gentleman who found a habit of gloom steadily 
growing on him, at length one morning delared, 
“By the help of God, I will not yield to it any 
longer!” He seta watch upon himself, and grad- 
ually overcame the evil tendency. 

In many cases gloomy and irritable moods are 
due to overwork, want of sleep, improper food, 
foul alr in dwellings, deticiency of exercise in the 
open alr and sunshine, or to luck of change of 
scene. Int euch cases, the prime thing is to remove 
the cause of the evil. 




























= 
WALKING FISHES. 


It may seem absurd to speak of fishes as walking. 
The flying-flsh 18 well known, but its flight looks 
much like swimming in the air. We naturally 
think of fishes as living all the time in water, as 
being tncapuble, in fact, of lving anywhere clse, 
But nature maintains no hard and fast lines of dis, 
Unetion between animal life which belongs on the 
Jand and that which belongs to the water. If we 
can believe the accounts of naturalists,—and there 
are no grounds for doubting them,—there are fishes 
that traverse dry land and others that walk on the 
bottom of the » 
Ic ix reported that Dr. Francis Day, of India 
has collected several instances of the migration of 
fishes by land from one piece of water to another, 
Layard once met some peret-like flshes travelling 
along a hot and dusty gravel rowd at midday, 
Humbolit saw a species of dorus leaping over the 
dry ground, supported by its pectoral tit; and he 
Was toid of another xpecinen that had climbed a 
hillock twenty feet in height 

A French naturalist published in th 
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tons of the Linnwan Society of Normandy,” 1842, 
an account of his observations on the ambulatory 
movements of the gurnard at the bottom of the 
sea. He observed these movements in one of the 
artificial xea-ponds or tishing-traps, surrounded by 
nets, on the shore of Normandy. 

He saw a score of gurnards close their tins 
against their sides like the wings of a fly in repose, 
and, without any movement of their taile, walk 
along the bottom by means of six free rays, three 
on each pectoral fin, which they placed successively 
on the ground. 

They moved rapidly forward and backward, to 
the right and left, groping in all directions with 
these rays, as if in scarch of small crabs. Their 
great heads and bodies seemed to throw hardly any 
weight on the slender rays, or feet, being sus- 
pended in water, and having their weight further 
diminished by their swimming bladders. 

When the naturalist moved in the water the fish 
swam away rapidly to the extremity of the pond; 
when he stood still they resumed their walking 
and came between his legs. 

On dissection the three anterlor rays on each 
pectoral fin are found to be supported each with a 
strong muscular apparatus to direct its movements, 
apart from the muscles that are connected with the 
emaller rays of the pectoral fin. 


— 
TRADE. 


‘The spirit of barter is one which very early 
animates certain American children. As soon as. 
they have possessions enough to “swap” for others 
more desirable, they are happy indeed. The St. 
Paul Press gives a recent inatance of such devotion 
to trade. 


“Please, sir,” said a boy to the foreman of a 
paving gang, ‘will you give me one of those round 
teday blocks?” 
es, I'l] give you one if you will tell me what 
you want it for.” 2 

“To cover It with carpet, and make a hassock.’ 

“What do you want with a haasock?” 

“Ob, I can trade the hassock to Mrs. Brown for 
abird-cage. Her bird is dead.” 

“But what can you do with a bird-cage without a 
bird?” 

“Oh, I don’t want the cage, but I can trade the 
cage for an oxidized picture-frame.” * 

“Well, of what use Is a picture-frame without 
any picture?” 

pe Mr. Oliver has a picture of General Sheri- 
dan, and he said he would trade me a hanging. 
temp for a good oxidized frame.” 

“So 


its the lamp you want!” 

I’ve no particular use for a lamp, but I can 
trade i good hanging-lamp for a Versian rug, and 
the rug for a Mexican parrot, and Tom Higble will 
give me his banjo for the parrot. It’s the banjo I 
want.” 














— 
MUST YOU GO? 


Mr. Hammond was a man of violent temper, 
which he tried to restrain, but which sometimes 
got the better of him, in spite of all his efforts. 
‘This happened one day when a neighbor who owed 
hin money ona note had, for the twentieth time, 
asked for further extension of time. 


Hot words were passing between the two men, 
when Mr. Hanmond’s young grandson, Georgie, 
who was playing about the room unnoticed, eainé 
to the visitor, and spoke to him as he had heard his 
mother spenk to departing guest : 

“Must you £0?” 

He was sue 
golng was xo pls 
smiled. 

“Must you go now?” said Georgie. 

“Well, yes, [think I must," he said; but. the 
absurdity” of his disinisaal ‘so much ‘mollitied 
Georgle’s grand father that he afterward consented 
to the extension of the note. 

The phrase became almost aw: 
in the two families, #0 that n quarrels 
ere tnminent, if some one said, Must you xo? 
Must you go now?” tranquillity was eisily re. 
stored. Try it. 








a little fellow, and the hint for 
n, that the angry neighbor almost 
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eee 
WHAT SHE MEANT. 


The language of the Irish “servant-girl” some. 
times requires interpretation before it becomes 
intelligible to the average listener. Old words in 
new senses have something of the difficulty of a 
dead language. 


“What are me duties, if ye plaze, ma’am?” 
asked Bridget of her new mistress. | 

“You'll be expected to do all the cooking, the | 
Washing, some of the sweeping, and other things | 
whieh Iwill tell you as they come up,” said the 
mistress. nd Thursday afternoons, when Mary 
is out, you will have to answer the bell, and watt 
upon the table at dinner.” 

“An’ will yer stretch for yerselves, or will | 
stretch for y asked Bridget, doubtfully. 

“What do_you mean?” asked her mistress, who, 
after an explanation which took some moments, 
discovered that her new cook meant to ask whether 
she would be required to pass the various dishes 
at dinner, or whether the family would serve them. 
selves. 















ee 8, 
ECONOMICAL TRANSLATION. 


A young man called upon a retired school-teacher 
not long ago, to consult him about studying French. 
He wished to learn the language, but could not 
afford to take lessons of a regular teacher, and | 
asked what hooks would be suitable to enable hil 
to acquire a reading knowledge of French. 

The old pedagogue fitted him out with a simple 
book for translation, a vocabulary and a grammar, 


} and left him to work out the problem for himself 
| A few weeks later they met again. 


| “How are you getting on with your French?” 
asked the teacher een 
Avstrate! | Why, 


“Oh, first-rate! 
translated two whole pages of thal 
xot out the meaning 


me to buy. 
had a lovof French words left over! 


im | 








yesterday 1 
book you fond 
perfectly, and 


+ 


VALUABLE CARP. 


The Census Bureau, with all the rest of its work, 
has been attempting to ascertain the value of the 
carp which have been introduced into American 

waters. A writer in the Boston Transcript sa | 


One man, to whom a schedule was submitted 
replied that the carp In his pond had been worth « 
thousand dollars to him in the past six. months, 
| His wife had been sick, and he had fed her exclu 
tively upen carp, to which diet he attributed her | 
Cover, * 
She was worth a thousand dollars, at least, and 


therefore he estimated his ga 
ie gain on his investment 




















COMPANION. 


x ir any 

‘he Throat. For Coughs, Hoarseness, 0! 
aati of the Throat, use “Brown's Bronchial Troch 7 
Sold only In boxes. Price, 3 cen! (adv. 








gee 
About Bird Cages. No. 21. 

The Hendryx Parrot-Cages are round and plain, au 
fancy oblong-square; have brass and steel rails, snd 
tinned wire; zine, tin aud japanned bases. All accord- 
ing to price, but all cages are put together by riveting 
(no solder) In the Hendryx way. Buy only the Hendry, 





A SILK OFFER. 


2 ins Imported Embroidery Silk, Ass’d Colors 
3 Steins Imported Filoselle, Ass’d Colors, 
2 Skeins Imported Etching Silk, Ass‘d Colors, 
Targe Hank Waste Embroidery Silk, 
100 designs Briggs’s Transfer Patterns, 
Briggs’s Book showing hundreds of designs, 
One Felt Tidy Pinked Edges, Stamped, and 
materials to ‘wore tone. all for 81.25. 
x cia! ers 325. : 
SER ARSE A OU NSP RE tens, 


Fargo’s $2.50 Ladies’ Button Boot 


supplies along-felt want for a good 
serviceable Shoe, at the same time 
a styliah good-Htting one at a 
very moderate price. It is made 

in many styles and four 
widths. Send for a desorip- 
tive list and a Pocket Mirror. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., 


Chicago, Illinois. 








‘ 55c. 























My wife 


says she wouldn't try to keep house 


without the " REAK® steel. 
cooking utensils EXER BRE tired of 
the old kind, which were always 
greasy, always smelling of the last 
thing cooked in them, or else scaling, 
cracking, leaking, or breaking. May- 
be you’re tired of them too; if so send 
for illustrated circular, 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 


i & BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FOR 


Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety & Economy. 


Gives a STEADY WHITE 
Lior. 


SUPERIOR IN Workman: 
SHIP AND FINISH, 


Prices lower THAN AXY 
OTHER LAMY of equal merit. 


Several attractive styles. 
(2 Ask your dealer for it. 
Take no Other. 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co, 
NewYork,Chicago, Boston. 





YOU MAY BELIEVE IN 


FREE TRADE 


Ifso you will be pleased to know 
The tariff on seeds has not increased, 
But you must admit that 


PROTECTION 


To the interests of Farm and Garden 
Demands the useof GOOD SEEDS. 
If you want the Best write for 

FOR 


Burpee’s Farm Annual ,3, 


With honest descriptions and illustrations. 
Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE& CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


is 


an 

















“From the SOUVENIR, describing i 
UVENIR, describing in an inte 
Forest making a Rubber Shoe, 
to the the forest until the finished “rubber 
Foot.” nearest shoe-dealer for a copy. 


and we will see that you get i 


Boston Rusper Suor Co., Boston, Mass. 


JANUARY 15, 1891. 


TELEGRAPH Y. 
Learner's manual of complete Instruction, with de- 
ents. How to 

Tree teetrie nell hatter Ty mail, Fit 


Hy Bunnell 76 Cortiandt 


FG’ we Want a reliable woman in every 
ES. County, to establish a Corset Partol 
9 fur the sale of Du, Nichots' CELE 
RATED SPUCAL SPUING C ¢ 
to 875 per month and expense 


Acts, Wages, 840 
We furnish complete 

ck on. consignment. &} Sample Corset free, con- 
seen ally Gee terms. Seud 1B cents postage for sample 
and terms, Nichols & Co., 2 E. ith St., New York. 


What do you 
want of a lamp? 
If to bother the 
care-taker,don’t 
get the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh.”’ 

AL Sizes It gives more 
light, and burns less oil than 
any other central-draft lamp. 

Will you write for a primer? 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PrrrspurcH Brass Co. 









New Yor 























“Successful Home Dyeing,” a book giving full direc: 
tions for cleaning, pressing and dyeing clothes, yarns, 
carpets, ribbons, feathers, ete. and Sample Card, 40 
colors, sent for a2-cent stamp, 

“Send the baby's name for @ pretty Birthday Card. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 











CURES Recumatiom, Burns, Scalds, chil. 
blains, Frost Bites, Sprains and 
Bruises, Chapped Hands, External Poisons, 
Flesh Wounds, Toothache. Cramps or Inter- 
nal Pain, Bites of Animals and Insec* 3,Galls of 
ALL kinds, Lame Back, Spasms. of the 
Stomach, Asthma, Ringbone, Sitfast, Colic, 
Garget in Cows, Spavins, Poll Evil, Internal 
PAINS Sweeney, Stringhalt, Foundered 
Feet, Foot Rot in Sheep, Scratches or Grease, 
Roup_in Poultry, Windgalls, Contraction 
OF THE Muscles, Fistula, Gracked Heels, 
Mange in Dogs, Epizootic, Chills and Feyer, 
Sand Cracks, Caked Breasts, and many other 
diseases incident to human, fowl and animal 
Large bottles, $1.00; medium 50c.; small 
25¢.; small size for family use 2e.. Sold by 
all druggists and dealers in general” mer- 
chandise. Manufactured by _ Merchant's 
Gargling Oli Co., Lockport, N.Y. U.S.A. 
JOHN HODGE, Sec’y. 














The Storm Slipper 


so high in front that it reaches 


almost to the top of the boot, and 
prevents any moisture from leak- 
ing in through the button-holes, 


d it also protects the boot from 


the dripping dress. 
AT ALL SHOE STORES. 


ASK TO SEE IT. 


We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 





a sting manner the process of 
from the time the raw rubber leaves 
covers the foot. Ask your 
nd if he has none write us direct 
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FOR 


TRIAL 


Yery liberal offer for 1891. 
the usual retail prices would 





beautiful. Mi 
carmine.” MM 








ede 
Md. ©. Ki 

Margotten, 
apricot yellow, 
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? e Chrysant 
Assorted Flowering Plants, of 25 packets beautiful 
catalogue of 


and Seeds Malfed Free," CHARLES A, RE 


10 Wontinuous Flowering Hoses 


—A MAGNIFICENT OFFER !— 


This list of Roses are all gems in m 


ld cost 
‘send the entire collection to any address, 
Cath. Mermet. one of the finest. Kos 


shader of yellow’ atu 

8 of yellow Queens Ses 

}, Bride, the finest white Tea lore 
Eton 

ter, 

tron vellow. 


beaut 
usted with prirphe eet 


yy) ALL THE ABOY 


in You can hav 
ES say Gem") Collection 
Si tions, ordered at one t 
tions, and have one for yourself without cost. 


FOR 75 CENTS | WILL SEND 
wy pAbl STRONG FLOWERING PLANT 


blooming Roses, or 12 Di vering Gerani: 
Geink Roses, or 12 Douflle Flowering Geraniums, or 12 Single 


1 order to Indico thousands 
new customers to give my 
Plants a trial (knowing that 
they then become regular cus- 
tomers) I make the following 
large collection and at 

uch more than the above amount, but 1 will 
7 Beepald by mail, for only 73 Cents, ee 
ne grown, delicate shade and 
Pwaller, Salmon Rose, petals finely edged with violet 
ruger. a treasure for those who ure fond of Faro 
@ magnificent dark red rose. The 

the buds are largo and of exquisite 
Hyon. charming shade of yellow, each bud & gem. 
large. handsome buds bright lemon yellow. Wd. 
peach shading ‘ana, bright 

i uds. Bom rosy carmine, 
‘a chirming rose, 
are strong, vigorous Plants, enitable for im- 
mediate flowering. labeled. From this 
a bouquet of rose bi ost every day through- 
seta, I will gend the “Gem? (in ordering, simply 
Hof Roses to any address, or six complete callec- 
ime for $3.75, Get up a club for five of these cullec~ 


FREE BY MAIL, 


'S, Each Labeled. 


daly! Sets. 7 


ou mi 































rh Single and Double Geraniums, or 12 
Jolous, or 12 Basket or Vase Planta, or 12 





ALLE: 
HOUSER, 


lower Seed "Gt 20 packets of choice Vexvtable Soods. 
ESER, oi! i 


REE SPRII 


GFIELD, 0. 


JANUARY 15, 1891. 


the Gulf Stream as it flowed past, during only 
one minute of time, all the vessels in the world 
at the present time wonld not be cnough to carry 
the load. 7 
When Columbns crossed the ocean to America 
for the first time in 1492, he diseovered the exis- 
tence of the current which enters the Caribbean 
Sea, and helps to form our Gulf Stream. All the 
old Spanish navigators noticed this current, and 
wondered what could be its cause. ‘ 








For the Companion, 


LATEST DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE. 


| 


THE GULF STREAM. | Columbus gave a reason which was generally 

| accepted as correct for many yeurs. He saw that 
the heavenly bodies appeared to rise in the east, 
‘What is the Gulf Stream? Whence does it! and go down in tho west; that the winds in the 
come? Where does it cease to flow? To what’ tropics always blow from the east, and the cur- | 
cause is it due? These questions have Leen asked | rents of the ocean move in the same direction. | 
from the time when Columbus made his great | So he concluded that the fluid and gaseous ele- 
voyage of discovery, four hundred years ago,‘ ments on the earth's surface, the air and the 
down to the present day, and even now some of water, simply partook of the motion of the sky, 


Grotesque Theories, 





By J. E. Pillsbury, Lieutenant U. S. Navy. 
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Ship captains were requested, and naval officers 
of most countries were required, to make all the 
observations possible of the temperature and 
other features of the Gulf Stream, and regular 
expeditions were fitted out solely for this purpose 
by the United States. They devoted a great deal 
of time in finding the temperature, but there was, 
at that time, no accurate method of determining 
the velocity of the water. 

The usual way employed to ascertain this 
velocity was this: A vessel at sea is moved by 
its own power, or by the wind, un a certain com- 
pass course; but at the saine time, a current iy 
impelling it in some unknown direction. 


Laws Which Govern the Stream. 


After a while the captain takes an observation 
of tho sun, or some other heavenly body, by which 
he is able to calculate almost exactly where the 
vessel actually is; and the difference between this 





them have not been satisfactorily answered. 

Lieutenant Maury began his description of 
this wonderful phenomenon with the expression, 
“There is a river in the ocean.” ‘The phrase ex- 
Jains in few words exactly what the Gulf Stream 
is. It flows along the coast of North America 
from the lower extremity of Florida to Cape 
Hatteras, and thence crosses the Atlantic toward 
the shores of Europe. Like land rivers, it has 
its source, the Gulf of Mexico, which is fed 
from the Caribbean Sea. This in turn receives its 
water from the eastern Atlantic Ocean, into which 
the Gulf Stream itself pours its own supply, so 
that there ia, in reality, a grand circular move- 
ment of the whole ocean, of which the Gulf 
Stream is a portion. 

Our ocean river does not run dry, like those on 
land, nor does it do much harm when, like the 
Mississippi, it overflows ite banks, because its 
banks are water, and can easily be pressed 
aside. It always flows in about the same 
place over the bottom, too, and when it does 
change its position it is only in accordance 
with a law, which makes it return to its orig- 
inal position after a regular time as certain as 
that spring follows winter. It does not always 
flow on the surface of the sea, for occasionally 
it dashes along below the waves; but the same 
law guides it, and after a while it is sure to 
rise again to the light of day. 








Pecullarities of the Gulf Stream. 


This river is very warm, because it comes 
from the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea, where the sun has been heating it for a 
long time. Of course, after it has left its 
southern home, and is making its journey 
across the Atlantic, it is gradually becoming 
cooler; but, nevertheless, it maintains to the 
shores of Europe, even well up toward the 
‘Arctic regions, a much higher temperature 
than that of the surrounding air or water. 

It has its own finny inhabitants and other 
animal life: curious little fish and crabs that 
make nests in the floating sea-weed ; beautiful 
little jelly-fish called thimble-tish, floating or 
swimming near its surface in such countless 
numbers that at times the waters are brown 
with them; and the graceful flying-fish, which 
dart out of the water in schools; and count- 
Jess myriads of minute animal life floating about, 
so that, when the sun is shining high in the 
heavens, the water seems to Le filled with motes. 
‘These little things, dying, sink to the bottom, and 
their diminutive skeletons or shells go to form 
an ooze, which, if exposed to the air and to pres- 
sure, resembles chalk. 

This ocean river is quite unlike the rivers of 
the land in point of size. The Mississippi, at a 
point below its lowest tributary, is about two 
thousand feet wide and one hundred feet deep. 
At places it is wider than this, but there it is 
shallower. The Gulf Stream, at its narrowest 
point in the Strait of Florida, is more than two 
thousand feet deep, and over forty miles wide. 


A Rapid Stream. 


In point of speed, but few navigable rivers in 
the world equal the Gulf Stream. It hurries 
along three, four, five, and sometimes over six 
-miles an hour. Even three miles is fast enough 
to delay or assist in a great degree, in the course 
of twenty-four hours, any vessel which happens 
to be in its influence. 

‘The water is a beautiful deep blue, and so clear 
that one may look far into its depths. On the 
edge nearest the coast, where it presses against | 
the colder shore water, its line of meeting with | 
the shore water is frequently so sharply defined 
that at one end of the vessel you may have the | 
clear warm water from the south, while at the 
other end is the cold murky water from the north. 

Nature is always wonderful, and one can hardly 
fail to be impressed by the grandeur of high 
mountains, lofty precipices, immense forests, 
glaciers and waterfalls, but the Gulf Stream is 
the greatest of all of nature's wonders on this 
earth. It is impossible to realize the immensity 
of it, because it does not appeal to the eye, and 
the mind can hardly grasp its magnitude by the 
aid of an array of figures. 

We all know that the sea water is salt. Con- 
tained in every thousand pounds of water there 
are thirty-five pounds of saline matter. Now it | 
you could stand on the shore of Florida, and could | 


take all a matter out of the water of | 


| 








| and all went around the earth together. 

The Gulf Stream itself was not discovered until 
the famous Ponce de Leon weut to search for the 
Fountain of Youth. The natives told of a won- 

|derfal well or spring on the Island of Bimini 
and the Spaniards, who were always on the look- 
‘out for remarkable or valuable objects, fitted out 
' this oxpedition of discovery. 
| They did not know where Bimini was, except 
| that it was somewhere northwest of Porto Rico; 
‘Wut they set out, hoping to find the means of 
cheating time, and making the old young again. 
| They sailed along the eastern side of the Bahaina 
| Islands, and finally reached the coast of Florida. 
|Then they turned south, and sailed against the 
current for several hundred miles, all the time 
| wondering where the water caiue from without 
| oxhansting the supply, and where it went to 
without filling up sume other place. 











position and the one where he supposed himself to 
te he attributes to currents. By collecting many 
thousands of these results, a fair idea of the gen- 
eral direction and velocity of the currents has 
been reached. 

This method could only tell the general average, 
and could not enable any one to predict a change 
in the position of the current, or any variation in 
strength or direction. 

It is also delusive to depend upon the test of the 
temperature of the water to show the direction of 
the flow, because the wind and waves, crossing a 
current of warm water, always carry it, on the 
surface, beyond the limit of the current. 

People who bathe on a sea beach notice that 
when the wind is blowing toward the shore the 
water is warmer than when it is blowing in the 
other direction. 

‘This is simply because the wind slides or pushes 
the surface water, warmed by the sun, and every 





A Toy St Sebastian 


‘After several years it was concluded hy many | wave, large or sinall, also carries some of the 
persons that ail the water of the sea was moving; | heated water toward the beach. When the wind 
that it reached a hole in the earth and went down, ' is blowing from the land the warmest water is 
and at some other point, a great distance away, | carried away, leaving the colder water from below 
returned again to the surface at the starting-pomt | to take its place. 
of that or some other current. This is also the case in the ocean, with the Gulf 
Stream. 

In qnite recent years the government has started 
out in a more certain way to ascertain the laws 

For a long time after the settlement of the | of this river. A steamer is anchored in the ocean, 
country which is now the United States, vessels | and from it the speed and direction of the water, 
coming from Europe made a very long detour ' gg it flows past, is measured directly, not only on 
toward the south to avoid the Gulf Stream. the surface, but hundreds of feet below. Steamers 
Instoad of sailing from England to Virginia in! nave already anchored in water nearly two miles 
the most direct line, they went to the West Indies, | and a half deep, and probably there is no spot in 
and sometimes even around the Island of Cuba, the ocean at which we shall not be able, before 
in order to have a favoring current all the way. | long, to observe the currents. 

They did not know that they might avoid the Instead of employing a chain, as vessels ordi- 
Gulf Stream by sailing north of it. narily do when anchoring in harbors, these 

By and by it was noticed that this great river! steamers use a long, steel wire rope, which is 
was always found to be flowing at nearly the : jowered, puted in, and wound up on a large iron 
same place along our coast, and that the edge | spoot, hy steam-engines. 
was tarked by a great change in temperature. Jy ‘this way we have learned that this great 
‘Tho captains of the whaling vessels and Atlantic iver is governed by laws such ay those which 
packets avoided the current by testing the tem-! govern the tides. You will remember that the 
perature with a thermometer, keeping in the cold tiqes rise and fall generally twice each day, the 
water when sailing west, and in the warm water | greatest rise and fall during the month coming 
if going east. about the time of the new and full moon. 

‘A knowledge of this fact led Benjamin Franklin | 
to investigate the subject, and finally 








Its Effect on Navigation. 

















Changes in the Gulf Stre: 





chart defining the limits of the Stream. This 
happened to be just at the time when the Amer- 
ican Revolution was breaking out, and as the 
information wonld help the English vessels en- 
gaged in the war, Doctor Franklin suppressed its 
publication, so far as he could, until the contest 
was over. 

‘After that time, the importance of the study of 
the Gulf Stream was everywhere admitted. The 
advantage of a knowledge of it to captains of 
vessels, who might gain its assistance in their 
voyages, was evident. 

Tt was also proposed, since it had so great an 
effect on the climate of Great Britain, to keep 
swift sailing-vessels in the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Strait of Florida to carry reports to England 
whenever its temperature or volume changed 
materially. ‘This was before the days of fast 
steamers or the electric telegraph. 





to publish a | 


| In the same way the Gulf Stream’s current 
| varies in strength every day, and at different 
| times in the month, depending upon the position 
‘of the moon in the heavens. It varies in temper- 


| ature according to the season, and in position, | 


| too, a little; but the grand stream is not erratic. 
| All its movements are fixed by laws that do not 
change. 

| It 1s maintained by some, that the current 
| moved so far to the northward a year ago that 
‘it bathed the shores of Nantucket and Long 
Island, causing the weather in New England to 
be warmer than usual. 

‘This conclusion was based upon the fact that 
sea captains found the warm water farther north 
than usual, and on the finding of a floating sea- 
weed, peenliar to warm waters, inch nearer the 
shore than customary. But as we have seen, 
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the temperature is a poor guide as to the limits of 
the current; and the same wind and waves that 
can carry the water can also carry the smnall frig- 
ments of floating weed. 





A Popular Delusion. 


‘Then, too, if the current did reach the shores, 
it could hardly temper the climate far inland un- 
Jess the wind carried the heated air; and this the 
wind can do about as well from the regular posi- 
tion of the current as from any position to which 
it may have moved. 

The month of December, 1889, was very warm 
for the veason of the year, and the canse was 
assigned by many to the erratic movement of the 
Gulf Stream. East of the Rocky Mountains the 
United States Signal Service hus cighty-six signal 
stations, and at sixty-tive of these stations, many 
‘of them over a thousand miles from the sca, the 
temperature for the month was many degrees 
above normal. 

At Cape Hatteras the stream is always, winter 
amd summer, very near—indeed, it is just outside 
the shoals—and yet here the temperature was 
more than six degrees warmer than the normal. 

For the cause of this we must look to the air, 
and not the water. As it happened during De- 
cember, the air pressure as shown by the barom- 
eter was higher than usual in the vicinity of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Sonthern States, and 
much lower toward Canada, so that the general 
movement of air was from the warmer toward 
the colder parts of the continent. The Gulf of 
Mexico and the Gulf Stream are warm, and the 
heated air, rising from them, was carried north, 
and so tempered the weather for the month. 

‘Now what is the cause of the Gulf Stream? 
Some say that the water in the tropics, being 
heated, and consequently lighter than the cold, 
heavy polar water, flows northward on the sur- 

face, and the other water southward, under- 
neath. Others say that the trade - winds, 
always blowing in one direction toward the 
west, blow the water along, too, and so begin 
and afterward keep up the movement. 

Both are, perhaps, right to a certain extent, 
as to currents in general, but the Gulf Stream 
is probably almost wholly due to the wind and 
the waves alone. ‘The water is pushed by the 
wind, and thrown by the waves into the 
Caribbean Sea, from the western end of which 
the accumulation of water runs into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from there it escapes through 
the Strait of Florida into the Atlantic Ocean. 
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For the Companion. 


MY ADVENTURE IN TOYLAND. 


I was bound for St. Ulrich, a village in the 
‘Tyrol, where Donald, my chum and fellow- 
countryman, had gone sketching. I was sure 
of a welcome, for | carried with me Donald’s 
summer allowance, a stout little bag of twenty- 
mark pieces, which his people at home had 
been slow in sending. 

To protect this treasure, and my own pre- 
cious person, I tucked a pistol into my flannel 

blouse, saying to myself as J hid it guiltily away, 

“Tom Thorne, you are a silly fellow, arming 
yourself against those peaceful, honest, sleepy 
‘Tyrolese peasants; not one of them would hurt a 
kitten, and you know it.” 

Leaving the last railway station on my ronte, I 
climbed to the top of a crazy old yellow diligence, 
in which we swayed and rattled about for hours 
\through the Grédnerthal. The shining white 
peaks of the Marmolata and Seisser Alp seemed 
to swing from side to side of the valley, as we 
wound up the long zigzags of the road. Occa- 
sionally the horses, and one, at least, of our pas- 
sengers started at the creaking, heavy roar of an 
avalanche up among the solitary crags. 

The last three hours of the journey I made 
alone, on foot. It was a lonesome way, still as an 
church. At intervals a tall, wide-armed 
lifted itself from the thicket, the life- 
sized wooden figure nailed upon it terribly real in 
appearance, in the deepening twilight. Madonnas 
in gay silk dresses and chains of pink paper 
roses smiled at me from wayside shrines, and, 
coming suddenly upon a gaunt, black-robed St. 
John of Nepomuk, standing beside a foot-bridge, 
}1 jumped like a timid maiden at the sight of 
| mouse. . 

The rumbling of wheels was a welcome sound, 
and presently an open cart, filled to overflowing 
with nothing more nor less than wooden legs and 
arms for dolls, creaked slowly by—plump pink 
arms and sturdy legs painted with white stockings 
}and red, yellow and green boots, thousands of 
them, and of all sizes. 
| Then I began dimly to recollect that St. 
Ulrich, besides being famous for its wooden 
statnes for churches, convents and wayside wor- 
ship, specimens of which had given me the shivers 
along the road, was also one of the most thriving 
capitals of Toyland. I was nearing the place 
which sent out into the world countless cargoes 
of wooden toys—the Noah's Arks with their 
spotted animals, the unsteady villages with frizzly, 
tipsy green cones ef trees, all sticky and strong- 
smelling of their gaudy paint, which had so de- 
lighted my childhood. 
| Entering the village. I saw abundant signs of 
the chief industry of the place. A girl sat at a 
window, painting, with a hand swift and sure as @ 
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| 
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inachive, round red epots ou white hobby-horses, 
Her neighbor, across the way, was doing exactly 
the same thing, only the spots were black, on gray 
rae. 
novtles of dolls’ heads regched to the ceiling in 
some rooms, all to supply one German firm which 
buys thirty thousand dolls a week. One familly of 
nix pereons carves nothing but skulls and cross, 
bones for the bases of crucifixes, I saw crowns of 
thorns by the binful, and here and there a stark, 
stiff figure lying under the workmau’a chisel or 





paint-brush. This disjointed, iistorted wooden 
rompany vieted me freely in my dreams that 
night. 


Donald had gone on a sketching cruise up the 
‘vachlippltbach, and was not expected back at the 
Elster Inn till the second day after my arrival. 

‘The first day, I had to amuse myself a8 best 1 
might, and 1 found the time heavy on my hands. 
Over the cold stone floor of the dinjng-room cats, 
chickens,a goat, and two young chamols ran about 
fearlessly. Some rough fellows, with bare knees 
and short stockings | covered with green embroidery, 
sat in the garden with their noses buried in tall 
stone pots of beer, served by an apple-cheeked 
girl with tow-colored plaits of hair. 

Down by a dark, sedgy pond stood the remains 
of a summer pagoda—a round roof supported by 
many shaky props, heavily mose-grown, looking 
surprisingly like a giant halry-legged spider 
sprawling down to the water. A stupid-looking 
young man with bare fect, and ragged trousers 
Yolled up above his knees, came plunging through 
the mud to ask if 1 did not wish to go fishing, with 
him as agsistant. Not liking his looks, I declined 
hia offer, and directed my steps elsewhere. 

1 was melancholy and lonesome, and heartily 
wished for Donald's return, so that we might set 
out upon a long planned walking-tour through this 
part of the Tyrol. 

T went to my room, and, for pastime, opened 
Donald’s little bag of money to make gure the sum 
was quite right. While I was counting the bright 
new goldpieces, 1 saw, In a plum-tree a few feet 
from my window and on the same level, a pair of 
muddy bare feet and legs fringed with ragged 
trousers. Half hidden among the branches of the 
tree was the remainder of the evil-looking fellow 





THE YOUTH'S 


1 ought to have told you, slr, to wave yous fright, 
but what with pig-killing last week, and my Clift. 
chen going to be married next Sunday, my poor 
hend is all ina flurry. Your bullet has gone clear 
through bie leg, but Benny can stick in another 
arrow in the hole, and it will do all the better for 
Erlenfeld.” 

If Donald had been there with ble brush, he 
night haye made a telling picture of the group in 
the dingy little bedroom of the Elster; the gory, 
rigid statue on the floor; the old hostess in her 
mob-cap and short red petticont, beneath which the 
witeh.like cat cowered, glaring at the company 
With Its big yellow eyes; I with my pistol In my 
hand, and in the background, a crowd of open- 
mouthed bumpkins from the kitchen, stables and 
lodging-rooms. 

If they had all 
alas! somebody 


stayed in the background! But 
advanced, steulthily and unno- 
ticed, farther into the room, to his or her profit 
and my considerable loss. 1 discovered, all too 
Inte, that while I was congratulating myself upon 
not being a murderer, some of the rabble who had 
trooped to my room had really made off with 
Donald’s money—a fact which prevented me frown 
appreciating the full absurdity of my adventure 
till long afterward. 

I made every effort fo recover the 
my stupid blunder threw In the thief’ 
was a total loss. 

‘All this painful part of the affair I kept a pro- 
found secret from Donald, replacing his money 
with my own, and living on what old Moses 
Schneider in Munich allowed me for my watch 
and best sleeve-buttons. Donald’s jokes about St. 
Sebastian were hard to bear, for they carried a 


he realized. 
deeper sting than he piiar canaw: 


money which 
‘a way, but it 
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For the Companion. 


A PANTHER IN THE HAYSTACK. 


‘The valley of the Clark Fork, in Montana, Is 
undoubtedly one of the most picturesque regions 
in America. Owing to the fact that winters here 
ave not quite so severeasin the adjoining mountain 





who had asked me to go fishing. 

1 had foolishly epread out Donald’s money 
without drawing my curtain; and this fellow 
had, of course, seen me counting it, like a 
miser. In my melancholy condition, I assured 
myself that to be robbed and murdered iy my 
bed would be really no greater punishment 
than I deserved for such stupidity. 

I thrust the money back into my breast, and 
xet out for a long tramp over the bills. I did 
not return till long after dark, and was so tired 
and hungry that my recent folly was forgotten. 
‘After supper my only desire was to tumble 
into bed as speedily as possible. 

While undressing, I dropped a cuff-button on 
the floor. Sleepily fumbling about for it in the 
(lim light of one tallow dip, my eyes fell upon 
something which opened them round as cart- 
wheels in an instant. In the deep shadow un- 
der the bed 1 saw what seemed to haunt me 
everywhere in this dismal place—a man’s bare 
feet and legs! He lny perfectly still, trusting 
to the darkness to conceal him; which it would 
nave done if I had not dropped my button. 

“So, my ragged friend of the fish-pond and 
plum.tree, you liked the looks of Donald’s 
money, and are here to make off with It to- 
night?’ Well, my hearty, we shall see who comes 
off best in the tusele. You area blundering rascal, 
or you would, at least, have put on your stockings 
to hide those feet, which 1 have had the pleasure 
of seeing once too often.” 

‘These thoughts and many more flashed through 
my brain, but I waa quiet as mouse, and gave no 
sign that 1 knew the man waa there till L bad my 
pistol in my hand. How lucky, after all, that I had 
had the forethought to bring it! 

With my thumb on the trigger 1 exclaimed, 
boldly, in my best German, “Come out from under 
my bed, you thievieh vagabond!" 

This invitation produced no effect. 

“Crawl out at once,” I repeated, “or I'll shoot 

you at once!” 
Again no response. What an abject coward he 
waa! My blood was up, and after one more loudly 
uttered warning, 1 flred—low, 80 a8 not to inillct a 
mortal wound. ‘The dead sllence that followed 
even these violent measures chilled me to the bone, 









































valleys of the same Inti- 

tude, the Flathead Indians 

had, for many years before 

the railway was built and 

white settlers came, been 

accustomed to drive hither 

their herds of ponies or cayuser to 

pass the snowy season In the shel- 

tered, grassy vale of this beautiful, 

clear-tinted mountain river. One of 

the railroad stations perpetuates the name 

of Horse Plains, while another bear: 

more alluring appellation of Pa 
Ina pleasant nook of the r 

Scotchman, MeCierg by name, built a log 








season near his little homestead. 







COMPANION. _ 


fodder arose, aud used the supply in the nearest 
| stacks first. So as the winter advanced and the 
snow deepened, he had farther snd farther to g0- 
Jt was not very goud management, but was par: 
donable in emigrants who were ne’ 
try. 

The farthest and largest stack stood nearly a 
hundred rods from the cabiv, near a tall, Diasted 
| pinetree, and near also the rocky bank of the 
Fork. On the other side, distant fifty or sixty 
yards, rose a crag of jagged, wild aspect, crowned 
by pines. 

‘A great deal of interest attached to this stack {u | 
‘the lad’s mind, for during the winter he had fre. 
quently seen large black animals about it. Some: 
| times there were two, sometimes three or four, and 
j onee five had been seen pulling out mouthfuls of 
hay. 
Doonkle perceived fromthe cabin that they had 
made sad inroads upon the stack. Neither he 
‘nor his father kuew that they were elk, but the 
‘ fondness of the animals for fodder suggested that 
| they were some kind of deer. 
| For a fortnight or more Doonkie noticed the 
| black animals at the stack every day. Then uoth- 
ing more was seen of them for three or four days. 
‘About this time it became neceasary for Doonkle 
to make atrip there for hay. He yoked the cow 
| one morning, and having hitched her to the sled, 
lied her along by a rope attached to her horns, 
‘while he walked ahead with hay-fork and shovel 
| to open the path to the stack 
‘Approaching it, he perceived that the suow had 
been trampled, and that a good deal of hay had 
been scattered about. ‘There was a path which led 
from the stack up the valley, and a little way along 
this trail he could see where the elk had wallowed 
| through a snow-bank, elght or ten feet in depth. 
| AM these signs the lad’s eyes noted with great 
| curiosity, but going around to the other side of the 
| stack, he saw something which at once thrilled him 
with alarm. There lay gnawed bones, bite of black 
| hide, and the head and antlers of a large elk. The 
| now was discolored with blood-stains, and there 
| were other indications that a great struggle bad 
| taken place here. 
With wonder and growing fear the boy peered 
about, stepping very cautiously now. Beneath the 
stack, close down to the trodden snow, 
there was a sort of hole or opening, 
under the hay. With heart thumping 
audibly, he stooped to look into it, 
when his eyes encountered those of | 
some savage animal which was appa- 
rently in the act of creeping out! 

‘Terrified now in good earnest, 

Doonkie darted around the stack to 
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where the cow stood, harnessed to 
the aled. Then he turned to see If the | 
beast had come out. There it) 
stood, crouching on the snow, not | 
twenty feet away, switching its | 
long tail to and fro. 

There is no doubt that 
the animal was a panther, 
but Doonkie MeClerg knew 
only that it was a flerce and 
terrible creature of a spe- 

cies utterly unknown to 
him. With a how! 








about twenty years ago, and beginning with a 


single ewe, soon possessed a flock of sheep. He | of affright which his mother heard at the cabin, he 
fenced with logs, and cultivated a small vegetable dashed past the cow and started to run home. 
garden, had a shed for his sheep and cow, and was 


accustomed to cut and stack hay for the winter | panther, turned to run almost at the same instant; 


The cow, frightened at the sight or smell of the 


and with good cause, for the ferocious brute sprang 
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wife, but awed by the savage axpect of the panther, 
took second thought and stopped short. 

Mrs. McClerg, whoag motherly anxiety had now 
risen to the pitch of frenzy, ran back into the 
cabin, and, seizing with each hand a smoking 
brand from the fireplace, ran straight along the 
path toward the beast, brandishing the sticke and 
‘uttering shriek on shrick. 

She presented such a singular and formidable 
appearance to the panther, that Its switching tall 
dropped, and, suddenly turning, tt trotted back 
along the path. Aw it came past where the boy lay 
in the snow, its flashing, yellow eyes fell upon him. 
It paused, and for one terrible moment, he thought 
that the beast would surely pounce upon him. But 
with a backward glance it ran on again, passed the 
haystack, and was lost from view along the elk 





| path. 


Duncan McClerg, now grown to be a man, tells 
the story In a very graphic manner. The sudden 
appearance of the panther from under the hay- 
stack plainly made a very vivid and indelible tm. 
preaston upon his boyish mind. 


a 
¥or the Companion. 


INDIAN MEDICINE AND MEDICINE MEN. 


Probably there 1s no greater Impostor than the 
so-called Indian doctor, who pretends to have 
derived from the Indians his herbs and bls know- 
ledge of their use in the cure of disease. Such 
Impostors abound in all our larger cities, and 
though some of them have a «mattering of medical 
lore, and know, at least, the names of the diseases 
they profess to cure, it is certain that, be thelr 
knowledge of diseases and simples much or little, 
it is not obtained from the Indians. 

It Is true that a few of the Indians now have a 
slight knowledge of diseases, and resort to herbs 
{nm their cure, but thie knowledge is not their own; 
it 1s obtained at second-hand from the whites. The 
old-time Indian theory of disease, that which the 
Europeans found In possession of the Indians when 
they came to America, is possibly the most curlous 
of their many strange ideas; and if their theory 
of the nature and origin of sicknese {s curious, 
the methods they employ to restore the sick to 
health are not less 80. 

‘The Indian 1s intensely superstitious; and al- 
though superstition 1s common enough now among 
us, who think we are civilized, it ts difficult to 
understand the extent to which superstitious 
cles govern every act of the Indian. The free 
savage exists only in the mind of the poet. The 
savage 1s, in fact, a slave, a slave to his own 
fancies, which never for a moment leave him free. 

Does he intend to go hunting? He must first 
fast, and invoke the ald of his fetich. 1s he bent 
on the more important and hazardous businese of 
horse-stealing or the war-path? His abstinence 
from forbidden things must be longer, his fasting 











j more rigid, hie religious dances and ceremonies 


more devoutly performed, his prayers to his fetich 
more earnest. 

‘The fetich is of a variety of shapes. Now it is 
a wensel’s skin, or a stone curiously colored or 
curiously shaped by nature; now it is a bit of stone 
or wood rudely carved to represent some animal 
god. These fetiches, or guardian spirits, are re- 
vealed to the Indian in a dream after a prolonged 

fuet, and they must never be shown or thelr 
nature revealed, else thelr protecting 
power is withdrawn. Bad luck 
causes the Indian to change hie 
fetich; for of what use, argues the 
savage, is a god unless he is able 
and willing to look after the inter- 
ests of his worshipper? 

When he is taken sick, there is 
no doubt in the Indian's mind as 
to the cause of the trouble. He 
has neglected some duty, has trans- 
gressed some obligation to his 
deity, or, more likely still, Is be- 
witched. 

Witchcraft is of all things most 
dreaded by the savage, and as 
belief in witchcraft is universal 

among all primitive tribes, it is small wonder that 
civilized folk, who after all are removed but a few 
thousand years or less from the savage, should 
retain many survivals of this belief. It fs not so 


MeClerg brought from Scotland a wife, a little England bangeil people na witches. "They merely 
retained a little longer than some others an cx: 
treme form of 1 well-nigh univeran! belief. 

When sick, then, the Indian believes that his 
body 13 possessed by spirits which assume various 
shapes, according to the part of the body affected, 
or the tribe entertaining the belief. Thus a tooth 
ache is supposed to be caused by a small worm 
which is busy gnawing at the root of the tooth; and 
the shaman or medicine man, when called upon to 
assist the sufferer, prays to a bird or squirrel to 
take away the worm, and putit into the hollow or 


and I repented bitterly of my hot haste. 1 hud 
doubtless killed the poor half-witted creature, who 
was not responsible for his actions. 

My pistol-shot made a sensation elsewhere in the 
Elster. Presently the landlady, wildeyed and 
trembling, buret into my room, followed by a lank, 
black cat, and a crowd of retainers. 

“Donnerwetter noch e’ mal! What has happened? 
Is the gractous young gentleman murdered in his 
bed? Help! fire! Ach! send for the Herr Pastor 
and a mustard-plaster!” 

Texplained, with dignity, that f was unhurt, but 
that fhy property, and probably iny life, had been 


upon her bi ene 
girl, and a boy about thirteen years old. The boy, | its clawe ines bar ansuMiero.: et aes 
who was a chubby, resolute fellow, was named | The cow, a sturdy creature, galloped along the 
Duncan, or, as they pronounced it, Dooncan, | path, bellowing, bearing the panther and jerking 
although he was more commonly called “Doonkle.” | the sled behind her, helter-skelter. She went at 
‘The first winter which the family spent in Para. | such a pace that the lad was overtaken after a few 
dise Valley brought them many surprises. They | rode, and knocked aside into the snow, where he 
marvelled ut the extraordinary severity of the | fell, rolled over and lay nearly buried. ‘The sled 
cold, the “snapping” of the trees from the frost, | had barely missed him, and as he raised his head 
and the great snow-falls. and scrambled up a little, he saw it as the cow 
McClerg himself, who suffered from rheumatism, | galloped, bounding alternately high in the atr, 
would scarcely stir forth from the cabin when the J 


then plowing into the snow. 
great snow.trifta piled up about them, but Doonkie 








in great danger at the hande of the ruffian con. 
cealed under my bed; and I pointed with tragic 
gesture to the ten dimly visible toes. 

The landlady bent her portly person with some 
difficulty, and peered beneath the valance of cotton 
crochet round the bed, iny tallow candle affording 
the necessary illumination. 

Frau Wobber of the Elster did not display the 
emotions | was prepared for. On the contrary, 
she exclaimed with a scornful grunt, “Ach donner! 
all this fuss about Benny’s St. Sebastian!" 





was more plucky. 





drink. 


kept open in the severest weather. 
fully three feet in thickness, and during one w 


He shovelled paths through the 
snow-banke to the shed where the cow and the 
three sheep were sheltered, and attended to their 
food and water, which was no light task, for the 
water had to be brought for them in a bucket, 
from a hole in the ice, down the Fork, or else the 
creatures had to be driven there once a day to 


It was with difficulty that the “drink-hole” was 
Tee formed 





Once or twice the led seemed to fall upon the 
panther, and this circumstance discomfited the 
: Deast, or, perhaps, actually knocked it off the cow’s 
| back. It lost Its grip before the cow gained her 
shed, and then stood in the path a hundred yards 
or more from the cabin, looking wistfully after its 
intended pre 

It wag at this juncture that Mrs. MeClerg came 
out to ascertain what had caused Duncan to cry 
out in so strange a manner. Seeing the cow dash 
past, and then perceiving the panther standing in 
the path, the poor Scotch woman was horror. 





forks of a tree. 

Rheumatism ix caused by the deer or by the 
measuring-worm, the idea being suggested in the 
latter case by the manner in which the measuring- 
worm arches his body in walking, which ix «up- 
posed to be like the contortions of a rheumatic 
patient. On no account must the patient eat a 
squirrel or touch a cat, since the manner in witch 
these creatures arch the back indicates an aftinity 
with the disease. Nor must he cut the legs of any 
animal, since, as every one knows, the limbs are 


the snow-banks quite overtopped the cabin and the 
shed. 

In addition to these cares, the lad was obliged to 
cut and draw in firewood on his hand-sled from 
pine-trees, which grew at a little distance. Later 
in the seagon, he had to draw hay to the aheds from 
the stacks which his father had made In August. 
But in this labor he had the cow's help. 

He made a “crooked yoke,” and led the cow 
attached to the hand-sled along the path which he 
opened to the stacks. Although he was kept so 
busy, the boy enjoyed his responsibilities. He 
liked to be stirring and buatling about. 

Ile drew in the hay only as fast as necessity for 


most frequently affected with rheumatism, and by 
cating the legs of an animal the “dixense spirit” 
residing there might be taken in. 

The above are certainly curious beliefs, but the 
cure resorted to Js even more curious, Every one 
has noticed ferns as they spring up from the ground 
in epring. The stalk and leaves are curled Into 1 
ball, which slowly uncoils under the influence of 
the sun and warm rains. The patient is given an 
infusion of the roots of ferns, and is supposed to 
recelve power from the friendly plant to straighten 
the members which are curled and crooked by the 
spirit of rheumatism, just as the fern straightens 
Its own stalk. 


‘The teyrapin is thought to kiave much influence 


She seized one of the feet with scanty ceremony, 
and dragyed forth—a carved wooden figure of the 
luckless martyr Sebastian, stuck over with more 
than his usual allowance of arrows. 

“My son Benny carved It for the convent at 
Hirsch Insel, but the sisters thought it too dear. 
Such nonsense! Look at the work on him! How 
utiful he is—and how bloody Benny was 
always a generous hand with the ved paint, and it 
costs a pretty peni Na’, Benny would not take 
the stingy little price the sisters offered, so we 
stowed away Sebastian here under the bed, to wait 
till the church at Erlenfeld is Onished. 


stricken, and stood for a moment as if petrified. 
‘Then she cried out: 


“Me bairn, oh, me puir bairn! That fearsome 
Veastie has eaten him up!" 

‘The lad, meantime, lay as low as he could in the 
snow, in mortal fear lest the panther should turn 
about and find him. He heard his mother’s lamen- 
tations, but probably felt that it was better for her 
to be mistaken and grief-atricken for a time, than 
to have her guess made right by his calling out. 

_Next the boy’s father came hobbling forth. 
Strange to say, although this settler had wandered 
80 far into the greut Weat he did not possess a gun. 
He laid hold of his axe, and advanced past his 
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in causing sickness, and the terrapin disease is 
either a rheumatic affliction about the chest and 
ribs, or possibly some pulmonary trouble. The 
association of the terrapin with diseases in this 
portion of the body, doubtless, originates from the 
fact that the ribs of the terrapin are not free, as in 
the case of most of the higher animals, but are 
united into one piece. 

An Indian who was ill applied for relief to a 
shaman, and was asked, “Did you not, when a boy, 
tie strings to the terrapin’s tail and worry the 
creature?” 

The patient admitted that he did. 

“Well,” said the medicine man, “that is what is 
the matter. It is the terrapin’s turn now, and the 
terrapin is paying off old scores. You haye the 
terrapin sickness, and all your ribs have grown 
together, and to your breastbone.” 

The shaman administered the proper remedy 
prescribed in such cases, | forget what it was, and 
the man thought he was cured. 

“Beggars’ lice” or “ticks,” as they are called, 
which stick to the clothes of every one who saunters 
in the woods, are thought to be a sure cure fora 
short memory. A tea made of the ticks will make 
facts stick to the mind; and what is more, if ad- 
ministered to your sweetheart it will fix her affec- 
tions upon you. If one would be a good singer, 
let him drink a tea made of crickets;. for has not 
the cricket a pleasant voice, and does he not sing 
merrily all day long? 

So on through the whole list. Childish enough 
such fancies may seem to us, but they are rea) to 
the Indian. Moreover, such notions constitute the 
first crude conceptions which ultimately ripen into 
the more scientific medicine of to-day. 

The Indian theories of disease originated chiefly 
among the shamans, and they claimed to be able 
not only to cure the disease, to drive away or coax 
out the afflicting spirit, but also to send “disease 
spirits” to whomsoever they chose. It was this 
supposed power which made them so greatly 
dreaded, and conferred so much influence upon 
them. 

The implicit reliance placed upon the word of a 
shaman, and his influence over a fellow-tribesman, 
may be illustrated with this anecdote. A Sioux 
Indian, who had lost a relative by death, vowed to 
kill the first living thing he met. This was once 
not an uncommon practice among our Indians. 

Issuing from his lodge, he chanced to meet a mis- 
sionary—a man much beloved by all, from whom 
this Indian had received many favors. Unwilling, | 
but bound by his vow, he shot his benefactor as 
he passed. Indian usage did not sanction a bloody 
retribution on the murderer, since the obligation 
of his vow was recognized by all. 

The shaman, however, upbraided him for his act, 
and pronounced his doom, saying, “You will die 
within the year.” 

‘The Indian, though apparently a well man at the 
time, was seized by a wasting disease, and actually 
did die within the specified time, a victim to his 
own superstitious imagination. 

Usually, in bewitching a person, it was thought 
necessary to possess something closely connected 
with the victim, as a lock of his hair, a nail-paring, 
or even a small quantity of his saliva. 

The belief engendered by the shamans often had 
very serious consequences to innocent persons. If 
a shaman told a patient that he was afllicted by a 
disease which a certain man or woman had charmed 
into him, the consequences to the supposed offender 
were often serious enough, and such beliefs led to 
many deaths. 

This is particularly the case in Africa, where the 
same belief occurs, and thousands are yearly sac 
rifieed, because they are supposed to have afflicted 
others with disease spirits or to be the authors of 
misfortunes of one sort or another. 

The power to “hoodoo,” that is, bewitch, is be- 
leved in by a very large number of the negroes of 
this country. In fact, such beliefs are common to 
the ignorant everywhere, be they red, white or 
black. 

We should not be too ready to despise the Indian 
who holds them, since faith in charms, fortune: 
telling and similar nonsense survives to-day among | 
civilized people who ought to know better, and | 
many are they who thrive by the practice of such 
arts. Credulity does not die with sorcery and | 
barbarism, but lives on, and will continue to live 
until men grow much wiser than they have yet 


grown. HH. W. HENSHAW. 
—__+o—_—_. 


WHO ARE THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE? 


The Earl of Derby answered this question re- 
cently in an address to the Scientific and Techno- 
logical School of Liverpool, an institution of which 
he was one of the founders. He said: 

“Having known men of many professions, 1 
should say that the peppioss lives are those which 
have been devoted to science. Every step is inter- 
esting, and the success of those who do succeed is 
ne 

“What general, what orator, what statesman, 
what man of letters can hope to leave a memory 
like that of Darwin? An invalid in health, a man 
who seldom stirred from home; 2 man until his 
later years very little known to the outer world, 
but who from his quiet study revolutionized the 
thought of Europe, and will be remembered as long 
as Newton and Bacon. 

“If fame be ever worth working. for (1 do not say 
itis) that kind of fame is surely the most durable, 
and the most desirable of all.” 

These words are true of the disinterested men of 
science. We have never had in this country men 
more uniformly cheerful and good-tempered than 
Franklin, Rittenhouse and Jefferson, who spent 
most of the leisure of their lives in the pursuit of 
knowledge; and Professor Agassiz was noted for 
the buoyancy of his spirits in every company 
where he felt at home. But we can say something 
similar of every person who has a pursuit suited 
to hisfalents and circumstances. 

The happy people are they who have an occupa- 
tion which they love, apart from any advantage it 
may bring them, one that they pursue with gener. 
ousardor. It is the element of disinterestedness 
that cheers their lives, whether they are engaged 
in ordinary or extraordinary avocations; and this 
is the reason why earnest students have such a 






_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


is poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, Of Roxbu Mass Sa Ss 1 
we recommend Burnett's Extract of Vanilla.  [Adv. J y 1 


—| Ihave kept a Scrap Book for a good 
many years of letters received from 
patients; some are long, too long to pub- 
| lish; some are short, short and good. Rainy | 
days I sit down and read them, and have 
learned a good deal about the human body 
|from some poor, sickly woman or over- 
| strained man. Here is one of them. I call 
it a good letter: 
'TRENTON, TEXAS, Sept. 28, 1886. 

| “To Kennedy of the Medical Discovery, 
Roxbury, Mass. I am so proud of my re- 
covery as to express my feelings in thanks 
toyou. The RHEUMATISM has made 
me four-legged for six years. At last I 
have traded off two of them to Bell— 
Druggist—for four bottles Kennedy’s Dis- 


For an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external, use 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” A superior remedy [Adv. 
SS 

Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys 
an Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Mammoth Cyclopedia 


PUBLISHED COMPLETE IN 


4 VOLUMES, containing 2176 PAGES, 620 ENGRAVINGS. 


BOUND IN NEAT PAPER COVERS. 
PRESENTED TO READERS OF THIS PAPER WHO SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST. 


Recognized throughout the world as the STANDARD RURAL MAGAZINE, and the authority on 
all matters pertaining to Rural Life. It is published monthly, each mumber consisting of not less than 48 pages 
with colored cover, and a year’s numbers make a large volume of 576 pages, and over 1,000 origina 
illustrations. It is a complete compendium of Rural and Household Affairs, and the only 
Illustrated Rural Magazine in the World. 
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saw this offer In The Youth’s Companion, we will send the American Agriculturist for one’ year, and in addition 
will present to every subscriber (providing 15 cents additional is sent for postage) a copy of 


THE MAMMOTH CYCLOPEDIA. 


Thousands of dollars have been expended to make this the most complete, valuable, and useful 
work for the masses ever published. It is a work for everybody man, woman and child, in every 
occupation or walk in life. The substance and practical utility of 20 ordinary volumes are com~ 
prised in these four, and so replete is the work with knowledge of every kind, so filled is it with 
useful hints and helpful suggestions, that we fully believe that in every home to which it will find its 
way it will soon come to be regarded as worth its weight in gold. For want of space we can only briefly 
summarize a small proportion of the contents of this great work as follows — 


HISTORY, 723, 2ammoth Cyclopedia contains a complete and 
« authentic history of the great American Civil War, 

profusely illustrated, a complete history of America, from its 
discovery by Columbus to the present. Chronological history, ete. 


BIOGRAPHY. Comprising the Lives of all the Presi- 
« dents of the United States from 
Washington to Harrison, with portraits and other fllus- 
trations; also lives and rtraits of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Shakespeare, Byron, William Penn, 
Benjamin Franklin, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, 
and famous statesmen, authors, poets, generals, 
clergymen, etc., down to the present day. 


AGRICULTURE. Valuable hints and use- 


ful suggestions to farm- | 
ers, treating of field crops, gates, fences, 

fertilizers, farm implements, live stock 
raising, including the treatment of diseases in 
domestic animals; poultry kee ing and how 
made successful and profitable; bee-keeping, dairy 
farming, etc. The treatment of these Subjects is 
complete and exhaustive, and renders the work 
of great practical use to farmers and stockmen. 


HORTICULTURE. Useful hints to gro 


ers of all kinds of veg 
tables and fruits, as gathered from the exp 
rience of the most successful hertic rist 


ARCHITECTURE, Designs and plans for 


houses, cottages, 
barns and other outbuildings, with valuable 
suggestions to those Intending to build. 
HOUSEHOLD, Tried and tested receipts 

s for almost every imaginable 
dish for breakfast, dinner and tea; almost in- 
numerable hints, helps, and suggestions to house 
keepers; designs and suggestions for making 
many beautiful things for the adornment oi 
homé, in needlework, embroidery, ete. 


LAW, The, Mammoth Cyclopedia ts also a 
s complete law book, telling every 
man how he may be his own lawyer. 


INVENTION AND DISCOVERY. “sitcvextima 


the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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CAL. Many dollars in doctors’ bills and | 
vt patent medicines will be saved sonually | a interesting 

y possessor of this book through the valuable | descri 8 of grent inv: », Includi e 
ion herein contained. It tells how to cure | Steam En he “Teles oy the Printing Pres the 


ine, t legraph, the Printing Press, the 
diseases by simple yet reliable home remedies, availa: | Electric Light, the Se chine, the Tele % 
diseases by simple yet ectric Light, the Sewing Machine, the Telephone, the 


Type-Writer, the TypeSetting Machine, ete. 
Graphic de- Deseriptions and illustrations of mining of 
THE WORLD'S WONDERS. Srsrihic ychS: | MINING, 2osrgisons gud Mustrations of mining of 
tifully illustrated of the Yellowstone Park, | lead, zinc, tin, quicksilver, etc. 
Yose Vall Herein are described 


> Nil Falls, e 
famous places.” Niaware Falies aud oer! WONDERS OF THE SEA, Zer'itee.cieserthet 


TRAVELS, Bescriptions. | profusely illus. | many wonderful and beautiful things found at the bot 
s trated, of the life, manners, cus- | tom of the ocean, the plants, flowers, shells, fishes, ete., 
toms, peculiar forms, rites and ¢eremonles, of the 


ton ¢ "1 “ likewise pearl-diving, coral-fishing, éte. 

hinese, Japanese, the people of India, and other coun ere: scriptior 

tries throughout the world. FOREIGN PRODUCTS. fivitestett octnecuhivate 
and preparation for market of tea, coflee, choc- 


MANUFACTURES. In this work 1s also described olmies cotton help: wupan, chats 


+ 0 and illustrated the arts and 

processes of printing, stereotyping, wood Interesting and instructive 

engraving, i NATURAL HISTORY. fescriptinseceompunted 
by illustrations, of numerous beasts, birds, fishes, and 


insects, with much curious information regarding their 
life and habits. 

































lithography,’ photograp nd other 
trades and manufactures in whieh everybody is inter. 
ested, all of which will be found peculiarly interesting 
and instructive 
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THE NOSE OF BRASS. 


One of the most famous of the colleges which, 
taken together, form the great English Universit 
of Oxford is named Brasenose. It is officially 
known as the King’s Hall and College of Brase- 
nose, and was founded in the year 1509. The 
origin of this singular name, which plainly seems 
to have some sort of reference to a brazen nose, 
has been a matter of controversy. Many scholars 
maintained that it had nothing to do with a nose, 
but was derived from the Latin bracinum, malt, 
and the English house, and testified to the fact that 
one of the old halls at Brasenose, since absorbed 
into the new foundation, had been used for brew- 
ing purposes. This explanation seemed rather 
forced, and a recent event has put the authorities 
of the college on record as accepting the opposite 
theory. 


In fact, the true “brass nose” of Brasenose has 
been found, brought back from another English 
town to Oxford, after an exile of five hundred and 
sixty-six years, and set up ina place of honor in the 
college. 

The recovered nose, carried upon a velvet cush- 
ion, and followed by the principal, vice-principal 
and other authorities of the college, has been re- 
ceived in state, and its restoration commemorated 
by addresses y those functionaries, by the Bishop 
of Salisbury, and by several eminent professor 

Itis known that, in the year 1334, Oxford Univ 
sity was temporarily removed to the ancient town 
of Stamford, in Lincolnshire. There is no record 
that the university possessed a brass nose among 
its symbols at the time of the removal; but An- 
thony a Wood, an antiquarian who wrote in the 
seventeenth century, tells of a certain co Bion 
Stamford “near to one of the Tower gates, which 
to this day is called Brazen Nose, and hath a great 

ite and a wicket, uffon which wicket is a face or 
fread of old cast brass, with a ring through the nose 
thereof.” 

He adds that the name of the building was writ- 
ten in leases and deeds “Brazen Nose.” This is 
held by authorities to have been a part of the be- 
longings of the university. 
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BY TELEPHONE. 


The telephone accomplishes many useful and 
wonderful things nowadays. One of its most im- 
portant functions is the enabling of patients to | 
communicate promptly with their physicians. 
Sometimes the instrument may be of doubtful ser- 
vice to the doctor. 


One afternoon a city doctor was called from the | 
dinner-table, just as he had finished his carving for 
the family and begun to eat on his own account, to 

. answer the a 

“Hello! Hello!” came a sharp, eager call over | 
the instrument. 

The doctor ty the voice of a very nervous | 
man of his acquaintance. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked. 

“Oh, I'm not well at all, doctor, but I haven’t got 
time to come and see you, and 1 want you to cure 
me by be telephone, you know.” 


“Well, just hear this cough: ahum! ahum! ahum! 
Isn’t that retty bad?” 

“But,” the doctor began, “I can't —" 

“And what do you think of my breath? Now, 
I'll breathe into the telephone. Fhwee! Do you get 
that?” 

“But I can’t judge of your breath through the | 
tele; hone !”" 

ou can't, eh? So you can’t—that’s a fact! 
Well, 1 haven't any time to come and see you, nor 
to wait here until you come down, so 1 guess 11] 
call in at Doctor Handy’s on my way down town, 
and get him to prescribe forme. Oh,I say! Don’t | 
put this in your bill, now!” | 

‘As the doctor goes bac’ k to his cold roast he sy 
ulates as to whether the absurdly thoughtless an 
neryous man or the telephone is the greater an- 


noyance. . 
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t AS FREIGHT. 


Those were bustling days on the Western rivers, 
fifty years ago, when emigrants from the East 
flocked to the prairies of the West. Some of the 
emigrants, being poor, paid in part for their pas- 
sage by helping to “wood the boat,” that is, by 
earrying wood down the bank, at the wood land. 
ings, and throwing it on the boat. A writer in the 
Century tells of an impecunious Irishman, who did 
not wish to pay full fare nor to carry wood. 

He boarded a Western steamer, at a landing, and 
asked the fare to St. Louis. Being told, he then 
asked : 

“What do you ¢ 
pounds of freight?” 

Upon learning g the price, a small amount, he said, 
“ll go as freig] 

“All right,” Seplied the captain; “put him down 
in the hold, and lay some flour barrels on him 80 
that he won't roll about if we have heavy weather.” 











arge for one hundred and fifty | 
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KNOWLEDGE AND INSTINCT. 


James Hogg, a Scotch poet known as the Ettrick | 
Shepherd, was a close observer of life under many 
different forms and conditions. A conversation 
with a fellow shepherd upon the habits of the sal 
mon is reported, in which shrewd native reasoning 
is shown. It brings out the Scoteh love of meta- | 
physics. 

Shepherd—I maintain that ilka saumon comes 
aye back again frae the sea till spawn in its ain 











wa 

Friend—Toots, toots, Jamie! Hoo can it manage 
till do that; hoo, in the name o' wonder, can a fish, 
travelling up a turbid water frae the sea, know 
when it reaches the entrance to its birthplace, or 
that it has arrived at the tributary that was its 
cradle? 

Shepherd—Man, the great wonder to me is no 
hoo the fish get back, but hoo they find their 
till the sea first ava, seein’ that they've never been 
there afore! 
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THE New York Tribune reports that a woman of 
that city is disturbed by the irreverence with which 
the newspapers speak of public men. “Take the 
case of Major William McKinley,” she says. “It | | 
would be bad enough to call him Bill McKinle 
but here are all the papers calling him McKinl 
Bill.” She thinks it must be an imitation of the 
cowboy style. 
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For the Companion. 


KENT HAMPDEN. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER IV. 


The Dwarf. 


A month earlier, Kent's mother would have 
regarded his proposition to set out on a long and 
perilous journey as sheer madness; but now she 
welcomed it, and began the next day to pack his 
knapsack, weeping and praying silently as she 
did it. She was stunned by the hopelessness of 
the whole calamity. 

‘When Kent told her his plan, she said that God 
had put it into his heart. She would send the 
boy out in faith that God would help 
him to prove his father’s innocence. 

In order to travel independently, 
Kent must go on horseback. 

“What is your plan?" his father 
asked. 

“I suppose, sir, the money must 
have been stolen between here and 
Cumberland. You say you have con- 
fidence in the three passengers ?”" 

“Perfect confidence, my boy.” 

“Then the money must have been 
taken by the coachman or by some 
way-passenger. I shall go to those 
who were with you all the way, and 
tell them the story. Perhaps they 
may have observed something which 
will be a clue.” 

“Very good! very good!"" Mr. 
Hampden's spirits rose with this 
gleam of hope. 

“You will not tell any one that I 
have gone, father ?”” 

“Not a soul! I did mention it to 
Congdon, but I charged him to keep 
it secret. By the way, Tom Congdon 
wants to go with you.” 

“Tom Congdon !"’ exclaimed Kent, 
dismayed. 

“Yes. His father thinks the ad- 
venture will make a man of the boy. 
Do you object ?”’ 

“N-no,” said Kent, who on second 
thought found the idea of a com- 
panion not unpleasant. “If Tom 
knows about it, it will be much bet- 
ter to have him go.”" 

Tom was delighted with the pros- 
pect of adventure. Besides, his going 
as Kent's comrade and friend would, 
he knew, prove to the boys his con- 
tempt for the scandal about Wetzel's 
cave. He still kept the note-book, 
but he would not add to Kent's trou- 
ble by telling him of the suspicion resting on him. 

Colonel Congdon consented to Tom’s going, 
“because,” he said, “if Kent should find the 
money alone, the town would say his father told 
him where to look for it. They would quote the 
old saw, ‘Hiders are good finders.’ But no one 
will dare hint that Tom is an accomplice.”’ 

It was a cool October morning when the two 
boys started, Tom riding his frisky mare Bess, 
and Kent his father’s black horse, Coaly. Each 
boy carried a rifle, a change of clothes in a knap- 
sack, and saddle-bags stored with provisions, and 
sufficient money to pay the expenses incurred on 
the way. 

His father held Kent's hand, his mother 
prayed that God might be with him. Carey 
laughed, and threw an old shoe after him. 

He looked back at the corner of the street, 
and saw Carey perched on the cherry-tree, watch- 
ing them. 

“How she does want to come!” said Kent. 
“That baby has a heart as big as Jack the Giant- 
Killer's.” 

«What a shame she’s a girl!’’ said Tom. 

The fields were covered with white frost, which 
disappeared as the sun came up. The road 
climbed up the sides of the hills, which now wore 
their royal autumn robes, gold and scarlet and 
erimgon. 

There was a measureless splendor and silence 
im the forest that would have awed any one but 
& boy with a gun. The only interest Tom and 
Kent had in the woods was the hope of seeing 
wid game. If they could bring home a bearskin 
‘With the money, their glory would be almost too 





| 





The road was not a very lonely one. Some- 
times they met a traveller on horseback, with 
pack and gun like themselves; sometimes there 
were great freight wagons from Philadelphia 
going West and South. Twice they passed huge 
emigrant wagons, with high canvas tops, and 
drawn by eight horses, each carrying his arch of 
chiming bells. 

One of these was filled with emigrants going to 
“the Ohio,’ which was then the West. They 
were from the Austrian Tyrol, and wore their 
picturesque costume; the women with their white 
sleeves and high red velvet caps peeping out of 
the huge wagon, and the men marching outside, 
each shouldering his gun. 


Kent drew a long breath. “It is a fine thing to 


He hurried off to his wagon—a queer structure, 
built like a little canvas house in front, with a 
square box behind. The canvas was painted red, 
and the box striped brown and yellow, like a 
tiger’s back. 

The man was as extraordinary in appearance 
as his wagon. He was a dwarf, not more than 
four feet high, with heavy chest, thin legs and. 
a round, babyish face. 

He climbed like a cat to the box, opened it, 
and in a minute was back with a sponge, plaster, 
scissors, and a bottle. 

“Wet the sponge, my boy,"’ he said, taking 
Tom's head in his lap, and expertly clipping the 
hair about the wound. ‘It won’t need a stitch.” 

Kent watched while the dwarf, with the skill of 


get out and see the world,” he said. The trouble | a surgeon, dressed the cut and bandaged it. 





“1 have not introduced myself.’” 


at home dwindled and shrank on the open road. 
He became absolutely certain of success in his 
task of clearing his father’s reputation. 

“I have no doubt the driver robbed father while 
he was napping. It will be easy to find him by 
inquiring in Hardscrabble.”” 

“As easy as treeing a coon!" shouted Tom. 
“Then seize the money, hand the thief over to 
the sheriff, and march home. That will be a 
great day! The whole town will turn out to 
meet us!" 

He whipped up Bess in his excitement, and 
just at that moment one of the men with the re- 
treating wagon uttered a shrill Tyrolese jodel. 
Bess cocked her ears, danced wildly down the 
hill, and then changing her tactics, stopped and 
threw Tom clear over her head. 

“Oh, she’s done it before!’’ he sputtered, as 
Kent pulled him out of the mud. 
don’t want to keep you back; I’ll mount.’" 

With the word, he reeled and fell senseless. 
The blood was oozing from a deep cut in his head. 
Kent brought water from a neighboring spring, 
sprinkled his face, tied up the wound with his 
handkerchief, rubbed his hands, and shouted in 
his ear. 

But Tom, for almost the first time in his life, 
had nothing to say. He lay still and white, the 
blood soaking through the handkerchief. 

There was a rattle of wheels behind them. 
“What's the matter?’ said a squeaky voice. 
“Don't yell that way in the boy’s ears !"" 

“He's dead!"" said Kent, looking up, the tears 
rolling down his cheeks. 

The man gave a perplexed whistle. ‘I reckon 
not, sonny,”’ he said. ‘‘Hold on a minute.” 


“Bat I—-1| 





Tom opened his eyes. “Take this,” said the! 
queer little man, pouring a few drops of the med- 
icine intoacup. ‘Aha! That brings the color! 
Take his legs, and we’ll carry him back into the 
shade.” 

“I must push on—push on!’ muttered Tom. 
“I am keeping Kent back.” 

“You mustn’t push on for an hour or two. 
Give your blood time to cool. It's dinner-time, : 
anyhow. I was just going to have my cold re- 
past. Will you take a bite with me, gentlemen ?”"| 

“Thank you, sir. You've been very good in- 
deed to us!"’ exclaimed Kent, wringing the hand | 
which his new friend held out. ‘I'll bring our 
saddle-bags.”” 

Tom regained his senses rapidly as the cold 
tongue, buttered biscuit and chicken were spread 
on the grass. The dwarf whistled and sang as 
he hopped about, bringing at last from the wagon 
a tiny stove, in which he set some chips burning. 

“Coffee!” he said. ‘And sausages!’ He 
produced a miniature pot and pan. The savory 
steam soon rose through the trees. 

“I'm sound as a trivet!"’ said Tom. 
was so hungry in my life!” 

“Set to, then, gentlemen !”’ 

The dwarf himeelf ate little, but beamed down | 
on his companions thoughtfully, running to the ! 
wagon to bring knives, salt, mustard, and what- 
ever he fancied they might want. Suddenly he 
stopped, drawing himeelf to his full height. 

“I have not introduced myself,’ he said. ‘1 
am Nero Fife, at your service; peddler, travelling 
dentist, and mediciner. 1 can furnish you with 





«1 never 


stuffs, hats, pins, tapes and jewelry; can apply | 
| enough. to Le the Wandering Jew.” 


dry cups and leeches, cure cancers and corng, pull 


_ teeth to keep the question back. 
‘him to pry out his father's secrets from stran- 


teeth, and play the fiddle for the dances of the 
bong tong.” 

Tom laughed aloud, but Kent rose and shook 
hands with him gravely. “This is Tom Cong- 
don, Mr. Fife. My name is Kent Hampden,” he 
said. ‘ 

“Hampden of Wheeling?’ said the dwarf, 
with a keen glance at Kent's face. 

“He has heard that my father stole the pack- 
age!’’ thought the boy, his blood hot in his veins. 
The dwarf was silent for a minute; then he be- 
gan to chatter with fresh energy. 

“Yes, sir! This is the famous Nero Fife,”’ he 
said, clapping his hands on his breast. ‘Known 
throughout the Alleghany Mountains! My 
mother was the beautiful Miss McJilton, cele- 
brated for having been stolen by the Indians 
when an infant. Not rescued until 
she was sixteen! She taught me the 
great secrets of the red man in the 
healing art—cancers, corns, —’” 

“Well, you worked a wonderful 
cure on me, Mr. Fife,” said Tom, 
pulling out his purse. 

“Mr. Fife to the world,”’ said the 
peddler, loftily. ‘Doctor Nero to my 
friends. Put up your purse, sir. 
Fees from indoor patients; but here 
in the woods we are all jolly good 
fellows.”” 

Doctor Nero would not allow Tom 
to mount until the heat of the day 
was over. Seeing their impatience to 
be off, the little man sought to be- 
guile the time by playing on the 
fiddle and singing, in a high, cracked 
voive, the ballads of “Lord Lovel."' 
“Barbara Allen,"’ and others, and 
telling stories, to which the boys lis- 
tened with great interest. 

“The salt in my stories is that 
they’re true,” he said. “I’ve been 
twenty-five years a-travelling these 
mountains in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia, visiting the same 
house twice a year. Nothing goes 
on in these houses—marriages, mur- 
ders or ghosts—but Nero Fife keeps 
the run of it. 

“I know some secrets. There are 
tales I could tell of men now living 
that would make your blood freeze 
at your heart! But Nero Fife knows 
how to hold his tongue! I carry 
news from house to house the year 
round; but no man can say that 
Nero Fife ever made mischief.” 

About three o’clock he permitted 
the boys to go on, forcing a bottle of 
medicine on Tom. With all his 
chatter, he had not questioned the 
boys as to their destination or errand. When 
they were ready to mount, Kent said, “We are 
going to Cumberland. Shall we meet you 


again?" 
“It’s likely. I keep the road pretty close, this 
trip. I'm sold out, and am going to Philadelphia 


to lay in stock. I made some heavy sales in 
Wheeling ’tother day. So you're Colonel Cong- 
don’s son ?"’ he said, turning abruptly to Tom. 

“Do you know him?” 

“Know him? 1 knew your grandfather and 
—why, I could tell you a story of your grand- 
father’s uncle that—but no matter! Who is 
there that I don’t know ?"" 

The dwart’s face, when he laughed, broke up 
into the countless wrinkles of old age; the next 
minute he had the vacant, smooth face of a baby. 
He came to Kent when he had mounted. 

“And you're Ralph Hampden's boy ?"’ he said, 
peering shrewdly up at him. 

A sudden wild fancy rushed into Kent’s brain. 
Could this strange creature, who had been going 
up and down the hills so many years, know any- 
thing of his father’s early life? He shut his 
It was not for 


gers. 

The dwart’s blue eyes were on him. “You 
don’t ask me if I have any stories about your 
grandfather? No? Well, good-by, and good 
luck to you, Ralph Hampden’s son!" 

He reached up and patted Kent's knee, and 
then turned and trotted off to his wagon. 

“There's something almost scary about that 
man,” said Tom. ‘Sometimes he looks old 
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About sunset ; 
Kent's pulses quickened. 
the first clue! He rode up to the inn-door. 


‘Can you tell me where I shall find Mr. Armi- 
ly on 





tage?” he asked of the hostler, who sat Inz' 
the end of a mossy trough by the pump. 
“Blind Peter Armitage ?” 
“Yes.” 


“Went to Pittsburg last week. Comin’ home 


Thursday. Light, boys?" nit 
Kent and Tom looked at each other in dismay 
They consulted in whispers. 


«We can't follow him to Pittsburg; we've nO 


time,”” Tom counselled. 


«A blind man, anyhow, would have been the | 


id Kent. 





least likely to see what was going on,” 


“Let us push on to tind Mrs. Digby in Was’:ing- | 
ton, and if she can give us no clue we'll go to 


Cumberland to the clergyman.” 
“Take yer bosses?” drawled the 
hostler. “Supper? Bed 2" 


“What do you say, Kent?” 


;, | 
«] say, let ns cover more ground before night. | 


We've lost too much time already !”’ 
Tom trotted off, and Kent followed. 


ened by their disappointment. 


‘A couple of miles farther on the stage-coach 


dashed past them, full of drowsy passengers. 


‘The driver lifted his whip by way of salute, and 


the guard blew a single note on his bugle. 
«Those fellows will sleep in Wheeling to-night,” 
said Tom, dolefully. 


Kent said nothing, but he felt suddenly that his 
back was turned toward home, and that the 
world into which he was going was big and cold 


and unknown. 


«I wish,” said Tom, “we had kept with Nero 


Fife. He was a good fellow 
“You called him the Wandering Jew jus 
now!” said Kent, crossly. 
‘Tom iaughed, but prudently made no answer. 


The road now wound throngh thick forests. 
It dipped between two little hills into a gorge. 
‘At the side of the road in this gorge or hollow 
was the bed of a dried stream, thickly overgrown 
As the boys passed 


with briers and high grass. 
this point the briers moved. 
“gh!” whispered Tom. “Did yon see that 
A bear!” 
“Tt can’t be! 
cat, probably.” 


It’s too near the farms. A wild. 


They unslung their rifles in desperate haste, 
looked to the priming, and cocked them. All the 
Each whispered 
“Sh! and “Keep back!” and pushed his horse 


chill and ill-humor were gone. 


closer. 


“It stirs again! Fire!’’ cried Tom. 


“Foh heben’s sake, massa, doan shoot pore 


nigga!” a man cried, scrambling ont of th 
undergrowth up to the road. 
gun, and his hat was slonched over his oyes. 


“What are you hiding there for, then, like a 


wild beast ?”” said Tom, angrily, letting down th 
hammer of his rifle. 
through your head !"" 


“I had almost put a bulle 


nset they reached Hardserabble. 
Here he would find 


leisurely | 


The wind | 
was chilly and damp. The boys were disheart- | 


He, too, carried a 
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made heavy sales. He must have his money 
with him, Those fellows in the swamp!” 
‘Tom gave a smothered cry. Both lashed their 
horses into a gallop, unslung their rifles and 
loosened the pistols in their holsters. As they | 
reached the top of the hill, the dwarf’s song 
stopped. A wild shriek rent the air. Below, in 
the hollow, was the peddler's wagon, and a con- 
fusion of black figures. \ 
“They're on him!” muttered Tom. 
“We're coming, Nero!” shonted Kent, as they ° 
went thindering down the hill. 
Reprcca Hanpixo Davis. | 


! (To be continued) 
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FOR HONOR’S SAKE. 


The day will come whe men have grace 
To kuow themselves, and sometimes take 
A humble task, a lowly place, 
‘Aud use it well for honor's sake. 


—Marianne Frrningham. 
——+or—__—_ 
| For the Companion. 


MISS COX. 


“Take off your things and rest a spell, do! 
You look real tired, Miss Cox.” 

+ «Well, Idon't know. It is dreadful hot,” an- 
swered Miss Cos, irresolutely. 

She took off her black ‘aitts,"’ rolled them 
|) carefully together, and tucked them into the 
lining of her hat, which she gave to Mrs. Bowen. 
‘Then she leaned back in the big rocker with a 
sigh of comfort. 

She was simall and faded; she might once have 
been pretty, but now her blue eyes were pale and 
sad, and the once golden hair was a dull drab. 

Mrs. Bowen came hurrying back, with some 
t | soft white ruffies in her hands. ‘Rosie finishes 
at the "Cademy next week,” she said, with her 
inouth full of pins, “and I’m making her dress. 
She looks like a picture in it.” 

The front gate opened, and Rosie herself came 
down the path. She was a very pretty girl of 
sixteen. The walk had given her a bright color, 
and made her eyes sparkle like jewels under her 
finffy golden bang. Miss Cox leaned forward 
? | with an eager look on her thin face. 
“Good-afternoon, Rosi 
-| ‘Why, how do you do, Miss Cox?” Rosie 
answered, carelessly 

“Your ina says you finish at the ’Cademy next 
week. I should like to see you.”” 

Something in the pathetic voice touched Rosie, 
and she answered with pretty graciousness, 
“Nothing is easier, Miss Cox. You only need to 
be invited, and I invite you. Won't you come?" 

A faint fiush of pleasure came into the thin 
cheeks, but it quickly passed away. 

“wasn't begging an invitation, Rosie; I didn’t 
mean it,” she said, humbly. 

“Of course you didn't, Miss Cox, but I mean 
¢ | it,” Rosie persisted. 
t| Miss Cox looked up wistfully. She loved this 
pretty, spoiled girl deeply, for in her fresh beauty 
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The man eyed them sullenly but said nothing, | she saw reflected her own girlhood, and that of 


and the boys rode on. 


queer about that fellow. 
real negro, and while his face was jet black, hi 
hands were white.” 

Both boys turned and looked back. 


“Kent, there are two of them!” said Tom, 


shading his eyes. “Don't you see? One man i 


sitting on the road and the other is creeping up 


out of the briers. 
lows be up to?” 


What rascality can those fel 


“I'd think they were runaway slaves, but I tell 


you that man’s hands were white,”’ said Kent. 

“They've broken jail, more likely. 
there! Come back in the shade, or they'll see ut 
and send a bullet after us. 
ing down into the thicket again! 
do?" 


What shall wi 


“Nothing; what can we do? They are in hiding 
for some reason, but they've done us no harm, 
and we have no cause to meddle with them. 
Besides, we've lost so much time already. Come, 


Jet's ride on.” 
“Just a minute!’ pleaded Tom, tremblin, 


with excitement. “1 want to know what they're 
They’re back among the brambles as still 


up to. 
a3 death !” 

The boys waited in silence. There was not 
sound to break the stillness except the drows: 
lapping of a stream in the woods. The sun hai 
sunk out of sight, but the red shafts of light sti 


struck up from behind the bills, while the hollow 


lay in twilight. 


“Well, we may as well go on,” said Tom, 
“They seem to have settled them- 


reluctantly. 
selves with the snakes and frogs for the night.”” 


They had hardly ridden twenty paces when the 
rattle of wheels behind them broke the silence, 


and a shrill voice piped out: 
“And out of her grave there grew e, 
“And out of isa drier, Src 8 Fed Tose, 
ul they grew and Krew to the eh 
Until they could grow no higher ee weePle CoP 
And twined at the top a true lover's knot, 
For alll true lovers to admire—mlre, 
For all true lovers to admire” 


“t's Nero!” the boys exclaimed in a breath. 
“He is behind us. Let us wait for him to com 
up. He must be in the hollow now,” said Tom. 


They drew rein and waited. The sharp lilt 
Tang out nearer, as the peddler’s wagon beg-n to 


descend into the gully. 
“Tom!” exclaimed Kent, “Nero said ne ha 


When they were out of 
hearing, Kent said, “Tom, there was something 
He did not talk like a 


Look 


There they go, creep- 


the sister who had been dearer to her than life; 
but she only said, in her prim little way, “Thank 
you kindly, Rosie; I’ll be pleased to come. 
is| Rosie chattered gaily. Miss Cox drew a thim- 
ble from her pocket, and began hemming one of 
the ruffles. The shadows of the elms stretched 
farther across the road, and the clock pointed to 
s| half-past four. Miss Cox put back her thimble, 
shook her narrow skirts, and rose. “I must be 
|- | going now,” she said. 

“What's your hurry ?” said Mrs. Bowen. 
calculated to have you stay to supper. 
while longer.” 

“No, thank you, Mis’ Bowen. I always give 
s | Foxy his supper at five, you know, and it’s quite 

a ways home.” 

Mrs. Bowen brought her hat from the front 
room. Miss Cox pinned it on, and then drew on 
her mitts with great care. She seemed nervous, 
and unlike herself. 

“I remember when Elviry finished,’’ she said, 
hesitatingly, “she looked reel pretty, Elviry did. 
Twas before pa died, you know. He was set on 
having her educated, she was so smart. Elviry 
had flowers. Will you have flowers, too?” 

“Oh yes, indeed!” laughed Rosie. “Lots of 
them! The hall will be all.trimmed, and then 
the girls have them sent by friends sometimes, 
too.”" 

Miss Cox's eyes brightened. “I'd like to send 
you something to wear then, Rosie. Would you 
wear it? "Twas Elviry's, and it’s real. 1 wouldn't 
ask you if it wasn’t nice.” She looked up eagerly 
at Rosie. 

“Of course I'll wear it,” answered Rosie, 
sweetly. “It is lovely of you to think of me, 
Miss Co: 

“You look so much like Elviry!" said Miss 
Cox, softly, and then added, hurriedly, «Well, 
good day! Good day, Mis’ Bowen!” 

All the way home Miss Cox was ina state of 
excitement. Her little straight figure, in its 
scanty dress, looked as prim as usual, but old 
Mrs. Gowan, seeing her pass, peered throngh her 
spectacles, muttering : 

“For the land sakes! If there aint Marthy 
Cox, trailing her black alpaca through the dust 
just as if ‘twas common! And she hasn’t had it 
more’n seven years. The Coxes always did lose 
thew faculties carly !"" 

Miss Cox opened a gate at the right side of the 
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COMPANION. 


road, and walked down the narrow path. The 
black alpaca brushed against the low hedge of 
box that bordered the flower-beds on either side. 
‘A big gray cat that had been sitting on the door- 
step came slowly toward her with his tail erect. 
Miss Martha gave o little start. 

«I do believe I'm late!” she said, feeling under 
the door-mat for the key. There was no reason 
why Miss Martha should leave her key there, 
since she lived alone, but everybody in Greenfield 
did it, and she had lived in Greenfield all her 





‘life. 
The door opened into a narrow hall, carpeted ; 


with oil-cloth. Foxy followed Miss Cox gravely 
as sho went upstairs to change her dress, and 
then back again as she came down and prepared 
his supper. Miss Cox prepared her own supper 
as well, but ate very little herself. She washed 
the few dishes, and went upstairs again. 

Her excitement had given place toa troubled 
look, and she sat down by an open window, with 
her hands lying idly folded in her lap, and 
thought. 

“Elviry, you tcouddn't care, would you?" she 
whispered. “It’s because I love you 80, and she 
looks like you, and—and—I'm 60 lonely!” 

There was no sound but the swish of a long 
eli branch against the roof, and.a single sleepy 
note from a bird in the big lilac bush beneath the 
window. Foxy rubbed against her skirts, but 
she did not notice him. She still looked toward 
the graveyard. 

Suddenly she rose. ‘Anyway, I promised 
Rosie,” she said, decisively. She lighted a small 
hand-lamp, went to a bureau in the corner of the 
room, unlocked the upper drawer and took out a 
wooden box, and from that a small pasteboard 
one, which she opened. It contained a large 
brooch of thin, pale gold, filled with a lock of 
light hair. Miss Cox lifted it reverently to the 
light, and brushed off a speck of dust; then she 
wrapped it in a little piece of paper, and tied it 
with a pink string. 

“T'll carry it over to-morrow,” she said. Foxy 
jumped up in her lap, and she stroked him ab- 
sently. “I mistrust it isn’t too rich for a young 
girl to wear,” she said, anxiously. “It’s real 
gold; you don't see gold like that nowadays. 
And then it’s for Rosie, and she reminds me so 
of Elviry. Maybe she'll come and stay with me 
sometimes. It’s dreadfully lonely here!"” 

She ceased to stroke the cat, and he rubbed his 
head protestingly against her hand. She did not 
feel it; she was thinking of Rosie. 

The June days came and went, until the 
one arrived which was to end Rosie's school-life. 
Miss Cox was up very early. She put the house 
in order, brushed her best dress and bonnet, and 
then went ont into the little garden, and made a 
very large bouquet, with a big rose in the middle, 
then a circle of phlox and mignonette, then more 
roses, and last an edge of box. Miss Cox looked 
at her work with pride. 

“It makes a proper nice bunch,” she said. 
guess she won't have any nicer one.” 

Half an hour later old Mrs. Gowan was as- 
tounded to see Miss Cox ride past in the stage- 
coach, holding an immense bouquet of flowers, 
whose stems were wrapped in paper, and then in 
an old handkerchief, to keep them from soiling 
her gloves. 

The Academy was five miles from her house, 
and Miss Cox, slightly tired by this unusual jour- 
ney, walked up the steps, and then stopped at the 
door. A pretty girl in white came toward her. 

“I—I came to see Rosie,” began Miss Cox, 
hesitatingly. “I aint too late, am 1?” The 
shifting crowd bewildered her. 

“Oh no,” answered the girl, pleasantly, “the 
exercises don’t begin for half an hour. Come 
this way, and I will give you a seat.” 

‘There were many curious glances at the queer, 
little, old-fashioned figure, but Miss Cox sup- 
posed they were all for her pretty companion, and 
trotted quietly down the broad hall to o seat near 
the front. 

“There!” said the girl, stopping. 
you can see Rosie from here.”* 

“Thank you kindly," answered Miss Cox. 

Tho hall was filling rapidly. Miss Cox began 
to feel a touch of the excitement around her. A 
soft color came into her cheeks, and she looked 
eagerly at the groups of white-robed girls. ‘They 
were so different, with their dainty dresses, and 
rapid school-girl chatter, from any girls she had 
ever known. Ah, this would be a day to remem- 
ber all her life! 

More girls came in behind her. “There's Rose 
Bowen!"" said one, ‘doesn’t she look pretty !"? 

Miss Cox looked eagerly. Rosie, dressed in 
white, with pink ribbons, stood among a group 
of girls. Miss Cox could not see the brooch. 

“My cyes aint what they were once,’ she 
thought, with a sigh. 

The girls behind her were laughing. ‘Rosie's 
a cute one!’” said one. 

“Why, what now ?” 

“Oh, the most comical thing! I can't begin to 
tell it as she did. I wish you could have heard 
her! You know, down in Greenfield, where she 
lives, there are a lot of queer people. One of 
these is an old maid. She was engaged thirty 
years ago, but her lover went West and never 
came back, and Rosie—she’s so funny, you 
know—says she never could get married becanse 
she’s matched already.” 

“How do you mean ?” 
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“Why, she has rhymed herself all up! Her 
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name is Miss Cox, and she lives in a little house 
whose yard is bordered with box, and her garden 
has phlox and stocks, and her very cat is named 
Foxy. Isn’t it comical? Well, it seems she 
thinks that Rosie louks like a sister of hers who 
died ever so long ago, and so she’s taken a fancy 
to her; and when she heard that Rosie was going 
to graduate, she sent her an old brooch to wear 
that used to be her sister's.” : 

“The idea!” 

“You ought to see that brooch! It's as big as 
a silver dollar, and full of hair. Rosie showed it 
to us. Of course she couldn't think of wearing 
it; ‘twould spoil her dress, 60 she managed it so 
nicely. You know no one could see, on the plat- 
form, whether she wears it or not, but she has it 
in her pocket, and when she sees Miss Cox, after 
the exercises, she will put it on, and then take it 
off again. She says —” 

But Miss Cox heard no more. She was not 
conscious that she had been listening. She thought 
only that these girls and Rosie—Rosie, whom 
she had so loved and trusted—were making fun 
of what had been Elviry's. 

She trembled violently, and the color rushed to 
her face. She could not at first collect her 
thoughts, but gradually one thing became clear 
to her. Rosie was seeking to deceive her. 

She was pale and faint now. “If she’d only 
told me ‘twas old-fashioned!" she thought. “I 
might have known, I suppose, but ’twas pretty, 
and I didn't think. And she’s going to pretend 
she wore it all the time! "Twas Elviry’s, too, and 
Elviry was so honest! Oh, what can I do?” 

‘A thought came to her. If she did not stay, 
she would not see Rosie, and then Rosie would 
not have to wear the pin. 

She rose in trembling haste; something dropped 
at her feet. It was the bouquet of phlox and box. 
Mechanically she stooped and picked it up, and 
then burried down the hall. Many turned to 
look after her, but she went straight on. At the 
door the pretty girl stopped her. 

“Are you going?” she said, ‘‘and before the 
exercises?” Then, catching a glimpse of her 
face, “I'm afraid you are ill, Let me get youa 
glass of water.” 

Miss Cox sat down, faint and trembling. The 
girl soon came back with the water. 

“Now let me get you an easy-chair, and you 
can rest here,” she said. 

Miss Cox shook her head and rose. 
anust be going.” 

The girl’s sympathetic face looked down at 
her. Miss Cox glanced at her big bouquet, now 
partly crushed, and then up at the girl. Would 
she be like Rosie—pretty, faithless Rosie ?.-Some- 
thing in the clear eyes encouraged her, and she 
put the flowers in the girl's hand. 

“Will you take these, with an old woman's 
thanks ?"’ she said. 

She had never thought of herself as an old 
woman before that talk. 

It was eleven o'clock, and the sun shone hot 
and bright on the dusty roads. The coach did 
not return to Greenfield until three o’clock, and 
then Rosie and her mother would be in it. She 
must walk back. She lifted her dress carefully 
and started down the street. It grew hotter and 
the trees gave less breeze, but she did not falter. 
She became faint, for she had eaten nothing since 
early in the morning. The dust settled in all the 
folds of her dress. She walked wearily on. 

About fonr o’clock Mrs. Gowan saw a pale, 
dust-covered little figure enter Miss Cox's gate. 

“Wal, I never!” she exclaimed; ‘“Marthy Cox, 
with her best dress, in that state!" 

Miss Cox shut the front door, and then dropped 
upon the stairs. She did not move until, an hour 
later, she heard Foxy crying for his supper. 
Then she opened the door. 

“Come in, Foxy,” she said; “you're all I’ve 
got now.” 

The cat rubbed against her dress, and she 
stooped to stroke him, her pale eyes full of tears. 
The coach came down the road, leaving a cloud 
of dust behind it, but she did not look up. It 
stopped before her gate, and a girl got out and 
hurried down the path. 

It was Rosie. She had her arms full of pale 
pink rosebuds, and she wore Elviry's brooch. 
Miss Cox turned very white. She felt weak and 











“No; I 





dizzy, and sank down on the doorstep. Rosie 
knelt beside her with a little cry. 
“Miss Cox, please don't look so! Oh, what 


have I done? Dear Miss Cox, what can I say to 
you? I know it all, and I am s0 sorry—so 
sorry !”” 

Her blue eyes filled with tears and her voice 
trembled, but she went on bravely 

“You heard what the girls said! Oh, Miss 
Cox, if you knew how sorry I felt the moment I 
had said that! I don’t ask you to forgive me—I 
don't see bow you can, I only wanted you to 
know. Miss Cox, I wore the brooch all the 
time—I did indeed! 1 put it on after I said that, 
and I never took it off; but oh, I felt so wretched 
and mean, and when I found you had gone, it 
was all spoiled for me. I deserved to have it 50, 
I know!" 

Miss Cox looked up. “You wore it all the 
time, even if "twas ‘old-fashioned ?’”” she said, 
with a strange eagerness. 

“Every minute,” answered Rosie, earnestly. 

Miss Cox smiled faintly up into the pretty, 
humble face. “Thank you, dear,” she said, 
simply. 





“Do youymean you are not Angry with me, 
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that you can ever 











forgive mez" erted Rosie, | of the butte, with an Overhanging cliff a hundred | lie down now.” The dog went to a ce: 


eagerly. feet above it, 
A look of surprise came oy the Ittle Pinched At the end of the cabin farthest from the wall 
face. “Me?” she sald, Wonderingly, “I had noth. the ground broke off berpendicularly twenty feet 


ing to forgive. I always loved you, Rosle. "Twas 
only for her, 
chureh-yard. 

Rosle understood, then. She litte her rosehuds | north end of the bi 
from the doorstep, 


“Misa Cox,” she said, hesitatingly, “would she door on each side, The cabin could be ap; 


Care—do you think—we might tike her these?” 


cougitaeked only on the enst and west 


Miss Cox looked incredulous. “But they're | could not be renched from above, for 


saure, Rosle. They were given to you!" 


Jutted out over it at leant thirty. 
For answer Rosle lald the flowers tn Mies Co: 


Mone dropped from overhead ws 





five feet, 
‘ould fall 


puns The fragrant rose-petala rested ngalnet the | outside the south wall of the cabin. 


black dress. Aa Mins Cox moved, their sweetnesa 


Was shaken out into the warm summer alr, but | except the one that Tested against the 


more of It was breathed into her lonely, colorless f and here Was a wide stone fire 


The sun was shining low behind the trees, and tion, could make a good defence, 


downward to the spring, the source of the brook, 
Her eyes wandered to the tthe The only way to cross trom one tral to the other, 


sides. It 
the cif 
#0 that a 
tive feet 


precipice, 


Place. Two men, 
Nfe. {Mf provided with plenty of rations and 


Water 


two swallows were dipping their wings in the | had by lowering a bucket or canween 


golden air. The purple blooms of the long grass | window in the southern end to ¢ 
made a soft, violet haze Across the meadow, and four feet below the window-sill, 
beyond that lay the quiet churehyard. 


“Come,” said Rosie. Doxorny E. Nergon. 
———er 
For the Companion, 


AT Los VALLES GRANDEs, 


Cast, had returned to the west of 


he 8 


Indians Reconnoitring, 


The Indians had discovered our sca) 
Joined by all but five, who were in the 


ammuni- 
could be 


and 





Woods at the 
us. They showed | 
Brent respect for our place of refuge 
ries, for they kept well out of range. Ow 
flelds could throw a ball farthee and could he 


und our / our meseage before it gets darker and the Navajoa 


ir Spring. 


IN Six Cuaprers.—Cuap. Ly, loaded more rapidly than ny guns in their posses. 





In a Navajo Trap. 


sion, for this was before the Indian trader had 


The massacre had ended with the death of the | animals, and hitching one on each side of the fire 
old men. I sent the Pueblos, who furned out to be | place, began to discuss our prospects, 





the same party that I had arrested at Los Valles, 


“If we could keep a couple of fires going before 


back to their own Feservation, and spent the night the doors during the night, sir,” xald the Sergeant, 


at the house of Padre Gutierrez, the hospitable | “we might keep them away.” 
priest of the village. 

Early next morning I had the mules examined, 
and found that most of them needed » day's rest 
before starting on the return march. Finding 
ene of the leaders tolerably fresh, 1 told Sergeant 
Cunningham to take it and get ready to accom- 
treat t© Los Valles Grandes. 1 gave orders 
to the rest of the party to remain tm tows until 
next morning, and then make a lelsurely march 
fo camp by way of the hot springs. 

Instead of ourselves returning by this route, 
we ok # shorter and rougher one pointed out 
fo us by Padre Gutierrez. It wae almost as 
Sraight as an arrow, but led through a country 
which we had not scouted. The Sergeant and 1 


followed several miles, and then rose gradually 
to the «ide of a range of hills. We were walking 
our animals along the side of this acclivity, at a 
rentlderable distance above the brook on our 


black earth, when I was startled by the braying 
of an ase somewhere in the valley. 

Sergeant Cunningham threw bimeelf quickly 
Out of the saddle, and held his mule closely by 
the curb-bit beneath the jaw, to Prevent its re. 
“ponding to the call. 1 also dismounted, 


Sighting the Enemy, 





We were tn a clump of trees which commanded 
hy “Ao Of the valley, and covered us trom sight 
im all directions. Looking across the valley, 1 
beyett # glimpse of « party of Indians a Inia 
beyond the brook. Using my Neld.glase, T saw 
glearly twenty-one Navajon sitting about 2 camp- 
fire, exting their dinner, 

As many ponies were grazing near, and a 
ule and a burro. From some peculiar marks, 
Thad no dificulty in recognizing the donkeys as 
Mle Property of Cordova, lost at the tne of the 
Navajo raid into our valley, and 1 had no doubt /to them than to us. I wonder if 
the mule also was his. Packs were lying near the | ered with earth? It js flat 
re, showing that the captured animals were being | 
used as beasts of burden. 





“Tam afraid a fire would be a gre 


Vic takes a Message. 


the roo 


ater advantage 





f is coy 


The Sergeant easily ascended the wide-mouthea 
chimney by stepping on the Projecting ends of the 


All this time 1 hud entirely forgotten my dog | rough stones of whieh it was built, and after luok. 


Vic 
have been easy to keep her close at my heela; but 
Thad left her free to wander, 

Suddenly | heard a chorus of grunts from the 





earth.” 


VAM right then. If we can get pine 


Te T had thought of her in Melon tt would | ing out of its top a moment called down to me: 


“Yeu, sir, it 8 covered with two or three feet of 


enough to 


Indians, and looking in their direction, I saw Vie | keep a blaze golng we will have one. A fire on the 
» but will that of 
trate log, look questioningly at the ppene” 8h | the Indians. 1¢ will throw them in the light, and 


{and for an instant with her forefeet on on PYOF | roof will not confuse our vision 
then drop down in the furze and disappear. us in the shade.” 

The effect of thie sight of a white man’s dog, 
(Wearing a brillant metallic collar, was electrica} 
oben the ved men. ‘They sprang to thein feet at 


Preparations for Defence, 
We set at work at once and pulled down all the 


Once. seized thelr arma, and began saddling and | bunks, breaking the pine puncheons and 


bridling their ponies. which they were made into frag 
“Vie has betrayed us, Sergeant,” I enid. “There | stones taken from the fireplace. 


's nothing for it but to get out of here as fast us| ham once more ascended the 
Possible away oue side of the part whic 








ments wi 


Then Cunning 


Posts of 
ith large 





himney and tore 


AS we sprang into our saddles and wedined the | the roof—the side looking In the direction 
i le us to replenish 


frail, Vic came with a bound before us, and 1/ the precipice. This would enabl 
immediately gave her Positive orders to keep close 


the fire, and at the sume time remain concealed 


at our heels. We rode as fast ne it was possible to | trom the enemy on our flanks. As we could be 
Jo without making a noise, hoping that we might | fired at in two directions only, @ man standing in 


Theed Considerable distance away before re were / the top of the chimney was ante, 
the Cut We had not gone tar whena yell 








Fortunately, Padre Gutierrez’ housekeeper had 


from the direction of the Navajo dinuer-party ‘an. | PAE up for us a lunch sufficient to subsist, us, in 


nounced that we were seen, 


cluding Vie, for a couple of daye, and water could 


| be drawn easily through the southern window with 


| @ canteen and lariat. 
kalloped on I noticed, quite a distance in] “Now, Sergea: 





Which presented on the side foward us an almost’ f write." 
Perpendicular wall. When we approached tt, we 
tren meat log-cabin close ut tne foot, nestling | men? 

ene! tt overarching brow. We aliniorsted, | “ey: a eould huddly. jnphie tes 





underst 


Tam going w put Vie's educa. 
hhemaygininence or butte, which lifted its tion fo w practical test," said I, taking my note 
realy three hundred feet skyward, and | book from my pocket. “Keep a sharp lookout as | 


“What! Going to send her to Jemez for the 


tand my. 


led our Panting and utterly exhausted animals, wishes in that direction. But there is no doubt she 


into the cabin, closed the door: 


ml went to the | can be xent to camp.” 
Whidows with our rifles, 








luvasion of New Mexico from Texas, wo years | Look at her!” 

before, thia cabin had been a station for pickets, | Vie had come forward 
to prevent an approach by way of The G 
leys. It was about thirty by twenty feet, 
with one end close against the perpendicular wall | shalt have a chance to help us att 











es, sir; I think she will go to the Vall 


er dark, 


leys. 3] 


nd sat looking intelli. 
it Wal! gently from one to the other a we talked, 
nd stood | “Ail right, lite girl,” | said, patthag hi 





er, “you 
Go and 











| rolling over twigs and gravel, but were unable to | 
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sr and | glass T looked out of the window in the directia 
‘ying down, appeared to steep, [OF the mysterious sound, and oe the edge of th 
1 wrote a letter to Sergeant Mulligan at the camp, | wood, envy 4 Joe About three feet tn diameter sat 
telling the story of our situation, the sergeant | wentyctive feet long rolling slowly toward at 
Keeping watch at the windows, 1 also took a fat | propelled by some wuseen pow : 
bine tick, emoothed it with my pecket-knlfe, and | Pasaing the glass te the Sergeant, I said 
iene DON Ht tn large letters, “Examine he rij Indians seem to be rolling a log in our din 
T Intended she should varry the atiek te her | See if you cun make out their purpose," 
mouth, as she had hitherto eared juticles and! “TE think it te quite plaln, sir.” replied the ser. 
messages, fearing she would not yeulerstand she | geant, after @ long toe "When we came in here 
er eee Ot 8 errand unless all the roth of four range from the windows wer clear for over 
her education were observed, rng hunlred yards, and the Indians hack no chance 
During that day the Navajoa Auly showed thetr {to harm us de they coulin’t approach with 
ar clthee ecasioually among the trees, Ne Poke’ | Reine exposed to wur tire for a long space. ‘That 
on elther flank. We once heard the TEPiL strokes | log seems to me to he a Movable breastwork, which 
of an axe, av of chopping, and vinaered what it] can be rotied up te oan 
rau mean. Tt was by no means unusant for these | “That's so, Sergeant, are lying 
Indians to fell trees. ‘They had whine en's axes, [low behind It amt rolilng tt forward. Rather 
and were fatrly well skilled an workera tq fron. | black prospect for urit we cannot stop It 
starr, (088 seemed disposed to walt Ton hight | We stood silently, watching the slow appro: 
Lefore beginning operations, wharecer might he | of the moving breavewe 
qlelr intentions." As dusk Lean to settle among Carr. C. A. Curtis, U.S. 4, 
fhe trees, I called Vie and attuchen the note to her (To be continued.) 


collar, wrapped in a piece of the ning of iny 
————e 


blouse. 
OIVINELY APPOINTED, 


Doors ure opencd, way are made, 
Burdens are fitted or are etd 
nfarhe Seat law unseen. and stil 
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Sending a Message for Help. 
“I think, Sergeant,” 1 said, “we had better send 








close up nearer, or we light our fire." Unfarnomed purpose to fun, 
je oh she can't leave uny too soon, sir, | think. Gene Helen Hunt, 
it 39 going tw be pokerish work torae before morn. —— 


tng, and T shall be mighty glad te see a few of old 
F Company appear round that rock" 

After fastening the note securely in the dog's 
| collar, I placed the stick in her mouth, and opening 
the eastern door, said, “Now. litthe Vie take that! The Dakota Praistes are not uninteresting, iv 
stick to the Sergeant,—go! many travellers would have thelr readers beliey. 

phe walked weross the room and dropped the | Their Inonotony te only apparent. A clove study 
| stick at Sergeant Cunningham's feet, The Sergeant | of even the ment level aud apparently chararte 

lesa streteh of cod will yiell the most surprising 

s and interesting results. It is ke the ocean in its 

immense sweep and in the changelessness of ita 
nes, and the great variety of tte shades of color 


For the Companion, 


PRAIRIE SIGNS, 

















But it ts unlike the ocean in retaining traces 
of change upon its surface—mysterions marks of 
“orm and fire. Looked at closely, the ture isa 
ree closely written with strange aud often 
pathetic lines—whole histories or storm and 
stress of wa 

One of the signs tivst to strike the eyes is the 
Sikht of the buffaloes’ bones Scattered thickly 
ee Plain. The living buffalo hus long ago 
disappeared, even from these prairies, and the 
freshest “erib" of bones dates buck ten rears, 

Many of these, 1 Suppose, may be twenty.tive 
cantven Aifty years old. Of these last nothing 
reanitins save the hardest part of the skull and the 
(eeth. The burial-places of others, stil older, 








for arrow-heads, for the Indians sought the 
young and strong animals, and kenerally killed 
them on the open plain. 1 have seen arrow. 
heads and spears driven quite through the shouk 
ler-blade, showing with what greas foree they 
were sent. 

Next to the bones in interest come the Dutfato 
trails, seen everywhere ax deep, trooked fur 
mind, tate Place in Dakota which T have in 
mind, they ran from the southeast tw the north. 
Datel: eke Undoubtedly show the course of the 
buffalo, as they came and went frou the feeding 
grounds to the watering-pluces, 

Occasionally, on the prairies, one comes upon 
comietee an Indian trail, shown by two parallel furrows 

=i = Wore direct and purposeful than the buffalo 

= trails; and still more interesting are the circles 

Gt stones found very plentitully in this part of 

Dakota,—MePherson County, indicating where 

the ‘eyes were pitched. ‘The stones, | Suppose, 

iaved the purposes of pegs, being lald or the 

Sooped, and placing bis hand under her chin | edges OF the tents. “As they were slmply rolled off 

Taised her fuce upward. “Well, Vicky,” he said, | when the tent was folded, they served in turn for 
“there is but one Sergeant In the wortd to You, and | othe 8 

he ts here, isn't he2”” | tetell Femember what a stir tt gave my imagina. 

“That Is true. I never sent her to any Sergeant | tion, one beautiful May morning tn 1863, as 1 stow 
but the First Sergeant. Pll have to seat her tol in the midst of the level award in McPherson 
Snother of her warm friends—perhaps, in hee catl- | County. On the west was the low, irregular line 
mation, her best—the cook. Here, Vie, — placing | of treeless hills, and on the east the fresh, green, 
the chip once more in her mouth, © this stick | level plain, stretching into the misty distance lke 
te the cook—go! | the Atlantic Ocean—the turaway, advancing line 

The setter looked at me an instant and then at of shanties, like a fleet of lethe boats, keeping up 
the Sergeant, walked to the door, looked out, and | the illusion of a aea. 
then glanced questioningly to me | 1 waa in advance of civilization. There was ny 

ance little one—the cook—go” I repeated, j Sound save the trill of the lark. the ery of the 

She bounded through the doorway, amt turned / plover or the short, shrill shriek of the hawks, 
the corner of the butte at a run, bearing our mes. | It was a weird scene’ “1 stood In the centre of one 
Sake to our comrades at Los Valles Grandes, of these rings of stone, and in imagination Tre. 

For a while after the departure of Vie, the Ser. called what must have been a characteristic xcene— 
Keant and T stood at chponite windows and gloomily | as characteristic of the Jand and people ax the 
Watched the darkness deepen in the woods, Tu | tourney of feudal England, 
order to husband our fuel I waa disposed to putoft| 1 saw the group of tents, surrounding the large 
the lighting of our bontire as long as it {\Ppeared one of the chief; the horses picketed, waiting the 
Sufe to doo. As the evening advanced Inte night | morning mount; on the far-away hills dark masses 
We heard a crushing sound as of a heavy wheel | of buffalo and switter masces of antelope. 

On a distant mound, like a figure of bronze, the 
guess its meaning. | Wolf stood, with long body alert, and hea thrown 

Fearing that any further delay to Ught our tire | sidewise. “Men were swarming about the tents; 
might bring disaster upon us, 1 told Sergeant | some mounted, with arrows slung at the back ant 
Cunningham to kindle it. He ascended the chim. | spear in hand, impatient to be off, while the 
Pee cegktted a few splinters of pitch pine and | consulted and motioned towar | the distant herds. 
placed them upon the roof, and ae soon’ ne they | I imagined with what joy the young men vaulte 
Net on ghted added to them half a dozen bit | Nbon their horses, and how {mpatient they were to 
lets of wool which I passed up to hime oon | start. The sunlight fell upon the plain, and the 
a blaze was leaping upward, and, being reflected ' springing grass Wax as sweet to the eye ax the 
frongly by the white sandstone of the fort | Word to the lip. ‘The white man’s work was still 
banging cliff, lighted the whole space about the | fr away—almost unknown. 
cabin, | at {8 brobable that the Indians’ real lite and emo. 
7 2 tons will never be written; but ft seemed to me 
What Did It Mean? | that morning that 1 Kot nearer to the feeling of the 






























































he | certain that our movements could not le seen by | and produce 
TV afterward learned that during the Confederate ' ing Peet times taken messages nearly as far. | the Navajos, To the east all was silent, aml fur a} One “stn 


As soon us the Sergeant descended to the foor [wild huntsmen of the buffalo than ever before or 
we looked out of the window. Everything about | sinee. ‘These Indians were hot beasts nor demons, 
core bltinly visible to our eyes, and we were but ten living under conditions whieh required 
d savagery in some things, 

which T have never seen written of 
long time we had noticed nothing in that direction |at any length, nor satiety torily explained, is the 
to suggest a lurking foe. To the west we could sen qulty clrele.” These marks on the. sod 
i ana ts but the same puzzling sound of eruct. | Heures wrought in grass of a darker yreen than 
ing and grinding came to our What could it! the rest, usually found in places where the ground 
be, and what did it threaten? Adjusting my tet. | is perfectly smooth, They can only be seen at 





























8 ‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ sawn 2 








a i | ising a number of small, separate colonies, | buildings has been determined since by the Board 
i liar, that I had gone be- | comprising ee 

favorable seasons of the yoar—say the fret of |laidscape was so Pace Girt aa or |at was transformed into a united federal State, | of Directo and the national commission. The 
Jane. On this morning of which I write they | yond the reach © AO a central government and Parliament; a| site is a double one; certain buildings are to be 


that scene, it 
i i Yest wonder | loved. I shall never be able to forget ; ra en, ite construction to that of | erected on the shore of Lake Michigan, very near 
‘vere very plain, and excited the great ! i eoked | Stato very similar in i : : 
snd of even breath, and ao we lay in he shade of or wagon and [o0ked] ot, Ore eat Brit Ee GEuUS'OE NB eli: and. thet olberd: in’ Katbat 
st thes bile) tte ee E Sir John's services to Canada include the adop- | park on its southern outskirts. 


tion of a large number of important measures. One of the most interesting features of the great 
Tt was he who established the Canadian civil ser- | fair will be the exhibit of the United States Gov- 
vice on the permanent basis it now occupies; ernment itself, for which Congress appropriates a 
whose energy aided in the successful establish- | million and a half dollars. All the government 
ment of the great railway line which connects | departments, and all the enterprises which it 
Canada with the Pacific coast; and who intro- maintains, such as the Smithsonian Institution 
duced the policy by which manufacturing on a|and the Fish Commission, will be illustrated in 
large scale was introduced in the Dominion. a large building erected for the purpose. 

To him Canada owes it that it has direct steam Provision is made for separate displays by the 
mail communication with Europe; that its eys- States and Territories of the Republic, and a new 
tem of public education has been extended, and | feature among world’s fairs is a board of “lady 
that a well-devised election law has come into | managers'’ required by the law, and to be ap- 
force. pointed by the national commission to look out 

He was selected and served as one of the in a special way for the representation of women's 
Joint High Commissioners by whom the Treaty | part in the arts and industries of the nation. 
of Washington, that settled the famous Alabama 
Claims, was framed, and received the high honor ——o—_— 
of being created a member of the Imperial Privy NOT DRIVEN TO IT. 
Council for his services. 

‘Throughout his political career, Sir John has 


ino It is thirty or forty feet in 
<3 like Fig. 1. It is thirty or a 
acai S saiss an appearance as if dark-green tant lakes, and saw the cranes rise out of the 
‘ rdener in the | grasses. 
‘adst Ba ne ead: o Those hills! Prodigious mounds of clay and 
ni = rd. 








The following pitiful story Is from the columns 


Ten aye |of the daily newspapers, and ts given with very 
been the leader of the Canadian “‘Conserv litte alteration except in the names. It carries an 


party, and it is owing, no doubt, to his great] especial significance tw every young girl who is 
ability and popularity to a large degree, that that | forced to earn her own living. 
party has so long remained in control of office | A young woman of nineteen, whom we shall 
and power. Ava party leader he has great tact; |call Jenny Darr, the educated daughter of a me 
he is somewhat mysterious and silent, and he ev aati pore a poe Nee be 
iliati ing | large store until last winter, w 
has the art of couciliating inen, and attracting by rheumatism, and forced to go into a hospital. 
them to his leadership. When discharged, she again found work, but ina 
The value of his services induced the Queen to 


u . to | week or two again became ill, and returned to the 
confer on him the rank of knighthood in 1867, | hospital. She was released In September, but now 
and in 1872 he received a similar honor from | found it impossible to secure a place as either 


|Spain. His scholarship was recognized by the | book-keeper or saleswoman. 
ach slope white with stones look- | University of Oxford, which conferred on him| She was fully compere to do we which 
fi f : v1 _ ; 55 he sought, but every place. was full. She went 
like a flock of sheep rushing toward the val- | the degree of D.C. L. in 1865. al 
i | - ix, Si *s activity from shop to shop in search of employment, mean- 
Those lakes— isonous, silent;' At seventy-six, Sir John’s activity and ambi- | © oye fae 
no life there, no paddling duck, no. swinging) tion seem as vigorous as ever, and he is not un- while selling or pawning all that she bad to keep 


k oe F herself alive. 
blackbird. Foam: i, soapy, yet clear and | likely to be for some time to come the chief figure | ayy last," we are told, “tinding that her choice 
rystalline; lakes toward which, on countless! in Canadian politics. must He between death and dishonor, she wrote a 
sultry s, the buffalo had rushed, mad with 





loose bowlder 









leys. 





gnant, Pp 

















word of farewell to her friends, and swallowed a 
thirst, and drank and died; lakes that burst on sleeping-draught which put an end to her sorrows." 
the hunter's famished eyes like the gleam of sil- | For the Companion. She was found dead iu her bed in the morning, 
ver, only to bum his parched throat like lye. JANUARY IN VIRGINIA. and her pathetic story was told in all the news. 


papers, with comments upon the “cruelty of a 
social condition which drove a young girl to sul- 





Grasses thick, yellow mixed with green, old with ‘Tall rose-treea bend, with swelling buds agleaa 
new,—so thick that the antelope were lost in it,— | The quaint red quince flowers flaunt thelr bits of flame, 


al Some strange white petals breathe a fragrance rare | cide.” 

Sometimes the “rings' are mere crescents, | shelter for the cold fox and wolf in winter, into | Xcross the agnor 0 ‘the Sourhern alr, | ‘The story fs pathetic; but the false sentiment 
(Fig. 2), or crescents with a supplementary line | which the antelope cowered when the north wind ) fy'yfichiog sunshine ou the bidden wall. i with which it is clothed ts calculated to do great 
(Fig. 3). Sometimes the supplementary line is | swept over the hills. 


‘The May-sprites must be dancing in the breeze ; harm to young girls who read it; for It fe not true 
Once again, as I write, the wild-geese pass by | The Jasmine bolds the magic of the Spring, 


‘ The Jasmine bolds the magic of The oior ahd tears, that the social condition of any American city 
( ) | | overhead, the shadows of clouds slide down tho | Which ouly Northern violets used to bring. * drives a young girl to commit suicide to avoid a 

‘ hills, the hawks scream in their sport, the wolf Litas B. Miser. | dishonorable life. 
= |looks down at me from a distant swell, and out — +0 on day “ whi ae se cae eer life aie 
a5 Fig. 2. a Fig. 4. Fig. 5. oS ‘ . : I cause she could not find work asa clerk or sales- 
ne Pesta Ca Te hah aed Cee th eee nee eee THE WORLD'S FAIR. woman, hundreds of housekeepers in the city 
plete (Fig. 4)—a circle, in other words, | puffs of cloud. Manin Garnann. | where she died were offering a home and high 
having one side much broader than the other. | i it u wages for competent help in their households. She 
Sometimes it seems to be an attempt at represent a which gives the final sanction of the government | chose, not between death and crime, but between 
ing a bow (Fig. 5). This last form is very rare; EA errs to the World’s Columbian Exposition, the inter-| death and work of a lower grade than that to 
I have seen but few like it. national exhibition to be held at Chicago in 1893, ' which she was accustomed. She was a victim not 


‘The President has lately issued a proclamation 





‘What these are I certainly do not know. They THE WASHING TON: MONUMENT: and invites foreign nations to take part in it and | to cruel fate, but to the unreasonable dread of 
are too large to be the result of tent-setting and, He towered among mankind as I do bers appoint to it representatives. losing caste by her work. 
1, : is, shining far and clear: Y s . I . 3 
besides, they would not be found in low ground And mite, ie to stand and bonor bint The issue of this proclamation means that the | Any girl-reader Is Hable to be placed some time 
in euch case. It bas been supposed that they are in ight glory I myself were dim ! | President has been satisfied that the necessary |! the strait of this poor girl. If she ts ever #0 
b x FRrask DENPSTER SHERMAN. : Y | unfortunate, let her remember that any innocent 
the marks left by electrical vortices during sum for the prosecution of the work of the | Sccupation ts honorable 
storms, but they are as yet unread signs. I think i | World’s Fair—not less than ten million dollars— i 


Necsus | _ It Is not the work we do which degrades or enno- 
they are bike result of intelligent force; but I have WER ORG ADIAW PREMIER: has been duly raised, and that suitable grounds | ples us; it is the mind which we bring to the work. 


for the buildings of the exhibition have been | 
I am no more sure of their cause than I am of | It is farely that a statesman in a colony—even provided. i ae 


that of another phenomenon to which my atten-| if itis @ large colony like Canada or Australia— The law which authorized the exhibition pro- | 


tion wascalled. There are many instances where, | achieves a repntation that is world-wide. One vides “for celebrating the four hundredth anni- BN BIS BATH ERS EOOTSrEr 
in the exact ceutre of a shallow basin in the sod,— | reason of this is that the political affairs of colo- 


a “dip” thirty or forty feet across,—there rests a | nies are, to a large degree, lucal in their scope. 





_ versary of the discovery of America by Columbus, | Noone can say truly that the Uulted States has 
by holding an international exhibition of arts, |°t # hereditary nobility. An announcement was 
huge bowlder. The whole effect is that of a “cir- | Colonies do not usually have diplomatic relations | industries, manufactures and the product of the | MAde at the last anntversary of the Children's Ald 
cus ring,” and the children call these depressions | with other countries; they do not make treaties | soil, mine and sea.” peclety of New Vorkishowtng that We lnve a seaee 
by this name. The depression is so round and | with them, or declare war and conclude peace. | Columbus landed on the island of San Salvador oNFor thirty-six years the secretary and manager 
the stone so exactly in the ceutre that one cannot | But one colomial statesman, by reason of his: in 1492, and the exhibition is not to be held until | of that organization was the late Charles L. Brace, 
rid himself of the impression that the spot was a | abilities, his political power and success, and his | 1893. In order to bring the celebration within | to whose fidelity and skill its long-continued pros- 
threshing-floor or a circus ring. If the ground | long occupancy of office, and by reasou of the: the fourth centenary of the discovery, a double | perity ts chiefly due. At the last anniversary, 
beneath were of limestone formation I think I} extent and importance of the country which he character has heen given to it. It is provided by | Wuletly held in a bank parlor, Mr. George S. Coe, 
could explain it; but as it is clay for thirty feet, | leads, has attained to an eminence similar to that the law that the buildings shall be dedicated, | *® Treasurer, used the following language: 
and an impervious layer of slate at last, I simply | occupied by statesmen of high rank in larger, with appropriate ceremonies, on the twelfth day |, While sincerely lamenting the death of Mr. 
retire from the field of discussion. States. of October, 1892. This dedication will serve as | Pace: tt at the same time my grateful duty to 
Another mark almost equally bafing is the! This is Sir John Alexander Macdonald, the the inauguration of the celebration dnérodues to the patrons of the society pr Coates 
‘ ai + 2 ‘$c eer = Loring Brace, son of our departed friend, whose 
shallow pit, or “wallow,” which is not unfre- | present Prime Minister of Canada, whois always = The exhibition itself will be open to visitors n d 
quently found in Dakota. ‘These pits are quite | familiarly spoken of in his own country as “Sir 














honorable name he bears and whose benevolent 


_ a ee . A not later than the first day of May, 1893, and | spirit and charitable devotion he earnestly desires 
unlike the “hog-wallows”” or ‘huffalo-wallows” | John.” may continue open until the last day of October | t perpetuate. 

of Iowa and Minnesota. They are on the up-| Sir John’s political career in Canada has cov--of the same year. i “The trustees are not only unanimous In their 
land, have abrupt perpendicular sides, and look | ered a period of forty-six years. x 


He was bom. The active work of preparing for and managing | h0lee of him ae a successor in this important 
preclsely as if the soil had been lifted out bodily | in Glasgow, Scotland, in January, 1815, but when , the business of the exeitition ys done bee Board | Tush, but they cordially congratulate the public 
a foot or two deep, leaving the clay subsoil ex-|he was five years old his father emigrated to| of Directors of forty-five members, representing a | tne Kentleman now elected willingly leaves An 
posed. The bottom is generally covered with | Canada. He was admitted to the bar at the age| corporation chartered by the State of Illinois; | conthee woe canes areety ae ne sual fname 
gravel. of twenty, and at twenty-nine years of age was : ¥ Pong agement | 

‘There are many theories as to the cause of {elected a member of the Parliainent of Upper 





but the most important acts of this board, affect- | vice.” 

ing the general public, are under the supervisio: The appointment has given great pl re to the 

these. It hi e caviti " per n pp given great pleasu) 

Hl ae : be been seine that the cavities were | Canada. of, and may be vetoed by, a national commission | People of New York, where the Children’s Aid 

burned out:durieg, grea ought, and also that | i reprosenting all the States and Territories of the | S°!ety 1 one of the most favorite and popular 

ney ete srorked out by the buffaloes pawing | engaged in public life, and a greater part of the | Union. charities. Mr. Coe might have added that the new 
e dust. Others see in them the work of the | time he has held high office in the colonial gov. i iasi Secretary 1s the third of bi to acquire note 
vi fon i gov-' The national comm ve ¥ rd of bis name to acy 

wind as well. My opinion is that the butialo and | ernment. He tirst took office in 1847, when he | of certain mattors, such oe the alicenant oF erace (22,8 Dillanthropist. The father of the inte Seere 

the wind together did the work. had only been throe years in Parliament. for exhibitors: eet tT anette enoent of space | tary was John P. Brace of Litchfield, Conm., where 
These are a few of the signs which the observ-| Since that period e has been Attorney-Goneral, | ticipants. Fe en eet gr oe ee eee ce 

ant eye of the traveller will see as he rides or | Minister of Militia, of Justice, of the Interior, 


The World’s F author, editor, and public-spirited citizen. 

valks acrosi @ World’s Fair of 189% in-| Th 1 v P| Ei 7 
walks across these strange stretches of short, | and of Railruads, and has several times beon at Hsce afte Genie econ ore, evel eyo Willian lees Jo, Englana, on 
crisp grass. As I rode, on the morning of which | 


the head of the Cabinet as Prime Minister. He | siven i the OM) Woetd in tha fee teat eal | ntural nobility, which for eoveratsuccesive gen 
x el given ti Bis ‘ : ral nobility, which for several successive gen 
Lhave spoken, toward the hills, entering through | had the distinction of being the first Prime Min- for out of private Saiaveiibae ieinad ot na. [ermine has given true noblemen to the publ 
narrow defiles into valleys holding alkaline lakes | ister of the Dominion of Canada, after its forma-| tional revenues, and is ma directly by a | 7fice. Im philanthropy, which sometimes to 
surrounded by deep grasses, it required little | tion in 1867, and continued to hold the post till | private ati md of Dy gorerene| Tomes auch paintul and even loathsome tol, the 
effort to imagine ‘savage men signalling from | 1878; and again from 1878 to the present time aceeanece Ot ee eee ae hae: ote enn abut, bra 
es Ce a | s - me be + the son recoiling fi r’s career of self. 
ee oe uci an eae gene Beas éxic| pat oe record of Sir John’s political achiev However, the supervision of it which has been | sacrifice. John Howard'e saat example, was & 
Neely We es hee ° | men eee expressed by the mere statement of | assumed by Congress through a national com- | melancholy failure in every respect. 
Dee oey Sadie oe oe oman nguins te many offices he has held. He has done more | mission, and the invitation to foreign nations | During the thirty-seven years which have elapsed 
Foe ray tne the surrounding valleys for hie than any one else to build up and strengthen the | to take part in it, put the seal of government | ‘ice the late Mr. Brace founded the Children's 
fons he 7ed wetland rosring a sudden warning | Canadian Dominion, to foster its commerce, and | authority and responsibility upon it. aia. oe reeye more than.s hundred thoseead nen 
thomas. Te was dered down among | to develop its industries and business. The site of the exhibition was fixed at Chi pore bare beet lumntes of the Newsboys) Lass 
em. Tt was so silent and so tone, and the| ‘To him mainly Canada owes it that, instead of | by act of Congres (oention,of the'| apse uscer its charge. 
ly 2 y act of Congress. The exact location of the| Similar societies now flourish jn all our large 


Ever since that time he las been constantly 
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cltles, the good 





astray, 


HOW IT Was WRITTEN. 


cflect of which In improving the 
haracter of newsboys and many othe, boys who | willingness to serve even an enemy ta Illustrated 
varn thelr living tn the streets, le plainly to be 
Refuge ett boys tind thoir way to the House of | Pine-Tree Coast." 
Refuge and Blackwell's Island, and fewer girls go 


When Mr. Stanley invited his publisher to traye] 


from London to Cairo, In order to assist tn the 

“In Darkest | lease, took him to. hile own house, nursed him 
Africa,” he may be said to have done an almost 
unique thing, even in these days of fast travelling | lly, who had mourned him as dead. The young 
over long distances. Mr. Marston, the publisher, | man became Commodore Prebie of Tripoli fame. 


preparation of his manuscript, 


(8 arriving, found the great explorer absorbed in 


his work. “He had taken a room removed from the 
bustle and noise outside the hotel, and rarely lett 


it, even for a stroll about the garden. 
“I have 20 many pages to write, 
|uow that If I do not complete this work by a cer. 





with you; but let me alone now.”" 


Nothing worried him more than a tap atthe door | and he decided to Cstablisti a messenger pigeon 


while he was writing; he sometimes even glare: 
upon his guest like a tiger ready to spring, although 


always with the purpo-e 

When the cvurier knocke 

Mr. Stanley would ery : 
{Am 1 prisoner in my own house?" 
itive brought you this telegram, air." 


he said. 4) 
-|Wons in Wail Street 
taln time, when other and imperative duties are | Proved a decide 


‘k is accomplished, then I will talk | The broker did not tind the telegraph service sat. 
sh with you, play with you, und ride | isfactory, eape 





“Well, I detest telegrams! Why do you perstat 


in bringing then 


Salt, the black boy who travelled with him on his | broker 
expedition, iy a youth of suficient rerource to | market 
cveape the penalties of such intrusion” Until his | Mecessitated immeniats comnuunication with his 


master engaged on this terrible book, he had free 
access to him atall hours; now he neverapproached 
the den without expecting the inkstand at be hurled 


at hia head. 


At length he hit upon a device for saving his | the next morning, so that the order which the: 


threatened skull. Having a telegram to deliver 


and bolted. 


One day Mr. Marston sueceeded in drawing him | 
out for an hour, to get a glimpse of the Nile and | 
enjoy the cooling air, ca at the rivera | 


few seconds, Stanley rendipked - 


“Six months ago I dram 


Recent expedition, 1 discovered its western source, 
Now that you have discovered its mouth, let us go 
back to work." 


SAINT HUBERT, 


On the third of November, in the churches of 
France, it was once permitted to the people, and 


Even now, on that day, though the People du not 
80 to church accompuauted by their Newfoundlands, 
thelr puge or thelr Lull-terriers, they talk aif they 


in ap Bolng todo go, aud plensantly ask one another, | 
in the afternoon, “Dig Fou take your dog to mass | a. smile giving the word ‘its Proper pronunciation 


this morning?” 


The third of November ts St, Hubert’s Day, and | : 
Hubert is, in a measure, the patron saint of dogs. | and raised there. 


he tg held to have spectal authority over dogs, and 
ty im are addressed prayers for cure on protec 
tion from hydrophobi 

Hubert was, away ba 





k iu the 





Christianity, a prince at Liége, now town of | since vou went to sched stulled geography.” 


Belgium. He was so passionately fond of hunting 
that he neglected his duties aaa chleftais and asa 
tat and, accompanied by his beloved dogs, con. 
tinually engaged in the chase. Even on holy days 


the sound of his horns and of the baying of hig ! 


pack clashed discordantly with the ringing of the 
church bella and the chanting of the choirs, 
But on one of these holy di: 





crosa between its antlers, 
By this the knight was so deep! 





he gave up his boisterous life. wu dertook a pil. | 
grimage, and became a bishop, of holy life and | much like the following was 


beneficent influence. 


Hubert's Day, as if to share in the beneficent infu. 
Ruce of the life of a holy man who loved them, 
rie Not Without its beauty. ‘The animale certainly 
foul have kept very quiet on such 4n occasion, 
though it ts to be feared that they did not unde 
Stand the significance of the ceremony in which 
they were participating. 


+o 
NOBLE. 








Our War of Independence Was no exception to, 


the tendency of a revolution to raise a neighbor's 
hand against a neighbor. ‘The Patriots of those 
‘lays hated the Tories more intensely than they did 
George IIT. and Lord North. The fact that a patriot 
and a Tory lived in adjoining houses intensified 


thelr political animosity, and not unfrequently | is 


caused them to exchange epithets and blows. 
When the Revolution began, the high sheriff at 
Portland, Matne, was Willine Tyg, whose father 


One day Tyng 
met Gener 





on the street. Hot words Passed between them, | i hich he was about entering. 


aud Tyng called the General an old fool, 


shouted the angry General, The excited sheriff 
pnsWered the threat by Whipping out his rapier; 


until the bystanders parted them. The sheriff was 


i : “The a 0 tayo Ae 
4 gentleman, even actulek-tempered, and he asked ; SMe one has said, “Tig O Hie gah 


, Knows more than the 
Its waters at the enat. we 7 
crn source, which I discovered years go. On my , ;, 





early days of | the floor in confusion, but he aig’ “Are you 


—it was Good : instance, never ex: 
Friday—Hubert, while hunting, was confronted, it} Whether they are not employing one word over 
13 sald, with a vision of a stag bearing a bright | and over again in such a wa: 







+ | by the 








| 84 saving which is attributed to Edison. Accord. 









| to 


| opt. Damper containing several birds is kept in his 
the Intruder was of course Privileged, and caine | fice, and when he Passing a day or two at his 


by an anecdote which Mr. Drake tells in “Tho 


When the British troupe entered New York, 
Tyng went th 
sMagontst was a prisoner on board the Jersey 
Prison Ship, he sought him out, The young man 
Was found suffering from an Mnexs, which in that 
Honting charnel-house meant speedy death, 

‘The refugee Royalist secured the prisoner's re. 





through his sickness, and restored him to his fam. 


» Which has 
tock-broker 
rset County, New Jersey. 





Who has a farm in Som 








ally when an excited stock-market 
necessitated quick communication with New York, 


rervice of his own, 








‘wiengcthree miles trom the city. ante, man. 
Tmarker wee © communteate the conan of the 
Hinikeh Is quickly done by inoue one of the 





ye gman went to an isolated point in Buz. 
HY, Massachusetts, on a tishlng excursion, 
ap mmunication with the matin being 
by.a siball steamer, whieh arco about twelve, 
neon, and departed at one o'clock. 
(ne day, after the steamer had departed, the 
Ohad tas Mall, and found that te stoke 
aq taken an’ unexpected. turn which 





oftice. 
Auplessuge was quickly written and attached to 
a tull-feather of one of the birds, while to insure 
j Absolute safety, a duplicate Was attached to another 
| itd. They were released ao three o'clock in the 








tock Exchange, and resutted iat saving a consider. 
Me sum of money for the owner oY ae, pigeons. 


| ——e-__. 
OUACHITA, 


Perhaps we are all familiar with the man “who 
Captain,” as the saying goes, 





fuult with workmen who are doing a strees job, 
‘and ip & general way he informs the worll crag he 
sng 20 anything better and knows mre thie any 
| one else. 

One of these conceited fellowa was exhibiting his 
house receue ledge in a Cincinnadt cone ag, bls 
house recently. “He was a weet the junior 

| Partner of the frm: 
‘ang, “euenmient of cotton bad arrived that morn. 
OE: gach bale marked, “Front Jeeeae 


| Ouachita, La. happened that Mr. Lavatie 


arrived with the cotton ‘und was close at hand, but | 


the young man «lid not know that, 
gh,’ be sald, airlly, toa clerk who waa weigh. 
| {ie the bales, “Here's some cotton mnt Jeremy 
| Lavalle of Occkita.” 
“Ouachita, young max 








vould Mr. Lavalle, with 


of Washitaw. 
up ou're mistaken,” returned the youth, coolly, 
ve pink not,” said Mr. Lavatie? “I was born 





“Well,” retorted the oth 
| Layalle doesn't call itthat, 
| yertlaybe not, but Jerone Lavalle does. 
Jerome Layalie,” 

At this point the youth ghoul have sunk through 


+ stubbornly, “Jeremy 





Tam 


he said, lightly. “F guess ite been a long time 


—- 9 
JOLLY. 





There are many people, old and young, —as 
wany Who ave old, perhaps, as young,—-whe never 
| stop to think of the words they are using; who, for 
tinine their speech, to’ see 








| friends Weary of It, even if the word itself has no 


The other day an actual conversation Which was 
heard on the street 
| near a public school-house™ 
‘Say, Edith, my father g: 
uw ever saw for Christmas. | 
v Phe 20 did my uncle give me one! Mine’s 
uwfully jolly, I tell you! Been consting on it?" 
“Not Het but they say there's jolly couating down 
alls.” 

“Oh yes. Marian and Heury and the Williamses ; 
j and alot us sant down yesterday afternoon, and 
it's Just the jolliewt placg: and heve come Eleanor 
dnd Dick, and let’s all go now" Woe have just 
the jolliest —" 

oly Well, but 1f my mother don't know I'm 
| going, she'll’ be joll angry about it.” 

ont yet guess we'll go, but it you'd come too it 
would be lots jollier.” 

The young people Aisappeured, still talking, and 
how many times they used the word “Jolly” before 
they separated ft would he useless to iry to conjec. 


tu 
————9 
EDISON'S ADVICE. 


| jit is the little things that give the best insight 
| into 4 man’s character, things which he does inyol. 
| Rhtarily, and when he ts off guard. Any man may 
learn much about himself by taking noties how he 
Sustomed to spend his odd minutes anid his 

| loose change. 
For the same reason there ia no little shrewdness 





© ne the jolliest sled 





















Ing to the story, a gentleman introduced ‘hi 


Soung fellow a motto for his business career, upon | 


Uson was silent for a moment, and then said, 
ver look at the clock!” ‘ 
| nftobably ‘the boy: was more or less mystified by 
this laconic utterance, but he will not be long in 





Success ts not for the lazy or the indifferent. As | 
teen minutes after hours to finish Job is working 


Lavalle, | 


Hearing that a son of hia late | 


| 
| 
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Ladies’ Underwear 
Pumir Campric, Lawss and Natnsooxs, “Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth SN. ¥. (ide, 





“It surpasses my expectatior 
in beauty of finish, accuracy ¢ 
Construction and perfect action 
TegpinE Ped oF dirt on theo. A special kate e Te te / are the words used by a custome 


aa PAY it of any dealer. “lin writing us of a“ Hendryx 
nes Reel. 
as For the season of 1891 we 
| DIXON’S aucuifas PENCILS 


have two hundred and fifty-twe 
“1g Ate Bheaualed for smooth, tough leads, 








styles and sizes of Fishing Reels 


RRS sea tepaen nentee mee adapted to ‘rout, Bass, Tarpon, 
or other fishing, 


| Jersey City, N.J., for Samples worth double the money. 
Our Reels are of superior con- 


struction and finish, and prices 
are from 25 cents to $18.00, 

| All dealers ought to have 
'them; if not, write for our Cata. 
|logue and we will send any 
kind of Reel by mail, on receipt 
| ; 















Makes home cleaner, brighter 
and better, Cleaner—because 
it takes away what soap and 
other things leave. i 
—because it does away with 
labor and hard work. Better 
—because it saves wear and 
tear on everything it touches, 
and nothing’can be hurt by it, 

Pearliae receives” every 
day. Te gets blessing from mill- 
ions of old friends—pleasant 
calls from a host of new ones, 
The best families welcome it. 
It goes everywhere. But it’s 
“a stayer.”” When it once 
makesa call upon you, it stays 
forever—and you're glad to 
have it. 








Sterling Silver Inlatd at 
olnts most ex; wo 
want, then Plated entire, 


Peddlers and some unscrupus 

lous grocers will tell you "this 

EWaAre ins ssceers will "the same as 
Pearline.” ITS FALSES 

Pearline is never peddled, und if -YOUF grocer sends 
thing netting in place of Pearline, de the beens 
thing—serd drei So JAMES PYLE, NY 


REVOLU 


In Children’s 








Rheumatism, Burns, Sealds, Chil- 
CURES plains, Frost Bites,” Sprains gay 
uises, Chapped Hands, Extorsai Poisons, 


sh Wounds, y 

ALL eie2ef Animals and Insect 3,Gallsot 
, Lame 

Gamach, Asthma, Ringbone sith: Colic, 

Caneet 1 COWS, Saving, Poll Evil, Into 


Wear. 











Poultry, Windgalls, Contract 

Muscles, Fisttil eked Heel, 

Mango in Dogs, Epizootie, Chile acy Fever, 
Cracks, C: 





and Cr: ed Breasts, and many other 

THE SIGSBEE_UNDERWAIST, eieares gre deut to human, fowl and aniwed 
E 

Just the watst for boys, because cargo bottles, $1.00: medium 80c.; small 

hey cannot tear off the bute 2%c.; small size for family use Be.. Sold by 


or fear out the buttons 

The simple and. novel 
for attaching the elastles 
fs the best for the purpose ace 
invented. Being supported. troce 
{he shoulders, the weight 1s diet 
ded equally," Bos Plats over the 
hips uflow ample fuliness to hnstes 
fubertect tlt, preventing alt pres | 
uted allowing the vital organs 
denn yp Baturally.” Easily dann: 
dered. Wears’ longer, y 
Dry Goods Dealers ever 


all druggists and dealers in general mer- 
Caine on geese Wy Mans 
Gargl 0.5 ck por  ¥., U.S. 

F OMOFINY HODGE See’y, 


AMBROSIA CREAM 


jemoves Freckles, Blotches, in fact all 
BLEMISHES, 





















LAVENDER SALTS. 
ble, Unebangeable, Unapproachable, 
dome Notte. Price, SOc. 
rocelpt of price. Send for Circular, 


t 
THE HOME MEDICATION CO. 88 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


fi Mailed to any part of the United 
Plates on receipt of se. additions 
Pat. Sept. 23, 8m, Jor postayes 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass, 


Take a Pi 























The Harvard Photograph Outfit is an invention of 
“The Youth’s Companion.” It makes a picture 2 1-2 x 4 inches 
as perfect and as easily as can be made with a $10.00 outfit. 

As a proof of this Statement we will, on receipt of Four 
cents in stamps, send you a photograph made with it. 

‘The price of the Harvard Outfit complete is only $1.75 by express. If sent 


by mail 50 cents extra. Send for a Sample Photograph, as that will be a 
better proof of the value of the Outfit than anything that can be said about it. 





wards a shop of his own.” 


i 





THE Youtn’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 



















AROUND THE WORLD. 


What places around the globe are in your latitude ? 


How do they differ in climate ? 

Can you find a reason for the difference ? 

“The sun never sets on English soil.” 
possessions. 

What are “lane routes” across the ocean? 

What nations have possessions in Africa ? 


Locate her 


For the Companion. 


OUR FRENCH ALLIES. 


Dark was that hour before the light 
‘That ushered in the morn, 

Of that great day, when to the world 
‘A nation’s life Was born. 


For foes without, and foes within, 
‘Had threatened at the start, 

Till men once brave, and men once bold, 
‘Did falter, faint of heart. 


Yet staunch and firm—thelr faith avd trust 
Untouched by fear or doubt— 

‘That little band of patriots stood 
‘To fight the battle out; 


To Aight and win thelr freehold right 
Unto the soll they trod, 

<The homes their pilgrim fathers held 
‘Asa free gift from God. 


The homes on which old England laid 
‘The pressure of her hand, 

And taxed at will, until uprose 
‘A protest in the land ; 


And force met force, 
‘While parliament and crown 

Swore out a mighty oath to bring |, 

‘Those boasting Yankees down. 


But day by day, and week by week, 
‘And month by month, went by, 

‘And still “those boasting Yankees” dared 
Old England to defy. 


“What folly this,” the British cried, 
“What madness, when the end 

Is ours to take, and ours to make 
‘These rebel subjects bend, 


“And own the power they now defy, 
‘Aud pay the rebel debt 

Of treason’s acore, which now they flout 
‘With braggart thrust and threat.” | 


Still grimly-staunch, they held their place— 
The little patriot band, 

By foes without, and foes within, 
set on every hand. 


Half-clad, half-fed, they faltered no 
‘When round about their way 

The shadows closed, they only sald, 
“To-morrow’ll bring the day.” 


"Twas then, just at the darkest hour, 
When hope was well-nigh spent, 

And prophecies of ill were rife, 
That France her message sent. 


Ob gallant word of cheer and help, 

- Forerunuer of the deed 

‘That followed fast, what life you brought, 
Tn that dark hour of need! 


‘What life, and health, and courage, then, 
‘Sprung up afresh to give 

‘New power and strength, new hope and heart, 
‘And bid the nation live. 


‘Ob generous land, when other lands 
Looked on tn cold disdain— 

‘Who sent your timely aid to us, 
Not once, but once again, 


Whose costly fleets brought out to us 
Your country’s pride and flower, 

‘What hearts have we, what memories, 
‘To overlook that hour ! 


To hear tndifferently his name 
‘Whose youthful ardor spurred 

His country on to such response 
Of gallant deed and word ! 


Whose noble eloquence inspired | 

King Louis’ timid soul, | 

Whose flery courage caught and held 
All France in Its control! 


Ab, let the land that gave him birth, 
Indifferently forget, 

Or hear without a thrill at heart 
The name of La Fayette, 


\ 

But never, while the world endures \ 
‘And time and seasons roll, i 
Let my America forget 
Her debt to that great soul. | 


Let her remember year by year 
‘What France with bim bestowed, 

How generously in time of need 
Her warm heart overflowed. 


Oh my America, to-day 
Strong-lmbed, of glant power, 
‘Look back with gratitude and love 

To that long vanished hour. 


‘Look backward, then with outstret 
Go forth ta nesk het there renee Bands 





d might met right, 














| the lengths—or heights—of booke, which are gain. 


than the murderer who poisons the bodies of his 


children ? 

Ts the mother innocent of murder, who debases 
her child's soul by incessant petty doses of vanity ? 
‘That soul might receive thoughts ‘as broad as 
charity, aud as high as heaven ; it might be filled 
with love and truth and God Himself. It be- 
comes, instead, a shrine for new gowns or scan- 
dalous gossip. 

‘Thou shalt do no murder,” was not meant 
only for those who kill the body. 





—or—__— 
SIZES OF BOOKS. 


The words folio, quarto, octavo, duodecimo, and 
the like, have almost, If not quite, lost their origi- 
nal meaning. At first they had reference only to 
the number of leaves into which the sheets used in 
making the vooks were folded. Thus, If these 
sheets were folded once, 0 as to form two leaves 
or four pages, the book was called a folio; if the 
sheets were folded twice, so as to form four leaves, 
the book was called a quarto; If they were folded 
four times, o as to form eight leaves, the book 
was called an octavo, and 0 on. 


The duodecimo, or 12mo, is an Irregular size. 
‘To make it the sheet must be folded so as to form 
twelve leaves—not an easy thing to do off-hand, as 
the reader will find if he tries it. The process is, 
nevertheless, simple when it bas been learned. 
Fold one-third of the width of a sheet lengthwise 
upon Itself; next fold the paper across Its breadth 
in the centre. Next fold the sheet across its 
length,—that is, fold the two leaves upon the four. 
Finally fold it’ again across, and you have your 
sheet in duodecimo form, and, what ia more, in 
auch shape that it may easily be sewed in with 
others to form a book. 

But though, strictly and historically, quarto, 
octavo, ete., have reference solely to the manner of 
folding the sheet, they are, as. a matter of common 
practice, used to specity the sizes of books. 

If the'sheets on which books are printed were of 
uniform size, a quarto page would be as upvary- 
ing an area as a square foot or an acre; and be- 
fore the Invention of machines for making paper, 
there was such uniformity in the sizes o heets. 

The paper-moulds in which the sheets were made 

had fixed, conventional sizes. ; 
But when paper-making machines were intro- 
duced, and the use of moulds was abandoned, 
sheets came to be made of all dimensions. As 3 
result, quartos and octavos bad all sorta of dimen- 
sions,'and the terms, when used strictly to Indi. 
cate how the sheet was folded, became ‘worthless 
a5 designations of size. The use of the old terms 
was nevertheless not abandoned; but, instead, 
they were first used to indicate a rather wide range 
of sizes, and finally were attached to certain more 
definite sizes, without reference to the method of 
folding. 

The practice of the publisher nowadays is first 
to determine what size of page he wants. The 
sheet he uses will be large or small, according to 
the capacity of the press at his disposal. On that 
sheet he may print, say, eight octavo pages, or he 
may print thirty-two; but he will call the book an 
octavo, though by its folding it should be called 
either a quarto or a Iso. 

In other worda, the publisher calls bis book, by 
the naine of that one of the old alzes to which {t 
happens to come nearest, 

he confusion which resulted from the changes 
noticed here has not passed away yet; but efforts 
have been maie to give definiteness of meaning to 
the old words. The American Library Association 
has agreed upon a set of definitions based upon 
































ing favor, and are likely to b 


me authoritative 
in America. 








eo 
AS HEROES DIE. 


The famous naval duel between the Kearsarge | 
and the Alabama was fought in the English Chan. 
nel off Cherbourg, ov the 19th of June, 184. Dr. | 
John M. Browne, in his description of the battle, 
In “Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” makes 
special mention of one of the heroes of the con- 
test, an ordinary seaman on board the Kearsarye. 
His name was William Gouin, and deserves to be 
remembered. He «ied in the hoapital three days 
after the fight. Says Doctor Browne: 


His behavior during and after the battle was 
worthy of the highest praise. He was stationed 
at the after pivot gun, and was seriously wounded 
in the leg by the explosion of a shell. "In agony, 
and exhausted from the loss of blood, he dragged | 
himself to the forward hatch, and concealed the | 
severity of his injury, in order that his comrades 
might not leave their stations for hiy assistance. 
Here he fainted, and was lowered to the care of 
the surgeons. When he revived he greeted the | 
surgeon with 1 smile, saying, “Doctor, I can fight | 
no more, and so come'to you.’ But it is all right. 1 








‘There where she sits beside her Seine, 
‘This kingless “France the Fair.” 

Go forth with gifts, love-gifts to her, 

LARS Ht os wea 
America to-day ! hataarlgs 


Nora Pgrry. 
+e 


For the Companion, 


KILLING THE SOUL. 


A man was tricd in the criminal court of a 
Western town not long ago on the charge of 
poisoning his children. One of them had died; 
the others were enfeebled for life. The poison, it 
was alleged, had not been given all at once, but 
in smalt doses, mixed with their food during a 
long period. 

The man was an ignorant drunkard, who had 
inherited a cruel, cold temperament; but his 


neighbors could not be convinced of his gnilt by | 


any proof, so terrible and unnatural was the 
crime. ‘That a father should slowly kill the 
Vodies of his children, and watch them waste 
away through months and years, unmoved, seemed 
to them incredible. 

Yet do parents never kill the minds and 
souls of their children by such slow, inexorable 
poison ? 

The man who by the force of example, by 
words and habits, gives to his sons a love for 
brutal sports, or for stimulants—what is 
doing? 

The man who, in the saine way, gives to his 
boys a eynical, sneering temper, who teaches 
them to laugh at honesty, at the purity of women, 
and, more than all, at religion, is he less guilty 


he 





am gatisiied. for we are whipping the Alabama. 

Afterward he said, “I will willingly lose my leg, | 

ov my life, if it is necessary.” 4 

| As he lay upon his mattress he paid attention'to 
the ‘progress of the fight, 20 far as It could be 
known by the sounds on ‘the deck, and bis face | 
showed Satisfaction whenever the’ cheers of his 
shipmates were heard. With difficulty he waved | 
his hand over his head, and joined in each cheer | 
with a feeble voice. 

When a wounded shipmate complained, he re. 
proved him, saying, “Am I not worae hurt than | 
you? and um satiifed, for we are whipping the | 
‘Alaba | 

Directly after the enemy's wounded were broug! 
| on board he desired thé surgeon to pay, him oe 
further attention. He was “doing well he said, 

and all aid should be given to “the poor fellows of 
the Alabama 

n the hospital he was patient and resigned, an¢ 

haps in speaking of the victory eee 

“This mau, so very interesting by bis courage 

and resignation,” wrote the French surgeon-in. 

chief, “received general sympathy; all desired his 
recovers and lamented his death.” 
_Ata dinner given by loyal Amcricans in Pari 

Captain Winslow and two of his ollcers, a tele, 
Fam was received announcing the deuth of Gouin. 

1 name was honorably mentior 

cele aatae ly mentioned, his behavior 





























; HIS FOOTPRINTS. 
|__A few years ago a French scientist of wide repu- 
tation, who had written several books against | 
Christianity, was one of a party which was cross- 
ing the great Arabian desert. The servants were 
(all Mus-ulmans, and of course, at each sunrise 
and sunset, and several times through the day, no | 
matter what difficulties were in the way, they knelt 
upon their little praying mats, in the heat of the 


sun and on the burning sand, and repeated their 
Mohammedan prayers. 














The Frenchman was very witty, and often ma 
some joke upon their devotions, at which, pate 
ashame to say, we all laughed more or less. 

One evening, as the eun’s red disc was dro 
| below the horizon of sand precisely 





ping 
the "ed | 





n comes up out of the horizon of wa! 
moon cohad made their final salaam toward Me 
and were risin; 
man spoke to 


of these operations? 
so well that there is 


well, this morning, 
tents last night when 


the F 


of sand 


agai 


as he turned about, 
came uj 


again, even to the 


| Window éi 





ter at sea, 
ca 
from their knees, when the French- 
e leader, saying, 
your valuable time In go many 
How do you happen to know 
a God out here in the dexert?" 
b replied, “Sahib, how did you know so 
ne Ae inorning, that a caravan had passed our 
vou were asleep? 
fy the sand, of course,” sald 








“Do you not waste 


“By the footprints 

‘renchman. 

‘The Avab pointed, very 
of the sun’s diac as it 

‘and replied: 

“Sahib, that is not the footprint of a man.’ 


solemnly, to the last flery 
‘appeared upon the line 





er 





For the Companion. 
THE BRAVE OLD CEDARS. 


The banners of Autumn are waving bright 
From tower and hill and mountaln, 

Her cohorts and phalanxes gleam with light, 
By sbining river and fountain ; 

Her armies are standing in dress parade, 

‘uipped with a martial splendor, 

Buf the gallant old Cedars are undisinayed, 

‘They 





fie, but never surrender. 


The Maples, in close serried ranks. uphold 
Their standards of red and yellow. 

The orchard is burning in crimson and gold, 
‘The meadows are ripe and mellow ; 

The sentinel poplar and sycamore 
Give welcome to every new-comer, 

And doff the brave colors which once they wore 
Yn honor of sweet, green summer. 


But the Cedars lift boldly their rugged arms, 
‘The favors of Autumn scorning, 
And keep their green bravery, though the alarms 
‘Of surly Winter give warning, 
So loyal and true, so vallant and strong, 
‘The snows and the tempests daring. 
‘The gallant old Cedars, a whole life long, 
‘The same old standard are bearing. 


ZITELLA CocKE. 





UNCOMMUNICATIVE. 
There is no impropriety in addressing a civil 


question to a stranger in # railway car, or in any 
other public place: but if the atranger manifests a 
disinclination to talk, it is rude to attempt to drag 
him into conversation. 
good reasons for wishing to remain silent. Whether 
a woman should speak to a strange man ina car, 
ig quite another matter. The Cincinnatl Inquirer 
reports a recent instance in which one woman 
was sorry she had taken such a liberty. 





He may have perfectly 


A man boarded a train the other day, and took a 


seat in front of a woman who was very curious 
about the country. 
price of land, the characteristics of the people, the 
climate, and many other things. To all her Inquiries 
the stranger returned a respectful, “I don't 
ima’am; 


She asked about the crops, the 


now, 
really don’t know.” 

“Is this as good a climate as New Yor! 
“[ think 80, ma‘am, but, really, 1 cannot xa: 














“Do the pears scem to be well contented?” 
“1 don’t know.” 
Whom do they seem to prefer as a presidential 
candidate?” 
“Vean’t say, ma‘am”" 
“Are the farmers low-spirited over the decline 


in wheat?” 


“They may be, but I have no means of knowing.” 
“Should you say this was a good State for a 


young man’to begin life in? 


“J shouldn't lke to give an opinio1 
His non-committal answers annoyed the woman. 
She was silent for half a minute, and then began 








“Have you been In Michigan long?” 

“Three years, ma'am.” 

“And yet you don't seem to be very well in- 
formed about matters and things.” 

“Well, ma'am, to tell you the truth,” he replied, 

ma resident of Ohio. | 

here and stole a horse, and was gent to 
the Ionia prison for three years. I haven’t heen 





out more than two hours yet.” 


His questioner rose and took the fourth seat 
back, “in « way to make the dust fly,” as the re 
porter expressed it, and did not open her mouth 

conduetur, until the train was 
running into Detroit. 





MONEY FOR JIMMY. 


Persons who are outside of the great world of 

business can hardly be blamed for not understand. 

ing the law and practice of commercial exchange. 

Ifa woman is awkward in a bank, a man might 

not be perfectly at home ina kitchen. For all that, | 
one-half the world enjoys laughing at the other 

half’s ignorance and blunders. 


A little old woman, with an expression of awe 
upon her face, walked into a Chicago bank the 
other day, says the Herald. She looked at every 

il she came to the exchange clerk’s. 
“Is this the place where I can get a draft to send 
money to California?” she inquired. 

‘Ine clerk, an obliging young man, assured her 
politely that it was. “You want a draft on San 

‘rancisco, | suppose?” he added. 
oT aty wits exslaimed. as her tace brightened. 
'8 where my gon Jimmy is, and Iw: 
send him twelve, dollars.” be Lee 

She produced from the folds of her dress a 
handkerchief tied in knots, and after considerable 
labor displayed a heap ofsmall change. 

“A draft on San Franciteo will cost you twenty. 
i canis, ee sale the clerk, “but I can sell 
ye ne op New York for ter 1 4 
ios teh en cents, and it will do 

‘The old woman reached for the handkerchief 
colns and ‘pulled it toward her. “young mang™ 
said she, “] have no time to go to New York.’ 
want Jimmy to get this right away.” 

, The polite exchange clerk attemipted no explana- 
tion, but made out a draft on San Francisco for the 
twelve dollars and declined to accept any fee. 














—or- - — 


KEPT HIS WORD. 


There are some people who seem fated to be 
imposed upon at every turn, and Nathan Graves 
was one of these guileless unfortunates. It did 
seem as if nothing would ever teach him to be 
cautious. At one time good fortune had come to 
him, in the shape of a comfortable legacy from a 
brother, a well-to-do merchant in the city. 

“It looks now Na vas 
said hiv patient wires Dat berore’ at 
passed she changed her mind. 

An enterprising stranger came to the town, and | 





provided for, 
x months had 


| easily persuaded Nathan to embark with him’ in a | 


“patent medicine” enterprise, for which the ne 
eoyncr bad plenty of capacity, bout no ready ene 
Na mptly supplied him with thi i 
sary article, ‘and for about two months took grent 
pride in a glittering sign which bore the names of 
ySharp and Graves.” At the end of that time, 
however, Sharp euddenly vanished, taking. all the 
money he could lay his hands on, atid leaving 
> ly the patent medi vi 
ally a drug in the market, ene neh was 





pee | 
iter. 
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“Pretty hard on you, Nathan!” said one of his 
fellow-townsmen, Who had warned him against the 
smooth-speaking stranger. 

“Well, yes, it is,” admitted Nathan; “but then," 
he added, “the man spoke the truth: ’he said he’ 
‘do something by me,’ and I’m sure he’s done fi 






<6 
YANKEE SPEECH. 


‘A contributor to the Christian Union furnishes 
fa batch of ond Yankeeisme, which he says are 
taken from “a note-book of twenty-five years’ 
standing.” He once asked a rustic citizen of Con- 
necticut, who had recently paid his firet vieit to 
New York, what he thought of the great city 


“Waal, I never!” answered the man. “Why, 
there on Broadway it allers seemed ’s though 
meetin’ was jes’ out!” 

‘Another Connecticut man was given to address. 
ing his cattle in rather emphatic terme. One day, 
when the cows were more than ‘usually ‘frollegome, 
he was heard to exclaim: “Yes, scatter, will ye! 
Blast ye! If there war'n't but one of ye, yed 
scatter!’ 

A third farmer always had a prodigious number 
of last words to say whenever he was leaving the 
farm for the city. On one occasion the hired man's 
patience gave out. “Mr. F—,” said he, ‘you'd 
Ye‘an awful bad man ter die, You'd have so many 
last words that the undertaker's bill would come 
in before yer was dead.” 

‘Mr. B—— was nn odd character, especially 
noted for his ardent defence of the doctrine of 
election. One day at dinner he was “argyfying” 
with a beighbor, and as he lifted a piece of meat 
upon his fork, he remarked, “Ihave no more 
doubt of the doctrine of election than that I shall 
eat that meat.” Just then, with the emphasis of 
his gesture, the meat flew’ off, and was Instantly 
devoured by the family dog. 

‘Mr. W—, a Democrat In politics, wae greatly 
incensed when his neighbors plied hin with copies 
of the New York Tribune during a presidential 
campaign. Ag be told the etory himeelf, he funy 
the papers into the stove, exclaiming, “PH teach 
em to east their pearls before swine! 

A farmer is said to have replied to a customer, 
“Can't let yer have no eggs to-d lays we're a-settin’.’ 
Another man, with whoee feelings many readers 
HHL be able’ to sympathize, was heard to sy 
“These confounded corns hurt me «co I "moet want 
to walk backwards.” 




















TOO SAVID 


Aunt Betsey Hicks, a New England woman who 
had been left a widow after a few years of mar. 
ried Iife, “carried ont her late husband’s farm 
with @ good deal of ability, but with such close 
economy that her siNing devices grew famous in 
the country round abouts 





Next to her economy of provisions, her economy 
of firewood waa perhips her chief concern. At one 
time a sister of her late husband, from “down coun- 
try,” came to make her a visit, and soon became 
convinced that Betsey was endeavoring to freeze 
her out. But perhapa this was not eo, since the 
temperature was ax Mrs. Hicks usually kept it. 

“1 declare,” the visitor ventured to exclaim, 
should think you kept it pretty cold f 

“That ‘ere pesky thermometer’s to blaine, 
Susan," said Betsey. “I gucss It’s got choked up. 
I can’t get it above fifty to save my life!” 

Then she turned oyer the stick of wood In the 
sheet-iron stove, while her guest walked up and 
down the room with her hands thrust up the 
sleeves of her dress. 

‘The visitor remained at Aunt Betsey’s for sev. 
eral days, however, in spite of the choked-up ther. 
mometer, spending much of her thne in bed, or 
watching a chance to smuggle a stick into the stove 
when her hostess was out of the room. 

Late one afternoon she happened to go out into 
the woodshed, and found Aunt Betsey there, with 
an old shaw! Wrapped around her shoulders and a 
stick in her hand, engaged in violently. stirrin 
something in # large tin can. A strong smell 0 
petroleum filled the air. 

“Betsey Hicks,” said the visitor, “what be you 
a.doin’??? 

“Wal, if you want to know, 








ere, Betse 














I thought I'd see if T couldn't tir a leetle mite 0” 


satd Aunt Betsey, 





water int? the karosene 

leetle fu’ther, * 

T seem to hav 
Her guest went away early the next morning on 

the stage-couch. 


T reckoned it'd go a 
comp'ny In the house as 









TAUGHT A LESSON. 


A man with large business interests and # hand. 
some income married a lady who, accustomed all 
her previous life to the luxuries of wealth, had 
never formed any clear conception of the worth 
and purchasing power of money. For some 
months the indulgent husband gratified his wife's 
every whim. 

One day the lady, 








to carry out some caprice, 
asked for'a check for so large a sum that the en: 
tleman was disturbed. He saw that such prodi- 
gality, if persisted in, meant ruin; but not wishing 
to gricve his wife by a downright refusal, he de- 
terinined to give her a lesson In fnane He there- 
fore smilingly remarked that he could not give her 
a check as usual, but would send up the money 
froin his store. 

About noon the promised money came, not in 
crisp bills, as wax expected, but in silver dollars, 
the sum total filling several specie bags. 

The wife was first vexed, then amused, 
finally, as the afternoon wore away, became deeply 
thoughtful. When her husband came home to 
supper, she took him gently by the arm, and lead- 
ing him into the room where the ponderous bags 
of specle were still standing, sald 

“My dear, is this the money I asked you for this 
morning?” 7 

“It ig, my love,” was the reply. 

“And dfd you have to take this money all 
dollar by dollar, in the course of your busin: 
was the next question. 

“Yes,” he answered, gently; “it re 
results of many weeks of hard labor.” 

“Well, then,” she said, with tearful eyes, “send 
& man to take it baek to the bank in the morning. 
I can’t use co much money for so triviala purpose. 
I didn’t understand about it before.” 






































presents the 








—————o-—__—_ 


DISTRESSING OVERSIGHT. 

The most famous view in the Yosemite Valley is 
that from Inspiration Point, where the traveller gets 
hia first sight of the whole valley. 


It is a splendid bird’seye sweep, in which are 
gathered more scenie wonders than are contained 
in an equal space elsewhere in the world. : 

A gentleman who has recently visited the Pacitic 
coast describes the hush which fell upon the occu. 
pants of the stagecoach as the driver pulled uP 

ils horses at this point. Their delight and enthu- 
siasm were too keen to be put into words. 

The silence lasted for a minute or two. Then 2 
woman on the back seat suddenly exclaimed, with 














mighty sigh. expressive of the deepest feeling : 
‘Oh my! T wonder why they don’t have lace 
curtains at the Wagvona Hotel!” 
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For the Compaulon. 
AN UNBELIEVER. 


He didn’t “‘b’lieve a word of it”—about the flakes 
of snow. 7 

That they were dainty feathers from the angela’ 
wings, you know. 

Nor that they were the bits of down from out the 
clouds’ soft beds; 

Nor that they were but rain.drops with white night- 
caps on their heads. 


Ob no! he knew much better, 30 when sume one 
chanced to say 

The flakes were tiny cryatals formed In very won- 
drous way, 


He almost laughed to hear it, until some one made | looking object indeed, and people laughed more short.’ ‘But the little fellow was not convinced ; 


him «py 
Thro’ the microscope the snow-stars that bud fallen 


from the sky. JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
——_——+e+—- - 
For the Companion. 
THE STORY OF 
A MONKEY. 


The beantiful 
sunbeams 
streamed in 
through the 
western window 
of a family sit- 
ting-room one 
afternoon, and 
shone upon the 
brown-gold wa- 
vy hair of little 
Stuart Hunter. 

He was sitting 
perched upon a 
big Webster's 
Dictionary at 
the hbrary table, 
printing a letter. 
His smal! mouth 
twisted itself 
into very funny 
skapes as it tried 
to follow the let- 
ters made by the 
little cramped, 
ink -bedaubed 
fingers. 

And this fs 
what the letter 
said: 

DEAR, DARLING 
MONKEY: 


I mis you very 
mutch. Do you 
mis me? I love 
you just the 
same. I hope 
the dockters will 
make you well 
soon and let you 
come home. The 
elefant has got 
his throte cut. 
Paul did it cuz 
T whittled up his 
fore new led 
pensyls with my 
new ulfe. Han- 
nah Jane ts hav. 
ing her face painted over. 
will have brite red checks. 
from yore loving master, 


0's 


Wen you see her she 
Good-by. 

STUART HUNTER. 

The monkey to whom this was written was not 
a live monkey, as you might think, but only a 
toy. 

‘Years ago a gentleman bought him in London 
for his little niece, Golden-locks, who lived in 
New York City; but when he was presented to 
his little mistress, she ran shrieking to her mam- 
ma, and buried her face in her lap. 

All their efforts to pacify her were in vain, so 
the monkey was sent down to Nantucket to little 
Stuart Hunter, whose inamma was a dear friend 
of Golden-locks’ mamma. 

When Stuart awoke, bright and early on 
Christmas morning, and found a glossy black 
monkey, with a long, sleek tail, standing up in 
his stockings, he was perfectly delighted. Seiz- 
ing him in his arms, he danced about the room, 
hugging and kissing him wildly. 

The monkey thought it a much warmer recep- 
tion than the one Golden-locks had given him. 

There was only one drawback to that first 
happy day in his new home. Stuart had a little 
black kitten. He was all black, without a speck 
of white on him anywhere, and his name was 
Zebadiah Henley. Stuart named him for a dig- 
nified old Quaker gentleman whom he greatly 
admired. 

Now when Zebadiah came into the library, late 
that afternoon, and saw the monkey sitting in a 
little rocking-chair by the fire, his own favorite 
resting-place, he was very angry. With a growl 
and hiss be sprang upon him. The two black 
creatures rolled over each other upon the floor, 
and when at last the children succeeded in rescu- 
tag the poor monkey, alas! both of his yellow 
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; glass eyes were gone and Zebadiah’s sharp claws 
| had torn out several patches of fur. | 

Stuart cried over the lost eyes, but his mainma 

| fastened two shiny boot-buttons in the monkey's 
head, and he was satisfied. 

Next to the monkey, an elephant stuffed with 

| cotton aud an old-fashioned doll were Stuart's 
favorites. 

The doll’s name was Hannah Jane. She had 

, Very long legs and arms, and a stiff, hard body. 
| Her head was a painted wooden one, and was 
made on board a whale-ship fifty or more vears 
ago. 

When Hannah Jane was dressed in her striped , 
silk, lace mantilla, and old-fashioned bonnet with 
a dotted lace veil, she was very ancient and 
aristocratic-looking. | 

The monkey, the elephant, and Hannah Jane 
often went out riding together. 

People would stop to look at the little family in 

| the baby-carriage. They always admired Han- 
nah Jane, but always laughed at the monkey, 
which made Stuart very indignant. 

By the end of his third year in Nantucket, 
poor monkey’s fur was nearly all worn off, he, 
had been kissed and hugged so much by his | 
affectionate little master. He was a queer-! 


than ever when he went out riding with Hannah 
, Jane. 
One night, about a week before Christmas, | 
. Stuart’s mamma proposed sending the monkey | 


= i} NN a 
Ded? An J tle allow, 
; fate \ 
ofrd muff ; 


ir Rack 
er kerenie 
dlis windy day FS 


ae 
oew can you cheerful“be,and sing 
Dost hear him growl ,the old: gto 


Storm-king 

riding past in clduds of snow 2 

“Ha fe | hoo! ho te | 

ust suits me Ghicadee dee ,dee dee» 
ALR: 


For the Companion. 


WHEN EVERYTHING SEEMS TO GO 
‘WRONG. 


When it rains, and you hoped ’twould be pleasant; 
When the thread knots up in your sewing; 
When you're asked at a tea to be present, 
And toothache keeps you from going; 
‘When all things look hopeless and dreary, 
And your joy seems turned into sorrow; 
Don't fret, but smile and be cheery ;— 
Perhaps there’ll be sunshine to-morrow! 


——+e—__—_. 


For the Companton. 
ESKIMO RAY. 


Ray had often seen the pictures of the homes 
of the Eskimos, and thought snow-houses must 
be very nice indeed, so nice that he decided to 
make one for himself. 
| Not to live in all the time, mamma, but just 
to rest in when I’in tired of playing,"* he said. 

He began with a small ball, and rolled it over | 
and over through the damp snow until it was 
almost as high as his head. 

And papa helped push it along, until he could | 
stand on his tiptoes and not see over the top of it. 

Then he began work in earnest with his bright 
new shovel, and before night the huge snowball 
was hollowed out and changed into the cunningest ' 
snow hut you ever saw, with a United States flag | 
‘ stuck into the top of it. 

“Course I want folks to know I'm a Yankee, 

if 1am an Eskimo,” explained Ray. | 

He did not like to leave his hut when night | 

; came, and travelled to the window many times 

' before he went to bed, ty see how it looked in the 
| bright moonlight 








| were very glad to see him, and this time Zebadiah 





to the hospital to see if the doctors could not 
make a new coat of fur grow. 

So when Stuart was fast asleep the monkey, 
who always slept cuddled up in his arms, was 
taken away and hidden in mamma’s big mending- 
basket,—for that was the hospital she meant, 
and she was to be the doctor. 

Stuart's letter was written to him while he was 
upstairs being re-covered. . 

On Christinas morning, there he was, in a brand- 
new suit of gray fur, standing up in Stuart’s 
stocking just as he did three years before. His 
welcome home was all any little monkey's heart 
could desire. 

Hannah Jane in her “brite red cheeks,”” and 
the elephant with his throat nicely sewed up, 


purred and rubbed agaipst his soft sides, showing 
very plainly that he wished to make him forget 


the past. Fanny Lovise WEavER. 


“Cay I go with you, papa ?”’ said little Charley, 
aged four years, as he saw his father preparing 
for a walk. “Oh, no,” said the father, “I am 
going to walk a long way, and your legs are too 


stretching forth one of his limbs to its utmost 
length, he exclaimed, ‘Just look o' there, see | 
what a great long leg that is, and the other one 








is a great deal longer !"* 


oyou'r saying {haat 
s hanging shead- d 
ot pick the bone: ‘ 
ds it for me Peforaie | 


Stet grateful chic adee dee. dee dee ? 





“What if it storms to-morrow, mamma. 
What'll I do if it storms ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Do as real Eskimos do—make the best of it,”’ 
smniled mamma. 

But the sun rose brightly, and, before noon, the 
water was dripping from the caves. 

Ray begged a candle to keep in his house, and 
hunted up all of the broken dishes he could. 

Then he harnessed dog Snyder into the hand- 
sled, and thought he was an Eskimo at last. 

Suddenly there was a rumble, a crashing, a 
smothered screain and a faint yelp. 

Mamma ran to the window, and beheld a scene 
of utter ruin. An avalanche of snow from the 
roof had buried the beautiful snow hut, Eskimo | 
Ray and dog Snyder from view ! 

Snyder scratched his way out, and ran for the 
barn, barking loudly, and as frightened as a{ 
small dog could be. | 

Mamma took the bright new shovel from the | 
snow bank near by, and began to dig for Eskimo ; 
Ray. Soon a very astonished and woebegone 
little face popped up. ‘Are you hurt, darling?” 
asked mamma, anxiously. 

“No, Jaint,”’ he answered, and his lip trembled, | 
“7 aint hurt, but—but my feelings are!” 

Then he crept into mamma’s arms, and she | 
comforted him as mammas alone can comfort | 
eight-year-old boys. | 

“T pity the poor Eskimos, mamma,” he said, 
as he stood by the window that evening. “But 1 
don't want to be one any more.” | 


ae 


Hanny's elder sister had been reproving him | 
for making so much noise with his feet, when he | 
went te his mother, saying, “I haven't the life of 





a dog; I can’t even wag my foot.” 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORDS. 


In husband, not In wife; 
In squabble, not in strife; 
In barter, not in sell; 
In rattle, not in bell; 
In model, not In form, 
In sprinkle, not in storm; 
In midnight, not In noon; 
Venus, not in moo: 
In Christian, not tn Je: 
In honest, not in true; 
In flounder, not in shark; 
In hyphen, not in mark 
Tn awning, not in blind: 
In recling, not in wind; 
In aiming, not in shoot} 
In sandal, not in boot; 
Two noted events I have hidden here, 
Occurring the very first month of the year. 


cb. 
2. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


1. Generating tears. 

A peddler of religious books. 

3. Anodyne. 

4. One who is 
proposed for 
some office or 
state. 

5, Firc-arms. 

6. Affected 
with paralyats. 

7. Furnished. 

8. Disorder. 

. Delicious. 


Diagonals. 


Left to right: 
An English poet, 
born on Jan. 22, 
1788. 

left: 

















8. 
ANAGRAM. 
Gild one lock. 
When you read 


of me you'll 
all agree 

To way, “What a 
jolly old man 
was he!" 


4. 
PUZZLE. 


1, Behead and 
curtail a mono- 
maniac, and 
leave moved 
swiftly. 

2. Behead and 
curtail a kind of 
fastening, and 
leave In like 
manner, 

3. Behead and 
curtail a figure 
having equal 
angles, and leave 
a nutritious 
starch. 

4. Behead and 
curtail the plea 
of a person un. 
fairly accused of 
guilt, and leave 


a nickname of 
Elizabeth. 

5. Rehead and 
curtall that by 
which you are 
called, and leave 
a form of the 
verb to be. 

The curtailed 


letters transpos. 
ed spell one of 
the largest cities 
of the world — 
the beheaded letters transposed spell the country 
of which it ia the capital. AMP. 


5. 
CHARADE,. 


Nobody kes to be my frst; everybody Ikea to 


do my second; nearly everybody likes to eat my 
thole. 
6. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
Examples : 


1. A writer of note; kills game far or near. 
2. A brute of much use; to weaken In fear. 


ins.—Hunt, hunter. Cow, cower. 





Is done with the tongue; a fluid this means. 

Spanish general dead; book for “bonnie wee 
weans.” 

A hardy old tree; a sort of a paint. 

A method of cooking; a priest, though not saint. 


A magical staff; to travel around. 

A pain which annoys; a measure of ground. 

A thing which supportss whatever Is right. 

‘The spirit; pertalns to the sun and its light. 

A kind of a bird; a snickering laugh. 

A dainty perfume; marke diameter's half. 
ELGIE BELL. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Bookworm. 


2. “He was a most exemplary man; fuller of 
virtuous precept than a copy-book.”  Key- Words— 
Honorable, wainscot, vortex, mystery, palmate, 


muflle, rue, soup, hock, papa. 
Double Cross: Words. Dickens, Franklin. 
3. 8 
UA 
WEBSTER 
L ra 
1 N 
T GE 
EVERETT 
NR 
s 
1 to 2. Subli lto3. Satinet. 2 to 3. Everett. 








4to 5. Webster, 
4. Fee fo fun. 


4to6. Whitens, 5 to 6. Rangers. 
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THE PULSE. 


The blood is in a state of constant circulation 
through the system, propelled by the heart through 
the arteries, and returned to the same organ 
through the veins. The arterial current conveys 
material for nutriment, heat and force to all the 
tissues; the venous current receives the dead waste 
of the tissues, and conveys it to the different elim. 
inating organs. 

The propulsive action of the heart is due to its 
successive contractions. These contractions occur 
about seventy times a minute in a healthy male 
adult, more frequently in women, and much more 
frequently in infante and children, being at birth 
from one hundred and thirty to one bundred and 
forty, and gradually sinking to about one hundred 
at the aixth year, and to ninety or elghty-five at 
the tenth. 

‘The arteries are unlike the veins In that they 
share in the beating of the heart; but the beating 
of the heart is readily perceived only where an 
artery passes over a bone near the surface, or 
when some inflammation of a part causes an en- 
largement of an artery, and an unusual eensitive. 
nese of the accompanying nerves. In its normal 
condition, the pulse is most conveniently felt at 
the wrist. 

The blood is the natural stimulus of the heart, 
and when the poison of disease changes the ‘ohar- 


* acter of the blood, the action of the heart Is corre- 


spondingly affected. It is also affected by organic 
disorders of the heart and arteries; by general 
weakness; by nervous excitements; by the etate 
of the stomach, and by stimulants or depressants 
of various kinds. Hence, as the heart-beats and 
the arterial beats accord, the character of the 
pulse ts of great service in determining the pa- 
tient’s physical condition. 

It will be seen that, in feeling the pulse, age and 
sex are always to be taken into the account. Fur. 
ther, one's pulse when lying down is about five 
vents slower, and when sitting about ten beats 
slower, than when standing up. The pulse !s slower 
at night, also, and during sleep. A tall person has 
a slower pulse than a short person. 

‘An increased pulee-rate indicates a feverish con- 
dition, as it rises with every increase of tempera. 
ture, 

‘There is often an omission of a beat. Sometimes 
thie is at regular Intervals, say the tenth or twen- 
tieth; at other times the omission fs irregular. In 
some persons such omissions are habitual and 
without elgnificance; more generally they indicate 
some disease, nervous or otherwise. 

When the pulse is under sixty, it is regarded as 
slow. In not a few persons this is natural. The 
pulse is slow also in persons recovering from a 
feverish condition, the heart being weak and ex. 
hausted, like the rest of the body; also in digestive 
diseases and jaundice. Certain poisons slacken 
the pulse, while others quicken It. The dying con- 
dition te characterized by a very rapid but feeble 
pulse. 


— 


RESISTING COLD. 


A correspondent of La Nature records a curious 
observation, made last spring, upon an amarylits 
growing in the central part of France. The spring 
opened in that region unusually early, and by the 
Jast of February one of these little plants blos- 
somed in the garden of the writer. 

On the first of March a “cold wave” passed over 
the country, and the thermometer fell in the night 
to twelve degrees Fahrenheit. The next morning 
the flower was found Lent over to the earth, and 
apparently dead. 

Strangely enough, as the sun rose higher in the 
heavens and the temperature reached fifty degrees, 
the amaryllis arose from the earth, resumed Its 
usual upright position, and was evidently none the 
worse for its untimely refrigeration. 

The following night was again extremely cold; 
the same movement was repented, and a closer 


examination of the flower showed that It was, un- 
doubtedly, a measure of self-protection. The bell- 
shaped corolla touched the earth lightly, but closely, 
and was cemented to the soil by the frozen molst- 
ure around its rim, thus enclosing the stamens 
and other important organs of the flower in a tem- 
porary tent, as it were, and protecting them from 
the outside cold. 

‘This movement was repeated for four successive 
cold nights. On the fifth night the temperature 
moderated, and although snow fell, the flower and 
stalk remained in thelr usual upright position; 


and in due time the flower withered and produced 


seed. 

‘These remarkable spontaneous movements of 
the plant seem almost to be allied to those of cer- 
tain low forms of animal life, and are extremely 
difficult to explain, as 16 lsu the remarkable re- 
sistance to low temperatures of many other early 
flowers, such as the snowdrop and crocus. 


coreg 


AN ANGEL UNAWARES. 


It 1s undoubtedly true that occasionally “one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” The 
New York MWorld gives an instance that illustrates 
the truth of the old proverb. A newsboy took the 
Sixth Avenue elevated cars at Park Place, and 
sliding into one of the cross seats, fell asleep. At 
Grand Street two young women entered the car, 
and took the seats opposite the lad. 


‘The boy's feet were bare, and his hat had fallen 
off. Presently the younger girl leaned over and 
Placed her muff under the Httle fellow's dirty 
Pheek, An old gentleman in the next eeat who had 
seen the kind act smiled, and without saying any- 
thing, held out a quarter, with a nod toward the 


boy. 

Pie girl understood what he meant, hesitated a 
moment, biushed a little, and then reached for it. 

‘The next man, who had acen the act and enjoyed 
it, just as silently offered the girl a dime, to be 
thalfor the same purpose. A moment later a 
woman across the alsle held out gome pennies, anil 
Before she knew it, the girl, with flaming cheeks. 
waa offered money from every passenger in that 
end of te ear, ench smiling and enjoying the little 
episode. 

The young girl quietly slid the amount into the 
sleeping boy's pocket, removed her muff gently 
from under his head without arousing him, ani 
soon after rose to leave the car at Twenty-third 
Street. Ae she did thie, she included all the pas 
sengers In a pretty little inclination of the head, 
that seemed full of thanks, and the possession of 
‘common secret. It was a very preity little incl 
dent, ‘and will not soon be forgotten by thoee who 
saw it. 

ental 


CLEVER COLLIE. 


'T. Sidney Cooper, the English animal painter, 
says that he often made valuable studies in Cum- 
berland, at places where Scotch drovers halte! 
with their cattle for the night. On euch occasions, 
he often had a chance to see illustrations of an 
animal’s intelligence, as well as of its physicel 
perfection. 


One day, when there was a pouring rain, a man 


consented to sit for me at the inn where I was 
staying. He brought his collie with him, and both 
of them were dripping wet; so he put off his 
plaid, and laid it on the floor by the dog. 

1 made a very successful sketch of the man, but 
before I had finished it, the dog grew fidgety with 
the wet plaid, and his master waid, ‘ak’ It awa’, 
mon, tak’ it awa’ !” 

The dog took the end of it between his tecth, 


sand drag ged it out of the room. 


‘After ] had finished the drover’s portrait, I asked 
him if he thought his dog would lie quiet for a 
time, as I wished to aketch him 

“Oh yes, mon,” he answered, anything 
I say to him. "Watch! Watch led, and 
then “whustled” for him, as the Scotch say. 

‘As the dog did not appear, we went together to 
look for him, and found him sitting before the 
kitchen fire, with the end of the plaid in his mouth, 
holding it up to dey. 1 expressed m admiration, 
of his intelligence, and the master replied : 

“Ah, he's @ canny creature, sir! He knows 2 
mony ‘things, does that dug, air. But come awa 
mon} the gentleman wants to mak’ your picture.” 

$o'we returned to my room, andthe handsome 
collie sat for his portrait. 
































es 
MYSTERIOUS. 


Every one who has attempted chemical or other 
experiments, knows how #evercly the patience is 
tried when every detail of the process has been 
carefully attended to, and yet the expected result 
does not follow. 


A student of chemistry, says the Cincinnati 
Times.Star, was testing the’ ashes of his cigar for 
lithium, a very light alkaline metal, which is eup- 
posed to he present in tobacco leaves. He applied 
he proper tests again and again, but the expected 
Fed fame did not appear. 

In his perplexity he went to his professor. ‘The 
learned man made one or two experiments, with 
no better euccess. Then he turned to the student 





and said: “My dear sir, you ke ver 
spilsoat y you emoke very poor 
ag 
BETRAYED. 


People who are sly should aleo be discreet. A 
lady who had a servant somewhat given to curios- 


ity, inquired, upon returning from a visit one after. 
noon : 





Did the carrier leave any mail, Mary?” 
“Nothing but a postalear, marame” 
Whom fait from, Mary 2 
“And did you think T'd be reading it, ma'am?” 
said the giv}, withan Injured air. aon 
_aiReriuipe not; Dut any one who sends me mes. 
rs ‘on postalcarda ta stupid and hmpertinent— 
“You'll excuse me, ma’am,” sald the servant 
loftily, “but that’s a nice, purty. w: : nt 
about yourown walhertie soe ee ee 








es 


INNOCENT. 


When a man is consclous of his innocence, and 
perfectly sure of his ability to prove it, he has 
litte to fear. 


An old negro went to the ofice of the commis. 
stoner of registration in Kunsas City lately, aceord. 
tug eo the Jimes, and applied for registration 

“What is your nam: 


auked the ofiicial. 
was the reply. 
‘are you the man who cut dows 





the cherry-tree? 
“No, sah; no, sah; I aint de man. 1 aint done 





no work for nigh onto a yeah.” 








Deserving Confidence.—Sufferers from Bronchial 
roubles, Coughs, Hoarseness and Sore Throat should 
try “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” | They are univer 
ponsidered superior to all other articles used for sin 
purposes, and can be freely used with safety, 
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| only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Ade y, in the past 
ee = 25 years our 
\ THE BEST KIND OF establishment 
has distributed 
more millions 


of ROSESthan 
any other in the 
world. The énow- 
“how of producing plants 


'To Farm and Garden Interests 


red by planting only 
sieeeet Seeds the World Produc 





PROTECTION 





The Best Seeds the World Frowucss: | qhat will thrive “where others fail is OUR 
| hore are none better Soe pds Teslify. | SECRET. Fit company for our Hoses are our 


stocks of Hardy Ornamentals, Popu- 
lar Flowers, Summer Bulbs, Flower 
and Garden Seeds, all prepared for the 
best retail trade—Prices Correct. Orders 
range from 10 cents to $150—all are welcome. 
THE NEW GUIDE, 124 pages, illustrated 
complete—/e//s fo buy—FREE to all 
interested, on application, Orders sent 
by mail post paid to all post offices. 
gee Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 


‘The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 
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An impartial, careful Reading of 


Burpee’s Farm Annual ;<3: 


‘Will probably persuade you to try 
This Practical Protection of your Garden | 
Shall we mail youa copy? 


w. ATLEE BURPEE& CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


LEAD ALL. 


Qur Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- 
solutely the best seed and plant book issued ; 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it 
excites the admiration of all. 0604 varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Flowering Plants, 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated many as | Seasawae 
38 of them being in colors, This catalogue is | AYO illustration or des 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as unique and peerless b 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 

























































1g iption can do justic 
anty of this new Ro’ 
Imagine plants completely studde <d with balls of ps 
Imaging bers exceoding two feet in cireumt 
White fomfe curve gracefully in all directic 
Fesembling the « hhemum, but very m1 


ask all others who are not customers, eh easier 
ae E rown,, This “Aster lias attracted more attention {han 
wen Te Moen me Eacns, Those. who. have 


ring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
2 ny en Asters for many years say, they never saw its 


it; and in addition to sending Equal, Your garden will not be complete this season if 

{t'does not contain the Alpine Rose Aster, I am the 
tole proprictor of this new variety and the seed or 
plants cannot be procured elsewh Full instructions 
for culture accompanies each order. Price of seeds (by 
mail) 20 cts, per pkt., 2 pkts, 35 cts.,,5 pits. 75 cts 
Btronge plants by? mailin'Nay, 6 for ‘50 ctsy’ 12 for 
$1 or 80 for nough to make & magnificent bed. 


TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN ¥ 

AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGU A Parte a a cael DeHicet condition, Catalogue 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF | 2 mre,berzains gent freo,, 08, A 0 cent et of nes 
101, These two packets of seeds are worth | and beautifn’ pettanty REE with your 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing seed. . Order at once, 

as mai alogue free to all who answer 

this advertisement. Address 


——__¥. 5. 
Seedsman, Rose Hill, Onondago County, New York. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. |! 
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de: 
in stamps for 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without | 
extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 
LIMA BEAN MOST VALUABLE VEGE 
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THE MOTHER'S SAFEGUARD. 


Croup in its worst form, relieved without nause 
arrangement of any kind by “Dr. Hoxsie’s Cer 
vup Cure.” Contains no opium, “If your dri 
nt keep it, It will be mailed to your 
weents, Address, Dr. H Bu, 











The Beacon Caiter 


is quickly put on and as quickly 
taken off. It is the most con- 
venient high overshoe for 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
wear ever made. You have 
only to see it—or this picture 
of it~to recognize how useful, 
practical and sensible it is. 





AT ALL SHOE STORES. ASK TO SEE IT. 


“From the We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 








Souventr. describing in an interesting manner the process of 
Forest — making a Rubber Shoe, from the time the raw rubber leaves 
to the the forest until the finished “rubber” covers the foot. Ask your 
» nearest shoe-dealer for 2 copy and if he has none write us direct 

Foot.” and we will see that you get it. 


Boston RUBBER SHOE Co, Boston, Mass. 
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uner of | connection hetween the corona and the sun-spots. 














Hardly less important than Professor Langley's | western edges of the sun, made by D 
Tesults are those which have been attained by Upsala, have confirmed the law of the sun's; When the spots are numerous and active, the 
Professor Rowland, of Baltimore, in mapping | switter Fotation at the equator—a law which, | i s 
ving the lines of the solar Spectrum. | though first discovered more than thirt: 

When sunlight is transmitted through the | ago, had recently been called in question. 
narrow crack or “slit' at one end of a spectro- It still Ténaius as much a myste: 

Scope, and examined by the eye at the other end | the great cavi 


of the instrument, the observer sees & long, vividly | he formed in the sun's surface, 
colored ribbon of light, which is red at ove €x- ‘limited to the two zones on each 










For the Companion. tremity and violet at the other, 


LATEST DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE. |, inthe whut tne (2 BOMErE, be can 





nath of this “spectrum™ at | years. 
THE sun. ouce; but with a large instrument the spectrum | x defined. 
{8 so extended that only a small Portion of itis;  Sun-Spots and Terrestrial Magnetiam, In 1882 photographs were also obtained of the 


By Professor C. A. Young, of Princeton College, | Visible at a time. 


The sun and the moon are the only heavenly 
bodies which exert a perceptible influence upon 
human affairs, and the influence of the moon, 
near thongh she is, is not great, except in the 
matter of the tides, 

In the sun, however, we find the main 
80 to speak, of every form of earthly acti ity, all 
other sonrces of energy being insigniticant com. 
pared with the solar heat. To this heat science 
{races more or less directly, but certainly, all the 
Power of wind and water, of steam and electricity, 
und even the force of animals. ‘The cessation of 
sunlight for even a single month would reduce 
our world to a frozen, inert and lifeless mass. Professor Rowland’s Map. 

Naturally the study of the sun's radiation has In the mapping of the solar spectrum Professor 
areatly occupied the attention of ivestigators. | Rowiand has fairly distanced all competitors, so 

Itis reasonable to put first in importance, among | far, at loast, as all but the red and orange portion 
the recent advances in solar sefence, the results | js concerned. By the use of a “concave grating 
obtained by Professor Langloy, Secretary of the 4 


anak ecient : of his own invention, which is more powerful in 
Smithsonian Institution, in his researches into the | separating the colors than a prisin, fle has been 
(otal amount of solar energy received hy the 


r < 7 able to make a photographic chart of the spectrum 
earth, and the distribution of this oneray in tho/ on a scale, and with an approach to perfection, 
different parte of the spectrum, heretofore undreamed of. 

Tt entirely supersedes all previous maps; the 

Meat of the Sun. only one which can be considered in any way 2 

The first measures of the quantity of heat | rival to it is the great map of the tower portion ; 
Feceived hy the earth from the sun were made} i. ¢., the red, yellow and light green, of the spec 
nearly fifty years ago hy Sir John Herschel at trum, by Thollon, of France; itself 
the Cape of Good Hope, and almost simulta- | the result of nearly ten years 
neously by Pouillet in France. Subsequent 
observations confirm, substantially, their 
estimate of the amount of heat which 
reaches the earth. 

But in order to calculate truly the heat 
really omitted by the sun, we must allow 
for all that is stopped in passing through the 
carth’s atmosphere. Just here a formi- 
dable difficulty ts encountered, and an ine 
sutticient estimate of the loss was for a long 
line accepted. Professor Langley detected 
and pointed ont this difficulty, and invented 
anew and exquisitely sensitive heat-ineas- 
wrer, known as the bolometer, with which 
he was able to secure the observations necded 
to correct the error. 

By observations nade at the sea level, 
combined with others made upon the sun. 
mit of Mount Whitney at an elevation of 
more than fifteen thousand fect, he hus 
Proved that the amount of heat absorbed 
by the air is very much greater than had been of solid work, with an immense spectroscope 
supposed, and therefore that our estimate of the | using hollow prisms filled with hisulphide of car- 
total quantity of heat radiated by the san must | bon. The accurate construction of such an ins 
he correspondingly increased by fully twenty per strument as Mr. Rowland’s is one of the most 
cent. at least. delicate and difficult of all mechanical problems. 

Astonishing as were the former statements re- The gratings which he uses have a ruled space 
specting the quantity and intensity of the solar about four inches by six, containing about ninety 
heat, they were seriously madequate; the solar thousand lines. 
fires are cousiderably more intense and powerful 
than we supposed. 

The crust of ice which the sun could melt from In connection with the photography of the 
its own surface in a single minute would be fully | solar spectrum, considerable advances have heen 
Sixty feet thick instead of fifty; and if the solar | made in the recognition of the chemical elements 
heat were uniformly distributed over the Surface | present in the sun. Copper, silver and vanadiuin 
of the earth, it would melt in a year a shell of ice | have been transferred from the list of the doubtful 
one hundred sixty-four feet thick, instead of one metals there to the certain; and very recently 
hundred and thirty-six feet thick, as stated in our | Rowland has found clear evidence of the presence 


They owo their interest to the fact that they are 
| Known to be due to sulistances in the state of kas 
present in the atmosphere, either of the earth or 





charting and identification is a matter of high im- 


constitution of the sun. 














Chemistry of the Sun, 








Portance in the information it ives about the | 





It is worth noting that certain recent, and still 
Unpublished, investigations by Doctor Veeder, of 





pron 


York, appear to show beyond ques- 


broad aud hazy; and they always pecPy the (tion that thore is a distinct connecticg between 


our side of the solar Blobe, then an offect is imme- 
diately felt which Was not felt so long as the dis- 


of the sun—mainly the sun. Their accurate i turbed area, 


however active, was out of sight on 


the other side of the sun, 


This seems to indicate that the disturbing en- 


| rey, whatever its mode of operation, is Propa- 
Sated like light; a result entirely in harmony 
| with the recent remarkable experiments of Heo, 


jand others 
induction. 





upon the transinission of electric 


As regards the solar ““prominences,” the great 
flame-like clouds of scarlet hydrogen and other 
Bases, which are usually seen on the edge of the 
bun during a total eclipse—there is nothing new to 


Teport. They can be observed, at any time when 


twenty yeas 
pointingly i 


satisfactory 






the sun shines, by means of the spectroscope, and 
they have now been assiduously observed for | 


but the last ten have added disap- 
tle to our knowledge of them. 





One or two unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to photograph them, the difficulty being due 
largely to the scarlet color of their light. But 
there is reason to hope that we may soon be able 
‘o photograph a red object as easily as a blue one, 
and when that tine comes we may look for more 


results. Photography would have 


Breat advantages in securing accurate representa- 
tions of these objects, which change so swiftly as 
to defy the most rapid draughtsman. 


Coronal spectrum, and they show that while fe 
[as lower portion of the spectrumn there appears 
‘o he only a single conspicuous bright line ane 
qreltknoven green “1474” line, discovered in 1860, 
the hue and violet regions are on the contrare 
very rich, c 

The erent Hand K bands, which form the 
boundary of the visible spectram at’ ite viele 
extremity, ares especially conspicuous in’ the 





many others which may or may not he due to the 
saine mysterious “Coronium,” as it has been 
Provisionally called, which produces the 1474" 
line. 

To sum up, we may say that while there has 
been no discovery relating to the sun within the 
Jast ten years that can be compared in importance 
with Kirchhoft’s discovery of the elements that 
Ro to compose the sun, or with the discovery of 
the periodicity of the sun-spots, or even with that 
of the gaseous nature of the solar Prominences, 
and the inethod of observing them with the spec- 

troscope, yet there as been a steady progress, 

and there is every reason to hope that before 
very long we shall reach the solution of some 
of the problems that have long detied us. 


— +e 
For the Companion. 


IN THE ADDINGTON AQUEDUCT, 


Caldwell Ransom arrived at Lake Village 
with a fund of professional knowledge in hig 
head, @ Polytechnic School diploma in his 
pocket, and in his brave young heart a sroat 
determination to succeed. 

When he began work as assistant engineer 
of the Addington City Water Works, hie found 
himself at once opposed to a score or yx ot 
Fude men who could not comprehend. his 
Knowledge, cared uot a straw for his diploma, 
and were more than ready to render sneces, 
impossible. 

The twenty-one laborers—heavy, muscular, 
broad-backed, hard-handed fellows — looker 
with contemptuons dislike upon the slender 
young tan of twenty-three years, with his 
refined face and gentle manners, who had 
taken the place of tough old biustering Ingalls, 
ho was always prepared to back up a rough 
tongue with a rougher fist. 

“Tim our boss? That little whipper-snap- 
ber 2" growled Mart Hoxie, strongest man and 

ugliest fighter of the twenty-one, and conse- 
Auently a sort of leader and spokesman. “Why, 
there aint one of you couldn't put him in your 
Pocket. What business has he givin’ orders to 
men 

And getting fifteen handred a year for it," 
added another. 

“While we break our backs for a dollar and 
a half a day,” concluded a third. 

These three speeches, expressing the three pus- 
| slows of scorn, envy and discontent, promised 
| Anything but an easy task to Caldwell Ranson 
in his government of the men; but he was pre- 
pared. Engineer Franklin had said : 

















Tecent text-books. of silicon, the apparent absence of which has heen| With the Corona, the beautiful halo of pearly | “itansom, you will be in charge at the upper 
long a standing puzzle. radiance which surrounds the eclipsed sun, and is} dam and along the tunnel. You have a hard road 
Of what Is Light Composed? The evidence in favor of the presence of carbon | visible only during an eclipse, the case is, perhaps, | before you, my boy, for the gang need a firm 


Professor Langley’s demonstration of the ex- | also seems to gain strength, and the same is true 


tent of the solar Spectrum is hardly less interest- | in the cases of aluminium, cadmium and zine. | 


ing. Ile has detected in the sun’s Tays a long | The fact that the lines which reveal the presence 
Tange of ether-waves before unknown. Light ix | of silicon are almost entirely in the ultra-violet, 
Composed of minute “waves” or pulsations of | invisible portion of the spectrum warrants the 
extreme rapidity, transmitted to ns from the sun, | expectation that photography may soon find 
not by air, as sound-waves are, but by the! there evidence of some of the other still missing 
“ether,” the subtle substance which seems to fill jelements, stich as boron, phosphorus and sul- 
all space, and constitutes the only medium of | phur. 
communication between the worlds. But no new light yet appears in reference to the 
The waves by means: of which we See, and | mysterions absence from the sun of oxygen, 
which we recognize as light, range in length from | nitrogen and chlorine, which play so important a 
about one-thirty-five-thousandth part of an inch | part in the chemistry of the earth ; except, indeed, 


fo one-sixty-thousandth part; but besides them that the results obtained by Janssen last summer, | ; 5 AT tae 
I | Two different theories are under special investic 
| ation, one proposed hy Professor Bigelow, that 
the streamers of the corona are analogous to those 
of the carth’s anrora borealis, and have their 
| positions and directions determined hy the sun's 
maguetisin, just as the earth's Magnetism deter- 
| mines the auroral streamers; the other proposed 
j by Professor Sclueberle, of the Lick Observatory, 
that the streuners are Project radially from the 
waves—slow, that is, in comparison with the | sumnit of the monntain, and there obtained de- | sun-spot zones, and owe their apparent arrange- 
| ment simply to perspective. 

The two theories lead to, distinctly different 
j results as to the appearances that ought to be 
Seon, so that a thorough discussion of the exist- 
ing photographs will lead to a decision between 
them, or, very possibly, it may result in showing 
that neither is right. 


the sunbeams contain others, some of them much {on the summit of Mont Blanc, are conclusive 
longer and some much shorter Pulsations, which | that the great “—B" line of oxygen, which is so 
though invisible, are yet extremely effective. in conspicuous in the solar spectrum when the sun 





the transportation of energy and heat. is near the horizon, is entirely of earthly origin, : 


‘Two or three years ago the Breatest length of | aud not in the least solar. - 
any heat-waves known was about one-ten-thun. The veteran astronomer, still enthusiastic and 
fandth part of an inch; but Langley has [full of pluck, though unable to endure any 
detected, with his bolometer, waves fal'y twelve / xevere physical exertion, had himsclf carried by 
times as long; and these long, tore asmall army of guides and porters to the ve 














shorter ones—are just those tt, at are characteristic | cisive observations. 

of the heat-rays emitted yy a body of low tem-| As regards the “photosphere—the Iuminons 
Perature, a block of i.e, for instance: for cold | surface of the sun—and sun-spots, there is little 
bodies radiate heat iust as really as warmer ones, | news to note. Janssen at Meudon hus made real 
though less, of sourse, and the waves are of improvement in the processes of photographing 
lower pitch. In the rays of the sun we now | the spots, and the details of the solar surface ; 
detect the whole range of such radiations as fully | and recent observations of the displacement of 
fepresented as in the moonlight. ithe lines of the spectrum at the eastern and 
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the subject. 


| insight into 








One thing 


8 little better, and some real progress seems to be 
making toward an intelligent understanding of 


While in recent years the eclipse expeditions 
have been unusually unfortunate in the matter of 
the weather, man 
have been collected, taken ander very different 
conditions; and there is reason to oxpect that the 
| careful comparison and study of these pictures 
| Which is uow in progress will soon give us 6 letter 





Photographs of the corona 


the real nature of this most lovely 


and most mysterious of all solar phenomena, 


Theortes of the Corona. 


is already clear; that there is a close 


hand, and — 

“And you don't feel sure that imine answers the 
description,” said Caldwell, smiling. 

Well, yos, that's about it,” returned Franklin, 
relieved at being so well understood. “You see, 
We can’t employ the kind of men we'd like, but 
must take what we can get, and they're a pretty 
wild set. Ingulls could whip any of them, and 
would do it, too, without much pressing, and did 
jtot get along very well at that; but as for 
you —"” 

“As for me, I cannot whip them, and I would 
not,” again supplemented Caldwell, still smiling. 
“I don’t believe in that kind of management, but 
To believe that I can manage those men. | Al- 
j tough 1 expect more or tess trouble at first, | 
shail come out all right in the end.”* 

“T hope so. 

“I know s0,"" 

But in spite of his confidence, Ransom could 
| hot help feeling that he was like w very inexperi- 
cnced tamer just going into a cage of extremely 
unruly animals, who were much more likely to 
cat their trainer than to obey him. 

Tn some ways, things began better than he had 
|expected. The men soon found that he under. 
| Stood his business; and this was one great point 
|Kained. They also perceived that he considered 
their comfort as much as he could; aud this was 
auother. Then, too, he was plainly not afraid of 
them; and this was a third. 

But though his ability prevented them from 
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criticising his orders, and bis kindness kept them 
In reasonably good-bumor, while his disregard for 
their hostility was not without its effect, they really 
obeyed rather from the lack of any reason to the 
contrary, than because they felt compelled to obey. 
In short, he was not yet their muster. 

“Good enough little fellow,” said Hoxie, sum- 
wing up the collective opinion, “and emart in his 
way, but he’s got no zip in him.” By which he | 
meant that Ransom was deficient in pluck and 
energy of the rugged, danger-defying kind. 

Ransom happened to overhear this judgment, 
and he meditated over it thoughtfully. “Perhaps 
that’s true,” sald he to himself. “I’m eure 1 don’t 
know.’ He did not know; for no one ever docs 
until he fs tried. 

‘One of the most important duties of the assistant 
engineer was the inapection of the tunnel twice a 
year to ascertain the condition of the masoury, and 
repair any damage which might have been caused 
by the finmense friction of the water rushing | 
through it night and day for months. 

Itwasa long, disagreeable, much dreaded task; 
and when the men, some carrying lights, others | 
tools avd materials for the work, went down one 
by one through the narrow mau-hole Into the black, 
dripping tunnel, they were all serious and not a 
few reluctant. Of course the gates had been closed, 
and the water shut off ‘to enable the party to make 
their explorations. 

“We shall be all day and a part of the evening, 
Matthews,” said Ransom to the man In charge at | 
the dam, “but you may turn it on at eleven o’elock. | 
You understand, don’t you? No mistake on thut | 
point, you know.’ 

“Oh, 1 understand,” sald Matthews. “Eleven 
o'clock. All right, sir. 

‘The last man was down. It was as If they had 
suddenly been plunged a thousand feet deep into 
some imine, so remote seemed the bright sunlight 
and fresh air they had left behind. 

Jt wag, in truth, a dismal place, « great tube of 
wet bricks, glistening in the unsteady flashes of | 
the torches, filled with a chilly, dank atmosphere | 
like that of a well, and multiplying every sound 
into complicated echoes reyerberating from wall to 
wall, and from roof to floor. 

‘The men drew close together within the circle of 
the lights, and were silent. Ransom walked ahead, 
sharply scanning every Inch of surface as he went, 
until some defect was found, and then, lustructing | 
the men what to do, he stood watching the work. | 
‘The repairs completed, the litle procession moved | 
on. 

‘Time went by thus monotonously till It seemed | 
that a whole day must have passed since they had | 
taken leave of the sky; and, Indeed, they had been | 
in the tunnel several hours. 

The men were now better accustomed to the 
gloom in which they worked, but nevertheless 
were fur from being in good spirits, no matter for 
wonder when one remembers that, far up the long 
cavern, thousands of tons of water were pressing 
against the gates. 

Suppose those gates should break! One roaring 
gush down the great pipe, and they would be swept 
away and drowned like insects. 

‘This thought was constantly In the mind of every ! 
‘one of the party, although none spoke of it. Even | 
Vig Mart Hoxie had once or twice started nervously 
and turned to look back, as if he expected to see 
the black front of the descending flood rumbling | 
down upon them. z 

‘An unusually bad place delayed them for some 
time. All the men were occupied upon It, grouped 
together against the wall, and working quickly in | 
order to finiah as avon as might be. 

But Ransom seemed strangely negligent of his 
superintendence. He stood apart, gazing at a little | 
stream which ran down the tunnel, made up of the 
drainage from its emptying crevices. Several times 
he sounded it, and measured its width with the 
long atick he carried. 

“Hurry, men,” sald he, at last. “We've some 
distance to go yet, and there may be more work 
ahead.” 

Some minutes passed. He sounded and measured | 

















again. Then he drew out his watch and looked 
at it. 

“Quick! Leave off your work. We must be! 
moving!” 


Something in his volce made the men instantly 
abandon the work and wheel about. One of them 
uttered a loud exclamation, and threw down his 
hammer. 

“Pick that up again, and keep 
Ransom, quietly. 

“But the water’s raisin’! We'll all be —” 

“Keep atill, Mackey! Pick up that hammer!” 

Mackey, a large, sullen-faced mau, somewhat 
Inclined ‘to unruliness and turbulence, scowled at | 
the engineer, who looked him stendily In the face. 
Finally he stooped and took up the tool. 

‘The other men stood about, some looking at the | 
rapldly swelling current, others casting wild looks | 
down the tunnel, where, as they knew, the neurest 
man-hole lay, though distant many hundred feet. | 





sti’ anid 





Several were beginning to sidle off in that direction, | 


Dut Ransom placed himself before them. 

“Listen, men,” said he, “There's been a mistake 
atthe dam. Matthews thought | meant eleven tn 
the morning, instead of cleven at night; he’s a little | 
deaf, and he’s letting on the water. In a few 
imfnutes it will be up to our waists, in a few minutex 
more, up to our necks. But we have time to reach 
No. 13 man-hole before the stream gets too strong, 
if you do as I tell you. But if you don’t, every 
one of ux will be drowned.” 

“Oh, we'll be drowned anyway!” moaned two or 
three. “We'll never walk the top of the ground 
again!” 

“Every ian for himself!” shouted another. 
was Mackey, who was shouldering his w: 
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y through 








the crowd, to make his escape. He must be stopped , main force, labored through the aperture, and all | 


at all risks, for others were preparing to {imitate 
him, and a pante would certainly follow. 





“phere are twenty-one of you. Hoxie, come 
forward here with me. The rest form two ranks 
across the tunnel, and lock arms.” 

The party did as they were commanded, without 
delay or demur. Like all men in desperate situa- 
tlons, they ylelded to the only one anjong them 
who had the brain to conceive a plan Of cxcape, 
and the strength of will to carry it out, From that 
moment the question of mutiny was settled. 

‘The water reached their knees by this time, and 
ity force began to be strongly felt. 

“Forward,” sald Ransom. “Keep step and a 
straight line. I'll set the pace. Don't crowd.” 

‘The two ranks tramped along at a rapid walk, 
following their young leader, who looked like # 
child beside Hoxie’s towering shape, and yet was 
his superior, and the supertor of every man there 
in the intelligent courage which could alone save 
their lives. 

‘They all knew it, Already they were in better 
heart, feeling the support of one another's bodies, 
‘and the moral strength that comes from order and 
a definite purpose. 

“Hoxie,” said Ransom, tu a whisper, “you and 
1 must see this thing through. The pinch will 
come when we get to the hole, for only one ean go 
up ata time, and the lust men will have a hard pull 
of it.” 

Yes, sir," answered Hoxie. 

“They will have to help the others, and they may 
be drowned in doing it.” 

“Yes, sir” 

“Vin one, of course. Will you be the other?” 

“Yes, sir” 

Ransom shook his band without saying mort 

The stream kept rising, and hissed over the | 
smooth floor with continually increasing pow 
The men marched on, crouching aud leaning bac! 
ward against the current which swirled around 
their hips. Occasionally one of the lightest stag- 
gered; but his neighbors were able to pull him up 
again. i 

‘They had gone on in this way for some time, | 
when # cloudy, gvay light came into view far | 
head, daylight streaming through the open man. | 
hole they were aiming for, and a cheer went up | 
from the struggling procession. It was but a faint 
one, however, for breath and strength were both 
failing under the incessant effort of walking in the | 
deep water, and resisting its swift rush. | 

In perfect silence they splashed toward the light. | 
They were submerged to their walsts, now, and the | 
rauks, no longer straight, buteurving and irregular, 
were hardly maintained. Occasionally some nan 
fell and was dragged to his feet. 

“Halt! shouted Ransom. 

They stopped, at the foot of the Iron ladder 
which Jed up through the round opening, down 
which came a cylinder of radiance which dimmed ! 
the yellow flicker of the torches. It was but a few | 
steps to life and safety, and every man thought | 
how easily he, if alone, might make them; yet all 
remained where they were. 

“Nobly done, men,” said Ransom. “Do as 1 tell 
you, and we'll all be saved. But, if you lose your 
wits, not a quarter of us will get up that ladder.” 

By his directions the first rank formed across the | 
tunnel, while the second rank, in single file, press. 
ing closely together, began ascending the ladder, 
one by one. After four or five had gone, the others 
could not keep their feet, and were swept down 
against the first rank, which held them by its 
united weight. 

“Go in there, Hoxle, and help them up,” suid 

Ransom. 

Hoxie, clinging to the foot of the ladder with the 

vend of his arm, seized man after man by the 

collar, hauling and lifting them, half under water, 

half out, until they could reach the rounds them. 

selves. 

Finally, only the one yank remaine 
with the breast-high current to reach the position 

to which Ransom directed them—above the ladder, 

in a line up and down the aqueduct instead of | 
across It, beginning at the upper end with Hoxie, 

the engineer next, and su on dovgn to the ladder, 

which the last man of the eleven could Just touch. 

“Let go, Dolan!” sounded Rinsom’s voice, not 
so strong or ringing as it had been. 

The last man slipped his arm from the one abi 
hin, clutched the ladder, and fighting desperately 
with the torrent which bore him down, succeeded 
in pulling himself out and began climbing. The 
others moved down a pace. ‘They were <0 muc! 
the weaker for his sufety—some scores of pounds 
of realstance were gone. 

“Connor!” 

Another man safe—another hundred-odd pounds 
Jost to the help of the others, So it went on till but 
three men, grasping one another ina litle group, 
were left. ‘They could just keep their fect, and 
that was all. 

“Let go, Jim!” 

“But it's the d 
if 1 do,” protested 
from coward to her 
murdering you both 

“It aint murdering me, 










































J. tghting | 


























fh of you and the boss, Moxie, 
Mac nw changed 


during the long battle. “1ts 





ye som 













said-Hoxle, grumy. 1 
can make out. But I can’t save the boss alone, 
and if he don’t get out, Fdon't. He's tuo light to 
help himself, and he's nearly gone, besides, Jim 
In faet, Ransom was almost completely ex 
| huusted. 
‘here are two of us for the job,” answere: 
| Mackey, simply. 

















every muscle in their weakened bodies, the two 
worked their way toward the ladder luckily gained 
it at the very moment that the flood carried them 











| off their feet, and after a confused, blind scramble, 


| somehow succeeded in thrusting the 


oung eng. 


neer into the handsof the men waiting ut the top. 
Then Hoxie, Ardcing Mackey after him by 








were saved. 
“Hurrah for the boss!” reared the twenty, wav: 














“Hoxle!” called the engineer, in a sharp tone 
that the men bad never heard. “Keep that man 
back!” 

The giant, obeying instantly, put two iamense 
hands on Mackey 
on hia knees, and held hin there. 

“steady, now,” continued Rausum, calmly, 











Jing their dripping exps. 

Yes, hurrah for the boas!" repeated big Hoxie, 
looking tenderly at the slender young fellow, lying 
white and panting against Connor's broad chest. 








shoulders, crushed him down “He's the best man of us all, and his brains and | is an amusement that might w 


) pluck are worth our muscle forty times o 
: let me hear somebody say different!” 


. Now 





UTH'S_ COMPANION 


Taking Ransom between them. and exerting | 





But no one did “say different,” for no one thought | 
so. There would never be any doubt about that} 


again. MANLEY H. PIKE. 


— +e 
For the Companion. 


THE BOYS OF MEXICO. 


On the highlands of Mexico, where mont of the 
people of that country Hive, and the largest cites 
e, ho such resources exist for out-of-door amuse. 
ment for bogs as there are in the United States. 
‘There are few fish to catch, few ponds or streams 
in which to row or sil a boat or swim. The large 
lakea ure far apart, while small ponds are scarce. 
‘The atreams are many miles apart, very awift and 
often muddy ; and sometimes all the water Is taken 
out of them to water the fields. 

In some of the rivers are found catiish and 
suckers, both much larger than those of the eastern 
part of the United States, and a few small sunfish, 
shiners and minnows. But in most of them no 
fish are found that are worth catching; and eome 
of the prettiest brooks, whose foamy waters tumble 
clear and cold down the dark, rocky glens of the 
higher mountains, have never contained a trout 
within the memory of man. 

Of course there is no skating and no coasting. 
On the great mountains Uke Popocatapetl and 
Orizaba there is deep snow all the year, and in 
winter it is cold enough for thick ice; but few of 
the boys ever climb go high, and thousands live 
Hand die in sight of everlasting snow without ever 
‘ touching it. 

Except in the high mountains, there is little 
timber on the greater part of the highlands of 
Mexico. ‘There are few groves to ream, few nuts 
| to gather, few squirrels to hunt. One may wander 

long in sear@h of a shady pienie ground, and even 
trees large enough to hang a good swing from are | 
none tov plenty. Nearly all the low mountains and | 
hills are rocky, and bare of almost everything but j 
low bushes and cactus. 

Along the streams there Isa little timber, and it 
grows well enough in most places when planted, 
but upon the greag plains there is little natural | 
vegetation but cactus and low bushee or scrubby { 
mesquite or pepper-trees. 

Nearly all the brush is well armed with thors of 
all degrees of sharpness; hence there ts little 
pleasure in a stroll beyond the city pavement, and 
the city boy does not look forward to spending his 
summer vacation in the country with the same | 
pleasure that the American boy has. 

But the Mexican boy has plenty of play, though ; 
he cares little tur hvops or balls, tops, kites or 
marbles. Unless he is unusually poor, he has 1 
horse and saddle of his own, especially if he lives 
in the country; and no matter how poor he ina 
be, he either has a donkey, or can borrow one in 

five minutes. 

He often learns to ride when he Is so small that 
he hus to climb up the foreleg of the horse. pull 
jhimself up by his mane, -wing one leg over the 
neck of the horse, and then slide down on ite bi 
He soon learns to reach down from the saddle, and | 
pick up things from the ground while the horse is | 
in motion. 

One day, starting out to shoot ducks in the State 
of Durango, 1 was followed by a mttive boy about 
seven years old on horseback, who went to pick up 
the game. 

It was ahnost as much sport to see hin get the 
ducks, as it was to shoot them, ‘Through mud, 
water, brush, and among rocks he rode at gallop 
with about equal case, always reaching down from 
the saddle to pick up a duck, and coming back with 
it like the wind. | 

Sometimes, when the water wus very deep he | 
made his horse «wim out to the duck; and If the 
mui were too deep along the edge of the pond he! 
threw his lisso over the duck out in the water, and 
pulled it in to where he could reach it without 
getting his horse fast in the mud. 

Learning to ride so early, aud spending much of | 
his time on th the Mexiean boy becom 
wonderful rider. He would not make ay 
graceful appearance in Ceutral Park in New Yor 

but there is no monkey in the museum there that 
can cling toa prancing horse inore firmly than be 

an. And yet generally he rides without clinging 
‘atall. He does not press the horse with hit knees 
or legs, but mainttins his position simply by keep. 

ing his balane 
The most common plaything of the boy of Me 
ico, and the one he enjoys above all else, is the 
lasso or riata. Ittakes the place of pea-shooters, 
popguns, slings, bows and arrows, and nearly all 
e, and isa plaything of which he 
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else but the he 
seldom tir 
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pegins to throw his mother’s clothesline as 

pas he bs able to make a noose inthe end of it! 
ad coil it, With this he practises until he ean 

throw it quite cusily over a post, or the head of his 

younger brother. As sven as he begins to tire of | 
this, for the reason that it does not show enough 
skiM, he tries to catch the domestic animals as th 
run. ‘To do this well requires a great deal of 
practice; but at last he becomes so skilful that he 
can cast the noose over any foot 
full run, and soon afterward lear 
from the hack of a horse while in full gallop. 
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or pig in the yard. Vi 
in the street begin to suffer 
searce, and the dogs have 
the boys practise upon one 
running past thelr comrades, and trying in all pos 
sible ways to avold the noose with their feet. 

Many of the dogs in Mexico have been Inssved 
xo often, that they will run for cover at the sight of 
a rope ina boy’s hands; while others have become 
so hardened that they will stand and watch the 
rope with coul indifference, and spoil the boy's fun 
by not running at itil, 

‘This is a harmless canusement, for the rope is so 
light that it does not hurt, and animals learn to 
stop the moment the rope is fust around then. It 
1 be practised, 
y hoys in ourown country ; 
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| under proper guidance, | 
| for the ability to coll a rope, and cast a novse ove! 
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un object forty feet uway in less than half a minute 
is an accomplishment that may be useful in many 
ways before one is done with this world. 

Mexican children are very seldom rude or saucy. 
‘They are taught to be polite under all circum. 
stances, and to all people. Some parents would 
ruther have their boy be almost anything else than 
a grosero or rude person. For this reason one 
hears Httle quarreling or rough talk among chil 
dren playing, and sees hardly any fighting or 
bullying of little boys by larger ones. 

For the same reason Mexican boys are not as 
mischievous in many ways as the children of some 
other countries. The glass would stay for years 
in the windows of an empty house in Mexico, and 
one is never In danger of being tripped by a string 
stretched across the pavement. 

Many of the children brought up away from the 
cities in Mexico never go to echvol, and never 
learn to read or write. On the great farms or 
“haciendas,” thousands of children are born, grow 
old and die without seeing or knowing anything of 
the great outside world. Some of these farms are 
larger than certain whole counties in the United 
States, and some of them have hundreds of labor. 
ers, ull of whom, from father to son, are born, live 
and die on the same farm. 

The boys In such a place begin to work when 
very young, generally herding cattle on horseback, 
and seem to enjoy life as much as any boys. 

But in every town of good size there are public 
xchools, as with us. These are well attended, 
though moxt of the rieh Mexicans send their chil. 
dren to the schouls of the City of Mexico or to 
foreign countries, or have private teachers for 
then; and to finish their education, they are often 
sent to Europe or the United States. The great 
majority are left at home, however, and the schools 
are well tilled. 

A public school in Mexico sounds like a large 
beehive. During one-half the day the children all 
study aluud, exch one trying to make as much 
nolxe as possible. ‘The rivalry thus stirred up is 
relied upon to make each one look at his book and 
learn something, whether he wants to or not. 

‘The young children generally are quite as bright 
as those of the United States, and many a little 
Indian boy whose father can give him nothing to 
eat but plain cukes of corn or wheat with a few 
beans and peppers can read, write and spell as 
well as the boys of our own country. 

One of the most interesting things to a strange 
boy in Mexico is the regiment of the School of 
C ction at the © of Mexico. This is com- 








posed of nearly a thousand naughty boys who, 





ead of being sent to jail or allowed to run the 
streets, are sent to school and trained to be soldiers. 

‘They have a full field uniform with little knap- 
sucks and little rifles, and a brass band of some 
twenty pieces, which plays pretty good muste, 
although none of the players are over fourteen 
ars ld, aud few of them over twelve. 

‘The regiment ia divided into companies accord- 
ing to the size of the boys, the largest being made 
up of hoya from twelve to fourteen, and the 
smallest of boys from seven to eight. 

All the officers except the colonel and the leader 
of the bund are small boys, and some of the officers 
are not more than ten years old. Besides these 
there ix. battalion of boys too small to carry arms. 
‘These, tou, ave all in uniform, and have a band of 
little buglers. 

Every week or two all these little soldiers have 
a parade in the streets in full dress, when they go 
through their drill, marching aud countermarch. 
ing, and making all the military movements, both 
private soldiers and ofiicers looking as earnest and 
proud as those of an army just returned from 


vietory. T. S$. VAN DYKE. 
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For the Companion. 


FOOTSTOOL WITH WASHABLE COVER. 


From strong cotton cloth eut two round pieces 
each thirteen inches in diameter. 

Sew a strip of the goods nine inches wide around 
one of there, and fill the bag as full as possible 
with excelsior, or any- 
thing that will answer the 
purpose. Sew the re- 
maining round of eloth 
over the top (Fig. 1), and 
the footstool will he ready 
for the cover, which may 
be made of blue denim 
couched in decorative 
design with heavy soft 
white cord, or of common 
h outlined with the heaviest turkey red cotton. 
n make the cover, cut a circular piece of the 
denn thirteen Inches in diameter, and sew on this 
a strip twenty inches wide, which bas previously 
been hemmed on the upper edge. 

Plice the cover on the stool, and with strong 


Houbled thread gather it up in the centre on the top 
(Pig. 2), leaving a frill for a finish. 





Fig. 1. 















‘The cover can ready be taken o 
ICU leensled allel ln ee 
string be made at base Mf trill, then it 
drawn up like a shopphng-bag. and the « 
a bow with small tassels on the 
the appearance of the cove 

White Bolton sheeting embrotdeced with 
yellow wash Ilnen floss in different 
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make a dainty and serviceable cover, as it could be] Worma, 
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laundered without Injur: ; or apy combination of | remove warms, » the most delicate A= E c 

sQlore OF materials that will harmonize with the “Dili, aut cian st! f ntsa box. | ey LO > Every 7 NOCALp 
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For the Companion. 
AN INDUCTION COIL. 


Iv rheumatiam, neuralgia and nervous diseases, 
electricity often Is of great benefit. If tt does not 
effect a cure, it may still render important service 


circular of 
the sufferings of the patient. ‘The 





electricity ployed Is what 1s termed induced 
electricity, und, to be effective, must be supplied | VISITING 
in a series of rapid shocks. — 


Instruments which ean be used for thiy purpose 
inns U8 a Tule, quite expensive; but the amateur 
may easily construct one for himself. ‘The inatra, 
iucpt te but a slight modification of an eleciria 
bell, which was described in The Companion a few 
months ago. 

Around a round stick, three.elghtha of an inch in 
diameter, wind two or three thicknesses of paper, 
sticking them together 
With flour paste. After 
they have been dried, re. 
move the hollow paper 
cylinder, previously cut. 
ting it to a length of two 
and a half inches. 
one end of this fasten, 
by means of glue or sea), 
ing-wax, a piece of three. 
elghths 1, soft fron, 
half an Inch loug, allow 
$og an eighth of an iyeh 
to project. Then attach, 
pastebourd an ineh and a | 


CARD PLATE 
ENGRAVED 
FREE | 

















are, until you hu. 
slippers. “We ‘will 








at euch end a button of 
quarter in diameter. 

On this paper spool wind four layers of silk 
insulated No. 2 copper Wire, connecting the ends | 
as shown in the cut, and as was done in the cases, 
the electric bell. Outaide of this coll, aud not eon, 
pected with it, wind a large number of layers «i 
the finest silk-covered copper wire that you ¢. 
obtain; No. 34 would be the proper size.” Funccn 
the coll, thus wound, to a base, by means of 
rap of Un plate. Connect the two ends of the 
fine wire with two binding-posts. 

Cut & number of straight pleces of No. 16 tron 
wire, two and 4 half Inches long. Bind them te 
gether into a bundle having a diameter a ltehe 
fess than three-eighths of an ineh, snd so that i 














inay be easily slipped in and out of the paper | 
cylinder. 

After the coll has been tustened iv the base, | 
place on the side of the end contatning the oli 
plece of iron an interrupter the eames on the 


electric bell. This consists of an L-shaped piece | 
of wood, in a slit in which Is inserted the bent cat | 
of a piece of spring brass which his boon bent | 
buck upon itself. 

On the end of the spring which ty next to the eat 
ts bound by fine wire a piece of soft iron, an 
clghth of an ineh thick by one and a halt lon 
The other cud of the spring rests against the 
point of @ brass screw, which passes through the 
longer arm of the L. . 

One end of the battery is connected with thia 
brass screw, aud the other end oes to one end of 
the tside winding of the coil. 
The brass spring Is then con 
nected with the other end of 
the inside coil. The Lattery 
causes the xpring to vibrate, 
whieh in turn oy nd 
closes the main elrouit. Bach 
time that it vibrates it produces an induced current | 
in the outside coil of fine wire, which is lui c, 
the body of the patient. The strength of this 
current can be regulated by pushing the huni o1 
iron wirea in or out of the hole in the centr. 

Electrodes, with which to apply the electrivity to 
different parts of the body, may be inade hy 
Attaching small sponges to a round Wooden hsuncl).. 
‘These can be kept in place by a few turne ct 1, 
copper wire, leaving one end of wire lone: enouich 
to attach to the binding-posts. 


———o____ 
GOOD ADVICE. 


That there may be more than one interpretation 
fo passages of Seripture which euch reiudior ..., 
siders quite simple hax been demonstrated! acy 
and again. 

A little puptt in an English girls’ school, roaring WRIT. 
the story of Joseph for the first time. (...1 #- MEN 
decidedly original view of Joseph's worst, hi MeINTOS 
brethren. It is easy to see how unquestionitie 
the logic of her reading must have seme! tc sin, 
small commentator. 

A London schoolantstress had beew tathine to 
her first-class girls about that pathetic portion of 
the closing chapters of Genesis which desl. inn 
the reconciliation of Joseph to his concn 
stricken brethr 

After the lesson, 
auswer,” she elt 
joould uot refrain himselt in the presene 
brethren, but wept aloud before them: ta, he 
crled, “1am Joseph. Doth my father yet live 
how he told them that they must return te Cay an 
and stralgheway bring back the aged Patriarch 
and, nally, how the great wagons were le, ht 
vut for the journey. 

“And now,” continued the mistress, “whit dist 
kind Joseph give his brothers before Une ry starred? 
Of course she expected the reply, “Prov ise 
ind changes of ralment." However, this was sy 

the answer she received. 

‘Yes, you may tell me,” she 
of the girls. 

‘Some good advice,” 
out hesitation, 

“What do you mean?” inquired the burried 
teacher, 

Why, mucin,” replied the little gitt, “dics, 
Auowing that his brothers were nut aceustons. | tw 
the use of wagons, thoughtfully sali to them, ‘Sev 
that ye tall nut out by the way!" 
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DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass, says: 


I have kept a Scrap Book for 4 good 
uy years of letters received from | 
‘ome are long, too long to pub- 
re short, short und good. Rainy 
| down and read them, and have 
good deal about the human bod. 
from some poor, sickly woman or ove 
strained man. Here is one of them, 
it a good letter 
TRENTON, 'I) 
“To Kennedy of the 
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AS, Sept. 28, 1886, | 
Medical Discovery, | 





















Roxbur m so proud of my re! 
covery Pxpress my feclings in thanke 
to you. ‘The RHEUMATISM has inade 
pe four-legged for six years. At last 1| 
have traded” off two of’ them to Bell 








for four bottles Kennedy's Dis- 
Lam yours, gratefully and u 
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For the Companion, 


KENT HAMPDEN, 


In SEVEN CHaptens. —Cnarten V. 


SEEKING A TRACE. 


One of the robbers who had pounced upon 
Nero was at his horse's head, and the other tried 
to drag the little peddler out of the wagon; but 
Nero clung to the seat with one arm, while with 
the other he dealt heavy blows with bis loaded 
whip upon the man’s head and shoulders. 

Tho highwayman had just drawn a knife from 
his belt, when tho boys rode down the hill, yell- 
ing wildly. The man hesitated. 

“Fire on them!" shouted Nero. 

The rifles blazed at the same instant, but both 
the boys aimed over the heads of 
the robbers. 

“It’s easy enough, you see, to 
shoot at a bear or snake,” Tom 
explained afterward to the Wild 
Beast Slayers, “but a man is a 
different matter. Something in- 
side of me knocked up my arm 
as I pulled the trigger.” 

‘The men found the noise and 
tiring together more than their 
courage could face, and hastily 
disappeared into the swamp. 
Nero sent a shot after them. 

“Ili, yi!" he shouted, derisive- 
ly, dancing on the seat of the 
wagon. “You're no highwa 
men! You're nothing but miser- 
able sneaks, trying to rob a poor 
cripple!” Then he scrambled 
down, panting and putting, and 
hugged and patted his horse. 

“Well done, Billy! You stood 
like a man! We settled them! 
Did you seo me whack that fel- 
low, Billy ? 

“I beg your pardon, boys,” he 
said, with a sudden change of 
voice. “Billy and I are old com- 
panions, and when anything un- 
common happens, if I don’t speak 
to him first about it, he feels it. 
He has the feelings of a gentle- 
man, sir. Most horses have. 
Well, shall we go on?” 

The red and tiger-striped wagon 
soon was rumbling up the hill, 
with Tom and Kefit on each side as guard. As 
they reached the top of the hill a bullet pinged 
past their heads. The boys stopped, hut Nero 
urged them on. 

“It's those miserable bullies! 
see we're afeard of them !”* 

When they were safe on the other side, Nero 
said, “Gentlemen, now that those fellows can’t 
hear, I'll confess that I owe you my life. If you 
had not come up, it would have been all over 
with me. Nero Fife will not forget it!" 

They rode in silence for a little w 
a good inn here,” said the peddler. 
until morning.” 

The boys gladly dismounted, and all were soon 
seated before a meal of fried chickens and waffles 
at a snug little table in a separate room. The 
dwarf turned the key in the door. 

“We will say nothing of our adventure,” he 
said, “until I reach Philadelphia. Here is what 
the rogues wanted.” He unstrapped a belt from 
his wast. “I have over a thousand dollars bere ; 
1 had it changed into bills of a hundred each, to 
be light of carriage.” 

As he smoothed out the notes, Kent took up 
some of thom. “These bills are all marked with 
a little red cross,” he said. “Do you always 
mark your money ?” 

Nero examined the notes with a perplexed 
look. 

“No,” ho said, “I did not mark them.” He 
placed them one by one again in his belt. ‘Well, 
xood-night, gentlemen! I won't forget that you 
saved iny life to-day. 

He left the room with a sweeping bow. 

‘The boys slept soundly that night, and were up 
with the dawn. The morning was bright, the 
sky @ pearly blue, hoar-frost glittering on every 
leaf and spear of grass. 

“We shall find the clue to-day!” said Kent, as 
they trotted down the road before the wagon. 
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“Tin going to tke Nero into our secret, Tom. time your father left Wheeling nutil he arrived in | where just now. He started two weeks ago on a 


He's a true friond.”” 

The peddler listened in silence to the story. “I 
heard something of this in Wheeling,” he said, 
after a pause, “and I guessed your arrant as soon 
as I met you. Oh, Nero Fife has learned to keep 
his eyes open and his mouth shut in his busi- 
nose !”" | 

There was another long silence. Then he said, | 
“T’ll help you in this matter if I can.” 

The road wound through beautiful valleys and 
low, rolling hills. Now it penetrated the forest, 
and now passed large farms, the soil of the fields 
showing rich and black beneath the light frost. | 

The dwellings were, for the most part, spacious | 
houses of brick or of gray stone, already crusted 
over with brown and purple lichen. The old 
homesteads of the early settlers in Western Vir- | 
ginia and Pennsylvania were substantial and pic- | 





Philadelphia. But you must not leave this house 
until after dinner. You have Doctor Nero with 
you? I see his wagon outside. A most worthy, 
honest man! I have bought of him for fifteen 
years. Go out, my boy, and tell him and your 
friend to come into the house.” 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘We will stay, though 
I cannot afford to lose time. I must push on to 
Cumberland. I must find the thief!"” 

Kent was thoroughly disheartened; he had 
been balked at every step. Mr. Armitage was 
gone, Mrs. Digby had no clue, and more than all, 
it was apparent that she stated the exact truth 
when she described his father’s carelessness. 
What could this minister at Cumberland tell 
him? 

‘The more hopeless his search appeared, how- 
ever, the more obstinately Kent was resolved to 








“Fire on them!” shouted Nero. 


turesque. Many of these great stone mansions, 
with their overhanging eaves and large apart- 
ments, still stand unaltered. 

It was to one of these, near the Pennsylvania 
town of Washington, that Nero conducted the 
boys to find Mrs. Digby. She was a young 
widow, and managed a large estate and a swarm- 
ing household of negroes, lately freed, and white | 
bondmen, or ticket-of-leave men, redemptionists 
at that time and place. 

They found Mrs. Digby a self-confident, comely | 
little woman, wearing a kerchief of fine linen 
about her neck, and over her fair hair a cap of 
the same material. 

“Lost the package ?”” she exclaimed, when she 
heard Kent's story. “Of course! I expected 
nothing else! I told him he would lose it. It 
swung in an oil-cloth case over one shoulder, in | 
full view of everybody. It would have been an 
easy matter to substitute a bundle of paper for 
the notes while your father was asleep—and he 
slept every afternoon on the coach. But you say 
that the bundle substituted exactly resembled the 
one stolen ?” . 

“Just exactly. Both were wrapped in brown | 
paper, and tied with a red cord. | 

“Then,” said Mrs. Digby, promptly, “the| 
thief must have seen the bundle inside the oil- 
cloth case, and had time to prepare the substitute 
leisurely. Now the caso was socurely fastened ; 
your father showed its contents to no one while I 
was in the coach. What he did afterward I can- | 
not tell!" | 

She said this as if her opinion of Mr. Hamp- 
den's discretion was very low. 

“Then,” said Kent, rising, “there is no use for | 
me to stay here longer. You can think of no 
clue?” 

“None whatever,” said Mrs. Digby, with deci- 
sion. “It is useless for yon to look for one. The 








money may have been taken any day, from the 


go on with it. His father might be careless, but 
he was innocent, and God would surely help him 
to prove his innocence. 

Tom, meanwhile, made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Digby’s sons, and eagerly explored the 
house, the kitchen where the negroes were mak- 
ing large stores of pickles, the loom-room where 
some white maids were weaving taole linen, and 
the parlor, the walls of which were covered with 
@ paper which represented Robin Hood and his 
merry men chasing a stag, the hunters and prey 
almost life-size.” 

A horn was blown at noon for dinner. The | 
meal was spread in a large room, the walls of 
which were panelled with black walnut, carefully 
painted white. The table was bountifully spread 
with chicken-pie, game, venison pudding, hot 
bread, vegetables, a thick soup and coffee, all 
served at once. 

Besides the boys and Noro, there were two other 
guests, Methodist itinerant preachers. At that 
day there was always a welcome at every table 
for the minister, no matter what his creed. One 
of these visitors was an old, feeble man, who 
belonged in the neighborhood. The other, a 
small, dark, keen-looking man, whom Mrs. Digby 
addressed us Brother Kaimes, was a traveller, 
and, as Kent discovered from his conversation, 
was from Cumberland. 

It required a good deal of courage in those 
days for a boy to speak in a company of elder 
people, and it was only when the meal was nearly 
over that Kent said, modestly addressing the 
preacher : \ 

“1 wish to go to Cumberland, sir, to find a) 
minister of your denomination. Perhaps you 
can tell me if he is there. It is the Reverend 
Jabez Elkhart.” 

“Jabez Elkhart? No, my lad, you will net 
find bim in Cumberland. In fact, yon wonld 
have a long search to find Brother Elkhurt any-: 


missionary tour with the great Lorenzo Dow 
through the wilderness of the Northwest, to be 
gone until spring.” 

Kent, who was raising his cup to his lips, set it 
down hastily. He felt as if he were choking. 
| «I told you it was a mad undertaking,” said 
Mrs. Digby, as they rose from the table. “You 
had better take my advice, aud return to Wheel- 
ing. Brother Kaimes goes there to-morrow. 
Content yourself here until then, and journey 
back in his company.” 

“I cannot go back to my father without good 
news,” said Kent. “I don't know what to do 

Mrs. Digby, looking at the boy's face, took his 
hand kindly in hers. “It must come right!” 
she said, soothingly. “Come aside here, and tell 
me what were your plans.”” 

“I had no very clear plans,” said Kent, feeling 
as if his whole expedition had 
been as mad as she thought it. 
“Nothing could be done at home 
to prove my father's innocence. 
He is ruined unless it ix proved. 
His business will be destroyed ; 
he is giving up every dollar he 
owns to repay the money—and— 
and there are other things —” 

“What other things ?"’ she said, 
gently. 

“I hoped to be appointed to 
West Point, but the son of a sus- 
pected mun has nu chance. My 
mother thinks, tuo, that such a 
suspicion will be like a black 
cloud on iny sister Carey’s life.” 

“Your mother is right,” Mrs. 
Digby said, authoritatively. She 
was touched, and suddenly be- 
caine eager and zenlons in Kent's 
cause. “Your father's innocence 
must be proved. You must trace 
the stolen money !"" she exclaim- 
ed. “What did you purpose to 
do?” 

“1 intended to follow his ronte 
to Cumberland, making inquiries 
as I went. There were three per- 
sons from whoin I hoped to get a 
clue: yourself —” 

Mrs. Digby shook her head. 

“Mr. Elkhart —” 

“No hope there. 
third?" 

“A blind man in Hardscrabble, 
who was in the coach the first 
day. But he is in Pittsburg.” 

“I know; Poter Armitage. He is a shrewd 
fellow; the loss of one sense has quickened all 
the others. But how could he help us? He left 
the coach before I did, and assuredly the bundle 
inside the case was not changed then. But if 
you think you would like to consult him, stay 
here to-night. He will be here to-morrow morn- 
ing on his way home.” 

Kent's heart gave a throb. “I'd like to see 
him!" he said. “I somehow counted on that 
blind man more than on any one else !"” 

“Very like a boy !"" said Mrs. Digby, laughing. 
“Go out now, to the other boys. ‘They are riding 
their ponies in the field. You can do nothing for 
your father to-night. Go; ride with them and 
forget your troubles.”” 

Tom jumped off his horse and ran to meet 
Kent as soon as he came on the field. Nero was 
perched on a fence, superintending their evolu- 
tions. Kent told thom that he had decided to 
stay and consult the blind man. The dwarf's 
face took on its look of grizzly age as he pon- 
dered this in silence. 

“You're right, my boy,” he said, at last. “Peo- 
ple that have lost their sight or hearing or speech 
have a wit that other people don't Lave; and if 
the blind man doesn’t help yon, I will, I'm 
going back to Wheeling with you 

Tom and Kent exchanged looks of dismay. 
The great cancer and corn doctor was hardly an 
auxiliary that wonld help their cause at home. 

“]’m afraid it will delay your journey,” said 
Kent. 

“What can you do to help Mr. Hampden, 
Nero?” asked Tom. 

“Tl do the head-work for you. Nero Fifo 
never leaves a debt unpaid, and I owe you my life, 
‘gentlemen. I'll stick close to you till you're out 
of this scrape!” 

He began to whistle and dauce, clapping his 
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hands on his knees to keep time. The farm- 
hands and negroes gathered about him, and he 
delightedly resumed the celebration of his own 
praises. 

“No, gentlemen! Nero Fife is true to his 
friends! 1 follow the example of the great and 
good Roman that I’m named for! They tell me 
that once when be was leading a battle, and 
parched with his wounds, a soldier brought him 
some water. He poured it on the ground, saying, 
‘T'll not drink it unless I can go halves with my 
friends!’ What d’ye think of that? That’s my 
make-up exactly. Hurrah for the Emperor 
Nero!” 

«Hurrah for Doctor Nero!’” said Kent, laugh- 
ing. 

‘Tom, leading his horse back to the stable, 
encountered Mrs. Digby and the ministers, who 
had come out to look at some colts. As he came 
up, they were leaning over the fence, listening 
intently to some story which Brother Kaimes was 
telling. 

Mrs. Digby's face was flushed with interest. 
“That is one of the most remarkable stories I 
ever heard! And the man has totally disap- 
peared 2” 

“No, After sixteen years’ absence, there was 
a report that he was seen in Cumberland a few 
weeks ago, inquiring in a secret way for the two 
women.” 

“You are in search of him now ?"" 

“Yes; I make that one object of my journey.” 





“If you should find him, and justice should be 
done at last!” exclaimed Mrs. Digby. She drew 
aside to allow Tom to pass with his horse. 

“By the way!” said Brother Kaimes, “our 
young friend here may be able to assist me in my 
search. ‘The missing mau is supposed to have 
gone into Western Virginia.” 

‘Tom paused, ready to be of use in unearthing 
this fugitive from justice of whoin they spoke. 

“He may," said the minister, in his deliberate 
way, “have gone to Wheeling. Do you know a 
man in your town of the name of Stoughton ?” 

“No, sir; no one of that name,” said Tom, 
promptly. But as soon as the words were spoken, 
his countenance altered. He had heard Mr. 
Jarret's story of the advertisement for a missing 
man who, ft was suspected, was Kent's father. 
The recollection came to Tom with a flash of 
alarm, but he controlled himself and stood atten- 
tive and silent. 

“Stoughton,” repeated the preacher. “Ralph 
Hampden Stonghton. A remarkably handsome 
man, with a pleasant smile and winning blue 
eyes. A gay, light-hearted fellow. I'm disap- 
pointed; I hoped to run hin down in Wheeling.” 

“You'll never ran him down by my aid!” 
muttered Tom, as he led his horse into a stall. 

He sat down on the edge of a manger to think. 
His brain, never very cool, was in a whirl. Why 
were they in pursuit of Mr. Hampden? What 
crime had he committed that had induced him to 
change his name? He had been in Cumberland 
lately. What if, haunted by remorse for some sin 
of his youth, he had tried to atone for it with 
money? The package was lost then —” 

“I'll not believe it!” said Tom, starting up. 
But he eat down again and slowly, unwillingly, 
drew out a note-book. 

“The cave, September fourth, 1824. K. H.” 

“There can be no doubt. It is Kent's writing. 
Can father and son both alike be —?” 

His face reddened with shame. He sat a long 
time in the dark stable, one minute doubtfal, 
suspicious, miserable, while the next his heart 
would swell and throb with pride and zealous 
affection for Kent. 

He rose at last. “I'll put an end to this! I'll 
show him the book and ask him what it means,” 
he said. Holding the little volume open at the 
Wetzel cave entry, he crossed the stable. 

“Hello! Tom, where are you?” shouted 
Kent's voice outside. 

“Here! Coming!” 

He thrust the book into his pocket. The ped- 
dler at the moment came into the stable to look 
after his horse. 

“1 never ate a meal in all the years 
I've been comrades without giving him his first,” 
Nero said. 

He talked to the horse precisely as if he were 
another Nero Fife. The boy was wretched with 
doubt and anxiety, and the peddler's homely face 
shone with honesty and kindness. Tom went to 
him and laid his hand on his arm. 

“Nero, I want to ask you something. Suppose 
you had a friend you had known all your life. 
Suppose downright proof should be put before 
you—proof to your own eyes that he was a 
worthless seamp; what would you do?” 

All the clown dropped from the dwarf as he 
listened. He had the dignity of age and reason 
as he answered, looking full into Tom's eyes : 

“Just that thing has happened to me—about 
Billy. Billy and I have been companions for 
years. I know every thought in his mind, sir! 
I know his nature. I say he’s of good blood, 
mild and game. He belongs to the horse-gentry, 
sir. But folks tell me he’s of a low, ornary 
breed—they show me the signs of it in his build 
and coat and gait. 

“But what do I care?” He put his arm about 
the horse, who whinnied and thrust his head 
down to be stroked. “I know it’s a lie. I know 
Billy!” 

“You're right!” said Tom. “I'll back my 
man, as you do your horse!” 

















Going to the house they found supper in prog- 
ress—the table again heaped with bear-steak, 
venison, tea, coffee and several kinds of warm 
bread. Mr. Kaimes sat near their hostess. 

“Do you think you will go on to Wheeling, 
Brother Kaimes,” she asked, ‘since you secm 
not likely to find this man Stoughton there rg 

“Yes; I shall go on in the morning. There 
may be a chance. Young Congdon may not 
know him. He is doubtless very poor.” 

Tom overheard this conversation, and looked 
uneasily at Kent. Should he warn him of this 
new, impending danger to his father? But what 
could Kent do? Tom decided to say nothing. 
But when the two boys went to sleep that night 
young Congdon tossed, restless and gloomy, on 
his bed half the night. 

He had the note-book hidden under his pillow, 
but when his hand touched it he drew it back as 
though it had been a coal of fire. He fell asleep 
at last, and woke with a start, his brain full of the 
same wearisome doubt and pain. 

It was a gray, wintry morning. The wind 
blew with threatening gusts, and a flurry of snow 
whitened the air. Kent was splashing at the 
ewer and basin, whistling and singing excitedly 
to himself. Tom lay watching him in silence, 
until Kent caught sight of him. 

“Hello! Awake, old fellow? I’m up early. 
Mr. Armitage comes in the coach, and it will pass 
in a few minutes. What ails you, Tom? You 
were as dumb as a mole all night.” 





Tom sprang ont of bed. “It’s this that ails 
me!” He pulled out the note-book. “I can 
stand it no longer. Whose book is that ?”” 

Kent, astonished, took the book. “It is mine. 
Where did you find it?” 

“Look at that turned-down page!” urged Tom, 
breathlessly. “The writing!—It is not yours? Is 
it a forgery 2” 

Kent shot a keen glance at him over the book, 
then bent his head as if to examine the writing. 

“Yes, it is mine,” he said, qnietly. 

Renecca Harpina Davis. 
(To be continued.) 
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AUNT MIRIAM’S DUCKS. 


“I do wish people’d mind their own business,” 
Aunt Miriam Yates was saying, as I stepped into 
her sitting-room one bright afternoon in May; 
and as she said it, her voice broke a little, and she 
lifted to her eyes an end of the stocking she was 
knitting, as if to wipe away a tear. 

“Why, Aunt Miriam,” I cried, “what’s the 
mat—" 

Quick as lightning the stocking dropped into her 
lap, and with snapping eyes she interrupted my 
question before it was finished : 

“And I didn’t make any exceptions when I 
said I wished people’d mind their own business; 
80 you can close your eyes and mouth, Ruth 
Mabie! What do you sce the matter ?”” 

T have no doubt that my appearance justified 
this rather scathing rebuke, but As this was the 
first time in all my twelve yenrs that I had seen 
Aunt Miriam weep, or otherwise display sorrowful 
emotion, I could not help feeling that there was 
some excuse, however slight, for my open-eyed 
and open-mouthed wonder. 

Nor could I account for her curt treatment. 
She was usually the kindest of aunts. Her match- 
less pumpkin pies and delicious cookies were 
always at my disposal, and the occasions were 
very few when I had visited her without getting a 
choice slip of some kind of flower. 

“Mrs. Perkins gave me two, Ruthie, so there’s 
one for you,”” was the usnal forin of presentation 
on such occasions. The love of flowers, I think, 
was the chief bond of union between us. 

Then, too, I could see, hanging empty on the 
kitchen wall, a little basket which I often fonnd 
filled with big white and pale green ducks’ eggs, 
to be handed to me as I was going. Altogether, 
my reception was so unlike that usually accorded 
me, that I was quite taken aback. 

To hide my chagrin, and a trifling moisture 
which was rising to my own eyes, I stepped to the 
back door and looked out upon the flowers, and 
away to the little brook at the foot of the garden, 
where the ducks, a beantiful flock of seventeen, 
mostly white ones, made their headquarters. 

Presently a voice which betrayed the change of 
heart that had taken place in Aunt Miriam’s 








breast since she last spoke, inquired : 








“Did your mother send you on any errand, 
Ruthie?” 

“No, ma’am. 1 just came in on my way from 
school.” 

«Go get yourself some cookies, then; I’m nar- 
rowing this toe, and I don't want to lay it down 
till it’s finished.” 

“No, thank you, Aunt Miriam, I'm not hungry. 
I'm going ont to get some wistarias. I see they're 
opening. Then I'll go find the ducks; they must 
have dived under the cross fence and gone away ; 
I don’t see them down there.” 

“No, and you won’t see ‘em,” she replied, in a 
tone of sullen melancholy. “There aren't any 
ducks to see.”” 

I remembered, in time, to keep my eyes and 
mouth in their normal positions this time, but 
was very much surprised, for even her beloved 
flowers were not so dear to Aunt Miriam’s heart 
as her ducks. 

“Why, what's happened to them ?” I asked. 

“[’ve given ’em away,” said she, going into the 
pantry as she spoke; and when she returned, 
after an absence that was very long, considering 
that her errand was simply to get a plate of 
cookies and some jam, she continued : 

“I gave ’em away on Mrs. Wilson's account, 
Ruth. She’s been finding fault ever so long about 
’em. First it was that they climbed through the 
fence and ate up her grass; then, when I built a 
picket fence across the brook, she complained that 
they made such a noise every morning, just at 





daybreak, that she 
couldn't sleep. 
“1 acknowledge they 


did make some noise; bnt 
she was two doors away, 
and my next-door neigh- 
bors on both sides never 
complained a Dit, even 
when T asked them if the 
ducks bothered them; 
and I know very well they 
never bothered me. 

“And they just didn't 
trouble her, either, Ruth,” 
she continued, with some 
vehemence. ‘It was 
nothing but spite. I com- 
plained when her puppy 
worried two of them to 
death when they were 
little, and she never could abide my ducks since. 
That's the long and the short of 

“And you gave them away !”” 

“Yes, I gave them to Cousin Pheenie, in the 
country. She isn’t any too well off, you know, 
and she'll approciate them, and take good care of 
them. I tell you, Ruthie, I hated to do it. I 
thought a great deal of my ducks, but I can't live 
in a pitched battle all the time, and rather than 
do it I let ‘em go." 

The narrative saddened me, for I, too, was 
fond of the ducks. It could not well have been 
otherwise, for none but the stoniest heart could 
help responding to Aunt Miriain’s accounts of 
their accomplishinents, their virtues and their 
affectionate ways, and they really were remark- 
ably intelligent, for ducks. 

So the brook looked very lonely, and even their 
corn-pan, half-full as they had left it when last 
they “shovelled” from it, took on a pathetic look. 

T could see a little line of paddling tracks in 
the earth of the garden, leading out toward the 
gate. At sight of it, I found it necessary to bring 
the corner of my apron to my cyes. 

Everything was accounted for now— Aunt 
Miriam's vexation, and the empty egg-basket. 

Teut my visit short without partaking of the 
cookies and jam. 

“Ruth,” Aunt Miriam called, as I was going 
away, “isn't this your examination week ?”” 

“Yos, ma'am.” 

“Well, then, ask your mother to let you stay 
over night with me, part of the week at least, so 
you won't get all tuckered out walkin, 

lived a mile and a half from school. 

“That is," she added, “if you'd like to, of 
course.” She knew perfectly well that it was a 
treat to me, but sho liked to have mo assnre her 
of it, as I did promptly. 

“Very well, then, bring your piece-work, and 
come ag early as you can.” 

This on the morrow I took eare to do, and four 
o'clock found us cosily seated at work, I at iny 
delightful patchwork, and Aunt Miriam at her 
knitting. Thad just got one point of my “rising 
sun” put together, and was lost in admiration of 
it, when in came Consin Pheenie, with some ex- 
citeyrent showing in her meek, pale face. 

“Miriam,” she said, “didn’t you send me those 
ducks yesterday ?” 

“Didn't 1? Why, of course I did. What do 
you mean, Pheenie ?* 

“Why, when I went out to feed em this morn- 
ing, I couldn't find so much as a feather of them, 
80 the only way I could account for it was, that 
Possibly I might have dreamt it. Ido have such 
Teal dreams, sometimes,” she went. on apologeti- 
cally, seeing the look of amazement in Aunt 
Miriam’s face. 

“Dreamt it! No indeed, you didn’t; I sent 
them ont by your neighbor, Mr. Cowles. But 
where are they ? Haven't you found them ?” she 
cried, losing her logic in the excitement. “Did 
you hunt for them 2” 

“Yos, I've hunted everywhere, but it’s no use. 
They must have been caught by inuskrate.”* 
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* said Aunt Miriam, in a scoroful 
“No, I guess muskrats didn’t carry 
“They may have been 


“Muskrats 
aside to me. 
’ein off,”’ she said, aloud. 
stolen.” 

“Oh no, they hayen’t been stolen! There's 
nobody in the neighborhood mean enough to do 
that. I know my neighbors are honest.” 

“Well, well, my puor ducks!” said Aunt 
Miriam, in s quick, impatient way, while her 
fingers worked on her apron as if running a scale 
ona piano, a nervous trick she must have brought 
with her from girlhood, when she had “taken 
lessons,” for I had never seen her play. Then, 
with an effort, she put the matter away, and 
invited her cousin to stay to tea. But Cousin 
Pheenie said she could not stay. 

Not a word was said during the meal. Aunt 
Miriam showed no agitation, but I noticed a little 
red spot on each of her cheeks. 

‘When the tea-things had been cleared away, 
and we were sitting again at our sewing, I ven- 
tured to return to the question. 

“Why don't you think the rats took them, 
Aunt Miriam ?”’ I asked. 

“Why, child, do you suppose those ducks 
didn’t know any better than to get themselves 
eaten up by muskrats? No danger of it! Now 
if she'd said weasels, it would be a different thing, 
for weasels are cute, there’s no denying it. But 
muskrats! two-legged muskrats, I say.” 

She paused 2 moment, and went on. “But 1 
wasn’t going to insist on it to Pheenie. It would 
hurt her more if she really thought one of her 
neighbors was dishonest, than if she’d lust all the 
ducks in the country. She hasn't much feeling 
in the matter; she didn’t raise them. But she 
has the most faith in human nature of anybody [ 
ever saw. A good thing to have, I suppose, but 
if she had neighbors like some folks’s, I'm afraid 
she wouldn’t be so charitable.” 

I did not sleep very well that night. The little 
town was newly blessed with street-cars, which 
ran semi-occasionally, and always passed the 
house just as I was on the verge of sleep. 

When they had stopped running for the night, 
a chorus of cats started up, punctuated twice 
during the night by the roar of a train, so that, 
altogether, the place was far less quiet than my 
own home, where only the bullfrog broke the 
silence of night in May. 

At last I fell asleep, and seemed to have been 
sleeping about five minutes, althongh it must 
have been ay many hours, when the bed began to 
rock violently, so that 1 was rolled from side to 
side. 

Dreadfully frightened, I awoke to find Aunt 
Miriam shaking my shoulder, and calling softly : 

“Ruthie, Ruthie—do you hear anything—did 
you hear that?” She spoke in an awe-struck 
whisper that chilled my blood, for burglars were 
the only thing I could think of, so I clung to her, 
and hid my head on her shoulder. 

“Ruth Mabie, do wake up!” she cried, mis- 
taking my actions for drowsiness. ‘There it is 
again.” 

Collecting my sleepy senses, I drew myself 
away from her and listened intently. 

This time I heard it—an unmistakable soft 
“quack, quack,” such as ducks, wild and tame, 
make in the morning at the first streak of light. 

Aunt Miriam's brown eyes were looking in 
mine for encouragement before she permitted 
herself to hope. “It’s the ducks, Aunt Miriam; 
it’s your ducks," I said. 

“I believe it is,” she said, solemnly. “They’ve 
found their way home!"* 

We jumped out of bed, dressed hurriedly, and 
then ran out into the yard and through the tall, 
wet grass to the brook, where the most perfect. 
picture of contentment I had ever seen presented 
itself to us. £ 

Aunt Miriam’s ducks, every one of the seven- 
teen, were softly quacking, and taking turns, in 
the limited space of the “pond,” in rising to their 
greatest possible height, and fanning the air with 
their beautiful wings—a performance which was 
kept up by each duck for nearly a minute. 

When they espied their mistress, Mrs. Wilson 
must have wakened to a sense of her trials; for 
surely seventeen ducks never made such a noise 
before. Then I glanced at Aunt Miriam, and for 
the socond tine in two days—and twelve years— 
fancied I saw tears in her eyes. 

“Ruth,” she said to me, as she looked up de- 
fiantly at Mrs. Wilson's windows, which the sun 
was just reddening, “I shall never part with them 
again, come what may.” 

Then an unlooked for thing happened. Mrs. 
‘Wilson’s door opened, and that lady came out, 
and approaching as near as the division fence 
would allow, beckoned to Aunt Miriam. 

“Miss Yates,” said she, “I see your ducks are 
back. Did they come home themselves ?” 

She had probably drawn her inference from our 
actions at the brook. 

“Yes, ma'am, they did," answered Aunt 
Miriam, uncompromisingly. 

“And are you going to send them away again?" 

“No, ma’am, I’m not.” Aunt Miriam's air 
was almost aggressive. 

“Well, I'm glad of it,” answered Mrs. Wilson. 
“I haven't felt so mean in a long time as I did 
night before last, when I saw those ducks bundled 
into a wagon and taken away, and I don’t want 
to feel so again. Good morning.” 

She turned abruptly, and went into the house. 

Aunt Miriam looked at me in a confused sort 








of way, and as we entered the kitchen, with the 
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corn-pan losing its contents from carvless slant 
on her arm, she tarned to me and said: 

“I'm afraid I'm a hard old woman, Ruthie. 
Faith in human nature isn’t such a bad thing, 
aftor all!"" 





Neue E. C. Scott. 
—_+e-___. 


FUTURE AND PAST. 


Let us model our spirit to chance aud change, 
Let us lesson our spirit to hope, aud rai 
Through pleasures to come— through years unknown ; 
But never forget the tine that’s lowi | 


Bryan Waller Procter, 








——+ 





For the Companion. 


AT LOS VALLES GRANDES. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CuaAP. V. 





A Siege and an Ambuscade. 


We watched long and anxtously the slowly roll- 
ing log as ft came more plainly into view across 
the level xpuce before our western door, Nut a 
glimpse of the motive power could be obtained; 
but it ground and crushed its way along with omi- 
nous certainty, straght in our direction. 

F turned over in my mind many projects for stay- 
Ing its progress, not one of which was practicable. 
Atthe rate the lug was moving, we could hope for 
no assistance to rench us from the Valleys in 
season to save our lives. Just as I lind come to 


this conclusion, the log stopped. I looked through | 


my glass, and saw the cause. 
“Sergeant,” I exclaimed, “the log has struck 


rock. Draw a bead un the log. Don't let a man | 


jump over it to remove the stone 

The Sergeant stood at the open door, the barrel 
of his rifle pressed against the right door-post, 
ready for a movement of the enemy above the 
log, Which had, in fact, struck the only obstacle 





lying between {t and our refuge—a loose fragment | 


of sandstone. All the efforts of the men behind 
the log had no effect, except to swing the end 
farthest from the obstacle slightly ahead. 

“There seems to be nothing for them to do but 
to remove the ste. Keep a sharp eye on the 
log, Sergeant.” 

T bad hardly spoken when a sudden discharge 
of rifles ran irregularly along the Jength of the 
log, and under cover of the fire a stalwart war- 
rior leaped over, seized the stone, and had lifted 
it nearly to the top, when Sergeant Cunning. 
ham’s rille spoke sharpl: 

The stone dropped on our side; the Indiun 
fell forward, with his arms extended toward his 
friends, who pulled him over the log, and he 
was screened from our sight. The fire of the 
Navajos did us no harm. 

The fire on the roof was replenished from 
time to time, and a vigilant watch was kept up. 

At last the Sergeant, who was still at the open 
door, exclaimed, “Lieutenant, the stone ts mov 
ing! It’s dropping into the ground ?* 

T was at the moment looking out of the cast 
window. By the time f reached the opposite 
window, there was no stone to be seen in front 
of the log. 

“Ive gone, and here comes the log! They 
must have dug under the log with their knives, 
and sunk the stone.” 

“Yes, sir, and they're safe to move that breast- 
work up to the cabin door and ronst us out 

“If there were two or three more such stones 
in the way, Sergeant, the delay might serve us 
until help comes.”” 

“Let’s put ‘em In the way, Licutenant.” 

“What do you mean?” 

f you'll cover me with the two revolvers, I'll 
run out there and drop a couple of stones in the 

















way. 

“AIL right, Sergeant, and when you return Pll 
drop two more.” 

We went quickly to work to carry out our plin. 
‘The Sergeant once more replenished the fire, and 
then selected from the loose rubbish which had 
been torn from the top of the chimney two good- 
sized stones. 

Removing his shoes, the Sergeant, with my as. 
sistance, raised two big stones to his breast, and 
stood in the doorway with them clasped firmly in 
his arms. I took the revolvers In my hands and 
whispered the word, and he started out ata rapid 
walk, setting his feet down carefully and without 
noise. He dropped the stones, one before the 
other, without attracting attention, and regained 
the cabin without a shot being fired on cither side. 

Now tt was my turn. 1 made the same prepara. 
tions the Sergeant had inade, but, being a less 
wuscular man thin he, I chose stones of les 
weight. I felt that 1 must not be outdone by any 
brave comrade, xo I went beyond the place where 
he dropped his last stone. 

Atthat inatant an Indian raised his hend above 
the log and fired. ‘The bullet struck the falling 
rock, and sent a shower of stinging splinters into 
my face. I turned and fled. 

With the discharge of the Indian's rifle, Sergeant 
Cunningham opened a rapid fusillule with the re 
volvera, and successfully covered my retreat to the 
cabin; but we saw that our lust chance at stone- 
dropping was past. 

Several terribly long hours had crept past since 
we saw Vic turn the butte on her errand to the 
Valleys, and judging by the time it had taken the 
Navajos to bore a tunnel under their log and un- 
dermine the first trigging-stoue, we estimuted that 
two more hours must pass before the four obstruc- 
tons we had placed in their way could he removed, 
unless they took some more speedy method. 

It was quite nine miles to camp, and the dog 
could reach it easily in an hour. If ehe had 
arrived, help should by ‘hla tine be fairly on the 
way; butif she had been killed by the beslegers 
before she reached the north end of the butte, or 
had been torn In pleces by wolves! 

Should the log once reach our door, we could not 
hope to do more than make the price of our lives 
dear to the enemy. 
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| Probabilities, there came a scratch at the eastern 

door. As we stood startled by the unexpected 
sound, the scratch was repeated, accompanied by 
a whine which swelled into a low bark. 

“Bless us, Lieutenant, it's Vic come back!” ex- 
claimed the Sergeant, springing to the door and 
flinging it wide open. 

In trotted Vic, and coming up to me, she dropped 
a stick at my fect bearing the worde: “Jn the collar 
as before.” 

It took some little time to secure Vic. She capered 
about the room, licked our bands and faces, jumped 
{up tw the noses of the bourse and ‘mule, aud be- 
haved crazily. We dared not leave the window, 
lest our watchful foes should have a chance to pick 
up the obstacles to the progreas of their log. 

But Vie came to me at last, and submitted ber 
neck for inspection. I found in @ litle suck a 
lewer which read as follows: 

Camp at Los Valles Grandes, 
November —, 13 
Lieutenant: Mes ined. Ce Xe 
and eight men teavehtse at 1018 PMs OLY 
Respectfully Yours, 
James Mulligan, 
Sergeant Co. “¥,” —th' Infantry. 

“Come here, little doggie!” said Sergeant Cun- 
ninghiv If we get out of this, the company 
shall pay for a new collar and a medal of honor 
for you.” 
| “Lf that detail marches at the regulation gait of 
| three miles an hour," I sald, “it should be here by 

4 quarter past one, and it now lacks a quarter of 
twelve.” 

I had no time even to think of the full extent of 
my gratitude to the dog. 

“The men will do better than that, sir, if they 
keep on the road. The trouble will be In sticking 
to the trail. They have never been this way.” 
| “1 think the crossing of this and the hot springs 
‘trail cannot be far from here. Let's take a shot 
at that log once a minute from now on, and the 
noise may attract our friends.” 

We began firing at once, aiming at the under 





























COMPANION. 


to leave it was to perixh, perhaps, in a still more 
horrible way. Just a8 1 was on the brink of de. 
xpair, the Sergeant gasped rather than apoke 

“They are here, Lieutenant! hark! hark! 

Ping? ping! We hard the sound of rifle-shote, 
and then a good, honest cheer. Was there ever 
sweeter music? 

The blanket was quickly withdrawn from the 
chinmey-top, and two thuds on the east side of the 
cabiu showed that the Indiana bad left the roof. A 
general scurrying of fet and other thuds down the 
perpendicular wall buck of the spring showed the 
besiegers were in full and demoralized retreat. 

We threw the dovrs open, and our friends rushed 
in, and before a greeting was sald, fect and butts 
of muskets were sweeping brands and straw into 
the fireplace, und the rowring draught was fast 
clearing the air. 

Well, we were glad to see the nine men! We 
shook hands ull round, and then went outside to 
see whether the volleys of the rescuing party had 
inflicted any punishment upon the Navajox. Two 
(cud Tidians lay near the cabin, and farther away 
the one we had killed. ‘There were traces which 
showed that others had been wounded. 

We kindled a fire vutaide the cabin, and sat about 
it fora time tw rest and take a lunch. The horse 
and mule had been badly singed about the legs, but 
were not disabled. Within an hour afterward we 
took up the Iine of mareh for the Valleys, where we 
arrived at daybreak. 

‘The evening of the same day, the men who had 
been left at Jemez arrived without adventure on 
their march; and Cordova, with his on, at once set 
out on the trail of the Navajos who had stolen his 
animals, to ascertain why they were in our vicinity. 

Cordova and his son returned after four days of 
scouting. They found that the Indians had left 
their camp on the Jemez road promptly after their 
defeat, and had struck straight through the hills 
toward the Rio Grande, where they hail jolned the 
main body, the eame which had attacked us on the 
ninth of October, and which had recently made 
several successful raids on the flocks and herds 























| Side of the log, where It touched the earth. I am | 


near Pena Blanca and Gallsteo. 








Piloting the Stolen Gattis. 





confident that this sent some gravel into the eyes 
of the rollers, If it did them no other damage 

‘Two of the stones we had dropped were soon 
undermined and sunk, and the log had stopped at 
the third, less than a hundred yards away. 

As it came on, Sergeant Cunningham, who had 
gone up the chimney to replenish the fire, suid he 
could see the prostrate body of a warrior revealed | 
beyond—good evidence that his first shot had been | 
fatal. If the next two stones should be removed 
as rapidly as the others, we feared the Indians 
would reach us, unless the rescuing party pre- 
vented, at nbout half-past twelve. 

The time, marked by our periodical ahots at the 
log, dragged wearlly on, the Indians sluwly and 
surely approaching the cabin. Knowing nothing 
of the use to which we had put our dog, they 
looked upon us as sure prey, and I have no doubt 
made no haste in thelr approach, that they might | 
torture us with visions of the horrible fate which 
they thought surely awaited uz 

The third stone disappeared, and the log moved 
with a louder grating over the gravelly soil to the | 
lnat obstacle, about thirty yards away, and paused. 

“1 helieve, Lieutenant,” sald Cunningham, “1 
could hit thoxe fellows’ legs now from the top of 
the chinmey. 
right, Sergeant; go up and try it," J replied. 
“A redukin with a broken leg could do us as little 
injury as one with a broken head, 

‘The words were hardly spoken, and the Sergeant 
had barely reached the fireplace, when, as if in 
anticipation of this movement, two figures leaped 
over the end of the log nearest the perpendicular 
rock, ran to the corner formed by the enbin and 
the wall, and by the ald of the dovetailed ends of 
the logs, clambered quickly to the roof, the shot I 
sent at them having no effect. 

As if the whole thing had been previously 
planned, the two Indians no sooner reached the 
roof than they began throwing the flaming brands 
of our bonfire down the chinney, where they broke i 
into fragments and rolled over the floor, setting 
fire to the scattered straw. 

A blanket was thrown over the top of the chimne: 
to prevent a draught, and soon the whole interior 
was thick with stifling smoke. 

The horse and mule plunged frantically, sending 
the coals In every direetion. Our eyes began to 
smart painfully, and we felt ourselves strangling | 












































While the Sergeant and I stood at the window 
spevulating in no very hopeful vein over the: 








and choking in the thick and poisonous atmosphere. ; 
To remain tn the house was to be burned alive 





It wus Cordova’s opinion that the detachment 
which had besieged me in the eabin had been to 
the Valleys to see what chance there was for run- 
ning the stock through there. Their report must 
ave been favorable, for Cordova snid that party 
of forty-seven Navajos were now encamped in 
Los Vallecitos, apparently intending to pass us the 
following night with their booty. 

1 prepared at once to retake the atolen stock, and 
capture the Navajos. Though they were now but 
fort 
before they reached La Puerta. 

That the Navajos, If they were watching our 
movements, might not surmise that we knew of 
their being near us, L ordered the scouting party not 
tu go out the next morning, and all the men to 
keep within the parade. 

The next evening 1 marched all the company, 
except the guard, by way of the reserved trail Into 
the valley of St. Anthony, and entered La Puerta 
from the western end. This was done for fear 
some advance guard might witness the movement 
if we went the usual way, and because so large a 
party would leave a trail visible to the red men 
even 
before they could cross the valley. 

It was my intention to make an ambush fn 
Puerta. In the narrewest part of that caion, 
where it was barely fifty feet wide, the walls rose 
perpendicularly on cach side, A hundred yards 
cast and west of the narrows were good places of 
concealment. I placed thirteen men under Sergeant 
Cunningham at the western end, and took as many 
with me to the eastern, 

The Sergeant was instructed to keep his men 
perfectly quict until the head of the herd had 
pissed their place of concealment, and then, under 
cover of the noise made by the moving animals, to 
slip down Into the cafion, and when the rear of the 
herd came up, make a dash across in front of the 
Indians and ,commence firing, taking care not to 
hit us. 

For myself, I intended to drop into the valley 
with my detachment when the Navajo rear had 
passed, deploy, and bag the whole party. 

Ttwasa long and tiresome wait before the raldera 







































even in number, others might join them | 


by starlight, and there would be moonlight | 













T sat on a bowlder, and watched through th 
tedivus hours until three o'eluck, when Cr 
approached. 

“Whut sound ts that, Teutente?” he whisper 

I Metencd, and heard the distant bleating of sheep, 
occasionally accompanied by the deep lowing of! 
cattle. 

Soon afterward I noticed a sound like the rushing 
of wind In a pine forest. It was the myriad feet 
of the coming flocks and herds hurrying along the 
brassy valley. 

This was the signal of preparation, and all the 
men were aroused and made ready for the ap 
proaching struggle. 

Another half hour passed, and over a roll in the 
surface of the valley, revealed against the sky and 
looking many times their actual size tn the uncer. 
taln perspective, appeared two tall figures, which 
nearer approach showed tu be two mounted Indians 
piloting the captured stock, which followed close 
behind. 

The Indians entered the defile, and the goats and 
sheep, which had been spread widely over the 
open valley, ecampered, crowded and overleaped 
each other as they clused into the narrow way. 

There seemed to be fully two thousand of them, 
intermingled with a motley herd of horses, mules, 
asses and kine of all sizes and descriptions, num 
bering three hundred more, all driven by a party 
of seventy-four Indians, 

The catle-thleves were evidently congratulating 
themselves upon having run the gauntlet of the 
military camp and being out of danger, for they 
had abandoned the traditional reserve of the 
Indinn, and were talking loudly and hilariously a= 
they passed my wing of the ambuscade. 

Carr. C. A. CURIA, U.S. A. 
(To be continued.) 
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SNOW-FLAKES. 


Out of the bosom of the alr, 
Out of the cloud folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown aud bare, 
Over the harvest elds forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 








—Longfeltne, 
—___+e___- 
For the Companion. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BELLS. 


No single object within the walls of the Krem. 
lin at Moscow, that citadel and city within itself, 
attracts the stranger with more Interest than 
the famous King of Belle, which fs sald to have 
been cracked in the furnace, and now lies at the 
foot of the Tower of Ivan. 

A large piece ts broken from the side, but it 
still weighs about a hundred and ninety tons, 
for it is over nineteen feet in height, and more 
than sixty In circumference. When it was cast 
in 1733, by order of the Empress Anne, the gold, 
silver and copper consumed in the operation 
were valued at nearly half a million dollars 

The casting took place, accompanied by relig- 
fous ceremonies, and royal ladies vied with each 
other In throwing the gold ornaments worn uj 
their persons into the great ealdrun of molten 
metal. Doubtless this very generosity of con- 
tribution served to impart brittlencss to the 
material. 

‘The largest bell in actual use 1s also at Mos- 
cow, and Js xald to welgh a hundred and twenty. 
eight tons. The great bell of Pekin, China, is 
recorded as welghing fifty-three tone, and that 
of the Cologne Cathedral weighs over twenty. 
five tons. ¥ 

Bells were in use in China, Japan and India 
long before they were known in Europe. In the 
xpuce fronting the temples of Nikko, Japan, 

‘there are enormous bells of exquisite purity of 
sound, too h to be suspended in any tower 
which this people build, and so they are ewung on 
low frames of stout timber, the bell being only 
| three or four feet from the ground. 

They are rung by means of battering-rams, 
made of long joists of hard wood, suspended so 
as to swing by the united ald of many human 
hands. They give out soft and muffled, though 
! deep and far-reaching, notes. 

There is a bell before the temple of Amarapura, 
Burmah, which is hung, after tha Japanese fashion, 
low down near the ground, and which weighs over 
| eighty tons. 

‘The early influence of bells upon architecture Is 
obvious, sluce we undoubtedly owe to them the 
building of nearly all the famous towers of the 
| world. Originally these were only ralsed just 
uboye the chureh.roof to admit a central Nght, but 
when bells became common, they were adapted to 
their use. 
| Bella are mostly cast from a composition of 
copper and tin, though other ingredients are often 
used. When the right proportions of these two 
inetalx are combined aud reduced by Intense hent 
‘to fiquld form, the mass is poured into a clay mould 
| of the desired shape and size. 

The small bronze belly found in the anctent 
| palace of Nimrod contained ninety parta of copper 
| and but ten of tin; in our day the proportions are, 

say, eighty parts of copper to twenty of ti 
| Hand-bells vary more than those designed for 
| public use, and are often composed of brass, silver 
and even gold. It isa common {dea that silver ts 
mixed with other metals in the casting of bells to 
mellow the sound, but this fs a mistake; any larg 
quantity of allver would seriously injure the tone. 

It Ja not alone the composition which determines 
the quality of a bell; very much depends upon ita 
shape. Moreover, the proportions between ita 
‘ height, width and thickness are all to be taken into 
‘consideration. The dimensions, roughly stated, 
which are deemed to be the best for large bells, are 
Jone-fifteenth of the diameter in thickness, and 
\ twelve times the thickness In height. 

Rells have been cast of steel, but they do not 














































appeared. The men had been told that they might produce the perfect notes resulting from the use of 
sleep. and many of them had uvailed themselves copper and tin. The Swiss have even cast bells 
of the permission. The moon rose at ten o'clock, | of glass, which emit extremely fine sounds, but 
and made everything nearly as bright as day in the the brittleness of this material renders them sure 
rarefied atmosphere peculiar to the arid region of to crack in using. 

the plains and Rockies in which we were. From long usage bells haye come to be most 








intimately connected with religious services in all 
Christian churches, which is thought to be the 
reason why Mohammedans do not nse them, but 
substitute for them the cry of the Muezzin from 
the top of the mosques, by which the faithful are 
summoned to prayer. ; 

‘The Assyrian chariots were bung with bells 
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have summoned the people daily tu matins and 
to vespers for a hundred years and more. ; 

‘There is an old bell-ringer, a veritable hermit 
and enthusiast about bells, who lives here with 
these brazen-tongued instruments as his only 
companions. He will tell you how, for many 
years, man and boy, he has summoned the de- 








Casting 


intended to terrify the enomy, and spur the war 
riors to the fray. The head-gear of Grecian war- | 
horses was similarly adorned, designed to create 
a panic in the ranks of the foc. 

There are many superstitions about bells. It 
1s recorded that the bell of old St. Paul’s Church, | 
London, was ring in ancient times in order to | 
still a raging tempest, and to overcome the electric 
force of the lightning. 

This bell was only tolled on the death of a 
member of the royal family, and it was long pop- 
ularly believed that when it did ring it turned all 
the heer sour in the neighborhood. 

Chimes of bells have been brought to great per- | 
fection, and we have in this country many fine! 
specimens; but the inventive genins of the Neth- 
erlands has rendered that country famous in this 
respect. In some instances these tune-playing 
hells aro performed upon by means of a cylinder, 
on the principle of a barrel-organ, though, as is 
the case in this'country and in England, they are 
generally played by hand. 

In the Tower of Ivan, at Moscow, there is a 
chime of silver hells which daily ring forth the 
national anthem of Russia, with pleasing effect if 
one is near the banks of the winding Moskva 
River. 

The custom of hanging bells upon tho necks of 
animals is of very ancient origin. Their uscful- 
ness is too apparent to require explanation. ‘The 
camel-driver of the desert is familiar with them, 
and the mule trains of South America do not 
move without them. The leading animal wears 
the boll, and is instinctively followed by the rest; 
if the instrument is by chance removed from the 
leader, the whole train will at once become de- 
moralized. 

In an accident which occurred at the Saxon 
silver mines not long ago, most of the workmen, 
twelve hundred feet below the surface of the 
earth, were warned in time to save their lives by 
the silence of their faithful wafchman, the bell. 

In these mines of Saxony one hears at all times, 
floating musically through the drifts, the notes of 
a bell, two minutes only intervening between 
each stroke of the hammer. It is called the bell 
of safety, and its peculiarity is that its silence 
gives tho warning of danger. 

Flooding is the exigency to be guarded against 
in these mines. ‘The antomatic bell is so operated 
upon by a water-wheel, that if flooding begins, 
owing to any obstruction to the deep drainage or 
otherwise, this faithful watchman ceases to utter 
the notes of safety. 

The Neapolitans deck their gaily caparisoned 
horses with many hells; the smuleteers of the 
Alps mingle bells and ornamental ribbons upon 
the necks of their beasts; the young girls at vin- 
tage time cap their ribboned poles with them, 
and the cattle of the Tyrol are heard while yet a 
long way off upon the hills by the tinkling of 
their bells. 

If the reader should chance to visit Havana, 
let him not fail to ascend the towers of the ancient 
Cathedral which contains the tomb of Columbus. 





a bell. 


vout by ineans of theso resonant voices; he will 
speak of the alarms ho has sounded, and of the 
numberless marriage and funcral chimes he has 


| rung out. 


Tt seems almost incredible, but we are tuld upon 
good authority that a mere scratch may break 
the largest bell, and the more perfect its note, the 
more certain its destruction. A small cord tied 
closely round the barrel during the vibration will 
break the structure as surely as will a direct and 
heavy blow from a sledge-hammer. 

M. M. Bannov. 
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For the Companion. 
A SUNBEAM. 
One sunbeam shot across a cloudy day 
Can brighten all the drear expanse of skies; 


One loving smile can make a weary way 
‘A path to paradise, 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
— —o——_ 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


‘Two recent events in France tond to show that 
the Republic, instend of growing weaker as time 
goes on, is becoming stronger, and more, instead 
of less, satisfactory to the mass of the French 
people. 

One of these events was the election, early in 
January, of a certain number of Senators for 
terms of nine years. In this election a decided 
gain of Republican Senators was made, by which 
the Republican majority in the upper house of 
the French Parliament is materially strength- 
ened. 

The French Senators are clectod, not directly 
by the popular vote (as tho Deputies are), but h 
an indirect method. A convention, composed of 
the members of the councils of the department, 
delegates chosen by the communal and city coun- 
cils, and the deputies who represent the depart- 
ment in the lower house of the Parliament, assem- 
bles and chooses the Senators for the department. 

This method gives a better chance than univer- 
sal suffrage for the selection of men of monarchi- 
cal, or at lenst conservative, opinions, and thus 
the election of additional Republican Senators is 
more significant than would be the case with the 
election of deputies. 

The other symptom of the increasing strength 
of the Republic lios in the declaration in its favor 
of a number of prominent leaders in the French 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Foremost among these is Cardinal Lavigerie, 
who has become famons in recent years for his 
zealous efforts to suppress the slave-trade. Ile 
has declared that the Fronch Roman Catholic 
Church should not remain in opposition to the 
settled government, and that it shonld not encour- 
age pretenders who are secking to overthrow tho 
Republic, and set up a monarchy in its place. 

The stand thus taken by one of the most emi- 
nent and liberal-minded princes of the Church 
has been adopted by other eminent prelates, such 
as the Archbishops of Tours, Cambray and Rouen. 





Here he will see a number of antique bells, which 


It is also said that a very large body of the 
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French priesthood have submitted to this view of 
the prelates, and have declared for the Republic. 

‘The support of the Church is a matter of high 
importance to the Republic; for hitherto, when- 
ever a republic has been attempted in France, it 
has always had to meet the hostility of the great 
mass of the bishops and priests. 

‘They have always been monarchists, believing 
that the monarchy was the form of government 
whose interests would best harmonize with those 
of the Church, and which would be the most 
ready to defend the Church from the attacks of its 
enemies. 

The French Church, it is true, gave a luke- 
warm support to the Empire of Napoleon III 
but even during the prosperous reign of that so 
creign, the greater number of priests and bishops 
were at heart in favor of a restoration of the old 
monarchy. 

It is probably good policy for the Church to 
rally to the Republic. The present government 
has already shown its ability successfully to resist 
many and formidable assaults. It has now nearly 

«completed its sixteenth year, its constitution 
having been voted by the National Assembly on 
February 25, 1875; while in reality it has existed 
since the overthrow of the Empire in 1870; and 
itis much stronger than was any previous French 
government of the century, although it has at- 
tained a greater age than any of them. 

The First Empire fell after it had been in power 
abont eleven years. The restored Bourbon mon- 
archy was overthrown in its fifteenth year. The 
Orleans monarchy and the Second Empire each 
lasted for eighteen years. 

With the suppression of its dynastic enemies, 
and the accession to its support of the great body 
of the bishops and priests, which will doubtless 
bring to it also the support of large numbers of 
the peasants, the Republic seems, according to 
present indications, to have still a long life before 
it. 
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KING BY AND BY. 


In bis bright reign all debts are pal 

‘The ghosts of alf crimes and blunders laid; 
"The penniless one can borrow : 

No shadows darken his shining trac 

No burdens rest on the toll-worn back, 

No clouds hang over us grim and black, 
In the glorious reign of Tu-Morrow. 


Lucy A. Farnum, 
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THE SUPREME COURT. 


‘The President recently appointed @ justice of 
the United States District Court, Judge Henry B. 
Brown, of the eastern district of Michigan, to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Not 
long before he promoted Justice Brewer, of the 


same bench. 

‘These two appointments tend to contirm a ten- 
dency, already marked, to recruit the Supreme 
Court by drawing members from the two lower 
federal courts. 

The Cirenit Court, which was created in 1869 
to relieve the pressure of business upon the 
Supreme Court, consists of ten justices. ‘The 
District Courts aro fifty-eight in number, and 
there is one judge for exch district. 

The Supreme Court, besides bemg a body of 
the highest dignity and importance, is remarka- 
ble for the character of permanence which it 
possesses. 

Its justices hold their office for life, and though 
the United States Senate is also a permanent 
body, being renewed merely by new elections of 





fact, the character of permanence which marks 
the Supreme Court. 
No other hod} 





in the world surpasses the 
Four lives of its members span the entire con- 


under the Constitution—a period of almost one 
hundred and two years. 


member of the court, was appointed in 1863 by 
President Lincoln, When he came in he found 
upon the bench Justice Wayne of Georgia, who 
had been ao justice since 1835, when he was ap- | 
pointed by President Jackson. 

Justice Wayne, in entering, had found Chief 
Justice Marshall, appointed by President Adams 
in 180], still upon the bench, and one of the orig- 
inal justices, William Cushing, appointed in 1789 
by Washington, was still in service when Marshall 
was appointed, and continued in service nine 
years afterward. 

These four terms of service ure by no means 
the four longest of justices of the Supreme Conrt, 
but are simply those which overlapped one an- 
other in the history of the court. They not only 
have measured the span of the republ 
ence, but have thirteen years to spare. 

Justice Story served exactly as long as Chief 
Justice Marshall upon the bench—thirty-fonr 
years, For twenty-four years, from 1811 to 1835, 
theso two illustrions men sat in the court together. 

For sixty-three years, from 1801 {o 1864, the 
Supreme Court had but two chief justices—Mar-. 
shall and Taney. 

Several Presidents have had no opportunity to | 
appoint a justice to the Supreme Court, thongh | 
this has not heen the case with any President who ; 
has served a full term. ! 

This peculiar character of permanence is emi- | 
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United States Circuit Court, to a place upon the | 


individual members, its membership has not, in | 


Supreme Cottrt in this quality of permanence. | 


tinuous period of the existence of the republic | 


Justice Stephon J. Field, who is the senior | 





nently fitting. The Supreme Court is itsclf a 
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substantial guarantee of the permanence of the 
republic, since its power of passing upon the con- 
stitutionality of acts of Congress removes causes 
of dispute which might otherwise be dangerous 
to the Union. 

No ono President, party or decade constitutes 
it, and it is not subject to passing movements and 
passions. The President takes his oath of office 
from its chief; and to influence its decisions, or 
to affect its character save by at the most two or 
three appointments, is beyond his power. 


———__+e+—__—_ 


MANNERS SHOW THE MAN. 


American social life offers more varied and re- 
markable phases than that of any other country, 
because of the chances which each citizen has of 
rising from the lowest to the highest position, and 
because of the rapidity and frequency of such 
changes. 

A senator, for example, whose parents had been 
uncultured and ignorant, but honest and respecta. 
ble people, und who had been himself received in 
foreign courts, ate with bis knife until the day of 
his death, blew his food to cool it, and embellished 
his conversation with many “Great Scotts!” 

So common is the change in social position, that 
the lack of education in gentle manners is the 
most embarrassing difficulty which our people have 
to meet. The struggle, the hard work, the dificul- 
ties in the way of a man who is pushing upward 
are more easily met than the sharp pain of finding 
himgelf awkward and boorish in trivial details of 
conduct, when he is brought into the companion. 
ship of those who have, from childhood, been 
trained in the social graces. 

‘A poor widow who supported her family by 
doing chores in the houses of wealthy people was 
surprised by a visitor lately while at dinner with 
her children. 

The table was daiutily laid, and the boys and 
girls were obliged to observe all the forms which 
thelr mother had geen in the houses of her em- 
ployers. 

“Why should they not be taught to behave as 
well as the rich boys and girls?” she said, without 
any air of making an apology. “And besides, they 
may be rich themselves some day. Who know 

Few poor boys in America have mothers go ke 
sighted or so wise as was this poor woman; and 
the boys themselves forget, in their hurry to 
acquire the money or position which will give them 
distinction, the importance of acquiring the man- 
ners without which their distinction may be made 
ridiculous. 

A czar, or a saint, or a great poet might travel 




















| incognito around the world, his rank or merit un- 





discovered. But a man cannot enter a car or eat 
an upple without betraying how just fs hie claim 
to gentle breeding. 


aoe eee 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 
“1 see,” he observed, walking into the sanctum, 








“that you need the services of a leader. 
your paper.” 

“That position hax been 
reply. 

He sighed. 

“1 notice, * he went on, “that you advertise 
for a person to address envelopes. 1s that position 
still open?” 

“It is.” 

“Then I'll take it." 

This conversation ig chronicled ina comic weekly, 
and is supposed to Hlustrate the fall from the aub- 
lime to the ridiculous; but it shows something cle 
that the writer never thought of. It shows the 
spirit of common-sense. 

Senator Stanford once remarked that he remem. 
bered the days of ‘49 in California, when any man 
could make four dollars a day, and yet there was 
a beggar on every corner. Their tnvariable ex- 
cuse, when they deigned to give amy, was that 
there was nu work at their trade. At the present 
day there are people in every community who are 
on the way to starvation or the life of a tramp, 
because what they can find to do does not suit 
them. 

The boy with the right spirit and the boy with 
the wrong spirit come into competition every day. 

rehant advertises for a boy to help on the 
books, and gets him. In comes another applicant, 
and wheu informed that the vacancy is filled, walks 
out with his chin in the air, A third boy, on re- 
ceiving the same answer, applies for a place as 
errand-boy. ‘Ten to one he gets it, and is soon pro- 
moted to a clerkship. 

In the early days of Bismarck, now the capital 
of North Dakota, a city ordinance was passed re- 
quiring brick chinmeys to be built, and there was 
not a bricklayer in the place; but the chimneys 
were built by two painters, one plumber and a car 
penter, whe would work at anything rather than 
beg. 

This is the right spirit—the willingness to take 
anything rather than nothing. Success in life de- 
pends largely upon adaptability, and it is almost 
an axiom that the man who looks for something 
may not find it, but the man who will do anything 
can always find something. 


vriter on 





filled, sir,” waa the 
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OUR HEALTH-GIVING 


A distinguished American author, writing from 
England, remarks that the “canker" of athletic 
sports ix just ax prevalent in the schools and col- 
leges of Great Britain as it is in those of the 
United States, 

Canker isa strange word to use in such a comec- 
tion, Tt meant originally the same as cancer, a 
Latin word for crab, but in modern days applied 
toa terrible disease that slowly and secretly cats 
its way to the vital organs. 

As all good things are abused, so are athletic 
exercises, but surely there ix nothing about them 
that ought to suggest cancerous disease. If this 
American traveller will cross over to Germany, he 
may there discovera state of things Inthe colleges 
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and universities that savors strongly of canker. 
He will not find any popular enthusiasm about ball 
games, nor any athletic or aquatic contests between 
rival universities; but he will meet abundant evi- 
dence that too much anxious study, relieved by 
fighting duels and drinking beer, produces effects 
upon students that may be correctly called deadly. 

The abuses of our athletic system are known 
and lamented; but we should not on that account 
undervalue those sports which not only strengthen 
and discipline those who take part in them, but 
furnish exhilarating topics of thought and conver. 
sation to the whole community of students. 

With us, the years spent in the high school and 
the college are generally our happiest, and it is 
rare indeed that an American student has 
much as a thought of wickedly taking his own life, 
or of putting to hazard the life of another. 
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HER RIDING-HABIT. 


An old legend, which makes no pretence to truth, 
tells us how a kingdom was lost for want of a 
horseshoe nail. But a recent volume, of sober 
historical and biographical purpose, written by 
the Count @’ Hérisson of France, makes it appear 
that the Empress Eugénie, after the battle of 
Sedan, lost the chance to preserve the empire of 
her husband by not possessing exactly the right 
sort of riding-habit. 

It was the evening of the third of September, 
1s70. The news of the surrender of the French 
army and of the Emperor Napoleon at Sedan had 
spread about Paris. The city was excited, and 
there was talk of a revolution, and the banishment 
of the imperial family. 

At this juncture Emile de Girardin, a man who 
was trusted by the Empress, and who had had no 
little experience during previous changes of gov- 
ernment, arrived at the palace of the Tuileries. 

“If your majesty were to appear on horseback in 
the midst of the people,” Girardin said, “and 
announce the abdication of the Emperor in favor 
of the Prince Imperial, your own assumption of 
the title of Empress regent, and the appointment 
of Thiers as prime minister, the Empire might be 
saved. Something must be done to turn the tide.” 

The Empress accepted the advice. 

But when this leader of the world’s fashion, the 
reigning empress of proprieties, sought for a 
proper costume for her performance, it could not 
be found! 

‘The only riding-habit in the Tuileries was a fan- 
tastic one of green, embroidered with gold and 
silver, made for a festa] hunting occasion; and 
the hat was a not less fantastic three-cornered 
affair, of the epoch of Louis XV. 

The Empress felt that it would not do to appear | 
in this festal garb on such an occasion. Her ap-| 
pearance in it might have the opposite effect upon 
the people from that which she intended. 

The plan had to be given up, the Empress and 
the Prince Imperial were banished, and the Napo- 
leonic empire was at an end. 
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GRATEFUL FOR LITTLE. 


Turkish justice is a tediously slow as well as an | 
The man who goes to court in | 


uncertain goddess. 
the Sultan’s dominions may expect to be long under 
the capricious sway of the words, “Bakaloum, 
bakaloum” (We shall see about it). 

The author of “Thirty Years of My Life on 
Three Continents” tells a story which embodies 
the general belief of the natives as to the mode of 
administering justice in the Ottoman Empire. 

A merchant of Bagdad carried up to Constanti- 
nople an appeal against an adverse decision given 
by an inferior court. The Grand Vizier, the high- 
est fountain of justice next to the Sultan, who is 
unapproachable, had recently been bullied by a 
foreign ambassador, and was in a very bad humor. 

He would not listen to the appeal, but dismissed 
the case summarily. He would not even examine 
the papers. 

The merchant, as soon as this hasty decision had 


| 


| for. 





been given, began kissing the hem of the Grand | 


Vizier’s robe, and invoking blessings on the head 
of the great man. 

“But,” exclaimed the puzzled Grand 
“why do you pour benedictions on me? 1 have 
dismissed your appeal. You have lost your case, 
your time and your money. Are these things to 
be thankful for?” 

“Highness,” replied the merchant, “I see that 
the Sultan—whom may Allah protect!—calls only 
to your high post men of lofty intellect. You have 
seen and judged my affair in two minutes’ time, 
d condemned me. The will of Allah be done! 
The reason for my thanking you is that another 
Grand Vizier, with his ‘Bakaloum, bakaloum,’ might 
have kept me waiting for months to get the same 
answer, after wasting much of my time and money. 
Now I can return to my wife, family and business, 
and hence do I invoke blessings on your head.” 

The Grand Vizier laughed, and reve 
cision. 
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SAWDUST. 


For several years certain Ge 
experimenting, with a view to uti 


ns have heen 
zing sawdust as 















a material for mechanical purposes. It was dis 
covered, years ago, that vegetable fibre, after 
being subjected to certain chemical action, and 
afterward to a pressure sufficient to expe) all 





Vizier, | tion nature had made most convenient. 





| suitable companion of filth and mi 


liquids from it, could be made into a substance | 


almost indestructible by the elements, and of great 
utility in the mechanical and ornamental arts. 

The difficulty has been that but few kinds of 
fibre were capable of the transformation by any 
known process. It might almost be said that the 
fibre of cotton alone produced satisfactory results. 

Scientists are aware, however, that all v able 
fibre is, to a certain extent, identical; that is, it is 
cellulose more or less mixed with other substances ; 
and they have believed that there must be some 
means by which the coarser kinds can be made 
useful for the purpose as well as cotton, which is 
nearly pure cellulose. 

A German scientific journal gives the results of 
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experiments in that country. A substance has been 
made from common sawdust by means of an acid 
process, that promises to be of great value. Itis 
described as being exceedingly firm of texture and 
of great hardness, incapable of being bored by a 
common gimlet, more impervious to the action of 
the elements than the ordinary metals, and practi- 
cally indestructible by fire. 

It is said to be stronger than timber, and but a 
fraction of the weight of iron or steel. The cost 
of manufacture is asserted to be so low as to bring 
it into competition with both woed and iron. If all 
these claims can be made good, the result will be a 
great change in many important industries. 
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A RUBICUND ORPHEUS. 


In “A\ Book of Vagrant Men and Vagrant 
Thoughts,” Alfred T. Story gives the following 
graphic description of a street incident. “I was | 
he says, “an eye-witness of an amusing, and 
at the same time pathetic incident in an East End 
thoroughfare, in which a poor flutist was the chief 
actor. It happened one bleak night in December. 
The streets were almost deserted, and a bitter 
wind was driving down the streets, carrying every- 
thing before it. Few people were about. Never- 
theless, a wretched flute-player, despite the wind, 
was trying to blow a few coppers from the pockets 
of the chance wayfarers. 
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“He seemed to be in the last stage of consum 
tion. His long, black coat was pinned across hi 
throat in a way that suggested his shirtless condi- 
tion, while on his face was written a whole jeremiad 
of woe. 

“Although he blew into his pipe with all the 
might he could command, yet he produced no 
sound. The gale was too strong for him. The 
fierce gusts seemed to be blown through and 
through the poor fellow, and with such searching 
keenness that the wonder was that the soul of the 
man not blown out of his lean body. 

“Presently a big, lusty, well-favored man came 
along. He observed curiously for a minute or two 
the poor flutist’s efforts to raise the wind; then 
quietly taking the instrument out of his hands, he 
applied to it Siscws lips, at the sume time telling 
th a ose fellow to go before and hold the ha: 2 

did so, whereupon the worthy citizen com- 
menced to blow out such a liquid fdod of melody 
that every passer-by stood and listened, and many 
of the listeners put their hands into their pockets, 
and cast their maravedi into the reversed head: 
cover. 

“Thus the two men went the length of the street. 
Then the rubicund Orpheus returned the flute to 
its owner, wished him a good-night and a better 
supper, and turned to go. 

“But the poor fluter, grateful for his unexpected 
windfall, gently detained his benefactor, and think- 
ing he Was in the profession, proposed to, divide 

h him the results of their joint efforts; but the 
stranger would not hear of nd hastened quickly 
away, the other meanwh delaying his much- 
needéd supper to look after him’ with dimming 
| eyes.” 
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GIVING A LIFT. | 


It is not often that we find animals giving mutual 
aid, except in the line of their domestic duties. To 
meet with instances of helpfulness in creatures 
80 low in the scale as are the “sea-urchins” on 
our coast is really remarkable. Professor Elder, 
of Colby University, communicates to London 
Nature what he observed among the echini of 
Casco Bay. 

Among the specimens brought back from one 
excursion were four of the common echini. The 


last one taken had been left exposed to the sun 
some time before it was noticed and properly cared 












‘These four animals were placed alone i 
aquarium, and as we wished to stu 
each was turned mouth up. pon th 






action began, 









with which every naturalist is familiar, and three 
of the captives slowly rose on edge, and then de- 
liberately lowered. themselves into the normal 


position. 

The fourth, the injured one, made much less 
rapid progress; all it could achieve was a slight 
tipping of its disk. The two nearest echini, from 
six to eight inches distant, now moved up and 
stationed themselves on opposite sides of their 
disabled comrade. 

Fastening their tentacles for a pull, they steadily 
raised the helpless urchin in the dire in which 
it had started. As soon as it was possible, one of 
the helpers moved underneath the edge of the disk 
on the aboral [back] side, and when the half-turn 
, the other took station on the 
moving back as the object of 
so much solicitude was gently lowered to the posi- 
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DID NOT LIKE POTATOES. 


It seems singular that that nourishing tuber, 






the potato, now looked upon with such favor 
throughout the civilized world, should have been 
ssailed so recently as the early part of | 


this century. Says Cobbett, a prolific agricultural 




















COMPANION. _ 


No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- 
eigners are finding this out. 


(Ade. 








GRAND NEW FLOWERS. 

‘The Wonderful Manettia Vine—the 
most magnificent flowering vine in culti- 
Wation—-price Me. Fuller's new Giant 
Pansy, Seed, 10 packages, magnificent | 
forts, ic. Belection of 12' choice 


ages of Slower, senda, 250. 
Newstal Fuller’ “Grea 


‘Wee; 
few Seodling Gladioli, 12 fine mixed 


Dalla, 20e, The Excelsior’ Pearl Tuberose, 

ses of pure wie, double flowers of 
nce, Glarge bulbs, 25c., 12 

fpr Beautiful Catalogue sent frees 


j. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


‘Eas Your School 


raised a United States Flag? 
We wish to know. All public 
schools flying the United 
States Flag will be entitled to 
special honors in the National 








— : 
AMERICAN RAMBLER 
CAN CMAMPION. 


we want a reliable woman in every 


LADIES 





County, to establish a Corset Parlor 

for the'sale of Dr. NicnoLs’ C 
BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORS! 
to 875 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con- 
ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample 
and terms. Nich s 


















ieee GRADE.- Onty. 


CATALOGVE FREE 





Columbus Public School 
Celebration Oct. 12, 1892. 





POPE MFC. co., 77 Franklin stret, BOSTON. 


Show this notice to your, Branch Houses: 12 Warren St,, NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 


Teacher. Ask her to drop a 
postal-card to us saying that 
her school has raised the) 
United States Flag, and state 
the date when it was raised. 








BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co's 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUALZ 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE & 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. Itis better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 





In return for this favor we) 
will send free to your school | 
the Illustrated Souvenir, Rais- 


ing the School-house Flag. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston. | 







































writer of that period : 
“This root is bi 





rome a favorite, because it is the 







“It can be seized hold of before it be half-ripe; 
it ean be raked out of the ground with the paws, | 
and without the help of any utensils except, 
haps, a stick to rake it from the fire; can 

d into the stomach in the space ¢ 

Shwe have butene step tarther to Zo, 
to eat it raw, side by side with our bristly fellow: | 
creatures, who, by the by, reject it as long as they 
n get at any species of grain, or at any other 
vegetable. 

Tecan remember when the first acre of potatoes 
nted ina field, in the neighborhood of the 
where I was born, and I very well remember 
t even the poorest of the people would not eat | 
|them. They called them hog-potatoes; but now 
| they are ble portion of the diet 
of those who rai fid for others to eat.” 
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A NICE DISTINCTION. 


ene following amusing fling at Boston’s “cul 
ars in the Chicago Tribune 

to insert this all 
to-morrow morning, 
said the advertisi 


advertisement in 
she said 
rk, looking it 
















over, “will go among the ‘wants.’ 

“Have you no ‘wish’ column?” 

“No, mum.” 

“Then, sir,” said the young lady from Boston 
haughtily, “you need not insert it. “1 simply wish 
situation as governess. That is all. Itis nota ez 





of want. Is there any newspaper printed in Eng. 


| lish in this place?” | 





TO PROVE the SUPERIOR QUALITY of 


RPEE’S SEEDS 





Home Crown, Honest, Reliable. 


loffer you my V: Zgetable and F) lower Seed Catalogue 
for 1891 EE. Note the immense variety of seed it 
WE WILL MAIL ALL THESE 
Roo Flowers 26 cts together with our complete 
ime, ene 


contains, and that all the best novelties are there. Not 
much mere show about it (you don’t plant pictures) 
FARM ANNUAL for 1891. 
NEW racy. CERMAN PANSIES,. . 
Special selection of only the brightest and. beet 


but fine engravings from photographs of scores of the 
choice vegetables I have introduced. Would it not 
be well to get the seed of these from first hands? To 
be the oldest firm in the United States making mail 
and express business a specialty proves reliability. 
Honest and honorable dealin; the only foundation this 
can rest on. My Catalogue le FIREE as usual. A matter on 

superbly spotted and stained, stri 

Marginga, Pmpertal Prise Punsies of siriie 

ing beauty. Flowers of perfect form 

and large size. The dlustration shows 

only one of the many beautiful types. 
FRINCED STAR PHLOX. An odd 


second page of cover will interest my customers. 

_J. J. He GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
noveity of surpassing beauty ; 40 varie- 
ties of elegantly edged and fringed flow- 


ers of star-like form. 


COLDEN CATE POPPIES. 4 grand 
novelty. Entirely unique in'wondrous 
variety and briliiancy of bioom; my- 
riads of most gorgeous flowers of every 
conceivable shade. 


cROozyY’ S CANNAS— 


New Large weyers. Ever- 
blooming Dwarf French Cannas, 
with immense clusters of magnificent 
flowers, a8 richly colored as Orchids, 
and more profuse flowering than 
Gladioli, See colored plate in Cata- 
logue. Neat, dwarf growth, with hand- 
some foliage. They bear their beautiful, 
large flowers, of many colors, all summer, 
the first year from seed. 


ECKFORD’S NEWEST SWEET PEAS. 
Embracing the latest novelties, largest and most 
beautiful named varieties in superb mizture. 
Never before equaled. Pkt. 10 cts.; 0z., 20 cts. 


For 26 cts. Siicend al teabove- FIVE FINEST NOVELTIES 


will send all the above— 
with full directions for culture printed on each packe’. a If you do not want all of these seeds, YOU 
If you want any other Seeds, ask for 


can selectany Three Varieties for 16 cts. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1891, 
from haters eaivall one BEST SEEDS Se 
including RARE NOVELTIES, Which cannot be had elsewhere. It also tells how 


to get Valuable Premiums, including 83- Name this paper, and 
Mrs. RORER'S NEW Book, Just out, FREE ! write to-day. 


Lu ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Ce eR rere roe rere eeeene EEE 


OSES 


Seeds, ‘Plants, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Etc. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
Over 150 pages illustrating and describing one of the largest 


and best assorted stocks of Seeds, Trees and Plants in the U.S. 


Best value for the money in our Tested Novelties and Special 
Low Priced Collections. 


37 YEARS. 25 GREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Painesvi le, Ohio. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Resolved, That Minorities are as likely to be in the 
right as Majorities. 
See Matthew Arnold’s lecture on 
courses in America.” : 
Many moral reforms were at first opposed by Majorities. 
The Constitution makes a two-thirds majority necessary 
in important cases. 


—_—_—_———X—_: 


“ Numbers,” in “ Dis: 


For the Companion. 
CARMELITA. 


“Nebor hearn tell 0’ dat, honey ? 

*Twas more’n twenty year ago | 
Fe ee Ae de joways sow, 

An’ y n't run vs 7 
when day tuk to de woods down yander 
Caen ae ees ate a Happin’ 

aps otf, an’ coate a — 

laws! how dem Yanks did run. 


“You see It happened dis way 5 
OV marse done gone away, 
An’ me an’ Miss Carmelita, 
‘We'se all alone dat day ; 
Way off In de field ob cotton, 
har ye see dat riber bend, 
AlLhauds were busy to sabe de erap 
‘From de rald ob de Linkum men. 


“Men an’ women an‘ chil'en 
Singin’ an’ workin’ away, 

An’ eben de oberseer, Marse Brown, 
He had to work dat day és 

‘Kase word had come in de mawnin' 
Dat down in de big bayou 

Two gunboats waited, full ob arms 
Fer de use ob de boys in blue. 


“I kin see dat picture now, honey, 
‘A purple mist dat lies 

Like a wreath ob smoke on de hilltops, 
De fleecy clouds In de skies, 

De billowy waves ob cotton 
As de soft breeze crept along. 

An’ de ripplin’ swash ob de riber, 
Mixed wid de darkeys’ song. 


“Qut on de cast veranda 
‘Of marse's hammock hung, 
An’ to an’ fro, like a hang-bird, 
‘Miss Carmelita swung 5 
‘Wid a bresh ob peacock’s feders 
I breshed de fites aw 
Dat buzzed an’ buzzed In'de sunshine, 
‘Dey wuz pow’ful mean dat day ! 


“From de cotton-fields’ tossin’ billows, 
‘Came de eongs now faint, now near, 
An’ in an’ out’n de shadows 
‘Swep’ de riber broad an’ clear, 
An’ to an’ fro in de hammock 
Miss Carmelita swung, 
When suddent out’n de bushes 
De crack ob a rifle rung. 


“Out sprang Miss Carmelita, 

Wid a bound like a startled deer, 
A Iittle wisp ob a girl, honey 

Jes’ turned o' her fifteenth ‘year; 
Then ober de hillock yander 

‘Two columns came In view, 
‘The bonnie blue flag wid Early, 

An’ dem Yanks from de big bayou. 


“An’ dar stood Miss Carmelita, 
As still an’ as white as death, 

Hardly she stirred a finger, 
Hardly she drew a breath; 

Wid her wild dark eyes a-starin’, 
She watched dat bloody fray, 

De waverin’ Ines ob de Union blue, 
An’ de rallyin’ ob de gray. 


'Up to de very summit, 
Struggied dat line o° blue, 
‘Stood still. an’ den retreated, 
Asde gray came into view ; 
Dey say ‘twas only a scrimmage 
at passed fo’ our eyes dat day, 
But de braver’ hearts in de kentry 
Beat neaf de blue an’ de gray. 


“Ap’ still in de bloody firupgle 

‘Two flags waved in de fight, 

One like a strip o’ de di lawn's blue, 
‘An’ one all starred with white ; 

An’ still In de waverin’ balance 
‘De fate ob dat contest hung, 

‘While cheer, an’ yell, an’ rifle crack 
‘Through de wooded valley rung. 


“An’ dor Miss Carmelita, 
All white an’ tremblin’ stood, 
Hands clasped an’ white wid terror, 
A-gazin’ on dat wood, 
Where de ‘struggle still grew flercer 
‘An’ still de banners flew, 
De bonnie blue flag wid Early, 
An‘ de ol’ red, white an‘ blue. 


“Suddent she turned an’ whispered, 
Ina volee half choked wid fright, 
‘0, Chloe ! will nothin’ stop them ? 
Win nothin’ end the fight ?* 
In de hal, all limp an’ tattered, 
‘A riddled flag she secs, 
Quick as a flash she seizes tt, 
‘An’ waves it In de breeze. 


“Fling out de ol’ flag, Chloe! 
An’ I will beat de drum, 
Each side will think the dther 
‘Has reinforcements come; 
Let but the merest fragment 
‘Of the banner meet their view, 
An’ none can tell the bonnie blue flag 
From de ol’ red, white an’ blue.’ 


“Den down through dat wooded valley, 
Au’ fur up de mountain aide, 

Rung de long-roll ob de drum call 
‘Through de battle’s flercest tide, 

Au’ down by de big road yander 
‘Dem flyin’ Yankees ran, 

An’ over de bluffs went Early, 
‘An’ his soldlers—man for man! 


“Women aint good fer fightin’? 

‘Wall, mebbe not—but den, 
Dey's mighty, fer skeerin’ 

je braves’ kin’ o’ men! 

An’ which o* dem men was braves’ 
gals question I leave to you, 

me say dey fought neat dé bonnie blu 

Bome say Heat de ted, white au bins: te 


JULIA MILLS Duxw. 





















For the Companion. 


CHRISTIAN WORK. 


One of the most beautiful and helpful charities 
in this country is a Babies’ Home, in one of our 
large cities, where children under six years of 
age, whose parents are not able or not willing to 
care for them properly, are tenderly nursed and 
tended. 

The peculiar feature of this institution is 
that, on the first of each month, children whose 
lot in life has been happier than that of these 
little waifs are brought by their mothers to the 
home. Each one chooses a baby to “adopt;” 
this baby’s expenses are paid by the mother for 
her child, who is taught to think of it as of a 
little brother in trouble, to share its toys and 
clothes with it, to visit and play with it, and to 
Pray for it as it does for its mother and brothers, 


«adopted brothers,” playing hide-and-seek in the 
garden of the Home, poor and rich together, but 
all clean, rosy and happy. No sermon in after 
life could so teach them brotherly love as this 
childish ploy. , 
‘At a recent convention of workingwomen in 
New York, the danghters of millionaires and of 
laborers united heartily in devising practical 
schemes to widen and elevate the lives of women 
who are obliged to carn their living outside of 
their homes. 

These and many other such movements show 
how powerful a hold practical Christianity has 
taken upon the hearts and lives of English- 
speeking people of the present day. 

Christ's life was never so closely imitated by 
His followers as it is now, in its direct effort to 
help the poor, the ignorant and the criminal. 


——_or—_—_. 
LAMPS AS STOVES. 


We often hear people say, “That kerosene lamp 
is almoat aa good as a stove,” or something to that 
effect; but the statement ix generally considered 
an exaggeration, and the speakers themselves 
would probably be surprised if told that their 
words were literally true. Let us sec If they are 
so. The burning of a pound of kerosene, or other 
mineral oll, produces about twenty-one thousand 
units of heat; that is, an amount of heat sufficient 
to raize the temperature of twenty-one thousand 
pounds of water one degree Fahrenheit. The unit 
of heat used in all such calculations 15 the quantity 
of heat which is required in order to raise the tem- 
perature of a pound of water one degree. 


Air is more easily heated than water. One unit 
of heat will ralse the temperature of about four 
pounds of air one degree. Therefore, the heat 
produced by burning a pound of kerosene will 
feat eighty-four thousand pounds of air one 
degree, or eighty-four pounds one thousand de- 
grees. ' Eighty-four pounds of air ix equivalent to 
Tather more than eleven hundred cubic feet, or 
about half the air contained in a room fifteen feet 
square and ten feet high. 

‘nis quantity of air can, therefore, be heated 
about five hundred degrees by the combustion of a 
single pound, or a little more than a pint, of kero- 
sene, a quantity which is consumed in about three 
hours in one of the powerful tubular lamps now 
so much in use. Asa matter of fact the alr of our 
Tooms never attains any such startling temperature, 
for several reasons. - 

In the first place, unlens the ventilation is very 
bad, the air of the room ia renewed several tines 
in the course of three hours, go that several room. 
fuls of air are warmed by the lamp. Again, a large 
part of the heat of the imp is radiated directly to 
the walls, which absorb it if they are eold, and in 
any case conduct a great deal of It to the outside 
alr. The heat of the warmed air of the room also 
excapes by conduction to and through the walls, to 
some extent. 

The little calculation which hax been given, how- 
ever, shows that an ordinary lamp is by no means 
contémptible as a source of heat, 

A coitl-stove, suitable for the room we have been 
considering, would: burn, perhaps, four or tive 

ounds of coal in the three hours in which the 
lamp consuines a pound of kerosene; but it must 
be remembered that pound of coal produces only 
about two-thirds as much hent as a pound of kero- 
sene, and also that a large proportion of the heat 
of the best stoves goes up the chimney and is 
wasted. 

There is no such waste in the case of the lamp, 
the hot gases from which are mixed directly with 
the air, and heat It very rapidly. ‘The air is heated 
much less rapidly and direcily by the stove, by 
means of contact with Its hot surface, and with the 
walls of the room, which have been warmed by 
direct radiation from the stove. It is plain, there. 
fore, that so far as the sir of a room is concerned, 
the heating effect of a single large lamp is not 
much less than that of an ordinary stove. 

‘The heating effect of a gas jet 18 also yery great, 
for similar reasons, and hence gas. and oll-stoves 
are quite commonly used for warming the uir of 
rooms. 

‘No such apparatus should ever he employed ina 
bedroom or sitting-room unless the ventilation is 
exceedingiy good. The hot gas which their chim. 
neys discharge directly into the air of the room 
consiate chieily of air whowe oxygen has been 
partly or wholly replaced by carbonic acid and the 
vapor of water. 

{ the ofl-stove Is used for a long time in a close 
room, it will reduce the oxygen and increase the 


























unfit, for breathing. Furthermore, such stoves 
usually produce small quantities of other and vei 

polsorious gases, which soon give rise to unpleas. 
ant and dangerous aymptoms. Of course, the oil 
or gas-stove may be connected with a chunney, 
but its use is then much less economical, as the 
greater part of the heat escapes up the chimney. 


L. BF. 
— = 





LOST MONEY. 


It was a dark night, and down a retired street in 
Paris a man rode alone on horseback. Suddenly 
the horse stopped as if frightened. Then a man 
Tose from the pavement, in the middle of the street, 
and jumped to one side with u cry. The rider was 
angry, and exclaimed, “Are 
you lic about in the middle of a dark street to 
yourself run over? 














“You might better lend a poor fellow a hand 
than scold in that way,” excltimed the other." 
had three hundred franes in gold in this bag, earry- 
ing it to pay a bill for my master. and the Tae has 
pepkes and it is all lone over the street. If you 
have some matches they will do me more go 
than your curses.” . ene 
“It's no easy task to find lost money on a ni; 
Uke this." sald the sider, dlemounting. “Mt have 
8, but perhaps 'I can help you. Have 
you any of the pleces lett?” Povoudinee 


- sGnly one,” replied the unfortunate fellow, with 


7Gl¥e St to me,” snid the other. 
poor man hesitated. But the stranger re. 
eated the words in a tone of authority, wind the 
ast coln was hunted to him. Y 

he stranger whistled and a great Danis - 
ff stood Dextde hint Te held the coke nantes 


dog’s nose, and leaning t 2 
dog's nose, and leaning to the rough pavement, 


sett, 108 sniffed the gold-piece and began the 


One, two, three; he began bringing In the coin 
and dropping them into his master'a han, white 
the poor servant stood hy in silent wonder, 

Thirteen times he returned with a twen 
plece. ‘Then, after a long search, he came back 


empty, with a grunt that sce: y, “There are 
enpty, Sith ax ‘eemed to aay, “There are 

“Weare 
“Are you 
francs$” 


USure as sure can be, sit,” the servant 1 


nt 














yet lacking one piece,” sald the stranger. 
sure there wis just three hundred 


eplica. 





A visitor describes these children, with their 


Then look in the bag again. 


Pe There must be one 


carbonic acid of the air so greatly as to render it 





you drunk, man, that 
et 


‘The man looked, and sure enough, found the last 
-plece still there. 
sold plece mp exclaimed, as the stranger sprang 
into his saddle, “you are my deliverer. Tell me 
that my payer may know who has 
hin a service.” ‘3 
ar have done nothing,” said the stranger. ‘Tell 





your master that the one who helped you wae 
Xery good and intelligent dog, by the name of 
Joi 





It waa some years afterward, when France had 
seen troubled times and the royal family was no 
more, that the master was telling the incident to a 
arty of friends, one of whom had been employed 
Ince. 
ee eerie! he exclaimed. “There never was 
but one dog of that name, and there never was a 
more remarkable and faithful dog than he. He 
always accompanied hia master when he went Ip 
Aigguse about the city 
“Who was his master 
‘The reply was brief: 








they all asked. 4 
“The Emperor Napoleon. 





——_o-—_—__. 


For the Companion. 
THE SOUL OF A LYRIC. 


‘With words that flutter thelr thoughts to utter, 
‘Winged thoughts for the world to hea 

With a trumpet-call, or the rise and fall 
Of a fountain crystal clear 

Like the magic roses that dawn uncloses, 
Dream-roses that hold no thorn, 

‘With the light immortal from heaven's portal, 
Is the soul of a lyric born. 


From Death unfettered, like old wine bettered 
By the mellowiug breath of years, 
With a Maytime measure whose tuncful pleasure 
Hus an undertone of tears 
‘Through all the ranges of Time’s vast changes 
With the gold that its thought can give, 
Euterpe’s token of words unbroken, 
‘Does the soul of a lyric live! 

















Winuiam H, HAYNE. 
—_—_+o»____ 


BURNING TO DEATH. 


Among the horrors of the battle of Chancellors. 
ville was the catching fire of an abatis and the 
burning of wounded suldiers, both Union and Con- 
federate. A wounded man, months afterward, 
told Mr. Goss, who relates the story in his “Recol- 
lections of « Private,” that he watched the flames 
aud counted the minutes when they would strike 
him, but was unexpectedly saved by a little pool 
of water which arrested the fire just in season. 
Another man, a hospital comrade, said to Mr. 
Goss: 

“I was among the wounded just outside the 
abatis when it got afire. ‘This leg you see was as 
limp naa dish-rag, but I couldn’t sée the poor fel- 
lows burn in that way. So, using my musket for a 
cruteh, | began to pull away the burning brush- 
wood, and got some of them out. 

“1 tell you it was hot! ‘Them pines was full of 
pitch and rosin, and made a fire as hot asa fur- 
nace! Twas working away, pulling out Johnnies 
and Yanks, when one of the wounded Johnnies, 
pale as u ghost, toddied up and began to help. He 
allowed he wan't goin’ to have a Yankee beat him 
atanything. 

“The underbrush crackled and roared, and the 
poor fellows howled and shricked when the fire 
xotat them; and by and by another Confederate— 
T guess he was a strageler—came up and began to 
help, too, and we fought the fire all togeth 

“We were trying to reseue a young fellow in 

y—the tire Was all around him. ‘The last 1 sw 
that fellow was his face. [t was a handsome 
». His eves were big and blue, and hia. hair 
like raw silk surrounded by a wreath of flame, 
and then T heard him scream, ‘0 mother! 0 God 
It left me trembling all over like a leaf. 

“After it was over, my hands were blistered and 
burned so I couldn't open or shut them, but me 
and them rebs tried to shake hands. Them two 
fellers weren't so bad; one of them helped me 
down to the crossing the next night, and got a 
darkey to vet me across the river. 

“What? Well, yea! That leg’s a-goner, but I’m 
not sorry. 
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VALUABLE CITIZEN. 


A lady who had bought a summer home in a 
small Vermont town found herself in need of sev- 
eral different worts of workmen. “Who is the best 
carpenter in the place?” she asked a friend who 
had owned a house there for several years. 


“Carpenter?” said the friend. “Oh, Jerry Calkin 
fe the best man for anything in the'carpentering 
ine.” 
“And whom shall I 
she next inquired. 
“Oh, Jerry'll put that In order better than any- 
hody else could,” said the friend, without hesita. 
jon. 
“And my well needs cleaning. Who'll do that?” 
“Jerry Culkin isthe very man. He says he reaily 
enjoys Cleaning wells.” : g 
“Jerry Calkin weems to be a rather unusual 
man!” said the new-comer, with some astonish. 
ment, as she rose to go in search of this paragon 
gmong workmen, By the by," ahe suid, tn part 
Ing. “T suppose there's no way of my getting ic 
in this small place?” Pn Ne 
“You're greatly mistaken,” eaid her friend. 
“Jerry Calkin has a large ice-house, and he'll aup: 
ply vou every day, if_you like. 
Daring the season the accompliahments of Jerry 
Calkin became still better known to the summer 
resident; but his last capability only reached her 
ears just as she was getting ready to return to the 
in October. 
do wish,” she aid to her friend, “there was 
any way of keeping those grapes ou the vines for 
another fortnight! They’ be ripe then, and: 1 
think you'd like them for preserving, ax you'll still 
be he e Bat know Farme Brown’s boys will 
ve enten them all long befor H Ete 
sige es 1g before that; they've teken 
4 Why,” exclaimed her adviser, “just tell Jerry 
Calkin'About it, Me's one of the svlectinen, you 


know, and he'll talk to those boy y won't 
dare fo touch n single graper? 29" 8 (hey won't 


get to repair my chimney?” 
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HER BABY’S GRAVE. 


The keeper of a cemetery in one of the Eastern 
States says that he was at work in the cemetery 
not long ago, when # poorly dressed and feeble. 
looking gray-haired woman entered the gate, and 
said that she wanted to make arrangements for 
setting up a small tombstone. 


“Where is the grave?” asked the se: 
? xton. 

“I can't tell you just where it ia,” a ve 
woman, shut Tean uy to it.” Hv answered the 

She led the way to a remote corner, wher 
were few graves, and there, close to a biter 
and almost hidden under its Joy -krowing branches, 
wus 1 litle sunken, neglected grave. ct 

1 This is it, sir; this is i” aad the woman, drop. 
ping, upon her knees upon the grave, with stream. 

“It's the 
child Lever 








Rrave of my little boy, sir; the onl: 
child Tever had. 1 buried him here'nineteen years 
Bae he Ge NeOnly four months and three days old 
\ xa den tow, sir, i 
Rie met ade ttle fellow, sir, and Ke aimost 
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Wiping her eyes on a corner of her shawl, she 
added: 

“Pye never been here since the day we buried 
him, but I knew I could come right to the spot. 
I've seen it in my mind every day for nineteen 
years. We lived close to the graveyard, and in 
the evening of the day he was buried I slipped 
over here and set out this little pine at the head of 
the grave, for l’d uo money to buy a stone. 

“We moved West soon afterward, and we've 
been kept poor all the time; but I’ve saved, little 
by little, all these years, and now I want to have 
hie grave fixed up, and a little stone put to it—the 
dear little fellow!” 

She laid her wet cheeks down In the rank and 
tangled grass, and ténderly stroked the sunken 
clay, and the sexton quietly withdrew, leaving her 
alone with her dead. 
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WOLF AFFECTION. 


M, Frédéric Cuvier relates a story of a wolf 
which was brought up as a young dog, became 
familiar with the persona he was in the habit of 
seeing, and in particular fullowed his master every- 
where, evincing chagrin at his absence, obeying 
his voice, and showing a degree of submission 
scarcely differing in any respect from tbat of a 
thoroughly domesticated dog. : 


His master, being obliged to be absent for a 
time, presented his pet to the Ménagerie du Roi, 
where he was confined inaden. Here he became 
disconsolate, pined, and would seareely take food 5 
but at length he was reconciled to his new situa: 
tion and recovered his health. 

He beeam 11 to his keepers, and appeared 
to have forgotten “Auld Lang Syne,” when, after 
the lapse of eighteen months, bis old master re- 
turned. At the first sound of bis voice, the wolf, 
who had not perceived him among the crowd, ex: 
hibited the liveliest joy, and being set at liberty, 
lavished upon him the most affectionate caresses. 

With some difliculty he was enticed back to his 
den, and this second separation was followed by 
demonstrations of sorrow, which, as before, lasted 
for a considerable time. 

‘Three years passed away, and the wolf was 
living happily with a dog which had been placed 
with him, when his master again appeared, and 
again the long-lost but well-remembered voice was 
instantly replied to by the most impatient cries, 
redoubled as soon as the poor fellow was at liberty. 
Rushing to his master, he placed his forefeet on 
his shoulders, licking his face with every mark of 
the most lively joy, and menacing the keepers who 
offered to reniove him. 

‘A third separation followed, and proved to be 
too inuch for the poor creature's temper; he be- 
came gloomy, refused his food, and for a while it 
was feared he would dic. Tinie, however, which 
blunts the grief of wolves as well as of men, 
brought comfort to his wounded heart, and his 
health gradually returned; but henceforth he per- 
mitted the caresses of none but his keepers, man- 
ifesting to all strangers the natural savageness and 
moroseness of his kind. 




















——+o—__—_ 
EIGHT PRIZES. 


Any one who has ever visited a “county cattle 
fair” knows for what a great variety of animals, 
articles and contests prizes are awurded. It is 
seldom, however, that one exhibitor hus such a 
successful set of poss 
Ahab Drake. 


Unele Atab, with his entire family. a large stock 
of fruitand vegetables, a yoke of oxen and various 
other animais, went to the fair at Greenby, ove fine 
September day, and returned in triumpli two days 
later. He présented himself at the villuge shop 
half an hour after his arrival, evidently anxtous to 
be questioned as to his winnings. 
cll, Uncle Ahub, how'd you come out?” 
asked one of the men. 

“Pretty fair—pretty fair!” replied Uncle Ahab, 

y- 























cautious 

“How many prizes d? you take?” asked another. 

“Eight!” sain. Unele Ahab, with evident satisfac. 
tion. “Yes, I made out to take eight, this time. 
There was drawin’ an’ haulin’ (oxen), sow av’ 
pigs, cucumbers, bread, butter, garden snes, 

raided ruge, an’ mother !* 

“Why, how did Aunt Sally come tn for a prize?” 
asked one of hls awe-struck listeners. 

“Heaviest weight there, to-day,” replied Uncle 
Ahab, cheerfully, “A merciful Providence kept 
Aun ‘Slater of Greenby Hil away; her boy's 
twisted his ankle. Ann would ha’ turned the 
scales twenty pound higher than Sally; but as 
"twas, there wa'n’t another woman there weighed 
over a hundred and seventy, an’ we fetched that 
prize home along with the rest.” 
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NOT A WRECK. 


Jt is not often that a ship, abandoned asa wreck, 
reaches port in safety. But such was the case with 
the ship Nathaniel Hooper, of Boston, which struck 
on the South Shoal, off Nantucket, July 8, 1838. To 
lighten the ship, Captain Bogardus threw over- 
board several hundred boxes of sugar; but she 
remained fast, and as she pounding heavily, 
he abandoned her, fearing she might go to pleces. 


All hands put off in boats for the nearest shore, 
and as soon as he was on land Captain Bogardus 
hurried ty. Beaton. It. wax two days. betore he 
reached the oftice with his bad news. 

“Why, Captain.” said the owners, “you are 

ming. ‘Phe Hooper is safe at India déek.” 
“Impossible!” cried the Captain. 

“Go and see,” sitid the owners. 

Down to the dock went Captain Bogardus, and 
scarcely could Delieve the evidence of hix senses. 
He rubbed his ¢ took a second look. Yes, 
there certainly Was his ship, that he had left 
aground on South Shoal, with a storm coming up. 

mmediately ufter the erew had left the vessel 
the wind changed and blew her off the shoul. She 
drifted until the next morning, when 1 Gloucester 
fishing-«mack fell in with her, and with the hope 
of salvage the crew boarded her and made for the 
port of Boston. 

Captain Bogardus was too good a seaman to 
lose, and after some pretty severe bantering, the 
owners again gave him command of the Hooper. 
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BANEFUL RAINBOW. 


The “bow of promise” is to the people “f some 
parts of China a harbinger of evil. 


An English traveller relates that he was once on 
the road with a company of native followers, when 
there came on a shower. As the rin ceased, a 
brilliant rainbow appeared. At this all his servants 
covered their mouths with their hats, to escape the 
polzonous vapors which, as they declared, are 
always given forth by rainbows! 

The Englishman, as a matter of course, laughed 
at their foolishness, and kept his hat on his head. 

The curious feature of the adventure was that, 
when be had gone only a few hundred yards, he 
was by some coincidence seized with a sudden fit 
of vomiting. 

He received no sympathy, and withoat doubt his 












misfortune willloug be cited in that yeighborhoud 
as fresh proof/of the rainbow’s baneful influence. 
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For the Companion. 


A POOR RULE. 


Sald Mary to Johnny, “O dear! 
This play is too poky and slow; 
‘There's only one bubble-pipe here— 
O Johnny, please, J want to blow!” 
“No, I'll blow them for you,” said he; 
“Just watch, and you'll see every one. 
That leaves all the labor to me, 
While you will have only the fun.” 


Said Johnny to Mary, “O my! 
That apple, so big and so bright, 
You can't eat it all if you try; 
O Mary, please, J want a bite!” 
“No, I'l eat it for you,” said she, 
“And show you just how it is done; 
T’ll take all the labor, you see, 
And you will have only the fun!” 
E. 8. Be 
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For the Companion. 


A LONG NIGHT. 


The wind was blowing a great gale, whirl- 
ing the fine snow past the windows in such 
thick white clouds that Dollie and Viny 
Collins could scarcely see the sky at times, 
as they stood at the window anxiously watch- 
ing for papa to drive home from the station. 

How the long, pliant limbs of the great 
bare elms writhed and tossed as the strong 
blasts swept over them! 

All the doors and windows clattered and 
rattled, and there was a low, rambling roar 
up and down the throat of the great chimney 
as thongh it were choking with its own dense 
smoke. 

Viny and Dollie felt very timid, for this 
was their first winter in Maine. Their home 
had always been in Georgia. 

“Don’t mind it, dearies,” said grandma, 
consolingly. ‘It will be over with by morn- 
ing. Then there'll be splendid drifts to slide 
on! Why, when I was a little girl and lived 
up in one of the north counties there came a 
terrible storm—worse than this. We lived in 
8 low, log-house of one room, with one win- 
dow and one door. There was a cow-house 
close by. We had no barn, for father had 
just begun him a farm. He went into the 
woods logging that winter and every winter. 

“Grandmother was taken very sick one 
day during the winter, and sent for mother; 
so she had to leave us children for a few 
hours to go to her. There were five of us, 
and the oldest, Jane, was ten. Wo thought 
we should have great fun keeping house, and 
we did for a little while; then it began to get 
lonesome, and it began to snow. 

“Oh, how it did snow! By noon every- 
thing looked all muffled up. We carried 
some wood into the kitchen, and built up a 
huge fire to cheer us. 

“Toward night the wind blew fearfully, 
making everything rattle and bang. It would 
rush down the chimney in spiteful gusts, 
sending the sparks and ashes flying out into 
the kitchen, and the smoke nearly choked us. 

“Then we knew that mother couldn’t get 
home that night. We burnt up all the wood, 
and went to bed, feeling pretty sober—Jane 
and I and little Mercy in the great ‘turn-up’ 
bed and Tim and Hezegiah in the trundle- 
bed. 

“Child-like we soon forgot our troubles in 
sleep. After what seemed a long night, we 
awoke. The wind was still blowing, but it 
was yet dark, and Jane bade Hezekiah and 
Tim to stop their noise and go to sleep, and not 
be a-gabbling in the middle of the night. But we 
couldn't go to sleep. We felt all rested up and 
ready to begin another day. 

“Jane kept us quiet a long time; but by and by 
the boys began to kick and scold, and, in spite of 
Jane's threats, they scurried out to the dresser 
cupboards, grabbed each a great crust of brown 
bread, and scampered back and began to gnaw it 
under the hedclothes. 

“We lay there in bed, and whispered and 
listened to the wind roaring over the roof, and 
tried to go to sleep. Pretty soon old Brindle 
began to bellow, and the rooster crowed with all 
his might. Now little Mercy whined for her 
‘breakshuf’ and wouldn't be put off; so Jane got 
up, and as she was poking about in the ashes for 
a live coal to light a fat pine splinter, she hap- 
pened to look up, when lo and behold, there was 
a little patch of blue sky above the chimney! 

“We all rushed out of bed, and Hezekiah opened 
the door. A great wall of snow shut it in dark 
and tight. Jane drew aside the low window cur- 
tain, and it was dark there. ~ 

“We lighted a splinter. It was twelve o’clock ! 
Straight noon! No wonder the boys kicked, for 
I was hungry enough to bite, myself. 

“The snow had drifted clean over the little log- 





,; and mother dug through to the door. 








house so that it was as dark as a pocket. We 
couldn't get out, and the wood was gone, so there 


| was nothing to do but crawl into bed again, with 


@ crust, to keep warm. 

“Along toward night wo heard somebody 
trampling over our heads, and in a minute more 
mother hollered down the chimney. Just as 


| soon as the storm had abated, she had started for 


home—four miles—on snow-shoes, Uncle John 
coming along with her. 

“He found a spade in the cow-house, and he 
Mother 
nade a great kettle of mush, Uncle John milked 
Brindle, and we had a feast, and sat up till nearly 
midnight.” 
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For the Companion. 
HOW THE LOST WAS FOUND. 


Two things were suddenly missing ope day. 

One of then was the baby. 

He could not have gone far, for he wasn't a 
year and a half old. 


Grandma thought he was upstairs with mam- 
ma. 

Mamma thought he was in the kitchen with 
Hannah. 

Hannah thought grandma was getting him to 
sleep in his crib. 

Grandpa came in just as they missed the baby, 
and withont a word to scare any of them, took 
his canoe and hurried down throngh the garden as 
fast as he could, for the river ran just below. 
To be sure, baby had never walked a quarter 
part as far. 

Mamma went out to explore the barn, Hannah 
{hunted through the lower part of the house, 
while grandina toiled up into the chamber and 
the attic, all calling “Baby! Baby!” 

The other missing thing was the piece of dried 
becf, all there was in the house. 

Hannah was sure that she laid it on the kitchen 
table. Passing through grandma's bedroom, 
Hannah heard a little noise like a mouse gnawing, 
nibble, nibble, nibble. 

Lifting the spread, there sat baby on the floor 








under the bed, gnawing the dried beef! 
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For the Companion. 
IN THE MAIL-BOxX. 


In a warm bed in an old soap-box in the cellar 
old Tabby kept her three little black kittens. But 
sometimes when she sprang into the cellar win- 
dow and went to the box, she found it empty. 
Then she always went upstairs to the sitting- 
room to look for her kittens, and she was sure to 
find Lulu playing with them. 

Lulu was only four years old, and she liked to 
play with the kittens better than with her dolls. 
She would dress them up in the dolls’ clothes, 
and take them to ride up and down the room in 
her little carriage, and put them in the dolls’ bed 
and try to sing them to sleep. 

Lulu was very fond of her little cousin Amy, 
who lived in another part of the city, and came to 
see her sometimes, and she thought she would 
like to give Amy her kittens. 

So one day she put the three kittens in her 
apron very carefully and carried them to the 
street corner, on which stood a big mail-box, 
painted red. 

It was for packages and newspapers that could 
not be put in the little box. 

Luin had very often seen her mamma put 
packages in there tu send away, and she thought 





that in order to send the kittens to Amy she had 
only to put them in the box. 

So she lifted the lid, and dropped the kittens in 
one by one. Then she ran home, very happy 
over what she had done. 

When she had played with her dolls a little 
while she went upstairs to her mother, and asked 
if five o’clock had come yet. 

“It is almost five,’’ said her mother. 

“Then Amy will almost get my kittens,” said 
Lulu, for she had heard that the carrier came 
every day at five o’clock to take up the mail. 

Her mother asked her what she meant, and 
when she heard that the kittens had been put in 
the mail-box she laughed a great deal. 

“I think we had better go out, and see if they 
are still there,” she said to Lulu. 

They reached the mail-box just in time, for the | 
carrier had opened it and taken the kittens out, , 
and very much surprised he looked. He was ; 
very glad to put the three mewing little creatures 
into Lulu’s apron, and she carried them home 
again, where Tabby was looking for them | 
growing very uncasy. 

Amy was given one of the kittens the next | 
time she came to see Lulu, but she carried it 
home in her arms, and did not try sending it by 
mail. Frorence B. HaLLowkL. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
BEHEADINGS. 


My whole is a word of six letters. I'll state 
Its meaning: with lines to variegate. 


Behead, and a stomach Is left, understood, 

When rightly prepared, as a nice kind of food. 
Again you behead, and by that means secure 

A word which means ready, and also mature. 
Again: From my tehole the laat letter curtail, 

And a long, narrow piece you will find without fail. 


And this is you behead, and a journey you leave, 
moans to move lightly, as you will per- 
ceive. 


Behead it again and a rent will appear— 
All these you can find if you but persevere. 


ELGIE BELL. 
2. 
AN ESCUTCHEON. 
oe 8 es eo ee ee 
se em ew eee 
os 8 8 & 8 
os 8s *e we 
os 8 8 # « 
es 8 we ee 
es 8 # 8 
ee # ee 
o 8 ewe 
s 8 8 
. 
Across, 


1. An aromatic plant. 

2. To transfer. 

3. A kind of pu: 

4. A forked instru rent uxed by elothiers in 
dressing cloth 

5. A graver. 

6. To provide food. 

7. A musical instrument. 

8. To despise. 

9. A mermaid. 

10. Existence. 

1. A letter from Boston. 

Centrala read doen: A Scotch poet who 

Was born January 25, 1759. F.B.F. 











3. 
RIDDLE. 


Not too deep to be measured, 
Free from fault or decay, 

What you hear with your ears: 
‘The three at once say. 


4. 
ACROSTIC COMBINATIONS. 


Each word consists of four letters. The 
priniala of the second acrostic are the finals of 
he first; those of the third, the finals of the 
second. 
Acrostic No. 1. 


1. An animal living in water. 

2. A feminine name. 

3. A mineral salt. 

4. A battle fought between Austrians and 
French, 1800. 

5. To slaughter. 

6. To enroll for service. 

7. A Bible name, found in Chronicles. 

8. A part uf speech. 

Primals: The name of a statesman born on 
January 17, 1708. 

Finals: The name of a statesman born on 
January 11, 1757. 


Acrostic No. 2. 


|. One of two equal parts. 

. A masculine name. 

A kind of hammer. 

An image worshipped. 

. A rich earth. 

A beginner. 

Fragrance. 

. To summon. 

Finals: A President, born on Jan. 
Acrostic No. 3. 


. A place of defence. 

- Noting entrance. 

. A weaver’s frame. 

. To jump. 

. A A’paloter; born, 1621 — died, 1668. 


” Restraint. 

To quiet. 

Finals: An infidel, born on January 29, 1739. 
CYRIL DEANE. 


SNS pees 


7, 1800. 


Sere 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My first in hasty 
My ‘second is tanty ; 
MY tohole is wasty. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Surrender of Paris (Jan. 29, 1871). Battle of 
Tsandbwina (Jan. 22, 1871). 





a LacuHRYM™MAL 
cOLPORTOR 
PAREGORIC 
caANDIDATE 

- CARABINE 8 
PARALYZED 
aAcCouTRED 
c oO Fus8S ION 
NECTAREAN 
Left diagonals—Lord Byron. 
Right diagonals—Lord Bacon. 

3. Old King Cole. 

4 Cc ran K 

Ho as P 
I sago N 
A lib T 
Nam E 


China—Pekin, 
5. Baldwin (apple). 
6. Lick, liquor; Prin, primer; oak, ochre; fry, 


friar; wand, wander; ache : prop, proper} 
soul, volar; tit, titter; ‘scent, centre. ae 








The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
baper of elght pages, Its subscription price 1s $1.7 
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For the Companion. 
IRRITABILITY. 


Some people are naturally calm, and not easily 
disturbed. Others are quick to feel, and strong in 
the expression of their feelings. The difference 
is constitutional. 

But every one, whatever his natural tempera 





ment, is liable to become irritable as a result of | 


ul disturbance. Marked irritability is often 
t symptom of undue brain-work. A 1 
who may have been remarkable for his self-con- 
trol, is surprised to find himself disturbed by 
trifles. Annoyances such as he once hardly noticed 
now fairly unn e him. He is impatient, and 
expresses himself in tones, if not in words, of 
which he is soon ashamed. 

Overwork of the brain is not confined to profes- 
sional men. Merchants, the uncertainties of who: 
business often involve the keenest anxiety, are 
least equally liable to it, and in this ¢ he trouble 
is often aggravated by a luxuriousness of social 
and personal habits. 

Nor are wives and mothers free from the same 
danger. Woman’s work is never done. For her, 
care seldom ceases while she is awake, and too 
often it pursues her even in her sleep. Fashion 
life sometimes make large demands 
upon her, while the petty annoyances of home fall 
to her lot almost exclusively. At length unwonted 
impat , fretfulness, and severity with her chil- 
dren give warning of nervous prostration, and 
her husband may perhaps precipitate the crisis by 
his unjust reproaches. 

Irritability may have its source in the stomach. 
The dyspeptic is notoriously fretful and low-spir- 
ited. What a difference between him and the well- 
fed man, who knows only from books that he has 
any digestive apparatus 

In softening of the brain, one of the first indica- 
tions of something wrong is increasing irritabili 
which, however, is seldom ref 
cause. If the patient is a mother, she finds fault 


























































with her children on the slightest provocation, and | 


punishes them with unwonted severity. 

Irritability and general feebleness of the ner- 
vous centres are frequently due to a lack of suita 
ble n food, just as the muscles may be en. 
feebled through lack of the food essential to their 
proper nourishment. 

Friends of the morbidly irritable should guard 
against increasing the evil by their own conduct, 
and generally should take counsel with a physician. 











For the Companion. 


NEW DISCOVERIES ON MARS. 





Schiaparelli, the Director of the Observatory of 
Milan, was the first to announce, in 1877, the exist- 
ence of single or double canals on the surface of 
Mars. A few astronomers had faith in the dis- 
covery, but many doubted, and waited for contir. 
tion. ‘The Italian astronomer, nothing daunted, 
went on with his work, finding new proof that his 











ceeding observation. 

The most favorable time for studying Mars is at 
or near his oppositions. He is then in line with 
the earth and sun, the earth being in the middle. 
This brings him at his least distance from the earth. 
He is, however, much nearer at-some oppositions 
than at others, on account of the great eccentricity 
of his orbit. 

When Mars is nearest to the sun, and the earth 








farthest from the sun, the two planets are at the | 


least possible distance from each other. This most 
favorable condition occurs once in about fifteen 
Such will be the case in 1892, and such was 





years. 


the case in 1877, when the two Martian moons were | 


detected the 
double lines that had been revealed to Sebiaparelli’s 
el vision, but at the opposition of 1888 two 
European astronomers, Perrotin and Terby, con 
firmed his discovery, the doubling of the canals 














ed to the true | 


ctised eyes were not in fault, with every suc- | 


being plainly perceptible to them. Thus the case 
stood till the opposition of 1890, Schiaparelli, Per- 
jrotin and Terby being the little band of believers 
in the enigmatical lines. A fourth observer now 
comes forward, and renders full justice to Schia- 
parelli, Stanley Williams, a well-known astron- 
omer in the south of England. He has identified 
forty-three of the canals, and clearly seen the 
doubling of several of them. 

When Mars approaches the opposition of 1892, 
all the powerful telescopes in the world will be 
turned upon his ruddy face, and everything within 
human power will be done to solve the mysteries 
of his being. 





Se oes 


TELL-TALE PEPPERMINT. 


“The way of the transgressor is hard.” Evyery- 
thing works against the criminal; very trivial 
circumstances may lead to his detection. Though 
he hold his tongue never so discreetly, and lie 
never 80 ingeniously, his very breath may testify 
against him. So it was with an Indianapolis rogue, 
whose story is related by the News : 


The principal of one of the ward schools has 
been annoyed for some time by the theft of small 
articles from her office. After a short absence 
from the room, she was very likely to miss a 
pencil, an eraser, or an apple; never anything of 
great value, but always something. 

For several weeks she was in perplexity, but 
gradually her suspicions fastened upon the little 
son of the janitor of the building She could get 
no actual proof, however, and if the boy was 
really guilty, he was exceedingly sly. 

One day the principal brought a package of pep- 
permint candy to her office, and placed it in a con- 
spicuous place on the desk. Then she went out for 
half an hour or so. When she returned, the candy 
had vanished. 

She set out at once in search of the janitor’s boy. 
He was found industriously sweeping one of the 
brick walks, and as the principal appfoached he 
looked up with a bland smile. 

He was a good deal surprised when the lad: 
seized him by the shoulders, stooped down, ani 
looked earnestly into his face. He blushed and 
wriggled, but for a moment she held him fast. 
Then she rose with a grim smile of satisfaction. 
The boy’s breath was heavy with the aroma of 
peppermint. The sequel is not related. 





= 
FOUGHT FOR THEIR LIVES. 


Four woodsmen from Ottawa, Ontario, had a 
desperate fight with a pack of wolves while return. 
ing from work to their camp on the Kippewa River. 
Two brothers named Barrett stopped on the road 
to examine a trap, and their two companions went 
ahead. The latter had not proceeded far when 
| they heard loud shouting, mingled with the bark- 
ing of wolves. 


They hurried back and discovered the Barretts, 
with their backs to a tree, desperately defending 
themselves with their axes against a pack of rav- 
| enous wolves. 
| The men looked about them, and were appalled 
|to see that the pack was being reinforced by a 
| number of equally desperate animals. 

After fully ten minutes of fighting for their 
lives, the men fortunately killed en of the 
wolves, which had an effect upon their companions, 
for they turned and fled. All the men were bleed- 
ing from the legs and sides, where they had been 
vitten. 


























~ 
HER FATHER. 


The faith of little children in their fathers and 
mothers is one of the most beautiful things in the 
world, but manifestations sometimes provoke 
an involuntary smile. The New York Tribune re 
por 
an express wagon with such force as to tip it com- 
pletely over. A little girl about six years old was 
on the seat with the driver. 























The man was pitched head-first upon the side- 
walk, but landed on his hands and knees, and re- 
ceived only a few slight bruises. ‘The child, who 
clung to the seat, fell underneath the wagon. | For- 
tunately the high seat prevented the weight of the 
truck from falling on her, and she was drawn from 
under the wagon-box uninjured. 











One of the bystanders, as he stooped to brush 
| her dress, asked if she was hurt. 
“Oh no,” said the little girl, “my papa wouldn't 


let me get hurt. 


LYING VERSUS STEALING. 


There is a half-truth in the reply of the child in 
the following incident, which is quite impressive; 
but a lie, frankly acknowledged, is as much a 
“thing taken back” as is the return of anything 
that has been stolen. 








She came to her mother with: the question 
“Which is worse, to tell a lie, or to steal?” 

The mother, taken by surprise, replied that both 
were so bad that she couldn't tell which was the 
worse. 

“Well,” said the little on 
about it, and I think it is worse to lie than to steal. 
If you steal a fbing you can take it back, unless 
you've euten it; and then you can pay for it. But,” 
and there was a look of awe in the little face, ‘a 
lie is forever.” 








e, “I've been thinking 
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DREAMS. 





ysiologists theorize a good deal about dreams, 
but really tell us little more about them than does 
the little East London girl who writes this quaint 
essay. 

D: 
into 
true. J 
rarther longer, and not quite so true. 
fried fish makes them very long. 

When you have had no supper at all, you either 
do not dream, or else you can’t remember the 
We genelly dream some dreams over and ove 
again. 











are those queer, short tales which come 
our head when you are asleep. They are not 
If you have had a good supper, they are 

Meat or 





















ge 
FIRST AND LAST. 


The increasing prevalence of the scientific spirit, 
with its passion for exact statement, makes it more 
and more necessary for men to say precisely what 
they mean, and nothing else. 


“What is your last name, my little man?” asked 
the new teacher. 
“Tommy,” answered the boy. 
“Indeed! What is your full name?” 
“Tommy Jones.” 
“Then Jones is your last name. 
“No, ma'am, excuse me. When T was born my 
¢ was Jones, and they didn’t give me the other 
for more than a month.” 














that a Broadway car ran into the rear end of | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's | 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 





examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. 
bottle. 


$50 


Price, 25 cents a 
(Adv, 


Sold at drug store: 


FOR A TOMATO 


This Prize Tomato is the largest ever 
offered. The engraving shows one plant 

own by O. R. Foster, Florence, 
lass. bight is 11 ft. & im, and 
completely loaded with large, 
smooth,brightred tomatoes. Hun: 
dreds of my customers have had 
equal results. The quality is ex- 
cellent ; after you once test it you 








Tomatoes one family can use. 
1f started early, fruit ripens from 
July 4th until ‘frost. Single To- 
matoes have grown 6 inches in 
diameter and weight nearly 3 Ibs. 
and as hard all through as a hard 
bolled egg, with only ‘a few seeds 
ina Tomato, andentirely freefrom 
rot. This inammoth strain ean 
only be obtained from me. Iwant 
to get a tomato weighing 8 Ibs., 
and will pay 8500 eash to any 
person producing it. Plant some, 


You may get the 3 1b. Tomato— 
grow rapidly and are very orna- 
mental 


Is all head and sure to head, very 
uniform in size, firm and fine in 
texture, excellent in quality and a 

keeper. Single heads have 
weighed over 64 1 


EAiLY SNOWBALL TURNIP 


iR 
Is the earliest in the world, easy 
grown, size, excellent quality. 
illbe far ahead of yourneighbors. 
{271 will send a packet each of 
Prize Tomato, Cabbage and Turnip 
with my catalogue of b: ins, for only 25 cents. 
tr Every person sending silver for above collection 
addresses of 3 persons who buy seeds, will receive 
free a packet Silver Ball Lettuce, finest ‘variety ever 
ons and a fifty cent certificate for seeds, your choice 
‘rom my catalogue, free. Address 
F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onon. County, New York 
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THE GREAT SPIDER LILY. ances a7"! 


ure white blossoms of exquisite fragrance and unsurp: 
loveliest flowers grown. Large bulbs which will soon bloo 
for 60 cents we will send Manettia Vine, Spider Lily, 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra 
12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 2 


6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses Be. | 5 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 50c. | 20 
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Sree, 
JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 
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For $1 Free by Mail, 
), SIEBRECHT & WADLEY 
will send a choice growing 
ORCHID. 
For © cents, A Palm. For 
cents, A New Begonia. ae 


three for $1.50, with full di 
rections of treatment. 


409 Sth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
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PANSY IS NO 
doubt the acme of perfection, Nothing that we 
can say can give to the reader an adequate idea of their 
beauty and splendor, Their everblooming quality, 
giant size, velvety texture, marvelous of 
colorsrunning through almost every imaginable shade, 
is found in no other strain in America, Package post 
paid, 25c. My Catalogue contains colored plate of 
same painted from nature. Send 10c. forsame,or 25c. 
for pkg. of Fairy Pansy, and receive 





wn is the most magnificent flowering vine in cultf- 

ther for the house or garden, for it is loaded with 

very day in the year. In the house it can be trained 

and a window, and will be a solid wreath of bloom 
mmer and winter. In the garden, its charmin, 

everything. | Flowers, intense searlet, 

Yellow, the most brillant and striking combina- 

1 borne by the thousand, each flower keeping perfect 

nonth before fading. It is of the easiest culture, and 

hrive for an ith ordinary care. It can be 

r used for drooping from hang- 

way a perfect mass of the most lovely 


and foliage froin the root to the tips of the branches, 


t beauty and novelty attract every eye, Supply 
‘ou are not ready for the plants now we 
Plants, of the true variety, ALREADY 
teed to arrive in good order, 80 centa each, two for 
her elegant novelty free. 
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aBuperb Sced Novelty and Catalogue. 


Choice, by Mail Post-paid. 
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“ ti, different sorts named, 
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« For the Companion. 


UP THE TRAIL. 


They stood, a boy and a girl, at the entrance of 
the Grand Cafion, in the deep shadow of the cliff. 
They were not absorbed in the wonders of nature, 


but were gazing solemnly at each other. The boy | 


was known, at least by sight, wherever he went; 


he had such a straight, clean-cut, well-knit little ' 


figure, with honest, friendly gray eyes, and a 
ready smile. 

“He is the stirrin’est boy.’ the burro-keeper 
said; “and the girl, she’s the stirrin’est girl I ever 
see. There’s just nothing that there little girl 
couldn't do.” 

There was evi- 
dently no relation- 
ship between this 
“stirrin’ pair.” She 
was of a lighter 
build, more alert, of 
more nervous activ- 
ity. The pleasant 
little face was one 
to change expres- 
sion withevery pass- 
ing thonght. Just 
now the soft, dark 
eyes and pretty 
mouth showed the 
serious nature of 
the consultation. 

Pike’s Peak was 
the subject. Pike’s 
Peak was always 
the subject. They 
knew what it was, 
at Colorado Springs, 
to feel that strange, 
inexpressible thrill 
that comes when 
one looks down the 
broad avenue in the 
early morning at 
Pike’s Peak, as it 
looms up almost } 
overhead, so still, so 
imysterions, and so 
grand. 

It seemed then as 
if they could walk 
to the top in a few 
hours, and must do it. But at Manitou, “Pike's 
Peak" was in everybody's mouth. Burro parties 
went up frequently. A few people walked up, 


and to walk up was a distinction that the strong ; 


and active sought to attain. 
The fever seized the children. They had begged 


to be allowed “just to walk up Pike’s Peak," . 


only to be chagrined by the evident amusement 
of their elders at the proposition. 

To accomplish this one thing was their dream. 
It was discussed at every opportunity. The Cave 
of the Winds, the Garden of the Gods, Cheyenne, 
the Ute Pass—nothing was of consequence com- 
pared with walking up Pike's Peak. 

Now they had decided that go they must. Their 
plans were deeply laid. On the next day they | 
were to start. 
knew of no party going up. From the guides 
they had learned about the trail. It was twelve 
miles to the Peak from Manitou. Five miles up 
was the Half-way Honse; then came three miles 
of level, and three miles from the Peak was the 
engineer's camp, where surveys were being made 
for the cog-road. 

They knew the laws of the trail, that the pedes- 
trian should be carefu! not to drink much, no 
matter how thirsty, nor how tempting the cold, 
bubbling springs or streams, and that it was nec- 
essary to go slowly and rest often. 

Their plan was to start about seven o'clock. 
“And then, Connie” said John, concluding the 
conversation, ‘‘we shall reach the Peak about two 
o'clock, eat our lunch, and come just rushing 
down—that won't take long! And won't the 
folks leave off their laughing then! 
couldn't go hack home and tell the fellows I 
hadn't walked up Pike's Peak !”” 

They shook hands, and parted with a gravity 
befitting the occasion. 

At eight o'clock the next morning, successful at 
every turn, they were well on their way up the 
trail, each carrying a little twisted loaf of rye 
bread. John had a small, flat flask for water in 
his jacket pocket. Even at so slight an altitude 
above Manitou, breathing was a little difficult, 
and they were willing to stop frequently, and 
drink in the fresh, sunny air, not yet too hot; to 
look up wonderingly where the steep, scarred 
sides of the cafion cnt the sky with jagged edges; 
to notice the few twisted dwarfed trees clinging 
here and there; to hear the pounding roar of the 
stream so far below that they could not always 
sce it; to watch the little ice-cold, trickling sprii 
dripping into tiny basins scooped out by the 
guides beside the trail; to laugh and hear the 
langh echoed from cliff to cliff. 

By degrees the chasm with its steep, inclosing 




























It was their last chance, and they - 


Why, I, 


THE YOUTHS: 


| sides desinell to fade into the background, and 
they knew they were near the Half-way House. | 
| Most of the ascent had been very steep. It wags 
| hard work to breathe; the sun was intensely hot, 
and their sensations inclined them, on the whole, 
to side with those people, who, having walked | 
only to the Half-way Honse, declared that was 
the worst of the ascent, and that the rest of the 
trip was a mere nothing. 

They rather dreaded passing the Half-way 
House, fearing that some one would stop them 
there. But their fears were needless; nu one was 
in sight, and they passed the building unmolested. 

On the other side the trail wuund through a 
, meadow, following the streain, which was now a 
very mild-mannered stream, indeed, and could 
be crossed anywhere on stepping-stunes. On each 
side rose gently-sloping wooded hills. They sat 





| on the grassy bank to cool their feet in the water. 


“John,” said Connie, thoughtfully, ‘‘a good 
while before we reached the Half-way House we 
had little bits of fat shadows.”" 

John looked startled, and stvod up. 

“It isn't so very dumpy,"’ he 
said, scanning his shadow crit- 
ically. 

I 
—it 





ss it’s longer, because 


hesitated 





afternoon,” 





Connie. 

John’s reply was prompt, and 
to the point. “All right, I'm 
starved. We'll eat your loaf 
so you won't to carry 
as you're only 

quarters, and 


have 
any, so long 
ten and thr 


I’m eleven.” 





They lay stretched ont on 


the warm, green grass, their 
heads in the scant shade of a 
small tree, and munched their | 
rye bread slowly and with in-! 
tense appreciation. When | 
every crumb of the little loaf ; 


was gone, 


they picked them- 
selves up and tradged on, 
refreshed. 


The stream dwindled to a 


COMPANION. 
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that the wat the last t two miles of the three made an ascent 


of two thousand feet, without a break ; but they | 


did not understand the application of that fact to 
their trembling little legs. 

They heard voices, and looking, saw the ongi- 
neers coming down the trail tothe camp, swing- 
ing their lunch-pails and talking. They wore 
heavy boots and oil-skin cuats. 
his light jacket and shirt-waist, already damp, at 
his short trousers and black cotton stockings, 
then at Connie's soft felt hat crowded down on 
her dark, curly hair, at her flannel dress just to 
her knees, and constructed chiefly for cuolness 
and comfort, at her thin black stockings, and the 
scuffed-up little low shoes. 

They heard the men say it was hailing farther 
up, and bitter cold, and that they had quit work. 
Then the men disappeared in the big tent, and all 
was quiet. 

Their chance had come. The tents were safely 
passed. John stopped to refill his flask at the 
spring, the best water on the monntain, the guides 
had said. John was sure it was at least the 
coldest ; it was so cold that filling the bottle made 
his fingers ache. 

The trail was not very steep; the soil was 
pebbly, and httle green things and tiny yellow 
flowers grew wherever they best might. The 
view was fine. The wooded hills and bits of 
meadow between, the gleaming pools, the level 
distances were all scen through a soft, transpar- 
ent mist that lent an unreal glory. The children 
felt the beauty of it, and held each other's hands 
and gazed, when they stopped for breath. 

They did not talk much; level as the trail was 
they could go but a few steps ata time. The air 
was growing piercingly cold; the rain changed to 
a cutting, wind-driven sleet. John took off his 
jacket, and put it over Connie's shoulders. She 
promptly returned it. 

“Connie. if you don’t pat that on I'll leave it 
right here, and we'll both freeze,’’ he said, stub- 
bornly. 

Connie made a movement as if to stick to her 
refusal; then she quietly put on the jacket, and 
said they would take turns in wearing it. 








tiny thread, so shallow that John had hard work 
to fill the flask. Then the trail left the stream | 
{altogether, and struck off through thin pine 
woods that did not seem to give any shade from 
| the oppressive sun. ! 

“I thought we’d have reached the camp long 

before this, Con,” puffed John, feeling the backs 
‘ of his legs tenderly. 

“The camp's above timber line, you know,’ 
| Connie replied, “and that high hill over there has | 
trees on top.”” 

On they went, silently, to save their breath, 
resting frequently ; measuring each new ascent 
with a thought to the amount of strength it would i 
| require; taking little swallows from the flask to] 
cool their parched throats, though the water was 
now anything but cold; struggling up, breathing 
harder and harder, and thankful beyond expres- 
sion when the sun went under a cloud. 

When they were about on a level with the top 
of the hill Connie had noticed, the trail turned, 
and they had a wide view spread before them. , 
They could see their track through the incadow, | 
but not farther, hills seemed to cut it off, and then 
on down below the hills great reaches of flat 
country, divided off into little parallelograms, 

| reaching to the horizon. 

Connie stretched herself out on a flat rock, and 
lay there panting, watching the darkening sky. 
The air was cooler. 

John undertook to reconnoitre. From a higher 
rock he saw the engineers’ camp, three or four 
large, square canvas tents. The trail ran past the 
tents; below the trail, down the steep declivity, 
were straggling pine-trees. Above the trail, up 
| beyond the tents, were rocks, nothing but rocks. 

A man, with shirt-sleeves rolled up, and who 
\looked as if he might be cooking, came to the 
| door of the largest tent. 

j There was no use in trying to pass that man. 

John sat down by Connie, and they discussed the 
| situation. Their plan was simple in the extreme, 

merely to wait for a good chance, and harry by 
the camp. 

| They waited and talked in low tones. They 
even felt enough surplus energy to shy stones 
down among the timber. The clouds darkened. 

A mist gathered, and then changed into a fine 
| rain. 

The children looked at each other in dismay. 
| «What do you think, Connie? Shall we stop? 
, It's sure to rain now!” 

“We won't give it up now! No, sir. [never 
j felt better. I'm all rested. It’s only three miles | 

to the top, and you know the mile after you leave 

the camp is real level.”" 
| John’s face cleared and brightened. They knew 





| down, 


Then the trail struck the rocks, and seemed to 
turn straight upward. It was growing darker 
and darker; they could just see their way. Their 
breathing was very labored, and they could hear 
the heavy beating of their own hearts. 

“We'll get there, Con,” said John, cheerily; 


“it's only two miles now, and it can't take for- + 


ever.”” 

But soon they could not see the trail. They 
kept in it only because there was no other place 
to walk. The wind buffeted them, the hail slashed. 
down mercilessly. When they stopped to rest, 
the cold was bitter, and the rocks chilled them 
through their thin clothes. 

Everywhere there was a sound of running, 
trickling, gurgling water. It washed down in the 
trail; they were walking 1n ice-cold water. When 
Connie stepped into the little hollows, she could 
feel the water wash over her low shoes. She felt 
numbed to the knees. She could hear John's 
labored breathing just behind her, and fancied 
she could hear the beating of his heart. 

She remembered hearing that some people at 
the top of Pike’s Peak fainted, because the air 
was so light, and that people with something the 
| matter with their hearts night die from it. Sup- 
pose John had something the matter with his 
heart! 

It was so hard to move one foot after the other, 
and all the time she was saying to herself, half- 
consciously, “O God, please make me a good 
girl, please make me a good girl.” 

Then she stumbled over a rock. John tried to 
hold her, and fell with her. The rock had acted 
as dam for the water, and before they could lift 
themselves they were soaked 
with it. Ob, the icy chill of 
that water! They struggled 
on, and then came a horror. . 

«John, half-sobbed Con- Lb ign 
nie, “we're going doten !”” f 

If they were going down, 
that meant that they were 
lost, that they were off the 
trail, that they would go 
stumbling around that rocky 
peak in the fearful darkness, 
as long as they could stand, 
only to fall into some cleft, 
utterly worn out, and chilled 
past endurance, and— 

“Down? We 
must stop !”" said 
John. ‘*Just 
wait, Con, don’t 
move.”” 

He went back 
a few steps. In 
spite of the rush- 
ing of wind and 
water, she could 
hear him slip 
and stumble. 


Suppose he should fall, and she could not find | 


him? 
But she heard a short, quick call above the 

storm. “Come, Con, right along where I did.” 
She went, and reached him. They held each 

other's hands tight, while they waited for breath, 
“We'll follow the water; that must come 

was John’s brief explanation. 

That was the hardest struggle. 


John looked at 


They did not’ 


seem tu be in the trail, for they climbed over 
rocks, up and on, blindly, despairingly, breathing 
as though their lungs and hearts would burst. 
Then John gave a desperate cry, and fell face 
downward on a rock. 

Connie dropped beside him. “John, John,” 
she said, chokingly, ‘don't give up!" 

He clutched her hand, and they lay there, 
whipped by the fierce wind, their bodies heaving. 
with every breath. 

Looking down off into the night. Connie saw 
rows of lights crossing one another, like a little 
garden; quite near they seemed, and yet so im- 
measurably far away, so terribly far away. 

“Look, John!" whispered Connie. 

He roused himself. ‘Colorado Springs, I 
guess," he said, after a pause. Then came the 
thought of Maniton, and his mother. His heart 
gave way, and he sobbed. 

Connie gulped back the knot in her throat, and 
kept saying to herself mechanically, ‘*O God, 
please make me a good girl, please make mea 
good girl.” 

A lethargy was stealing over Jobn. He thonght 
it was time to go to bed, and he started to say his 
| prayers, and thonght his mother was there. ““Now 
I lay me down to sleep,"’ he murmured. 

‘No, John, no!’ Connie shook him with all 
her fast-ebbing strength. ‘We must move, we 
must !”" 

“You go, Con. If we had only reached the 
top, I wouldn't care so much. It's worse for you, 
Connie, you're your mother's only one, and 
there's six of us, Con. Nat can have my—knife.”” 

Connie raised herself by a tremendous effort, 
and tried to drag Jobn, but she was too weak. 
She could see a little nore plainly; the sky was 
lighter overhead. It came upon her like a flash 
that they had reached the top. She was sure she 
saw something dark ahead, perhaps a rock, per- 
haps a building. 

“John,” she cried, with a thrill in ber voice 
that roused the boy at once. “We're here! We're 
here! John, we've walked it!" 

It was the one touch that could have fired the 
boy. 

“Walked it!”” 
veins. 

Surely, the ground was level. It was only a 
few steps to the dark mass, and it was a building, 

but there was no sign of habitation. 
| «It’s not the right one, that's all,” said John, 
stoutly. ‘There are two men at the old signal 
station all summer, and you know it. There's 
the light now.” 

They did not mind that awful blackness of 
darkness; they did not feel the cold, nor the hail 
and snow, nor their wet clothes. They did not 
feel the exhaustion beyond effort, nor that horri- 
ble beating of their hearts. 

They were there! Up to the door they marched, 
saw the bright light shining through the low 
window, and rapped on the door with a will. 

A young man opened it. There, in the broad 
path of light, stood the two wet children. 

“My soul!" gasped the man, and pulled the 
children in out of the snow. ‘My soul, Bob, 
| babies !”" 

The other man stood aghast. John waked up 
to the humor of the situation. They were in a 
warm room, not out on that desolate mountain 
side. 

“We walked up,” he said, his cheeks glowing, 
| his eyes flashing. ‘‘We walked up the trail from 
Manitou, and we thought we'd get here about 
noon, but we didn't. Oh, but we ‘most died, out 
here!"" He sank down in a chair. 

“Please, sirs,’’ said Connie, shaking back her 
}damp hair, and looking from one to the other, 
| “May we have some hot water? John must soak 
his feet-—my mother always says so, and ginger- 

tea we get at home.” 

The men put the chil- 

a . dren close to the stove, 

* made the blazing woud 

fire seven times hotter, 

~ heated water and made 

ginger-tea. The chil- 

dren laughed and joked, 

and thought it a “great 
picnic.”” 

Cots were made up 
in the room, not far 
from the fire, and cov- 
erlets heaped upon 
them. 

Other travellers who 
stayed at the Pike's 
Peak House over night paid a 

dollar for their lodging, and a 
dollar for each meal; but no 
money questions disturbed the 
minds of these two young ad- 
venturers. They ate with great 
gusto their breakfast of strange- 
looking fried eggs, fried potatoes 
swimming in grease, doughy 
biscuits and muddy coffee, and 
were planning their return mean- 
while. They decided that they could never return 
down the trail, but would go by the carriage road. 
to Cascade. They knew the distance to Cascade 
was seventeen miles, but that was nothing to 
them. hey insisted that they did not feel lame, 
nor tired. ‘The air was invigoration itself; the 
sunshine seemed to possess a quality unknown to 
lower levels. 

The view was magnificent; 


He jumped up, new life in his 






























it.was such a novel 
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expertence to look at the snow lying all around 
them, and then off over the green hills, valleys, 
and fields, so far below them. 

Standing on the crest, they could see the carriage 
road wind like great S's down to the timber-line 
and farther, and promptly reached the conclusion 
that they could save several miles going ‘“’cross 
lots.” Watching thelr chance, and with a parting 
yell, feeling that they had a fair start in case of 
pursuit, down they went, helter-skelter, pitching, 
falling, laughing, up and ou again. Life was 
grand! 

‘They spent the dime that represented John’s all 
for come milk and bisculta at a shanty just above 
Green Mountain Falls. Conversation with the 
vendor decided them to go down the Green Moun. 
tain Falls gorge, instead of to Cascade, since it 
was much nearer. Down they went, trembling 
from sheer exhaustion If they stood still, their legs 
aching, but thelr faces smiling and jolly. They 
had walked up Pike’s Peak, and down again, and 
were nearly home. 

Not far from the foot they meta man climbing 
up, who eyed them narrowly. ‘Are you the two 
children who are lost?” he said. 

“We're not lost!” they answered. 

“I believe you are, you scamps! Your mothers 
are fairly crazy with grief, and the whole country 
is being searched. I saw your father, sir, down 
below here, looking as white aa a sheet. 

‘The fun was all gone. Frightened, trembling, 
feeling all the weariness in them, realizing that it 
was late in the afternoon, they went on, more and 
more slowly. 

Then they were met by a man who was out seck- 
ing them. They hardly knew what happened 
next. Every one seemed to know about it; 
strangers wiped thelr faces and shook hands; 
women kissed each other and cried; every one on 
the train from Green Mountain Falls to Manitou 
congratulated every one else. 

‘A crowd followed them to the hotel. Their 
mothers were there, and the “stirrin’ pair” were 
cried over, and kissed, and praised, and scolded. 
Then the two mothers hurried them Into their 
respective rooms and beds, and the children went 
to sleep like clock-work. 

‘The burro-keeper wound up a certain favorite 
story of his for weeks afterwards with: “Yee, alr! 
Tl be blessed if they didn’t walk clean from 
Manitot to Green Mountain Falla, over the top of 
Pike's Peak! That there boy and that there girl 
are the two stirrin’est children ever born Into this 
‘ere world.” ELvIRTON Waicut. 
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For the Companion. 
STARS IN JANUARY. 


One of my earliest recollections {s of standing 
by an open window watching the “Yard L,” as it 
rose slowly above the tops of the trees, and won- 
dering if the line of three stars which forma its 
stem was exactly three feet in length. 

1 dare suy the reader has never heard of the 
“Yard L." It ls not one of the old “conetella- 
tions;” that fs, one of those quaint figures of men 
and monsters with which the imagination of 
ancient star-gazers covered the starry firmament. 
Indeed, I have never met with the name in print; 
but that is the name by which I first learned to 
know the three bright stars—and one fainter star 
near them—which form the belt of Orion, and 
which are sometimes called “Jacob's Staff” and 
sometimes the “Three Kings.” 

All must be familiar with this splendid constel- 
lation Orion, which stands in the heavens like a 
gigantic letter X, forming on these winter evenings 
the most conspicuous ornament of the southern 
skies. To me, its most attractive feature is still 
the “Yard L.” 

The ancients saw in this striking group of stara 
the figure of a giant. Orion was fabled to have 
been a mighty hunter and warrior of the olden 
times, who, after his death, was placed among the 
stars. A very ancient glant he certainly is; we 
find mention of him in the very oldest books we 
have—for instance in the Book of Job, where the 
question is asked, “Canst thou bind the sweet in. 
fluences of Pletades, or loose the bands of Orion?” 
This is an allusion to the eupposed influence of 
the stars over the weather and the seasons. 

But it is not of these stars as a constellation that 
I wish particularly to speak. We will take this 
group as a starting-point for a little ramble among 
the stars of this region of the heavens, darting 
about here and there, and picking up such items 
about them as seem to be of interest. 








“ Magnitudes.” 


The stars are not all of the same brilllancy. 
Astronomers have classed them, somewhat rough- 
ly, according to “magnitudes,” a word that refers 
not to the size of the star, but to the brilliancy of 
the light that reaches us from it. The very bright. 
est stars are sald to be of the firat magnitude. 
Orion contains two stars of this class—Betelgeuze, 
in the upper left-hand corner, and Rigel, in the 
lower right-hand corner—names given to them by 
the old Arab astronomers. 

There are in the heavens but eighteen or twenty 
stars of the firat magnitude, of whieh twelve only 
are visible in the United States, the rest being so 
situated In the southern hemisphere that they 
never appear above our horizon. ‘The unequal 
distribution of the bright stars over the heavens is 
illustrated by the fact that, of these twelve, six are 
in or around the constellation Orion, as we shall 
see. 

Stars not quite bright enough to he classed as of 
the first magnitude—for instance the three in the 
Velt of Orion—are sald to be of the second magni. 
tude. Then there are stars of the third, fourth, 
Afth and sixth magnitudes, the last being the very 
faintest stars visible to keen eyes on a very clear 
night. 

But we by no means perceive all the stars with 
the naked eye. The telescope brings into view at 
least ten thousand times as many other stars, all 
80 faint ax to be beyond the range of our viston: 
and the magnitudes are continued on down to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth, stars of the last belng 
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80 exceedingly faint thiat only so powerful an in- 
strument ae the great Lick telescope can bring 
them into view. 

‘To the left of Orion, and nearly on a line with 
the three stars in the belt, we may see an exceed- 
ingly brilliant star—ae brilliant, in fact, 60 astrono- 
mers say, as five ordinary stars of the first magni- 
tude. This is Sirius, more familiarly known as the 
Dog-atar. 

Sirius. 


‘There is a curious history in this name Dog-star. 
‘The name bas of course no reference to the mad- 
ness to which ignorant people have supposed the 
canine race to be pecullarly subject during 
“@og-daye,” in August; nor, perbaps, was it given 
originally to the star because of any fancied re- 
semblance to a dog in It or in the group to which 
It belongs. 

‘The name was given to it by the Egyptians 
three thousand years ago, for a reason which illus- 
trates one very important service which was ren- 
dered in former times by the stars and constella- 
tions. If you were to rise on a morning about 
the middle of August, at say four o'clock, while 
the stare were still shining, you might see Orion 
hanging low in the east, and beneath him this star, 
Sirius, just vielble above the horizon. 

‘This is what the ancients meant by the “rising” 
of a star or a constellation; it was its first appear- 
ance at daybreak above the horizon in the east. 
‘And since the constellations all rise at particular 
seazons of the year, some in summer and some in 
winter, they were excellent guides for the farmer 
in those days before the invention of calendars and 
almanacs, enabling him to keep an accurate trace 
of the seasons. 

In Egypt, three thousand years ago, Sirius rose, 
not in August, but about the middle of July, for a 
reason which we need not stop to explain. Now it 
go happened that about the same time began the 
annual overflow of the Nile, which was a great 
blessing to the Egyptian husbandmen, since it 
watered and fertilized their land. Naturally the 
Egyptians, being star-gazere, associated these two 
events—the rising of Sirlus and the overflowing of 
the Nile; and since the star seemed to preside or 





keep watch over this latter occurrence, they called | 


it “the sentinel,” “the dog,"—a name which has 
clung to it ever since. 

In the Egyptians’ tongue the name of this star 
was Sothis. Its hrilllancy and the important ser- 
vice which it was supposed to render to the farmer 
made it an object of especial veneration. It was 
believed to be the residence of the soul of the 
godiless Isis; and the day of ity rising was the 
beginning of the Egyptian year. 

This is, by some authorities at least, regarded as 
the origin of the name. But the Greek astrouomers, 
perhaps seizing on the idea without Investigating 
the reason, found and pictured in their charts of 
the heavens two dogs. Sirius is in the head of the 
larger, or Canle Major, while near by is the con- 
stellation of the lesser dog, or Canis Minor. 

You may see, above Sirius, and at about the 
same distance from it and from Betelgeuze, 
another first-magnitude star, named Procyon. 
These three stars form the corners of a nearly 
equal-sided triangle. The name Procyon signifies 
“befove-the-dog.” This star was so called because 
it rises a short time before Sirius, and seems to 
give warning of its approach. It Is in the constel- 
lation of Canis Minor. 

To the right of Orion, and nearly on a atraight 
line drawn from Sirlus through the belt, and at 
about the same distance as Strins from these three 
stars is Aldebaran, sometimes called the “Bull's 
Eye,” which is also a star of the first magnitude— 
the principal star in the constellation Taurus, or 
the Bull. 

Here are five of the aix very bright stare of 
which I spoke. To find the sixth, look directly 
overhead, at atime when Orion te almost exactly 
south, and you will see Capella, the Kid, which is 
the principal star in the constellation Auriga, or 
the Charioteer. 


The Distance of Sirius. 


Sirius, because of {ta great brilliancy, may no 
doubt be supposed to be the nearest of the stars. 
Although It is not the nearest, yet it is among the 
nearest. I doubt if I can give a very distinet im- 
pression of how far Sirius is away; but let us see. 

From here to the sun is about ninety-three mil- 
lion miles. If we could travel toward the sun with 
the highest speed of an express train—say at a 
rate of aixty miles an hour—without stopping day 
or night, and bearing with us a charm against old 
age, we should reach our destination in about one 
uundred and sixty years. Now, the distance to 
Sirius, according to the latest estimates, is fully 
six hundred thousand times the distance to the 
sun. Exprese.train apeed would hardly suit us on 
a trip to that star. 

Suppose that we were to travel with the enor. 
mous speed of light, which reaches us from the 
sun ina little over eight minutes. We would hardly 
care to travel faster than that; but even at this 
inconceivable rate, it would take us nearly ten 
years to reach our Journey's end and alight upon 
Sirius. 

Aud what should we find when we reached our 
journey’s end, and, indeed, long before we reached 

Not a atar, as you can easily imagine, but a 
sun, and a very enormous sun, too. The exact size 
of Sirius Is not easily determined; but in all prob- 
ability it 18 a stupendous flery globe, having a 
ameter six or possibly eight or ten times that of 
our own sun. 

Our sun, placed by the side of Sirius, would 
make but a poor figure, shining as a star of about 









the fourth or fifth magnitude. Indeed, our aun, | 


which to us appears so grand a luminary because 
we are comparatively near to it, is, after all, a 
rather unimportant member of the family of celes- 
tlal bodies, being probably smaller than are the 
most of the stars which are visible to the naked 
eye. 

The Great Nebula. 


We will return to Orion—to the “Yard L," from 
which we started. Directly beneath the lower- 





most of the three stars which form the stem of the 





L,—I insist on calling these stara an L, because I 
s0 learned them,—at a distance about equal to the 
length of this line, la one of the most mysterious 
objects in the whole heavens—the great Orion 
nebula. It can be seen well only through a large 
telescope; but even an opera-glass will enable one 
to discover here a little whitish spot, resembling @ 
blurred star. 

“Nebula” means cloud. It 1s a name given by 
astronomers to a class of objects, which are inter- 
spersed in great numbers among the stars, some 
very minute and gome of a considerable size, which 
have the appearance of luminous mist or flecks of 
bright cloud. 

‘The Orion nebula is the largest of these. It isa 
splendid object when seen through a good tele- 
scope, resembling strangely the head of some mon- 
ster animal, being quite bright on one side, where 
its mouth and its proboscis or trunk may be seen, 
while on the other side ite light fades away into a 
sort of shaggy mane. 

‘Astronomers have long studied this mysterious 
object and wondered what St is. It is only aince 
the Invention of that wonderful instrument, the 
spectroscope, that they have been able to decide 
this question; and they tell us that this miety 
object is a mase of luminous gases. 

What le it doing here? Well, it ts a strange 
thought, and yet not altogether a mere guess, that 
theae gases are slowly condensing, and that out 
of the material which they contain will be formed, 
ages upon ages hence, new stars, new worlds— 
stara which will shine in the heavens long after 
the light has departed from our sun and all life, 
human, animal, and vegetable, has dieappeared 
from our little globe, the earth. 

GEORGE 8. JONES. 
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For the Companion. 
CHEATING INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


FIRST PAPER. 


It was never known how the barn took fire, but 
certain it fs that Joshua Farnsworth never re- 
covered one penny of the large amount for which 
he had been insured. 

He was a sharp, grasping, scheming man, eager 
for wealth and unprincipled in bis dealings, and 
ready to take advantage of a legal quibble in 
repudiating any bargain which he regretted, or In 
compelling the carrying out of any agreement 
which, however unfalr ft might be to another, was 
profitable to himself. 

Those who had business with him had to be 
cautious and alert to save themselves from Imposi- 
tion. He was shunned in the village, and did not 
seem to regret his loneliness. 

But, unpopular as he was, sympathy was not 
withheld from him, when one morning his home 
was found in ashes—a heap of charred timbers in 
place of a commodious house and outbuildings; 
and suspicion was rife that the fire had been the 
work of come one who sought revenge. 

Joshua himself was positive that it could be 
traced toan incendiary. Neither lamp nor kitchen 
fire had been lighted In the house the previous 
evening, and he had been in bed several hours 
when aroused by the emoke and flame. He spoke 
of offering a large reward for the discovery of the 
miscreant, and turned his back on those who 
attempted to condole with him, as if he held them 
responsible in a measure for his misfortune. 

Nor did he need condolence particularly. The 
property was Insured for all it was worth, and he 
at once put in his claim for the amount of the 
policy. 





A Detective in Town, 


About this time a gentleman attached to the in- 
surance conipany came to the village, aa it was 
supposed, to adjust the loss, He was a bland, 
softmannered, low-voiced person, dressed in 
black, with white hair and white slde-whiskers; a 
clergyman, one would have said, or a retired 
merchant with a taste for philosophy. He soon 
became acquainted In the village, and instead of 
spending but a day there, and then returning to 
Boston, he remained a week. He liked the air of 
New Hampshire, he said, and there was nothing to 
prevent liim from taking a little rest. 

In conversation he was reticent, and it was only 
after he went away that those who had talked with 
him bethought themselves how skillfully he had 
drawn them out, prompting diecloaures without 
appearing to do so, and asking leading questions 
without exciting any suspicion as to his motives. 

What information he took away with him la not 
known, but the company did not pay Joshua 
Farnsworth’s policy. He threatened to bring a 
laweult, but he never did. ‘Then it was whispered 
that he himself had set the house on fire, intending 
to defraud the insurance company, and that the 
quiet gentleman had picked up all the evidence 
necessary during hia sojourn in the village. 

‘This suspicion had slumbered and been forgotten 
for a year or more, when It was revived by the 
arrest of Joshua Farnaworth for arson in Kansan, 
to which State he had removed from New Hamp. 
shire after the fire. The evidence against him 
there wax conclusive, and he was promptly con. 
victed and sent to prison. : 

The writer of these tines knows the quiet gentle 
man very well. He is the special agent of the 
Insurance company, and is employed in investi, 
gating claims which are believed to be fraudulent, 

“Maybe there's more things in a eyclopedee,” 1 
once heard a farmer say of him, “but hie heal 
aint empty, I tell you." 








Ferreting out Fraud. 


No lawyer in the land is more adroit than he in 
the art of cross-examination, He leads the wit. 
hess on by appearing to agree with him in every. 
thing, and thus encourages him to abandon all 
reservation. He always appears to be on the side 
of the policy-holder, and determined to vindicate 
him, while in reality, perhaps, he is convicting 
him on his own evidence. The innocent, of course. 
have nothing to feur, but it ix seldom that the 
Wrong-doer, like Joshua Farnsworth, cepapes this 
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astute detective, whoge note-books would supply a 
dozen novelists with plote. Especially interesting 
are those cases which he narrated to me, of at- 
tempted frauds in life insurance. 

Sometimes death is feigned by those whose lives 
are insured, with euch an appearance of reality 
that doctors are deceived. Again, the policy-holder 
mysteriously disappeara, leaving behind him 
strong presumptive evidence of his death, though 
the body cannot be found. 

Still another kind of fraud fe that by which 
an applicant for a policy representa bimeelf as 
another person, who «does not appear, the latter 
being-in ill health and untngurable, while the 
applicant who impersonates him is in all waya 
eligible. 

‘An inaurance company Is brought by these at- 
tempted frauds between two fires. In the first 
place, it must not appear to resist any rightful 
claim, since to do so would frighten away possible 
ineurers, and thus damage Ita business. On the 
other hand, it must be wary and watchful to pro. 
tect itself from the extremely ingenious plots 
which are often formed to defraud it. 

Let us take an incident out of the apecial agent’s 
note-book, to show how crafty some of the plots 
are, Names will be changed, of course, but in all 
other respects the story is quite true. 


Where a Crime Was Committed. 


Rerkeley is @ fishing village, a cluster of strag 
gling houses of gray shingles and clapboards. The 
high white tower of a light-house rises among 
them, out of a hollow in the wind-driven ridges of 
sand, which stretch from the sea-line as far inland 
as the eye can reach. 

Ocean and sand fill the scene in all directions; 
the sca rolling in with a deep, booming sound, even 
when the surface is emooth and the skies are 
cloudless. In the distance is the bright green of 
the salt marshes on the further shore, and the 
foliage around a village steeple; but the only 
vegetation on the outer beach fa a bristling fringe 
of grass along the hillocke and a few clumps of 
dwarf cedara which have been pitiably ‘warped 
and bent. 

How do the people live in eo forlorn a spot? 
‘The sea yields them all they have, and sometimes 
after a storm it tosses up richer spoil than they 
ever find In thelr nets. Ip the dark little village 
store there are fabrics and flagons which never 
saw the inside of the custom-house; it’s au ill 
wind that blows no good, and now and then a 
choice bit of cargo Is washed ashore from a wreck 
on the outer bar. 

Besides, the gunning and the fishing are 50 
good—ducks, snipe, mackerel and bluefish—that 
visitors often come down from the city for the 
sport. They are usually staid and well-to-do bus. 
iness men, whose clerks would never recognize 
them in the slouch hats and leather or oll-ekin 
jackets which they wear in their expeditions. 


Who Did It. 


Such a foppish sportsman is seldom seen among 
them as the “arrival”? who entered “Harry Hast- 
ings” as his name in the dog-eared register of the 
tavern, with a boldness of flourish that would 
have done credit to a professor of penmanship. 

Everything about this young man was new and 
of the latest pattern, from his gun.case to the 
dainty little tennis cap he wore on his head. His 
creamy flannel trousers, the belt that held them 
around his slender waist, the plated buckle—even 
the pale yellow moustache on his upper lip and 
the crisp curls on his head—somehow looked asif 
they had never been worn before. 

Fastidious as he was in dress, he was friendly 
and hearty in manner, and the prejudice which 
his firet appearance created gradually passed 
away. Only one person expressed a settled feel- 
ing against him, and that was Fred Rutgers, @ 
young boatman and fisherman, who, after a few 
conversations with him, dropped his acquaintance. 

Mr. Hastings, who did not appear to be more 
than twenty-one or twenty-two years old, gave 
himeelf out as a stock-broker in Wall Street, and 
marvellous were the stories he told of the ease 
with which fortunes were made there. He glowed 
as he recounted the sharpness of the operators 
and the gullibility of the public. The public, he 
said, consisted of a parcel of fools, and it was a 
good thing when they were victimized. 

“There's no need to have the eyes peeled to see 
what sort of a business that 1s,” sald Fred Rutgers, 
who was standing by. 

“What would you call it?” 

‘Swindling,” replied Fred, coolly. 

Mr. Hastings winced and tittered as Fred walked 
away. 

No one listened with so deep an interest to theee 
recitals as Harvey Tucker, a gaunt, sallow-faced 
young man who acted as clerk of the tavern of 
which his father was the landlord. In his dress 
he imitated what he called “city style.” All that 
Harry Hastings wax, he would have lked to be, 
and they became friends and companions at once. 
They had several qualities In common. Hastings 
was sharp and unscrupulous; Harvey was un- 
scrupulous but not sharp; though, of course, he 
believed himself to be a keen-witted youth, whose 
destiny wax to make a stir in the world. 








An Accomplice. 


A month passed, and the dapper little visitor 
still lingered in the village, though his reason for 
prolonging his stay was a mystery, since be 
seemed to care little for either fishing or shoot- 
ing. He was too fond of luxury to rise at four 
o'clock on cold mornings and paddle out into the 
narrow bays and channels in the salt meadows 
where the birds might have been found, and he 
boldly declared that bluefigh suited him best when 
cooked with plenty of seasoning and served for 





jounced one day that a chum of his was 
coming down from the city for a day's sport, and, 
nstructing Harvey to procure a boat, be 
invited him to mike the third in the party. 
A small sloop, with a long, overhanging stern 
like that of a cutter, was hired, and an abundant 











luncheon stowed away inthe lockers. The “chum” 
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arrived in the evening, and soon after daybreak 
the next morning the three set sail in high spirits, 
heading for the winding channels of the salt 
meadows. Foran hour or more the white topsail 
was visible, like a bird hovering over the vividly 
green sedge, and then it melted in the increasing 
light of the advancing day. 


The Crime. 


It was late at night when the boat returned, and 

Fred Rutgers, who was seated at the end of the 
crazy old pier, sneered as he saw how carelessly 
she was handled. She struck the piles with such 
force that she rebounded, and the mainsail settled 
down upon the heads of those on board. Harvey 
was the first to come ashore, and the visitor quickly 
followed; but Hastings was not visible. 
+ “What luck?” sald Fred, as they passed him. 
He noticed then that Harvey was shaking as with 
the ague, and the lantern in the boy's hand showed 
that his face was a ghastly white. 

“He’s lost—he's drowned!” he cried, In a trem- 
bling voice. 

“Poor Harry!” said his companion. “He fell 
overboard soon after dark, and we couldn’t see 
anything of him. He must have struck his head 
ashe fell.” 

They agreed in their account of the accident. 
They had been cruising about the “thorough- 
fares,” as the passages in the meadows are called, 
and had caught some fish and shot some ducke. 
Harry had been in his gayest mood, laughing and 
singing all day long. After supper he had gone 
into the bow, and while they were making for 
home, and he was stl sitting with his legs dang. 
ling from the jib-boom, he had fallen overboard. 

They had at once put the boat about, hoping to 
pick him up, but they had not been able to see 
him, nor had they heard a sound save a gurgling 
cry, & moment after he fell. 

It waa remembered that he had always said he 
could not swim, and that in bathing in the heavy 
aurf on the outer beach he had been very cautious. 


The elaborate wardrobe of the unfortunate youth | 


was packed up, and a search for the body having 
been futile, the friend from New York, whose 
bame was Mallison, returned to the city. 

A few days later the special agent of an in- 
surance company appeared on the scene—the same 
benevolent-looking gentleman who has already 
been described. Harry Hastings’s life was in- 
sured in the company for ten thousand dollars, 
and he had assigned the policy to Verplanck Mal- 
Mson. 

The agent made Inquiries, and had a long inter- 
view with Harvey Tucker; but, ingenious as he 
was, he could draw out nothing beyond the simple 
facts that have already been recorded. He went 
away satisfied, so it appeared, that Harry Hastings 
was dead, and that his friend Mallison had a 
legitimate claim on the company. 

So it appeared, but in reality he was not satisfied 
at all. Without mentioning his suspicions in 
Berkeley, he went to Atlantic City and quickly 
employed several surfmen to renew the search for 
the body. 

As usual, he was not mistaken, though it was not 
the surfmen who verified his suspicions. 


The Rogue Caught. 


Strolling along an unfrequented part of the 
beach one night, Fred Rutgers, gun in hand, saw a 
ght glimmering in an old wreck, and, moved 
partly by curiosity and partly by the spirit of 
adventure, he noiselessly approached it. The fore 
part of the wreck had long ago sunk out of sight 
in the sands, but the poop was still above the 
surface. The light came through a gap in the 
cabin, and a faint column of smoke curled up in 
the cold night air. 

Fred peeped within. If he had believed in 
ghosts he would have quickly retired, for Harry 
Hastings was there beyond a doubt. Rutgers was 
startled for a moment, but then he remembered 
that ghosts do not cook their suppers, as the appa- 
rition in the cabin was doing. 

He coughed, and put his head into the aperture. 

“What—what’s the matter?” cried the fugitive, 
as soon as he recognized him. 

“I’m keeping my eyes peeled,” Fred replied, 
calmly. ‘Just come along with me. Ifthe people 
of Berkeley were never glad to see you before, 
they'll welcome you now.” 

Fred escorted his prisoner home, and in a few 
days both Mallison and Harvey Tucker were also 
under arrest. It was soon proved, however, that 
Tucker had been duped, and that he really believed 
that Hastings had been drowned. 

The confederates had needed a witness to the 
alleged accident, and had chosen him as one who 
could be imposed upon easily. Their Intention 
was, of course, to cheat the insurance company, 
and every detail had been prearranged. 

The moment Hastings fell, Mallison took the 
tiller, and while appearing to put the boat about, 
had headed her away from the spot. Hastings 
had kept still on the water until she was out of 
hearing and had then, being an excellent swimmer, 
struck out for the shore, intending to escape sume 


night by a yacht which he was looking for when | 


Fred Rutgers surprised him. 
WiLuiaM H. RIDEING. 
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For the Companion. 


A POSTAGE-STAMP BASKET. 


A pretty little accessory to the writing-desk fsa 
miniature waste-basket. 

Of thread No. 40—or thereabouts—crochet a solid 
bottom. Crochet it round and round, in single 
crochet, until] its diameter is 144 or 13 inches. 

Then crochet the sides shell-atitch. Make it 
gently flaring, like a peach-basket, and of a helght 
to correspond with the bottom. 

With gold or silver paint go over the whole care- 
fully, taking special pains to preserve the open. 
work effect. 

Tt 1s quite a dainty little affair, and useful to hold 
small scraps or postage-stamps. 

Dorcas EYELET. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


For Coughs, Colds, etc., effectual relief is found 
in the use of “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Price, 5 cts. 
Sold everywhere, and only in boxes. (Adv. 


oe 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 

be matied on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 

27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 





MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A large, handsome Map of the United States, mounted 
and suitable for office or home use, is issued by the 
Burlington, route, | Copies will be given free when 
it can be done without expense for transmission ; or 
they will be mailed to any address on receipt of six 





You 
Can 
Have 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable | © 


THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS | j@ 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are | 3 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather | 9 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown 
by cut in this advertisement to any address, prepatd : | 
41.50, Ladies’ sizes; Men’s sizes, 25 cents more; Chil: | 
ren’s sizes, 40 cents less, Any'width. Black or Red. | ' 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list sent on application. | 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 











122 East 13th Street, New Yor 


For 
Boys 


~ This shoe was first made by 
us for use in families of a few of 


an: 
cent in postage by P. 8S. EUSTIS, Gen’l Pass. 
Agent, C., B. & Q. R. f., Chicago, Ill 

The Land of ‘Tall 
Trees, Fine Agri 
cultural Land, Rich 
Mineral Deposits and 
Salmon Fisheries. For full information concerning the 


sii cates PUGET SOUND 


and the wonderful 
es free, Address, 


copy of tne Beattie 
POSTAINTELLIGENCER. Ose Soottlo Wask: 
BUGGIES CAR at 3 PRICE 
mae RRS 


7 












TopBusey cso |OUr personal friends who failed 
iss arse |to find in the stores 
§ ha dae te -ese (neat and stylish shoes 
pe Haun amen A ren, ay, Ree WOE Rp STS ees 
Old. BUCaY A CARTES. GINGINNATIO. [for the boys, which 


|would stand 
hard wear. 


A boy’s shoe should be made 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done, and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 
it costs a little extra. 


Isn’t it worth something? 

Ask your retailer fora pairof the Heywood | 

Shoes for Boys—if he doesn’t keep them, | 

we will send them to you—Button or Lace— 
Sizes 13 to 1}¢, $2.75; 2 to 534, $3. Three widths. | 
Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir-| 
cular, telling you how to secure 


a pair for yourself FREE. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


REFERENCE—Any National Bank, ___ 83) 
T 
BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FOR 


ABOUT MI 








Dipping milk out of cans 
peddied about the street, 
subject to dust and rain 
and drip from the reins 
and hands of the driver, is 
unhealthy and dirty. 

Ask your dealer in every 
place to use the WHITE- 
MAN MILK JARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE, 


and give it to them. You FOR DELIVERING 
will never have it the old 
way again. Samples, 25c. 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 
144 Chambers Street, N. Y. Patented, April 17, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & CO. 
@ 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oll 

has been removed 

Is absolutely pure and 
it is solubi 


No Chem 








HE New 


‘AND BEST SYSTEM 

























als 





are used in its preparation. It | 
has more than three times the S fi & E 
strength of ‘Cocoa mixed with afety & Economy. | 


Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
| and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 


Grves a STEADY WHITE 
Ligut. 

SUPERIOR IN 
SHIP AND FINISH. 


WorxKMAN- 


centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- ‘Prices, lower. ce 
ishing, strengthening, EastLy OTHER tar of equal merle, 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids Several attractive styles. 


as well as for persons in health. | {47 Ask your dealer for it. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. Take no Other. 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 





OS 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. | 


New York,Chicago, Boston. 


How BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Sxrns are literally On Frre with Ircntnc anD BURNING 
Eczemas and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
none but mothers realize. 

To know that a single application of the 








ip SAKE 





Cuticura Remedies will, in the great 
majority of cases, afford instant and complete 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a 
permanent and economical (because so speedy) 
cure, and not to use them without a moment’s 
delay, is to be guilty of positive inhumanity. 
No greater legacy can be bestowed upon a 
child than a skin without blemish and a body 
nourished with pure blood. 


CUTICURA 


Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies, 
are absolutely pure, and may be used from infancy to age, from pimples to 
scrofula, with the most gratifying and unfailing success. 

TREATMENT. — CurTicura, the great skin cure, and Cuticura Soap, an 
exquisite skin purifier and beautifier, externally, instantly allay the most 
intense itching, burning, and inflammation, soothe and heal raw and irritated 
surfaces, clear the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, and speedily restore the 
hair, while Cuticura REsOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and great- 
est of humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous 
elements, and thus removes the cause. 





“ ALL avout THE BLoop, Skin, ScaLr, AND Hair” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 
Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 

Cuticura ReMEDigs are sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, soc. CuTICURA Soap, 2sc.; CuTicura RESOLy- 
ENT, $1. Prepared by Porter Druc AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 


< « pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humors 
Facial Blemishes, and skin blemishes of infancy and childhood are prevented and cured by that 
most effective of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior 
| to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and purity the most expensive of toilet and 
Bursery soaps. The only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most facial blem- 
ishes. Sale greater than the combined sale cf all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c- 








~ FIGS 


S D 
ONE ENJOYS wines 

method 
and results when Syrup of Figs is taken; it is 
pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels, cleanses the system effectually, dispels 
colds, headaches and fevers, and cures habitual 
constipation. Syrup of Figs is the only remedy 
of its kind ever produced, pleasing to the taste 
and acceptable to the stomach, prompt in its 
action and truly beneficial in its effects. Pre- 
pared only from the most healthy and agreeable 
substances, its many excellent qualities com- 
mend it to all, and have made it the most pop- 
ular remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale 
in soc. and $r bottles by all leading druggists. 
Any reliable druggist who may not have it on 
hand will procure it promptly for any one who 
wishes to try it. Do not accept any substitute. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP 6O,, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
LOUISVILLE, KY., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


p.LYON's 





ect _—S 









Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless, Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Bcts. 
AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 


Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 


FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
In the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh, and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood-purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





* 





MULSION 


EE EEE 
DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 


Be sure you yet the genuine. 








For the Companion. 


HANDSOME DOUBLE CUSHION. 


Cushions of all kinds—large and small, flat and 
plump, richly decorated and plain, for ornament | 
and for use—are seen this season wherever one | 
goes, glowing bite of color brightening shadowy 
corners and recesses or toning down with dark, 
artistic tints some gaily furnished apartment. 

They range all the way from toflet cushions to 
large, plump double or triple cushions which fur- 
nieh temptingly easy low seats or serve to add to 
the luxurious comfort of a broad couch or divan. 





None of the large cushions are prettier or more | 
useful than the square or oblong pillow-cushions. 
The eketch shows a pair of pretty square ones, one 
placed above the other, tled together at the corners. 
with heavy tassel-tipped cords matching the cord 
with which the edges of the pillows are finished. 

The covers are all of different, though harmoniz- 
ing shades; one is embroidered, one plain, one 
brocaded and one braided. 

By turning one or both cuahfons, the color ar- 
rangement may be varied, aud a desired shade 
brought into pruminence for the upper cover to 
suit the place it is to occupy. 

Such changes may be easily effected, for the 
cords which cover the scams are left free—but 
closely drawn—for a little distance at each corner | 
(a few extra strong stitches being taken at the 
ends of the little spaces thus formed), and through | 
these openings the corner cords are passed and 
clusely tied in short loops and ends; of course it 
takes but a few moments to remove and retie 
them. 

Any handsome material, from silk plush and 
velvet to Persian-wool goods, is allowable for the 
covers; four satin-brocaded handkerchiefs are 
sometimes selected for the purpose. Ribbon bows 
are sometimes preferred in place of the cords and 
tassels; then the seams are plainly finished and 
short ribbons are sewed in, at each corner, which | 
are afterwarda tied in bows with tightly drawn | 
centre-knots but full, soft loops and double-pointed 
ends. 

Handeome, warm foot-cushione—for invalids, or 
others who suffer with cold fect—are made In this 
way. They should be very plump, but not hard, 
and about sixteen Inches square—or a trifle larger. 

Wool furniture-plush or remnants of velvety 
carpeting make nice covers, 

Instead of ribbons or taseels, superfluous on a 
foot-cushion, pretty gilded or silvered rings are 
used, one at each corner with both edge.cords 
passing through it; the rings are also convenient 
to move or lift the cushion by. 


SS ig 
BUILDING A DOUBLE-RUN 





R. 


It is fine sport to coast down hill on almost any 
kind of sled, but the pleasure is doubled if the | 
sled is of one's own making. I saw, not long ago, 
a “double-runner” which a boy had built entirely 
with his own hands, with the exception of a small 
amount of iron work. It possessed so many ad- 
vantages over the sleds one commonly sees, that I 
have drawn an illustration of it for other young 
wood-workers, who enjoy making a thing, as well 
as using it. 

The first ‘advantage Which this sled possesses is 
that it is wide and moderately low, two points that 
add greatly to the safety of coasting. over, 
it has a shaft and handles, so that it can be steere 
with the hands as well as with the feet, and a rail 
upon each side of the seat to assist in “holding 
on.” 

The sides of each sled should be made of hard 
wood, and two cross-pieces of similar material 
should be mortised into them, and allowed to pro- 
ject a little on the outside. Iron brac should be | 


screwed into the angles which these cross-pieces 
make with the sides, as shown in the figure. | 
should be firmly secur 
the top of the sled by iro 
for the steering apparatus. 
The rear sled should of course be fastened firmly 
should be screwed upon the top of the sled to keep 
the pin from wearing into the wood. 





































The steering apparatus 
should be stout, and « 
bard wood, to witlistand aa y 

z strain which may come up 

[== on it. The upright 
braces. The seat should 

of inch and a half plank, thirteen inches i 

exclusive of the rails. At the forward enc 

of hoop-iron may be screwed around the 

keep the seat from splitting where the slot is cut 

and immovably to the seat. The forward sled 

turns in any direction upon an iron pin that passes | 

down through the seat and the intervening piece | 

of wood. A thin plate of iron, having a round 

opening to correspond with the’ one in the wood, 

in 








The bells may be attached as shown in the figure, 
or in any other way that the builder may fancy 
The forward sled should havea strip of hard wood 





screwed upon its top, and projecting for three or 
four inches on either side, upon which to place the 
feet in steering. The two sleds should be about 
seventeen inches in width, in order to diminish | 


THE YOUTH'S 


For cli purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in- 
ternal and external use, “Brown's Household Panacea” 
is highly recommended. Price, 3 cents. 

FOREIGN STAMPS, Philippine islands, Mexico, 
50 saree. Soa Ate, 3 Ave, N.Y, 


JGINE Cacti Plants, mailed, each 15c.; 4,50c, Si 
Ag'ts wanted. McDowell-Guaja onterews Mee. 


| STAMP: "900 mixed, rare Australian, ete., 10c.; 75 fine 
var. and ‘nice albany te. Ils. list free. 
Ag'ts wanted. 40 per et. com Vincent, Chatham,N. 


QTAMPS. 100 all ain dinero 0e.; 7 Eeuador, 156.5 15 
| Heligoland, Me. Price list free.’ Agents wanted to 
sell stamps f1 from my unequalled sheets at 33 1-3 per cent. 
com, WM, E. BarrzeLL, 412 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. | 


CORNS cured. Correct SHOES 


trouble with feet go to SAMUKL APPLETON, 
ist, 46 Temple Pl. (opp. Companion), Boston! | 






































made. Any 
: j foot Special i 


JANUARY 29, 1891. 


“ 1, Nobody knows 
KL, 
/ how trouble- 
(some first-rate 
lamps are but 
those that have 
to clean them. 


Not the ‘Pittsburgh”’—a 





COMPANION. 
nvest your surplus in Kirklan 

I the Great Western Iron & Steel “wan 

on dollar -plant, the first on the Pacific Coast. 

railroads and water communication. Large retui 

investmen’ Reference, Puget Sound National B 


s 1 & McCanorn, Seattle, Washington. 
T E Le CRAPHY. 


Learner’s manual of complete instructio ¢ 
seription of instrumen tow wo put up Srelegraph | 
Tings Electric Bell Batteries, ete, ‘By mall EE. 
J.H,. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., New York a ~ Ar, 


Maas 


Aa where | 
Two 
$s 




























aie Foe pics SORLIO. ER ysrgreee | child or an awkward servant 
wa Sor aman Rae ee. 


tal. Also ‘rns for Home Amusement. 208 


Sree. “MCALLISTER, Optician Sosnae s See can manage that. 











COLD AND SILVER. 
We send, postpaid. a cubinet of 2) beautiful spect 
mens, from 2 t min 





for 3 cei 
ASTHM aise Denver, Colo, 
ASTHMALENE 


ASTH CURED i) Seng. us, yours aa. 
we will mail MA- CURED Bottle FREE 


di 
. TAFT BROS., ROCHESTER, New York. 











ALL ABOUT DYSPEPSIA 
sen piicelog “value to every wulteres SOHN GT 
MeRIVIN, Lowell, Musk. ivears ToC Necty, 

A STUDY fuer sptpicycae 
HO Book-] skeeping: } Business orm: Ariat, 

tic, Penmansh iy Low 
rates. Distance no objection. 
dress, Bi NT & Ce 


Shorthand, ete. 
hnouncemenit free. Ad. 
E, Buffalo, 





Worl 
BOYS! first month. Our penell holders and Stub 
holders for Check-books sell everywhere. Every busi 


ness and professional man need’ both and will buy 
both. We mail one of each with illustrated circulars 
TAYLOR BROS., Lowell, Mass. 





| f= % cents. 





Write for a primer about it. 
__ Pittsburgh, Pa. PrrTsBURGH Brass Co. _ 


EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


Patented Apr. 2, 1890. 


obit, BUSINESS 
EDUCATION utc. 


By means of practical Correspondence instruction, 
as giv en by the CHAUTAUQUA 5 enters ‘of BUSINESS: 
rticulars free. Address, 
. F. KIMBALL, . Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Fashionable Hair. 


goods to reliable 
yughout the United 
s approval. The new: | 
est styles and best of goods at | 
lowest prices, No money re- | 
quired until they are received. 
Xo obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfi factory. for cire. 


JOHN MEDINA. 
463 adele A St., 





















Sterling Silver Inlaid at 
points most exposed to 
wear, then plated entire. 
More durable than light 
and not half the cost. 
A set of six, any pattern, $3.50. Hand-en 
graved, 84.00 ; with Gold Bowl, $1.0 extra. 
f you cannot obtain them of'your jeweller 
send to us for catalogue, Accept no substitute. 






Sterling Silve 


chirp either from 
z, ean be made to 





Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “Never-Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, _ 
The BRONSON SUPPLY C0. a, Ohi- 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 455° 


iphabets of rubber type, type holder, 
ink, ink pad and tweezers; put up in 









































js neat box with fall instructions for uso. Satiefaction 
sured. EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 
NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
Fase na ee rs heard. Com: 
DE, where al Reme- 
dies fail. Sold yr Hiscox, song 53 Broadway,N 
_ York. Write for Illustrated Book of Proofs FREE. 
am wear RELIABLE Foop 
: fant ts & Invalids. 
for Anfa ea epecie ily pre. 
pared Food, vadapted the weak 
est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam 


of, phiet free. WOOLRICH & CO, 
=o (on e\ oo label), PALMER, Mass. 








Poughkee} psie, 

Sitera both exes the 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 
pove for illustrated catalogue. 


Miller Bros. 





Eastmal ® 


sistants. Address as ab 







Se eras 


zea) 








i 
“: 





are American 
Wf'r's of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 
ler Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Send for stamp selections on appro 

Bure to please, 3: 

Mexico, 10c.. 

plete, 2c. and p 

offert free, Add- MOUN! ND CIT y 
CO., 1501 Washington Av., St.Louis. Mo. 


AN OWL MAID. 


We will send you 4 fringed Linen Tidy of “An 
Owl Maid,” Floss to work it, ISGALLS" BooK oF SriTeH- 
Es and Ingails* ted Catalogue, of Stamp- 
Stamped Goods, Art 


| and the. Best. 
Pocket Cutlery. 
























ing Outtits, Fan 
Books, ete. 
___ Adare: 


et 







All 


Ls a) 
HSE EE Ta eas —— 

Textra pon.and filler wiheach. A big bargain. 

GETAMP, PEN & PENCIL. Any came, 100 


‘COLD = ° SILVER | 


FOR 25c. we will send, post-paid, a Hand. 
. 


some Cabinet of Beautiful 
Specimens fre ferent mines in Colorad 
dress, Rocky ‘AIN  SPECIME! >», Denvi 















DOUBLE Allkinds cheaper than | 
Breech-Loader elsewhere, Before you 
$7.75. Gatiiogon. address 
RIFLES 82.00 POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main Street, 
PISTOLS 75¢ ‘watoums: cfbchS, Hr Clocinnatl, Obtoe 


“NO MORE TOSSING 0° NIGHTS,” 


said a fond father, after a thorough trial of Dr. Hos. 
sie’s Certain Croup Cure, in his family of crou 
dren. Cause contains no opium. 
druggist to g 
Hoxsie, Buffa 


WILBOR’S.: 


COMPOUND OF PURE 


COD LIVER OIL, 
and PHOSPHATES 


For the Cure of 
Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, 
wanting 
Wa 
pussies 
Asthma, | 

































Influ- | 

ALMost as enza, 
palatable as Scrof- 
cream. It can be ulous 
taken with pleasure Humors, 


by delicate persons 
and children, who, 
after using it, are 
very fond of it. It assimi- 
lates with the food, increases 
the flesh and appetite, builds 
up the nervous 
stores energy to 
creates new, rich and pure blo 
in fact, rejuvenates the whole s 
tem. This preparation is far superior 
to all other preparations of Cod 
Liver Oil: it has many imitators, but 
no equals. The results following its use are its! 
commendations. Be sure, as you value 
your health, and get the genuine. Manufactured 




















their liability to upset. W. D. 


only by Dr. A. B. Wilbor, Chemist, Boston. | 





STEEL PENS | 7 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


recipe. Sold by druggi 
toany P.O. inthe U8. orCanada for 15 cts 
Foon Co., 400 N. 8d St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


HPP Ss’ s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


«© PERFECTION 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, 


No Home Complete Withont It. 
Simple To Use. Never Wears 
Out. Made of tin, Most useful, convent- 





nly perfect article off ts kind 


sack or barrel, 


a) | Itsclf'in a short time by saving waste, 
time and Ixbor. Keeps out dust, vermin, 

c. Preserves flour from mould and mustl- 

for baking siftedin one 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 

THEO 

GREATAMERICAN 
ES 


GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 
B 





fime to get orders for our colebr 
ted Tens, Coffees, and Baking 
Powder, and secure a beautiful | __ 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China es 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band } 
Rose Tollot Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
Castor, Webster's Dictionary, 








and many other Pre: | 


DONALD | KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass. says : 


Carts. My Medical Discovery seldom_ takes 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 2.00 hold of two people alike!” Why? Because 
4000 Ib. Hay or Stock Scaié.;.40.00 no two peo le have the same 

‘orge ant of Tools. weak spot. eginning at the stomac! 
NN cartes’ Con Ghteago, Ti. it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 


EUMATISM inward humor makes the weak spot. 


Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
CURED BY 








F Down With High Prices.” 
r THIS SEWING MACHINE 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts.. 











nerve or ina gland; the Medical Discovery 

_slides it right along. and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
| it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
‘The Medical 
_ Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
lit pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Write me if you want to know 
more about it. 


RH 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Piasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica, ' somewhere, ready to fight. 


Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


“® WASHBURN | 
Guitars, Mandolins& Zithers 


in voluzhe ality of 
l 































the best in the world, Warranted Please state what periodical you saw our adv. in. 
to wour in any’ climate, Sold by ail lead. 
ing dealers.” Beautifully ve do, 
ee scriptive cat. ue wil ortraite be 
“aS famous artists MAILED FREE~ 


MILLERS 


LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. FRANK 


| Teething Made Easy. _ Crown ‘ 


A pamphlet of value to every family In wh) 
there is a child under five years of age, w’ 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


_The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


ane DAYS’ TRIAL. 
a Rus new 
its 




















ELA 
USS has a Pad dite 
) FRU SE others: is cup shi 
ies Self. ensues, 
tre, a ots itself 
Of thebady. whilethe bal 
cup presses back the i 

1 person 
fetes With light pre: 
and night, anc 
y, durable and cheap. 
Eggleston Truss Cou 








ul] positions 
nthe 

tines 
with the 
» the 
Aical | 
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BOOTS m0 AND SHOES. 


An invaluable preparation for restoring Ladies’ 

















cure certain. 








mail. Circulars free. — and Children’s Boots, Shoes, Rubbers, Travelling 
ESIABLISHED (N 1601 Bags, and all black leather goods that are soiled 
or worn, to their original beauty and finish. BE 

BAR RY: | SURE’ and ask for 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING. 


PRINTING OUTFIT 


To place 100, 


TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


Hair & SKin. 


An elegant dreseingexqusitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow 7! hick, Soft and Bean- 
tiful, “Infallible for enring eruptions dives aces of the 

kin, glands and muscles, and guickly healing 
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For the Companion. 


KENT HAMPDEN. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


On the Trail. 


Tho boys dressed without a word. The accus- 
ing note-book lay ou a table between them. 

Tom went out of the room a few moments, and 
on his return found Kent on his knees by his bed- 
side. 

Kent often forgot his morning prayers, or 
rattled them over with his head full of school, or 
his dog and gan; but being sorely in need of 
help now, he prayed like many 
older people, with suddenly 
quickened devotion. 

As he rose from his knees, 
Tom faced him. 

‘ent Hampden, you're either 
a saint or a hypocrite!” he said, 
hotly. 

Kent laughed. “I'm neither, 
Tom. What is it you have 
against me? Have it out, old 
fellow. You and I can't afford 
to quarrel.” 

“I don’t want to quarrel. I've 
known this thing for a week, 
and said nothing. I took your 
part to my father, to Mr. Jarret, 
to all the boys!” 

“Took my part? I don't un- 
derstand. What do they accuse 
me of ?”” 

‘Tom stammered, choked, and 
was silent, turning away from 
Kent's amazed, indignant face. 

“Had this note-book anything 
to do with it?) Where did you 
find it?” 

“One of the boys found it in 
Wetzel’s cave the day we —"” 

‘The color faded out of Kent's 
face. “The day we found the 
stolen traps and powder? And 
they thought that I was the 
thief?" 

“No! no! Nobody really 
thought it—unless it was Mr. 
Jarret aud Si. They were hard 
on you,” said Tom, stammering 
in his eagerness. “Don’t be 
hurt, Kent; it was only whis- 
pered about. But you remember 
that you objected to our going 
in search of the thief, and you didn’t want to go 
to Wetzel’s cave ?”” 

“Yes, I remember."* 

“Si thought that looked bad. Of course he 
made the most of it, to influence my father not 
to give you the appointinent; but father did not 
Delieve it, or I should not be here now.” 

The blood had come back to Kent's white face. 
He laughed, and said, cordially, “Yes, you have 
been a good friend, Tom. Who found that note- 
book in the cave ?”” 

“Si Jarret. He seemed to be very much wor- 
ried and scared at first. I threatened to whip 
him if he told of it; but his father let it leak 
out. * 

Kent walked to the window and stood silent, 
thinking. “Tom,” he said, at last, ‘there is a 
secret about Wetzel's cave. But I'm not bound 
to keep it, now that my honesty 1s doubted. 
When we are at home, I'll tell you the whole 
truth; but not until then.”* 

“I don’t want any explanation!” protested 
Tom. “I’m ashamed that I told you! 

“Your father and yon will not be so! 
You trusted mo," said Kent, quietly. 

At that moment the note of a bugle was heard, 
and a cloud of dust rose on the road. The boys 
seized their hats, and rushed downstairs and 
across the green in time to see the red Good In- 
tent stage-coach drawn up before Mrs. Digby's 
house, and a gentleman in a furred cloak and 
wiue-rimmed hat cautiously descend the carpet- 
hued steps which the guard rattled down. 

“It is Mr. Armitage! He is our last chance!" 
said Kent, under his breath. 

The boys would have gladly dragged him aside 
to tell their story at once, but they were forced to 
be patient. He disappeared into the house, 
guided by Mrs. Digby. Soon afterward they 
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BOSTON, THMIRSDAY 


were summoned to breakfast, and saw the blind | 


man at the other end of the table, the most hon- 
ored guest. 

The meal was long and wearisome to Kent, 
who was burning with impatience. Mrs. Digby 
nodded kindly to him when she rose from the 
table, and led Mr. Armitage into her sitting- 
room. Ina few minntes she sent for Kent. 

“This is the son of our recent travelling com- 
'panion, Mr. Hampden,” she said, when he en- 
jtered. “He must tell you his own story. He 
hopes much from your advice.” 

Mr. Armitage held out his hand. He was still 
® young man, and had one of the kindest and 
most cheerful faces Kent had ever seen. 

He held Kent’s hand in one of his own, wi 
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Mr. Armitage makes a 


he passed the other swiftly and lightly over the 
boy's face. 

Pardon me, but I must sce you in my own 
way,” he said, smiling. “Now sit down. Tell 
me all you know about the lost package, from 
beginning to end. Do not hurry. ‘Tell me every 
little detail.”* 
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Kent ran ont and across the green to get it. On 
his way be inet Tom, and brought him back with 
him, introducing him to the blind man as “my 
friend who is helping me.” 

Mr. Armitage took the package, felt it care- 
fully, and weighed it in his long, nervons hands. 
As he did this, his face grew perplexed and anx- 
ious. Mrs. Digby, Kent and Tom watched him 
eagerly. 

“The notes,” he said, “if I understood you 
aright, were, when they were brought to your 
father, wrapped first in white foolscap, and then 
in several thicknesses of stiff brown paper ?”” 

“Yes, sir. My father complained of the weight. 
My mother supposed so many wrappings had been 
used in order to protect the notes frum dampness.” 





Test and a Discovery. 





“Then she substituted—" began Mrs. Dighy. 


“Chinese silk paper,” resumed Kent,—“two | 
folds. It was light, tough and water-proof. Out- | 
side of that she wrapped a single sheet of brown | 


paper.” 
Mr. Armitage again carefully fingered and 


weighed the bundle in his hands. Tho surprise | 


Kent sat down beside him, and told the whole | and perplexity on his face deepened. | 


story, from the visit of Judge Morris and Mr. 
Jarret until the return of his father, including his 
mother’s attempt to 
lighten the package 
by a change in the 
wrappings, and the 
statements which 
his father had made 
concerning his care 
of it while on his 


“Now this package,” he said, “is made up of | 
as many wrappings of brown paper as the origi- 
nal one, with white | 
paper inside to take | 
notes. It is much 


notes wrapped in 
the Chinese 
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man’s face was grave. He stood up, still balan- 

cing the package on his fingers, speaking slowly 

and with reluctance. 

“I know the importance of what I am going to 
say. It is a bold assertion, since I cannot see. 
But when your father gave ine the package to hold, 
while he was killing the rattlesnake, I weighed it 
in my hands, as I am doing now—it is a habit 
which is natural to me. And—this is the sume 
package. Notes folded in Chinese silk paper 
would have been much hghter and more pliable.” 

Kent stared at him, bewildered and dumb. 

“You think, then,” said Mrs. Digby, “that Mr. 
Hampden was robhed before he left Wheeling?" 

“Yes, But you must remember,” turning 
quickly to Kent, “that this is but the opinion of a 
blind man.” 

“I thank you,” said Kent. “I 
thought you would give me a 
clue.” But he continued to look 
at him with the same dazed, 
confused eyes. 

“You do not agree with me?” 
said Mr. Armitage, quickly, 
noticing the meaning of his 
tone. 

“It is so different from what 
we thought! It seems impossi- 
ble! 

“I have only my fingers to 
support iny opinion,” said Mr. 
Armitage, with a little laugh; 
“but, Kent, they never vet have 
deceived me. I am positive that 
this is the same package which I 
held in my hands while your 
father killed the ruttlesnake.” 

“Thon the sooner we go back 
to Wheeling, the better,” said 
Tom. “Come, Kent! Let us 
sce to our horses.” 

He pulled him by the sleeve. 
Kent moved unwillingly tw the 
door. Mrs. Digby followed 
them. 

“Brother Kaimes starts in an 
hour,” she said. “I will give 
you some lunch and fecd for 
your horses, so that you need 
not lose time at inns by the 
way. 

‘om thanked her carnostly, 
but Kent did not hear her. He 
was going with lagging, despon- 
dent steps to the stables. Nero 
was waiting for them, and as 
soon as Tom had poured forth 
the news, he gave a shrill cheer. 

“Back to Wheeling! I thought the scent lay 

1 that direction. I'm with you, Kent! What 
ails you, boy ?”” 

“Tam at fault! What clue have 1? None! I 
am going back empty-handed, as I came, and 
poor father there, waiting—hoping!"” 

‘The boy's voice choked. ‘Tom and Nero wore 
silent. The three horses were brought out, sad- 
died and harnessed. 

Mr. Kaimes, on a stout brown mare, was wait- 
ing for them when they returned to the house. A 
great basket of provender was stowed into Nero's 























the place of the! tiger-striped box. Mrs. Dighy, Mr. Armitage 


and the whole honsehold came to the door to see 


heavier than the | the departure of the travellers. 


Kent and Tom went together to the room in 


silk | which they had slept to bring their knapsacks, 
tissue would have! and Kent strapped his with a heavy heart. He 





been.” ‘had been so sure of success when he packed it, 
“Very likely," | and now he was xoing back, without a word of 
said Kent, “but my | comfort for his father, and with nothing but the 
father would not! wild guess of a blind man! 
notice that. I he-, “There's the note-hook on the table, 
lieve that the bundle , Tom. 
was taken out of Kent stretched out his hand for it. A ray of 
the oil-cloth case, sunlight broke through the gray clouds, and fell 
and this one put in on the table. It was a cheap pocket account- 
its place, some day book, with # coarse leather binding. 
while he was asleep Kent's eyes fell ou a discolored patch on the 
on the coach. He/ cover. He gave a cry; the blood ebbed from his 
i would not be likely heart, and he grew sick and faint. 
Eluhar. ‘Heid fk to notice the differ, He leaned over the table, caught the book in 
open it. Once to me, and I did not.” He sat |ence in weight. He is not a very close observer.” | both hands, and carried it to the window. 
lost in thought for some time. At last he said,) Mr. Armitage smiled. “But I am—with my | It was buta patch of mould! 
T have no eves, you know, to help me form my! fingers! I supposed until now, as yon do, that) lis eyes seemed Iiurred. He rubbed them, and 
nothing but my fingers. Have you the bundle had been changed after your father looked again. : ; 
uted for the money? left me. But —" “Thank God!"" he cried, and thrusting the 
“Well, sir hook into his pocket, ran past Tom, who stood 
Kent leaned forward breathlessly. The blind dumb with astonishment, down to the green, and 


journey. 

“Ho says, posi- 
tively, that the 
package never left 
his possession from 
the time he started 
from Wheeling 
until he opened it in 
the bank in Phila- 
delphia but twice.” 

“Once,” said Mr. 
Armitage, “he en- 
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Can I take it in my hands 
“Yes, sir, of course. I will bring it to you,” 
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began to buckle his knapsack to the saddle with 
furious haste. 

“What is it?” whispered Tom, when he came 
up to him. 

“The clue! The clue! 
‘Wait until to-night!” . 

Tom caught his excitement, and fell into such 
a mad hurry of preparation, that he delayed their 
starting at least half an hour. 

Mrs. Digby and Mr. Armitage came out on the 
road after Kent was mounted, to say good-by 
once more. ; 

«] wish I could help you, my boy!’” said the 
blind man, wringing his hand. “I shall come 
down to Wheeling in a few days, and pay my 
respects to your father.”” P 

“So shall I,” said Mrs. Digby. The boy's 
flushed face and resolute eyes touched her. “God 
help that lad in his work!” she said, as she turned 
away. 

The day was tempestuous and gloomy. The 
wind blew fiercely, and the sky was gray and 
heavy with snow that did not fall. 

‘The little cavalcade was not a merry one. Mr. 
Kaimes and Tom began by talking and laughing 
cheerfully enough, and Nero now and then volun- 
teered a song, or a few remarks on the merits of 
the Roman Emperor, Billy, or himself. But they 
both gradually fell into a suibre, anxious mood. 

Kent’s silence, the dumb, passionate excitement 
which possessed him, affected them like an elec- 
trical current. 

“What is that boy’s story ?"? said the minister 
to Tom, as they rode apart. “Tell me, if you 
can. He interests me strangely. I feel as if I 
mast join myself to him—must help him.” 

Tom told the story of the lost package, and 
Kent's search. It was no secret; all the town 
knew it. 

“Let me see; what is his name ?”” 

“Hampden.” 

“And his father’s name?’ said the minister, 
excitedly. 

“Ralph Hampden.” 

Mr. Kaimes made an inarticulate sound of 
amazement, and rode on hurriedly to the front. 
He did not, as Tom saw, join bimself to Kent, 
nor attempt to speak to him, as he had meant to 
do. 
‘They halted once or twice to eat the provisions 
which Mrs. Digby had supplied ; but Kent neither 
ate nor drank. He was in a fever of impatience, 
urging his horse into a gallop whenever he led the 
way. 


Don’t ask me now! 





Tom saw him take out the note-book from time 
to time, and pore over the spot on the corner. 
Could he have gone mad? The strain on him 
had been long and heavy. 

“What have you there, Kent?” he said at last, 
riding briskly up alongside. 

Kent laughed, wildly, as it seemed to Tom. 

“Look at it, old fellow! Can you make any- 
thing out of it?” 

‘Tom took it eagerly. 

“Nothing but a patch of mould—no, it is a thin 
web that is sticking to the leather—gray, with 
flecks of red in it. What is it?” 

Kent took the book. “It is the one chance of 
proving father’s innocence. Don't ask me. I 
may be mistaken.” He shivered, but not with 
cold. 

As the afternoon wore on, a heavy fog rose 
from the creeks. It grew very dark. Nero urged 
haste, so that they might reach the town before 
midnight. But Kent, who had been unreasonably 
eager to push on, now as unreasonably insisted 
on remaining at a roadside village all night. He 
appealed to Mr. Kaimes. 

“1 hope to take with me tangible proof of my 
father's innocence when I enter Wheeling, but I 
cannot work in the dark. Do not go on,” he 
pleaded. “Stay until morning, and be my wit- 
ness that I act fairly.” 

Tom, who was now almost convinced that 
Kent’s mind was wandering, remonstrated, but 
the minister decided that they should remain. He 
went to the house of some of his friends in the 
village of the Three Brothers, while the others 
put up at the inn. 

‘Tom, whose curiosity was greatly excited, 
hoped to get at the secret when they were alone 
together. But Kent, exhausted by fatigue and 
excitement, was asleep as soon as his head touched 
the pillow. 

He was up at dawn, however, and had left the 
honse long before Tom was awake. They waited 
breakfast for him an hour, and when he did not 
come sat down without him. 

The meal was almost finished when he ap- 
peared, coming up the road accompanied by a 
stout, elderly man, and a boy of Kent's age, all 
three on horseback. 

“The boy,” said Tom, peering out curiously, 
“ig Henry Doty, Joe Doty’s cousin. Joe intro- 
duced him to the Wild Beast Slayers one day. 
He lives out in this neighborhood. What can 
Kent want with him 2” 

“The man,” volunteered Nero, “is Zach Jour- 
dan, the constable. What can he want with Aim?” 

“Kent must be on the track of the thief!” cried 
Tom, jumping up in wild excitement to meet 
them. “Come in, Kent! You've had no break- 
fast.” 

“I want none, thank you. No, Nero, I can’t 
drink it,” he said, as the peddler bronght him a 
cup of coffee. “It would choke me. I can’t 
waste another minute. I inust finish what I have 


| me courage. 


THE YOUTH’S 


“Yes,” said Tom. “I'll have the horses out 
while Nero locks bis box. ‘There comes Mr. 
Kaimes, up the street. Is Henry Doty going 
with us? Is the constable, too?” 

Kent nodded, but made no farther explanation. 

He rode apart, while the others were saddling 
and harnessing their horses. The landlord came 
to the door to speed his guests. He looked ear- 
nestly at Kent, and called to him. 

“Aren't you Colonel Hampden’s son, down to 
‘Wheeling ?”” 

«“Yes,"" said Kent, proudly. 

The landlord lounged down the steps, while the 
hostler, negroes and loungers from the forge next 
door lent attentive ears. 

“There was a man here last week,"’ the land- 
lord went on, ‘‘who said he reckoned the folks at 
‘Wheeling ’u’d make your father mayor. Hey?” 

Kent did not speak for a full minute. Tom, 
with his foot in the stirrup, waited, his face red- 
dening, his breath quickening, watching Kent. 

“Think he’ll be elected, hey ?” said the land- 
lord agai 

“Yes,” said Kent, with peculiar distinctness. 
“T think he will.” 

With a nod of good-by he rode quickly down 
the street, followed by the rest of the party. 

Tom pushed forward to his side. Kent glanced 
at bim affectionately. Tom noticed that his 
features were sunken and pinched. 

“That's right, Tom. Keep close to me. It gives 
But I can’t talk. If I should be 
mistaken after all!"’ 

They rode rapidly through the long valley, and 
up the range of hills. The day was clear and 
frosty. In an bour the sun shone out, melting 
the thin ice upon the mountain streams. 

Kent stopped under an old oak that stood by 
the roadside. 

“1 must ask you to dismount here, gentlemen,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and follow me on foot.”’ 

They climbed down the side of the hill until 
they came to a trail through the underbrush that 
led to Wetzel’s cave. 

Kent drew aside the vines and undergrowth 
which hid the entrance. 

“Now, Henry Doty, lead the way ! 








Doty and the constable pushed their way into | 


the cave. 

“Shall we go in?” asked Mr. Kaimes. 

Kent did not hear him. He was watching for 
Doty to come out again, to bring the proof! If 
he should not bring it! 

The men, seeing his face, kept silence. 

Suddenly there came from the cave a cry of 
terror, and a tumult of angry voices. 

“They have found the thief himself!” shouted 
Tom. Rewecca Haxvixe Davis. 

(To be continued.) 
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YOUNG FOLLY. 


For sake of silver snent to-day, 
Why pledge tomorrow's gold, 
Or in hot blood implant remorse, 
To grow when blood Is cold? 
Selected. 
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DICK’S TREE. 


“Don't tease! Such a torment as you are! I 
haven’t time; do go away. Ask Nancy, she will 
mend it for you.”” 

“1 will wear it ragged!” said Dick, angrily. 
“1 do not choose to ask the cook to mend for 
me!” 

“What a temper! Really, Dick, I would en- 
deavor to control it. It makes you very dis- 
agreeable.” 

“I might say the same of your selfishness!” 
retorted Dick, slamming the door as he left the 
room. 

“He is growing positively unbearable!” ex- 
claimed Henrietta, angrily. «He has no more 
manners than a bear!” 

“Poor Dick!” said her cousin, with a laugh, 
which ended in a sigh. 

“It is 80,” Henrietta went on. “He doesn’t 
make the slightest effort to be polite—not even 
when I have company. You must have noticed 
it, Emma.” 

Her cousin busied herself in mixing a fresh 
supply of paints, and made no reply. 

“I know, of course, that you have seen it,” 
Henrietta said, directly, “but, really, I have no 
influence with him, and papa exercises no 
authority. I’ve often said, ‘Papa, 1 think you 
should tell Dick that he must obey me.’ But he 
only laughs—he is 50 easy-going. Oh dear! It 
makes it very hard for me. I think it encourages 
Dick to be impertinent and overbearing.” 

Still _no response from Emma. Somewhat 
nettled, Henrietta continued : 

“He ought to be sent away to school. It might 
make a man of him. If poor mamma had lived, 
she might have had some influence in inducing 
papa tosend him. But Ihave none. Ihave used 
every argument, but it isa waste of time. I can- 
not think why it is! Papa is easy in everything 
else, giving me absolute control over the hous 
keeping, yet he's as firm as a rock about Dick 

“You have a responsible position, Hetty. Does 
it never seem a heavy burden 2” 

“Oh, no, indeed! Papa gives me plenty of 
money, and Naney is an excellent servant. 
Papa is quite satistied with me, I assure you. 

“And Dick hazarded Emma. 

















todo! Are you ready to take the road 
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Henrietta’s face flushed angrily, “Dick is: 
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passionate and impertinent !"" she answered. «He 
will not yield to my authority—he laughs at it, 
Emma! See! there he goes now, with his 
elbow out of his jacket. He thinks it will 
mortify me. He does it purposely! Yet you 
heard me tell him to ask Nancy to mend it for 
him.” 

“Yes, I heard you.” 

“And you see him now! It is his revenge, 
Emma; it is his dreadful temper.” 

“Possibly Nancy was busy.”” 

“There!” said Henrietta. “It is quite time 
that I should give Nancy her orders for the 
dessert. Please excuse me, Emma; we are to 
have papa’s favorite pudding to-day, and I am 
very particular about my sauce; very particular. 
Nancy quite understands that if it is not exactly 
right, I shall send it down to the kitchen.”” 

“And eat your pudding without sauce ?”” 

“T never eat pudding myself; I prefer pie. 
Dick grumbles, of course, when I order it taken 
away, but papa laughs. He understands that it 
is the proper way to train a servant.” 

Her cousin followed her with hor eyes as Hen- 
rietta left the room, and gave a long sigh. “She 
isa strange mixture of the child and the woman,” 
sbe reflected, ‘and I fear there is some truth in 
poor Dick's charge. Unlimited authority is apt 
to foster selfishness. Yet she is little more than 
a child, and I must not let her suspect that uncle 
appealed to me. I must work slowly and 
patiently.”” 

Meanwhile Dick, his heart sore at Henrietta’s 
words, was maturing his revenge. ‘She needn't 
have spoken so before a cousin who is almost a 
perfect stranger to us, and as old as both of us 
together,” he thought, ‘but I'll pay her for it!" 

He walked, as Henrietta had predicted, up and 
down the streets, displaying the rent in his jacket 
openly and ostentatiously. 

On his way home he passed a small carpenter's 
shop, which had been always a source of pleasure 
to him. With a dim thought in his mind, he 
entered it, and with the freedom of a constant 
visitor, proceeded to examine the strips of wood 
which lay scattered upon the floor and work- 
bench. 

Half an hour later, he left the building, 
whistling a lively tune as he walked along, and 
his face wore a gratified smile. 

“It will pay to try it,” he thonght. 
won't she be angry, though!” 

During the next week he was seldom seen by 
his sister and his cousin, save at the meals. His 
cousin furtively studied his face at these times. 
“If Tam to help these poor children to know 
each other, and to bear and forbear,” she thought, 
“1 must first gain their love and their confi- 
dence.” 

She was rapidly taken into favor by Henrietta. 
“Lam so glad to have you with us,” she daily 
affirmed. “I know papa is pleased, and I can 
already perceive a change in poor Dick. He is 
less boisterous, I think. I begin to hope that he 
may yet curb his frightful temper. It would be 
so trying for me to feel that I had utterly failed 
in my efforts to aid him! I have so often told 
him of his faults, yet he seldom receives it well."* 

At the close of the week, Dick came to dinner, 
one day, in a particularly gracious mood. He 
Was enthusiastic over some of the dishes, and so 
lavish in his praises that Henrietta became sus- 
picious. 

“He is planning to annoy me!” she thought. 

“Let me see,” said Dick, as he leaned back in 
his chair; “this is the afternoon of your Shake- 
speare Club, isn’t it, Hetty ?” 

“Yes. It is Thursds 

“Is Cousin Emma going with you?” 

“Certainly. Why do you ask? Now don’t 
go into my room and meddle with my things 
while Iam absent. Do you hear? I shall know, 
mind, if you open a single drawer or box; and 
keep away from the conservatory. Papa does 
not wish the grapes touched until they are ripe.” 

“All right.” 

Dick said this with a good nature that was 
Proof positive to Henrietta that he intended to do 
mischief. She looked sternly at him, and her 
voice rose to a sharp, high key. 

“Mind you do not go into the drawing-room 
and put everything out-of place!" 

“All right!"” he said, still cheerfully. 

“We shall be at home by six. If I find that 
you have disobeyed me, I shall not allow you 
any dessert for a week !"" 

Even this threat failed to make him show any 
sign of anger. Looking into his face, Henrietta 
thought she perceived a faint smile. This was 
Not to be tolerated. Respect for her as mistress 
of the house must be maintained. 


» “neither pnd- 


“My! 











dings nor pies nor sweetmeats.” 

Dick laughed. “Bread and water and a dun- 
geon, while you are about it, Hetty !” 

Henrietta was fully convinced. She left the 
dining-room, accompanied by her cousin. As 
they ascended the stairs together, Emma said, 
“Hetty, dear, do you think you adopt just the 
right method with Dick ?” 

“Certainly,” said Hetty, in a tone of surprise. 
“Why do you ask ?” 

“Only that I have thought a different tone 
might he wiser. You are so very little older 
than he, my dear, that perhaps he resents your 
attempts at control." F 

“I am two years his senior,” said Henrietta, 
stiffly ; “and if papa will not be strict with him, 
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I must. Poor mamma would not have allowed 
him to be rude to me.”” 

Dick was not in the house when Henrietta and 
her guest returned. 

“He's gone across lots to your Uncle Seth's,” 
said Nancy. 

“T did not give him leave! I do not allow him 
to go out to tea, withont first asking papa or me.” 

“He told me to tell you he'd left something for 
you in your sitting-room, and maybe he will not 
stop to tea, and your pa aint at home, either,” 
said Nancy, eager to shield Dick. 

“Very well. You may serve tea in half an 
hour, Nancy. Papa will be here by that time.” 

“Will you come into my own little room, 
Emma?” she said. “I must know what excuse 
Dick offers; he knows my rules quite well.” 

But upon the threshold, she paused and gave a 
sudden exclamation. “I knew it! I knew it! I 
saw it in his face!" 

“What has he done ?” 

“That tree!’ said Henrietta, “‘if it is a tree. 
Think of it; think of his daring to drag that 
thing into my own room! He shall pay dearly 
for this !"" 

“Suppose we see what it is. 
in this uncertain firelight.’” 

“I will light the gas. Sit down here on this 
sofa while I find a match. Yes, it is a tree—a 
tree fastened down by blocks of wood! How 
dared he!” Henriettd stamped her foot angrily. 

“It’s a joke, Hetty. ‘Treat it as such, I beg of 
you. But what did the mischievous boy hang 
upon it? Isitatree? Itimight be almost any- 
thing else, from its very curious appearance.” 

It was, indeed, a young and slender fir-tree 
which barred the entrance to Henrietta’s favorite 
bay-window. It was fastened to the floor by 
heavy blocks of wood, and narrow strips of wood 
were nailed upon the trunk. They formed a 
cross, and from them there hung a motley collec- 
tion of torn and ragged jackets, coats, caps, 
stockings, handkerchiefs and other articles of 
wearing apparel. 

“What did I tell yon?” shrieked Henrietta. 
“<I told you he was a bad, revengeful boy! This 
is hig revenge!” 

“Wait, Hetty,” said Emina, firmly, as Henri- 
etta advanced with the evident intention of tear- 
ing the clothing from the tree. ‘Do not touch 
them yet. I would like to examine them, if you 
please." 

“Rags and tatters,” she slowly said, after in- 
specting them; ‘rags and tatters. Poor Dick!” 

“He made the rags! He tore those holes! He 
did it purposely. He wished to mortify me!” 

“Hetty, I fear you are a little severe.” 

“In what respect, please? Iam sure I try to 
be a mother to poor Dick. Nota day passes that 
I do not point out his faults. Certainly I am not 
the one to blame, Cousin Emma, if he is rude 
and self-willed. How am I severe?” 

“Hetty,” said her cousin, “those articles of 
clothing, which Dick has thus brought to your 
notice, were not purposely torn, as you will see if 
you examine them when you are in a calmer 
mood. They bear the marks of long neglect. 
Wait, Hetty, dear,” she went on, as the young 
girl drew herself up haughtily, ‘do not be angry 
at my plain words. I cannot see you and Dick 
constantly misunderstanding each other without 
the wish to help you.” 

“Excuse me, Cousin Emma, but tea is waiting, 
and I hear papa’s footstep. Perhaps you will 
finish what you have to say after tea.”” 

She rose as she spoke, and held the door open 
for her cousin. Two bright red spots glowed upon 
her cheeks, but by force of will she subdued her 
voice to the calm tone of the dignified hostess. 

“I trust Nancy has the muffins hot,” she said. 
“I am very careful that they shall be precisely 
the right temperature. 

“She is very angry, poor child!”’ thought her 
cousin, ‘yet she controls herself, in order to play 
the mistress of the house to perfection. If I can 
only bring that will to bear upon her relations to 
Dick, how much of misery will be spared them !’” 

Dick stole in, by way of the kitchen, as the 
clock was striking nine. 

Nancy looked up from her coarse knitting as 
he softly closed the door. “I guess the storm's 
most blowed over,’ she said, encouragingly, 
“and you'd better sit right down here and toast 
your feet and eat the muffins I've kept hot for 
you. Here they are, all buttered and crisp, and 
precisely the right temperature.” 

Dick laughed. “Yes, precisely the right tem- 
perature,” he said. “That's not bad, Nancy. 
And these,” beginning to eat the muffins, “wi 
these are prime.” 

“I heard her say it,” continued Nancy, “as I 
was fetching ‘em in, and I just almost dropped 
the whole plate of ‘em, I was so tickled. But 
Miss Hetty's got a good heart, and I know it, 
else I couldn't stand her mistressing as I do. 
She's plenty of sense.”* 

“That she has!" said Dick, eagerly, “and if 
she would let me alone and not order me around, 
Idon’t believe we'd quarrel so much. But how 
can a fellow help getting angry? I say, Nancy,” 
with a furtive glance over his shoulder “how did 
she take it ?”” 

“Pretty bad, judging from the look of her eyes. 
But I rather guess Miss Emma will soften her 
down, [heard them talking sort of seriously a 
while ago, and I wouldn’t wonder if she was 
telling her she'd better have looked after your 
Clothes a bit. “Iwouldn’t have hurt her a mite, 
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and I've never been handy with my needle. Any- 
way, it won't do her any harm to see the ragged 
things you've been wearing for clothes.” 

Following Nancy's advice, Dick went to bed 
without sceing his sister that night. There was 
a slight constraint in Henrietta’s tone the next 
morning, both toward her cousin and her brother; 
but after breakfast was over, sho said, in her 
usual manner: 

“T have my orders for the day to give, Cousin 
Emma, but you will find the morning paper in 
the library. I will join you there directly.”” 

“I wonder if i¢ is there yet!" thought Dick, as 
they left the room. Ho started and colored 
deeply when he felt a hand upon his arm, and 
turning, met his cousin's gaze. 
“Will you take a walk with me 
this afternoon ?” she asked. 

“I'm in for it!” thought Diek, 
as be agreed to her proposition. 

“So,” said Henrietta, an hour 
later, ‘you advise me to say nothing 
to Dick?” 

“1 do, Hetty. 
me.”” 

There was silence for a time, 
and Henrietta walked around the 
room and busied herself in re- 
arranging the bric-A-brac. 

Suddenly she came to the window 
where her cousin sat reading. «I 
have decided,” she said, abruptly. 
“I have thought of all you said last 
night; and I have decided to be 
really Dick's sister, instead of his 
fault-finding mistress. How well 
the sister will succeed, I cannot tell, 
but she can try.’ 

“It is practice that makes per- 
fect,” said her cousin, “and it is 
love, patient love, that brings hap- 
piness. Hetty dear, I am glad.” 

“I have thought of something,” 
added Henrietta. «It will surprise 
poor Dick.- Only you must not tell 
him.” 

She proceeded to unfold her plan 
to her cousin. 

Dick marvelled, that afternoon, 
that his cousin did not once allude 
to the episode of the tree, nor com- 
ment upon his too frequent rudeness 
to hissister. She only chatted pleas- 
antly with him, and entertained him 
with half-comical stories of her 
brother, and of his thonghtfulness 
and attention for horself. “I thought 
I was trapped for a lecture,” he meditated, after 
tea, “but not a word did she say about it. Yet 
I—jiminy !” he exclaimed, springing up from his 
chair, “1 believe she meant that story about ber- 
self and her brother for me!"" 

He marvelled still more as the days passed. 
“What wonderful thing has happened to Hetty, 
Nancy ?” he asked. «She hasn't lost her temper 
for three days.” 

“Well, maybe it’s that tree; maybe it shamed 
her. But perhaps you haven't provoked her.”” 

“Where is that tree?” suddenly demanded 
Dick. 

“I haven't seen it since 1 helped you rig it. I 
kind of mistrust in Hetty’s closet, since she’s 
kept it locked lately, and she never did before.”* 

“She's planning her revenge," thought Dick, 
astutely. “She isn’t keeping still so long for 
nothing. ‘'Tisn’t like her. She always gets 
angry ata fellow. I'll jnst keep my eye on her. 
‘There's some mystery here.” 

The mystery was solved the next week. As, 
one evening, the family separated for the night, 
Henrietta, who had been very friendly, said, 
“It is your birthday to-morrow, Dick, as well as 
the year’s. A happy birthday, Dick.” 

“A happy New Year!” said Dick, as he sprang 
up the stairs. 

“A happier New Year.” said Henrietta, 
quickly, looking up at him with a smile. 

“Now, what does she mean by that?” puzzled 
Dick, as he went on and entered his chamber. 
“‘A happier New Year!’ Well, if she means 
that the last year hasn't been a very happy one, 
she is about right. Shes nagged me almost all 
the time, and I—well, I'll not deny that I've 
been—hello! what's that!”’ 

He turned the gas higher. ‘It is that very 
identica, tree!" he exclaimed. ‘It is her re- 
venge! She's outside! I hear her!" 

He sprang to the door, but no one was in the 
corridor. 

“I thought I heard her laugh,” he muttered, 
as he returned and began a closer inspection of 
the tree. 

“Yes! it is the same one!” he said. 

It was, indeed, the same slender fir he had 
placed in his sister's room. ‘Jiminy !"" he ex- 
claimed, discovering among its branches the 
skates, the books, the seal-skin cap and the box 
of tools he had hoped to receive at Christmas. 

“I was angry then,” he meditated; “I thought 
she was the cause of my not getting them. She 
knew how I had hinted for them. This is her 
revenge. She hasn't forgotten a single thing.” 

Presently bis eyes fell upon a pile of clothing. 

“Mine!” he ejaculated. “Mended—every one 
of ’em!” 

He comprehended now the meaning of Hetty's 
words. He rose hastily and counted the money 
in his purse. 
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DOWN THE MOUNTAIN. 


Tho kitchen clock was purring, preparatory to 
striking, when Ben awoke, sufficiently aroused to 
count the strukes. 

“Five o'clock," he said, with a contented sigh, 
and turned over for another nap, for five o'clock 
is very early on a cold winter's morning, even 
on a farm. 





‘The particular farm 
where 

located upon a hill 
a little 
of meadow, and a few more acres of 
stony pasture land. It was in New 
England, of course, and after a fashion 
it supported the Becket family. 

A footfall in the kitchen adjoining fell upon 
Ben’s sleepy senses; then a line of light glim- 
mered under his door, and in spite of himself he 
was wide awake. 

He had no thought of burglars, for no thief in 
his senses would choose the Becket house to rifle. 
“Somebody rust be sick,” be thought, as he 
jumped out of bed and dressed hastily ; but when 
he stepped into the kitchen, and saw no one but 
his sister sitting at the table, writing, he felt as 
if he had been imposed upon, and had been 
turned out of his good, warm bed by something 
like a false pretence. 

“Well, what in the world are you doing up at 
this hour, I'd like to know ?” he said to his sister 
in a tone not at all amiable. 

“Ssh!” replied Allie, softly. “Come over 
here and I'll talk to you. You see," she contin- 
ned, half-apologetically, as he looked severely at 
some sheets of paper all written over and inter- 
lined, “I've been writing essays in my dreams 
all night, and on all kinds of subjects. One was 
“Why Grasshoppers have more Legs than Frogs,’ 
and another was ‘Evidences of the Silurian Age 
in Connecticut,’ and the rest came in anywhere 
between.” 

But the frown still remained on Ben’s face, and 

as he said nothing, Allie looked up and exclaimed, 
impatiently, “Oh, go back to hed if you feel so 
bad! I didn’t mean to disturb you." 
Well, I’m glad it'll soon be over,"*he said, in 
a gentler tone. “Yon think too much about it, 
Allie,” he continued, anxiously. “You may not 
succeed, you know.” 

“T guess I do know it, Ben,” she said, “but 1 
don’t mean that it shall be my fault if I <ail, for 
it’s the only chance I shall ever have to got a pro- 
fession.”” 

“Oh yes, Allic, there'll be other chances.”” 

“] don’t know where they're coming from. 
You know how we bave to work and manage 
now, and it's just all we can do to get a living 
and something decent to wear. And you remem- 
ber we had hardly that until mother and I made 
servants of ourselves —" 

“Servants! Whose servants are you, I'd like to 
know 2" 

“Well, I wonder what you call it—making ice- 
cream and cake and pies, and furnishing cold 
milk and hot coffee to every one who comes up 
the mountain in summer to enjoy ‘the chawming 
view.’ Allie languidly closed her eyes and 
drawled out the quotation, which, in spite of bim- 
setf, made Ben grin. 

“And the patronizing air they pnt on in speak- 
ing to me! T tell yon, Ben, I’m tired of it. It 
does seem as if I couldn’t stand it another sum- 
mer. I feel that God made me their equal, if I 
am poor, and I don’t want to be looked down on 
any longer if I can help it. That's why I want 
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“But if practice counts for anything, I surely j 
stand a chance.” 

“Yes, one ina hundred. Don't set your heart | 
on the thing—that’s my advice.” 

When he had given it, Ben returned to bed for 
“«just forty winks,” and Allie continued her writ- 
ing. i 

“I'vo got to go to Bolton to-day, Ben,” said | 
Mr. Becket at the breakfast table. “I hear there | 
are some likely horses there, so I'll take Tom 
along, and maybe I can trade or sell him. You 
can hitch up the one I brought home last night, 
and take Allie to the station this noon. I hope 
you'll win, my girl,” he said to his daughter, 
who looked up with a ymile to say 
good-by. “It'll be a great thing for 
you if you do; more than I've ever 
heen able to do for you, though I’d | 
have done more if I could.”” i 

Allie pat up her hand quickly, 
and covered the hard fingers that 
were laid upon her head as she 
answered, softly, “I know you 
would, father.” 

She looked after him as he went 
out of the kitchen door and down 
the path to the barn, and knew he 
was reproaching himself for the 
poor way in which his family lived. 

Allie could not bear to let him 
dwell upon it. She finished hor 
coffee hastily, and taking us over- 
coat on her arm, followed him out. 
She knew her father loved to have 
her with him. She laid the coat on 
the wagon-seat, and with a bright 
and cheery air began helping him 
harness the horse. 

“Good-by and good luck!” he 
called ont, as he drove through the 
bar-way into the road. 

Mrs. Becket, watching from the 
window, said to herself, “She's 
cheered him up again—he's smiling. 
Dear girl! There's no one can 
lighten the shadows as she can.” 

‘As the day advanced, the cold 
grew less intense, and for an hour the snow fell 
thickly. Then came a drizzling rain, which | 





froze as it fell. 

“We can take a sleigh, I guess, mother,” said | 
Allie. “There's been so little sleighing this win- | 
ter that I shall enjoy this ride. It seems to me I 


jnever saw such a blizzardy winter—plenty of 
snow, too, but all drifted so that it has been of 10 
use."” 

“Yes, I like to see the ground white again,” 
said Mrs. Becket, “but I hope it won't be very 
deep, for your father took the wagon.” 

“Not much danger now, since it’s turned to an 
ice-storm. It will probably thaw before night.” 

‘At half-past ten Mrs. Becket put a “drawing” 
of tea in the white crockery teapot, and set it on 
the stove. 

“Tell Ben to harness the horse, Allie,”’ she said, 
“and do you get ready, child. I know it’s early, | 
but you'd better not take any chances.”” 

The girl obeyed, and soon returned dressed for 
her journey, and carrying a little package of 
stationery, a box of pens which she proceeded to 
test, and a bottle of nk. 

The cause of this excitement in the Becket 
household was an offer of a prize to the scholar 
under sixteen who should write the Lest essay. 
The prize was to be a thorough education for 
whatever profession the winner might choose, and 


feet were all he could be induced to put beyon 
the sill. 

“Why, Ben, he’s balky!” exclaimed Allic, in 
dismay. 

“Ob no, I guese not,” answered Bon, lightly. 
“He soems to be stiff somehow, though he walked 
all right when father brought-him home las. night. 
Run and get a few oats in a measure, Allie, and 
hold them before him.”” 

At sight of the oats the horse stepped outside, 
and a few paces beyond the door. Then one of 
his feet slipped sidewise, and in terror, he fairly 
sat down on his haunches. The sight was so 
comical that the boy and girl laughed outright. 

“I guess he's a Southern horse, and never saw 
ice before,” said Allie. 

“No,” said Ben; “h 
coaxing will fetch him. 

Allie tendered the oats again. “Come, good 
old Bill, get up!" she said, patting bis nose and 
walking slowly before him; but as soon as that 
inducement was removed, ‘‘good old Bill’ stood 
quite still. 

“Well, if I’ve got to lead him to the station 
with an oat-measure, I don’t sce where the ad- 
vantage comes in!’’ she cried, impatiently. “Ben, 
what are we to do?” 

“Children, what's keeping you?” called Mrs. 
Becket from the door. “You must hurry, Alice, 
or you will not be in time.” 

“Mother,” she answered, “the horse won't go 
a step on the ice.” 

Mrs. Becket hurried out. 

“You never will get to the station with that 
horse,” she said. It was quite plam that she was 
right. 

“But I can get her there, mother,” said Ben, 
suddenly, “if you don’t mind—and if she isn't 
afraid,” turning to his sister. 

“Afraid of what?” asked the girl. 

“Afraid to ride down the mountain on my big 
sled.”” 

“With you?” 

“Of course with me. You'd make a good hand 
at steering, wouldn't you?" 

“Yes, I'll go—if mother'll let me,’ she said, 
turning an appealing face to Mrs. Becket. 

“It's the only way, mother, and I'll take care 
of her,” said Ben. 

Mrs. Becket did not deliberate long. It must 
be decided at once, and perhaps her daughter's 
future was at stake. 

“Come!” she said. They ran into the house, 
and soon, her wraps and waterproof thrown on, 
@ package of cookies and apples in her pocket, 
and her little satchel in her hand, Allie came out 
of the door. 

In a moment Ben, who had meantime put up 
the horse, had tucked her snugly into the front of 
the long, home-made sled, and had jumped on 
with his feet out behind. 

Allie bent her head to the left so as not to ob- 
struct his vision, and in ten seconds more they 
were beyond the first “thank-ye-ma’am,” and 
out of sight of Mrs. Becket, who stood in the gate- 
way. 

What a glorious ride it was! Nota ride, but a 
flight did it seem as they sped down the icy 
mountain almost as fast as an express train could 
travel. Fortunately the wind was at their backs. 
If the icy mist had driven into their faces the ride 
would have been impossible. 

“Somebody's coming up the mountain, Ben!”” 
said Allie, suddenly. 

“Well, let him turn out then, there's room 
enough to let us pass.”” 
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“He tan'¢ turning ont! Call to him, Ben.” 

“Hi, there!” yelled Ben at 
the top of his voice, but the 
driver of the approaching ox- 
team paid no attention to the 
call. 

“O Ben,” cried Allie in hor- 
ror, “it’s Nate Adams, and he’s 
drunk 

All this had passed in hardly 
more than an instant, and mean- 
time the sled on which Ben and 
Alice were seated was flying 
toward the approaching team. 

They could not stop the sled, 
as well might one think of stop- 
ping a storm. Nor could they 
slip off it. To attempt that 
might mean instant death for 
one or both of them. Moreover, 
the road was a cut at that point, 
and the sled could not be run 
upon the bank. 

Allie was praying, although 
her white lips were unable to 
move. Ben bent his head over 
her shoulder, and said in her 


ear 





‘Hold on like grim death, 
Allies we'll get through all 
right, we'll reach Denman’s pas- 
ture before we meet the team.”” 

“Denman’s pasture" was an almost level strip, 


monntain wall on one side, and an abrupt descent 


“Allie!” called Ben, putting his head inside | on the other. 


the door. ‘Come out and hold up the shafts for 


But could they reach it? That was the ques- 


me, will you? Tt's a strange horse, you know, | tion that flitted through Ben's brain again and 
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again, quicker than light. 
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Yes; they were just in time. Here was Den-| 
man’s pasture, and the team still two rods away! | 
Ben threw himeelf sidewise to turn the sled upon } 
the level ground, but even here, where the road 
was far less steep than on avy other part of the 
mountain, it was not easy to make the sled | 
respond, and half the “table” was passed before 
the sled crossed its border. | 

The momentum was still great, and after 
whirling completely around, the sled went over 
the rock, and landed in a snowbank nearly 
twenty feet below. 

‘A scream from Allie as they went over Was | 
quickly stifled in the snow, and when Ben scram- 
pled to his feet hiv sister and the sled were no- 
where in sight. 

But the break in the crust showed bim where 
to look; so he thrust in his arms to the elbows, 
and found Allie’s fingers, which scarcely closed 
over bis own. 

Snow flew in all directions for a minute, and 
then Alice was sitting on the strong crust of tho 
drift, while Ben supported her with his arm, and 
tried to stop the blood which was flowing from 
her fingers. She bad, indeed, held on “like grim | 
death,” and her hands, which had struck first, | 
were badly cut by the hard snow. 

«Poor Allie! poor Allie!” Ben was saying, and 
each word was almost a sob. He had never 
before seen his strong sister in even an approach 
to fainting, and thought she must be dying. 

“Never mind, Ben,” she said, lifting her head 
from his shoulder, and looking at him in pleased 
surprise at the unlooked-for tenderness. “I’m 
not hurt much, but I was terribly frightened.” 

“Can you stand up, dear? Rest against this 
tree for a minute till I get the sled out, and then 
I'll take you home.” 

“Home!” the word roused her instantly. Strug- 
gling to her feet she peored through tho slect 








down into the valley, where the railroad was in 
view for miles. 

“No,” she said, ‘we will go to the station, 
and we shall have to hurry. Here, tear - 
your handkerchief into strips, and tie up 
my hands, quick !” 

“Allie, you don’t think I’m goin’ 
to take you to the train now— 
after this!” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t do it— 
you're goin’ home.” 

“J’m not going up that 
mountain to-day, Ben 
Becket, not one step! So 
if you won't take me, I 
shall go alone.” 

‘As Ben finished tying 
up one of her hands, she 
pulled the waterproof 
hood over her head, 
pushed her loosened hair 
into it, and took up her 
satchel. 

Ben tried hard to be steru 
and unrelenting, but a look 
in the pale, scratched face, 
still full of determination, was 
too much for him. 

“All right, then, Allie, I'll take 
you; sit on here.” 

He shook the snow from the buffalo- 

robe, and placed it on the sled. 
- They soon reached the foot of the moun- 
tain, and then Ben took tho rope around his 
waist and started for the station, now but a short 
distance away. 

The “station” was simply a large box, whore 
trains did not stop unless signalled, but the con- 
ductor of the train fortunately saw Ben hurrying 
over the icy ground, pulled the bell-rope and 
stopped the train. 

“Well, youngster,” said he, “why didn’t you 
take a team, or wait for a pleasant day ?” 

Then seeing the bandages on Allie’s hands, one 
of which pressed a handkerchief to her smarting 
cheek, he stepped from the platform with a sym- 
pathetic expression on his kind old face. 

“How did it happen ? Where is she going ?”” he 
asked in a breath. 

Ben burriedly explained. 

“You'll look out for her, conductor, won't 
you?" asked the boy, anxiously; ‘she’s most 
used up. I'd go with her if there was any way 
of getting word to mother, but sho'd worry if T 
didn’t get home.”” 

“T'll look out for her—my wife is on the train, 
and she'll take care of her,” said the conductor, 
as he helped Allie up the car steps. 

Ben turned wearily to his trip up the mountain. 

“Here, Jane, is a patient for you,” said the 
conductor, Mr. Price, introducing her to his wife. 

“Why, you poor child,” the lady exclaimed, 
when Allie was seated opposite hor. 

“It's nothing but my fingers, madam,” said 
Allie, somewhat embarrassed by the lady’s kind- 
ness. “Just fix my right-hand fingers, please, to 
keep them from getting stiff.” 

“Oh, they won't got stiff, my child; or if they 
do it'll be only for a day or two.” 

“Yes, but they mustn't get stiff to-day, I don't 
care about to-morrow. You see I'm going to 
Harwood to compete for the scholarship, and I 
must be able to write, of course; penmanship 
may decide the contest if two papers show equal 
merit, so that’s why it won't be of any use to 
have my fingers limber to-morrow if they’re stiff 
ww-day."” 


Mrs. Price took Allie to her own house, for a | 
short rest, when the train reached Harwood, and 
then sent her to the place where the competition 
was to take place, refreshed and ready to do her | 
best. 


In two or three weeks the “notification” came 


to Allie, the notification of the award which each 
competitor was to receive, and Ben said as ho | 
came up from the post-office with it, «+Here’s your 
big envelope.” 

“He sai somewhat superciliously. Ben had 
never had so much confidence in his sister’s ability 
as the rest of the family; but be changed his ; 
mind very shortly, for the notification was a per- 
sonal one, to the effect that Miss Alice Becket was 
the winner of the scholarship. 

It is now five years since Allie added M. D. to 
her name, and the little farm on the mountain- 
top, if it does not yicld better crops, is the home 
of amore prosperous family than it wag on that 
cold winter morning when Ben was tricked into 
early rising. 

‘Alice comes home as often as sho can be spared 
from her practice, and she never passes the point 
where the hill road broadens out into Denman’s 
pasture without thinking how narrowly she es- 
caped death when she was setting ont to win her 
scholarship. New E. C. Scorr. 
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For the Companion. 


LATEST DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE. 


THE MOON. 
By Prof. E. S. Holden, Director Lick Observatory, Cal. 


If you should go to one of the famous observa- 
tories of Europe, for instance to that of Green- 


peak, on a little flat space which has been levelled 
off to receive it. Under the great dome he would 
see the magnificent telescope that is Mr. Lick’s 
gift to California and to the world. 

If it were a moonlight night, the telescope 
would surely be pomted at the moon, and the 
visitor would have a chance to vee for himself 
just what the moon is like, and to ask any ques- 
tions he pleased. 

Now what would the moon be like? As we 
look at it with 
the naked eye, 
it seems a shin- 
ing, brilliant 
disc, with a few 
darker spots on 
it, which make 
the face of the 
Man in the 
Moon. If you 
just glance at it, 
the image is a 
full face; but if 
you look more 
carefully, it 
changes into a 
profileof aman’s 
head, with the 
eyes turned to 
the left. 

The ancients 
thought that the 
moon was another earth, and they called the dark 
regions, “seas,” and the brighter ones ‘“con- 
tinents.”” Some of them, however, declared that 
it was nothing but a great metallic mirror in the 
sky, and that the seas and continents of the moon 
were nothing but the reflections of the land and 
water on the carth. 











wich, you would very likely find it surrounded by 
wall, , 


a high 

























and 
the charge of a grim 
keeper, who would not let you in at all unless 
you brought a special letter to the astronomer. 
Even if you should get in, there would be little 
chance of your looking through the telescopes, 
which are kept for purely scientific uses. 

In America it is usually different. In many 
observatories visitors are admitted on one night 
in the week, the remaining nights being kept for 
astronomical work. 

I think the more liberal spirit in our own coun- 
try is very largely due to the example and precept 
of avery great and good man, Professor Henry, 
who was for many years the chief of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington. He was never 
tired of insisting that scientific establishments, 
including observatories, should attend not only to 
their main business,— 
the advancement of sci- 
ence,—but also to the 
diffusion of knowledge. 
Professor Henry lived 
long enough to impress 
this idea as a duty upon 
a whole generation of 
younger men, who are 
now at the head of 
various scientific insti- 
tutions in the United 
States. 

At the Lick Obsorva- 
tory, which was found- 
ed by Mr. Lick in order that it might be “made 
‘useful in promoting science,” we attend to the 
other half of our duty also, and endeavor to 
diffase knowledge among the hundreds and thou- 
sands of people who visit us every year. 

If one of the readers of The Companion were 
to climb up Mount Hamilton on one of our visi- 
tors’ nights,—Saturdays,—he would see the sreat 
observatory perched at the very summit of the 


under 


Fig. 1. 








| Wise and thoughtful as some of the ancient 
philosophers were, they could not go very far in 
their study of the moon, for lack of some definite 
knowledge to speculate upon. 
By and by, in 1609, Galileo made his first 
telescopes. They were a little more 
powerful than our common opera- 
glasses, which magnify about two 
and one-half to three times, 
though they were nut such ex- 
cellent instruments in many 
respects; but they sufticed 
toadd a multitude of new 
facts on which to reason. 
Milton made a visit to 
Galileo, and undoubted- 
lysaw the moon through 
the telescope he had 
made. In his “Paradise 
Lost” he tells us how 
Galileo, “the Tuscan 
artist,” could “desery 
rivers and mountains 
on her spotty globe.” 
Galileo began to make 
a map of the moon, lay- 


mountain - chaing 
and peaks, and he 
even estimated the 
height of some of them 
by measuring the length 

of their shadows. 
The mountains on the moon 
are only in a few places arranged 
in chains, like ours on the earth. 

‘The pictures in this article give a bet- 
ter idea of what they are like than any 
description can give ‘The typical form 
is a ring-shaped wall, ten, twenty, 
thirty, even sixty miles in diameter, 
surrounding a fairly level plain, with 
usually a central peak. 

Kepler supposed these walls to be the 
fortifications of the Selenites,—people 
that he fancied lived in the moon,—but 
they really are the rims of great extinct 
yolcanoos. 

On the inside faces of these walls 
are great terraces, or steps, extending 
around the interior like sea-beaches. 
The old floor of the crater was much 
higher than the one wo see now, and 
joined the outer walls in one of theso terraces. 

The hot lava underneath the floor was con- 
stantly pouring out through 
the central cone, making 
the floor of the crater heav- 
ior, and emptying the space 
below. 

By and by the whole 
floor would suddenly sink 
4 thousand or fivo thousand 
feet, and high up on the 
walls we can still see the 
terraces left there at cach 
successive fall of the crater | 
floor. 

At the volcano of Kilauea, 
in Hawaii, exactly the same 
thing is happening to-day, and the old beaches, 

or terraces, are plainly to be seen far up on the 

cliffs. Just such terraces are found in abundance 
on the inside walls of many lunar craters. 

I should like to give you a notion of the way 
in which our present knowledge of the moon has 
heen obtained—by what immense and patient 
jlabor. Galileo, Kepler and a host of the astron- 
lomers of the seventeenth century observed the 








moon, made maps of its surface, and drawings 
of its separate craters. 

The greatest service was done by Hevelius, at 
Danzig, whose Nelenographia (1647) is a huge 
folio of five hundred pages, with forty copper- 
plates drawn and etched by himself. In those 
days an astronomer had to do everything, and 
Hevelius printed and illustrated his own books 
after he had made the astronomical observations 
which they described. 

Fora hundred years Hevelius’s chart continued 
to be the best. Hevelius’s observatory, with all 
his instruments, and with nearly the whole edi- 
tion of one of his books,—which he had printed 
but not yet bound and distributed,—was destroyed 
by a great fire in 1679. Of all his copperplates, 
only one exists to-day, and that is a map of the 
full moon which some thrifty person had made 
into a tea-tray ! 

Many of the objects on the moon are still called 
by the names which Hevelius gave to them, such 
as the mountain-chains of the (lunar) Alps, 
Apennines, and so forth, and the seas—so-called— 
of Serenity, and so forth—Mare Serenitatis. It 
rust not be supposed that he considered the great 
level plains of the moon as real seas and lakes; 
he expressly said that he did not. 

‘A lunar map by Riccioli (1651) gave the names 
of celebrated philosophers and astronomers to the 
different mountains. This system—not a very 
good one—is in use to-day. 

As science grew more and more exacting, the 
maps and measures of 
Mayer (1748), Schroe- 
ter (1791), Lobrmann 
(1824), and of Beer and 
Maedler (1836), began 
to be marvellously com- 
plete. The best of these 
maps were three feet in 
diameter, yo that an 
inch was about fifty 
miles. 

I suppose that there 
is no map of the State 
of Arkansas to-day, 
which is as accurate 
and as detailed as such maps of the moon. 
Maedler worked at the construction of his map 
for six years, and it shows nearly everything that 
can be seen with a telescope of three and one-half 
inches aperture. 

The finest chart of the moon is, however, that 
of Dr. Julius Schmidt, lately Director of the Ob- 
servatory ut Athens. It is six feet in diameter, 
and full of details. There are thirty-three thou- 
sand craters on it, for example, each one in its 
right shape and in its right place. The scale is 
about one inch to twenty-five miles, as if, for 
example, we drew the State of Connecticut on a 
rather large visiting-card. 

Schmnidt’s observations on the moon extend 
over thirty-four years, from 1840 to 1874. When 
he was only fourteen years old he began to make 
drawings of the moon as it appeared through a 





Fig. 4. 


ing down the principal | small telescope, and this labor of love was con- 


tinued for nearly 
the whole of his hfe. 
The final result is 
wonderful, and it 
can hardly be im- 
proved upon for the 
purpose which he 
had in view. 

Now, what was 
this purpose? ‘The 
object of all astro- 
nomical observation 
is to find out the 
laws which govern 
the heavenly bod- 
ies; and to discover 
these laws wo must 
usually find out first 
what changes are 
taking place in the 
body, and then sec- 


ondly, why they 
take place. 
The object of these 


N elaborate maps, into 
Fig. 5. which men put the 
working energy of a lifetime, is to make such 
accurate delincations of the moon's surface that a 
change can be detected if it takes place. Schmidt's 
map is so detailed and so accurate that if two 
square miles or so of the surface were materially 
changed, the change could he detected. 

It is as if some one were watching the United 
States with a large telescope from somewhere off 
in space, and were able to say when a very large 
farm in Minnesota was first broken, and the veg- 
ctation turned from green grass into yellow wheat. 

There have been only two material changes in 
the moon really proved, and one of these was 
discovered, and the other verified, by Schmidt. In 
the first a deop crater-pit (Linne) was filled up; 
in the other a new depression (Jlyginus) was 
formed in the midst of a plain. 

Photography is sure to become an invaluable 
means of research in such questions. The com- 
Parison of two photographs will yield evidence of 
far greater certainty than can be had from even 
the best drawings. 

At the Lick Observatory we have already made 
yery promising experiments in this direction, and 
1 do not despair of obtaining a map of the moon 
as large as Schinidt’s which will show far more 
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than bis, and with each 
naturally depicted. 
with the moon or 
surely detect any changes that may occur, 
each one of these changes will help us to under- 
stand the nature of things at the moon's surface. 

Certainly all conditions are very different there 
from those which prevail on the earth. ‘There is 
practically no atmosphere; a barometer on the 
moon would not stand higher than one-twenty- 
fifth of an inch, instead of at thirty inches as we 
have it; and if there is any Water, it is surely in 
the form of ice or snow. 

Gravitation acts to pull down mountains and 
to fill up valleys on the moon as on the earth; but 
frost, melting and freezing, which is onr great 
Sgent in such changes, probably does not act on 
the moon's surface. It is more than probable 
that the temperature is never above freezing at all. 

There are one or two things about the anon 
that every one should know. Let me mention 
them. 

How bright is the full moon, 
Suppose you look up at the moon on the next 
clear night. The sky is a pure, pale blue and the 
moon is almost dazzlingly bright against it. If 
the whole canopy of the sky were made up of full 
moons, and if one were in the centre of such a 
shining shell, one might think that the glare 
would be intolerable, 

But let us see. ‘This very saine moon you have 
often seen in the daytime asa Pale white disc just 
barely visible against the background of the sky. 
In fact, unless yon know exactly where to look, 
you may require @ minute or two to find it, 

This means that the daylight sky is not 80 very 
different in brilliancy from the nearly full moon; 
or it means that you could very well live under a 
sky whose every part was just as bright as the 
moon itsel1, 

We may say, then, that the brightness of the 
moon is not so very much greater than the bright- 
Ness of the same area of sky. The total light of 
the full moon can be compared with the total 
light of the sun, though it is a very difficult prob- 
lem, and the result will be that the sun is as bright 
as six hundred and eighty thousand full moons! 

Once again, you ought to know and remember 
how large the moon is, Its diameter is about two 
thousand tules—one-fourth of the earth—and its 
angular diameter is about half a degree. As 
there are one hundred and eighty degrees from 
the east point to the west point of the horizon 
measured through the zenith, there is room for 
three hundred and sixty full moons in an arch 
spanning the heavens from east to west, each one 
touching the rims of those next it. 

Another thing, tov, you should notice and 
understand. The moon looks larger near the 
horizon than it does when it is overhead. The 
common explanation of this fact ig essentially 
the true one; that is, the low moon is near 
enough to the horizon to be compared with hills, 
or trees or houses, and consequently it looks 
large; while the high moon is isolated, and one 
has no term of comparison. 

In both cases the angular diameter is about 
half a degree, as you can prove for yourself with 
a little ingenuity. 

One of the very commonest and most natural 
of questions is whether there is “life” on the 
moon. If it is meant by this, Are there men 
there,—peuple like ourselves,—it is safe to say no. 
There may be vegetable life which, like Arctic 
mosses, will resist such intense cold; and it is 
Possible to imagine animal life which could exist 
almost withont air, 

But we can form no accurate conception of 
“life” under such conditions; and while its exis- 
tence cannot be flatly denied, it 18 safe to say that 
it is almost certain that no life at all is to be 
found on the moon, and perfectly certain that 
there is no human life there. 

The moon is essentially a dead world. Even 
the volcanoes are long since inactive, There ig 
ho air, or next to none, and hence there can be 
nosound. There is no free, flowing water—only 
eternal ice and snow at the best. 

All is cold, silent, dead. It is a Picture, too, of 
what the earth must some day become; for all 
our life depends npon our regular supply of heat 
from the san. We are spending this capital, and 
by and by we shall have spent it all. When that 
time comes the earth will be like the moon. 

There is something immensely impressive in 
following ont the full course of the history of a 
Planet, from its birth down to its death; but there 
need be nothing depressing or disheartening, 
The immortal bart of us is independent of material 
change and decay. 
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do you think ? 








Now let us come back to the question with 
which we started ; how do you suppose the moon 
would look in the great telescope ? 

The easiest way to understand just what you 
Would see is to examine the illustrations in this 
article very carefully. They are taken either 
from photographs, or from very careful drawings, 
or from equally careful plaster models. 

In these ents you have a view of the moon as a 
Whole,and of certain parts of it on a large scale. 

Fig’ 1 is a map of the moon, from Young's 
Ast nomy. Only the more important features 
tid down on the map. The points N., E.,S., 

» are marked as they appear in an inverting 
tehscope. Tf you are observing with an opera. 
Blas, you must turn the picture upside down. 
Try to identify the places of the craters shown in 


eee 
lly and the cuts of 


& hap degrees north of Huyghen, 
with other photographs will | 
and) crater Archimedes, 
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this article. Archimedes is just ten 
8. 

Fig. 2 shows the Innar Apennines and the 
after a plaster model by 
Nasmyth. The highest peak of the Apennines is 
cightoen thousand five hundred feet. Archimedes, 
the largest crater, is fifty miles in diameter, and 
its wall is full of terraces, The crater nearest tu 
Archimedes is Autolycus, and the one just below 
the latter is Aristillus. ‘Aristillus ig thirty-four 
tmiles in diameter, and eleven thousand feet deep, 
and is an excellent example of a ring crater with 
® central monntain, Radiating streams of lava 
extend into the plain around it. 

Notice in Fig. 2 how the shadows show where 
the sun must be. By measuring the length of 
these, the height of every peak can be determined. 
Another curious feature of the moon—radiating 
cracks in the surfaco—is well shown in this 
picture. 

Fig. 3 shows the Innar crater Gassendi. Com. 
Pare this drawing with Schmidt's map (Fig. 4). 
Gassendi is fifty-five miles in diameter, with an 
are Of no less than two thonsand square miles. 
The principal peaks are ten thousand feet high. 

The bright streaks on the floor of the crater 
shown in Fig. 3, and more accurately in Fig. 4, 
are rills or cracks filled up with lava, probably. 
So carefully has this crater been studied that 
more than thirty such rills are known now. Tt 
is worth while to map them so carefully because 
the newest formations are, of corse, on top, and 
in this way we have some idea of the order in 
which the presont features were formed. 

Fig. 5 is a reproduction of a Photograph of the 
moon taken at the Lick Observatory in August, 
1888. The diameter of the original picture ig five 
and a half inches. If you will take the next 
Cpportanity and examine the moon for yourself 
with an opera-glass,—or, better, with a powerful 
field-glass,—you will have a real basis for your 
dge. 

If you should ever be able to look at the moon 
through a larger telescope, you will know exactly 
what to look for; and if you will think a little 
about what is written here, and especially about 
what you have seen for yourself, you will have a 
whole volume of questions to ask. If you will 
come to the Lick Observatory, some of us will he 
glad to try to answer them. 


—o+—___ 
For the Companion. 


WINTER EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, 


The Rag-Babies’ Ball, 





Tho “rag-babies' hall” is a never-failing source 
of amusement, and both young and old ean par- 
ticipate in it. 

Alll are dressed as rag-babies, with the masks 
described below, a short calico dress of red, yellow 
or any bright color, gathered at the shoulders and 
waist. The feet, legs, arms and hands are cov- 
ered with cotton hose; those covering the band 
are sewed into the form of a hand, the rougher 


| Two nurses are in charge of the Party, cos- 


| tmmed in dark dresses, caps and kerchiefs. 
all are ready, the rag-babies emerge in two lines 
from their dressing rooms, and each takes the 
partner he first meets, and all inarch around the 

Foon! until the ring is full and all are ready. 
They then proceed to form the 

if a dancing-party is desired, 
Tf a concert Is preferred, they march about the 
stage or one end of the room, 


fhany lines as the stage will accommodate com. furnitu 
on tables placed in 


fortably. The last line stands 





& Tow at the back of the room, the nexton boxes, 
and the others on the floor. 
Ate signal from the nurse, all sing, 


keeping 
time with rattles. 


Elliot's “Mother Goose” set 
fo music, and “Nursery Quadrilles by John 
Farmer, have plenty of music adapted to this 
(oneert, and the latter pieces fumish excellent 
material for a set of lively dances, 

Ata pause, the boys in the line may fall down 
ina heap, limp and exhausted, and ail must hang 
their arms listlessly by their sides, and when they 
stop singing, the rattles must drop from their 
hands, and the nurses must pretend to fasten 
then again in place with pins. 

For the dresses, old-fashioned red and yellow 
calico, with small figures, will be most aseful, 
Much fan can be had in dressing and Painting 
these quaint figures, and no one who sees or joins 
in it will ever forget the rag-habies’ ball! 





Household Fairies, 


This fascinating pantomime can be easily pre- 
in any room at short notice, 


with such appliances as any kitchen can supply, 


proud richly 
dressed, onter at the same 
moment from two rear corners, 
or from any doors if no stage ig 
used, in which case they may 
wear every-day dresses, with 
sheets or shawls pinned on the 
shoulders in a box-plait to train 
on the floor. 

They meet in the centre, ex- i 
Press great disgust at boing 
obliged to do housework, to ex- 
Press which they try various 
kinds of work for a moment, 

















the better. 

The mask is made by placing a yard of white 
cheese-cloth over the head, and drawing it down 
over the whole head, and sewing it firmly over 
the shoulders and neck, front and back, the seams 
being concealed by the dress. Cover the back 
Part with black Germantuwn worsted, which is 
parted in the centre, and back-stitched to look 
like the parting of human hair. Another row of 
back-stitching at an interval of un inch, and oth- 
ers thus arranged on each side, will give the 
appearance of crimped hair. The face is made by 
painting the checks with a bright red color, the 
outline of the mouth in the same color, for which 





and the lady on the right goes to a churn, wash- 
tub and ironing table, while the lady on the left 
‘levotes a few moments to chopping hash, eweep- 
ing and folding clothes. 

Each pauses for a moment to come to the 
centre and complain to her sister in pantomime. 
The lady on the left touches her sister on the 
shoulder and points off as if struck with an idea, 
and then goes off and drags in Mignon, who is 
Very simply dressed in a loose white waist, dark 
skirt held up by one strap of same color as the 
skirt, which strap crosses from right to left over 
the shoulder. 

One sister drags Mignon by her right arm to 





Touge or cranberries may be used. 

Burnt cork will serve for the eyebrows, and | 
will also be useful 
in painting the 
whole face of the 
ag - ba- 

ld to 


espec- 


colored 
bies, which 
the effect, 





ially when curled 
hair from an old 


ate, 





mattress is used instead of yarn for the hair. 
The eyes may he painted to suit, and when s 
china doll is needed, the eyebrows may curl up- 
ward. 

Boys and girls alike can be dressed in this style, 
and great variety be used in costuine, studies. for | 
which can be found in every nursery. Even the 
artist who decorates these rag-babies need not 
know who is going through the process, and the 
most amusing mistakes and adventures are sure 
to happen. 

The voices of the speakers may be changed by 
pieces of wax or chewing-gum held in the mouth, 









the churn, but hardly has she begun to work 
when the other sister seizes her by the left arm, 
and drags her across 
to the implements of 
work on the left side. 

The first sister then 
interrupts Mignon, 
and calls her attention 
to her own work in 
the same unkind man- 
ner. 

This action is kept 
up until Mignon has 
been introduced to 
each kind of work, 
and then the first 
Proud sister advises 
her not to neglect any 
of the work on the 
Tight of the stage, and 
the second sister gives 
her the same order as 
to the work on the 
left, and both go out 
in the same manner as. 
they entered. Poor Mignon goes to work steadily, 
trying in turn each variety for a little while, then, 
despairing of being able to complete all the 
manifold tasks, she draws a chair to the centre 
and sinks down upon it to rest. 

Soon Mignon yawns, rubs her eyes, and grad- 
nally falls asleep, at which little fairies spring in 
haste from every basket, tub, churn, and table, 
and each works with might and main, two waltz 
rapidly around the room, one sweeping and the 
‘other dusting. 
|The tiniest fairy takes up the washboard, 


| places it in the tub, and washes away with all 


When | churn, 


Sicilian Circle, Join hands and 





take their stations at 
roning-board, and the 
ated, and never fails to 


her might. The othera 
hash-bow! and { 
scene becomes very anim 
Please. 

Soon the busy fairies complete their 
tasks, and after expressing their deligh 


kindly 
t they 
dance gaily around Mignon in a 
merry ring, then dance Wildly about the rocm, 
and, led by the smallest, they 
around each article of household 
re ina gay revel, swinging their arms up- 
lifted high above their heads, and a8 Mignon 

begins to show signs 





.f of waking, they 
x Vanish, and run off 
Be the stage. 

Mignon slowly 


wakes, and seems 
to be alarmed at the 
lateness of the hour, 
and goes up to each 
implement in turn 
and oxpresses the 


Greatest surprise 
that the work is 
all done. She then 


seizes a pan from 
the table, and using it as a tambourine, execntes 
8 burlesque ballet dance, 

Exhausted by her gay dance aronnd the furni. 
ture, Mignon sinks i j 


each seizes her in turn and drags her as before 
np to the various implements in turn, and as 
they find the work all done they seem delighted, 
and embraco Mignon. 

The three dance around, and then join hands 
with Mignon in the centre, and balance to each 
side and forward to the front and retreat, then 
they stand still with uplifted hands, 

The fairies enter, thread in and out, go around 
the sisters, then each stands under the arches 
made by the uplifted hands of the sisters, the 
other fairies take their places on cach side of the 
sisters in line, and all bow as the curtain falls. 

When this pantomime is prepared hastily the 
children may wear white dresses of any kind, 
with a little gilt paper sewed on; when Presented 
in public a fairy dress is made by folding two 
cross pieces over the Waist, and sewing six skirts 
of coarse tarlatan muslin into one band, and 





Spangling the outer one with gilt paper stars. 





Sheets are used to 

cover the table-churn, 

basket and chairs behind 

which the fairies hide, when 

there are no folding doors or 

curtains. The fairies take their 

Position in the basket, tub and churn of @ barrel- 

churn, and hide under the tables and crossed 

chairs; a broom, feather-duster, hash-board and 
knife are also used, 


Cherubie Infantry. 


The many young people who have enjoyed the 
Cherubic Infantry, which has been performed in 
hundreds of places since its publication, will he 
Pleased to hear of it in a new guise. 

Its author was invited to Hampton, Virginia, to 
Taise money enough to support a Holly-Tree Inn 
for the scholars of the Normal Institute, and de 
cided to use the material in an Art Exhibition of 
& rich and varied sort. Here were scholare of 
every hue, from the bronze to black, and copper 
color to clear white, and every type from Cauca. 
sian to darkest African, 

But the brightest and funniestof all this motley 
throng were the six lovely little bright black girls 
who personated the infantry. 

Seated on a long table close side by side, each 
Wore a long robe reaching to the floor, and a close- 
fitting cap of white muslin, a bright sash around 
the waist. The effect of the shining black faces, 
bright eyes, laughing red lips and pearly teeth sct 
off by the white costume was very picturesque 
and pretty. 

They wore attended by their teacher dressed as 
& nurse, a beautiful woman with gentle manners 
and voice like a bird. They sang “Jack and Jill,” 
Keeping time with their rattles, “Sing a Song of 
Sixpence” to the music of their bowls and spoons, 
and na they tended their dolly sang “Rock-a-Bye 
Baby" in perfect time. 

Last of all they sang “Bye-Low Baby," and all 
dropped asleep at the last word, cach leaning on 
the next in a graceful row of sleeping cherubs. 

A group of real Sioux Indians next appeared 

in the real costumes of the tribe, now very hard 
to obtain, which were brought by their wearers 
from the far West. The weapons, skin-robes and 
household utensils were also correct, even to the 
frame, in which the real pappoose was strapped to 
the back of its squaw-mother. 
A most realistic scene followed, the dream of 
civilization, in which five races appeared in correct 
costume, each personated by a native of the 
country, the Polynesian in his huge feather head- 
dress, and shield and buckler of straw. 

The Chinese, Nubian, Ethiopian, Indian in war 








paint and in civilized costume, the colored soldier 
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in plantation 








in the uniform of the school, and 
garb. : 

‘The performance was well patronized hy guests 
from the Hygeia Hotel, including gentlemen and 
ladies from New York and Boston, who ex pressed 
their pleasure in prolonged applause. 

But anew surprise awaited them. A studio scene 
wasshown. Ina large frame fair toachers appear- 
ed as pictures, while in the foreground many 
others personated classic statues very naturally. 

Soon in the midst of them a great bronze statue 
towered above all the rest on a high pedestal. The 
effect was wonderful. A bronze-colored muscular 
man, draped in cloth of the same color, stood in 
the attitude of the quoit-thrower, immovable and 
grand. The plaudits which greeted this unique 
group pronounced it the most successful climax to 
a very remarkable exhibition. 

Geoxrce B. BARTLETT. 
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For the Companion. 


HIRAM’S BEAR. 


“Hi-rum! Hi-ram!” 

‘Mrs. Briggs stood in the open doorway, one 
hand resting against the door-post, the other 
grasping 9 two-tined steel fork, as she thus sent 
her voice across the road, exploring the sheds 
and barnyard for her step-son Hiram. Nothing 
came of the search but a faint, derisive echo 
from the side of the old gray barn. 

Mrs. Briggs drew back into the kitchen, and 
the screen-door closed after her with a sharp 
snap. She stepped quickly across the floor, and 
lifting a tin cover fromn a steaming iron kettle on 
the cooking-stove, thrust her fork energetically 
through the brown-jacketed potatoes that lay in 
its depths. 

“Biscuits brown,” she muttered, ‘‘pertaters 
mos’ done, ’n’ not a sign of that boy yit! Beats 
me sometimes what men-folks was made for! I 
sh’d think the Lord 'd be mos’ tempted to sweep 
*em off the face the earth when He looks at ’em. 
I aint got His patience. I declare there he is 
now!’ she added, in a different tone. 

A long, lank boy appeared outside the screen- 
door. Both his hig hands were filled with brown 
and white eggs. 

Mrs. Briggs dropped the kettle-cover, made 
three steps to the door, which she pulled open, 
gathered the eggs into her apron, and then hur- 
ried back to the stove, and began breaking them 
into a spider of hot fat that stood beside the po- 
tatoes. 

‘Hens baint stole their nests, have they ?”” She 
raised her voice a little to make herself heard 
above the sputtering of the fat. 

“No’m, guess not,” drawled Hiram. 

He finished rubbing his bare splay feet on the 
little braided rag-mat at the door, and stood 
watching his step-mother as she flew from the 
stove to the table, from the table to the pantry, 
and from the pantry to the stove again, but he 
attempted no reply to her curt: 

“Well, you was gone long enongh to a-went to 
Bobadil. I begun to think you was makin’ hens, 
‘n’ waitin’ for ’em to lay.” 

Soon the hired man, Leonard, came in from 
the shed, and they all sat down to the table. 
Then while he and Leonard despatched the butter- 
milk biscuits, the boiled potatoes and the fried 
pork and eggs, and while Mrs. Briggs poured the 
coffee, Hiram ventured to say, his mouth filled 
with egg as he spoke, “Seen Rush Foss while 
I was ont aft’ th’ eggs.” 

“That's what made you so long, then,” said 
Mrs. Briggs, smartly, “gabbin’ with that brag!” 

“What's Rush got on 
hand to-day?’ inquired 
Leonard, good-naturedly, 
as he jabbed his fork into 
the heart of his fourth 
potato. 

The answer did not 
come immediately. Hi- 
ram had to swallow his 
egg, and wash it down 
with half a cupful of rye 
coffee. 

“Wal,” he said at last, 
“he’s got a bear-story 
now.” 

“Bear!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Briggs, contemptu- 
ously. “He'd never get 
near enough to a bear to 
know whether "twas pink 
or sky-blue.”” 

“‘Haint killed none 
round here lately, has he?” was Len’s jocose 
query. 

“He aint nothin’ to do with it,” said Hiram, 
stolidly. “It's only what he’s heard. He says 
Perliny Hatch 'n’ Nora "Mandy Perkins went over 
ter Long Run yist’day, blackb’rin’, ’n’ they seen 
the bear. They didn’t know what ‘twas first 
when they see somethin’ movin’ the bushes; but 
they was kind of sca’t, ’n’ kep’ still, ’n’ they seen 
him all plain, pickin’ blackb'ries ’n’ eatin’ of ‘em, 
jes’ like anybody.” 

“Pickin’ ‘em with his han’s ‘n’ puttin’ ’em in 
his mouth, wa'n’t he, sonny, or did he have a 
Pickin’ dish ’n* a pail to empty ‘em into?” asked 
Leonard, patronizingly, as he left the table, pick- 
ing his teeth with a bit of pine wood. 

Leonard was a few years older than Hiram, 
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and he seemed to consider that his longer expe- 
rience of life had given him the right to put all 
the pricks possible into it for the discipline of 
those who followed him. 

But Hiram was a poor subject for jests. He 
thrust the last half of a biscuit into his capacious 
mouth, and pushing back his chair, followed 
Leonard out to the barn. 

“We goin’ to mend the line fence this forenoon, 
Len?" was his question when he reached the 
barn door, where Len was stopping to eat an 
apple as easily as if breakfast had heen over for 
hours. 

“Yas, ‘less you're goin’ after th’ bear,”’ replied 
Len between two bites. 

Hiram went on to the tool-house without an- 
swering, picked up his axe, and started for the 
upper field. 

Leonard followed, eating his apple as he 
walked leisurely along. 

The morning in the field was a quiet one. Once 
Len cried, “There's your 
bear, Hi! Shoot im quick 
with a fence-stake!” when 
a squirrel skipped along 
a neighboring stone-wall. 
He made other facetious 
remarks, which he enjoyed 
immensely, when the sum- 
mer wind or a bird stirred 
an alder thicket near them. 

Hiram answered all his 
jokes with a quiet grin or 
especially energetic blows 
of his axe. He would have 
let the bear-story go as one 
of Rush’s extravagances if 
Len had not kept it contin- 
ually before him. 

At dinner the trath of 
the story was, to his mind 
at least, confirmed. Mrs. 
Briggs said the minister 
had called on her in the 
forenoon, and be was half 
inclined to believe in Rush, this time, at any rate. 

“It’s been go dry on the mountings,” said Mrs. 
Briggs, ‘the thinks it likely the bears is hungry, 
and has come down to prowl round. Everybody 
knows they’re dretful fond of fruit, so most 
likely the girls had the right of it. Nora ‘Mandy 
didn’t onght to go up there berryin’ 'thout some- 
body to take care of her, did she, Len?’* added 
Mrs. Briggs, mischievonsly. 

Len choked himself with hot Indian pudding, 
as he mumbled something about “«"spose women- 
folks couldn't do much, ketchin’ hears,” and 
then applied himself to mixing milk and sugar | 
in his tea with great care and diligence. 

Mrs. Briggs absorbed herself in blueberry 
short-cake, and did not pursue the subject; half 
to his regret, 

Hiram enjoyed Len’s embarrassment so much 
that he began to wake up. The minister believed 
in Rush, and Hiram believed in the minister. 
He didn’t think it possible a man could have so 
much to say as often as every Sunday unless he 
possessed a tremendous reserve of words that 
nobody had measured or could measure. 

After dinner he stood idly in the woodshed 
door, waiting for the clock to strike one, and 
wondering if there really was a bear about, when 
Len came out of the kitchen. 

Hiram heard him say, as he stood holding the 
door-latch in his hand, “I’m goin’ over to see 
Jim Nichols after supper, ’n’ if he thinks there’s 
anything in it, we'll turn out ’n’ have a hunt. 
Holloa, young feller, what you ‘standin’ there 
for?” he added, good-naturedly, as he saw 








Hiram. “You'd beiter be 
diggin’ them pertaters. I'm 
goin’ to cut second crop.”” 

He walked off toward the 
barn with his scythe, while 
Hiram went the opposite way 
into the garden. 

Hiram dreamed that after- 
noon as he never had before. 
The strokes of hiv hoe were 
aimed at the bear, the brown 
potatoes he unearthed were 
the dollars poor Bruin’s skin 
would bring, and the bounty 
the State would pay for kill- 
ing him. 

The afternoon was warm, 
and the sun beat down with 
midsummer heat on Hiram’s 
back and bare neck. 

Once as he lifted his sweaty 
face, and drew his gingham 
shirt-sleeve across it, he saw a man coming 

through the field that lay beyond the garden, and 
as the words “Jim Nichols" left his lips, the 
young man leaped the fence and stood beside him. 
“Where's Len ?”” he asked, abruptly. 
“Down gittin’ second crop,” returned Hiram. 
“All right,” and Jim strode across the garden, 
leaped the beet-bed, swung over the fence on the 
| other side, and disappeared behind the corn-barn. 
| Hiram had turned the potatoes out of a dozen 
hills before Jim came back. As he stepped up 
behind the boy, he asked, pleasantly, «Want to 
help hunt the bear, Hi?” 
“When 2” 
“Oh, to-morrer night, I guess! Come over t’ 
my house ‘long of Len after the chores is done. 


| Mason t’ lend me his hound if I can,” and he| 


walked away whittling. 

Hiram’s hoe moved more slowly after Jim had 
put the fence between them again. Len wouldn’t 
let him go on the hunt, he believed. 

“If he does, it'll only be to lug the carkis 
home,” he said to himself, almost bitterly. 

He had no doubt that Jim and Len would get 
Bruin if they went after him. 

When his work was done he lifted his heavy 
basket and started for the corn-barn, where the 
potatoes were spread on the floor to dry before 
going to the bins in the cellar. 

He heard a hoarse toot—toot—toot as he went 
up the path. Mrs. Briggs was blowing the great 
conch-shell she kept on the kitchen mantel to tell 
that the five o’clock supper was on the table; but 
Hiram stopped to dream a few minutes after he 
had emptied the basket. 

He wendered what would happen if he should 
get a gun, of his own, perhaps, with the proceeds 





of his potato-patch this year. The prospect was 
dazzling, too dazzling for him to consider long, 
so he put away his hoe, washed his hands in the 
tin basin that stood on a bench in the shed, and 
went in to supper. 

Mrs. Briggs thought he bad been too busy 
hoeing to come in earlier, so she helped him lib- 
erally to new apple-sance, and made no remarks 
on his tardiness. 

She and Len were talking of going to the 
meadow the next day to look at the cranberries; 
and before Hiram had eaten his third biscuit they 
left the table, Len going to finish bunching his 
hay, and Mrs. Briggs to look after the milk. 
Hiram lingered until he had finished the last 
scrap of warm gingerbread, then he went to the 
pasture for the cows. 

All but one were waiting at the bars for him. 
Daffy, his own heifer, had failed to come up with 
the rest, and after the milking was over and the 
other work was done, Hiram insisted on going 
after her. 

“Want to go along, Len?” was the invitation 
he tossed carelessly to the young man as he 
started. Len declined. He had a little business 
“over t’ th’ corner,” he said. “A little projec” 
he was thinking about, “me ’n’ Jim Nichols.” 

“P'r'aps I dunno what ’tis,” chuckled Hiram, 
as he trudged off toward the pasture. “What 
would you say, ole man, ‘f you knew I'd been in- 
vited to it? Jim's a good feller if he can’t keep 
nothin’ "tween his teeth,” added Hiram, stopping 
to pick a particularly Inscions blackberry that 
overhung the path. 

Daffy was not in the pasture. Hiram called 
her; she had always comeat his call. He tramped 
along cow-paths, he explored thickets, he looked 
inevery direction, he even climbed a tall pine-tree 
to make an observation, but all to no purpose. 

After he came down from the tree he examined 
the fence for breaks. The fence at the back of 
tne pasture was made of great stumps and logs, 
now partially decayed, with brush interwoven 
between them. 

Hiram found a place where the brush had been 
pulled away, and he thought it possible Daffy 
might have got through into Captain Goodwin's 
Pasture. The Captain's Jersey had been pastured 
with Mrs. Briggs’s cattle the previous summer, 
and she and Daffy were friends. 

Hiram carefully looked over the fence he sus- 
Pected of treachery. “I don't b'lieve anything's 
been through here,” he said, “an’ Daffy haint a bit 
breechy—nohow—that’s so!” 

He pondered a while longer, and then concluded 
to go on with the search. Captain Goodwin's 
pasture was a large one, and his honse was two 
miles away, on the farther side of it; but Hiram 
determined to go to the honse if he didn’t find 
the heifer in the pasture, for, as he reasoned, if 
she went to the barn with the Goodwin cattle, the 
hired man would only tnrn her into the pasture 
again the next morning. 

There was a fine moon almost at the full, and it 
wonld have been a great delight to the bor to be 
ont in the soft summer night if he had had com- 
pany. Even at times much despised Leonard 
would have been vastly better than nobody. 

He was not an imaginative boy. In the long, 
dark shadows stretching away from trees and 
bowlders, he saw only shadows, but he remem- 





T'm goin’ over t’ Hunt's Corner, ’n’ git Sam 


bered with a little shiver as he passed, through 
a clamp of young pines, that a wild-cat was killed 


not far away half a dozen years before, and there 
might yet be creatures in these thickets an un- 
armed boy would not care to meet. 

The moaning of the pines was not reassuring. 

He instinctively stooped and picked up a heavy 
1-pine knot that lay in the path. 
‘Je—whew!" he exclaimed, as he raised it. 
“Aint that a staver! I'll take this home to burn 
in the fireplace some Sunday night aft’ it comes 
cooler.”” 

He had passed over half the pasture, and would 
soon be out in sight of Captain Goodwin's house, 
when an ominous stirring in a clump of bushes 
on his left startled bim. 

His feet involuntarily stopped. 
his heart stopped, too. 

“Pooh, it’s nothin’ but Daffy now,” he said, 
collecting his wits, and making a forward move- 
ment, when the bushes opened and the bear 
stood before him. 

Hiram’s brain reeled. Then a low growl from 
the bear recalled his senses, 
and, scarcely knowing 
what he did, he raised his 
pine knot, and brought it 
down with all his strength. 

He had not aimed, he 
had no idea where the blow 
fell, but to his amazement 
Bruin toppled under it and 
fell on his side to the 
ground. 

Then in his terror the boy 
hailed blow after blow on 
the head of the bear, until, 
satisfied that the creature, 
which had not stirred after 
the first assault, must be 
dead, he rose to his feet, 
breathless and almost 
doubting his own being. 

' He stood and stared at 
the dead body. Was that 
the bear? The bear Len 
meant to kill? 

Hiram chuckled now. When he said “Len,” 
things began to seem real again. He must go 
home and get some one to help him carry the 
bear to the house. 

He moved a few steps, but as soon as he had 
left his victim he doubted the whole affair. Per- 
haps he had only killed a big dog. 

He went back and looked the animal over. He 
felt the skin, the shape, the claws, and at last, 
exclaiming, “It is a bear if they is bears!” he 
started for home again, exultant. 

What would Len say? And his mother? 
Perhaps she would think him most as smart as 
Len, and Hiram’s lip came nearer curling than 
ever before, for to be treated like a little boy is 
one of the greatest trials of a big boy's life. 

He had to sit down under the orchard fence 
awhile when he got almost home. He wanted to 
appear cool about his adventure, as if it were as 
tame a stroke of work as picking stones in the 
“Whitten pastur’.”” 

When he felt sufficiently calm, he went on 
through the garden. 

Mrs. Briggs’s voice came high and shrill 
through an open window, “"N’ then it’s all ready 
to knead when I come down in the mornin’.” 

She was mixing bread in the pantry, and talk- 
ing to Esther Newbegin, who sat in the kitchen 
holding the cat. Len and Jim Nichols were 
lounging on the doorstep. 

“Your cow fetched in first,” said Jim, lazily, 
as Hiram came up. 

‘Where's she been to?” 

“Oh, she was mixed in "long of Deacon Stover’s 
cows somehow, ’n’ that smart youngster he’s got 
this summer never found it out. He tied her up, 
*n’ ’f the deacon hadn't happened into the barn 
she'd ‘a’ stayed till morning. 'S *twas they turned 
her int’ th’ road, 'n’ she come home.” Jim liked 
to tell the news. 

“Walk didn't amount to much, did it, young 
man ?"’ said Len, as Jim finished. 

“Something,” replied Hiram, dryly. He felt 
that Len’s time for patronizing him was short. 

He stepped over the young men, Jim holding 
one of his feet playfully, while the other reached 
the threshold, and called, 

“Ma'am, can I take the drag 'n’ steers down 
to Goodwin's pastur’ ?” 

Mrs. Briggs came out of the pantry. 

“What do you mean, Hiram Briggs?” Her 
tone was reproachful. 

“I've killed the bear down there, an’ I want 
ter git "im home.” 

Hiram tried to speak carelessly, but it was 
only by an effort that he separated his tongue and 
the roof of his mouth. 

“Aint you ashamed to talk so! 
bear on the brain.’* 

Mrs. Briggs thought this nonsense was being 
carried too far. 

The young men had not spoken, but Hiram 
persisted. 

“I aint foolin’, ma'am. I have truly;’” and 
Esther Newbegin pushed by Mrs. Briggs, the cat 
in her arms, with, 

“Now, truly, Hi, be you foolin’ ?” 

“No, I aint foolin'. The bear’s down there, 
*n’ I want ter fetch ‘im up to-night. Say, ma'am, 
can I take the drag?” 

Mrs. Briggs was bewildered. 

“If you aint foolin’, Hi, we'll go with yer,” 






He thought 








You've all got 





said Jim, getting to his feet, “but if you're 


playin’ any game on us, we'll jest lick ye, won't 
we, Len?" 

Len said yes, emphatically, and as Mrs. Briggs 
finally yielded to Hiram's insistence, and con- 
sented to the drag’s bringing up “all the bears 
Hi'll ever kill,” the three set out for the pas- 
ture. 

Esther Newbegin only waited until they were 
out of sight before she ran to the Widow Sparks’s 
to tell the news. Benny Sparks immediately 
sped to the Starbirds', and as Len and Jim told 
their business to the two or three people they 
met, the yard was well filled with men, women 
and children when the drag and the carcass of the 
bear reached Mrs. Briggs's door. 

“Took ‘im right on the snout, ker-tunk !"" said 
old Caleb Milliken, as he examined the dead 
body. “You couldn’t do that agin in a lifetime, 
Hiram.” Aysix M. L. Hawes. 
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WARM WITHIN. 


Skies may be dark with storm, 
While flerce the north wind blows, 
Yet earth at heart is warm, 
And the snowdrift hides the rose. 


Cottage Hearth. —Celia Thaxter. 
———— 


For the Companion, 


AT LOS VALLES GRANDES. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—Cuap. VI. 


A Hard Winter. 


As soon as the Navajos had entered the caiion, I 
Jed my party down to the trail, and, under cover of 
the nolse of the hurrying animals, deployed in 
their rear without uttracting attention. 

We had hardly done this when half a dozen rifle- 
shots rang out, and J knew that Sergeant Cunning. 
ham had secured his position. 

Almost at once, without whoop or other outery, 
the whole party of Indians came down in my direc. 
tion ata run. A few shots from us caused every 
pony to stop suddenly, and every rider went to 
the ground as if he had been killed. 

Dead silence ensued, so far as the savages were 
concerned, and lasted eo long that we began to 
wonder whether our few shots could have anni- 
hilated the whole party, or whether they were de- 
vising a scheme to turn the tables against us. 

At last a voice called out, ‘Amigos /” (Friends.) 

I called upon them, in Spanieh, to come in and 
surrender, one at a time. 

Soon a solitary figure came toward us, leading a 
pony, and when within our Mnes, laid down his 
arms, which were promptly gathered up by the 
two Cordovas, and taken with the pony to the rear. 
Warrior followed warrior, until all had surre: 
dered and were disarmed. 

By the time the last one came in day was break- 
ing, and we could sce the sheep and other animals 
contentedly grazing in the valley which opened to 
the west. 

The Mexican captives were assembled, and 
found to consist of three young girls and six boys, 
ranging from ten to sixteen years of age. Cordova 
caused these—boys and girls, for all had been used 
to the care of sheep and cattle—to be mounted on 
Indian ponies, and set to work to turn the drove 
hack to the valley near the camp. 

The prigoners were retained in a group until the 
last of the stock had passed, when a chief asked 
permission to bring in the dead. Consent was 
given, und we soon saw the dead braves appear, 
lashed across the backs of ponies. Thereupon we 
all started for camp. 

A troop of cavalry came from Santa Fé in an. 
awer toa dispatch, and took my prisoners to the 
reservation at Fort Sumner on the Pecos River. 

When all the cattle whose brands had been veri. 
fled by the claimants who came flocking in had 
heen driven off, there remained unclaimed fifteen 
head, all without brands or marks. These were 
turned in with vur beef herd, and I felt that I had 
recovered, with interest, all that 1 had lost in my 
first encounter with the Navajos. 

The autumn and winter, up to the middle of 
December, had been not unlike October in the 
Northern States; but on the fifteenth of that 
month about twelve inches of snow fell. Believ- 
ing that it had come to stuy, I caused a sled to be 
made for hauling wood. The snow deepened 
rapidly. 

‘On the other side of the mountains, a dozen miles 
‘away, there wax hurdly any snow all winter, but 1 
doubt if any New England or Northwestern winter 
was ever colder than that in our valley. 

The arrival in camp of a surgeon, sent to care 
for several sick who were getting beyond my 
skill, somewhat broke the monotony of my camp- 
life. Doctor Rankin moved Into the adjoining 
room of the double cabin, but was seldom there 
except to sleep, spending his days and taking his 
meals in my quarters. 

The weather constantly grew colder through 
SanuaPy, and the snow deeper, so that it was impos- 
sible to pass out of the valley with either a wheeled 
vehicle ora sled. By constant daily use we kept 
the wood-rond open and well trodden, and steadily 
Increased the size of our woodpile against a possi- 
ble blockade. 

Before long we had reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon our foresight, for on the twentieth of 
January a storm eet in which closed all communi. 
cation with the forest, and made scouting and 
wood-chopping impossible for the rest of the win- 
ter. As the cattle could no longer graze, all but 
four were butchered, and the frozen ment waa 
hung up in the storehouse. 

T had no thermometer to indicate the tempera. 
ture, but it was so cold that the sentinel, let him 
wrap himself never so thickly, could not walk the 
usual tour of two hours without freezing his nose, 
ears, fingers and feet. The thickest clothing seemed 
to afford no protection against the piercing wind. 

The tours of the sentinels were shortened to one 
hour, and then to half an hour, and as the cold in- 


























creased, the guard waa taken off entirely, and 
Jack Frost left on post, the solitary and efiictent 
sentinel, 1 


Tsent two men, mounted on mules and leading 
two othera, with blankets and cordials, wo asalat the 
Toxs Whose beat no enemy would dare | guldes into camp. 
to venture. When the men returned, I found that José Co 
For a week this weather continued. No clouds /dova was frostbitten, and chilled apparently 
were in the #ky—nothing but the flying snow, which | beyond hope of recovery. 
swept along the surface of the valley #0 thickly as | From Manuel, who was but little affected, 1 
to give us but fitful glimpses of a cold, allvery sun ‘learned that as soon ax they found the doctor was 
through the haze of sno |determined to gu wrong, he and his father dis- 
Hungry gray wolves und coyotes prowled nightly | mounted and followed the trail back to Vallecitos, 
about the storehouse, attracted by the smell of | where they turned off to the cabin where I bad 
meat, picking up the scraps from the pantry, and | undergone a siege of the Navajos, Intending w 
mingling their howling, snarling and wrangling | pass the night there. When they reached the butte 
with the roaring of the storm. they found that the cabin had been burned, only 
By the first week in February the gales had | the chimney standing against the face of the rock. 
ceased, and a still, all-pervading cold reigned | They built a fire, intending to pass the night, and 
through the Valleys. The roads had been broken | return to camp next day, but the night was 40 cold 
out, and the wuod-haullng resumed, and the sentl. | that José was badly frozen. 
nels again walked thelr heats. Before night Cordova sent fer me, with a requeat 
At that time I found our store of grain was | to summon Padre Gutierrez from Jemez, in order 
nearly out, and sent to the quartermaster at head. | that he might prepare for death. I had intended 
quarters for a new supply. He directed me to to make no further attempts to obtain corn from 
purchase {t of the Pueblo Indians at Jemez, and! Jemez, but Cordova’s request determined me to 
not to pay more than a certain price. J immed}. | make one more attempt, and go myself in command. 
ately made preparations for the trip. The following day, with a detail of the same 
From the top of our lookout the valley presented | number as on the preceding one, and made up in 
an unbroken sheet of snow, which we knew was | the same way, except that there were no guides, 1 
from two to alx feet deep. It certainly way a | left the valley for Jemez. There had been no wind, 
cheerless prospect, and the task of making a path | «o that I was able to follow easily and quite rapidly 
over a trackless waste was not inviting. Some. | the path which the other party had broken. 
thing had to be done, however, or our uniinals| At Caiioncito I left word with the family of Cor. 
would starve. | dova of his misfortune, and a younger son and his 
1 sent for Cordova, and found that he thought it | mother eet off for the Valleys without delay. 
possible to get through. Once In the forest, he| The dying scout was a man of note among his 
said the snow would not be drifted, and with each | townsmen, being distinguished as a hunter and 
nile travelled the snowfall would be lighter. Indian tighter. During the time he had been at- 
The doctor expressed a desire to go with the | tached to our camp, he had kept us well supplied 
party to Jemez. I gladly accepted his services, | with wild meat, and since snow fell had killed two 
and placed hin fm command. A corporal, four | panthers and three bears. 
men and the two Mexicans made up the party. One day in the autumn he brought in the scalps, 
Next morning at Ix o'clock, in a biting atmos. | weapons and ornaments of two Navajo warriors 
phere, the detail left camp. whom he had discovered lurking in the vicinity of 
‘A few hours later I waded to the lookout, and | our camp. Cordova always carried a bow and 
found the party had not gone much more than | arrows, as well as his rifle. “It 1s well,” he said, 
three miles. The animals were floundering along, | “to be able to take a silent #hot. In this country, 
and frequently the men dismounted and trod a | the very gras# hus ears.” 
path for them through a drift. It was noon before | It was long after dark when I reached Jemez, 


























































the detail disappeared 

in the timber 
[passed a day of dis. 

quiet. My thoughts con. 
stantly reverted to the 
struggling men and ani 
mala. I had gone to bed 
at night, a ad slept, 
perhay 
was aroused by a furious knoe 
and a voice shouting, “Ope 
quick” 

Springing out of bed, I threw a billet of piteh 
pine on the live cv 
pine burst imto a brilliant blaze, and by its light 
Doctor Rankin staggered Into the room, grizzled | and delivered my message to Padre Gutierrez. 
from head to foot with frost. Without pausing to | He departed with two attendants, one carrying a 
dress, I begun to help him out of his wraps, over-' lantern on a pole to show the trail. 
coat, boots and stockings. | Next morning I called on the chief of the Pueblo 

The first glance at his face showed that his nose ' to see if any of his people would take corn to Los 
and ears were frozen, and upon further examina. | Valles Grandes for the price 1 was authorized to 
tion the ends of his fingers and toes proved to be | pay. 

In the same condition. No one was willing to do it, or for twice the price. 
“Where are the men?” I asked. , 1 accordingly loaded the pack-saddles of our six 
“Outside,” he shivered, rather than spoke. mules with shelled corn, and set out at noon. 

Nof them?” | Arrived at Caiioncito I secured quarters for the 

“All but those Mexicans.” night with a Valencia family. By some unsoldierly 
“Where are they?” oversight, In the bustle of leaving Jemez I had 
“Don't know—left them on the road.” neglected to put in any lunch for myself for the 
“Are any of the men frozen?” road, and at Cafionelto 1 learned that the entire 
“Yea, all, more or less. I think Corporal Coffey | community were reduced, through bad crops and 

is the worst.” the Indian War, to a diet of beans. 

I ordered the doctor’s room turned into a tempo. | Over my head in the sala, where I slept with 
rary hospital, @ big fire started, and cots put up. | all the rest of the family, were roosting two lean 
Several good nurses among the men, and Mrs. | game-cocks, tled by their lega to opposite ends of 
Sullivan, the Inundress, were on hand without |@ roost. I proposed to my host that one of these 
being eaited, and were soon busy aver the men. —_| should be killed for my eupper. My host said that 

Under direction of the doctor, 1 compounded | nothing short of ten dollars could buy one of those 
medicines and dressings, and all were made toler- | roosters, for they were the champions of the whole 
ably comfortable. Corporal Coffey had nose, ears, | region. 
checks, fingers and one foot frozen, but not serl-) In the light of the pitch-pine blaze of the fire- 
ously. Two privates had escaped with frozen | place the rival roosters crowed defiantly from the 
ears. opposite ends of the pole. 

T learned from the men that the travelling had | “.4y, como canta mi gallo, tan claro!" (How my 
Improved after entering the forest, and grew grad- | rooster sings, #0 clear,) wuld my host, gazing fondly 
ually better as the party went on. At three o'clock | at the red bird on the right end of the roost. 
|they were within a mile of the crest of the Hot) “algame! que pajarito tan hermoso es et mio ! 
Springs’ Cafion. Here a dispute arose hetween the | (Bless me! what a beautiful bird Is this of mine!) 
doctor and the guides about the way, and the doctor | replied the eldest son, admiring with equal fond. 
decided to take a route againat the advice of | ness the yellow trimmed fowl on the left end of the 
Cordova. THe soon became bewildered and lost. | roost. 

When he found he was wrong. the Mexicans had) Evidently, I was not to be allowed to make my 
disappeared. ‘They had dismounted from thelr | supper off one of these champtons of the plaza de 
‘animals, and slipped awa 
(being able to find the right trail, the party was | was not another fowl in town. 
| forced to return to camp. 
| Next day, ut noon, the sentinel reported two to deliver to the bearer a quantity of corn, the gov 
objects coming up the valley. Through my field. | ernment corn purchased at Jemez. Shortly after. 
glass I made them out to be the guides, following | ward I heard the grating of 4 hand.inill in an ad- 
the path tocamp. They were making slow progress, | joining room, and knew there was a prospect of 
| and Manuel was assisting his father, who sank to corn-cakes for supper. In due time a bow! of xopa 
i the ground from thne to time. joles and a stack of tortillas was set before me. 
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After breakfast, the following morning, 1 puld 
my entertainers, and went out to oversee the pur 
ing of the mules, When it was completed, I noticed 
that one bushel sack lay empty on the suow 

“Where ix the corn that was in that sac 
poral?” I asked. 

“That's what the Lieutenant ate for hl supper 
and breakfast," answered the Corporal. 

“You are sure you did not feed the mules from 
that sack?” 

“No, sir. Each mule was fed froma sack of his 
own pack.” 

“Do you mean to say those Mexicans used a 
bushel of shetled corn for my two meals?” 

“That's what the young man sald when he 
brought back the empty sack, air.” 

It was useless to scold, The whole hous 
had probably filled themselves from our 
They sadly needed the food. 

Cordova died three days after our return, which 
was without adventure. Ills remains were buried 
on the ridge near the lookout, and the following 
spring a plain stone, the work of Private Thomas 
Clary, wan placed over his grave. 
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Under a cross, it bore the following Inseripti 





AQUI YACE JOSE MARIA CORDOVA, 
VECINO DE CANONCITO, 
MORIDO DEL FRIO, EL DIA 15 DE FEBRERO, 
DEL ANO 164. 
ORA POR EL, CHRISTIANO, POR Dios. 








[Here les Joxeph Maria Cordova, a native of 
Cafioncito, who died of cold on the 15th of February, 
1864. Pray for him, Christian.) 

Spring opened early, and in March all the snow 
disappeared, and the green grass began to show 








“into the forest. Not | gallos, and upon further inquiry I learned there | 


I sent a note to Corporal Sullivan, directing bim | 


throughout the valley. One day word came from 
headquarters that the last band of Navajos had 
surrendered, and had gone to the reservation. We 
were ordered to prepare to join a column about to 
start for Arizona. 

On the ninth of June we left the scene of the 
adventures I have related, and at noon of that day 
I turned my horse, at the entrance of the forest, 
and took a last look at the broad, beautiful green 
valley surrounded by its granite peaks, never, in 
all probability, to see it again. 

Carr. C. A. Curtis, U.S. A, 
The End. 


———+or —__ 


For the Companion. 
CARNIVAL IN LIMA. 


The merry season of Carnival 1a prepared for 
by all Peruvians, several weeks in advance of the 
eventful period. Numberleas cascurones, which 
are hollow shells, generally made of stearine or 
wax moulded tn forme of tiny cannon, bunches of 
grapes, fish, and other articles, are filled with 
diluted Florida water. 

The cook saves all egg-shella whole, by blowing 
their contents out for culinary purposes, and then 
fills them with scented water. 

In many families bushels of cascarones are lald 
away for Carnival warfare, and a thriving trade 1s 
worked up each year by manufacturers and 
venders of the missiles thrown in the three days 
given over to the sports and license of the season 

‘The Sunday previous to Ash-Wednesday opens 
the Carnival, and the exercises begin on that day 
soon after morning mass. 

About noon every house seems converted into a 
fortress, the Inmates constituting the belligerents. 
Seiioras, sefioritas and children hiding on balco- 
nies, peering out from behind screens, darting 
suddenly from all manner of strange places on the 
roofs, pelt cascarones at the pasecrs by, and the 
sticky pleces of shell, fastening themselves upon 
the face, hair and clothing of the victims, make 
them look lke animated pieces of papier-maché. 

The sweetness of the accompanying showers of 
delicate perfume hardly compensates for the rude. 
ness. The cautious pedestrian, during Carnival, 
takes the middie of the street, and with an um- 
brella off the spring, ready to fly open in any 
direction, thinks himeelf well protected. 

But suddenly some powerful syringe throws out 
a stream of water from an unsuspected source, 
and the sparkling dropa fall around him in 
showers. Hie scowls and other demonstrations of 
displeasure avail nothing, and he has only to pass 
on to encounter, perhaps, a atill more formidable 
drenching. 

This amusing sport forme itself into a kind of 
thermometer, measuring the heat of temper in 
different individuals. 

The hot-blooded Irishman, when made the sport 
of eome fair one, involuntarily turns around, and 
makes uee of very bad Spanish, if not bad Irish. 

The haughty Englishman Is slow to perceive 
that his dignity has been encroached upon, but 
when he realizes that the time has come to laugh, 
does eo heartily. 

The natives enjoy the fun thoroughly, running 
the gauntlet with uncqualled skill, pelting back 
thelr tantalizing tormentora, when they get # 
chance, and, with their spirits on the crescendo, 
reach a height of enjoyment a less excitable people 
can hardly understand. 

We were sitting in our ball by an open door one 
evening when the Carnival had just begun, ax we 
felt the need of a little fresh air after the heat of 
| the day, and were trusting to luck for our protec. 
tion, when several friends gathered round us. 1 
Jought to explain that any gentleman, whether 
acquaintance or stranger, 1s fair game for any 
lady during this season. 
| Almost before we were aware of it, we were 

objectively engaged in the Carnival. 
We were reluctant to defend ourselves, as It was 
| the Sabbath, and made a retreat as quickly 18 
| possible, thoroughly perfumed with Florida water 
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administered by strangers passing, as well as by 
friends standing near. 

Very early the next morning, our young people 
awoke in a high state of excitement over the ex- 
pected festivities. Enough water lay secure in 








































Carnival Fun in Lima. 


cascarones in our house to cause a deluge on a 
small seale. 

I soon saw that a general demoralization of the 
family had taken place, and that our patience 
would have to be maintained through much trib- 
ulation. Before the hour for breakfast the cloth- 
ing of each child was thoroughly soaked, and 
soon after breakfast they were saturated again. 

At eleven o'clock this wild sport was, by an ac- 
cident of the play, shifted toa neighboring native 
house, all the family taking an active part. ‘The 
throwing’of water was not confined to the garden ; 
rooms handsomely furnished, and halle richly 
carpeted, were thrown open regardless of the 
damage that would result from the play. 

The actors, dressed in bathing costumes, em- 
ployed their skill and inventive faculties for 
many an hour, and surprised each other with all 
manner of curious ways of applying the water. 
The Carnival had resolved itself into a mimic 
battle. 

According to the custom of the country, after 
the conflict was over and the participants had 
changed their clothing, the lady of the house 
served a lunch, over which a truce was established 
for a few hours. 

Tuesday night being the last of the Carnival 
proper, the excitement reaches its greatest height. 
Foreigners as well as natives, completely drawn 
under the influence of the absurd custom, enter 
into the sport with energy. 

Collected on the balconies and tops of the flat- 
roofed houses, they not only drench each other, 
but throw buckets full of water upon unfortunate 
persons passing by on the pavement. Those who 
think themselves safe in passing at a distance are 
reached by the aid of a hose. Bright-colored 
Paints are also brought into requisition. 

Some idea of the utter abandon of everybody 
at this time may be gained from the following 
incident: A day or two before Carnival a young 
lady anticipated the occasion’ by playing a little 
trick upon her dentist. 

He was putting a neat filling of gold into a 
tooth—one of those delicate and difficult pieces of 
work of which a dentist is so proud—and was 
performing the most delicate part of his task, 
when the young lady quietly passed her arm 
around him, and bringing her hand up to his 
ear, burst a cascarone into it! 

He said it sounded like a thunder-clap. 

The water ran down his ear and neck; his 
nerves received a shock as from an electric battery. 
The job of dentistry was spoiled, the work had to 
be done over again, and the father had an in- 
creased Dill to pay. But this was Carnival fun, 














ies were obliged to laugh and make 






the best of i , 
We enjoyed the novelty of this new experience, 

but felt, after it was all over, like moralizing 

upon the foolishness of keeping up such a mean- 
ingless custom year after year. ¢ 

The Peruvians give themselves one day's 
grace by finishing their Carnival season on 
‘Ash-Wednesday. Each year, on this day, 
thousands of people visit La Punta, a lovely 
seaside resort situated a short distance from 

Jima. 

‘ ly on Wednesday morning begins the 
it tramp of men, women and children 
flocking to the place of rendezvous. Wagons 
co by, trimmed with boughs of evergreen, in 
which whole fanfflies are packed, with cooking 
utensils and all kinds of crude conveniences 
for a day’s outing. 

The cars are crowded to suffocation, and 
gay horsemen keep the roads veiled with dust, 
through which the elegant carriages of the 
wealthy roll luxuriously along. 

We visited the impromptu encampment one 
Ash-Wednesday afternoon, and found onr- 
es suddenly in gypsy-land. 

Huts, constructed of shawls, blankets, 
boughs of trees and pieces of boards had 
been temporarily erected in lines forming 

little streets; within them were wild-look- 
ing, dark-eyed Indians, coal-black negroes, 
and pretty Spanish girls. Some were danc- 
ing the Zamba-cueca, the national dance, to 
the mnsie of instruments which produced 
such a weird, unearthly sound, that we 
expected at any moment to see hobgoblins 
appear around us. On every side cooking 

was going on. Stones from the shingle 

beach were used in making tiny ovens, 

and over the fire fishes were being broiled, 

kettles were hung, filled with green corn 

and other vegetables, coffee made, and 

indeed the air was so filled with 
savory smells that our appetite 
was sharpened into partaking of 
many of the dishes. 

Huge bowls of chicha, the na- 
tive beverage, were seen at every 
step, and every one was drinking. 
They stopped in the dance to 
drink; they drank standing and 
often, and this constant drinking 
excited them to the wildest revels. 
Thousands were upon the grounds, 
rushing about frantically, so that 
one had to be on the alert to reach 
points of safety. 

‘The pretty cottages by the sea- 
shore were made doubly attractive 
by bright flags waving over them, 
and handsomely dressed sefioritas 
Ppromenading up and down the 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


coast cities, New York, Boston, Portland, San 
Francisco and others, conld be laid in ashes be- 
fore they conld be defended. 

‘Those who can recall the events of a few years 
past will be able to remember more than one 
question that might have led this country into 
war, if there had not been good sense and a 
peaceable disposition on both sides. Not very 
long ago there was a dispute about Samoa that 
might easily have brought on a collision with 
Germany. . 

Most of our diplomatic controversies with first- 
class powers, however, have been with Great 
Britain. In the last quarter of a century there 
have been three subjects on which # great deal of 
irritation has been excited: the Alabama claims, 
the Canadian fisheries, and now the Bering Sea 
trouble. 

It is not wise to create a large army, or even to 
train the youth of the land to the use of arms. 
But it would be reckless not to manufacture and 
store a quantity of rifles and cannon, large and 
sinall, for use in case of need. 

Every one would oppose an attempt to match 
the navy of either of the great powers of Europe; 
but men of all parties are now united in favor of 
replacing the old-fashioned and worn-out ships of 
the American fleets with swift cruisers that would 
be able to break the force of any attack that 
might be made suddenly upon the country. 

Perhaps it will not be long before there will 
also be provision for a moderate and yet adequate 
system of defence of the sea-corst. When such a 
system has been completed, the United States will 
be in exactly the position every nation should 
desire to occupy. It will be strong enough to 
laugh at the bluster of foreign governments, and 
ready to defend itself from their assaults; but not 
strong enough to swagger about and to threaten 
others. 

For the Companion. 
THE RACE. 


He who to run life’s race doth dare 
‘With wrong at heart, though fleet he flees, 
He may not win although he wear 
‘The sandals of Hippomenes. 
But he who keeps a stainless soul, 
Albeit by pain and trial shod, 
ill reach at last the priceless goal 
‘That stands before the throne of God. 


CLISTOX SCOLLARD. 
— te 


THE SPREAD OF EUROPEAN IDEAS. 


Two notable gatherings took place in December 
at Calcutta, the capital of the great Asiatic Em- 
pire of Hindostan. One of these was the “Na- 
tional Indian Congress,” and the other, a confer- 
ence to consider reforms in the social laws and 
customs of India. 

Both of these assemblages were composed of 
natives of various religious creeds. Among them 
were Hindoos, Mohainmedans, Parsees and Chris- 





verandas. With Ash-Wednesday Carnival ends, ba and some Indians of high rank took part 
i 


and the six weeks of Lent are entered upon with 
a devotion and ritual prescribed -by the Chueh 
of Rome, preparatory to the sublimely solemn 
observance of Holy Week. 


Mania Lovise Wetmore. 
—+o—__. 
NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


There are probably not many Americans who 
would not oppose with all their might any policy 
tending to make the United States an armed 
camp. No one wishes the rising generation to be 
trained to the profession of arms, and no one 
would like to see the land and sea forces so large 
that their very existence would be a temptation 
to engage in warlike enterprises. 

But a dislike of tho militarism that prevails in | 
several of the countries of Europe, or opposition | 
to war, does not require one to object to a reason- 
able system of national defence. No matter how 
peaceable the policy of the country may be, a 
war may come, unless the United States Govern- 
ment is prepared to grant in advance any demand, 
however preposterous or lmmiliating, that may be 
made upon it. 

Let us illustrate what might occur by suppos- 
ing something which could not occur. Suppose 
Great Britain were to send word to the Secretary 
of State that it rejects every principle which im- 
plies that this government has any rights in Ber- 
ing Sea superior to those of any other country, 
or any control over the seal fishery. 

Suppose Lord Salisbury were to add that the 
Queen's government would regard the sending of 
a single armed vessel to Bering Sea, for the pur- 
Pose of protecting the scal fishery, as an act of 
war. 

The receipt of such a notice as that would cer- 
tainly lead to war. The country might be totally 
unprepared to fight, hut the people would de- 
mand, in a voice that would drown every remon- 
strance by the advocates of peace, that such ar- 
Togance be resented. It might be deplorable that 
the warlike spirit shonld carry away the people, 
but human nature is so constituted that even the 
weakest and most defenceless nation that prizes 
independence would fight to the death rather than 
swallow the insult. 

Were England to attack this country in its 
Present unprotected state, it could inflict enor- 
mous injury before it met with a check. And 
not England alone, but Germany, France, and 
even Italy, are so much stronger in the naval arm 














of the service than is the United States, that the 





ip proceedings. 

Thé main subject discussed by the Congress 
was whether a limited suffrage should be granted 
to natives, and a portion of the legislative coun- 
cil of the empire should be elected instead of 
being appointed, as at present, by the Crown and 
the Governor-General. 

Ig the social conference various achemes of re- 
form were debated, the most notable proposition, 
pérhaps, being one to abolish the present practice 
of infant marriages. 

Both of these gatherings show how far Euro- 
pean ideas of government and society have pene- 
trated among the native and heathen races of 
India. They understand the European political 
system s0 far as to perceive the benefits of suf- 
frage and a share in legislation, and to seek for 
them by meeting, and in earnest debate giving 
expression to.their desire. 

India is not the only Asiatic nation which bas 
in recent years received and tried to realize Euro- 
pean political ideas and forms. 

It was announced several months ago that the 
Shah Nazr-ed-din of Persia—the most despotic 
of Asiatic rulers, who holds the lives and prop- 
erty of his subjects in the palm of his hand—pro- 
Posed that his envoys should study carefully the 
European forms of constitutional government. 

The Shah declared that in case these forms 
seemed, after such examination, capable of being 
successfully introduced into Persia, he would be 
willing to yield up such of his hereditary power 
as would be necessary to establish a constitutional 
system. 

Japan has already actually entered upon a trial 
of the European system. It has adopted a con- 
stitution, formed a Parliament, and established a 
ministry, after the English model. Its Parlia- 
ment has a House of Lords and a Representative 
House; and the Mikado has given up many 
powers which he inherited with the crown. 

Not only in Asia, but in other parts of the 
world, we see the adoption and successful opera- 
tion of the idea of a constitutional, parliamentary 
system, with responsible ministries, and elected 
legislatures. 

This is true of all but one of the colonies in 
Australia, and of one of the English colonies 
planted in Africa, that of the Cape of Good 
Hope; of colonies in the Ainerican sens, such as 
the Bahamas and Bermudas; of Canada and 
Newfoundland; of the Republic of Mexico, and 
the Republics of Central and South America. 

In all of these countries, the form of govern- 
ment, at least, is like that presonted by the United 
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| States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain, and to 
some degree hy Germany and Austria. In South 
America the form is sometimes used to establish 
a dictatorship; but the value of the system has 
even there.been recognized by its general adoption. 

‘The rapid spread, through so many regions of 
the earth, of the constitutional, parliamentary 
idea, among races so exceedingly diverse in his- 
tory, inherited traits, and conditions of life—re- 
placing, in some instances, institutions revered 
for their great age—would seem to show that this 
system is the best so far devised by the wit of 
‘man, for the orderly government and growth of 


nations. 
—_o—__—__ 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


“What lazy people!” called out a fresh young 
yoice ut the dining-room door. “Just begun your 
breakfast, and the sun has been up these two 
hours!’ Why, I've started on my list of calls!” 

There was laughter and welcome, but the dear. 
est fuce of all looked at the visitor a little gravely. 

“What is it, uncle?” she asked, as, at the close of 
the meal, he offered her his arm for the customary 
walk on the porch. “Is my bat awry? Weren't 
the muffins good? Is the new lecture refractory?” 

“You call us lazy, do you? We all know it; but 
never forget, child, that in going before an audience 
you should compliment, not slander them.” 

Nowhere does “Well begun is half.lone” apply 
better than in the case of first impressions. A 
little care at the beginning often saves great exer. 
| tion farther on. 

“If my fairy godmother would make me beauti- 
ful just while ] am being introduced to nice peo- 
ple,” a clever girl Sid to me, “I could manage the 
yest. At achool, when distinguished visitors come 
to our table, Flizabeth has only to raise thore 
violet eyes to have all the choice remarks addressed 
to her. It takes a week for my presence to be 
noticed.” 

Why Is it we instinctively label our new acquain- 
tance as charming, delightful, refined, cultured, or 
as shoddy, careless, aggressive? We do not know 
| their characters; we only speak our first impres- 
sions. They may be wrong, but they are power- 
tul. 

“That woman's hair is adorable, but ita glory can 
never blind me to my firat glimpse of it in curl. 
papers.” 

“I never heard of this book, but I caught one 
happy expression as I opened it at the counter, 
and brought it away.” 

The golden hair may have won the gentleman, 
the book may have turned out utterly inane, but 
the one was against a hundred odds; the latter 
had a hundred In its favor. 

What people think is not, then, to be disregarded. 
A conciliatory tone may not be a crime. At any 
moment a new eye may be directed toward us, a 
new ear open to our speech. 

Those who remember how much first impressions 
count for are taught to be lenient toward others. 

Say to yourself, “I will let the rule work both 
ways. For myself, I will strive, whenever I hon- 
orably may, to make that good impression which 
will help me to friends and to influence; for oth- 
ers, I_will remember that the character first dis- 
played 1s often untrue and assumed—the rugged, 
defensive armor of a sensitive and ignorant, but 
beautiful, soul.” 

= 











A HELPING HAND. 


Among the famous benefactions of American 
men of wealth are several which excel all others 
in the respect that they are bestowed ina way to 
direct the energies of working people, stimulate 
thelr energics, and lend them a really helping 
hand in their struggle with the world, often urged 
against heavy odds. Conspicuous among benefac- 
tions of this kind were those of Peter Cooper, of 
New York. 

Recently a series of gifts of this nature, all 
coming from one man, or from a single family, and 
for the most part directed toward helping the 
deserving poor in a way which does not wound 
their sense of honor or pauperize them, but, on the 
contrary, tenis to make them self-supporting, and 
increase their earnings, have been concentrated In 
the hands of a single and novel association. 

This is the Robert Treat Paine Association, re- 
cently organized in Boston, and xo far as ut present 
constituted, composed entirely of members of one 
family. 

The avsociation is a trust created and endowed 
with a large amount of productive property, to 
manage a series of gifts and benevolent enter- 
prises already in existence. The creators of this 
trust, possessing a large fortune, and publicly 
acknowledging their responsibility, both to the 
very poor, and also to the great mass of honest, 
industrious, hard-working men and women, have 
sought to make some return in this way for the 
favor of Providence to them. 

‘The most prominent feature of the work 1s called 
the Peopte’s Institute. It includes a People’s Coffee 
House, where working people may resort far meals 
and for innocent amusement, and also be educated 
in selecting economically and preparing health. 
fully the most judictous articles of food. 

In this Institute are reading-rooms, social and 
amusement rooms, toilet and bath-rooms, and class 
Tooms for useful industrial instruction. There is 
a department of trade discounts, through which 
the people may save themselves large sums of 
money by coiiperating fu the purchase of supplies 
at wholesale rates. 

Another feature of the trust is the Workingmen’s 
Loan Association, which is devoted to improving 
the homes of working people, and fostering meas- 
ures to promote their owning thelr own homes. 
This department of the work 1s a very important 
one, and has already helped many families to 
excellent homes, at the same time that it has made 
them much more thrifty and prosperous than they 
ever were before. 

Working Girls’ Clubs are another recipient of 
the aid and encouragement of this trust; the Asso- 
clated Charities, for the maintenance of systematic 
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charity among the poor, recelve a share, as do also 
certaln other purely charitable objects, 

The work of the association ta not limited, how. 
Teati atl Hts members, who, it Ix proposed, shall 
Include all the children and descendants ot the 
family who ereate It, and such other personas they 
shall associate with them, are In effect pledged to 
i cpetual effort to carry out its founders! purpoxes 
fu the way that seems best to them, 


———+o-____ 
A GENEROUS MAN, 


The failure of the Conte y wrecke 
noble men. One of these wrecks was Merre Soule, 
Whowe life was a romance, and who therefore dr, 
tugly represented Louisiana, the mont romantic 
Rettes: When a very young man, he exiled 
hhuself trom France w escape punishmenc for 
editing a journal opposed wo Charles ¥. 

When twenty-four years of age he came, penni. 
less, to this country, and after a short stay in Bal. 
Umore, removed to New Orleans. Ie rors rapidly 
fo distinction at the bar of that elty although he 
bad to begin by learning English, and twenty.two 
years after landing in the United States repre. 
sented Louisiana in the Senate of the United 
States. With a handsome face, lustrous eyes, 
nelodlous volce and graceful gesture, he took high 
rank as an orator, 

Ar. De Leon, in bis book “Thirty Yeare of My 
Tite,” relates au anecdote characteristic of the 
kenerous, trustful nature of the man. On hia ap- 
bolntment by President Pierce as Minter to 
Spain, Pierre Soulé offered to secure for Mr. De 
Leou the post of Secretary of Legation under 
hin. Souté was a warm friend of the young man, 
and anxious that he shoul remain witht hing 

Mr. De Leon dectined the appointment, as he 
preferred the independent position of Conant 
General to Exypt, which had been offered him by 
the President. 

“I believe,” said he, that in my Position, you 
would wet ax 1am doing.” 

Soule paused for a moment, and then said, 
“Fraukly, I believe I should. I respect your inde. 
pendence; but you must let me do something to 
show my friendship.” 

He tok a sheet of notepaper, endorsed his 
hame on the back of it, and said, “You are going 
to Paris, whi 
money, and my endorsement at my banker's will 
always get you what you want 

De Leon thanked him warmly, but assured him 
that he should not need it. As Soule pe isted, his 
friend said : 

«But at least 11 up the paper with a fixed sum.” 

“Put it tu your pocket; do not exceed so much,” 
anewered Soulé, naming a liberal sum. “When'| 












































Lnow yon uidence, it is a whole confidence. 1| Ui, 


know you will never abuse it.” 

The senator was prophetic. De Leon did require 
more money at Paris than he had provided, and 
was forced to avail himself of his friend’s gener 
ous proviston, 


———o__ 
REDISCOVERED, 


Walter Besant de 
visit to the recently disc 
clty at Silchester, in Kent, 
duarles’ Society 13 exeavating the | 
which after being studied and 
ereil again for preservation. | 
pu might look across the fat land to viseht and 
eth” says Mr. Besant, “and never slrean that a 
foot or two below the surface lic tho foundations | 
and floors and texselated pavements wt 4 t 
elty, of which not a tradition oF memory eurvinn. 

The town was built in square blocks, which can 
be waced where the corn Is stanidins. be most 
IMeresting part of the place is the Furn, the 
official centre of the town, Nere are the gl | 
Basilica, a ball two hundred and vis ity feet lon 
chambers for legal and publie business, sul the | 
shops where the business of the ity Was can ied | 
on. 

A perfect ground plan of a Villa bas been laid 
bare. ‘The tennnt of this house, which ws, proba 
bly of one story only, had a eloi-ier jnsit around 
three sides of @ quadrangle, the tourist. re 
maining open; it enclosed a small garden wre 
gurden lay outside. 

Behind the cloister were large rooms, theme for 
Winter being warmed by hotalr pijes vonrons 
With great underground stoves which es, he eu 
Behind these chambers was another ics, und | 
at the back Were kitehen, pantry ail lnnie, 

‘The large area occupied by thls vnc viii seems 
Te andleate that the population eoull neve, we 
been very great; but this may have tie. excep. 
Honally lurge house. A great stone wat) stretches 
rend the town, enclosing an ares of wine lunct,, a 


acres, 
——«____ 
LACHAUD'S RU: 

An adroit lawyer, as all the worl know. does | 














of a Roman 
The Anti 
in sections, 
etched, are coy 













































uot always depend entirely upon the ju, his 
bring RIS mastery of the art of persunsion he 
pring a jury around to his way or tis, ng. Me 


has an eye to the individual peu, ties of the 
Jurymen, and does not let AN Opportunity pass to 
Impress them favorably, | 
It tx related of M. Lachaud, the nit famous of 
French crimival law: ent century 
that in pleading a certain ease, he perceived thist 
one of the jurors seemed to be hostil« to him and 





his. argument. 
Inthe faces of all the other men jn the box he 
or Tv ith lis practised eyes, signs thas inc, story 





ness was having its etfect: jut this 
man, In spite of all he could do, remained frown 
ing, suspicious, obilurate, 

M. Lachaud kept on with his Work, sini present 
ly saw that his Opportunity had come. 1h yas 7 
hot day, and a ray of sunlight had pouetrated a 











top aie on the curtain, and was shin) upon the 
pan Of the head of this juryman, win: 1S yuite 
bald. 

The lawyer paused in his argument, cal ail 


dressed himself directly to the court, 


Mitt 





1 many | 


© fon Will be sure to get out of | the a vi 


of untiring 
| ig 


| hollow, and filled with the 
ndon journal his | 

















_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, = 








A Perfect Costume 
Carefully Made. 











































“It your honor would please, e sald, “to order | Use “ Brown’, Camphorated Saponaceous 
that the curtain in yonder window be lowered a | Dentifrice” for the tecth. Ite Superiority ts eve: 
tride, 1am sure that the sixth Juryman would ap. | Where acknowledged. Price, 3 cents, [ade, 
preciate it. | 
This sign of watchful attention won the obstinate 
Juryman's heart, and M Lachawds eee HARVARD ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS, 
In June, 1991 examinations for admission to Harvard 
Follewe, the Lawrence Sclentiac School, the Harvard 
—-~e- __ Law School, ete, will be hata {u varlous ‘parts of New 
gland, at Nev aoe Clty, Alban a unedetphta, A 
ear j clunatl, ‘Cleveland, Chia : 
BISMARCK’S Morro, other se Sab, Eranclace, some city In Rasy, Mimmeapolly 
other schuol or et Ly, DUt too near the 
Feen fe tld that Bismarek, when a young man, | or nore caniltaten’ present theme 
studying law at Potudam, never forgot his rank | mad ra pbbleat dea ce fore Apri iat, 
ul importance unl was euretal te preserve what | MOONEE qeoarimeutob the Uutverse 
he considered his rights. One day, hls chief im law 
foaner® with whom he had business, appeared ty 
forget him; and Biamarek recalled hia wandering a . \ 
attention by drumming on the window-slll, 
At another time he thought he 
iu the ante-room altogether oo tong. On being a 
fast asked his business, he re ied, “I cam Rehan a eth r first invot, 
for leave. but now Papi fordisitioet ae We have just received our first invoices 
In spite of his haughtiness in regard to his own | of new and elegant d igus iv Rich Printed 
claims to Amportance sand consideration, however, : SS 
ne eras almost a ruably aad yruehefal to his nd Juequard India iIks, and have opened ‘= 
inferiors in social positlon. hen very young, he 1 i iate sale. 
always seemed to take fuse the night ts, oune He | thean for immediate sale. is ling, wo™" Who avails herself of the 
yan pnd those under je ygommand, and they| 4 noticeable feature of the assortment is | inventions of the day will tell you that a 
deat Se theme Sim though ‘he’ ctemanded'n great the large number of Black Grounds, figured Att TAZ AR Fora Is to the {rimming 
At onc time, when he and his brother were man. | j 7 7 ii col. | 20d draping of a new costume What a reli- 
Aging tnd overseeing the Pomeranian coma ye in flowered patterus of most beautiful col able pattern is to the cutting and fitting of 
owner for cyely, reproved a certain young ica Suess and of Light Grounds, with de- it. Both render her inde- 
man In excuse sald that he had nee particle of | Signs of bud, vine, or spray, in choicest Pendent of the services of 
taste for ngriculture, mat us feed of farminy + and most delicate half tones. friends and dressmakers, 
Le it) vl nl . . ’ 5 
ded a rusgled w aise ‘© a long time, The newest fabrie, Drap de Nocta, is and effect a remar able 
saving in the enst of her 
wardrobe. 





concluded the unwilling fai 
answered Bismarck, unexcelled for durability and gracefulness 


A yet long enough 
dryly, . 
Tn is reply brought the young man to bis senses, | i drapery. Samples sent on request. 
He continued the strugehe oe his dis | , 

and to-day 


oan TT McCreery & Co, 

















Before commencing your 

ster Gown, send money 

ler for either Complete 
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remembers thankfully Hi 



















enoug ny $6.50; Skirt Form (Lron 
This saying, dard), to which bust can 
with the nu nce olden times, by ior Skirt Form 





© added, $3 
Broadw be added, 


d Standard), $3 





and 11th Street, 
New York. wy When sending sor 
Closed.) (pened,) Form or Ttustvakon 


Skier Font. Circular, please men- 
—— = +. | wood an; “Companion.” 


tion 
Tr, | THE KENSINGTON ALL'S: BAZAR FORM C0. 
We frequently ¢ nee, set traps for | 
them, poison them, 


a r best to annihilate 
them erable creatures; and | 
yer the life of a fy is one of busy usefulness for | 
| 


il good of man. He Is a scavenger 
tivity, and with so keen and quick 4 


land Stamping Outfits were in- 
tition ‘that no particle of offensive matuer can 2 ss A 4 
ape him, vented by “The Youth’s Com- 








begins, ““Not yet’ lo 
and goes on, eonnecti 
mes of different influen 


00. 
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FLIES’ FE) 


























is business to pounce pone suc - ” > 2 fe 
speck, and remove i aateame® Epon eve such | Panion.” AT] Stamping Outfit 
partie ma that would poi. | TO BUY AND TO RIDE 
s0n th 
Some of these re too small to be visi 
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THE BEST 


ble, but 





s they are infinite in nun 
+ they would soon be a } 
army of flies. At times the buazt 

em it torment hard to be borne 


f lett wo 

















sie pd nat he fangotten, When you buy a Bicycle, if you want the 
a fly is put under the bests “eG sae ? 
it may be fen how si bes YOu saust buy = 








ms able to defy the laws of 

> foot is up"of two pads, 

€ short hairs, with a pair ofedrved | 

pein. | Behind each pad is a tiny bag 
liquid gum, the |h so being | 
icky fluid 









VICTOR. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for Catalogue of the 
Largest and Finest Line of Bicycles 


/OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 


offered to the public Outside of | POSTON. WastNatoy, pENy ¢R, SAN FRANCISCO, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
CHICOPEE, ‘ 
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am 
ides rapidly over j 
every presses out 

enough to give him 
him in safety if he h 
that that up 





As the fly 
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body. But if he 


ty fasten teen fe | The. Companion” are made | 
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nd so securely f 











uke a sudden step snap the leg itsel!, 5 Bares ay FN ss SPECIAL AGENTS 
When itis remembered thate ch pad is furnished either in Imitation, or from ideas A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
with at least a thou nd hairs or tube, 0 , 





CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 


itis wonderful how many escape unk 


taken from * The Companion’s,” *#" York. 
——+___ Every young lady ought to 

“DIVINELY RANCID." [learn this beautiful art. Many 
There are many kinds of fashionable foolish a home has been made more 





hess, seine of which are hest eurrected by a log = Se 
in kil. A writer in the Boston Post reports euch beautiful and many a dollar has HOME STUDY. su 
a lesson, whieh might well be tried in’ many Z, ness @ 80, you 






one a bis Hes uNeer members of the tunity or been earned with the Stamping deortamamasies 









Sa ee a a ar eae 
: : je | AE mall cost. "The beat inetraed, gaz, own I 
one of bis friends had fallen into the way wf using Outfit. — Its PTICE Complete js | Maaveaitrinat He bent instruct PENMaNSH, stl 


Win uo 
‘awfully jolly, 





rything 
ortaweals only $1.00, and 10, . for postage. 





Any senseless phrase 





POS, FAW, LETTER-WRITING, Ot uy SHORT 
to boys and 
W rates, “Sa 





and” middle. 
on 
Studi 








Was “awfully sweet, 


something e 





persons 
. Esta blisl 
, BRYANT CE SH TON 
Cot neta. ymentleman, eae nulaiedie THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass, 167 Main 
business. He spoke uf the tnciene ciously — ——————— ————— : 
Rade) Me had ridden up town in the ear age 
noted wit, whom he described us “horriidy wee | 
taining,” and, to cap the elimax, he spoke crits 
putter which had been set before him at wewtnee 
hotel as “divinely rancid 
he Noun people stared, and the oldest daughter 















“Our Mammas Color Our Clothes with Diamond Dyes.” 































































ails Why, papa, I should think you were anor 
your head. | 

Not in the least, my dear,” he said, pleasantly 
“Pin merely tryi to follow the | tushion. I 
Horked out “divinely rancid’ with a gould deal o 
labor, Ieseoms ine rather weet tet at 
a fully weet.” Tincan to keep up with thence | 
of you Thervattter. And nor ee geil te Fest 
ine’ help you to a pheee uf tte ener ett et 
eens 

Adverbs, he says, are not so fashionable as they 

ae cin it fg ane seu 
NOT pomPots. Any color fran drueits oF by mal, evans, A bene be 

The Washington Past eredite secretary: Lblain _ aD evita Me & i 7 
With telling aw story illustrative of beige a | = = - 
coll’s somewhat free manner at eclee tala No More Round Shoulders, 
fied onicials. 4 — = = 

At the bexinning of a session uf Conerous Vy RA Ny KNICKERBOCKER 
Flaine had heen appointed hy the Speaker of es | ‘ 
House of Free asL ys evra of the 4 int SHOULDER-BRACE 
him that Congress had duly je Senator and Suspender Combined, 
dent, Mr Beat cae OMG piste 
nil proceeded to say, in his statcliest wean, | Wills. Ne liar 

Mr. President, We have bec teat ane wa 
tnittee’ onthe jaureat the we Houle ee in | cor 















to apprise sou that they linve met ‘nized, | : pa 
amare rents eive any coum on whieh : Rasiya) 
itimay he your pleasure to innke bother, : Te Wala maniacal, Star aa 
As he concluded, Mr. Lincoln tepped upto hin, | penders feet a 
and taking hin tumiliarly by one button his \ ens pants anid sip 
cout, sid | | whichdu thedoubledueg 
fea Ro Sel by Drusiists 4 





Now look here, Foot, if it isa matter of 
death With you, Vean send my tess 
but if it isn't, 1 dhould dike to heep ill t 
to sliek itup'a little.” 





© pair, | 
Measure aroutul the 


Ruston, Pa. N. A. JOHNSON, Propric 





‘ S eS 
nutty | KNICKERBOCKER Brace 1 Ven ren 
KNICK ER BOCK R BRACE CO. 


















LONGFELLOW’S PROSE. 


What prose works did Longfellow write ? 

At what time and under what circumstances were they 
written P 

What is their character ? 

Why are they so little read or known P 

Did Longfellow write any dramas ? 


What other well-known American poets have written 
prose P 





For the Companion. 
THE OLD PLANTATION HOME. 


0 mammy, yo" wor black, I know, 
But beaut me, 

“Twas first in dear olé Mississip 
Yo" blessed face I see ; 

I recollec’ de cabin-room, 
De hay-bed on de floor, 

And de sugar-cane I used to love 
‘An’ always cry for more. 


I recollec' de chimley place, 
De crackle ob de flame, 

De short-cake on de bakin’-board ; 
‘An’ when de Sunday came 

De little church across de field, 

e preacher, Uncle Jim, 

T used to cuddle down and sleep 

‘Until de closin’ hymn. 


I knows dem ole plantation days 
‘Wor misery to some, 

But in my heart no other place 
Will eber seem like home. 

De banjo’s tinkle on de step, 
‘De ole corn-fiddle’s squeak, 

‘De moonlight on de cabin walls, 
‘De shadows ‘long de creek, 


De coon-hunts when de nights wor still, 
‘An’ all de corn asleep, 

Au" long de ridges ob de hills, 
‘De misty spirits creep, 

De paddle of de ole canoe | 
‘Along de lonesome shore, 

De cane-brake in de moonlight, whar 
De bayou made its floor, 


I "members like 'twor yisterday ; 
And when de cotton come, 1 

De snow dat makes de darkles jump, 
‘An’ Yankee spindles hum, 

‘My hands wor never weary'den, 

‘or Tloved de cotton row, 

De pods dey laugh an’ nod at me, 

Before I lay them low. 


‘Yes, white folks owned us, but de lor! 
Dey’s alleys good to me, 

And mammy, all de chillén loved 
To ait upon her knee. 

Iplayed wid my young massa, too, 
And missy, fair an’ sweet, 

I teached de’double shuffie to, 
‘An’ ebery step complete. 








9) 
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Dem days ts passed, ole massa’s dead, 
‘An’ missy's gone to sleep, 
Dey killed young master In de wah, 
jars notin’ lef’ to keep, 
Or I would take my banjo'now, 
spite ob age and pain, 
An’ walk to Mississip to see 
De dear ole home again ; 


And though derooms wor empty all, 





‘And though de hearts wor at! 

Vd think P'd har dar votces thar, 
‘Dar steps upon de sill, 

And maybe in de vanished light, 
De Lord might gib me grace 

To touch young misey's hand again, 
An’ look on massa’s face. 


1 lives down in an alley now, 
‘What peoples calls de stun, 

De white folks neber speaka to me, 
Like what dey did at home ; 

Tes nigger here, an’ nlgger dar, 
‘An’ ‘pear’ like I’se 

Lused ’s folks, 
Dey seemed jest like my own. 


Ab well, I'se waitin’, waitin’, now, 
It can't be many years, 
T'se ripened mighty slowly, though, 
pan shed a many tears; 
up in dat bright country, whar 
T'nopes dey'lt tet us come 
"I mebby gib me quarters like 
t ole plantation home. 


Mary A. DEwisoy. 
eee 





For the Companion. 


A PICTURE-CALLERY. 


Americans are now known in Europe as per- 
sistent and extravagant collectors of pictures. 
Too many of our people, having more money 
and ambition than artistic knowledge, pay enor- 
mous prices for comparatively worthless paint- 
ings. Others show admirable taste and judg- 
ment in buying the works of old and modern 
masters. Some of the collections thus made are 
intended only to give pleasure to the owner and 
his guests ; in other cases the pictures are regarded 
as a safe investment, as the work of a favorite 
artist increases rapidly in money value. 

Our young readers probably look upon a 
picture-gallery as a treasnre likely to belong to 
them only in the far future. It is a luxury 
which appertains to rich men and to adults only. 
How should a lad at school bring Meissoniers or 
Millets to hang upon his wall ? 

Yet he, too, has a picture-gallery. Every year 
he adds to it scenes and faces which will remain 
his, imperishable, forever. 

Every one of us has such a secret gallery. We 
cannot close it; we cannot rid ourselves of ft. 
We cannot help hanging landscapes and faces on 
the wall; and once hung, we cannot give them 
away, nor cover them, nor destroy them. 

Sometimes these pictures delight and comfort 
us. But, whether for good or ill, we must keep 
them; we must carry them with us through the 
Rates of death into the unknown life beyond. 

There, upon that hidden wall, hangs, perhaps 
the face of the friend you wronged, or the boy 
whom you saved from a drunkard’s grave, or the 
mother whom you tended so fondly in her old 
age. 

There is a picture of the home you make happy 
by your work and unselfishness, or some scenes 
of foul vice into which you have skulked, as you 
thought, unseen. Secret as yon were, there 





| electrically on a regiaterin; 


has looked upon it, bat you see it and God sees 
it, ‘ 

What picture is this day painting for you in 
that cabinet? 


——— 


STANDARD TIME. 


No timepiece ix perfect, and there are no means 
on earth of keeping perfect time. The stars, how- 
ever, furnish the necessary means. At the obser- 
yatory in Cambridge, there are two principal 
clocks, employed in keeping the standard time: the 
standard mean time clock, which telegraphs its 
signals over the surrounding country, and the 
normal sidereal clock, which is the main standard 
of the observatory, to which everything is referred. 
This sidereal clock, as its name implies, keeps 
sidereal or star time, which gains about three min. 
utes and fifty-eight seconds per day over mean 
solar time, with which we are all familiar. 


The clock is of the finest workmanship, and is 
kept in a brick vault, underneath the observatory, 
where the temperature is as nearly constant a8 
possible. ‘i 

‘Every effort is made to protect it from any influ- 
ence which might effect its “rate,” or, In other 
the amount of its gain or loss per day. This 
seary in order that the “rate” may be de- 
pended upon to give the correct time during spells 
bf cloudy weather, when no observations cau be 
made. 

‘On every clear evening the error of this clock is 
carefully iletermined by observing certain bright 
stars with an instrument known as the meridian 
circle. 

‘This instrument consists of a telescope mounted 
on trunnions like a cannon, and supported by a pier 
of solid masonry. It i¢ 0 arranged that it can be 
directed toward any point on the meridian, but 
cannot be pointed away from the meridian line. 
On looking into the eyeplece of this telescope, one 
sees a series of fine parallel lives, running Horth 
and south across the field of view, the middle line 
marking the meridian. 

‘When'a time observation is to be made, the ob- 
server first selects n suitable star from a printed 
star-list, which gives the exact time at which each 
of the principal stars crosses the meridian. He 
then sets the telescope at the proper point on the 
meridian to intercept the star, and putting bis eye 
to the eyepiece, walts for the star to appear. 

‘As the star crosges each of the lines Defore men- 
tioned, he presses an electric key which he holds 
in his hand. The signals thus given are recorded 

instrument called a 
chronograph. on which are also belng recorded the 
seconds of the eldereal clock. The chronograph 
consists of a cylinder made to revolve by clock- 
work, at the rate of about once a minute. 

‘A paper, wrapped around this cylinder, recelves 
the record traced bya pen, which fs connected with 
an electro magnet in such a manner that any signal, 
made either by the operator or the clock, causes the 
pen to make a mark on the paper. 

‘By examining this paper the observer is able to 
tell, within a tenth of a xecond, the time which the 
normal clock indicated when the star crossed the 
meridian. 

Comparing this with the time taken from the 
star-list shows the error of the clock. A compar!- 
gon fe then made between the sidereal and mean 
time clocks, which, after allowing for the difference 
between mean and sidereal time, shows the error 
of the mean time clock. 

If the clock is slow, a slight weight is placed on 
the top of the pendulum bob, which causes the 
lock to gain slightly. If, on the other hand, the 

















clock is found to be fast, a corresponding weight is 





removed, making the clock loge slowly. In this 
way the standard signals are kept within a few 
tenths of a second of the correct time. W. P. G. 


—or—_—_ 


TWICE SAVED. 


“1 wan sitting before a glowing grate fire, enjoy- 
ing the lavish hospitality of one of the prominent 


| men of the West,” writes a correspondent of The 


Companion, “when something turned my thoughts 
upon old times and God’s providence. ‘Believe in 
God's care and protection!’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, I 
think Ido. But for His intervention, my daughter 
there would not be here to-day. I am sure of it. 


| Three times over I have seen it, and I'don't know 


how many times J may have known nothing about 
it. Let me show you something.’ He left the 
room, and returned a moment later with a soft, 
brown curl fondled tenderly in his hand. 

“You know that wife and I were pioneers,” he 


began. en we settled here, there was not a 
house within ten miles of us. 


born,’'—he moved his head toward his daughter, 









but did not take his eyes from the curl,—“we were 


all alone in a little one-room log-cabin, 


“One by one other settlers were gathering, but it 


was slow at first. She was three years old, and as 
pretty a little thing as ever lived ina wild country, 
though you might not think it now.” 

He smiled as his eyes turned proudly to hia beau- 
tiful daughter, who responded with a merry laugh. 

“I was cornering eome logs one night for an ad. 
dition to our house, for we were be; faning to feel 
rich. It was bard wood, and I put all my strength 
into the axe, while Mabel jumped for the chips as 
they flew. Sometimes she would catch them be- 
fore they toncbed the ground. 


“She was all ready as J swung the axe, when her 


foot slipped and she fell,”—he paused ‘f - 
foot a paused ‘for a mo. 
over the notch. The axe was coming down wit 
fearful foree. I could not stop it. Te fell, T heard 
Atatrike, but} could not see anything. I staggered, 
and fell'senseleas to the ground. 5 
“The next I knew, Mabel was 
hand. I sprang up and caught her in my arms, 
looking for the place where the blow fell. There 
was not a sign. J turned to the axe. It was deeply 
imbedded in the tog, and at the farther end of the 
lade lay this little curl. My friend, can I 8 2 
Shing but God's hand in thae? ee a 
“But let me tell you another. In my joy an 
thankfulness, 1 promised Mabel that she should 
have a real wax doll the firat time I went where 
one could be found. In about three weeka Thad an 
errand to the nearest store, eighteen miles away. 
“I started long before daylight, but it was fark 
two hours before I reached home again. ‘To make 
matters worse, one of the fiercest blizzards that 
ever blew in this country came tearing down upon 
mie. The night was as black as Beypt. I let the 
go as he would, while I trie 
Dlanket over the saddle-bags. eee a tuber 
“Some two miles from home I distinctly hea 
cry. I stopped and listened. Jusras Iwas sare, 
Ing once more, I heard It again. There were plenty 
of Indians about, and it occurred to me that they 
might have seen me go away in the morning, and 
be waiting to trap me; but] called to see ti any 
one was really in trouble. I aurely heard a faint 
reply. it sounded like a child's voice. 
“Vthought of how Mabel’s life had been save 
and anid to myself, ‘If it 1s Indians’ treachery 
cannot help it; if there ta a chance that a child 1s 
lost in this terrible storm, I am going to save it’ 
Well, I got off my horse, and leading him, fol- 
lowed the cry till, sure enough, I found a child 
almost dead, 1 ng on the ground. I rolled the 
lttle thing up In the rubber blanket, and started 


pulling at my 





hangs the picture, never to fade. No human eye | 


on again.’ The child sobb 
while, and then fell asleep. eu iapali moaned: 9F:s 





When she was 


shuddered,—‘with her little head right 
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the way, and in time I came in 
cabin. The light in the window 
‘There were voices inside, Some- 
Dismounting ax quic 

to do what he would, and 





“The horse kue' 





thing had 
osaible, I left the horse 


Jed to the door. 

hurried te cued Tt, two neighbors were bending 
over my wife. She saw me, and with a ery sprang 
toward me, and fell fainting on the floor. Handing 
my precious bundle to one of the neighbors, I 
ited my wife in my arms, to learn that Mabel had 
disappeared. She had been waiting impatiently 
for her doll, and they feared she had gone down 
the road and — 

“Well, 1 sprang for that rubber bla 
unrolling it, sure enough there was 
sound asleep.’ 

—_—_—+or—_—_ 


nket, and on 
little Mabel, 


For the Companion. 
NIGHT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Aliquid 


plain the mighty river lis, 
*Twixt sl 


adowy banks uprising shcer and steep, 
Another heaven, In whose azure deep 

The glassed stars shine as in their native akies. 
No ripples kias the sedge : the tall flags rise 
‘Unvext by waves. Yon white sails scarcely creep. 
Is ita dream, or doth the great, ood sleep 
In perfect reat, lulled by the wind’s low sighs ? 
Father of Waters, rolling to the sea 

In such majestic ailence, not in vain 

Let me behold thee! Teach, oh teach to me, 
‘And all who strive in weariness and pain, 

‘To guide our lives that they may flow, like thee, 
Serene and strong to the eternal main. 


Cnartes T. Dazey. 
—_+e—_——_ 


“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


When the Cherokee Indians were removed from 
their homes in Georgia to thelr possessions weet 
of the Mississippi River, John Howard Payne, 
author of “Home, Sweet Home,” was spending a 
few weeks with his life-long friend, John Ross, 
chief of the Cherokees. Several prominent Cher- 
okees were in prison, and that portion of Georgia 
in which the tribe was located was scoured by 
armed squads of the Georgia militia. 


While Ross and Payne were seated before the 
fire in the little hut to which they had fled after 
the chief had been forcibly ejected from his house, 
the door was suddenly burst open and eight 
militiamen entered. 

Ross and Payne were arrested and taken away, 
on horseback.” Rain was falling, and the journey 
lasted all night. Toward midnight, Payne’s escort, 
to keep himself awake, began to sing “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

“Lite did I ever ex; 


poct_te hear that song under 
such circumstances,” 22 


‘ayne remarked, gloomily. 


“I reckon not,” said his escort, “but it’s a good 
son, 


to make a feller think of the home he’s left 





“Do you know who wrote 


‘No; do you?” the soldier answered. 

“Yes,” aiid Payne, “1 wrote it.” 

“A lot you did!” returned the soldier, sarcasti- 
cally. “You can tell that to some fellera, but not 
tome. Look here, if you made that song—and I 
know you didn't—you can say every word of it. 
Now start in and ‘reel it off, or I'll bounce you 
trom your horse and lead you instead of him.”” 

Payne answered the threat by repeating the 
words of the song in'a slow, subdued tone, and 
then sung it, making the old woods ring with the 
tender melody und the pathos of the words. 

‘Aa the last notes died away, the soldier said, 
kindly, “If ye didn’t write it, ye can sing it; and 
gracious! I believe ye did write it!" 

He added that the man who could write such a 
song, and sing itas Payne had done, shouldn't go 
to prison if he could help it. 

Vhen the party reached Milledgeville, the 
prisoners, much to their surprise, were discharged, 
after a brief preliminary examination; and Ross 
always insisted that they had been saved from in- 
sult and imprisonment by the power of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” as sung by Payne on that midnight 
journey. 








—o—__ 


EFFACING HERSELF. 


Mrs. Houseworthy is famous for Itking to do for 
others In peculiar and impulsive ways. She would 
rather sit on the floor than let any one else have 
even the faintest ungratified wish for a chalr ina 
parlor or at a concert, and ehe has been known to 
do it more than once, to the great distress of her 
family and friends. 





She likes to give up her own bedroom to a visl- 
tor, even if there are two or three pleagant unused 
rooms in the house. 

“Why, 1 would rather travel twenty-five miles 
than not give up my room!” she declared on one 
of these occasions, when remonatrated with. 

Newly made frienda suffer under her persistent 
attempis at self-eflacement, but old friends accept 
them as part of her odd, though aweet and gener- 
ous character. Her husband long ago got used to 
her ways, and recalls with amusement now an 
example ‘of her overdone unselfishness which 
annoyed him a good deal at the time. 

It was the day the Houseworthy's were marrica, 
4 quarter of a century ayo. Mr. Houseworthy, in 
gallant fashion, had ‘ordered a carriage and ‘pair 
sent to the house of his bride to take her to the 
church, and it was arranged that he was to come 
from his own home a few streets distant, to pro- 
ceed with her to the church. 

Now there were guests staying at the bride's 
home, and there was no carriage to take them to 
the church, 80 the generous bride said: 

“Take ours! take ours! Mr. Houseworthy will 
get another when he comes ‘: 

So the bridegroom, arriving a moment later, saw 
his carriage and pair whisking round the corner, 
and had to trudge away two or three streets in his 
pumps to get another. 

But no other carriage was to be found, and the 
wedding was delayed ten minutes for the bridal 
pair toreach the church on foot. Mr. Houseworthy 
said “1 will!” that day with more emphasis than 
seemed necessary, and he meant it; but he did not 
really enjoy his walk to the church. 








sor 
JUST THE THING. 


Its difficult for us all to realize that “one man’s 
meat is unother man’s poison.” A dear old lady, 
whose parents belonged to the Society of Friends, 
is accustomed to tell a whimsical story of her own 
childish grief over her lack of finery, and the 


effort she afterward made to save her little daughter 
from like privations. 


“When I was a child,” she says, “it was m 
crosa that I could not wear bright colora. 
for blue ribbons and red roses, and one summer, 
when I was to have a new hat, bought from the 
milliner in town, it seemed to me my heart would 
break if it were not like those worn by ‘the other 
gi iWould not some kind angel interfere, and | 
ule my mother to vi r 
Figen hg order a pink flower, or a 
“Nothing of the sort happened. In gpite ef my 
protests, a white chip hat wax selected, ‘antl trimmed | 
modest white ribbon. 1 wore 1 
with rebellion in my heart. Seen 


‘I grew up In dué time, and married the minister 


great 
1 longed 








| he, 
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of a religious body which did not enjoin plain 
clothing, or sober colors, and when my little girl 
was born, I resolved that she should have all the 
childish delights which I had been denied. 

ler little hats were trimmed with warm, soft 
lors, and when I thought her old enough to 
choose one for herself, 1 took her with me to the 
milliner's, Perhaps I had an idea that I was aton- 
Ing to my own childhood for its joys denied. 

‘Now, dear,’ I said, ‘you shall have any hat 
you like, if it’ts euitablé for a little girl. “Look 
Tound and see what you prefer.’ 

“The dear little thing was highly delighted, and 
went gravely about the store, with the iinportant 
air of a middle-aged shopper. Finally, after ex- 
amining the entire display several times over, she 
stopped before a stand in one of the windows. 

+s] will have this,’ sald she, decisively. ‘I like it 
best of all.’ 

“It was a white chip hat, trimmed with white 
ribbon, and it was almost exactly like the one J had 
detested, so many years before.” 























oo ge 
HUNGRY. 


Mr. Goss, In his “Recollections of a Private,” 
quotes the remarks of a Confederate about two 
famous leaders under whom he had fought. This 
man eaid of Stonewall Jackson: “If you-uns had 
some good General like him, I reckon you-uns 
could lick we-uns.”” When asked whether he had 
ever seen General Lee, he replied: “Yes, 1 wasa 
sort of orderly for ‘Uncle Robert’ for a while. 
He's a mighty calm-like man when a fight is going 
on.” This story ts told of General John B. Ma. 
gruder: 

“Our General Ma, 
of what he eats an 
smart of truck. 

“There was a Texas feller one time who had 
straggled from his brigade, and he were « pert 
one, he were, stranger. “He were hungry enough 
to eat a General, buttons and all—that Texas feller 
were. He saw Magruder’s table all spread, with 
a heap of good fixin’s on it, and I'll be hanged if 
he «didn’t walk in, pert as you please, grabbed a 
knife and fork, and opened fire all along the line 
on them fixin’s. 

“Magruder heard somebody in his tent, and 
hurried dn and asked that ‘Texas chap what 
brought him thar. The Texan ‘lowed he were 
hungry. Then the General, stiff and grand-like, 
said, “Do you know, sir, at whose table you are 
eatin’? 

“The Texas chap, he kept drivin’ in the pickets 
on them chick’ns, and he said to the Gen'ral, said 

‘No, old hoss, and I aint no ways partic'lar, 
neither, since I’ve come solderin’.’” 

“What did Magruder do: 
listener. 

“Do? Why, he saw them chicken fixin’s were 
spiled, and he jest put his arm under his coat-tail, 
pulled his hat over his eyes—and walked out. 
And that Texas hoss didn’t leave anything on that 
thar table 'cept the plates, not even his compli- 
ments. 

“Who were he? Well, no matter. He hadn't no 
manners, he hadn't. He were powerful hungry, 
stranger, that chap were.” 


der thinks a powerful heap 
wears. He allers has a right 








asked a Yankee 








USEFUL WITNESSES, 


The government of Palestine, as we are re. 
minded by the author of “Forty Days in the Holy 
Land,” 13 a corrupt and oppressive one. The 
people are obliged to pay ten per cent. taxes on all 
their crops, which, moreover, cannot be housed 
until the tax-gatherer comes to value them. 


A true and amusing story best illustrates the 
state of justice there. An English resident bought 
some land, and became involved, in consequence, 
in a very harassing dispute. He sought the pasha 
for justice, and that official only sald, looking at 
him ‘in a curious manne! 

“Come and plead your cause to-morrow, but re- 
member, you must bring eighty witnesses.” 

“But there are not eighty dwellers on the soil!” 
‘was the Englishman's reply. 

“Never mind, sir,” said ‘the pasha. 
bring eighty witnesses.” 

Perplexed and bamied, the suitor went down- 
stairs to the great man’s secretary, and demanded 
an explanation. 

“Of course,” said the secretary, “the elghty wit. 
nesses mean eighty pieces of gold, but 1 must give 
you this hint. Onfy take sixty witneases upstairs, 
and leave the other twenty with me, saying that 
they were too old and weak to mount beyond my 
landing.” 

The 
having 
and his 











“You must 


Englishman did as he was advised, and 
thus secured the good offices of the pasha 
secretary, gained his cause forthwith. 


——+r—___ 


WISE FATHER. 


What we wish and what we want are sometimes 
very different things, although in every-day speech 
the.two words are often used interchangeably. 
Here, for instance, is a story—taken from the 
Chicago Herald—of a boy who wished for a half. 
holiday, but, na his father knew, was not really in 
want of it. 


When I was about eleven years old, I ove day 
rebelled against going to school. I preferred the 
hook and line and the babbling’ brook, and I said 
to father—a farmer—at the dinner-table, “Can't I 
atay out of xchool this afternoon? 

“Oh yea,” he answered, promptly, to my no small 
surprise. 

late my dinner with keen anticipations of a 
jolly afternoon; but as we rose froin the table, 
father said, “Come with me. 1 need a little help 
in, picking up the fallow ground.”” 

When the trees of the forest were felled, they 
were cut Into logs, rolled together and burned, 
after which it was necessary to pick up the charred 
sticks, and make smaller heaps for another fire. 
When father said, “Come with me,” I] knew what 
he meant, and T went. 

At night T was black as a ne; 











and sour as a 








lemon, and the next morning | said, ‘Father, I 
think i would rather go to school to-day.” 
“All right,” he anawered ; and af 


“zo ahea 
that] was careful not to ack for a holiday without 
some very gvod reason. 


=o 


SEA-SICK. 


Tne following is a story told by an old sailor to 
Samuel Adams Drake, and should be appreciated 
equally by those who love and those who loathe 
“the thing they call the sea.” 


Most allus makes more or less folks unwell, the 
motion does. We had two gents aboard of us last 
trip. One of’em was a lawyer. My grief, wasn’t 
he done up, though! 

‘Tother Wasn’ta bit. There he sot, smokin’ as 
calm asa kitten. He was a high-up jedge, goin’ 
down to hold court. 

“Can Ido anything for you?” says he. 





“Yes,” gasped the sea-sick one. “I wish your 
honor would overrule this motion.” 
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For the Companion. 
DAISY’S CALENDAR. —II. 


Now turn one leaf of yourcalendar; see, 

Here’s a grand little month called F-e-b; 

With holiday rites it marks the morn 

When America’s best-beloved was born; 

*Tis the shortest and fleetest of all the year, 

And the last of Winter — so never fear. 

He may whistle and howl and grumble and growl, 

But he'll soon be going, 
Daisy, my dear. 

It stands for hearts and ar- 
rows and bows, 

For lace as light as the 
feathery snows, 

For sweet little rhymes and 
gay little times, 

And smiles wherever the 
postman goes; 

For February, witn Spring 
ao near: 

That’s what it stands for, 
Daisy, my dear. 





ES eens: 
For the Companion. 
HOW ARTIE WENT INTO 
THE STOCK BUSINESS. 


There wasn’t much 
chance to go into business 
of any kind, one would 
think, when the “‘hoppers’” 
had eaten every green leaf 
in the gardens and fields, 
so that people hardly had 
enough to live on. 

Most boys would have 
waited for better times. 
But I've noticed that when 
a boy or girl really sets out 
to do something whether or 
no, a chance can generally 
be madeif it can't be found. 

Now Artie was ten years 
old, and heiped papa every 
day at the barn, and often 
brought coal and water for 
mamma. He felt himself 
quite a man, and had made 
up his mind to earn some- 
thing, whether or no. 

So he kept watch of all 
the corners, and by and by, 
when cold weather came on, 
he engaged to make fires in 
the school-house for three 
months. 

It was pretty hard some 
mornings. He had to get 
up before daylight, so as 
to be ready with a good 
warm school-room at nine 
o'clock. 

He had to walk a mile 
and a quarter from home, 
and sometimes he had to 
fight a cold wind all the 
way. 

He had to split the kind- 
lings with a battered old 
hatchet, and sometimes his 
fingers ached dreadfully. 

And he had to do these 
things regularly for sixty- 
five mornings. 

Now how much do you 
suppose he earned by all 
this hard work? Just one 
dollar! 

It doesn’t seem much, does it? 
big dollar to Artie. 

It was a great deal too big to spend fora sled 
or a pair of skates, or even a new book. 

He kept it some time, while he looked about 
for a good investment. 

Finally he heard that Mr. Brown had a little 
calf to sell He went to see him, and found the 
price of the calf was just one dollar. 

“But what can I feed it?’’ said Artie. “We 
haven’t any milk to spare. Could it eat hay ?”” 

‘Well, not yet,” said Mr. Brown. ‘But I’ve 
heard that calves could be raised on hay tea.” 

“That might do,” said Artie, ‘but I wonder if 
mamma would lend me her teapot. You see it's 
a real pretty one with flowers on it, and mamma 
thinks the world of it.”” 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Brown, laughing. ‘You 
couldn’t make half enongh in a teapot. You 
take all you can stuff into a big kettle, and steep 
it with a lot of water, and give the calf all it will 
drink three times a day. I never tried it, but 
I've heard it was nearly as good as milk.”” 


But it was 


THE YOUTH’S 


Well, Artie bought the « calf, and three times a 
day he bronght the hay and the water, and 
borrowed his mamma's two-gallon kettle to 
make tea for his calf. And the way that calf did 
grow was surprising. You would have thought 
it lived on cream. 

Maybe it was partly because the wild prairie 
hay was so sweet and fine, and partly because 
the spring water was so pure and clear. But I 
am sure it was mostly because Artie was 50 
faithful in his feeding. 

He never forgot it on account of planning a 
new kite, or delayed it in order to finish a game 
of marbles. 

And as soon as the calf was big enough to nip 
the tender spring grass, Artie lariated it, as we 
should say, on the greenest spots to be found. 

So it happened that a year from the next fall it 
had grown to be the fattest and sleekest steer in 
the neighborhood. 

And his father traded him a young cow and 
calf for it, and sold it to the butcher. 

And that was the end of Arties calf, but only 
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All this was about fifteen years ago, and now 
Artie has a beautiful home in Colorado, and 
stock enough to bring him a good income. 

He has always succeeded, because he has 
always worked hard and been careful, not stop- 
ping for drought or wind or hail or grasshoppers, 
but going right on with his business, whether or 
no. 

aig 

In fair weather, Master Maurice lived the 
greater part of the day on a gravel heap between 
the house and the barn, where he can see all that 
goes on at either place. ‘Maurice,” asked his 
mother one morning when he came to where she 
was sitting on the porch, “has Sarah killed a 
chicken for dinner ?’’ ‘‘Yes'm. She’s tilled one; 
but she hasn't dot it pared yet." 


Fovur-year-oLD Harold, having been out play- 
ing with boys a little older than himself, came 
into the house, and was being undressed by his 
grandma, when he held out his arms and said: 
“Grammy, aint I strong; see the ruscle I've got 





the beginning of Artie’s stock business. 


on me”’ (meaning muscle, of course). 
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For the Companion. 
PAPA’S VACCINATION. 


The family had been vaccinated, 
Maurice and Maud and Berta, 

Papa and mamma, and Baby Grace 
Who cried when the doctor hurt her. 
Afterwards, Berta heard queries passed 

Regarding the inflammation, 
So, politely, she asked papa, one night: 

“How's your imagination ?" 

——_+or-—____ 


For the Companion. 
A BEDTIME TALE. 


Ethelwyn and Beth always have a little talk 
with mamma while they are being put to bed, 
and sometimes the things they say are very 
fanny. 

“Which do you think was the naughtier, 
mamma, "bout eating that apple, Adam or Eve ?” 





asked Ethelwyn, recently. 


“I don’t exactly know,” said poor mamma, 
who is very, very often cornered by their ques- 
tions. 


“Well, I'll tell you what,” said Beth, who is § 


two years younger than Ethelwyn, “I don’t 
think neever of ’em was, but ‘twas that old 
surplus.” 

“She means serpent, I do believe, mamma,”" 
said Ethelwyn, laughing in a way that provoked 
Beth. “Did you ever see such a funny child?” 

“T don’t neever! I mean surplus. And Ido 
wish, sister, that you wouldn’t always count 
your chickens before they are hatched!’’ said 
Beth, decidedly, and that settled it. 


———_+e+—_—_. 


Litte Jenny is just beginning to go to school, 
and thinks her teacher the best teacher and her 
school-house the most wonderful building in the 
world. She was looking the other day at the tin 
roofing on the school-house tower, which sparkled 
in the sun. ‘“Oh!"’ she cried, in delight, “My 
dear school-house is shingled with gold.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 


Three Presidents’ birthdays, my boy, 
In February always come. 

Now, till this lesson 
Be still as if your 

And then repeat,— don’ 


ou have learned, 
e were dumb. 
tarry, son,— 
‘irst— e+e ee eee 
eeeee see e eee 


Hie date is February ninth. 
The twelfth is the next 
date, I think —on 
Which a bab boy was born, 
Whore mot! ther named hin 
eee ee 
wees, 
The third date need 
trouble you,— 
The Virthday of #*e4e6 
. 


L. P. 
2. 
HISTORICAL STARS. 








eee, 


not 


ae ee eg 
se ae 
. . 
si ie re cs 
2 © # & a g 
a 
6 
No. 1. 
1to2. The act of coming 
to any place. 


1 to 3. The son of Sol and 
Terra, changed by Jupiter 
into a river of thé infernal 
regiona. 

,2 to 3. The name of a dis- 
tinguished soldier in the 
Revolutionary war. 

4to5. One of the early 
patriarchs. 

4 to 6. Accedes, or comes 


5to6. Helmets. 

Add 4 to 5 and 2 to 8to- 
gether to spell the name of 
a distinguished American, 
who, was born in February, 


No. 2. 


1 to 2. Conversed at ease. 

1to3. The first day of 
cach month in the ancient 
Roman calendar. 

4 to5 and 2to 3. The name 
ofa distinguished English. 
man, who was born in Feb. 
ruary, 1812. 

4to6. A thin skin. 

5to6. Honest. F.8. F. 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 
Mr. U. Doon Goslyn. 


When my story you shall 
Theselare | 
ese are lessons you 
heed. Stee 
Every day la making histo- 


Life is short and full of 
mystery. AM.P. 


4. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICR. 


1. Revoked. 

- Motionless. 

Censures. 

To contemplate. 
Having columns. 
Exalted. 

To contain. 

. Rustic laborers. 
Dismisses from office. 


The third row of letters 
will spell the name of a 
Church festival, occurring 
on February 2d. 


ape. sixth row of letters 
spell the name of a dis. 
tinguished French author, 
who died on February 28) 


Seneoner 


op cot 
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1869. COUSIN FRANK. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1h Stripe; 2, tripe; 3, ripe; 4, strip; 5, trip; 
p- 
2. BPEARM INT 
DEV OULVE 

RE Bu 8 

PR EEN 

BRU RIN 

cA TER 

TABOR 

SP URN 

8s 1 REN 

ENS 
8 
Centrals: Robert Burns. 

3. Sound. 
4 1 2. 3. 
Fis HH HALF ForwrT 
RENA AmmI Into 
ALuUM™M™ MALL Loom 
Nove Iovotu LEAP 
KILL Loam MOLA 
LisT TyrRroO Oss TF 
Ipvo OproR REIN 
Nou N NaxMeE EaseE 
5. Hurri-Cane. 








CHEATING AT EXAMINATIONS. 
‘hools of 





‘The plan now pursued in our public 
amonthly examinations subjects many thousands of 
boys and girls toa temptation that ja hard for them 
to resist. 

‘The young people are required to write the an- 
avers to acertain number of questions in each of 
the studies pursued by their class, and by those 
answers their standing for the month is determined. | 
Each scholar receives at the same moment a copy 
of the paper, and all are allowed the same time to 
prepare their answers, during which time the law 
of the school requires that there shall be “no com- 
inunication” with any person, and no reference to 


any book. 
which in all our primary and grammar schoo! 


ing ten examples is distributed, and the work be- | 

ins. 
Hifor some minutes the whole class is completely 
absorbed, the silence broken only by the scratch. 
ing of forty or fifty pencils on forty or fifty paper 
lot 

‘The boys are sitting each at his own desk, but 
very close together. They know one another's 
modes of working and degrees of skill, and being 
neighbors, they are also very good friends, as boys 
should be. 

Now Johuny A— is well aware that Ha) 
B—, who sits in front of him, is much more likely 





hears the wforesaid Harry lift his paper or tear 
off a sheet of paper, he can hardly help raising his 
eyes. 

‘One glance shows him that he has put a decimal 
point in the wrong place; or he may, if the light 
is good and Harry somewhat deliberate, catch 
sight of the answer, and discover that itis differ- 
ent from his own. 

Now occurs John’s terrible temptation, He is 
extremely desirous of not falling below bis record, 
and perhaps fearful of losing the trip to Boston 
whieh an indulgent parent has promised him if he 
brings home a good report-card. 

This John isa little boy, and for a little boy he 
has a good conscience and an average sense of 
honor; but the moral strength of a child is pro- 
portioned to the rest of his powers, and though his 
conscience tells him that he ought not to use 
the information accidentally obtained, there is a 
struggle within him for the mastery between con- 
science and ambition. 

‘There are boys who would disdain to avail them- 
selves of the chance, and to all such we would bow 
low in sincere respect; but truth compels the ad- 
mission that conscience, honor and pride, all pull- 
ing one way, frequently yield to the overmastering 
foree of ambition. 

In many schools, too, as teachers well know, 2 
considerable number of the scholars have little or 
no scruple about getting or imparting surreptitious 
information to their neighbors. A false sense of 
gooil-fellowship obscures the plain duty, neither 
to help nor to receive help of any kind whatever. 

We are here supposing the ease of boys, as if 
girls were too good ever to be tempted by what is 
so obviously wrong, and, in fact, girls are, as a 


whole, more conscientious in matters of this kind | — 


than boys. 

But there are girls, too, who never pass a fair 
examination, but receive improper assistance, and 
gain a rank beyond their merits every month in 
the school year. 

‘There are teachers who have such an ascendancy 
over their pupils, and possess such a happy genius 
for strengthening their moral sense, that a large 
class can be trusted to keep both eyes and ears 
closed to all improper aid; but probably it would 
be best, even for children so exceptionally placed, 
not to be tried much beyond the average moral 
strength of their years. 


+e 


For the Companion. 


HOW TO MAKE A GLOVE-MENDER. 


The materials required for 
this useful and pretty article 
can be obtained for a small 
amount at almost any fancy 
goods store, as follows 

One celluloid or ivory rine, 
about two inches in diameter 
one plait or braid of assorted 
thread, one glove-mender, one | 
pair small embroidery seis. | 
sors, three yards of number | 
one ribbon, one half yard of | 
number twelye ribbon, the 
same color; and a paper at 
gloveneedles. | 

On the celluloid ring, either | 
braid, or tie with a loop knot, 
about twelve strands of the 
assorted thread. ‘Then tie the 
scissors to the ring by one | 
yard and a half of the narrow 
ribbon, and with the remain 
der fasten the glove-mender 
in the same manner. } 

Next tie the wide ribbon on 
the ring in a neat bow, in one 
end of which wenve about 
four of the needles, and the 
menier is complete. 

Not only is it useful for mending gloves, but for | 
sewing on buttons, and it saves many a hunt for 




















the proper shade with which to take the proverbin! 
“stitch In time.” 
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the one that gives most trouble. A paper contain. TACO tm ,"LAND CO., Tacoma, W. T. 


for every one, no matter what the oceupation, by using 


'Y never becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will 
not injure the mist detente aa as is gone. by, the use 
: Of puulice-stone, bristle brushes, etc, Mailed upon re- 
than himself to have his sums right, and when he | Cobrat price. For sale by all dealers in Toltet Coots. 
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Worms.—In children bad breath and hard, swelled 
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Choice and Unique Plants. | 


A NEW COLLECTION For 


FORTY CENTS. 


Containing one each New Cattley 
Guava, Curious Air Plant, a pretty 
Orehid, Fern aud Palm. Also a 
generous quantity of our Long 
Spanish Moss. Address, 

R. D. HOYT, 
‘The Nurseries, Seven Oaks, Fla, 


it f0 KNOW ALL ABOUT aA 
jaland Manu turing: 
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Clean Hands 


DATLEV'S RUBBER 
TOILET BRUSH 


Pe cr 
OTD Price, 25 Cents. 


It removes INK, TAR, GREASE, PAINT, TRON 
‘AL everything foreign to the color 
1 using with soap and water. It 


For (2c, ators tse; 
OF 126, auce ms’ spienatd 
Northern Grown Seeds every 
where T offer to mail {ree upon 
Fepeipe of Ae. i stam 
T pkg. Earliest Radish Seed, 
1 pig. Splendid Early Lettuce, 
1 py Lusetos 
1 pkg: Choles Tomato Ses 
4 pkgs. Elegant Flower Seeds, 
in ab pkgs ction that 
are listed in. 'uo catalogue in 
America for less than 40c, My Catalogue is 
brim full of Rare Plant and Seed Novelties, contains Bs 
fmaguificent colored plates palnted from nature by 
feclebrated artists, aud in worth ten times the cost 
Send Ge, for same, or 1Ze. and we will mall C 
Hogue and above Z packages free. 
JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse.Wis 








=), SIEBRECHT & WADLEY 


ORCHID 
For. gents, A Palm, |For 3 
ce) . nite 
Sane fhe BMS Os sete fal Ge 
tions of treatment. 
409 5th Ave., New York, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


wo puns, wH0 
SEEDS FREE! gant Mtlat Blow: 
New Mexican ire Plant, or Sut 

mer Poinsettia, the bestof all annual fol 
aa ates tee eal, rc leaves bloteed 
BF pA fcce to all who aend three Detter 
carla Bot foro Maton 1, for ms ne Floral 
Gan fete ate of 
6e.), 
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we and Pink 
nd Cat. and "Ten 
roee Wi ww Gisat fl. Phlox 
Pinks; 3 e Poppl 
Pista.’ Sure to grows cverybouy picared} 
WER FARM, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 















This excellent variety is distinguished from ail others 
by its large stiff stalks, a5 shown in the engraving, stand- 
thg up Tike a tree without support of any kind. Tt beara 
very abundantly of large, bright red tomatoes, very 
smooth, and of fine flnvor; it is extre! early 
and entirely free from rot the leaves are very curly and 
ofa very dark green, almost black, making the plant 
very ornamental as well as useful, 


FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


A very handsome variety of superior quality, fig 
and crisp, of a dark green color, growing from 10 to 12 
inches in length, and immensely productive. 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


IS ALL HEAD and SURE TO HEAD. Very 
uniform in. size, firm and fine in texture, excellent in 
















ality, and a good keeper. /.lfred Rose, of Penn 
Yan N,V. grow a head which weighed G43 pounds, 
Twill send a Packet each of Tomato, Cucumber 





and Cabbage, with my Ilustrated Catalogue, for only 
26 cents in Silver or Stamps. - 


FIVE CINNAMON VINES FREE | 


‘This rapid growing Vine, with its beautiful heart- 
shaped eaves, glossy green peculiar foliage, and delicato 
white blossoms, emitting a delicious cinnamon fragrance, 
will grow from 10 to 30 feet ina single season, and 
for covering Arbors, Screens or Verandas is it a 
Hval. Twill send 9 BULBS FREE, and postpaid, 
to every person sending me 29 cents for. the above 
Tree Tamuto Collection, the bulbs will produce 
5 Reautital Vines exactly the same in every respect 
as Thave been selling for One Dollar, Address plainly | 
FRANK FINCH, (BoxC.) CLYDE,N.Y. | 

\t27 Every person sending SILVER for this collec. 
tion will receive extra a large Packet of FINCIDS 
Perfection Lettuce, the /ine* variety ever grown, 
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And Beautiful Flowers, 

You must plant Good Seed: 
Do not go to the village store 
But write to-day for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 25, 


Which plainly tells 

How to get the Best Seeds, 
Without any Extra Cost, 

Direct from the Growers. 

It describes Rare Novelties 
Which can not be had elsewhere, 





W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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mato No. 400. 
Read the 
terms of 








fruit one 
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We will pay $250. oo fo: 


Purchasers are éntitled to send in 


Ovtober Ist, 1891, and 
t 1891, and will be e 
Full directions and conditions Sr ent 
= Price of New T a het i 
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NTIL a suitable name is sugg' 


STOKES 


GARDEN _. FoR 

ano FARM 5 

MANUAL | 

Sent on receipt of 2stamps 
for postage 


CHOICE NOVELTIES. 


BULBS FOR SUMMER FLOWERS 
NEWEST GARDE ns & POULTRY SUPPLT 








VEGETABLE Ss ~ 

AND 
rive, SEEDS 
TOKES, 217 & 219 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa, 





FEBRUAR« 5, 1891. 


Send 10cte. and address, 
and T will 











_ For $1 Free by Mail, Flowering yan? 


variegated and 1 Orange 
flowered), and 10 bulbs of New 


sigan ea ci 
mill sondie choles arom Bulbs Summer Flowering Oxalis ; also 
° 


Titus. Deseriptire Catalogue of Carnas 
We and Cuttings. 


If you ar 
articular 
about Seeds, 


FLOWE! 
and VEGE. 
‘ABLE, ROSE 
mont SEED: 


WILL SATISFY YOU. 


selected, saved and cleaned for the BES’ 
etail trade. Our regular customers plant 
hese seeds. We want you to try them. 
ur NEW GUIDE—124 pp., illustra’, ihe mos 
‘omplete edition ever sent out, is FREE to a 
interested, on application, No doubt yor 
now WE LEAD in ROSES, Hard; 
Plants, Popular Flowers and Summei 
Bulbs—especia/ly Roses. Acres of Glass 
We send orders by mail, postpaid, toall Post Offices, 
nd guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 


he Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


YUNA ESHOP MGR LUAU 





Woe cimnaTion MARGUERIT 


Offer No. 1, 2emost rare, gnd Deantiful class of 
js Is Carnations thathas ever been ollered. 
Theseed wohave procured at. an enormous costfrom tho 
rclebrated flower sced specialist Ernest Benary of Erfurt, 
Germany. | Tho flowers areofan immense size, cften 
thoasaring 4 inches in diameter and of thomostdagzling 
shades and colors, ranging from the decpestearmino to 
the most delicate tintsimaginable, Many of tho flowers 
tro beautifully striped and mottied and over 800 are 
perfectly double. Words aro inndequate tod the 
Hoh and varied shadesof this lovely ¢.2 sof Carnations. 
The wonderful advantage this varicty hasoverallothers 
is tho fact that they HLOOW IN 4 MONTHY after sowing 
tho seed, Sow in the house Jan., Fob.or March and you 
will have these magnificent plants covered with beautiful 
flowers through the entire spring and summer. If plants 
are taken into the house in the fall they will continuo in 
blossom all winter. ‘To introduce our seeds, we will send 
our beautifully Illustrated catalogue, which is the finest 
ublished (contains over 600 illustrations) and one 
package of this grand novelty to any addresson receipt 
Of2ets. No ono canafford to be withoutourcatalogua 
for 1891, as it ives a, complete treatise on Roses, ete. and 
has a COLORED PLATE OF DIADEM ROSES. Every 
erson sending silver, will receive extra a, package ot the 
Pomona “ECKEOUD SWEET PEA.” Mention efter and pupere 
LL. MAY &CO,, Seedmens & Florists, St.Paul, Minn. 
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and heaviest Tomato known. In 
fact it is so solid as to 
be almost seed- 
‘olor, 
rich, dark, 
erim- 

son. 
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this Tomato is 
nearly 2 Ths. each. 





can be sent in any time before 
of three, who shall award the prize. 
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ANECDOTES OF CARLYLE. 


The following amusing anecdotes appear in an 
able work, entitled, “Glances at Great and Little 
Me “I never knew Carlyle,” says the author, 
“except by sight. To tell the truth, I did not greatly 
covet his acquaintance in those last days of his, 
when alone I could have known him. I was even 
not without a certain dread of this roaring apostle 
of taciturnity. Once, however, finding myself 
sitting opposite to him in a Chelsea omnibus, I 
ventured to address him. J tried the weather,—the 
recognized conversational aperient,—but in this 
case it failed of its usual effect. He gave no 
answer, but sat there, leaning on his staff in brood- 
ing silence and with introspective eyes, until he 
reached his destination. When he had got out, I, 
affecting not to know him, asked the conductor 
who he was. The latter had touched his hat to him. 

“Oh, yessir, I know him well enough. 
rides in my "bus. wot you call a litte 
ites books wot nobody can understand.’ 

“The conductor paused, as if mentally summing 
up from his superior standpoint—the footboard— 
poor Carlyle’s characteristics, and then added, 
with a touch, half of pity, half’ of contempt in the 


voice: 




















rien 
gent— 




















‘8 a bit off his chump, like many of those 
gents; but he aint a bad sort if you take him the 
right way.’ 

“Apparently I had not taken Carlyle the right 
way, but the conductor did not ex 
right way was: However, he wont, on to tell mea 
little anecdote. 

“One night, just as the omnibus was about to 
start, & poor woman came up and asked the fare to 
Hoxton. 

“Sixpence,” 1 answered. 
“*<Oh, please, couldn't you take me for thrup 
all I’ve got, and 1 want so very bad to 

















*“Couldn’t be done,” I said. 

‘Then Carlyle, who was in the omnibus, spoke 
“Jump in, woman,” he said. “It shall cost you 
nothing. 

“And he didn’t even take her thruppence,’ added 
the conductor, with genuine admiration for a dis- 
interestedness so far beyond his ideal. 

“Still, even this may have furnis: in his eyes, 
another Prost 5 that the great writer was a little 
‘off his chump.’ The phrase itself tickled me, as 
did also the mental attitude that prompted the use 
of it. If the educated ridicule the ignorant, the 
ignorant have often a genuine contempt for the 
educated. 



















“The late Bishop of Ely was once talking to 
a laborer, and unfortunately let fall a remark 
which plain}, showed that he had no idea how 


turnips should be sown. Hodge loo 
roun(-eyed, in an amazement too big 
But when the bish had turned aside, 

“KE a bishop, eed! Whoy, ’e aint fit to ‘old 
a plow!” 
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CHEMICAL FURY. 


The fury of the chemical world is the elemeut 
fluorine. It exists peacefully in company with 
calcium in fluor-spar, and also in a few other com. 
pounds. 

Although this element was known and named, it 
long resisted the efforts of chemists to iso 
that is, prepare it ina pure state, unmixec 
ieally with other substances. 
compound containing it was torn ‘apart, the f 













fluorine attacked and combi with ‘whi 
substance composed the ve nang it. 
isolated by M. Henri Moi 





‘abid 
resist. Itcombines with all the me 
with some; or, if they are already 
some other non-metallic element, 
from it, and takes them to itself 

In uniting with sodium, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, and aluminium, the metals become 
heated, even to redness, by the fervor of its em- 
brace. Iron-filings, slightly. warmed, burst into 
brilliant scintillations when expose 1 to it. 
ganese does the same. en the noble 
which at a melting-beat proudly r 
tions of oxygen, suecumb to thfs chemical siren at 
moderate temperaturés. 
ass is devoured at once; and water ceases to 
t with this gas, which, combin, 
) moment forms 
the acrid, glass-dissolving hydrofluo 1, and 
liberates ozone. Even hydrofluoric ac s into 
and destroys every known substance except plat 
inum and Tead. 


that nothing 
als, explosively 
ombined with 
it tears them 
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HEBREWS’ FILIAL RESPECT. 


“Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head,” isa 
text of their ancient Scriptures which the Hebrews 
scem never to forget. So, at least, concludes a 
correspondent of the New York World, who has 
noticed the manners of that people during their 
vacation life. 


There ia nothing in the world of pleasure and 
recreation to compare with the beautiful devotion 
that is paid the old Hebrew people by their children 
and grandchildren at the various summer resorts. 
A rude remark is never made in their hearing, nor 
a disrespectful word uttered to aged mother or 
father. 

The gentle yiehling of faye rhairs, the offering 
of choice things to cat and drink, the last conxider- 
ation of self where there is a drive or sail for a 
limited number, and the graceful anticipation of 
creature comforts, are attributes of the children to 
which the filial respect of the youthful Christian 13. 
not approachable. 


— eS 


“DID THEY?” 


There is nothing much more distressing than an 
unfinished story. A number of people in a Lon- 
don drawing-room were conversing about capital 
punishment, when a lady remarked : 


“How strange it must seem to be 
death?” 
jot so very, very strange, I assure you 
myaet? once condemned to death in Africa 
areturned African explorer. 
“Indeed!” exclaimed the lady. 
—id they — 
“Did they what, madam?” 
“Why, did they execute you, you kuow?” 


sntenced to 








was 
said 








“And were you 
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shown to every buyer 
and the truth told 
about it, there would be 
no sale for any other 
lamp at from $2.50 up. 

It is new, and the old- 
fogy stores haven’t got it yet. 
Send for a primer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. PittspurGH Brass Co, 


Corset Covers. 





AMATEUR ELECTRICIAN, 


8, Ravenswood, IIL. 


ELECTRICITY ‘:2=:esn2ci 


ing with the first principle of electricity. Beginners & 
students should have it. F) inted and illustrated, 
#1 per year. Sent 3 months trial ample copy 106. 


HORT-HAND® = cose 
ELF ae 5 


forself-instruction 


\d JEROME B 
NeTITH Ty 













And , all prices. V! illustra 
ting Gunny Subgeet CO PUBLIC. EXHIBITIONS, 





ete. J#~ A profitable business for aman with small capi 
tal. “Also Lanterns for Home Amusem 8 p. C. 
free. McALLISTER, Optician, One Lot Corset 


Covers, same as 
cut, with V-shape 


save their time. neck, trimmed 
, 


Some women 


money. , 
“ “ “ “ athe with Hamburg, 
“ “ “ “strength, with Pearl But- 


tons, made of fine 
Cambric. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


39c. 


Postage Prepaid. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston, Mass, 


BUY THE WRINGER. 


The wisest woman saves all. 
She uses Pearline. _ 


BANNER 
LAMP 


ELS ALL OTHERS FOR 


Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety & Economy. 
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‘SAVES 












Gives A STeapyY WuITE —> THE 

Liew’ 
SuPERIOR IN WORKMAN- 

<a OUR SE GEAR 
Prices lower THAN ANY Saves half the labor of other wringera 


costa but little more. 
attached to either roll. 
Does not GREASE 

the CLOTHES. 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 


dine DAISY"! and“ VOLUNTEER" WRING- 
Not! Dryii Agent 
Pe Syiicre: MMPIRE WAIN GEE CO, Auburn NY 


The Storm Slipper _ 


is so high in front that it reaches 
almost to the top of the boot, and 
prevents any moisture from leak- 
ing in through the button-holes, 
and it also protects the boot from — 
the dripping dress. | 


AT ALL SHOE STORES. ASK TO SEE IT. 


OTHER LAMP of equal merit. Crank is not 
Several attractive styles. 
2 Ask your dealer for it. 
Take no Other. 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
NewYork, Chicago, Boston. 

















We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 


‘From the 









Sovuvenrr, describing in an interesting manner the process of 
Forest making a Rubber Shoe, from the time the raw rubber leaves 
to the the’forest until the finished “rubber” covers the foot. Ask your 
yy nearest shoe-dealer for a copy, and if he has none write us direct 

Foot.” and we will see that you get it. 


Boston Ruspper SuHoE Co., Boston, Mass. 











WARMS 


MODERN HOMES 


BOLTON 











OF THE 
H OT- SCHOOLS, 
ALSO , 
HOSPITALS, 
WATE R GREENHOUSES, 
ETC. 





HEATER. 


305 WIGHT STREET, DETROIT, 
42 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, 
88 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, 
508 N. 4th STREET, ST. LOUIS, 
12 CORTLANDT, ST., NEW YORK, 
28 U UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


Send for Illustrated Book, 
“Warmth for Winter Homes.” 


HEATING AND 


ETROIT LIGHTING VO., 





Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir Henry THompson, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
ne from errors in diet 





half Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
»xion ; cures Constipation. 


w York. Mention Comps y1on. 






















To tempt 
2, post-paid. 


, Post-paid 
7 low 
razor, 


Eround 
$1.25 
Top ever 


) MAHER & GROSH, 


44.5 Street, 











TOLEDO, OuI0. 


FAST BLACK | 


‘ELOSE FOR MEN. | 


Imported, of fine quality 


dyed” Balbriggan double foot, heel | 
and toe; willalways keep adeep black. 
Price $2.00 per half dozen Pair. 
Money refunded ifin any way unsat-| 
isfac Rory: Sent via mail on receipt of 


SAVAGE, KING & CO., | 
MEN'S OUTST TERS, | 





EASY LESSONS IN 


Drawing and Painting 


By LIDA CLARKSO! 


Every person doing, or wishing to do, Drawing or 
Painting, should have this book: ‘rhe Tliuatree 
tionn, made Miyor this book are practical Tie 


Instractions are plain. Price 35 cents, 


We will send this Book FREE to 
any one sending 3 cents for a three- 
OFFER. months’ Trial Subscription to 


INGALLS’ HOME «4 ART 
MAGAZINE. Single Copies. sete $1 per 


SLARKSON, Editors: 
Ite {ts leading departments,written by ladies, are: 
Lessons in Art, Fancy Work, and Artistic Novel 
ee Studies, {llustrated with Colored Plates, 
Home Needlework’ and Crochet, Household Decora’ 
tions, China Painting, Domestic Helps for the Home, 
pondence, Answers to Queries, ete. 
Each number {s ree Tilustrated. Send 25 cents 
(stamps taken) for a three-month: 
neri e beautiful book of Easy. Tons 


win; and Painting FREE. ‘adress, 
J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, 






Send six cents in stamps and receive in 
return a sample can of Snider’s Soups: 





Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 
Chicken, MockTurtle, 

Ox Tail, Consomme, 
Bouillon, Pea, Mulligatawny. 


Name your choice, and write your address fully 
and platnly. 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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carfs made from this 





P 
whereas an ordinary tie 
worn but a few times before being thrown one side. 


sting 50 cents or $1.00 can be 


Our Crechet is made in about 100 different shade 
of which are warranted fast color. Shades specially 
desirable for fs Cream White, Blue 
White, Light Blu 

Ladi 


















nm nerd ‘& Arm- 
sc Silk,” but if you are unable to 

procure it from your storekeeper send direct to us and 
we will send you the silk, post : 
per ball, Quantity required f¢ 

| Pull directions sent with the 





















Arasene, 15 shades, asstd. colors, 20c. 


|THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


PALACE 
ORGANS. 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








For the Companion. 


THE NORTH STAR. 


When twilight’s purple veil is furled 
Beyond the western verge of day, | 
And'slowly o'er the darkened world | 
The stars come forth in bright array,— 
When Venus hides her burning face 
Upon old Ocean’s troubled breast, 
Or, weary of his march through space, 
Mars camps behind the mountain crest ; 
The sailor on the moonless sea, 
The pilgrim of the trackless plain, 
‘The bondinan, banting to be free, 
Turn northward and take heart agat 
For there, above unmeasured heigh' 
An embiem of tora uth ae | 
Unchanged amidst the changing lig! 
The ‘North ‘Star lifts her crown of youth, 





Self-centred in the boundless blue, 
Calm dweller of the vast unknown, | 
Forever tender, strong and true, | 
Serenely from her distant throne | 
She gazes down the voiceless deep 
While provid pe drifting: at her feet 
And mighty constellations sweep 
‘Around her like an endless fleet ; 
‘The Northern Lights across her fling 
The glory of their dancing spears, 
The Morning Stars beneath her sing 
‘The chorus of Creation’s years,— 
And while the systems sink and rise 
And planets to each other nod 
The light streams from her tranquil eyes 
‘Asst fast as the love of God. 


James G, CLank, 





SIDNEY COOPER'S PENCILS, 


Some of the earliest sketches of the veteran 
artist Sidney Cooper, R. A., were made with pen- 
ells, given to him by # stranger (whom in later 
years he met as a fellow-member of the Royal 
Academy), and sharpened by no less a person than 
the head of the English Church. The young 
artist was more interested, at the time, in the im- 
portant fact that he had fine new sketching mate. 
rials, than in the identity of his two friends. Years 
later, however, by a pleasing coincidence he and 
the giver of the pencils discovered each other. 

Cooper passed his boyhood in Canterbury. He 
very early showed a taste for art, aud nothin, 
delighted ‘him more than to sketeh ‘the cathedral 
One afternoon he was drawing the central tower 
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This remedy is made of the nutrient eie- 
S-) inents necessary to bone growth Tre use 
prevents or cures rickets, scald head, spasms, 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, serofula, brain 
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Castor, Webster's Dictionary, and many’ other Pre, 
of gg Shae ek Nase ee | THE BRAID THAT 1S KNOWN 
fs itself when dipned Tea. T E 
in ink-well. "Price, Ibe, 8 for 
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Chemical Novelty Works, Elgin, tls. 


TEOLIAN HAPpc CURED 
AEOLIAN HARPS. AS | H AA To sray 
Improved construction, Exquisite music made by the Cc U R E D 


wind. A beautiful addition to a hom Send for 
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logue._G. J. HOLBROOK, SS 5th Ave. poets oh tiasen, toe cnr B sy Ith Ren 
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Rubber Stamm gin Pie New i ‘on, “| D0. YOU WANT WFITE to ine 
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DYSPEPSIA CURED BY McALVIN'S PILLS, and ADVERTISEMENTS! “\\ MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Fast 


of priceless Value to every suftercr. SOHN BH 
LV Li Sx 13 Jobber, S100. Y. save 
money and ‘make big 








ost RELIABLE Foop 








gna slate; when a gentleman who was sketching 
the cathedral noticed his work, and gave him 
bundle of pencils and some drawing paper. 

; Years later,” writes Mr. Cooper in “My Life," 
in 1836, at a social meeting in London, I met Stat. 
feld, Roberts, Cattermole, one of the Landseera 
Frank Stone, Patrick Nugent and some others: and 
4 proposition was made that each of us should tel 
some anecdote of his early life. T related. the at 
gident of the slate. As I finished, Cattermole 
Jumped up and cried out: 

ae Why, Sidney, are you the slate? ‘Then know 
that Tam the pencils! I really am the very man 
who gave you the penells in the courtyard of Can. 
terbury Cathedral; and you are verily the man 
who wis the boy then." 

Hit though he now had pencils, he had no knife, 
and had to ask a stranger to sharpen them for hig? 

“One day a very serious.looking man sauntered 

With his hands clasped behind his back. Teait 
self, That isa priest.’ In those days the hoya 
filled wll the parsons priests, and I could see thas 
he was a clergyman of some sort, 

When he had got a few yards away, 1 
courage, and ran after him, 

“He turned round and said, 

i Please, sir, have youa kni 

































want? 

i fold him, and he cut all my pencils—twelve— 
and then, coming up to the coping where 1 was oa 
tablished, he looked at my drawing. "Very good, 
my boy,’ he said, and passed on. 

Immediately ‘a door opened near me, and out | 
same a little man with powdered hair, and attined 
in nankeen breeches and a blue-velvet coat wok 
Total buttons; and poking his little nose thrown 
the railing, asked me what that gentleman lid ag 

e 





Nothing,’ 1 answered. 

‘Then what did you say to him? 
Tasked him to cut my pencils 
And did he? 
Yes, he cut them all." 

Do you know who that wa 
No. 

That was the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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AFTER NATURE. } 

Emerson tells us to “hitch our y 
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DANGEROUS, 


Tt ts hinted that nowadays, when the Froneh 
Huthorities bear of an impending duel, thes istress 
themselves only over the violation of the how, not 
having mueh Pte apprehend any loss of 
human life. 











A French satirist pris 
the following fierve conve 
wil 





to have overhear 
tion | 
tle this with the swords" 





Verw well, hut vou are the heltee ay 
manta seae the elanees tue, “yan, 
Test eloelpedte, 1 will mount they 
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ach other sword in lanl rey Uuen 
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129 Variations Small Fruits, Trees. de. ts PRICES REDUCED DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike!” Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Bevinning at the stomach. 
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CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT: 





An American traveller in Germany finds little to 
interest him in the newspapers except the adver- 
tisementa, many of which are extremely curious, 
and unlike anything of the kind fn our own news- 
papers. A gentleman has translated a few speci- 
mene for the New York Times: 


‘ANTED, a reliable young lady, or a widow with- 
W dur chilaren whoa felt experience as a sales 
woman in a first-class retail store. The advertiser, 
who has lately lost his wife, wants above all a capable 
and honest person to whom an active retail trade can 
be Intrusted, and who can give security. “An offer of 
marrlage may be expected when ability to care for 
the business has been demonstrated. 


J ANNOUNCE to tho relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased that Carl N., to whom I was engaged to be 
mrried, was relieved by death of his severe pufferings 
on July 16th in Hamburg. His deeply sorrowing bri¢ je, 

ELENA H, 


well-developed boy 


TCE welcome arrival of a siront, wens bped b 
elm J. —, butcher, 


is announced with Joy by WI 
No. — Street, and wife. 


CT has seemed good to our dear Saviour in His un- 
fathomable wisdom to take to Himself in His home 
in heaven our faithful and thoughtful and most ten- 
derly loved husband and grandfather, William F., in 
the feventy-ninth year of his age, whereof, bowed down 
with grief, we herewith inform all relatives, friends 
and sequalniances, with the request that our dear one 
who has gone to sleep may be always kept in kindly 
and loving remembrance, and in the name of all those 
whom he left behind. The sorrowing svidow, 5 r 
PHIE F, 


18 Royal Highness Prince William of Wirtemburg 
has again been most graciously moved to cause a 
subscription of 40 marks to be sent to us. For this 
renewed and munificent assistance to our cause we 
desire in the most obedient and respectful manner to 
express our most heartfelt gratitude. 
THE ComMiTTeR FoR CouNTRY EXCURSIONS FoR Poor, 
Sick SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


STUTTGART, JULY 2% 
UBLIC praise is hereby given to Haus Jeorg, a stu- 
dent in the Polytechnic School In Stuttgart, for his 
noble, determined, and courageous conduct in saving a 
person from drowning. THe Roya City ComMIssION. 





HOW SHE CALC’LATED. 


A mathematical brain, or as the country peuple 
say, “a good head for figgers,” is a convenient 
thing to possess. But there is one old lady in a 
Massachusetts town who evidently does not set a 
high value on her reputation in this reapect, though 
she no doubt considers herself a good “cale'later,” 
notwithstanding. 


She keeps a small crockery shop. the only one in 
the place. Her stock ts Hmilted, hoth as to quality 
and quantity, but her customers never find fault. 
“Aunt Judy,” they say, “is 40 obliging” 

One day a stranger In the town was attracted by 
a placard above some glass tumblers in her tiny 
show-window. “Eight cents apiece, a dollar a 
dozen.” 

“That strikes me as rather queer,” he said to 
himself, and walked into the shop. 

Aunt Judy regarded him sffably over her spec. 
tacles aa whe sat rocking behind the counter, and 
¢ at once. 

[a there anything you'd like, air?” she asked. 
“Why,” aaidthe gentleman, “f thought Pd like to 
ask about those tumblers out there in the window. 
How does it happen that they’re more expensive 
to buy by the dozen than singly? When | waa a 
wchool-boy, twelve times eight was ninety-six,” he 
added, in'a jocose tone. 

“So ‘it was in my day,” said Aunt Judy, with 
some severity of tone; “but I keep those tuinblers, 
young man, to accommodate, and the disappointin’ 
a customer who might come in for an extry tum- 
bler, havin’ broke one, after I'd sold the ‘whole 
dozen to one person, ia more expense than four 
cents to me, sir!” and she seated herself in her 
rocking-chalr with the air of a person who had 
made a telling point. 


———+o—___ 














TOO FAMILIAR. 


One may not, accordin 
alty, speak to familiarly of kings and queens. As 
@ subject was once reminded, who wished to give 
his sovereign a pair of stockings, “The Queen of 
Spain has no legs.” She must not be supposed to 
walk, talk, or eat like ordinary mortals, and if one 
cannot escape the inference that she really is like 
the rest of humanity, surely nothing need be said 
of it. 


When Queen Victoria visited Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, thirty years ago, there was, of course, a flutter 
of curiosity and loyalty throughout the town. Even 
the humblest houses ‘had hung out some sign of 
rejoicing, and at the White Hart Inn, where the 

ueen intended to lunch, the landlady was flutter- 
ing about in her best silk, while the servants were 

ay with white waistcoats and flowers in their 
putton-holes. 

But that this show of devotion wax not merely 
skin-deep may be guessed from an occurrence of 
the late afternoon, when the queen had departed. 

In the coffee-room vf the im were two young 
men, who were complaining to the walter because 
they were not given eels for dinner, although the 
dish had been promised them. The waiter apolo- 
gized profusely, and remarked, in the way of ex- 
cuse: 

“Her Majesty has been here to-day.” 

“Did Her Majesty eat the eels?" was the too 
familiar query, and at thls the waiter’s loyal soul 
revolted. 

“It’s no business of yours or mine, sir, what Her 
Majesty eats,” was his dignified reply. 





———~+o—___ 


WISE EXPENSE. 


The old Latin proverb, “Diffcitia que pulchra,” 
has often been set as a “copy” for high-school boys 
and girls. The idea in it is that “the best thinge 
are hard to get,” and certainly a good personal 
education usually implies a sacrificing parent ns 
well as a studious child. 


An Englishman visiting Sweden, and noticing 
the care for educating children who were gath- 
ered up from the streets and highways and placed 
in school, inquired If it waa not cost]: 
ee.” was the answer, “It 14 coxtly, but not dear. 
We Swedes are not rich enough to allow a child to 
grow up In ignorance, mixery and erime, to become 
A scourge to soclety as well'a# a disgrace to him. 
self.” 

It was an English judge who first said, “A boy Is 
better unborn than untaught.” 
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__THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. _ 
EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


Patented Apr. 22, 1890. 





A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarsoness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con- 
taining nothing Injurious, they may be used at all 
times with perfect safety, and are especially adapted 
for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. 


(ade. 





A SILK OFFER. 


2% Skeins Imported Embroidery Silk, Ass’d Colors, 1% 
% Skeing Imported Filoselle, Aas'd Colors, q4 






35 Bkeins Imported Etching Silk, Ass'd Colors, . ms 
Large Han! ‘aste Embroidery Silk, . 
10) designs Briggs’s Transfer Patterus, . poailing Sliver Inlaid at 
Briggs Book showing hundreds of designs, | 0c: Points most exposed 
One Felt Tidy Finked Edges, Stamped, and t 550, "Mote durable than Light 
mater! 3 ani 

Great Special Offer, all tor $1.25. Ee a aa tne Ott ens 

CLINTON STAMPING CO., _ frvixeTox, NEW JERSEY wh COM BoSt tines. 





, $4.0 
If you cannot obtain them of'your jeweller 
send to us for catalogue. Accept no substitute: 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GLVMBIAS’ 


CATALOGVE FREE 


REVOLUTION 


In Children’s Wear. 


THE SIGSBEE UNDERWAIST. 


Just the waist for bore. because 
they cannot tear off the but- 
tons, nor tear out the button. 
oles, The simple and novel 
device for attaching the elastics 
is the best for the purpose ever 
invented. Being supported from 
the shoulders, the weight is divi- 
ded equally. Box plaits over the 
hips allow ample fullness to insure 
a perfect fit, preventing all pres. 
sure, and allowing the vital organs 
fo develop natur: ly. Easily laun- 
dered. Wears longer. Sold by 
Dry Goods Dealers everywhere. 
Sizes 2) to 24 In., 55 cts. { Ages] to 
“ 3" 3 “ cts. § 12 years. 
Mailed to any part of the United 
States on receipt of 5c. additional 
Sor postage. 
Pat. Sept. 28, 1890. IX ORDERING SEND WAIST MEASURE. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 








POPE MFG. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Branch Houses: 13 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO, Factory, HARTPORD, CONN. 


SEATTLE the Metropolis of WASHIN 


Send stamp for printed matter of Cit 
State to Eshelman, lyn & Co., Seattle, 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE PEERLESS ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED and ENLARGED! NEW MAPS and HANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS! 
In handsome board cover with rich gold ornamental title. The first Atlas publishing the 


CENSUS OF i890. 


PRESENTED TO READERS OF THIS PAPER WHO SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST. 


Recognized throughout the world as the STANDARD RURAL MAGAZINE, and the authority on 
all matters pertaining to Rural Life. It is published monthly, each number consisting of not less than 48 pages, 
with colored cover. and a year’s numbers make a large volume of 57§ pages, and over 1,000 original 
iMastrations, It ina complete compendium of Rural and Household Affairs, und the ouly 
IMlustrated Rural Magnzine in the World. 

As an inducement for you to give this magazine a trial, we make the following special offer: The subscrip- 
tion price of the American Agriculturist is $10 per annum, but on receipt of this amount, mentioning that you 

rist for one year, and in addition 





saw this offer fu The Youth’s Companion, we will send the American Agricultu: 
will present to every subscriber (providing 2 cents additional is sent for postage) a copy of 


THE PEERLESS ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


Price of which is $1.50, thus giving $3.00 in vaine for $1.75. 


It Gives the Population of Each State and Territory in 1890, the Population of Every County in the 
United States in 1890, and the Population of the Important American Cities in 1890. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED The new edition for 1890-91 has been enlarged to make room for many fine 

+ pictures, showing State capitol ‘buildin rincipal buildings and main 

oints of interest in the large cities, industries of the various States, and the Grand and Sublime Mountain 

‘enery of the Far West, beside which the famous Alps of the European continent dwindle almost to insignifi- 

cance. These pictures enable the reader to gain a better and more correct knowledge of the subjects illustrated 
than may be obtained in any other way, 


The “Peerless Atlas” Meets the Wants of the People. 


Only a year ago the first copics of the Peerless Atlas were is- 
b yet the demand for It ts probably greater than for any 
other atlas published. It could not be otherwise, containing, as 
it does, larger and better maps of the rincipal American States 
than are given in atlases costing $10.00 to $15.00 each. 
The edition for 1890-91 contains a number of 


New Maps Never Before Published, 


Making it the most desirable of any. In both maps and statisti- 
cal Information It has been brought down to the latest date. 


It is Equal to Any $10.00 Atlas 


AS a reference book, giving concise and correct information 
about the world, all arranged so that any subject may be found 
at once, making it of untold value to all who alm to keep up 
with the progressive spirit of the times. The intelligent. person 
who reads of the Stanley expedition in Africa, or of the recent 
important events concerning Heligoland,or who reads dispatches 
concerning the Insurrection in the Argentine Republic, or the 
wars between the Central American States, and notes the im- 
portant news telegraphed daily from all ‘parts of the earth, 
must have an accurate and comprehensive atlas of the world to 
properly understand their geographical location, 

In this age of intelligence, when knowledge ts 90 


easily 
attained, th 


is no excuse for ignorance. You can keep up 
with the tim at very little expense, by having at hand a co} yy 
of the latest ition of the “Peerless Atlas of the World,” the 
only atlas of equal value ever offered at so low a price. 








The Peerless Atlan gives the County Seat of | A Condensed History of Each State in the 
each county. Union. 

By the reference index, the counties and | Number of Miles of Railrond in Each State. 
county seats may be readily found in the | The Peculiarities of Soil and Climate, to- 
maps, withont ioss of time. gether with the Chief Productions, Princi- 

The maps are handsomely colored, most of | pal Industries and Wealth of Each State. 
them tn 6 colors. The Educational and Religious Interests of 

It contains Colored County Maps of ali the| Each State. 

States and Territories. The Popular and Electoral Votes for Presi 

All Countries on the face of the earth are| dent in 1880. 1884 and 1888, by States, 
chown: List of all the Presidents of the United 








Has the latest Railrond Maps, and Rivers| Staten. | 
and Lakes are accurately located. The Agricultural Productions of the United 
Allthe Large Cittes of the World are shown | States. 


The Mineral Products of the United States. 

The Homestead Laws and Civil Service 
Rules. 

And Much Other Information that Should be 
in Every Home, Store, Office and Counting- | 
Room. 


on the maps. 

It gives a Classified List of all Nations of 
the Earth, with Form of Government, Geo- 
graphical Location, Size and Population. 

Population of Each State in the Union for 
the pnst 50 years, 











The American Agriculturist alone ts fully worth the subscription price asked for it. $1.50 per year, a 
year’s volume being nearly equal to that of the $1.00 maguzines, but we want to introduce It {oto 46-000 
new homes, and adopt this method, being coufident that after a year's perusal the new readers we secure in 
his way will become permanent subscribers. 

Money refunded in every case if you nre not fully satisfled. Remit by postal note, post-ontce 
money or express order or by registered letter. Postage stamps accepted for fracttunal amounts of a dollar. 
Address, mentioning this paper, \ 








THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. CITY.) 


TO 

CURE 

A 

COLD 

IN 
EASIEST 
WAY 
APPLY 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 
TO 

PART 
AFFECTED 


A COLD IS INFLAMMATION. 


POND’S EXTRACT 
REDUCES INFLAMMATION. 


Specific Directions. 

IF A COLD IN THE HEAD, apply 
Pond’s Extract (diluted one-half) 
by a nasal douche, or snuff it, or 
vaporize it over a lamp and inhale 
the fumes through the nose, 

IF HOARSE, gargle with Pond’s 
Extract several times daily. 

IF THE THROAT IS SORE 
and NECK STIFF, rub the neck 
thoroughly with Pond’s Extract, 
and, on retiring, wrap the neck 
in a woolen bandage saturated 
with Pond’s Extract, and pro- 
tected by an outer wrapping. 

IF THE LUNGS ARE SORE, 
take a teaspoonful of Pond’s Ex- 
tract four or five times daily. 


IF THE LIMBS ACHE and are 
sore, rub them vigorously with 
Ponds Extract. 

FOR CHILBLAINS, bathe with 
Pond’s Extract and bandage with 
cloth saturated with Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Itching quickly stopped. 


BUT do not purchase some cheap 
substitute and expect it to do what 
Pond’s Extract will. Be sure you 
have genuine article. Made only 
by Pond’s Extract Co., New York 
and London. 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIST iz 


Stylish, Comfortable, Hygienic, 
THE CORSET SUBSTITUTE, 


made upon true ’ 

hygienic. princi. 4 
ple. with full, 
graceful figure} 
advantage of the 
fashionably 
modelled corset. 
A. perfect sup: 
port from the 
shoulders, dis- 
tributing the 












and weight. 
THREE 
CARMENTS 





and ¢ 
uine 
Bon 


whalebone. 
pocketa, 
allowing the re: 
moval of bones 
without ripping. 





In many styles and sizes. 
Mustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address by the Mfrs., 
GEO, FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 

gmrm EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 455° 


‘Contains three alphabets of rubber 1: 
bottle indelible tok, ink 
Ja neat box with full instr 












rs Ce anion is au illustrated weekl; 
Te Vote eC onden its subscription price 1s 81-7 
a year, payment in advance. 
or sixteen pages are often 
Twetivere iat a siagle weekly issue of t 


ven its sub- 
japer. All 


ages over elght—which is the number 
ee Mor gi ie -are a gift to the subscribers from the 
blishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. f ae 
‘ The Companion, when se 

Payment OAT be made iia Post Ontice Money Order, 
Bank Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN SEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURRD, send the 
Toney ina Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
Fequited to register letters whenever requested to 
doo. 

‘i ever be sent through the mail. It is 

Silver st Gurc-covwear a hole through the envelope 
And be lost, or elsé it 1s stolen. Persons who send 
Siiver to us in a letter must do {t on thelr own re- 
sponsibility. “ 

e of sending money. 

4 are not a safe means Hing money. 





1 Note 
Ponty one concollect them atauy Money: 
Omive, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
Covered, 25 no duplicates’ are issued. Subscribers 
‘who send us Postal Notes must do so at thelr own 
risk. 
Three weeks are required after the re- 
Renspt of money by us before the date opposite Your 
fame on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is pald, can be changed. 
c Remember that the publishers 
Dincout be notified by letter when a subserfber wishes 
bis paper stopped. All arrearages must be Ce 
ing your paper will not enable us to 
Returdaus it ns we eanbot find your name on OF 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 5 
e the name of the Post-office to whic! 
AlwarM tive id tent: “Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed to 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


It is supposed that two hundred thousand per- 
sons die yearly of consumption in the United 
States. The number in all the world must rise into 
the millions. The waste by war is slight in the 
comparigon. 

‘The great plagues formerly filled uations with 
terror; but they are now well-nigh conquered, and 
are known mainly as matters of history. Small- 
pox was a frightful disease, even within the pres. 
ent century, but is now powerless to gain a foot- 
hold anywhere in Christendom. 

‘Typhold fs still onc of the moat common fevers, 
but it is known to bea filth disease, and has already 
been limited in its range. Fuller and more intelli. 
gent attention to hygienic conditions, private and 
public, may yet drive it almost completely out of 
civilized lands. 

It has remained for medical ectence to devise 
some meane for arresting the ravages of consump- 
tion. New ground for encouragement was found 
when the disease was shown to be due to the work 
of microbes, and at last Professor Koch, the Ger- 
man scientist, believes that he has discovered the 
great desideratum—a fluid which kills the parasites 
by destroying the food on which they live. 

‘The publication of this discovery has caused pro- 
found excitement throughout the medical world,— 
an excitement greatly increased by Professor 
Koeh’s very high reputation as a man of science,— 
and physicians are hastening to Berlin from every 
quarter, to learn more fully the facts in the case. 

If Professor Koch's lielief proves well founded, 
he will have become one of the world's greatest 
Venefactors. We must not be too sanguine, how- 
ever, but awalt the result of more protracted ex- 
periments. 

The facts thus far established seem to be that, 
xuon after the Injection of the fluid, the cough and 
expectoration gradually lessen, and in the most 
favorable cases wholly disappear; the expectora- 
tions lose their purulent character; the night 
sweats cease; the patient’s appetite Improves, and 
in a few weeks his weight begins to increase. 

Consumption in its first stage seems to be cured, 
and even patients with amall lung cavities seem to 
be nearly cured; but no Improvement is visible in 
the case of those who have many large cavities, 
and even in the most favorable cases, time enough 
has not clapsed to warrant the assertion that per- 
manent cures have been effected. 

Professor Koch, however, is a man of marked 
selentific caution, and his belief that consumption, 
In its first stages, can be cured may well fill us 
with hope; and even if this shall prove to be the 
full extent of hie discovery, it will furnish ample 
ground for hoping that the disease may in time be 
substantially extirpated. 


—+—__ 


SHEPHERDS ON STILTS, 


The Landes, the great savanna of France, which 
stretches from Bordeaux to Bayonne, Is a region 
similar to the Bad Lands of our own country. 
Many vain attempts were made to induce trees to 
grow upon it. At last, one M. Brémontier con. 
ceived the Idea of planting, with the pine seeds, 
the seeds of the common broom, whose hardy tuft 
should protect the tiny sapling until it could stand 
by itself. 

The result surpassed hope; pine forests have 
sprung up and endured throughout the Landes; 
they have broken forever the power of the wind- 
storms, and their pitch and timber are even a 
source of sume riches to the department. 

“There 1s one striking specialty of this district,” 
writes Mr. Edwin Asa Dix. “This ts the shepherd 
on stilts, the Nicanque, immortalized by Rosa Bon- 
heur, and mentioned by many travellers. 

“He Is peculiar to this region. Perched on these 
wooden supports, at perilous height above the 
ground, he stalks gravely over the landscape, en- 
abled to behold an horizon of triple range, and to 
outstride the flectest of his vagrant flock. When 











‘THE YOUTH’S 


so inlined, he Is quite able, it is said, w execute @ | 
pax seul, or even a jig, with every appropriate 
flourish of his timber limbs, and with surprising | 
bandon. 
Seale are strapped to the thighs, not the 
knees, for greater freedom, and he mounts from 
his cabin roof in the early morning, and lives fn 
the alr throughout the day. A third stilt forms his 
seat, and makes of his silhouette a ludicrous and 
majestic tripod al 

“This genius’s chief amusement is startlingly | 
domestic; it is knitting stockings, and engaged in 
this peaceful art, he sits with dignity and whiles 
away the hours. How he manquvres when he 
accidentally drops a needle, I have not been able 
to learn. 

“A dignitary of Bordeaux arranged a séte and 
procession in the Landes on one occasion. Tri- | 
umphal arches were erected, hung with flowers 
and garlands, und the feature of the parade was a 
sedate platoon of these heron-like shepherds, 
dressed in skins, decked with white hoods and 
mantlea, preceded by a band of music, and stalk- 
ing by fours imposingly down the line of march.” 
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SYRIAN PETS. 


The author of the “Inner Life of "gives 
an Interesting account of the success with which 
wild beasts have been tamed in that country. The 
writer, being a lady, and having some singular 
pets of her own, was the better prepared to appre- 
ciate what the natives had accomplished in that 
direction. At one time she visited the wife of a 
Hungarian officer. 


She was living quite contentedly in a mud hut, 
and her only companions were a hyena and a lynx, 
which slept on her bed like two lapdogs. ‘The 
hyena received me at the gate, and though I was 
not prepared for I innocently did the right 
thing, as she afterward informed me. 

The anima! came and sniffed at my hands, and 
then jumped up and put its fore-paws on my 
shoulders, and smelt my face. 

“Ob,” I thought, “if it takes a bit out of my 
cheek, what shall 1 do?” 

But 1 stood as still as a statue, and tried not to 
breathe, looking it steadily in ‘the eyes all the 
while. At last it made up its mind to befriend me, 
jumped down, and ran before me like a dog into 
| the house, where I found the lynx on the divan. 

Pet No. 2 sprang at me, mewed, and lashed his 
tall till hia mistress came In. She told me that 
when people began to scream or to drive the hyena 
away, it took a pleasure in worrying and frighten. 
ing them. 

went afterward to the husband’s reception. 
room. He had gone out for a short while. The 
hyena had got in, and J found my husband, the 
Russian Consul and a French gentleman all sitting 
on the divan, with their legs well tucked up under 
them, and looking absurdly uncomfortable at the 
frightful beast, as the Count called it. I had a 
good laugh at them, as the hyena and 1 were al- 
Teady on friendly terms. 
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Phe amen Hat aeons wit | CRAZY RIBBONS 


delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning It with 
‘alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 


has no affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Ee | 
8 | 





nett's Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, 


| 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- 


sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi: 


Mons, preventing its falling off and promoting its | Postage 5 cents eXtra for 


Adv 


a KE AN ACENCY for the 
gy Urea Best Utensil in thouniverse. 
“A\ DAGGETT’S 
secr-pastine DAN 
Ze 








ROA Tal dress tantly, 
SAVES 20 Per Cent. 


in Roasting, and Bakes the Bost 

fread in the world, Address for terms 

W. A. DACCETT & CO., Vineland, N. J. 
‘or Western Office, 184 Fi, Indlinna Rt, Chicago 


VISITING 


A novel 
the Finest’ Visitin 


for samples and explanation. 





GARD PLATE . cy Perausse Soe mers to 
fend, post pad, High Grade, Note 


ENGRAVED 
FREE! 


Paper worth 2c. at regular prices. 
HOUSE ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 
HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO. 
0 le Place, Boston. 





construction and perfect action,’ 


are the words used by a customer 
in writing us of a “ Hendryx” 


Reel. 


For the season of 1891 we 
have two hundred and fifty-two 
styles and sizes of Fishing Reels 


adapted to Trout, Bass, Tarpon 
or other fishing. 


Our Reels are of superior con- 
struction and finish, and prices 


are from 25 cents to $18.00. 


All dealers ought to have 4, ot zeta ca 
them; if not, write for our Cata-| 
send any 
kind of Reel by mail, on receipt 


logue and we will 


of price. ‘ 


THE ANDREW B. HESpRyx Co. New Haven, Conn, 





1 plan for obtaining 
Cards at 
remarkably low prices. Send 


“It surpasses my expectations 
in beauty of finish, accuracy of 


BY THE POUND. 


Being manufacturer’s remnants, fancy and plain, nar 
row and wide Silk Ribbons suitable for fancy work, 





done up in } and 3g pound packages at $2.00 4 pound. 
h We are send 





pound. 








ing them constantly to evel 
by the yard, they would be worth gs 
Money refun not satisfactory 
R&I. G 





10. a pound. 


LCHRIST, 
B Mans. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


From its real merit, has be- 
come a standard remedy 
with leading Physicians. 
Itis not a “patent medicine, 
but a special Food for 
Brain and Nerves in the 
aged and young. For ner= 
vous disenses, weakened 
bodily, or mental powers, 
inability to work or 
study, insuflicie 
‘rowth of children and consumption, Crosby's 
GPiexiined Phosphites has no eaual 
For sale by Druggists, from yhae no. ‘substitute 
should be accepted, or by mail, $1.00; 
F. CROSBY C6., 56 W. 25th Sr. 
PAMPHE TMONIALS 


MAGEE MYSTIC RANGE, 


With Ornamental High Shelf and Cabinet Base and Reservoir. 
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Miss Parloa, the mother of Cooking-Schools, always uses 
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e 
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Unequalled for convenience in Operation, Economy, 
Durability and Beauty. 
THE OVEN 
acity, Thoroughly Ventilated, and ful- 
| Mls Every Requirement for the Most Exacting Work. 
‘Over 180,000 of these Ranges tn Successful Operation, 
| and over 10) different sizes and styles to choose from. 
| E2- Remember our Sales are’double those of any 
manufacturer, in New England. Only decided merit 
| could accomplish this result. 
Send for Circular—also of the “ Boston 
Heater,” our Intest and best Furnace. 


MAGEE FURNACE C0., a2 2.009" Skiceno.”” 


- Magee Goods are Warranted to Give Perfect Satisfaction. 





TRADE MARIC 





In a certain school the teacher always went to | 
her pupils when they needed help, instead of 
having them come to her. This habit led, one day, 
to a rather amusing incident. | 


Little Tommy Page was being punished by 
“standing in the floor,” while he got his spelling. 
lesson. Finding a hard word, he raised bis hand, | 
and the teacher at once came to his assistance. A | 
moment later this was repeated, and goon his calls 
for the teacher became frequent. i 

Bat. by and by. Tommy's legs began to get thre. 
and he longed for a scat. A little Inter, he walked | 
Voldly up to the teacher's platform, and calmly | 
seated himself on its edge. f 

When asked by the surprised teacher what his 
strange conduct meant, he replied : | 

“Well, seems to me you're walking too much, and | 
I thought I'd get nearer. I don't want to get you | 
all tired out, same as I am.” 








sees Sa 
GENTLE HIN 


Fred’s mamma had trained him by “example 
and precept” to be courteous, and he seldom for- 





stances. 


One afternoon a maiden aunt, who was some 
thing of a trial to Fred, came to the house while 
his mamma was away, and inslated on his rehears- 
ing all the new verses and songs he had learned at 
Kindergarten since her last visit. 

He went through his répertoire patiently until 


At last 






d sail, politely, but with considerable 


am afraid you'll have to go, if you don't t 
lose your train!” f ee ee 


—— 
NOT GOSLINGS. 


An elderly lady went to an English market one 
day to buy a Christmas goose. At the booth where 
she called, two live geese were exposed for sale, 
both In custody of a cherry.cheeked country Inga, 


The little maid would not sell one goose without 
the other. 


Remembering that a friend had expresse: 

for a Christmas fowl, the customer was cally pre, 
vailed on to take both. But as she was concluding 
the bargain, It occurred to her to nak the mali why 
she had refused to sell the zeese separately. 

“If you please, ma'am,” was the naiy v 

“mother sald as how the xeexe had lived together 
fifteen years, and it would be crue! to part them.” 





——+_—_. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


The Boston Transcript has a story of a little girl 
‘who was reciting a lesson In conjugation. 

“The verb to love, indicativ 
tense,” called the teacher. Se moe pisrent 


“1 Tove, thou lovest, he or sh ” ¢ 
little girl? he loves,” said the 


trejil®s she or it loves,” prompted the school-mis. | 


“It can't love anything,” pleaded the pupil, and 
the teacher, suddenly struck with a hew ides 
simply replied: “Go ae Pacts Rewiildes 


ge 





|| A YOUNG woman visited a museum of natural 
; history, and for the firat ti fi 

hu oa ime in her life saw a | 
|, “Dear me!" she exclaimed. “How mortif: 

| itis to think that one will ever look Tike that i 
‘makes me ashamed to be scen!” ‘ 








GREAT 


MEDICINAL 


MPERVLCANUM 


There is one dietetic preparation that goes on in the even tenor of its 
way, always a popular food with the doctor when no other one can be, or 


will be, retained on the stomach. 


It is carefully prepared, never disappointing, 


always a valuable aid to the busy doctor. Easily assimilated, with the greatest 


in its digestion, Imperial Granum sta 
of the sick or convalescent. 


| sil 2 rie| . . . 
Bat the iecednseven. undersvery. tring clecunt | possible amount of nourishment, combined with the minutest amount of labor 


unds to-day, without a rival, in the room 


While good for children in’ all of the varying 


periods of their existence, yet sts strongest hold ts in the sick-room, where 


either adult or little one needs a so 






The New 


TH 


TOILET RE 


and lasting 
“ppreciated. 


New York; 
George B. 





177 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 
GR ENGLAND. 7G) 
heme 





This delightful 


thelr fashionable Bond St. clicntelle and so much lauded b} 
who have used it, ranks as a fine 


‘ans, Philadelphia, and a full one-ounce trial bott! 
of this delicious Toilet: Water wi ei y address. 
Do met fall ro esr pies, Water will be gent post-paid toapy add 


The Crown Perfumery 


othing, sustaining diet with the least 


he was quite Ured, and all his aunt demanded | @20z7£ of physical effort for its digestion... C. Witz, A. M., M. D. 
gone, iit dp ute hie sne more, Sunt taree:| OUI by Druggists. Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE BOTTLE OF 


English Eau de Toilette, 


- KARILPA 


—E NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


TOILET WATER: 


OF THE 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO, 


who have now the honor of offering this INCOMPARABLE 


UISITE, for the tirst tne, to the American public. 
Toilet Bouquet, which is'so highly esteemed by 
al 








perfume of most refreshing 
fragrance, and needs only to be once tried to be 
Sold by all Druggists In 3 sizes: 


4 oz, 75 cents; 6 oz, $1.00 ; 8 oz, $1.25. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps or P.O, Order to Caswell, Massey & Co. 
Melvin & 


joston; oF 





adger or T. Metcalf & Co., 








Mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


Latest Production of 
Co., 


177 New Bond Street. London. 


Makers of the celebrated Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and the 


Crown Lavender Salts, now so much in demand. 


wit Baccano by McKesson & Robbins, Hall & Ruckel, Park & Tilford. 


Wholssale Digi, @ Co» Munro & Baldwin, New York, and all } 












64th Volume. 
Number 7.— Twelve Pages. 





For the Companion. 


KENT HAMPDEN. 


IX SEVEN CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER VII. 


At Home Again. 


“I'll take heart, Sarah,” Mr. Hampden had 
said, after Kent started on his search. ‘I will 
go down street, and talk this matter over openly 
with my friends.” 

The resolute energy of the boy had given him 
strength. He set out hopefully, as he had said; 
but he found that his friends shunned the subject. 
There was no direct charge against him, no open 
enmity shown; but a mildew of 
suspicion, a dead blight, seemed to 
be at work upon his reputation and 
his life. 

He went about his daily busi- 
ness, carrying himself, perhaps, 
with more reserve and pride than 
was his wont. 

He met Colonel Congdon and 
Mr. Jarret. They both greeted him 
warmly, pausing to look after him 
as he walked away. He was a tall, 
erect man, and the dark, curling 
hair, the picturesque, wide-rimmed 
hat then in vogue, the frogged 
surtout, with its high, rolling col- 
lar, and the delicate cambric ruf- 
fles at his breast and wrists set off 
well the noble, tinely cut face. 

Jarret, who was a slovenly little 
man, laughed. ‘Our friend,” he 
said, “walks as if he owned the 





earth to its centre." 
“He walks like an honest man 
who fears nobody,” said the 


Colonel, curtly. 

Two days later Mr. Hampden 
met, by appointment, several of 
the leading men of the town, and 
told them that he was resolved to 
have an investigation of the char- 
ges against him. 

“There are no charges, my 
dear fellow," said Jarret, quickly. 
“There is nothing to investigate.” 

“I can bear this no longer!’ 
exclaimed Mr. Hampden. “I am 
being smothered under suspicion 
and donbts which no man dares 
to put into words. If there is any- 
thing to fight, let ine fight it!" 

“I fear you are making a mis- 
step,” said Congdon, gravely. ‘The money is 
lost. You propose —what neither the law nor 
honor requires — to beggar yourself to replace it. 
What more can you do?” 

“I must give some shape to this formless sus- 
picion. I will force my fellow-citizens to pro- 
nounce me innocent or guilty !’" returned Hamp- 
den, vehemently. ‘This is the way I shall do it: 
1 have been nominated for Mayor. It is an hon- | 
orable office. I have put forth a call for a public | 
meeting to-morrow to decide whether I am the 
candidate or not. If my name has been with- 
drawn, I shall force those who have withdrawn it 
to state upon what charge they have done so, and , 
to produce the proofs of that charge."” 

‘Better let sleeping dogs lie!’"’ muttered 
Jarret, whose jaws were working ominously. 

Even Colonel Congdon urged Mr. Hampden to 
give up this new project; but the placards calling | 
the meeting had already been posted. 

On the next morning, while Kent and his} 
friends were on their way home after their raid: 
upon Wetzel’s cave, nearly all the men and hoys | 
in Wheeling were making an effort to get into the | 
town-hall, which was packed to overflowing. 

Wild rumors were afloat. 

“The officers of the bank are going to prove! 
that Hampden has the stolen money now in his | 
possession,” said one. 

“Hampden gambled the money away in Cum- 
berland,’’ said another. 

“He can prove his innocence !’’ still another in- 
sisted. 

‘While these and many other reports circulated 
im the crowd, Mr. Jarret went about whispering 
bis opinion. 

“I am Ralph’s most intimate friend, and 1 
warned him it was madness tu furce this expos- 

















\the trust and confidence of the people. 
that nomination I have fallen under grave suspi- | 
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has not been put on trial. He took the money 
away, and can give no account of it. The bank 
did not prosecute him. Any other man would 
think he had got off easily in such a case, with- 
out forcing the town to elect him to its most hon- 
orable office. If Ralph's past history were only 
known!" Jarret sighed. ‘But there’s the rub; 
it’s all mystery !"’ 





followed by several new-comers. 


ure! ‘Never stir up muddy water,’ say I. He| faint,clap to encunrage him; but he stood dumb, 


with defeat written on his face. 

While he had been speaking, Judge Morris, 
Colonel Congdon, and two or three others had 
been called from the room. ‘They soon returned, 


Colonel Congdon stepped forward to his place 
on the platform. 
“We will go to the bottom of this affair,"’ hi 


So he went from one to another, sometimes | said, ‘as I understand Mr. Jarret desires. But 
convincing his hearer that he was trying to shield 
his frend, who was a scoundrel, sometimes fol- 
lowed by suspicious and contemptuous looks. 

The meeting was called to order by Judge 
Morris. Colonel Congdon was made chairman. 

“Mr. Hampden,"' he said, “who has been your 


we must go over some things which have but 
jast now come to light. Henry Doty, come for- 
ward, and tell us what you know of this matter, 
beginning at the beginning.” 

Doty, a quiet, diffident country boy, stepped 
out, and with much hesitation, told of the thefts 





Nero completes the Evidence. 


friend and my friend for many years, has some- 
thing to say upon a subject which is of interest 
to us all.” : 

The audience greeted the suspected man with a 
hearty round of applause. He was under a cloud, 
but the people liked him. 

“Rafe Hampden is a good fellow, thief or not!"’ 
said a river pilot at the door; and the men about 
him laughed and cheered. 

“T thank you,’ Hampden said, gravely, as the 
people applauded him. ‘You encourage me to 
believe you will be just to me. 

“Recently you nominated me for an office 
which is given in this town as an expression of 
Since 


cion, which hag never yet been formulated or 
taken tangible shape. I call upon you to give it 
shape! 

“If the nomination is to be withdrawn from 
ime, I call upon you to state why it is withdrawn. 
Put me on trial before my fellow-citizens; let 
them hear the story of the lost package, and of 
iny offers to refund the money. 

“7 have lived among you for many years an 
honest, clean life. I will not be trampled out of 
sight now, unaccused, undefended !"* 

An impressive silence followed his words. It 
was broken by Mr. Jarret’s shrill, rasping voice. 

“Mr. Hampden,”’ he said, ‘I warned you as a 
friend not to open up this subject publicly. Now 
that you have done it, I warn you that you must 





go tothe bottom of it. There is a mystery over | 


your past hfe. Explain it! 
youth was honest and honorable 

Mr. Hampden leaned over the rail of the plat- 
form where he stood, his eyes fixed upon his 
accuser; but he answered not a word. The silence 
yrew painful; there was a shuffling of fect and a 


Prove that your 








committed on the society to which his cousin Joe 
belonged, and of the resolve of the boys to find 
and punish the thief. 

“About two months ago,” he said, gaining 
courage, ‘‘Kent Hampden came out to the farm 
to spend the day with me.” 

Mr. Jarret nudged his neighbor. ‘Pay atten- 
tion,” he said. ‘I heard this hinted before. 
Kent tovk the traps and powder. ‘Like father, 
like son," I fear!"" 

“I took him out among the hill continued 
young Doty, ‘to show, him some hiding-places of 
game that he did not know. At last we came to 
Wetzel’s cave. We found there—the thief! He 
was in the midst of his hooty, and did not try to 
deny that he had stolen it.” 

There was a stir in the audience, as the boys 
and their fathers all knew that Kent had been 
charged with these thefts. 

“His name! His name!"’ shouted a dozen 
voices. 

“Be patient!”’ said Congdon. ‘You shall hear 
it.” 

“We both knew him,” said Doty, flushing 
painfully. “I was for thrashing him and expos- 
ing him to the town, but Kent was sorry for him. 
He begged hard; he said the fellow had never 
stolen a penny’s worth before, and that the 
shame would kill his father. He promised, if we 
would keep his secret, he would bea different boy 
for the rest of his life.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Kent agreed to let him off. He even made a 
| friend of him afterward, to try to keep him 
| straight. 








hotly, “and it wasn't! We found him in the 
| cave this very morning with fresh plunder.” 

| “This is very interesting,” said Jarret, “but 
what has it to do with the lost money ?"* 









I told Kent "twas no use,” said Doty, | 





«You shall hear,” said Colonel Congdon. “Mr. 
Hampden, when you received the money from 
the officers of the bank, did you carry the pack- 
age as it was given to yo 

“No, the wrappings were clumsy. My wife 
removed them, and substituted a lighter cuver- 
ing.” 

“Describe it," suggested Judge Morris. 

“It was a Chinese silk paper, soft and tough, 
in color gray, flecked with red. I have never 
seen any like it. It was brought froin China by 
a sailor.”” 

“Is that it?” said the Judge, holding out a 
small roll. 

Mr. Hampden seized it, trembling from head 
to foot. “It is the paper! But the money—the 
money ?"" 

“Ah, if we knew!” said the 
Colonel. “Officers, guard the door; 
8 man is trying to escape. Let no 
one pass out! Constable Jourdan, 
will you tell us where you found 
this paper ?”” 

The constable came to the front 
of the platform with a lumbering 
bow, and said: 

“I was called on this morning by 
young Hampden. He aaid he had 
dropped, two months ago, a note- 
book in a hole they call Wetzel's 
cave. Yesterday it was brought to 
him, with a bit of this here paper 
stuck to it. I was given to under- 
stand that it was of importance. 
So I went to the cave with A 
and there we found this roll, with 
a quantity of other stuff. I arrest- 
ed the boy that Lad them.” 

“Who was he?” 

“Josiah Jarret.” 

“It's a lie!’ Jarret, who had 
tried to escape from the room, 
now rushed forward to the plat- 
form. “My boy steal!" he ex- 
claimed. ‘Colonel Congdon, it is 
a trumped-up lie!" 

Mr. Hampden interfered. “Take 
care, Congdon! I don’t want a 
boy’s reputation ruined to save 
mine! The package was changed 
on the road. How could Si Jarret 
be concerned in that ?”” 

“The package,” said Congdon, 
“was changed, I believe, in your 
own house. You left it on the 
table while you went upstairs. 
This boy was in the next room 
_ alone. It needed but a minute to 
slip out the bundle of notes from the case, and 
substitute the bundle of paper which was ready 
in his hand.” 

Jarret sprang forward, his hair disheveled, his 
eyes contracted, his teeth exposed. He appeared, 
indeed, like an animal driven into a corner, and 
fighting for his life. 

“Prove it! Prove it!" he exclaimed. ‘What 
is this trumpery bit of paper? There may be 
reams of it in town.” 

Judge Morris came forward reluctantly. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. ‘I'll tell what I know, 
Congdon. I want to see justice done. I marked 
the money—yes, every note of it, for my own 
satisfaction. Jarret had made me uneasy about 
the money, and I marked it with a little red cross 
in one corner. I told nobody, not even Jarret.” 

He sat down perspiring, and grumbling to 
himself. 

A queer dwartish figure stepped into his place. 
Some of the audience who knew him began to 
laugh, and some to protest angrily, expecting 
some ill-timed antics from the corn-doctor. But 
Nero was grave and earnest, and went straight to 
the point. 

“Tam a travelling merchant,” he said. “My 
name is Fife. Last Tuesday I went into the bank 
to have my small notes changed for larger. Mr. 
Jarret made the exchange. He gave me eleven 
one-hundred-dollar bills."" 

“Show those bills to Judge Morris,”’ said the 
Colonel. . 

“That is my mark,” muttered the Judge, after 
he had examined them. 

“T heard the story of the lost money,” said 
Nero, “and as soon as T saw the mark on my 

















i bills, T suspected 1 had some of it with me. 1 


turned back with it.” 
Jarret by this tune had controlled himeselt. He 
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stood forward, coolly enough, though his mouth 
worked convulsively, and betrayed the fury and 
terror in his soul 

ult is all a clever scheme devised by Hempden 
to hide his crime!” he called ont, “It is a pity 
he could find no better tools than his own son and 
crazy mounteban! Take their evidence away, 
and what does this fine story amount to?” 

«Mr. Jarret,” sxid Colonel Congdon, “it is too 
late!” He spoke with a faltering voice, for he 
had known the man for many years. ‘The notes 
have heen identified with which you paid two 
tradesmen; and your son, since his arrest, has 
confessed that at your instigation he changed the 
package. Judge Morris, nay I suggest that, as 
a magistrate, it is for you to order this man’s 
arrest.” 

«Yes, yes, I suppose so!” said the Judge. 
“Officer, take Mr. Jarret into custody.” 

‘As the constables dragged him out of the hall, 
the Judge said, “Well, thank heaven, we can 
shake hands with Ralph Hampden!” 

A loud cheer broke from every man before him. 
But Hampden was not there to hear it. As soon 
ay his innocence was proved, he had left the hall 
by a door near the platform, unseen by the crowd. 

‘The people, disappointed of their hero, grew 
impatient asa thin, dark man, in the long black 
coat of a minister, rapped on the rail of the plat- 
form to command attention. 

“My friends, I am not going to give you a 
sermon, I want to tell you a story.” 

He paused until the confusion died down into 
silence. 

«It is a short story, an interesting story, and I 
can vouch that it is a true one. 

“More than thirty years ago, there lived in 
Maryland an obstinate, wrong-headed, wicked 
old planter, whose name was Stoughton. He 
adopted a nephew—an orphan boy. Soon after- 
ward he married a widow with one child. This 
widow had wealth, but she was a meek little 
woman, whom he could drive and bully as he 
chose. 

«He drove and bullied her into her grave. Her 
child, a crippled daughter, remained in his house. 
‘Although the larger part of his property bad 
belonged to her mother, her step-father had got 
possession of it. He treated the girl bratally, 
and when he died, left every dollar to his adopted 
son. 

“The boy, a hot-headed, generous fellow, went 
to Annapolis, transferred the whole estate to the 
poor cripple, and to stop all action on her part, 
disappeared. He ran away, gentlemen; went to 
seek his fortune, without a penny or a friend. 

“The woman tried in vain for years to find him. 
She died a few months ago, leaving the whole 
property, which has largely increased in value, to 
him. Iam one of the executors of her will, and 
have been searching for him for a tong time in 
vain. 

“I bave found him, here. He dropped the name 
of his uncle, and kept only his own. It is Ralph 
Hampden. Yon have the mystery of his life, 
now!” 























Mr. Hampden, meanwhile, was at home. He 
was too much excited to sit down, or be quiet for 
a moment. He caught Carey to his breast, thank- 
ing God that the stain was gone from her name, 
and then set her down nervously, and went to the 
table where Kent was eating his supper. 

“Tako care, my son! Tom told me you had 
scarcely eaten for two days. You onght to eat a 
very light meal. Carey, cut your brother another 
piece of meat! You onght to be prond to wait on 
him; he has saved us all from ruin. He has 
given me more than life—more than lif 

Then he stopped to scold his wife, who was 
crying softly by the fire. 

“What are you crying for, Sarah? Because 
you have such a son? Because God has brought 
us up out of the depths—the depths ?”” 

Then he went to the window and looked up to 
the clear heavens, ms heart throbbing, and his 
eyes wet with hot tears. 

‘The next minute the silence was broken by the 
sound of drums and cornets, and tremendous 
cheering. Then Tom Congdon burst in. 

“They’re coming, Kent! The town’s coming! 
‘They've put your father in nomination again for 
Mayor, and there won't be a single vote against 
him when election day comes. Mr. Kaimes told 
his story, Mrs. Hampden, of when Mr. Hampden 
was a boy in Maryland, and you would have 
thought the roof would come off with the shont- 
ing! They nominated him then by a rising vote, 
and—oh, I beg your pardon, sir! 1 did not know 
you were here!” 

Tom rushed out to the door again. 

Mrs. Hampden stood up, trembling. 
story, Ralph? When you were a boy ?” 

“Tam thankful that you are to hear it at last, 
Sarah. Bnt I am glad you trusted me—you and 
Kent.” 

Kent looked after them as they passed into the 
hall. 

“Lam glad I trusted him and God,” he thought. 
In all his after life, he never forgot the lesson of 
that hour. 

The noise grew more deafening without. Drums 
Leat, trumpets brayed, and the advancing mass of 
people shonted. 

Kent say the little peddler at the door, and 
dragged hia im. 











“Your 





«1 knew you as a boy in Maryland, sir,” he 
said. I kept track of you all these years; but 
If a man has a 


Nero Fife can hold his tongue! 
mind to doa noble, generous deed, Nero Fife i 
not the one to balk him! 
life, sir. 
man, not like a clown, as most folks do!” 

‘The tears stood in the little man’s eyes. 

Colonel Congdon entered hastily. 
self. Don't ask for my place in Congress, 
fellow! 
to-night.” 

The Colonel stood inside, laughing, 


come. 
A shrill shout of “Kent! Kent!” followed. 


“The Wild Beast Slayers are calling you, 
Kent,” Colonel Congdon said. “I told them just 
now that you would represent this part of Vir- 


ginia in West Point.” 


Kent came quickly upto him. His lips moved, 


but he could say nothing. 


«Yes, yes, I understand! You deserve it. Go 


out to your friends, my boy.” 


Carey had the woman's part of the triumph. 
She looked throngh the window of the dark, quiet, 
parlor at the tumult and rejoicing outside, half- 
frightened and balf-indignant. Had these people 
only found out just now what manner of man 


her father was? She had known it always! 


For her, she was most glad that they could keep 
the dear old home now, and the garden and her 
trees, into which she climbed every day to look 
out into the wide world, and think what she 


would do there, some time. 


Renecca Harptne Davis. 








SNOW-WORK. 


Come see the north wind's masonry ! 
Out of an unseen quarry, evermore 
Furnished with tiles, the flerce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake or tree or door. 
—Emerson. 
———_+r—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
THE MANGOLDS’ VALENTINE. 


“There's nothing against the Mangolds as 1 
know of,” the jolly storekeeper at the Rock 
Prairie settlement remarked, ‘hut it’s plain they 


don’t amount to much.” 


“That's 80,” spoke up one of the settlers who 
were warming themselves by the fire at the stove 
“They make the 

I’ve never seen 


onan carly February evening. 
two little fellows do all the work. 
the father any wheres.”” 


“Neither have I,” said the storekeeper. “They 


‘The boys saved my 
More than that, they treated me like a 


«They are 


calling for you, Hampden! You must show your- 
old 


They'll give you anything you want, 


as he heard 
Tom and Nero join madly in the thunder of wel- 


he continued, 
and see folk ; 
«He's pretty sick, den’t you think 





s| “Yes, Joe, but mamma says he's 
and if we're brave, strong boys, 
again.” 
«But the plowing ? 
«Do it? We've got to do it, 
a few days left before the time will be up, and 


Can we do it all?" 


right.” 
‘The horses had started into a gallop, 

boys bobbed awkwardly in their seats. 

swells, 


sunflower stalks 


the bottom of the slough. 


and manes. 


attached to it browsed upon the dead weeds. 


unkempt man. 


less face. 
“Anything the matter ?"” Joe asked. 





one.” He motioned toward the wagon. 
“Sick ?” asked Joe. 


couldn't stand the journey.” 


firelight into the interior. 


ing on the bed of straw within. 
“Can't we help you?” asked Joe, anxiously. 
“TI don’t know. 
I don't seem to make out. 


me around, and now I've clean lost my wi 
“T'll tell you what we'll do,” said Joe. 

take you home. Papa can doctor peuple.” 
“But the harness, Joe?" suid Clive. 
“That's so; I forgot it. 





store. I aint afraid.” 


idly in the other direction. 





“for then papa can get out of doors 


feeling hetter, 
he'll get well 


and there are only 


we don't have it done we shall lose the claim. 
It’s too bad the harness broke this afternoon, but 
if the storekeeper has some straps, we'll be all 


and the 
Over the 
down the grassy slopes they went, and 
then, with a still faster pace, whirled down an- 
other declivity, and crashed through the dead 
and tumbleweeds that covered 


‘They had gone but a few yards here when the 
horses suddenly stopped, and sent the young 
riders sliding forward to the animals’ shoulders 


‘The object which had stopped them was a large 
and dilapidated “prairie schooner,” which stood 
at the side of the trail. ‘The horses that had been 


‘A camp-fire had been started beside the wagon, 
and near it, his hands holding his head and his 
elbows on his knees, was & flannel-shirted and 


He did not look up until the boys called to 
him, and then he raised a worn, anxious, hope- 


“Yes, something's the matter. It’s the little 


“Yes, and maybe dying. I've come for days 
from the West, calculating to take the child home 
to the old folks in Missouri, but the little codger 


The boys slipped to the ground, and by the 
light of the fire, approached the hack part of the 
wagon. They drew aside the cover, and let the 


A child, hardly more than a baby, was moan- 


T've tried to find a doctor, but 
Maybe the folks are 
afraid of me. Anyhow, they don’t seem to want j 


We'll 


Well, I'll tell you: 
You drive home with the man, and T'll go to the 


In a few minutes the emigrant was on the road 
toward the Mangold cabin with Clive, while Joe, 
his courage just a little weakened by the appear- 
ance of the still darkening sky, was riding rap- 


come here in September; the first we see of ‘ein 
was noticing the white-topped camper’s-wagon 
standing on the section of government land near 
the cabin that the Blagg boys left when they 
found the land wasn't first-class. The two boys 
have been here for a few things, and always paid 
for what little they got; but they wouldn't talk 





My goodness, who's this!’ exclaimed the 
storekeeper, as he was putting up the blinds of ; 
the lonely prairie store for the night. 
hardly believe his eves when the young rider pre- | 
sented himself. 

“And you've come all this way alone?” he 
said, when he had heard Joe's story. “Well, my 


He could , 


much. 


to it.” 


The other men agreed with this history of the 
family, and remarked that they, too, had thought 
of going to see the family, but had never carried 


out their purpose. 


One had passed the cabin about a month he- 
fore; he had seen a woman through the window, 
but nothing more was known of them. They 
were evidently the one family of delinquents in a 


prosperous community of settlers. 


“Nice, open winter,” remarked Squire Gillett, 


as they all rose to go. 
“Yes,” said the storekeeper. 





chilly yet 


“If the Mangolds expect to hold government 
land, they must get some plowing done right off.” 
Too bad the old man puts it all on 


“Correct. 
those two boys.”” 


Buttoning up their heavy coats, the settlers 
mounted their ponies, and rode homeward to- | it. 


gether. 


“There's the two boys now,” remarked Squire 
Gillett, when they had ridden two miles or more 
Looking off to the} 
west, they saw two small boys mounted on large, 
their outlines distinct 


across the brown prairie. 


rawboned work-horses, 
against the sunset sky 





The two boys were jogging along slowly and 
in silence. Their slender forms seemed oddly 
in contrast with the size of the horses they were 

They shivered in the raw evening air. 
Heavy clouds were coming up in great black 


riding. 


masses from the northea 
“We must hurry, Joe, 
“or we'll get wet.” 






“4 suppose so, for our coats aren't qnite water- 


proof, 

“Say, 
silence, “don't 
some winter 2” 


aid the other. 











put thi 





Joe nodded three or four times, rather rne- 


fully. 





“1 shall be glad enough when spring comes,” 


I guess they're pretty hard ap, and I've 
thought I'd go over and see “em, but I never got 


“Plows'll be 
going next week, though the nights are kind of 


said one of the boys, 


Clive,” Joe went on, after a moment’: 
k it's been a pretty lone- 


boy, you must be a good one. 
going home with you.” 


Look here! 


about the slender boy's shoulders. 


g0." 


stillness of the night. 


tered the house. 


sight. 


self.”” 
“The old man, ch ?” said the Squire. 
“He's sick, hoys, pretty sick. He's been 


here for his health. 


“That's it, eh?” 


vine. 


ing that has to he done on the claim to hold 
from the government amt near finished. 

's| children have been trying to do it, and th 
got only a few acres plowed. The time 
on the fifteenth of the month, 





hy some outsider.” 





I'm 
He put on his overcoat, and wrapped a shawl 


“Come,” he said, picking up a bundle which 
| Joe thought was certainly too large to contain 
nothing more than the piece of harness, “let's 


Together they mounted the horse, and through 
the falling rain the two rode on mile after mile, 
the steady swish of the horse's feet through the 
dead grasses being the only sound to break the 


At last the faint light in the cabin of the Man- 
golds shone across the plain, and a few moments 
afterward the storekeeper and the boy had en- 


“I tell you what,” said the storekeeper the 
next evening, when a group of settlers had again 
gathered about his fire, “it wasn’t a pleasant 
‘There was the baby moaning and suffer- 

ing, while the little woman was trying to comfort 
Over in the other corner was Mangold him- 


kind of doctor in the East, but was ordered out 
He hasn't been able to go 
about any since he came, and his brave little wife 
and the two boys have looked after everything.” 


“Yes. And besides that, ont of all of us they 
were the ones to take care of the camper. The 
poor fellow was about discouraged, and it was a 
godsend to him that the boys came across him. 
for the baby'd suroly died right there in the ra- 


“More'n that, boys, I found ont that the plow- 


Those 
“ve 
pires 
that's day after 
to-morrow, and the claim's likely to be jumped 


“1 know two fellows who've got their eyes on 
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it,” said the Squire. e been wanting it 
for some time, and are going to make a break 
" "re sharp, and I think 
they've got wind somehow that the railroad’s 
going to strike through that quarter section.” 

«Jt’ll be tough on the Mangolds to lose their 
claim,” slowly droned out a lank herder, who was 
occupying the top of a sugar-barrel, “but then 
they don’t amount to much in the settlement, and 
the Hay boys being hustlers—"" 

He got no farther. The look that the store- 
keeper gave him quite upset him, and he relapsed 
into silence. 

‘Then a very important conference was held 
between the storekeeper and the other settlers; 
and after it the party separated with smiling faces 
and a satisfied air. 

‘The rain had cleared the atmosphere, and next 
morning the sky gleamed in such blue splendor 
as only prairie skies can know. ‘The air was full 
of the softness and warmth of an early spring 
morning in Southern Kansas. 

Atan early hour there were seen here and there 
wagons wending their way along the prairie. In 
each wagon there was a plow or a harrow, and in 
some of them were heaps of corn and other pro- 
visions. 

Clive and Joe looked out of the Mangold cabin, 
and noticed that the horses’ heads were all facing 
them. 

“Let's hurry and hitch up,’ said Joe, ‘and get 
to plowing. All the folks are coming by here, 
‘and we ought to be at work.” 

They ran out and began harnessing the horses 
to the plow, the stranger emigrant looking on 
dolefally. 

“Hold on there, boys! Unhitch those horses!"” 

Jt was the storekeeper, with a grin on his face. 

“All you have to do to-day," he went on, ‘is to 
boss. We'll do the work. Now, say, where do 
yon want your forty acres plowed ?”” 

Joe, bewildered, looked around upon the gath- 
ering teams, and pointed to a tract around which 
‘the boys had made several straggling furrows. 

“All right. Now, fellows, hurry up!” shouted 
the storekeeper. 

There was a great rattling of chains and much 
laughter, as team after team went with its plow to 
the corner of the field, presently to send a long 
chocolate ribbon of sod rolling after as it took its 
way around the great square piece of prairie. 

“Twenty-four of them,” said Mrs. Mangold, 
counting, with extended finger, her worn face 
lighting up with pleasure. ‘The strange visitation, 
and the pile of provisions brought hy the settlers, 
had almost overwhelmed her. 

Following the plows were harrows; and the 
land rapidly took on the appearance of a field 
long tilled. The sun was half-way across the 
sky, when all stopped at a signal from the store- 
keeper. 

“Boys,” he said, when the men had gathered 
around, “now let's eat dinner, and then we'll 
finish. But while we're finishing how would it do 
for sume one to go to the village and bring out 
certificate of entry on the claim? That'll make 
itall sure. By that time he will be able to prove 
that the required plowing is done, you see.”” 

‘The proposition was received with a shout of 
approval. 

“I'll go,” said the lank herder, who had been 
completely conyerted to the Mangolds’ side. 

‘As he had the fastest pony in the neighborhood. 
he was allowed to take the trip. 

Just before the sun reached the horizon, the 
square of prairie sod had been blotted out. 

‘As the party gathered around the cabin in the 
twilight, the herder rode up, his horse white with 
foam. He held a large official envelope in his 
hand. 

“February the Fourteenth,” read the store- 
keeper, aloud, beginning the certificate. “Boys,” 
he said with a laugh, looking up, “this is St. 
Valentine's Day.” 

“That’s so,” said several of the settlers. 

“Tell you what let’s do,” proposed Squire 
Gillett; “let's give the certificate to the woman for 
a valentine!" 

Gathering together, with the Squire at their 
head, they knocked at the door of the cabin. 
Mrs. Mangold opened it, and the pale face of her 
husband was seen behind her shoulder. 

Squire Gillett made a very handsome little 
speech, and presented her with the certificate as & 
valentine, accompanying his formal words with 
some hearty praise of the brave boys. 

“And the little fellow,” he asked, ‘how is he a 
a| “Much better,” said Mrs. Mangold. «His 
father will Ieave him here, and come back in the 
summer to get him. It will be safer for him to 
travel then.” 

Then she faltered a little. “I—I—cannot thank 
you cnough, gentlemen, for this—valentine,” she 
said, “but you know how grateful we must feel." 

“Tut—tut—tut,” called out the storekeeper. 
“No thanking. We onght to be ashamed of our- 
selves that we didn’t help you before, oughtn’t 
we, boys?” 

“Of couree we had,” they all said. 

“And before we go, let's give three cheers for 
it | the little woman.” 

‘The cheers went up, heartily. 

“Now three for the boys,” said the Squire. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

“And three for the baby,” added the Jank 
herder. 

‘The cheers went up again. 

As the wagons rattled awayyin the darkness 
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there was great happiness in the Mangold cabin.| In F ‘bruary a foot e or " 

ig t gold cx The prect OF two, more or less, of | the sled take the course aguin, with the Intention ahead of me! Upon that tet go my eall in haste, 
tidigh There was happiness among the departing visitors, | snow fell. The Prospectus of a rallruad land agent | of lowertng sail when I had come within fifty yards and ax soon us Veta bring wy catamaran to 9 
ee too; and the start they had given the stranded would leat lo the belief that very little snow falls | of the house, and tucklug and ylling kracefully / standstill, jumped off and waved my hat fn token 

! family enabled its members to become as Pros. | 0) \sslntboia. Perhaps these agente never spenta | into the yard, Of Peaceful intent; but though 1 continued m, 
°S theip winter here. y 


Perous and as hearty as the rest of the community. | "10" Tt was now about une o'clock in the for Keath | demonstrations for some little tine, the oeeupant 
’ Cannes Monzat Haneon pA Mle later there was rain, not wat CEU to melt | and as usual at this hour, there came Herat sWeep- of the cabin did not reply or show. himeett, 
hat tee the snow, but enough tw harden and encrust the | ing gusts. My catamaran shot along likeanarrow.| 1 decided that 1 ty d beter vv 

1B ad better cut mny visit short, and 





















teat ay see eel The swhole great een uutry then | It was really great sport, an 1 very exhilarating, | stood away for home: 
GREAT AvTHoRs, a uu like glass. It was a wonderful reine those folks are ie ts a to melt |The return tap prea fens eulorabe than the 
: i dle the to eee cnare | outbound run. A great deal of tae! Ing Was neces. 
A that tte rayal sous pasa sane, snorning, While 1 was feeding my mute tn) than | had Intended. “As 1 was about to let go aml Thats eat # mille, and growing weary of it, T 
wi gloure forever Seana ae me SOAS £04 loowe on the suow-erust, and | tack, I ran sudden! Into a little narrow path, trod. | finally disembarked and walked home, dragging 
To the compantonship of book: 





a 1 saw it slide off, and | den deep tn the snow. The path led straight to | my sled behind m 
~R.HL Stoddara, | chased itu long distance: for with a settler on | the house, and my rudder runner dropped into it. Quite late that e 

these prairies, the loss of as much lumber as there 
ie even in a soda-cracker bux Is felt to be heay 





ning, as T was eating my sup. 
per, 1 heard a slight noise outside, and caught a 
An Astonished Boy. glimpye of a man's face at my window. Ie startled 

















For the Companion, Teould not catch tt. Apparently it had started arply and ran to the door, 

for the American boundary, Perhaps it set outto| ‘The jolt ulmust threw me overboard. For the i i 

Ml next A PRAIRIE CATAMARAN, look up my dog. lnstant 1 forgot to lower wail, but jerked and) My odd visitor was making off at full speed 
ped Great inventions, tt iy sald, are born of {rifting | twisted at the handle to turn aside. At the sume | apparently on skates. Tuid mex fire at him. ; 
‘ef The Winter Recreations of a Settler in the Far Northwest, feeldents, The departure of my box set me ink. | moment 1 hil a glimpse of a buy, Sanding on a! Several inches of snow fell during the night, but 
ia In Three Parts.—Part 1. Ing; and as I went slowly back tw jy cabin, J hit} snow-dritt near the house, with eyes wide open, | next day, as 1 was Attending to my morning tasks, 


Coane let Of a sled or raft, with a sully tot and mouth, tuo. He turned and jumped toward : 
aft, , , tuo. al and , a man, in fui 
It ls the first winter on his claim, with its bitter Coasting over the prairie on t enn ee made 





ap and course, blue homespun 








, he snow-crust. Itwas | the house door just is I struck into the deep titue | clothes, made bi Appearance on the e, walk, 
there cold winds, its loneliness, its tsolation, its nothing. | the thought of a moment, und In no sense the re-| path, and [heard him shou : Ing, or rather ging, on a putt or mate, wal 
i, to-do, which tries the soul of the settler in the Sultof study. Nodoubt I needed ey etning of that] Marm, marm, the Old Boy's ‘S-comin’ ina sail. | fully six feet in length, 4 





tin Northwest. If he pulls through the first winter, | sort for employment. At uny rate T entered upon | bout!" Approaching, he began an earnest discourse 
pm and gets in a second erop from his land, he will be | the scheme with enthusiasm, 1 was close behind him. My sled dashed vay | Cridently seeking to explain something. over ant 


suite likely to remain longer. At any rate, I judge | ae frst T made a kind of hund.sled, but syon Felecne f lttle pile of stove-wood, carried away | over again he repeated the words, “Et thenkja 
so from my own experience. learned that a sled with tlxed runners rount not be 






























































file Iewaral very well nthe autumn, 1 bad enougn {ot mi se a clothes-line where a row of red aud yellow gar’) bauth madar,” and made a sign as of firing a yun. 
a was all very w realty | nt enough | salted and steered. 1 had never seen an tee-boat, | ments were fluttering, and ran straight Into the] Attast I gathered from hire that he was the per. 
e to do on the land and about my cabin house. “ou Who had fired on me the previous day, Latter 
and cow-house, banking up and pre- 1 did not curry the house away, | ward. learned that he was one of the Icelanders 
Wet paring fuel for winter. That I en. but I struck it hard enough to| who have settled in the British Northwest, and his 
ber, Joyed. ivjure my sled, and my maat and | speech to me signified that he bad “thought me a 
But when snow came, and the sail went almost over it! bad man." 
vores freezing wind began its ceaseless I heard voices pitched at a He had watched my return to my cabin, and in 
nes sawings across the wide, open, bleak — == high key within, Then the door | the evening had come on his skates, to make sure 
or prairie, time dragged. Generally the was pulled open, and two tidy | that 1 Was really a settler there, and now, like the 
weather was two cold to remain long ivomen, with frightened but reso. | kindl: hearted fellow he was, he wished to apol- 
a out-of-doors; xo I sat at my litte lute faces, looked out. One of | ogize and make all right. 
fare, double-pane window and looked them was quite young. Treadily forgave him. 1 could understand very 
‘iso across the country, to my nearest “Good-morning!” Dou’t  litde of his strange Northern tongue, but by signs 
ew neighbor's cabin. be ifraid. I'm your nearest} 1 learned thar he had a family of five in his Httle 
When the sun shone brightly, 1 neighbor!" cabin, and like all of the rest of us, was enduring 
Gs could just sce it, on a swell of the fay ou are, are you” re-| privations, but hoped for great things for the 
prairie, perhaps seven miles away. It piled the older woman, dryly, | future. PALMER F, JaDWwIN, 
ich was @ little house, about twelve by with a glance ut her clothesline, 
, fifteen feet square, of fresh new in which I was badly wound up, (To be continued.) 
ed boards, built during the autumn. 1 “My Tom here thought you might ! ——+e-____ 
did not know who occupied it. Ona be somebody else.” % 
ath still morning I could see smoke rig: “So T heard him say. But Lam _ For the Companion, 
es ing; and when the alr was very clear on a dark but gradually the plan of one was outlined in my really your next neighbor,” I insisted. “My name | THE VEDDAHS 
evening, I could see a faint light there, mind. “1 concluded that my sled should consist of | ie Jadwin. Haven't you seen my light sometimes | E 
me Something about that smoke and that light led | two fixed parallel runners forward, and swivel | off in that direction?” | Should the reader enter the Island of ylon un 
8 me to think that a family lived in it. I used to sit | runnes aft, with which to steer it. |, teh We've sven a light there, and can just see | its Castern coast, and proceed toward the interior, 
and wonder what they were doing or saying, and ut house in the daytime,” replied the woman, a|he Would traverse a primeval jungle inhabited by 
hi, Whether they had ever watched my cabin or seen Sled-bullding Under Difficulties. Hittle more cordially. ‘The younger one laugted clephants, leopards, bears, buffaluca and Innumed, 
i my smoke. Outright at the elforts 1 was making to iisentangle | Able smaller animals, and with a teeming inweet 
a 1 did not burn my own little kerosene lamp very | Iu the way of lumber and tools my resources myself from the snarl in which I was involved, j and reptile Ite. 
5 much, for I had but two gallons of oil for the | Were very limited. For the frame of my raft, 1) 41 came to call on you,” I continued, gathering | In this forbidding wilderness he does not look 
B. winter; but when the evening was clear and there | Was obliged to take two sticks of joist out of MY | up the clothes which had fallen off the line, “but I | for human habitations, Yet, as he works his way 
Wits no moon, I sometimes set the lamp in my | house, and another from my cow-shed. 1 pos. j did not mean to tumble into your house in this | through the matted solitude, his curiosity will be 
Md window for half an hour, turned up high, with a / sessed an axe, a wood-saw, a jackknife, a hammer | style. It was an accident. If 1 have done any | aroused, and possibly his fear awakened, when he 
W new tin plate behind it, In the hope that the people | and nails. These, with a few bits of plank and | damage, I will try and repair it.” desertes a clump among the lower branches of the 
® in the far-away cabin would notice the light. hoard, were all the outfit had for carpentry: “That is all right,” the woman replied. “Don't! trees, wo large for an eyrie and too small for a 
ie But I must not forget my por! barrel, from whieh | trouble Yourself about the clothesline. If you! windfall. He peers, and wonders If any tropical 


A Lonely Life. | took sheetiron hoops for shoes to the rumers, came down to 





i all on us, please Our | wild creature ean build so methodieally. 

nor a large packing-box in which my supplies had | name ts McCausland. We settled here in Septer ‘The wail of a child proceeds from the perch, and 
j been hauled from Regina. ‘This box V utilized as | per, My husband is a carpenter, and he is at Work | echoes in the still jungle. He doubts his own 
akind of sleigh-body in which to sit, tucked up in) at Regina. Ei mma and Tom and I are living out | senses, but he need not; it isa human voice, and 








1 T was not homesick; at least, | never owned to 
' myself that I was, for Thai made up my mind not | 
to be. Yet I often felt that if 1 had known how | 








' # blanket, while ailing. | the homestead Jaw here.” the voice of u babe. 
much I should miss my friends and acquaintances, 1 worked two days upon the apparatua, and He scarcely dares to approach, lest he be greeted 
as Well as the stir and bustle of life in my native | When tt was done, the triangular frame of joist | The McCausiands. | by a volley of bullets or a shower of arrows, 
city, T might never have emigrated. 1 had thought, | Ws set upon runners, each two feet long by two | Curlosity in a mensure overcomes his feur, and he 
weeny reds of other young men do, that to “home. inches in width and six in height. | She led the way within. 1 noticed frhen she | advances. Then the mother or the jungle babe 





stead” a claim, make a big furm of it, and grow 
Wealthy in a new country, would be avery ered. 
table undertaking. 

Tleft home with many sanguine projects. I ex 
pected to hunt and fish a great deal, and for this 
reason brought a Winchester, a shotgun and fish, 
ing-tackle. : 

The fact 18, however, that Assiniboia is not an 
abundant game or flo country, and another fact 1s 
that the settler who intends to make a good farm | 
will have little time to hunt. 

To make a farm implies steady labor and close 
attention. During spring, summer and fall, rarely 
feel that I can spare a day for hunting: yet tt tp 
Pleasant to have a good gun near at hand, and on 
one or two occasions I have been giid I had one 

J bought a dog—a large, brindled mongrel-in 
Winnipeg. The old tellow was company, and 
becane, I fancied, greatly attached to me; but he 
could not endure the utter loneliness, and the 
Pernaéto-lo of our life there after snow eame. | 4 : lew fn 
Perhaps he tired, as I did, of potatoes, vorn cake | eee ENS 
and tried pork. | “Now for my nearest neigh. 

Ife would sitand look at me, wistfully, for hours, lor! thought. As avon sey 
and then would go to the door and howl Lwaa hadi break fasted, aut teas wt 
aaently not company enough for him, and one watered my animals, I banked ue 
(ay he deserted me to follow three Indians and 9) ty cabin fire and nade sail, 
dog-team that he saw passing at a diatanee, \eorbe “led atak aivay tells: 

Teaw the dog when he departed, and called after A gust came on; 1 went sidewiee 
Hun. Once or twice he stopped and looked back, | Ganiéd Seon capuiea with 
Put the recollection of our dull life evidently wag. Pen DR : 

(oo distasteful for him. He hurried away, aint 1 eNotes broken; aud Kath 
tin worden Feould not greatly blame learned to keep iay weight on the 

Theneeforward during that winter, until Feb. mae epomueratae ae es 
Oat had only my mute and cow for company. au Oneaaoe eEe 
Once I saw a acai herd of deer cr eoitie the (ead level, but consists of wide 


Prairie, and wolves occasionally came arourt te | ype ane depres ou Ree 
cabin at night, lew onwa + 


knew I was going at a great pace. 
but T was so fully employed, 
handling my rudder and haulin, 
A hundred times | had thoughts of paying my | iny line, that I did not take an ob- 
Relghbors a visit, and 1 sometimes Wondered that | servation for some time. 
they did not come to call on me. A trip of seven | T had an tdea that it would take over 
bien miles, over three fect of snow, with the reach ™y neighbor's house, and to be i Hee 
se iid always blowing, and the chance of yea were somewhat watery from the sharp air. without t 5 h ren of 
plizzard, 1s not to be iyehtiy undeueie however! Tait the tine foo. | was down in the depressions, | the course of an hour appronched tn Plain sight of | Kuwweni, who retres teil to the jungles. But Weih 
by the inexperienced setter. etn tent of the house. It was somewhat like jan add sort of hut. whiee Appeared to be built of | descended from Wijaho's Aloverted spouse ar from 
Occasionally 1 saw a thin line of smoke. twelve being out ina dory in a heavy sea. | stones and roofed with turf. the Yakkos in keneral, it seems, fy ie true me a 
or fifteen iniies distant to the ee akan whieh 1 When I lnoked for the house, at first Ecould not | blithe smoke wits rising from a stone chimney. | Verdane of to-day have been degraded outeants 
treaumer came from the cabin of another heigh- discover it. ‘Then T saw it out to my right, and|T came down (ward tata famous rate of wpeed, | for two thousand sea ieee ee 
bor: and on my way to my Calm, the previous | found that I had already run down abrene ot it: for It was built on a descending slope; but mind. | Every succeeding zenerat ee ls hese a als 
spring, Thad passed three cabins, twen y miles to | but I waa about a mile to the eastward of the) ful of my recent mishap, T decided not to run ver ishing remnant. Encroac hinge : aa + mesutratts 
the eastward. r house, and too far past to reach it by a direct tack. | close. jie narrow boundary ot ' pebr foreat 2 
Ten miles Is considered no great lstinee fora So T zigzugged back to the northenst. for two But before 1 had come within five bundred yards | hastens the tine of thelr extine vs eit 
neighbor, in Northern Assiniboia, and five miles” miles. and after two more upsets, gained a point | of the cabin, a puff of white smoke came out from | At the tine of the [ ts oe rupa aes ae 
has sometimes been held tw be tow mee, where T could stand down toward it. ‘Then 1 let , ja gun Ked, and t bullet skipped on the snow | these remarkable aborigines were sea 


The two forward runners were made fast to the | came out the she held something—some household | rave from her couch, and supporting herself 
frame, but the third, which served asa rudder at utensil, T suppoxed—concealed by her dress. As | against the natural pillars of her nestlike home, 
the rearward angle, was attached to a awivel-post, ele went before me into the house, 1 perceived uteren few guttural sounds, and grimaces a per 
| and could be turned to right or left by means of a that it was a rifle. She set it aside as if it had been emptory halt. 
horlzontal handle which T made fust to the top of | a broom, without remark. | lier black hair hangs in unkempt masses about 
| the post ut a height of two feet. | The cabin, tke mine, had butone room, but there herdark brown back and shoulders. Her eppeat 
| A pole which Chad wrought for a flagstaff served | was a large cooking.stove, and the walle of the ance Is wholly repulsive, and the Intrute taking 
iag the mast. 1 tled together a few odds and ends‘ room were Paperef with iustrated me wepapers | her unmletek ble natural language to mean, hostit 
of Tine, and for a sail made use of one of the cot. | from the Utited States. I found that, while the | ity, retreats ines tlie-foreet” 
ton Dbed-sheets which I had brought from home. | husband was from Ontario, his wife was from | “Before another mile has been traversed, he may 
j Atter a few trial trips, I sewed three sheets to. | Vermont. see a curl of smoke iseuing from among a mare et 
,Bether for this purpose, for 1 found that ny" We conversed for a time about our prairie life, Nine-elnd rocks; and if he ean summon courage to 
j led needed a large sail in order to make good | aud T rxplained my catamaran, the damage to onter tne cavernous abode, he may there, tuo, find 
| time. which I had by this time succeeded in repairing. similar wild human creatures. Perhaps. men 

1 knew little of the art of sailing a boat, but after Then I took lewe of my new frlencle, and et off women and ehiliren ane huddled together beneath 
| some experiments, I caught the knack of navigat- to make fresh ‘quaintunces. lene dank shelter of overhanging bowllere—the 
| ing my raft. I learned how near children naked as the monkeys that scamper over. 
Teould run to the wind, and other head, and the men and women dressed well-nigh 
details of management. as sparingly. 

On the second day after finish- These strunge beings are descendants of the abo- 
rigines of the Island, and are called Veddahs. The 
dominant native people now on the island are the 
Sinhalese. 

Wijaho, a dissolute Indian prince, was the first 
to make conquests in Ceylon. This roving prin 
established himself on the island about five hun. 
dred years before Christ. He found the island 
occupied by a race called Yakkos, and ts said to 
have married Kuweni, the daughter of one of 
thelr chiefs. By her asistance, and through a 
treacherous massacre, the whole island came under 
Wijaho's rule. 

But the deceitful Kuweni did not long enjoy the 
fruits of her treachery. Wijaho thought it neces 
sary to have a more noble consort, whom he had 
no difficulty In thuding in a southern province of 
India. 

Upon the arrival of the new and royal bride, 
Kuwenl was put away, after she had borne a son 
and a daughter. The cruelly rejected spouse wan. 
dered to Lankapura, a city of the Yakkos, and 
while searching the streets for a house in which to 
live she was recognized by the inhabitants, and 
n hour to! My course from the MeCausland cabin was al. | killed because of her treachery. 
frank, my | most due west. I could just make the nexe claim | The Sinhalese still hold to the tradition that the 
Ming. as the wind was blowing, and in| Veddahs are descended trom the children of 




























































Thinking of My Neighbors. i 



















































the east coast to the extreme north of the island, 
and were at that time required to pay tribute in 
elephants to their conquerors. Now they are con- 
fined to a belt of territory along the southeast 
coast, ninety miles long and half as wide. 

"The Veddahs occupy the same relation to 
Sinhalese that the primitive tribes of India, 
Koolies, Bheels, Puttooas, 
Khoonds and Bedas do to 
the dominant Aryan races 
on the Hindostan Penin- 
sula, and that the American 
Indian hears to his white 
supplanters. The Veddahs 
cannot, however, be com- 
pared to the American 
Indian in the scale of being, 
for they are as far below 
the red men as these 
are inferior to the 
whites. 

They are divided 
into the Rock and 
the Village Ved- 


the 
the 




























A Group of Veddahs. 






dahs. The Veddahs of the Rock take up their | 
abode in the remote jungle, avoiding all contact 
with civilized life, seeking shelter among rocks or 


on stages erected among the branches of the trees. 

They eat fruit, roots and native grains, when 
obtainable, but depend chiefly upon the chase for 
their food, in the choice of which they are almost 
omnivorous, nothing being too repuisive for their 
appetites. They devour bats, crows, owls and 
kites with indiscriminate relish. 

For some unknown reason they do not touch 
the flesh of the elephant, the buffalo or the bear; 
yet these animals are abundant in the furcsts 
which they inhabit. 

The flesh of the deer and other animals they 
dry on elevated platforms, and then store it away 
in hollow trees, sealing the apertures with clay. 
They always cook their meat with fire and not 
with water. They prefer roasted monkey and 
the iguana lizard above all other delicacies. 

The Rock Veddahs are divided into clans or 
communities, and agree among themselves in par- 
titioning off the hunting-grounds by such land- 
markg as streams, hills, rocks and trees. Each 
party has a head man whose chief duty it is to 
apportion the honey, wax, ivory, dried flesh and 
other things taken during the season. 

‘Their surplus products are exchanged with 
traders for such articles as in their rude life they 
can make use of. They bring their barterable 
commodities to the boundary-line of their terri- 
tory, and there leave them, at the same time 
leaving certain signs, agreed upon in advance, to 
indicate what articles they want in return. 

The most enterprising native traders on the 
island are called Moors, who bring hatchets, 
arrow-heads, cloth and salt to this jungle ex- 
change, where the Veddahs have left their goods. 
Money is useless to them. 

The traders read the hieroglyphic orders of 
barter, and the exchange is consummated; but 
the crafty and unserupulons Moormen often take 
heartless advantage of the ignorant Veddahs. 

‘The Veddah language is limited toa few words, 
and these are said to be a dialect of the Sinhalese 











language; but so low are these poor wretches | 


that it bas been doubted if they possess any lan- 
guage at all. One gentleman, who resided for a 
time where he had opportunities to study them, 
declares that they communicate chiefly by signs, 
grimaces and guttural sounds. 

They have no idea of time or distance—no 
name for hours, days, or years. ‘They have no 
doctors, no knowledge of medicine save to apply 
bark and leaves to wounds. They have no 
games, no amusement, no music, no education. 
‘They are unable to count beyond five on their 
own fingers. ‘They have no caste, no knowledge 
of God ora future state; no temples, no idols, no 
prayers, no charms; no instinet for worship ex- 
cept a slight tendency to devil-worship, by which 
they hope to avert storms and lightning. 

So rude, indeed, are the Veddahs that they do 
not bury their dead, but cover them over with 
leaves and brushwood in the jnugle. 

Although so low and degraded, they are gentle 
in disposition, and seldom commit grave crimes. 
In case of theft, the delinquent is required to 
make restitution, but is not punished. 

Murder is almost unknown, and when discoy- 
ered, is compromised with goods. ‘The Veddahs 
are said to be fond of their children, and their 
widows are supported by the community, 

The Village Veddahs are a shade superior to 
the tribes of the jungle, and are so called because 
they sometimes frequent the neighborhood of 
villages and build rude huts of mud and Hrass. 

Both classes of Veddahs use rudely made bows, 
six feet long; , : 
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fowl, and have long iron heads. 


| pinions of the pea-! ; 
u savages, they are unskilful 


Unlike most other 
marksmen. 

The number of Veddahs on the island cannot 
be correctly ascertained. Some have placed it at 
eight thousand, but more recent authorities do 
| not estimate them much above two thousand. 
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In appearance they are unsightly, with promi- 
nent teeth and projecting mouths. They have a 
thin beard, and a matted, tangled mass of black 
hair. Several attempts have been made by the 
government and by missionaries to educate and 
reclaim them, but with only slight success. 

James R1caLTon. 


or 
For the Companion. 


JUDGMENT. 
Be quick to praise ; be slow to scorn 
‘For what the Future holds, who knows ? 
To-day, the vine bas but a thorn,— 
‘To-morrow brings the rose! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
a 
RUSSIA. 


A series of notable events which have been 
taking place in the Russian Empire have drawn 
the attention of the world in an unusual degree to 
that country. 

The rule of the Czar, always despotic and se- 
vero, seems to have been increasing in stringeney, 
and as a consequence, the condition of the Em- 
pire iy undoubtedly restive and agitated. 

Foremost among the recent acts of the Czar 
has been the revival of the old restrictive laws 
against the Jews, and the addition of new restric- 
tions on that portion of the Russian population. 

A certain part of Russia is set apart where the 
Jews are compelled to live, and all Jews who 
have resided in any town or village for less than 
eight years are forced, under the new regulations, 
to remove into this designated district. 

No Jew can become an officer, either of the 
army or of the civil service. He is not ad- 
mitted to the universities. He is confined to 
certain mercantile occupations, and by the new 
law is forbidden to hold or own real estate, or to 
have it mortgaged to him. 

It is stated that the new restrictions, added to 
the old ones, will deprive two millions of the four 
millions of Russian Jews of the means of earning 
their living. 

‘These startling facts have aroused indignation 
throughout the civilized world, and in some in- 
stances great public meetings have been held to 
| protest against the persecution by law of such an | 

immense number of human beings. j 

Avother act of the Russian Government has 
been to curtail the ancient liberties of Finland, 
which is under the rule of the Czar as a con- 
quered nation. 

The Finns are a sturdy, honest race, and have | 
hitherto enjoyed a large degree of political free- 
dom. But the Czar and his counsellors have, of 
late, shown a disposition to reduce them also 
| to the same iron rule which holds the rest of the 
Russian dominions as in a vice. 

The condition of the Russian peasantry is de- 
‘scribed by Stepnink, a Russian exile now on a 
visit to this country, and a writer of note upon 
Russian subjects, as being deplorable. 

He states that the mortality of the peasantry 
in some Russian provinces reaches the annual | 
rate of sixty-two in a thousand, which is three | 

times the rate in some American cities; and that | 
the cause of this large death-rate is want of food. | 

‘The peasantry, according to this authori 
have to pay one-half of their incomes in satisfy 
ing the demands of the government. As a result 
they have had to mortgage their little plots of 
land in order barely to exist. 

There seems, in view of these facts, to he no 
reason for astonishment that the state of the | 
Empire is one of unrest and discontent, or that | 
we continue to hear of plots and violent attempts 



































their arrows are tipped with the | of revolutiunists against the Czar’s life and. st; 





authority. The murder of a prominent Russian 
General in Paris, formerly connected with the 
police, and the killing in Moscow of a lady of 
rank, who is supposed to have betrayed the secrets 
of the Nihilists, are evidences of the continued 
existence of a formidable conspiracy against the 
government. 

In December five Nihilists, several of them 
young women, were tried at St. Petersburg for 
engaging ina plot against the Czar, and all but 
cone were sentenced to death. Meanwhile the 


.|Czar has to surround himeelf constantly with 


every precaution, to defend him from the deadly 
assault of assassins. rs 
It is well for us not to accept implicitly all the 


statements that are made concerning the tyranny | 


and cruelty of the rulers of Russia. Yot we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that they are guilty 
of many acts of oppression which revolt the civ- 
ilized world, and the natural result is to create, in 
Rngsia itself, widespread discontent and resist- 
ance. 

8 GS 

For the Companion. 
UNCONQUERED. 


High o’er the city’s roofs a storm-blown gull, 
Driven landward from the sea, 
Rattles against the winds without a lull, 
Yet inland farther, ever back 
Helpless {s tossed with flying rack ; 
But, messenger of constancy tome, 
1 Joy to see him facing ocean still, 
As beaten souls through storm and night 
May changeless face the hidden light 
By heaven-sent power and strength of steadfast will. 


M. A. DE WoLrE Howe, Jr. 
——+or—__—_ 
THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN. 


The campaign against the hostile Indians in 
South Dakota, which began with the movement 
of United States troops to the Pine Ridge agency 
last autumn, practically came to an end during 
the second week in January. 

At that time a notable council and ‘dog 
feast’’ was held, at which speeches were made by 
representatives of the army and the Indian ser- 
vice and by hitherto hostile chiefs, and there was 
a general submission and surrendering of arms 
on the part of the Indians hemmed in by General 
Miles’s troops. 

Properly speaking, there has been no war with 
the Sioux, though there has been a campaign 
against a disaffected element among that tribe. 

The United States Government found that cer- 
tain chiefs, led by the chief and medicine-man 
Sitting Bull, had stirred up a fanatical disaffec- 
tion among the Indians, and that parties were 


committing robberies and evidently preparing for 


a general war. 

Acting through General Miles, commanding the 
military department, the government adopted a 
plan, which it pursued to the end, to forestall 
such a war, 

This plan was to surround the country occupied 
by the half-hostile Indians, and taking them be- 
fore they were prepared for war, gradually to 
draw them in to the agencies and disarm them, 
without bringing on a fight with them. 

The seat of the apparent preparations for an 
uprising was in the rough and almost impregna- 
ble natural stronghold of the Bad Lands. The 
Indians, after being invested by troops called 
from all parts of the Western country, were drift. 
ing toward this almost impassable country. Si 
ting Bull, it is supposed, was about to start with 
his followers to join the armed band, when 
orders were given to a detachment of Indian 
policemen in the government employ to go to this 
chief’s house at Standing Rock, and arrest him. 

The arrest was made as ordered; but some of 
Sitting Bull's followers attacked the Indian po- 
lice, and in the fight which followed Sittmg Bull 
was shot and killed. A considerable number of 
his followers were arrested, and removed from 
Standing Rock. 

‘This event increased the number of the hostiles ; 
and a state of actual hostilities was presently pre- 
cipitated by another unfortunate event. 

A band of some hundreds of Indians, under a 
chief named Big Foot, had been arrested by a 
judicious movement, had broken away, and had 
been recaptured. They were being disarmed at a 
place called Wounded Knee, when some among 
them made a desperate attack upon the soldiers of 
the Seventh Cavalry. 

In the fight which followed, the military lost 
about thirty officers and men, and nearly all 
the Indians of Big Foot’s band, including many 
women and children, were killed or wounded. 














dians whom General Miles, pursuing his original 
peaceful plan, had collected at Pine Ridge Agency, 
broke aw: 
sharp skirmishes followed. 

However, the work went on of closing in upon 
the Indians, and at the same time endeavoring to 
induce them to come in peaceably. The hostiles 
found that they were caught in a trap, and grad- 
ually flocked to Pine Ridge Agency and Rave 
themselves np, expressing contidence in the inten- 
tion of the government to treat them fairly. 

The result appears to have been due to two 
causes: The Indians’ expectation of some sort of 
supernatural aid in a campaign against the whites, 
which their “medicine men” urged them to make 
Next spring; and their dissatisfaction with the 
M in whieh they have been treated and fed at 
their agencies. 

‘They charge that they have been cheated and 
arved by the government's agents, and that the 











After this fight more than three thousand In- | 





y and joined the hostiles, and several | 
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government has not kept its promises to them. 
Many white men believe that this charge is true, 
and that the superstitious delusion that they were 
under would have been harmless but for the un- 
just way in which they were treated at the 
agencies. : 

It is estimated that there were at one time 
about three thousand warriors among the hostiles, 
and General Miles had under his command about 
ten thousand soldiers, scattered about at different 
points. 


See 
RUINED. 


‘The corridors of the statlon-house were ned 
with benches, on which sata few burly policemen 
in their blue and gilt unifurm. In the inner rooms 
were congregated old bloated drunkards, hard 
ened women charged with erime, a terrified young 
girl, and one or two children. 

‘A small man, with a keen, steady eye, also in 
uniform, answered the inquiries of visitors. 

“Yes, we see strange things here,” he said. “tut 
one gets hardened, looking constantly at the black 
side of human nature. 

“Pye seen sights here, though, that would wring 
any man’s heart. ‘There was a woman one night 
sat on that bench yonder that was brought in for 
petty larceny. 

“She was a pretty, gay little body, who had tried 
to keep her place in fashfonable Ife with Hule 
but when she was pushed hard, stole a 
velvet dress. 

“She wouldn't give her name, and cried pitifully, 
Vegging to be let go. But when one of the officers 
brought in her old father, she grew still as death. 

“will never disgrace you again,’ she sald, and 
turned her face to the wall. 

“When they went to take her out to the prison 
van, she was dead. The action of her heart was 
weak, the doctors said, and shame and misery bore 
| on it too hard. 

“There was no use prosecuting a dead woman. 
Her father took her away, and the matter was 
kept out of the papers. z 

“But a thing happened one night that seemed to 
me more terrible than that. 

“About midnight two or three carriages drove 
| up, and a party of ladies and gentlemen came in, 
wrapped in their furs and opera cloaks. They had 
been at the theatre, and had come down out of 
curlosity because one of thelr companiens had 
promised them ‘a glimpse of real tragedy, more 
dramatic than anything they would find on the 
stage.’ 

“So in their gay dresses and diamonde, some 
Inughing, some ready to cry, but all pleased with 
the new excitement, they peered in at the poor 
| wretches. 

“Among the prisoners was an old hag, who was 
| near to death with long faithfulness to vice and 
drink. She held out her filthy hand, begging. 

| “One of the ladies came up close, and looked at 
her long and curiously. I heard her name, and 
knew It. She belonged to a good family in the 
city, and was famous for her beauty and reckless. 
|ness. She had been married but a year, and was 
already divorced. But there was about her an 
orld, affectionate sincerity which, people sald, en 























| deared her even to those who blamed her. 


“She stood still, looking at this bleared old 
woman, her face growing white. Then she dropped 
a gold coin in the outstretched hand. 

“1 wonder,’ she said, ‘who will give me a gold. 
piece when I ait where you do now! 

“Her friends dragged her away, laughing. 1 
smelled champagne on her breath, as she passed 
me. But it was a terrible thing, for I knew she 
had foreseen what would happen to her. It would 
have been better if she had looked on her own 
dead body. 

“Only we policemen know how many fast, chan.- 
pagne-drinking fashionable women end here at 
last.” 
| ‘The policeman’s story was true in every detail. 
| We tell it to show how short and steep is the 

road downward for the woman who, whether 
thoughtlessly or deliberately, enters upon It. 

To conceal such dangers from young girla is as 
false kindness as to send Innocent children to walk 
over the hot, thin crust of # crater without warn. 
ing that death liex below. 





—+o-—___ 
GOOD IN THE WORLD. 


1f Sir Thomas More could write wo his wife, as 
he did, on the eve of his execution, “I pray thee, 
dear wife, be merry in God,” the most doleful 
Among us can surely charge ourselves to be cheer- 
ful under our lesser misfortunes. 

“Serve God and be cheerful,” was the motto of 
good Bishop Hacket, and another voice worth 
hearing has told us that— 

“Cheerfulness is a hymn of praise to God.” 

There 1s excelent common sense, also, in keep- 
ing up a good heart. The Reverend F. Arnold, 
author of “Three-Corncred Essays,” reminds us 

at, when Chatterton committed suicide, people 
were just beginning to inquire about him, and 
would presently have come to his rescue. 

A certain Englishman destroyed himself through 
fear of coming to want, and ill the time a large 
legacy was lying ready for him. The man who 
persistently believes in better days is the one who 
sees them, for he patiently “holds on a little 
longer.” 

Perhaps he does so because he has by nature a 
sunny disposition, und possibly because he loves 
his kind, and prefers not to inflict on them the sad 
sight of » woful-countenance. He subscribes to 
that healthful, hbarty verse which tells us, 


























“If the world’s a wilderness, 
» build houses in ft." 

He fs clever enough to have learned that there 
are bits of brightness to be found everywhere, 
even if they only flash back from wave-wet peh 
bles on the beach. ‘Though It may not be bright 
enough to give us warmth, God's sunshine swniles 














fat us from many such insignificant bits of crea 


tion 
Lord Melbourne once tuld a melancholy friend, 
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The epoch when duelling was most frequent and | y, 
bloody was probably the early part of tht Present, 
century, or the last days of the last century. It 
wrac pertod of military expeditions, and all sort, i 
of swashbuckling in Kurope, and the swashbuck. 
Ung spirit overfowed into our own count ny ater the cammonading 

‘The dueling hero of that epoch, in France, was Cie, hed ee ees tae wore ae 
the Marquis Merle de Sainte-Marie, whose duels changed. “ Vust clouds tilled the eet 
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One day another famous duellist, Pierrot Wissae, | bay 
came to see his friend, the Marquls Merle de! si 
Salnte- Marie. It should be explained that in Frenen | GS 
Pierrot means sparrow, and merle means blackbird. | 

“Marquis,” he said, “Iam a Bonapartist, and j 
soy ute # Royalist. Moreover, I am the Sparrow . 
und you are the Blackbird. Doesn't it strike you a 
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the ae ely cektig  nneh Wa develpad Se Forest maki Rubber Shoe, from the time the 1 w rubber, leaves 
modern neat neckt for ntil » fink a bbe covers the foot. A sk your 
TE t-HEARTED, ee the forest until the finished “rw : yo 
SN ee | ee cea “t TO Meee shoe-leuler for a copy. and if he has none write ve deen, 
| Judge Q—, who once presided over beepola | Foot.” and wont sce that you get it, 
SKETCHING A POEM, court Down East, was famous one of the most 
. Compassionate men who ever sit upon the herek rh haat ES fq, 
aay SrADeers have been admitted into a pet's His nofeseas of hare however Ete ey Boston Rusprr Suor Co., Boston, Mass, 
fen, while he was at work composing a hecae f Lie ' aes 
for poets agree with rowning hin from doing his duty axa jude — —= ———_— 





| 
. | joan who had been convicted of stealing at 
“A Peep through my window, i folk ; 











































sinall amount wits hrouzhe tate omar for eee 
But, please you, ma toutes Hf 
; He woked very wal ad hone cet Remtenee. A Wat p f Coat. 
Mr Gosse, however, has, in his “Robert Tregn Wits much moved hy he conte appennages al aterproo Oa 
1g, Personalia,” given us a ulinqise af tune poet |, CHage PEI Se ge ed eK 
while putting together the frame oem r. never!” exelaimed the prisoner, burst Vhis durable Coat can be worn on many 
Mr. Browning, while at Cumbristas Proposed t ten news lnkedsvone: sag for many purposes: ng, 
Me. ae 6, one June aftern rn a temp any if otis . Fishing, Tramping, Beating, Gar ning, 
rom soclety. ‘They retire tau sequencer It is inade uf strong Brown Dace one 
part of the benutitul Fellows" Warden at tees <6 ; 
mrlere, Seated in a zardenehair wnier the avn: eae | four eutside pockets, two inside pockets, and a 
of & tree, Browning talked ot bis early life and RETURNING THE © AVOR. collar Vor wear in sunshine or in rain. 
Aspirations, and o Hlian memoric r hittier 4 nm lnedy 
Pirations, and of Tali |, 3 story told of Mr. Whittier Ly ad y When ordering, send Chest measure. Sizes, 
n the midst of these reminiscences He Suncor | miscrstes Nageitoncss Wnil courte 7 
felously betrayed his method Of composing pocms ee he called upon this lady one | 32 to 44 inches, 
«l told a s narrated to him by a Tusean 5 the streets were very slippery. When Co: ON subscriber can save one of 
eve When th € rhe ji ight Any OMPANION subscriber ni 
ork cet chown him two miniaturespie. | feng then the, streets he feared titat he anid ae aay in eens 
tures, the work of « young artiat for whieh he had | slip and fall upon the tee sidewalk, Secordinely | ese Coats by sending US ONE new ri E 
ted to recetve the prize in sume loca! eontens 10 sd Tedder, nl eee ta BET OTT to. ote additional. Price, $1. Postage ant 
Durned nig trtutled, the artist troke tig | PEI tos a Te Rime ace Tay, HEREE Ante’! packing, 40 cfs. when sent aca Premium or pur. 
erles, burned bis brushes, and intieanhe seas |e wnt ox, sind hale him shad nih ; 
Ould ats hetstes, nt indinautly Tuba she sturtedt inward here kee Sarned at », | chased 
ndon the thankless art forever Waits Twill see thee mene eared a 





Suddenly Mr. Bro Mug reflected for a moment Vue 


MM Ben sald, Tuere's stutl fora yocin ty tad!” oye Ht MOL Reve her wall Se waa "") THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, 















IRON. 


Where are the world’s chief iron mines P 

How is iron ore reduced P 

Distinguish between steel, cast, wrought, malleable 
‘and galvanized iron. 

Why will a tin dish rust ? 

Why does a sudden cooling harden iron? 

Why does paper make better car-wheels than metal ? 


eo 
For the Companion. 
JEREMY. 


A BALLAD OF THE MAINE COAST. 


“Why will you take the boat, Jeremy ? 
hy, miy boy, will you EO 

‘The wind Is high and the tide Is low, 
‘The rocks are bare as a whale’s bleached bones, 
‘And out in the bay there the sand-bar moans— 

Jeremy! 
You're the last son of your mother, 
The sea has left me no other. 


“Lagh night, the alr was stl. Jeremy, 
Brae ta oeon held the new moon on her breast, 
nee aie ea HR ap, 

‘And the sun was red as an oven, 

And the water with wind-strealis clove 


“I mast take the boat,” sald Jeremy, 
T met ere whatever befall me. 

Fey erg rian ity brothers seven 
father the captain, " 

Aetinder the see and’thetr souls in heaven. 

‘Jeremy !° 

‘They call me~the soutber's a-brewing— 
‘They bid me be up and doing. 


“There's a wreck in the offing,” said Jeremy, 

“T cannot see, but I know {t; 

‘They have put forth a boat with two men to row it, 
‘They drift on the waves, and my brothers beneath— 
I must go, let me go, if it be to my death, 

‘My father calls me to wrestle eg 

For the life of the crew of that vessel ! 

in bis boat went Jeremy, 


A 
"His mother stood wringing her hands: 








his college life, shall I not train my soul to wina 
life that is gentle and true and merciful, and 
tiat takes hold of the “life that is to come. 


—_o—_——_ 


THACKERAY'’S TWO SIDES. 


Mr. G. P. A. Healy, the portrait-painter, con- 
tributes to the New Haven Register some reminta- 
cences of the famous men who have sat for him, 
or with whom he bas in other ways been acquainted. 
‘Thackeray, he says, was never a sitter of bis, but 
he met bim on several occasions. Two of these 
meetings gave him an Insight into two of Thack- 
eray’s characteristics—his weakness for titles and 
the soclety of high-boru people, and his real kind- 
nesa of heart, which he was given to concealing 
with a kind of false modesty. 


day in Paris I met Thackeray in the street. 
OM hat’you here, Healy?” he sald. “I thought 
ou were in America.” replied that I was paint. 
ing at Number 15 of that very street, and that, if 
he had a moment to spare on the following Thurs- 
day, I should be happy to show him my work. 
‘Xt the time appointed he called, and was, for 
him’ thost amiable. In the course ‘of the conver, 
sation he eaid, “So we are to meet this evening, 
T looked unintelligent, and he added, “Why, y 
Thursday eveulng. Didn't you say we were 
meet at Lord Holland's?” i 
No,” answered 1; “J am not invited. 
‘Ah! Really? Good afternoon!” he said, and 
almoet instantly left the place, evidently quite dis. 
sted at having lust his time with one whom Lord 
folland had not eeen fit to recognize. 
Some years later I called on Thackeray in Boston. 
He received me with a sarcastic smile, aceuring: 
me that he felt exceedingly honored that 1 shoul 
condescend to think of a poor man of letters like 
himself. I answered with great seriousness : 
“Mr. Thackeray, you quite mistake the motive 
of my visit. It is not the man of letters 1 have 
come to see; it is the man who cheered the last 
days of a poor young fellow named Cook.” 
fietantly his manner changed. “What! Did 
you know Ccok?” und he spoke as feelingly as if 
darcasm had not become with him a second nature. 
‘Cook, a young American painter whom I knew 
in Paris, very poor and friendless, fell ill, and 
there was nothing left for him but to go to the hos- 
pital. ‘There I found him, not only ill, but in terror 
Of the doctors, who, according to his story, made 
use of him for all sorts of surgical experiments. 
“If you can't get me out of this place, J shall die 
of fear!” he exclaimed one day, when I called. 
1 immediately started subscription among 
the artists, who are never deaf to such appeals, 
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COMPANION. 


if you wanted to,” the prisoner went on, 
the flag uy idea what ft meant to us, In the fire 
pluce it meant freedom—and freedom’s u big word 
Tous who've been penned up so Jong. Then tt 
meant home—and 1 guess our boxe Ike that word 
too! Ask that boy sltting on the stairs; iv mean! 
ite to him, aud a good many more like him: 
The boy on the stairway seeme 
sped, but itwns meceostty wy bend 
ely in order to hear his words. é 
ea Was one of them that couldn’t sec the flag, 
he whispered, “but I could see 


—_—o-__ 


For the Companton. 


A VALENTINE. 


How shall I my Darling know 
From another one ?— 

By ber wealth of golden batr, 
Gleaming in the sun? 


the eyes that are 30 blue— 
es to match the sky— 
Or the flush the breezes left 
‘As (hey wandered by, 


Touching with their kiss her cheek, 
Making {t the hue 
Of wild roses Mm the hedge, 
‘Where the sun breaks through ? 
Ni but there are other girls 
Who have golden hair 


Some of them, the gossips say, 
‘Weave with it a snare. 


Eyes and skies of tenderest blue 


* Fatrest cheeks that pinkly vie 
With the rose at morn— 
They may match the rose too well ; 
‘They may hint a thorn. 


But if 1 explore her heart— 
Find it true and strong— 

Then I shall my Darling know— 
Tshall not be wrong = 

Hair and eyes and wild-rose cheek 
Fitly shall combine 


To enshrine the spirit’s grace 
Of my Valentine. 


‘Louis CHANDLER MOULTON. 


———_+e+__—_. 


ORIGINAL VALENTINES. 
A queer but kind-hearted and rather sentimental 





d quite willing to 
d down and listen 


them that could see 


it, und I cheered with the rest. J couldn't make 
niuch noise, but I did some loud shouting inside 
just the same!” 


FEBRUARY 12, 1891. 





knew better than that, with 4 single-barrel 
ys ereY had had your double-barrel, with a 
id bullet, 1 shouldn't have run away. But I 
king with my little Sharps, and I 

ly to go hunting for my skin, not 


“No, 


tt) Sharps 
d | big, so 
it | go hunting for sl 
: don’t want a grizzl 
I know it. 
it [Ne left him for you, and if you go there this 
morning, there’s some snow about, and you'll 
Iikely come across his tracks. If you do, you'll be 
astonished, I can tell you. 





it 


——_+o+—__ 
HONEST GHOST. 


‘A ghost story, of the only authentic sort, comes 
from England, and fs related by Wilbert Beale, in 
his “Light of Other Days.” A young man, Mr. 
'A., one night left London to take a trip into the 
north of England, and had for a companion in the 
railway carriage but one man, # stranger. 


Mr. A. addressed some remark to his fellow. 
traveller in starting, but the man took no notice of 
it, and began to read a newspaper with great dill- 
gence. Presently Mr. A. went to sleep, and on 
fiwaking, after an hous‘s nap, found the carriage 
empty. 'No station had been ‘passed, and yet his 
fellow-passenger had vanished. 

He was puzzled, and believed himself to have 
been the victim of an apparition or a dream. 

‘Twelve months passed, and again the two trav. 
cllers met, under precisely the same circumstances. 
Mr. A. resolved that this time the mystery should 
be solved. But he had had a hard day's work, 
and in spite of himself, fell fast asleep. When he 
awoke, It was to find that his companion had mys- 
teriously vanished. 








— He now began to suspect that this second illusion 
se Tent danttee Paw might forebode some disaster, and joined his 
In some other way. friends with a heavy heart. His sister, noticing 


his depression, urged him te accompany her to 
some neighborhood merry-making. He consented, 
but on entering the hall, started violently. 

“There! there it is again!” he exclaimed, with a 
terrified look. 

“What do you mean?” whispered his sister, in 
alarm. : 

“The phantom!” he gasped, pointing to an ad- 
vancing figure. “I have seen it twice, In my jour- 
neya up here, and each time it vanished into air. 

“How absurd!” said she, relieved. ‘That is the 
owner of Harold Park. The railway runs through 
his estate, and he has a private station, at which 
the train ‘stops whenever it is signalled. He ls 
deaf and dum 
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WEIGHING THE BABY. 


‘The waves ran up in a crowd on the sands, 
The storm descended and smote the sea, 
‘And the shouts of the wind were as cvil set tree, 
“Jeremy ! 


elderly lady, Mise Lavinia Stripe, writes a curre- 
spondent, kept a small millinery and notion store 
in the village where I lived as a boy. Her store 


It is hard to be wakened suddenly from a dream 
of blies. The Chicago Tribune relates a sad ex- 
perience of this sort by a young gentleman of that 


and Cook was taken to the country. He had a 
cheerful room in a farm-house, and could be car- 
ried into the garden, where he enjoyed every ray 





of sunshine. 


But her cry was blown back in her throat, 
Rnd her son went down with his boat. 


E, Cavazza. 
ees 


For the Companion. 
IN TRAINING. 


“That,” said a Sophomore in one of our col- 
leges to a visitor, “is John Black.” He pointed 
to a wiry, muscular young fellow, who in boat- 
ing costume was making his way to the river- 
side. “He is going to take a pull on the stream 
for an hour. He is completely in the hands of 
his trainer now.” 

«And what does his trainer do for him ?”’ asked 
the ignorant visitor. 

«He regulates his whole day. John gets out of 
bed at a certain minute every morning; he exer- 
cises with Indian clubs; is rubbed down; runs a 
couple of miles on the course; takes a cold bath; 
is rubbed down again, and so on until night. 
Every mouthful he eats is prescribed by the 
trainer. The day is strictly divided into hours 
for exercise, for rest, for bathing, and for work. 
‘The life he leads is as hard as the life of a galley- 
slave.” 

“why does he do it 

“He is to run against the college champion. 
He must put himself in training if he wants to 
win the prize.” 

“What is the prize ?”” 

“A gold medal.” 

The visitor was also a young man. He did not 
want to run or jump or row fora prize, but he | 
had a great ambition to live a high, noble, help- 
ful life. 

It occurred to him now, that he had not been 
working so hard to that end as this other boy 
was working for a gold medal. When his com- 
panion left him, he walked on alone, thinking 
of it, and he made a resolution which may seem. 
fantastic to some of the readers of this article. 

He would put his soul in training. Every 
morning he would give an hour to his Bible, and 
seek to bring his thoughts and motives into com- 





"A more grateful and happy creature 
I never saw. 

‘The poor fellow’s most constant visitor was 
Thackeray, who watched with him night after 
night, and cared for this young stranger as if he | 
had been one of his own blood, and I am very 
gure that, in order to give the dylnig man one bright 
hour, the celebrated author would have refused 
even'a duke’s invitation. 


+e 


KITCHEN ETYMOLOGY. 


The study of the origins of words brings to light 
many odd and unexpected relationsh'ps. The 
word “kitchen,” for example, bears little superfi- 
cial resemblance to the word “cook,” yet the two 
are from the same root, the Latin coquere, to cook. | 
Other derivatives from the same source are “cake” 
and “biscuit” (the latter a thing twice cooked), | 
“concoct,” to cook together, and “precocious,” 
which means, literally, cooked or ripened before 
the time. 


The word “loaf,” from the Anglo-Saxon hlaf, 1s 
own cousin, as we may say, to two such unexpected 
words as “lady” and “ford; a lady is a loaf. 
and a lord is a loat-keeper. 

‘aup,” or take “aupper,” is now to eat the last 
meal of the day; but the original meaning of the 
term was to drink, a meaning atill retained by 
the closely allied “sip.” From, the same root we 
get the words “sop” and “soup.” 

How curtously terms take on a new significance 
1a exemplified by the word “custard.” In these 
days a custard fy a mixture of milk and eggs, 
aweetencd, and then baked or boiled. It may be 
cooked with or without pastry, but is sharply’ dis- 
tinguished from it. Yet the word “custard” is 
from the same root as “crust,” and originally 
meant a crust or @ pasty. 

‘The connection of the word “aalary” with “salt”? 
isa matter of general knowledge, but itis probably 
not 80 commonly known that “salad,” “sauce,” 
“souxe” and “sausage” have the game aaline origin, 
the idea of salting or seasoning having been fore: 
most in them all. 

When the ordinary reader looks in Skeat’s “Ety- 
mological Dictionary” for the word “sage,” he Is 
most likely surprised to read, “Sage, a plant; see 
salvation.” “What possible connection can there be 
between this familiar condiment, and a condition 
of safety? But the answer is casy. This odorous 
herb was supposed to have healing virtue, and, 
therefore, was named “sage,” a term derived from 
the Latin salrus, safe. 

If we go to the same dictionary for the word 
“steak,” we read, “Steak; see Stick.” A steak waa 
a slice of meat stuck on a wooden peg, and roasted 
before the fire. We have changed the custom, but 
retained the word. It ts worth noting, also, that 
“etiquette,” “stake,” “stocking.” “atoker”” and 
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| little s! 


was a little box of a place, not more than ten b: 
twelve feet in size, but it was always ecrupulous!. 


and flowers that made most of her stock in trade. 


During 
Lavinia’s shop windows always bung 
entines, and in each window was a little card o 
which ‘was printed: “ORIGINAL VALENTIN 
tor while part of her val 





papertace and eard-board aud thnyel variety: 
cept also a goodly supply of fanciful and cle 
creations which were tl 
The verses on these original valentines were als 
of “her own get up.” 

Miss Lavinia tong ago closed up 
and bade a final farewel) to earth, 
man 





r 








furring: Fourteenth of February calls to mind th 
jop and the “original valentines.” 


T remember how I, a bashful, awk 





dime, saying as I did a0: 
“1 want to get a valentine.” 
“Yes,” gal 

alittle girl?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” with renewed blushes. 
“And you want a very pretty one, don’t you?” 
“Yes, ma’ain,” with downcast ever. 
“Light or dark eomplected Tittle girl?" 
“Light, ma'am. With blue eyes. 


finished it.” 

The “light-complected” little girl has it still. 
saw it only yesterday. It is made of two pink an 
blue hearts ingeniously woven together, while 


this original verse by Miss Lavinia: 


“Oh, little maid with e: 
May you love me as I 


yes. of blue, 
Mi 
and 


love you, 
our two hearts through life entwine, 
80 I send you this valentine.” 


this, with an appropriate name In the line: 
“Oh, the name of Mary is pleasant to hear, 
‘anit the namie of iatey fetwect ‘6 the ea, 
a e name of Grace w! ue ist? doth sh! 
But Betty’s the one for my valentine.” peas 


Little Miss Stripe’s verses were in demand, an 


they pI 
certain affairs whereby sundry of th 


oung peopl 
of the village were made happy for Slee 


‘ite. 


—+o-___ 


RUNNING FROM A GRIZZLY. 


neat, and bright with the gay ribbons and feathers 


the second week of February, Miss 
full of val- 
Jentines were of the usual 


er 
¢ work of her own fingers. 


er litle shop, 
but there are 
men and women who remember her for her 
kindness and gentleness, and for whom each re- 


‘ard boy of | 
thirteen summers, slipped slyly {nto Miss Lavinia’s | 
shop one February evening, aid laid down a silver 


Miss Lavinia, brightly, “and it’s for 


“Then here is the yery one for you. I have just 


| golden spear runs through both. On the back is 


Miss Lavinia also composed valentine verses “to 
order,” charging but ten cents for something like 


caused many heart-flutterings and blushes of | 
pleasure; and simple little rhymes ag they were, 
layed an important part In the adjustment of 


y 
ly 


city in connection with his first baby. He was 
very proud and happy, as he had a right to be, of 
couree. 


“It’s a bouncer!” he exclaimed. “Where are the 
scales?" 

‘The domestic hunted up an old-fashioned stecl- 

ard that had come down from a former genera- 
fon. It was the only welghing-machine in the 
house. The baby, wrapped in the fleecy folds of 
some light fabric, was suspended from the proper 
hook, and the proud young father assumed charge 
of the exercises. 

“Pll try it at eight pounds,” he sald, eliding the 
weight along the beam to that figure. 

“ft won't do. She weighs ever so much more 
than that! 

He slid the weight along several notches further. 

“My stars!” he said. “She welgha more than 
ten pounds! Eleven—twelve—thirteen—fourteen! 
Is it possible?” 

He set the baby and steclyard down, and rested 
himself a momeitt. 

“Biggest baby 1 ever enw” he panted, reaur, tng 
the welshing process. “Fifteen and. a half. “six 
teen! This thing won't weigh her. See! Sixteen 
is the last notch, and she jerks it up like a feather. 

“Go and get a big pair of scales at some neis:h- 
bora. Tl beta hundred dollars she welghs over 
twenty pounds. Millie,” he shouted, rushing into 
the néxt room, “she’s the biggest baby In the coun- 
try! Weighs over sixteen pound 

‘what did you weigh her o1 
young mother 

“On the old steelyard In the kitchen.” 

“The figures on’ that are only ounce: 
plied, quietly. 


a 


e 


0 








e 















inquired the 





1 
id 
a 


" she re- 
“Bring me the baby, John.” 





———_+e+____ 


CANDID. 


Old Captain Joe, as he was locally called, was a 
characteristic type of the New England skipper, 
and on all that part of the Maine const where his 
life was passed he was as well-known as the morn- 
ing sun. The stories told of him are endless, but 
the one which most pleuses the old men of his own 
village is the following : 


on Captain Joe was running into 
the harbor with a schooner very heavily loaded, 
and with rigging so stiffened with lee as to be 
almost unmanageable. A audden squall struck her, 
and sne was driven upon a dangerous ledge near 
tie mouth of the bay. ‘Here she hung in danger of 
foundering oy of breaking In two, until the rising 
tide allowed ot Ler being kedged off. 

This took ple in pialn sight of the village folk, 
some of whon even took a boat and went to the 
assistance of Captain Joe, and the whole village 
knew what had happened. 





le 





parison with the thoughts and motives of Christ. 

He would then exercise his judgment as this 
athlete did his body, to make it stronger. For 
instance, in the circle of his family and friends, 
his thoughts were likely to be harsh and censo- 
rious, for he was naturally a severe judge. But 


“ticket,” have come from the same root 

A “chop” is nothing but a “chap” or a “chip,” a 
“Juncheon” {s a “lump,” a piece broken off; a 
“stew” is something cooked on a “‘stove;” and a 
{pudding trom “pad.” & bag—was originally an 
intestine filed with meat, tn other words, a sausage. 


Big Bill, a Swede by parentage, born in the 
United States, and a carpenter by trade, baving 
taken to skin-hunting, had located his camp in the 
Big Horn range. He was six feet three inches in 
height, with broad shoulders and long arms. He 
was a firstrate shot, and used his Sharps rifle 
to bring down every animal clothed ina merchant. 





‘The getting of the schvoner afloat and up to the 
wharf was so long a job, that it was many hours 
before Captain Joe got ashore. As he made his 
way toward his home he met an old crony, a sea- 
captain like himself. 

“Well, Cap'n,” his friend said, “you had rather 
a hard brush of it this morning.” 

“Well, ves,” Captain Joe answered, “It was 
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he would compel himself to find some good feat- 
ure in each character, to think of it, and look at 
his friends through its kindly light. 

His charity, like the athlete's muscles, would 
be thus strengthened by use. 

The runner gave part of the day to climbing a 
steep mountain in the neighborhood; he thus 
gained power and health by the muscular exer- 
cise and by breathing purer air than that of the 
town. 

He, too, would try to leave behind the gossip, 
the trivialities, the coarseness on the dead level of 
his daily life, and climb to the height of some 
noble thought, or of some great truth of science. 

Moreover, as the daily bath was necessary for 
the body of the athlete, so must it be for his soul, 
He would, by self-examination, seek to cleanse it 
of all the impurities that might originate within, 
or be gathered by contact with the world from 
without. 

Why 








“OUR FLAG.” 


One dreary morning late in the autumn of 184, 
a number of Union prisoners were piloted up the 
Savannah River, past the historic Fort Pulaski, 
past the blockade of sunken vessels, and up within 
the Confederate lines. 


Then down the river came a Confederate steam. 
er, and as it turned a curve and came In sight of 
the Union vexsels, there was heard, as if from 
somewhere within the steamer’s deptlis, a muffled 
shout, “Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!" 

‘This meeting at Savannah was for an exchange 
of prisoners between the Union and Confederate 
forces. Two xteamera were lashed together, gang. 
planks thrown across, and the exchange begun, 

Man for man, a steady double line, one line of 
Union prisoners and the other of Confederates, 
walked across the gang. lanka for days. 3 

‘What was that hufrahing for, as the steamer 
turned the bend?” one of the prisoners wasasked. 
a he came to the United States vessel. 4 

fe smiled grimly and said, “Why, you see, 
of us happened to be where we tout reo down 
the river, and we caught sight of the old flag, the 
Stars and Stripes. We told the rest of them, and 
then they gave the three cheera you heard. ‘They 








he thonght, if this boy puts his body in 


such severe training to gain a coveted honor in 





weren’t much for strength ey Ww e bes 
were sth, but they were the best 


able skin. 


One morning sir 
was only a mile away, strotled over to. BITS 
camp, and found him arranging skins, which wer 
neatly folded and perfectly dry, without any othe 
curing than exposure to the keen, dry air of th 
ten-thousand-feet altitude. BUN, in reply to Si 
Samuel's question as to his success in hunting o1 
the previous day, sald. “ guess 1 was mostly oc 
in runnin y e bi iz eve! 

pied in running away from the biggest grizzly eve 

“There,” he continued 
“do you see that low, 
the Hill just above us 
ponent, on that termace like 

ruce-trees upon it. There's a stee 
that cliff, and when i got down upon that te 
there were u lot of big rocks lying about. 

“All of a sudden one of ‘em stood up on end 
within ten yards of me, and sat up look 
with the myst innocent face | ever saw. 
the biggest bear I ever ca 
an the largest bull I ever snw in the ranch. 

was, sitting up on end like 

almost laughing.’ ‘There pete laugh aia 
dom’ think T ever ran so fast in all my life.” 
abut Why didn’t you shoot him?” asked Sh 

“Shoot him?” replied Big. Bill. 
very likely when he *t. farthe: 
bere likely when he wamn't farther 














‘That wa: 


“Oh yes, that’: 
than ten’ vara: 





“You, why haven't been where you, Couldn't see 


{ 


place to run to! 


amuel Baker, whose camp 





d, pointing out the spot, 
Pocky cliff on the tiptop of 
? ‘That was the place, just | 
projection with a few | 

down | 

rrace, 


ng at me 


ame ucroas; he was as big | 


Kl have had a poor start, and no 


rather higher than was comfortable. Some say the 
schooner run ashore on Thompson's reef, and 
some say she didn’t: but for my part,” he con- 
cluded, with an air of the most perfect candor, ‘I 
shall always allow that she feched !”” 








= 





POWERFUL EMOTION. 


An old colored man who uxed to tell stories to a 
group of children on an Arkansas phintation be- 
fore the war, had one story which the children 
were very fond of hearing whieh ended, “An" 
when dis innocent and accuse man got ‘quitted In 
de co't, fo de judge an’ fo" de juhy, dey all in de 
co't-room subered aloud !” 





T 


4] The idea that many people “sobered aloud” 


always had a thrilling effect upon his youn 

hearers, although they Find very little idea how tt 
was done. Years afterwards one of them asked 
old Uncle Jeff what he mesnt by it. 

“Dat's de way ‘twuz tole to me, chile,” suid he, 
“way back in Allybammy.” 

“But how could people ‘sober aloud?” persisted 
his inquisitor. “Don't you suppose they all sobbed 
in the court-room?”” 

“Go "long, chile,” said Uncle Jeff, with offended 
dignity; “what kind 0° sorrowful soberness doe: 
that’spreas? Ltellyou what it wur, and no ‘stakin’ 
It, dey all in de co’t-room sobercdaloud!” 
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For the Companion. 


MARGERY’'S VALENTINE. 


There's a ding.a-ling-ling of the doorbell, 
Then a patter of feet on the floor, 

And Margery crles, “Oh! goody, 
There's a valentine left ut the door.” 


She looks and exclaims, “’Tis a beauty ! 
But, oh! it’s the funniest joke, 

For here's dear little baby cousin 
With ‘Valentine’ pinned on her cloak.” 


Yea, the darling is standing there, bundled 
In fur from her head to her toes, 

One cheek is as red as an apple 
And one Is as pink as a rose. 


She toddies along to the parlor, 
Then hols up her face for a kiss— 
“Wag a valentine ever,” cries Margie, 
“So perfeetly lovely as this!” 
ANNA M. PRatr. 





For the Companion. 
NETTIE SMALL’S PARTY. 


“Stop! Stop! Wait a minute! I'm going to 
have a valentine party!” shouted Nettie Small, 
to attract the attention of the girls and boys 
swinging their book-bags, talking and laughing 
on their way to school. 

“Oh, oh! How nice!" from the girls. 

“Hurrah! What fan!" from the boys. 

“It's going to be real cute! Mamma says we 
might try to make somebody happy on that day 
and all the year; and she’s going to help us. 
She says that each one of us must write on a little 
piece of paper what he would be willing to do, 
real truly, you know, and send it to my honse 
before the party, and—well, I’m not going to tell 
you any more about it.”” 

But I'm afraid that the idea was not a pleasing 
one generally, for on St. Valentine's Eve only 
four hoys and three girls appeared at the party 
But they made more noise and fun than a regi- 
ment, Aunt Patty said. 

Mamma Small had prepared the party room, 
and a little Inter the door was thrown open. 

In the centre stood Grandma Small’s great 
“Swifts” filled with eight skeins of yarn, the 
ends of which were held in grandma's hind, 
and on one side was a table with such tempting 








dishes of oranges, crkes and goodies as to make | 


the hungry boys evst very longing glances toward 
it. 

First the yarn must he wound, and Bob Murch, 
being the oldest, was invited to select one from 
the many threads held in Grandma Sinall’s hand. 
‘Then he began to wind—hnckward, of course. 

What awkward work he made of it! The girls 
langhed at him! ‘The hoys called hin old Poky 
He dropped the ball, and it rolled around all the 
tble-legs. Bob crawled after it, and bumped 








THE YOUTIVS 


Ins head right under the orange dish. Off tun: 


catch the precious things. | 

‘The “Swifts” were upset and there was danger 
of breaking up the party, but fortunately Mamma 
Small came to the resene and helped Bob tw the | 
| end of his skein, where was tied his “valentin 
; Mamma Small opened it, and read for him 
aloud 

“41 will do lame Sally Bonny’s chores in the | 
mornings!" 

“Oh dear—if ‘taint too cold!” cried Bob, rub- 
bing his bumped spot and looking ruefnl, for he 
disliked to get up early. | 

“if “taint tov cold!” No! not you've got to, 
anyway, cold or hot, so there!’ shouted ‘Tom 
Parsons. 

‘Then it was Tom's turn. He was deft of hand, 
and soon caine to Valentine number two. 

“I will learn to sew and knit and be handy, 
so to help mother. She lms to work so hard 
for me! 

“Girl-boy! girl-boy !"" shouted Bob. 

“] don't care, I will—see if 1 don’t! 
Tom, stoutly. 

Now Nettie took an ond. Her skein was snarly, 
but her patience held out, and at the end was the 
promise : 

“«] will try to keep a soft tang!” 

“Good! good!" cried grandpa, pounding his 
cane on the hearth. 

Nan White next whirled the Swifts and got: 

“1 will not quarrel at home and abroad, and 
keep iny hands clean.” 

So the Swifts spun round, amid dancing and 
shouting, bringing to Sukey Allen’s hand the 
valentine : 


























declared 











“Tr You'll 





bled the yellow balls, and what a scurrying to | out grumbling.” 


‘Mills began it. 





COMPANION, 





“L will wate upon grammn and grampa with- 


To Tim Akers: 
“1 will lead blind Johuny Rich to church every 
leasaut Sunday.” 
‘To Milly Flint: 
“I'm a-goin’ tu turn over a new leaf and be so 
good that nobody will know me no more.” 
“Stick down the corner, Milly !" cried grandpa, 
shaking off his glasses with laughter. 
‘Then came the last skein, and f 











-away Jack 
His ball was one-sided and 
| “wobbly,” the children said, but the promise was 
straight enough: 

“I won't kick back if another boy tries to crow 
over mo!" 

How they all shouted! Grandma clapped her 
hands softly, and grandpa drummed his cane 
harder than ever, inaking old Dan bark till the 
room rang. 

With each “valentine” was given a present— 
a silk muffler to Tim, a work-hasket with thimble, 
scissors and ucedies to Tom, perfumed soap and 
4 nail-brash to Nan, and so on. 

T will not say that there were not some failures, 
for a year ix a long time, but I do know that the 
children’s hearts grew warmer, larger and nore 
kindly in this loving, helpfal service to others. 


te 


‘Wir is @ postman’s bag on the Fourteenth of 
February like a confectioner’s shop? There are 
many sweet thinge in it. 

Wnv is it dangerous to go out on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day? Because Cupid’s arrows are flying 





about in all directions. 


Exchange Your Heart for Mine 


TN Taxe You for My Valentine? 


For the Companion. 
TO EMELINE. 


For little blue-eyed Emeline 

Is made this little rhyme of mine; 
| I write my love in every line 

To greet my pretty valentine. 





© may her day ve always fine, 

And may the sweetest posies twine, 
And may the light of Heaven shine 
About my pretty valentine. 





And may her loving heart incline 

To like this little rhyme of mine, 
And send me xoon xome word or sign 
‘That she will be my valentine. 


SS 


For the Companton. 
A VALENTINE BEE. 


“T’'m going to write a valentine to papa,” said | 
Clara, who was twelve years old. ! 

“Pm going to write a valentine to papa,” said | 
Johnnie, who was nearly eleven, and taller than 
Clara, and determined not to be ontdone by her, 
especially where papa was concerned. 

“So'm I,” put in eight-year-old Bess. 

“Me too,” said six-year-old Bertie, who could 
print nicely. 

I'm a-doin’ to write "im a whole lot o” balen- 
mes,” said Boy Blue, who was hardly four, and 
"didn’t even know his letters. 

“Why, of conrse, let's all write valentines to 
papa,” said mamma, brightly. “Grandma will, 
T know, for he’s her own hoy. We'll paste ‘ent 
all together with hers at the beginning, and Boy 
Blue's at the end. Won't that make a grand 
| combination valentine? And I know "twill please 
! papa. 
| “We'll have a sort of a valentine hee,” svid 
grandma, “like the paring bees I've told you 




















about. Now, let’s all sit around the big table 
and go to work. Boy Blue shall have my gold | 
pencil to write his.” 
“And we'll write on this legal-fold note-paper,”” 
said mamma. “Write just on one side, and we'll 
paste them end to end, and here's a great long 
envelope to send them in. Now let's be busy, 
and get them done before the postman comes.”” 
Papa was away on business. It seemed to the 
little folks that he had been gone a long time, | 
but, anyhow, they could send him a great big | 
valentine, and the pens and pencils and paint-| 
brushes were very busy indeed for the next hour. ' 
If I could show you all the verses and pictures | 
that went into that valentine, 1 know you'd laugh. 
Each sheet of mamma’s paper, when unfolded, 
was a foot long; so that when grandma and 
mamma and Clara and Johnnie and Bessie and 
Bert und Boy Blue had all written and printed 
and drawn and painted their valentines, and 
mamma had joined them together end to ond, the | 
grand combination valentine was seven feet long. | 
“More'n a foot longer than papa,” said Bertie, | 
as they gathered around to admire their work: 
“Now we must put it into the envelope,” said 
mamma, “for it's nearly time for the postman.” 
“T guess he's coming now,” said Clara; “I hear 
some onc.” 
The next minute there was a rush to the door, 
and the vulentine was left sprerd on the table. | 
Nobody cared whether the postman came or 
not, for there was papa himself, and I can't begin 
to tell yon how pletsed he was with his grand 
combination valentine. 

















fg 


Bany's Auntic was drawing pictures to keep 
her quiet, and crefully made a horse. After & 
long look the little one said, “1 like dat squirrel 
pretty well.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


lL 
ANAGRAM. 


The firat and third Hnex of each stanza rhyme; 
also the second and fourth. The omitted words 
are all formed from the fourteen letters omitted in 
the last line. 


Please listen, fair maide, Ifyou wishto ##eees + 
‘The myst'ry of love, ax tt rules in my heart, 
Though long 1 may live, and thongh far 1 may 





travel, 
T love best the one whom I loved at the # + +» + 


There once was a time when she saved me from 
sees, 
An evil suggestion the Tempter liad « « + #, 
And me he deceived; but "twas hard to take two tn, 
She showed me the wrong, helped me turn and 
repent. 


What wonder Floved her? What wonder I kissed 
er’ 
She kept me from falling. She helped me to 


ones, 

0, boys and young men! Are you blessed with a 

soenee? 
‘Take counsel of her, if she's gentle and wike. 


Forget not the old friends for those that are newer. 
Above all, ne'er forget the one named tn these 
nes. 
Other loves may be true, but her love is « # « # +, 
Indeed, she’s the truest Oferse «eee 
“es Lian PAYso! 








VALENTINE PI. 
Lo! verses three 


build to thee— 
‘An ague stays our words, I see. 





Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 
1. Ist, Willian Henry Harrison. 24, Abraham 











Lincoln: 3d, George ¥ 
2 No. 1. 
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1to2, Arrival. 1to3, Acheron. 2to3, Lincoln. 
4to5, Abraham. 4to6, Advenes. 5 to 6, Mortons. 
4to Band 2 to 3, Abraham Lincoln. 


No. 2. 


1 to 2, Chatted. 1 to 3, Calends. 
Charles Dickens. 4 to'6, Cuttele. 


3, Solomon Grundy. 


4to Sand 2to3, 
inceve 
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‘Third row, Candlemas. Sixth row, Lamartine. 
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For the Companion. 
THRUSH. 


‘Thrush, so familiar to many mothers, is an in. 
flammatory disease of the mouth, caused by a 
microscopic vegetable parasite, which has been 
discovered and described only within the last fifty 
years. The disease is characterized by a white 
exudation from minute spots of inflamed mucous 
membrane on the tongue, mouth and lips. The 
spots are often so abundant that they unite and 
form curd-like patches, which sometimes cover the 
entire mouth in front of the palate, and resemble 
a diphtheretic membrane. 

‘The affected parts are hot and tender; the stom- 
ach and bowels are disturbed, and there is more 
or less fever. In rare cases, the thrush extends 
from the mouth down to the stomach, and in still 
rarer cases, to the bowels. 

‘Phe disease occurs mostly in infants and in the 
aged. In the aged it is difficult of cure. It also 
occurs as secondary to acute and chronic diseases, 
in which case, especially in the latter, it often 
proves fatal. 

‘Thrush is caused directly by vegetable parasites, 
the germs of which float in the air; but these 
germs find the conditions of their development 
and growth only where the vitality has already 
been lowered. Hence, the chief prevalence of the 
disease is among the children of the poor, whose 
surroundings are bad, and whose food is insufti- 
ciently nourishing; but all children of unhealthy 
mothers are liable to it. So are delicate young 
womgn, whose blood is deficient in red corpuscles. 

An acid condition of the system is favorable to 
the development of the disease. For this reason 
infants are peculiarly exposed to it, since the secre- 
tions of their mouths are acid, instead of alkaline, 
during the early weeks of their lives. 

The disease is contagious, as has been proved 
by inoculating healthy children with the white | 
exudation. Children, therefore, should be guarded | 
from exposure to it. The danger of exposure is 
increased by the fact that the treatment of the dis. 





For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated d 
ceons Dentifrice.”. This preparation gives the best 
feauits obtainable, Soap destroys the animal and vege: 
| table parasites on the tecth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [adv 
co 


fe. 2d hand BIGYGLES 


she had to range far and wide to find them, during 
her three months’ watch. The state of her master’s 
poiy proved beyond a doubt that she did not touch 
it to satisfy her hunger. 

She was taken away 
mains were removed, and died, a few 
ward, at Kendal. 
















when the traveller's re- 
ears after- | 
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FLORAL PARK TUBEROSE GROUNDS 

We have mado a specialty of grow 

Exedisor Pe five years 
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Roney jOtpctimatied "The bulbs | 
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‘A lady was walking in a country road, and 
passed a district school-house just as the scholars 
were dismissed. There were big boys and little 
boys, black children and white children, tall girls 
and short girls. The teacher herself came out last, 
closed and locked the door with a snap, and walked 
away up the hill. 

Only one child was left, a little girl of eight or 


ine, done up ina purple hood and @ knitted “com. 
aa teens lingered on the steps, looking sadly 


















Boomers We can afford to bell our 
vn Bubs at a low gure: 6 2c, 

Te aoe 100, $2.30, by mail postage paid. 

Gre Giadlots Stock ie. the finest in the 

country. Grand New Seedlings 

Telaree, 
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can say can give to the reader nn adequate idea of | 


Nothing that we 
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flowerin their 


ng Bulbs, 20c. ‘The true 
agnificent | 



















; = vays, evi- ‘ ‘ir everbloo ity, 
down the path and into the doorways, evi Manetsin Wicof” uitwaron, we A | | beauty and splendor, Their everblooming a 
up and down toand something. Btetting Offer, our great “Bunker Wil” co!-cction, for 81.00, com- | | ginnt-size, velvety texture, marvelous combination of 
jy trying ket : le shad 
The lady approached, and asked what was trou. | prises 10 packets flower seeds neways io acket | | Colorsrunning through almost every imaginable shade, 
ling her, “Te was her mitten that was lost, the child | Sach Kew Marguerite, Comation. Red ns Nee tao. vsnider | | ix found in ng other strain in America, | Package post 
ling even perfect faith in the lady’s sympathy ; | Bila May Fuller west Pou. 206% Merc iavine Bcalor Catalraue | | paid, Zoe. My Catalogue contains colored plate of 
1 they-were new, and her Me oat Bond 10¢.forsame,or 25c. 
she had only one tert or aol it w mitten, ELLER & CO., Floral Park, N.¥.| ] esmépsinted from nature, Send 10¢. for samo.or 25e. 
mother would seatd her sot It waa a mew mitten, FULL ee | for pkg. of Fairy rte ae ae A 
the poor little thing repeated, —red, JOHN A. SALZ rosso, Wis. 
open work on the wrist. inc » SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 
Frhe lady joined in the search, but quite in vain. eed S thet witt Grow, | 
‘Then she trled a little philosophy on the youthful eter parecer 
mind. . By row Sees tat are fresh, pure and 
‘She told the little girl not to care; to tell, her From seed hoes the kind Latrive to 


mother bravely, and not mind the scolding. ‘There 
were many things in life to be borne with courage , 
she herself had lost many things—friends and pos- 
sessions and hopes—but she had learned to be very 
brave about it. 


Bey Some of ai aren gece 
Ninported from the est dower special 
tatvlor Germany, Rogland and France 
Mang seeds are cheaper than these, but 
Boue are better. ‘Try them vourself and 


Only can produce 
Choice Vegetables and 
Beautiful Flowers. 





























“Yea,” said the child, to whom the argument Sling exten shermlas: “Price per Ifyou want fhe BEST. 
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book and will please you. ir 


order with yours: for every suc 


Show your friends this and 
i extra order I will send you 


Every Live Farmer and Gardener should have it. 


had an Angora cat upon which he seta great value. 











Unhappily she was in somewhat frail health, but | fare novelty. T stall he delighted with your order; you willbe | a Ce Breen Colored Plate of Cornish Indian 
could not be persuaded to take medicine. Itwas | delighted with Box C + Game Fowls, made from life by Lee. ‘The 
put into her mitk and mixed with her meat, but all the Seeds. LMYRICK,( »Northboro, Mass. ‘only one in America. Showing their grand sha} 











x 
such experiments were unsuccessful. 

‘Attempts to force it into her mouth and down 
her throat proved equally unavailing. She would 
not take the disagreeable dose. 

‘At last a young Irish girl, just from the old coun. 
try, was received into the kitchen, and heard of 
the’ cat dificulty. 

“Sure!” said she, “give me the medicine and 
some lard, and Pll warrant she'll be ‘ating all I 
give her.” 

She mixed the powder and the grease, and 
smeared the cat’s sides with the compound. Pussy 
at once began licking herself clean, and of course 
swallowed the medicine. 

‘The master of the house expressed his pleasure 
and gratitude. 

“Faith!” said the girl. “In Ireland everybody 
knows how to give medicine to a cat.” 


Send 10c. for Catalogue and get & Pits of Seeds Free. | and beautiful color. 


B.A. Webster, Cazenovia 
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KNOWLEDGE IS 


The Latest and Grandest Novelty Ovt. 


NELLIE LEWIS CARNATION. 


Flowers very large and full, and of a color never before seen in 
Carnations —an EXQUISITE SHADE OF PINK. 


For decorative purposes and corsage bouquets, they are wn 
surpasse ‘A bow! filled with them, used at a dinner a short 
time ago, lighted up the entire table. Don't fail to place your 
order at once, as we control the entire stock and have only a 
Umited number of plants. 

Price, 50 cents each; Three, $1.35; Six, $2.25; Dozen, $4.00. 

VICK’S SEEDS Never Disappoint, ‘= the verdict of the 
millions who have planted them, 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1891 contains over 100 large pages, 
hundreds of illustrations, colored plates, Best Novelties, all worthy of 
cultivation ; $1000 and $3W cash prizes, ‘Price 10 cents, which deduct 
from first ofder and it costs nothing. _ 

JAMES V ZED 


POWER. | 
An illustration of the truth of this proverb is | 
found in Mr. J. G. Bertram’s book, “The Harvest 
of the Sea.” It seems that a monopoly of the 
extensive fisheries of Scotland and England once 
came into the hands of a man who kept his ager 
at the principal stations, and required them to fur- 
nish him all facts that came to their knowledge. 


At one of his stations in the far North, the fish 
ing had been unsuccessful for the greater part of 
the season, and there was no prospect of improve- 
ment, when he looked into the matter. Upon 
examining his agent’s letters from that place for 
some years back, he found, by a comparison of 
dates, that at a certain place herrings were likely 
tobe found. He accordingly instructed his agent 
to send his boats to that spot 
The fishermen lau; dat th 
sitting some hundreds of mile 


















MAN, Rochester, N. ¥ 


HARDY ‘‘PERPETUAL” ROSES. 











idea of a man’s 
away and telling 














then where to get fish; but as his orders were pos We offer extra-sized, large, blooming, year-old plants, 
itive, they had to obey, and the consequence was THAT WILL BLOOM THE SAME SEASON PLANTED, ?3 ,.vet‘s 
returned the next morning loaded with s) rw meet a 


| for plants ready for Immediate flowering; not little 
plants that require time to grow,” but 


Stromg plants that will bloom this stmmer, “and 


os good 





ease requires the mouth to be washed out at every 
meal. 

Thrush may be ao mild as to require only the 
local application, every few hours, of a little pow 
dered borax mixed with an equal amount of sugar, 
and a careful regulation of the diet, preceded by 
mild dose to remove any irritating matter. 

The food of the mother, besides being nourish 
ing and abundant, should be alkaline, instead of 
acid, in its tendeney. If the child is brought up 
by hand, lime-water should be added to the milk 
in the proportion of one to three. 


In most cases it is wisest to call the family physi- 
cian. 








— 
FAITHFUL. 


Lovers of dogs and of stories concerning their 
fidelity will be glad to know that a monument has 
recently been erected on Helvellyn, a mountain of 
Cumberland, England, to the memory of that tray 
eller and his dog who inspired the well-known 
poems by Scott and Wordsworth. 

The traditional school-boy, who is expected to 


know everything, is certainly familiar with Scott's 
lines, beginning : 


“I elimbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn.” 


Those by Wordsworth are entitled “Fidelity.” 
In 1805, Charles Gough, the young man in que: 
tion, was returning to Wythburn, where he lodge, 
from a fishing excursion in Patterdale. He pro} 
ably took a false step, during a blinding hail-storm 
or dense fog, and was killed by falling from the 
high crags to a ridge of rock below. 

This was on April Isth, and on July 20th his 
bones were found, watched over by his starving 
dog, a little yellow, rough-haired terrier. She had 
given birth to puppies, which were found dead 
beside the corpse. 

It ie belteved that the dog had sustained her own 

fe by means of dead sheep, which are sometimes 
left on these hills, and it fs highly probable that | 





























WHAT TWO MEN SAID. AT VERY LOW PRICES, {ignts.taat iat ae. 


slight every one in 
every way : so cheap as to be within the reach of all 




































Why 








is rites a woman to the 0 and so choice as to meet the strictest scrutiny of 
trib 7 SSIES ae neuer eo bey OBE the most critieal rosarian. Our collection contains 
ribune, “that you never hear of the prattle in only the finest and newest sorts in cultivatiot 
Which men indulge on the street and about the aunong which are the following geme: ALFRED 
shops?" She thinks their talk ts quite as inane as crant  carmine ekimson, UTARTCH 


y fragrant, carmine crimson. ULRICH 
BRUNER, an elegant flower, finer in eve 
way than “Gen, Jaequeminot,” bright cherry, 
exquisite, GLORIE DE PARIS, the 
inost lovely shade of carmine. very large and 
fragrant, “SEAN LIABAUD, fiery: crim. 
son, shaded'with black, rich and velvety. ‘This 
huriets approaches ny Dinele rose most near 


that of the women 


Here is a dialogue which T remembe 

from two men 
emembering 
Hello, old mar 
“Hello, yourself 


though 1 confess it isi 

















vee ebas if | any. MAGNA CHARA, immense 

idiow's things? ‘lowers, the largest rose grown, rich dark pink, 

Kinder so-so. | How’s't with you?” Siperhe MARIE, BAUMANN. crimson 
yo. Anything new?" 


vernilion, exquisitely shaded and richly per- 


Fimed ; no collection is complete without 





ume old story 









Then they looked each other in the face for a See be RON ta Doce ee 

quarter of a minute and one of them asked, the @ for #250, ore ee cnehs 
Where did you get that tie?” and the other said, 2 plants, in 12 sorts (including the 
“Where did ¢ou get that hat Vabove), for 100. 

aa then they actually shook ha Aid Separated plants, ‘in 12 best sorts (including the 
hey were’ men. Did you ever hear more mean above), for 

ingless twaddle than that between two women? 100 plants, in 25 bes 





sorts (including the 
Above), for $25.00. 


WE OFFER ALSO SOME EXQUISITE NOVELTIES 
and ODDITIES in NEW JAPANESE FORMS 
f this charming flower. They form a 
most unique group, and will be found in. 
valuable on account of the rich decora. 
(ive effects produced. 
tleularly attractive, 
ereen, shining 
in 
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WITTILY ACKNOWLEDGED. 


\ laughable little story is told of an on 
the witnesa-stand ina French court. She w 
asked her age, and answered that she was thirty 
years old 

sat,” 


you w 


aw 








The foliage ts par. 
very dark glossy 
as if varnished, studded 
with large single beautiful flowers, 4 
inches across, in the wildest profusion ; 
they flower from early summer until 
autumn, and are su eded large 
bright-eolored crimson seed pod: 80 
showy that it is difficult to say whether 
the plants are more effective In flower or 
fruit. RUGOSA RU BRA, deep rose, 
borne ‘in large clusters. RUGOSA 











id the magistrate, Sdid you not tell me 
© thirty when you appeared before me two 

SL think it very likely,’ 
acknowledging 
abashed. 








she replied, smilir 
falsehood, and hot at 
“Tam not one of those women who sa 
one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow.” 





ESS 
Ea 
Md. GEORGES BKUAN, vei he famous white variety, 
fue the # sorts for 2.30) 88.00 pee do: is, Very fragrant. Price, $1.00 
ERSIAN YELLOW, thictnest bright yellow, hardy rose, follage faintly scented like the sweetbrier, 
ine Hor, 82:00; 86,00 per dozen. Md. PLANTIEI. “the snow white rose 
OF 84-00 pera “e . A perfect snowball when in bloom. Price, 50 


z TE LARGE SIZE. S CRN TS I E, 
d a 4. Ee ZE. 3 ‘ENTS EACH MUST BE 
7E AND PACKING; SAFE AR) v 1 GU. N' 

ite ladalat LORTAUR ANE AACR NCD ANE ABRIVA LAL ARANEELD to an Fd 
ORDER AT ON Can be planted as soon as frost is out of ground; full instructions for cultivation sent 

s with each order, also a copy of our large Illustrated Catalogue o! 
ALL THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS, titer.compiete nendsomel: iuntrarca artists of 
ligmaced, art 

free to all readers of THE COMPANION inclosing stamps to pay postage. Address, mentioning THE COMPANION, - 


F.R. PIERSON, "sfeuiman° Tarrytown,N.Y. P.O.Box Y. 






ee 
CAREFUL. 


A wise parent thinks twice before answering a 
bright boy's question. 


“Papa,” sald Johnny, who has recently joined 
debating society, “Is It correct The noes 
hag It or ‘The oes have its 2 SS he not 
“It depends, my son, on whether you are ta 

bout a vote or about a cold in the lead.” Hs 


Price, 75 cents enc 
the finest white for bedd: 
cents each. § for $2 


MATL, ¢ 
ARDED FoR POSTAL 
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FEBRUARY 12, 1891, 


_THE YOUTHS COMPANION, 


more, now, and then I don't just exactly know | shall be a square, ugly iron box; there must at 
if it ra him or not, but just a black thing come | least be an attempt to rendor it Pleasing to the 
\ : ; up in the very middle of the hig rapid, and seem ©¥e, and to tnake its shape conform to the sound 
eek en ae es ‘ to swim a bit. ‘Then T turned to the young man, | principles of art—which . only another term for 
raeie ‘ rib _{useinating, tts danger of | and I don’t see his father any wore that time. | the fundamental notions of beauty that we derive 
lee toatiens aE y mt ny meets cant from} “By and by the young man came to himself. ; from Nature's own fons. 
ieee mmer, and T have heard | He stared at me and he Cried, ‘My father!" Ie! We have learned that even a farmer's spade, or 
nu She story of @ inan slipping from his footing | tried to get up, and then he fell down again, & schoul-boy's lead-pencil, may be made an 
and ring carried awa; oad “Well, what do you think? and my brother object of art as well as of utility; and the thing 
: an olette, my Buide of 1887, Hazing out over | Antoine took him up to carry iim to camp, away | bas been carried so far that it 4 becoming hard 
the Pool, gave me the tale in the peculiar dialect | down the rapid, more than two tnile—same place to tell where what are called the “fine arts" leave 
of a French half-breed who had learned his | where we come from thie morning, Well, what | off and what are called the “useful arts” begin. 
English from Highland Seotchmen in the employ | you think again? Maybe Agu Won't believe this, | The two things, indeed, Ro together in overy 
ofthe Hudson Bay Company. Twill not attempt | but Tdon't tell lies, me! We were about a mile | real industrial epoch, and it is the glory of indus 
to render more than a few of the peculiarities of /down from here, way down below the foot of the | try that it stimulates and oceupies the fine arte. 
pation: _ The sory a os main thing. Tapid that goes out of this pool here; and then Mechanical work goes with all art; for the 
» Sir,” sar nis Polette, “there was ono | we heard 501 y i i i i vit 
ao latter main wt ate re eae Pa Ny Caan sa ane 
vol. see hin now; T and my brother Antoine were the| “What you thi i Z f i ict t 
The grent speckled trout of this cold river have | guides he had—he ‘and hig son—that year, was aa cleat Seo ayegene Got. aa pais apes im sau 
aa it colebrated wherever fishermen congre-| “Five year ago that was, just about this time} “When he saw his son's head all bloody, he | than that of the house-painter, because there goes 
a Taieed aes dissec Up isitoyne = ee io setae , Ths flies was very bad,—same | gave a Cry, and we put the young gentleman | with it a high degree of education; and a high 
depen tenn eee 1 @ | that they are this time now. ; ing | ont And the old gentleman took out his little degree of education means long years of study 
egree in angling—it is to have learned that five. “That old gentleman kept all the time calling | hottle and gave him something out of that to | and a patient, progressive application of what is 
pounder, six-pounder, or even Seven-pounder | to his son, ‘Take care, Charley! mind your steps, learned. 


speckled trout really do exist; it is to have| my boy’; this is the worst- Here is where our American le, and 
almost survived churlish doubt of the truthful | looking place ever J saw. pecially American young men and ‘hors and 
“men who say that ten-pounders have been netted | If a man were to step off ae American young mnie aid girls, appeat ts 7 
in Lake Nopii on. 5 ; here, that would be the end different from the young people ot certain other 
But the river itself is even more satisfactory | of him, for sure,’ countries; and this difference is interestin, and 
than its wonderful trout. One broods in reverie | 41) the time he kept worth looking into. = 
upon the sparkle of its waters; yearns to know calling that way to his son, In the industries now established in the United 
what was to be seen far up the misty, un isited States, in which beautiful objects are made,—such 
Teaches that he paddled past in the early morn- as wall-hangings, furniture, silver-ware, table. 
ing; hears the clash of Nepigon's cascades when cloths, glass-ware, articles of brass ana wrought 
he sees a jointed rod; watches his flies of fancy iron, stone-carvings and the like,—ver excellent 
whirled away in bubbles on the edge of its Wages are often paid to skilled workmen. 
torrents; or thought goes hurtling along Skillful stone-carvers—not seulptors, but the 
with its incessant and furious forces to the peace men who actually ent the figures and decorations 
of the mighty Lake, into which they are re- on the facades or interiors of buildings, with 
ceived. mallet and chisel—often receive from four to six 
The river pours on as if it hada daty to reach dollars u day in New York and Boston. Model. 
the end, as if angry to he obstructed, and as if ers for jewellers and makers of designs for wall. 
striving against barriers with a fierce determi- Paper often receive more than that. In Buston 
nation to push through or gather force to sweep and New York good stone-carvers receive 
the very earth away. 4 Pay than reporters on newspapers, clerks in busi. 
Think of it as a deep, wide rush of Breen ice- ness houses or male school-teachers of the lower 
water, now flanking high, brown Precipices as if grades. 
it had crowded them out of the way, then sliding But who are these skilled stone-carvers and 
smoothly over long slopes, to race, crashing, wood-carvers, makers of designs for wall-paper, 
through a bowluer-strewn cafion, and again modellers in clay, brass finishers, and so on? 
thrusting forth, in the wider places of its bed, They are, with some exceptions, Europeans, 
cddies that march straight back along the main . 7 They have learned how to do their work in other 
























For the Companion, 


PICKERING’S POOL, « 


Straight out of the North, with a leap from its 
fountain-lake, hurries the Nepigon River—-« tide 
of clear, green water, wild for forty mites, till it 
sweeps swiftly round the Red Rock puol, and 





bring back his strength. 




























and by the 
gentleman 


could speak 


By 


young 
































current with a tumult of crests that mingle, clash- “*Pather.’ he | countries, and come here to oxercise their crafts. 
ing, with the parent flood, and are swept down five ‘didw't you Formerly these more artistic trades could not 
by fall be learned in the United States. This is no longer 

Of all these eddies, that of Pickering’s Pool iy / believe I did,” says the old] the case. ‘The industries have heon established 
wildest. The savage rapids here completely en- nan, as if it was nothing | in this country to such an extent that nearly all 
circle a great basin of smooth, though swelling rN € more tluin to wash his face. ‘Yes, I/ of them may be learned by the process of appren- 
water, out of the billowing surface of which trout believe I did. 1 got wet," says be,| ticeship; and in the technical schools scattered 
are ever flashing up and falling back with a , quite easily, as if the Pickering/throngh the conntry alinost every branch of 
splash that you cannot hear above the roar. ? < Rapid was nothing, ‘and I'm afraid | industrial art is taught. 

Fancy a cyclone raging round a space of quiet it'll bring on my asthma again! But when, one day last summer, I asked a 
Air; conceive yourself on the outside of the whirl, “T never beard any more account | large employer of skilled stone-carvers how many 
and able to see clearly through it to the un. from that old gentleman of how he| of his men were American-born, he answered, 
disturbed ground within; imagine flocks of fowls Did ee ee aS ttt rapid. But he} “Not one in ten is American-born.” I found 


there, unconcernediy pecking their food—and you 
niay somewhat realize the sensation of one who 
Watches fish lazily rising ont of the inner space 
of Pickering’s Pool, to take gauzy midges that 
hover over its heaving, but unereased depths, 

One may find himself wondering how the trout 
Rot there and how they are to get away; for the 
imagination balks a little at the thought that 
even fishes can safely descend the torrent that is 
hurled into the Pool, or stem the huge swoop of 
its discharging cascade, 

Gazing steadily at the great Pool, one perceives 
that the smooth billows of its rapid-eneircled 


did go in just as I saw him, and he 

did come through, for there he was, and I saw | w 
him myself. When I asked this same gentleman whether 
“If ever anybody else went through that rapid | this Proportion would not presently change, he 
and took it 60 easy, I would like to know what answered that it was not likely. “We cannot,'* 
the time about his son—his son who already had | was his name, he said, “get American boys to serve the long 
a big beard himself. “The young man, he was all right next day, | apprent eship necessary to acquire this skill. 
“Well, after that had heen going on a long | except that hi sforehead was cut, and they went |The aim of our boys is to be done with their 
time, the old gentleman he hooked a fish. You jalong fishing for two weeks more, just as if apprenticeship as soon as possible, so that they 
see that big bowlder up there near the head of the | nothing hadn't happened. They were from Mon- | can earn three or four dollars a day. They are 
Pool? Yes, sir, on that rock the old gentleman | treal, those gentlemen were, and I don’t hardly | supposed to spend four years in learning their 
was when he hooked the fish, and then he forgot | ever come cross any men that take things so/ trade; but when they have learned it, and leave 
all about his son. easy and say so mighty little about it as those | their apprenticeship to become journeymen, they 


that this was practically about the proportion 

and all the time his son kept calling back, ‘I’m ich prevails in other fields of industrial art. 

all right, father; better mind your own oye!” 
“The old gentleman, he couldn't mind his own 


eve close enongh, because he was bothering all 








Space have a motion which thrusts foam-patches 
and branches gradually outward to the raging 
circumference. These objects are grasped hy the 
mighty currents, and often whirled round and 
round. 

One fancies that the budy of a man drowned in 
that Pool could never find rest, but being pre. 
Served from decay hy the iciness of the water, 
Would gyrate for days around the swift circle, 
then be tossed into the smooth centre, aud thenee 
be slowly forced out and up, to go flinging round 
the wild river endlessly. 

With such fancies thronging the mind, there is 
® certain wild joy in angling from the hig bowl. 
ders that are strewn along the w 
the Pool in such a way as to suggest that they 








“Well, the young man went ashore, and sat 
down to watch the old gentleman play that fish. 
Pretty soon, by and by, when the fish ran away 
out toward the smooth place, the old gentleman 
sat down on the howlder, to be more safe to play 
the fish, I s’pose; and then he looked round. 

T was close by him then with the landing net, 
and he looked around to where his son was when 
he looked aronnd before. 

“My gracious! 1 never saw such a look as 
came to that old gentleman's face—so wild! He 





dropped his rod, he tried to spring up; with that | 


he slip; and just as he slip, he see his son, and in 
that moment he look all glad—and the next 
moment he was into the wate 

“He never made any ery—not one word.” The 





What is art ? 





us, in almost eve 
not alone in pi 





iment. 


definition. Art, nowada 
‘thing we use, 


two gentlemen from Montreal.”* 
E. W. Tuomson. 


————+r—___ 
For the Companion. 


ART IN INDUSTRY. 


form and ornaments of the lamp at whic! 


We do not need to look in the books for a 
8, is visible all abont] do that—nor really the humility of understanding 
It is to be seen 
ures on the walls, in the form 
and ornamentation of public buildings and private | 
houses, and in articles worn for personal adorn. | I ve 
Teis in the humblest things we use—in the | American youth come fully to understand the 
‘h we sit | matter. 


cannot obtain more than four dollars a day, and 
are workmen merely—not artists. 

“To become really artists in stone-carving, and 
to be able to earn, as such men do, four to six 
dollars a day and sometimes even more, they 
niust, in addition to their four years of appren- 
ticeship, spend at least two years in patient study 
of the artistic side of their work. 

“But American boys have not the patience to 





that is necessary to follow such an art. They 
want to carn, but they do not want to learn.” 

Is this true of American boys and young men ? 
y much doubt if it will be found so, when 








In the meantime, there is too much 


to read, in the legs and cover of the table, in the | truth in it. As a people, we are enterprising 
Pitcher from which we pour « drink of water and | rather than thorough. % 
the tumbler from which we drink it, in the! American boys, for instance, do not readily 





have been cast Up by the rapid, and may be torn 
away again at any moment hy its forces. 


water caught him right off, all the same as if he 
was pulled by a horse; and he went under. 





Along the edge of the outer bowlders the eddy 
Tans very swiftly; a few yards further out, its 
Waves tear resistlessly up stream, and the angler 
Who there casts a fly has a sensation of being in 
danger, which is as strong as though he were 
casting from the very edge of a sheer precipice, 
with nothing to Srasp to save himself from fall- 
ing. 

He has not, of course, the peculiar breathless- 
fess of feeling that one experiences at a great 
height, but he has 8 not less intense feeling of 
being fascinated and almost dominated by an 
impulse to test the threats of the torrent, and 
learn whither the waves would whirl him in their 
Braap. 

One looks from his bowlder and estimates the 
Possibility of swimming ont: one calculates 
whether he could, by striking for the middle of 
the main current, reach water that would carry 
him beyond Possibility of being thrust aside into 
the central smoothness; and, gazing down the 








When he caine up he was away up there where 
the eddy runs against the rapid so hard. ‘There 
the water made him like as if he was standing 
straight up and half-way ont. It whirled him 
around that way twice, and those two times he 
waved his hands to his son as if he was saying, 
‘Go back! Go back !" 

“The young gentleman, when he saw his father 
fall in, rose up like he was crazy, with a loud 
shont, and ran for the place where the old gentle- 
man fell in. While he was running, the old 
gentleman whirled around that way; and just 
as he motioned that way the second time, the 
young gentleman tried to jump from one bowler 
to another, He fell between, struck his head 
and fell down as if he was dead, the blood rnn- 
ning from his forehead. 

So then Tran to the young gentleman; for 
what was the use of watching the old gentleman 
some more ? 











“I did not see the old gentleman but one time 


ON Nee 


Rirl’s calico gown. 


we mean something els 


which are made 








handle of a boy's jackknife, 





» in the pattern of a 


| Which are made to be useful first of all. 


We are no longer content that a heating-stove | 


according: 
when 


understand how men can have the patience ex- 
hibited by some of the European workmen now 





It is impossible to escupe the application of art| engaged in this country in making the finer 
to industry; the farmer sees it in the design 
painted on his Iumber-wagon, and his wife sees | 
it in the castings upon her kitchen stove aud in 
the back and legs of her kitchen chairs. 

The making of a lumber-wagon or a kitchen 
stove, even supposing there were no attempt to! “Five day: 
make either one of those useful articles a thing 
pleasant to look at, wonld he an “art,” 
to the dictionary definition; Int nowaday: 
We speak of the employment of art in industry, 
e; We mean the attempt 
| not only to render beautiful to the eve objects 
lly to be beautiful or pleas- 
j ins, like a painted picture or a bit of seulpture, | 
[tut also to render those beautiful in some degree | or with a little flat stick, ¢ 


grades of wrought-iron work. 

I saw a worker in this trade patiently hammer- 
ing at a curious convoluted iron ornament fora 
jsate. T asked his foreman how long the man 
had been at work upon the same piece of iron. 
“he said. “And how mueh is he 
paid a day 2" dollars, 

Ina stone-working establishment I saw a young, 
mv, wearing a striped apron, stinding before a 
bord, engaged in deliberately throwing bits of 
damp clay ata large accumulation of clay upon 
| the board. As T watched him, the clay began to 
take the form of the capital of a column, 

Now and then he moulded it with his fingers 
iving it the leat-forms 
and other shapes lent to architectural decoration. 

T found that this man did this work over and 
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over, day after day, varying It from time to time 
to sult the architect's plans, and moulding other 
things besides the capitals of colume; and I 
found that his wages were thirty-six dollars & 
week. 

He was a Belgian, and had learned bis art by 
study in Brussels and Paris, when he was between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five. Hie appren- 
ticeship had been long, but he had now, with short 
hours of daily labor, and ina light, unexhausting 
toil, an assured Income larger than that of many 
professional men and graduates of colleges. 

I know of ayoung American In New York City. 
who apprenticed-himeelf to learn the mechantcal 
part of wallpaper making and printing with 
Resigns. He worked faithfully, laboriously, all 
‘lay, in the humble way necessary for an appren- 
tice; and for a certain regular number of even. 
ings each week he studied drawing, and other 
branches of art associated with wall-paper design 
ing, at the Cooper Institute. 

For alx years he kept up his mechanical work 
during the day and his evening art studies; and at 
the end of that time he had so completely mastered 
both branches of the work that he was offered and 
accepted a yearly ealary of five thousand dollar 
to design wall-paper. 





Learn a Trade. 


Not every man could command five thousand 
dollars a year, after even six years of the most 
patient work and atudy. ‘This man may have pos- 
sessed exceptional talent. But his case shows 
What a field there 18 for young men who have 
ingenuity, taste and patience in the industrial 
branches of art. He might have failed as an 
artist, In spite of his natural talent, if he had not 
been content to “learn a trade” that afforded scope 
for his gifts. 

Sometimes, too, itis hard to tell where art leaves 
off and business begins. Very often, now as in 
the past, the man of business employs the artist, 
supplying him with work fitted to bie skill, and 
relieving him of the necessity of finding patrons, 
and of anxiety as to his daily bread. 

‘The artist may say, Indeed, that the man of busi- 
ness relieves him of a part of the credit due his 
work as well, and prevents him from having the 
entire freedom which art should enjoy in order to 
produce its best results; but the independent 
artist 1g not always free. Unless he is a person of 
commanding genlus, he must often do work of the 
sort which people want, rather than of the sort 
which he wants to do. 

Many of the beautiful vases, friezes, plaques, 
medaliiona, and other objects of art designed by 
the English sculptor, Flaxman, go under the name 
of “Wedgwooul ware,” because Flaxman was em- 
ployed by an intelligent manufacturer named 
Josiah Wedgwood. The name of the man of bust- 
ness bas surpassed in importance, in the com- 
mercial world, that of the sculptor whose genius 
gave him fame; and yet it Is eald that Flaxman 
almost surely would have starved 1f Wedgwood 
had not employed him. 

It is probable that a great part of Flaxman’s 
work would have been lost to the world but for 
Wedgwood’s employment of him through the most 
important period of hla life, and the manufac- 
turer's name is worthy to go into history with the 
artist's. 

‘Ae industry is organized at the present time, the 
manufacturer of beautiful and useful objects gen- 
erally employs both artists and mechanics. 


The Artist and the Mechanic. 


Who Is the artist and who is the mechanic? 

‘An artist is elmply a workman who knows what 
he is doing, and does it as well as he possibly can. 
The workman of whom this may be truly sald is 
always an artist, and generally obtains an artist's 
pay. 

The mechanic, properly speaking, is the man 
who does things in a mechanical way. Two men 
may do the same kind of work with exactly the 
same tools; but one may be an artist, and the 
other {s called an artificer or mechanic. But 
one has learned to the uttermost not only the 
principles and the meaning of what he docs, but 
the very best way of using the tools, to produce 
mechanical resulte; whereas the other, perhaps, 
hag gone no deeper than the surface of it, and docs 
it more or less automatically, as he has been 
taught. 

When a young man—it may also be said a 
young woman, since there is no sex in art, and 
women nowadays rival men tn the originality and 
skill of their work—has learned enough of any 
craft or handiwork to make him a good workman, 
and able to earn a good workman’s pay, there Is 
always something more to be learned. ‘This some- 
thing more will make him an artist, and enable him 
to command an artist’s compensation, which is 
very often twice us much—sometimes three times 
ag much—as the workman's pay. 

No one, moreover, can be a real artist unless he 
fe ekilful with his hands as well as trained in 
intelligence—that 1s, unless he ts a good workman; 
and the good workman, intelligent, skilled and 
well-read in his craft, is already an artist. Shake- 
speare was well-advised when he contrasted “the 
wise and fool, the artist and unread.” 


American Youth Not Thorough. 


A bureau drawer may seem to be a simple, 
“mechanical” thing to make. In many cases it is, 
though there ts room for art in even the simplest 
bureau drawer. But in late years a great demand 
for fine and beautiful furniture hae arisen, and 
richly carved and ornamented articles have been 
manufactured In this country. 

‘one of the firms engaged in this manufacture in 
an Eastern city had need, a year or two ago, of a 
number of “escutcheons,” or metal plates used in 
covering key-holes, for bureau drawers. There 
was a demand for new things of this sort. The 
“new thinga” might well enough have been old 
escutcheons pretty closely copied; but it was 
necessary to draw them and adapt them to the new 
use, and no one could be found in this country 
who was capable of doing that work. The decora 
tions of these drawers were provided from abroad, 
and at great cost, 
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The manufacturers of all kinds of brase and 
other metal ornaments to be used on wood have 
had the utmost difficulty in obtaining good designs 
for this kind of work, and artists in almost every 
case have had to be brought from Europe. 

T asked a manufacturer of certain articles of thie 
kind, “Have you ever attempted to train American 
youths to design these things?” “Yes,” he an- 
x yered, “but they would not study enough.” 

This answer had become an old story to me. 

It ia not to be supposed that a people so In- 
genious, sogacious, and industrious as the Ameri. 
tans will continue so impatient to earn money that 
they will not take the steps necessary to earn it 
most surely and easily. There are signs already 
that American boys and girle are coming to realize 
how excellent an opening for their endeavors 
there is on the artistic elde of our growing Indus- 
tries. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


—_—_or—_—_ 


For the Companton. 


BIRTHDAY OF TWO GREAT MEN. 
A Wide Contrast. 


‘The Twelfth of February \s a day that deserves 
to be held in remembrance, not only in the United 
States and Great Britain, but in other lands. The 
custom of observing the birtbday of Abraham 
Lincoln is on the increase in this country from 
year to year, and it does not seem rash to predict 
that in half a century or less the Twelfth of Feb- 
ruary will be as universally observed by loyal 
‘Americans aa the Twenty-second of the same 
month now is observed. 

The Twelfth was the birthday of a man whose 
Impress upon the thought of the world was as 
deep and enduring and ineffaceable as that which 
Lincoln made upon the history and tendency of 
the American Republic. On the identical day that 
‘Abraham Lincoln was born in a rude hut in the 
wilds of Kentucky,—February Twelfth, 1809,—there 
was born in Shrewebury, England, not far from 
the border of Wales, a boy who was to win great 
fame, and to be known to the world as Charles 
Darwin. 

‘There was a wide contrast between the begin- 
nings of these two men. Lincoln's latest blogra- 
phers say that he was born “in the midst of the 
most unpromising circumstances that ever wit 
negsed the advent of a hero into this world.” Dar. 
win's advent, on the other hand, was made in the 
home of a prosperous, well-to-do and cultivated 
physiclan. 

One was the son of a poor farmer, and appar- 
ently destined to no higher lot than a life of bard. 
ship and toil in the backwoods or on the frontier. 

‘The other entered upon life with a most favor. 
able environment, and with some fair chance of 
achieving distinction In a career of honor and 
large usefulness. 

It is worth while to compare briefly the early 
years of these two boys. 





Lincoln’s Boyhood. 


Of Lincoln’s boyhood the records are scanty. 
He was born In a cabin on the Big South Fork of 
Nolin Creek, in what was then Hardin and is 
now La Rue County, Kentucky, three miles from 
Hodgenaville. Almost the only incident narrated 
concerning his childhood is told by himself In the 
little story that one day he had gone fishing, and 
was coming home with a fish in his hand, when he 
met a eoldier. He had been taught, he says, that 
he must be good to soldiers, and accordingly he 
handed his fish to this one. 

If the solitary fish was the sole result of bis 
day’s fishing, the sacrifice made by the lad 1n part 
ing with it was not emall. It isa gratification to 
know that the impulee that dominated the boy was 
a noble and generous one. 

This soldier had undoubtedly been mustered into 
the service of the country during the War of 1812 
—15; but Lincoln in later life could recall nothing 
else whatever in connection with that war. 


Darwin’s Youthful Traits. 


Very different was the childhood of Charles 
Darwin. With the amplest opportunities for 
learning, he cared little for study. It is to be in- 
ferred from what he himself says that scarcely 
any perceptible benefit was derived from the years 
which he spent in study at home, at Edinburgh 
and at Cambridge. 

He tells us that he wae considered, when he first 
went to achool, ‘‘a very ordinary boy, rather below 
the common standard In intellect.” Some of his 
childish characteristics are interesting, though not 
commendable. As a little boy he was “much 
given to inventing deliberate falsehoods, and this 
was alwaye done for the sake of causing excite- 
ment.” This declaration appears very strange, in 
view of the fact that his after life was character. 
tzed by uprightness, stainleas honor, and scrupu- 
lous candor and truthfulness. 

‘The naturallet instinct appears to have cropped 
out at an early period. The boy Darwin was fond 
of collecting birds’ eggs, and it is pleasant to note 
that he never robbed a nest of all it contained, 
except on one occasion, when he did eo from a 
apirit of bravado. 

At an early period tn his life Darwin was sent to 
school about a mile from his father’s house, The 
Mount, and in going to and fro the boy would 
frequently run in order to be on thine. He says of 
this babit, “I prayed earnestly to God to help me 
{in running], and I well remember that I attributed 
my success to my prayers and not to my quick 
running, and marvelled how generally I was 
alded.” 

Darwin early developed a passion for making 
collections—it mattered little of what. He collected 
shells, seals, franks, coing, minerals —anything 
that pleased or impressed hia fancy. In his youth 
he was fond of poetry; and it 1s with a pathetic 
note that he regrets the complete loss of this taste 
later in life, when he seems to have suffered a sort 
of spiritual paralysis in this respect at least. 

He was given to taking long, solitary walks, 
during which he became absorbed In metiitation; 











so much so that on one occasion he {1 off the 
coping of a high wall. 
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‘At one period in his youth he had a passion for 
collecting beetles, im connection with which he 
narrates an amusing incident. He had torn the 
bark from a fence-post and discovered two valu: 
able beetles, one of which he seized in each hand, 
when to his surprise and delight he saw a third, of 
a atill rarer species. 

In hie excitement he thrust one of the beetles he 
was holding into his mouth, where {t Immediately 
threw out an acrid fluid, causing the young enthu- 
slast to eject it {n all haste. ‘The result was that he 
lost not only this beetle, but the third one on which 
he had set his heart. 





True to Duty. 


What has been told in reference to the early life 
of Darwin gives nothing more than a hint, if even 
go much as that, of the great work which this 
rather unpromlsing boy wae to accomplish In the 
world. 

In the case of Lincoln the outlook wae even less 
hopeful. Greater credit Is plainly due to the Ken- 
tucky boy than to the lad of Shropshire. Indeed, 
1 think it can safely be asserted that Abraham 
Lincoin moulded circumstances to his will, while 
circumstances of an exceptionally favorable char- 
acter made Charles Darwin what he was. 

In no reepect was Darwin more fortunate than 
in his entire freedom from anxiety about material 
affairs. His father left him a competency, and he 
wae by means of it enabled to devote himself 
to researches and experiments requiring infinite 
patience and a great deal of time, without the 
necessity of the slightest effort to earn a living. 

‘When well advanced in life, Darwin averred : “1 
am sure that I have never turned one inch out of 
my course to gain fame;” and he further said: 
“Whenever I have found out that I have blundered, 
or that my work has been imperfect, and when T 
have been contemptuously criticised, and even 
when I have been overpraised, so that I have felt 
mortified, it has been my greatest comfort to say 
hundrede of times to myself that ‘I have worked 
as bard and as well as I could, and no man can do 
more than this.’ 

Happy indeed ie he who can say as much! With 
all sincerity Darwin’s words might have been 
uttered by Abrabam Lincoln. He did not turn 
aside from the plain path of duty in order to gain 
fame, and truly he worked ae hard and as well as 
he could—harder and better could no man have 


worked. ARCHIE EMERSON PALMER. 





—+o—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


ZOURI’S VALENTINE. 


It was the Thirteenth of February. The sun 
hud come out and made things look very bright 
and happy, and in the Southern country ite light 
waa ao warm and pleasant that three little girls 
had come out among the grass and trees to write 
their valentines. These girls were Seth Granber- 
ry's three little States, as they were called. 

‘The two Granberry brothers, Seth and Josiah, 
were farmers, and their large farme joined. The 
brothers were twins. 

They were married on the same day. There had 
been a sort of agreement between them, that 
whenever a baby girl came to the household of 
either, she should be given the name of a State in 
the Union. 

So it came about that, when some years had gone 
by, there were six little States, three in each 
family. The boys did not count in this Union, for 
it would not do to call a boy Texas or Mississippi. 

‘Then came the time when Seth and Josiah ceased 
to be twins in epirit, for they had a serious quarrel 
about the planting of a division stake, and the 
ownership of three or four feet of land. Seth, the 
more self-willed of the two, had planted the stake 
where he pleased, and Joe had submitted; but 
from that day the brothers had not spoken to each 
other, and the six little States, who loved each 
other, had been separated. 

Seth’s Zourl—whose rea] name was Missouri— 
had just declared that she should send a valentine 
to Uncle Joe. 

“1 met him down at the branch the other day,” 
she said, “and he talked to me real nice. I felt 
sorry for him, because he said that Tennessee 
could never go without crutches any more.”” 

Lous'any and Georgia said they were quite sure 
that Zouri would be whipped if she did not keep 
away from Uncle Joe’s folks and stop sending 
valentines there. But Zouri was the youngest of 
the three, and not old enough to be very cautious; 
besides, she had a little curly red head and her 
father's own wilful spirit. 


The Letter. 


She went on, painfully writing the words of her 
valentine: 


“Deer Unker Joe, { luv you! wish you wud cum 
over an set on the uther aide of the chimly like 
you use to. Pa won't let enybody set there now. 
im sorry Teuny has to go on cruches. frum your 
loving valentine.” : 





Taint right, Zourt, 
punish you for It.” 

“Besides, who'll take it over to Uncle Joe?’ 
asked Georgia. 

“Twill,” said Zouri, as she shook back her red 
curls and picked up her sunbonnet from the grass. 
“Taint any use to bother me about it, ‘cause I’m 
going to vend ft, and I don’t care.” 

Zouri was eo young—scarcely eight years old— 
and so much accustomed to being petted, that 
such opposition as this hurt her feelings deeply. 
But it did not shake her resolution. 

She bad written the valentine that she bad meant 
from the beginning to write. She left Georgia and 
Loutstana now, and ran, pattering her bare feet 
over the grasa, to the fence that separated the 
yard from the roadway. 

“She's gone to the fields where pa is,” Georgia 
said, as she watched Zouri disappear down the 
roadway. 

“Yes, and what’s more,” Louisiana answered, 


“she'll make pa say she can up and do anything 
she wants to.” 


Lous'any eaid. “ Pa'l 





‘They were right in guessing that Zouri had gone 
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to find her father. She knew that he was some 

where in the fields, looking about his farm and 

planning the spring sowing. 

Every few moments her voice rang out In a loud 
call: “Poppy, where are you?” 

‘At last, from a distance, she heard the answer: 
“Halloo! Zouri, 18 that you? I’m down in the 
potato field!” 

When she reached him he placed her on the 
highest rail of the fence while he stood beside her 
and Hstened. There had always been a strong 
bond of sympathy between him and this little girl; 
perhaps because she was ‘a chip of the old block.” 

“What's the matter with Poppy’s little gal?” he 
asked. 

“It's Lous’any and Georgia; they've been bother. - 
ing me.” 

Zouri's checks were flushed and her eyes bright, 
and it seemed as if her hair took on a more defiant 
curl than usual. 

Seth looked at her fora moment. Then he took 
her sunbonnet from her hand and placed it on her 
head. 

“What have they been bothering you about, 
honey?” 

Zourt quietly took the sunbonnet off as she an- 
awered: “Because I said | was going to do some- 
thing you didn’t want me to. But I just have to do 
tt, Poppy ! It would make me feel so bac if I didn’t.” 

‘Seth's face looked grave. It wasa puzzle to him, 
sometimes, to know how to deal with Zourl. 

“Well, honey,” he said, soberly, “did you come 
‘way out here to get me to let you do a thing after 
Thad told you you couldn't?” 

“No, Poppy,” she said, “] just come to get you 
to make Georgia and Lous’any let me alone and 
stop being mean to me.” 

“Zouri, is it anything bad you want to do?” 

No, it aint!” 
“What is it, honey? 
“T can’t tell, yet; it’s a secret.” 

“Will you tell Poppy sometime?” 

“Yes, if you aint mean to me like Lous'any and 
Georgia.” 

He was silent. She slipped from the fence and 
took his hand, and they started together across the 
fields toward home. 

“Zourl, put on your sunbonnet; you'll catch 
cold.” 

Zouri obeyed. “Poppy.” she aaid, “what did 
you and Uncle Joe get angry about? Did he treat 
you mean when you wanted to do anything?” 

Seth started. Joe had been in his mind more 
than once that day, because it waa the anniversary 
of the planting of the stake, and Seth had stood for 
half an hour by the side of the stake, recalling the 
circumetances connected with It. 

“No, Zourl; Joe wasn't exackly mean tome. I 
reckon he was better’n I was, when it comes to 
that.” 

“Then Iaint going to be mad with him,” she an- 
swered, and the sunbonnet came off again. “Any. 
how, Tennessee’s got to go on crutches all her life, 
an’ I’m sorry.” For once, Zouri was almost ery- 
ing. 

“Is that a fact, Zouri? Little Tenny on crutches 
—all her life, too! What if it was you, Zouri?” 

There was no anawer, and they walked home the 
rest of the way in silence. 











Zouri and Uncle Joe. 


St. Valentine’s Day was clear and beautiful. 
‘There was peace between Seth’s little States. 

Soon after dinner, without a word to any one, 
Zour put ona clean dress, and hanging her sun- 
bonnet on her arm, started away on her mission. 

Seth had been watching her all day. He saw 
her start from home, but he said nothing. 

She reached the point where the road crossed the 
head of the old mill-pond. She knew that Uncle 
Joe’s was not far beyond. But Zouri had never 
been very brave about crossing the pond; there 
was only a narrow plank-way across, and it seemed 
so near the water, and so many fishes and nolsy 
frogs and other queer creatures lived right under 
this plank, and the water looked xo quiet and dark. 

When Zourt reached this point in her journey, 
she stopped a momenta little frightened and was 
almost ready to turn back and go home. But she 
did not do this. She began to sing, and as she sang 
she ran lightly across the plank. 

Zouri was on Uncle Joe’s farm now, and hoped 
to find him in some field not far away. As she 
went along the roadway, looking to the right and 
left, she saw, on a little rise of land, the figure of a 
man. He was standing between her and the sink- 
ing eu, and a warm, soft light shone over bis 
face. 

“Uncle Joe! Oh Uncle Joe!” she called. 

“Land sakes! If that aint Seth's little Zourl,” he 
muttered, as he started toward her. 

“No, don’t come yet,” she called again. 
ready.” 

He stopped, and stood waiting. 

“What on the earth’s brought Zour over here? 
I'll vet Seth don’t know it! That child’s just the 
apple of Seth’s eye. Well, if she can get around 
him, there’s something in her.” 
cle Joe, are you listening?” 

“Yes, honey—talk on.” 

“Well, I've put it in that old hollow tree down 
here. When I’m gone, you go and get it. Gootl- 
by, Unele Joe!” 

“Good-by, Zouri! Can’t you wait a bit?” 

He watched her sunny little figure, the clean, 
fresh dress, the dangling sunbonnet, and the soft, 
dancing curls as she flew along toward home 
again. 

“Well, I reckon I'll have to see what it 1s,” he 
said. 

He walked slowly to the edge of the fleld, vaulted 
over the rail-fence, and crossed the road to where 
the old hollow tree stood. He stooped and put his 
hand within, and then drew it out with a shame 
faced alr. 

“Just one of Zouri’s jokes, I reckon. She'll 
{hink I'm an old fool to come down here at all.” 

Then he leaned against the tree with one hand 
resting on ite trunk. ‘Just four years ago yester- 
day since Seth and 1 stopped speaking, and this 8 
the first time one of his family’s been on my land, 











T aint 














to my“knowing. Not another one of ’em would 
dure to come but Zourk” 
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He shuffied around again to the hollow. “I 
reckon I'll try once more,” he said. 

This time he dropped upon his knees, put his 
arm far into the opening and felt carefully around. 
He found it, all crumpled and not very clean. 
Then he slowly opened and read it—the little 
scrawl that had cost Zouri so much to write. 

It was like a message from Seth, and all the old. 
time love for his brother came into Jve’a heart as 
he read Zouri’s valentine. 

“[’m sorry Tenny has to go on cruches.”” Here 
was the great sorrow of Joe’s life, for Tenny was 
to him what Zouri was to Seth, and all her young 
strength had gone, and left her a patient, suffering 
ttle cripple. 

So he stood there and wept over Zouri’s tender 


words. “God bless her for sending it,” he mur. 
mured. 

As he stood there he heard her calling from far 
down the road: 

“Uncle Joe! Oh Uncle Joe!” 


He turned and saw Zouri running toward him, 
somewhat pale and frightened. Ile stooped and 
held open his axms, and she rushed into them. 
Then he kissed her silently. 

“I was afraid to cross the plank at the pond,” 
she said. 

“Never mind, Zour!,” he said, “I'll take you 
over the pond.” 

He held her gently in his arms and carried her 
as easily as if she had been a baby. 

“Did you get it, Uncle Joe?” she whispered. 
Yes, honey, it was the best little letter that ever 
had. How’d you happen to send it, Zouri?”” 

“'Cause I wanted to, after you told me about 
Tenny; and | aint angry with you any more, Uncle 
Joe! I told Poppy 80, too.” 

“Pm very glad, Zouri. We'll be good friends 
now, won't we, honey?” | 
The day was drawing to a beautiful close. All 
along by the side of the water and in the woods 
and fields the sounds of night could be ‘heard, as 
the shadows of twilight grew longer, and the last 

rosy light of the day melted into darkness. 

Zouri slipped from Uncle Joe’s arms to the 
ground after they had safely passed the pond, but | 
she held his hand, and he saw that he must take 
her home, or at least within sight of the house. 

“Zouri,” he asked, “did your father know you | 
were going to bring me that valentine?” | 

“No; 1 wouldn't tell him what it was. He knew 
1 was going to do something he didn't want me to; 
but Georgia and Lous’any knew, and they told me 
I'd be whipped for it. But I won’t!” 

They were drawing near home now. The lighted 
candles and lamps shone with a cheerful ght in 
the darkness. 

“Pll leave you at the big gate, Zuri. You won't 
be afraid, then, I reckon.” 

Zouri did not answer, and Joe felt a pain at his 
heart as the thought came that, after all, the child 
did not care whether he went further or not. 

“Here he comes!” she cried, suddenly. ‘He's 
hunting for me, I reckon. Now he’ll make you | 
come in and sit on the other aide of the chimly !” 

Yes, there was Seth coming along the road to 
meet them. Jve pressed Zourl’s hand tightly in 
his, and was silent. 

Seth called out in the darkness: ‘“Zouri, is that 
you?” 

“Yes, Poppy, I and Uncle Joe. He brought me 
home.” 

Seth stopped an instant, and then came nearer. 

“Is it you, Joe?” 

“Yes, Seth; mean’ Zour.” Joe felt the need of 
companionship just then. 

“Shake hands with Uncle Joe, Poppy! He’scom 
in’ In to sit in that chair across the chimly from | 
you. I asked him to!” 

Seth held out his hand, and sald: “Come on, Joe, 
that chair’s been empty these four years. I reckon 
you'd better come in and use it to-night. Zouri’s 
got better sense than her father.” 

“I told him ‘bout Tenny, Uncle Joe, an’ he’s 
sorry, too,” said Zouri. 

Seth laid one hand on Joe’s shoulder, while with 
the other he led little Zour! towurd the house. 
Both arm-chairs were filled that evening, and a 
Uttle curly-headed girl sat first on the knees that 
occupied one chair, and then on those which occu 
pied the other, until at last she fell asleep in Uncle 
Joe's arms, and was carried to bed with his kiss | 
and blessing resting on her forehead. | 

‘There aint many like her, Seth,” he said. “You | 
ought to be mighty thankful you've got Zouri. I'd 
lay down and die this minute if I could see my 
Tenny strong and hearty like her.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“Did you suspect what she was up to, Seth?” 

“1 wasn't rightly certain but it had something to 
do with you or Tenny. But Zourl's queer, and 
when she sets out to doa thing, there’s no stopping 
her. So I generally keep still and wait till she’s 
done it before 1 say much.” 

“Did you ever know anybody elae like that, 
Seth?” 

Then there was a laugh—a laugh brought back 
from the past years of love and brotherly kindness, 
and it was full of promise for the years to come. 

In a few days there was a reunion at Seth's home 
of the efx little States. 

They were all there, Missouri heading the list. 
Next to her was little Tennessee, with her crutches, 
then Lous‘any, Georgla, Florida and Virginia. 

1 do not know if other States huve been ardded to 
this Union since, but J do know that Zouri’s Valen 
Une brought back a peace that has been abiding 

HELEN F. KENDRICK. 
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“I WONDER how many of you know the meaning 
of mercy,” said a tencher “in a Chinese mission 
school, and a dozen brown hands were held up. 

“Very good. Now you, Chang, may give usan | 
Mustration. of its “nieaning,” and Chang said, | 
“Melican lady give Chinese boy gliahes to wash | 
One plate fall on floor and blake in thlousand ; 
Pleces. Melican lady cly loud, ‘Oh, merey | 
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A TEACHER asked her class in natural history 
whether there was more than one species of kan.’ 
roo. “Yes, ma’am,” said one of the boys; 
“there are two—the kangaroo and the kanga- | 
Tooster."—CAfcago Tribune. | 
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Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOURS. 


We conduct parties of young (and old) riders over the 
Continent of Lee ‘the ioe way to see the Old 
World. Mags ineer roads. Two trips this Summer. 

Switzerland, Germany, Holland and England. 








io, 3, $80—round trip. Party limited. “If you 
{itt of golhge write RAP Elwell, PorLann, Mik 


LADIES, ‘we want a reliable woman in every 


County, to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr, NicHOLs’ CRLE- 
BRATED SPIRAL SPKING CLASP8 AND CORSETS. Wi 
to $% per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
stock on consignment. §3 Sample Corset free, con- 
ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample 
and terms. Nichols & Co., % E. 14th St., New York. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses 
Plushes. Before buying elsewhere, send 
for our prices and samples. Enclose 10 
cents towards paying for the samples and 


, and we will send you $ Food 
sized samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 





Silks for this Summer. 


You will need an India Silk this year for 
Summer Dress. Buy one now. 

The variety is almost endless; and we 
have qualities from 50 cents to $1.25 per 
yard. 

Send for samples. If you wish figured 
patterns, write whether you wish them in 
White, Colored or Black grounds. 

Drap de Nocta and Jesso Faconné are 
two new and favorite weaves. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


Patented Apr. 22, 189. 





Sterling Silver Inlaid at 
points most expot 








2 f six, any pat 
graved, $4.00 ; 


with Gold Bo 


xtra. 
If you cannot obtain them of your jeweller 
send vo us for catalogue. Accept no substitute: 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


wl, $1.00 € 


ABOUT MILK. 


Dipping milk out of cans 
peddied about the street, 
subject to dust and rain 
and drip from the reins 
and hands of the driver, is 
unhealthy and dirty. 

Ask your dealer in every 
place to use the WHITE- 
MAN MILK JARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE, 


and give it to them. You 

will never have it the old 

way again. Samples, 25c. 
A. V. WHITEMAN, 


144 Chambers Street _N. Y. Patented, April 17, 38. 


GLVMBIAS’ 


% ) 












POPE MFG. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren 8t., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Teething Made Easy. 


Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 
teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-Food.” 


This remedy is made of the nutrient ele- 
ments nece: y to bone growth. Its use 
prevents or cures rickets, scald head, spasms, 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, scrofula, brain 
troubles, and all diseases incidental to the 
teething period. It is absolutely harmless, 

For sale by leading druggists. Send tw: 

stamp for pamphlet * Teething Mud 
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THE REYNOLDS MFG, CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Teakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
4t ts soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in {ts preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more ect 
nomical, costing less thun one 
centa cup. Itiedelictous, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persone in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &00., Dorchester, Mass, 
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Home er, 


Aap ine Seskter th 
For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because | 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery | 
slides it right along, and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. The Medical 
Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 

















weak spot. Write meif you want to know 
more about it. 
ESTABLISHED 1m 1801 


BARRY 
TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


Hair & Skin. 


An elegant dressingexqusitely perfnmed, removesall 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
tiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, digeases of the « 
ekin, glands and muscles, and guickly healing cuts, | 
burns brnises, sprains, &c. All Druggists or by Mail, 
50 Cts. LAY & CO,,44 Stone St, New York- 
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<** PERFECTION 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


No Home Complete Without It. 
Simple To Use. Never Wears 
Bl Out. Made of tin, Mostaseful, conveni- 

cl if. te kind 
or barrel, 
Bsifter panandscoop. WIL Pay For 

Iteelf'in a short time by aaving waste, 

time and labor. Keepsout dust, vermin, 
B etc, Preserveaflour from mould and musti- 
BL ness, Enough for baking sifte 

minute, It pleases everybody. Satisfar 


tion guaranteed, Sent by express on re. | 


“ SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., 
489 & 491 Carroll Avenue, (bicago, Il. 








Children 


always 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo= 
Phosphites of Lime and Soda Is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy It her tha 
Otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER It le Indeed, and the 
little lade and laasies who take cold, 
¥, May be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott's Emulsion after thelr 
meals during the winter se on. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations, 




















saa(uticura 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 

Scalp, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 

crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss 
of hair, elther af al 





rf imple, ecrof! lous, heredi or conta- 
jous, are speed! rmanently, economically, and 
forallioly cured by tho Conicuna Rewepies, consisting 
of Curt t Boar, 


icURA, the great in Cure, CURA 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Ski 

est of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and 


all other remedies fail, CUTICcURA ES are the 
only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and dally effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases all 
other remedies com : 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, S0c.; Soap, 2c. ; 
LVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, 


Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 
Dlackh oily skin 
Ee Pimples, fovented by Gotcona Boar? A 
Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curicura ANTI-PaIn PLasTER. 2 cents, 





E ENJOY both the 

method 
and results when Syrup of Figs is taken; it is 
pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels, cleanses the system effectually, dispels 
colds, headaches and fevers, and cures habitual 
constipation. Syrup of Figs is the only remedy 
of its kind ever produced, pleasing to the taste 
and acceptable to the stomach, prompt in its 
action and truly Leneficial in its effects. Pre- 
pared only from the most healthy and agreeable 
substances, its many excellent qualities com- 
mend it to all, and have made it the most pop- 
ular remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale 
in §0c. and $1 bottles by all leading druggists. 
Any reliable druggist who may not have it on 
hand will procure it promptly for any one who 
wishes to try it. Do not accept any substitute. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
LOUISVILLE, KY., | NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Vut up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed Ou recelpt_of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 8S MaldeuLane, New 


peice, 
YOrk. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE 5! 


‘Phe practice of throwing overboard from ships 
letters enclosed in sealed bottles, nturies old. 
Hollow copper spheres and oaken barrels have 
also been used as sea letter-car in attempts 
fo trace the direction of ocean currents, or to send 
word from persons at sea to friends on land. 
Barnacles readily attach themselves to these drift | 
ing letter-holders, and sink them. Only a few of 
the many messages that have been thrown into the 
have been recovered. 















Columbus encountered 4 hurricane near the 

‘Agores, in M93. Fearing that his ship would not 

outlive the storm, he wrote on parchment a ile 

: ceription of his discoveries, enclosed It in a cask 

SSicact it into the sea. The precious document 

has never been found. Clement Wragge, the 

Mieteorologist, threw overboard one hundred and 

fity bottle messengers during the passage from 

‘Australia to England, in 18i8. Only six of them 

have been heard from. One was picked up, in 

Mobile Bay, having travelled five thousand five 
hundred miles in two years. 

‘Sometimes a sea-messenger long escapes notice 
on a little-frequented ‘One sent from an 
Xinerican ship, in 1837, was picked up twenty-one 
years later on the west coastof Ireland, | Another, 
xent adrift in 1826 from the English ship, Blonde, 
was picked up sixteen years afterward on the 
coast of France. 

In tsig.a whaleship found & sealed bottle floating 
atsea. Itcontained doc J. Frank- 
lin, dated June 3 
after that illustrious 
North Pole, never to ret 

‘A remarkable message 
sent from the East Indi 
M'Gregor. It read 

“The ship Kent, Indiaman, is on fir 
Joanna, and myself commit our, «| 
hands of our blessed Redeemer. Hi 
us to be quite composed in the awful prospect of 
entering eternity. D.W.N. M’GREGOR, Mareh 1, 
1835, Bay of Biscay. 

This message was picked up on the shore of 
Barbadoes, September 30, 1825. But those on 
poard the ‘Kené had escaped the fate which they 
had awaited with such fortitude. Before the Kent 
sank, a passing vessel rescued its crew and passen- 
gers. 
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man, Kent, by Major 
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CAME BACK IN A SAUCER. | 


It is usually the owner who tries to find his lost 
jewels. A lost jewel that tried to find its owner 
Would have a story worthy of the Arabian Nights; 
and it is pretty nearly that kind of story that Mr. 
H. L. Constine, of New Orleans, told a reporter of 
the Seattle Pre: 


“When I was in 








Janta, Ga., some time ago,” 
said Mr. Constine, “I was'invited by a friend to 
visit a peach cannery in which he was employed. 
After 1 had completed my tour of the cannery T 
missed a valuable charm that I had been wearing 
on my watcb-chain. I was sorry to lose it, for it 
was a gift from a dead sister. f offered a ‘liberal 
reward, but to no purpose. 

“1 returned home, and gave up all hope of re. 
covering the charm. About two months ago 1 
came to the Pacific coast on business. 

“L arrived in Seattle about two weeks ago, since 
which time Ihave been visiting friends who live 
near Yesler Avenue. Yesterday noon I was down 
toyn and stepped Into a restaurant for lunch. | 

“After eating a hearty lunch I called for some 
peaches and crean 
and was in the act 


























T started to eat the peaches, 
of cutting one of them with a 
spoon, when the spoon struck some hard sub. 
stance. I worked the substance out and held it up, 
tothe light. It was my missing charm. 

“The story isa strange one,” concluded Mr. 
stine, “and I should hardly be willing to believe it 
myself if told to me by a stranger, but nevertheless 
every word of it is strictly true. ‘The only way I 
can account for the mysterious disappearance and 
recovery of the jewel is that it became disengaged 
from the chain when I was watching the perform. 
ance of a new coring and paring machine, in which 
Twas much interested, and fell among the peaches 
without my noticing it.” 
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A BLESSING IN THE BELL 





George Herbert tells us to 


“— Think when the bells do chime 
’Tis ange)s’ musick.”” 

Many a time their metallic voices have carried 
to the most discouraged, and even the most 
hardened, souls suggestions of better things and 
happier days. The Young Churchman says: 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION 


» stomach Use 
To relieve cramp and pain in the s 
«Brown's Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
and {sexcellent for both internal and external use[ Adv. 






So mixed, rare Australian, etc., 10e.;100 var. 
Ghd nice album, Ibe, Mus. ist free. Agts 
Vvanted. 40 pere.com. F.P. VINCENT, Chath 


C 700 fine, all different, 0 cents. An 
4801 price-list sent op application. 
Sheets on approval to responsibl 


Iron, 8 Summer 5 
parties, _E. A+ Holton, 8 Sunrmer 
ASTHMA tupep wx esky 
eI Send. us_¥i . 
1 MiG UR) Bottle 
Sree EROS. ROCHESTER, New Y ork. FRE E 
oY for you! $2.00 to $3.00 a day- 
want acto ce fats for the famous Ink-Erasing 
‘Every Book keeper and Business Man needs it. 
Exel a eH NL AT 
E Netritory in your vicinity. WILK 
Exclustve, terry 2'chambers Sia New York. 
THE Most RELIABLE Foop 
for Infants & invalids. 
Not amedicine, but a5] pecially pre- 
pared Food: 2a ns: apt 
stomach. 4 si 8. 
Ghiet free, WOOLRICH & CO. 
sry label), PALMER, MAss. 


Fr 
STAMPS 






























nt. profit to you. 















Book-keeping, Business Forms, e- 
fie. Penmanship, Shorthand, ‘ete. Low 
rates. Distance no object nouncement free. Ad- 
dress, BRYANT & STRATTO! jain St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


J. W.g Scorr C0., LO, Stamp Catalogue 26c. 
" Catalogue of prices paid for all valua- | 
ble U.S. Coins, 10e. Circulars free. 
165 Furtox Street, New Yor« City, 
COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


AREA, 165 Furor STREET EN ay 
offers both sexes the best 
educational advantages at the 
Jowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 


sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. | 
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zores, ise; 4 Bolivia, Bosnia, 1 
‘eylon, Ter: 25 Egypt, 8e.; 4 
Hayti, 10 feligoland, 32 pine, Wbe.; 18, 
India ’s Mexico, 1864, 9¢.; 4 Persia, 10c.; 20 8} ain, 10c. 


Cheapest approval sheets. 35 per cent. com. Reference 
Feaulred, list tree. C. Drew, Bor 820, N. ¥.City. 


(NEW, FASCINATING, INSTRUCTIVE 
GAMES 


AFRICA 


OR CONTEST OF THE 


SEARCR EXPEDITIONS 


Three games iu gue. Any number can 
play. dir. and Drs. Henry M. Stante 
Write that’ the game is very interestin) 
and amusing, and they are delighted 
with it. By nail, prepald, on receipt 
of $1.0, Geo, F, Cook, Manutr. 
Glenn Bldg, Cincinnati, 0. For circular send stamp. 


BABY CARRIAGES\ 


Imake a specialty of manufactur. 
ing Baby Carriages to sell direct 
foprivate parties: | You can 
therefore, do better with me than 
with a dealer. Carriages 


Delivered Free of Charge 


to all points in the United States 
Z\ send for Illustrated Catalogue 


SHAS: RAISER, Mifr., 
62.64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, 


ARPENTER QRGANS 


instrament c-1 OW PRICES 














4 “2 

















‘and sold at 


juality con- and deliver. 
quality cfm Cash or on Installments 64 at sour 
home, freight paid.” Send for catalogue ‘or new designs to 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Home Office: BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
West’n Offlen: J. Howard Foote, 207 & 209 Wabash Ave. (hieago,Il! 


A Cc E Vi FOR ALL WHO aT] 
9 

‘OUR NEW (z89x) BOOK, BU | LD 
“COTTAGE SOUVENIR,” No. 2. 


A book of handsome BUILDING DESIGNS, 


Si will send be rospect 
je pages of this works “Address 
'. BARBER & © Areh’ts, Knoxvill 
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BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALEKS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 





U = PPM Y Toroush and practical In 
struction given by Mar in | 
HOME StUby cee aie 





OUR ELEGANT 
a SE GYAL GUE FREE. 
7% JOHN C.HAYNES € © 
MANNA 


‘Breeders of 








Hartz Mount 
restore the song of 
Yent their ailments and 
condition, Asihera Seat by 
She Sold by ail d A 





33QuRT STAND 694 WaSHINeTONSTBosran mass, 
__ BB@URTST AND 694 Af 


FEBRUARY 12, 1891. 








Sdoz. of 3 good kinds, 25c. 30 
of 4inds, early to late, 1. How 



































z Plants 
EBERRY bin, [ei tinasemnee a stlae 
side indelible ink, ink pid and tweezers; put up iu 
> DOUBLI “Mllkinds cheaper than 
Breech-Loader 
| $7.75 
RIFLES $2.00) POWELL & CLEMENT, 
PISTOLS 75¢ “watoars clocks. br. Cincinnati, Ohlo 
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a= Bestever known. 

gé ‘agents Wanted Beergwbere. 
Be Send for Circulars. 

3. FE. J. KNOWLTON, 
ae = Fe ‘Ann Arbor, Mich. 
See = 
TELECGRAPHY. 











Learner's. manual of complete instruction, 
scription of instruments. 
ric Bell Batte 


REE 
Bunnell & € 


lew Y 





ee 
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and_ the, Best. 
Pocket Cutler: 


15 
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Ley Es 
dope TCI, Aay sue. 10s, oF pamo, wen & wate On, Lote RYDE 
Rubber Stamp Co. P13, New Haven, Conn, 








P 33 1-3 per ¢. com. 10 val 
oe. Pricecliste and veniam 

plete, 20c."Price-lis 
fersfree, Add. MOUND CITY STAMP 
B 00., 1201 Washington Av4»St. Louis, Mo 


Send 2c. Stamp for Our “@@ 





New Designs for Roman Embroidery, 


‘Appress: WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass, 


in Book and Shaiw 
for Mail 


Made 





Agents wanted. Sample Book or Shaw] 6tr; 
waid for 10 ct: 


P TIE CO., Sidney, N. ¥ 
NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
AF Peck's INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 

i 






CUSHIONS, Whispers heard. Com- 
sting Sucgenstul where ll | Ree: 
ISCOX, only, B53 Broadway, 
f ook of roots FRER. 


fortable and self 
dies fail. Sold by. 
York. Write for Iljustrated Book of 





Simple, Perfect and Self-Regalating. Hun. 
agen if successful operation, Quaranteed 
¢o hatch larger percentage of fertile exes 
ot less cost thant any other hagcher. Bend 
6c for illus Oata. STAHL, 


Crrewl 


Heavy Netting Best made. 


(STEEL WIRE.) Catalogue FREE. Writo 


SEDGWICK BEOS., RICHMOND, IND. 
ww WAHL SULTO! stern Agent, 
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PRINTER, ” Postpaid on! 
INGERSOLL & I 
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6 for $1.00. 
NY. 
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and ‘male ‘big 
Fin for spare 
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i Y & CO. 


‘Have you 


seen the new steel cooking utensils that 
are delighting every good housckeeper ? 
‘Ask ‘your dealer for “NEVER-BREAK” 
Spiders, Stew Pans, Griddles, and Ket- 
tles. Finer than the finest, they are a 
complete revolution. Write for illus- 
trated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, 0. 
























We will mail goods to reliabl 
parties throughout the Unit 
States for approval, ‘The ne 
est styles and be: 

lowest pri 
Wired until they 

No obligation to’ keep 






ods. 


JOHN MEDINA, 








A touching incident occurred on Blackwell's 
Island when the bell of the new chapel was hung. 
It waa rung for the first thne to test Its sound, 
which is peculiarly resonant and sweet. After a 
few minutes’ trial, the arehdeacon, who had 
ordered the bell to be rung, sent word to stop the | 
ringing, fearing that it might annoy the inmates of 
the almshouse. At this moment, a lady who had 
heen visiting in the dormitories’ came ‘out to ask | 
as a favor that the ringing might be continued. 

She said that many of the poor old inmates had 
burst into tears when they first heard the sound of 
the bell; and they declared that it recalled to them 
the blessed Sunday bells of childhood in the home 
far away. The Sweetness of that tolling bell 
seemed to send a Denison through those dreary | 
wards, and to bring buck memories full of Christian 
comfort and aspiration to the inmates. 
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WASHINGTON’S DEATH. 


_Mr. George Ticknor, who wrote “The History of 
Spanish Literature,” and “The Life of Prescott,” 
remembered distinctly the death of Washington. 
He says in his diary : 








There never was a more striking or s 
‘ a 1 oF spontaneous 
tribute paid to man than was paid in. Boston, when 
the news came of Washington's death. , 

It was on December I, 1799, a little before noon, 




















and Mr. Ticknor says: “T often heard person. | 
way, at the time, that one could know: how far the | 
shad spread, by the closing of the shops. 


Each man, when he heard that Washi 

3 1 i ashington was 
Head, shut his store, as a matter of course, without 
constiltation, and ti two hours all business was 

father came home, and could 
“oy father A could not speak, 

Was g0 overcome. My inoth e nlarined we ac 
him in such a state, till he recovered enough to tell 
her the sad news. ‘For some time every one, even 
the children, wore crape on the arnt. No. boy 
could go into the street without it. T wore it 
though only eight years oli.” " 


















ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





TSEEDS Sven AWAY! 
2 


1 package Mixed 


‘variety of flowers, all sizes, forms and colors, valu: 
iow Shiri. 


1 packace 
i ; 
1 Conditional Cer 


eg he 
Fo onc nano ttae gtat SEO EE, 


and tell your 
Mention this paper. 





463 Washington St., 


“SECIVEN AWAY Se 
Sea eet 





‘and we will 





Poppy ot French Glant 
rtileate or Order for seeds, your ch 


You'll be delighted. Sen 





Seodmman and Florist, Liboning Pi. 
7 10 ets, 18 splendid Koscs, 81.00. 
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Miller Bros. 
STEEL PENS | 


are American 
, Ink Erasers and 
Co., Meriden, Conn. | 


15 GaN eee arene Bee 
cay ee 


Gend for stamp selections om approval. 





Ladies! sei casy icistaates caratocut: 


Painting etc. 
Special 7c. Stamrinc Outrir Offer. - Visiting Cards etc. 


HOLDFASTS inetustiethioe i. A 
Cl es a 
1o8 sc hags, Grain Bix bere 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


| FEN nL PRICES REDUCED 





ple Ink, Pad, ‘Tweezers, In 
noat case with catalogue and directions * HOW TO BE A 
nis | — 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS, <5. 


direct 
den, Conn, 





Fashionable Hair, W 


of goods at 
money Te- 
they are recelved. 


unsatisfactory. Send for cite. 


Boston, Muss. 


7 P- Be Ext de. for 8, Saymaker de Son, Dover De 
sai=@ EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 
EAGLE PRIUS —— 
eee 15 

‘buy, send stamp ‘for 
four minutes time. A complete success. T, 


agg Comstos ee sipbabets of rubber type, type, holder 
s 4. EAGLE 8: 
Catalogue. Address 
180 Main Street, 
mendous sales being made. Every family 





| Peo, PR. Esus, He. for 18. Slaymaker & Son, Dover, Del. 
vax with full instructions for use. | Satisfaction 
lsewhere, Before you 
Th The most wonderiul household article ever 
| DISH invented, Washes, rinses and dries dish 















| wantsit. Splendidterms, Agentscoin 

money. Absolutely no competition 

| Ilustrated circulars free. Addres: 
ell Co., 115 Cleveland, 


The Land of Tail 
‘Trees, Fine, Agri 
cultural Land, Rich 


| ASH GTON Mineral Deposits and 
Salmon Fisheries. For full information concerning the 
Pacific Northwest 

and the wonderful T 0 N 

country, send for a 


copy of the SEATTLE 
Post. CER, Specimen copies free, Address, 
TENCER CO., Seattle, Wash. 








GREATAMERICAN 


! Pow 
Gold Band or M: 
Set, Dinner S old Band Moss 
‘Rose Toile t, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
Castor, Webster's mlevionaty. and many other Pre- 

neDsrer culate, uddress The Great American 
and ‘sey Stre 0. Ww 


LYON & HEAL 


State & Monroe Srs.,Cuicaco. 
will_mall, free, 1 ar ee enlarged = 
Catalogue o natruments, / 
Uniforms and Equipments. 400 
Fine Ilustrations describing every ¥ 
article required by Bands or Drum \ 
Corps, including Repairing, Materials, 
‘Trimmings, etc. Contains Inatruc- 
tions for Amateur Bands, Exercises 
‘Scales, Drum Major's Tactics, By- 
‘and a Selected List of Band Music. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


Rose China Tea 





























































___900_ Marker Srrecr, PHILADELPETA, 72 GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
RINTING OUTELT. (eterna 
| Sa ee nn C O C O A\ 
LS. TODD ea casas 
Ln ik ees 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
"Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


‘Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts... .10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1. 
A 240-1. Farmers’ Scale. 00 
4000 1b. Hay or Stock Scal 
‘Forge and Kit of Tools. .....20. 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
OHICAGO'BCALE C0., Chicago, Ill. 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


This new ELASTIC 
TRUSS has a Pad different 
from all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts liself to all positions 
of thebody, whilethe ballin the 
1p presses back the intestines 
iat a8 @ person does with the 
gers “With light pressure | the 
Hernia Is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure It is easy, durable and ¢heap. Sent b 
mail. ‘hicago, 10. 
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STEE 
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ST. 
PRICES REDUCED, Sold by dealers. E the BES. 
MeMULLEN'S POULTRY NETTING. Newthing- 


ESCHER en Wi Wes dos Sse. 








BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M, Ferry & Co's 





Mandsomoly Illustrated 
exintieus or "** ROSES, 
sont FREE to any address 
12 NeW FRENCH UANNAs strong plants for $1.00 


7 New Prants and 7 Pkts. NEW and Raw WER 
aShioadd Winton Beoosiwe Mone Boos 











SFLOWERS 
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For the Companion 


MRS. RAYNE’S MONEY. 


“There's very, very little worth living for,” 
said Margaret Lee, looking disconsolately down 
the street, as she set out from her mother’s honse 
for her daily work. 

“That hot, humdrum store; those people, al- 
ways the same—looking out for themselves, never 
caring bow much trouble they give or how tor- 
turing thoy are with their whims! I always 
expected to earn my own living, but I didn’t 
expect to earn it this way. I’m tired of it; I'm 
tired of everything!" 

“You were pretty nearly late this morning,” 
said Janet Randall, the girl who stood at the sec- 
tion in the great store next to Margaret's. Janet 
and Margaret were fast friends, and were talking 
together in a moment's lull. 

“Yes, it was so delightful outside, and so close 
and stuffy in here!” said Margaret, 
with a balf-groan. 

“I saw Mr. Ives look rather sharply 
at you as you took your place.” 

“Oh, I dare say,”’ said Margaret. 
“Let him loo! 

“But you might lose your situation. 
You wouldn't like that.” 

“Well, I don’t know that I should 
care much. It’s one form of slavery 
here. The worst that could happen 
would be an exchange for another.”” 

“There comes your terror,” said 
Janet, gliding back to her own place. 

The “terror” was a lady who 

had of late much frequented her 
counter, looking over laces, 
giving a great deal of trouble, 
and seldom making a purchase. 
The saleswomen were allowed a 
small percentage upon sales—a 
fact which rendered such cus- 
tomers a severe trial to their 
patience. 

“] wish to match these pieces,” 
said the lady, showing some 
samples. 

Box after box was ransacked, 
and after half an hour’s search, 
two of the samples were 
matched. 

“I am quite sure we haven't 
anything nearer than this,” said 
Margaret, referring to the third. “See; it is so 
nearly like it that the difference could scarcely be 
s2en.”” 

“We have not looked in those boxes,” said the 
lady, glancing toward a row on a high shelf. 

“Those are of an entirely different style, 
madam.” 

But the lady insisted, and Margaret opencd tle 
boxes, one by one, for her leisurely inspection. 

Impatient customers, tired of waiting, went 
away. From’time to time Margaret caught sym- 
pathizing glances from Janet, but these were not 
all. She knew that she was being keenly ob- 
served by Helen Winter, a girl who stood near 
her on the other side. Helen had a cousin for 
whom she wished to obtain a situation in the 
store, and Margaret knew well that information 
of any failure in patience on her part would 
Promptly find its way to her employers. 

Margaret showed no sign of annoyance. 

“Tt seems to me you keep a very poor assort- 
ment,” said the lady, at last, turning away. 

Next came a party of customers who, it might 
Le hoped, would be less hard to please—a bevy 
of langhing high-school girls, who, satchels in 
hand, had come in to take a peep at finery for the 
approaching graduation exercises. 

They looked at laces, ruching and fans, with 
long discussions over every article, ending in 
Most cases with a decision to refer the matter to 
mother or sister. They were not very profitable 
customers, but it was pleasant to serve them. 

As the sound of their merry voices died away, 
8 feeling of longing for the good things which 
were a part of their happy, prosperous lives took 
Possession of Margaret. She had looked forward 
to these things once, before the cruel fortune 
came which had bound her to this tiresome coun- 
ter. Again the burden pressed heavily on her 
heart. 

As one of the relays of clerks was in the lunch- 
Toon, Mr. Ives, the superintendent, entered. 

“He has his speech-making face on,”” whispered 
Janet to Margaret. 

















| nd he's turning his attention toward us, 
| said Margaret. 

“Young ladies,” said Mr. Ives, presentl: 
am sorry to be obliged to inform yon that a cus- 
tomer has lost some money in the store. Mrs. 
Rayne visited several of the counters this morn- 
ing —" 


| “Oh yes, she did!” came in an undertoned | 


‘ groan from one or two victims. 
“And has reported 
| hundred-dollar bill." 


There was a sinall sensation, while many eyes! fancy. 


turned upon Margaret. 
“Those of you with whom Mrs. Rayne dealt 
will please make very careful search for the money 








| among your goods.” 
“Too bad!” exclaimed 

Janet, as the man left the 

room. That bothering 

woman kept you fooling over 

her trashy bits all the morning, 

Margaret, and now you'll have 

to spend the best part of the afternoon looking 

j for her bill. And after all, she has probably lost 

| it somewhere else, or not lost it at all.’* 

| yes,” said Margaret, ‘I shall have to go to 

| the bottom of every box, and shake out every 

piece in the stock, for she wouldn’t be satisfied 

until I had shown her the very last inch this 

morning. But I do hope some of us will find 

ity” 






store, and with patient hands and keen eyes she 
turned over her laces. 


, discussing, with anxious looks, the affair of the 
others with a face which showed that the graver 


| worries. 

“It’s a shame, I declare, 
Margaret's hand in her own, “for these rich 
people to come and make trouble for us poor 
girls abont their money !” 

“When they've so much of it that they don’t 
know how to take care of it!” chimed in another. 

“If I were so careless as to lose it, I should 
want to keep still about it.” 

Mr. Ives came about with a sober, inquiring 
look as the tired girls busied themselves in put- 
ting things in order after the day's work. 

Margaret began to pack the choicest of her 








laces, to be stored in the vault in which the | 





ly, “I | she had given up all hope of finding the bill. 


at the office the loss of a/ her eye, so vaguely in the gathering shadows that 






most valuable articles were put away at night, | 


‘0,”” Margaret replied; “but why don’t they 
her eyes still keeping up their search, although | open i y 


the door?” 

“They will, in a minute. 
,_, The safe was at the back part of the store, and | nation's sprung, 

| She made several journeys to it before the things | Adams to open it.”” 
| under her care were all pnt away. “IT hope she'll burry.”* 
| «What's that 2” “She's coming now. 

Inst a8 she was stepping out, after depositing | once.” 
her last arinful, something on the floor canght| Mrs. Adame, intercepted just as she was going 

out, was brought back in hot haste. She uttered 
8 little scream when she was told what was the 
matter. 

‘Why, I can’t remember the combination! 
Where's Mr. Barrow? Where's Mr. Price ? 

Quietly and firmly equal to the every-day 
demands upon her, Mrs. Adams failed completely 
in the moment of this emergency. With another 
cry of distress, she sank down in a hysterical 
condition. 

“Why, the girl will simother—she will die in 
there!" she exclaimed. 

“Where is Mr Price ?”” Janet asked, in desper- 
ation. 

“Mr. Price has gone to a lawn festival over in 
Elm Park,” said Mr. Ives. 

“Telephone to him, and tell him it is 
life or death whether he gets here im- 
mediately.” 

“Margaret!” again called Janet. 

“Yes?” 

“Have patience a little longer, dear. 
There is a delay in opening, but every 
thing is being done to get you out. 

Courage, Margaret! Speak to me!"* 
* Margaret called, “tell 
Mr. Ives—” 

“Yes, here I am.” 

“I—I_I've found—” 

The voice seemed to die away. 

“Go on, Margaret,” screamed 
Janet. But no answer came, 
save an occasional gasping mur- 
mur, and Janet crouched upon 
the floor in speechless agony. 

There seemed no hope. Mrs. 
Adams was more hysterical than 
ever, and could recall nothing of 
the combination. The telephone 
rang, but Mr. Price could not be 
reached. 

After the closing of the door, 
Margaret had turned and glanced 
about her, half-expecting to see 
some rays of light. But the ab- 
solute blackness frightened and 
oppressed her. 

“How dark!" she said. «I 
never really knew before what 
real darkness is.” 

She heard Janet's call faintly 
through the thick door, and after 
exchanging the first few words 
with her, waited with such 
patience as she could summon. 

The confusion of excited 
cry of joy snatched up something, and again ' voices outside very soon conveyed to her a 
turned toward the massive lor. thought that her danger of suffocation might be 

Creak—bang! Just as she reached it, it closed | greater than she had in the first few moments 
in her face. Without dreaming what this might | imagined. 
mean, she pushed on the door with her hand,| A slow terror crept to her heart, as the sounds 
calling out: “Iam here! Open, please!” | seemed to take on increased agitation, and one or 

But another creaking sound had mingled iteelf | two screams reached her strained ears. Her 
with her words. Mr. Ives, who had seen her | heart-beats came slowor, and her breath already 


You see, the combi- 
and they're bringing Mrs. 


We'll have you out at 


she was not sure that it was move than a passing 
Yet how could she be mistaken in that 
dim flash of dingy green? 

With a heart beating in sudden hope, she 


quickly ran back into the vault, and with a little 








1 











Margaret opened the Boxes one by one. 


; come out, had then turned his head to speak to i seemed difficult to draw. 


Margaret used every chance inoment of leisure | some one else, failed to see her rush in again, 
|to search for the mtssing bill. A heavy shower | and had turned the knob which set the combina- 
j brought a check upon the rush into the great | tion. 


) 


lost note. Margaret said little, but listened to the | it.” 
| concern had for the time shut ont all minor | please!" 


said Janet, taking }do not know it,” he said, gazing at Janet in floor. 





Jauct called again, and each one of her reas: 
ing words seemed to tell anew of the fate which 
| night be closing about her. 
Janet Randall sprang quickly toward him, | She guessed too well what the delay must mean. 
“Margaret Lee is in the vault!’ she said, ex- She knew that Mr. Barrow, the senior partner, 


| At closing-time the girls gathered in little knots, | citedly. |was out of town; that his junior lived in the 


“No; I saw Miss Lee come out before I closed | suburbs, and could not be reached before—what ? 
With strong shudderings she strove to draw a 
“She ran back. Hear her! Open it at once, | free breath, but already the suffocating air seemed 

to refuse any relief to her gasping lungs. In a 


“But I cannot. The combination is set, and I paroxysm of despair she flung herself upon the 





growing uneasiness. _ Life! life! life! How precious and beautiful a 
“Where is Mrs. Adains?” cried Janet to the thing it was! How sweet had been the light of 
girls who were gathering near. “She hasn't gone | the sun, and the freshness of the air! The modest 
home, has she? Bring her—quick! Margaret is | home with which she had been discontented, the 
shut up in the safe!” routine of work which had wearied her—how 
‘A chorus of dismay rose, while a number of their details seemed to stand out in vivid bright- 
the girls hurried to seek Mrs. Adams, who was! ness! How delightful would be the bum of the 
the only employee who knew the combination. | busy store, how kindly the most unsympathizing 
“Margaret!” cried Janet, going close to the j face in it would seem to smile upon her! 
door. | And her mother! With a cry of anguish, 
“Yes, Janet, here ] am!" i Margaret sprang up, and tried in vain to call out. 
“Q Margaret, you're not frightened, are you?” | She scarcely heard the sounds without, thongh 


“the vault, but through the clamor of joy and fear 
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she had a dim sense that Janet was calling her | 
However, with the thought of home came a 
determination not to give up while there might be 
hope. She remeinbered having heard that bad 
air sinks to the floor, and again forced herself 
upon her feet. P 

But her limbs tottered, and with trembling 
hands she felt for a small step-ladder which she 
knew was in the vault. She brought it close to 
the door, and so leaned upon it that if her senses 
failed it would keep her from falling. 

In doing this, she noticed that she still held io 
her hand the bill which she had found. She 
crumpled the bit of paper in fierce anger. Had 
she, indeed, given her life for it? ; 

Then a fearful thought came; when those with- 
out should at last reach her, might there not be 
some who would believe she had concealed the 
money with the intention of keeping it? 

‘The dreadful suggestion spurred her to one last 
effort. If she could tell them how she had found 
it, no one conld think that she had stolen it— 

But an iron hand seemed closing upon her 
throat as she again strove to speak. Her voice 
sounded to herself hollow and indistinct, a8 with 
her last conscious breath, she tried to send it 
through the iron door. 

‘Two minutes later Mr. Barrow, who was sup- 








posed to be at his summer cottage among the 
mountains, entered the store, aud looked in sur- 
prise upon the scene of confusion. 
«The combination. Open the vault, quick !”" 
Mr. Ives had gone to find experts to force open 


the girls soon contrived to let Mr. Barrow know 
what was wanted. 

He knew the combination, and at a few turns 
of his hand the Leavy door swung open, and 
Margaret fell forward into the arms waiting to 
receive her.” 

In less than half an hour she opened her eyes 
to gaze into the kindly ones which smiled and 
cried over her. 

«J received a telegram calling me back on im- 
portant business,” Mr. Barrow explained, “I 
did not guess how important it might prove to 
be.” 

([t must have been sent straight from Provi- 
dence," whispered Janet. 

Margaret was taken home in a carriage by 
Janet and Helen Winter. As the carriage was 
about to drive away, Janet held out to Mr. Ives 
the hundred-dollar bill, which she had taken from 
Margaret's hand. 

“No,” he said; “let her return it to its owner.” 

Mrs. Rayne came to see her, and cried and 
laughed as Margaret told how the Dill was found. 

“You poor dear child! To think what a result 
imy carelessness might have had! It caught on 
some of your laces, and then dropped into the 
yault. Now I shall positively never take it back. 
I'm sure you earned it, going into that dreadful 
place for it.”” 

Margaret's face whitened at the thought of 
accepting the money. 

«J ghall feel that you have not forgiven me if 
you refuse to keep it,” said Mrs. Rayne. «Put it 
jn the bank for a nest-egg. I think you will have | 
more to add to it, for I have told Mr. Barrow | 
that, of all the saleswomen I have ever met, you 1 
are the most patient, attentive and ladylike. 1} 
fancy he knows when he has an employee worth 
paying well.” 

“I think I found something more than the | 
money,” said Margaret. 


——+o—__—_ 


AN ERMINE BY FLASH-LIGHT. 


‘A subscriber has recently sent us a photograph 
of a very large and beautiful ermine, in its white 
winter pelage, taken under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. 

Our correspondent's family consists of two 
daughters, young Isdies, sixteen and eighteen 
years of age, who last summer became much in- 
terested in photography. Their home is in one of 
the extreme Northern States of the country, where 
they have a farm, and what is more to the point 
of our story, a large hennery. 

One morning about the middle of December it 
was discovered that three fine “Plymouth Rock” 
chickens lay on the floor beneath their roost, 
dead—the brain of each having been very cleverly 
and cleanly removed through a small hole near 
the base of the skull. 

Immediately on observing this peculiarity in 
the marander’s manner of attack, our friend fan- 
cied that a weasel had levied upon him; but after 
noting the distance which the animal had been 
obliged to leap, laterally, to reach the roost, he 
came to the conclusion that it could hardly have 
been a common weasel, and must have been the 
weasel’s larger and less frequently seen congener, 
the stoat, or ermine. 

He understood the habits of this little epicure 
among the mustelide sufficiently well to know 
that it would, in all probability, return for the 
brains of three more chickens the following night, 
and continue the process indefinitely, unless its 
career were summarily cut short. 

‘The hennery building is a large one, not easily 
closed to the entry of so small and insidious a 
robber, and he could think of no better way of 
procedure than to post himself, with a bull’s-eye 
lantern and small shot-gun, just within a door- 
way, leading from a passage into the hennery, 





Sitting quietly here, 
and shoot the ferocious little disturber. 
breakfast table, than his daughters proposed 
amendment. 

ture of the rascal! 


will see whether you can shoot quicker than 
can take a picture!”” 


adopted. 
little alcohol lamp along with the rubber bulb 


flame, to produce the kind of light necessary 
securing a picture. 


ready for quick work. 


ing, well wrapped up in blankets and robes, 
the mercury was almost down to zero. 


eaves of the building. 


neck to bite into the brain. 


performance into the photograph. 
ee 


CLIMB. 


few ; 
Peopled and warm is the valley, lonely and cbill 


the stars of light. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BRIGAND OF SAN DIEGO. 


Southern California. 
winutes’ ride of Mexico. 


California called Tia Juana— pronounced 
Wanna. 


the government to mark the line between 
United States and Mexico. 


ico. 


the South Pole. 


the subject in hand. 


than one hundred years ago. 


and civilize the Indians. 


the City of Mexico to San Diego, although 


Mexico, where he died. 


and speak it with respect. 


ship ever since the days of the Deluge. 


Pacifie Ocean. 
city 
or eight railroads run together. 


The most populous part of 








at abont a level with the chicken-roost. 


is day—so tall 
he thought, at the first that stand to this / 
sounds of cominotion from the chickens, he might | seem to be dusting the stars with their splendid | 


be able to turn the lantern light upon the roost, 


But he had no sooner broached this plan at the 


“Let us watch with you!" they exclaimed 
cewith our camera and flash-light, and get a pic- 
We will flash the light and get 
a photograph, and you may do the shooting. We 


"As they were quite enthusiastic, the plan was 
During the day the camera was pre- 
pared for instantaneous photography, also the 


puffing a pinch of magnesia powder into the 


The camera was focussed as 
accurately as possible, in advance, and all made 


‘The party began the vigil at nine in the even~ 


‘They had long to wait. It was after one o'clock 
in the morning that the ermine was heard, effect- 
ing an entrance at a small crevice beneath the 


‘A minute or two later, they heard it leap down 
upon the roost. A sudden outery from one of the 
fowls succeeded, immediately. One of the girls 
then flashed the light; when they all plainly saw 
the white, slim creature on the back of one of the | ter. 
speckled chickens, in the very act of turning its 


A perfect picture was secured. And, meantime, 
paterfamilias blazed away with bis gun, and 
riddled both the ermine and the chicken with 
shot. But he was too late to get his part of the 


‘The easy path in the lowland hath little of grand or 
new, 

But a tolleome ascent leads on to a wide and glorious 
vi 


eight, 
But the peak that is nearer the storm-cloud is nearer 


—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


San Diego is one of the great new cities of 
It lies within only a few 
There is a pretty little 
Mexican town on the line between Mexico and 
Te | new bananas, oranges, olives, ull things, mdeed, 
In the centre of one of the streets 
stands a great gray stone monument, set there by 


To the south, several hundred miles distant, 
stretches the long Sea of Cortez, as the conquer- 
ors of ancient Mexico once called the Gulf of 
California, Beyond the Sea of Cortez is the long 
and rock-bound reach of the west const of Mex- 


Then come Guatemala and a group of little 
Central American Republics; then Colombia, 
Pera, and 80 on, till at last Patagonia points | 
away like a huge giant s finger straight toward 


But I must bear in mind that I set out in this 
story to tell you about “The Brigand of San 
Diego,” and the South Pole is a long way from 


T have spoken of San Diego as one of the great 
new cities, and great it is, but altogether new it 
certainly is not, for it was founded by a Spanish 
missionary, known as Father Junipero, more 


‘These old Spanish missionaries were great men 
in their day; brave, patient, and very self-sacri- 
ficing in their attempts to settle the wild countries 


This Father Junipero walked all the way from 


was more than fifty years old; and finally, after 
he had spent nearly a quarter of a century in 
founding missions up and down the coast of Cal- 
ifornia, he walked all the way back to the City of 


When it is added that he was a lame man, that 
he was more than threescore and ten years of 
age, and that he travelled all the distance on this 
last journey on foot and alone, with neither arms 
nor provisions, trusting himself entirely to Prov- 
idence, one can hardly fail to remember his name, 


This new city, with its most salubrious clime, 
is set all over and about with golden oranges, red 
pomegranates, great heavy bunches of green and 
golden bananas, and silver-laden olive orchards. 
‘The leaf of the olive is of the same soft gray as 
the breast of the dove, as if the dove and the 
olive branch had in some sort kept companion- 


San Diego is nearly ten miles broad, with its 
base resting against the warm, still waters of the 


is to the south, toward Mexico, where seven 
Then comes the middle part of San Diego City 


This is called ‘the old town,” and here it was 
that Father Junipero planted some palm-trees 


plumes. 

Here also you see a great many old adebe 
houses in ruins, old forts, churches, fortresses, 
an | barracks, built by the Mexicans nearly a century 
ago, when Spain possessed “California, and her 
gaudy flag floated from Oregon to the Isthmus of 
Darien. 

‘The first old mission is 8 little farther on up 
the coast, and the new college, known as the San 
we | Diego College of Letters, is still further on up the 
warm and salubrious sea-bank. San Francisco 
lies several hundred miles on up the coast beyond 
Los Angeles. Then comes Oregon, then Wash- 
ington, one of the newest States, and then Can- 
for|ada, then Alaska, and at last the North Pole, 
which is almost as far as the South Pole from my 
for | subject, the Brigand of San Diego. 

He was a little Aztec Indian, brown as a berry, 
slim and slender, very silent, very polite, and not 
at all strong. 

It was said that he had Spanish blood in his 
for | veins, but it did not show through his tawny 
skin. It is to be conceded, however, that he had 
all the politeness and serene dignity of the proud- 
est Spanish Don in the land. 

He was a student at the San Diego College of 
Letters, where there were several hundred other 
boys of all grades and ages, from almost all 
parts of the earth. 

‘A good many boys came here from Boston and 
other Eastern cities to escape the rigors of win- 
I remember one boy in particular from 
Philadelphia. He was o small boy with a big 





San Diego. 
The name of this boy from Philadelphia was 


ference in the main facts of the case. 


the world on the west, but the huge chaparral 


the | hills roll in on the east, and out of these hills the 
jack-rabbits come down in perfect avalanches 
at night. and devour almost everything that 


grows. 


with ears like those of a donkey, can ent down 


single night. 
The new college of course had new grounds, 


‘that wealth and good taste could contribute in 
this warm, sweet soil. But the rabbits! 
the | could not build a fence so high that they would 
not leap over it. 

“They are a sort of Jumbo grasshopper,” said 
a smart boy from Boston. 

The head-gardener of the college campus and 
environment grew desperate. 

“Look here, sir,” he said to the president, 


things. Why can’t they live up in the chaparral, 


and try to make the world beautiful? Now, 
go.” 

“Very well,” answered the president. “Offer 
a roward for their ears, and let the boys destroy 
them.” 

“How much reward can I offer?” 

“Five cents apiece, I think, would do," an- 
swered the lead of the college, as he passed on 
up the great stone steps to his study. 

‘The gardener got the boys together that evening, 
and said, “I will give you five cents apiece for 
the ears of these dreadful rabbits.” 

“That makes ten cents for each rabbit, for each 
rabbit has two ears!’” shouted the smart hoy 
from Boston. ; 

Before the dumfounded gardener could protest, 
be | the boys had broken into shouts of enthusiasm, 

and were running away in squads and in couples 
to borrow, beg or buy firearms for their work. 

‘The smart voy from Boston, however, with an 
eye to big profits and a long job, went straight to 
the express office, and sent all the way to the 
East for a costly and first-class shot-gun. 

The little brown Aztec Indian did nothing of 
that sort; he kept by himself, kept his own coun- 
sel, and so far as any of the boys could find out, 
paid no attention to the proffered reward for 
scalps. 

Bill Peterson borrowed his older brother's gun, 
and brought in two rabbits the next day. The 
Boston boy, with an eye wide open to future 
profits to himself, went with Peterson to the head- 
gardener, and holding up first one dead jack- 
rabbit by the ear, and then the other, coolly and 
deliberately counted off four ears. % 

‘The gardener grudgingly counted out two 
dimes, and then, with a grunt of satisfaction, 
carried away the two big rabbits by their long 
hind legs. 

As the week wore by, several other dead rabbits 
were reported, and despite the grumbling of the 
head-gardener, the tumultuous and merry students 
had quite a revenue, and their hopes for the future 


were high—especially when that artillery should 
arrive from Boston! 


the 

















nose, very bright and very brave. He was not 9 
friend of the little Aztec Indian, the Brigand of 


Peterson; the Boston boys called him Bill Peter- 
son. His name, perhaps, was William P. Peter- 
son; William Penn Peterson, most likely. But 
this is merely detail, and can make but little dif- 


‘As I said before, these college grounds are on 
the outer edge of the city. The ocean shuts out 


Wolves howl from these hills of chaparral at | 
night by hundreds, but they do little or no harm 
in comparison with the innumerable rabbits. For 
these big fellows, on their long, bent legs, and | 


with their teeth a young orchard almost in a 


You 
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Meantime, the little brown Aztec boy had done 
nothing at all. However, when Friday afternoon 
came, he earnestly begged, and finally obtained, 
leave to go down to his home at Tia Juana. He 
wanted very much to see his Mexican mother, 
and his six little brown Mexican brothers, and 
his sixty, more or less, little Mexican cousins. 

But lo! On Saturday morning, bright and early, 
back came the little Brigand, as he was soon to 
be called by the boys, and at his heels came tod- 
dling and tumbling not only his six half-naked 
little brown brothers, but dozens of his cousins. 

Each carried a bundle on his back. These 
bundles were long, finely-woven birds’ nets, and 
these nets were made of the fibre of the mis- 
named Century plant, the agave. 

This queer-looking line of barefooted, bare- 
headed, diminutive beings, headed by the silent 
little Brigand, hastily dispersed itself along the 
outer edge of the grounds next to the chaparral 
abode of the jack-rabbits, and then, while grave 
professors leaned from their windows, and a hun- 
dred curious white boys looked on, these little 
brown fellows fastened all their long bird nets 
together, and stretched two wide wings out and 
up the hill. 

Very quiet but very quick they were, and when 
all the nets had been unwound and stretched out 
in a great letter V far up the hill, it was seen that 
each brown hoy had @ long, heavy manzanita- 
wood club in his hand. 

Suddenly and silently as they came, they all 
disappeared up and over the hills beyond, and in 
the dense black chaparral. 

Where had they gone, and what did all this 
silent mystery mean? One, two, three hours! 
‘What had become of this strange little army of 
silent brown boys? 

‘Another hour passed. Not a boy, not a sign, 
nota sound! What did it all mean? 

Suddenly, down came a rabbit, jumping high 
in the air, his huge ears flapping forward and 
back, as if they had wilted in the hot sun. 

Then another rabbit, then another! Then ten, 
twenty, forty, fifty, five hundred, a thousand: 
All jumping over each other, and upon each 
other, and against the nets, with their long legs 
thrust through the meshes, and wriggling and 
struggling till the net shook as in a gale. 

Then came the long lines of half-naked brown 
| boys tumbling down after them out of the brush, 
and striking right and left, and up and down 
with their clubs. 

In less than ten minutes from the time they 
came ont of the brush, the little fellows had laid 
down their clubs, and were dragging the game 
together. 
| The grave professors shook their hats and 
handkerchiefs, and shouted with delight from 
their windows overhead, and all the white boys 
danced about wild with excitement. 

‘That is, all but one or two. The boy from Boston 
‘said savagely to the little Aztec, as he stood 
| directing the counting of the ears, ‘You're & 
Brigand! You're the black Brigand of San 
Diego City, and I can whip you!” 
| The Brigand said nothing, but kept on with his 

work. 
| Inalittle time the president and gardener came 








“these big-eared fellows are lazy and audacious forward, and roughly estimated that about one 


thousand of the pests had been destroyed. Then 


as they did before we came here to plant trees | the kindly president went to the bank and brought 


out one hundred silver dollars, which he handed 


[either these jack-rabbits must go, or we must to the little Brigand of San Diego in a big cotton 


handkerchief. 

‘The poor, timid little fellow’s lps quivered. 
| He had never seen so much money in all his life. 
| He held his head down in silence for a long time, 
| and seemed to be thinking hard. His half-naked 
‘tittle brothers and cousins grouped about, and 
seemed to be waiting for a share of the money. 

The boy's schoolmates also crowded around, 
just as boys will, but they did not want any of 
| the silver, and Iam sure that all, save only one 
or two, were very glad because of his good luck. 

Finally, lifting up his head, and looking about 
the crowd of his school-fellows he said, “Now, 
look here, I want every one of you to take a 
dollar apiece, and I will take what is left.” He 
taid the handkerchief that held the silver dollars 
down on the grass, and spread it wide open- 
| Hastily but orderly, his school-mates began to 
take up the silver, his own little brown fellows 
timidly holding back. 

Then one of the white boys who had hastily 
helped himself, saw that the bottom was almost 
reached; and with the remark that he was balf- 
ashamed of himself for taking it, he quietly put 
his dollar back. ‘Then all the others, fine, impul- 
sive fellows who had hardly thought what they 
were about at first, did the same, and the little 
brown boys came forward. 

They kept coming and kept taking, till there 
was nothing but the handkerchief left. 

One of the professors then took a piece of gold 
from his pocket, and gave it to the little “Brigand.”” 
|The boy was so glad ihat tears caine into his 
eyes, and he turned to go. 

“See here !’" 

It was the smart boy from Boston who had been 
looking on all this time, and who now came 
forward with his hand held out. 

“See here!’ he said. ‘I've got a forty-dollar 
shot-gun to give away, and I want you to have its 
yes, Ido. There's my band on it. Take my 
hand, and you shall have the gun just as soon 4s 
it gets here.” 

‘The two shook hands, and the boys all shouted 
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with delight; and on the very next Saturday one Almost immediately a flock of whito ptannigan 
of these two boys went out hunting quail with a rose here, and Sidney shot two of them with lis 
fine shot-gun un his shoulder. 
It wa 

little hero of the great rabbit drive. 
Joaavin: MILLER. 


ge 


As the raft glided up, the dog jumped aside, and 
1 ran fairly abreast of the buck—so near that 
Urst cartridge. We picked them up, and mean. | could almost have touched him with the barrels 
s the Brigand of Sau Diego—the silent While the hound ran ahead. A few moments after | of my gun! 

We heard him challenge, and then saw a red due! Frightened by the sudden looming up of the sall 
dash out on the further side of the brush, and | beside him, the animal veered away; but | let ge 
cross the lake on the Icy snow. ' the sail, and shot him without difticulty 

“This begins to be interesting! Sidney ex-; The other two decr were emaller, and did not 
claimed. “What do you mean by saying this fs | break the crust ¢o frequently. ‘The hound kept on | 


[ not a good game countr after them, but I now stopped for Sidney, whom 1 








For the Companion, 











GENEROSITY. j_, The deer escaped us. We saw it dash through | could see tiling on after me. - 
If over tne gates of Parane / the Ueuel on ie ertiee shore, and shen au ke for | In about ten minutes he came up, a little out of 
Bright emblems of the Virtues stand, second of the lakes. The hound followed, to | temper, b smiled wl y buck 
Methinks, above them all, mine eyes our vexation. , Tiel Misilees 1s Le ehed or eee 





Some day shall see an open hand. 
W. B, SEABROOK. 
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had left his deer to be picked up later. We did the 
vame with the buck, and bore away again, in the 
direction the bound and deer had taken. 
Will chase that deer all day, and perhaps | After crossing a swell of the prairie, we sighted 
run away so far that we shall lose him altogether!" | the belt of brush and scattered timber which marks 
| grumbled Sidney. the courge of the river, about a’mile ahead, and 
A PRAIRIE CATAMARAN. | (Saami off'a te ioe the a and gaining | were scarcely two minutes running down to It. 
i j igher ground, we glided on for a mile or two, | Before we had much mort coveres 
The Winter Recreations of a Settler in the Far Northwest. | and ekirted the lake. There were ptarmigan in the distance, ae we caw tie nett ein 
a rneke Paria Ti" | Willows, but they Mew too quickly for us, and we | deer burst from the brush, and run directly toward 
cas rontinued on at full speed, over rolling prairie, | us for a little way, then away to northward; and a 
Weitlmwiiting'on tna Show-crasts toward the third lake. moment after, the hound came out to meet us and 
? , When we were well out on the Intervening open | howled. 

Spring was a long time coming in Northern | tract, 1 observed two black specks on the snow far 
Assinibola, but it did not happen that there was | to the north and a little in our rear. Both were in 
snow-crust, favorable for using my newly made | motion, and like ourselves going toward the third | 
catamaran, again that winter. lake. 


Eager for the Hunt. 





For the Companion, 





“What's the matter now, 1 wonder!" Sidney ex- 
claimed, as we dropped the sail, aud slid into the | 
nige of the bushes. “They've met something that’s 

| sent them all to right about.” 























fora thne. Bur svou another wild gust came, and 
[then we flew agiin. The wolves were scratching, 
away ata long, keen gallop, but we glided up 0 
, them, 

| They were big timber wolves, Urindied.gray and 
shaggy; long-legged, gaunt oll rangers. One, 
which seemed to be the biggest of the four as they 
Tan, was almost white. They were ravage creatures. 

As we whirred up to them, my comrade looked a 
little uneasy. “We shall run them down, eure! 
he muttered. “Do you suppose theyll attack ux?" 

I had a notion that they might fight, If hard 
pushed, and taking a turn of my sheet round a 
cleat on our box, selzed my gun. Sidney had the 
| carbine. 

Tn half a minute more we were right upon them! 
With a howl of terror, they jumped aside and ran 
iu different directions, snapping their teeth, and 
| Snarling In a manner to make one shudder. 

We opened fire Instantly. 1 almoxt seorched the 
old white one with my first barvel, and sent hin 
rolling over and over, Another one, on my side, 
had cut back, or else we had run past hin. 1 let 
him have my second barrel at a distance of about 
ten yards, 

Siduey was firing with the carbine at the other 
two. They had run up to windward of us. Ie 
fired three ehote, and missed every time; but with 
his fourth, he killed one of them. Then we both 
shot at the other, but he fairly ran out of our reach 
































The following sunmmer was passed in yeoman | They were the hound and deer. Slackening eail, 
toil. even broke up the catamaran for the lum- 
ber: which It contained, for lumber is scarce on 
these prairies. 

‘That year steady work set me well on my way 
asafarier. It broke the hard outer shell of rude 
nature, so to speak, and gaye me a better hold on 
lite. 

My nearest neighbors were no longer strangers 
who felt it necessary to fire on me when I called 
upon them. I was on friendly terms with the 
McCauslands. Tom and Emma often rode over to 
see me, and 1 visited them frequently. 

With threo families of the eimple Icelanders also, 
T was on good terms; they are somewhat siow- 
witted people, but kindly and honest. They will 
prove desirable citizens of the new Province. It 
is necessary for the stability of government that 
there should be a class of citizens who do not 
change their views too often. The Icelanders will 
furnish that element. 

Better still, an old school-mate from my native 
city, Sidney Smart, came out to pass the next win- 
ter at my place, with a view to homesteading the =o 
following spring a claim about a mile distant from 
my own. A cousin of the McCauslands from 
Kingston, Ontario, Miss Anderson by name, joined f 
them, and even after snow fell Sidney and I suc-' go as to still the whirr uf our ruuners, we could, | double gun, left the catamaran and pushed through 
ceeded in keeping a road open to thelr house. We hear the hound. The Jake was not far from a mile | the brushwood to the frozen channel. The hound 
even talked of having a singing-school! In length, irregular in contour, with patches of! followed me, whining, and Sidney came on a little 

The lonesome times had gone by. It is the first, brush on the shores, and in one place a clump of | behind. 
winter on his claim that tests the settler’s courage. timber. After a glance aloug the nearer bank, I crossed 

Thad procured a load of lumber, and in Febru. We sat and watched the chase. The deer broke | over onthe icy snow. The channel was here about 
ary Sidney and I built another catamaran, on the | the snow-crust a little, but ran well, heading for ' three hundred yards in width, and on the farther | 
same plan as the tiret, but larger and better rigged. the timber, which ft reached in a few minutes. bank there was a thick fringe of timber. Just as 1 | 
Stduey entered into the project with enthusinsm, The hound was close bebind, and a moment later , entered this, 1 came upon the body of the other 
and for four days in February we had much | the deer emerged from the timber clump upon the | deer, torn and partly eaten. 
amusement, making trips to our neighbors, and on | frozen snow of the lake. With her were now three There was no animal in sight, but the hound, 
several occasions taking out the young ladies for a! other deer which had been in the brush. coming up behind me, whined as if frightened. 
“sail” over the prairie. It was a pretty sight to see them hound down| .\ few steps farther on, I caught sight of three 

This was pleasant, of course, in its way, but | the lake, with heads thrown back. We were about | Wolves, one almost white, sneaking in the cover of 
scarcely worth description. But as it happened, a mile froin where they broke cuver. They came) some thick brushwood, near the prairie side of 
we had an experience, about a fortnight later, of | straight down the lake at full spring, with the | the timber belt. They stood close together, watch- 
a novel and adventurous character. hound yelping behind them. ing me askant, with their heads held low. They 

; We had passed the foot of the lake, but seeing had left the deer, as 1 came across the river, but 
A Long Run. how the deer were heading, Sidney jumped off were not disposed to go far. 

One morning in early March we woke to find the | and ran back with my Winchester. Ie gained ; 
wind quite strong from the north, and the snow | the cover of the willows, then worked through the , 
frozen hard. There had been several days of | brush and lay In ambush. 
cloudy weather, and during one night rain had| The deer came down rapidly, and ns they ap-, Turning, I beckoned to Sidney, who was # little 
fallen an hour or two; but on the night before the ' proached, Sidney fired and shot one. The other | way behind, to come softly up. I thought we might 
thermometer had «dropped several degrees below | three turned sharply off to the west, ran through both get a shot. But just as Twas pointing them 
zero, and now the snow-cruxt was like lee. ' the brush on that side, up the slope, and out upon out to my companion, the wolves turned and ran 


Faneying that 1 knew what it was, 1 took my 





Giving the Ladies a Sail 




















Chasing Wolves, 








“Now for a run!” exclaimed my companion, | the prairie, not more than a hundred yards from along the outer border ofthe thuber fringe, for a) When 1 


rubbing his hands, after a glance out of the win. | the catamaran. little way, then climbed the low bluff on that side, | 
dow at dawn. | Tfireda buck-shot cartridge, but did not stop any | and <truck off across the open prairie to the west | 

We did our chores, and breakfusted as expedi- | of them. The leader was a fine young buck, but I | of the river. 
tiously as possible. Ever since T had rigged the ; saw that he broke through the crustatalmostevery I did not believe that they would go far, and 
catamaran I had projected a trip to the “timber” | bound, now thut they were off the lake. The crawling to the crest of the bluff, T pecped over it. 
about the small Inkex and along the river to the hound was at his heels. Ina little depression of the prairie, ata distance 
northwest. 1 wished to explore the country in It was too tempting a chance to let pass. Haul. of perhaps a thougand yards, the wily brutes were 
that direction, and also fancied that game might be | ing my sail, I etarted after them, leaving Sidney to | crouched flat on the snow-crust, Ko low that I could 
found there. lovertal © me If he could. | but barely discern their shaggy couts moving in 

The river is the South Saskatchewan—a stream | the wind. J slid back down to the brush, | 
as large as the Kansas or the Platte. Along its where Sidney stood. : 
course through the northern part of Aseintbois “If only we can get our catamaran 
there are clumps of willow, cottonwood, wild rose, across, we will have some sport, racing 
wild plum and thorn brush upon the banks, al- them,” I said to him. There was neither 
though the adjacent country is for the most part brush nor timber in sieht to the weet of | 
bare prairie. the river. 

Still farther north there are considerable forests. Sidney thought that we could fetch our 
About the small Inkes there ix usually a litte craft across at a_point a little below; 
brushwood, and here and there a tree. Deer are and after some difficulty, we did so, and 
geen in these localities, and they probably winter pushed it up the slope of the bluff. 
here, as do flocks of ptarmigan The wolves were still lying there, but 

We took our guns, with an eye to this game, and as son ax we made our appearance on 
to be prepared for storms or other emergencies the blutf, they took to their heels. We 
We also took food enough for several days, with on eat that a fourth wolf had joined 
Wankets and other outfit for camping. hem. 

Sidney had brought with hima hound which be Making sally and beading as hart to 
had kept for several yeara, more as a pet than as northwestward as possible, so as to keep 
a bunting dog. Thus far we had found no use for them from getting to windward ofos, 
the animal, but this morning we concluded to give we glided along after, therm. On gaint He 
him a trial. The dog was at first afraid to ride with 2 the top of the next swell of the a ae 
us on the raft. After some hard running after us, wwe saw that the wolves had stopped in 
however, we coaxed him inte lying cozily down the depression beyond it. But a gan; 
with us in the old packing-box which served asa gust now filled our sail, and we burs! 
sleigh-body on the catamaran. over the crest of the swell upon them at 

Although a good runner, the hound could not| For some moments the wind-was slick, Tmerely | euch a speed that the brutes took to flight again, 
keep puce with us, for we made fully fifteen miles | crept along. Then another gust fell, and in a! running at the top of their speed to get away from 
an hour. We were steering westward at nearly | moment I was close up with the hound. Taking a | us, 


























A Wolf Chase. 


right angles to the wind, which blew from the 
north. This was about as close to the wind as we 
could run with our snow. 

It was very exhilarating. For ubout twenty 
miles our course was over bare prairie land. Then | 
we came to the first of a series of six or seven | 
small lakes, three of which were bordered with | 
brush and a little wood. 











hiteh with my Ine, I tried to get alm for another 


shot, but the sail and dog were in the way 
‘aft. | “Phen the gust died off, and I fell behind for some | pace. But for our desire to keep as far to wind. 


distance. Sidney was shouting to me to wait; but 
Teonsidered that he had just had his good fortune, 
and when the next gust fell, I made way again. 





It was very exciting. In less than three-quartera 


“of amile, the catamaran overtook the hound and 


Skirting the willows along the southerly side of | buck once more. 


the first of these, we turned the hound looxe to 


We were now well out on the prairie; and the 


beat about, and shortened sail +o as barely to) wind, filling the big sail, swept me on ata rate of 


maintain headway when gusts came. 


quite twenty miles 





After a momentary Jul, another gust swooped 
down on us, and we flew after them at a great 


ward as possible, we should have run them down 
| on that first heat. 

‘The slippery crust bothered them a little; at th 
too, they did not appear to realize that we could 
overtake them. As they ran, they kept looking 
back. T wondered that they did not separate, but 
they did not, for a time. 

After two miles or more, there came a little Jull 
| and we slowed up, hardly keeping pace with them 











to windward. 

We could not follow him on that course, and he 
escaped us. 

We then pulled the three together, and looked 
them over. It had been an exciting minute’s work. 
We stood over our game, and gave three cheers. 

Skinning the three wolves, there In that biting 
wind, was a less enjoyable part of the adventure. 
We had fearfully cold fingers before their hides 
were off, for the temperature was at zero, even 
under the afternoon sun. 

By this time it was almost three o'clock. Hastily 
rolling up the wolf pelt, we tacked back to the 
river, recrossed it and stood away for home. The 
deer that the wolves had pulled down was In such 
condition that we did not attempt to secure it, but 
we picked up the two others. 

The wind subsided when the «un set, and for the 
last ten miles homo we were obliged to drag our 
catamaran and game over the snow-crust. 

Tt was just nine o'clock when we reached my 
cabin. We had been out thirteen hours. I consid- 
cred it a fine bit of hunting—the best I had ever 
done, at any rate. 

We had not stopped to take a mouthful of food, 
and itis needless to say that we were in a condition 
to enjoy u venieon steak. 





PALMER F. JADW! 
(To be continued.) 








Mop ee 
For the Companion. 


CHINESE SQUEEZES. 


The Chinese syuceze is nut exuctly the “hug” of 
affection, vor the close grasp of hands joined in 
friendship. It is a commercia! term, and refers to 
& pressure exerted upon money, in any form, by 
the fingers of every man through whore hands it 
may pags and to whom it does not helong—a press. 
ure which causes a portion of the money to remain 
in his possession. 

It is the x in the algebraic formula of every 
purchase you make, the value of which you can 
never discover. The problem Ix something like 
this: “If my cook buys ten pounda of beef, and 
charges ine twelve centa a pound for it, how much 
does it cost him, and what {x the amount of his 
squeeze? 

Or perhaps tt takes another form, somewhat like 
the following: “If I go to a store and buy ten 
yards of silk, which T bring home under my coat, 
butler discovers the fact of the purchase 
and goes to the store, how large a squeeze does he 
extort from the merchant?” 

Again, perhaps it takes another form, and reads 
as follows: “I sent five dollars the other day to a 
Chinese woman who Is very poor. How much dtd 
the servant who carried my gift actually hand to 
her, und how much did he keep as a squeeze?” 

The sufferers by this system cull It stealing, while 
those who practise it regard it as sort of commis. 
sion. 

The Chinese, in their dealings with one another, 
all suffer from it and all practise it. The syatem 18 
as old as the Empire, and is said to have had its 
origin in an ancient custom under which household 
servunts were paid no regular wages, but received 
food, one suit of clothes a year, aud in addition a 
sum of money raised in this manner: 

From the price paid for every article, of what- 
ever sort, used in the family, the gatekeeper or 
porter retained one piecp of “cash” in every fifty. 
At the end of each year the sum was distributed 
among the servants in proportion to thelr positions 
in the service of the family. 

Whether this explanation fs correct or not, It 
certainly 1s a fact that, in paying out or receiving 
cash, one gets or gives only forty-nine pieces for 
every nominal fifty unless there 14 an agreement to 
the contrary. 

The servants in China are the hest in the world. 
They are quiet, prompt, faithful and affectionate. 
seldom complain of late hours or hard work. 

Ag a class they are exceedingly honest. Table 
linen and sliver-ware, and even money may be left 
in their charge, with assurance that every piece will 
he faithfully accounted for. In tifteen years, with 
a large establishment of servants, [ never had 
occasion to charge one of them with theft, or with 
even the loss through carelessness of any article. 

It is commonly and truly remarked that ladies 
who have lived in China are spoiled for house 
| keeping at home, with all its dificulties, by the 
excellent service to which they have become ac- 
customed 

But, honest and faithful a> the servants are in 
every other respect, Chinese servants will squeeze, 
and, curiously enough, much of their very diligence 
| and promptness, much of their good-nature and 
| patience under hard work and late hours, is due to 
| this very practice. They are amiable under | 
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hours and extra service. Why? Because they 


sscharge it in the bill.” , 

‘The cook remembers the daily reckoning of ac- 
counts at nine o'clock in the morning, and in the 
extra cash which he puts on the price of each 
article purchased, you pay him for extra labor 
caused. The other servants share with him in 
the proceeds of the squeeze. f 

While Chinese servants never complain because 





Chinese Servants. 


of much company and consequent hard work, 
they have been known to leave situations because 


the family lived too plainly, and had too small a | 


grocer’s bill. 

‘All sorts of expedients and devices have been 
resorted to by foreign housekeepers in China to 
put an end to this eystem, and all have failed. 

If one does his own marketing, he discovers 
presently that his servants have followed him up, 
and quietly levied @ squeeze upon every person 
with whom he has dealt. He also discovers that, 
allowing nothing for time spent in marketing, his 
servants can buy more cheaply than he can, even 
when their squeeze is added to the actual market 
price. So he has lost not only time but money 
by his effort at reform. 

If one takes pains to inform himself as to the 
proper prices of all articles used, the servant 
cheats him in the weight or meagure, charging for 
five pounds when he has actually hought four. 

At last, perhaps, the master provides himself 
with Chinese scales and measures, and weighs 
and measures every article. He is happy until 
he discovers that his scales weigh only fourteen 
ounces for a pound, and that consequently his 
servant has had a equeeze of twelve and one-half 
per cent. 

Determined not to be beaten, the employer pro- 
cures a pair of agales that have been tested and 
found to be fall weight. These he keeps under 
lock and key, and thinks that at last he has cir- 
cumvented the squeezer. 

Not at all. He has weighed his pound of 
imutton, found it fall weight, and has paid only 
the market price. But after all this is done, and 
the master’s back is turned, the cvok cuts off a 
quarter of a pound from the joint, carries it to 
the butcher, and is paid for it: 

If the master remarks upon the small quantity 
that appears upon the table, he is gravely in- 
formed that “In a dry climate, like that of Peking, 
mutton shrinks much more in roasting than it 
does in the master’s honorable country !"” 

A friend of mine, who made the experiment of 
paying his servant a regular commission of ten 
per cent. on purchases, in lien of the squeeze, 
found that his expenses were increased by more 
than that proportion. The servant took the com- 
mission, and continued his squeeze as before. 
The Chinaman had reasoned that since his mas- 
ter was able to pay him an open commission of 
ton per cent., he could safely be bled secretly a 
little more than before. 

‘The dismissal of a servant found guilty of this 
practice rarely serves any good purpose. Indeed; 
it may be found at a later period that his successor 
is even worse, and is not only making his own 
profit, but also paying a pension to the one whom 
he has supplanted. 

In one of the Legations in Peking, years ago, 
the Minister determined to suppress the practice, 
and dismissed the porter, or gatekeeper. who is 





_ always a prominent actor in the system. 


Long afterward it was discovered that the other 
servants, headed by the new gatekeeper, had reg- 
ularly paid the discharged servant his usual 
wages up to the day of hie death, and then had 
buried him with much ceremony. 

In many of the larger establishments the ser 
vants are formed into what may be termed a 
“codperative establishment.” Under this system 
each servant deposits his squeezes in a bank, 
where an account is kept, and at certain fixed 
periods the sum total is divided. 

Large Chinese houses are invariably built ina 
square and surrounded by a high wall, having, 
as a rule, but one gate, which is always kept 
closed, and a gatekeeper is in attendance day and 
night. 

It is easy for this man to know all the pur- 
chases made in the “compound,” as it is called. 
If a merchant declines to pay the squeeze de- 
manded, he is refused admission. 

The illustration shows a group of Chinese ser- 
vanta, with the head, or, as he might well be 
termed, “the President of the Jolly Squeezers,” 
in the cuair. 

With all the expressions of jollity, frankness 


‘and honesty found on their faces, they are shrewd 
students of human nature, and each one could 
tell, if he would, all the foibles and weaknesses 
of his master, and especially just how far he can 
be safely bled, and just at what point the squeez- 
ing process must stop. 

re orelazner; no matter what his official rank, 
does not hesitate to enter a inarket or a store and 
inquire the price of any article on which he be- 
lieves his servants are levy- 
ing too large a squeeze. 

But even a small Chinese 
mandarin would consider it 
beneath his dignity to make 
auch an inquiry. Hence all 
Chinese officials are, in these 
matters, hopelessly at the 
mercy of their servants. The 
worst victim to squeezes in 
China is the most powerful 
of all the Chinese, His Im- 
‘ perial Majesty, the Emperor. 
. Probably not more than 

twenty-five per cent. of the 
money collected in his name 
ever reaches his treasury. 
For every article purchased 
for his use he pays four 
times the proper value. 

‘The Chinese say, regard- 
ing the milk brought into the city each morning 
for his use, that each mandarin through whose 
hands it passes takes out a cupful, and pute in a 
cup of water, with the result that when it reaches 
His Majesty not even the color of milk remains. 

CuesTER HOLCOMBE. 


—__+or—__— 





THE MOUNTAIN PINE. - 


‘There, changeless all the seasons through, 
‘That green cathedral lifte ita spires, 
The ‘Aral to ‘catch the morning dew, 
‘The last to hold the sunset fires. 
= Independent. 


age 





ANOTHER CHILD MONARCH. 


In consequence of the death of King William 
of Holland, there are now three European mon- 
archs who are under fifteen years of age. They 
are Alfonso XIII., King of Spain, who was born, 
after his father's death, in 1886, became King at 
his birth, and is now in his fifth year; Alexander 
I, King of Servia, who is in bis fifteenth year, 
‘and succeeded to the Servian throne on his father’s 
abdication in 1889; and the little Queen Withel- 
mina of Holland, who is in her eleventh year. 

But neither of these child monarchs has reached 
the age necessary for actually taking in band the 
reins of government. In each instance, during 
the minority of the sovereign, the royal power is 
really exercised by a regency, which performs 
every public act in the name of the infant ruler. 

In the cases of Spain and Holland, the regency 
is confided to the mothers of the young sovereigns ; 
to Queen Maria Christina, an Austrian princess, 
in Spain, and to Queen Emma,a German princess, 
in Holland. 

‘The regency in Servia, on the other hand, is 
exercised by three Servian statesmen, instead of 
by Queen Natalie, the King's mother, from 
whom her husband was divorced a short time 
before his abdication. The regents are M. Ristich, 
and Generals Belimarkovich and Protich. 

Of the little Queen Wilhelmina, the latest acces- 
sion to the list of child royalties, it is interesting 
to know that she is fair and pretty, unusually 
intelligent, quick in her studies, and fond espe- 
cially of ont-of-door pastimes. 

She lives, with her devoted mother Queen 
Emma, at the Castle of Loo, which has been for 
generations the abode of the Dutch rulers, and is 
situated at ashort distance from the Hague, the 
capital of the Kingdom. There she is surrounded 
by many beautiful works of art, and the carefully 


her father was fond of growing and made famous 
the world over. 

The life of the little Queen is tranquil and 
happy. When she rises, at seven o'clock in the 
morning, she goes to her mother’s bedside and 
says her prayers. From nine to twelve o’clock 
the Queen is busy with her studies and her music, 
and at noon she heartily enjoys her simple lunch 
of eggs, milk and fruit. 

After lunch, no matter what the weather, she 
goes out of doors, visiting her cozy pigeon-house 
with its one hundred and fifty cooing inmates, or 
taking a jaunt on her fat little Shetland pony. 
She dines with her mother at six, and like any 
sib girl of her age, at eight is sent promptly to 

The Queen always dresses in white, with kid 
shoes and white silk stockings. It is not surpris- 
ing to learn that she is ardently fond of her col- 
lection of beautiful dolls, of which she has sev- 
eral dozen, and which are attired in such gor- 
geous court dresses that they would be sure to 
arouse the envy of any girl of her age who saw 
them. 

_Her nursery, too, presents a marvellous collec- 
tion of toys, of all varieties, and from every 
quarter of the globe, which serve to pass away 
pleasantly many of her leisure hours. 

‘While it is true that, when she comes of ago, 
the young Queen of Holland will have very little 
royal power, since the real ruling in that King- 
dom is done, as in England, by ministers and 





Parliament, still her bringing up and the forma- 





tended gardens, where are grown the tulips which | 





tion of her character are important matters to 
her subjects ag well as herself. 

For the sovereign, even in a constitutional mon- 
archy, has a good deal of influence, if but little 
actual authority; and the destinies of Holland, 
peculiarly as the Kingdom is situated with refer- 
ence to the politics of Europe, may be seriously 
affected in the future by its ruler’s traits and dis- 
position. 

Happily for it, the little Queen appears to be 
endowed with good sense and good temper, and 
her mother, Queen Emina, who devotes herself 
wholly to her daughter's training, has won the 
confidence and affection of the Dutch by the ex- 
cellence of her personal qualities. 


——_—_+o—_— 


OUR ONLY TIME. 


We should waste no moments in weak regret, 
If the day were but one + 
If what we remember and what we forget 
‘Went out with the sun; 
We should be from our clamorous selves set free 
‘To work or {0 pray, 
And to be what the Father would have us be, 
Tf we had but a day. 
—Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


CUTTING OFF DEBATE. 


During the current session of Congress, the 
Republican Senators wished to pass an act relat- 
ing to the conduct of elections for members of 
the House of Representatives; but although they 
had a party majority in the Senate, they were 
unable to bring the bill to a vote, and were com- 
pelled to abandon the plan. 

‘As all our readers should know, debate in the 
Senate is wholly unrestricted. Any member may 
speak as long as he pleases; he inay offer amend- 
ments without number, and may discuss each of 
them at full length, his own endurance being the 
only limit placed upon his oratory. 

‘This feature of Senate procedure, the perfect 
freedom of debate, puts it into the power of a 
minority to prevent a measure from coming toa 
final vote. 

In the case of the Elections Bill, the Demo- 
crats were resolved that no vote should be taken 
upon its passage, and after one attempt by the 
Republicans to tire them out by a night ses- 
sion, that plan was abandoned, and another one 
was tried. 

‘A new rule was proposed, the effect of which 
would be to enable the majority, in certain cases 
and after a prescribed mode, to bring a debate to 
a close, and to secure a vote upon the pending 
measure. If all the Republicans bad been in 
favor of the change in the rules, this plan might 
have succeeded. 

But several of the Republican Senators from 
Western States and one from the East united 
with the Democrats to lay aside the proposition to 
amend the rules, and thus the plan by which the 
Elections Bill was to have been passed came to 
naught. 

‘Almost every deliberative assembly in the 
world, except the Senate of the United States, 
has found itself forced to adopt some form of 
what, in this country, is called “the previous 
question.” In France it is termed. ‘‘la cléture 3 
in the British House of Commons it is known as 
“closure.” 

The object is either to enable an assembly to 
cut short the speeches of prosy members, or to 
allow the majority to control the minority. 

It is plain common sense that when a majority 
fein favor of passing a certain measure, and a 
minority opposed to it, if the rules make it pos- 
sible for the minority to defeat the measure al- 
together, and make it impossible for the majority 
to accomplish its will against the resolution of the 
minority—in that case it is the minority and not 
the majority that governs. 

This condition did not arise in the Senate on 
the Elections Bill; for the Democrats and a few 
Republican senators who opposed the bill and the 
amendment of the rules made a majority. 

But even when the rules do enable the minority 
to puta veto upon any measure, it does not follow, 
as a matter of course, that those rules should be 
changed. There are great advantages in allowing 
perfect freedom of debate; and those advantages 
have been deemed of such importance that the 
Senate has, for more than a hundred years, re- 
sisted all attempts to limit discussion. 

At the same time, it must be said that hereto- 
fore, except in rare cases, the minority in the 
Senate has resisted the passage of measures urged 
by the majority only long enough to make the 
protest emphatic. Then they have yielded, and 
suffered the bills to pass. 

No one can tell whether we have just been 
seeing a single outbreak of a new kind of opposi- 
tion—what the physicians call a “sporadic”” case; 
or whether hereafter this method of preventing 
legislation which the minority opposes is to be- 
come frequent and chronic. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the old traditions 
will be adhered to, and that the present rules will 
continue to be possible. Of course the object of 
having a Congress is that it may make needed 
laws; and the question what laws are needed is 
properly to be decided by the majority, and not 
by the minority. 

This seems like a party question, but it is not. 
It happens to-day that the Republicans are 
thwarted in their attempt to pass what the Demo- 
cratic Senators regard as partisan legislation, but 
it may happen within five years that the positions 





of the two parties will be reversed. Should sys- 
tematic obstruction become a practice in the 
Senate, either the rules will be changed, or the 
usefulness of Congress will be destroyed. 


ed 


FICKLE. 


Little Fanny Dean, the poor orphan whom Mrs. 
Burt was educating in her boarding-school, was 
very happy when Daisy Mott made a friend of 
her, chose her as a comrade in her dally walks, 
and declared that she would take her home on a 
visit during the holidays. 

Fanny usually spent her vacation alone in the 
school with the matron. Daley was quite sincere 
in her feeling for the child. She raved about 
Fanny’s beauty and cleverness and goodness for 
six weeks. 

‘But when vacation came she did not take her 
home, and declared that “that stupid Dean child 
tired her to death.” 

The teacher of music thought he’had found a 
pupil in Daisy who would do him credit. She 
practised several houra & day. She talked and 
thought and dreamed of Gounod and Wagner. 
This lasted a month. Then she gave up music 
altogether. “The everlasting tinkle of the plano 
bored her,” she said. 

Daisy did not marry early in life. She had in- 
numerable friendships with both women and men. 
She was always so zealous, eager and fervent for 
a few weeks that the object of her affection thought 
her the most charming of women. 

‘Then she as suddenly grew cool and rude, in 
haste to be rid of the person whose claims wearled 
and irritated her. 

She married at last a man who had patience to 
humor her caprices. Since then she has been by 
turns a devoted and neglectful wife. She has been 
a leader of fashion, an organizer of charitable 
work, religious fanatic and an unbeliever, ener- 
getic and vehement in all pursuits and phases. 

She has always some protégée whose claims for 
aid she urges upon all of her friends. 

Jt may be a poor girl, whom she wishes to send 
abroad to study music, or a widow who needs a 
situation, or a poor laborer to whom she intends to 
give a turkey for Christmas. 

But she changes the object of her sympathy 80 
rapidly, indeed, that the widow in a short time ts 
turned impatiently away from her door, the musl- 
clan never reaches Europe, and the poor man’s 
children would go dinnerless to bed on Christmas 
for all the heip she gives them. 

Yet Daisy is neither a pretender nor false, as her 
acquaintances declare her to be. She is sincere in 
her pity and love and good intentions—while they 
last. 

They do not last long, because when she was 
young she learned to be impatient, to love excite. 
ment, to fly from emotion to emotion in order to 
keep her mind at fever-heat. 

‘There are women who indulge their brains with 
new sensations precisely ae the drunkard humors 
his palate with stimulants. The effect upon the 
character 1s very much the same. 


ps 


WASHINGTON. 


Ninety-one years have rolled away since the 
death of George Washington. During that long 
period many brilliant reputations have shone upon 
us for a while, only to fade away and lapse it.to 
oblivion. His name retains all its interest for us, 
and probably more people have been particularly 
occupied of late with his career, Ite relics and its 
recorde than ever before. 

‘At the great sale of Washington mementos, held 
a few weeks ago in Philadelphia, the prices paid 
even for trifling objects once possessed by the great 
man and his family were extraordinary. 

‘A legal document relating to the execution of his 
will, which his hand had never touched, brought 
fifty dollars, and an autograph letter eighty-five. 

‘A list of his slaves, written and elgned by his 
own hand, brought four hundred and forty dollars. 
Two of his memorandum books closely written 
brought eight hundred dollars. His family Bible 
was sold for seven hundred and sixty dollars, and 
books from his library, containing bis signature 
or that of his wife, commanded prices varying 
from elxty dollare to one hundred and fifty dollars 
each. 

Pieces of plano music, which had been played 
by Mies Custis, brought considerable sums, and a 
dinner invitation was sold for eighteen dollars. 

The sale attracted universal attention, and every 
one lamented that the whole collection had not 
been bought by Congress and deposited at Mount 
‘Vernon, where it could have been seen by every 
pilgrim to that sacred shrine. 

There isa special reason for this vivid survival 
of his celebrity, apart from bie services to his 
country, and hie singularly varied and Interesting 
career. 

From his boyhood to the last week of his life, he 
was a profuse writer. As soon as he could write 
well enough, he kept a book into which he copied 
anything that pleased or impressed him in bie 
reading, and carefully entered his early cipherings 
and surveys in a book that 1s preserved to the 
present day. 

During hie firet journey in the wilderness of 
Virginia, when he was but sixteen, he kepta pretty 
full journal of its events, though the task could not 
have been easy on such a tramp. 

In a aimilar way, but in greater detail, he re. 
corded his early marches and campaigns, one of 
which was published both in England and Americn- 

From the day when he took command of the 
Revolutionary Army at Cambridge, hie own letters 
and orders, his reports to Congress and other 
official documents are the imperishable record of 
his public actions, as well as the most correct eX- 
hibition of his character. 

His own writinga must ever remain the truest 
record of his life. Nothing can refute or supersede 
them. His confidential letters to his brother, t 
hla secretary, to his steward and to his servants, 
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and again the poet halted. “I—1 am ¢ ceedingly | 


sorry that J can’t remember my own verses” it | was re 
continued; “but one thing that 1 shall remember | aa 
all my life is the astonishing sensation produced 

upon me by your wonderful invention,"" 

Then there was a pause, and sume one reminded 
the present audience that Browning left the tube 
and returned, on being asked to authenticate his 
worls. Presently came, ina loud voice : 

“Robert Browning!” 

‘The murmur of applauding volees followed, with 
the clapping of hands. 
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WASHINGTON’S MOTHER. 
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Mrs, Washington with skirts turned up anil clevves 
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———+e— 
THRIFT IN FRANCE. 


Whenever a new public loan is offered in Fruuce, 
the world is astonished at the eagerness with which 
iris taken, and the huge sums subscribed by ul, 
titudes of small capitaliats, 

Few of us have an lea of the vastness of the 
money savings of the French people. If the Kilfel 
Tower were built of pure silver, it would require 
something more than two thousand million fran. 
worth of that metal. 

Two stages more would need to be add 
tower to represent the savings of the Fren 
Row deposited in the Caisse d'Epargne, or sitvine- 
bank. A comparison like this appeals to the 1, 
ination. It is one made by M. de Fonville. 
Minister of Finance, 

The depositors in French private and post: 
Ings-banks combined now number alx sud 
millions, and the sums deposited are m 
pve thousand elght hundred million francs, 
hundred and sixty million dollars. 

Thrift in France, as everywhere else, has one 
for tet’ buble house. The annual outlay 
for intoxicating drink and tobacco amounts 
Almost a thousand milion francs, 

M. de Fonville concludes his summary with these 
Nords: “Pauperism, for which so many persons 
“eek utopian remedies, will never disappear, rest 
‘sured, until driven out of the world by thrift.” 
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SOVEREIGN, BUT A LADY. 


large nature thinks of being 
Courteous first and of his own claims to deference 
afterward. He can even afford to sacrifice his dig. 
nity of manner for the eake of belng gentle and 
sractous, knowing that true dignity is a quality of 
spirit rather than of manner. 


On a certain occasion the Queen visited Cam. 
bridge University, and the well-known and highly 
popular Master of Trinity kept his hat on during 
the proceedings. Just as Her Majesty was about 
to depart, he deferentially approached and suit, 

your Majesty has perhaps wondered that 1 
should appear so far wanting In respect ns to Leen 
| my hat on all day, but—er—it erbaps has escape, 
your Majesty's memory that Lord Tngsale in Ire. 

iand, Lord Roremter en England, and also the Mas. 
ter of Trinity, have a right to keep their hats Gn iy 
the presence of their sovercign.” 

“Quite *0.—ahem,—but not In the 
| lady,” was the Queen's freezing rejo 
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NOT THAT END. 


That poor workman quarrels with his tools has 
pasted into a proverb. It is not often that the 
lesson of the saying ts so Polntedly enforced as it 
was Ina New York art school, 

‘The gentleman at the head of this school never 
falled to rebuke the tendency to lay the blame in 
the wrong place whenever It showed itself among 
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MBROIDERIES. 
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We manufacture over fifty varieties of 
| light spring vehicles of the latest; styles and 
finest workmanship, at moderate Prices, 
We carry from three to five hundred 
pository on Fourth 


@ finest and most 


Achild canman- 
age the ‘Pitts. 
burgh”? Lamp. - 
all it wants is fill- 
ing and wiping 
Sate once a day and 
trimming once a week. 

So much for one year’s im- 
provement in lamps ! 








! commor 


dious in the West. 


Catalogue and complete pricelist mailed 
‘to any address free upon application, 
Visitors always come. 


|The OVERMAN CARRIAGE co 


We have a primer to send, 
Office and Reponiiory, No. 10 
Piusbureh, Pa, Prrrspurciy Brass Co, Factory, Wi 


51. 87 -toears 


“COMMON 
SENSE” 
et ORENCE, Boon Co, Ky, 


come to hand, and far exceed 
iny expectations. ‘They are superior to any I ever 
bought for the money. Will take pleasure in 
showing and recommending them to my friends 

Respectfully, F. E. Kerri 


3 Cincinnati, Ohio 















Mooar Bros, 
Shoes hav 











We wish every lady in the U.S. could see the 
| many unsolicited testimonials like above that we 
| have received, 





We have just completed our arrangements for 
the manufacture of this Shoe, and have added 
the following new features, which will make this Shoe of much Sreater value than befor 

Tt will have the inside Rubber Sole, so that no dampness can Penctrate through the sole to the 
foot. It will be made from tine selected skins of Castilian, which is the most durable stock 
{made It will be broad-soled and low-heeled, like the English and Hygienic Boots, and will 
ting from the first to the last day of wearing. It will be as neat in appearance as much 
shoes, and at the price for which it is sold we Positively affirm that it is the best bar 
! gain that was ever offered to the people of thi country, 

We are so sure that this « Common Sense” Boot will 
every pair, and will refund the money to any one who buys 

$1.87 is the lowest price that has ever been namet fora 

Sizen, 21-2108, Widths, C, D, E, EE. 


PREPAID for $1.87. 
‘MOOAR BROS, 1307 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 











give satisfaction that we will guarantee 
a pair and is not satistied, 
guaranteed Ladies’ Boot, 


















Slipper. 


(Trade Mark— Registered.) 


An Instant Success, 


That 
“nothing succeeds like success” i 
instant success of our now famous “ 


That 
it is a more practical and sensible « rubber” than 
any style or cut that has ever been offered, has been 
demonstrated beyond question by the great demand 
for the “Storm Slipper” from every part of the country 
since we first advertised it three months ago. 


That 
you will recognize at sight the strong points of the 
“Storm Slipper” — the actual protection it gives — from 
the soggy skirt both over the instep and behind, might 
go without saying. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING SHOEDEALERS. ASK TO SEE IT. 


ly published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 
he process of 


s illustrated by the 
Storm Slipper.” 


We have recentl. 


“ 
From _the SouveNrR, describing in an interesting manner ¢ 





Forest making a Rubber Shoe, from the time the raw rubber leaves 
to the the forest until the finished “rubber” covers the foot. Ask four 
» nearest shoe-dealer for a copy, and if he has none write us direct 

Foot.” and we will see that you get it. 








“!Boston RUBBER SHOE company, BosToN, MASS. 














GEOMETRICAL. 

Can you find a point equally distant from any three 
given points P 

Can you draw a circle that will just touch the angles 
of any triangle ? 

praw a circle inside any triangle so that it shall touch 
each side once. 

Draw an equilateral triangle so that each side shall 
touch a given circle once. 








For the Companion. 


AN ORIENTAL LEGEND. 
A king grown old fn glory and renown 
or ly 
Feeliny 


‘Jeeds, u wholesome reign to crown, 
‘the years turn white upon bis head, 
(of bis end, and to himself, he sald : 
THOUBe ope | bave, strong types of sturdy youth, 
Bred in ail honor, «nanliness and truth 
lonest and brave are they, I know It 
But traits there are 1p all 
T'll test them, therefore, for 
‘Which one shail rule the 


‘Thereon be sent a slave to call bis sons 
Tato his presence. > Strong and manly ones 
y y 10 glad a fathe 
They surely were, to "BAIRD ne, 








¢ mind bim of is springtime’s 
awhom the king eons the thine draws near 
euen Tuby sire, shall be no longer here, 


And I would know ‘which of you I may (rust 
‘To wield the sceptre when my hance et dus 
And to that end I make the ~ 
And to that en vce sous loves his father best ?” 


‘Then spake the eldest : “Sire, my love for thee 
iecper, broader, greater (han the se, 

that weta thy kingdom 's shore. |, 

jove for thee, my sire, and more. 

Feenceond then: “Bly father and my King, 

‘There is not any yet created thing 

In the whole universe, below, above, po 

‘To mark the scope and measire of love. 

‘The youngest simply said, “J cannot tel 2 

Thee more ‘than this, I love my father well. 


‘The king dismissed them with a tender word, 
ne sate and pondered well that he had heard ; 
hen called bis minister aud to him spake : 
“iy lord, a pllgrimage,t fata ‘would make 
Tutartamed Mecen. ‘That L may atone 

For sins unpardoned, I will go alone, 
Barefooted aud bareheaded ; and if 1 

By Allah shall be called upop to die 
While on this pilgrimage, 'tis my comma 
That my three sons together rule the land 


‘A year went by, and yellow were the leaves, 
Tue ripened grain was gathered into sheaves, 
‘And all made ready for the harvest sport, 
When through the kingdom:-city, campy ‘and court, 
Seaport and hamlet—the sad news was sped, 

‘That the wise ruler and just king was deed: 

Loved as a moareh tender, brave and true, 

is people mourned him deeply as bis due. 

His sous were told the words the king bad sald, 
‘And reigned together 1u thelr father’s stead. 


The calendar had marked another year, 
‘And on the drooping stalk the full-grown ear, 
Through golden husk and silken tassel showed, 
‘When wearily along the dusty road 

beggar slowly moved towards the town, 
Which reached at last, outside the gate sate down 
‘And rested, Suddenly bis thoughts were bent 
Upon a maa near by with garments rent, 
Who sighed, and wopt, and beat upon his breast, 















at as It Is, 
Such is my 











prstor aimed his shots too dizectly. Poor old 
Mrs. Hemingway! I felt sorry for her. But really 
that woman’s conceit is e-normous, sir!” 

We are all ready to give over the rebukes in- 
tended for ourselves to some Mrs. Hemingway. 

Tt is not uncommon in insane asylums for a 
patient to believe that all of his companions are 
inad, while he alone is sane. 

Another singular peculiarity of human nature 
is that we are most keen jn detecting in others the 
very faults which are worst in ourselves. 

If we would learn our own defects we must 
compare ourselves, not with our acquaintances, 
but with the One perfect model given to the world 


for all time. 





——__+__—_ 


MANNA. 


‘The manna of commerce comes chiefly from 
Sicily. It is a sweet substance, obtained from a 
small tree which is kuown as the manna ash. This 
tree can be grown as far north as England, but in 
that country it ylelds no manna, and Is cultivated 
for ornament only. The manna is formed from 
the eap. ‘The trees are ready to be tapped at the 
age of eight years, when the stems have a diame 
ter of about three inches. ‘The tapping Is done by 
making cute through the bark to the wood, the in- 
tisfons being one or two inches long, and about an 
inch apart. 

‘The first cut is made at the lower part of the 
trunk. ‘The next day another cut is made just 
tine the firet, and so on, day after day, during 
the ury season. ‘The next year the untouched part 
tr he’etem fe operated upon in the same way, and 
the practice 1s continued in successive years tll 
the tree fa exhausted. 
‘The finest. manna 
around pieces of stick 


ia that which is incrusted 
‘or straws placed in the In. 
Sigous. Flake manna is that which has hardened 
on the trunk. The inferior quality te from the | 
fuwer Incision. After its removal from the tree, | 
the manna is dried on shelves. 

‘There are other plants that yield a similar prod. | 
uct. ‘The tamarick of Arabia exudes from its 
branches a substance that becomes solid in the 
cool of the morning. This is known as tamarisk- 
honey. ‘The exudation is agsisted by the puncture 
of aamall insect. It is afd that this honey is de- 
feribed by native writers as a dew which falle 
upon the leaves of the tamarisk and other trees. 

rhe Perslane gather a kind of manna from a 
leguminous plant by shaking its branches, or by 
picking the leaves and gently beating them over & 
Poth when dry. Throughout Persia and Afghan- 
{stan naturally produced manna is harvested from | 
different trees and ehrubs. It is eaten by the peo- 
ple as a sweetmeat, antl is exported to India. 
In Australia a sweet substance is obtained by 
the natives from the eandalwood, It is a favorite 
article of food with them and with the colonists. 
‘The manna gathered from the leaves of the euc 
lyptua fs rather a product of insects. The exuda- | 
tion of the sap is due to their puncturing of the 
leaves, and the same is supposed to be the origin 
of the manna which 1s collected from the twigs of 
certain species of oak. 

‘The notion of the Arabs that the manna was a 
dew deposited upon the leaves of shrubs reminds 
us that we have the phenomenon of honey-dew on 
Jeaves of the elm in this country. It Is to be ob- 











And ever made this moan, “I loved bim best.” 


“vriend,” sald the beggar, “tell, if I may know, 
What is'the cause and secret of thy woe; 

Allah bath certain cure for every Ill; 

Thine may He soften!" For a moment still 

‘The other sate; then, with fresh tears, he sald : 
“Great is my loss, 1 mourn the king that’s dead. 
Ab" never more shall men sce such a one ; 
3iy father be: I was his oldest son, 

‘Add then he beat once more upon bis breast 
And rent bis clothes, aud cried, “I loved him best.” 


The beggar sighed. "Such love must Allah prize. 
‘Thy brothers @ Mourn they also in this wise 7” 
“Not go," the mourner sald. “To me in age 

‘The nearest, quickly did his grief assuage ; 

‘With horse and hounds his hours are spent in sport, 
To the great shame and sorrow of the court. 

The yotingest bears the pains and cares of state, 
Works out our father’s plans. To low and great, 
Mleteth out justice with impartial hand, 

‘And is beloved and honored in the land.” 


The beggar left the son on grief intent, 

‘And straightway to the court his footsteps bent, 
Cast off his beggar’s clothes before the throne, 
And, clad in purple, proudly clatmed his own, 
Cried, in a voice that made the arches ring, 
“Hear ye, my people! As 1 am your king, 

My power my crown, my sceptre, and my throne 
Go fo my youngest gon, and him alone! 

Son of my soul, I fold thee to my breast, 

Who dotb his father's work loves him the best.” 


Ross DEFORRIS. 















Se 
For the Companion. 


OLD MRS. HEMINGWAY. 


A story once told by a famous Methodist min- 
ister of a member of his flock in Kentucky will 
be new to many readers. 

Brother Jones was a large, florid, pompous 
man, so wrapped in self-conceit and arrogance as 
to be almost intolerable to other members of the 
church. One elder after another had remon- 
strated with hin upon his monstrous vanity, and 
reminded him that such pride was unbecoming to 
a Christian; but he was deaf to hints or rebukes. 

‘At last, after a solemn consultation, it was re- 
solved that the minister should preach a sermon 
aimed at Brother Jones, and at him only. No 
word of it was to be applicable to any other man 
or woman. The rebuke was to be so severe that 
it was hoped he would be cured of conceit for the 
rest of his life. 

‘The day came. The church was even more than 
ordinarily full of people. Many of them had 
come from curiosity ; others hoped to see the vain 
man, who had often treated them in a supercilious 
manner, chagrined and mortified. Some of the 
more tender-hearted of tho congregation stayed 
at home, not wishing to witness his humiliation. 

‘The sermon began. Brother Jones, with a 
complacent expression of face, disposed himself to 
listen. The man’s infirmity was sketched with 
bold, severe strokes. He smiled with lofty supe- 
riority. As the denunciation grew more scath- 
ing, his smile deepened with a touch of complacent 


pity. At the conclusion of the services he swag- 
gered down the aisle. One of the elders joined 
jim. 


“What did you think of the sermon, Brother 
Jones ?”’ he ventured to ask. 


“A. great effort, sir! But personal. ‘The 


| the villagers assembled to witness. 


served on hot and dry days in August, ‘The upper 
surface of the Jeayes becomes varnished with a 
soluble eweet gum, much resorted to by insects in 
the morning. It hardens in the hot sun. ‘This ap- 
pears to be a true natural exudation of sap from 
the leaves, caused by excessive heat. There is no 
indication of the leaves being punctured ; the visits 
of the Insects are a result, not a cause. 


—____+o+—__—_ 


NAPIER. 


Sir Charles Napier was famous, even asa boy, 
for a surprising recklessness of courage, which 
was brought into full play during the soldier's 
after career. The three Napier brothers were, at 
school, the natural leaders of their mates, and 
their dally departure for home was an event which 


There were pigs In the Irish town of Celbridge, 
where the Napiers lived—tall, gaunt animals with 
Wide, flapping ears, and long legs that could gallop 
Over the ground. ‘Mounted on the backs of these 
Tean and agile hoge, the Nupier boys wre wont to 
career homeward, with scholars and pig-owners 
following, in hot pursuit. 

‘one day, when Charies bad become a young 
soldier, lie was out shooting with his brother 
George. Charles fired at a snipe, and the bird 
dropped, though at a distance, across a deep ditch. 
in jumping thls diteh, the boy fell, and, fractured 
his leg xo badly that the bone protruded from the | 
flesh, above his boot. | 

Hig gun ‘had fallen ut come distance, apd he 
crawled up to recover it, and then succeeded in 
Teaching the snipe. When his brother came run- 
Bing up, deadly pale at sight of the wounded leg, 
the fallen sporiaman cheerfully cried : 

“Yes, George, I've broken my leg, but I've got 
the snipe.” 

‘Thus it was through life. Sir Charles Napier was 
wounded more than once, in the most_sickenln 
Mouner and was in his later years a prey to iif 
health, but he always ‘got his énipe.” 

‘After this accident, it was Imperatively necessary 
that the young soldier should take a long rest, and 
his General advised an extended leave of absence. | 
To this Napier would not listen, and as soon as his | 
leg was fairly healed, he mounted bis little cob and 
rode away to duty, accompliching more than a 
hundred iniles tn one day. It 1s easy to Imagine 
that he pushed forward mile after mile, intent upon 
proving that, despite what Generals or Doctors 
might say, he was ready for any fatigue or duty. 
ae a ras the pra soldier on rit, which not only 

on the battle-field, but enabl 
serie ati patience whe wisact hfe ee 





——+or— 


WASHINGTON'S LETTER. 


When Washington returned to Philadelphia after 
his trip to the East, in 1789, he stopped at Uxbridge, 
‘Mass., and was entertained at the home of Samuel 
Taft. The old homestead, with the great onk be- 
fore the door, remains yet in possession of the 
family, preserved in commemoration of the dis. 
tinguished visitor. Washington was so well pleased 
with his reception and entertainment at Uxbridge | 
that he wrote the following letter to Mr. Taft, which 
is carefully preserved in the fami 





oe ras “Hartford, Nov. 8, 1789. 
“rr: Being informed that you have given my 
Rame to one of your sons, and called anotier after | 
rs. Washington’s family (Dandridge); and being | 
moreover very much pleased with the modest and 
Innocent looks of your two daughters, Patty and 
Polly, I do for thése reasons send each of ‘these | 
girls & piece of chintz; and to Patty, who bears 


t turned and said politely : 


| to watch im 


| think this ‘lady intended returning to the car, 


}no guide by my side to advise or direct my steps. 








jth whieh sho may buy herself any little ome 
win ahe may want, or she may dispose of them 
menhy other manner more agreeable to hersek. 

Any HAG not give these things with a view fe | 
have it talked of, or even to its being Know. (it 
pave here is said about the matter the beter FO! 
ley pleace mez but that L may be sure the Ce int 
and money have got safe to hand, let Patty, who 
dare any Ix equal to it, write mea line informing 
dare eayeof, directed “To the President of the 
Mie en tates, at New York.’ { wish you and your 
Yamily well, and am your humble servant, 
: “Gj, WASHINGTON.” 














a 


For the Companion, 
ON A GRAVE IN CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS. 


‘Turning from Shelley's seulptured face aside, 
urd pacing thoughtfully the silent aisles 
Of the grey church ‘that overlooks the smiles 
Of the glad Avon pastening its tide 
To join the seaward-winding Stour, Tspled 
Close at my fect a slab among the tiles, 
Close Saved the minster, whero,the sculptor’s files 
Had graven oply “Died of Gri) beside 
jer who Sle] i 
The name of pt pelo wal! 
death 


century has fled since kind]; 

A ceptnort that life which nothing knew but grief, 

‘And still your fate stirs pity. Yet the whole 

Wide world ts full of graves Uke yours for breath 
‘Of sorrow kills as oft as frost the leaf. 


OscaR Fay ADAMS. 
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TOO SUSPICIOUS. 


‘Among the passengers on a railway train was a 
young mother, with a pretty baby not more than 
four or five months old. Sitting in the seat behind 
her was a stout, rather severe-looking old gentle- | 
man. The brakeman apnounced that the train 
yrould wait ten minutes for lunch at one of the 
stations, and the mother, noticing that the old gen 
tleman did not offer to rise, aud that nearly all 
the other passengers were about leaving the car, 








“1 beg your pardon, sir, but would you be willing | 
baby while I'go out and get something 
t? 1 don't think she will wake | 





for ny lunch-bas! 
while’ am gone.” 

The gentleman glanced over the top of his mag- | 
azine atthe sleeping child, and said rather grumy, | 
“Very well, madam \ 

When the young mother had been gone five | 
minutes, the old gentleman pulled out his watch, | 
and kept on looking first at the watch and then at 
the sleeping child every thirty seconds for the next 
three minutes. 

‘Then he raised his window, and looked up and 
down the station platform, after which he etepped 
to the door, his face red with annoyance. 

“Ailaboard!” shouted the conductor. 

Haatening down the aisle the angry passenger | 
seized the sleeping child, ran swiftly back to the | 
door, and jumped from’ the car. “A policeman 
chanced to be standing close at hand. 

“Here! here 
young woman 
fen minutes ago. 
itcquick!" i 

Ne thrust the screaming child into the police. | 
muan’s arme, ‘and jumped back upon the moving 
train. 

4] was a little too smart for her,” he said, as he 
resumed his seat, panting with indignation. “I don’t 
Jeeae dint ought to be done with these unfeelin; 

eraons who try to palm off their own flesh an 

ood on—mercy on us, what does this mean?” 

Well might he ask, for there, coming hurriedly 
in at the car door of the vestibule ‘train, was 
baby's mother. 

“fam very much obliged to you,” she raid, as | 
she hurried forward. “I saw a iriend in the other | 
car and—why, where's my baby? Who has my! 
baby? Where és she? My baby 

“Pray be calm, madam,” said the old gentleman, : 
as he rose to his feet, and began pulling vigorously 
at the bell-rope, 

“How ean 1 be calm when J don't know where 
my baby is? Where ix she? Tell me Instantly!” | 

“In just a moment, madam,” as the train slacl 
ened tts speed. “The policeman will take care of | 
it and—” 

“The policeman? What policeman? What do 
you mean? Oh, I shall go crazy!” 

‘The conductor now hurried into the car, 
sharply who had rung the bell. 

“It was just a little mistake,” explained the old 
gentleman, in great confusion: “1—]—well, 1 didn't | 
and 
J—I—well, 1 beg a thousand pardons, madam, but 
I gave the’child into the charge of the depot police- 
man. That’s all.” : 

“Al!” cried the terrified and indignant mother, 
while a number of sympathetic ladice gathered 
around her. 

The conductor consented to run back to the | 
station, and the baby was rescucd just as It was 
being transferred to the patrol wagon, | The old | 
gentleman kept judiciously out of sight for the 
remainder of his journey. | 











dressed in black deserted this baby 
She can’t have gone far. Take | 


























inquiring 








——__+e___. 
BY ONE FOOT. 


An Englishman, who bad taken a long tramp | 
over the Lesghian Mountains, arrived, near the | 
end of the day, at the door of a small hut. Just | 
then a group of red deer followed one another | 
round the bowler of a neighboring crag, and the | 
Englishman, being something of a sportsman, de- 
termined to “have a try" for one of them. So, 


though tired, he took a guide from the hut, and 
atarted in purauit, he eaid. 


Our first dificulty, was in crossing a sheet of 
frozen snow, Which hung Hke'a sloplog roof over 
the edge of adeep abyss; but the guide swooped 
hollows for our feet with the butt of his rifle, and 
we got safely over. The going was then ‘enay | 
enough until we came to a small chasm, whieh had | 
te be Jumped. Here the guide kave out. He de. 
elared that it would be impossib! rertake 
Meee aad remoat me Me ee eal 
For nearly an hour I followed the track of the | 
deer, never seeming to get any nearer, though 
gxpecting, every time I peered over a Huge, to 
find the herd in range just on the other side. | 
But the human frame will not go on moving for- 
ever, and my Hmbs kept reminding me, by certain 
aches and stumbles, that they had almost reached 
mn nelr endurance. So 1 : 
ingly and turned back. ec et 
My eyes were getting heavy, my feet were like 
lead. ‘There was no game ahead to allure me on, 





1 began to regret my persistent pursuit of the rec 
deer. Still, in spité of my fatigue, all went ret i 
until I began to crogs the ‘roof-like sheet of snow 
between myself and the hut. 
ere the light seemed worse than it had been 
coming, and the footholits were hard to ietineutat 
When half-way across I very nearly concluded my 
travels, not only for that night, but forever. 
1 (ke of mny féet slipped out of the hole In which 
had placed it, and ree me on my face on the 
sow. Inatinctively I fell inward, driving my 
rifie-barrels with all my strength into the snow, 
and there, for the worst minute of my life, [ hung, | 














the name of Mrs. Washington, and ‘wh i 
more nponue than Polly di t'send. gve guineas, | 


one fvot still in one of the steps, and’ the a 
hanging loose on the emoothaurface. nn /e 


I dared not lift myself lest any extra pressure 





P"ghouted the old gentleman; ‘a ' " 


| be two shill 


FEBRUARY 19, 1891. 





should break my remaining foothold, or loosen the 
grip of my. rifle, and so send me down the slope, 
Byer the edge of which I should infallibly shoot 
into eternity. 

However, come good angel buoyed me up; and 
when, in fear and trembling. T slowly made the 
effort, I did with difficulty regain an upright posi- 
tion. Ina few minutes more I was off that treach- 
Goria slope, and experienced a fecling of relief 
Which compensated me for all my fatigue. 





_—+e—___—_ 
“ODD TOM.” 


Old Tom Welt had a habit of doing queer and 
unexpected things, and thus came to be known 
throughout the region in which he lived as “Odd 
Tom.” Sometimes his oddity appeared in some 
peculiarity of dress, as when he wore his coat 
wrong side out, because, as he said, he had “got 
tired of the looks of the right side." One day 
Tom went to his next neighbor, Zebah Green, to 
hire his horse for the day. 


“What d’ye want "im for?” was Zebah’s inquiry. 
“Oh, jest to go down to the village to do sonie 
marketin’,” was the answer, “P'raps 1 might go 
Dwafterwards as fur as Job Stone's, 'n’ look at hie 
x09 have, "im.” replied Ze: 

hi 


oxen.” 

“Wal, 1 don’t want 
bah, referring to the horse; “but ye may, jest ter 
Nommodate ye, if ye won't go no fu’ther'n ‘est to 
the village—ye know fhat's ‘most ten mile.” 

“Why, of course not,” said Tom, “not onless 

‘ou're willin’.”” 

“Wal, then, take ‘im, but don’t ye drive "Im no 
fu'ther’n the village, or I'll never let ye have ‘im 
agin.” 

E30 Tom, harnessed the old horse, and started for 
market, Aghe passed Zebah's house on his way, he 
heard, faintly wafted from his neighbor, who stood 
in the barn door, “Be sure ye don't go no fu’ther’n 
jest to the village! 

‘Toward night Tom was geen, laden with bundles, 
coming slowly up the road from the village—on 
foot. Out rushed Zebah, open-mouthed. 

What ye done with old Bill?” he cried. 

“Wal,’-anawered Tom, with the utmost coolness, 
«ye seemed so all-fired scairt for fear I'd drive 
him further’n jest fo the village that J didn’t dare 
to drive him home agin, ’n’ so 1 left him there, 
under the store shed.” 

















—___+0r— 





CABBIES’ WAYS. 


London cabmen have many temptations to im. 
pose upon their “fares,” and it {8 hardly to be 
wondered at that they sometimes catch a tartar in 
the attempt. The author of “The Philosopher in 
Slippers” says that a large part of their undue 
gains is derived from timid women, who find it 
difficult to withstand their bluster. Still, even a 
woman may rebel, upon occasion. 


‘A lady who once gave a cabman an extra eix- 
pence, after paying his proper fare, found that he 
3 not disposed to be grateful. 
Vell, mum,” said he, ungraciously, “I'l take 
the money, but I don’t thank you for it” 
“You haven't it, yet,” eald she, alertly with. 
drawing the sixpence, and he never did have it. 
‘A clergyman in London was one night driven 
nome, and pal the eabman What he supposed to 
ings. He had taken the coins from his 
walatcoat pocket, but as soon as they had pazeed 
from his hands, he noticed their pecullar glitter, 
and said: “Stop, cabman! I've given you two 
sovereigns by mistake. 
“Then your honor’: 

















seen the last of them,” said 


the cabman, whipping his horse and driving 
briskly away. 

‘Then the gentleman felt again In hie pocket, and 
found that he had right new 


d given the man two 
farthings, which be had that day received, and was 
keeping for his children. 

‘There is something irresistible in a cabman’s 
eajolery, and the man who indulges in it ls far 
more likely to sill his purse than Is the bully. 

“What's your fare?” asked a gentleman of one 
such believer in blarney. 

“Anything your honor pleases,” was the answer’ 

“You rascal! That means, ] suppore, your legit! 
fare, and anything you can get over that.” 

“No, your honor.” 1 just leave it to you, 

‘Well, then, here’s a sixpence for you, 

“Ah, but your honor’s a gentlenian! 
the man, with such an accent that he ca 
double his proper fare. 

















leaded 
Hed off 


+o 
SHE COULD LEARN. 


It is hard for a certain class of people to under- 
stand that the successes of art are not the result of 


| clever dexterity alone. The idea of anything like 


unusual and original power is entirely beyond 
their comprehension, and they imagine that works 
of genius are produced by rule, as. a cook makes a 
cake or a pudding. 


‘A person of this kind recently called upon que 
of the best known of American’ portrait-painters, 
and insisted upon seeing him upon important busi- 
neas, although at the time he was engaged with a 
sitter. When he appeared, the woman said: 

“1 want you to give me lessons.” 

“7 am sorry,” he said, looking at her in some eur- 
prise, “but Ihave not the time.” * 

“Oh, 1 won't take up any time to speak 0: 
the caller said. “I can fearn real quick, and you'll 
only have to tell me how to do it.” 

“But T never take pupils,” the artist said, with 
unmistakable decision. ‘I could not think of tak- 
ing you.” 

‘Phe stranger regarded him with a look which 
was hardly Jess than venomous. a 

“Oh,” she said, jeeringly, “1 see how itis! You 
don’t ‘dare to give away your secret for fear it 
would spoil your business” 





=~ 9s, 


PATRIOTIC. 


The attractions of foreign lands never displace 
his own country in the affections of the right- 
minded traveller. ‘Home is best,” and we must 
always feel a certain respect for patriotic enthuel- 
asm. This respect rises to admiration for the 
sentiment of the yung American of whom the 





Albany Argus writes: 


A young lady of Seattle, who has been forward: 
ing Very Interesting accounts of her travels in 
Europe to her friends at home, sent her last letter 
from Paris. 

She was enthusastic over the French capital, 
and after saying everything else that ehe could in 





| its favor, rapturously declared, “To: my mind it 1s 


the Seattle of Europe!” 
fee gee 


WORTH WHILE. 


The discussion of the question, whether oF not 
William ‘Tell ever existed, has led one of bs 
admirers among historical students to make this 
memorable remark : 

“Very well! if I can be assured of bavin 
glorious a fame as William Tell has, 1 shal 
perfectly wilting never to have existed!” 





as 
be 
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“1773. The Boston Indians selzed the tea, 

And turned it overboard into the sea.” 

“Only they were just make b'lieve Indians,” | 
said Dick. 

“Yos,"" said Aunt Sue. 
with tho Revolutionary War, 
Year, and we'll go right 
read our own. Begin—now,"* 

At least twenty minutes went by before they 
were all ready. “Aunt Sue began: 

ies Was fought the Battle of Bunke: 

The Battle of Lexington as well 

Joe snickered, 

‘Ho! well and hill isu't poetry. 

“That's poetical license,” said Aunt Sue, look- 
| ing at him severely. “Now, Martio?” 

“Mine isn’t very good,” said Martie, blushing, | 
‘ile went to the war with a General’s hat “Don’t you boys laugh, now. , 
And feathers and sWord—I should like to do that. | «47; Brave Washingwn crossed the Delaware, 
{te fought and he fought till the enemy rane When snow and sleet were in the alr” 
That's how I shall do it when 1 am aman. “Good,” cried Aunt Sue. “Next, Dick." 

And Dick, with a grimace, read ; 
| “1777. The British got lekea at Princeton; 
| then 

Took Ticonderoga back again.” 


{But perhaps I had better be thinking of how “Whipped—not licked," sai fe Susie 
Tmay be a litle like Washington nove that’s amar Senos Joram Sue. “But 
For they say that his being a hero began see y ; | 


A very long time before he was a man. ' 1778. Old Clinton he skipped out of Philadelphia, | 
' ight, 

“He learned very early to tell what Shesight 

An excellent thing for a hero to do. Washington (00K after hin, 

For every emall boy it would be a Sood plan was a fight, 

To learn the same lesson before he's aman. 





the first 





Min; 








said he. 


For the Companion, 


JOHNNY SPEAKS HIS PIECE, 











‘The people all shouted the hero to see— 
Thope they'll hurrah when they come to see me. 
‘They made him a President, too. If Tean 


and | 
7'm going to be President when I'm a man. 


was true, 


read Joe. 
“That's real nice,” said Martie, 
Bo round again.” 
So they all fell to work. 
didn’t take so long, 
first. 


(How many more things tt would tire me to tell Now dete 


We all must be learning and learning them well 

Before we can fancy, in pride and in Joy, 

Weure like the great Hero when he was a boy.” 
SYDNEY Dayne. 


It wasn't so hard and 
this time; but Joe was ready 
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‘lh the blowing , 
nd The rappino , ta NO , 
Straight End *eeat eld and 
H cing high “Their? precious 
Tr therr® ooroeous 
NY Qw. they oleam 


2 





Yeady , 


ie 


and litter 









| . 





couldn't you say 


{0 write ‘em all down in a bunch, 


Won't look like real poetry. I know theev, his three.tourths of a note orn uae 

ne auaie poetry now they're just ppt) Mh hame a hero much like thut olf io 
ge is or his country each fought, till its foer 
Aunt Sue laughed, and put av. her pencil. overthrown, 


and then there | of molasses and Popped-cora, down in the kitchen. | 
Who'll get there first > 


baby, so she put her 
said, coaxingly, 


loud hollo-ing o§ a horn , 
Tapping of a drum , 


Danner , here they 
soldier-caps and 








OMPANION 


79 Stony Point 
The Red. 
again.” 
“Read yours, Martie."’ 
And Martie read ; 
“180. "Twas after the Battle of Sander's Creek 
That Benedict Arnold was proved a sneak, 
“Why, that’s splendid,” cried Aunt Sue. 
“Now, Dick.” 
“Mine's horrid,” said Dick; “you 860, now. 
“181. New London was burned up by Amola, 
they say; 
Cornwallis surrendered one October day.” 
“It isn't horrid either,” said Aunt Sue. “Jog 2" 
Joe's eyes twinkled, as he read: 
» They all went right tv having peace, 
And so I think it's ume to stop. 
“That's poetical license, Aunt Sue,” 
Aunt Sue laughed heartily. 
“I should think it was," said she, “Why 
‘time to cease’ just as well 2” 
“Anyhow it’s fun,” said Martie, 





captured by General Wayne; 
coats at Paulus Hook beaten 





Enigmas, Charades, 
1. 


Puazles, ete. 





DOUBLE CHARADE. 


My frat and second might well rem 
Of Cinderella, so famed in stone 
My third ts the Latin word for-Corn,”* 
| hese three naine a Roman who gained much 
glory. 


My fourth fa the work which a done 
Thes 


ind you 





“I'm going | 
and seo if they 





“The next part,” said she, « 





2. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL CHRONOSTICON, 


OF Tpght G. Anoyorene it bas been suid : 
boaminti was wholly unselfish: sag 
out the it 
fare he has a far purer “tame, ‘fe clearly and 
manilengeably stands out as the pucey great 
ride Balversal history, and Criamor focid juat 
He was an ame. 
Ue wa: 


be composed 





“His 
although with. 
Bqulus of Caius Slajure or Poanaben Pate, 


Joe did, because he started first. 


——o_____ 


Epya noticed that 


ALC. 8 






3 m 

Papa did not kiss the new | mateit, having given him birth. 
his neck, and 

It won't bite.” 


of virtuous and beneficent 
tn Garinivi, and in early life he spent much 
in surveying the extensive esta of Lord 


arm around pice 
“Kiss it, papa, ia 


time 







site, SS 
come 
buttons” brioht - XQ\t 
dly nm the ®sun , \\ 


yank and 






proud! 
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For the Companion. For the Companion. “Why, yes,” said mamma. “If he hadn't, 
vou know, we should have had a king or queen 
RUN. GEORGE WASHINGTON. fo govern our country all this time. Yon see it’s 


Martie gave her book a toss, and a half-dozen 
wrinkles grew in her face that instant, 

“"T wish we could do things the way other folks 
do!” said she, crossly. 

“What's the matter now, Martie > 

That was Aunt Sue, and Martie blushed ; she 
hadn't known Aunt Sue was anywhere in hearing. 

“Why, I was thinking *bont Washington's 
Birthday," said she. “Folks don't Pay any ’ten- 
tion to it round here; but ‘most everywhere, 
they have a great time —" 


(How did George Washington look?” asked Nell, 
“What was he like? Won't you please to tell>"" 

| Thus I answered: “A courtly man, 

| Wearing bis honors as heroes ca 
Erect and tall, with his six feet, two; 
Knee-breeches, buckles, frills, and queu 
Powdered brown hair; blue eyes, far apart; 

| Strong-limbed and fearless, with gentle heart: 
| Gracious in manner toward every one;— 

j Such, my Nellie, was Washington.” 


4 good plan to stick to a thing till it’s finished.” 
“So it is,” said Jimmy, “and I'm going to. 
“Now suppose,” said mamma, “you pla 

figures on the blackboard are your soldiers. ‘They 

stand in columns, you see. Some of them carry 

Knapsacks, and some have cartridge-boxes, and 

soine have guns over their shoulders.” 
“Hurrah!” said Jimmy, “so. they do! 

some of them carry flags, don’t they 2” 
“Why, yes," said mamma, “and you're the 

general, and that chalk pencil is your big sword. 

















and 











Sees or 


“And fire off guns and cannons and things,” For the Companion. Keep them in line, Just call the roll from your 
Put in Joe, eagerly, “so it's next thing to Fourth book now, and see if there are any deserters.”" 
o' July, Aunt Sue!” GENERAL JIMMY. 





So Jimmy went carefully over the numbers in 
the book, comparing them with those on the 
blackboard. Sure enough, there were four num. 
bers he had not set down at all. 

“Four deserters, in all,” said mamma. 
Your sword and bring them to the front!” 

So Jimmy flourished his chalk, and set them 
down at the top of the list. ‘Then he hegan to 
add: 


“And I think they ought to,” said Martie, 
“such a nice man as General Washington was!" 

Aunt Sue laughed merrily. 

“Suppose we celebrate his birthday,” said she. 

“How etn we, auntie 3"" 

“We haven't got any guns,” said Joe, 

“Or firecrackers," added Dick. 

“We don't need any," said Aunt Sue. “All we 
want is paper and pencils—for the firet part.” 

So Martie fetched four pencils and four sheets 
Of paper, and they all gathered around Grand- 
qother Bent’s claw-footed table, at which General 
George Washington himself hed once sat down 
to write, 

“Now,” began Aunt Sue, “we'll each take 
Some historical fact and write a couplet on it.”” 

“What's that >" demanded Joe. 

“A couplet is two lines of poetry —"* 


“How I do hate this old ‘rithmetic!” said 
| Jimmy, as he looked in the book for the answer, 
land found he was mistaken again. “Guess T'll 
| Rever get any farther than addition,” he went on, 
| While he rubbed at the wrong answer so savagely 
that his blackboard clattered against the wall. 

“I'm glad enough there won't be any school 
| to-morrow—there can’t possibly be, ‘cause it's | 
Saturday, and Washington's Birthday, too. | 
Wish T could do like Washington, and have 
army of men, and train ‘em with a big swor 

“Well.” said mamma, “why not play you're 
General Washington >"* battle was over, and General Jimmy had won a 

“But, mamma, how cin I? I haven't any | decided victory, for‘he got his answer just like the 
army nor any sword, and not even a cocked | one in the book. t 
hat. What can I play it with >" | 
“In the first place. Jimmy, you must try to 


do just as he would in your place. Now when. A LITTLE girl in school said dessert was “what 
“O Aunt Sue Bent! Oh, we can't!” he had anything to do. he stuck right to it, 


you eat when you've got all done eating.” And 
“Oh, weean!™ laushed Aunt Sue Bent. “Some- through thick and thin, till ‘twas done.” 80 older pupil spoke of a skeleton as “a man that 
‘ing like this : (Oh! said Jimmy, donttfall, i 


aint got any meat on.” 


“Draw 








8—12—17—2630—three to carry 
| ST can add ‘em np jnst twice as easy when 
they're soldiers,” said Jimmy. 

And sure enough, in a very short time the 
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ae D NS 
iving, cheers at every commer G5 they pass NS 
“Ttue and hearty little — patio ; every one . 
” iy pallant — band oF  soldier-lSddies ay , 
Ww re syou march upon your shining way , 
era © | o ~ a 
Top “and “tell me whom eyou celebrate to-day ! 
4 = \ 5 » “ 
<Yave and oood, a boy beside his Sothers knee 4 
N QO. Y , oF ; ‘ Q 
) Yr. the Sield and™at the $ireside Soood and brave , sy 
1S , palient , slfono and wisé »,a soldier , True S 
the “land ‘he would have oven his life t save % 
ou shout Sop } he° soldi the boy 1] 
You shoul jor him , the® soldier? an the boy 
: J mee | 
honor lo the man and 16 the aout at 
> q 6 
_ my gallant soldier-laddies , shou again } — 





Xarfifa. All 
know his hatbyrid and the story of h 


school-children in the 






unis Taderet 
public Iife. 
‘The year of hi y tak 
lette® each from the 8th, 
soth, Sth and sith words, 
as one word. 
3. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


The answer, composed of 20 letters, gives the 
name of un historical event that occurred In Fen 
ruary. 


's birth may be found Zone 

2th, 30th, 42d, Sdth, 76th, 

counting’ each anagram 
LILIAN Payson. 





7, 11is saving. 
17 18a root known for its hot, 






6 is an exclamation. 
3 one and the other. 
19 is an axiom, 


iscut. " GitBent Forrest. 





RIDDLE, 





Once I was a distinguished man. [was also thi« 
man’s nephew, and to me he bequeathed hia hore 
Since then I hive been a great many other mee 
am a bewutiful city, besides being innumernble 

counties, aint streets, Iam a university, 
‘am a mouu Tn fact Tam many things! 
and all because Tw: at the start. 








80 famous 





Conundrums. 


What ls the greatest American ton? Washington. 

Why was George Washington like a duke?’ He 
waa a noble man (nobleman). 

What articles of tin.ware must a man peddle in 
order to be a greater man than Washington? Nut. 
mneg xraters, for then he would be a “grater mam. 

Who may be said to have had the largest. fami 
in Ameri George Washington, for he was the 

coun 
Herence between George Washi 
1 find a school-girl who is popular with hep 
mates?” Washington was a favorite general, and 
the school-girl isa general favorite. 






























Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Jet Stanza, unravel, start. 2 Stanza, 1 
jgent. 3d Stanza, rise, sister. “sth. st 

| true valentines 


2 ‘The rose f+ red, the violet blue, 
Sugar 14 sweet, and so are you, 
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For the Companion. 
HOLIDAYS. 


‘The lives of the Puritan fathers were necessarily 
Jusy and earnest, while their religious convictions 
put them out of eympathy with active sports, and 
made them inteneely averse to everything sugges 
tive of the old-time Roman Catholic “holy days." 
‘Asa people, therefore, we grew up with slight 
regard for the great hygienic law of diversion. 
‘The year was a treadmill, interrupted only by the 
seventh-day rest, an annual Fast and Thankegiv- 
ing, and an uproarious Fourth of July. 

Things are very different now. We understand 
the laws of health better. We see with alarm the | 
fatal consequences of continuouscerebral tension— i 
increasing insanity, nervous prostration, hysteria, 
paralysis, apoplexy, heart-fatlure and softening of 
the brain. We are multiplying holidays with al- 
most too great rapidity, while many of us make a 
considerable part of every summer one long holi- 
day. 

Reactions tend to extremes, and this matter of 
holidays is no exception to the rule. The London 
Lancet bas an article on the subject, some of whose 
thoughts may be helpful to our readers. 

“With a gertain class of persons the holiday is 
the normal state of life. If they are not having a| 
noliday,, they are contemplating one. They are 
uneettied by the frequency of their holidays. 
They are never at home except when they are 
away from home, so that the very conception of 
home and rest becomes impossible to them. They 
are never at rest save when they are in motion. 
Such persons get no pleasure out of their vaca. 
tions, comparable to that which those get who take 
them moderately. 

“This restlessness 1s an evil which should be re- 
pressed by all sensible people. ‘ 





Whole, and human nature has pot changed much in 
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ing had “round black heads, with & well-defined 
Dinsh on either cheek.” They were of wood from 
vigwn to we. Their logs and arms were jointed. 
The wig of brown hair was fastened to the head by 
a row of iron tacks. 

Dolls of the lutest pattern are now manufactured 
in great numbers in England and tn this county: 
Yet these countries still continue to import some of 
the cheaper kinds from Germany. The extent to 
Sinieh dolls are manufactured in England may be 
judged from the statement, made a few years ago | 
jn the House of Commons, that a manufacturer had 
had an order for five hundred pounds’ worth of 
dolls’ eyes. ; 

In 1889, in the State of New York and tn New 
England, there were at least forty factories en- 
gaged in making dolls. These mills employ hun: | 
trade of persons, chiefly women. For the produc- 
tion of the finest specimens, however, France holds. 
the first place. 














ge 
ANCIENT CARICATURE, 


The fubles of sop prove that the ancients were 
not without a liking for fun. And the remains of 
ancient art tell the eame story. Examples of ar. 
istic humor are more commion than is supposed by | 
most persons. The ancients led a jolly life on the 





the course of five thousand years. | 


'A drawing on a tile fu the New York Museum | 
represents a eat dressed as an Egyptian lady, of 
fashion. She is seated languldly in & chalr, sipping 
Wine out of a small bowl, and being fanned and 
offered dainties by an abject-looking tomeat with | 
his tail between his legs. s 

‘The cat figures largely in the ancient comic | 

roupsof animal life. In a papyrus in the British | 
SToseum a flock of geese are pelig driven by a cat, 
and a herd of goats by two wolves, with crooks and 
wallets. One of the wolves is playing a double pipe. 

There isin the Museum of Turin a pa yyrus roll 
which displays a whole series of such’ comical 
Nenes. In the first place a lion, a crocodile, and 
an ape are giving @ vocal and instrumental concert, 
Next comes an asa, dressed, armed and sceptred 
like n Pharaoh; with majestic swagger he receives 
the gifts presented to him by a cat of high degree, 
to whom a bull acts as proud conductor’, ! 

‘A lion and gazelle are playing at draughts, a 
hippopotamus fs perched in a tree, and & hawk has 
cilmbed into the tree, and Is trying to dislodge him. 

‘Another picture shows a Pharaoh in the shape of 
arnt drawn ina carriage by prancing greyhounds. | 
fie ie proceeding to storm a fort garrisoned by | 
cats having no arms but teeth and claws, whereas 
the rate have hattle-axes, shields and bows and 
arrows. 








~~ - 
AGAINST PROFANITY. 


On the anniversary of Washington's birthday it 
may be u means of grace to some young Americans 
to read his order against the wicked and vulgar 
practice of profane swearing. We print only a 
part of the order. 

“HEADQUARTERS, Moone’s House, 
sf ce West Point, uly 29, 1779. = = 

“Many and pointed orders have een issued ‘This new pot and gardet is one of e most magi cel perpetual 
acalaryant poate orders, etre SeO8 Jh464 SO NUM GRANDIFLORA.,{iutescr"t\ a's eared aaa fA eA a 
swearing, notwithstanding which, with much re.) white flows 

































Seely keep perfect a month before fading, and appear at all times of the year, ‘These great 
arse the General observes that it prevails, If pos. | panicles of bldom are often a {oct ac i nn fie hundred both summer and winter. Asa 1 
Bible, more than ever: his feelings are continually | plcomer of 1 z a{loveliness this plant surpasses everything even the famous Mane 





Founded by the oaths and imprecations of the |{f J 0) “ist! either in pote or the garden. : 
wourded by The aathe and imprecatons of ARE chanel ae eo ae sn oe ar 


soldiors whenever Ue trom whose bountiful coud will surprise Hight all who seo, Price of strong plants, ready to bloon| 


for $1. 

ness we are permitted to exist and enjoy the com. A magnificent flowering vine which Is loaded with bri 

nese we are PET ncessantly. imprecated and pro THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE. cvcry‘day in tne year. tts ine iii? grace and beauty is unsurpassed. 
faned in a manner as wanton as it is shocking. We haye the tr flowering variety. Price of fine y!ants A JREADY BUDD nd BLOOM- 
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“Por the sake, therefore, of religion, deceney | LNC. S0.cuis oven D cents 
i ‘i A) Two years ago this wonderfully beaut'fi tus sold a 
wad ele He cated oper eteana THE, HRINOW  CAGTUS, fu sh ct en OMA 
an Order, tne ei will use thelr Influence and | The plant is covered with a network of spines witch grow in, tings of dlffercnt color from WAN A 
Quthority to check a vice which is as unprofitable ene’. Its name "it g network of spines wise) Tony all times, but when In bloom its grandeur 180 
‘as it is wicked and shameful.” |, having flow hes s, bright erimson with a white centre It bl profusely and is 0 
THE BUTTERFLY ORCHID ihe bent for oniy 2) cents Hed to fe stleke and suspended inva window tt 
ie skesamust a ou auth eee aha ect ne Se ian Ha 
Presence of mind is not always monopolized by An elegant large bulb of the Amaryllis family, whieh commences to bloom 
aftateace af toa te nt always monopolized 2 (THE GREAT SPIDER, LILY, sr eee en antog I sdach, sweeten and ove Homes 
for great and good purposes. drovent Large hubs, whlch will soon Dion a ents each post pad ; : 
a Sekertl oF the, pulls in a certain “yackwoods A GREAT OFFER, new'thaues seh er instr pemeieat are! : : 
istrict determined not to stur COTA sae. 
teacher believed that they sy Ai snough to. be ALSO THE FOLLOWING EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL POST-PAID: 






gin the subject, and accordingly called one of the 


xtra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bt 
Oldest boys to ‘her desk, and spoke to him about 


w Double Pearl Tuberoses 





ineluding 





| Superb New Grape: 
5 Grand Lilles, 5 sor 











“It 1s more developed still in our American 
friends, as it is more excusable. ‘They eigh for an: 
older order of things than they see around them, 
and in the old cities and haunts of Europe, or in 
the hoary pyramids of Egypt, get a temporary 


sense of the idea of permanence. But in them or |. 


us it ts restlessness atill, which needs repression 
and discouragement.” | 

Itis to be said, aleo, that holidays have their draw- 
backs and riske—accidents from flood and field, 
two-thirds of them the result of carelessness; in. | 
fection of typhoid or scarlet fever; lack of sanita- | 
tion in stately hotels, or in pretty-looking cottages 
by the eea or in the country. 

The Lancet’s picture may be somewhat over: 
drawn, 60 far aa it relates to America; but we need 
to be on our guard against the tendency to restless. 
ness which too frequent holidays may undoubtedly 


foster. 
—— eS 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOL! 





The talking doll of our later holiday seacons is 
the lineal descendant of a rude and elmple an- 
cestry. We can trace its history, with that of eivil- 
ization, by the figurines of Tanagra, and the ivory 
figures of wealthy Rome. By a comparison of 
customs among the South Sea Islandera, we may 
satisfy ourselves that dolls were prized by children 
in prehistoric times. 

The daughter of the savage makes her own doll, 
and invests it with all the graces and charms of 
form and disposition. Travellers tell us that the 
make-believe child of the little savage often con. 
sists of nothing more nearly human than an ear of 
corn in the husk, a long gourd or a cucumber, or 
even, in cases of extreme want, a fig-leaf made 
into a roll. ‘This she soothes and chides, and sings 
to, and interests with stories of her own telling. 

The ivory doll of the Roman child was too costly 
for the ages that followed the fall of the Empire. 
For many centuries dolls must have heen chiefly of 
home manufacture. The first shop-made dolls after 
the Middle Ages were the jointed wooden dolls of 
the Netherlands. These were known in England, 


and in this country, too, in Colonial th 
“Flanders bables.” eee 
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For the Companion. 


THE SENATE. 


By the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, 
Vice-President of the United States, 1861-1865. 


The United States Senate may be regarded as 
one of the most distinguished of all legislative 
bodies. It has had in its membership thoroughly 
trained statesmen, skilful and learned lawyers in 
all the branches of the law, statute, common and 
international ; men of great learning and culture; 
and others of our most noted and eloquent 
orators. 

Its debates upon important questions have not 
heen excelled. 

It is composed of two members from each 
State in the Union, chosen for the term of six 
years by the legislatures thereof; one-third being 
elected every two years, thus making it a per- 
petnal body; while the House of Representatives 
comes to an end every two years on the Third of 
March. 

If there shall be a vacancy in the office of Sena- 
tor when the Legislature of the State shall not 
be in session, the Governor of the State is author- 
ized to appoint a person to fill the place until the 
next meeting of the Legislature, which will then 
elect a Senator to fill the vacancy for the un- 
expired term. 


Diverse Powers of the Senate. 


The Senate is clothed by the Constitution with 
three distinct powers and duties of a legislative, 
executive and judicial character. Its leading and 
most important power is that of legislation, in 
which it acts in conjunction with the House of 
Representatives, each having a negative vote 
upon the other. So all bills must be passed by a 
concurring vote of both Senate and House, and 
then receive the approval of the President, to 
become laws. 

The executive power of the Senate consists in 
its action upon all nominations made by the 
President of persons to office. Such nominations 
must be submitted to the Senate for its confirma- 
tion, and without such approval they fail. 

Moreover, all treaties negotiated by our govern- 
ment with foreign governments in like manner 
must be communicated to the Senate for its rati- 
fication, and a two-thirds majority is necessary 
to ratify the same. 

The judicial power of the Senate is to try and 
determine all articles of impeachment found by 
the House and duly presented to the Senate; the 
House having the sole power of impeachment, | 
and the Senate the sole power to try and deter- | 
mine the same, sitting as a High Court of Im- 
peachment. 

A vote of two-thirds is required to sustain an 
impeachment found by the House. 

By the Constitution, the Vice-President of the | 
United States presides over the deliberations of 
the Senate, and has the casting vote to determine 
all questions when the Senate shall he equally 
divided. In case of the absence of the Vice- 
President, the Senate elect a President pro tem- 
pore, who presides in his absence; and if the 
office of Vice-President becomes vacant, then the 
President pro tempore becomes the permanent 
presiding officer, without losing any of h‘s rights | 
as a Senator. 

A very good estimate of the character and dis- 
tinguished ability of the Senate may be formed, 
when we call to mind the great number of the 
most important positions which have been held 
by men of Senatorial training and experience. 


A School of Statesmen. 


During the first one hundred and four years of 
our government, commencing with a population 
of about three millions and now numbering more 
than sixty millions, twelve of the Presidents of 
the United States have been persons who may be 
said to have had senatorial experience: John 
Adams, Jefferson, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, 
Pierce, Buchanan, Johnson and Benjamin Har- 
rison. 

Of these twelve, however, John Adams and 
Jefferson were never Senators, but, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, presided over the Senate. One other, Gar- 
field, was chosen a Senator, but became President 
on the day his term would have begun. 

The following named persons, who bad been 
Senators, have been chosen Vice-President of the 
United States: Aaron Burr, of New York; R. M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky; John Tyler, of Virginia; 
William R. King, of Alabama; John C. Brecken- 
ridge, of Kentucky; Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine; 
Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee; Henry Wilson, 
of Massachusetts; and Thomas A. Hendricks, of 
Indiana; nine in all. 

But for a more full understanding, it should 
also he stated that different political organizations 
selected as their candidates for President from 
that body, or who had been of it, the following , 
persons, but failed to elect them: Rufus King, of | 
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New York; DeWitt Clinton, of New York; 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia; Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky—a candidate three times; Hugh L. 


} White, of Tennessee; Lewis Cuss, of Michigan; 


John P. Hale, of New Hampshire; John C. Fre- 
mont, of California; John Bell, of Tennessee; 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois; Jou C. Brecken- 
ridge, of Kentucky; James G. Blaine, of Maine. 
Surely a galaxy of distinguished names—perhaps 
the full equals of their successful opponents. 

The candidates for Vice-President not elected, 
from the same schoo! and training, were: C. C. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina; Rufas King, of 
New York; William Wilkins, of Pennsylvania; 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey ; William 
L. Graham, of North Carolina; William L. 
Dayton, of New Jersey ; Joseph Lane, of Oregon; 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts; H. V. John- 
son, of Georgia; B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri; 
John A. Logan, of Illinois; and Allen G. Thur- 
man, of Ohio. 


Seven out of Eight Candidates. 


It is a singular and remarkable fact, that in 
the Presidential election in 1860, there were four 
distinct tickets in nomination for President and 
Vice-President: Lincoln and Hamlin, Douglas 
and Johnson, Bell and Everett, Breckenridge and 
Lane; and of all these eight candidates men- 
tioned, there was only one who had not been a 
United States Senator. That one was Abraham 
Lincoln, who was the one elected. 

But perhaps a still better judgment may be 
formed of the men of remarkable intellectual 
and acquired abilities who aided in erecting the 
high standard of the Senate, when we examine 
and see how the various Presidents have selected 
from them so many to fill the most important 
positions under our government, at home and 
abroad. 

It has been a vast storehouse, from which the 
men have been taken to man and govern the old 
ship of State. The list would be too long to give 
in the space allowed for this-article. 

Of the offices filled by Presidential nomination 
and distinctively of the highest order, there have 
been appomted from that body, eight Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, more 
than sixty-tive Diplomatic Ministers to foreign 
governments, not including Consuls, nor Consuls- 
General; and the number of places held as 
Cabinet Ministers, under the several Presidents, 
is eighty-four or more. 

Quite a number of Governors of the Territories 
could be added to the list; and many others who 
have been elected Governors of various States. 

But enough. Certainly all this will, beyond 
successful controversy, determine the distin- 
guished personnel of the Senate. These surely 
are the men to whom tke country is greatly 
indebted for its prosperity and advancement. 





Then and Now. 


It iz sometimes said that the high standard of 
the Senate has been lowered, and that it does not 
maintain its early’and exalted renown. 

Men of little more than middle age, referring to 
the time when the body was graced by the pres- 
ence of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton and 
others, remark that ‘There were giants in those 
days,’ and that it has ceased to be the body it 
was in the long past. 

That is only in accordance with a reverence 
for what ia old and what has passed. Time pro- 
duces the saine effect upon the opinions and judg- 
ment of men, that distance lends to the eye. 
Hence men and things in the past are measured 
and determined by a different rule from that 
applied to the present. 

One of Mme. De Sévigné’s correspondents said 
that ‘‘No man is a hero to hig own valet.” He 
knows the faults and failings of his master, better 
than the world who look upon him in the dis- 
tance ; so to his eye much of the heroic fades away. 

I served in the Senate with these ‘giants ;"" and 
indeed they were giants. 

Webster was an extraordinary and exceptional 
man. He was the giant of giants, and was one 
of the very few whom I have ever met or known 
whose greatness did not somewhat diminish as 


; they were closely approached. He towered still 


higher as you approached and associated with 
him. When in his presence you felt the power of 
his gigantic intellect. < 

Excepting Mr. Webster, the Senate, in my 
experience of thirty years, has had, at times, 
more of statesmanship, scholarly acquirements, 
oratory and practical ability, than at the time 
when adorned by the giants above named. 


In the Firet Year of the War. 


Ata later time, we see in the Senate contempo- 
raneously, Chase of Ohio, afterward Secretary of 
the Treasury and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court; Seward, of New York; Douglas, of Ili- 
nois; Sumner, of Massachusetts; Fessenden, of 
Maine; Collamer, of Vermont; and others of 
almost equal talent. 

Following them, and partly contemporaneous, 
were Morton, of Indiana; Conkling, of New 
York ; Sherman and Thurman, of Ohio; Reverdy 
Johnson, of Maryland; and Blaine, of Maine. 

On the whole, it is believed that there has been 
at all times, about the same degree of ability in 
the membership of the Senate—excepting a few 
years after the close of the War of the Rebellion, 
when the trained and long-experienced men from 








the South had withdrawn, and their places were 
not equally well filled. 

It does and will vary some, at different times, 
but taken continuously it has been about the 
same. At times it may sparkle with a little more 
of genius than at others, yet there is diffused 
through the Senate just about the same degree of 
accomplishment and ability and states manship. 

Yes, ‘there were giants in those days,’ as there 
have been since, are now, and will be in the 
fature. Public opinion and the historian will 
hereafter judge of the now present as we do of 
the past; and do full justice to the high fame of 
the Senate, which will not be obscured or essen- 
tially diminished or lowered. 

In the Senate there is, and always has heen, a 
class of men whom the public judgment bas 
regarded as most distinguished and prominent in 
the body, and entitled to and accredited the highest 
and first position therein. That opinion is gen- 
erally quite correct, while it often fails to do 
equal justice in its estimation of many others. 

But the Senate itself measures the value of its 
members and the standing to which they are 
justly entitled with greater accuracy than the 
general public. 

Tt mnst be so. From close personal associa- 
tion, and in the transactions of the daily business | 
of the Senate, and in its debates upon all questions, 
great and ordinary, their judgment must neces- 
sarily be more accurate than that formed by the 
public. 


Unappreciated Senators. 


There is another class of Senators who, in the 
public estimation, are placed in the second rank, 
while the Senate, well knowing their true value, , 
will put them in the higher or first class, and 
who really are some of the must valuable men of 
the hody—more so than some who rank above 
them. i 

A large number of names could be given to | 
illustrate the point. | 

Daniel Webster used to say with decided em- 
phasis that S. S. Phelps, of Verinont, was one of 
the soundest and ablest men who ever held a seat 
in the Senate. The Senate unhesitatingly placed | 
him in the first rank, while in the public eye’ 
and car he failed to reach it. 

There were two Senators from one State, 
North Carolina, who, for some cause, in popu- 
lar opinion did not rise to a standing in this 
higher classification, although they were readi- 
ly assigned to it by their colleagues—Willie P. 
Mangum and George E. Badger. 

They were both men learned in the law, and 
of large experience. They were both eminent 
men of their time. They had both been 
learned Justices of the Supreme Court 
of their State for a term of years, and 
each was twice elected to the Senate. 

Mr. Badger was Secretary of the Navy 
under President William Henry Harri- ! 
son, and Mr. Mangum was elccted Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate during the 
administration of President Tyler, and was 
ex-officio Vice-President. These men were esti- 
mated by the Senate at their true value, and re- 
garded as among the foremost men in it. They 
hardly reached, however, to leadership in the 
popular judgment, as they did in the judgment 
of the Senate itself. 








‘Mr. Mangum. 


Mr. Mangum was one of the ablest men of his 
time, and one of the most useful and valued 
members of the Senate. He was not quite so 
regarded by the community at large, and why, it 
is hardly possible to tell, as he was so able and 
worthy and entitled to the highest standing. 

Perhaps it was largely, if not wholly, owing to 
his indifference to public applause. Circum- 
stances, as in many other cases that could be 
named, did not conspire to produce that result. It 
is sometimes said that genius itself will create the 
circumstances. Perhaps that may be so. Circum- 
stances beyond the power of man do conspire in 
producing results. 

Numerous other Senators, occupying the same 
position as those named, could be mentioned. 
But one more only will be referred to, and he 
might be classed as a non-talking Senator. 

He rarely spoke or participated in the important 
debates, and he was a Senator for a limited time 
only — Dixon H. Lewis, 
of Alabama. He was a 
devoted friend and sup- 
porter of John C. Cal- 
houn, and sustained him 
in all his extreme opin- 
ions and measures. 

He was held by his 
friends in the South, and 
by those who knew him 
most intimately, as a 
wonderfully wise and 
sagacious man upon all 
questions and subjects. 
They almost worshipped 
him as an oracle by which 
they could be safely 
guided or directed. And 
when it was said that 
he was no speaker, his 
friends, in their devotion, 
replied dogmatically, and said: “Neither was 
Franklin nor Washington ;" and that was all- 
conclusive with believers in him. 


} 
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But in avoirdupois he was the greatest of all 
Senators. His weight was somewhere near five 
hundred pounds, and it was persistently claimed 
that his brain was relatively as large as his body, 
while many of his associates failed so to see or 
consider it. 

It might be interesting to note the change in 
the mode and manner of the proceeding of the 
Senate in its earlier days and the present time; 2 
change produced mainly by the increase of the 
membership of the body, and a still larger addi- 
tion to its auditors. 

It would also be amusing to refer to some of 
the quaint men who at different times have been 
Senators. For at times there have been all sorts, 
kinds, and conditions of men in the body; but 
sufficient space is not allowed properly to treat of 
them. 

Highly eminent and famous as the Senate has 
been, it is marked in wonderful extremes, from a 
Wigfall to a Webster in Senatorial statesmanship 
and dignity; in learning, from men almost 
illiterate to a graceful and cultivated Everett or 
an Anthony; in eloquence and oratory, from the 
dullest of speakers to the stirring eloquence of a 
Clay or a Conkling, in ‘thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn.” 

But there stands the Senate. It has spoken, 
and will speak for itself, and it will remain a 
bulwark of defence of our free government. 
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For the Companion. 


LEFT UNDONE. 


A woman nearing middle-age sat at her writing- 
table, which was heaped with notes, invitations, 
appointments of committee-meetings, and the 
like. Her face was full of intelligence and sen- 
sitive feeling. She was richly dressed ; the dainty 
boudoir, the luxurious appointments of the desk 
told of great 
wealth. 

The front 
door slammed. 
She started ; it 

was her hus- 






band going out, 

after a late break- 
fast, on his way to his office. He had looked ill 
this morning. She had intended to sit with 
him, to pour his coffee, to urge him tc see a 
physician. But these invitations must be an- 
swered, and the time had passed more quickly 
than she thought. 

Probably she would not see him again to-day. 
She paused, her pen in her hand, an annoyed 
look on her pleasant face. She was reminded of 
another duty. 

George, her son, had gone to school, and she 
had meant to have a long talk with him about 
his lessons, his playmates and his games. ‘The 
lad had helped to achieve some great athletic 
victory last week at school, but she had not 
spoken of it to him, nor congratulated him. If 
she could win the boy’s confidence! 

But she was so driven from morning until 
night—charitable committees, lectures on litera- 
ture, on art, on archwology—receptions, teas, 
balls! Homely little duties were pushed aside, 
and trampled ont of sight. 

The crowded, breathless day hurried 
on. In the afternoon she came down 
stairs, dressed for a round of visits. 

The carriage waited at the door. 






“John,” she said, stopping 
abruptly, ‘what became of the 
chambermaid, Ann, who was sick 


yesterday ?”’ 

“She went to 
the hospital, 
madam,"’ the 
footman answer- 
ed, touching his 
hat. 

“The hospi- 
tal! Had she 
no home, no 
friends 2” 

“1 believe not, 
madam.”’ 

She paused, 
her foot on the car- 
riege-step. It would 
be a little thing for 
her to do—to drive to 
the hospital to see 

that the girl was well 
cared for, to speak kindly to her, and let her 
feel that she had friends. But she entered her 
carriage. The calls must be made first. 
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go into the business. 
BERTRAM. Bertram’s heart is set 
Nathan threw himself down under a tree at the |on it; and here he is 
sontiside, and looked up at the shifting pattern of | hoeing potatoes and 
Teaves and eky. His comely, boyieh face relaxed. | taking care of the 
He was a tramp, he supposed; but he was no | pigs. 
longer beholden to any one; he was free! He felt “Folka say be len’t 
an sdventuresome satisfaction, but was impatient | under obligations to 
because his satisfaction was not complete. Hulbert, and really 
Te began to blink. He had walked six miles | owes it to himeelf to 
since noon, and the drowsy inaect sounds made |go away. But it's for 
him sleepy, He ceased to think, and then ceased | his mother that he 
to know. does it. He couldn't bear to do anything to make 
Something roused him suddenly. He looked up, | trouble for her, as that would. Hulbert’s a strong- 
and saw an open buggy with a woman and a boy | willed man, and he considers that Bertram belongs 
on the seat, and some bundles and potted plants in | there. 
the back. ‘The buggy came to a stop. “Then there’s his little step-slster; I don’t know 
c We've waked you up,” the woman eaid, as if | what Lucy would ever do without him. Bertram 
apologizing. “We thought at first we knew you; | always thinks of other people before he does of 
we thought you were Oliver Dodge.” himself, and he'll do anything in the world for 
‘That the good-looking boy was not Oliver Dodge, | Lucy. 
puta tramp with a bundle, seemed to astonich her. | “This spring Hulbert did let him weed onlons for 
“Ips just as well you woke me up,” said Nathan, )the Longe a few days. What do you think he did 
getting up. with the money? He walked to town and bought 
ware you going my way? I might give you a|a pair of buttoned shoes for Lucy that she wanted 
iif,” said the woman. “I guess we can make | very much. 
room, Bertram?” «Well, | always like to talk about him—that’s my 
Yes,” said Bertram. He elimbed over the back | house. Sometimes I could cry, thinking how itis, 
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of the seat very promptly, and sat down among nd then again I feel as though there isn't any-) 


fhe wots and packages. He was younger than | thing to cry about. He's doing hie duty and more 
Reine who noticed bis emiling blue eyes and | than his duty, and anybody that enn do that and 
friendly look. be happy doing it len’t to be pitied, I say. 
sea speen to the Centre,” the woman sald,| “He'll amount to something yet. He’s made me 
driviogon. “I had some errands; and then I saw | think more than once of tome of the great men, 
those geraniums and had to get 'em.” presidents or what not, who started out poor boys 
ghee gota yardful now,” sald Bertram. “1 tell | and camte to something by thelr own efforts. Ber- 
her she'll have to go some other road than the | tram will come to something yet. There’s some- 
ter ave if ehe wants to bave any money left.” | thingin him, and it’s bound to show. No, T oughtn’t 
‘Bertram says 80,” said the woman, Iaughing. |to worry about him,” sald the kind woman, looking 
“J can take you a mile. How much further are | at Nathan with misty eyes. 
you going?” She drove into her yard without halting. 
iyo Moxley,” Nathan answered, warming to the | “Walt,” she sald, “and I'll give you gome suppers 
friendly pair. “That's my home. I've come from | t's supper-time.” 
Torrington to-day,” he added, boyishly willing to | Nathan attended to the horse, and then sat down, 
tell bie chief concern. “I’ve been working for Mr. | tramp-fashion, on the doorstep. But he looked at 
Hogan eince last year.” the tall pink bollyhocks and blue beehives without, 
‘Joseph Hogan?” sald the woman. “His is a| seeing them. His chin rested in his hands, and his 
big farm, ten't it?” foot made deep marks in the ground. 
sixty neres, aud he thinks one man ought to do| It seemed to him @ long time before the woman 
the whole work and not get man’s wages either. I called him in, 80 many were the thoughts which 
call him a mean man,” eald Nathan, hotly. “Well, | had passed through his sobered mind. 
Pil tell you just how "twas! “You'll feel more like starting along when you've 
“Tafdn't like the way he treated me. I'm willing | had a bite,” she sald. 
to work, but I want to be treated fairly. I just “] guess 1 sha’n't start along,” said Nathan. 
had the brunt of everything, always. I had to| guess T'll start back.” 
work like a clave. Up at four always, and I was| “What's changed your mind?” 
lucky if I got to bed by ten, busy times. We| “That,” said Nathan, slowly. “What you told 
plowed till half-past ten, once; he was Lound to| me. I don't know that I know how to say it. It's 
have it done that day. I've been so tired some- made me feel mean, though, what you told—awful 
times 1 couldn't get to sleep. I never had a day | mean. T’ve thought all the time I had about the 
off. hardest time that anybody has; but I guess I don’t. 
“Well, he’s done other things nobody would have |1 guess that boy would think my job was easy, 
stood ag long as I have, and I got tired of It. I've | anyhow. i 
earned more than he’s paid me; I’ve known that, “1 do work extra time, and I don’t have things 
and this morning I asked him to give me more, |the way I want them much. I say I do, because 
and told him I was doing a man’s work for boy’s | I'm going back. i 
wages. “Jt wasn’t right for me to leave lik ut . 
sae sald he'd give what he'd bargained to; and | Hogan ts paying what he eee $5, 664 ed 
we had some words. 1 told him I wasn’t bound | what he pays. They need it at home, and I didn’t 
Dut to him, anyhow, and if he couldn't deal fairly | have any right to stop. Maybe I wouldn't get 
T'd leave, and J did. work all summer. 5 
“1 ate my dinner and fixed up my bundle and “Pm older than that boy, and 4 "1 
started. I’d sent my last month's wages home, and | hard, either. I feel like if eee cinaren cis 
didn't have enough for the railroad fare, and I’m | him, and I’m going back!” 
ome ©. eS * His thoughts bad run still deeper. He felt as if 
sl oa,” said the woman. he were a coward, and in his humility he saw 
ertram was getting out of the buggy. With a|'things in aclear light. To have dwelt jealously on 
Deere aate a ‘cor one of the bundles and went | himself, to have stickled for his small rights and 
of a farm-house. 
"Eo that was your ny.” he al AU aa ache ita ac 
“No,” the woman answered. “That's Bertram But to work with a willing spirit; to fee! 
Taylor. I feel sometimes as though he was my | show manly concern for his staployeite uranic 
boy. r think the world of Bertram; there never | not doggeilly to study how little he could do, but 
Te 8 ee ning how much; cheerfully to realize the truth that 
ee rece ti ead é athan said, heedleasly, and | money truly earned is more than barely earned; 
ling that his own hard ease hnd been slighted. and to work out a worthy destiny with strong and 
‘ le does the best he knows how,” sald the | ready hands—that would be worth while. 
woman, earnestly. “He makes the best of pretty He felt as does one who has made a pleasin; 
hard (lroumetancen. If his father had lived, he | discovery. A happy thrill passed through him. . 
would vena ome chance. Tut he hasastep.| “I'm glad,” said the woman, heartily. “T wasn't 
father. George wraniant aut Be yore sna 5 the | thinking of you when I was talking about Bertram; 
; Is ; e thinks | Hut there! there! you've apoken the right words 
he’s doing well by Bertram to give him . 5 . Re cate 
va dolng well by Bertram to give him a home. .|now. it down and ext something 
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Old Gabriel. 


met a buggy with a farmer-ike-Jooking man tp jt 
Tewas Mr. Hogan. He cracked his whip at slight 


his Hfe. It has taken him out of | of Nathan, and laughed. 


“1 reckoned I'd overtake you along about here,” 
he suid. “Come, come, get in and go back with 
me! 1 don't want to let you go. What would your 
folka say? Come, I guess we can fx ft up some 
how. Maybe you have had to dig in harder’n you 
ought to; I guess you have. T’m willing to talk tt 
over and—why, hadn't got started back, had you” 

veyes, air, 1 had,” said Nathan, looking up with 
smile. EMMA A. OPPER. 


—__+or—_— 
For the Companion. 


‘“‘OLD GABRIEL.”’ 


The death last year in Monterey County, Call- 
fornia, of an Indian commonly known as “Old 
Gabriel” has closed the career of one who was, 
perhaps, the oldest man in the world. The exact 
date of his birth is un 
known, but enough 
evidence has been ad- 
duced to satisfy the 
people who lived about 
him that he was one 
hundred and fifty-one 
years old. 

Jt was well authen- 
tieated that Old Ga- 
briel was a grand- 
father at the time of 
the landing of Father 
Junipero Serra at 
Monterey, about one 
hundred and twenty 
years ago. Admitting 
that Indian marriages 
sometimes take place 
at the age of iifteen, 
Gabriel could not have 
been a grandfather 
before he had attained 
the age of thirty-two 
years. 

Gabriel, though ig- 
norant, was gentleand 
devout, and was much 
attached to the early 
Fathers. He made adobes that were used in con- 
structing the mission buildings at Carmelo, Soledad 
and San Antonio. 

‘The Carmelo mission was erected about 1770, 
five years before the Revolution of the Thirteen 
States. Not even the ruins of these old chapels 
were to be seen thirty years ago. 

Probably the best evidence of his extreme age 
te found in the fact that his son Zachariah, by his 
third or fourth wife, died some eix or elght years 
ago at the advanced age of one hundred and four- 
teen years. It is perhaps doubtful if suflicient 
evidence can be obtained to prove the exact age of 
this son, but he is known to have been a very old 
man, without a tooth in bis head. : 

1f he was a son by Gabriel's third or fourth wife, 
it would make the father thirty or forty years 
older than the son. This, added to the seven or 
eight years which have elapsed since the son’s 
death, would make Old: Gabriel over one hundred 
and fifty, even if Zachariah were ten years younger 
than he was supposed to be. 

‘Another fact which goes to prove the great age 
of Old Gabriel is furnished by José Lauriano, a 
Christian Indian, who died about four years ago. 
Lauriano sald he waa one hundred and ten years 
old, and his appearance supported his claim to 
very great age. 

He bas said that Gabriel was a grandfather as 
far back as he could remember, and that when 
Gabriel was a man considerably advanced in life, 
he, Lauriano, was a little boy. Laurlano was a 
very conscientious and devout man, and bis atate- 
ments were always believed. 

It 1s anid that Gabriel was a Tulare chief, and 
had been married to seven wives; but always mar- 
ried by the Church, and after the death of a former 
true and lawful wife. He outlived all of his imme- 
diate descendants. 

His diet was of the simplest and plainest food, 
and his habits regular. He never used liquor, 
tobacco, tea or coffee. His favorite dish was 
“atole’—a sort of Yankee minute-pudding. 

He was, however, very fond of aweets, and the 
people who knew him kept him well supplied with 
cakes and candies. 

He delighted in wearing a “stove-pipe” hat, and 
spent much time In sewing pieces of gaudy colored 
cloth upon his clothes. 

Old Gabriel was never known to take a bath— 
except a sun-bath. As he grew older the Indian 
characteristics seemed to assert themselves with 
greater force, and he delighted to stalk abroad in 
native dignity, with very little clothing besides his 
atove-pipe hat. 

About nine years ago, a citizen of Salinas had 
the old man committed to the County Hospital, 
where he died of pneumonia, March 16, 1890. 

Gabriel always went to bed early, and arose 
early. Te was a sound sleeper, having none of 
the insomnia that often attends old age. If the air 
was at all cold, he slept with his head covered, in 
Indian fashion. 

Like almost all Indians, he had small and shapely 
hands and feet. 

Old Gabriel knew no other than his native lan- 
guage. It was the policy of the carly missionary 
Fathers to discourage Indians from learning the 
Spanish language, for they feared that, through a 
knowledge of it, the natives would be contaminated 
with the white man’s vices. The Fathers them- 
selves learned the Indian language, and prevented, 
aa far as possible, the presence of Mexicans around 
the misaions. 

It was very difficult to communicate with Old 
Gabriel except by signs; and almost all that is 
known of his life 1s what has been translated from 
his own lips by his friend, José Lauriano. 

If Old Gabriel had been able to carry on au intel- 





ligent conversation, what interesting tales he could 
undoubtedly have told concerning the carly settle- 


Two miles up the road, on his return trip, Nathan ; ment of California, and that far-off time when he 
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was in the prime of manhood, fifty 
the rush for gold and the “days of "49. 

‘A photograph of this aged Indian now hangs 
upon the walls of the Vatican at Rome, as the 
oldest mau in the world. It was sent thither some 
yeara ago, accompanied with four affidavits of 
persons who had known Old Gabriel in their child: 


hood. CLARENCE URMY. 
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WASHINGTON’S PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 


We think of President Washington as a grand 
personage, sitting erect on a fine horse, or, clad in 
Velvet aud ruffles, recelving company In the formal 
manner of the olden time. But there wae another 
kind of Washington in the President's house at 
Philadelphia. 

During the whole of his Administration, exciting 
‘and difticult as it wae, he was obliged to pay close 
attention to his estate, and to regulate countless 
details of its management. He carried it in his 
mind day by day, considering carefully, not merely 
every farm and every slave, but every fleld, bulld- 
ing, fence, hedge and forest. 

He regulated the rotation of the crops, and fixed 
the time of plowing. He thought of all and gov- 
erned all as if he had been at home. 

‘The chief reason of this was that he was served 
by slaves, nearly five hundred in number, of whom 
he wrote that he knew scarcely one on his estate 
fit to be trusted. 

In his letters to his manager, to whom he wrote 
once a week, he continually expresses the most 
complete distrust of his negroes. Scarcely one of 
them, he thought, would do his duty unless he 
were watched. Many of them pretended to be 
sick when they were well; others stole produce 
from the farms and sold it in Alexandria, eight 
miles away, riding their master’s horses, and often 
ruining his young colts by reckless usage of them. 

‘The evil effect of slavery corrupted his white 
neighbors also; so that his overseers seem to lave 
been little better than his negroes. 

He generally contrived to have a competent and 
honest head-manager, to whom he paid five hun- 
dred dollars a year besides a house and provi- 
sions; but over each of his five farms he bad an 
overseer drawn from the clase that used to be 
called “white trash,” and he had also a gang of 
negro carpenters, eight or ten In number, superin- 
tended by a white man of low character and worse 
habits. 

He was obliged to run a mill, as well for his 
neighbors’ use as his own, and he bad on the shore 
of the Potomac a fishing station that required care- 
ful attention. A little neglect of his fishermen in 
the spring, when the fish were ascending the river, 
might deprive him of a hundred barrels of fish, on 
which he depended for varying the food of the six 
hundred persons directly dependent upon him for 
the supply of all their wants and the gratification 
of all their desires, food, clothes, shelter, medicine, 
Instruction, discipline, and recreation. 

‘Much that they wore, and nearly all that they ate, 
was raised upon the estate, but several articles of 
prime necessity had to be procured in London. 

Occasionally during his Presidency, his know: 
ledge of European politics and of the probability 
of war enabled him to provide in time for the 
clothing of his numerous and helpless family. We 
have a whole volume, and a large volume, too, of 
hie letters to his manager, in which we see him 
buying thousands of yards of material for summer 
clothes months before it could be wanted; and 
nearly every garment worn upon the eatate had to 
be cut and made by his own negroes. 

He frequently says that no one could manage 


| negroes unless he had had much experience with 


them, and he gives his manager a good deal of 
instruction how to tell whether a negro was sham- 
ming sick. 

There was # certain Betty Davis, whom he fre- 
quently suspected of shamming. He reminds his 
manager that nobody can be very sick without 
having a fever, and that nobody can have a fever 
long without reducing his strength and flesh. 

Some of bis people, he eald, would lie by idle for 
‘a month without losing an ounce of flesh, and 


| drawing their allowance of provisions ag if nothing 


were the matter. Several of these he mentions by 
name, as “Doll at the Ferry,” “Ditcher Charles,” 
“Mulatto Will,” and “Carter Ben.” 

‘At the same time, he cautioned his manager to 
take the best possible care of the negroes when 
they were really unfit for work. 

What made all this the more aggravating was 
that he was bimeelf the most orderly, punctual, 
exact and faithful of men. There was nothing 
that gave him such pleasure, as he himself re- 
marked, as “to see his farms in good order and 
everything trim, handsome and thriving about 
them.” To this he added: 

“Nothing hurts me more than to find them other- 
wise, and the toolaand implements lying wherever 
they were last used, exposed to injuries from rain 
and sun.” 

He would gladly have had bis whole estate in as 
perfect order as an estate in England, and we may , 
say that he spent the chief energies of his life in 
a ceaseless endeavor to bring it a little nearer 
the correct standard. Conaldering all these thing® 
he was a wonderfully considerate and patient mas- 
ter. He knew what was to be expected from Igno- 
rant negroes, and governed himself accordingly: 
making fair allowance for their weakness, but 
firmly holding them to their duty, as well for their 
sakes as his own. 

‘The care and thought which he bestowed upow 
hla farms during the most critical period of hls 
Administration, while Congress was in session, and 
questions involving peace or war were pending, 
were most extraordinary. He insisted upon having 
a detailed report every week from his manager 
and from each of his overseers, which he thor: 
oughly weighed and punctually anewered- 

Some of his letters to his manager fill as many 
as twelve pages of an octavo vdlume. He gives 
the most minute directions concerning fences, 
shed and emall repairs, as well ‘as to more impor 
tant concerns. s 








In one letter he says: “Several of the large stone 
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Jugs, which were sent to the different farms with 
spirits In them at harvest, have never yet been 
returned. Call upon the several ove 
them in Immediately, 
them.” 

These letters present to us the picture of a wise 
and orderly man striving patiently to get order, 
beauty aud prosperity from the most discordant 
and intractable clements—slack and dissolute over- 
seers, thoughtless and pleasure-lovin, 
thieving neighbors, bad ystems of agriculture, 2 
low tone of morals, and the absence for long 
periods of the master’s eye. 

He did the best that was possible for himself and 
for bis servants, but he hated the system, and 
lamented all his days that he could not escape 
from it, nor let his slaves escape without doing 
more harm than good. JAMES Parton. 
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ELECTRO-PLATING. 


Whenever a current of el 
aliquid which contains a 
the metal of the salt wil 
place where the current leaves the liquid. ‘The 
ends of the wires which bring and carry away the 
currentare called electrodes. The electrode which 
's cohnected with the zine of the battery Is the one 
which receives the deposit. 

This principle lies at the fou: 
caa of electro-plating, 
cheap metal is covered 
dearer metal. 

To experiment with electro-plating you will need 
three things—a battery, a plating bath and a means 
of cleaning the article which is to be plated. 

For a battery, three cells of any of the batteries 
hitherto described will suflee. Comect the zine 
of No. 1 to the copper or carbon of Ni 
Of No.2 to the carbon of X 
terminals of No. 1 and No. 
the bath. 

Asareceptacle for the sol 
® cheap finger-bowl, or a bread and milk bow! 
with wide bottom, will do. Across the top of thia 
place two bright copper or brass wires, an eighth 
of an inch in diameter. Conn 
with the terminals of the battery 


lectricity passes through 
metallic salt in solution, 
I be deposited upon the 





ndation of the proc. 
by means of which any 
with u thin conting of a 





aining 
3 are connected with 


tution, use a pint bowl— 








tion made by dissolying 
two ounces of blue vit. 
riol In a pint of boiling 
water. 

To plate with silver, 
use a solution of seventy 
aralns each of ellver cyanide and potassium cya- 
nide in a little less than a pint of water. These 
salts are polsonous, and the hands should not be 
brought to the mouth after handling them. 

Upon the wire, which is connected with the zine 
of the battery, hang, by means of an S.shaped 
hook of bright copper wire, the article to be plated. 
Upon the other wire suspend in the same manner 
a plece of sheet copper, about the sume size as the 
article. 

In order that the article may receive an even 
coating of metal, it must be thoroughly cleaned. 
In practice, regulur platers pasa it through several 
baths. For moat work it will sufice to dip, for a 
few minutes, 
Potash and water, 
boiling hot water. 

After this It should not be touched by the hands, 
but must be handted with tisaue paper. The per. 
splration from the hands would prevent the deposit 
from adhering. In sume cases it is necessary to 
‘lp the article, for a few moments, in nitric acld, 
and then thoroughly rinse with water. 

After the articles have received a sufficiently 
thick coating, they may be removed from the bati 
and washed in an abundance of water. The 
copper needs no further attention; but silver-plated 
articles appear dull, and will need to be polished. 
This can be done with a chamots skin and any 
ordinary polishing powder. 





After its removal, wawh it in 
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QUEER CONDITIONS. 


Tt was customary in England, two or three cen. 
turles ago, to attach some fantastic condition to the 
grant of lands by the king. 

A Scotch gentleman, for example, 
water in his helmet to Charles the 
escaping from the Battle of Worceste 
the title of Earl and large estates on the Restora. 
lon, on condition that whenever the sovereign of 
England should cross his territory, he should bring 
water to pour over the royal hands. 

On Queen Victoria's rat progress through Scot- 
land, she visited the castle of the descenant of 
this nobleman, who received her on bended knee, 
holding a golden ewer filled with water, into which 
she dipped her fingers. 

This custom of attaching odd conditions was ob- 
ferved in many of the early granta and deeds 
given in thts country. 

‘James, Duke of York, granted the land compris: 
ing the present State of Delaware to William Peun 
[or the yearly payment of a rose, to be sent to the 
Duke every Michaelmas. 

The deeds to certain lots in the 
bortions of Philadelphia require 
shall be erected upon them of un 
stories in height, 
in the village.” 
Seen, surrounde: 
hut stilt retainin, 
much to the dis; 

The deed to 
quires that the 





who brought 
Second when 
r, Was granted 


most valuable 
that no house 
more than two 
“for the preservation of pure air | 
Several of these houses are to be | 
d by blocks of massive buildings | 
ig thelr insignificant size, no doubt 
gust of their owners, 

8 large plantation in Maryland re 

owner shall keep u certain grave 

phen it free trom weeds, and “well-waterel. in 

time of drought." ‘The grave is that of a beloved 

laughter of the frat owner, and this Provision 

Brew out of his fond hope to keep her memory 
green, 

Such singular interpolations in legal tenures are 
Well Worth preserving, as they throw a light, not 
UU on some of the customs of a bygone time, but 
Upon human nature, 


reeers to give 
or they will have to pay for 


To plate with copper, | 
fill the bow! with a solu. | 


I) a solution of common commercial | 


t the ends of these | 





Premature Lon 


‘9 of the Hair, which ts 0 com. | 


ig out tn handfuls, 
lecay, and to promote 
. It is at the same time 
air, [adv, 
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PRODUCED BY THE 


PARKHILL MFG. C0, 


FITCHBURG, MASS, | 


Improved in quality and main-| 


taining its high standard of | 
perfection of manufacture, dura-| 


bility of colors and elegance of! 
style. /¢ 7s the most desivable| 


Wash Fabric in the country for' 
general family use, 


Out of 252 styles of Fishing | 

Reels, adapted to all kinds of| 
Fishing, you can easily select! 
one just right for your use. The 
Hendryx reel is offered you at 
a cost that will admit of throw- 
ing away your old reel and 
starting the season with a new 
outfit, and yet in no case is 
quality sacrificed to price. 
Our Multipliers, Quadruples 
and Rubber, are all Screwed 
Reels, with interchangeable 
parts, and in Brass, Nickel or 
Rubber Plate are elegant in 
finish and action! All up-to-the- 
times dealers will supply you; if 
not, write us for Catalogue, and! 
we will send any kind of Reel 
by mail, on receipt of price. 


‘THe ANDREW B, HENpRyx Co, 


MATERIALS for cro 
, cheting Scarf like this 
| illustration: 8 spools 
Brainerd & Armstrong's 
Crochet Silk and a No. 2 
Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two 
balls by making it a trifle 
narrower than the direc- 
tions call for. 


Other articles for which this 
fil is specially adapted are: 
Tidies, Umbrella Cases, 
rocketed Beaded Bug: 
amp Shades, Handker- 
chief Cases, etc, 
rections for Sreceting any or 
all of above mailed to any 
address on receipt of lc. stamp. 


Ladies, ask your storekeeper 
for Brainerd & Armstrong's 
Crochet Silk ise full-size cut 
of same in Companion Feb. 
Sthi, but if unable to procure 
it, send direc 


gend direct 1 us aud. we 
will send you the silk, postage 
ald, for Sc. a bal. mali 

warranted | fant. 
Crochet hooks farnisised ase 


each. 


New Haven, Conn. | 
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Waste Embrold: Benge, : 
it Book. jeedle Work, : Whe 
Krasene saa Choshin 8) skeins, assorted colors, 5 





THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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BEAUTIFIES 
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Send ng your baby's name and fi sal 
Deautifal Birihey ‘ard free for thee ade 
HAR. 


. Ricwas & Co.. Burlington, y. 
The 


latest and most 
























fashionable colors can always 
peauud in Diamoxn Dyes.” Past Pink, 
Fant Bortle Green, Fast Black for Silken ay thers, 
etc. A 10 cent packaxe colors 1 to 12 Ibe" 
Use nothing but the original, 
reliable Diamond 
1 
ae Ee Dy 
CY |i 
Q i BRONZ 
Ks/ WOE DIAMOND 
_ Cost but 10 cents a package, 
yet equal in quality and Guantity 
to most expensive kinds... 'T 
> them for decorating auything, 
Mauid and brush for applying, 10 cents, “Maile 
drugeiste. wet » Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





fo see the merchant drop his correspondence, the 
lawyer his brief, the artist his pencil, the edites 


his Pen, and even the boys defer sieighing end 
bicycling to find out the secret of 


The Gopher Hunt, 


the newest and best puzzle game invented. Ab. 
sorbing interest, unlimited fun. Nothing bettor 
for winter ovenings’ amusement. Old and young 
alike enjoy it, Sent free by mail on reosipt ef 
25 cents. (To introduce it, the first order trou 
any {own oF city gets two for one price.) Apply 
quick for territory and terms. 

co., 


THE GOPHER NOVELTY 


WINONA, MINN, 


A Special Watch Offer. 
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TRENTON, 





We have used these watches 
for three years, and we recom- 
mend them as being reliable and 
durable. 

DESCRIPTION, Gilt Movement; 
3-4 Plate; Stem-wind and Stem- 
set, with improved Back Ratchet 
(fitting any standard make of 18- 
size Case), quick -train (18,000 
beats per hour); straight line 
Lever Escapement; Jewelled 
Balance Holes and End-Stones; 
Iridium Pallet Stones. The Case 
is Nickel Silver, 

Any “Companion” subscriber 
who will send us two new sub- 
scribers and $1.50 additional can 
have one of these watches. 

We offer it for sale for $5.00, 
and for the next 60 days will in- 
clude with it our regular $2.00 
curb chain. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass 












AY, BOYS, IT'S FUNNY | 


Te “Views 


To send to the Grocer's for a Package of 
ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH. It is the 
best Laundry Starch in the world, and wil 
make SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS LOOK 
LIKE NEW. It 1s so easy to use, too. It makes 
‘less trouble and work than any other kind of 
starch. IT COSTS ONLY TEN CENTS. 
| Think of tt! Ten cents to make Papa's Shirts, 
Collars and Cuffs look just Ike new. It will 
jimprove bis appearance more than a new suit 
of clothes. Nearly all Grocers sell it, If von 
don't find it at your Grocer's, send to us Sor a 
| sample free. Remember the brand, ELECTRIC 
LUSTRE Starch. Blue front package. 


s. ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO, 


45 Commercial Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Silks for this Summer, 


You will need an India Silk 
Summer Dress. Buy one now. 

The variety is almost endless; and we 
have qualities from 50 cents to $1.25 per 
yard. 

Send for samples. If you wish figured 
patterns, write whether you wish them in 
White. Colored or Black grounds. 

Drap de Nocta and Jesso Faconné are 
two new and favorite weaves, 


James McCreary & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave., 20th & 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 


OF 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, ETC, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
illustrating and describing our many 
lines, will be ready about April ist, 
| Which will be mailed free of charge 
to any address upon application. Send 
in your name at once, as the issue 
will be limited. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


this year for 
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6th Ave., 20th & 2ist Sts., 
| 


NEW YORK. 


REVOLUTION 


In Children’s Wear. 
THE SIGSBEE UNDERWAIST. 





em 
for girls, being void of cor 
and uselexs seams. The gimp 

aching 





ple 
he 
best for the purpose 


fed Belg 
from the shoulders, the 
divided equally. x 
the hips low ample 
insure a perfect fit, preventing all 
bressure, and allowing the vital 
organs todevelop naturally. Easily 
laundered. Wears longer. Soli 
by Dry Goods Dealers everywhere. 
Six 24 In., 55 cts, Ages lto 
“35 * 8 "" @ ets. 12 years, 
Mailed to any part of the Cnited 
slates on recelpt of Se. additionat 
Sor postage. 
Pat. Sept. 23, 180. ty ORDERING SEND WAIST MEASURE. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING C Ayer, Mass. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTHY, 


supported 
welght Ix 
Iaits over 
'ullness to 








ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 























For the Companion. 


LATEST DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE. 


The Mound-bullders. 


By Professor H. W. Henshaw. 


In tho Middle and Southern States, and within | 
the area drained by the Mississippi, there are a 
great many artificial mounds. They differ much 
in aize, some being insignificant mounds a few 
yards in diameter, while others are huge earth- 
Yvorks, like the one in Ohio called Fort Ancient, | 
the embankments of which extend nearly three | 
miles in a straight 
line, or like the 
Cahokia Mound 
in Illinois, just 
across the river 








" ced 
from St. Louis, i Oy beady nas amaor 
which is one hun- i 
dred feet high and i Fig. 3. i upon a tare a 

ve i clay, and aroun 
ate nen 
The mounds J the property of 
Fig. Ve Mounds. Fig. 2. the deceased and 


vary as much in : 
shape as they do in size. Some are almost cuni- 
cal, with steep sides; others are oval or rectan- 
gular, with gently sloping sides, and others are 
inere terraces of earth. 

Others may be mentioned which are not prop- 
erly to be classed with mounds at all. They are 
simply figures in relief of animals and birds, 
made by banking up the earth ia such a way as 
to form rude outline effigies. i 

Thus differing, it is evident that the mounds 
cannot have been erected for one purpose, but! 
that their uses, if not so varied as their size and | 
shape, were at least manifold. 

From the earliest times of white settlement, the | 
mounds have been objects of speculation and | 
inquiry, and many conjectures bave been made 
as to their origin and purpose. 

For a long time they were believed to be en- 
shrouded in mystery. When interrogated as to 
their origin and use, the Indians are said to have 
professed utter ignorance. The mounds were in 
the country when they came, they said; but 
when and by whom and for what purpose they 
were made, they did not know. So these ancient 
monuments came to be regarded as connected 
with a race different from the Indian, which had 
previously occupied the country, and for some 
mysterious reason had left it. 

Some thought that the builders of the mounds 
had been exterminated by the fiercor and more 
savage Indian tribes; others thought it more 
probable that they had been driven away—some 
said to Mexico and Central America, where they 
were supposed to have become so far civilized as 
to be able to construct the wonderful temples and 
honses of that region. 

But within recent years another and very differ- 
ent opinion respecting the mounds and their | 
builders has gained ground, until it has nearly 
supplanted the old one. This is that there is 
nothing so very mysterious about them after all. | 
‘As students came to study historical records a 
little more closely, it was found that not only did | 
certain of the Indian tribes know much about the | 
mounds, but that they were the actual builders 
of some of them. { 

Moreover, when some of the inounds were dug 
into and objects of European manufacture found 
far beneath the surface, it hecame evident that 
these must have been built since Columbus inade | 
his mistake and called our aborigines Indians | 
hecanse he supposed he had landed on the shores 
of India. Z 

At present it is held that many of the mounds 
were built by the tribes which were found in pos- 
session of the country when it was discovered by 
Columbus, and that the older mounds about 
which Indian tradition was silent were simply 
those which were raised long ago by the ancestors 
of the present tribes; in short, that all the mounds 
are Indian mounds, and that to acquire a know- 
ledge of their uses and the meaning of their con- 
tents we must study Indian habits and customs. 











| cherished by the Indian as a prote 
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ing a future state agreed in a general way, there 
were yet many minor differences. All seem to 
have belioved that the existence of the individnal 
did not cease with death, but that there was 
another life more or less closely resembling the 
nt one. 
Prvccording to Indian ideas, the present body 
was closely connected with this future existence, 
and all tribes paid great attention to the proper 
burial of their dead. Many tribes burned the 
bodies, as did the old Greeks and Romans. 
Others deposited them upon scaffolds out of the 
way of wild animals; others laid them carefully 
away in caves; while others still buried them in 
the ground. i : 
But whatever their form of burial, all tribes 
paid particular attention to the care and protec- 
tion of the bones. It was natural that they 
should, for the bones are the most imperishable 
part of the body, aud with them is closely con- 
nected the idea of a spirit, or soul as we call it, 
crude though that notion is in Indian philosophy. 
After much ceremony and doubtless with much 
lamentation and 
many tears—for 
savages are very 
demonstrative in 
their grief —the 


such articles as it was thought would be useful in 
his after life, such as a water-vessel or two, some 
food, paint for decorating *he body, and 0 on. 
A fire was then built over the whole, and after it 
had burned long and fiercely, earth wag brought 
1m baskets and heaped over all. 

Thus the heap of earth above it served two pur- 
poses; to protect the remains and as a monument. 
Donbtless the richer and more distingnished the 
deceased, the larger and more imposing the 
mound. 

It was the habit of many tribes to bury their 
dead in the ground or expose them on scaffolds 
until the flesh disappeared; and then, perhaps at 
stated intervals, to gather the bones together and 
deposit them in an indiscriminate heap, the friends 
sacrificing on these occasions such objects of 
value as were most appropri- 
ate, or such as would best ex- 
press their grief and love. 
Thus the mounds often mark 
the last resting-place of a group 
of persons who probably were 
connected by tribal or kinship 
ties. 

Some tribes buried the bodies 
outstretched in a horizontal 
posture; others folded the 
limbs tightly against the body ; 
and others still wrapped the 
bones, after the flesh was re- 
moved, into a compact bundle. 
Some buried in stone, coffin- 
shaped cists; others enclosed 
the body in bark or in rudely 
woven blankets and clothing. 
All of these methods appear in 





Mound. 
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the tools of civilization better, gradually coases 
to make his own; and as he abandons them, he 
loses his old skill, and becomes indifferent to 
beauty and nicety of finish. 

When, therefore, the most artistic and best fin 
ished objects from the mound are compared with 
similar ones made by Indians whose handiwork 
hag not suffered by contact with civilization, 
Indian art suffers little or nothing by the com- 
parison. d 

‘to raise such immense works as the Cahokia 
Mound must have required great labor, and the 
size of the mounds has been urged as a reason to 
suppose that Indians could not have produced 
them. But it would require no wore labor for a 
comparatively few men and women to throw up 
a mound in a long time, than for many to build 
it in a short time; and no doubt to build such 
mounds as that of Cahokia 
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and more costly monuments crumble away, the 
etfigy mounds live on, mute witnesses of the 
cherished beliefs of a people whose past history 
is a cloud-land of conjecture. 


—_—_+e+—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


HOW TO COVER BOOKS. 


Many persons regard books as among their 
choicest possessions, and handle them with loving 
care, but who can refuse to lend a book? and 
who knows what treatment it may receive in 
strange hands? Innumerable hundreds of nicely 
bound books are received annually into the homes 
all over our land, and are read, handled, passed 
from one to avother, borrowed and lent, until 

in many cases, when their 





must have required many 
years, perhaps successive gen- 


owners welcome them back 
again — if they he so fortunate 





erations. 

Moreover, the very rude 
jethods employed in mound- 
building are strikingly sug- 
gestive of Indian work. In 
the case of certain mounds, it 


as to do so— scarcely a vestige 
of beauty is left in the bindings 
that were once so tasteful and 
pretty with their flashes of 
color and glints of gold. 
Books in dall, worn and soiled 





has been possible to trace the 
successive baskets of earth as 
they were dumped from the 
shoulders of the dusky carriers. 

Thus far we have spoken only of burial mounds. 
Iu many places there are embankments of earth 
in the shape of squares or parallelograis, the 
appearance of which too closely suggests rude 
fortifications for their purpose to be mistaken. 
‘They were defensive works—places of refuge. 

Such in fact was “Old Fort Ancient,” which 
may have been the work of generations of 
Indians; and within its ample interior were prob- 
ably gathered, in times of danger, the tribes that 
inhabited the neighboring valleys. 

Evidences of village sites within its enclosure 
indicate that in troublesome times villages were 
established and ocenpied for considerable periods. 
Doubtless within it grounds were prepared for 
the celebration of such feasts, councils, games 
and ceremonials as alway's attended Indian social, 
religions or tribal proceedings. 

There is another class of mounds of various 
shapes and sizes, which apparently were the sites 
of large houses, where dwelt together several 
families of the 
same clan, or of 
council or “‘sweat- 
houses,” which 
were partly for re- 
ligious and partly 
for social use. 

Most curious of 
all are the Efigy 
Mounds in Wis- 
consin, a group of 
which, found in 
Grant County, in 
that State, are shown in the illustrations. These 
relief tignres of men, beasts, reptiles and birds 
are often made on a gigantic scale, and from 
the nature of their construction are necessarily 
so rude that they can rarely be identified as of 
any particular species, thongh the attempt to 
identify them has often resulted in false con- 

















Fig. 3. 





were cremated, in many cases the fire only half 
did its work, and many of the objects sacriticed 
on these occasions have been unearthed, as well 
as many of the skulls and half-charred bones. 

‘The list of objects taken from the monnds in- 
cludes everything dear to the Indian mind. ‘That 
it was believed the deceased would need his 
weapons in the next world or on his way there is 
evident from the numerous arrow and spear 
heads found. Personal ornaments were deemed 
essential, and vast numbers of shell beads and 
pendants, pearls, copper trinkets, and varions 
stone carvings of ceremonial or religions import 
appear in the mounds. 

The Indian was always fond of athletic games 
as well as those of more questionable morality, 
such as gambhng; and objects used in these 
games are of frequent occurrence. Everything 
ion from the 
evil and disease spirits, by which the Indian 
world was peopled, was carefully included, and 
charms of various sorts are commonly found with 
the bodies. 


Many of the objects found in the mounds, such 








To interpret these habits and customs correctly is 
to read the riddle of the mounds. 

Thanks, then, to the earnest labors of 
those who have patiently explored the 
mounds theinselves and of others who have 
diligently studied living tribes and searched 
into musty historical records, it 1 now 
possible to explain the chief motives of 
those who raised the mounds, as well as 
the uses of inany of the curious imple- 
ments found therein. 

Douhtless much yet remains to be done cre the 
past can be fully reconstructed, and we can claim 


to know all the secrets of the Mound-builders, if duced. This conviction ini i 
: . 3 strengthened the opinion | their tot i 
indeed so much as this is ever to be hoped for. | that those who made the objects could aoe have Toate eae 


But, judging from the success of the past ten 
years, the future is full of promise. 

It was soon found that a very large number of 
mounds were simple burial tumuli. 

While the notions held by our Indians respect- 


Cae 


as the carvings, are finely made, and show much 
taste on the part of their makers. Before these 


etn 
ve 


Fig. 5. Mounds. Fig. 6. 


had been carefully stndied, it was assumed that 
;they were finer than anything the Indian pro- 


“been Indians. 

| But those who maintained this opinion forgot 
that the first and inevitable effect upon a savage 
people of contact with civilization, is to deterio- 
rate their manufactures. The savage, finding 


the burial mounds. Fortunately, when the bodies , 


clusions. 

‘Thus one mound in Obio long passed as the 
effigy of a mastodon or elephant; and as this 
creature has been supposed to be extinct for a 
considerable period, the effect of this identifica- 
‘tion was to bring the existence of the animal 

down to a very recent date, perhaps to historical 

times, or else to carry the origin of this particu- 
lar mound far back into the past. 

Now, however, the proboscis of the animal, 
upon which chiefly rested the theory of its ele- 
phantine nature, has been determined to be a 
slide of earth. So the effigy passes from the list 
of the marvellons to take its proper but prosaic 
place in mound history as the figure of a bear. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are evidently intended for birds; 
but more than this cannot be said. 

Fig. 3 is a small circular mound of a common 
type. 

Figs. 5 and G are intended for some large, heavy- 
bodied animal. We may call them bears, though 
what are probably intended to represent the ears 
are enormously exaggerated. 

Fig. 4 probably represents an otter, possibly a 
beaver. Both the hear and otter figure largely in 
Indian totemic and mythical lore. 

As to the purpose of erecting these banks of 

earth in the shape of animals, students 

/) Brrear to be pretty well agreed. Most 
Indian tribes have myths by which they 
trace back their origin to certain animals, 
as hears, dogs, snakes, and birds. 

The figures of these supposed ancestors 
become “totem" marks, and are tattooed 
on the persons and pictured on the houses 
and other property of the Indians. The 
well-known totem posts of the Haida In- 

julians of Alaska are good examples. 
| Instead of contenting themselves by carving 





weapons or other 
or painting them on their skins, the 
Wisconsin tribes adopted a unique plan, and 
| raised on the hosom of Mother Earth their effigy 
| monuments, commemorative of their mythic an- 
cestral beliefs. So inscribed, nature has kindly 
| assisted in their preservation; and though other 








covers are all that are left to 
take their places on the bouk- 
shelves. 

The best way to preserve 
| books that are to be much read is to cover them 
\ before they are ever used; with thick, soft, firm 

paper cover them so closely that no exposed edges 
are left to wear ont, and so neatly that even the 
careless will see that they must respect the pro- 
tecting paper and let it be. 

Once learn to cover a book in a neat and 
lasting manner, and form the habit of covering 
every newly acquired book before it is handled at 
all, and one has accomplished something for 
| which he will be thankful as long as he lives to 
prize the collection of fresh, nice-looking books 
thus rescued from dullness and tatters. 

If loys and girls would begin to save the 
| books they own, wonld learn to cover them se- 
curely, label them with their titles on the back 
| with pen and ink, and number thom in the order 
in which they were acquired, they soon would be 
| surprised to see what a nice beginning of a library 
they would have, and what fresh interest in it 
every new book would arouse. Such a collection 
often forms the nucleus of a large and valu- 
able library. 

‘A young boy, to whom it had hardly oc- 
curred that he was the owner of a dozen 
books, was advised by his mother to begin 
alibrary. In some surprise at the idea, he 
counted up his books, and found that he 
had nineteen. 

Then he was told by his father that when 
he had twenty-five hooks, all nicely covered 
and kept, he should have a neat little book- 
case. This stimulated him both to increase 
the number of his books, and to cover them 
as soon as he had them. 

‘That was several years ago; it seemed a small 
affair at the time, but the little library thus 
commenced now numbers over one hundred vol- 
umes, and its wide-awake, well-informed owner 
says its formation and growth has brought him 
more pleasure than all the rest of his possessions 
combined. It aroused a desire to obtain books 
that were worth keeping, and stimulated au am- 
bition to earn the means of procuring some of 
them; the knowledge thus gained and the efforts 
made will influence for good his future life. 

‘Are there not many children and young people 
among the readers of The Youth's Companion, 
who, if encouraged by a little help from their 
elders, would like to start a library for them- 
selves? If so, the first thing to do, after collecting 

every book owned at 
all worthy of preserva- 
| tion, is to get a supply 
of thick, firm wrapping 
paper—like that used 
on the books in public 
libraries, or by tailors 
for large, heavy pack- 
ages; having that, a 
pair of scissors, a tape- 
i Fig. 2. measure, a pencil and @ 
rule, we are ready for work. 

We will select a medium sized book on 
which to make our experiments; one eight by 
five, and an inch and a half thick, will do. 
We wish the paper to fold over two inches and 
a half inside the book-cover, so, drawing the 
tape-measnre around the buok from side to side 
across the back, and allowing it to project two 
inches and a half beyond both front edges, we 
find it takes seventeen inches — the measurement 
shown by the lines extending from right to left 
across Fig. 1. 

Measuring the book lengthwise, allowing two 
inches and a balf at top and bottom, we find thir- 
teen inches are required —as shown by the per- 
pendicular lines of the same figure; therefore 
| from a corner of one of our large sheets of paper 
we cut a piece measuring seventeen by thirteen 
inches, and, with the rule and pencil, proceed to 
mark it off into portions according to Fig. 1. 
which plainly shows just where and how to 
shape the rounded corners and the ends of the 
two-inch back piece. 

To fit the cover to the book, turn in the ends of 
the backpiece as shown by the dotted lines, lay 
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the open bovk, face upward, directly in the 


centre; fold the portions marked A over to the! and the sheep 
inside of the covers ; close the book and crease the | 


two front edges so they will remain smoothly in 
position ; lay the book down, turn one cover back, 
push the square corners of the paper in between 
the book cover and the paper over it, and crease it 
down, when it should lovk like the upper right- 
hand corner of Fig. 2. The lower corner on the same 
side shows the same work; it has been loosened 
and drawn out to show how it is folded and 
creased; when replaced, the point is to be slipped 
back outside the cover. ‘The projecting flaps now 
left at top and bottom are to be folded inward, 
and smoothly creased down, when the finished 
cover wilt look like that at the right of Fig. 2. 
‘Treat the other side of the book in the same way, 
and the cover is completely adjusted; write or 
print the title of the book and the name of the 
author in plainly readable letters, upon the back 
with a coarse pen. The exact measurement, the 
underfolding at the corners, and the close creas- 
ing at the edges, all combine to fit the cover 6o 
neatly and closely that, after it has been in posi- 
tion a few days, one would almost as soon expect 
to see the leaves drop ont as to find the cover un- 
folding or slipping off. If for any reason one 
wishes to secure the cover so that it cannot be 
removed, the spot marked by short lines at the 
upper left-hand corner of Fig. 2 shows where a 
hit of paste or mucilage may be applied just be- 
fore folding in the end. 

Having covered one book satisfactorily the rest 
may be covered very quickly, let them vary in 
size as they may, the only difference being in the 
measurements taken; of course, for small hooks 
less than two and a half inches should be turned 
in, and for very large ones a little more. 

Fig. 3 is the same as the opposite or right side 
of Fig. 1; it shows how the printed paper covers 
—duplicates of the cover designs—that often 
accompany new volumes nowadays may be 
pasted to the outside of the home-made covers if 
desired, making them stronger and more attrac- 
tiv Such a cover usually lasts until the volume 
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“Oh, dear!" she cried. “It will kill old Bonny ' 








No, they don’t seem a bit afraid of it,” replied 
Elvira. “Only look at old Bingo! He's bunt- | 
' 








ingo was @ large, horned sheep, and he had 
squared off valiantly at the intruder, Intting at | 
its long legs several times; but the animal took ! 
no further notice of its sinall adversary than to | 
step aside a little. | 
‘The cow continued to feed upon the dry grass; 





Caught by the Barn Door. 
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“Oh, father, do como and help us quick!" was 
all that Candace could find breath to call ou 
What in the world have you got there 
claimed McElroy, coming forward. 

“It's a moose!” gasped Elvira, ‘The lumber- 





times approaching within a hundred yards of the 
two watchers at the back window. 

At last “old Bonny" began, as was her wont, 
to feed nearer the barn, and presently came 
around to its front side. Seeing the dours open, 
she approached and begun to eat the scattered | inan seized his axe and despatched the animal. 
vegetables. The calf, the yearling and the sheep Tt was sold for fifty dollars, which the girls 
quickly followed her, and all pressed into the ! reckoned a very goud afternoon's work for two 
barn, munching greedily. girls. 

After a moment, the moose, with rounded, 
wide-open eyes, looked around the corner of the 
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A FLYING SQUIRREL. 


Some three or four years ago, I went to North 
Carolina to spend the winter in pursnit of health. 
Becoming worse instead of better, I bad to take 
tomy bed. There I remained nearly four months. 

As my tronble was of the brain, I was not 
allowed to read, and had to console myself with 
sewing—fancy a man sewing!—and ail sorts of 
ridiculous occupations, to pass away the time. I 
bad dogs, cats, canaries, and a mocking-bird. 1 
was very fond of them all, and my wife was 
always looking ont for something new to amuse 
me. 

One evening, as I lay waiting for a light, Kate 
was called to the door by some boys, who had 
something to show her. She came back, quite 
excited, to get her purse, and presently brought 
ie two little, soft, gray creatures not much larger 
than mice. 

1 could see that they were squirrels, but of 
what kind they were I could not tell. They 
looked very farry along the sides—not smooth, 
like other squirrels. After leaving me in per- 
plexity for some minutes, my wife told me that 
they were flying squirrels. 

She had paid three dollars for them, which T 
thought rather a high price; but then, as she 
said, they were so pretty ! 

Without much objection, I put them to bed in 
a tin box filled with cotton, placed in an old bird- 
cage. 

A flying squirrel is about the size and shape of 


which it protects has been its rounds as “the | and even the calf, after smelling the new-comer | barn. With antlers thrown back, he stared for) a chipmunk or striped squirrel, and in color is a 


latest thing out,” and returned “an old story,” | 
when it deserves to have its soiled working dress | 
removed (and laid away, to be donned for futare 

journeys) and, with binding fresh and neat, find 

repose behind the draperies on doors or the book- 

case. 

pare ee eee 
| 


For the Companion. 


WHAT THE McELROY GIRLS 
CAPTURED. 


Elvira and Candace McElroy, girls of fifteen 
and seventeen years, live with their father, 
Jushua McElroy, a lumberman, in the northern 
part of Aroostook County, Me. 

They keep their father’s house, for their mother 
is dead. They support themselves besides, and 
turn many a slow but honest penny, doing “sale 
work" for the agent of a Boston clothing firm. 
They mako a pair of pantaloons for twenty- 
three cents, a waistcoat for eighteen cents, and a 
coat for a correspondingly small sum. 

Even at these very small prices, Elvira and 
Candace have earned a goodly sum of money 


curiously, showed no signs of alarm. 

“It must be a moose,” said Elvira. “Now, if 
Al was only here with his gun, be might shoot it. 
He would get a lot of money for it.” 

“His gun is hore,” exclaimed Candace, “‘and it 
is toaded! Would you dare try to fire it? 

“It kicks,” replied Elvira. “He's got it loaded 
for that bear they saw, you know. There's a 
dreadful charge in it. I don’t want to touch it.” 

Nor did Candace. They stood by the window 
and watched the animal, which was, as Elvira 
had surmised, a moose, and a large one. It had 
joined the cattle in a companionable way, and 
appeared inclined to stay with them. 

“Do you suppose it would come up to the barn 
with the cow?” said Elvira. 








awhile; then, hearing nothing but the sound of | somewhat lighter gray than a mouse. The tail is 
the cattle eating, he stalked slowly forward to; not very full; it is about like a rat's tail flattened 
the doors and inspected the interior loftily, as if | out, and haga thin fringe of hair along each side. 
undecided whether to bound away or take a/ Itcurls up over the back abont half-way and then 
share. ; the tip curls over outward. It is not at all like 

Bingo now tried to drive him away, by butting | the glorious plume of a red or gray squirrel, 
at his legs again; and this small act of jealousy | which covers its pretty owner almost like an 
appeared to settle the moose in an intention to | umbrella. 
secure some of the provender. He immediately | The flying apparatus is very simpie. You will 
shuffled into the barn, and went forward with the | notice in the hind leg of a dog or a horse, that, 
other animals. just where the thigh meets the side, there is a 

‘The girls, who had heen observing every move- | little piece of loose skin, which is seen better 
ment of the animal! with miugled eagerness and when the leg is stretched out behind; and there 
fear, now perceived that the time had come to isa piece like it, except that it is less in size, under 
act, if they had conrage to do so. With hearts the forelegs of the animal. 
beating very hard and fast, they crept out to the! In the flying squirrel this piece of skin projects 
corner of the house. jall along its sides, Letween the fore and hind 

“My! who knows what he may do! I’ve ; legs, so that, when the squirrel stretches out hiv 
heard that they are dreadfully savage, some- legs, he iv of a flat, oblong shape, with his feet 
times!” whispered Candace. ‘ sticking out at the corners. 

“Bat we must steal around and shut the two; This peculiarity enables him to make the most 
great dvors before he sees us," urged Elvira. . astonishing leaps, provided he has a high place 
“Then he cannot get out.”* |to leap from; for, instead of falling after the 

By and by they succeeded in screwing their force of his spring is spent, he “scales” down, as 
courage up to the point of starting forth. Tip-|a flat piece of tin does when thrown edgewise. 
toeing out and around, they ran up, one on each | This is all the “flying” that he does; but he is a 














during the last two years, and, besides buying 
and paying for two sewing-machines, have a nice 
sum deposited in a Bangor savings-bank. If 
they had left home to go to a factory or to a city 
store to serve as saleswomen, at six, eight, or 
even ten dollars a week, it is very doubtful if 
they would have saved any money at all during 
the tine. 

But my story is of something quite apart from 
sales work or bank accounts. 

During the autumn and winter, the two girls 
are alone at their house, which is a small, new 
structure standing on a recently cleared tract of 
land almost a mile from neighbors. Their father 
and their only brother, Alvin, leave home early 
in the morning with their ox-team to go to their 
work in the “logging swamps,” where, taking 
their lunch with them, they are employed all 
day. 

The absence of their father and brother gives 
the girls the more time for their work, so that 
they are generally able to tinish their “stint’ by 
three or four o'clock in the afternoon. They do 
not work in the evening, but devote that time 
either to reading, or to entertaining or calling 
upon their friends and neighbors. In a cottage 
of but three rooms there ix much less of house- 
work than in larger houses. 





“ Quirrie.” 


“Perbaps,”* replied her sister. “I don't believe | 
that it would go in at the little door, but it might | 
at the big doors, if the cow and the sheep went 
in ahead and it saw them eating.” 

They live in a wooded and somewhat wild| It happened that at this time of the year the | 
Foals: j cattle were in the habit of coming to the barn to | 

On one of the last days of last October, Elvira,| be fed, by mid-afternoon. To lure the moose 
glancing ont ai the back window as she sewed, | into the barn with them, the girls brought up at 
saw a sight which startled her. The cow, with a| least a bushel of potatoes anc other vegetables | 
calf, a yearling and the little flock of six sheep, from the house cellar. | 
was feeding in a stumpy field a few hundred’ Stealing out very quietly, keeping out of sight 
yards away, near the horder of the woods. There | of the animals, they opened the large doors of | 
had come out of the forest and joined the little | the bara, which stood in a field back of the house. 
domestic herd, a black anima! which socemed | With these vegetables they strewed the threshold ' 
very much larger than the cow. Its head was! and the barn-floor. | 
curried very high, and was surmounted by a pro-| Then they set the doors wide open, and retired | 
igions pair of antlers. to the house window to watch. The fire was 

“Goodness !"" Elvira exclaimed. “Come here, allowed to go ont in the house stove for fear the 
Can, and see this great black creature !"” ; smoke should alarm the moose, and prevent him 

Candace left her sewing-machine at the other from entering the barn. 
side of the room, and hastily joined her sister at| For more than an hour the animal remained 
the window. , | with the cattle, moving about the field, and some- 











side, and, each seizing one of the heavy doors, 
attempted to close them. 

But the moose had probably scented them, if 
he had not seen or heard them. He turned and 
made a plunge to escape at the same instant. 

As the doors came together, his bead and 
antlers appeared in the narrow space between 
them; he was caught there, the force of his out- 
ward rush being checked, apparently, by that of 
the two doors striking against him. Then he 
pulled backward to withdraw his neck, and drew 
the edges of the doors still closer upon it. 

The two girls, who had pushed with all their! 
strength, but who now felt the doors stop and 
stick fast, glanced up and saw the moose’s head | 
almost directly over theirs. | 

“Ob! Candace screamed; ‘he will tear us all | 
to pieces! 

“Hold on! hold 
on for life! he will, 
if we let him get 
out!” Elvira gasp- 
ed. 
They braced their 
fect and held fast. 
‘The imprisoned ani- 
mal struggled vio- 
lently, first to with- 
draw his neck, then 
to push through the 
aperture; but he 
was caught at a 
great disadvantage, 
and had no opportu- 
nity to make full 
use of his strength 
tooscape. Panting 
and in terror, the 
girls pushed against 
the doors with all 
their power, forthey 
dared do nothing 
else. Here they remained, braced and holding | 
fast for quite an hour, notwithstanding their | 
fears, till their father and brother drove their 
ox-team into the yard after sunset. 








Flying Squirrel. 


wonderful little, jumper. 

Our little squirrels were very tame. ‘They had 
been taken from the nest when young, and 
handled and carried about in his pockets by the 
boy who sold them to us. I think they were 
hardly so large as they would have grown if they 
had not been caught, but I am not sure as to 
this. 

They were fed on hickory nuts, which, how- 
ever, had to be cracked for them, for flying squir- 
rels have softer teeth than the other varieties, and 
cannot gnaw anything very hard, their natural 
food being grain, roots and soft-shelled nats. In 
Southern barns and granaries they ran about like 
rate. 

We noticed that our squirrels were awake com- 
paratively little daring the day ; but about dark— 
just whon I was trying to get 
to sleep—they would begin to 
romp and jump about their 
cage, keeping this up until 
neat morning. As their cage 
was of tin, this made a great 
deal of noise, and I was not 
sorry when one of them died. 

Thad to send the remaining 
one out to the other end of the 
house at night, and even then 
I could hear the ‘hump, thump, 
thump, 8 he jumped to the 
top of his cage and then down 
again with the regularity and 
persistence of a clock. 

“Quirrie,” as we called him, 
was soon allowed his liberty 
during the day. He was a 
pretty and most interesting 
littic rascal, and so full of mis- 
chief that I think he would 
have exploded like a fire- 
cracker if he had been obliged 
to be good for half an hour. 

Quirrie found that a pocket ma night-shirt is 
a handy thing, though his use for the pocket in 
iny night-shirt was as a uice warm place for a 
nap, and a splendid hiding-place for treasure- 
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trove. Many a comfortable nap he took there, | 
and many a time he “scooted”’ to me and burrowed | 
under my handkerchief as fast as he could. 
Then, in a minute, in would come Kate, scolding 
because the corks were stolen out of the medicine 
bottles, or some buttons or thimbles gone from 
her work-basket. 

1 knew where they were well enough; so I 
would take out my handkerchief, and there would 
be Quirrie, looking up at me saucily with his | 
beady black eyes, and cuddling his stolen prop- 
erty up in his paws. When I tried to take the 
prey, he would turn on his back and bite and 
scratch like a kitten, and sometimes make his 
sharp little teeth meet in my finger. 

His bite was like the prick of a needle, bring- 
ing a bead of blood, but leaving no hole that 
could be seen. 

He learned a great many tricks. He would 
kiss me by putting one tiny paw at each corner 
of my mouth and then softly nibbling at my lip. 
He would climb up the neck of a large port-wine 
bottle like a little sailor, and steal the cork out of 
it; but I did not teach him that. 

When he was playing about the room, I had 
only to say ‘‘Quirrie, Quirrie!”” and make a 
hissing sound, like “tsip, tsip!"" when he would 
answer me with the same sound. Then he would 
climb up on the sofa and jump to the rocking: | # 
chair, run up the back and jump to the foot of 
the bed, and thence spring upon my breast and 
come up to my face with ears and tail cocked, and 
such a funny, anxious look in his face that I 
almost expected to have him ask me some time, 
“Well, well; what's the matter ?’” 

As he played in his cage, he learned to"jump 
up and turn over without touching the top—in 
effect to turn a back somersault in the air. After 
a time I induced him to do this on my breast. I 
would tap him on the back, near the tail, and up 
he would go, and over, like a little acrobat. 

Everything I ate Quirrie had to taste, and some- 
times he got things—such as mustard, for in- 
stance—that he did not like. 

He was very fond of milk, and when I was 
drinking a glass he always came up on my 
shoulder, put one paw on my cheek and one on 
the rim of the glass, and drank with me. The 
milk he drank did not cost me very much, for a 
drop or two spilled on the table was more than 
enough for him. 

We were fearful that he would be caught by 
the cats, for they became much excited when 
they saw him. When one of them came in as we 
were sitting at lunch one day, I was frightened, 
and shouted to Kate to catch it quickly. 

Quirrie was on the table, by my plate,—I was 
able to be up by this time,—and at the first alarm 
sought refuge on my head. Kate canght the 
kitten and was going to take it out, when Quirrie | 
started to come down. I told her to wait and see 
what he would do. She sat down and held the 
kitten on her knee, and, to make sure, I put my 
hands firmly around its neck. 

Quirrie sat still on my shoulder a moment, and 
then walked down my arm. Slowly, slowly he 
came, leaning over after each step and stretching 
his neck toward the kitten before taking the next 
one, until he got just within reaching distance. 
Then he paused, leaned slowly over a little 
further, nipped the cat savagely in the middle of 
her nose, and then scampered for my head, | 
whence he sprang to his cage, slipped in and hid | 
himself in his bed. 

What a scamp! 
he was safe. 

As spring came I became stronger, and was 
able to sit out in a hammock the greater part of 
the day. That was great fun for Quirrie, who 
scampered up and down the ropes, turned somer- 
saults over them, and ‘did circus’ like a little 
trapeze performer. 

At last, one evening, I took him out of his cage 
to show him to some callers, and, after showing 
his tricks, forgot all about him. I saw him once 
climbing up the curtains of a window which was 
open at the top, and at my call he came back, but | 
soon wandered away again. 

It was after dark, and his nocturnal instinct 
was at work, I suppose; at all events, I never | 
saw him again, and I suppose he slipped out} 
of the window. I set a trap for him—his own | 
cage, with a ‘fall’ set on the door—but to no 
purpose. I might have caught him finally, but | 
he escaped only two days before we were to leave 











He knew perfectly well that | 
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for the North, and though I waited over one day, 
that was all I could do. 

It was hard work to come away and leave hiin. 
The change of climate might have killed him, but | 
it is likely that he did not live long, for he had 
never learned to seek his own living. 

A year after we came North, as I was looking | 
over some old clothes to give away to a poor) 
man, I came across the corduroy shooting-jacket | 
that I had worn when in North Carolina. Put- | 
ting my hand in the breast pocket, I found some 
dried scraps of hickory-nuts. It made me feel | 
sad for two or three days. 

I had always kept some nuts in that pocket, 
ready cracked, for the squirrel, and he knew it| 
well. How wistfully he used to hold his little 
paws out to me with his plaintive “tsip, tsip!”’ as 
I went to his cage in the morning, and how 
eagerly he dived into that pocket when I let him 
out! 

Poor little Quirrie! 
ning a pet again 








I shall never have so cun- 


Me M. | 





‘THE YOUTH’S | 





A Gentlemen certainly looks better and feels bet- | 
ter, with clean, well-laundered Shirt, Collars and Cuffs. 
‘These may always be obtained by using Electric Lustre 
Starch. All Grocers sell it. (Ade. | 
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“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits,”’ or worm loz 
enges, give greater satisfaction than any other worm 
medicine. 2% cents a box. (Adv. 
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combs, brushes, and other means of keeping their 
hair smooth and their faces clean. They use these 
with much ingenuity, and often ina curiously char- 
acteristic manner. Seals have fixed to their front 
flippers a neat little comb. With this, when rest- 
ing on the rocks, they carefully arrange and smooth 
the fur on their faces. ‘“‘Brilliantine,” one writer 
says, “is carried in a small and handy reservoir by 
all ducks and divers, mud serves them for cold 
cream and vaseline, and dust for fuller’s earth and 
pearl powder.” 


“No doubt cats, lssge and small, make the most 
careful of animal toilets, with the exception of 
some of the opossums,” writes a contributor to the 
Spectator. “Lions and tigers wash themselves in 
exactly the same manner as the domestic cat, 
wetting the dark india-rubber-like ball of the fore- 
foot and the inner toe, and passing it over the face 
and behind the ears. 

“One of the most charming pets we have kept, 
and the most particular as to its feet and fur, was a 
lovely brown opossum from Tasmania. It washed 
its face every two or three minutes, and would pay 
the same attention to the ears, hair or hands of any 
one on whose shoulder it was allowed to sit. 

“Once, having upset a bottle of turpentine over 
its hands, it almost fretted to death because it 
could not remove the scent. Oddly enough, it) 
would retire during the day to a chimney, and did 
not object to the soot in its fur, perhaps considering 
it ‘clean dirt,’ as children do earth. 

“One small spaniel, which we allowed to live in 
the house, was well aware that if he returned dirty 
he would not be admitted indoors. About an hour 
before the close of the day’s shooting, he used to 
strike work, and begin to clean himself; and if 
urged to do more, would slip off home and present | 
himself neat and clean in the dining-room. 

“One Jay the dog had been left at home, and his 
master returned and seated himself by the fire, wet 
and with half-frozen drops of ice sticking to his 
gaiters. 

“Pan ran up and carefully licked off the frozen 
ice and snow, stopping now and then to’give an 
anxious look which said, as plainly as possible. 
‘Dear me, if I don’t get him clean quickly, he will 
be sené to lie in the stable.’”” 


te 


WORD-SHADOWS. 


Under this title a writer in the Ailantic Monthly | 
discourses upon the fanciful and grotesque dialect 
of the Southern negro. In the “plantation patois” 
are many expressions which display genuine 
humor and a bappy knack at picturesque state- 
ment, as, for example, when an unproductive 
piece of ground is called “failery lan’,” and an 
obedient and tractable servant an “orderly gal.” 


The favorite and indispensable bread of the 
field-hand—that made of corn meal—is “John Con- 
stant,” while wheaten bread is “Billy Seldom.” 
Our word “accuse” becomes ‘“’scuse” in the 
negro’s mouth. There are few of his race, alas, | 
who have not been, at some time or other, “’scuse 
of a cow,” “’scuse of a pig,” “’scuse of a pa’r 
shoes,” and so on down the scale. 

A half-starved calf is a “calf dat’s been 
wid de churn-dasher.” To keep down 
“fight wid Gen’al Green.” A matter cA 
plished is “essentially done,” as, for instan 
“When she cooks, she des essentially cooks 
A proud person is an “‘umptious somebody.” 

‘o live easily and happily is to live “jolly and 
wid pleadjure.” To be ill is to “have a mise 
To be quite well is to be “des sorter tollerbl 
Entertafaing conversation is “mockin’-bird talk. 

Lively tunes are “sinner-songs,” or “reels,” or 
“ecorn-hollers,” “jump-up-songs,” or “chanes dat 
skip wid de banjo.” Religious songs are “member- 
songs” or “hymn-chunes.” 

Not to be a church-member is to be “‘settin’ on de 
sinner-seat,” “still in de open fiel’,” “drinkin’ de 
cup er damnation,” and many other such phrases. 
To enter the church is to “jine de band,” to “tal 
up de cup er salvation,” to “git a seat wid de mem- 
bers,” to be “gethered in,” to “put on a shine-line 
gyarment,” and so on indefinitely. 
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WASHINGTON’S PUGNACITY. 


It is related of John Adams that when Stuart 
exhibited his portrait of General Washington, Mr. 
Adams went to see it. After gazing at it for sev- 
eral minutes he exclaimed, “That's the portrait of 
a man who knew how to hold his tongue, which 
this old fool never did!” 


The portrait does indicate that the original could 
be reticent, but it also shows that he could control 
himself. The square, massive jaw, the full, broad- 
based nose, and the compressed lips express pug- 
nacity and passion, such as require a strong will 
to keep them in subjection. 

Sometimes even Washington allowed his passion 
to have sway. 

When Glover’s Marblehead fishermen and Mor- 
gan’s Virginia riflemen were engaged in a rough 
and tumble fight, Washington leaped his horse 
over the bars of the camp-fence, dashed among the 
rioters, threw himself off, seized two brawny rifle- 
men by the throat, and shaking them at arm's 
length, subdued not only them, but the whole band. 

It was the victory due to comman ding strength, 
presence and manner. The men saw that they 
must obey, and they obeyed. 


——— 


NEW MOONS. 








In former years, the night-watchmen of European 
towns, as they went their rounds, called out the 
* hour and the state of the weather. 


These watchmen were generally old men, whose 
infirmities, rather than their fitness, made them 
guardians of the night. Of one of them, a watch- 
man of Canterbury, Cooper, the English artist, tells 
a story, amusingly illustrative of the mental dull- 
ness of the class. 

One night it had been raining between the hours 
of the old man’s rounds, a fact of which he was 











ignorant, having snoozed, as usual, in his watch 


box. When he started on his next round, the rain | 


had ceased, and the light of the moon was reflected 
in many pools of water. 
al he was heard to call out: 

st eleven o’clock, a wet night, and more 
moons than usual!” 





As the old man went | 
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adies’ Underwear should be made from Kixo 
Pumar Campric, Lawxs and Namsooks. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., 
= senile 

Coughs and Colds, Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 


A Book to Help with 
&COF lowers. 
If you want 
ROSES, 
FLOWERS 
or SEEDS 


of any kind, 
Write for 


















FREE. 

Y It will help you 
select the best things 
NEW or OLD—Correct prices, careful ser- 
vices, whether you buy much, or little, or noth- 
ing, isimmaterial, IF YOU ARE INTER- 
ESTED IN FLOWERS we want you to 
have our Book, and understand our meth- 
ods of business. If not interested don’t send 


for it, it is intended for those who plant things, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD Co. 
WEST GROVE, PA. 


ONE MOMENT, PLEASE, 





The rush for our New Cata- 
logue for 1891 (Quarto, 56 pp., 
60 illustrations) is unprece- 
dented. We want to say right 
here :-— 


Every one shall have their 
copy. Do not be impatient. 
There are thousands waiting, 
but we are now so reinforced 
in our mailing department 
that we can send out six thou- 
sand each day. An edition 
of 85,000 is now in press. 


Remember this is the best 
Catalogue for Vegetable 
Seeds in this country, and one 
of the best for Flower Seeds. 

One copy is sent to any ad- 
dress free of cost. In ordering 
from it you are sure of 


All the latest novelties. 
An immense variety. 
Seeds direct from the grower. 


When you buy seeds, be care- 
ful of whom you purchase. Our 
record of 30 years in the Seed 
business is a guarantee of relia- 
bility. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON, 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


‘Seeds thet witt Grow, 


‘That's what we all want—Sceds that will 
B)  grow—Seods that are fresh, pure and true 
to name—and that’s the kind I strive to 
ire. Some of these I grew myself, others 
imported from the finest flower special- 
ists of Germany, England and France. 
Many seeds are cheaper than these, but 
none are better. Try them yourself and 
Here's a charining coilection I am 
ing extensively: Price per Pkt. 
China and Japan Pinks, all colors, 
Giant Mignonette, 
Pansy, large flowering, 
Nasturtlums, flnest colors, 
Escholtzia (State Flower of California) 
Chrysanthem: lorlous colors, 
Portulaca Gr: 
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SreaRens 
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ALSO FOUR SPLE} 
Blanche Ferry Sweet Pea, 


ht 
eco 


and one more striking novelty of my own selection given as a 
Special Prize, in all 12 Packeta—costing $1.00 at retail— 
er Be a as 
Ce OnLy BOYS. Bite Sesion ty 
book and will please you. Show your friends this and send their 
order with yours: for every such extra order I will send you a 
rare novelty. C shall be delighted with your order; you will be 


aeugmet = LMYRICK,(Box ©)Northboro, Mass. 


Send 10c. for Catalogue and cet 3 Pkts of Seeds Free. 


FOr 126, asco say spteusta 


Northern Grown Seeds every- 
where I offer to mail free upon 
receipt of 1@e. in stamps 


1 pkg. Farliest Radish Seed, 
did Early Lettnc 
‘g. Luselous Melon Seed, 

ito Seed, 


3 » Elegan' 8 
in LE peattimy selection that 
are listed inne catalogue 


America for less than 40c. My 
rim full of Rare Plant and Seed Novel! 
colored plates painted from nature by 
d artists, and is worth ten times the cost, 
Se. for same, or 1Te. and we will mail Cata- 
logue and above Z packages free 


JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse.Wis. 











SKINS ON FIRE 


With Aconizinc Eczemas and other Itcu1nc, BurNING, ScaLy, and BLoTcHY 
Skin and Scatp Diseases are relieved in the majority of cases by a single 
application of the Cuticura Remedies, 
and speedily, permanently, and economically 
cured, when physicians, hospitals, and all other 
remedies fail. Cuticura Remedies are 
the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, are absolutely 
pure, and may be used in the treatment of every 
humor, from the simplest facial blemishes to the 
severest diseases of the blood, skin, and scalp. 


CUTICURA 


The great Skin Cure, instantly allays the most 
intense itching, burning, and inflammation, per- 
mits rest and sleep, clears the scalp of crusts 
and scales, speedily soothes and heals raw and 
irritated surfaces, and restores the hair. Cutt- 
cura Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauti- 
fier, is indispensable in cleansing diseased sur- 
faces. CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier, and greatest of Humor Rem- 
edies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. Hence the Cuticura REm- 
EDIEs cure every disease and humor of the skin, from pimples to scrofula. 





sar“ How To Cure Diseases oF THE Skin, Scatr, anp Boop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 30 
Diseases, 50 Illustrations, roo Testimonials, A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 

Curicura Remepies are sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, soc.; Curicura Soap, 2sc.; Cuticura 
Rusowvent, $1, Prepared by Porrer Drvc anp Cxemicat CorPoration, Boston. 


is satisfied beyond expression when it gazes upon a skin puri- 
Be An Eye for Beau ty fied and beautified by Cuticura Soap, incomparably 

the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the 
most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and cure oh 


{nflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple 
humors of infants and children, Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold everywhere. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK OFFER, 

































500 PICTURES 


of Animals and descriptions of them 
written in a masterly manner by the 
greatest naturalist in the world. 


$6 is the lowest price this book can be 
obtained for at book stores. 


EVERY HOME should contain it. 


FOR CHILDREN, it is one of the 
Best Educators that can be obtained. 


Every page is Interesting and Instruc- 
tive. 


F 


READ OUR OFFER. 


For 83, we will deliver a copy to any reader of this paper, and in addition furnish a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Agricultnrist, 

The 50th year of the American Agriculturist, beginning with January, 1891, will be more 
Practical and Useful than any of its predecessors. While all the leading features h have con- 
tributed to the marvellous success of the magazine will be maintained, the many additional improve- 
ments to be introduced, without increase of the subscription price, will easily make it the 


BEST RURAL AND FAMILY PERIODICAL 


in the world, also the cheapest, taking into account its large size, the excellent engravings, and the great 
amount of useful Information contained in each number. 

A Free Specimen Copy of the American Agriculturist will be mailed on application to the pub- 
lishers to all who wish to examine it before subscribing. 

The price of the American Agriculturist alone is $1.50, so that you are practically obtaining 
$7.50 in value for only $3. 

















WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY, 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M. A., F. L. S., the recognized authority on this subject. 
Itisa Mammoth Encyclopedia of the Animals of the World. 






It gives every detail of the haunts, ha al Kingdom, 
ustr ne th a clear idea 0, 
ly are, where they y ears of his life 
to the compilation of the facts contained in this great volume, and was assisted by many of the leading natur 
alists of the world. i 

Every lover of nature will be delighted with the informat 
of the descriptions of the animals, both domestic and wild, are ac 
the species. 

Magnificently bound in cle 
over 6 Ibs. It contains five 
| drawings by the eminent ar 


SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER. 


To any reader of the paper ordering the above within % days from the date of this issue, and_mention- 
ing this paper, we will also include a copy of the beautiful ten-color picture, 13x), from 


Rosa Bonheur’s Famous $50,000 Painting, 
“THE LION AT HOME.” 


This reproduction is said to be the finest ever issued in Ar 

The original of this magnificent painting hangs in the d 
and cost him $50,000. 

This creation of Rosa Bonheur’s represents the tawny Asiatic Lion at rest in a cactus grove. Beside 
him is the magnificent reclining figure of the Honess consort, and in her eyes the gleam of pride seems 
to flash from the almost animate canvas as she watches the gambols of thre helps upon the ground 
near by. Probably no painting could possibly appe ore strongly to one’s love of the vigorously 
beautiful, the sturdily powerful and the harm rate: 


















imparted in its pages. Thousands 
mpanied with anecdotes relative to 





and embosse: 
dred ni 
8, Wolfe, Z 





din gold, silver and ink. This great and mammoth work weighs 
nificent rations engraved by The Brothers Dalziel, frc 
cker, Weir, man, Harvey and others. 














om of Consul Gambart at Nice, France, 























The coloring ts exquisite, and the 1 to the letter. 
Please bear in mind the above offe ng within 3) 






post office 
a dollar. 


Money Refunded in every case if you are not fully satisfied, Remit by 
| money or express order, or by registered letter. Postage stal accepted for fractiona 
| Address, mentioning this paper, 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. CITY. 


postal note, 
amounts 0} 
















| mailed on r 


























MASTER BROWN’S ANTAGONIST. 


schoolmaster Brown, sented tn bie office on the 
sceond floor of the blg echool-house, was listen!ng 
cetwelve different songe which were being sung at 
the same moment in the twelve school-rooms. 
weidenty, mingled with this musical medley, he 
heard a queer, sharp tapping, accompanied Dy 
aftied wail which evidently came from the lower 
story of the building. Master Brown was vty 
remtive In regard to any noise or confusion In the 
halla of bigechool-house, and his feelings may be 
Imagined aa the tappings and wallings Increase’, 
accompanied soon by # loud noise of many feet 


scurrying acrosa the floor. 


fastening to quell the tumult, the school-master 
soon Mea the mischief-maker, ip the form of a 
Foo muking goat, which had invaded the school 
house and was now—with frequent bleatings— 
charging nbout the hall in hot, though ap arently 
playful, pursuit of some youngsters who were 
waltin| ning exercises to be over, that 
they nl 0 wo their respective school-rooms. 

Master Brown, Prout a oe, iiaciplinariag, 
wasone of the millest-tempered of men. i 
Wai ehe went calmly down and tried to drive the 
intruder out of doors without ualng any violence. 
inuruannie declined to go; evidently she thought 
the whole affair waa merely a bit o' psy: ‘and so 
she put down the Hloor’a little, 
inleated once or twice, and Made a pretence of but: | 
ting her antagonist. | 

ny her the echool-master tried to drive ber in one” 
clivection, she sidied away, still bleating and shak- | 
ing her head, but never got near the steps Yeading | 
ing te door. At last Master Brown dashed at the | 
goat, cal it her by one horn and by the tall, and 
goat nustied poor Nannie rather unceremoniously 
ison the steps and out into the playground. 

Pieaged athis hard-earned victory, he went to 
hisoffiee and began to work. A moment later, tap, 
tap, baa, ba-n came again to hls ear 

Bi piwhat roused in temper, Master Brown 
again descended to drive out ‘his unwelcome visi- 
ee 'The scene was similar to the former one, 
except that Nannie was handled less gently, ani 
more noise resulted. The end was, however, the | 
Mame, the goat belng thrust out of a side door, 
which was this time fastened behind her. 

tNow I'm rid of the beast!” thought Master 
Brown, with a sigh of relief. 

Bot glas for the poor school-master!, There was | 
arnt ait or on the opposite side of the hall, and 
‘ininute later that door was thrust open and per- 
Severing Nannie appeared in the doorway. | 

It must be confessed that Master Brown was 
now almost angry; but by strong effort he con- 
trolled his rising temper and again undertook to 

ash Nannie out of doors, Nannie had, however, | 
AGtermined not to go, and just at the outer d 
she broke from the master’s grasp and rushed Into 
the basement. Here she evaded all attempts to 
cateh her, and seemed likely to stay indefinitely. 

‘At last Master Brown decided to try harsher 
measures. He obtained a long white-oak black- 
Tuard_ pointer. from one of the school-rooms, and 
With this made an attack on his enemy. | After | 

ot near enough to deliver 


to custome! 
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Flowers, 





as many as 


of the 


ed in 





quality 


Burnett's Kalliston f 
‘7 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘The largest mail- 
world is now done in 


MAULE’S 


From the from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 1 every 


Our Catalogue for 1991 is pronounced absolutely 
the best seed and plant book issued 
good legible type, on_good 


Flowering Plants, Small Frai 
Nut-bearing trees, etc., are’ beautifull: 


logue is mailed 
asthe postage on the book alone 
Snust ask all others whoare not customers, desiting 
fcopy, to send us twenty-five cents in stamps for 
it; and in add 
will also mail you, withont_ extra charge, a 
yonderful BUSH LIMA 
most valnable vegetable novelty introduc- 
years; and a 
MARGUERITE CARNATION, 
wonder of 1891. These two packets 
are worth twenty-five cents ; so it virtually means 
the same thing as mai 
who answer this adi 


and Bulbs may 
At present, we call attention to the following 
and. exceedingly low-priced offers, which (takin 
into. consideration) ARE SIMPLY 
NPRECEDENTED. 
of this paper will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of securing these choice selections of Plants, 
Bulbs and Seeds, at_so trifling an expenditure. 7 
beantiful Monthly Roses, all named sorts and 
labeled, 50 cts. postpaid, 5 chotce hardy Hybrid 
Roses, all named, 50 cts., 









Piles. 
Mire relief, A sample will be | 
ts by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
[ Ade. 





eipt of ten 





-order business im the 


SEEDS 


‘Atlantic to the Pacific, from the | 


they are equally popular, 





commty.n so that they have been supplied treet 


rs at more than 33,000 Pp 





MONTHS go SF 


printed in 

paper, it excites the 
of ‘all. 661 varieties of Vegetables, 
Fruit and 

filustrated— | 
of them being in colors. This cata- 
free toall who ordered in 1890; but 
e cents, we 


nto sending our catalogue, we 
ket 
BEANS, the 


acket of the NEW 
the floral | 
of seeds 


ing our catalogue free to all 
rtisement. | 


A FEW SPECIAL OFFERS. 


‘That the reputation of Maule’s Seeds, Plants 


yecome even more widespread than 
choice 


We hope every reader 


tpaid, 6 rare Chry- 





many failures, he finally, r 
i good thump on Nannie’s ribs. Apparently much | samthemy , all named sorts, 50 cts., postpaid. 
1 ro Oe and certainly indignant at such treat. | TEN packets of Kiower Seeds, extra choice 








inent, Nannie at once dashed out of doors, leaving 
her antagontat master of the situation. | 
Master Brown hastil; fastened the second out 
side door, and bethought himself to look out at the | 
front door, to see whether hia late viaitor had 
taken the hints offered and gone away from the 
premises. Not she! She stood, even then, trying 





postpaid, 





paid, 








to dig open the front door in order to pay the 50 ets.. pr 
master another visit. _ Wewil 
Five ‘minutes later, sad to relate, the loafers with a 


about Tim Kertan's ‘grocery, five locks away, 
were greatly edified by the sight of Master Brown, 
bareheaded and disheveled, chasing up the strect 
an inoffensive-looking goat, hurling after her « | 
mingled shower of epithets and good-sized pebble= 





only’$1.00 


——_or——— 


Cacti, 5 cents postnaid. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 
plete garden for a small family, $1.00 post- 
‘ON ‘eV 

‘NAMED ABOVE, wi 
rs new book, ‘How to Mal 
2 pages, cloth bound, th 
son gardening, 
Remit by Bank Draft, Post-Ofice or Expr 
If not in any of the 
our expense 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1111 FILBERT STREET, 
Box 1296. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


‘An American lady visiting In England one day 
rashly alluded to fleas by their common name, anil 
it was only when her English listeners looke 
slightly horrified that she realized that ahe shoul! 
have spoken of those offensive Insects.as“f sharps,” 
or applied to them some equally euphonfous title 
‘That unfamiliarity with them {s confined to the! 
names, rather thap their persons, may be guessc:! 
from the following atory, which Is told about a 
proposed entertainment of performing fleas, « 
long while ago, before the King of Prusala. 


All the royal party had assembled about ¢ plat- 
form, on which the exhibition was to take place. 
The entertainment was called “Napoleon and his 
Generals.” 

‘The court sat In expectation, but the “professor,” 
who was manager of the affair, shook his bushy 
mane and rolled his eyes in anguish, while he 
wrung his long hands, and marched up’ and down 
his little cage. At fast he gasped : 

Napoleon is missing! 

He paused, and cast his eagle eye over the dis- 
tinguished company. He observed that the prin. 
cess royal fidgeted a Httle. Throwing his whole 
Soul into eyes and voice, he approached that august | 
lady and the King. i 

“Sire, madam,” he cried, “this exhibition te a 
poor man’s all!’ Without Napoleon, his generals | 
hre. valueless. There can be uo entertainment | 
without him. An unfortunate entreats. Allow 
me.” 

‘The princess wore an old-fashioned fichu. In | 
the fraction of a second the provessor had turned 
back several of its white folds, made a capture, 
and proudly returned to his troop. Arrived on 
the stage, he ventured to relax his hold, and exam- 
ine the captive. 

“Oh,” he groaned, In despair, “it is 8 wild one!” 
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PROPER. 


The pen {s mighty, and was never mightier than 


today; but there are times when It is a vain thing 
for safety. 


A gentleman touring through Engl 
ight at prim old lady's estan the village fi 
‘ He aun 
Ihnprese the fact upon Mi hostess, rich tnettnerions 
me one must enter his rod) vi 
some one mutt ct tua reams to wake him at | 
n waking wt goo dead later th 
inted he found that th 
mendable regard for proprie 
1 
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1 the time ap. H 
tly voce i com. 
had slipped under 
door a piece of paper on 7 Bot 
sir, it te balt.pust eon en rieeen: \ 
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colors, 25 cents, postpaid 
DwarfPearlor Tall Double. 25 cts. postpaid. & Giant 
Summer Flowering Cape 








Teething Made Easy. 


Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 
teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-Food.” 


This remedy is made of tl 
ments eee to bone ane aie ie 


prevents or curss rlekets, scald head, spasms, 
Poavulsions, St Vitus dance, scrofula, brain | 


teething period. 


For sale by leading druggists. 
Fee eng ne eTeethtag Made any.” 


THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, 0. | 








tents, postpaid. 5 Handsome 
Shrabs.choice named sorts, 50 cents, 
2 Gladiol, a grand mixture, all 

6 ‘Puberoses, Excelsior 


yacinths 25 cts. post- 


FOUR Distinct ‘New Dahtlias, all named, 
ist pai 


send everything offered above, together 


wv acket each of the New Marguerite Carna- 
tion and Wonderful Bush Lima Beans, anda copy of 
our 1891 catalomue, free by mail on 
EIGHT of the best Nut-bearin 
$2.50 by mail, postpaid. 
6 BEST Strawberries $1.0) postpaid, THREE, 
Pear, or SIX Peach, or FOUR A 


ceipt of $3.00. 
‘rees onl 
HALF DOZEN cach 








jle Trees, for 
hoice named 






by mail pstyaid. Fi 








making a com- 





RECEIPT OF $10, EVERY- 
ha copy. of 

the Garden 
and litest 







Msat all bow 











ways, regis 


your letter at 
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TO PROVE the SUPERIOR QUALITY of 


URPEE’S SEEDS 


WE WILL MAIL ALL THESE 


together with our complete 
5 Finest 26 cts: FARM ANNUAL for 1891. 


crozy’Ss CANNAS 

New Large Flowering, Ever-bloom= 
Re* pwart French Cannas, with im 
ing DP iiusters of magnificent “fowers, a8 
meriy colored as Orchids, and more profuse 
Jiencring than Gladiolt. ‘See colored plate In 
ore yue und illustration herewith. Neat, 
Gatatgrowth, with bandsome follage, They 
Owe" their beautiful, large flowers, of man 
pete grail summer, the first year from seed. 


COLDEN CATE POPPIES. 4 grand now, 

ie. Entirely unique in wondrous variety 
CY prilliancy of bloom; myriads of most 
gorgeous Howers of every concelvable shade. 
FRINCED STAR PHLOX. An odd novelty 

 Nsurpassing beauty ; 40 vatietiesof elegantly 

edged and fringed flowers of star-like form. 
NEW FANCY CERMAN PANSIES. 
EW Falgelection of only the brightest arid best 
superbly spotted and. stained, striped and 
superined, Imperiat Prize Pansies, of strik- 
Haar punuty. Flowers of perfect form and 
large size. 

ECKFORD'S NEWEST SWEET PEAS. 
‘Kinbracing the (atest novelties, largest and 
Inost. beautiful named varleties in superb 
mizture. Never before equaled. 


Pkt. 10 cts.; 0Z., 

(13 two-cent stamps) we 

For 26 cts. wit send ait the above— 
FIVE FINEST NOVELTIES 

with fall directions for culture printed on each’ 

packet. sar If you do not want all of these seeds, 

Pouca selectany Three Varieties for 16 cts. 


If you want any other Seeds, ask for 
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including RARE NOVELTIES, ‘which cannot be had elsewhere, Tt also tells how 


to get Valuable Premiums, including 4a- Name this paper, and 
Mrs. RORER'S NEW BOOK, just out, FR EE ! write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILABELPHIA, PA. 
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A well-grown Pl 
Double White CERANIUM 


In the new Geranium, we have the finest double white Geranium ever introduced, and ‘unlike other double white 
qtythe new, Geranium we have the, fund feqersng profusely as the best single varitiew, Isis a dwart, compact 
Gerantums, 1 1 suite ndsnie, banded follage,of a light, healthy green. The perfect double Mowers tre elven 
crgued for eut flowers, they are borne in large trusses, and are spotl swy white, retaining their pureness even 
nthe heat of summer; in the fall the plants can be taken in the : they will again bloom profusely, Un- 
Iike most illustrations of highly law Ving does not exngwerate the pro ie chara- 


cter of as ot trusses and buds hav tinted upon a single exhibition. For eut flo 
best be Sa a oa re ortho greatest value for the production of white flowers at all 
i 7 f In order to induce thousands of 
10 Continuous Flowering Roses {\\,7 5c. 0% Casromers to give my plants 
—A MAGNIFICENT OFFER f— become, resiar, customers 
make the following very 
wonld cost yor h more than the above amount, but T will send the entire col- 
vuny addres for only Cents, Cath, Merme neof the 
™ Hrager, a treasure for those who ure fond of rare shades of yellow. Queens 
nificent dar “irose. The Bride, the finest white e buds are large and ot ae 
time buda bright lemon yellow. ae anak, bright 
Apricot yellow, beautiful buda, Bon Silene. dark hed With, purple. a charming rose. 
are strong, vigorous Plants, suitable for immediate flowering } labeled, From 
summer, For 75cts, Twill send the “Gem” (in orderiug, simply say “Gen *) Collection of Roses to any address, 
Mer mplete collections, ordered at one time for $2.75. Get upa club for five of these collections, nd ha 
FOR 75 CENTS | WIL! 12 Ever-blooming Roses, oF 12 
ILL SEND FREE BY MAIL, fuiscrine'tersiutt'se | 
ALL STRONG FLOWERING PLANTS, Each Labeled. fi jiulieweransus, 08 
Asvorted, Flowering Plants, or 25 
Seadtiful Hower Seeds, or 2 pickets of choice Vegetable Seeds. C: logue of Seeds and Plans Mailed 


reasons 5 cents; 3 for 50 cents. 
atrial (knowing that they then 
ffer for ‘This list of Roses are all gems in my large collection and at the usual t 
shade and Hhwatler, Salmon Rose, petals finely edged with 
toile de Lyon, a charming shade of yellow, 
Mad. Margotten, citron yellow, pe ma, bi 
ALL THE ABOVE tii contest Thouguet of rose dgaimos day throughout the 
bine for yourself without cost. 
2 and Double Geraniuais, oF 
Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 12 Basket or Vase Plants, or 1 
CHARLES A. REESER, INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, SPRINCFIELD, 
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WARDY DAY-BLOOMING MOON FLOWER. e 
Grows from bulbs. Lives out all winter. Increases in 
size and beauty each year. Blooms night and day. The 
flowers are six inches across, and very fragrant. 


RED RIDING-HOOD PANSY. 
Most beautiful of this popular flower. Large size, deep 
ot color Hazel eye, edged with shining gold. 
Z. HAAGEANA fi, pl. (GOLDEN CLOTH.) 
A beautiful shrubby plant two feet high. 
4 bright golden flowers from June to December. 
SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE AND LIVESTOCK ANNUA 
at 300 Bn engravings, Renan colored plates, oe of suet St ‘The most 
ub the m postage stamps’ A valuable collection of BUL 
20 CENTS * 3; Pe < Bonny 
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ta WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE 
Metanee eee to wait till Planting ‘season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 
months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. rit is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plant, 
Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE, NO MISTAKE this year, but send ro cents for Vick's FLORAL GUIDE, 

leduct the 10 cents from first order, it costs nothing, ‘This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. 200 in cas 
Premiums tothose sending club orders." ioo0 cash prizes at one of the State Frits Grand offer, chance for all. 
lifferent shape from ever before ; 1oo pages 8¥;x10}4 inches. JAMES VICK,SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N= 
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"64th Volume. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE NUGGET STRIKE. 


It is quite ten years since the Little Nugget 


Mine was opened. It is situated on Knob Moun- | stir up th 


tain, ten or twelve miles from the now thriving 
city of Aspen. It is abont eight years since the 
Little Nugget strike occurred, in which Ellen 
Lybee played 80 conspicuous a part that one 
still hears the miners speak her name with a 
sort of wondering reverence. 

Her father, Christopher Lybec, had brought his 
family to Colorado several years before, and his 


in the Little Nugget. These men, 
handling so much rich ore for others, 
feel that their wages ought to be a 
larger share of what their labor raised 
ground. 


from the 


who were | feet high, ciosing in the mine. 
began to/to be seen in the camp. Not a 
somewhat | found in any of the cottages. 


Yellow Jim was one of the foremost to | hi 
discontent, and it had more than once 





Not a man was 
gun was to be 


Lybec was pale with rage, but he mounted his 
jorse and rode away without a word. 
Meanwhile the men proceeded with their un- 


Come to the notice of Christopher Lybec that the | dertaking. After Lybee disappeared they came 
little “knots of workmen who were talking to-| out, collected all the food they could find, took 


gether under their breath, and broke up when he 
approached, were centred around Jin. 

He was not much surprised when five of the 
men, with Jim at their head, came to the office 
one day and asked for an increase of pay. 

Lybec knew what this meant. He had no ex- 


wife had died, after many hardships in their | pectation of success when he answered that he 


frontier life, just before he had 
undertaken the superintendency 
of the Little Nugget Mine. 

He had brought Ellen, his 
only child, to the mine, and 
there she had lived two years, 
taking care of his little house, 
and pouring in upon his lonely 
life the only sunshine that it 
knew. 

It was rare sunshine for any 
man’s life. At eighteen years 
ot’ age Ellen Lybec was not 
whatevery one would call beau- 
tiful, but there was a native re- 
finement in her features and 
manner quite out of keeping 
with the rough mining camp. 

It was not often that the 
wives and daughters of the 
miners cared to deck themselves 
with the wild flowers that grew 
in the cafions amd covered the 
borders of the Little Nugget 
Creek with bloom; but Ellen 
was rarely without some blos- 
som tucked into the boson of 
her dress, or twined in her 
brown hair. 

It was one of many things 
that showed her to be of a dif- 
ferent stamp from the few other 
women in the camp. 

It was a lonely and a rough 
place for her, but there was 
nothing to tempt such a girl 
to yield herself to the mould- 
ing influences of the life around 
her. There was, on the con- 
trary, everything to induce her 
to resist them. 

What she was in her own 
hone, she sought to be in the 
homes of others, and she had not been a week in 
the little settlement before it was plain that the 
camp would be better for her presence. 

The superintendent's house was better thar 
any other. It was a framed structure, well put 
together, with glazed windows, good stock doors, 
floors well laid, and with three of the rvoms 
ceiled with plaster. There were in it many evi- 
dences of Ellen's taste. The wild vines of the 
cafions had been planted by the door, and trained 
upward over its frame and the adjoining window, 
and the ugly barbed-wire fence was well hidden 
under the same graceful covering. 

John Randal's old blind mother could have 
told of the many long afternoons that Ellen spent 
in her company, making the hours pass pleas- 
antly in the awful darkness; and when John 
Randal himself was laid up nearly all winter 
with the rheumatisin, nothing eased the pain so 
much as Ellen's presence and gentle ministra- 
tions. 

“Hogerboom's Patent Pain-Killin’ and Ache- 
Destroyin’ liniments aint nothing to Lybec’s 
girl,” John used to say, “if she only kind of 
comes around and looks at ye." 

It was so when Mike Bender's two children 
were down with the measles. Mrs. Bender had 
no peace until Ellen came in each afternoon with 
fresh stories and flowers. 

When Yellow Jim broke his leg down the 
shaft, and was brought up cursing so that even 
some of the men themselves were shocked, he 
became very quiet when Ellen spoke to him in a 
low voice; and when she did not leave his little 
cabin for two days and nights, except when her 
father's meals were to he got, Yellow Jim found 
that there were some compensations, even for a 
broken leg, 


Discontent had been brewing among the m‘uers 





| one or two of the women of their families ‘to do 


their cooking, sent the rest into town in charge of 
two of the younger miners, who were hardly 
| more than boys, and then worked on completing 
| their barricade. 

At noon Lybec returned. Ellen met him at 
the door, and told him what had occurred. 











She called to them to stop firing. 


would telegraph to New York for instructions. 
The men did not mean to wait until word could 
come from directors two thousand imiles away. 
They meant to bave the moncy, whatever answer 
might be received, and to have it at once. 

Lybec was a stubborn man. The insolent way 
in which the demand of the men was put in- 
censed him. He declared that not a man should 
have an additional cent until he received definite 
orders from New York to pay it. 

Next morning the men refused to work. Lybec 
mounted his horse, struck into the trail that led 
toward the town, and rode rapidly away. 

At night he returned, and called Jim to the 
office. 

“You may tell all the men that they may pack 
up to-morrow morning and be gone," he said. “I 
shall have no work for them. They can go where 
they can get more wages, if they can find the 
place. Take them over to the Clara; perhaps 
they can get work there.” 

Lybec langhed as he said this. Yellow Jim 
knew that the Clara Mine had shut down two 
days before. 

‘The taunt put an idea into Jim's head. Lybee 
had probably engaged the miners thrown out of 
work at the Clara. The game was up. 

Jim reported to the men, who agreed with him 
in his conjecture. No other explanation could be 
given for Lybec’s prompt dismissal of his whole 
force, when the Tattle Nugget was showing a 
splendid output, and every day's idleness of men 
and machinery meant serfous loss to the com- 
pany. 

“What do you say, men? Shall we fight it?" 

Tt was a nearly unanimous vote to fight it. 

When Lybec awoke the next morning, the 
narrow gulch in which the mine opened was 
walled across by a formidable breastwork six 


“What's the use of their fighting me?’ he 
said. “They are cooped, up in that hole; I have 
the whole universe. The sheriff will be here in an 
hour, and the new men, too. They have a dozen 
Winchesters behind the wall; we have fifty, and 
all the arsenals outside 

But the reckless spirit of the mining camp did 
not wait upon reason. The men cared little. The 
Winchester was a proved arlitratur, and gener- 
ally left no appeal possible. Let it be so now. 

If they were not to work the Little Nugget any 
longer, the men were determined that no one 
should work it, 

The sheriff and his party, with the new miners 
lately discharged from the Clara, arrived sooner 
than Lybee had expected. [fe and Ellen were 
still talking, and their hasty dinner was hardly 
finished before the party appeared. 

A hurried consultation followed, and the sheriff 
looked a little discouraged when he saw the great 
wall that protected the strikers. He thought it 
might be better to starve them out. 

But Ellen told them of the abundant stores 
taken in that morning. Indeed, nothing was left 
in the camp, and it would be necessary to send 
into town at once for provisions to feed the people 
in the camp itself. 

The sheriff stepped out in front of his com- 
mand, and called to the insurgents, in formal 
terms, to come peaceably forth from the mine, 
and deliver the same to the superintendent, Chris- 
topher Lybec. 

The miners answered with a derisive shout of 
laughter. Then a bullet whistled over the sheriff's 
head. 

“Give it to ‘em, boys!" shouted the sheriff. 
“Give it to ‘em! 

There was a sharp fight. The sherff received 
;@ painful wound in the thigh, and fell to the 
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Sround. His followers got behind such shelter 
as they could find, leaving the sheriff where he 
j fell. 

Cabin windows flamed suddenly forth. An old 
hand-car sheltered one man behind it, and a hogs- 
head half-full of water protected another. From 
house-corners came quick rifle reports. 

| An imprudent exposure brought another 
| wounded man tothe ground. Atalmost the same 
moment Christopher Lybec’s left hand was pierced 
with a ball, and bis gun fell useless from his 
,8rasp. He had been firing from the window of a 
| cabin near his house. 

As his gun dropped, Ellen sprang across the 
+ space between the houses, and was by his side. 
But she did not remain tong. 
Her face was flushed, and her 
breast heaved with excitement. 

Before her father could stop 
her, she ran out again, straight 
into the middle space between - 
the combatants, and stood above 
the body of the prostrate sheriff. 

Instantly the firing ceased. 
There was not a man upon 
either side that would injure 
Ellen Lybee, as she stuod there 
where an instant before the 
bullets had been flying. 

Ellen took no notice of the 
wounded man at her side, but 
waving ber hand toward the 
attacking party, she called out 
to them to stop firing. Then 
she turned toward the gulch and 
the barrier across its mouth. 

“John Randal! John Ran- 
dal!" she called. 

The voice rang ont, clear and 
sweet, with no tremor of fear 
in it. But there was no an- 
swer. 

At that moment John Randal 
was gazing in awe-struck won- 
der upon the face of Yellow 
Jim, who returned his blank 
stare in equal amazement. 
Randal could not have an- 
swered if he had wished. 

But still came the same clear 
voice, and when no response 
was given, the call changed. 

“Mike Bender! Mike! Mike 








yez! Hello, what do 





ye want ?”" 
Mike's faculties were more at 
his command. 

“Mike Bender, show yourself and talk with 
me. Come out! Nobody shall hurt you." 

A moment later Mike's head was cautiously 
thrust out from the end of the wall. Then he 
advanced slowly, climbing over the loose bowlders, 
stopping to lean his rifle against the stones at one 
end of the barricade. 

“Mike,” said Ellen, “you know I would never 
lie to you. But what I tell you now, f want you 
| to tell all the others. Not one of them shall he 
hurt, if they come ont; and not a man shall go 
into the mine, either, until the men 1 choose shall 
decide to let him go in and work. 

“Now, you tell the men in there that there’s no 
use in fighting. ‘There are about twenty-five of 
you. Out here there’s a whole world. Yon are 
very foolish to fight. The only way for you to do 
jis to make it right with my father. Talk with 
him; I'll talk with him, too; and then we will sce 
who shall work the mine. 

“Come out—you and all the men; or let me 
come in and talk there.”” 

“No, ye'll not come in here, Miss Ellen,” 
answered Mike. “It'll be no good at all, and 
nobody knows what may happen. The girl thet 
risked her life nussing my Nora aint going to 
run no more risks if I can help it. Just keep 
them fellows from shooting, and we'll come ont."* 

He disappeared a few minutes, and Ellen used 
the interval to obtain from the sheriff's party the 
promise that no shot should be fired and no move- 
ment made to arrest the men, until she herself 
should give the signal. 

Mike reappeared, and Ellen again went forward 
to the spot where the wounded sheriff had fallen. 
She had sent some of the men to remove him, and 
he was now in her father’s cottage. 

“Ts it all right?" asked Mike, doubtfully, 
| "Yes," responded Ellen. ‘Let them come out. 
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little Tom, and Ni 
may as well come out, too.” 


They came, and ranged themselves in line, 


Randal, and Yellow Jim, and | as the he ‘ 
Tacttaains sNeaiet Dick—yes, and Beardy |every stroke, it makes a difference of thirty 





art is throwing six ounces of blood at 


thousand ounces of life during the night. When 
lie down at night without any alcohol, that is 


beginning with pale-faced young Tom, and end- the rest my heart gets. 


ing with the giant Beardy. 
Then Ellen began to talk to them. 


«But when I take wine or grog, 1 do not allow 


She ap- | that rest, for the influence of alcoho! is to increate 


pealed to each one of them by names she showed the number of strokes. Instead of getting repose, 


them the folly of their undertaking. 


She told | the man who uses alcohol puts on something like 


them she did not want then to go away to work fifteen thousand extra strokes, and he rises quite 


elsewhere; they would not be so well off in any 


unfit for the next day’s work, until he has taken 


other camp. ‘The Little Nugget had been their | a little more of that ‘ruddy bumper,’ which he 


home for nearly two years. 
of the children ? 


There was not a motive that she did not appeal 
to. Insensibly, a8 she spoke, she drew nearer 


and nearer to them. 


‘The observers at her back lost her words as she 
passed away from them. ‘They could see that she 
Was not wasting her argument, however, for the 
men were now gathered about her, listening atten- 
tively, and occasionally answering. Now and 
then Mike conld be seen gesticulating with im- 


petuosity. 


Ellen's father smiled as he noted that Yellow 
Jim turned away, aud quickly brushedshis sleeve 


across his eyes. 


What would become | calls ‘the soul of man below. 





—or—_——_ 


COMFORT OF FRIENDSHIP. 
To He in calm content 
Within the gracious hollow that God made 
Inevery human shoulder where He meant 
Some tired head for comfort should be laid. 


—Celia Thazter. 


——+e—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


JERRY'S ACCIDENT. 


Jerry was eighteen years old when his grand- 
parents came West to make an indefinite stay 


‘Then came a strange move. Ellen laid her hand | with their daughter, Mrs. Blandin. John Blan- 


on Mike's Winchester. 
took his revolver from his belt. 
handed her his gun. 


He gave it to her. She} qin, Jerry's father, had died some six months 
Yellow Jim | pefore, and old Farmer Simmons had consented 


to leave his comfortable New England home, and 


When her arms could hold no more, the other|to take charge of affairs until Jerry was old 


weapons were given to little Tom. 
brought them down into the camp. 


The two] enough to assume the management. 


Jerry thought this arrangement entirely un- 


Teva few moments all the miners filed out from | necessary. He was old enough and knew enough, 
behind their barricade, and marched doggedly | he said, to run the place already. He was indig- 


down the slope. 
“I told them, 
they must do it. 





nant when he heard of the plan, and endeavored 


eaid Ellen to her father, “that | to show his mother that she was mistaken; but 
I told them you had said you | Mrs, Blandin had reasons for thinking differently. 
would not take one of them, but that you and I 


«Wal, wal!” said Farmer Simmons, the morn- 


Would arrange the whole business, and not one of | ing after his arrival, as he stood in the kitchen 
them should be burt. Won't you call in Mike | doorway and contemplated the scene without. “L 


Bender, and see what can be done zt 


calculate things here will stand looking after a 


The following Saturday night the secret of it all | good deal!” 


was freely confessed in Mike's cabin, as he and 


Indeed, it was a sad sight to the thrifty old 


Yellow Jim and John Randal and little Tom | farmer. Three or four wagons and trucks stood 
talked over the strike, while Beardy and two or | gcattered around. Tools, some of them good and 


three otliers sat around on kegs and boxes. 
«It warn’t no use. 


some broken; parts of machinery, wheels, pieces 


I'd ‘a’ fit a month before | of boards and bits of iron and tin were strewn all 


I'd ‘a’ given in, but when that gal stood out there, | over the premises adjoining the rough log-house 


and any one of us might ‘a’ shot her down in 


instant, and nobody ever knowed who it was, I 


was that scared that the cold creeps ran 


an | and still rougher outbuildings. 
“Maria,” said Farmer Simmons to his daugh- 
up| ter, who was in the kitchen, “1 don’t want to 


and down my back. She looked just as she did | speak ill of the dead and gone, but wasn’t your 
the day she come in and my little Nora hed the | husband a little mite shiftless ?"” 


scarlet fever. 1 tell ye, I'd ‘a’ done anything she 


asked!” 


“1 am afraid he was not as painstaking as he 
needed to be, to do well," answered Mrs. Blandin; 





‘There was a silence of a few moments. It was} «but you should remember, father, how differ- 
broken by a half-vicious kick that Yellow Jim ently John was brought up from us. He came 
gave to an empty keg, which went whirling across | out into this new country in the far West with his 


the little room with a bang and a clatter. 
“That's the leg she nussed,” he said; and 


took the pipe from his mouth slowly, looked with 


father. They had everything to start and break 
he|in, and as they had a large property and made a 
good deal of money out of an extensive business, 


commiseration at his leg, gazed a moment into| they gave little attention to small things.”” 


the dark recesses of the rafters, and smoked 


again. 


“What fetched me,” said Randal, ‘‘was the 


“Times are changed,” rejoined her father, 
grimly. “The country is more settled now, 
and folks don’t have it so much their own way. 


way she looked at me. Them big blue eyes of | Now these little things have to be looked after, |“How queer he is!” he said to himself; “and | be pretty near ready.” 
hern was—well, boys, my poor, old blind mother! } or it'll tell on their pockets.”” 


“Yes,” his daughter replied. “John had com- 


How many days and days has she set and listened 
to reading thet the gal’s blue eyes were doin’ for 


her! 1t wouldn't a-made no difference if Ellen 


hed asked me to come out and be shot. 
I'd ‘a’ come.” 


plained, in his latter days, a good deal about 
expenses being as large as ever, while his income 


I believe | had grown much smaller.” 


“Cut ’em down! cut 'em down!” old Farmer 


it down ourselves, for once and all, instead of 
having it tumbling down of itself everlastingly, 
and then put it up to stay. What do you say.”” 

“1 say yes!" said Jerry. 

“All right,” said Farmer Simmons, “it's a 
bargain. Now,” he continued, sociably, “suppose 
you take me around the place a bit, and show it 
to me. I'm curious to see your home.” 

Jerry assented, thinking his grandfather a very 
pleasant old gentleman, with his easy, social ways 
and kindly interest in his doings. 

«What place is that yonder ?”” asked Farmer 
Simmons, as they strode along, gazing ata dis- 
tant house of neat appearance. 

«That's where the Leslies live,” Jerry re- 
sponded. ‘They're old neighbors of ours." 

«Ruther a tidy-looking place,” said his grand- 
father. 

“Yes; they've got some money, and are al- 
ways lucky.”” 
“Got any bigger or better property than this?” 

“No.” 

“<Any more stock 2" 

“Not so much.” 

«Forehanded with their work, I calculate ?”” 

“Yes,” said Jerry, “always. I never saw such 
lucky people! They seem to have everything 
they want, while we're bard-pressed nearly all 
the time, and having no end of accidents. And,” 
he added, disconsolately, ‘they never seem to 
have any repairing to do.”” 

Jerry had been repairing ever since he could 
remember, and had well-nigh despaired of ever 
being done. 

“Perhaps,” said Farmer Simmons, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “they keep their silver picked 
up.” 

“Their silver!” said Jerry, puzzled. “What 
do you mean, grandpa?” 

“Wal, you can see it right here, my lad.” Put- 
ting his hand into his pocket, Farmer Simmons 
drew out a silver quarter, and throwing it down 
upon the ground, picked up, in place of it, a tin 
dipper, that although nearly new and still good, 
was fast becoming worthless from rust. 

‘Then Farmer Simmons picked up a shovel, in 
imminent peril of being broken by the next 
passing wagon, and threw down a dollar and a 
half. Then an axe called for more money, and 
it was not long before Jerry saw ten or fifteen 
dollars scattered around him. 

«“Persimmons!”” cried the old farmer, stopping, 
breathless. “I haven't got money cnough in my 
jeans to scatter round the worth of all I see! 
The wagons, for instance, must take quite a little 
in doctors’ bills to keep ‘em in good health, swell- 
ing and rusting in the rain, and shrinking and 
warping in the sun. There's @ plowshare worth 
ten dollars!” 

Turning to Jerry, he said, pointing at the money 
lying abou 
“Js that silver worth picking up, or isn’t it?” 

“Of course it is,” said Jerry, rather sheepishly. 

«Wal, then, here's your truck."’ He pointed to 
the pile he had collected. ‘+1 guess we'll put them 
where they belong right away, eh?” 

“T guess it would be as well,’ answered Jerry. 

















yet it would take all that silver to replace that 
stuff, that’s a fact. I suppose that’s what he 
meant by the Leslies keeping their silver picked 
up. It does look kind of that way.” 

‘The dipper was hung up in the well-house, the 
tools placed in the shop, and the wagons rolled 
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horns, stood just within the inclosure, near the 
partition which divided his quarters from those 
of the pony. This was old Nebuchadnezzar, who 
had cost a good deal of money, and was consid. 
ered the finest ram in the county. 

He was staring, with tawny, wide-open eyes, 
at the pony, which, standing in the middle of 
the corral, was returning the stare with interest. 
‘With head erect and ears pricked forward, he was 
evidently much astonished at this intrusion upon 
his domain. 

Presently, recovering somewhat from his sur- 
prise, the pony became curious for a closer ex- 
amination of the intruder. He began to advance 
slowly and with evident caution, stopping every 
few steps to take a survey. 

Old Nebuchadnezzar continued to stare without 
moving @ limb. 

«Old Goggle-eyes don't know what to make of 
it!" cried Tom. ‘Wonder what he'll do?” 

“Midget’s tryin’ to smell of him!” exclaimed 
Joe. “Look !"” 

Midget, as the little pony was called, had now 
approached within a few feet of his visitor, and 
began cautiously to stretch out his nose. 

Nebuchadnezzar did not like such familiarity, 
and moved away, following the fence. The pony 
followed him playfully; the ram moved faster, 
and finally broke into a run. 

The boys hked the fun and shouted gleefully. 
This only made the two animals ran more swiftly. 
‘At last the ram came to bay in a corner, panting, 
and faced the pony, who began to approach him 
cautiously. At this Nebuchadnezzar made a 
savage dive at the pony’s fore-legs. 

Midget reared to ward off the blow, but he 
reared too high. The ram passed under the pony’s 
fore-legs, and struck forcibly his hind-legs. Midget 
was thrown off his balance, and came down with 
all bis weight upon the ram. His forefeet struck 
old Nebuchadnezzar full in the flank, 

‘With a terrified snort, Midget turned and 
scampered to the farthest end of the corral, where 
he faced about, and stood trembling with pain and 
excitement, The ram did not attempt to rise, but 
lay on his side, breathing hard. 

‘sNebuchadnezzar’s pretty badly hurt,” cried 
Joe, beginning to feel that something serious bad 
happened. ‘Let's go and see what ails him.” 

The boys clambered down from the fence, and 
ran toward the fallen ram. As they drew near, 
old Nebuchadnezzar struggled painfully to his feet 
and limped to a corner, where he stood with droop- 
ing head, gasping and coughing, and evidently in 
great distress. 

“My!" said Tom, nnder his breath, “won't 
Jerry catch it! 1 heard grandpa tell him to fix 
the fence this morning, and he didn’t, and that’s 
how old Nebuchadnezzar got in.”” 

“Do you think he'll get a whipping?” Joe 
asked. 

«] don't know," said Tom. ‘Maybe he is too 
big. But we aint,” be went on ruefully ; “do you 
suppose we'll get a whipping for not going and 
telling about old Nebuchadnezzar's breakin’ in y 

«] sha'n't,”" responded Joe, promptly ; “I guess 
it's "most time for me to go home. Dinner must 





It was only ten o'clock in the forenoon, and Joe 
had previously accepted an invitation to dinner at 
the Blandins, but he felt oppressed with the grav- 
ity of the situation, and thought it best for him 
to take his departure. 

Toward evening Jerry came home, bringing 


“And then the way she fixed it up! I knew 
she'd do something. We might have hammered 
away at Kit Lybec for a year, and we wouldn't 


Simmons retorted, severely. 
“John had become too old and set in his w 
to change much,” said Mrs. Blandin, sadly, “al- 


under the sheds. 


with bim a fine string of fish. Being in a burry 
Things already looked a little more tidy. 


to do his chores, he merely stepped into the pantry 








have got so much out of him as she did in five 


minutes.” 


A man who had been sitting in the dark corner 
during the conversation, saying nothing, rose and 


stepped into the circle of light about the stove. 


“Boys,” he said, “4 tell ye ‘taint this one thing, 


nor that one thing. 
mother, nor scarlet fever. 
Ellen Lybec. 


I tell ye, boy 
It's character! God bless her 





GeorcEe E. MERRILL. 
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BY ACTUAL PROOF. 


“Taint the leg, nor blind | mother, pleadingly. 





though he tried hard at times, for Jerry's sake, to 
take more interest in petty details.” 

“Wal, wal, Jerry's young yet,” said her father, 
kindly, “and I can make him learn all right 
enongh.” 

“Don't be severe with Jerry,” said Jerry's 
“Remember, father, that 
he has not been properly taught.” 

“No, no, Maria,” answered her father, assur- 
ingly. “Just leave it to me, daughter.” 

Farmer Simmons put on his wide-brimmed hat, 
and started out for a scrutinizing stroll around 
the ranch. He soon saw Jerry at work upon 
a piece of fencing not far distant, and walked 


to be rebuilt or renewed. 

“Patchwork may do for quilts,"” he would say, 
“but that’s about all.”” 

One morning be sent Jerry to do a piece of 
work in the corrals. 

“The bottom rail in one of the panels of the 
partition fence, between the rams’ and the pony’s 
yards, is broken. You'd better take down the 
panel, and put in a good, new pole, and then 
build it up again.”” 

It was a nice, cloudy day, and Jerry hed de- 
cided that it would be a good day for fishing, and 
that he would go and try his luck; but be could 
give no good reason for neglecting his duty, so he 


Everything that, Farmer Simmons touched had | to lay his catch in a pan, and went out without 


seeing any one. 

In a little while the family were gathered at 
the supper-table. 

«“}'m,” said Farmer Simmons, as he helped 
himself to a fine, large trout; “pretty nice fish, 
Jerry, but served with rather a bitter sauce.” 

“What?” inquired Mrs. Blandin, innocently, 
‘isn’t the cream sweet, father?” 

y, looking up in response to his grand- 
remark addressed to himself, saw that he 
meant something else. 

“What do you mean?’ he asked, uneasily, as 
he noted the grim aspect. 

“Oh, we've had one of those unfortunate acct- 





Dr. B. W. Richardson, the noted physician, | over that way. 
says that he was once enabled to preach an| “Good morning, Jerry!" he said, pleasantly. 
effectual temperance lecture by means of a scien- | ‘+I see you're hard at work !"” ; 


went out, rather reluctantly, to the corrals. 


dents, that are always a-happening,” replied his 
He stood looking at the broken rail. 


grandfather. ‘It seems that that new rail you 


tific experiment. An acquaintance was singing 


“Yes,” said Jerry, pleased with this apprecia- 


the praises of wine, and declared that he could | tion of his industry. “I manage to keep pretty 


not get through the day without it. 


«Will you be good enough to feel my pulse, as 


1 stand here?" asked Doctor Richardson. 
The man did so. 
“Count it carefully. What does it say ?” 
“Seventy-four.” 





‘The physician then went and lay down on a| bother a long time past.” 
sofa, and asked the gentleman to count his pulse 


again. 


“It has gone down to sixty-four,” he said, 


in astonishment. 
thing!” 


“What an 


_" When you lie down at night,” said the phy- | was two weeks, just.” 
sician, “tiat is the way nature takes to give your 


heart rest. 


extraordinary | as if to himself. 


busy most of the time. 
“Mending the fence this morning, 1 see,” con- 
tinued Farmer Simmons, scanning its dilapidated 
and rickety condition. “Done considerable patch- 
ing on it, el 
“Yes,” answered Jerry. 





“Its been lots of 


“How long?” 

“Oh, I don't know. A long time.” 

“Let's see,” said Farmer Simmons, musingly, 
“How long did it take me to 

build a fence round my big pasture? Yes, it 


“Was it as troublesome as this one ?"’ asked 


You may know nothing about it, | Jerry, interested. 


to himself. ‘Grandfather's too particular. I 
guess I can fix that pole without taking down all 
those heavy ones above it. I'll just take a stake 
and bind it with wire along the splintered part, 
80 it will go well enough.” 

The stake and wire were soon procured, and 
propping up the broken rail on a block, and ad- 
justing the splintered ends into each other as 
closely ag he could, he bound the stake to it. 

“There! It looks a little flimsy, but 1. guess 
it’ hold all right. And now I ean go fishing.” 

Away he went. Two hours later Tom, Jerry’s 
twelve-year-old brother, and his companion, Joe 
Leslie, were playing “‘stick-knife” near the cor- 


rals, when Joe, happening to look up suddenly, 
exclaimed : ‘ 


“Pshaw!"" he said, impatiently, talking aloud | put in the fence this morning didn’t amount to 


much; for one of the rams worked through and 
had a tussle with the pony.” 

“And old Nebuchadnezzar got the worst of it.”* 
put in Tom, excitedly. “I saw all of it. And 
you ought to see the pony’s legs! They're swelled 
up dreadfully; and grandpa says Nebuchadnez- 
zar will die.”” 

“Grandpa” looked sternly across the table at 
Tom. 

“And yon, young man,” he said, witheringly, 
“ought to see the fifty cents in my jeans that wore 
going to take somebody to the fair to-morrow, but 
now will help pay for a new ram.” 

Tom subsided, crushed. The rest of the meal 
passed off in uncomfortable silence. 

Old Nebuchadnezzar fulfilled Farmer Simmons’s 





“Oh, look! look! Old Nebuchadnezzar has | prediction, for he was found dead in his pen the 


got into the pony’s corral!"* very next morning after Ins encounter with 
“Whoop!” yelled Tom, excitedly. ‘Now you'll | Midget. 


see some fun! Oh, see them look at each other!" 


but the organ is resting to that extent; and if 
you reckon the rate, it involves a good deal of 
rest, because, in lying down, the heart is doing 
ten strokes less a minute. 

“Multiply that by sixty, and it is six hundred; 
iultiply it by eight hours and, within a fraction, 
there is a difference of five thousand strokes; and | 


“Haven't touched it, scarcely, for ten years.”” 
“My! That must be a fence!" 

“Wal, I guess it is.” 

“I wish 1 didn't have to touch this for ten 





1 a The pony—the special property and pet of Mrs. 
in a high state of expectancy, the boys made a| Blandin—was crippled for a long time, but finally 


rush for the pony's paddock, and perched thi v i ‘ 
aes cette oi t a . perched them- | recovered, after Jerry, who had imposed the task 
ae de Re fo ne srandinhes heartily, | selves upon the top rail of the fence. | upon himself_as some atonement iE his remiss- 

you fix you won’t. We'll tumble! A large, fine-luoking ram, with closely-curling ! ness, had bestowed ceaseless care upon 
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Old Farmer Simmons and his wife remained 
with their daughter for three years. At the end 
of that time things had much changed for the 
better. The stock were thriving and well-cared 
for; the fences were rebuilt, solidly; the out- 
buildings greatly improved, aud the adjoining 
premises cleared up tidil 
“1 guess,” said Jerry, as he shook his grand- 
father's hand on the day Mr. Simmons left him, | 
“1 guess I know bow to keep the silver picked , 
up. Eni Quiss 


——_+o+—__—_ 


and I cannot do much in Icelandic; but by signs, 
added to the few words which each could under 
stand, he informed me that he had been shot. 

The young settler was plainly ina bad way, and 
an operation was urgently needed to relieve him— 
one that should have been performed long before. 
It was an operation requiring the services of an 
experienced surgeon. 





A Quarrel with Half-Breed: 


learned that the young Icelander, whose name 
was Tholsen, had taken the logs of an old jetty 
on the river-bank, partly for fuel and partly to 
build a shed for bis cow. The jetty was on the 
claim which he had taken, and he thought that he 
had # right to it. 

The jetty had Leen built by metis, or half-bree 
who vccupied it as a landing-place before the Riel 
Rebellion. Afterward they had heen dispossessed 
and removed by the Dominton Government. 

During February three métis, probably 
former owners, had come across the country 
a dog-team, and in passing took note of what 
Tholeen had done, and 
spoke angrily to him. 

Jt fs but natural, 1 
suppose, that these 
métis should feel 
enmity toward the set- 
tlers who possess the 
land= they formerly 
occupied. The three 
half-breeds remained 
about for some time, 
threatening Tholeen, 
and behaved so men 
acingly that he at last 
went into hiscabin and 
got his gun, 

As he emerged at 
the door, one of the 
métis fired, and 
wounded him in the 
side. He retreated 
Into the exbin, and the 
half-breeds went a 
with their dogs. 

At Regina or Moose-Jaw the services of a sur- 
geon night be secured ; but the distance was nearly 
| hundred miles, and that a medical man could be 
' induced, wt that season of the year, to make auch a 
journey was very doubtful. 

It was just possible, If the wind favored, that 1 
might reach Moose-Jaw ina few hours. Itoceurred 
to me that the hest—certainly the boldest—thing T 
could do was to wrap him as warnily as possible, 
put him into my box on the catamaran, and take 
the shortest course to Moose-Jaw. If the doctor 
might not go to the patient, the patient had better 
go to the dactor. 














PLUCK. 


Bo firm! one constant clement tn luck 

In genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck ; 

See yon tall shaft; it felt the carthquake's thrill, 
Clung to its base, and greets the sunrise still. 


—0. W. Holmes. 
———+or——__ 
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For the Companion. 


A PRAIRIE CATAMARAN. 
The Winter Recreations of a Settler in the Far Northwest. 


In Three Parts.—Part IIL 








A Trip to Moose-Jaw. 


My old school-mate, Sidney, proved unexpect. | 
edly enterprising. During the spring and summer 
following our wolf-hunt in March, he not only 
“homesteaded” a claim midway between my place | 
and McCausland’s, but built a much larger cabin 
than mine, with four full-sized windows and a 
parlor. 

Moreover, he brought up a large, highly orna. 
mented cooking-stove from Regina; and to cap the 
climax of hie enterprise, he ordered a handsome 
chamber-set, four stuffed chairs and a parlor organ 
from Winnipeg! 

My little, one-room cabin, with its two-pane wh. 
dows, three wooden chairs and home-made table, 
was quite overshadowed by this frontler elegance. 
Sidney's audacity amazed me at first, and I did not 
perceive his purpose in it until It was too late. 

He was much nenrer the McCausland place than 
1, and he abused his advantage. { soon learned 
thathe and Miss Emma McCausland were engaged 
to be married in October! 

It took me several days to recover my breath 
after that discovery, and 1 took a rather hasty res. | 
olution to make the wedding in October a double | 
one, If Mis Alice Anderson, Miss Enima's cousin, | 
should think well of it, and 1 fancied that she 
would. 

Of course, Lought to have known better than to } 
attempt to match a tittle cabin, with only one room 
and three wooden chairs, against a big house with 
two roome, a parlor, stuffed furniture and a cabinet 
organ. Atany rate, | know better now! 

My one chance was to have sent fora piano and | 
a horse-halr sofa—on the instalment plan, or some | 
other plan which would produce the goods at once. 
Tustead of enterprising measures of that sort, 1 | 
went to call on the young lady, trusting solely to | 
personal attractions. [ found her packing her 
trunk to go to Moose.Jaw for the winter, and noth. 
Ing that I could eay could induce her to pause 1 | 
her packing. 

T returned to my little cabin badly disturbed, 
needing much more than three days to recover my 
breath this time. 

I went to sell my wheat when Sidney and Emma | 

went to Regina to be married. Emma's brother | four, with a slowly slackening wind. 
‘Tom and I went in the snme wagon with them, and | Aw che aun set the wind sank, as T had feared it 
1 stood up with Sidney as best man, and Miss | would do. There was scarcely enough to fill the 
Anderson, who had come down by train from | sali, and seeing a cabin not far away, I had bat 
Moose-Jaw, was bridesmaid. enough wind to reach it before calm descended 
over the wide, white prafrie. 

The cabin was uninhabited. The settler had 
either abandoned it, or had gone away for the 
winter; but if he had made his door fast upon 
leaving, some one had sluce broken it In, for it 
stood ajar. There was a stove in the cabin, some 
chairs, a table and a bunk. In one corner there 
was a little fuel. 

Thus far Tholsen had borne 
the journey quite as well as I 
could have hoped. } made him 
as comfortable as possible in 
the bunk, kindled a fire, melted 
snow, and proceeded to warm 
up my store of cooked food. 

While thus engaged, I heard 
men's veices and the barking 
of dogs. Going out, 1 found 
that a dog-tenm and two men 
had come up from the south. 
ward. 

They ask 























An Unpleasant Encounter. 


As well as 1 could, with signs and a few words, 
I explained my project to the two people, and 
when Tholsen understood he nodded, and xatd, 
“Ya! ya!” he would go. Fortunately, 
till walk a litle distance. 1 drew the catamaran 











ped Tholsen in blankets from the bed, stowed 
him én the box, and get out. 

I knew that Sidney would go to my house that 
evening, and that he would take care of iy stock. 
He might be anxtous about me, but Tholsen’s case 
was one of life and death. I had brought some 
food. 

We went on ata good rate from one o’clock until 











A Young Settler Shot. 


This somewhat personal narrative has been | 
given in order to explain why Sidney did not sail | 
the catamaran with ime the following winter. He 
did not appear to take any further interest in It; 
butas I had nothing to take up my attention dur. 
ing the snowy season, I rigged it again, and for! 
one week In January and another in March went! 
skimming across the country, making the acquain. 
tance of several new ueighbors who had settled 
around us. 

One of these trips, in March, made to the river 
and lakes described in a former sketch, was the 
occasion of a singular adventure. 

1 reached the river one noon at a point a little 
above the place where we had croséed in pursuit | 
of the wolves. 1 saw no large game, but leaving | 
my catamaran in the edge of the fringe of brush’ 
and timber along the east bank, went along the 
channel, inside the brushwood, and shot three or | 
four ptarmigan. | 

Following my shot, 1 heard a dog bark a ttle | Fi 
way farther up the river, and going on around a 
bend of the shore, saw a new log-cabin among the 
trees a few rods from the bank. T walked leisurely 
to the door and knocked. The door was opened by a | 
very comely, flaxcn-hatred young woman, who | 
plainly regarded me and my gun with terror. 

T assured her, in Canadian French and then in| 
English, that 1 was a neighbor, on a peaceful er. 
rand. She did not understand, and continued to 
regard me apprehensiyely, but at thie moment | 
some one within spoke ina low tone. She stood | 
aside, and in Ieelandic bade me enter. 

The cabin consisted of a single small root 
a bed in the corner lay a young man, who IT 
once was dangerously ill. He regarded me fixedly 
for a moment, and then said, In English, © 








1 me, In métis 
rench, 1f they might spend the 
night with me. T told them 
they had as good a right there 
as 1 had, and that 1 would be 
glad of their company. They 
unhitched their dogs and fed 
them, and meantine told ime 
that they had come from Mooxe 
aw that morning, and were on 
their way to Batoche, but that 
their home wax to the west of 
Battleford. In thelr conversa. 
tion, they mentioned each other's names, and also 
that of a fellow-traveller who had gone to Regina, 
but who Intended te join them at Batoche. 

They appeared to he good-natured fellows; and 
in return, I told them my own name and business 
muchiivick there, rema thot {had aman Inside whom L 

1 sat down beside him and felt his pulse, the | was carrying to Moose.Jaw, to see a surgeon, but 
young woman meantime standing by with an air | that 1 feared he was booked for a longer Journey. 
of greatest concern. My sympathy was at onc The two métis brought in a kerosene lantern 
wuracted to the pair. The young man of | from their sled. Striking a match, T lighted It. 
strong frame and athletic proportions, and at first) Thad no sooner set the lamp on the table, than a 
T wax quite ata lows to understand the nature of | sudden exclamation from the bunk where Tholsen 
Mie tiinenn. | Iny caused me to turn sharply to look at him. He 

Noting my was sitting up, with a strange expr 
heated we on his fevered fi Shaking bis fst toward U 
Lwo new-romers, he erted out, partly to me, partl 
to them 

“Dose madary, dose mans—dey shooten me 





























on 
























perplesity, he showed mea halt 
on his left side, in the vicinity of 
the fourth rib, and 1 aww at once that his whole 
vide bore signs of internal Inflammation. 

He could speak only a few words of English, | 









THE YOUTH’S CO 





he could | 


as near the cabin as I could get it, and then wrap. | 


MPANION. 


| The two métls stared at him in sullen surpriee 
and sllence, but did not speak. 

For a moment 1 was quite ata loss what todo. It 
was out of my power to take the metis Into custody, 
for each man carried a carbine and a kutfe. It 

jacemed best to pasa the matter over, for the time 
| being. 

Saying nothing more, 1 set the food on the table, 

‘and beckoned to them to sit up and eat. After a 
little delay, they did so; and I joined them, giving 
| Tholven 4 cup of tea and some toasted bread. 
| Searcely a word further was exchanged between 
jus. After they had eaten, they emoked for a time. 
|'Then they said that they were afraid thelr dogs 
| would stray during the night, and that they would 
' sleey with them in the little cow-shed adjoining the 
[end of the cabin. 

They went out, taking their lantern. 

Aw I sat thinking, I began to grow uneasy. These 
j half-breeds were plainly two of the party of three 
| that had shot Tholsen, who was likely to dle of the 
j Wound; and they had told me their names, and 
enough about themselves to make thelr identifica 
tion easy. Dominion 
law, ay they kuew, is 
severe, 

Two men In such a 
situation would be 
likely to do one of two 
things: Either they 
would steal away dur. 
ing the night, and tly 
as fast and far as pos 
sible, or elve they 
would attempt to put 
‘Tholsen and me—the 
ouly witnesses against 
them—out of the way. 

1 struck a match, 
looked to my gun, then 
struck another and 
fastened the cabin 
door with props, as 
best I could. Then, 
laying my gun and 
cartridges onthe table, 
1 wat down beaide it. 

The tire went out. Not liking to make a noise at 
the stove, did not replenish it, but wrapped my. 
self in a blanket and remained quiet. After a 
| time the wind began to blow again in fitful gusts. 
eral times I nodded, and fell asleep, but roused, 
immediately. 

It must have been past midnight when 1 wax 
waked from one of my cat-naps, by the growling 
of the dogs in the shed. Shortly afterward they 
| whined. ‘There were other #light notsca, and | was 
sure the métis were astir. 

Presently 1 heard a low round outslie, as If the 
dog-sled of the haif-breeds was being moved 
slowly on the snow. [stole on tiptoe to the little 
window of the cabin and peeped out. 

As 1 had conjectured, they were drawing the 
sled softly away. Tt was clear starlight; and 
farther out on the suow-crust J could see the six 
dogs, hurnessed together, realy to atuich to the 
aledges. 

“Good!” [said to myself. “If you will but de- 
camp, I shall be only too glad to witness your de 
parture, and let justice wait—till it can catch you. 











cted. 














A Suspicious Movement. 


| But instead of hitching up the dogs, they turned 
| the sted up sldewise, on one runner, aud for some 
moments were both out of sight behind it. One of 
them then came toward the house again, with his 
carbine and something else in his hand which I 
could not make out. 

He disappeared past the end of the house; and | 
1 thought he had gone into the cow-shed; but after 
atime | heard him at the back of the cabin. | 

What he was doing there 1 could not imagine. | 
‘The wind wae blowing; and suddenly I smelled 
kerosene. 1 fancied it was a stray whiff from the | 
lantern which we had burned. 

Five minutes passed. Then I heard the man 
creep around the end of the cabin to the front etde. 
Peeping out at the window, I saw him there. He | 











| 
| 











Setting out for Moose-Jaw. 


had laid his carbine on the snow-cruat, a few feet 
‘hehind him, and held in hit hand what looked, in 
the obscurity, Iike a can, from which he was pour. 
ing some liquid against the hoards of the cabin. 

Tnow divined their purpose. The wretches meant 

| to fire the cabin; and when we waked and ran out 
of doors, they would shoot us from the sted, which 

they had turned up asa kind of breastwork. 

Evidently they had planned to fire it on the hack 
aide: but the wind, which had now risen, had prob: 
ably rendered it impossible to light a match there. 
Trealized that I must act at once. Dashing out 

} one of the glass panes with the muzzle of my jun, 











ston of anger | [thrust the piece within six feet of the half-breed’s ; the form of a garter: 


head, as he jumped up, and shouted, “Hands up! 
hat ix a salutation well known throughout the 
| West, in every tongue. He dropped the can, raised 


| hls arms and began to beg for his life. 
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His comrade behind the «led red on the Instant, 
and the bullet smashed the other pane of glass 
Veside my face. 1 leaped back, and my man 
jumped round the corner of the cabin and got 
away from me. 

Ina minute more they bad attached thelr dogs, 
and were off at a run. ‘The would-be incendiary 
had left his kerosene can and his Remington car. 
bine on the snow beside the cabin. 

The shot waked Tholaen. He called out tn great 
alarm to know if I were hurt, and it was sume thme 
before I could calm him. 

Knowing that the metls would not cume buck, 1 
lay down to sleep for two or three hours until 
morning. 

There was a rather light wind after sunrise. 1 
did not reach Moose-Jaw until evening. There I 
consigned the wounded man to the care of sur 
geons, who assured me that, following a dificult 
and painful operation, he would not be able to go 
out for more than a week. 

1 went to report the affair with the métis to the 
Territorial police, und then tolled back home, wher 
1 found that Sidney and Emma had almost given 
mne up for lost. 

On the evening of the sixth day afterward, 
Tholsen came to my door on snow-shoes, having 
Mterally run away from his doctors. 1 accompanied 
him back to bis own cabin, and was repald, in the 
joy with which his young wife greeted him, for my 
trouble in his’ behalf. The three métls have not 
yet been apprehended. parwer F. JaDwin. 











~~ 
For the Companion. 


STARS AND GARTERS. 


One of the noblest and most ancient orders of 
chivalry In existence f@ England's Order of St. 
George, or the Garter, which may be said to repre. 
sent the aristocracy of knighthood. The Garter 
dates from the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the reign of Edward III., and one who traces ita 
origin may take his choice among several popular 
traditions which pretend to account for its name. 

The story most commonly accepted tells us that, 
ata court festival, a noble Indy, probably the 
Countess of Salisbury, dropped her garter, at 
which mishap several of the courtiers smiled. ‘The 
King, frowning at thelr luck of courtesy, took up 
the garter and placed it upon his own knee, with 
the words, “oni soit qui mal y pense” (Shame be 
to hin who thinks #1 of it”), gdding that the gar. 
ter should soon he made so glorious that all Eng. 
land would be glad to wear it. 

Another account says that the same King Edward 
used his garter to give the signal of onset at the 
battle of Cre and afterward bestowed it upon 
his chosen knights asa aymbol of the glory we 
that du; 

Sul another legend asserts that Richard 1, when 

fighting in the Holy Land, tied leathern thongs 
about the legs of a body of noble warriors as a 
reminder that they must win vietory and renown 
alward IIT, it was said, named his order in com. 
emoration of the event. 
It is rather absurd, however, to suppose that 
knights of that period needed any form of “tying 
a string around the tinger” to remind them that 
they were to fight honorably and to the death. 

At the founding of the order, it was specitied 
that no one should become a member who was not 
“a gentleman of blood, and a knight without re. 
proach,” and it is atill scrupulously restricted to 
men of rank, or rank and merit combined. 

It consisted at firat of the King and twenty-five 
knights, but was afterward extended to admit 
Hneal descendants of George 1., even when the 
prescribed Hat should be full. Special statutes 
have, from time to time, provided for the bestowal 
of the Garter upon foreign dignitaries; but ite Itet 
of memberehip has at all times been very small. 
The Prince of Wales Is always one of the order; 



































‘and it is Interesting to note that the first royal heir 


thus decorated was the famous Black Prince, the 
son of Edward IT. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries women 
were mentioned as “Ladies of 
the Fraternity of St. George." 
They wore the robe and In 
algnia of the order, and were, 
so far as possible, udmitted to 
ite celebrations and honors. 
Henry VIN, that royal Blue 
Deard, abolished the custom, 
and It hax never been revived, 
although three queens, Eliza- 
beth, Anne and Vietoria, have 
scrupulously worn the Garter 
Insignia, or at least its badge 
and collar, on suitable occa 
alons. 

St. George, always the dar. 
ling of the Englixh soldier, is its 
patron, and in St. George's 
Chapel, at Windsor, may be 
xeen the stalls where only 
Knights of the Garter are en 
titled to ait during religious 
services or celebrations. 

Each member is allowed to 
place hix helmet, crest, sword 
and banner above his stall, al- 
though at his death, when his 
garter and robe are returned to the sovereign, all 
theae tokens are removed. At the back of the stall 
iwa plate containing his arms and name, and this 
is left undisturbed, In perpetual memory of him. 

A knight dressed In the Garter regalia ts an tm. 
poaing sight. He wears a blue velvet mantle, with 
ja star embroldered on the left breast. THe trunk 
\hose, stockings and #hoes are of white, his hood 
‘The garter, of dark blue 
velvet edged with gold, and bearing the motto, 
“Honi soit qui mal y pense,” also tn gold, ts buckled 
about the left lez. below the knee. The heavy 
| golden collar consists of twenty-six pleces, each fn 
hearing the motto; and from 
oa badge which represents 
st. George on horseback, encountering the dragon. 
|The “lesser George” ix a smaller badge, at. 
| tached to a blue ribbon, worn over the left shoulder. 











| and sureont of crimson, 








jit hangs the “Gear; 
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The star of the order consists of eight points, 
‘within which is the cross of St. George, encircled 
by the garter. : 

‘The Most Honorable Order of the Bath, which 
was founded by George I. in 1725, is sometimes 
said to be a revival of an old order of the same 
name, It is far more probable, however, that the 


title comes from an ancient custom of making 
kirights on groat and solemn occasions, such as 
that of a coronatign, when bathing was a usual 
incident of the ceremonies. 

‘When the esquire destined to knighthood arrived 
at court, he was provided with “two other esquires 
of honor,” who made ready a bath, “handsomely 
hung with linen both within and without, taking 
care that it be covered with tapestry or blankets, 
in respect of the coldness of tho night." The 
esquire's hair was then cut, and he was shaven 
and placed in the bath. Meantime, many noble 
knights had advanced to the door, with music and 
singing, and the chief among them now entered, 
saying: 

“Sir, be this bath of great honor to you.” 

Then he proceeded to instruct the esquire in the 
duties of knighthood, and the other knights, en- 
tering one after another, did him like service. 

When the bath was concluded, the candidate 
held vigil that night in the chapel, and after 
many other observances, was presented with a 
sword and spurs, and declared a “Knight of the 
Bath.”* 

Sir Robert Walpole was prime minister at the 
founding of the present institution, and it has 
been suggested that he inserted the old regulations 
of bath and vigil into the modern statutes by 
way of indulgence in a mild and sedate bit of fun. 

Iinposing as such symbolic ceremonials must 
once have been, they would doubtless be incon- 
venient, if not absurd, in the case of a modern 
gentleman about to be invested with the order; 
and for many years the rules of investiture have 
been practically void. 

The Order of the Bath is intended to reward 
civil as well as military merit, and when one of 
its members is also decorated with the Garter he 
relinquishes his red ribbon for the blue. The 
Duke of Wellington, however, under those cir- 
cumstances asked permission to keep the inferior 
decoration also, because many of his fellow- 
officers who wore it had begged him not to 
cheapen its value by resigning it. His petition 
was granted. 

At first, the Order of the Bath consisted of the 
sovereign and thirty-six knights; but in the early 
part of our own century it was greatly extended, 
and divided into three classes—Knights Grand 
Cross, Knights Commanders and Companions. 
‘The badge is an eight-pointed Maltese cross of 
gold, bearing with many other elaborate devices, 
the motto, “Tria juncta in uno" (“Three joined 
in one”), and also the words ‘Ich dien’ (+I 
serve"), the motto of the Princes of Wales. 

The Most Ancient Order of the Thistle, or “St. 
Andrew," claims to have had its beginning in the 
ninth century, but really, except in the minds 
of those who dearly love an old legend, dates 
back tothe reign of James II. 

‘At this King’s abdication the order fell into dis- 
use, but was revived in 1703 by Queen Anne. 
‘The order is intended to take: the place in Scot- 
land which is held by the Garter in England. It} 
consists of the sovereign and some of the royal 
princes and sixteen knights. eat 

The badge is a figure of St. Andrew bearing | 
the cross, and the star, which is ornamented by | 
thistle, is accompanied by the words, “Nemo me | 
impune lacessit™ (“No one annoys me without | 
punishment"). 


Treland’s one order is that of St. Patrick, 














the sovereign and members of the royal family, 
the viceroy of Ireland, and twenty-two knights. 
It is modelled on that of the Garter, and is in- 
tended only for persons of rank. 

‘The star is an elaborate one, and the badge, 
which is of gold, surmounted by a wreath of 


| shamrock, contains the motto, “Quis separabit ?” 


symbolic of the harmony and 

union which the sovereign intended 

to promote by establishing the 

order. 

In 1818 the Prince Regent, after- 

ward George IV., founded the 

_ “Most Distinguished Order of St. 

Michael and St. George,” for de- 

serving British subjects in Malta, 

the Ionian Isles, and other parts 

of the Mediterranean; but in 

1877, after the Ionian Isles had 

been ceded to Greece, all British 

cubjects who had held high or confidential 

offices in colonial possessions, or had 

rendered service in foreign affairs, were 

made eligible to the dignity. The badge 

is a gold cross, of fourteen points, one 

side bearing in its centre the Archangel 

Michael encountering Satan, and the 

other showing St. George on horseback, 

conquering the dragon. The motto is 

the phrase, “ Auspicium melioris avi” 
(“A pledge of better times””). 

For the reward of merit among British 
and native gubjects in India Queen 
toria has established the orders of the 
Star of India and the Indian Empire. 
The Crown of India is bestowed upon the 
wives of Indian dignitaries, and upon 
ladies distinguished by social graces or 
heroic qualities, Seven of these at pres- 
ent are native Indian ladies. 

Besides the Distinguished Service 
Order, which rewards honorable service 
in war, England has also the Queen’s 
family order, that of Victoria and Albert, 
which is given only to women of rank, 
and the Red Cross, devoted to those persons who 





nurse or succor wounded soldiers. 


ALICE BRowN. 


_—____+o+—__—_ 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


Ah, recollections, how ye throug and set 
‘Time's dial back, until the bygones teem 
‘With potent dot ‘How the child days seem 
‘As dewy as a spring-time violet. 


Richard E. Burton. 





oF ge. 


{THE ITALIAN CABINET CBISIS. 


‘A quite unexpected “Cabinet crisis” took place 
in the Italian Chamber of Deputies at Rome on 


the last day of January. The government of 


Signor Crispi was defeated on an important Dill 


by a large majority, and all the ministers resigned 
their offices. 


Only a little more than two months had elapsed 
since the general clection took place in Italy, 
which resulted in giving Signor Crispi a body of 
supporters comprising four-fifths of the new 
Chamber, and it seemed strange that so immense 
a majority should be converted into a minority in 
a short time. 

‘The reason of Signor Crispi’s downfall lay 
mainly in the fact that he had promised, before 
the election, that there should be no demand for 
increased taxes on account of the military arma- 
ment of the Kingdom, and that, no sooner had 
the new Chamber met, than he proposed an in- 
creased tax on alcoholic liquors, to be used for 
military purposes. 

With this, Signor Crispi seems also with some 
want of tact to have uttered a taunt about cer- 
tain political blunders of the past, which offended 
not only many of the deputies, but some of his 
own colleagues in the Cabinet. 

‘The Cabinet crisis in Italy was of great impor- 
tance to the rest of Europe, since it affected, or at 
least seemed likely to affect, what is known as 
the “Triple Alliance’’—that is, the alliance be- 
tween Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy, by 
which these powers have agreed to stand by each 
other in case either is attacked, and which does 
not expire until next year. 

‘This alliance has imposed very heavy burdens 
on each of the powers, but bears heaviest of all 
upon Italy. So expensive has it proved to that 
Kingdom that the national debt now amounts to 
ninety dollars per head of the whole population, 
and necessitates an income tax of ten per cent. 

‘The adverse vote of January Thirty-first seems 
to show that the Italian people feel that their finan- 
cial burden is as heavy as they can sustain, and 
that they are unwilling that it should be increased, 
even if it is necessary to do so in order to main- 
tain the alliance with the two larger powers. 

The result of the vote has caused a great deal 
of satisfaction in France and Russia, which are 
the powers at which the Triple Alliance is aimed, 
and which it is the purpose of the alliance to re- 
strain from making war. 

Should Signor Crispi finally retire from power, 
the last of the original framers of the Triple Alli- 
ance will bave passed from the public stage. 
Andrassy, the Austrian statesman who aided in 
concluding it, is dead, and Bismarck, who main- 


seems definitely to have retired from public life. 





founded by George III. in 1783, and consists of 


Should the resolution of the Italian Chamber, 


remain unchanged, the settled condition of Europe 
which has been so long maintained will doubtless 
give place to uncertainties, and perhaps to an in- 
creased danger of war. On the other hand, itmay 
possibly lead to a reduction of the enormous mili- 
tary armaments which are now so grievous a bur- 
den to all the European powers, and which in all 
of them are a serious check upon peaceful enter- 
prise and industrial prosperity. 


—_—_——_+er—_——__ 


SONG OF THE BARLEY. 


I way made to be eaten, 
‘And not to be dran! 

‘To be threshed in a barn, 
‘Not soaked In a tank. 


T come asa blessing. 
When put throug! i a sll; 
Aga blight and acu 
‘Wen run through a still. 








—Selected. 


—_+—_——_ 


THE NEW APPORTIONMENT. 


One of the most important of recent proceed- 
ings of Congress is the adoption by both houses 
of the bill providing for the reapportionment of 
members of the House of Representatives under 
the census of 1890. 

‘This act not only fixes the representation of the 
States in the lower house of Congress for a period 
of ten years—except as additional representation 
may be granted by Congress within that period— 
but also the representation of the States in the 
Electoral Colleges which shall choose the President 
and Vice-President of the United States in the 
elections of 1892, 1896 and 1900. 

Beginning with the Congress to be chosen in 
1892, the House of Representatives will be com- 
posed of three hundred and fifty-six members, 
appointed among the States according to a fixed 
ratio. 

‘This ratio is found by dividing by the number 
three hundred and fifty-six the population of the 
States, leaving out of the account the population 
of the Territories and the District of Columbia, 
which have no vote for members of Congress. 

This number was chosen because it is the 
lowest one which secures to each State at least its 
present representation in Congress. The ratio 
reached by dividing by it is about one hundred 
and seventy-four thousand. That is to say, one 
member of Congress is elected for every one hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand people, approxi- 
mately. 

Of course this number does not exactly divide, 
without a remainder, the population of any State. 
In the case of each State where, after making the 
division by this ratio, the remainder left is more 
than half the divisor, an additional representa- 

















tained and confirmed it on behalf of Germany, | representatives each, and Alabama, Arkansas, 


as expressed by its vote of January Thirty-first, | 


tive was given to that State. 

‘As thus established, the number of members to 
which each State is hereafter to be entitled, is as 
follows, the number of electors being two more 
in each case: 





Alabama 9 Montana 1 
‘Arkansas 6 | Nebraska 6 
California t Nevada 1 
Colorado 2 | New Hampshire 2 
Connecticut 4 | New Jersey 8 
Delaware 1 | New York ww 
Florida 2 North Carolina 9 
Georgia 11 | North Dakota 1 
Idaho 1 | Ohio 2 
Minois 2 | Oregon 2 
Indiana 13°) Pennsylvania 0 
lown i Rhode Island 2 
Kansas 8 South Carolina 7 
Kentucky pty South Dakota * 
Louisiana 6 Tennersee 10 
Maine 4 Texas 13 
Maryland 6 | Vermont 2 
Massachusetts 13 Virginia 10 
Michigan 12 Washington 2 
Minnesota 7 | West Virginian 4 
Missiesipp! 7 | Wisconsin 10 
Missouri 15 | Wyoming 1 


The number of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has steadily increased since the adop- 
‘tion of the Constitution. The first House had 
only sixty-five members, and the present number 
of members is three hundred and thirty-two. 
When the last general apportionment was made 
the number was three hundred and twenty-five; 
but the six new States have added seven mem- 
bers to the total. 

In the same time the number of people repre- 
sented by’a single member has increased from 
thirty thousand in 1789 to more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand in the present Congress. 

The only reapportionment ever made which 
has decreased the number of representatives was 
that made in 1843, which reduced the number 
from two hundred and forty to two hundred and 
twenty-three. From 1843 until 1873 the number 
remained almost the same, except that the mem- 
bers from new States were added to the total. 

Though no State actually loses a representative 
under the apportionment to go into effect at the 
next election of congressmen several, of course, 
have a proportionately smaller representation, 


since there will be twenty-four more members | 


than in the present Congress. 

The largest gainer in representation under the 
new apportionment is Nebraska, which will have 
six representatives instead of three, and eight 
presidential electors instead of five. Illinois 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania and Texas gain two 


California, Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, Ore- 
gon, Washington and Wisconsin gain one each. 
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‘The electoral college to be chosen in 1892 will 
consist of four hundred and forty-four members, 
instead of four hundred and one, as in the last 
election, and two hundred and twenty-three votes 
will be required to make & majority, instead of 
two hundred and one. 

The influence of the great State of New York 
in the electoral college will be somewhat dimin- 
ished, a8 that State has no more votes in the 
larger electoral colleges than she had in the ones 
which were chosen in 1888 and 1884. 

The influence of Pennsylvania in the election is 
proportionately increased, and the centre of polit- 
ical power is shifted farther westward. 


—_——+o-—_—_- 


TEACH THEM TO OBEY. 


A story was told by a citizen of Berlin to one of 
the American physicians who visited that city to 
study the treatment of consumption by Koch, illus. 
trative of the practical character of that now 
famous experimenter. 

“Doctor Koch,” sald the German, “was our fam- 
ily physiclan when he was a medical practitioner. 
We had a daughter, four years old, who had an 
ugly habit of filling her nose with sticks, pebbles, 
and other rubbish. 

“One day we found her ehrieking in agony, with 
the blood streaming from her nostrils and throat. 
Doctor Koch was sent for, and soon relieved her. 

“Placing her before him, he eald, gravely, ‘Friu- 
lein Helene, as your mother and father will not 
teach you that you shall not do this again, J will,” 
and then laying her across his knee, he gave her a 
well-merited spanking.” 

Very few American parents of the present day 
would have approved of this homely preventive 
treatment. 

‘An old and eminent physician remarked lately 
that his father, when performing eurgleal opera. 
tions, found great powers of self-control and en- 
durance among the children of his day. 

‘The reason could be found in the severe training 
which they received at home and at school. A 
child, fifty years ago, was first of all taught un- 
questioning obedience to its parents. It might 
understand the reason In the command hereafter; 
it must obey now. 

The rod, too, was not spared, either at school or 
at home. 

«1 do not justify its use,” added this physician, 
“put it did teach @ child to endure, and to take 
pride in endurance. 

“My father found his little patients used to sub- 
mit to authority, while 1 have found myself called 
on to explain at length to an infant of five years 
the reason for the bilster or the dose, the imme- 
diate use of which was to save Its Iife. 

“So intolerant are the present petted generation 
of young people of pain, and consequently 60 un- 
able to bear it, that if it were not for anwethetics, 
1 believe most operations now would be impracti- 
cable.” 

It ie well that a child should be told the reason 
for the commande laid upon it, when its brain is 
mature enough to understand them, but until then 
implicit, unreasoning obedience 1s its only safety. 





or 





A SWEET PICKLE OF FOURTEEN. 


A great writer speaks of “that hard, slight thing 
called girlishness.”” The phrase 1s one likely to 
recur often to the mind of any person who sees the 
daily behavior of many American young girls. 
Too frequently they do indeed appear hard; and 
they are apt to be hardest to those to whom of all 
others the most tenderness is due—thelr mothers. 

‘True, the hardness is sometimes so mingled with 
the charming gaiety, the pretty, imperious, uncon- 
sclously selfish ways of youth that we scarcely 
resent its presence even when we feel that it 1s 
there. 

But again some trifling event throws it Into 
sudden prominence, and we look with wonder at 
the daughter who, with no sense of cruelty or un- 
fitness, can fling to her tired mother in the tone of 
a challenge such a question as, “What have you 
done with my hat? 1 want it right away!” or, 
“Dear me! where can you have tucked away my 
Mbrary book this time?” 

Or perhaps it is the mother who aske a little help 
in ome domestic task, and receives for answer & 
reluctant and sullen, “Oh bother! Must 1?” 

Yet, bad as these things are, they are not always 
80 bad as they seem. Often they indicate no lack 
of an affectionate disposition, but merely the lack, 
common in all young creatures, of judgment. 

‘The same girl who will answer her mother, sister 
or brother In worde that sting like # whip, will fre. 
quently lavish the tendereet affection and consid. 
eration upon a friend, a dull achool-mate whom 
she helps, a brilliant one whom she admires, & shy 
and timid one who admires and clings to her. 

Of course the girl’s family have an infinitely 
greater claim upon her love and kindness than any 
of her mates: but odd as {t sounds to say 80, that 
fe often the very reason she takes no trouble to 
practive these virtues at home. 

The family she loves of course, and of course 
they know it. It can be taken for granted; and 
though she does not deliberately say, that there: 
fore crossness at home mutters less than Ill-temper 
among friends, she acts as though she did. 

It is true also that she cannot measure the effect 
of her own sharp tongue. She speaks quickly and 
forgets quickly what she has sald, and she expects 
others to forget as soon. She cannot tell the differ- 
ence between giving a scratch and a stab. 

It is often the sharp.tongued and hard girls who 
are loveliest and moat self-sacrificing in their 
friendships. 

Who has not known some such sweet pickle in 





her teens to attach herself to another girl, gentler, 
prettier and more popular than herself, wait upon 
her, pet her, devote herself to her service, and 
enjoy at second-hand with touching unselfishness 
the praise, affection and admiration bestowed upon 
her friend, which she has not the gift to win for 
herself? 

We mugt remember that generosity le the grace 


| 
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of youth, but justice comes with maturity. Many | and other self. Had Mr, Gladstone made Mr. 
away lavishly the flower of her | Fawcett a Cabinet Minteter, he would have made 
lerness and devotion, before she | Mra, Fawcett one also. But the Prime Minister of 
is wise enough to know that the need of them at | Great Britain would not have been supported, had 
than It can be anywhere | he extended the Practice of woman's rights to the 





a young girl giv 
flnest traits of te 








cle. Cabinet, 
Her flickering gleams of good and ittle spurts 
of evil, remind one of the snapping, crackling and 
Ainging about of apttetul sparks that gooson at the 
kindling of  wood-fre on the hearth, which never. Lighting the streets 
theless forgets presently all about tty youthful 
tempers, and settles down steadfastly and quietly 
to be the light and joy and comfort of the house. 


eee ee 
COMMANDED TO work. 
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retiring to bed. 


In that very fnteresting little country, Montene. | _ In the last year of King Charles 11.'s reign, one 


gro, which, looking down on the Adriatic from ite screuts wis ent oueained OEE te ligne ‘the 
Truk Bills, ts like a bit of medieval Europe saved | See alx o’clock on mnoontess evenings ued 





from the wreck of the past, the reigning Prinee |e | 2 ht, between October and April. 
still sort of father to his people, and commands | Ost of Queen Anne, in 
thelr actions as a parent does his children, though | with off 





burners, 





18 door from six to eleven o'clock at uy 


Recently Prince Nicholas, or Nikita, the monareh | on evenings between the seventh nig 


ents ttle domatn, lett his capital at Cettinje to moon and the third after it reached the tal 
y was forine 
i hold a” a uae midn! 
ouscholder who paid poor rates being re uired to 

him at the village of Danilograd. contribute for this urpose aix rings a year, 
beginning of 
to meet him, and he made to them the following | the present century, fe fented such w novel spec. 
he foreign ambassadors that 
{bey were vain enough to Imagine that the ballet 
“My children, you are valiant and doughty fel lamps were a part of a gencral illumination tog 


visit France. Before he departed, he ordered the| In a few pears a Sopa 
people of a large part of his little country to meet | the street’ from six ope 





Arrived there, the Prince found the People ready | | Gaslight, at its introtluction in the 


remarkable speech : ticle to the eyes of t 


lows, and there 1s not one of you who is not ready | ¢brate thelr arrival. 


wane gu he Hew Turk who comes, and chop of | yr sete Jama eat king, the, place, of 


ties of comparatively small 


his head. in even th 
“But when it comes to the matter of work, you | tion in this country, 
are terribly lazy. 
“oh yes, you tight splendidly, but we no longer wer 
jive In the times when the warrior ean support MR. SIMKIN 
himself and his famtly by Aghting. One of the 











iuont distressing of these new ways of the world | Mr. and Mra, Simkina lived together in accord, 

Simkins has a habit, whieh 
kins a great deal, of search. 
he has gone to bed 
atnight. One afternoon a friend of Mr. Simkins 


ts the necessity of working for a living. Dut it seems that Mri 

“Well, well If the world has got to work, each | his disturbed Mr. Si 
one must do his part of it. T want my people to | 28 her husband’s pockets afte 
become as brave tollers as they are fighter 

“Look around at these mountains! What grow: 
on them? Nothing at all. No sheep 
fsthere ar 
‘ow I want you to change all this, and you | Could not help exclaiming: 
shall change it. Since the country is tit for the | “Wh: 
srape and the olive, every warrior shall pl | kins 
very year, two hundred vine-stocks, 
of a brigade shall plant twenty oltv 
chief of 














{met him as he was on his way home. 




















| thut is pertectiy feroeinud 

battalion, or captain, six, each interior | “Ta! eald Mr shel 
revenged upon 1 

e, and each corporal one. pe hight. 

“7 have spoken. It ix for you, all of you, to go | it 











he gear 





nd do what I have told you to do.” Xext morning the same friend met Mr. Simkins. 
ae 2 Instead of a look of erce determination, ha nens 
an gxpression of extreme weariness and languor 
The men of the country dependent upon Danilo, “Well.” sald the friend, laughing, “where ees 


The command was recelved with enthusiasm. 





grad coustitute a brigade of four thousand men, matter now? i a 
and they have taken an oath to plant, the coming Didn't sleep a wink last night, 
rere tent hundred thousand vine-stocks and | y4.¥ Simkins’s pockets? 

twelve hundred olive.trees. “Hum! 1 


her po 
——+or- 
SCARPOLOG 


Not long ago people who had nothing better with | 
which to amuse themselves were greatly 
In the so-called science of palmistry, by means of writer in the Tritune, “the 
which they assumed to read the character of lesson the stoi 
berson from the hand. class was a little Irish boy 

Now another and very curious character-reading whose name was Jerry 
“selence” has been dise ‘vovered or invented in Swit. Was out at noon, Je: 
zerland. A learned doctor of Basle has communi 
cated to a medica! journal a full: 
selence of 
men by the aid of their old shoes,” 





and couldn't find one?” 
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THE COLUMBU: 





















said tome: 








count of Dis the ex?” Sure, that's not Oicie 

rarpology, which consists of "knowing | done at all, tualle Comean mesa 
how Columbus done it.” 

*s moth pt hens, and when 

















Well-worn shoes, this authority ma nitains, afford | yg Mftty’s me ind no trout ee wen 





a much better m 
the hand, the face or the 
ble, he says, to perceive in an old shoe infallible Jands.con ee 
agus of certain good or bad traits. oughly mix; 

If the heel and the sole are worn in the me | Then, after 





ans of readhug the character than | egg. : 
diwriting. It is poss First putting a 1 
took the eg 





"un plate on the 
ok it violently fo: 




















ee, the wearer ix a business or | Until the mixture Inside of it had 
degree, the wearer of the boot is a business or | into the broad base of ate ne ea 
busin and wellinformed; | ind lett the ey standing upright and 














or if © woman, either a good wife and mother or “There, said he, 
capable of hecoming one. lone tether ec ee 

If the shoe is “run over” to . 
of the sole, the wear 
has a leaning toward the fan 
ous, If itis “run in” or worn out upon the Inner SMALL WAISTS, 
edge of the sole, irresolution aud weakness are 
indicated. 

One might obtain, no doubt, a very interesting 
account of himself by combining the observatio 
of the professors of all the different character. 
reading “sciences.”* 

Firat the phrenologist would read him according 
to his bung Then the physiognomist would look 
him over, and decide y his features what manner have in the 
of man he w. | looking 

Next the paln would this “horoscope 
from an inspection of his hands. A copy of his 
favorite poem, written in his own handwriting, 
Would enable the chi uphist to determine all 
his peculiarities from hi: penmanship, 

Last of al, he would send 4 of his old shoe 
to the scarpologist. 

Combining all their reports, he would probably, 
learn that he wa: erratic, steady minded, 
tempered, irase industrious, 
Himid, affectionate, cold blood 
contradicts; ort of per 
bly knew that betore. Mis deubteul i 
[lousy or mere 
the follow 

Tadeed, the story is a 






that's the way 
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he Mis wife stood in the way. perpleted a ta tevil might fellow 
i hits Lendow Letters, explains how been tll that be dren at eae ae 
evented her husband from enter takunity He appealed to Bis wite cone 
, eye but she‘coull wot help him 
Ing the Cabinet Hwho hestra his father tell the st 
Mr. Faweett’s blindness 





MM have made it) be the int 
necessary to contide Cabinet pap a ns: 
his secretary. His secretary was hie wife, who (Nye 


Was also his confidante, adviser, fellow-student, | anc 
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_.THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


LIGHTING LONDON sTREETs, 


of a large elty in olden 
times was a far different thing from lighting the 
streets at the present time. In 161 the streets of 
London were directed to be lighted with candles or 
lanterns by every housebolder fronting the main 
road, from nightfall to nine o'clock, the hour of 


nel Coke introduced globular g 

nstead of the former glimmering 
he would hardly venture to oppresa a People vo {lanterns. In 1716 an net was pieced which eu- 
warlike and really heroic. {ined every householder wo furnish n lighe betes 


dio ign! PRICES, Samples mailed free, 


* DISAPPOINTMENT, 


re here, nor | kins's face wore a flerce and tragical expression, 
krisn for them to eatif they were here, | Which was so very unusual with him thar bis friend 
what is the matter with you, Mr, Sim 


| {¥hat seems to be the matter with me?" 
agyey,, your face hus a look ‘of determination 


resolved to be 


‘o-night I am going to searelt 


“What! Did you find something dreadful in 
orked half the night trying to find 


STORY IMPROVED. 


terested | “One day when I was @ boy at school,” says a 

«x had for a reading 
y of Columbus and the egg. In the 
about my oxtn age, 
rady, and when school 


“Did ye mind that sthory about Colum 





nd PHL show y 





K and the white were 
1, like compound of milk and wat 
holding the egg upri ght on the plate | 
ettled quietly 
w his hand, 


Columbus done 
. for | have 
y else can do 
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RPRETER, 
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was very 
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A sure teat of greatness is to be used as a standard, The American “Tom Brown at Rugby.” : 


the consumer that this or that Flavoring Eeteae fe | teerert D. Ward's Absorbing Story of School ifr, 
better than Burnett's, we consider it a victory for E ‘W S$ R N 

Burnett taw.|THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER, 

SS ue story of vagReal American boardiny 
ees schoo! ite, By a real America aA schoo! boy. 
Adeter lee {AmMoUus historic places, la vies ys tt 
INDI A Sl LKS fiudents and thelr experiences, humorous, pathetic, 
majaee ,alglinented by one with full kaowisd pe ee ees 

subject and in full Aympathy with his characters, 
se 


i : s 
In a great variety of designs and tuterented in bo eal sont iitrated, 135% 8° 


colorings, the latest patterns, | p. 1, TI BOSTON. 
genuine Shanghai Cloths and STNROE COMPANY, Ln 

best London printings. POPU- For this Relief, much Thanks.” 
LAR PRICEs, Samples mailed Hamlet, Act 1, 8c. 1. 
to any address. 
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Spring Dress Goods. 


Best American, French, Eng- 
lish and German Manufacture— 
the latest novelties in style and 
Colorings. Beautiful new shades 
in Cashmeres, Cheviots, Serges 
and Camel’s Hairs, POPULAR 


The New Sanitary 
English Relief 
Wall Covering 


—— 
JOS. HORNE & GO, *sszsen me. 
a For Dados, Side Walls and Ceilings. Ina 


as 
=| large variety of original designs by eminent 
The Log School house English and French artists i both high and 


on the Columbia, | low relief. Easily hung; easily decorated. 
Sold by progressive dealers everywhere. 
A Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Mew sk NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 


Agts. for America. 406 Broadway, N. City. 
i Smerica. 406 E 


Your Razor 


will get dull and your strop fail 
to sharpen it. A’ “clean shave” 
is then impossible, and you are 
liable to cut your face. 

Here is just what you want. 











Butterworth. 








Last Spring Mr. Hezekiah But- 
terworth made an extended tour 
through the Northwest. As a 
result of his trip through this 
marvellous section of our coun- 
try, we are able to present this 
interesting and instructive Pook: In metal box, containing coarse and fine 

In it the pioneer history of the Enough to last years. Can be used on any strop, 
Northwestis pictured ina charm- Every “shaver” knows the Torrey Strops. it 
ing and graphic manner. Thelis this dressing that has made them famous, 
book is true to life. To be had from dealers, or direct from factory. 


Given to any Comraxioy subscriber for one new sub. Price, 25 cents, pos aid 
seriber and’ 3 conte additional. Price, 81.35. Post 225 2 Pi P: 


and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premiim oe eke Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
THE YouTH's COMPANION, Boston, Mass. J. R, TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass, 
SS eS 


om ; R we give this set as a Premium to those who 
bare O Bet up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices 
and Extracts. We are Importers of Tea, Coffee 
and Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. We 
Want YOU to send for our 120-page Price and 
Premium List. It tells the whole: story. Costs 
you nothing. Will interest and pay you, 

We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and 


ENCLISH DECORATED _ Decorated. 
Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pree 2 THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


Premium with an order of $: 
Packed and delivered at depot tor $9.00 cash. 793 Washington Street, Boston. 





































Only Good Seeds Bring Forth Good Crops. 
ee 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


eeeccceccccooooccocccocccococe eeeccocccococooocs 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
EEDS crsnecarsen, } TO Paint the Lily 


Farm and Field. Would be the mere mention by us of 


the excellent quality of our Farm, Gar- 
EE DS that will Yield den and Flower Seeds to those’ who 
Abundant Crops. 


have used them. They know thes 
; EEDS © sow ins 














are the best, and to speak of their 
will Surely Grow. 


real merits is like 
FEDS po. sxe tower $15 tose whe | 


Gilding Gold. 
Plot or Window Box. we say: Try them.” A trial will 


used our Seeds 
EEDS... un. Nene be a much better advertisement for 
South, Eastand West." us than we can pen, 


Burpee’s Seeds are the Best. $ Once a customer, a customer always, 
ee ene 
The Popularity of our Seeds i fs 


World, In the busy season we receive daily trom 


7 7 1, Burpe oe 

Six Choice Novelties, Setjo itenehing iid 
bage,— Burpeets HMard-Head Lettu he Delaware Wate 
and The Matchless Tomato.—One fullesize py 
directions for culture, will be 1 ailed to any add 
any three of these Chote at New Vegetables for Ge, 
stumps), Our Farm Annual for ISL will be mi, d free to all fi 
with an order, All our Seeds are warranted. te us to-day, 


 BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 18091. 

















ar hy year, and we deal direct with 
hters than anyother Seed House ly the 
00 letters and postal cards. 
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NOTED NAMES. 


Make the following lists according to the best informa 
tion you can command : 

Name six of the foremost Nineteenth Century Generals: 

Six of the greatest Inventors. 

Six of the most famous Singers. 

Six of the finest prose Writers 

Six of the greatest Orators. 

‘Six who have done most for humanity. 


eee 


For the Companion. 


A PROPHECY. 

in Aurelia, bending over 
Cousin Adery frame through the long still hours, 
Stitching daletes and purple clover, 
aihd spices of gorgeous cardinal flowers: 
Ail the aweet bright summer unheed{ng, 
Save when ber floss by the wind ts st! 
She chides the rover, her work impeding. 
By lifting eyes with weariness It ; 


‘What will It profit my little cousin ? 

Whet wil It Pwisdom, or wealth, or fame. 

Tn days that run into months jozen, 

to aay gue bends over her 'broidery frame ?, 
Will she be paid when friends shall praise her ? 
‘Will she regret when those less kin 

With their superior skill amaze ber, 

Hinting at faults she canuot find ? 


What does she dream will be the guerdon— ? 
Forward and backward her needle slip + 
Hier work, ber dreams re sure no burden, 
Fo guess by the curve of her rose-red lips. 
Witt does ahe dream— ? that horn of plenty 
Her magic fingers will goon complete : 
Gouain Aurelia, fatr aud twenty, : 
Your work 1 lal ‘wets from the sweet.” 


‘What does sbe dream, while so demurely 

Stitching that tuft of ‘tangled grass? 

She will not tell—T'l ,—bow surely, 

Something like thi: come to pass > 

Far in the future, dim, uncertain, 

‘A girl of the time will yawn, some day 

“yfy great-grandmother ‘Made this curtain 

po Suined her handsome eyes, they say.” 
MARGRET HOLMES. 
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For the Companion. 
HER CHANCE LOST. 


‘The minister in the morning had appealed to 
the congregation for more teachers in the Mission 
Sunday school, and in the afternoon Julia Worth 
and Hetty Lyon, two young girls who recently 
had become members of the church, met at the 
school-room door. 

“Are you going to try to teach 2” said Hetty, 
whose face was anxious and paler than usual. 

“1 am going to teach—yes," replied Julia, 
calmly. “It seems to he my duty.” 

‘The superintendent met them, and assigned to 
each a class of five little girls. 

‘Julia took her seat, arranged her skirts, wrote 
down the names of her scholars, and listened to 
their recitations, all with the same air of cool 
civility. 

It was her duty to teach these girls, and she 
would do it; but they were the children of 
Washerwomen and mechanics; their faces looked 
stupid and their hands were grimy, and she 
could not be expected to take much interest in 
them personally: 

WThere really is nothing in common between 
them and me,” she said with dignity to Hetty, as 
they walked home. 

Hetty, the superintendent thought, would 
hardly make so good a teacher as Miss Worth. 
She did not show s0 much intelligence, nor so 
much self-command. In fact, Hetty was nervous 
and frightened. It seemed to her a serious un- 
dertaking to try to lead these children nearer to 
God, while she herself was so young and ignorant. 

‘As she sat opposite to them, she saw how poorly 
clad they were. Most of them came out of 
wretched homes. ‘They had been starved in both 
body and mind. 

They have had so little and I so much," she 
thought. One of them looked almost idiotic; 
another scowled like an untamed animal. 

“Yet for them Christ came," thought Hetty, 
sand He means that I should tell them of Him!" 
Her beart beat fast, and the tears stood in her 
eyes. 

‘After the lesson was over, she said a pleasant 
personal word to each girt, as they left the school 
room. 

Some of the girls were dull, others pert; one 
was impertinent. This was unpleasant, but it 
did not seriously disturb her. God had given 
them to her to help, and they needed help so 
much! It seemed to ber that she loved them 
already. 

Three years later, Julia Worth and Metty Lyon 
were still teachers in the same Sunday.school. 

Hetty's pupils were with her still. ‘They were 
dear friends. She had not helped them as much 
as she had hoped. Sometimes she thought she 
had not helped them at all, so slowly does the seed 
which God plants grow in a human soul. 

But she did know that her teaching had kept 
one from committing a theft to which she was 
sorely tempted, and another from ruin worse 
than death. The others listened eagerly to her, 
Sunday after Sunday, but made no promises. 

Only God knew what her work had done for 
them. 

Her own face shone with a surer, higher hap- 
pines. 

Julia looked at her with surprise one Sunday 
as they left the school. “What a bore this Sunday- 
school work is!” she said, yawning. “1 think it 
my duty, and so keep at it. But the ignorance of 
these little wretches is so dense! 1 have a new 

















set of acholars every few weeks. They get some 
scraps of knowledge about the history of the 
Jews, and the narratives of the good Book. lam 
sure I bore them, and they bore me- 

“One of my girls died a week ago,” she went 
on. “Mother thought L ought to go to see her. 
But I could not talk to her about the history of 
the Jews on her death-bed. 1 never go outside 
of the lesson.” 

“And she is dead! 

«Yes, she is dead.” 

Julia parted from Hetty at the next corner, 
But she was startled and disquieted. 

“Chance? Chance? What chance bad she 
lost she thought. “The girl was dead now.” 

What chance? Out into the unseen the girl 
had gone to render her account to God. Who can 
tell what the lost “chance” meant to the disem- 
bodied soul, as it entered its eternal home? 


You have no chance now ae 
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INDIANS’ NAMES. 


The excitement attending the recent ‘ghost 
dancing” among the Sioux Indians made the people 
of the country familiar with many Indian names, 
some of which sounded strangely ludicrous. Sit 
ting Bul’s name was already well known, and 80 
were the names of Red Cloud and Rain-in-the 
Face, two other famous Sioux; but the public in 
general had not before made the acquaintance of 
Kicking Bear, Two Strike, Turning Bear, Bull 
Head, and many other “big men” of the Dakota 
pation, These names are, for the most part, a 
mystery to the American people, but the explana. 
tion of them Is simple. 


‘The names are taken by the Indians 
in early life, after a period of fasting and seclu. 
Hon which isa part of their “medicine” or relig 
fon,’ With some, the first animal seen, with others, 
the first thing seen, by the Indian after rieing from | 
thie period ‘of seclusion, becomes his totem, or 
guardian spirit, and algo bis name. 

it ia therefore to be supposed that one Indian 
chief has a romantic name because a red cloud was 
the first thing which fell upon his vision after he 
tame out of his first fasting. Another famous 
Chief had # grotesque name because he saw, or 
fancied he saw, a Duffalo bull in a recumbent or 
sitting position when be looked about for his totem. 

The reault of this practice is that Sioux names, 
perhaps without exception, are borrowed from 
Patural objects of some kind, and do not relate to 
qualities of mind or to bodily characteristics. 

Some illustrations of this, practice among the 
Sioux are the names of the chiefs Big Foot, Short 
Bull, Gray Eagle, White Swan, Big Turkey, High 
Pine, Big Bad Horse, Spotted Horse, Bull Dog, | 
White Hawk, Crazy’ Horse, Wounded Buffalo, 
American Horse and Running Antelop 

Very often these names are imperfectly trans. 
lated vy the interpreters, and lose much of their 
significance. The name of the Sioux Indian Hole 
inthe Day once caused a great deal of merriment 
among white people. 

The name Was really a romantic one, for the | 
term which the interpreters, translating literally, 
made “hole in the day” was the Dakota word for 
eclipse. This Indian’s emergence from his fasting | 
period had been signdlized by an eclipse of the 
Sun, and this circumstance, commemorated in his 
name, probably helped to give him his importance 
among his fellows. 

Fast Thunder, another Sioux, and a stanch friend 
of the whites, ‘would probably be called Chain 
Lightning if his name had been more freely trans 
lated. He took his totem, no doubt, In the midst 
of a prairie storm, as did also Rain-in.the-Face. 

‘One Sioux, whd has been much heard of, is 
named «Low Dog. ‘This name {s not so, uncompli. 
mentary in the Dakota language as it Is in Engitsh 
The word “low” refers to the stature of the ani. 
mal, and not to its character; and as accident | 
forced the Indian to take this animal for his totem, 
it is not fair to assume that the name ie descriptive 
of the Indian himeelf. 

Man-Afraid-of-Ila-Horee, another famous In 
dian, doubtless owes his very singular name to the 
sume practice. The Indians’ names, Indeed, often 
bear strong teathmony to the viclous character of 
the native horses, which were thelr most frequent 
animal compantons. It Ix said by some authorities 
that, Instead of Man-Afraid-ofHis liorse, this 
Indian’s nae should be translated Man-A raid. 
for-His-Horse. This would take the suggestion of 
‘cowardice out of the name, and turn itinto a sug 
geation of solicitude. 

Tndian names are not alone in “meaning some- 
thing.” Animals’ surnames are really not uncom 
mon among Americans, though they are inherited, 
and not freshly assumed. To say nothing of such 
names as Fox, Wolf, Hogg, and others derived 
directly from animals, we have names whose orig 
inal atyulficance te quite Jost— as. for Instance, 
Owen, a lamb, Grifith, a dragon, Arthur, & bear, 
and Everett and Evarta, both derived from a Celtic 
word meaning swine. 


themselves 
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SAVED BY A BABY. 


‘A lawyer of wide experience says that it is difi 
cult for honest people to realize how distorted the 
view of a criminal often becomes. In many cases 
it iy practically Impossible for him to distinguish 
between good and evil. Yet there is always a bit 
of moral sense left at bottum. ‘The lawyer tn ques. 
tion was once called upon to defend two men who 
were accused of robbing a bank. They were evi- 
dently thorough-going rascals, but the lawyer was 
satisfied that in this particular case they were 
innocent. 


They confesecd that they had intended to rob the 
bank; that they had not only made all their plans 
but thiat they had lain in wait for three nights to kill 
the night-watchman on his round. They declared, 
however, that they had then abandoned the whole 
enterprise, but the wife of one of them, who was 
in the secret, had told their plang to her brother. 
This man, as was afterward proved, carried out 
the scheme whieh they, had abandoned, and then 
managed to throw suspicion upon them. 

“Of course when they told me this story,” says 
the narrator, “my first thought war that they were | 
deceiving me; but in the end, though the tale did 
ot wound very probable, 1 somehow came to be 

“The thing which puzzled me most was that they 
gave no adequate reason why they had not carried 
‘out their murderous plans on the three nights when 
they were lying in walt, 

“} preased them upon this point, telling them 
that they might as well trust me, for that if f found | 
at any point of the case that they had deceived me, 
T would unhesitatingly throw up the defence, uo 
matter what the result might be. 7 

“This threat evidently frightened them thor: 
oughly, and each tried to make the other tell. They 
showed so much shame. facedness, that I confess t 
was prepared to hear something unspeakably 























| walking, however, the Arab has little or no idea. 


petween astonishment and emotion, I felt the tears 
spring Into my eyes. For three nights they had 
spring wart (oki! the watchman, who lived In the 
top of the building; but it chanced, every time, 
that he was carrsing nis little baby up and down in 
Hat reall through the middle of the wight, and 
hig arpuld not make up their minds to touch Lim. 
<} Smad no doubt of the truth of thelr story. 
qpheir shame for their soft-heartedness was UnIns 
takable, and I learned afterward that on those per. 
txaar nights the watchmnan’s wife was ill, and he 
really was carrying the baby about In his arms. 





For the Companion. 


AT EVENING. 


Eastward the hilltops show. 
‘still whore hit wheels have run, 

All golden In the glow 
Sf the deparciog Sun 

Burns now a single spar, 

a the last EO timo 
and, above, one s 
Fades,—antiicoms in the night. 


As "twere a jewel-flower 
Set in this garden blue, 
Telling the twilight hour 
‘When falls the silent dew + 
As ‘twere a lantern there 
Lighting Diani 
‘Through the dim realms of alr, 
‘With its pale ray. 


‘ver yon purple line 

‘See, ber white face appears! 
Breathe once the air divine 

‘Steeped in her fragrant tears! 

Out of this sliver bath 

‘Flowers ehall emerge at dawn 
Gracing the narrow path 

‘Across the lawn. 


Far in the tranquil deep 
‘Tremble a million eyes. 
Guarding the world asleep 
‘Under the summer skies. 
Night, like a mother mild. 
‘Tenderly to her breast 
‘Takes up her weary child 
‘And gives it rest. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





—— 





FICTION AND FACT. 


There ie rarely a circumstance or character in- 
vented by the imagination that does not find ite 
parallel in real life. A year or more ago a writer, 
whose name is familiar to Companion rendera, 
described in a story the adventures and_viclesl- 
tudes of an erring lad who ran away from home to 
follow the eea. The tale was pure fiction, and the 
author invented for his young sailor a name unlike 
any he had ever heard. 


Soon after the story was published, its author 
received a pathetic letter trom a sorrowing mother, 
baying that the sailor-boy of the story was her only 
son, and begging for his aildrees. 

“Tell him,” she wrote, “if he will only come 
home I will forget and forgive all the past, am 
alone in the world, and if my dear son will but 
return to me J shall’ be happy again.” 

Tt was hard to write to thls poor mother that the 
sailor-boy of the story, whose name, adventures, 
and fife so closely resembled her son’s, was but 
creature of the imagination 

“While addressing a jury in a criminal case a 
few years ago,” sald a lawyer, “i mande up the fol. 
lowing story to illustrate the need of coolness and | 
{alm judgment before condemning a man. 

MA passenger train was pulling into the station of | 
asmell New England town. The engineer had seen 
many years of continuous service on that partic. 
ular run, and had never failed to stop his engine at | 
acertain point. 

“One day a great celebration was held in the 
town, and when that train came in, the track ahead 
of the point where the engine always stopped was | 
crowded with people. No one feared being run 
over, so great was the confidence in the engineer's 
ability,to stop his engine at a particular spot. 

“Bud alas! on this day the heavy train was not 
stopped, but the engine forced its way through the 
dense mass of humanity, killing and maiming a 
score of persons. At firat the crowd stood aghast; 
and then a great wave of indignation broke forth 
‘Against the engineer who had done this thing. 

Hang him! Lynch him!" they shouted. 

















“The engineer stood in the door of his cab, white 
and spevchtess—nelpless against the fury of the 
mob. 


“ivait!” cried the fireman, ‘See this!’ and he 
held up a broken bolt. ‘Here is the cause of the 
accident—a broken bolt at the throttle!” 

“1 believe that I won my case on that little bit of 
fiction, and what do you think! After court had 
adjourned, a fine-appearing, gray-haired old gen 
tleman came forward, and grasping my hand 
exclalmed : 

«You told that story well! I was In that crowd 
at, the, time of the secltent, and saw the whole 

nee 





or 





SWIFT OF FOOT. 


“Thou art swift of foot, friend Ishak, as we have 
all seen, but these Europeans have done wonders. 
Methinks they would press even thee hard, if thou 
wert set to run a race with them." The words 
were addressed to a local pedestrian of Jerusalem, 
At nvon of a summer day, and resulted In a trial 
of speed and endurance between the Arab and 
Mr. David Ker. Mr. Ker deseribes the adventure, | 
and frankly expresses an opinion of it, with w! 
the majority of his readers will, no doubt, agree. 


Once fairly started, | suddenly realized the for. 
midable task Thad undertaken, nothing less than 
racing an active Syrian Arab (to whom one hun. 
dred and twenty degrees in the shade was quite a 
normal temperature) over four and a half miles 
of steep and broken ground, up-bill nearly all the 
in the full glare of a sun that had almost 

jeu up like tinder many 4 man of thrice my 
It is true that J was In splendid training, having 
just come back from “roughing It” with the ‘Turk, 
ish invading army in one of the hottest districts | 
of Northern Africa; but apart from the sinewy 
strength and endurance visible In every line of my 
adversary’s gaunt brown limbs, 1, in m: thick 
Houta ail. Keropean elothes, was taturally ata 
great disadvantage. 
‘There was one thing to do, and I did it. The 
ordinary Arab’s idea of speed is neither a walk 
nor # run, but a long, slouching trot, kept up with 
a steady, unvarying tenacity that would tire a wolf, 
whove ‘usual gait it closely resembles. Of fast 











T determined, therefore, to make th 
my opponent, If I could, into Keeping step with 
me, which, from hia want of science, would be the 
most exhausting thing that he possibly could do. 
On we went, over rolling stones and gaping hol- 
jows ‘and modndy of dude and Tubbisii, as reek 
tor ds. goats; but worse was in store 
eyond the Golden Gate we had to follow 
broken, up-hill path, which was literstlly heaped 
with sharp, jagged stones, every step on which 
must have been torture to the barefooted Arab; 
but ruffian and bully though he was, he had all the 
indomitable courage of his race, and never flinched 











wicked; for I thought that anything whic 
such scamps ashamed, must be’drenieulintleed 
It took them half an hour to tell me; and then, 


or made a sign of pain from first to last. 


strain of this desperate struggle was 
tell with a vengeance. I felt that I 
Deminvelliuigh reached the limit of my strength, 
AG Arab still kept up with me, but by an effort 
rhe xhausting to last. Meanwhile the sun seemed 

to grow flercer every moment. 
EP gathered the remnant of my, falling strength 
for fie Binal rush, which I now knew to be very 
archway of the 


distance, the 
beginning to 





ear. We passed the huge gra 
vets Gate, and there rightalead of us, not twenty 
yarde off, stooil the house that was the goal of our 
yardefrith my two English comrades standing In 
front of it. 

ont ong forward, | entered the courtyard gate a 
full length ahead, while exhausted Ishak fell just 


tee engrcned it, and lay on the hot pavement, with 
Hatt and foam round his gasping mouth; and 1, 
with a red mist before my eyes and everything 
Spinning round me, was led away by my, com 
Spies tebe hastily doctored with such remedies ae 
were to be had- 

The elder of the two men, when he heard my 
story, merely remarked, with that freedom, of 
apeech, Which is the birthright of every English 
than, "Well, | always thought you were a fool, and 
now I’m sure of it!” 

On cooler reflection, 1 am very much of the same 
opinion. 

—- +o 


GENTLE HINTS. 


In former days, doctors were occasionally diffi. 
dent about charging very large fees, but they liked 
to be paid “on the spot,” when they were called in 
or consulted. The devices they resorted to in 
order to obtain a good fee were sometimes in- 
genious. 


Doctor Senter, of Boston, always expected a fee 
of ten dollars for a consultation; but the rice was 
Pegarded as so exorbitant that ire did not actually 





require it. 
tlowever, he had a little pile of ten-dollar notes 
left upon ‘his office table in plain sight of bis 


atients, and also in plain sight of bis own watch- 

aleyes, Seeing those new bills, looking as if they 
iua’been flung down one by one by previous vis: 
jtors, the patient hardly had any choice but to add 
one to the number. 

One day a merchaut, known to the doctor to 
be wealthy but somewhat avaricious, came to con. 
pet him, and took much of ble time. In rising 
to E> the patient handed the doctor a five-dollar 
bill. 

Doctor Senter at 
down on his knees, 
the chairs and beside the table. 

“What are you looking for?” said the atient. 

“Why, for the other one,” sald the doctor. 

“The other what?” 7 

“phe other bill. Ah! didn’t you drop one?” 

The merchant drew out a second five-dollar bill, 
nut it down upon the table without a word, and 
Burried out of the room, slamming the door behind 
him. 


once put on: his apectacles, got 
‘and began to look abuut under 


—_—_e—_——_ 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 


‘The city person, it 1s well known, ts often xs 
much a “greenhorn” in the country as the country 
person isin the city. A girl who had been accus 
tomed to certain city squares and exclusive parks, 
wliose high-barred gates were closed at a fixed 
hour every night, made her first visit to the coun 
try. She was being taken about through the janes 
and fields by her mother, when the sun set. 

“Say, mamma,” sald the little girl, “haven't we 
got to goin? What time do they close the country, 
anyway ” 

twas acity boy 











too, who, when taken with bint 
by lis country cousin while he dug some potatoes, 
Watched the process of unearthing the tubers for 
a moment with great wonder, and then remarked 

“Yathat where you keep yown potatoes? I should 
think it would bé more conyentent to keep them tn 
barrels, the way we do.” 

The “country greenhorn” in the city has this 
advantage over the “city greenhorn” in the coun 
try, that he does not put on airs of superiority on 
all occasions. It wax a city boy in the country 
Who, being taken to a peach-tree full of ripe and 
delicious ‘fruit, aud Invited to help himeelf, re 
marked, somewhat loftily 

“No, | thank you. I never 
are canned!” 

+e 


















eat theni until they 


ER 


‘That deliberate, almost phlegmatic temperament 
which once characterized the New England Yankee 
ip Vermont Is fast being supplanted by a nervous, 
jerky, dyspeptic nature which Is irritable to see or 
hear. It is with relief that one finds now and then 
a relic of the old-time deliberateness. 


Old Uncle Maynard, of Royalton, sat on the sill 
of his barn-floor one Sunday afternoon, and looked 
quietly out over his barnyard. At that moment 
Wild goose, a stray bird from a flock, and evident! 
very ‘tired ‘with a long Might, flopped slowly ani 
heavily down among the tame fowl in the yard. 

Uncle Maynard «id not even shift his position at 
thig novel sight. He looked at the new-comer for 
at least n minute, and then said, slowly and sol- 
emnly: 

“If. 1. had -a.gun,-and-if-it-was-loaded,-and{f-1- 
wasn't-afrald-of- hitting-a-tame - gooze,-and -If-it- 
Wasn't. Sunday,-and - if that- goose-would-stay-a8- 
nea hat,-L-woult.shoot.that-goose !”” 

By the time he had finished, the wild goose had 
gone, and Uncle Maynard’s excitable nature was 
subjected to no further temptation. 














—o—_—- 


BAD TASTE. 


‘The buying of articles of dress or of household 
decoration at the most approved places does not 
insure harmonious results if the purchaser lacks 
the skill and art properly to combine what he has 
purchased. This is especially true in matters of 
personal adornment, ats is neatly ilustrated by the 
reply of a Frenchman to an English lady. 

He had complained that he found the English 
women very badly dressed. 

“They have no taste,” he said; ‘no originality. 
‘They are a terror as compared to my country- 
women.” 

“[ do not see how you can say 





that,” the lady 








responded. “I am eure we buy almost all our 
clothes in Paris.” 
hat is very possible,” the Frenchman replied; 


sputif you wilt'pardon ny saying it, Its you WhO 
selectaiem ejb e 





—e-—-—— 


NATURAL. 


Young people who do not stop to think of the 
full meaning that their remarks may have, fre- 
quently utter the “things one would rather have 
left unsaid.” 

A group of young ladies w 
presents, when one of the 
young as some of the others, 


“My father has always given me a book ou my 
birthda: 





alking of their 
via lady not #0 





By the time we bad covered two.thirda of the 


“Oh! exclaimed a sixteen.yearold, “what & 
library you must have by thie time!” 


——aa== 
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For the Companion. 
THE SPELLING LESSON. 


The teacher sat in her high-backed chair, 
Her chair so straight and tall; 

Her eyes went flashing to and fro 
Among the children small. 

At last ahe epoke, and “Billy boy! 

Now answer, Billy Bolee, 

And tell me quickly, what does C- 

O.W spell?” quoth she. 


Then up went Patty’s hand, 
Up went Matty’s hand, 

Up went Freddy's hand, too; 
But poor little Billy, 

He was so ally, 

He didn’t know what to do. 


The teacher smiled her pleasant smile, 
And shook her small, wise head. 
“Be quiet, all! for Lam sure 
That Billy knows!” she said. 
“Put on your thinking-cap, my child, 
And tie it very tight; 
Then C.0.W will not trouble 
you, 
And you will say ft right.” 
But up went Patty’s hand, 
Up went Matty's hand, 
Up went Freddy's hand, too, 
And poor little Billy 
He tas 80 silly, 
He didn’t know what to do. 


But when the children ’gan 
to laugh, 

And fun at him ‘gan poke, 

Poor Billy thought it might 
not be 

So much worse if he spoke. 

So lifting up his fearful 
eyes 

All sad and timorously, 

“Sure, C-O.W, must spell, 
Sobble-you !” 

Thus spoke Billy Bolee. 

Then out laughed Matty, 

And out laughed Patty, 

And out laughed Frederick, 
too; 

But poor little Billy, 

He felt so silly, 

He didn’t know what—To— 
Augtt? 
Laura E. RICHARDS. 


—or 


For the Companion. 


GRANDMA'S PUMPKIN-PIES. 


Grandma was expecting 
company for dinner—the 
minister and his wife and 
little girl. So she was very 


“Papa dearly loves a joke," she thought, “and 
so do I. How they all will laugh!" 

So, quick as thought, she changed them. 

“Now, p’raps it will be better than ginger. 
Maybe I'll discover something,’ she thought, try- 
ing to quiet her conscience. 

When grandma came back, everything looked 
all right, and she hurriedly seasoned the pies, 
and put them in the oven. 

“The land knows Mrs. Pipkin is the beater of 
a stayer,”’ she said, as she shut the oven door, and 
looked at the clock. 

But everything was ready when the minister's 
family came, and grandma's cap and Nannie's 
apron were stiff and spotless. 

The dinner was good, and they all ate as 
though they enjoyed it. And grandma, who 
justly prided herself on her cookery, beamed 
with delight over the way things disappeared. 

When the pies were brought on, the minister's 
wife said, “Now we are to have some of the 
famous pumpkin-pie that we have heard so much 
about.”” 

Nannie's heart plumped down like lead as she 


around the great golden wedges 

But what was the matter with it? 

They all took one mouthful, and then a hasty 
drink of water. 

Grandma quickly tasted hers, then looked at 
Nannie’s crimson face, and Nannie burst out 
crying: 

“O grandma, it was a joke,’’ she sobbed out. 

No one laughed at all, but grandma arose and 
took Nannie’s hand and took her upstairs and put 
her to bed right in broad daylight. 

“O grandina,’’ said Nannie, when they had all 
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looked at grandma's happy face as she handed | 





| Rone, and grandma had come upstairs, “I am 
degraced forever! I'll nerer play a joke again.”* 

| “It's no joke at all, when it hurts folks's feel- 

“ings,” said grandma. 

And Nannie has been very careful ever since to 


remember that. “ Mus, L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


—- +8 


For the Companion. 


GOSSIP. 

Two sparrows at my window 
Exchanged a friendly word. 
“Did you ever!” “No, | never!” 

And that was all 1 heard. 


————+o—____ 


For the Companion. 
ONE MEANING OF TEMPTATION. 


Jeddie was fond of the Sunday-school song, 
“Yield not to temptation ;"" he sang it very pret- 
tily. 

“What is it to yield to temptation?’ grandma 
| asked. 

Jeddie thought a moment, and then he said: 

“Lillie builds ber block-house all up high. 1 
want to push it down, and I hold up my foot. 
Lillie says, ‘No, no, Jeddie!’ Then I put my 
| foot out, and the blocks tumble over.”’ 


Seen 
| 
, Littie Leo, aged three, was watching the sun- 


| set. It was very brilliant, and the clouds, all 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzlen, etc. 
1, 


’ 
PUZZLE. 


Seen forwards or backwards 
I’m always the same, 

Spelled backwards or forwards 
You can’t change my name. 

Never found on the mountain, 
At home on the plain, 

On the top of still water 
T always remain. 


Behead and curtail me 
And what do we see ? 
A distant relation 
To you and to me. 
A beautiful creature, 
But too fond of fruit 
Her many descendants 
Always to sult. 


Behead and curtail me, 
Aud, queerest of tricks, 





, crimson and gold, had a mottled appearance. 


| “OQ grandma, grandma,”’ he cried, “do come 
quick and see,—the moon is melting the sky !’" 








Though only one letter 
I'm but one less than six. 
Though only one letter 
I’m one-fourth of a score; 
Now think till you guess me, 
I can’t tell you more. 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 

» 56letters, is a quotation from 
acelebrated American poet 
who was born in February. 


The 8, 5, 21, 16, 17, 1, 24, 55 
is rashness. 

The 15, 4, 2, 14, 33, 35 is a 
poem sung by one person 


only: 
he 31, 22, 51, 54, 6, 10, 20 is 
a plague among cattle. 
he 11, 45, 12, 7, 46, 9, 52, 43 

is spotted. 

The 8, 38, 13, 41, 18, 48, 49 1s 
to manage frugally. 

The 37, 26, 27, 34, 50, 19, 32, 
3 are sicknexsea, 

The 44, 40, 2x, 47, 39, 42, 29 

tions of maps. 

The » 80, 25, 33 is a couch: 

Now write down the words 
having the following detini- 
tions, regular order, one 
underneath the other,’ and 
you will find that the first 
row of letters will give you 
the name of the author of the 
above quotation d the 
final one, the city of bis 
birth and an abbreviation 
of the State: 


1. The title of a lady. 

2. A sacred drama set to 
music, 

3. To adjoin. 

4. Moving by steps. 

5. Visionary. 

6. An insect that lives ina 
perfect state one day only. 

7. Act of disjoining. 

x. The left side of a ship. 

#. An organical structure. 

10, Fees for handling goods 
at a wharf, 


CYRIL DEANE. 


















busy that morning cooking 
all sorts of good things, 
and among the other things 
were the famons pumpkin- 
pies, made just as her 
grandma had made them. 

Her grandina! Why, it almost made Nannie 
dizzy to think about grandma’s grandma. 

Nannie was standing on a chair close beside 
the table, helping grandma cook. She had come 
out in the country the day before to try and get 
over La Grippe. 

“I should think,"’ said Nannie, “that that way 
to make punkin-pies wouldn't be very good, 
“cause it’s auch old style." 

“Old stylo’s the best for pies, I guess,’ langhed 
grandma. ‘You see if it aint. Now I suppose, 
child, you never do have ‘em in the city, do 
you?” 

“Only the kind that lives in cans,"’ answered 
Nannie. ‘And papa says they can't hold a can- 
dle to yours; but I never could see why they’d 
want to.”” 

“1 should think they couldn’t!"’ said grandma, 
decidedly. ‘And now, child, we are ready for 
the seasoning. Just hand grandma the spice-box 
over there, won't you ?”" 

Nannie put her nose down to smell when the 
box was opened. 

“Ah, how good, grandma! It smells more 
like Christmas than ministers’ folks, I think.’” 

“There's ginger and mustard standing right 
beside each other,’ said grandma. ‘That's the 
beauty of doing your own work, dear, ‘cause 
they look just alike; but } could go to them in 
the dark, and not make a mistake.” 

Just then some one knocked at the sitting-room 
door, and grandma had to go. 

“Now, dearie, don't get into mischief, will 
you?” she said, as she started. 

And nnie did not really intend to, but grand- 
ma was gone a long time, and by and by Nannie 
began to think it would be a good joke to put the 
mustard in the place of the ginger. 














THE SPELLING LESSON. 


——_+o___ 


For the Companion. 
KEEP sTILL. 


When vexing words are said to you, 
Smile, and keep bravely still; 

Annoying tongues will have their way, 
Let you say what you will; 

Then #hut your lips, speak not a word,— 
This is the wisest plan, 

And silence hurts tormentors more 
Than any answer can. 


——__+o-—____ 


| For the Companion. 
TOMMY’S SHADOW. 


Baby had a little playfellow come to see him 
almost every evening. 

He was a little black bor. 

When the lamps were lighted, mamma would 
say, ‘Baby, where's Tommy ?”” 

That was baby’s name for the little black boy, 
and it was baby’s name, too. 

When mamma said that, baby would begin to 
hunt for him. 

Sometimes he would find Tommy behind him, 
sometimes in front. Usually he wonld run all 
around the room, calling, “Tommy! Tommy !"" 

When he found him, what fun they would 
' have! 

They ran races, played ‘hide-and-seck"’ and 
| “bo-peep.”” 

‘Tommy was a very quiet little boy. 

One curions thing about it was, whatever baby 
did, Tommy did. 

Whenever baby took a drink, Tommy would, 
! too, but Tommy's enp was Dlack. 








If baby sat in a chair with a book, so did| “Mamma, will you please glue my dress to- 


! Tommy, but his chair and book were black. 


Wasn't that funny? Baby liked to watch him. 

One evening these two little Tommys were hav- 
ing so much fun that they didn't want to go to 
bed when the time came. 

They each had a little table with dishes, and 
baby was watching little black Tommy set his 
tittle black table with the little black dishes, and 
drink out of the ttle black cups. 
| Mamma told them it was bedtime, but they 
both shook their heads—what naughty little boys! 

After a while, mamma and papa with big sister 
Grace left the room. They peeped through the 
' door to see what baby would do—but he wasn't 
| lonesome so long as Tommy was there. | 
Finally, mamma turned the light down, then | 
; baby ran to his mother crying, ‘1 go bed now, , 
| Tommy gone.” Luw | 


or ——_—_ ' 


For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


| 





One day, Willie carried his shoes to the cob- | 
| bler’s to have them mended. He entered the’ 
| little shop unnoticed, for the minister was there | 
| talking with the cobbler. Willie heard the min- 
ister say: “So your daughter is to be married 
soon! Whom is she to marry?" “Mr. Winter,’ 
answered the cobbler. “Oh,” spoke up Willie, 
with a shake of his small shoulders and a tremor 
| in his voice, as if he were attacked by a sudden 
chill, “Won't she shiver 

Fddie came walking in one morning with a 
very solemn face and a large rent in his little kilt | 
skirt, and, sidling up to his mother, he asked, | 








| gether ?”” 


3. 
DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Th nent kt ws amp! bn, 
Serd b erds r thngs 
Wth the th sktrs (ld apd n, 
Prpild b steks wth prnga 
Sch skta n Swdn fret wr xd. 
Thn Nrw, Hind ¢, 
nd Domrk, ngind, elnd, 1 
Fild th Swdah c. 


Th Dtch thn nvntd rn kis 
n bt-shpd «ls f wd; 
nd mn nd bs fr entra 
Prnned thm vr gd. 
N tne sktng «ll th rg, 
nth" "nd mn nthr, 
nd wmn nd gris ct fgre nd qris, 
The vng wth hsbod nd brthr. 
LILIAN Payson. 














4 
ANAGRAMMATICAL SPELLING 11 





. Fhrwasid—small. 

. Aelircfnn—pertaining to money iattera 

; Tathheny—a flower. 

» Aaciouynanttlss—immediately. 
Rarteethlu—learning. > 

Begorhin—next. 


ape 








7. Naabwisleeper—dlyisibility. 
8 Nensmyoy—one of two or more worda having 
a similar meaning. 

Dleerttaaxnnen—beyond the bounds of expe- 


9. 

rience. 
10. Sugurheitseosnn—the opposite of wickedness 
1. Seedsutliiv—a regular change. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tat and 2d, Cin, cin 
3d, natus 
4th, Washing 
Sth, ton 


{ Cincinnatus. 


! Washington. 


2. Anagrams — George Washington, ambition, 
Julius Cesar, Napoleon Bonaparte, Ainerica, ex 
ample, Virginia, Fairfax, United States, birthday. 

Chronosticon—BoaMintl, anD, unChallengeably, 
Criamea, amepleX, eXtenaive, Xartifa, Tunts Tad. 
eset, hatbyrid. —MDCCXN XL, 1732. 


3. The birthday of George Washington. 


Key Words—Thrifty, ginger, shoo, both, adage, 
hewn. 


4. Washington. 











George Washington, City of 
ashington, Washington University, Mount Wash. 


| ington, ete. 
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, Panacea” will be found handsomely Mlustrated Catalogne 
; rag one cpile the | “Brown's Household Panacea” © ndsor trated Cataloge 
lot onetial, an es one-third, while the | erable asa honsebold remedy for speedy melita for Spring jal Summer, cota 
ripening was more rapt ; rare eats and bruises. ets. a bottle. (Adv. ya 2 about 3 ee 

pening at potatoes grown by this pain, and bealing cuts al Ae cmmptbne f fheftest and north Cot 















Tt was also found t 




















. crt eiothing, Millinery, Shoes, Und 
treatment we! vly diseased, and as the bene-) qo cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's fumes nas, Chota Made Honse - Furnishing 
fi ffect sctyicity on vines attacked by | Camphorated Saponace entifrice.” Microscopical | EU ef Ped will be ready about March 
cial effects of electricity on y | Camp! DP Goods, Art Good: 1 el 











ra hav’ y been observed, it is poss! ane proved that ane use of soap 18 the | yo¢h, and will be Std FREE 
hylloxera have already been observed, It ts Poss’ | amination! eu . 
we that means have been found of combating the | only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and | to any addres ‘duiside of the 


« which attack vegetable growth. vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens | city upon appli ation 
3 
GDALE BROS., 
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microscopic pes 





and relieves soreness of the gums. Price 
Id at drug store 
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THROWN ON HER OWN RESOURCES. 


What Can a Girl Do? 


First Paper. — By Mrs. J. C. Croly. 


Very much of our happiness, as well as of our 
misery, depends upon the point of view from 
which we look at the events which mark our 
lives. You, for example, have been suddenly 
confronted with the fact that you must, hereafter, 
provide for your own wants. 

By a sudden turn in the wheel of fortune, or by 
reaching an age when it is felt that you should 
earn your own livelihood, you find yourself 
thrown upon your own resources. 

‘This may or may not be a hardship. Whether 
it is or not depends wholly upon the amount and 
quality of your practical and mental resources. 
Active work is a necessity of healthful life. Are 
‘ou equipped for your part inthe battle? Have 
you courage and energy to carry out a purpose ? 

Under the little tremor of fear which one must 
feel in entering upon an untried and strange path, 
is there not a certain glow of satisfaction at the 
opportunity to exercise faculties and test their 
power ? 

But perhaps you have been wholly dependent, 
and have no idea of anything you can do that 
any one else would he willing to pay for. This 
is the most serious aspect of the case. To be 60 











{came to buy articles in her department. The 








THE YOUTHS 


tomers and others that she had never expected w 


be “reduced to anything so degrading as being a | 


saleswoman.”” 
One day she rehearsed hor woes to a lady who 





lady heard her pati 
Then she said to her 

“I have listened with interest to your story, 
because real experiences are always of value; but 
Lam sorry you take such a view of the situation, 
and I seriously advise you to look at it differently. 

“Don't talk any more about your past. Your 
customers do not care to spend their time in hear- 
ing it, and if your employer should know, he 
might consider that you were wasting his time 
and send you away. 

“You needed an opportunity of some kind; 
you have got it. Be thankful for it—make the 
most of it. Make yourself well acquainted with 
your work, with the goods you have to sell, and 
the tastes of buyers. You will find it interesting, 
and it will make 

Two or three years afterward, the lady who 
had said this was accosted by the active, well- 
paid superintendent of the real lace department 
of the saine house—a young woman. 

“You do not remember me, madam,” said the 
young woman, “but 1 remember you. You once 


utly and sympathetically. 









COMPANION. _ 


‘neglect, and upon which success frequently de- 
pends. 

One case known to me is that of a woman 
whose husband had failed to make his business 
successful. He had really neglected it, and he 
finally went West, leaving it hopelessly involved, 
as he thought, aud his fainily almost destitute. 


A Business Woman, 


The wife was roused by the necessity staring 
her in the face. She was delicate in appearance, 
and not strong enough to take in washing or 
Keep boarders. Besides, her home belongings 
were of the scantiest. 

She went down to her husband’s shop. She 
said to the workmen, “1 am going to try to carry 
on this business, pay its debts, and retrieve its 
fortunes; will you help me?” They said they 
would, with a will, and they did. 

She wrote to each of the creditors, stated her 
intention, begged for a little more time, and such 
aid and support as he might he willing to extend 
to her. one promised to wait, and some 
offered to continue uceded supplies. 

‘This little woman, not five feet in height, and 
weighing only about ninety-five ponnds, was in 
the shop early and late. At night and on holi- 
days she worked for her four children, the oldest 



































ave me a piece of advice that started me to 
thinking, and was the making of me. 








It was when I first came here. I began 
to study up the different kinds of mate- 
rials and trimmings in my department, 
especially laces. I found that few of 
the girls knew more about them than 


the prices. By and by L came to havea 
kind of reputation for knowing about 
laces and trimmings, and I was trans 
ferred to the lace department at higher 
wage 


“Lam very fond of lac 
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poorly equipped is a real misfortune, and argues 
a fault on the part of those who have had the 
care of you. 

But it is useless to consider that side of the 
question. What you have to decide 1s what you 
can do now. 

When the farmer is about to plant a new field, 
he begins by clearing the ground. Let us clear 
the ground. ‘That is to say, let us begin by get- 
ting rid of whatever obstacles may be in the way 
of obtaining a correct view of the situation. 

Stop looking gt it as a grievance. Set aside all 
ideas of special interpositions and special consid- 
eration on your Lehalf. Take stock of yourself. 
What do you amount to? 











What Can You Do? 


‘You are young, reasonably strong, and inter- 
ested in what is yuing on in the world. Perhaps 
you had notions of philanthropy —of setting 
straight the things in the world that seem 
crooked. But you may let those go now. Your 


present business is to keep out of the poor-house studied it harder than ever, until I became an | end of that time her busband returned, “out at 
—to keep yourself from joining the large, miser- | authority, and last year, when the supermtendent | elbows," and with self-confidence undiminished 
| Was removed, I wag put in his place. This sum- | | 


able army of absolute dependents. 

You are to become really acquainted with the ; 
world of active life and struggle; which hereto- 
fore you have seen through novels, through 
stories in a weekly paper, or the pages of your | 
favorite magazine. 

Teaching ? 
enough to teach it. 

Sewing? That involves starvation. 

Business? No capital to begin with. 

The situation does look discouraging. Never | 
mind; try again. \ 

One of the difficulties is this, that you want to 








“hold your own," to keep the little position you in the public service; the other was his wife, a' business that supports him. 


think you, occupy, and not lower yourself among 
your friends. 

But how much of your position is your own? 
Did you make it? In what way does it belong 
to you, if you did not make it? By right of 
inheritance? Ah! there is something worth 
keeping. \ 

But how was it gained originally? By pluck, , 





by energy, by hard work; and now these are once to take whatever work she could get that the support of her mother and young brother, 
required to hold what they were originally em- would pay her board. She worked most loyally and her only resource in the great emergency | 
j and faithfully in this position for several years,‘ was a business burdened with many thousands of 


ployed in gaining. 

Have you inherited none of these qualities? 
Did not they come to you with the reputation 
they had earned? You have not had occasion to 
employ them, but they are there. Yes, I am 
sure of it. Yon begin to sniff the air like a war- | 
horse; you take a deep breath and say, “I will 
conquer, and live!’ which is much better than, 
“1 will conquer, or die.” 

Perhaps you cannot do anything thoroughly 
well, but there is some one thing you can do 
Vetter than another. Whatever it is, do it—nght 
on the spot where you are, where you are known 
—where honest effort will make you more, rather 
than less, respected. 











Make a Beginning. 


Just begin, that is the great point, and begin , 
as if your heart were in it, whether it is or not. | 
That is to say, put yourself in it. Determine that | 
your work shall he worthy of that you which is 
to be better known, and to do a far higher kind | 
of work, some day. 

A New York girl, thrown upon her own re- 
sources, obtained a position as saleswoman in a 
Breat dry goods store. She had not cleared her 
ground before starting. She did not look upon 
her place as one of honor and trust, hut she wore 
grieved and dismal expression. She took every , 





Opportunity to tell her story, and to assure cus. and especially for the details which men often ufacture. 








At their 


mer I am to be sent abroad as buyer.” 

There was nothing extraordinary about this. 
It was a perfectly natural evolution. But it| 
seemed a providence as well, for a mother upon | 
whom the little family had largely depended had 





You do not know anything well proved a broken reed, and the daughter was | ‘no head for business"; that his talents were of | 


now her mother’s willing and able breadwinner. | 
She Would Earn Her Living. | 

Ata brilliant entertainment once given in New ! 
York, two people were the observed of all observ- | 
ers. One, the gentleman, was a prominent official | 





young and interesting woman. 
‘The next time I saw the lady she was an aman- 

nensis in an office at a salary of ten dollars a | 

week. 


high position, an idolized husband, and her own 
means of support. 
Homes were offered her, but she preferred at 


in the meantime doing what she could with her 
pen. Her writings developed brilliant and attrac- 
tive qualities which soon secured attention. 
Orders flowed in upon her. She was sent abroad 


as a correspondent, and now fora long time has!who took the management of the business, | 
been recognized as one of the popular anthors of | which she now shares with her brother, patient! 


the day. 
Generally girls wish to “go away 





This is quite as much to gratify a craving already | 


often felt, as to avoid humiliation among those ; of business success all within one’s own know- 


who have known them. Distance lends enchant- 
ment, and the mirage is never so fascinating as 
in youth. 

Go away by all means if you choose to, when 
you have earned the right to go; but if possible 
earn the money to do so at home. It is easier, 
and more likely to result in success. 

This, of course, docs not apply to those who 
are fitted for special work, and reasonably sure 
of success wherever they engage in it. It is not 
at all infrequent that such women are offered 
important positions at a distance, just as men 





are, and grow into a high place in a new com- | times a novelty or an improvement on an article place 


mmnity just as men do. 
Wherever it is possible, a girl who wishes w 
make her way should begin a business for herself. 
Women have a special aptitude for business, 





Her husband had died. They had no | presented toa young lady of Newark, N. J., the 
fortune, and in one instant she was deprived of ; daughter of a shoe-manufacturer, who died in- | 


* when they | her father's memory from any thought of di 
find themselves thrown upon their own efforts. honor that might have attached to it. | 





of whom was about twelve years of age. 














In eighteen 
months she had | 
the bust- 
ness of debt, and put it | 
upon a paying and rep- 
utable footing. At the 





Mercy, 





his former failure undertook to carry on the 
business. 

As before, he was shiftless and imprudent, and 
the result was that in a few months had almost 
undone all that the patient wife had accomplished. 

Finally it was represented to him that he had 


a higher order, and had a finer field elsewhere. 
He was persuaded to leave the business in his 
wife's hands, his name only appearing in it, and 
toaccept a stated stipend for staying away from 
the “shop.”” 

This he does, and his wife quietly manages the 


A Girl Rescues a Business. 


It is only a year ago that a testimonial was 


solvent. | 


This girl, well educated, and not long out of 
school, hid found herself compelled to undertake | 


dollars of debt. 

The testimonial was from the creditors, who 
had all been paid, as the result of the unceasing 
labor and persistent energy of this young girl, ' 


disentangled it of its complications, and rescued 





Pages night be filled with individual instances | 


ledge. But the most gratifying thing is the fact 
that women of means are now beginning to invest 
their money in business, as men do, in order to 
increase their income. 

One of the well-to-do women of New York 
derives a large income from a laundry, which | 
she established and built up by her own efforts. | 
Left a widow, with a young daughter and a small | 
income, she determined to increase it; she took | 
this method and succeeded. 
| Another woman, also a widow, began by | 
| opening a small store,—a ‘notion store.” Some: ' 





‘already in use would be submitted to her! 
as an experiment. She had good and quick | 
| judgment, and bought some of these articles. 
| Her business increased and she bezan to man | 
To-day she lives in her own very: 





| for it. 








handsome house, and rides in her own carriage 
to her business, out of which she draws twenty 
thousand dollars a year. Jessy dunn: 
——e —_ 
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FOUND IN AN ANT-HILL. 


“Fortunes are made in the West in strange 
ways. The main thing is to get a start. With 
a few thousand dollars a man may do almost 
anything if he is shrewd. But he must be indus- 
trious and have good judgment. 
he cash for a start is frequently made by 
some lucky accident. Of the men who come 
West, bringing money to put into business, five 
out of every six lose all they bring within two 
years. At least, that is the way it has been for 
the last twenty years. After they lose, if they 
have resolution and persistence, they may make 
a start, and in ten years become wealthy. I know 
several such instances.” 

As the speaker was well known to be one of 
these instances himself, the writer felt interested 
in noting down the curious story of adventure 
which he presently related to the little party of 
#entlemen in the saloon of the chi ar, as our 
train sped southward from El Paso tw Chihuahua. 

“In 1868," said ho, ‘1 was engineer and fire- 
man, tov, for the people who were operating a 
mine away up in the Mogollon mountains, above 
Florence, Arizona. ‘They catled it the Twin 
Mesa Mine, from two round-topped hills on the 
slope of one of which the mine was located. 

“There was no railroad then; but they had 
hauled a four-stamp mill and boiler up there, 
with mules, and were trying to crush some pretty 
good quartz, for silver. 

“+L was twenty years old, fresh from lowa, and 
could find nothing better to do than to put grease- 
wood under the boiler of this corporation, and 
try to make steam from it. In fact, 1 was ex- 
pected to help cut the grease-wood, up a creek 
above the iil, and risk my sealp every day 
hostile Apaches were roaming alont, and every 
man of ns kept a gun handy, night and day. 

“The mine had lost six or seven men by these 
Indians. It was unsafe to stir out witiout a 
strong convoy of troops or frontiersmen. The 
expenses of working were excessive on that ac- 
count; so that, although there was good ore in 
the lead, the mine did not pay, and was aban- 
doned after eighteen months. 

“About six weeks before word came tu stop 
work, L made a little discovery. The hillside up 
to the north of the mill sheds was of a kind of 
reddish loam, or gravel, packed hard, with here 
and there the ragged points of ledges protruding 
through it; while, scattered over the whole hill, 
were bunches of cactus and occasionally a thurn- 
bush. You all know how those Arizona hillocks 
louk. And amongst the cactus and thorn-bushes 
were dozens of ant-hills, each about the size and 
shape of a bushel basket turned bottom up, 
though some were much larger. 

“I was out here one day, not more than a hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the mill, and had sat 
down beside a bush to look around and rest a bit, 
when I happened to notice a little clear, yellow- 
ish stone in one of these ant-hills, into which | 
had thrust the stock of my gun. 

“1 picked up the stone, for it looked rather 
pretty, I thonght, and examined it. I had no 
idea what it was then; but I thonght it was a 
beautiful object, and fancied that it might have 
some value. It was about the size of a small 
plum-stone, and shone with a tawny kind of 
brillinney. 

“1 had a dim recollection of seeing such a 
stone in a brooch, worn by a wealthy lady whom 
1 had once or twice met in Iowa; but T had no 
great faith that this stone had any value. How- 
ever, I poked over the ant-hill, and found 
another; and then found two others of fair size 
in another ant-hill close by it. There were also 
bits of pale blue stone which 1 afterwards learned 
were turquoises. 

“Apparently the ants had worked these stones 
upward from the ground beucath, it may be from 
a considerable depth; for the whole slope was 
honey-combed by their tunnels and passages. 
‘They had brought out cart-loads of dirt and 
gravel. 

“1 did not show the stones or say any 
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about them to the other men at the mill, partly 


because I had some little bope that they snight be 
valuable, and partly because [ did not like to be 
laughed at for my ignorance. 

“But I kept them in my pocket; and after the 
mine was abandoned, and we had all gone to 
‘Tucson, 1 showed one of the stones to an old 
German jeweller who used to keep a shop on the 
corner there, heyond the barracks, and asked him 
how much he would give me for it. He exam- 
ined it a long while and tried to find out what 
I thought it was, where I got it, and soon. But 
T langhed and kept still. 

“At last he made an offer of three dollars 
I knew then that the stone had some real 
value, and, putting it in my pocket, I went to 
another shop. In fact, I offered it in several 
and an army officer, a captain, told ine. 
luter in the day, that the stone was a topaz, The 
captain was of the opinion that so fine a topaz 
was worth from thirty to fifty dollars in New 
York city. 
“Two mouths afterwards 1 suld three of the 
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dollars apiece In Santa Fé; 


stones for twenty-tive 
tw the mine and 


and 1 then resolved to Ko bac 
examine the ants'-nests. 

cir conaldered the plan for some weeks. At firat 
T thought of taking a party with me, but finally 
heeled to go alone, although the presence of the 
ectile Apaches in the mountain made proxpectiog 
‘an extremely dangerous proceeding. 

‘prom the Top-knot Mine, where [ finally out: 
fied for my start, the distance was about forty 
wttea Tmade it in two nights’ travel, with thirty 
pounds’ welght of ham and hard-taek on Wy back. 
povarried a coarse sieve, a navy pistol and & 
Sharps’ rifle. 

“phe people at the Top- knot thought that 1 
was starting ona general proapecting trip; and they 
nade bets of three to one, that the Apaches would 
get me. 

cthe trail over which the mine machinery had 
been hauled to the Twin Mesa was easily followed: 
veet found that the Indians had burned the mill- 
tas | looked about the scene of my former hibors 
the place wore a very desolate aspect, in the chilly 
gray of that early September morning 

the battery of stamps had fallen over; and the 
tubular end of the boiler, which had been shored 
up on blockings, had settled down the nill-side, 
leaving the fire-box end tilted almost t0 an upright 
position. 

nT looked down into the fire-box, where I had 
formerly thrown su many six-foot logs of mexquit, 
The furnace door was now rusty, and creaked 
dismally on its hinges. ‘The Interior of an old fire: 
box is not an inviting place; but I had often been 
Ineide this one, and it now occurred to me, slnc 
there was no other cuddy, that ! might put my 
provisions in it, to keep them from the ants, and 
perhaps rig up a wicky for myself near by. 

“With this in view, 1 laid down my gun. Then, 
unstrapping my heavy pack, I lowered It into the 
fire-box. Itslid down upon the mass of old ashes, 
the ham upon the hard bread. As it was now out 
of my reach, 1 got in myself, to arrange my im 
provised pantry a little more to my Iiking- 

‘™[ had been in there, out of sight, for about a 
ininute, when I was startled—and you can imagine, 
gentlemen, how much startled—to hear a gruff 
‘low! apparently close beside the old boiler. 

cL waa 80 much taken by surprise, that I popped 
mny head out without stopping to think, and there 
1 saw two of those painted Apaches, standing 
within twenty feet of the old boller-head. They 
had picked up my gun, and were laughing aL my 
predicament. 

“Very likely iny astonished and terrified counte 

nance was quite sufficient to excite their mirth. 
‘They were sure they ad me caught; and It was 
plnin that they intended to amuse themselves at 
my expense. 
‘he fact was that these two Apaches had been 
camping for the night, with a band of stolen horses, 
among the bushes on the creek a few steps farther 
up the hollow. 1 suppose they had heard the 
creaking of the old furnace door, and had stolen 
upon me the moment they aaw me get into the fire: 
hox. 

“] knew that they would show me no mercy; 
and 1 had no doubt that my last hour had come, 
Yet the situation was uot quite so bad as It ap- 
peared, for my pistol wae still In my belt, and as 
only my head wasoutof the door-hole, I could draw 
the revolver without being seen. 

“} have no doubt that 1 looked frightened. Both 
the savages had guns. They did not point thelr 
pieces at me, however, but stood and laughed, ex: 
claiming ‘Ho! ho!’ and ‘How do, brodder?’ for they 
underatood a good many English words. 

“Ho, brodder, come out! said one of them, 
straightening his palnted vieage at last. 

“Beginning to collect my svattered wits a little, | 
shook my head, dejectedly. Then they laughed 
again; and the other said, ‘No tira! No shoot! No | 
hurt brodder. Broder come out.’ 

“They were very large Indians, and hideously 
painted. I was domewhat boyish in appearance at 
that time and very badly frightened, so that they 
enjoyed my looks of terror exceedingly. 1 thought 
they would burst with laughter. It was the fun of 
the cat with the mouse. 

“1 knew enough of their cruelty to be perfectly 
certain, that, if I should attempt to clamber out, 
they would shoot me before my feet touched the 
yround outside. My only chance lay in using my 
revolver before they discovered that I had one. 

“Hf 1 had been pusillantmous enough to drop my 
pistol inside the fire-box and creep forth, to sur. 
render, I should, if spared for the time being, have 
been saved only for torture and a horrible death a 
few hours or days later. 

“it was my life or thetre, as I knew from the 
outset. 

“1 parieyed a little, trying to summon all my 
nerve for quick work when the moment came | 
for it. 

“4No tira? 1 anid, questioningly- 

No tira,’ they replied, laughing. 
“AIL right,’ 1 replied, after appearing to hes!- 
tate nlite. ‘Lay down gun.’ 

“[ made signs to them to put their guns on the 
ground. 

“Still laughing, and after exchanging a word or 
two in their own language, one of them laid down 
his gun, while the other, retiring a step behind 
him, covertly cocked his own piece. 

‘Bueno! (Good,) 1 said, pretending not to see 
anything suspicious in this, ‘Indian now brodder. | 
White man brodder”” 

“1 then put my left arm out of the hole, drew | 
myself up a little, and, raising my right hand | 
swiftly through the oriflee beside my body, shot 
the savage who held the musket before he could | 
level his piece. 

“With a yell of surprise the foremost savage 
caught up his gun; but as he cocked it, } fired upon | 
him and brought him to the ground.” 

“A cool bit of work,” observed one of the little 
party of Hateners. 

“Well, 1 don’t know about the cvol part,” re 
plied the narrator. “My recoltection fs that I was 
terribly scared. 1 felt decidedly thankful that 1 
hid escaped the two ravage: 
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guns, and then lay behind 
on the lookout. 





picked ‘up the loaded 
the boiler for an hour, ’ 

But these two were all there were In the vicin- 
ity. 1 found their camp and horses, laver in the 
forenoon; and turned the horses loose—for 1 
koew 1 could not get down to the post-rond with 
them. 

“Although 1 wae about the mine for & week, 
sifting over those ant-hills, early and late, 1 saw 
no more Apache: 

“And the topazes?" 1 inquired. 

wT found a hundred and forty-two more of these 
stones" was the replys “and the ones that 1 
Fealized from them was what first set me on MY 
feet in the Territor; 
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For the Companion. 


HISTORIC HOUSES. 


The Raleigh Tavern. 


By Benson J. Lossing 


Williamsburg, the oldest incorporated town In 
Virginia, was settled In 1632, and was known a8 
“The Middle Plantation,” being half-way between 
the Janes and York Rivers. It became the seat of 
government of Virginia In 1678. 

‘Toward the close of the seventeenth century a 
college Was established there by a charter, with 
endowments of twenty thousand acres of land and 
the receipt from certain customs duties, by the 
Joint sovereigns of England, William and Mary 

‘At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
colonial governor laid out a city there in the form 
of n cipher, composed of the letters W and M, and 
gave it the title of Williamsburg. It lies on u ridge 
atthe head springs of twocrecks, one of which flows 
into the Jamesand the 
other into the York 











River. Each is navi 
gable to within a mile 
of the town. 


At about the begin 
ning of the eighteenth 





century, the College 
of William and M 
was open, and many 


students were there 
Acapltol and a palace 


for the governor were 
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a stairway that a 





the other leading to 
the dormitories. 

‘At the period of the Revolution, a large square 
lantern made of fron and glass, and furnished with 
candles, was suspended from the centre of the 
ting, while at intervals around the sides of the 
room were eeveral candelabra with sinall mirrors 
for reflections. 

‘The Apollo room was devoted to public gather. 
ings of every kind. During the guy season It wae 
veer as an assembly room for dancing, ard in it 
might frequently be seen the most eminent repre 
Jentatives of tities, wealth and beauty of the colo 
syal society of the Old Dominion, especially during 
the long adiiniatration of Governor Sir William 
Gooch (1727-1749). 

Then the vice-regal court of Virginia, with tts 
eurroundings, Was the most brilliant on the conti: 
nent; for much of the old Cavalier element was 
eft in that region. Much of the stately etiquette 
and conventional formality still prevailed at the 
Virginia capital. ‘The great landholders vied with 
each other in their display of equipages, dress and 
retinues. 

‘When the Stamp Act and other oppressive meas: 
ures were put in operation by the British ministry, 
the English-American colonists were uroused to 
persistent opposition, and the voices of Patrick 
Henry and other patriots were sounding an alarum 
in the legislative hall of the old capitol near the 
Raleigh Tavern. 

‘Almost daily conferenc' 
room, at which measures were devised that, 














es were held in the Apollo 
ina 


quiet way, often effected more salutary results than | 
the most eloquent declamations. 

Tt was in that room that young Thomas Jefferson 
and two or three others prepared those counter 
resolutions 
of the British Parliament, 
They were promptly adopted 


‘and addresses In opposition to those 
in the spring of 1769. 
1 by the Virginia 












The Old Raleigh Tavern. 


built, and a chureb, the finest then in America, 
was erected. 

Populution increased rapidly. It was made & 
market town. The city became the permanent and 
temporary residence of opulent planters. “Here,” 
wrote Rev. Owen Jones, a Welsh anceator of 
Martha Washington, “dwell several good families, 
and some reside here at thelr own houses, in 
public times. ‘They live in the same neat manner, 
dress after the same modes, and behave them | 
selves exactly ax the gentry of London; most 
families of note having a coach, chariot, berlin or 
chaise.” 

‘The city was the residence of the colonial vice 
regal court, and during the sessions of the legisla 
ture it became a theatre of great social enjoyment 
and gaiety. To that court and to society, the 
pretty, bright, witty and amiable Martha Dan 
dridge—afterward Martha Washington—was intro 
duced at the uge of fifteen years. 

In its palmiest days, however, the resident popu- 
lation of Williamsburg did not exceed about two 
thousand white persons. 

‘The tranatent visitors at the capital, especially 
those who caused the perlodical overflow there at 
the annual cessions of the legislature, required a 
public house of entertainment. At about 1710, 
when Spotiswood was governor, « spacious inn 
vas built, at his suggestion and with his pecuniary 
ald. 

It was named in honor of the famous knight | 
and courtier of Queen Elizabeth's reign, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the Raleigh Tavern. ' 

It was conatructed of wood, in the form of an T., 
one part extending back from the street at a right 
angle with the front. Like nearly every other | 
edifice in that little city, it stood alone, with 
gardens between it and its neighbors. 

The Raleigh Tavern was a story and a half in 


! height, the upper portion lighted by numerous 


dormer windows that pierced a sloping roof, as | 
seen in the illustration. Over the front porch was 

n leaden bust of Raleigh. That porch was at the 
entrance toa broad passage that extended through 

the building. 

In the portion of the building whieh extended 
back from the street was a large apartment called 
the Apollo room. It was lighted by six large 
windows, and was handsomely wainecotted as high 
up from the floor as half the height of the windows; 
alao over the fireplace. 

‘The walls and ceiling were whitewashed, and 
the woodwork painted a lead color, when T made | 
the drawing In IM8. Atthe further end, as xeen in 








“But [did not know how many more there might 
be close by. 1 jumped out quick! 





1 assure you | the entranc 







the eng Ng, Were two doors, one of which was 
from the passage from the side porch, 


House of Burgesses or Assembly, and produced a 
crisis. 

‘Thin act caused the royal governor to dissolve 
the Assembly. ‘The members met the next day fn 
the Apollo room, formed themselves Into a Volun 
tary Convention, drew up articles of opposition 
against the use of any merchandise Imported from 
Great Britain, signed and recommended them, and 


| then repatred to thelr respective districts. 


‘They were all reélected except those who had 
declined to countenance the proceedings of the 
majority. ‘This was incipient rebellion; and sim. 
Har acts in that room from time to time afterward 
made the Raleigh Tavern to Virginia, relatively, 
what Faneuil Hall is to Massachuretta. 

Virginia kept pace with Masaachusetts in the 
adoption of revolutionary measures. Her voice was 
always quick to express sympathy with that gen. 
erous sister in her struggles against cruel intl 
tlona of British power during the hot ten years’ 
quarrel hetween the Americans and the imperial 
government, before they came to blows. 

When, In the spring of 1773, the Virginia Assem- 
My received copies of an address issued by the 
‘Awsembly of Massachusetts, in which the sore 
grievances of that province were set forth, they 
promptly declared their concurrence and sympathy 
with their New England brethren. Peyton Ran 
dolph (the Speaker), Thomas Jefferson, Richard 
Henry Lee and others urged immediate and bold 
action. 

‘A committee of correspondence was nominated 
the same evening, at a private conference held by 
the members at the Raleigh Tavern, when strong 
resolutions were drawn up. 

‘They were presented to the Assembly the next 
day and adopted, and the committee was appointed, 
With instructions to obtain trustworthy intelligence 
of all such acts of Parliament or the ministry as 
might affect the rights of the colonies. ‘The com- 
mittee was also authorized to open a correspond. 
ence and communication with similar committees 
of the other colonies. 

‘The royal governor of Virginia at that time was 
Lord Dunmore, a Scotch nobleman. THe was full 
of aristocratic notions; was deficient in sound 
judgment and that common-sense which fs essen 
tial in public life, and was possessed of an Irritable 
temper and vindictive spirit. 

When he heard of the proceedings of the Assem. 
bly he hastened to thelr chamber. At that moment 
they were about to adopt other resolutions equally 
unsubmissive to royal rule, when the governor, 
with a loud voice, broad Seotch accent and haughty 
demeanor, proclaimed the Assembly dissolved. 

‘The next day the committee of correspondence 

































ied to | met at the 
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Raleigh Tavern and despatched to the 
Speukers of the several provincial Assemblies a 
circular letter containing patriotic resolutions. 
Cordial responses came back. 

So, through documents sent out from the Raletgh 
Tavern, was formed the fret sound link of the 
chain that united a confederacy which gave birth 
to a great nation. 

When, in the early summer of 1774, the British 
government declared ite intention to puntsh the 
fahabitants of Boston for the destruction of tea in 
their harbor, by closing that port to commerce, the 
Virginia Assembly passed strong resolutions of 
condolence, and appointed a day to be observed as 
a fast. 

‘The offended governor, 
disaolved the Assembly. 

Fighty-nine of the membere—among whom was 
Washington—met in the Apollo room on the follow 
ing day, organized themselves into a Provincial 
Convention, prepared an address to their con 
stituents, In which they declared that un attack 
upon one colony was an attack upon all, and 
recommended the assembling of a General Con 
gress of representatives of all the colonies. 

‘This recommendation was Immediately sent forth, 
by courlers despatched from the Raleigh Tavern 
It was heurtily commended by all excepting 
Georgia. 

‘Twenty-five of the members of the convention 
remained at Williamsburg to participate in the 
religious observances of the appointed Fast Day 
They issued a circular to all the burgesses, or 








by verbal proclamation, 











members of the Assembly, recommending a meet- 
ing of the whole body at the Raleigh Tavern, on 
| the first day of August next ensuing. 
Elghty of the members who formed the conven. 
‘ton in the Raleigh were present at the appointed 
time. They adopted resolutions to Import no more 
' slaves, nor British goods, nor ten; and resolved 
thatif their grievances were not speedily redressed, 
to export no more tobacco to England. 

They recommended the cultivation of other 
articles of huabandry; the improvement of the 
breed of sheep, and the multiplying of their num 
bers. On the Fifth of August they chose delegates 
to represent Virginia in the Continental Congress 
which was to meet at Philadelphia on the Fifth of 
September. They then udjourned, after each had 
pledged himself to do all In his power to effect the 
results contemplated in their proceedings. 

During the war that soon broke out, the Raleigh 
Tavern and ite Apollo room were frequently the 
rendezvous of civil and military officlals of Vir 
xinia, when they were at the capital, and there the 
final arrangements for the siege of Yorktown 
were made by Washington and Rochambeau, in 
September, 1781. 

The Raleigh Tavern at Williamsburg, Independ. 
ence Hall at Philadelphia, and Faneuil Hall at 
Boston, have equal claims to the reverence of every 
American citizen. 


—_—+or- 
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RUNAWAY BOYS. 


First Paper. 
By the Chief Inspector of the N.Y. Police. 


A police official in a great city ike New York 
has almost unnumbered opportunities to see differ. 
ent varieties of human nature. Of course many 
criminal acts come to his knowledge of which he 
can never speak, or can reveal only in such a way 
| as to conceal the identity of the person or persons 
concerned. 

One of the strange facts in my experience ts the 
large number of runaway boys whose eases come 
to my attention. 1 cull it strange, and yet It Is so 
/ common that it can hardly be truthfully termed 

strange; nor is it a difficult: matter to understand 

\the wonderful fascination which the great city 
scen afar off, exerta upon the boy in the county 
or the rural town. 

Iam convinced that the causes which induce 
Doys to leave their homes without the father’s and 
mother’s consent are, in many cases at leust, akin 
to those which have produced the abandoned 
farms upon the hillsides of Vermont and New 
Hampshire. In some cases their former occupants 
haye gone to the villages and small towns not far 
away; in others they have found their way to the 
greater citles, and of course uot a few have gone 
West in the hope of bettering thelr fortunes. 

‘The number of runaway boys who find their way 
to New York, and ure here discovered by the police 
and returned to their homes, will average over 
two hundred a year. There isa certain similarity 
among the cases, though the reasons why the boys 
come here are various; and now and then there is 
a case which stands apart in its peculiarities from 
all others of ite class. 

1 think that the trashy and sensational novelx 
and newspapers which so greatly avound, and 
which are xo much read by young people of both 
sexes, are a prolific cnuse of this evil, as well a8 
of other evils. These publications do vastly more 
harm than good. 

Thave no sympathy with those who contend that 
it is better to read anything rather than to be Idle. 
It is true that Satan finds some mischief for idle 
hands, or minds, todo; but L greatly doubt if thar 
mischief would prove as harmful as the results 
which flow from the reading of the so-called “fash 
literature" of the period. It is espectally deplor 
able In the case of boys who are very sensitive to 
impressions received. 

If [ were to have the opportunity to Impress 
indelibly one thing upon the minds of the fathers 
and mothers of the country, | should insist upon 
the importance—nay, the necessity—of wisely 
selecting the reading matter put into the hands of 
their children. 

Of course [am aware that in some Instances 
where the utmost care Is exercised, the forbidden 
fruit is devoured secretly and the seeds of evil 
thussown, But E would have the reading suppiied 
at home so abundant and so attractive that the 
temptation to read prohibited and harmful matter 
would be small iudeed. In these days of 
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excellent and interesting publications for young 
people, this is not a difficult thing to «do. 

But there are very many families in which read- 
ing matter of any sort is a thing unknown. Hence 
the Importance, in cities, towns, and villages, of 
establishing free reading-rooms and libraries. 

Many of the runaway boys who come to New 
York provide themselves with a proper outfit in 
which to go West and fight Indians. This ts a 
favorite fancy. They want pistols and big broad. 
brimmed hats and other equipments, and then they 
intend to set out on an expedition against the red 
men. 


Usually we get on their track before they have | 


quite completed their preparations, and thus their 
tragic career ts cut short—to their polgnant, but 
only temporary, grief. 

Then there are boys who run away because they 
think they have not been properly treated at home. 
Sometimes they are the sons of wealthy parents, 
who are able and willing to educate them in the 
best way and to establish them in bualness or in 
some profession. 

Such boys may want more money than their 
parents think it wise to allow them, or some other 
cause may lead to disputes which end in the 
sudden departure of the unruly lad from the home 
nest. 

Generally he comes to New York without any 
fixed purpose, but with the vague hope of obtain. 
ing a situation. Such boys know nothing of the 
difficulty of doing this without references. Some 
times they have stolen the money to pay their fare 
tothe city, and have little left with which to sup- 
port themselves after reaching New York. Inthe 
natural course of things, unless their parents inst!- 
tute a search or they are found by the police 
wandering about the streets and sent back home, 
they drift into the cheap lodging-houses which are 
a bane to the city. 

There they are almost inevitably thrown into con 
tact with criminals, possibly with ex-convicts; and 
nothing is more easy than to initiate them in a 
career of crime, with all its dreadful possibilities. 

Fortunately, in the great majority of instances 
the distressed and distracted parents cause speedy 
inquiries to be made by the police, and as a rule 
the runaways are soon discovered. Scores of them 
re brought to my office In the course of every 
year. Not infrequently the boys meet their fathers 
here, and I have been the witness of many affect- 
ing reunions. 

1 make It a practice to give the boys a good 
“talking to,” and to point out to them how much 
better off they will be in their homes, sur. 
rounded by kind and loving friends, than in the 
great city with its temptations and_ pitfalls. 
Sometimes there is a stubborn case, but generally 
the boy breaks down in a few minutes, bursts into 
tears, and is glad enough to be taken hack to hia 
mother. 

There ia another class of boys who leave their 
homes on account of really cruel treatment on the 
part of thetr fathers. Brutality 1s not too strong a 
term to use in describing the conduct of some 
fathers toward their children. And when boys 
have been almost driven away from home in this 
way, it is not to be wondered at if the father ts 
glad rather than sorry, and not disposed to take 
much trouble in searching for the fugitive. 

So, too, such a boy, when sought for and found, 
is particularly reluctant to return to the home 
which has been so little a home to him. Still, after 
a few days of wandering about the city, when 
these boys are finally picked up by the police they 
ordinarily tell a straightforward story. Then their 
parents are communicated with, and come or send. 
for them. 

1 remember one instance of undoubted brutality, 
in which the boy repeated his charges against his 
father, face to face with him, in my oflive. The 











father became so incensed by what was unquestion. | 


ably a truthful narrative that he was unable’ to 


restrain himself, and lifted his hand and struck his, 


son in the face. 
I had him arrested immediately, and I think my 
readers will be glad to know that he was taken to 





court, and would have been adequately punished | 
except for the lad's earnest plea for mercy for his 
father on account of his brothers and sisters at 


home. That father learned a lesson, I hope, from 
which he profited. 

I do not know what happened to the boy sub. 
sequently, but his home could have possessed few 
of the qualities which we are in the habit of asso. 
cinting with that word. 

The Soctety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, for whose work | have great admiration, 
is able to deal with no more than a fraction of the 
cases of real cruelty in the treatment of children 
by their parents. 

There is, naturally, a good deal of similarity 
among the multitude of cazes of runaway boys 
which come to the attention of the police of New 
York City. A few examples from the recent 
records of the Police Department, however, may 
be useful in pointing the moral of the result to 
which running away from home almost inevitably 
leads. f ahall present them tn a second artic! 


THOMAS BYRNES. 
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WELL-KNOWN. 


He was a cabin passenger, and the steamship 
was one of the ocean racers ‘The company, even 
thoxe who occupy the most expensive staterooms. 
is not always “select,” in the society xense; but 
this man seemed more than ordinarily out of place 
Who was he? No one knew. 

One day the mystery was solved 
himeelf beside a distinguished lawyer. 
the conversation. 

“Pve read your speeches in the newspapers 
many a time, and I’m pleased to know you.” 

“Thank you.” the other wered, and 
improving the opportunity, he added, 
live In New York?” 


He seated 
and opened 





then. 





“Do you 









“Why, bleas you!” was the answ 
‘know who Tam. [I'm Mike McCarthy 
knows me. I’ve been a boss teamster in New 


York for more than forty years.” 














For Coughs. Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 











AN OWL MAID. | 


We will send you a fringed Linen Tidy of ‘An 
Owl Maid, "Floss to work it, INGALLs’ Book oF Strrcu 
| es and Ingalls’ 32-page Illustrated Catalogue of Stamp 
ing Outfits, Faney Work Materials, Stamped Goods, Art 
Books, ete. AH Fe tampa. rz cents) 














AMERICAN RAMBLER 
ERICAN CHAMPION: * 


ANTI-VIBRATION 


UNION 
BICYCLES. 


OATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. | 


UNION CYCLE MFC. CO., 
HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 


THE DAISY _ 
AIR RIFLE. 


Made entirely of metal and handsomely nickeled, 
uses BB shot and shoots with great force and accuracy: 
“The Daley expressed for $1, nailed for @1.30, 


FLOBERT , 
RIFLE, 


| 
Number 1500. | 
FLOBERT RIFLES expressed (packed In wood | 


box) at following special prices : 
No, 200, "Santis areas“ $0.65 
) Action, with 0 Cartridges, 2rcal. $3.75 
Checkered Pistol Grip, Jyarnant 
No, 1500) ts cain Caria a 4.15 
CORNWALL & SMOCK, 


No. 100 Check'd Pistol Gri 
Deal, for shcotiag birds. 
“The Old Remington Gun Store,” 281 & 283 Broadway, 








, Remin; 








Ee ccue FREE 








POPE MFC. co., 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabesh 
\ve., CHICAGO, Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. | 


GLVMBIAS” 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Ladies’ Common Sense Boots only $1.87. See 
Mooar Bros. large advertisement in ComPaNiON last 


a 
| week (Feb. 19, \Page 105), giving description of tate 


Common Sense Boots, with Inside Rubber Sole, 
made from fine selected skins of roitine for only 
1.87. Every pair guaranteed. R BROS. 
307 Tremont Street, Boston, Otann 











PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses 
Plushes. Before buying elsewhere, send 
for our prices and samples. Enclose 10 
Cente towards paying for the samples and 
postage, and we will send you 3) good 
nized samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. 1. 


BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALEKS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


___ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING 


It your deater doogn’s keeptt send 60 in stampa ‘EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


Patented Apr. 22, 1890. 


JAS. S. KIRK. & CO., Chicago. 
JUVENILE, the Only Tollet Soap. 


Teething Made Easy. 


Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 
teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-Food.” 


This remedy is made of the nutrient ele- 
ments necessary to bone wth. Its use 
prevents or cures rickets, acald bead, 8: 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, scrofula, brain 
troubles, and all diseases incidental to the 
teething period. It is absolutely harmless. 

For sale by leading druggists. Send two-cent 

stamp for pamphlet " Teething Made Easy. 
THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, O, 




















Wormy Frajt and Leat Blight, of A 
Grape and Potato 

Fe 0 a LWay Am OUD. 
egal iEOTeRUIT A ta aif ies. Large 


and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. 


PRAY Your FRUIT TREES : VINES | 


prevented wy antes Srers EXCELSIO “OUTFITE. 
PRICES. je show- 
ock of Fralt Trees, Vines, 
Address WML STALL, Quincy, ls: 











7 
jogue of 


sent FREE (0 any address 
12 New FRENCH UANNAS strong plants for $1.00 





SCOTT'SFLOWERS 


ROSES, PLANTS, FLOWER SEEDS & BULBS 


Rare Cunrsanrursruns NAMED 50c 


a New Puants and 7 Pkts. NEW and Rage FLOWER SEEDS $1.00 |B 8 EXCELSIOR PEARL TUBER BES a 


Aub the abe WINTER BLOOMING Roses. 
the shore sent, 
Onben X 


‘8 CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 300. 


uth ss0"ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Pail, Pa 














‘The Latest and Grandest Noveltv Ou! 


NELLIE LEWIS CARNATION. 


Flowers very large and full, and of a color never before seen in 


Carnations — an EXQUISITE SHADE OF PINK. 

For decorative pu 
surpassed, A bow! filled with them, used at a 
time ago. lighted ip the entire table. 


limited number of plants, 


Price, &) cents each Three, $1.5 ; Six, $2.5; Dozen, $1.00, 
| VICK’S SEEDS Never Disappoint, is the verdict of the 


| millions who have planted them. 
ick’s Floral 


cultivation ; $10) and $200 cash prizes. 
from first order and it costs noth 


urposes and corsage e bouquets, they are un 

dinner a short 
Don't fall to place your 
order at once, as we control the entire stock and have only a 


uide for 1891 contains over 100 large pages, 
hundreds of Hlustrations, colored plates, Best Novelties, all worthy: of 
Price 10 cents, which deduct 


JAMES VICK, SEBS AN, Rochester. N.Y. 





OSE 





Over 150 
and best assorted st 


37 YEARS. 


Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Efe, 


CATALOCUE FREE. 
illustratii d_describi ft th 
SR I EA er crt aS 


Best value for the money in our Tree 4 Novelties and ‘Special 
Eow Priced Collections. 


25 CREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


700 ACRES. 


Painesville, Ohio 














Learner's manual of complete instruction, w de- 
scription of iustruments. How to put up. ‘rele eer pb 
Lines, Electric Bell Batteries, etc, by mail, F’ 

. iH. bunnell & Co., 16 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 


The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohio. 
" 











Unexcelled in any Quality Requisite in 
a First Class Piano. 
If not for sale by your local Dealer, address 
‘THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illustrated 
phiet, will be sent free to any one who will mention 
where this advertisement was seen. 






Sterling Silver Inlaid at 

polnts most exposed t 

Wear, then plated entire, 
More durable than light 


Sterling Silver, and not balf the cost. 
A set of six, any pattern, $3.80. Hand-en 
graved, $1.00 ; with Gold Bowl, $1.00 extr 





If you cannot obtain them of your jeweller 
send to us for catalogue. Accept no substitute. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


ie B ‘THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M, Farry & Co's 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season's, 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every pe person using Garden, 

y or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 














Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must to Bermuda. If 
ou do not I wili not be roepopel- 
ac for the consequences.” 
doctor, I can afford neither eine 
time nor the money.” “ Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes cail it Bermuda Bot- 
tled, and many cases of 


CON AUT ON. 


Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating Properdies of the Hy-} 
Rophos hites h it contains, 
ou will find it for sale at your 
Drugsist’s but see oes get, the 
original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” 











FLORAL PARK TUBEROSE GROUNDS. 


Wo have made a specialty of grows, 
Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses for five years 
and are the most extensive raisers 
2 Northern States. Our stock is now 
thoroughly acclimatized — The bulbs 
‘gre vitality than those imported 

from the Southern States, | They are sure 
Wo can afferd to sell our 











bee Rulbs at a low figure: 6 tc, 
by mail postage paid, 


12, 40c, 100 $2 590, 
Our Gind 





in cultivation, 30¢ 
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i Startling Offer, senate. ‘imim eo! ection, for $1.00. com 
prises TOpackeia foner seeds. 


west varieties, including one packet 
Bisa 





Marguerite, Carnation Red Riding Hood Panay, an 
y Fuller Sweet Pea, 2 new Ia Reraniums, 
sladioll. 3: Tuberoses and | Mancitia Vine Ricolor Cat 


J ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, 












ANIMAL HAPPINESS. 


All animale, from ants up to whales and ele. 
phants, play together in youth, and some are fond 
of taking euch diversion at intervals through life. 
One might search the world over, and not find 
more playful creatures than puppics and kittens, 
but there are other dumb animals which not only 
frisk about, but actually descend to practical jokes. 

A Brasillan parrot once succeeded In making a 
rallway_party’belleve that they. had run over « 
child. “Sudden cries, followed by alow moaning, 
rang out from beneath the wheels. The train was 
stopped, and the employees nervously searched the 
track, but no child waa to be seen. ‘No clue to the 
situation could be found, until a large green 
rrot, awinging in his cage, uttered a mocking 
laugh. 








4 monkey, on shipboard, used to amuse himself | ssvemon 
the cook's abecuee by turning the water.cocke, ey. 
in order to enjoy that worthy’s surprise when he 
Feturmed and found the waver ruining over the | £2 fai 


Gold, Fi 


floor; and there are scores of authenticated in. , 
crals. 


stances of actual deception practised by animals 
to gain some destred end. 

certain Skye terrier used to attempt deceiving 
its master by going through the action of killing & 
dy, and then sesuming an air of success. One 
day, however, when proof was given him that his 
hypocrisy was detected, he slunk under the fural. 
ture, evidently quite ashame: 

The merry antice of monkeys are many and 
diverting. “Humboldt was acquainted with a 
monkey in India which took delight In riding & 

ig. Every ‘morning the erent caught one, 
fesped astride hie neck eng cnt ing there with 
great firmness, took his fill of riding. Another 
monkey, domesticated by a missionary, used to 
put the family cat, a strong, good-natured animal, 
to the same use. 

The favorite game of others seems to be that of 
sliding downhill. They limb tothe top of x high | 
snow ‘ridge, Ne flat upon the stomach, with tie | 
forefeet bent backward, and, giving themselves 
an impulse with the hind-lega, glide down the hill, 
head foremost. In summer, they select a sloping 
river bank, which has a clayey soil, 
Water at its base ts of considerable depth. Clim) 
ing thie bank, they start from the top, slip awiftly 
over the sloping ground, and plunge into the 
water. 

‘The gambolling of whales is often witnessed hy 
sailors, and Paley says that any observer of fishi 
must acknowledge that “they 
know not what to do with 
attitudes and frolics are simply the effect of an 
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themselves. “Their 
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By means of practical Correspondence instruction, 
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Full particulars free. Adates 
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ARABS AS GUIDES. | 


cues 
It fs not a little singular that the Arabs of the ie 
desert are far inferior to the natives of America | 
in the faculty of finding their way through woods LA 
or over plains. They are apt to be near-sighted at | 
the best, and often have the additional misfortune | © 8 
of diseased eyes. In her account of the “Bedouin 
Tribes of the Euphrates,” Lady Blunt speaks of 
this incapacity of Arab guides. 


We were no sooner out of the wad 
table.land aj ain, than we found ou 
thick fog, which would have obliged 
We had been without a coinpass. ie 
we determined the direction, and then 
the wind, which blew from behind upon our right | rented, 


ears. 
It te curious how little facul 

finding their way. Their course seems to be 
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the direction of El Had 
seen or heard of till wo days I 
{Howledge of its position, though simple crouch 
tous, seemed very marvellous to the guides 
When the fog cleared, as it did tn the 
the morning, they saw, to their surprise, El'Tacite 
Straight in front of them. It was still many tatles 
of, but our course hud been correct.‘ thiak is 
fog was a fortunate eircumst it raised us 
the exes of all our following, who now pre 
fessed full faith and contidence in ny huclayy 
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method 
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THE HEYGOOD TEA SERVICE. 


In FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Miss Dorina’s Notable Errand. 


IT was the afternoon of a 
raw November day. The 
grounds and gardens of 
the fine old Witheredge 
homestead in Habersham 
County, Georgia, wore a 

wintry aspect under 

the declining sun; 

but in the dining- 

room, overlook- 

ing the denu- 

ded rose-beds, 

a cheerful fire 
burned. 

<A Around this 

} } 










fire were seat- 
ed three peo- 
ple: Miss Do- 
rina Witheredge, her brother, Colonel Frederick 
‘Witheredge, and their young cousin, Sally With- 
eredge Holmes. 

‘Miss Dorina, a handsome old lady of seventy- 
five, attired in the fashion of her long-departed 
youth—scant skirts, high shoulders, balloon 
sleeves, and a short waist 
covered by a ruffled cape of 
whitest, sheerest lawn, cross- 
ed in front, and pinned into 
her stiff, wide belt—occnpied 
her accustomed arm-chair at 
the right of the chimney. 

The Colonel in his arm- 
chair on the opposite side 
was spreading his long, thin 
hands to the grateful warmth 
of the flames that played 
about the hickory logs, and 
repeated themselves in the 
burnished surface of the 
great brass andirons. 

The Colonel and Miss Do- 
rina were twins, and resem- 
bled each other strongly ; but 
he was neither so careful nor 
80 old-fashioned in his dress 
as she, nor so precise in his 
bearing. Mias Dorina sat | 
up very straight, while he 
drooped and lounged slightly. | 

On a low stool in front of 
the fire, between these two 
old people, sat Sally Wither- 
edge Holmes, “like to a rose 
in a withering bower.” 

Sally was a cousin two or 
three times removed; only 
Miss Dorina could have told 
the exact relationship. She 
was a gay girl, delighting in 
fun and frolic, thoughtless 
sometimes, as such girls are 
prone to be, but good-hearted 
and honorable, and carrying 
sunshine wherever she went. 

The old Colonel was very 
fond of her, and sted 
upon having her at the 
homestead whenever he could 
steal her away from her father, who was accus- 
tomed to complain jestingly that bis only daugh- | 
ter divided her time very unequally between his | 
house and the Colonel's. | 

Miss Dorina, too, was fond of Sally, but in a| 
loss indulgent way. As for Sally, she loved both 
her old cousins, and thongh giddy and light- | 
hearted was never inconsiderate of their comfort. | 

She sat very still and quiet now, while Mia | 
Dorina read the letter old Calamus had just | 
brought from the post-office. It was a letter 
from kinsfolk in Alabama. Sally was quite sure | 
that it contained exciting news, for there was an 
unwonted pucker in Miss Dorina’s placid brow, 
an unusual fiush in her delicate cheeks, and | 
tremor in the shapely white hands that held the 
dainty missive. 

Sally thought her old cousin took a needlessly 
jong time to read those four pages; but at last | 

her patience was rewarded. 1 
“Actually, the child is going to be married!” | 
Miss Dorins announced, with tremulous indigna- | 











tion, glancing over her gold-rimmed spectacles at 
her brother. 

The Colonel looked at his sister with an air of 
mild inquiry, but said nothing. 

“Ie it Dorina you mean? Dorina of Ala- 
bama?" cried Sally, eagerly. “Why, Cousin 
Dorina, she isn't @ child; she is more than a 
whole year older than 1 am, and I shall he seven- 
teen, my next birthday.” 

Sally made a charming picture with the fire- 
glow playing on her eager, upturned face—a face 
lighted by large and deop blue eyes that were 
merry and tender by turns, and softly shaded by 
a mass of brown hair that rippled over a broad, 
low forehead. 

The Colonel looked at her and smiled with a 
quiet pleasure; but Miss Dorina frowned. 

“I call you a baby,” she said, with a glance of 
mild rebuke. 

Miss Dorina found it difficult to realize that 
her namesake, Dorina Witheredge Hoygood, of 
Alabama, whom she had never seon, was no 
longer a little girl in pinafores; but that Sally 
Witheredge Holmes should consider herself grown 
up was preposterous. ‘Seventeen is no age at 
all,” she said, as she took up the letter again. 

The Colonel looked at Sally with a twinkle in 
his eyes. He was always ready to accord his 
favorite the full benefit of her few years. 

“Dear, dear!” pursued Miss Dorina, smoothing 
the letter on her knee; “the child wrote me some- 











of startled surprise. That silver tea service, mas- | 


sive and cumbrous, had occupied for long years 
before Sally conld remember, a shelf in a brass- 
bound mahogany cabinet, fixed between the 
windows of Miss Dorina’s sitting-room upstairs. 

‘The cabinet was full of old family silver and 
other such treasures that Miss Dorina had been 
collecting during many years, at no small cost of 
money and of management, and even at some 
sacrifice of good-will and family harmony. 

This particular tea service, however, was Miss 
Dorina’s own of unchallenged right, for Grand- 
mother Dorina Heygood herself had left it by 
will to the granddaughter who bore her name. 
Sally knew that of all Miss Dorina’s possessions 
that tea service was most prized. 

The Colonel knew this too; but his countenance 
remained so placid that Sally was sure he had 
failed fully to understand his sister's intention. 

But the old Colonel was not taken by surprise, 
as Sally was, He was quite well aware that his 
sister had left the famous tea service in her will 
to Dorina Witheredge Heygood of Alabama, 
eighteen years before, when she was first made 
acquainted with the existence of her namesake. 

“It does seem providential that I had it all 
cleaned last Tuesday,” Mise Dorina commented, 
with satisfaction; “for now it is ready to pack.” 

“But—but—would you trust that silver to go 
by express?” stammered Sally. 

“Sally—Witheredge—Holmes! I am surprised 











Miss Dorina tells the news. 


thing of this in the summer, but I paid no atten- 
tion—she is so young! It's a Brent she is going 
to marry.” 


“Ah? one of the Georgia Brents?” asked the | has never heen a day out of 


Colonel. 
“Very likely. They are good people and well- 
to-do. But it is a long, long journey from Hab- 


ersham County to Baybridge in West Alabama, | 


and the wedding is only ten days off.” 

“Oh, if we might go! There is time enough, 
cried Sally, eagerly. 

«Sally —Witheredge—Holmes !”” said 
rina, with rebuking emphasis. 

Sally subsided with a sigh of resignation, for 











at yon, trily!"" said Miss Dorina, indignantly. 





“Yes; I shall send Fred,’ Miss Dorina re- 
peated, with secrot sclf-applanse of the boldness 
of her resolution. 

Sally gave a little gasp of delight. She knew 
how great a pleasure the trip would he to Fred, 
and she hoped, in her heart, that the Colonel 
would not oppose the plan. 

The Colonel had no idea of offering the slightest 
opposition. He had, indeed, long been of the 
opinion that his grandson should sco something 
of the world. He had just given placid expres- 
sion to this opinion, when Fred himself entered 
the room. 

“Oh, Fred! 
Sally, eagerly. 

“Girls did not indulge in such modes of speech 
when I was young,” remarked Miss Dorina. 
Then she proceeded to oxplain the matter to her 
grandnephew. 

“Dorina Witheredge Heygood is about to be 
married, Fred, and I've inade up my mind to 
give her my Grandmother Heygood's silver tea 
service as a wedding present, for the sake of her 
name.” 

Fred puckered his lips for a whistle of incredu- 
lity, but Miss Witheredge gave him no chance to 
utter it, but went on with her announcement. 

“And you are going to take it to her, Fred, as 
my representative at the wedding.” 

“T?"" exclaimed Fred, starting up breathless 
with astonishment. “Oh, Aunt Dorina!"* 

“Yes, my dear. I'm too 
old to travel,” his aunt went 
on, with an emphatic little 
nod. “I shall have to depend 
upon you; for as to sending 
anything so valuable with- 
out an especial convoy, such 
a risk is not to be thought 
of.” 

“Certamly not!” Fred a- 
greed, eager for the journey. 

“And you need not regret 
the tea service, my dear boy, 
for there'll be your great- 
great-grandfather’s solid sil- 
ver soup-tureon for you, and 
his tankard and porringer.”” 

‘Oh, I'm quite willing to 
give up the tea service," said 
Fred, heartily. The untrav- 
elled youth would have given 
up the soup-tureen, the tank- 
ard and the porringer into the 
bargain, rather than forego 
the trip to Alabama. 

“You can start to-morrow 
morning,”* said Miss Dorina. 

“To-morrow morning?" 
echoed the Colonel. “Why, 
you ‘said, just now, that the 
wedding is ten days off!” 

“He must have time to be- 
come acquainted with onr 
relatives,” Miss Dorina re- 
minded him. “I'll give you 
a memorandum, Fred, telling 
you who is who, and you 
must study it well. We'll 
send for Arnold at once and 
2 pack the silver after dark to- 

night.” 
‘Arnold was Sally's brother 
and Fred's best friend. 
“T'll go myself, and bring 
him back to supper,” cried Fred, hurrying out to 


Such awfully good news!" cried 


“Trust your great-great-grandmother Heygood's | order his horse. 


silver tea service to the common express, when it 


“And Sally, my dear,"’ Miss Dorina said, pres- 


{the family keeping | ently, after a few moments’ musing that followed 


since it came home, twelve pieces, marked | Fred's departure, “you shall not be forgotten in 


‘Dorina Heygood’ ? 
with my blessing.” 
“H'm!" eaid the Colonel. 
The Fred alluded to was not himself, but 
his only grandchild, the son of his only child, 
Frederick Lanis Witheredge, who had been killed 


Miss Do-| in battle when the younger Frederick was but a 


few months old. 
The old Colonel naturally thought he had a 


she knew well that her cousin, a recluse for many | closer claim upon thie youth of eighteen than any 


years, was not 
gates of the Witheredge homestead. 

“T have made up my mind to one thing," Miss 
Dorina announced with decision. ‘1 shall pre- 
sent the bride with my Grandmother Heygood’s 
silver tea service.” 


Sally gaye the Colonel an involuntary glance 





readily to be enticed beyond the | one else could have; but Miss Dorina, who took 


charge of the boy when his mother died in his 
third year, had asserted and maintained a superior 
claim. In accordance with her views, Frederick 
had been educated at home, and his travels, here- 
tofore, had not extended ten miles beyond his 


| grandfather's fireside. 


No; Fred shall carry it|the distribution of the family silver; I always 





meant to give you the two hig ladles——"" 

“When I am married?” interrupted Sally, 
gleefully. 

“My dear,” Miss Dorina admonished her, peer- 
ing over her spectacles, ‘‘the age of twenty-two is 
quite early enongh for any girl to contemplate 
matrimony.” 

It was at the age of twenty-two that the 
romance of Miss Dorina’s life overtook her, and 
Sally, who knew the story, became grave. 

Miss Dorina Witheredge, wealthy and beauti- 
ful, with a host of admirers, had set her affections 
upon a gentleman of straitened forties; and 
though ber family might have overlooked this 





‘want of fortune, the young man had wooed and 


jnarried another girl, not half so handsome ag the 
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beautiful Mise Witheredge. Miss Dorina did not 
bemoan her fate, but from the day of the mar- 
ringe she gave up the world, and had never again 
pasved through the great red gates of the old 
homestead to visit or to shop, or even to attend 
church. 

The country 


folk of the hill-sides said that she 
was stonched in her liad ;" but she retained quite 
gnough mental force to hold her place in the 
family life, adorning herself, as had always been 
her pleasure, in rich laces, shimmering silks and 
gleaming jewels, and entertaining friends with 
grace and hospitality. 

Her manner and conversation exhibited no trace 
of flightiness, and her friends said that she wet 
ut indulging a whim of which she would tire in 
time; but as the years went by, it was seen that 
Miss Dorina became only the more wedded to 
this whim, until there was nothing for her family 
todo but acquiesce in it. 

No matter how the fashion might vary in dress, 
in horticulture, in house-farnishing, the eut of 
Miss Dorina’s gowns was never changed, er 
prim flower-beds remained always the saint the 
ricient pieces of dark mahogany kept their Axed 
places against her walls. 

Upon tie death of ber brother's only child, 
Mise Dorina’s pride and hope bad centred in her 
orphaned great-nephew, Frederick Lanis Wither- 


pering excitedly, 
some clothes! Som 
Do you hear that?” 


movement somewhere. 
wide awake. 

‘The sound apparently 
It was followed by an in 


came from the garret. 


was repeated, a8 of some one stum! 
mnaccustomed places. 


into the hall, All was silent, 


fashioned hi 
here they had left it. 


showed the old- 
of the stairs, just W 

‘The next instant 
garret stair, flickered, 
darkness. 

Fred opened his mouth to 
but Arnold laid his hand over his lips. 

“JInsh !"" commant 
he laid his band on the other’s arm. 
there !"" 

He pointed upward, 


some point within the garret, 
ple, a dark-robed 





edge, Jr.; but when this Fred the younger was 
scarcely a year old, there came news from Ala- 
hama that gave the boy a rival in her heart. 

The daughter of the man whom the recluse 
woman had loved in her youth had married Mr. 
Lewis Heygood. Miss Dorina could readily de- 
fine his relationship to the Witheredges of Haber. 
sham Connty ; but that is no matter, It touched 
her more nearly that Lewis Heygood's wife had 
chosen to name her first danghter for the old 
cousin over in Georgia, who neither she nor her 
Inusband had ever seen. 

‘To make the compliment more acceptable, there 
was no other Dorina in the entire family connec 
tion, for Miss Dorina’s determination to possess 
herself of certain pieces of the family silver had 
created some bitterness, ‘and the name had lost 
its popularity in the later generations. 

Fred returned with Arnold in time for supper, 
which old Martha, the wife of Calamus, was set- 
ting upon the table when the two Inds came in. 

Miss Dorina, by winks, nods, and frowns that 





shadows at the head of the garret stairs. 


which held the house linen, and waited in breath- 


less silence. 


mysterious figure ga 


stretched out along the spiral rail, 


held a huge pistol. Ey izaneTH W. BELLAMY. 


(To be continued.) 
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ESTHER’S LONG WINTER. 


about the grave had dispersed to their homes. 





could not escape her handmaiden, forbade any 
allusion to the silver, or to Fred's journey on 
the morrow. 

Not until nine o'clock, when the Colonel, 
according to his custom, had gone to bed, and 
the house was bolted and barred with more 
than usual care, would Miss Dorina consent 
that the packing should be undertaken. 

‘That labor was performed by the three young 
people, under her indisputable, and often cony 
tradictory, directions; and after much trouble, 
the elaborate tea service of Grandmother Iey- 
good was at last bestowed, together with Fred's 
clothes, in an old-fashioned, rough-hide trunk, 
marked with a great W in brass tacks on each 
end. 

‘Arnold had a better trunk which he was 
entirely willing to lend, but in Miss Dorina s 
mind, no other would serve so well as this bit 
of antiquity, which had been dragged out of 
the dust of the garret by the two boys. 

«Tt will attract so much less attention than 
one of your brand-new affairs,” she declared. 

“Fred,” said Sally, when Miss Dorina, satis- 
fied with her arrangements, had gone to bed, 
“don't you remember the tradition in the family 
that old Father Noah's surname was Wither- 
edge? Now you don't look old enough for 
Noah, but when the people in Alabuma see 
that trank, they will surely inquire whether 
you are Shem, Ham, or Japhet.” 

«What can a fellow do?’ retorted Fred, irri- 
tably. “Aunt Dorina thinks the world stands 
still. 

“Grin and bear it," suggested Arnold. “Cousin 
Dorina is paying your way; and it’s a good, 
strong trunk. But don't forget that you are 
carrying treasure, young man.” 

“Oh, Fred!” cried Sally, “I do hope you may 
have an adventure—a real adventure, to put your 
courage and presence of mind to the test. If 
masked highwaymen—" 

“Nonsense!” interrupted Arnold. 
soose! 
dys. 

“Oh, yes, it's an every-day, nineteenth cen- 
tury undertaking,” said Fred, assuming a trav- 
elled air. ‘Railroad all the way to Baybridge. 
Grandfather and 1 studied out the route after 
supper, while you were telling Aunt Dorina about 
Cousin Polly Piper and the kin over the river.” 

“Well, goose or no goose, highwaymen or no 
highwaymen,” said Sally, with some pique, 
“you'd feel pretty cheap, Fred, if you arrived at 
Baybridge without your great-great-grandmother 
Heygood’s silver, and no adventure to boast of 
as a set-off." : 
<No danger, little cousin,” Fred assured her, 
with a patronizing air that roused Sally’s indig- 
nation. 

“If my words come true, don’t expect me to 
sympathize with you," she retorted. “This 
goose is going to bed; the fire is ont, and it is 
cold; so good-night to you hoth.”* 

Fred and Arnold followed her example, and 
soon were sound asleep. But about two o'clock 
‘Arnold awakened Fred, shaking him, and whis- 





“What a 
‘There aren't any highwaymen nowa- 











uGet up, I say, and snatch on : 
body is in the house, sure! | Miss Priscil/s, plaintively. 


Fred certainly did hear it. It was a noise of 
In an instant he was 


terval of silence; but 


waite the boys hurried on their clothes, the noise 
bling about in 


Cautiously they opened the door and peered 
and all was dark, 


save for the faint gleam of the clear, starlit sky other folks. 
that struggled through the half-turned blinds and 
air-trunk at the head 


a light flashed down the spiral 
and was lost again in 


shout ont an alarm, 


ded Arnold, in a whisper, a5 
“Look 


where, dimly defined in 
the faint, uncertain light that emanated from 
but to them invisi- 
figure loomed against the 


The two boys flattened themselves against the 
wall within the angle made by the big wardrobe 


Tt seemned to them an ondless time before the 
ve any indication of move- 
ment, and they had almost persuaded themselves 
that what they had seen with so much alarm was 
but a harmless shadow, when a hand was slowly 
and that hand 


‘The funeral was over. Old Mrs. Sparrow had 
been laid away to rest in the little village burying- 
ground, and the neighbors who had gathered 


I can’t stay here,” said 
“T.can get along well 
enough, and it wouldn't seem home to me any- 
where else. 

“Pshaw! you'd get over that feeling in less'n & 
week. I've got a big house, and there's plenty of 
| room for you; and as to staying here all alone, 
it's out of all reason. You're all run down now, 
nursing mother. It'll be a new life for you at 
our house.” 

«] don’t want a new life.” 

“Qh, you don't know what you want. You've 
got eort of foolish, living here, 60 set off from 
‘Mother and the girls'll wake you 


«] don’t see why 





up.” 

«] don’t want to be waked up!" . 

«No; you want to stay right along here, and 
be taken sick some night and die, and nobody 
know anything about it, ‘That's what you want! 
It beats me, what you see in this old rack of a 
house anyhow. It isn’t fit for a tramp to live 
in.” 

‘L've lived in it more than forty years.” 

«Well, then, it’s high time you made a change 

«Ob, 1 can't go—I can’t! It would just kill 
me, Hiram. I'm too old now to move. And 
then there's all my things.” 

“Oh, they don't amount to much. You cin 
take what you need of ‘em, and we can sell the 
balance. They won't bring anything worth men- 
tioning, but they'd be out of the way. There 
wouldn't be any sense in storing em.” 

‘Miss Priscilla stared at him, too much horrified 
to make any reply. ‘The little bunches of stiffly 
curling ringlets on her temples seemed fairly to 
tremble with indignation. 

«You'd better get on your bunnit now, and 
let's be moving. It's getting late, and we've got 
fifteen miles to drive. You can lock up the 
house. Nobody'll interfere with anything, T 
guess, and as soon as 1 get time I'll come over ‘n’ 
clear things out.” 

«} can't go; Tean't; I can’t!”” 

Miss Priscilla’s voice rose to a wail. 

“Yes, you can. You can't do anything else. 
You can't stay here, living way off from every- 
pody else. Come now! Esther'll help you pack 
up while I go out and water the horses.”” 

Miss Priscilla did not move. She sat still, 
staring at her brother as he walked down the 
board-walk that led from the little porch to the 
gate. The grass grew long on each side of it, 








Priscilla Sparrow 


forty years. 


| dress. 
|very thin and angular. The close-fitting wais 


| that had been hastily altered, by unskillful hands, 
to suit her. 


jgrave in the churchyard. It was of n great and 


upon as a matter of course. 


twenty years her junior, and had a plain, rathe 
hard face, and a matter-of-fact air. 


stood at the gate, the horses pawing impatiently. 
His daughter Esther, who had come with him, 
between her father and aunt. 


here, sister. You can't do it. 1 didn’t say any: 





well make your mind up to it, first as last.” 


Priscilla Sparrow sat in the barely furnished, | 
dimly-lighted parlor ot the little white wooden | 
cottage which had been her home for more than 


| _ She looked the very picture of woe in her black 
She was more than sixty years old, and 


and plain, seant skirt made her look thinner and 


more angular still; it vas a dress of her mother's 


But it was not of her dress that Priscilla was 
thinking, as she sat bolt-upright on the little hair- 
|covered sofa, nor yet alone of the newly-made 


to her, most terrible change that seemed impend- | 
‘ins 8 change which her brother, a prosperous | 
farmer in the adjoining county, appeared to look 
He sat opposite Miss Priscilla now. He was 
He had 
come to the funeral in his own wagon, and it now 
sat in the open doorway, apparently watching the 
horses, but losing nothing of the conversation 


“It’s all nonsense, your talking about staying 


thing as long as mother was living; but now 
you've got to make a change, and you might as 


flower-beds. 
outside the house. 
it 


beside hin 
«Father, 








it would kill her.”” 


be pretty easily killed, then!” 

“But, father, you don't understand. 
things. 
new home. She wouldn't he happy at our house." 


| _iWell, she can't stay here all alone. 


be taken sick any time.” 
“] thought I might stay with her,” said Esther, 
hesitatingly. 
«Just for to-night, you mean?” 
. | “Noy all winter.” 
| You couldn't stand it. 
a week.” 
“Oh, I guess I'd get along somehow.”” 
“You couldn't go on with your music.”” 


r 


You'd be sick of it in 





I think I ought to stay, father.” 
“Well, do as you like. 
home.” 
“Well, then, father, you'll tell mother to send 








over some of my clothes. I sha’n't need many, 
it’s so quiet here.” 

“Quiet! I should say so. 1 tell you it’s all 
foolishness your staying; and 1 don’t know what 
your ma'll say. 1 don’t believe she'll like it.” 
‘Ma won't care. She has Susie, you know. 
T'll write to Susie to-morrow, and tell her what 
things to send me.” 

Esther watched her father as he drove away, 
and then went back to the house. Her aunt still 
sat on the sofa. She looked up forlornly as the 
girl came in. e 

“can’t go, I can’t!” she wailed. “And to 
sell all my things! Oh, dear! oh, dear! Hiram 
don’t know what he's doing. Idon’t mind living 
alone; I'd get used to it. 1 can’t go, I can't!” 

She began to grow hysterical. 

“Well, you needn't £0, Aunt Priscilla,” said 
Esther. ‘I'm going to stay here with you.” 

“Qh, one night won't matter much. He'll 
make me go to-morrow. He said he’d come over 
here and clear everything out. Oh, dear! oh, 
dear!”" 

“No, he won't, Aunt Priscilla. I'm going to 
stay with you all winter. Father said 1 might.” 

The old face brightened, and a look of relief 
came into the faded blue eyes. 

«Js that so? Do you mean it?” 

«Yes, I mean it, Aunty.” 

The tears came into Aunt Priscilla’s eyes. “You 
ave good, Esther! You are awful good,”’ she said. 
«There aren't many girls that would do that for 
an old woman like me. But how'll you do about 
your music ?"" 

“Well, I guess 1 
just one winter.” 

«Your lessons’ll have to stop.” 

«Yes, I know; but don't fret about that. I’m 
young. There's lots of time for me to take 
lessons.” 

Miss Priscilla rose stiffly and walked into the | 
kitchen as she spoke, moving about it in an 
absent, troubled way, setting back # chair, and 
putting away some tumblers that had been left on 
the table. 

Esther had followed her, ‘and stood looking out 
of the window. The kitchen faced the west, and 
was all aglow with the sinking sun. Some late 
roses bloomed on a bush that grew to the edge of 
the low, wide casement, and the small vegetable 
garden sloped upward ina gentle incline to the 


can get along without it for 





and weeds were springing up in the two small 
: Miss Priscilla had had no time 
since her mother’s illness to attend to anything 


‘The farmer had watered the horses, and was 
hitching them to the wagon ngain, when he felt a 
light hand on his arm. Turning, he siw Esther 


she said, “I don’t think you'd better 
, | make Aunt Priscilla go home with you. I believe 


“Kill her to go to a good home like that? She'd 
F She's 
lived here forty years, and she's got used to 


She's too old to begin all over again in a 


You can 
see for yourself she’s broken down. She might 


0; I'd have to give it up for the present, hnt 


Isha'n't make you go 


till privet hedge that divided it from the little 
strip of pasture in which Miss Priscilla's one 
cow was browsing. 

On the doorstep lay an old yellow dog, half- 
blind and wholly deaf, but still considered a 
valuable protector by the old lady, who had 
raised him from puppyhood. She often said 
she never felt quite safe unless old True were 
around. 

Esther slept that night in the room that had 
been her grandmother's, in a high, old-fash- 
ioned bed, which was hung about with a val- 
ance as old-fashioned as the bedstead. Beside 
it, nently covered with worsted-work done by 
Miss Priscilla in her youth, was a small bench, 
on which Esther bad to step in order to reach 
the bed. 

She felt rather lonely and homesick when 
she got into bed, and perhaps a little inclined 
to regret the sacrifice she was making. 

It was certainly a very great sacrifice. There 
was no pleasure to be expected in being shut 
up all winter with a delicate old woman and a 
deaf dog, a quarter of a mile from any other 
house; and Bondville, as Esther knew, was 
dull beyond all comparison. The dozen houses 
of which it consisted were widely scattered, and 
the only form of recreation the people knew 
was going to church once a month—which was 
as often as it was possible to have a minister 
in attendance. 

But Esther stayed, in spite of homesickness 
and loneliness. Her sister Susie tried in vain 
to induce her to return home; and one day in 

February, when she had ridden over to see her 
sister, she asked ber aunt at the gate: 

“What are yon going to do when spring 
comes, Aunt Priscilla? Esther can't stay here 
all the time, and you're only putting off the evil 
day.” 

The day was very mild—almost like spring— 
but Aunt Priscilla wore a little black worsted 
shaw! about her shoulders, and had tied a woollen 
tippet over her head. 

«] don't know what I'll do in the spring. 1 
haven't thought,” she said, a troubled look com- 
ing into her eyes. 

“And you needn’t think, either,” said Esther, 
putting her arm affectionately about her aunt's 
waist. “Wait till spring comes.” 

«It'll soon be here, and Esther's got to come 
home before planting time; mother said so only 
| this morning,” said Susie. ‘You might as well 
make up your mind to move, Aunt Priscilla, for 
it’s got to come to that very soon." 

“Oh, perhaps it won't. Don't worry, Aunt 
Priscilla,” said Esther. ‘Don’t think about it 
at all.” 

But the troubled look did not leave her aunt's 
eyes. 

Half an hour later, Esther, returning from an 
errand to the village, found Miss Priscilla pack- 
ing a small haircloth trunk. She had a resolute 
look on her face, and her lips were closed tightly. 

“What are you doing, Aunt Priscilla? Are 
you going away?” asked Esther, in unfeigned 
astonishment. 
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“Don't ask me any questions! Just help me | 
Out to the gate with this trunk," said Miss Pris. 
cilla, as she closed the lid, and ‘bent stiffly down 
tolock it. | 


Esther then pi 
could not sleep. 
struck midnight, won 
citement of her brain, 

“I believe I'm 
deary,” she said. 
any use, 
what I'd 

Esther tried to 
her, but in vain. 
talking. 


ut her to bed very ea: 


dering at the 


sooth 


tea-things, Fsther," she 
them ; the paper's in the 
of my bureau. You'll 
care of ‘em, 1 know. 
and keep the teapot in 
leather bag." 

She talked for an how: 
wandering a little, and d 
ly as a child 


Esther’s head, as the 
the bedside. 


own house," 
Pausing between the woi 
owe it to you, dear.” 
Did Esther regret thei 
fice she had made? 





Esther did as she was hidden 


1 Without further 





__THE YOUTITS Co: 


She lay awake until the clock 


Then she called Esther. 
Betting to the end, 
“There wasn't 
after all, in worrying about 
do in the spring.”* 


She insisted upon 
“I want you to have all those 


written it down that you're to 


And be sure 


}, just as the gray dawn 
came stealing into the room. 

Only a little while before the end 
came she put her hand fechly on 
girl knelt by 


“t's such a comfort to die in m. 
* she whispered, slowly, | 


Did she regard then as 


MPANION 


I go back and Pack the things. When I 
heard you calling, I felt a chill—a real creepy 
one. I knew you'd got to go, and I'd woke up 
from dreaming | lived in the manor.”* 

She helped Miss Vane up the avenue to the big 
white house, with its pillared portico, Breen blinds 
and general air of desolation and decay. It was 
hidden from the travelled road by a Brove, and 
from tho river by a great avenue of live-oaks 
that led down to the water's edge. 

‘The estate had been in the Vi 
& century, but for years the fortunes of the race 
had been failing, and Captain Vane and his sister 
had barely sufficient to live upon—not enough to 
keep up the old place. 

The ships of the Union nay: 
the river, and the families along the shore were 
dastily abandoning their homes. Miss Vane's 
Preparations for departure were soon made, and 
Vory tearful and complaining, the old lady was 
helped into the buggy. 

Her modest bundle of clot! 
& package of the family sily 
and a basket containing the 
return to her uncle's, 
an eye on the house. 

“If the soldiers don’t rob tl 
will. "Taint but twenty. 
and lots of ‘em will 
the driver, “so you might as wi 
everything.” 

Too much overcome 
only wave her wrinkl 








rly, but she 





unusual ex- 


e and quiet 


said. “I've 
have 
top drawer 
take good '¥ Were coming up 
that wash- 


i, her mind 
ied as quiet- 
hing followed; then 
er, a few other relics, 
cat. She hade Eliza 
and if she stayed, to keep 


the house, tramps 
-five mile from N’Orleans, 
be comin’ this way,” said 
ell say good-by to 


to speak, Miss Vane could 
led hand in farewell. 


rds, “and I 


in the sacri- 


question. The trunk was not heavy, and she Wasted the five long months she had spent in the Eliza sat on the doorstep in the twilight, a 
carried her end lightly enough; but Miss Pris- Jonely cottage ? FLorence B, HALLoweELL. pathetic little figure. A damp wind off the river 
cilla staggered under hers. Soughed through the oaks, waving the long palls 
“T must be weaklier than common," she said. ——_+or— of moss. In the dim light some of the trees took 
“I can't lift things as I used to.”” on queer shapes of gigantic hags, with streaming 
The trunk was set down outside the gate, and For the Companion, gray hair and black, waving arms, In the de 


then Miss Priscilla went back and put on her 
bonnet and shawl. 

“You go to the kitchen, 
“and just stay there, please.”* 

Esther, though astonished and somewhat 
alarmed, obeyed. She heard her aunt go out and 
tock the door of the little parlor behind her. She 
listened anxiously, wondering if the poor old 
woman had suddenly lost her mind. 

Presently she thought she heard the sound of 
crying. She went out of the kitthen door and 
followed the little path that led around the side of 
the house. 

Outside the gate, on the trunk, sat Miss Pris- 
cilla, sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“I can't do it, Esther; I’ve tried!" she said, 
brokenly, as her niece hurried to her side. «{ 
can't go;Ican’t! It'd kill me. Tcan't, I can’t!" 

“Go where, Aunt Priscilla ?” 

“I've been pretending I'd left my house and 
Was going to live with Hiram. I was seeing how 
it would be; and I can't go! I got just so far, 
and I looked back, and there was the house, and 
old True a-lying on the step, and it just soomed 
as if I'd die. I wish I'd been the one to go 
instead of mother. She wouldn't have minded 
moving. She'd got too childish to care.” 

“Now, Aunt Priscilla," said Esther, “get right 
upand come into the house. [ll carry the trunk. 
And don't ever say another word about going to 
father's. You are not going, you know. You 
Worry yourself just for nothing." 

“But Susie said that in the spring— "* 

“Never mind the spring. It isn't spring yet. 
You just come in the house and take off your 
bonnet and shawl.” 

Esther was deeply touched by this incident, 
and helped her aunt into the house very tenderly. 

Tt seemed to Miss Priscilla, when she took off 
her bonnet and shawl and unpacked the trunk, 
almost as if she had been away. She was in ¢ 
little fever of excitement as she stepped feebly 
about, putting away the things she took from the 
trunk. 

“Suppose we have a little something extra for 
Supper to-night, Esther,” she said. “T'll get out 
my best tea-things. You've never seen ‘em.”” 

Esther was quite willing. She made biscuits, 
Poached eggs, and toasted some bread. As a 
rule they had only bread and butter, jam and tea, 
for supper. 

Miss Priscilla set the table. She went toa 
comer cupboard in her bedroom—a cupboard 
always kept locked—and brought forth her best 
china—blue, willow-pattern cups and saucers 
shallow cups with high handles, deep saucers 
without a chip or crack to mar their beauty — 
Plates to match, and a white and gold covered 
bowl for the sugar, oval, with a colored land- 
Scape on cach side. 

There was a fat little china cream. 
Which also had a landscape on each sid 
the milk there was a narrow white 
Pitcher with a long neck. 

But the crowning piece of all was a glittering | 
silver teapot, with a black handle; a teapot that | 
had belonged to Miss Priscilla's grandmother, 
and was kept in wash-leather retirement except 
on rare occasions like this. 

Miss Priscilla seemed to enjoy the supper 
Breatly, but she appeared very tired when it was 
over. ‘The excitement of her pretended departure, 
and the festivity of a tea-party with her best 
dishes, was too much for her. 

In clearing ‘Away the dishes she did not show 
her usual activity, but sat down once or twice, as | 
if quite wearied. And much to Esther's surprise 
she allowed her to put away in the cupboard the 
tea-set, and even the treasured silver teapot. 


eee 


Esther,” sho said,| “There's never been anyt 
regular,” said Eliza. 
top rail of a fence, 
hooped gown, lace shawl, 
tilting veil, stood beside her 
interest. 

“To begin with,” 
wisp of her long, fair ba’ 
to live below here in a ‘mesh’ country 
of us children and pa and ma die 
ria, one after another. 
always somebody sick in the back 
being the littlest, couldn't get so man 
my system as they had, and I wasn 
8ot to be a orphan at ten years old. 

“That was three years ago. 
took me, and I couldn 
squatting on your brother’ 
all your days, and you saw me, ‘n’ g 
and taught me. I tell 
down my life for you!”* 

“You must not talk that w: 
said Miss Vane, promptly. 
it's just your earnest way of 
kiss my hand, Eliza; that i 
Why, the other day 
You make me feel li 

“I love you just to death!” cried 
big blue eyes glowing, her thin little 
and eager. “Before you took int're 
settled down to be poor white trash 1 
The Beaches didn't like me as 
dren, ‘cause I wasn’t their own folk 
phan. But that last year at the m: 


and wide 









ay; it 


speech. 


dreamed it. 
“I knowed it wouldn't last. 
to myself—when you 
came for me and said 
the slaves is all gone, 
and you'd pay Uncle 
Beach for my services 
—I just said, ‘Lizer 
Jackson, it aren't 
true; you'rea-makin’ 
b'lieve all this!” 
“Sure enough, now 
it's gone! I heerd 
the soldiers was com. 
ing, and when I see 
the man with the 
buggy driving up, 1 
knowed the Cap'n 
had sent for you, and 
T run away down 
here to cry it out." 
She ended with a stifled sol. 
“But the very idea!" cried Mi 
fretfully. “To leave the house anil a 


I said 














“jug, too, 
le; and for 
and gold 


hundred years, 
longings —" 


Eliza, mournfully. She had heard tl 
Often that it was quite real to her. 


few hours to get ready in, 
anything. Just like a man to say, 
up—it can't he helped!” 
under the leaks when it rains, or air 
or keep the doors locked, and feed th 


my heart! I am not afraid of the sol 


Oaks at all. 
than to rob old women.” 





THE SENTINEL OF LIVE-OAKS, 


hing in my life just 

She was perched on the 
while a little ol 
tening with pleased 
continued Eliza, chewing a 
ir, “I told you we used 


‘Pears to me there was 


Then Uncle Beach 
"t read nor write. 
8 land where you lived 


you, Miss Vane, I'd lay 
“I suppose, though, 
is not pretty at all. 
you were kissing my gown. 
ke @ heathen idol. 


well as their chil- 


with you has been just beautiful, like I 







things, that have been in our family over a 
and all my brother's wife's be- 


“She that died the bride of A year," 
“Yes, and all my mother's treasures. Just a! 
and no room to take ‘the fields. 


Who will 


woman can't give up so easily. O Eliza, it breal 


ships will go up the river, and never see Iave- 
They've something better to do 


“Talking makes it wuss,” said Eliza, promptly. | tine! neve 


serted house floors 
the stairway sound 
feet. 

Then there came the rattle of wheels. Eliza, 
hiding bebind & pillar, saw her uncle and his 
family go by in their big wagon, dragging a cow 
tted behind, and the yellow dog following. Sup- 
Posing the girl had gone with Miss Vane, her 
uncle did not look toward the manor at all. 

“They're running away, too,” said Eliza. 
“They'd take me if I hollered. But I'm Boing to 
stay and set them drip pans, air the mold off 
things, and feed the hens. I'm going to pay 
Miss Vane for that teachin’. Soldiers is men, 
anyway, an’ maybe has girls of their own. 1 
aint afraid.” 

She opened the great oak door, s 
into the dim hall, and went tow: 
On her way she patted the ig cl 
nearly twice as tall as she. 

“You're such a lively one,” 
tick-tock is real company !"" 

Up to her own room—the tiny one opening out | 
of Miss Vane's—she climbed, and after saying 
her prayers went pencefully to sleep. ‘The moos | 
rose over the long avenue of live-oaks, traced 
staceful leaf-shadows on the shelly walks, turned 
the old manor to a palace of marble, and touched | 
with kindly light the sleeping face of the sentinel 
of Live-Oaks. 

All next day 


creaked, doors jarred, and 
led as if pressed by ghostly 


id lady in 
hat with a 


, and eight 
d, of mala- 


room. I, 
Y shakes in 
"t dead, but 
tepped bravely 
‘ard the’ stairs 
He was lock, which was 


ot int'rested she said; “your 





is wicked," 


Now don’t 


Eliza, her 
face bright 
st in me, I 
ike the rest. 


the child worked, hiding away | 
under the eaves and in the cellar Miss Vane's 
treasures, and at night climbed the stairs, a: 
shrinking, solitary figure. Few men would care 
fo stay alone in such an eerie place as that old | 
house, in the midst of a region overrun with 
lawless camp-follow. 

ers and hiding ne- 
Sroes. The child, | 
Knowing little, feared | 
less. And Live-Oaks, | 
indeed, escaped rob- | 
bery, probably be-| 
cause it was so far 
from a travelled road. | 

All those days the 
air resounded with | 
the far-away roar of 
cannon, like distant 
thunder. The senti- 
nel heard it, but went 
about her labors of 
love unmoved. 

The second day of 
her watch she| 
brought up to the 
head of the stairs, | 
with great difficulty, 
a suit of armor. It 
was so mounted that 
it looked like a big 
man, and during Eli- 
z's first visits to the manor, it had been a source | 
of extreme terror to her. Now, however, it gave 
her a sense of companionship and protection, 
r she called out good- 


8, but a or- 
anor house 





Vane, 
Wmy 


” put in, 
| Before she locked her doo: 
night to the comforting figure in armor. | 
One moonlight night a skulking figure crossed | 
It was a black man in search of | 
Give things | plunder. He noted the quiet heuse, and stealthily 
Put pans | climbed the portico, swinging himself up by the 
Then he peered cautionsly in at 
A ‘the hall window, which seemed an ensy way to 
ks !enter. His yery wool stiffened as his wild eyes 
diers. The! beheld a reat figure in shining armor and 
helmet with visor down, in the moonlit room. 
His excited fancy gave it a slow and stately 
motion. He fled for his life; and the little sen- 
r dreamed of his presence. 


the story so 


the rooms, | stout old vines. 
e hens ? 
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The sixth night of Miss Vane's absence was 
close and hot. Eliza, leaning from a window, 
Saw a great red glow in the sk 

“Mebbe it's jest a fire in N'Orleans," 
tered. “Or p'r‘aps ite judgment day—everything's 
changing so. It smells smoky, too. If it's life 
cverlasting come, 1 can't be in no better place 
then here, taking care of them fam'ly relics for 
hor I love more'n all the world.” 

Secure in her simple faith, she went to her bed. 
Hl that next day she saw from a hiding-place, 
| near the bank, great majestic ships go up the 
stream toward the city that had burned its stores 
the night hefore. 
“They're goin 








she mut- 





i! They’re going !** Eliza cried, 
“They haven't seen our house at all, and Miss 
Vane kin come home!" 
She ran to the house a: 
to rights. 
bread—she 
ish way 
have wis! 





nd began a furious putting 
She baked a large loaf of corn-meal 
had only meal—and tried in her child- 
fo have everything as Miss Vane would 
hed. At night, quite exhausted with her 
efforts, she sat 







down on the 
steps to rest, 
leaning her head 





nst one of 


| the fluted 


columns. “I aint 'fraid "tall," she said: 
“being brave jest comes nateral after a while." 
Was that queer noise the wind? ‘That faint, 
far-away moan ? 
“If Twas afraid, I 
slam the door,” 


‘d just run in the house an 
sighed poor Eliza. “That's a 
Sure "nuff human groan. If the Beaches was here 
they'd be scared outer their wits.”” 

In the gray light, under the live-onks, the 
| stooping, limping figure of a man made its way 
| from tree to tree. He staggered on, and then fei! 


; At the steps. When he opened his dazed eyes ho 
Siw, by the light of a lantern, a child's pale, ear. 
| Nest face. 


“I knowed ye, Cap'n Vane! 
come home," cried Eliza, 
a little, I'll bist ye inter t 

“Who are you?" he a: 
reached the hall, where, unable to move him 
j further, she had made hin a comfortable bed. 

“You aint ben home of late, or you'd seen 
'me,” she answered. “I'm the poor white trash 
'm takin’ care of her prop'ty 


I respected you'd 
“and if you'll just try 
he house.” 

sked, when he had 


your sister teached. I’ 
for her.” 

She dressed his wounds as he directed, and was 
such a careful nurse that he grew better rapidly, 

“I reckon you're picking up," she said, one 
morning, as she brought hin his breakfast. “But 
if I kills all the chickens for you, what'll Miss 
Vane eat when she comes? She's so dre’ful per- 
tikler "bout her victuals.” 

“Don't kill any more,” he laughed. “What a 
bravé child you are!’ Why, I wouldn’t like to 
stay alone in this ghostly place,** 

“Being an orphan and having your relations 
sorter pick on you makes you “customed to being 
lonesome,” said Eliza, soberly, “and I do take 
Such comfort in takin’ care of her things like she 
wanted, and I’ve hid them relies of her arncesters 
where even soldiets can't tind ‘em. Thaint really 
had no time to be scared.”* 

One night, two days later, a sudden storm came 
up, and Eliza, mindful of the leaky roof, rose 
from her bed to set the pans. She opened the 
hall window to look out at the rain, so that she 
j Might judge of the number of pans required ; 
and then it was that she heard voices and the 
| thud of horses’ hoofs. 

Quick as a flash she ran to Captain Vane's 
'room. He was sleeping on his sofa, in readiness 
'to depart in the dawn, for he was in the enemy's 
| territory. 

“What shall 1 do?" he cried. “They are 
Union soldiers, and will make me a prisoner. 
; There is no time to escape.” 

“Hide in the figger there; I've done it!" said 
Eliza. ‘There's lots of room. They'll think it's 
only a tin man.” 

Thundering knocks 
| through the honse. 
| “The place is deserted,” said a voice. 
| “What is it?” called Eliza, from the hall 
| window. 

“Soldiers seeking shelter. 
| the door we'll break it dow 

“They've come, they've come!" wept the child. 
“They'll spile her things! What shall I do? 
They break everything! T'll let you in if you 
Won't hurt things, misters,” she called. 






jarred the door, echoing 





If yon don’t open 

















————— <_< 
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what's cool,” laughed a man. “Break in the 
door!” 

But before he had finished speaking the door 
was suddenly opened, revealing the figure of a 
small girl in a queer calico wrapper. 
candle in one trembling hand, and with the other 
pushed the long, fair hair out of her eyes. 


Seven blue- 
coated soldiers 
crowded into 
the hall, look- 
ing at her with 
amused inter- 
est. 

“Are you the 
sentinel ? 
asked. 

“['m taking care of Miss Vane’s prop'ty,”” said 
the child, bravely. “Her brother made her go 
‘way and leave all the family relics, and they 
can't never git no more, ‘cause she and him is old 
an’ hasn't no money even to put a new roof on. 
Mebbe some of you has girls like me, and you 
wouldn't wanter be mean, on that account. And 
all Cap'n Vane's wife's things, she the bride of a 
year, is jest as she left ‘em, even her work-hasket, 
an’ yon wouldn't hurt them things, I'm sure! 
You see I wasn't no ‘count till Miss Vane teached 
ine. Onr folks is poor whites, but she’s quality.”” 

“Yon can't make me believe you've stayed in 
this cld barracks alone,” said a soldier, gruffly. 
“Ll stay here and watch. The rest of you go 
over the house.” 

He questicned her in a kindly way when the 
rest had lighted all her precious candles and gone 
ahout the house. 

But she had suddenly become silent. If they 
should find Miss Vane's brother! She might say 
something wrong if she opened her lips, so she 
placed one trembling hand over her mouth to 
make herself silent. 

She heard the soldiers 
clattering overhead, slam- 
ming doors and knocking 








She held a | 





me in some folke’s care; but I aint goin’ to 
give up now, if it is 50 lonesome. Cur'us 
how skeery ‘tis when folks has been here and 
gone! Mebbe I'm gittin’ to see things like 
loonytics, for there's been a something moving in 
them trees for ten minntes. I don't care what I 
gees—I'm just goin’ ter be gritty and stay and 
take care of her things, for 
she’ll come back, I’m sure. 
She’s come!"” shrieked the 
child, darting down the 
avenue. “That's her, I know, 
and the very basket she took 
the cat away in!”” 

‘A queer little bent figure 
in a calico gown and sun- 
bomet approached the honse 
in a stealthy way. 

“You blessed child, are 
you here ?” cried Miss Vane, 
bursting into happy tears. 
“And I all the way dreading 
to be alone here, and bring- 
ing the cat for company! 
But I made up my mind, war 
or no war, I'd come back 
and take care of my prop- 
erty. Every time it rained I 
couldn't sleep for worrying, 
and I’ve been three days on 
my journey here—I'm so 
slow-footed. I borrowed the 
cook's gown and bonnet, and 
dearie me! I’ve slept in the 
woods, so 1 can hardly drag 
myself with rheumatism.” 

“All the things is safe,” cried Eliza, “The 
soldiers come, but they only ate the food and 
greased the carpet a little, and they didn’t catch 
Cap'n Vane neither, for he hid in the tin image 
and they never respected it! You come up and 
set down, and I'll tell you all about it, and where 
the relics is hid; and what a sight of company 
the cat will be! I wisht so that day you'd leftit, 
but I was ‘fraid if you thought I was goin’ to 
stay here alone you'd stay; and if you was killed 
it would be all my fault—me that just worships 
the ground you walks on!”” 

Eliza, kneeling at Miss Vane’s side, related 
all her adventures. The cat, curled up in its 
mistress’s lap, purred a soft accompaniment. 

“Don't you ever say poor white trash again,” 
interrupted Miss Vane. “You are going to be- 
long to my family now. You and I will take 
care of the old place—maybe live on it many 
peaceful years—and I sha’n't forget, Eliza, what 
yon’ve done for me, nor iny joy at seeing you 
here. I don’t see how you could have stood it.” 














haint no gift that way. She's like to be a old 
maid like the t’other one. Miss Vane’s quality, 
but she’s made Lizer one too by eddication. 
Lizer's a powerful han’ fur books. They comes 
up ter the city onct in a while to do tradin’.” 

If you are lucky, you may some day see a tall 
woman, daintily gowned—a beautiful rosy face 
under a becoming bonnet, # pair of resolute eyes 
and a firm mouth, a pleasant picture of woman- 
hood ; and leaning on her strong arm a tiny, frail 
old lady who seems very fond of her escort. 

The “quality” of New Orleans have begun to 
recognize the heiress of the Vane estate. Her 
bright, brave personality, her devotion to Miss 
Vane and her courage and industry in making 
the old place a garden would win admiration any- 
where. There is very little of the queer, unchild- 
jsh Eliza in that beautiful woman; but she is the 
Sentinel of Live-Oaks still. 

PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


———_+or—__—_ 


SONG OF THE LIVING. 
How beautiful It Is to be alive! 
To wake each morn as if the Maker's grace 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive 
t we mal “HOW happy 18 ! 
at Wow beautiful itis to be alive! 
—Henry Septimus Sutton. 
a 


For the Companion. 


AN OLD BATTLE-SHIP. : 


On the morning after the old sailing frigate 
Constellation went ashore at Cape Henry, not 
long ago, probably some ten or twelve millions 
of Americans read in the newspapers the an- 
nouncement of the mishap. A few hundred who 
had sons or brothers or sweethearts among the 
cadets or the crew felt some personal interest 
and anxiety; but how many of them recalled the 
fact that this vessel’s keel was laid while Wash- 
ington was President, or that her ancient timbers 
saw the greater part of the fighting in the French 
War of 1799? 

How many, indeed, remembered that there 
ever was such a war, or thought anything at all 
about the affair ? 

It was quite different ninety years ago, when 
all Baltimore put on its best clothes and went 
down to the ship-yard to see the Constellation 
launched." There were scores of pretty girls in 
gowns with very short waists, and hats as big as 
any that are worn nowadays, and plumes, and 
long gloves. 

Madame Jerome Buonaparte “that was to be” 
was present with her beautiful sisters, perhaps, 
and there were dignitaries who had driven over 





furniture about. Then they 
trooped back, and one man 
hit the armored figure a 
sounding blow as he passed. 

““A fine old chap,” he said, 
carelessly. The child’s heart 
wave a sudden leap as she 
drew a quick breath of re- 
lief. 

They went ont into the 
kitchen and pantry and re- 
turned with the meagre 
store of eggs and corn bread. 
They spread this meal on 
the parlor table, and put 
their muddy feet on the 
faded satin chairs. 

“1 kin git them mud 
marks off the parlor chair 
said Eliza, anxiously, “but 
them crumbs on the carpet 
‘is just awful!" 

Every man laughed good- 
naturedly. Then all put 
down their feet, and took 
pains not to drop their food. 

“She's an older maid than 
the old one with the cork- 
screw curls in the picture 
there," said a gray-bearded 
man. “I never saw such an 
odd one. I hope, sis, the 
time will come when the two 
of you can be living here in 
comfort, in single state, with 
forty cats apiece.”” 

At dawn they rode away, 
and the wearied Captain Vane came out of his 
hiding-place. 








provisions and his cane to aid his slow departure, 
“I'm offnow. A friend of mine will see me down 
the river, I want you to keep these papers. I 
have willed my property to yon when my sister 
is done with it. She is the only one of my family 
left, but the old place will be in worthy hands. 
When my sister dies you will be her heir. You 
saved the relics; and one relic of the line—the last 
of the name—will be grateful to his life's end.” 


He crossed the threshold for the last time, and | 
with one farewell glance disappeared down the | Live-Oaks manor. 





“Constellation” and ‘Insurgente. ' 


“I reckon ‘cause I was a orphan,” said Eliza. 
All through the war Live-Oaks was tenanted 


za," he said, as he took up his bundle of by its two faithfnl guardians. ‘The cat grew 


plump and round, for mice were plenty and bold, 
Wut Miss Vane grew thin and worn from short 
rations, and Eliza grew like a sapling, thin and 
straight. At last, when peace came, they had 


, the old house still, but little else. 






in New Orleans, in the French market, 
‘y neat stall kept by a meagre and sallow 
man named Beach. He will tell yon he has 
aiways been ‘misfortunate’; he's lost all his 
folks but his orphan niece, Eliza, she that lives at 
The vegetables come from 


avenue, under the old trees that would shade the ' there; they're the finest in the market, too, and 


master of Live-Oaks never again. 

Virginia, and was buried there. 
“He said I could go to N’Orleans,” muttered 

the child, “and he'd give me money, and put 


He fell in 





those flowers, the great fragrant roses and dewy 


violets. 
“She's prosperin’ as a female farmer,’ con- 
tinues the solemn man. “She aint mafried— 








from Washington in their family coaches, scores 
of gentlemen in small-clothes, and a strong dele- 
gation of army officers in uniform. 

‘The War for Independence was still a recent 
thing. Many a school-boy in New York could 
remember seeing the red-coated English garrison 
march down to the Battery and board the fleet 
that lay waiting in the harhor. But now French 
ships were plundering and capturing Yankee 
merchantmen on the high seas. 

War seemed unavoidable, and we iad no navy 
to speak of. The frigate United States had been 
lannched two months before; the Constitution 
(Old Tronsides") was still on the stocks at Bos- 
ton. It was the seventh of September. 1797. 
Washington had just ended his second term as 
President, and was still living. Adams had suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency. 

Taken altogether, this launch was an event of 





national importance. The traditional bottle of 
wine was broken over the bows, the dog-shores 
were knocked away, and the United States frigate 
Constellation slid down the ways and into the 
water. 

She was the second formidable war-vessel of 
what was then the ‘new navy" to bear the flag 
of the young republic, and she was destined, 
| with her sister frigates above named, to compel a 
decent measure of respect from the contemptuous 
Enropeans of that period. 

With all possible dispatch she was fitted out 
with her thirty-eight guns. They were twenty- 
four-pounders, and redoubtable pieces in their 
day. She went to sea as the flagship of gallant 
old Commodore Truxtun, who had orders to 
fight any French armed vessels that he might 
| encounter. 

War had not been declared formally, but in 
spite of all friendly protests French cruisers con- 
tinued to capture American merchantmen, until 
the remembrance of timely help during the Revo- 
lution was well-nigh forgotten in present wrath. 
Congress formally abrogated existing treaties, 
and a state of things very like war was inaugu- 
rated. 
| Commodore Truxtun, with his little West 
India squadron, did good preventive service for 
some months without firing a shot. But it was 
|only because he had not seen an armed French- 
man. 

‘At last, on a beautiful February noon in 1799,— 
it was the ninth of the month,—just off the island 
of Nevis, the lookont reported a hig ship in sight 
to the southward; and the Constellation, setting 
the Stars and Stripes, hore down toward her under 
all sail. She could reel off twelve knots an hour 
| with a free wind, according to her log-book. 

The stranger set the Tricolor of France, and 
fired a gun to windward as much as to say, 
“Trés-bien, monsieur; 1 understand that you ob- 
ject to our little capture of your merchant canaille. 
What are you going to do abont it? I'm all 
ready to fight, if you like."” 

Commodore Truxtun merely nodded to his 
executive officer, Lieutenant Sterritt. The bat- 
tery was manned. 

“Give her a good full, quartermaster, 
Sterritt. 

“A good full, sir!” answered the senior man 
at the wheel, and the gallant Constellation, with 
her yards straining at the braces and her crew at 
quarters, rapidly drew up within hailing distance. 

‘The stranger proved to he the frigate Jnsurgente, 
carrying forty guns and four hundred and nine 
inen, against the Constellation’s thirty-eight guns 
and three hundred and nine men—a disparity 
in numbers of which the Yankee commodore was 
well aware. 

“Commence firing!” was 
the word on board the Con- 
stellation as soon as her 
broadside guns could be 
brought to bear; and the 
Frenchman was nothing 
loath to return the compli- 
ment. A huge mountain of 
white powder-smoke rose 
against the blue sky and 
rolled uown to leeward on 
the gentle wind. 

In the heat of the engage- 
ment, the foretopmast of the 
Constellation was nearly 
shot away at the lower 
cap, and Midshipman David 
Porter, captain of the fore- 
top, bailed the deck to have 
the lifts cast off. But the 
guns were thundering and 
everybody was on the jump. 
He could not make himself 
heard, and alt the time the 
old-fashioned, square top- 
sail was straining at the 
mast to complete the ruin 
that the French cannon had 
begun. 

There was no time to lose, 
so young Porter cut the 
stops without more ado, and 
down came the heavy yard 
by the run, saving the fore- 
must and perhaps saving 
the fight, too. 

It was a grave regponsi- 
Lility for a boy to take, but 
this boy was “Dave” Por- 
ter, afterward Commodore, 

and father of the present Admiral, and he was 
not of the stuff to hesitate when he saw a good 
spar in danger and possible defeat as an imme- 
diate consequence. 

The battle went on, and just an hour and a 
quarter after the first gun was fired, the proud 
Insurgente, with spars shattered, rigging shot 
away, and twenty-nine of the crew dead and forty- 
‘one wounded, lay rolling helplessly on the sea, 
while the American frigate wore round and took 
position to deliver a raking fire. 

Of course the Tricolor had to come down; and 
|from that day the fighting qualities of the new 
‘American Navy were recognized by all maritime 
nations—except Great Britain, which had to be 
given a special course of instruction twelve years 
| afterward. - 

Poor Captain Barreault, of the Jnsurgente, caine 
abuard to give up his sword. A prize crew took 
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the captured frigate into St. Kitts, where she was 
refitted and sont to sea under American colors, 
and Captain Barreault was so much astonished at 
the treatinent he received from the “Yankee bar- 
barians," that he wrote this letter to Commodore 
‘Truxtun : 

“Lam sorry that our two nations are at war; 
but since I unfortunately have been vanquished, 
I felicitate myself and crew upon having been 
prisoners to you. 

“You have united all the qualities which char- 
acterize a man of honor, courage, and humanity. 
Receive from me the most sincere thanks, and be 
assured I shall make it a duty to publish to all 
my fellow-citizens the generous conduct you have 
observed toward us."” 

Within @ short time the refitted Constellation 
was actively at work again, sweeping up tho 
small fry of the buccaneer-ridden West Indian 
waters. 

It was nearly a year before another really 
worthy antagonist came in her way. The Con- 
stellation bad heard of her, and was on the look- 
out for her at seven o'clock in the morning of 
February 1, 1800, just off Guadaloupe. 

It was the French ship La Vengéance, a formi- 
dable sloop-of-war, carrying fifty-four guns, 
which the American Captain knew was cruising 
in those waters. 

To the surprise of the people on the Constella- 
tion, the Frenchman did not make a show of fight 
on the appearance of the Yankee iman-of-war. 
On the contrary, the commander, in spite of his 
fifty-four guns, for some reason sought to avoid 
an engagement. He crowded on all sail and made 
aran for it. Then followed a twelve hours’ race 
that must have heen exciting indeed. 

Think of it, yachtamen who find no mean sport 
in a six hours’ run ontside Sandy Hook or Bren- 
ton’s Reef, with a silver mug or a bit of bunting 
for a prize! Think of these magnificent old 
square-riggers, with acres of straining canvas, 
plunging through the blue tropical sea from dawn 
till dark, with the probable prize of a fight to the 
death at the end of the race! 

The prize was won in this instance, for at eight 
o'clock in the evening the Frenchman, seeing that 
he could not escape the fleet-footed Yankee, 
opened on his pursuer with bis stern and quarter- 
deck guns. The Conatellation returned the fire, 
ranged alongside, and a terrific combat was 
begun. 

‘The fight lasted until one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when the Frenchman's fire was nearly 
silenced. In fact, he had hauled down his colors 
some time before; but in the smoke and darkness 
the signals had not been observed, and in despera- 
tion he had resumed the fight. 

But now luck changed. Midshipman Jarvis, 
in command of the Constellation’s maintop, found 
that the standing rigging had pretty much all 
been shot away. 

All bonds eet at work with a will, Jarvis keep- 
ing his men aloft tolend a hand. Just at this 
juncture down came a West Indian squall, and 
the tall main-mast went overboard, the top-men 
and midshipman Jarvis with it. Only one of; 
the men was saved, poor Jarvis going down with | 
the rest. 

Thus a brave young life was lost which has 
not been without honor in history, and the story | 
of which must always inspire patriotic impulses 
in the breasts of American youth. 

Thus crippled, the Constellation lost sight, for 
good and all, of her late antagonist. So suddenly, 
indeed, did she disappear, that it was feared she | 
had foundered. She was almost in a sinking 
condition; but with her crew at the pumps, and ; 
feeling certain that the terrible Yankee could not | 
pursue till he cleared away the wreck, La Ven-| 
géance effected a very lucky escape. 

The Constellation went home to Norfolk for 
repairs after this action, and was laid up in) 
ordinary till the second war with Great Britain. 
During that war she was blockaded by a British 
fleet in Hampton Roads, and only escaped cap- | 
ture through the ceaseless vigilance of her com- ; 
mander. 

It was fortunate for the British that she was 
thus imprisoned, for she was a formidable ship, 
and if she had been on the high seas during that 
war, her record might have rivalled that of hor 
sister, the Constitution, which was to become the 
more famous of the two. 

The Constellation was destined in the main, 
thererfter, to a peaceful career, though she was | 
in the Mediterranean during the war with the | 
Barbary States in 1815, and took part in the 
operations of Commodore Decatur's fleet against 
Algiers. 

After that she cruised to and fro to the Pacific, 
to the East Indies, to Brazil, and almost every- 
where, carrying the flag often where it had never 
been seen before. | 

The brave oid craft now serves as a training: | 
ship for future captains and commodores, whom | 
her very timbers seem to tell how battles were 
won. | 

It iy inspiring to a yonth when standing watch | 
at sea on a stormy night, to look aloft and fancy | 
he can see Dave Porter cutting loose the foretop 
sail-yard, while the antiquated twenty-fours are 
pounding away on the gun-deck, and the men, 
stripped to their waists and black with powder, 
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like a square-rigged ship to teach a sailor his 
| Profession, even if he is destined to serve his time 
mainly on board a modern ironclad. 

A man who can tack ship off @ lee shore under 
double-reefed top-sails without the adventitious 
aid of steam can handle anything afloat—except, 
Perhaps, a modern sailing canoe. 

Cuanzes 1. Norton. 


——__+e,_____ 


WASTED VEHEMENCE. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe sv hot 
That {tdo alnge yourself; we may outrun 


By violent swiftness that which we 
And lose by overrunning. eee 
> —Shakespeare. 


——_er_ 
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HOW REPORTS OF DEBATES IN 
CONGRESS GROW. 


By the Hon. James G. Blaine, 
Secretary of State. 


The reports of Congressional proceedings are 
growing, or have already grown, so large as to be 
burdensome, and in imminent danger of becom- 
ing useless. There are two specific reasons for 
this increase: one is the printing of every trivial 
detail with stenographic exactness, and the other 
is the permission in both branches of using written 
essays instead of making actual speeches in 
debate. 

In the beginning of the Government, and for 
many years thereafter, the habit of speaking from 
a manuscript in either branch of Congress was 
unknown. On every important measure that 
came before Congress, on the expediency of 
which members differed in opinion, there was an 
actual debate, in which positions were affirmed 
and contested with off-hand speech. In every 
conflict of this kind the members of Congress 
were, asa rule, in their seats, many taking part, 
and the mass so interested as to sit continuously 
through the debates. 

The habit of speech has greatly changed. At 
this time, any one who will take his seat in the 
gallery of the Senate, as the Senators assemble, 
will be interested during the “morning hour,” 
which is often marked by what may be called a 
sharp debate; but when the “morning hour” 
expires, and the “regular order” is announced, 
the spectator will very probably see a gentleman 
rise and unfold a mass of manuscript and begin 
to read. 

He will next see, out of the eighty-eight Sena- 
tors, probably seventy-five, and possibly more, if 
the Senate be full, absent themselves from their 
seats and retire to their committee rooms to write 
letters and transact both public and private busi- 
ness, until the pages shall inform them that the 
reading of the manuscript, in progress when the 
Senators left the chamber, is about to close. 

In the House of Representatives, the spectator, 
when he seats himself in the gallery, will prob- 
ably see repeated, as nearly as the analogy of 
proceedings in the two branches will allow, all 
that has been said of the Senate, with the addition 
of a habit which is not extensively, if at all, 
practised in the Senate, viz.: the permission to 
print speeches, not one word of which has been 
delivered ; and also the setting aside of odd after- 
noons, generally Saturdays, for debate only, 
which means that some one deputed by the 
Speaker will preside, with the understanding that 
no business is to be done, and that any member 
who chooses can come there and deliver a speech 
upon any subject he may select, whether it is 
pending before Congress or not. 

‘The essays which are thus read on a single 
Saturday would often fill a large sized octavo, 
more extended in point of matter than a volume 
of Bancroft or Motley. 

Few have reckoned the magnitude of the in- 
crease in the reports. The general presumption 
is that it comes from the increased membership 
of both branches of Congress. This accounts for 
part of the increase, but is not a sufficient cause 
for the whole. 

The Senate is larger than fifty years ago by a 
little more than one-half—fifty-two then, eighty- 
eight now. The Honse to-day is not one-half 
larger in membership than it was fifty years ago. 
But the volume of the reports of either house 
to-day, compired with those of fifty years ago, is 
prodigiously great. 

The reports of proceedings in the Twenty-sixth 
Congress—March 4, 1839, to Murch 4, 1841—take 
scarcely one-sixth of the space given to the reports 
of the Fiftieth Congress. 

But if we go back only half of fifty years, a 
striking illustration will be found. Take both 
Houses of Congress from 1861 to 1865, embracing 
the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth Congresses, 
and covering the entire period of the war. One 
would suppose that the proceedings in two Con- 
gresses, with an extra session in one of them, 
during such a period as 1861-65 would be extra- 
ordinarily voluminous. 

Both houses were filled with remarkable de- 
Daters, and the subjects that were continually 
Lefore each branch were so absorbing in inter- 
est that almost every Senator and every Repre- 








are yelling themselves hoarse as the fight goes 
on. | 

The Constellation’s model and equipment may | 
be lung out of date, but after all there 1s nothing | 


sentative desired to be heard. 

‘As the form in which the proceedings are re- 
ported has changed since that time, the compari- 
son of different periods eau be wade with approx- 





imate oxactness by stating the proceedings in 
uniform pages of one thousand words each. 
From March 4, 1861, to March 4, 1865, the num- 
ber of pages filled by the proceedings was twenty- 
five thousand four hundred. Twenty-six years 
afterward the Fiftieth Congress convened. It 
lasted from Marchi 4, 1887, to March 4, 1889, and 
the report of proceedings filled twenty-eight 
| thousand three hundred pages. 

In an uneventful period, then, with nothing 
especially to excite or disturb the country, the 
number of pages filled by the proceedings of a 
single Congress 1s greater than during the whole 
period of the war, with all its mighty issues at 
stake. 

In an earlier era of the Government the con- 
trast would seem still stronger. Take the first 
eighteen Congresses, from 1789 to 1825,—thirty- 
six years,—from the inauguration of Washington 
to the inauguration of John Quincy Adams. All 
the discussions on the subject of setting the 
Federal Government in motion, which were very 
able, and at that time supposed to be very long; 
all the proceedings on funding the National Debt; 
all the discussions on the famous Jay Treaty ; all 
the debates during the stormy administration of 
the elder Adams; all the debates for the periods 
of Jefferson and Madison, on tho Embargo and 
the War of 1812; all the proceedings for the ten 
years following the Treaty of Ghent; in short, 
the entire proceedings of Congress, under Wash- 
ington, Jobn Adams, Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe are recorded in twenty-six thousand 
pages, actually less by two thousand three hun- 
dred than were recorded in the debates of both 
sessions of the Fiftieth Congress, and very little 
more than the words of the first session of the 
Fifty-firet. Congress, which adjourned on the 
First day of October last. 

Other comparisons of interest may be made 
readily. One of the most exciting Congresses— 
supposed to be one of the most important ever 
held in the ante-bellum period—was the Thirty- 
first, beginning March 4, 1849, and ending March 
4, 1851. The Compromise measures of 1850, in- 
volving all the phases of the Slavery question as 
it then existed, called forth a debate which for 
thoronghness and ability has perhaps never been 
equalled, certainly never surpassed, in the history 
of the Government, 

Men who naturally belonged toa former period 
—Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, Cass—were 
there in full vigor; and the younger men of 
prestige and power—Seward, Douglas, Chase, 
Jefferson Davis, Rusk of Texas—were also there 
in all the strength of mature manhood. 

Four years later, the Thirty-third Congress 
convened, extending from March 4, 1853, to 
March 4, 1855. 1t was, if possible, even a more 
exciting and excited body than the Thirty-first. 
It was the Congress which repealed the Missouri 
Compromise—a measure which led to unparalleled 
acrimony and recrimination in debate. All the | 
deep feeling which had been exhibited on the | 
| Slavery question in the Thirty-first Congress was 
greatly intensified, and the debates lasted on this 
single question for many months. 

The first session of the Thirty-first lasted until 
September Thirtieth, and that of the Thirty-third 
until August Seventh, and the proceedings of 
both Congresses filled only twenty-three thousand 
pages, less by one thousand four hundred pages 
than the record of the proceedings of the first 
session of the Fifty-first Congress. 

To make a comprehensive and most suggestive 
comparison, let it be stated that from the inaugu- 
ration of Washington, in 1789, to the close of the 
Civil War, in 1865, the report of the proceedings 
of Congress, for the entire seventy-six years, filled 
one hundred and seventy-seven thousand four 
hundred and ninety pages. From the close of the 
Civil War in 1865 to the first day of October last, 
being twenty-five years, the number of words 
employed in reporting Congress was two hundred 
and eighty-one million. 

Hence the Congressional reports for the Inst 
twenty-five years contained one hundred and 
three million five hundred thousand words more 
than all the reports from 1789 to 1865. 

It should of course be said that the reports of 
the seventy-six years were not throughout in as 
full detail as the more recent and current reports, 
| but that is the very thing that makes the first 
‘class valuable, and practically ruins the second 
class to the ordinary reader by its inaccessibility. 
The Annals of Congress in the first thirty-six 
years named are readily accessible, easily handled, 
and well indexed, and give an accurate report of 
all the proceedings and of all the speeches that 
| had special value. 

If the proceedings of Congress for the next 
thirty-six years from this time are reported upon 
the increasing ratio that has distinguished the 
reports since the close of the war, the aggregate 
will probably require four hundred large volumes, 
or six hundred million words—equivalent to a 
library of more than twelve hundred volumes of 
the ordinary octavo and duodecimo editions. 

This evil has grown to euch gigantic propor- 
tions that every one will admit a reform is not 
only necessary but inevitable. As to the various 
phases of that reform, much might be said. At 
the same time it would involve personal criticism, 
not of individuals but of classes; and if the 
reports are limited to readable dimensions, the 











reduce the list of eligibles for effective service in 
Congress. 








remote, if not the immediate, effect would be to | 
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The methods of reform might, therefore, better 
be left to the day when Congress is ready to enter 
upon tho work. It is sufficient at present to call 
attention to the abuse, and to illustrate its magni- 
tude. 

egg A 


For the Companion. 


MY PET. 


Going into my study one morning, I saw some- 
thing strange on the table. Upon examination 1 
found a wooden, wire-windowed cage, and in it 
@ white rat. 1 did not then inquire who had 
put it there, but carefully inspected the cage and 
Tat at my leisure. Fora time I did not open the 
lid, fearing that the little occupant might escape; 
but after a while I became 60 curious to see it that 
I overcame my scruples, and lifting the cover, 
saw the creature lying quictly in a little loft-nest 
which had a ladder leading up to it. 

Totty—I named her Totty on the spot—looked 
sleepily up, stretched, and then settled into sleep 
again, taking no more notice of me than if 1 had 
been a fly on the window. I wanted to take her 
out, but dared not, fearing she might resent such 
intrusion, and bite me. In time I grew to know 
better, and handled her as much as I pleased. 

‘In two or three days 1 became so bold as to 
take her out and hold her in my hands, and as 
she did not struggle nor bite, I decided that she 
did not object to it at all, but rather liked the 
notice taken of ber. 

After that I sometimes carried her about with 
me, and horrified not a few people who saw her 
mysteriously appearing and disappearing about 
my person. She liked my cont-sleeve best, and 
would lie in it for hours, warm as toast, and 
asleep most of the time. I grew so fond of Totty 
that I often caressed her, and though very likely 
she wondered at it, she never resisted more than 
at times gently to put up her little pink paw, and 
push away my hand. 

As the entrance to the loft-nest at the top of the 
ladder to Totty’s cage was hardly large enough, 
I made a larger cage of wood and wire, and put 
her into her new home. She did not at first seem 
inclined to take to it, love of familiar places 
being as strong with her as with us, perhaps; 
but upon climbing all over it, and finding that 
she could move about in it more easily than in 
the old cage, and noting, also, that there were 
several ‘nice ladders to run up aud down, she 
evinced her satisfaction by taking all the hay in 
the old cage and removing it to tho new. 

What a mighty bustle she made of it, to be 
sure! Such a pushing and tugging! Sometimes 
she would lift the hay up over the edge of the old 
cage, and drop it into the other,—they stood side 
by side,—or she would jump down and push it 
up, with such force as would have completely 
exhausted any. less enterprising animal; but 
‘Totty was 8 worker, and did not leave off until 
she had her new home fitted to suit her ideas of 
housekeeping. She even carried a dozen nuts 
across the room to the cage, storing them away 
in the nut-bin in her eagerness to be quite at 
home. 

I grew accustomed to having Totty at the table 
when I ate, and nothing amused me more than to 
see her pranks as she wandered about among the 
oases of eatables. She had a sort of routine 
which she regularly followed. She would first 
climb the milk or water pitcher, and standing on 
the edge upon her bind-feet, would dip the liquid 
ont with her fore-feet,—or hands, as I called 
them,—sometimes using two, and sometimes one. 
‘This was always done so gracefully that I enjoyed 
the drink all the more for her play with it. 

‘The next thing would be to come to my plate 
and eat daintily from it. Having found out 
what I had for my meal, she would walk all over 
the table, nibbling at the various viands until her 
little stomach was exceedingly full. She was 
especially fond of new bread, and would eat a 
small cave into a loaf if I permitted. Sitting 
upright, she would hold the loaf firmly with her 
hands, and then eat as if her life depended upon 
it, now and then stopping to look up, as much as 
to say, ‘Jsn’t this just delicious!” 

It would be impossible to tell all the pretty 
ways she had. After she had finished her meal, 
she would go and stand at the edge of the table 
and gaze at vacancy with a fixed expression, 
looking very mysterious, and keeping ber whis- 
kers going at such a rate that they glimmered— 
and that was all there was to be seen of them. 

Of course the routine was varied at times. For 
instance, if she was unusually hungry, she would 
show a little forethought, and seizing a lump of 
sugar in her mouth, would go to the edge of the 
table where there was a convenient chair—this 
failing she would use me—and climbing down, 
would run across the floor to her cage and stow 
the tidbit away, making it rattle as she vigorously 
pushed and patted it into place in the corner. In 
this way she would convey twenty or thirty 
pieces, according to the amount in the bowl, and 
finally, all being snug, she would proceed to take 
a “good square meal.” 

Sometimes I played tricks with her. Among 
them was this: Taking a bag of nuts into the 
corner opposite the one in which her cage stood, 
and shaking it to attract her attention, I soon had 
her at work carrying the nuts m her mouth, one 
ata time. When she had them all in her house, 
yand while she went on searching for more, 1 
i would take some away from her board, and give 
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them to her to carry back again, Often she no- 
ticed that her heap had diminished; and then she 
would set off with a will, as if determined to get 
the nuts all in or perisb. Often I played with her 
in this way for an hour ata time, pleased to wateb 
the pretty little creature come and go, noticing 
that she always took the same path and never 
tired. 

Totty’s principal liking was for griddle-cakes- 
She would hunt all over the table for them when- 
ever she smelled them, and, if 1 hid them from 
her, made much ado until she found them. ‘Then 
it was her tarn to make the cake disappear! 
When there was but little left, she would look 
about for another; and if she found it, would 
take it to her cage, lifting it up before her so that 
all there was to be seen of Totty, at times, was & 
pink nose, whiskers and a griddle-cake coming 
along as if by magic! Sometimes she stepped on 
the cake, and then there was a tumble; but that 
made no difference. She got the cake home and 
hidden in spite of all obstacles. 

Totty was a very clean little rat, and was always 
washing herself. Her way of washing was pretty. 
She would hold her hands to her mouth and clean 
them; then she would rub them up and down the 
side of her face rapidly, reaching behind her ears 
at times. Then she would swing herself around, 
still sitting up, and wash the right and then the 
left side of her body, chewing refractory tufts of 
hair, and finishing by taking her tail in ber bands 
and scrubbing it, as it were. Often, when she 
did this, she would lose her balance and roll over, 
but this was of no consequence to her. She would 
go on with her toilet all the same, lying on her 
back or side. 

For a long time Totty was my only pet. But 
one morning I saw alittle old man walking along, 
leading a small, brown, short-haired dog without 
atail. On this dog’s back were three white rats; 
and I could not resist the temptation to take one 
home for a companion to Totty. I bonght one, 
made a new cage, large enough for both rats, 
and put them in it, cach in its own space, and 
watehed them. Totty bristled and puffed, and 
Tatty—that was the name 1 gave the other— 
kept quiet, as much as to say, “Oh, you needn’t 
mind me, I'm only Tatty!" 

‘About a week afterward I let them both out. 
In a moment the two rats were caressing each 
other with delight, and from that time were the 
best of friends. 

Not long after that I met again the little old 
man with the dog and rats, and bought of him 
another rat, who was so soft and gentle that I at 
once called him “Gentleman Tooty.” Taking 
hin home in my pocket, I introduced him to the 
other two. They took slight notice of him at 
first. After a while his gentle manners made 
them kinder, and all three were good friends. 
‘They ate their meals together, and played about 
the ladders as if they were born gymnasts. 

This addition to my rat family made it neces- 
sary to have a larger cage. 1 built one with three 
compartments, all provided with ladders and 
places for food and drink—as jolly a cage as ever 
a rat lived in. 

One morning, upon opening her compartment, 
I saw that Tatty had a wee ratin her nest. Tatty 
was happy and indefatigable, and bronght up 
that pink, hairless, unopen-eyed baby rat in the 
most astonishing manner. Totty, the eldest, and 
the first rat, was also highly delighted at the 
affair. Whenever I would permit, she got into 
Tatty’s compartment and made a great time over 
the young one, whom I named Tutty; and they 
never on any account fought over it or lost sight 
of it, but did all that could be done to make it 
comfortable. 

‘Tutty grew to mature rat-hood, and, in the 
course of time, I had thirty-four rats from this 
small beginning! My little family never increased 
after that, and, really, 1 had as many as I wanted. 

It was highly amusing to watch the elder rats 
take care of the younger ones. Totty, Tatty and 
Tutty constantly brought the stragglers back 
again to the place where they slept,—I had 
arranged a big loft for ail,—and they had to sub- 
mit to this until they were large enough success- 
fully to resist their parents. 

‘All these rats showed characters of their own. 
Totty was gentle, loving and wise. Tatty was 
kind to the little ones, but apt to ‘boss” the 
others. Tutty was concerned with nothing and 
nobody but her own fat self. Gentleman’? Tooty 
ate and slept and let the world wag on. The 
thirty ratties were of various dispositions, from 
kindness to selfishness, and it was a sight to see 
them rush pellmell for a bit of food thrown in to 
them. 

“Grandma” Totty bad that family in her 
special care, and did all that she could for them. 
‘As she grew old they sometimes treated her rather 
roughly, but she never retaliated, and it was 
touching to see Tatty come to her rescue when 
balf a dozen ratties jumped over Totty in their 
eagerness to get something away that she was 
eating. Tatty sent them right and left, and then 
she and Totty ate the food together. 

They did one thing that was most extraordi- 
nary. A whole row of them would cling to the 
wire sides of the cage and, opening their tiny 
pink mouths, gape, one and all at the same time, 
as if they were drilled to perform that way every 
morning. 

‘Totty went beyond them all in her sweetness of 
character. Many times she would go to sleep in 
my hands, lying in any position in which I might 





happen to hold her,—often on her back,—her little 
hands clasped together, twitching in her dreams; 
and would stay as long as I would hold ber, never 
once waking, and having no fear that she would 
come to harm while I held her in her sleep. She 
was a wonderful rat! N 
Cleanly kept and kindly treated, there is no 
animal, within my knowledge, balf so intelligent 
and sweet in nature asa rat, white or browns 
and this in spite of all prejudice to the contrary. 
Keep the rats in a cage made wholly of wire, with 





My White Rats. 


a movable tray. Give them little or no meat, 
put almost anything else. Keep them warm and 
dry, and they will live for years, and be mean- 
time the most cunning and interesting of pets. 
WALp GUSTAFSON. 





For the Companion. 


THE SQUIRE’S PERQUISITE. 


“Tt ought to be here by this time,” said the 

postmaster of Darby, as he shuffled in from taking 

a squinting view through his fist down the “turn- | 
pike.” ) 
“Well, I can't wait. If anything comes, send 

it up.” Jake Perkins picked up his molasses-jug | 
and went out. 

The Darby mail was late; and when, a few | 
minutes later, some one announced the approach | 
of the mail, the postmaster felt called upon to 

vindicate his own position by censure of the mail- 

carrier, who clambered slowly out of the dilap- | 
idated old buggy called the ‘‘stage."" 

“You must have a powerful heavy mail, you're 

so long getting here," he began. 

“Always have a heavy mail when Billy's 

aboard,” said Uncle Billy Tate, winking as he 

entered with his usual deliberation and threw the 

mail pouch with a circular motion over the coun- | 
ter and around behind the small cluster of boxes 

known as the Darby post-office. 

“That may all be so,” said the Squire, “but 

the people of this town don’t feel obliged to wait 

all day on a government official, on no solider 

ground than his being fat and his horse lean. 

This office-is run for the people, not for a people, 

and they want their news on time.” 

“The news'll keep,”’ said one. 

“An’ the Squire'll never let his perkisites spoil 

a-layin’,”” remarked another, with a wink. 

These frequenters of the combination village 

store and post-office knew that the Squire at 

least wanted the news; and it was no secret that 

the newspapers and postal-cards that came in the 

mail for the families living on the outlying bills, 

gave him an opportunity for supplying his 

wants—an opportunity not enjoyed by the less 

favored residents. 

In reality the Squire bad rejoiced over this fact 
when he took the office, looking upon it as one of 
the perquisites of the position, and “perquisites” 
he always had an eye upon. 

He had always reasoned that any one had a 
right to make a good thing when he could. If 
he had a better chance than most people for news, 
why, if there was anything to be made out of it, 
who had a better right to use it? 

He distributed the matter among the boxes, 
with great deliberation, and entered the sitting- 


had departed. He slipped a postal-card into his 
wife's hand. 

“Perkinses coming, S'liny.” 

In a very short time his wife thrust her head 
into the store. 

“Why, it don't concern us; there's no news 
on it,” she said, with evident disappointment. 
“What of it?” she questioned, as she slid hack to 
the office and reached up to place the postal-card 
among the P's. 

“C'll put that card up, S'liny. Just you leave 
it down there. So you think that isn’t news, and 
don’t concern us! Well, I reckon it does. 
wait till I get this mackerel kit down cellar. 

Presently he came up from the cellar. “Isn't 
it eleven miles to Perkins’s?"" be asked. “And 
isn't Raf free as water with his money? The 
man that takes ‘em up there's going to get paid 
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for it, and I'm going to be that man,”” 


room adjoining the store as soon as the crowd |' 


«You! Why, Dan'l, where's your t'other 
horse and your wagon ?”” 

«]'ve thought that out. Fry's mare for a half- 
dollar, and Job's big wagon another, and I'll clear 
a full five on it.” i 

«But Jake'll go after ’em, sure, if he gets wind 
of it.” 

«Just 60! But he's got to get wind of it. To- 
day's Monday, and I'm thinking he won't get 
that card before Thursday. See?" 

“La, yes, 1 see, but don’t you go to doing 








anythirig against the law, Dan’l.” 
“Well, ‘tisn’t against the law to for- 
The card was whisked among 











ne papers as a customer entered. 
Thursday morning found the Squire 
at the early train, but there was no one 





there answering to the Perkinses’ rela- 
tives. 

“Perhaps the folks you are looking for will 
come on the night express," said the conductor, 
of whom he inquired. “That's due at 6: 

“At six o'clock it'll be dark,"” he mused, “and 
they'll pay almost any price to get there. I'll 
wait; but what ails that horse's foot?” 

Inspection proved that the borrowed animal 
had cast a shoe, which had to be set. Then he 
had to have crackers and cheese for the day of 
waiting; but night and the express came at last, 
and no Perkinses upon it! 

“Well, it’s queer, mighty queer!” mused the 
Squire, as he drove slowly homeward. “They 
said Thursday, and here "tis Thursday night— 
Whoa-p!" 

He had run full into a wagon which was being 
driven along the dark road. By the light of a 
matcli he discovered a badly wrenched wheel. 

“You come, Dan'l?” 

It was late when his wife peered out into the 
gloom as he stumbled in out of the dark. 

“Yes, I have, and that's more than other folks 
have!” he answered, gruffly. 

“Didn't Raf's folks come ?”” 

“No, they didn’t, and I don’t see what folks 
want to be writing to make folks traipse "round 
after them for like this all for nothing! Any- 
body been for the mail ?”” ; 

“No, but a man’s been here to buy the old 
gray, and he said he guessed, seeing that neither 
you nor the horse was here, he’d back down.” 

«Jiminetty | If 1 didn’t forget I'd set the day! 
‘There's the last chance gone to get rid of Bob. 
I tell you, S'liny, those Perkinses ought to pay 
ime for this! I'll be out nigh three dollars before 
1 get through with that wheel business!” he 
groaned. “And all because they didn’t come up 
to their word.” 

Next day, after the Squire had distributed the 
mail, Jacob Perkins entered the store. 

“Hello, Squire! What's the matter with Uncle 
Sam this week 2” 

“Uncle Sam?” the Squire asked, somewhat 
agitated. Did Perkins know anything about that 
postal ? 

“Yes, he’s powerfully behind time. I didn’t 
know but Uncle Billy ‘d had the apoplexy or his | 
horse *d got choked by an extra oat, and govern- | 
ment hed stopped accordin'ly. I ought to have | 
had a postal from nephew Raf last Monday. 

“Perhaps it got delayed. Lots of new men in 
the service, and Darby's out in the country. 
Maybe that’s it.” ; 

He handed out the card with an effort at uncon- 
cerned indifference. 

“] should say ‘twas—and the day after ther 
fair. If I'd got it when I ought, he wouldn't’ 
‘ve had to got a livery and express-wagon to 
bring ‘em all up, and their trunks.” 

“Hey! Raf come?” the Squire exclaimed. 

“Bag and baggage, Tuesday, just as he wrote 
he would.” 

“Tuesday! You sure it was Tuesday ?"” 

The Squire's surprise had got the better of his 
discretion. 

“See for yourself. It's plain as daylight.” 

“Why isn’t that an / in there?” The Squire 
pointed to the word, as he viewed it through his 
glasses. 

“No, sir! You aint so used to Raf’s writing as 
we are.”" 

Perkins laughed, knowing the Squire's curi- 
osity. “As 1 was saying, if I'd have known it in 
time, I'd have got you to go after “em—I was 
working so like a beaver, and the roads are bad. 
You might as well have had that ten dollars Raf 
threw away on the livery fellers—an’ better, too. 
1 told him so." 

“s'liny 




















“Why, what's the matter, Dan'l?" his wife 


asked in rising accents of alarm, as he put his 
head in at the door a few moments after Perkins’s 
departure, a woe-begone expression on his face. 
“One of your attacks coming on?”” 

«g'liny, the Perkinses have come—the whole 
family.” 

«Land sakes!” She bounced up indignantly. 
“When 2?” 

“Tuesday,” he answered, slowly and solemnly. 
«Just what that postal said, too. Here we both 
of us had that thing here since Monday, and read 
it Thursday every time. And if I'd been attend- 
ing to my own business I'd ‘a’ made ten dollars. 
‘As ‘tis I'm out of pocket instead of in.” 

“Jt's a mortal shame!” she exclaimed, sympa- 
thetically. “Folks ought to stop writing cards if 
they can't write ‘em plain enough to be read 
straight.”” 

“Well, | can tell you what's right now.” He 
sat down impressively on the nearest nail-keg. 
“If this government expects I'm going to spend 
my time making out its postal-cards to get news, 
it's going to find itself much mistaken, that's 
all.” 

He went back to the post-office with his new 
determination and a dejected air. His perquisite 
had lost its value, and such open communications 
in Uncle Sam's mail were thereafter passed by 
unnoticed. When his lessened stock of informa- 
tion became a matter of comment, as occurred 
very soon, he had but one explanation. 

“News,” he declared, ‘isn’t to be depended 
on. 

But to S'liny he remarked, “It's losing busi- 
ness attending to other folks's affairs without being 
asked.” 

So it is a question whether his disastrous specu- 
lation ever forced upon him a conviction of the 
truth in Jake Perkins's opinion, delivered to Raf 
with a knowing chuckle: 

“The Squire haint got as much of a nose for 
news as he had "fore he got his come-uppences. 1 
reckon he's learned that his ‘perkisites’ pay best 
when they're taken on the square.” 

Sanan Brerck SCARROROUGH. 
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PURE PLEASURES. 


Fresh as the houres may all your pleasures be, 
And healtbfull as Eternitie ! 

Sweet as the floure’s first breath, and close 
‘As th’ unseen spreadings of the Rose 

‘Whou she unfolds her curtaiued head, 

And makes her bosome the Sun’s bed 


—Henry Vaughan, 1646. 
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PURSER WATKINS. 


[For this Story the author recelved, the Third, Prize, 
"two Hundred and Fifty Dollars, offered by the 
Publishers of Tik Compaxion for the third best 
Story of Adventure, competition ‘of 1889.) 

There was a fierce competition on Puget Sound 
between two rival lines of steamers. For a long 
time one company had controlled the trafic be- 
tween Victoria and Tacoma, but when some enter- 
prising men started an opposition line, there was 
a sharp struggle between the two. 

I obtained a position as assistant engineer on one 
of these opposition boats. She was a steamer 
called the Occident, brought from San Francisco, 
where she had been used about the Bay. 

The chief engineer was named George Starr. 
He was a grim, elderly man, who never spoke 
unless he was addressed, and then replied in the 
fewest words possible. Ie was a good mechanic, 
and kept the machinery in as good working order 
as it was possible to keep it. 

The Occident's engine was probably the most 
complicated and untrustworthy piece of machinery 
afloat. Sometimes the steamer would make excel- 
lent time, easily distancing any steamer on the 
Sound. At other times she could, only with the 
greatest difficulty, be made to move at the rate 
of eight miles an hour. 

Ordinarily the trip from Victoria to Tacoma, 
touching at Port Townsend and Seattle, occupied 
about twenty hours; sometimes we would do it in 
seventeen, and again we would be twenty-five or 
thirty hours on the trip. Once, to our great cha- 
grin, we were forty hours on the way. 

Our orders were to make time at all hazards. The 
travelling public on Puget Sound cared little In 
those days for safety, aud a great deal for arriving 
nt thelr destination in the shortest possible time. 

‘The Captain knew every foot of the Sound by 
day or night. He never tied up for storm, fog or 
darkness, but drove the Occident to her destination. 
Years of exposure to the rains and fogs had given 
him a disease of the lungs. Often he stood fu the 
pilot-house all night when he should have been in 
bed, but he had a family dependent upon him, and 
must keep going. 

‘The purser waa a young man who had been edu- 
ented to the business on the Columbia River. He 
was bright, dapper, energetic, wide-awake, red- 
haired and red-moustached. ITis obliging disposi- 
tion made him a great favorite on the Sound. He 
was, too, always looking out for the interests of 
his employers. 

‘The steamers of both lines left the terminal ports, 
Victoria and Tacoma, at the same hour, and the 
boats lay at adjacent docks. Competition had re 
duced fares and freights to a very low figure, and 
the rush of lusiness was tremendous. Our lower 
deck was crowded at every trip with freight and 
Chinamen, while every state-room was occupied, 
and the saloon floor often covered with mattresse 

As the hour for departure approached, the 
were crowds shouting, pushing and struggling on 
the docks; freight was being rapidly run on board, 
and carriages and wagons were In seemingly inex 
tricable confusion. 

On these occasions Harry Watking, our purzer, 
seemed to be everywhere at once, securing bust 
neas for hia boat by means that were extraordinary 
and often comical. 
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One evening we lay at Tacoma, preparing for ' 
the trip north, The hour of starting was ten 
o'clock, and tt lackei but twenty minutes of the 
time. Our trip down had been the fastest on 
record; we had distanced our competitor by more 
than four hours, and taken the cream of the busi. stretched out hils arms to their utmost extent. 
hess at Port Townsend and Seattle. Just then Harry Watkins looked in over the halt. 
I was in good spirits, and even George Starr's | door. 
grim face relaxed a little when he looked over the | “of ait the nights ever saw on the Sound,” he 
machinery, which, after hard work, we had suc. | sald, “this ie the worst. I thought Columbia River 
ceeded In getting Into passable shape. | tog coutan't be benten, but it's nothing to thie. 
“If we don't beat our own record this trip," How are the children getting along? You 


















‘8 expecting us, and wor 
far off, | guess. She sald tn ber last leteer she 
foe ae cuuay to see me and Ally. My father he’s ' quarter aft, there 
fot a Job at dxhing on the Sound. He 
Nehernan. He's caught salmon wo lou 


© from any part of our steamer, We all rove near together, and drifted raptaly 
Away from the wreck. So dense was the fox that, 
In a few moments, we float slght of everything, 
although we could plainly hear the cries and 
screams of the drownlug people. 

Presently Watkins exclaimed, “Billy, one of the 
life-preservers is gone!" 
Before I had time to use the Spenking-tube, the | 1 saw that the Mfe-preserver he had strapped on 
quick, sharp clang of the Bong sounded, giving the | the little girl had broken loose, and was nowhere tu 
signal to go ahead, followed Immediately by the | be seen. The Preservers would support fairly welt 
full-speed bell. the welght of one person; but I saw that tt would 








‘Hullo! 








J eprang to th reer 
tat Samiring own afer wabog tm ute!, RO e e cien an nnn ans i ye ae yah 
pilcated repairs, “I'm mistaken very much. | Their g fo send them by the | were realized; the engine Would not move. Fran. a a. 





“Billy,” anid he, 
water this way. 1 


1 can't keep her above the 
going to put my life-preserver 





“Don't be too sure," sald Starr Navigation boat; but Irushed her over te our ticket 

Having a few moments to spare, 1 went to the ofice, and Uecame 
zangway of the boat and glanced out. It waa a | safe delivery of those young ones.” 
cold, dripping night. The fog was ao dense that} He eyed them solemnly aa he spoke. 
the lanterns on the dock made Ittle points of | we're Stepping off lively to-night, eh? Navigation 
yellow light, revealing nothing. boat ‘way behind.” 

‘Trucks loaded with freight were coming down| “Yes shes Going pretty well to-night,” 1 ead, 
the gang-plank with a crash and a rattle. ‘but there's no telling how long It will Inet, She's 


very uncertain.” 
The Purser's Charges. “Well, Pl relieve 


Heally J strove to sturt tt, but without avail, Again 
and again came the sharp, impatient clang of the 
Bags and | heard once more the scream of terron 

1 Knew that if that engine could be started acol- 
Uston would probably be prevented, but in spite of 
all my efforts, it remained immovable. 


A Collision. 


Just then Starr, aroused by the stopping of the 


engiue and the r 
1 was just turning away when Harry Watkins | Billy; and much obliged for taking care of "em. linto the eaglierogat I ‘saw bm eelte areaeed 


came sliding down the gang-plank. In one arm he | But what I'm to do with the youngsters 1 don't ' 
carried a little girl, while with his other hand he | know. They've second-class tckets, only. Idon't | rene ee nae Ari among the works, and 1 
Uragged 8 boy about nine years old. {ike to turn them in with that crowd.” The next moment came a grindin; Ih. Th 
Hadn't time to go around by the passenger | “Leave = here,” I sald. “I'l be on duty till Occident heeled sharply over to the eartoanh The 
gangway,” he said, breathlessly. “Here, Billy,” | we get to Seattle. It’s a pity to disturb the little Ni x o whic! 
gone catght cant ore y: i bow of the Navigation Company's steamer, which 
“stow these kids about 
the engine-room some. 
where where it’s warm. 
They're ‘most froze: 
voor ttle things! 11 
take care of ‘em when 
we get under way.” 

Thrusting the little girl 
Into my arms, he was off 
like a flash. 

The little girl, who was 
about four years old, was 
trembling violently trom 
cold and excitement. 1 





“But,” sald 1, “how will that help you? It won't 
eupbert any more weight upon her thun upon yu 

“No, perhaps not," he gasped, between 
breaths, “but she'll be safer at any rate Billy, 1 
don’t want to die, but I'd rather die than let these 
children drown. They'd have been safe aboard 
ihe other boat if tt haut been for my meddling. 
I’ve got to see them through.” 

In spite of my remonstrances, he took off his 
life preserver, and strapped it upon the ehild, He 
qQuld swhm but Ii-te, and tt was hard work for hin 
fanike the change. When it was done, the ehitt 
Moated buoyantly, but his head was almout uncer 
water all the time. 

In the meantime we shouted ull we were ex 
hausted. ‘The sounds about us grew fewer, the 

i ‘ter; we could hear the splash of oars, but 
no boats came our way. 

I felt « numbness creepiug over ine, and 1 saw 
Watkins's face deathly.white against the gray 
Nater of the Sound, almost overwhelmed. He wae 
“truggling violently to keep afloat, but with his re 




































collar. Then I knew no more. 
When I recovered consctousness, a few minutes 
‘ater, I found myself ina boat with two men, one 








made my way carefully of whom was wra 

pin, 
among the piles of freight the children with hig 
and crowds of Chinamen warm, thick coat. The 


that blocked the main 
deck to the engine-room, 
through a narrow passage 
piled high with freight. 

The engine-room was a 
comfortable place. There 
was a brond cushioned 
seat acroas the end. 

As I came in, the Cap. 
tain was leaning over one 
of the half-doors that 
opened into the side pas. 
sages, talking with the 
chief engineer. He was 
on his way to the pilot. 
house to spend the long, 
cold, wet night there. No 
one else op board was 
capable of running the 
Occident in such a fog as 
this. His glistening eyes, hollow cheek: 


other was chating my 
hands. The boy was cry 
ing. “Father! Father! 
and the little girl was 
Strongly clasped in the 
man’s arins. 

Tt was the children's 
father, who had been fish 
Ing near the scene of the 
disaster. It was not very 
strange, under the cir 
cumstances, that It was he 
who happened to pick us 
up. 

“Where ts Harry Wat 
kins?” J eried, as soon ax 
T could find my votce. 

“That must have been 
the man who went down 
Just before we could get 
hold of him,” aid the 











and there's 








hacking cough told plainly enough he should | room enough for the boy to fisherman, 

have been in his bed rather than in the pilot.hunu sleep on the seat. “They wun’ be in ny way.” Harry C. SticKyey. 
J placed the ttle girl in one corner of the cush. “All right,” sald he, “I'll just make a pillow for 

foned veat, and told the boy to climb up beside her, | the litle girl, and settle the boy right.” had overhauled us aoe 

and keep perfectly quiet. He opened the door and came in. Ina few min- | while we were runmng at half. UNAPPRECIATED. 


Starr growled a little at having the engine-room 
“littered up with passengers.” 

“Ob, we can’t be particular these times,” said 
the Captain. “There's no part of the boat where 
Watkins wouldu’t stow people for the anke of get. 
ting business. I hope we'll make as good time ae 
we did coming down.” 

“There's no depending on that machine,” said 
Starr. 

_She looks pretty well now,” said the Captain. 

“Yes, Billy has polished her up pretty bright.” 
But he shook his head as he spoke. 

“Well, do your best, boya, to get her through on 
fime,” sald the Captain, walking slowly away, 
coughing as he went, 

Promptly at the hour the start was made. The 
complicated old engine creaked and strained as ite 
many parta were put in motion, Starr handled the 
engine. I stood by ready to give assistance. 

When we were off, I never saw the Occident en. 
gine work more smoothly. With a good pressure 
of steam, the various parts click.clacked merrily, 
and the boat moved ahead at n good rate. 

T stood the first watch. Before Starr retired, he 


utes he had arranged a very comfortable bed for 
both. 

“Oh, T'm used to it," he said; “I'm the oldest of 
a family of nine. This is the most comfortable 
place in the boat, 

“I wouldn't like to have anything happen to these 
children,” said the purser, seriously, pausing at 
the door. “I don’t know what makes me feel so, 
but I'll never take the responstbility of doing any 
thing ke this ugain. It’s all right for people who 
voluntarily take their chances with ua, but to force 
children, with no one in particular to look after 
them, on board this boat, 1s another thing.” 

Watking went away, glancing back at the chil. 
dren. 

In 4 short time the boat settled down into com. 
Parative quiet. The chattering of the Chinamen 
ceased, the thumping caused by the men moving 
the freight was stilled and nothing was heard but 
the hissing of the steam, the clucking of the engine 
and the paddles beating the water, as the Occident 
Tushed rapidly along through the fog. 


A Series of Accidents. 


Speed, struck us on the port-quarter aft of the 
baddle-box, and cut through the guard deep into 
the hull of the Occident. 

Amid the crashing timbers, and the clouds of 
steam escaping from a broken pipe, Harry Watkins 
came bounding into the engine-room. 

“Billy,” he shouted, “I must look after these 
children; I promised to!” 

He enatched up the little girl, who had awakened 
and was erying loudly. 

The Occident would probably sink in a few min. 
utes, for there was. hole in her side through which 
the water was rushing with frightful speed. It 
had already reached the furnace fires. 

Some Ife-preservers tung in the engine-room 
These I seized, and throwing two to Watkine, 
buckled one upon myself and another on the 
boy. 

J looked around for Starr, but could not see hin. 
He died at his post, 

Seeing that I coul be of no further use in the 
engine-room, I followed Watkins, who, carrying the 
girl and leading the boy, was stumbling to the 
starboard gangway. 


Noble deeds are hetd tn honor, 
But the wide world sadly needs 
Hearts of patience to unravel 
‘The worth of common deeds, 


————~e+___ 
For the Companion. 
; TRADING WITH A BUMBOAT-MAN. 
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In the eyes of the law, a sailor ts regarded as 
entitled to almost as much protection as an Infant. 
and Jack often ts an infant—a great, hulking 
Infant, no doubt, but still an infant, in hls helpless 
ness on shore. Even in foreign climes, and aboard 
his own ship, Jack ts extremely likely to be victim. 
ized; and of all the sharpers whom he meets on 
his travels, none is more subtle and yet more osten. 
sibly honest than the bumboutanan, 

Did you ever meet a bumboat-man? If not, take 
a trip with me to Calcutta, and J will Introduce you 
to the king of his claus. 

Our good ship Electron is bound up the Hoogly 
to load at Calcutta for the United Kingdom. The 
| Pilot ts picked up off the Sandheuda. 





rent Wo look for the Navigation Company's bout, 
but returned and said that he could not see ten 
feet from the guard, 


Their Story. 


About half an hour afterward 1 eat down upon 
the broad, cushioned seat beside the bo; keeping 
iy eves upon the engine. ‘There were uot many 
moments during the whole trip when cither Starr 
or myself was not watching that engine. 

“Please, sir, how soon before we get there?" 

he little girl was fast asleep, but the boy was 
sitting bolt upright. They were healthy-looking 
children, poorly but neatly dressed—the little girl 
hay, Pretty, with a tangle of brown curls about 
her flushed face as he lay asleep In the corner, 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

‘Zo Seattle, and we want to get there awful 
quick, If you please, air.” 

“What's your hurry?" 1 asked, amused at the 
boy's earnestness, 

“Mother hasn't seen Ally and me for more than 
four months!” said he, confidently. 

“How's that?" T asked. 

‘Why, you wee, father and mother moved up to 
Seattle and left us with grandina titt they got set. 
ted. We were going by the other line.” 

“Were you, indeed! And what changed your 
minde?” 

10h the purser met grandma on the dock, and 
sald he'd take care of us, and he just kind of run 
us on this boat. It’s a good boat, isn’t 2” 

1 emiled, knowing Harry Watkins's way of pick 
Ing up passengers, 

“And who's to meet you tn Seattle?” 











We were about three hours out from Tacoma 
when I heard a commotion among the men for 
ward. Presently the bell sounded to go at half. 
speed. 

Soon I learned that the Captain had been taken 
suddenly ill, bleeding from the lungs, and had been 
carried to his room in an unconscious condition. 

The mate had taken charge, but was not at all 
sure where he was going, for the night was thick 
and black. 

This news made me very anxtous, for I knew 
that no man on board was capable of taking the 
Occident to Seattle on such a night as this except 
the Captain. * 

Soon the gong sounded the signal to stop the 
engine. We lay quiet. except for the alight rock- 
ing of the steamer caused by the ewell. 

As I stopped the engine, I noticed that something 
had gone wrong with the machinery. Just what it 
was I could not at the moment make out, but I 
was sure, from the jar I felt, that some part of the 
complicated machinery had got out of order, as 
It often did just ns suddenly. 

1 ran hastily over the engine, but could find 
nothing broken. I concluded that it must be in 
some of the many hidden parts. 

Expecting every moment to hear the signal to go 
ahead, I stepped to the speaking-tube which con. 
nected the engine.room with the room of the chief 
engineer, intending to call Starr. The apeaking. 
tube was near the «door, through which I could see 
out of the gangway over the guard, aft of the 
paddle-box. 

As! paused a moment at the door and glanced 
out, I was startled to hear a pecullar roar, 


Ee 





In the meantime the inates and crew were occu. 
pled In getting out the boats, which were few and 
almost useless, 

The frightened Chinamen were quict after the 
firat shock, and patiently submitted to be driven | 
back from the boats. 

The steamer with which we had collided had 
drifted away Into the fog, but her ebrill whlatie 
could be heard not far away. 

As Watkins reached the rail of the sinking 
steamer, a boat In charge of the second mate, full 
of passengers, was just pushing off. 

“Jump in, Watkins!” cried the officer. 

“Here, take these children!” said the purser. 

“Can't—hardly room for one,” sald the man. 
While he spoke, the men in the boat, fearing she 
would be overlonded, pushed off. 


A Promise Remembered. 


The Occident was now sinking rapidly. It was 
Plain she could float but a few moments longer. 

“We must jump into the water, and try to get as 
far away from the wreck as possible,"'I sald. “The 
boats from the other eteamer may pick us up. 

We made our Way to the stern, as that afforded 
the best chance of clearing the wreck. 

“Here, Watkins, let me take care of the boy!"| 
sald 1. “You can’t look after them both."" 

“Allright, Billy. Don't lose him. Their mother 
is waiting at Seattle for them, and I promised to 
see them safe there.” 

! grasped the boy by the hand. and holling him 
fast, jumped into the chilling waters of the Sound. 








Watking, holding the little girl In his arms, fol 


which I lowed immediately after me. 


‘Talk about “dudes!” There te nothing tn all the 
realms of foppery that can surpass the Calcutta 
pilot. When he boards a vessel he brings a whole 
establishment with him. He has three native ser. 
vants, und generally a cook. He has as many 
changes of raiment as Beau Brumme! had; and 
his servants fan him, dress him, shave him, wash 
him, and, tn fact, attend hin asif he were a help 
legs Invalid. 

In spite of all this effeminacy, the Calcutta pilot 
understands his business, and ts viriually master 
of the vessel from the time he boards her till he 
gives her up to the harbor-master. 

After an interesting sail of about a hundred 
miles up the Hoogly, the vessel is at last moored 
head and etern, in a triple line of about nine hun 
dred other eraft above Garden Reach, « beautiful 
suburb of the city. 

Among the first visitors to the ship are the bum 
boat-men, who importune the captain for a chance 
to supply the crew. It is the bumboat.man who 
caters to Jack’s taste for fruit, “soft tack” and 
€ag8; and, when he goes ashore, acts as his guide 
and purveyor. 

The men of the crew are generally allowed to 
Tun up an account of from ten to twenty rupees 
with him, according to the length of the vessel's 
stay in port; and this sum fs paid by the Cuptain, 
aul deducted from their wages at the end of the 
voyage. The bumboat-man who offers the skipper 
the largest bonus generally gets the job. 

The native who manages to curry favor with the 
Captain of the Electron styles himself “Yankee 
Sam,” and flies a burgee or swallow-tatled pen 





‘nant at the stern of his boat, with his Down-exst 





cognomen painted on it. Yankees are proverbi- 
ally smart, but this black impostor is capable of 
cheating the most knowing one that ever peddled 
clocks at home or traded to the East Indies. 

He appears as black a specimen of humanity 
as could be found anywhere, but he is clothed 
from head to foot in white satin-jean, and per- 


Trading with a Bumboat-Man. 


haps the contrast makes him look darker than he 
really is. 

‘As soon as he has ingratiated himself with the 
Captain, he goes forward among the boys and 
begins to call his rivals in trade black rascals, 
robbers, swindlers; nothing is too bad for them. 
Having exhausted his stock of slander, he opens 
a ledger account with the sailors, giving each 
man a page in his book. Then, making a signal 
to his assistants, who pull his boat up alongside, 
he begins to show off his stock in trade. 

‘There are beautiful loaves of milk-white bread, 
with pats of nice fresh butter beside them. Then 
come fruits of all kinds, including mangoes, 
bananas, pineapples and pomegranates; and here 
are dozens of fresh eggs. Another basket con- 
tains jars of preserves and pickles, with tins of 
sardines and pots of marmalade. 

Now he offers you a tempting cheese, and then 
turns suddenly to call your attention to a package 
of Burmese cheroots. But his eyes are wander- 
ing around in all directions, never still for a 
moment, and he is suspicious of the slightest 
movement on the part of his new customers. 

Each morning, just before breakfast, he pays 
the ship a visit, and the spread which every sailor 
has before him at that meal testifies to the grow- 
ing popularity of Yankee Sam. 

Sunday is his great trading day, and then it is 
that he shines forth in all his glory. On that day 
he wears a black suit and a beautifully lanndered 
white shirt, and jewels sparkle in his ears and on 
his fingers. 

The character of his merchandise is changed 
completely for that day. Here are elegantly 
embroidered garments for ladies, and lovely Cash- 
mere shawls and opera-cloaks; hand-wrought 
lace of the most costly kind; jewelry and ivory 
goods; sandal-wood boxes and cabinets and toy 
pagodas; Chinese and Japanese curios of every 
description; fans and fancy screens, and silk 
dress-goods in great quantity. 

This is Jack's opportunity to purchase presents 
for wife or sweetheart at home; and it is a poor 
Sunday when our friend does not make two or 
three hundred rupees out of our vessel alone. 

To look at him and hear him talk, one would 
think Yankee Sam one of the most honorable 
men alive. There is something almost ministerial 
about his appearance on Sunday. But, for all 
that, he is the agent of the worst cheats and 
swindlers in Calcutta. 

Every night his boat comes along under the 
bows of the Electron, and some of the crew go 
ashore to be introduced by him to some worthy 
“gentleman” of his acquaintance, who fleeces 
Jack, and shares the profits with Yankee Sam. 
‘The money expended, or rather squandered, on 
these occasions, is lent by the bumboat-man, and 
charged on his book to cigars or curios. 

He is continually prying around the forecastle, 
and if he sees a nice blanket or a good overcoat 
he will kindly inform the owner that he knows of 
a “gentleman” who would like to buy just such 
an article. 

The article probably goes ashore the same 
night, and is sold for a mere song. Yankee Sam 
pockets his commission, and poor Jack, when 
sober and homeward bound, off the Cape, suffers 
for want of the overcoat. 

“Liberty-day" is our bumboat-man’s harvest 
Now you see him at the head of a proces- 
sion composed of the ship's company in holiday 
attire. He has promised to “show them around,” 
and he does it well. Every buggy-driver, palan- 
quin-bearer aud bootblack knows our friend, 
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and the one who pays him best is recommended 
to the sailors. ’ 

‘The guide’s friends are as rascally as himeelf, 
so that poor Jack is unwittingly surrounded by 
thieves. In the bazaar he introduces his charges 
tothe hest paymaster. Sam backs up the dealers 
in the praise of their wares, and gets an absurdly 
large price for them while 
he appears to be making a 
good bargain for the pur- 
chasers. 

Each of our “liberty-men” 
takes a month’s pay ashore; 
and it ie safe to say that half 
of it finds its way, by a cir- 
cuitonus route, into the bum- 
boat-man’s pocket. 

The last week of the shi 
stay in port arrives, and then 
other attractions are added to 
our friend's stock in trade. 
These consist of live-stock— 
monkeys and parrots. 

Miserable green birds are 
sold to the men, with the 
solemn assurance that they 
come of a good race and will 
“talk like a Philadelphia 
lawyer” when a little older. 
Ten to one, before the ship 
reaches the Cape, each and 
all of them, bird and quad- 
ruped, will have found a 
watery grave. 

‘The day for sailing arrives. 
“Yankee Sam" goes aft to 
settle with the Captain, gets 
his money after some growl- 
ing at the amounts debited 
to the seamen, and leaves in 
the Captain’s hands a good 
round sum as bonus. Then 
he goes forward und shakes hands with the boys, 
wishing them a pleasant trip; and only when the 
moorings are cast off and the tug begins to forge 
ahead does he bid farewell to his customers—or 
his victims. 

Strange to say, though he has swindled them 
right and left, the sailors vow that he is the best 
fellow for a “native” that ever lived. In their 
future career, whenever they come across a fellow- 
seaman bound for Calcutta, they will recommend 
to him Yankee Sam, the king of bumboat-men. 

A. J. Gran’ 
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SCHOOL-GIRLS. 
They are brimming with Innocent laughter, 
They are blushing like bosoms of spring : 
Wil the fruit of their distant hereafter 
Be as sweet as the blossoming? 
Yet I would that life’s school were beginning, 
And I could commence it well. 
Selected. ~Julia Harris May. 


ge 
GERMAN EXPANSION. 


For many years the Germans have sturdily 
emulated the English in seeking to occupy and 
colonize distant regions, and to find new homtes 
and new occupations beyond seas. 

There are many reasons why large numbers of 
Germans should leave their native country to 
find larger opportunities elsewhere. Germany 1s 
overcrowded in population. Its soil is already 
scarcely able to support its forty-eight millions of 
souls, especially now that German industries find 
‘keen rivals in America, Australia, and other parts 
of the world. 

The heavy taxation and the burdensome mili- 
tary conscription in Germany, moreover, tend to 
drive many German artisans and farmers to 
emigrate, and seek a sustenance in regions where 
such burdens do not weigh so heavily. 

We therefore find German cominunities and 
colonies established in many parts of the world, 
and growing larger as time goes on. 

‘The Germans naturally look to this country as 
one in which opportunities for success are various 


all who work and prosper. 
‘A large proportion of Germans who come to 
this country repair to the West, and so rapidly 


they now hold a large, and sometimes a control- 
ling, political influence. 

This is notably the case in such young Western 
cities as Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis. There 
are besides, in Wisconsin and other Western 


persons of German birth or parentage. 
It must be said, too, that the Germans in Amer- 
ica are, as a whole, peaceful, thrifty, law-abiding 


distinct gain to the count 

But the United States is not the only American 
country where the Germans have made their 
qualities felt for good. There are twenty thou- 
sand Germans in the extreme southern Argentine 
Republic, and several thousand in Brazil, and in 
these countries they comprise the most active 
and thrifty of the commercial class. 

Germans are also found scattered through all 
the Central and Southern American States. 

In Europe the German population has long 
since overflowed its political boundaries, and has 
established large communities in neighboring 
States. The German population in, France is 








very large, and whenever there is an vutbreak 


and large, and where liberty is freely assured to 


have the numbers of Germans increased in our 
Western States and cities that in many localities 


States, whole communities comprised wholly of 


citizens, whose intelligence and industry are a 
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sugar and molasses, will be stimylated by reci- 
procity, and her exports of these commodities to 
this country increased. 

Up to the present time, our trade with Brazil 
has been an importing trade rather than an ex- 
porting one. We have imported yearly from 
sixty to seventy million dollars’ worth of Brazil's 
products, and exported to that country only about 
nine millions of our own. 

One article which we import largely from Brazil 
is not affected by the present agreement. Crude 
india-rubber was already free of tariff charges, 
and remains 60. 

Unless the commercial arrangements of Brazil 
with other countries are modified as the result of 
the new bargain with the United States, we shall 
have an advantage in that country over all Euro- 
pean nations. 

Moreover, it is expected that this arrangement 
with Brazil will compel other countries to modify 
their tariffs in the same way as the new South 
American republic has done, in order to enable 
them to secure the advantages offered by the 
reciprocity clause of the tariff act, and thus to 
compete with Brazil for the export trade to the 
United States. 
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in that country of the ever-smouldering hatred of 
the Teutonic race, a popular ontery is made 
against the foreigners who are insinuating them- 
selves in all the best places. 

‘There are not far from half a million Germans 
in the Baltic provinces of Russia; and they com- 
prise by far the best element among the dwellers 
in those provinces. While the Baltic Russians 
are for the most part ignorant and indolent, their 
German neighbors are industrious and full of 
energy. They found and manage the factories, 
comprise the merchants and artisans, and are the 
doctors, teachers and land agents. 

‘The superiority of the Germans in the Baltic 
provinces, indeed, has been such as to arouse both 
the hatred of the Russian population and the 
jealousy of the Czar’s government; and this has 
resulted in the deprivation of many of the rights 
and privileges they once enjoyed. 

Besides the Germans in various parts of Russia, 
there are five millions in Austria-Hungary, two 
millions in Bohemia, and a quarter of a million 
in Transylvania; and in all these localities, they 
comprise the most active promoters of the indus- 
tries and culture of the community. 

‘The latest German expansion is that toward 
Africa; where we shall, no doubt, erelong see 
German colonies growing up, and contending with 
the British colonies already planted in that conti- 
nent for commercial and military supremacy. 


BETRAYED. 


The winter sunset was glowing in the south. 
western sky, and the lady who was walking toward 
it seemed to see in it once more the Spanish castle 
of her youth, and the faces that long ago looked 
out at her from its windows. She began to hear 
far-off voices sound, and to dream the old dreams 
over again. Suddenly a very different voice close 
behind her broke the spell. 

“Sing for nothing? Well, I should smile! 1 get 
pay for it when J sing, and don’t you forget it.” 

‘The lady cast a hasty glance over her shoulder, 
and saw the speaker—a girl of perhaps twenty, 
well.dressed, with a quick, buoyant step, and # 
pretty face. Yes, it really was a very pretty face; 
and the simple yet good toilet looked like a lady's 
choice; but her speech betrayed her. Slang fs not 
the language of well-vred maidenhood. When you 
hear a girl finieh her sentence with an interroga 
tive, “See?” you need search no farther for indi. 
cations of what she is. “Well, I should smile!” ts 
as comprehensive as a biography." 

In a West End horee-car, the other da 
dressed as a well-dressed girl should be. 
owned diamonds she bad left them at home. She 
wore good and simple clothes, and had a quiet, 
self-contained manner. Beside her sat another 
girl, with diamond ear-rings, a much-feathered hat, 
and a general alr of thinking nothing too good for 
her. The two girle were talking—and ft soon ap- 
peared that they had come from the same school. 
Presently the conductor came along. 

‘The girl with the diamond ear-ringe gave hima 
nickel, and mentioned the street where she wished 
to stop with an air that was nothing short of arro 
gance. Then the low voice of the well-dressed girl 
said, gently, “Will you please stop at Arlington 
Street?” and the other, who had said Berkeley 
Street, exclaimed, “After all, I'll get out when you 
do.” When they left the car, the well-dressed girl 
said a gentle “Thank you!” to the conductor who 
had remembered her wish, and bad taken care to 
stop in precisely the right place. 

“Well, 1 must say,” remarked the other girl, as 
they walked along, “you couldn't have thanked 
that man any more graciously if he had been the 
handsomest fellow in Boston, and had just brought 
you a bunch of orchids.” 

The well-dressed girl smiled—what a bright. 
winsome smile it was! 

“Don’t you think,” she answered, “that there fe 
a certain kind of pleasure in being courteous to 
those who don’t expect it? The people who are 
used to pleasant speeches take them as a matter of 
course. I think those to whom almost everybody 
is rather curt must like a change once in awhile.” 

The girl of the diamond ear-rings looked at her 
companion a little curiously, for a moment. 

“You are a crank,” she said at length, as if she 
had found in her own mind the word of the 
enigma, “You are a crank—that’s what you are— 
‘but I think you are a nice kind of crank, after all.” 

You see it is all In the point of view. Perhaps 
the High Priest and the Levite would have thought 
the Good Samaritan a crank if they had happened 
to look back, and see what he did when he came up 
to the man they had “passed by on the other side.” 


——_e—___—_ 


For the Companion. 
MARCH. 


Q March, thou art a noisy, blustering lout ! 
‘What Is this yearly uproar all about 
Too rude art thou, with whistle, trick, and shout. 


Seen hy ee ane pete ee 
Be gladly wele ar and thyself accorded praise. 


Emma C. Down. 
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RECIPROCITY WITH BRAZIL. 


The President of the United States recently 
made known, by proclamation, a modification of 
the tariff law of Brazil. made by that government 
in the interest of the United States, and in return 
for the free admission into this country of sugars, 
molasses, coffee and hides produced in Brazil. 

This proclamation was simply the public an- 
nouncement of the consummation of an agree- 
ment between the Governments of Brazil and 
the United States. The exchange of products in 
this manner is properly called reciprocity, and 
though it does not mean reciprocity in the sense 
of a completely free exchange of products, it 
covers practically all the articles of commerce in 
which there is for a long time likely to be mach 
exchange between this country and Brazil. 

The President's action in the matter was taken 
in pursuance of a clause in the recent tariff act 
commonly called the “McKinley bill,” and al- 
though sugars, molasses, coffee and hides are 
exempted from import duties, in general terms, 
by this act, a clause of the law imposes a duty 
upon each of these classes of merchandise when 
coming from any country that maintains a tariff 
system hostile to the introduction of American 
goods. The President is empowered to decide 
whether the tariffs are friendly or the reverse. 

The articles with respect to which the Brazilian 
tariff is modified in favor of the United States 
are in two classes, or schedules. The first schedule ; 
includes a large number of articles that are to be 
admitted free when taken from this country to 
Brazil, and the other includes many more articles 
which are to be admitted to that country at a 
reduction of twenty-five per cent. from regular 
tariff rates. 

In the first, or free, schedule are included 
wheat, corn and other grains, and the flour and 
meal made of them, potatoes, hay, salted pork 
except hams, coal, agricultural implements, and | 
nearly all kinds of machinery except sewing- 
machines. 

In the second, or reduced, schedule are in- 
cluded hams, lard, manufactures of cotton, leather, 
except boots and shoes, manufactures of iron and 
steel, wagons and carriages, and manufactures of 
india-rubber. 

This arrangement, it is expected, will greatly 
increase our export trade to Brazil, which has 
heretofore been very small, although this country 
imports nearly one-third of all that Brazil has to 
sell, including almost the whole of her coffee 
crop. 

Of the articles that are now to be admitted free 
from this country, Brazil has imported, on the 
average, twenty millions of dollars’ worth yearly ; 
and less than three and a half million dollars’ | 
worth of these has come from the United States. | 

Of the articles to be admitted at a reduced rate, 
almost forty millions’ worth per year have been 
imported into Brazil, and less than two anda half 
millions’ worth has come from the United States. 

Of cotton goods, which are to be admitted into 
Brazil at a tariff rate one-quarter cheaper than at 
present, Brazil has imported twenty million dol- 
lars’ worth annually from Europe, while the 
United States has sent her only half a million 
dollars’ worth a year. 

In this one branch of commerce, our manu- 
facturers expect to increase their exports to Brazil 
twenty-fold. 

The immediate effect of the new arrangement, | 
so far as the United States is concerned, will be in 
exports rather than imports. But it is probable 
Ithat the Brazihan production, particularly of 
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HIS OPPORTUNITY. 


The story was told recently in several daily 
newspapers of a Southern boy who was ambitious 
todo great work asa journalist. He had a ready 
pen, broad ideas, and a strong faith that right and 
Justice ought to conquer In the world. 

He was eager to help in the fight for them. If 
he were but the owner or editor, he thought, of a 
great newspaper or magazine, what blows he could 
strike for the truth! 

But he was only an insignificant reporter on a 
small dally paper. One hour he was sent to report 
a fire, the next to find out the price of beef. Now 
he described the speeches made ata dinner; again, 
the gowns worn at a ball. 

What use was in these things? 
work was! 
gresa? 

Still he tried, however amall the task, to do it 
well, to put his best self In it. 

At last came the great disaster at Johnstown 
He was sent to report it, and made his way to the 
scene at the risk of his life. When some other 
reporters were alarmed at the outbreak of IIIness 
and other dangers, he induced them to stay In 
order that the nation might know the fucts of the 
case, and send rellef. When this work was done, 
he came home, with his health shattered by expos: 
ure, to die. 

Hie chance had come. He had struck his blow 
for the right, and given his life for it. 


How petty the 
How could it tell in the world’s pro. 
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Let no man think because his life is obscure and 
Nis work humble that there ts In it no mighty oppor. 
tunity, 

Tels generally from among the masa of obscure 
men that God summons Ilia heroes to greatly live 
and nobly die. 





or 
THE LAFAYETTES, 


The recent death in France of Edmond de Latay, 
cite, the “last of the Lafayettes,”’ and the grand. 
re OF the friend of Washington, has called anew 
the world’s attention to the virtues and Public ser. 
Nees of the family, now extinct, to when he be. 
longed. 

M. de Lafayette was a senator of France, and a 
falthtul and intelligent public servant, He was 
also a very modest man, and was impressed with 
the conviction that, while it was his duty to give to 
hie country the best of his abilities, it was also his 
duty, out of respect to the pretiminent greatness 
of his famous ancestor, to withhold himeelt from 
any career of ambition. 

jThe name will die with me,” he sald. “tt te my 
duty simply to keep it ntact. "1 cannot add to it.” 

The famous family to which he belonged had 
given to the world several soldiers, diplomatists, 
engineers and financiers. They were always char. 
acterized by public spirit and devotion to freedom, 
and by want of personal ambition, 


The unselfishness of the great Marquis de Lafay- 
ette was well illustrated by an incident of the Rev. 
olution of 1830. 

The people were at frst slow to rise against the 
pounrchy, and tt was proposed by some hot headed 


people and stir them to revolt, 

He was so greatly loved by the people that, these 
foolish youths argued, such an outrage, If nothing 
else, would move them to mutiny. 

Some one went to Lafayette himeelf, and told 
him of this astounding proposition. He ‘answered, 
with entire seriousness ; 

{Well, well! That te quite an idea. t's worth 
thinking about!” 

The children of the great Marquis de Lafayette, 
the “hero of two worlds,” inherited his fondness 
for America and Americans, and at the burial of 


United States in Paris followed, on foot, bis coffin 


to the grave. 
DOVETAILING TWo LECTURES. 


Yankee sharpness, which tries to get the most 
for the least, was amusingly illustrated ome night 
ina country village. Mr. Wendell Phillips, having 
been announced to lecture in the parish meeting. 
house, found on his arrival that the committee were 
hot agreed as to the subject uf the lecture. 

How many lectures have you brought, Mr. 
Phillips?” asked the chairman. 

“All of them are here,” answered the lecturer, 
tapping his forehead. 

“Well,” continued the chalrman, “we'll ask those 
In the audience which one they prefer to hear.” 

The audience was also divided; some called for 
peussaint L’Overture,” while others asked for 
The Lost Arts." At last an old man arose and 
sald: 

“S'pose we have both. 
both?” Mr. Phillipa. 

“Yes,” answered the orator, taking in the humor 
of the situation—two lectures for one fee. 

“He gave both, winding from one to the other,” 
MAys his blographer, the Rev. Carlos Martyn, “with 
Such deftness that it was impossible to detect 


Couldn't you give us 


where they were joined. The audience retired, | 


feeling they had got thelr money’s worth!" 
Mr. Phillips's lectures wre all carefully pre. 
fared, though never written out. ‘They were all In 
his head, and he was always preparing them. For 
he read, studied, thought, with one eye on the 
platform, and ready to appropriate whatever would 
Merease his mastership of his subject and his 
aullity to make the audience think as he did. 


Several years’ practice upon their instruments. 
few are studeuts Preparing for college, but moat 
of them, sons of well-known business men, are 
themselves preparing for business, and regard 
‘music chiefly as the solace of lelsure hours. 

Their original object in forming themselves Into 
8 band was improvement in thelr favorite art, but 
sine they have acquired skill and force as a nusi 
cal body they have frequently played at asylums, 
homes and hospitals for the entertainment of the 
inmates. 

The band at present consiate of about fifty mem. 
bers, of whom thirty Play stringed instruments, 
mich a8 the violin, violoncello and double bass. 
There is one pianist among them. ‘Their leader, a 
lawyer of note, has been a distinguished musical 
amateur formany years, man of sclence as well as 
Skill, who ts not content with merely 





boys as performers, but gives them Instruction in | 


the theory of music. 

This 18 not the only youthful orchestra of the 
United States, Many of the Conservatories of 
Musle, which have become so numerous of late 


tributing much to the enjoyment of such public 
Secastons as school festivals and charitable fairs. 





i 





__ THE YOUTH'S 


Men of distinction in the last century, particu. 
| larly in the Southern colonies learned to play on 
Hantcal instruments in thelr youth, notably Patrlek 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, and many of thelr 
young Virginia friends, 

'n 1760 there was an amateur orchestra of young 
players at the capital of olt Virginia, some of 
Whom met every week for pructicent the home of 
the royal Governor, himself one of the performers. 


capita 


The city of Washington was long known as the 
city of magnificent distances. Yer how few of us 
have ever heard of the man who, with a grand 
faith In the future, planned the city and designed 
{ts first public bulidings. Peter Charles L'Enfant 
yas born in 1783, in France. He entered the 
Freuch army with the commission ofa Lieutenant, 
and prepared to scale the slow and difficult ladder 
of military promotion. But when the American 
colonies raised the standard of revolt, he watched 
thelr course with keen interest. 

‘8 800n as the colonies proclatmed the doctrines 
of freedom, and. declared themselves an inde. | @} 8" 
Pendent nation, L’Enfant resolved to give hia skill | which 
8 an engineer to the cause. o 
ie canie over with Lafayette in 1777, and almost 





Savannah he displayed the ut. 
Iie redeantry, and was severely wooetadt On 
hig rts 50 Bignie cral, Washington appreciate Go 

Nighly that he placed hink'on Meee? 
After the war he employed ‘his oki 


A 





arrangement of the city. | 
Jn isl2 this able veteran of the Revolution re. 
celved the offer of a Professorship of engineering 
ipdhe Military Academy, West Pebng get declined | 
Ge position. He died ‘at ‘his have yy Prince 
George's County, Maryland, June ¥, 1825, 


———+e___ 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE, 


AD amusing story ts told in connection with the 
building of the tramway between the towns of 


Srade. The cars go at great specd by thelr own 
Sravitation; no animals are attached. for the de 
Scent ie as steep as a toboggan slide. 


uirequires six mules, however, to draw each car 
back again. 
abreast, like the horses in the Paris onitsccet 

Even the projectors of the tramway hay a fixed 
idea as to how It should be o; 
{ean overseer has been in charge ton en begin. 
ning. 
The cara were ordered from Philadel; 


Would not run on the track, as the ‘itt 
lald on a gauge three inches ‘narrowe 
which the cars were designed. 

The Mexicans, in their Ignorance, saw but one 
way out of the difticulty: that wus, to rebuild the 
axletredke, the bodtes ‘narrower and cut olf, ee 
axletrees to fit the guuge of the raile 

















| thing which no one could have anticipated. An | 


'uage into twenty-four parts, and learn one each 


iS 

The present superintendent, a practical Ameri. 
took neneers Was In Zacatecas at the Unie wed 
{ook In the state of affairs ata glance. Henge 
for five hundred dollars to show the ownage how to 
the Quct, the, trouble without altering an article co 
the cars. The money wus paid, and wity twenty, 
rors oP pproper tools the American took up a ey 
sue’ of the track, made a gauge for the reat anne, 
tangy had the’ cars running over the shore wie 
tance! 


We 





are del 


Abe managers of the road at once put the Amer. turn. 
ican tn charge, and he has held the position wer 
since. 
= The 


HALF RIGHT. 


Abraham Lincoln was one of the talkers to whom 
Cvery one loves to listen. Ils ideas and his lan 
guage were his own, and whatever might be the 
topic of conversation, he was certain to say some 


of my 


would 


anecdote which has recently been told about hin 





upon being obliged to stand and shake hands with 
f perfect strangers, aa they pushed 
one another past him. 

Much of the time, indeed, he appeared to be 
almost unconscious ‘of the throng, taking hand 
after hand in an almost mechanical way: but noe 
and then. as he caught sight of a familiar face oy 
one of hiis callers mate a remark which struck ‘he 
taney. ls eve brightened, and he would perhaps 
break’into & hearty laugh. 

Many of those who shook his hand uttered some 


fa, 
little carefully prepared speech, and now and weg Rat 





One night an elderly gentleman from Buffalo 
sald, “Upour Way we bellevein God ana Abraham 
Lincotn } “to" witeh the Prestige: replied, as he 
shoved him along the line, 
more than half right.” 


Se 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHIN 


The world fs full of people who want to run be. 
fore they know how to walk. Such people are the 
ready prey of sharpera. Sometimes this trait of 
wanting to get something for nothing ts exhibited 
in an amusing way. 








{A young man aflicted with this failing was 
offeréd a eltuation In Peru, but upon investigation 
it was found that a knowledge of Spanish was 


requisite. a 
ipevote a year to the study of the language, 
xaid the fang, kindly, sand you will become 

iciently proficient to be useful. 
MIBUC ha wa tos TE ae he aepirant, 
He spent three months in trying to devise a shorter 
plan, until one day his eye met an advertisement, 
stating that directlons for learning any language 
in twenty-four hours would be vent for the small 
n of two dollars. 
Ay bere Was the solution of the problem! He 
sent the two dollars, and In reply received this 
printed slip 
“It is extremely simple. 


THE 


Just divide the lan. 
mi 


iH 
$1.00 


hour.” 
He deserved to be thus “humbugge. 





Let us 








hope he protited by his lesson. 
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BUILDINGS AND MATERIALS. 


Why are deep foundations necessary? 

What varieties of stone are used for buildings ? 

In what colors do we find bricks ? 

For what purposes can iron be used in the construc: 
tion of buildings? 

What 1s “mineral wool,” and how 1s it used ? 

To what height have buildings been constructed ? 

Is paper ever used in form of lumber? 





For the Companion. 


THE SPANISH MAIN. 
DEvox, 1535. 


Come, shake out the sails, and clear up the decks, 
‘The wind is pipiug and free; 
Clay nerd down helm, till In snow-storm of flecks, 
ae Tec ee 
re Ny 
Weare off, e lads, ‘for the Spanish Main: 


Get cutlass aud matchlock ready for use,— 
‘We are going for more than play 1 
For throat of the Spaniard get ready the noose,— 
‘The yard-arm i Ip ready alway ae Sie 
For quarter who begs will beg 
Wheh we settle scores on the Spanish ‘Main. 


‘A galleon sails for Cadiz with freight 
‘pearis and opals and gold ; 
‘Alect th ber track will our stanch vessel walt, 
Her Ingots ahall stuff our hold. 
The biack-bearded dogs shall lose their gain, 
Jha reckon with us on the Spanish Main. 


Queen Bess with a mouth filling oath shall declare 
‘Were never lads more worthy her 
Old Devon shall ring with the names that 
‘And think of the pride in Drake's facet 
rind fearties, be quick ; the very planks strain 
In thelr eager zest for the Spanish Main. 


Remember the comrades starved fn the dark 
‘Of Spain's black dungeons’ despair ; 
Wwe fight in God's quarrel ; what man has a spark 
Of soul, and yet could forbear? 
Up, lads, we are off to the proof agaln 
Tf’England or Hell rules the Spanish Maint 


ARLO BATES. 


ve bear, 





———+or—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


WOOD UP! 


whe young people of to-day,” said the old 
squire, “ican have no idea of the difficulties and 
dangers of travel fifty years ago. I remember a 
journey that I made in 1835 from Pittsburgh in 
Pennsylvania to New Orleans. My chance of 
success in an important undertaking depended 
upon my reaching New Orleans before certain 
day. 

‘jt was then late in November. The cold was 






be Christians, living with no other instruction for 
their daily life than that of » weekly sermon, 1 
want to say to them, ‘You must take in fuel. 
Read your Bible. Do not omit prayer. You 
cannot inake spiritual progress simply with good 
fatentions, Wood up, or the motive power will 
die out, and the better life stop midway in its 
heavenward journey—frozen in the ice!” 





——or 


MOTHER SPRATT. 


one of the regular weekly visitors to the school 
Latended when 1 was a boy,” writes a correspond: 
ent, “was an old lady known to all In the district 
gecMother Spratt’ She usually came on Friday, 
Hecause, as she herself said, ‘I wash of a Monday, 
and iron of a Chewsday, and bake of a Wednes: 
day, and sweep and clean of # Thureday, and that 
dont leave me no day but Friday” By coming on 
Friday, moreover, Mother Spratt gave herself the 
pleasure of being present at the weekly “iterary 
peercises,’ which always took place on that after. 
noon. 
“While other visitors came in for an hour or two 
io he atternoon, Mother Spratt always came early 
jo the srorning, bringing her dinner with her ing 
little tin pail, and stayed all day. 

tle tun eee her now, in the teacher's chair near 
thelacak on the little platform, knitting a seemingly 
the dew unfinished stocking, and at the same time 
keeping a sharp lookout over the school. 

eng ny Piper's whispering!’ this, selfconstt. 
tuted monitor would cry out In her shrill, piping 
voice. 
ST aint” the accused would perhaps retort, 
angrily. 

Now, Jimmy, Jimmy,’ Mother Spratt would 
say, in mild expostulation, ‘you was, too! 1 see 

‘ou with my own eyes.” 

you Wiis only asking Sam Sharp how to do this 

example, and the teacher allows me to do that! 

Simmy would explain, triumphantly. 

MWWell, Its whispering just thé same, and — 

sally Plumb is making pictures on her slate! 

Sha-a-me on ye, Sall, 
‘Pwasn'tdoing any euch thing! I wae only 

drawing © map,’ Sally would reply 

enone was that it?” Well, well, child, go on and 
draw your map, and mind you draw ft well. Oly 
Pye got my eye on you, Robbie Baggster, and mi 
tell the teacher if you jab Joe Hunt with that pin 
tlother time. How'd you like to have somebody 
jab a pin into you?" 

ySPcourse ‘interference of thie kind was not 
agreeable to either teacher or pupil, but Mother 
Shratt was ceventy-four years old, and ever 
family in the district was indebted to her for kind. 
jose fa times of sickness and trouble. So she was 
Never told that it might be Detter if she did not 
Mfalt the school quite so often, or seek to take upon 
yislt the futies. that belonged to the teacher; and 
there came a time when we were glad of it. 

“it was so stormy and cold one Friday mornin 
in midwinter that we felt sure Mother Spratt would 
not appear, but the few of us who were there had 
hardly taken our seats when she came in, wrapped 
In shawls, nublas and vells. 

‘it's terrible lonesome to a body living all alone 
on sich a day as thie,’ she sald, ‘so 1 come to have 




















becoming intense. The Ohio River was full of 
large blocks of floating ice, and there seemed to 
be imminent danger that the channel would close 
over before we could reach the Mississippi. If it 
should do so, there was no chance of my reach- 
ing New Orleans by land. Tracts of unbroken 
wilderness intervened, and the storms were fre- 
quent and heavy. 

«Can we make it, Captain?” I asked, as I 
stood beside the master of the Messenger on the 
deck, watching the wheel laboriously plowing its 
way through the masses of ice. 

«ej don't know, sir,’ he said. ‘The channel is 
nearly closed. If we can cut our way through to 
warmer water to-day, we are safe; but the ice is 
making fast. Every minute coun 

‘««] was trembling with excitement. My future 
largely depended on the progress of this lumber- 
ing old boat. She seemed to me to creep, to 
craw); finally, she stood still. 

“The wheel was deliberately reversed. The 
boat quivered, ran to shore, stopped. 

«1 leaped to the edge of the deck. The pilot 
stood idle, the captain and clerk joked leisurely 
together. 

‘<«What has happened?” I shouted. ‘Why do 
you stop? 1am ruined if you do not go on!” 

«cWe are wooding up,’ calmly said the wheel- 
man. ‘Taking on fuel.” 

“The black deck-hands below were throwing 
the wood to the boat from a heap on shore, ac- 
companying their motions with a slow, melan- 
choly chant. 

««] grew wild with impatience. I counted each 
lost minute as a step towards disaster. 

“The boat started again in half an hour, but 
twice that night it stopped to ‘wood up,’ each 
time, as I thought, losing ground hopelessly. 
But when morning came she steamed triumph- 
antly out of the caking ice into free water. We 
had passed on our way two boats lying caught 
among the icy hummocks. 

«<They had not fuel enough to keep their 
engines going,’ said the Captain. ‘They wouldn't 
stop at the last station—thought they could make 
it. Ina run like this, you have got to make haste 
slowly if you want to win.” 

«] often think of the Captain's saying, when I 
see ambitious young people starting on their ran 
for life. They're too anxious, too eager. They 
are not willing to stop to take on fuel. 

“When I see a lad growing thin and yellow 
over his books, making haste to win his honors at 
college or his degree in a profession, I feel like 
saying to him, ‘Lay by! Play ball—walk—sleep! 
You're burning up the fuel in your body; take 
on more.” 

“Or when I see a middle-aged man driving 
night and day at one idea,—business or book- 
writing, or even preaching,—I think, ‘You're 
using up all your fuel. Stop. Go out among 
other men. Toke in fresh ideas, fresh emotions— 
make haste slowly.” 


“More than all. when 1 see men who profess to 

















comp'ny as well 86 12 be comp'ny.” 

“She brought the teacher's chair from the plat. 
form, and seated herself in a cozy corner near the 
stove, and there she sat all day, almost finishing 
the blue-and-white stocking she was knitting. 

After recess In the afternoon we bad our usual 
aiterary exercises.’ It was customary to ask visl- 
tors if they would make ‘a few remarke’ on these 
occasions, and this courtesy was always extended 
to Mrs. Spratt, who invariably replied that she 
“Dileveil she'd hothing to say,” 

“On this particular Friday, however, the old lady 
slowly rolled up her knitting work, and said, in @ 
feeble, broken voice: 

“Well, boys and girle, I don’t know as I've got 
much to gay. 1 aint no gift at speakin’ in public, 
like some, but somehow or other I feel as though 
Td like to'tell you all how much I've enj’yed com- 
ing here Friday after Friday, and heaving you and 
seeing you. 

“Ibs kept me from many a lonesome day, me 
living all by myself, as you know, and I've tried 
to help your teacher keep you good, and have you 
mind the rules. It pays best to be good, boys and 
girl. I'm an old woman, and I've had & sight 
Fiore experience with this world than any of you, 
and I know that it pays best to be good. Keep 
that in mind.’ 

“We always closed the school on Fridays with a 
hyinn—hymns being all the songs we knew. ‘Mra. 
Spratt joined loudly and shrilly in the one we 
sang that evening, her cracked voice rlaing highest 
in the refrain: 


“'My home fs not below, 
My home is not below; 
Tin journeying toa better land, 
My home Is not below.” 
“Qn Monday morning, as soon as we were In our 
seats, the teacher rose behind her desk and said, 
solemnly : 

“Boys and girls, I want to tell you that our old 
friend, Mother Spratt, will not be with ua any 
more. She died suddenly last night. Her house 
ie.so near the school-house that 1 want you to be 
very quict on the play-ground to-day, and I wish 

ou would remember 
friday.’ 

“Some of us remember It to this day.” 


hat she eal 





to you last 


——__or—_—__ 


GLYCERINE. 


Many years ago, in an obscure mining village In 
Sweden, an apothecary was making lead plaster in 
the ordinary way by heating olive-oll with litharge 
and water, when he chanced to notice that the 
Hquid which was.mingled with the pasty lead com- 
pound had a strangely sweet taste. On further in- 
vestigation, he found that the sweet taste was 
caused by the presence of an oily 1iquid which was 
dissolved in the water. No such substance was 
described in the books of the day. 


Scheele—that was the apothecary’s name—knew 
that he had alecovered a new subsiance. He soon 
found that this sweet Hquid was not the product of 
olive-oil alone, but that other oils and fats would 
yield itunder,the same treatment. | So he named It 
the “aweet principle of fats” or “oll-eugar.” 

More than a century has passed since Scheele’s 
discovery, yet it is scarcely fifty years since “oil. 
sugar” was found to be of practical value, except 
fora very limited use In medicine. Chemlats have 

iven it the more formal name of glycerine, derived 

from a Greek word meaning sweet. 

Every one is to-day famillar with the clear, thick 
Viquid 80 commonly used for toilet purposes. Its 
soothing and softening effect on dry or inflamed 
skin is the quality for which it is best known in 
most households; but few people have any idea of 
the varlety of purposes to which it is nppiled. 

Among Its most striking and valuable properties 
are its great solvent power, its chemical stabilit 
and its sweetness. Morcover, it is digestible, will 
not evaporate, and owing to this and its hygro- 
scople qualities, will prevent the drying and hard: 
ening of materials with which it is mixed. 

These peculiar qualities make it most valuable in 











the preparation of medicines, unguel 
eines, nts and vari. 
ous food products, a6 preserves and. mustards; 





cewiee in beer, wines and other bottled roods, 
Ukewlse iesald to act aaa preservative. ‘The fet 
Wherstrong solutions of glycerine and water i 
that sewze in the lowest winter temperatures has 
moused its use in our wet ‘gas-meters.”’ 

Some of the more important industries in which 
eked are vulcanizing Indiarubber, silvering 
iP gliding glass, dressing leather for kid glov=® 
areserving anatomical and botanical spectncess 
Pree ey manufacture of what le, perhaps, the most 
powerful explosive known to science, ‘without 
Whose ald some of the grandest triumphs of 
Whose n engineering would have been Impossible— 
nitroglycerine. 

Wroglytire state glycerine is one-fourth heavier 
tnun “water. After long exposure to a freezing 
iunperature, glycerine will deposit rhombic cra 
tempemembling those of sugar-candy. Its boiling 

ale tis four hundred and ninety degrees Fahren” 
point Sure glycerine will burn readily, if first 
peated to about three hundred degrees. It gives 8 
paleblue flame similar to that of alcohol, ‘and to 
fhe chemist glycerine és an alcohol. 

‘A process has been Invented by which animal 
tats Bre directly decomposed Into stearic acid and 
fiyeerine, by subjecting the fat to the action of 
Buper-heated steam, at a temperature of several 
hundred degrees. ‘The resulting Riygertne is con- 
hundred, and purified by steam distillation, while 
centimarie acid, which much resembles wax, and 
fhe o way answers to our ordinary conception of 
an acid, ia In great demand for candles. 





——_—_+o—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
LEARNING. 


Child! if thou wouldet with truth and honor live 
(Better, without, that thou shouldst cease to be,) 
Thy frat best yours, thy firat fresh efforts, give 
‘o learning ; all beside is vanity. 


Learn, while the glorious sun in beav’n rides bigh, 
cand nature groaus beneath his fervid scars i 

And nature fe silver moonlight floods the sky 
(ike vell of Artemis on clouds and stars. 


Learn, ever learn, while yet thy youth is fair, 
When womanhood 1s lovely tn Its strength, 
When age, like frost, lies lightly on thy bair, 
PGd when thy journey’s end {s near at length. 
Learn! and thy sheaves of gathered learning bear 
To brighter regions ; thither shalt thou come 
‘with songe of triumph ; learning even there, 
"Amid the gladness of the Harvest Home. 
MARGARET THOMAS. 





BRIGHT STREET ARAB. 


There are various sorts of punishment, and when 
a gentleman tries to be funny in some dlegraceful 
way, he 1s apt to receive his just dues in the way 
of personal mortification. Lord Charles Beres- 
ford and Mr. Gerald Coxe, two well-known society 
men in London, were taking a walk together, when 
a little crossing-sweep asked them “for tuppence.” 


“No,” said Lord Charles, gruflly, “I'll not give 
you a penny y 

Then a bright idea occurred to him, and he 
added, “You xee that constable yonder? Well, if 
you'll go and mop your broom up and down his 

jack, I'll give you half a crown.” 

The boy rushed away, promptly performed the 
act, and was as promptly arrested. 

Lord Charles, his conscience pricking him, went 
over to remonstrate with the oficer, and was him. 
self taken in charge. Mr. Coxe then attempted to 
throw ina few dissuading words. 

“Aha!” quoth the officer. “So you want to Inter. 
fere, do you? Well, J fancy 1 shill have to run 
you in, too.” 

So the three culprits were conducted away to the 
police station. The inspector In charge there gazed 
at them austerely. 

‘So you've becn interfering with the constable: 
he raid, with solemnity. “A serious charge; a 
very serious charge! Sow tell me, sir, what te 
your name?” 

“Mr. Gerald Coxe,” answered the gentleman 
addressed. 

‘Now thia name was perfectly well known to the 
inspector, and it seemed to him extraordinarily: 
funny that it should be claimed by a man who 
would take the part of a crossing-sweep. 

“Ob, you're Mr. Gerald Coxe, are you?” said he, 
anrcastically. “Yes, you look like Mr. Gerald 

xe! Very good! Capital! And who are you, 




















sir 
“Lord Charles Beresford,” anawered that gentle. 


man. 
Thia, in the mind of the inspector, deepened anid 
complicated the joke. 
“So you're Lord Charles Beresford!” he chuckled, 
rimly. “Well, this ts splendid! You look like 
Lord Charles, you do! Splendid! splendid! Now 
tell me,” he added, turning to the small boy, 
“what's your name ¥ 
The rigged urchin was in a serious quandary. 
He looked at Lord Charles and Mr. Coxe. 
“Look a-here,” he said, “1 don’t know who ye 
are or, ‘what's yer game, but I aint a-goin’ back on 
ae 
hen, turning boldly to the Inspector, he sald, in 
atone full of heroic confidence, “I’m der Dook of 
Wellington!” 











— 


ATTACKED BY A BUFFALO. 


Sir Samuel W. Baker, in bis latest book, “Wild 
Beasts and Their Ways,” warrates an adventure 
which shows that a hunter’s life may depend upon 
his attention to small details. Sir Samuel and Mr. 
Dick were shooting in Afrlea, when they saw a 
solitary bull buffalo on the opposite side of a small 
creek. The bull was evidently ina state of great 
excitement, for as the hunters drew near the 
creek, he faced them, tore up the turf with bis 
horns, and looked down the perpendicular bank, 
twelve feet high, as though meditating descent. 


Dick, who carried a little rifle, a single barrel 
which shot a small spherical ball, ad, by Sit 
Samuel's advice, doubled his charge of powder. 
“Aim at the back of the neck, if the buffalo 
lowers his head,” said Sir Samuel to his compan. 
fon, throwing a’hard clod of earth so that it fell 
{nto the water at the foot of the bank. The splash 
caused the animal to look down, exposing Ms neck. 
<i. The bull convulaivel e 
and fell upon his side. Seen, 
‘The two men wailed across the creek ata shallow 
ace, and ran to where the prostrate animal was 
Tying, apparently dead. Diek, standing tn front 
pull’s head, revelle : 
dit Mae velled in the delight of his 
“Never stand at the hend of a buffalo, w! 
dead‘or alive! exclaimed Sir Samuel, w pce 
perience had taught him to be cautious. “Stand 
upon the side facing the back of the animal well 
away from ite legs, as 1 am standing now.” 
Scarcely had he uttered the words when the bull 
sprang to his feet, and blundered forward straight 
at the astonished Dick, not three feet distant. He 
Jumped Inckwand to avold the horns, but tripped 
ell upon his back rig! 3 
age p right In the path of the sav. 
‘As quick as lightning Sir Samuel drew his I 
bunting: knife, aud, plunged If behind the buftalors 
der. The animal fell to the blow. 
Feceived bis death stroke. Be. omeneinet 
he hunting-knife had not been t 
steel, with a keen edge and a sharp point, thebsory 
would have had a tragical ending. The blade, a 























part of an ol “Andrea Ferrara” Highland clay 
nore, was ‘eighteen inches long, two inches tn 
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prendth, double-edged, and as sharp as it was pos- 
aible to make it. 

We Samuel saw to it that it was always in the 
coullition of a surgeon's lancet. He never left the 
comp for a day's shooting without first examining 
Its point and edge. No servant was allowed to 
Hanile it, and when it needed sharpening, he him 
gait honed it. When he struck the ‘buifalo, the 
srarp double edge of the tong knife divided the 
great artery of the heart. 


—_—__+e+__— 


WOULDN'T SAY GOOD-BY. 


‘Are there still left any of those dear, old-fash 
foned people who “hate to say good-by,” and who 
will not watch the departing friend out of sight, 
“because it isa bad sign?” Aunt Sophia was one 
of them. She would stand at the railway station, 
beside the car window, carrying on a soliloquy 
somewhat like the following, but keeping as far as 
possible from any allusion to parting: 


“1 put the doughnuts and cheese right on top of 
your bag. ‘They won't get jammed there, unless 
Jou cram somethin’ in on top, and I don't see no 
Yeed of that.. Don’t grease your gloves with 'em- 

“Dear land! whatever I’ve come down here to 
this platform for I don’t know. J aint got nothiu’ 
to sdy.and my bread "ll be riz, before } can get 
ck) There comes Elder True’s wife. My sakes! 
pache aint got a new bunnit; but she’s put on the 
old bugles and them lavender flowers. 

1 Tyga me?’ No, she won't, she’s deef as a had- 
dock. ‘That reminds me, I found bone in that 

icked-up fish this morning. It’aa sin an’ shame to 

ire a girl that'll pick up ish, and let her eyes go 
tirceiiin’ down to the Long Medder. If t hal 
been her throat it got stuck In, wouldn't I have 
pounded her back, an’ paid off old scores! 

“thy | how these cars lo jump! I guess Til stan’ 
aside’ You shut the winder, for 1 don’t want you 
sticking yer head out, and gittin’ it cut clean off by 
stick 5 Sevaft poles, Well, | guess I'll see if Dolly's 
ttanning quiet. 1 bilieve I hitched her out this end 
Sr the platform, after all. Wouldn’t it have been 
fanny {f I'd hat gone the other way? Now look 
out for your gloves, with them doughnuts!” 

So thé cheery soul stepped briskly away, unfast 
ened Dolly and climbed into the farm-wagon. 

“Get up there, Doll!” she called, shaking the 
reina, and no one was there to see that the shrewd 
biue eyes were wet with tears, and that the iit- 
taned hands were trembling sadly from the shock 
of parting. 





——_~+-—_—_- 


WHY HE BLUSHED. 


‘The poet Whittier, who even in his old age Is a8 
bashful asa girl, was once embraced and kissed by 
a man inacrowded Boston parlor. The incident 
is told by the Rev. Carlos Martyn, in his Life of 
Wendell Phillips. Dom Pedro of Brazil, on his 
visit to Boston In 1876, expressed a wish to meet 
Mr. Whittier, with whom he had corresponded for 
many years concerning poetry and slavery. A 
notable Bostonian gave a reception to the Emperor, 
‘at which the poet promised to be present. 


The Emperor waa conversing with Wendell 
Phillips when the venerable poet entered, but he 
immediately rose, threw his arme about the blush 
ing Quaker, and Kissed him on both cheeks. “Then 
seating him on a sofa he placed himself at the 
poet's aide, and chatted with him for half au hour. 

When thé conversation became general, the K 
nevor told of his driving over to Charlestown to see 

unker Hill Monument. It was six o'clock in the 
morning, and the keeper was in bed. When 
nroused, he refused to let the Emperor in, until he 
paid the entrance fee, half a dollar. 

‘Dom Pedro, baving left his purse at home, was 
obliged to Dorrow the coin from the hackman. The 
company laughed, and Mr. Phillips said : 

“ithe story does not end with the payment of the 
entrance fee. I will tell your Majesty the vert of 
{t. Two hours later, a well-known leader of Boston 
soclety entered the viaitor’s room at the base of the 
monument. Glancing over the book in which every 
Visitor registers he saw your Majesty"s slenature. 

‘Why. said he to the keeper, ‘you have had the 
Emperor of Brazil here, thls morning. How did 
he look?? 

“The keeper, putting on his glasses, examined 
the handwriting, and scornfully muttered : 

«Emperor? that's a dodge; that fello 
evapegrace, without a cent In his pocket!’ ” 
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OLD AND YOUNG. 


Old age is a relative term. Some men are old at 
forty, and others ure young at seventy. Much 
depends upon healtf and more, perhaps, upon 
temperament. The Boston Transcript dexeribes an 
amusing little scene in a railway car, as the train 
was nearing the city. A gray-haired man, bent 
| with age, took up his overcoat, hesitated, and 
glanced nervously about. Then he spoke to a 
fellow-passenger across the aisle. 


«1 ghall be much obliged,” he sald, “if you will 
help me on with my coat.” 

“Certainly,” answered the man thus addressed, 
ag he rore quickly. 

‘“There—ow! I'm a little stiff. Thank you,” said 
the old man. “You are very kind. Some day you 
may be old yourself, and then you will be glad of 
‘a younger man’s ageiatance.” 

he Other passenger laughed. “Perhaps, sl 
he sald, “you wouldn’t object to telling me how old 
you are.” 

“1? Oh no. I’m sixty-three—almost sixty-four,” 
answered the oll man, with a sigh. 

“Indeed ! said the other. “So old as that? Well, 
well, I shall be seventy-one on my next birthday.’ 

He spoke the truth, but the man of sixty-three 
went out of the car looking as if he thought him- 
self the victim of a rather poor joke. 
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ONE SHORT. 


‘A ship-load of fine horses was recently con- 
signed from Calcutta to Bombay, under the charge 
of a very honest but somewhat dull agent in the 
employ of the East India Company. While the 
horses were being landed at the slip, they man 
aged to break away from the men in charge, and 
ran like wild animals through the city. 


The agent caught one of them, and mounting 
him, gave chase. After several hours of exciting 
work, with the help of his men he had captured 
all but one of the horses, as he counted them 

Finally he made his reluctant way to the super 
intendent’s office to give an account of the matter: 
The superintendent came to the dvor, and listened 
to his story: 

“And you say there were one hundred and 
twenty-four horses in all, and you have eighty of 
them In the company’s stables, and forty-three 
back in the steamer temporarily?” 

‘Yes, sir, all safe but one, and we cannot find 
him anywhers 

“What is thi 
counted him? 














horse you are riding? Have you 
it ‘asked the superintendent. 
,oWell, am an ass! Of course this ts one of 
j’em!” and the agent rode off in disgust, while the 
superintendent roared with laughter. 

















For the Confpanion. 
DAISY’S CALENDAR.—III. 


Now M A Ris ahead of the rest; 
Just what it means can scarce be guessed ; 
You'd think from the way it blows to-day 
That Winter had made up his mind to stay; 
But as soon as there comes a day of sun 
The sap in the maples {s sure to run, 
And Daisy, my dear, we'll help this year 
‘At the sugaring off—my! won't it be fun! 
And so we'll say, tho’ the clouds are dark, 
That it stands for songs of robin and lark; 
For little red weeds wherever we pass; 
For dear little, brave little, green little grass; 
For big brown buds 
where the ma- 
ples arch; 
For rough old, bluff 
old, jolly old 
March. 


~-—- +e 


For the Companion. 


A TRUE MAKE- 
BELIEVE STORY. 


«Please, namma, 
tell mea story,"’said 
Tommy. 

«What sort of a 
story ?” asked mam- 
ma,—‘‘a true one, . 
or a make-believe ?”” 

“T—don't know,” 
answered Tommy, 
slowly, “I like both 
kinds.” 

He thought a mo- 
ment, then he shook 
his plump = shoul- 
ders, and a light 
danced in his eyes. 

“Mamma,” he 
said, brightly, “a 
make-believe story 
is always a make- 
believe true. Now, 
why can’t you tell 
me a true make-be- 
lieve?” 

“Perhaps I can," 
said mamma, smil- 


ing too. 
So she began: 
“Once upon a 
time —" 
“That's the make- 


believe part,—they 
always begin so,” 
whispered Tommy. 

“Once on a time, 
six small, round, 
black things lay upon a bit of cotton, inside a 
tight little box, in the very farthest corner of a 
drawer. They looked very much like the pills 
which Dr. Gray gave you to swallow, when you 
were ill, last winter, yet they were not pills at all, 
but something quite different.” 

“Shot ?”’ suggested Tommy. 

“No. Listen, and you shall guess again. 

“Quietly as they lay in the box, they were 
really all alive. By and by, one said to the 
others, ‘How dark and close it is here!’ ‘Yes, 
indeed!’ answered another. ‘If we only knew 
what the sunshine was like!’ ‘I am so tired 
waiting!’ said the third. ‘And I!’ ‘And I!’ 

“But the sixth said, ‘Brothers, we must be 
patient. Do you not remember what the dear 
vine-mother told us, while she rocked us in our 
snug cradle? When spring came, she said, they 
would lay us in the damp earth—’ ” 

“I know!" cried Tommy. “Seeds!” 

Mamma smiled, and went on: 

“«tAnd then—when we felt the lovely, moist 
fragrance all around us, and the soft warmth 
coming down from above—we should know that 
our time had come, and should reach out each a 
tender foot, and lifta tiny hand, and climb up- 
ward into the beautiful light. Every day, she 
said, we should grow taller and stronger, the gay 
breeze wonld frolic with us, and the fleecy clouds 
give us drink. We should be dressed in soft 
green, and crowned with pink blossoms, and hold 
cups of honey for the thirsty bees and butterflies. 
O brothers! it must be a rare world, and well 
worth waiting for!" 

“So they whispered to each other, and a little 
boy heard them. 

“<The spring is a long way off," he thought, 
for the snow was still on the ground. ‘Why 
need they wait so long ?” 

“So his mamma gave him a pretty earthen pot, 
and the gardener filled it with moist, mellow 











earth. The little boy covered the tiny balls care- 
fully, and set the pot in a sunny south window. 

“The small, blind things thrilled and trembled. 
‘It must be time!’ they said, and they began to 
climb. 

“The little boy was watching for them. How 
he laughed with joy, one morning, to see the six 
wee heads peering up from the brown mold! 

“It was not the great, out-of-doors world 
which they had expected, but it was pleasant 
there in the parlor, and they were very happy. 

“So they grew and grew, and twined their soft 
fingers around the delicate trellis which the little 
boy had made for them. The sun smiled on 
them through the clear glass, and the little boy 
through his brown eyes, and every evening he 
brought water lest they should be thirsty. 

“But, at length, there came a change. Some- 
thing was amiss. The earth in the pot was dry 
and crumbling, and their dainty green robes 
hung fading over the rim. 

“ ‘How the sun burns me!’ said one. ‘Ah! 
how faint 1am!’ whispered another. ‘I must be’ 
dying!’ gasped a third. ‘AndI!" ‘And I!’ 

“But the sixth, gathering all its strength, said 
sorrowfully, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


drops would never have forgotten us. Here, 
there is nothing for us but tu die!" 

“And it, too, dropped its withered head, and 
was silent.” 

“O maima!”’ cried Tommy, ‘‘my poor, dear, 
pretty sweet peas!” 

And he ran for his little watering-pot. 

Many A. P. STANSBURY. 


—— 
For the Companion. 


DREADFUL! 


If Daisy is afraid of anything in this world, it 
is a mouse, and one night after she was put to 
bed, she thought she heard one. 

“Qh! mamma,” she called, ‘“‘come in quick! I 
hear a mouse.” 

“No, Daisy,” her mother said, going in, ‘it’s 
only the rain pattering on the window.” 

«But I heard him a-nibblin’ behind the trunk.”” 

“My dear child, there are no mice about the 
house."” 

“But there was one, sure," persisted Daisy. 








“(Dear brothers, we have been cheated. It| ‘I heard his little feet a-trampin’ and his tail 
was not the spring, or our time to arise. Out a-draggin’ !"” 
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For the Companion. 
A QUEER OVERCOAT. 
A very odd man who walked out in a storm 
Thought he’d wear a brass knocker to keep him- 
self warm; 
“Because,” said he, “I can plainly see 
An outside wrap is the thing for me; 
And a knocker is made for an outside rap, 
So perhaps it will serve for a coat and a cap.” 
A.M. P. 
——— 
For the Companion. 
A LITTLE THIEF. 


Mrs. Plumb, across the alley, thinks her yellow 
cat, Buff, the most knowing cat in the world. I 
begin to think so, too. 

1 was sitting at my upstairs window this morn- 
ing when the milkman came and left milk ina 
bow! on the table on Mrs. Plumb’s back porch. 

Buff was sunning himself under the table, and 
never opened his eyes till the milkman was gone. 
Then, as quick as a wink, he hopped on the table 
and began lapping the milk, often stopping to 
look around at the window, as though he feared 
his mistress might see him. 

Two or three times he seemed to think he heard 
her coming out, and he jumped down and curled 
himeelf under the table as if he were asleep. But 
no one came out, so he hopped up again. 


He ate till he had enough, evidently, then he | 


jumped down, washed himself, and lay down to 
sleep. Just then his mistress came out. 

She looked sharply at the milk, as she took it 
up, and then at Buff. And would you believe it! 
That cat opened his eyes and began to stretch and 


yawn as though he had heen asleep a week, then | 


followed her into the house, mewing to be fed! 
Later in the day, when my window was open, 
T heard Mrs. Plumb say to her husband, 
“We must get a new milkman. He cheated us 
shamefully this morning !”" 


Buff was near by, and it seemed to me he 
looked as though he understood,—but he said 
never a word. Wasn't it too bad? 


———_+er 
For the Companion. 


DOLLY’S BOLSTER. 


“It’s papa's birthday, and I'd like to have 
something extra nice for dinner, but I can't go 
out and leave baby,’ said mamma. 
go to the market to buy a lobster, Dolly ?”" 

Dolly thought she could. So off she went very 
grandly, with her little basket on her arm. 

“What would you like this morning, miss?" 
asked the old marketman, looking at her kindly 
over his glasses. 

‘A bolster, if you please,” said Dolly, promptly. 
“A middle-sized one, not too large nor too 
smaill,"’ just as mamma had told her. 

“A what?" 

“A bolster.”” 

“IT can’t think what you mean,"’ said the old 
man, scratching his head. ‘What is it for ?”" 

“To eat for dinner,’’ replied Dolly, a little 
mortified at being misunderstood. 

The old man turned slowly around and looked 
over his shelves and boxes. 

“What color would it be ?"" he asked at length. 

“Red, very red indeed." 

“Well, I don’t see nothing here at all like a 
| bolster or a pillow neither, so I guess you'd better 
‘run home and ask your ma over again.” 

So Dolly, much mortified, went back with her 
, empty basket. 

“It was a bolster you sent for, wasn't it, 
mamma ?” she asked. 

Mamma had to laugh, but she wrote out the 
| word Jobster very plainly on a piece of paper for 
Dolly to carry back, and she never forgot it 
again. 





there under the blue sky, the dew and the rain- 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
WORD-SQUARE. 


When March is here my jirat will whistle 

Without regard to tune; 
My second is found in every head, 

And the brighter, the greater boon. 
Boxes in boxes form my third, 

And my fourth you'll use as soon 
As you take your pen a letter to write, 
Before the sentence you first indite. 

J.P. B. 
2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 








“Could you | 





(Words of seven letters.) 


1. A mild species 
of onion. 
2. One who speaks. 
3. To strangle. 
4. Worn by rub- 


bing. 

5. To take back. 

. A picture of the 
Virgin Mary. 
7. A city of Bel- 
gium. 

8. The crowfoot. 

9. To repeat. 

10. Pertaining to a 
little knot. 

1. Creeps low on 
the ground. 

Primalx—A pleas 
ant occupation for 
March. 

Finals — Persons 
seen in the maple 
woods in March. 

CYRIL DEANE. 





38. 
CROSS PUZZLE. 


senate 
eeeee 
teeee 
eeeeenae 
aeeeeene 
seeeeree 
eee 
saeen 
seeee 
nee 
saaee 
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Lines Read Across. 


1. Guetation. 
2. To cut diago- 


nally. 
3. Barrels or casks. 
4, A name given to 
those who advocate 
the views set forth 
by a series of tracts 
written by an asso. 
ciation of members 
of the University of 
Oxford, England, in 
the years Il 
and called “Tracts 
for the Times.” 
5. Interposing. 
6. One engaged in 
plotting evify 
7. A projection in 
a wall or uneven 
round to render it 
level. 
8. A Jewish month. 
9. To grow. 
10. Grave. 
Nl. The chief mag 
istrate of a city. 


The central row of letters will epell the name 
given tothe firstof March. GILBERT FORREST. 


4. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAM. 


Everybody knows in what year the Thrafe of 
our Crytoun was born. In that same year, a little 
more than a month later, Dan Freyhath first saw 
the light in a little village in Tutsara. Not that he 
waa called by that name in his infancy. His spil- 
mabat name was Johannes Schidrasyp. His slimcua 
compositions are exceedingly numerous. His 
Taoroori of the Natiorec, the work by which he ia 
best known, was mopsecod in his sixty-fifth year, 
yet it is redapred with the fire of youth. He also 
produced twelve grand myspheonis. 

LILIAN Payson. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Level. 

2. “Into each life some rain must fall, some daye 
must be dark and dreary.” itey. Words—Temerity, 
monody, murrain, freckled, husband, maladies, 
ctlages, sofa. 


LaADYSHIP 
ORATORIO 
NEIGHBOR 
@RADIENT 
FANCIFUL 
EPHEMERA 
LuxXATION 
LAR BOARD 
ORGANISM 
WHA RFAGE 


Initials—Longfellow. 
Finals—Portland, Me. 
3. The ancient skate was a simple bone, 
Secured by cords or thongs. 
With these the skaters of old sped on, 
Propelled by sticks with prongs. 
Such skates in Sweden first were uaed. 
Then Norway, Holland, too, 
And Denmark, England, Iceland, all 
Followed the Swedish cue. 
The Dutch then invented iron keels 
(On boat-shaped soles of wood; 
And men and boys for centuries . 
Pronounced them very good. 
Now fancy skating ts all the rage, 
On the “acme” and many another. 
And women and 


iris cut figures and querls, 
Thus vying with 


husband and brother. 

4.1, Dwarfish. Financial. 3. Hyacinth. 4. 
Instantaneous Literature. ighbor. 7. 
Separableness. 8. Synonyme. 9. Transcendental, 
10. Righteousness. fl. Vicissitude. 
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For the Companion. cor. 


ON THE STAIRS. 


aby footsteps patter, 
Bay oe weineling stale: 
Mother ‘yatebes, smiling 
fair, 
qAiksretn this world could there be 
Baby quite ao sweet as he ?” 


Now he reaches landing, 
Takes his lofty place, 
sees way down below him 
‘Mother's smiling face, 
s, through red lips, eyes of blue, 
“Mamma, alnt 000 tummin too ? 


Mother running swiftly 
ee ehe winding stalr, 
Catehes little baby, 
wees eon ale tiny ear 
ispers . 
SMlunhma loves you far too dear.” 


‘Twilight shadows gather 
‘All about the room, 

Mother by the ‘window, 
‘Sitting In the gloom. 

In her band no more to use, 

‘Lie a pair of tiny shoes. 


Now the sunset glories 

‘Bathe the western skies, 
Mother looks up sadly 

"Through her tear-dimmed eyes, 
But for her the sun-shaft bears 
‘Just a flight of golden stairs. 


Far up on the landing, 
‘Smiles a baby’s face, 

Little hands are beck’ning 
Through the airy space. 

Calls a child’s voice sweet and true, 

‘jfamma aint oou tummin too?” 


Rosamonp Hoyt. 
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IT WAS AN ANCIENT EYE. 


In the human brain, just in front of the cere- 
bellum and beneath the arched mass of the cere- 
brum, or larger brain, there is an odd little pro: 
tuberant body, about a third of an inch in height 
by aaixth in diameter, which has puzzled anato- 
mists of all times. 

‘It bears the name of the Pineal Gland,—although 
it is in no proper sense a gland. The anatomist 
Gray thus describes it: “The pineal gland is very 
vascular, and consists chiefly of gray matter with 
‘a few medullary fibers. In its base is a small 
cavity... . It contains a transparent, viscid fluid 
and occasionally a quantity of sabulous matter, 
composed of phosphate and carbonate of lime, 
phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, with a little 
animal matter.” 

Jn all the standard works of anatomy, the use 
and function of the “pineal gland” is declared to be 
unknown. ‘The classic philosophers believed it to 
be the seat of the soul. Descartes, even, taught 
that it is the seat of consciousness and the intellect. 

But the science of comparative anatomy has 
made wonderful progress within the last few 
years; and something definite may now be said of 
the “pineal gland.” 

It is found in animals; and when we descend 
among the lower and simpler orders of life, such 
‘as first inhabited the earth, particularly the rep- 

tilian order, we find it still in active use,—namely, 
as an eye! 

Take the Mttle green lizard of the Southern 
States, for example; an examination of this small 
saurian will disclose the fact that it has three eyes, 
one of them on the top of its head and in the exa 
position of the “pineal gland” of the higher ani- 
mals, before the development of the cerebrum 
eclipsed it. 

In many of the turtles and other reptiles in which 
this third, central eye has fallen into disuse, it still 
remains more or less perfect as an eye, showing 
the nerve, eye-socket and pigmentary coats. In 
man and the higher animals, these eviden 
ocular structure are not as conclusively retained, 
the organ having been longer out of use, and hence 
more shrunken in size and more rudimentary in 
structure. 

Yet in different animals, from the lizard upward, 
the steps of the gradual obliteration of this ancient 
eye can be clearly demonstrated, and a presenta- 
tion of these facts, by means of a stereopticon, 
would make a very interesting evening lecture. 
‘The subject is one that could be easily popularized. 

The “pineal gland” is by no means the onl 
instance of organs which mankind, in its physical 
development, has outgrown, and which have conze- 
quently fallen into disuse and so far shrunken as 
not to be easily determinable. 

The thyroid gland in the throat is the remains of 
a secretory organ for which n ntly 
no longer any use. It is a disag: le heritage 
in that it sometimes becom and greatly 
enlarged, as seen in goit . 

The same is true of the suprarenal capsule of 
the kidney, the office of which is still a mystery, 
but which likewise may become the seat of a fatal 
disease, known as Addison's disease. 

‘The vermiform or worm-like appendix conce 
ing which so much appears in the newspapers, on | 
account of the fatal inflammations that follow the 
lodgment of cherry stones, cr orange seeds, in it, 
fo still another Instance of a disused organ, the 
shrunken remnant of which we inherit in our 
bodies from ancestors in the long past 

At one time, in some earlier order of anin 
apparently served as a -econi stomach, for the 
temporary storage of putly swallowed food. 
The ruminant animals bi somewhat simila 

provision in active use, where ha: aten 
or hay, lodges for a time, to be afterward 1 
and remasticated. 

To the modern student of comparative anatomy, 
indeed, the human organism is a repo: ‘ 
evidences of its humble and yery ancient ori 
arecord of the thousand udes and cl 
in habits, food, habitat und climate, through whieh 
man has risen to his present estate uf power and 
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VICTORY AT LAST! 
‘SELF-THREADING SEWING NEEDLES. 


‘The Blind can use them. Invaluable for 
Tiling sight. Finest needle made, Mill 
Ward's Gold Eyes; do not cut the thread 
Sample paper, 10c.; 3 for 25c.; 12 for 4 
NEW ENGLAND. 
- 24 PORTLAND St., BosTo! 


Pianos- Organs. 


The improved method of fastening 
strings of Pianos, invented by us, is one 
of the most important improvements 
ever made, making the instrument more 
richly musical in tone, more durable, 
and less liable to get out of tune. 


Both the Mason & Hamlin Organs and 
Pianos excel chiefly in that which is the 
chief excellence in any musical instru- 
ment,—quality of tone. Other things, 
though important, are much less so than 
this. An instrument with unmusical 
tones cannot be good. New styles intro- 
duced this season. Sold on Easy Pay- 
ments, and Rented. Catalogues free. 


Mason & Hamlin 


Organ & Piano Co. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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+ Underwear should be made from Kine | Ss T A M M E R I N Cc , 
pane tSzmanic, LAWNS and Namsooxs. Send sa) - y be cured.” Pamphlet, with 
= King Philip Mills, Worth . fade. 1 s ses. and information, free. 
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JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. — 
JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 
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‘A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, 
'| No Home Complete Without It. 


£) Outs Miadeof tng Most useful, convent 
ortind only perfect article oft ts kin 
cot Murented,” Combines nack or barrely 


Tteclf in a shorttime by saving waste, 
Aine and labor, Keepsout dust, vermin, 
tte. Preservesfloar from movld and mustl> 
fess, ‘Enough for baking sifted! n one 


tion guaranteed, Sent by express on Fe 
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44 years’ Experience. Saar Ss 
Send for B & H” LAMP. 
Catalogues. BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 

















BEST MADE. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 


Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Every Gen 
“The B . 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTOS, CHICAGO. 
Factortes: Meriden, Conne 


from which the excess of oll 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 
are used in its prepatation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itisdelicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, Eastry 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
‘as well as for persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


PERFECTION 


‘To Use. Never Wears 


nandscoop. Will Pay for 


Ttpleases everybody. Satisfac- 


ices To hold 251b5., $2.50, 60 
$4.00,” Agents 
for Circulars. 






quantity of bloom, 
and far exceeding’ 
them in variety o 
color, form, and tex- 
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ture ‘of the flowers. 
Prices—Single, all col’s 
mixed, 20c. each, 82 
per doe, postpaid. 
Single, in separate | MD ~ 
e~Yellow, Crimson, Orange 
let, White, und Yele 
tor, . 3 r doz. post paid, 
Double Flowering Varieties, mixed colors, 
40c. each, 34.00 per doz. post paid. 
A) Our 50c. Bulb Collection will be sent 
freo by mail—con tains | Hardy Duy Iloom: 
ing Moon Flower: 3 Beautiful Tigridias—1 
Red, 1 White, | Yellow,—produce a mass of 
beautiful bloom all simmer; 2 Amaryllig 
‘Atamasco—these “Fairy Lilies” are gems of 
rare beauty; 3 beautiful Gladiolus—1 light, 
Tyellow, red; 2 Dwarf Dble. Pearl Tube- 
roses all ab Beautifal Flowerg Bulbs for 
ie. by mail post paid * * For St. 
we will include with the above 2 ‘Rare Black- 
berry Lilies, Flowers a rich, golden yellow 
spotted crimson, and followed by berries re- 
sembling a blackberry ; 1 Montbretia Crocos- 
muilora, flower spikes 10 inches long, resem- 
ling a ininiature gladiolus; 2 Hyacinthns 
Candicans,. perfectly hardy pure white 
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SCOTCH, IRISH, and AMERICAN SONGS. 
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JOHNSON & STOKES, 
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GROW AND BLOOM. 
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OUR NEW GUIDE 28s. 

the best book of its kind, FREE to all interested. 

We sendROSES,HARDY PLANTS» 
SUMMER BULBS, FLOWER 


and VEGETABLE SEEDS 
by mail postpaid to all post-offices, and guaran- 
tee safe arrival and satisfaction, 


The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 
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NEW ENGLAND EPITAPHS. 


“all that pass by 
May look and see 
That [ was killed 
By the fall of a tree.” 


So runs the epitaph of Rufus Walker, who died 
January 11, 121, in the twenty-eighth year of his 
age, and waa buried in a little hillside cemetery 
near one of the Deerileld River towns of southern 
Vermont. It ts disappointingly brief. How did it 
happen? Did Rufus Walker write that himself? 
If he expected to be killed by the fall of a tree, 
why did he not keep out of the way? Did he leave 
any small Walkers to stand wide-eyed about this 
stone, and spell out their father’s last message? 
An examination of the crumbling stones near by 
discovers nothing. The demise of no “relict,” or 
other member of the family, 1s recorded. 


Many equally quaint and interesting inacriptiona 
are to be found in old New England burying. 
grounds. The carly pioneers In some sparsely 
settled districts have left few other records. Be- 
tween the awkward lines one may read eloquent 
unwritten poetry. The hardly te le, faulty «tan. 
zas are fragments of history of the homes and 
hearts of the past century. 

The following curious épitaph ts froma burying. 
ground at Stafford Springs, Conn. : 

“Ip memory of 

the well beloved Mr. 

Robert White Jun. whos 

Parenta and Friends raised 

hops were soon mantled 

in Darkness (& grate 

Expectations environd with 

Pitchey and Gloomey 

shads) by his falling asleep 

in the cradle of Death 

on the 22nd day Novem. 

A.D. 1746 aged 31 years 

7 montha and 6 days. 
Made by Julius Collins, Lebanon.” 


In the same cemetery is buried a grandson of 
John and Priseilla Alden, whose epitaph reads: 


“In memory of Daniel 
Alden Esq. who Died 
May ye 31, 1767 in ye 77th year of 
his age. 

“The Corpse beneath this Grave 
Stone Hes in Silent Dust with 
Closed eyes. Not honour, wealth, 
Nor Grace can rave 
A Dying Mortal from ye grave 
Ske you in him both low and 
high that all of you are 
Rorn to die 
Keep in your view Eternity.” 
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CATTLE AND MUSIC. 


An English writer on the “Effects of Musical 
Sounds on Animals” has published some curious 
observations on this subject. A few of these relat. 

- Ing to oxen and cows will be of interest. 


Opposite to our house was a large field, in which 
some twelve or thirteen cows were put during the | 
summer months. One day a German band began 
to play on the road which divided the house from | 
the field. The cows were quietly grazing at the 
other end of the field, but no sooner did they hear | 
the music than they at once advanced toward it, | 
and stood with thefr heads over the wall atten. 
tively listening. 

This might have passed unnoticed, but upon the 
musicians going away, the animals followed them 
ag well as they could on the other side of the wall, 
and when they could: get no further stood lowing 
piteously. So excited did the cows become that 
some of them ran round and round the field to try 
and get out; but, finding no outlet, returned to the 
same corner where they had lost sight of the band, 
and it was some time before they seemed satisfied 
that the sweet sounds were really gone. 

1 have often noticed the power music has over 
oxen. The other day we had a brass band playing 
in our garden. In a field adjoining were four 
Scotch oxen. 

When the band struck up, they were at the far 
end of a nine-acre field, quite out of sight, the field 
being very uneven. They set off full trot to the 
xarden wall, put their necks over, and remained so | 
till the tune was finished, when they went back to | 
graze; but as soon as the music struck up again 
they came and put their heads once more over the 
wall. This went on till the band left, after which | 
they ate little all day, and were continually low 


ing. 

Khere are many anecdotes that show that the ox 
or cow has a musical ear. The carts in Corunna, | 
in Spain, make so loud and disagreeable a creaking 
sound with their wheels, for the want of of, that 
the governor once issued an order to have the 
wheels greased, but the carters petitioned that this 
might not be done, as the oxen liked the sound, 
and would not draw so well without their accus. 
tomed music. 


———- +e —___ 


“PAY BEFORE YOU EAT.” 


The proprietor of a French café in Paris, on the 
Rue de Pontoise, was very much annoyed by poor 
customers who took advantage of the temporary 
abzence of the waiters to step out without paying | 
their bills. 


Finally he put_up all around the café, inside, 
large notices—“‘Pay Before You Eat.” The prin 
cipal dish was a very thin but palatable soup served 
in large, deep bowls. | 

One day a man came in, and sitting down before 
a large bowl of soup which had just been poured | 
out, he began to help himself. 

_A waiter came up and said, “Pay Before You | 
tt | 





I guess not. I always eat firat.” 

“Not here. Our rule is, as you see, pay first.” 

“I don’t pay first.” said the man, and he con 
tinued to help himself to the soup, when, to his 
intense astonishment, the waiter pulled out of his 
pocket an immense wooden syringe, and dipping ; 
the nozzle of it into the soup-bow! drew the soup 
all out of the bow! into the syringe. 

“Will you pay now?” sald the waiter, holding 
the eyringe suspended over the edge of the empty 

wi. 

The man concluded he would obey the rules, as 
the walter had him at his mercy, and back the 
soup went. 

The proprietor of that café must have had a 
little Yankee blood in bis veins. He would make 
hie fortune in America. 
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Itching Piles. 

Burnett's Kalliston is a sure rellef. A sample will be 
malled on receipt of ten cents by Jos, Burnett & Co., 
| 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 













Since handling the 
$1.87 Common Sense Ladies’ Shoe, 


we have sold ten thousand pairs of them, 

never had a pair returned or failed to give ¢ 

faction. Have you read our advertisement in the 
February 19th issue of Tus YOUTH’s COMPANION? 


MOOAR BROS., 1307 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE TO LADIES, 

AMODERN HYGIEAN. 
A BOOK CONTAINING ARTICLES ON 

SENSIBLE DRESSING 
iT 


RESS REFORM 







































Health 





s, M.D. 
of K s8-Miller, 
| t writers 


A HANDSOME. PAMPHLET BOOK. 
TRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS i] 


SENT BY MAIL, 


“POSTAGE PREPAID, 
RECEIPT OF PO: 


ISTAL CARD REQUE: 
BOSTON. 


Stockings by Mail. 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A large assortment of Children’s Cotton Hose 
in one-half, three-quarter and full lengths. Un- 
bleached, White, Pin Stripe and Fast Black, 


25 cents a pair. 


A new line of Ladies’ Lisle Thread Hose in 
Black and about fifty choice shadings, including 
Suede to match the shoes and slippers. Plain 
and drop stitch effects. Colors guaranteed, 


5O cents a pair. 


Our specialty in Ladies’ Black Spun Silk 
lose is a line made expressly for us of Pure 
Black Silk. Warranted fast. Extra long and 
elastic. Sizes, 8 to 10, inclusive, 


$1.60 a pair. 


Postage 10 cents on 3 pairs. 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dress Goods, 


‘The following goods were made specially 
to our order for Spring and Early Summer 
Wear, and are of unusual value: 

Plain Serge Homespun, 52 inches wide, 
$1.00 per yard; Flecked, Checked and 
Plaid Homespun. 62 inches wide, $1.00 per 
yard; Mixed and Checked Boucle Home- 
spun, same width, $1.25 per yard. 

Samples sent on request. 


James MecCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 






Ny 
Helped out 


— housework with Peartzne. 
It helps the worker, and im- 
proves the work. You can 
use it on anything in the 
house. The finest things are 


not too delicate; the coarsest 
are not too difficult. Peartine 
means safety in all that it 
does, and it does all that you 
want. 


Beware of im 


{ES PYLE.N.Y._ 





FAST BLACK | 
IMPORTED 


Half 

dozen 

pair. 
Sent by mailon 
receipt of $2.11 


FOR MEN. 
Made from the 
quality “ yarn-d 
Balbriggan; double foot, heel an’ 
Will ALWAYS keep a deep b 


Money refunded, ifin any way unsat 
SAVAGE, KING & CO., Men’s Outfitters, | 
A 


164 Tremont St., Bostox, Mass. 


ory. 








COMPANION. 


YOU CAN DYE 


YOUR | 
OLD 
CLOTHES 


To Look LIKE NEw 


All the fashionable shades in 
Diamond Dyes. Forty stand- 
ard colors. Let them save you 
the cost of a new suit this spring. 
The best for every use, in fast- 
ness, strength, and-beauty. 











IT’S EASY 
TO DYE WITH 


DIAMOND DYES 


Any color, l0cts.; at druggists’ or by mail. Direc 
le card free. 
ington. Vt. 


tion, k for home dyeing and sam: 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burl 


fi 





A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT, 
Because it Supports Stockings 
and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom, For 
sale by leading dealers. 
&@~ Send for Illustrated Price List. -@a 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. New Haven,Conn, 








A production from Rubber and Stockin 
cesses and machinery exclusively. our own. fectly 
ty BO! 


vious te water, ighly as 
and readily cleat by | 


fe Canfield Fabric are manufactured the pop- | 


» Canfield Specialties 


1. The Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shield. The only ree 
f/ lable dress shield in the world, 


by pro- | 








From t! 
ular 


2. The Canfleld Diaper, 
‘The only article of its kind that 
affords perfect protection 
without harmful results .....65c. 


3. The Canfield Bib. The 
only bib that is thoroughly 
waterproof, with highly ab- 
sorbent qualities........ 


4. The Canfleld Crib and 
Bed Sheets, ‘The only water- 
proof sheet that is free from 
objectionable features.......$1.25 


The Fabric and Spectalties 
are for sate by all first-class) Dry 
Goo Stores, or sent by mail on 
receipt of above prices. 





Any Indy furnishing her 
address, and stating where 
this advertisement was 
seen, will receive by return 
mail a sct of miniature 


TRADE MARK 





é/ samples of The Canfield 
ot Specialties, 
Addrees 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


The Times Building, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


REVOLUTION 


In Children’s Wear. 


THE SIGSBEE UNDERWAIST. | 





Just the walst for boys, because | 
they cannot tenr off the but- 
tons. portear out the button- 

oles. The most desirable 
for girls, being void of cords 
and useless seams. The simple 
and novel device for attaching the 
elastics is the best for the purpose 
ever Invented, | Being supported 
from the shoulders, the welght {8 
divided equally. Box plaits over 
the hips allow ample fullvess to 
insure a perfect fit, preventing all | 
pressure, and allowing the vital 
organstodevelop naturally. Eaally | 
Jaundered. Wears longer. Sol 
by Dry Goods Dealers everywhere. | 
Sizes 2 to 24 in., 55 cts. { Ages to | 

“ 3" 9 “eects. § years. 

Mailed to an: rt of the United | 
States on re of Sc. additional 
4 Sor postage. 

Pat. Sept. 23. 1890. ty ORDERING SEND WAIST MEASURE. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. | 








BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF | 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of #0 mach Interest 
to the Ladies. especially considered. | 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 
IN THE COUNTHY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S, 





CANFIELD FABRIC. | 








O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave., 20th & 2ist Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, ETC. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
illustrating and describing our many 
lines, will be ready about April Ist, 
which will be mailed free of charge 
to any address upon application. Send 
in your name at once, as the issue 
will be limited. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
6th Ave., 20th & 2ist Sts., 
_ NEW YORK. 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and Forks. 







Pure Silver Inlaid at points of rest. Spoons and forks 
made by this process. They last a life-time. More 
durable than light sterling silver, and not half the cost. 


EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


“The Daintiest Thing in the World.” 


The Orange Spoon is a eel. favorite. The 
bowl! inshapedto fit each section and the meat Is easily 
removed. Try It. 






If you cannot obtain them from your 
Jeweller, send for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


BROWN’S 
| FRENCH 
e, DRESSING 


on your 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


BRIGGS'S TRANSFER PATTERNS 


We will send you an Outfit cot 0 
Transfer P « 

All for 

*, IN 


ions Shades, odd lengths at half p 
x. all good Silk and good 


40 


ONG SPOOL SILK CO. 
7/20 KINGSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. J 











MARCH 5, 1891. 
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MUSICAL COMPETITION. 


Jealousy among persons ambitious of musical 


vcuown isnot aa rare as might pe wished. Whe 
‘leads to the taking of an unfair advantage, th 
envious one does not often receive so immediate 


rebuke, and find his satisfaction 80 suddenly trans 


formed into bitterness of spirit, 25 did Juco! 


nm 
© 
a 


b 


MeWilliam, who figures in one of Gordon’s sketches 





of Seoteh life. The office of leader of psalmody ! 


in 


the parish kirk, worth perhaps ten pounds @ YC8T 


was eagerly contested for in Carglen. 


Twelve months before there had been & trial of 
yon! skill, with the result that Willie Jenkins be- 


fame the new precentor. pele 
Soe ey McWilliam considered himself a wronge 
man from that moment. 





dL 


His vexation had not 


jan frown in any way, except by tremendous 


peeleal exertions In the kirk on Sunday, Her 
was a man, to all out) 





e 


“d appearance, lustily sing- 


ing divine praises, with laudable, albelt grotesque, 
eet but we all knew that, In reality, it was only 


dn opposition pipe to the precentor’s. 


oppo that, my birkie, if ye can,” plainly satd 


every note. 
Todod 
in counter. 








‘cob justice, he had not hitherto indulged 
iuging to the precentor in a different 


Hane, but had contented himself with shrill sound 





{ind portentously lengthened quaverss 
today we hear somethin 


is singing one tune and 





facob another! 


but lo! 
different; the precentor 


ST ENE Jon, in the parish Kirk, is horror.struck: 
in tive yeinutes time every voice is stilled, and 


Wille and Jacob alone sing praise. All at one 


e 


Willie sinks down in his seat, and Jacob remains 


a triumphant conqueror. 


Tow Jong he would haye continued to shout no 
ong knows: but Saunder Macdonald, the preacher, 


one wialized with this most unseemly episode, erie 
in saddened tones, “Let us pray.” 


4 


Thereupon Jacob stops, with the utmost compla- 
ceney, his face plainly saying, “I've dune ye n00, 


birkfe, without ae doot.” 


The minister sorrowfully pleads for the peace of 


Jerusalem, and. for prosperity, in its courts, fo 


r 


those persons who have come into the sheepfold 








like devouring wolv 
go out from us be 
Hesire to serve God for filthy lucre, who seek thi 
pralse of men rather than the praise of God. 





for those who are sure to 
use they are not of us, Who 


e 


‘Then Jacob seizes his hat, and with heavy tread 


marehes down the passage and out of the kirk. 
Brethren, we will now resume our singing, 
cries Mr. Macdonald, and the place having bee} 
purged of its misguided intruder, the exercis 
proceeds without unchristian Inter: uption. 








n 
e 





PREE!, bant Stretchers by mail. Send 16c. for pos' 





t 


nge and packing. BAY STATE TatLoniNo Co., Boston. 


{age and packing. Bay STATE TAILORING 
STAMPS &&%, wanted to sell approval sheets, ‘Com. 


Migpercent. Green & Co., Medford, Mas: 
12 INDIAN ARRO| POINTS of flint,pp. 
de, Archwological Hand Boo! 
sillus. eR 
TAMP AGENTS WANTED. Fine sheets. 
percent.cont, Be sure and writeme at once, wit 











Toe. MERCER, Cincinnatt, O. 


5 
i 


Peterence, for agency. H. K. SANDERSON, Lynn, Mass, 


ment by “The Doctor.” 


F ‘AT How to Reduce Ir. Full Diet. Elegant treat 


Manual. 


Send 2-cent, stamp for 
Theo. Wing, Plainfield, Coun 


10 mathe he Eg A822 10C. 


appropriate desi; ns and mottoes. Egg: 
shape and silver bevel SBEe no two alike, BON 
Aur Wa RIZZ L's ART ROOM 
a 















= a = 
15g VaR Geo a => 


cates rams 
Wi yur, SAREE 
FEET eee evans, uns eas ioe 

‘Rubber Stamp Oo. P 13, New Haven, Conn. 


AEOLIAN HARPS. 


Improved construction. Exquisite music madegby the | 


wind. 


‘A veautiful addition to a home. | Send for Ca, 
log 


G. J. HOLBROOK, 88 5th Av 











‘Contains three alphabets of rubber type, type hole 









eee 


‘TAMPS, 100all different, 

15 Aslatic, 10e.; 15 African, 

*Reuador, 15¢, 15 Heligoland, Ye. 
ise., 10 Porto i 








We; 15 West Indian, 10 
Oe, 15 Australian, 














paitze 
YEA IN THE 
25 POULTRY YARD. 
108 pp Their Diseases and 
Remedies explained. A com 
plete system. A nice catalogue 
> breeds Illus. Price, 25 cents. 
A.M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky 
to canvass your own town for ore 
for Daisy Knife & Scissors Sharp 


















on 
Ss, 
ore, Md. 





EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 155° 


bottle indelible Ink, fuk pad and tweezers; pat up i 
ja neat box with full fnstruetions for use, | Satisfaction 
{LE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conn 


Ico, 10c. Price-lists free. Agents wanted 


ifaw ies her | ci RYSANTHEMUM SEED Es 2 SP SOP AY and 
(esol Stamps from my unequalled sheets, at 35% per c. | wHow ia Uae naa 
tzell 12 N. Howard St... Baltimore, Mc : 








18 
Tr. 


If you want to make money, send | 


Yeeut stamp. for free sample and 10 
Wanted strections! Xaaress The Bradford 





¢ 


Send for rtamp ge 
frre o pleaver i per com 10 
MTecieg! ers Mexico: 1804, 4 var. co 
lever Soe, Pricectists and 




















reet, Boston, Mass. 
1p selections on approval. 





en ura 
peees free, Add MOUND CITE STAN? 
Washington Ava St.Louis. Sto. 


A handsome nickel-plated set com 


plete with screws, by mail, 10 cents, with Agents’ terms. 
RERGUSON. Chester, Conn, 





BIL LOWSHAN-HOLDERS, 10 os, 





HEWITT'S 
ENE 
FOUNTAIN P 
1. Stwfuveation,. Simple but absolutely per 
cat Never clog, blot, spater, scratch oF tick 
‘Sap kind afqaper,” Agen wanted in ever 






town, Apply at ence, ‘Toliroduce Quem we 
GavT3 Peak ith Holders complete for Bl oF 2 fr 2c, Address 


jer to agents & Deak 


EN WORKS, Bor $2 CLINTONVILLE. CONN 


“GLEN PI 
850;000 


ee OF Roxbury, Mass, says: 


350,000 GRAPE VINES 





OOM EU ee eRe. rh 
a ee EWIS ROESCH 











Sample cards arid catalogue Free, 


W. CUSHING & CO., | 5, it ; 
Foxcroft, Me. | Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a | 


PATENT FOOT-POWER MACHINERY | 


‘vith “Perfection” Dyes and get|no two people have the same 
brilltantand fast colors, 10 pop | weak Spot, Beginning at the stomach, 
lny color, by mail for S) cents; it goes searching through the body for 
Single package, 10 cents. New any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 


_ Complete Outfits. 
Wood or metal workers without 
steam power can successfully cor 
pete with: the dere ‘shops, by using 
our New LABOR: AVING Ma. 
chinery, latest and most improved 
for practical shop use. also for In 
dustrial Schools. Home Training, 
SENECA FALLS MFC. 

ENESA OAb hee Vannes.” 








Alto Small Frults, Treeg.&.G, Nest 
ESCH. Fredonia. 8.¥. 






CREAT TRIAL OFFERS. 


goo mixed, rare Australian, et 106 READ Tioomiag Mooalfomer ot TROPICAL PLANTS. 


soomand vice album, 1c.’ lus. r% a w Das Blooming, Jom rasi.is | From F . ES' ‘ 
>, 1 hatham, ma jorning Glory, m | razil, is From LORIDA and the WEST INDIES. 

























tisfacti 











re leaves @ foot across. 
|_MADE WITH BOILING WATERY fs ante gang TEE ator during 
ee fale Me ml aes ti cee teh talowae 
Mant; three feet tall; Leaves blotched and splendid assortment for only $1, 
arte h fer Japanese fan Palm, 


seartet, Both of the 


Jost 
i Fish 


Bartegated with fic 
ehove and iy Seed Catalog sent postp 
until April, for 5 letter stamps (10c.) | Will send &? pug 
untlt April mete crop aceds, for 2c, (amounting to $150 oe 
ot corer) needs in each, viz.: 60 vars. large German Fan 


| tail), 50 to HO ep wars, zvertasting : 38 vars. Double Asics 

| aa'farecbleagt now ringed Star Pica: Oar Jee Pinks 
1a ee Double Feinged Poppy Fairy Blush: New Dott alogue of Sods of new and 
Peete Mora as beautifully potted asthe Leopard, new, eet SSE alogue of Saree on application. 
Mite Bove Gem? Caryuanthemums; Double Caller se. R. D. HOYT, SEVEN OAKS, FLORIDA, 


A A PLOW FARM, Pansy Park, Dwight P.O. MASS. | 50 ceaers S CENTS, 
PER 


$50 FOR A TOMATO | jyiic 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


coco 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


“AMBROSIA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Blotches, in fact all 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
rho purest and best preparation manmmnct ape 
ho peTmedicated: In use 20 sears. G4 per Jer 

19) Delivered tree in the U: 8. 


qsh-tail Palm, an Air plant, Beau. 
: titul Orebld, Royal Palm, Hardy 
| Guava, Cape Jassamine, Carolina 
Sassamine, Spanish Bayonet, Lon 
Spanish Moss, and a spray of fresh 
Orange blossoms. Illustrated Cat, 






















Lop a seuaat Candytuft: Double Portulacea; New Dwart Suet 
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This Prize Tomato is the lan er 
Tiered. ‘The engraving shows one plant 
yO. Ke. Koster, FI srenee, 









































completely 
smooth, brigh 








H. M.C, LAVENDER SALTS. dreds of ‘my customers have 
Tieshausiibley Unehangeable, Unapproschable. ual results. The quality 1s ex- 
Nest Made. Mandsome Bottle. Price SOs: eelient after you once test it you 
Eine frtielo sent on receipt of price. Send fot ‘cireular. Will grow no others. Two plants 
SME Te'weil cared for will produce all 
Nomatocs one family can use, 





‘d early, fruit ripens from 

ith until frost. Single To- 
ors have grown 6 inches in 
diameter and weight nearly 3 1b 
and as hard all through as 





Tie HOME MEDICATION CO.,88 5th AVEW.N-Y. 
WANTED It 


No trouble to 























F ‘build our lines. $1,000 per year | boiled egg, with only a fe 

é and expenses. Send 2-cent pea toniato,and entirely free fr 

$ ‘stampfor circulars. Agents fo, ‘This mammoth strain ean 
5 b> Sample 34 mile line. Ex-pd only be obtained from me. Twant 
& ‘$6.80; to any point | to get a tomato weighing 3 Ibs.. 


600 miles, $6. 
8.98.60. MECHANICAL 

‘TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, 


And. will pay. 8500 cash to any 
person producing it | Plant some, 
Pou may get the 3 1b. Tomato 
krow raplaly_and are very omnae 
Inental for garden oF lawn. 


SURE HEAD CABBAG! 


Ts all head and sure to head, very 
uniform in size, firm and fine in 
texture, excellent in quality and a 
{ood keeper. Single heads have 
Weighed over 64 Ibs." 


EARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP 


TF the earliest in the world, easy wy, oy 923-925 A SAHEST 

Erown,good size, excellent quality. Se Srjoul a 

AFM EGaheadoryourneighbors, | Zy Rr SHWSMOUS A > 
Eg will send a packet cach of ‘ 

prize Tomato, Cabbage and Turnip 

fe of bargains, for only 2 cents. 

eon sending. sliver for above collection 











ASTHM 


Send name and address for Thesis. with Re- | 
HARO. 


CURED 
LD HAYES, MD, 








rts of Cases, (0, P. 
Pehtain St., Buttalo, N. Y. 











= - fam 
TAKE AN ACENCY for the | PONT EXPRESS IOS: PRS 



























Best Utensil in thevniverss- F Every person sending pay seeds, will receive | , The standard Philatelist” 
DAGGETT’S | and addresses ot ebr Ball Lettuce, finest ‘varie feeelve | and BEST stamp Journal published. 
ELF BASS P N | grown, and aafty ent c rtificate for seeds, your choice rector should eend for eee sam ple eo Pri? 
=, ROASTING cn, | Ls, Hose Mill, Onon. County, New Yorke 9 Pha Maile st, St. Louis, Mo. 
NM, SAVES 20 Per Gent, 7 = 
Roasting, and Bakes the Best a 
ene a vy ET = EG 
W. ASDAGCETT & CO., Vineland, Ne Je Ms NEW FLOWERS, XEW SEEDS. NEW CATALOGUE. ai, NEW 





‘or Western Office. 184 E. Indiana 8 m0. 
GOOD NEWS TOLADIE‘ 


New Departur aucif 
Prese Every 







———t 
Best Inpontrn SEEDS. Fresh, Pure and True, Fowles talogue free 
See “FLORAL V * in Catalogue. 
é TWENTY SPECIAL OFFERS. Sena 39 ets. for'my charming 22-packet 
BF Collection of best flowers—Asters, Pansies, Sweer Peus, Pinks, Cts, of 10 cts. 
for 3 pkts. Ts. DEY IALS GC. Worthbore, Mass. _p! 





NEW IDEAS. NEW SEEDSMAN. eet 4 
























ow 
for our celebra 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Baking | & 
Powder; and secure a beautify 
GON fad or Moss Kose China T 











er. 
time to get or 


























Set, Gold Band Moss 
t, Vateh,Brass Lamp, 
id many other Pi 

The Great Ameri 
0. Bow 39, New York 

















jUseo ane RAE 
et oem 


tionary, 
rs addr 





Tea Co 












Fa aes 

WHY ARF SOME PEOPLE ALW4 —They never look ahead nor think. People 
have been known ‘to wait till planting season, run to the grocery Tor their seeds, and then repentover it for 12 
months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden, Ifit is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 
Bah ee ahwthing in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send ro cunts for Vick’s Fiorar Guipe, 
deduct the 1 cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates, $200 in cash 
premiums to those sending club orders. $1000 cash prizes at one of the weate Fairs, Grand offer, chance for all 

| Made in different shape from ever before; 100 pages 8/4%1074 JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N 























RAS BERRY ETC. 
452 KINDS FRUIT 3 FLOWERS | 
SEND FOR FREE CHROMO CATALOGUG 
anv Mon uty FRUIT ROWER 
GREEN'S N IRSERY CO. 


RocnesTeR 
CANARY BIRDS Sip aici 
PRDS Sip ence toe 
Sree eesihvoton account st moultiog, can be made t> 
‘warble taneful melodies by placing acake of BIRD MANNA | 
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HARDY OAY-BLOOMING MOON FLOWER. : 

Grows from bulbs. Lives out all winter. Increases in 
Grows dipeauty each year. Blooms night and day. ‘The 
flowers are six inches across, and very fragrant, 
































RED RIDING-HOOD PANSY. 


Most beautiful of this popular flower, Large size, deep 
Me fed color. Hazel eye, edged with shining gold. 
AED RIDING HOOD A Z. HAAGEANA fl. pl. (GOLDE! CLOTH.) 
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For the Companion. 
NESTS OF DISEASE. 


Houses which are built upon “made land”— 
made, perhaps, by dumping the refuse of a city 
upon muddy flats—need to be continually watched, 
lest they become breeding-places of disease. Not 
only should the cellars be thoroughly cemented in 
the first place, but particular care should be used 
in searching out and correcting all subsequent 
flawa, as Well as all breakages in the drain-pipes 
due to the settling of the earth. 

But a dwelling may be well located, and yet be 
core a nest of disease; by a concealed leakage 
beneath the cellar floor, perhaps, or, if the house 
ts eltuated on a declivity, by sewage from a neigh 
bor’s drain. 

Houses are often rendered unfit for habitation 
by a neglect of proper disinfection after a case of 
contagious disease. New tenants fall victims to 
the disease, and in turn become themselves centres 
of contagion. 

Even a country house, with the great advantages 
of pure air and sparseneas of population, may be. 
come a nest of disease through the carelessness of 
its owner or inmates. Slops of all sorts may be 
thrown out upon the ground, or the well may be 80 
near the cesspool or outhouse that the drinking. 
water is impregnated with the germs of filth dis. 
eases. In fact, such diseases—diphtheria, scarlet. 
fever, typhoid-fever and the llke—are relatively 
more common in the country than in the city. 

In crowded cities, however, whole districts are 
sometimes unclean. Saya recent writer, in speak 
ing of the houses of the poor in some quarters of 
London: 

“Family after family goes into a house only to 
die of the fever which killed off its previous occu 
pants. In many cases the very ground is saturated | 
with mlasma. Here originate epidemics which 
sweep through more favored districts. These 
places, too, are the hot-beds of drunkenness and | 
crime. 

“In view of this condition of things, a”bill has 
been introduced into Parliament which gives the | 
municipal authorities the right, on sanitary grounds 
and for the public good, to take possession of such 
houses at their market value, and utterly clear | 
them away, and provide for the construction of 
others on sound sanitary principles. 

“Experience in Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glas. 
gow has already proved the practicability of the | 
scheme. Hitherto, when philanthropic societies 
have wished to purchase and purgate such spots, 
the price has risen to an extravagant figure. Every | 
large city should have the advantage of a similar 
law. Religion, philanthropy and enlightened self. 
interest unite in urging its enactment.” 


—— 
For the Companion. 


PLANETS AND STARS VISIBLE IN 
MARCH. 


An observer of the starlit sky in the evening of 
the Fourth of March will see Saturn rising above 
the eastern horizon, about the time the sun sinks 
below the western horizon; for the planet will then 
be in opposition or opposite the sun, and in the 
best position for observation, being nearest the 
earth and visible through the entire night. 

He may be easily recognized by his leaden tint, 
by the absence of any bright atar in his immediate 
vicinity, and by the first magnitude star Regulus in 
the handle of the Sickle on the northwest. 

‘Those who remember the brilliancy with which 
Saturn shone in 1885 will be disappointed at his 
present aspect, for his rings are closing around 
him, his northern declination is decreasing, and he 
shines with the murky hue that probably led 
astrologers to consider his influence “malefic” 
when they east their horoscopes. 

Saturn ie, at this time, the only visible planet. 
Venus xhines with transcendent, though lessening, 





lustre in the morning sky. Jupiter is her compan. | 
ion, but fs nearly lost in the sunbeams. Mars ir 
$09 small, and Mercury too near the sun to be seen, | 


and Uranus, which otherwise would be visible to 
sharp-sighted observers as a star of the eixth mag- 
nitude, is below the horizon. 

But the stars that look down from the March sky 
are always the same. The brilliant red star, north- 
east of Saturn, is Arcturus. Between Arcturus 
and Regulus is the cluster of tiny stars known a8 
Berenice’s Hair, and north of Arcturus is the sem. 
circle of stars known as the Northern Crown, where 
long ago a new star shone with fitful splendor, and 
then faded slowly away. 

Vega, recently discovered to be a double star, 1s 
close to the horizon in the north, and only the 
upper part of the Swan can be seen. Perseus, with 
its wonderful variable, Algol, is farther south, and 
above Perseus is the brilliant Capella, a guide to 
Castor and Pollux on the south. The starry Twins 
point out Procyon, which brings us round to Reg- 
ulus, a guide to Saturn, our starting-point, and we 
have made the circuit of the heavens. 

‘The superb winter stare are congregated in the 
west and southwest. Aldebaran and the Pleiades 
are In fine position for observation. Orion ts in 
the southwest, and Sirius, the brightest etary gem 
of the heavens, still nearer the horizon, seems 
almost to rejoice in his own supremacy. 


Se 


UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


‘The native Greenlander is said to havea remark. 
able partiality for a stooping position. The family 
food 1s usually served in a dish, which is set upon 
the floor, while the partakers elt round upon a 
great bench, and dive into it with their fingers. 
They have no tables, and St seems rarely to strike 
them that the dish might be set upon a chest, or 
anything which would bring it foto a convenient 
position. 

Fridtjof Nansen, in “The First Crossing of 
Greenland,” tells the story of a young European 
lady’s housekeeping experience on the leland. 

She had one day some Eskimo girls to do her 
washing, and when she went into their room to 
see how things were going on, she uoticed that her 
handmaidens were all stooping over the tub, which 
stood on the floor. Naturally thinking this an 
awkward position, she had gonie stogle brought in, 
and placed together, so that they might serve as a 
support for the tub. 

he then left the girls to their own devices, but 
entering the room an hour later, was astonished to 
find that the tub was atill upon the floor, while the 
washerwomen stood upon the stools, and bent 
down to their work from that elevation. 


= 


DROPPED. 


The aversion of the average Englishman to the 
eighth letter of the alphabet is perhaps exagger- 
ated by Americans, but it gives rise to many good 
stories. 


An American who is in London for several 
months every year returned from one trip with a 
handsome uinbrella, on the silver knob of which 
was engraved a complicated monogram; the gen- 
tleman's initials were H. A. B. 

‘One day a friend took up the umbrella, and after 
squinting at the knob for several minutes, said, 
“his is rather a queer monogram on your um: 
brella, Mr. —. I'can see the A and Ball right, 
but for the life of me I can’t find the H.” 

“Why,” responded the owner, quickly, “J lent 
the umbrella to an Englishman just before 1 left 
London, and { presume he dropped the H!” 





— 


SELF-DEFENCE. 


The following suggestive little dialogue appears 
in the Home Companion. A touch of surprise tends 
to fix the attention, and so to assist the memory. 


“Do you think It would be wrong for me to learn 
the noble art of self-defence?” a religiously tn. 
clined young man inquired of his pastor. 

“Ceriainly not,” answered the minister. “I 
learned it in youth myself, and I have found it of 
great value during my life." 

“Indeed, sir! Did you learn the old English sys. 
tem or Sullivan's sysiem? 

“Neither. I learned Solomon’s ayatem.” 

“Solomon’s system?” 

“Yes; you will find it laid down in the iret verse 
of the fifteenth chapter of Proverbs: ‘A soft an 
swer turneth away wrath.’ It is the best system 
of self-defence of which have ever heard.” 


ge 
SHARP. 


Mr. Martin was talking at the dinner-table, in his 
usual clever manner, about the inconsistency of 
women. 

“These young ladies who 
never going to marry!” he 
bo 
ve 


rotest that they are 
roke out. “Every 
ly knows they will belle their own words at the 

first opportunity.” 
fe paused, and evidently hoped that Mrs. Martin 
would come to the rescue of her sex; but that dix 











' erect woman held her tongue. 





“Why, Mary,” he continued, “you remember 

pow lt was with Touseellt. 1 have heard you sa 
mort once that you wouldn’t y & 

more than, you wouldn't marry the be 
“Well, I didn't,” said Mrs. Martin. 





—— 
PIE-PLANT. 


An apple-tree bears apples, and a grape-y 
bears grapes, but it does not follow that all plant. 
names are to be taken thus literally. 


An exchange relates that a young husband came 
home to «linner the other day, and found his wite 
im unusually high spirits 
S je,” she aaid, “the nursery-man was h 
this morning, ani Tordered some pie-plant. He is, 
going to have it set out right away, and by next 
qoneeaer, Ue pe it oH be ready for use. “Won't 
ce? I can go into the garden any di 
pick a fresh ple for yourdimnert™ Any aay and 












ge 
STRICT. 


In the government of a large school tt is neces 
sary to have strict rulea, and abide by them. 


“Thomas,” sald the teacher, “I saw you la 

just now. What were you laughing ai?” eens 
“T was just thinking about eomethin 
But you have no right to he think 

school-hours. Don’t letit happen agali 





during 
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THE Indianapolis Journal offers the prof 
suggestion that locomotive is always spoken of 


ax “she” because of the horrible noise it makes 





when it tries to whistle, 





The best worm medicine is “Brown's Vermifuge 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 3 cents a box. [Adv. 
Thorough and practical in. 
Book. Business Forms, Arithme- 
tle, See enghip, Shorthand, ete. 
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FE, ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail. we will 
deliver, tree of all charges. to any person in the 
United States, all the following articles carefully 
packed in a neat box 
One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline,. . . 10 cts 
One two-ounce bottle Vaseline Pomade, « 6 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream, . 2... 16" | 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice, . . . . 10" | 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented,. . . 10 “ 
One cake of Vaseline Soap. scenter fet Beet 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline, . . 26 “ 
$1.10. 


Orfor stamps any single article at the price. i 
If you have occasion to use VASELINE in any form 
be careful to accept only genuine goods put up by us | 
{n original packages. A great many druggists are try 
ing 6 persuade buyers to take VASELINE put ul by 
them. Never yield to such persuasion, as the article fs | 
an imitation without value, and will not give you the | 
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Double C 
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result you expect. A bottle of Blue Seal VASELINE 1s 
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Teething Made Easy. 


Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 
teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-Food.” 


This remedy 1s made of the nutrient ele- 
ments necessary to bone growth. Its uso 
prevents or cures rickets, scald head, spasms, 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, scrofula, brain 
troubles, and all diseases incidental ‘to the 
teething period. It is absolutely harmless, 
For sale by leading draggists. Bend two-cent 
stamp for pamphlet “* Teething Made Easy.” 
THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 





‘Will save its cost a dozen 
times a year in ice, salt, 
time and ‘labor. 








A child can operate it. 
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The time to purify the blood is in March, April, May. 
medicine _to take is AYER’S Sarsaparilla, which stands alone 


as SUPERIOR in combination, SUPERIOR in 


Throw Away 


ICE CREAM MADE IN sour oii freezer. 
THIRTY SECONDS. 


2 Qts., $3.73 ; 4 Qts., $4.50; 6 Qts., $5.50; 8 Qts., $6.50. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
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43 Park Street, New York. 
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proportion, 


SUPERIOR in appearance, and SUPERIOR in all that goes 
to strengthen and build up the system weakened by disease and 
pain. These statements are not true of any other medicine. Be 
sure to ask for Ayer’s. Insist upon having it. Take only 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co,, Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. $1; six bottles, $5, 
Has cured others, will cure you. 
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THE HEYGOOD TEA SERVICE. 


In FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Two Adventures. 


“We've no weapon,” whispered Fred, excitedly, 
“bat we are two against one!’ 

“Do as I do!" Arnold whispered. 

He had resolved to spring upon the intrader 
the moment he set foot upon that last turn in the 
stairway, which would bring his back toward 
them. 

But the hand that held the pistol was presently 
withdrawn, the figure disappeared within the 
garret, and the light that had 
faintly illuminated the winding 
stairway was removed. . There 
were stealthy steps in the garret 
above, and then a great stillness. 

“Let's rush up there!" whis- 
pered Fred, rashly. 

“Better wait till he comes down 
again,” said Arnold. 

A moment later the figure re- 
appeared, bearing a lamp that 
burned dimly, and was carefally 
shaded by the hand that still held 
the pistol—a very clumsy old 
weapon. The lamp-bearer’s face 
was completely hidden by the 
hood of the waterproof cloak in 
which the tall form was closely 
wrapped. 

Slowly this mysterions figure 
descended; another step, and the 
turn in the staircase would be 
reached. 

“Now!” whispered Amold. 

“Now!"" answered Fred, brac- 
ing himself for the spring. 

But the figure stood still, peered 
over the railing into the shadows 
—and laughed. 

“Sal exclaimed both the 
boys. Arnold burst forth angrily : 
“This is an outrageous prank, 














Sally! I'm ashamed of you!” 
“Sh!"" said Sally, lifting her 
finger. “You will wake the 


Colonel and frighten Cousin Do- 

rina out of her wits, you boys!" 
“Well, that’s cool!" said Fred. 

“We wake the Colonel! We 


Fred, therefore, with his grandfather and his 
cousin, and the little hair trunk, took his depart- 
ure for the town and the railroad station in the 
market-wagon. 

It was just as he took his seat in this convey- 
ance that Miss Dorina presented him with the 
pistol. 

“Remember, my hoy, it is for defence only,” 
she said, “and not to be vaingloriously dis- 
played.” 

Fred took the pistol with a rueful glance at 
Sally, whose broad-brimmed garden hat hid her 
laughter. 

“And whatever you do, don't lose sight of that 
trunk, Fred," Miss Dorina cautioned. “It is a 
Rood idea to sit on it." 

“Cousin Dorina thinks you are going to sit 


But Sally, notwithstanding this comforting 
Assurance, only cried the more, and sobhed out 
| that she did not deserve the christening-bowl. 

Old Martha, who had been Miss Dorina’s maid, 
and was now her self-willed housekeeper, came 
| in and made the mulled wine under Miss Dorina's 
| vigilant eye; but they disputed over its com- 
| Pounding, and Miss Dorina pronounced the brew 
8 total failure. 

It did not taste at all like the mulled wine her 
mother and grandmother used to serve, sho said. 

“Hit's you what aint the same, Miss D'rina, 
chile," said old Martha. She was younger than 
Miss Dorina, but had always patronized her. 

“Perhaps so!"" sighed Miss Dorina, and sipped 
and sighed again, while Sally's tears fell into her 
great-aunt’s christening-bowl. At that moment 











“For defence only.” 
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inside a railroad car in all her days. She never 
saw more of the cars than the smoke of the lovo- 
Motive across the creek." 

The old gentleman would trust nobody but him- 
self to buy Fred's ticket and check the trank. 

“Here you are," he said, dolefully, as he 
thrust the bit of paper and the bit of metal into 
his grandson's hand. “Don't lose ‘em. You'll 
change cars twice, remember. It will be by day- 
light, a8 near as 1 can make out, and you must 
be on hand in an off-hand sort of way, you know, 
to see your baggage transferred. 

“Take care of yourself, dear boy, and if any- 
thing goes wrong, telegraph me at once. But—if 
anything should happen to your Great-great- 
grandmother Heygood's silver, better keep still 
the rest of your days, or your Aunt Dorina’s days, 
poor soul!" 

‘The bell rang, and Fred, with 
his heart in Ins throat and a 
strange mist, that was not sorrow, 
im his young, eager eyes, was off 
at last. He felt like a bird let 
loose as he waved his handker- 
chief to Arnold and to his bare- 
headed old grandfather who stood 
uncovered in the wintry day to 
honor his grandson‘s departu: 

It is not necessary to follow this 
mexperienced traveller all of hit 
way from Northeastern Georgia 
to West Alabama. It suffices to 
say that he kept his eyes wide 
open by day, and only closed 
them at night when sleep over- 
powered him. 

But he was not watching the 
trunk; he was taking in impres- 
sions that almost effaced his great- 
Sreat-grandinother's silver tea 
service from his recollection. He 
remembered it, indeed, when he 
changed cars, and assuming an 
air of travelled experience, he 
sauntered forth to see his baggage 
transferred to his new train, 

He had trembled lest the little 
hair trank should be missing, but 
when be saw it he was ashamed. 











but greatly relieved in mind. 
Having seen the trunk safely 
through the second ordeal of this 
kind about noon of the second 
day,—it was a slow train, with 
many stops and delays, — Fred 


frighten Aunt Dorina! What are you up to, ' there all the way to Baybridge, Alabama,” whis- | Sally hated the family silver, and wished she had j felt that he might congratulate hunself upon 


Sally 2” 

“Did you hear any noise?” she asked, un- 
casily. 

“Of course we did," answered Arnold, “up 
there in the garret.”” 

“Well,” said Sally, coolly, “7 went up there— 
and found nobody.” 

“Weren't you afraid?” Fred asked, in invol- 
untary admiration. 

“Yes, I was terribly afraid,” the girl replied. 
Her face was very pale, and she shivered slightly. 
“‘But there was only a bat up there, and I pulled 
the hood over my head.” 

“Suppose there had been a burglar?" 

“I was much more afraid of meeting yon two 
boys,"" Sally answered. “But I had taken care 
to provide myself with a pistol," and she laughed | 


pered Sally, and the three young people langhed. 
“Dear, dear! It's a very solemn occasion. 
| very solemn occasion, indeed," said Miss Dorina. 
“1 wish you wouldn't laugh. 
| She wiped her eyes on a silk handkerchief, 
| kissed Fred tenderly, and taking Sally's arm, 
| walked slowly hack to the house. 
| «Don't look after thom, Sally, my child! 
don‘t!"" she entreated, as they walked along the 
| straight, brick-laid path that led from the gate to 
| the piazza steps. ‘It is bad Inck to watch a de- 
parting friend.” 

Miss Dorina was evidently depressed. Whether 
it was because she was parting with the silver or 
parting with Fred, she was disposed to take most 
| gloomy views of life. 

She had never been given to crying, but she 
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again as she lifted the clumsy old weapon. ‘“Great- | sighed, and assured Sally again and again that 
great-grandfather Heygood must have carried this | this is a world of trouble, until the gay, light- 
when he fought the Indians. 1 thonght it would | hearted girl was taken with such a fit of sobbing 
match that ancient trunk, Fred.” that Miss Dorina herself cheered up. 

Fred laughed rather sheepishly, but made no; ‘Come, come, child!" she coaxed. ‘It will 
motion to take tho pistol. | never do to fall into the dumps, for we two shall 

Early the next morning Sally carried the pistol | be all alone until dinner-time. The Colonel has 
to Miss Dorina. ‘business in Rigdon that will delay him, so we 

“You area dear, thoughtful girl, Sally,” said | must do our best to comfort each other. We'll 
the old lady, with a devout faith in the effective- | have some mulled wine and spice-cake for our 
ness of the ancient family relic. «1 don't ap-i lunch. 


Prove, in general, of carrying deadly weapons; ' 
bat self-protection is a duty, and must he remem- 
bered when a yonng man is going into distant 
jana! 

Alabama had been very far away in Miss 
Dorina’s youth, and she had heard that there 
were Indians and outlaws there. 

As Miss Dorina never drove ont, there was no 
need of a carriage in the Witheredgo establish- 
inent, and the buggy was too small to accommo- 
date the Colonel and Arnold, both of whom 
wished to see their triveller safely in the train. 


“In the good old days that are gone forever, 
| Sally, we always had mulled wine when we were 
‘droopy over a friend's departure. Old Martha 
shall make it by ny Grandmother Heygood's 
recipe, the same that has been used in this family 
| for many, many years. 

| “Yes, and we'll have it served in that silver 
| bow! that was your Great-aunt Sally Witheredge 
Holly's christening-bowl; and I've changed my 
mind about the ladles, Sally. I'll give the ladles 
to Hetty Gage Witheredge, and you shall have 
the christening-bowl; so do, my dear, cheer up!” 





‘ never seen a piece of it. 

Old Martha, who went ont with a goodly por- 

‘tion of the condemned beverage for her own re- 

‘fection, remarked, as she shared the spoils with 

Uncle Calamus, her hnsban 

| “Dat pranky gal is repentin’ some o' her sins, 
| sho's you bawn.”” 

Meantime Fred was making the first stage of 
his journey from his home to the station. Arnold 
drove, with the Colonel seated beside him; Fred 
was perched on the hair trank behind them. 





shoulder, as soon as they had turned the bend in 
| the road, “better give me that old shvoting-iron. 
It’s only fit to make you ridiculous, and get you 
into trouble, perhaps.”” 

Fred gave it up willingly. 

“It's a joke of Sally's, sir," he explained; 
“only Aunt Dorina would not take it as a joke. 

“She need he none the wiser,” 
i the Colonel assnred him, as he 
hid the pistol under the horse- 
blanket in the bottom of the 
wagon. 

“How do yon suppose I've 
managed with her all these 
years >" he grumbled, confid- 
ingty ; and then, repenting this 
{domestic treason, he began 
hurriedly to give his grandson 
a great dleal of advice, the sum 
of which was that he must 
keep a strict guard over his 
tongue, and not he seen to 
wateh the trunk too closely. 

“Of course you can’t sit on it all the way!” he 
concluded, testily. ‘Women, bless ‘em, are too 
mortally exacting; but there's one comfort: once 
ont of their sight, a man needn’t do all they ex- 
| pect, poor things! Your Aunt Dorina never was 

















“Fred,” said the old gentleman, over his | far as Baybridge. 


having escaped all probable risk of robbery. 

He expected to reach his destination at about 
ten o'clock that night, and already he pictured 
himself telegraphing his grandfather, “Arrived 
safely. Trunk intact.” He had never sent a 
despatch in his life, and this one was of great 
importance in his eyes. 

But late in the afternoon Fred heard news that 
sorely troubled him. He asked the distance to 
Baybridge, and was informed that the railroad, 
which waea new one, bad not been completed as 
It extended only to Hollow- 
Cane, about twenty-five miles from Baybridge. 

“Only twenty-five miles!” said Fred, between 
relief and despair. ‘How am I to get there with— 
with—with my tronk?” he stammered. The 
words were out before he knew. 

His question was addressed vaguely to a group 
of men in the seats opposite him. ‘They all turned, 





and ong of them said, running his eye over the 
lad’s trim figure; ‘Well, youngster, if the wust 
comes, and your shiny shoes don’t pinch, you 
can walk. Sling your trank across your shoul- 
ders; onleast it’s heavy.” 








of it, and turned away whistling, - 





Téaee 








‘This was followed by a very boisterous laugh. 

‘What sort of place is Hollow-Cane?” Fred 
asked, uneasily, of a sober-looking, middle-aged 
man, Who sat apart, and only smiled when the 
others laughed. 

“fps a roadside hotel,” hé answered, slowly. 
«Maybe you can get» bunk to sleep on."” 

«Could I get a conveyance on to Baybridge ?”” 
Fred asked. ‘This time he did not mention his 
trunk, but be thought of it the more. 

wThere’s # coach running regularly to Win- 
wood—four miles. You might get a conveyance 
from there to Baybridge to-morrow.” 

Just ay the whistle blew to announce their ap- 
proach to Hollow-Cane station, the sober-looking 
man who had given him this information came 
trom the other end of the car, and sat beside him. 

“The conductor tells me,” said he, “that you 
can go on to Baybridge to-night. Tom Meyrick 
runs an open wagon three times a week, and this 
is one of his nights. He is a trusty fellow, has a 
good team, and the road is easy. I'll hunt him 
up and make you acquainted.” 

‘They stumbled out into the darkness. The 
station-house, a rambling building of rough 
planks, loomed up in the fitful glare of two or 
three pine torches held aloft in the hands of 
ragged negroes. 

Fred, stiff and half-giddy with long riding, was 
conscious of a confusion of sights and sounds. 
How be managed it, he hardly knew, but he 
had singled out his trunk, and was seated on it 
when his self-appointed guide introduced Tom 
Meyrick. 

He was not avery tall man, but was powerfully 
built. His hair and eyes were black, and he had 
a heavy black beard and bushy eyebrows that 
were knit in an unprepossessing frown. Fred 
did not like his looks. In his anxiety for the 
safety of his treasure, he exaggerated the man’s 
hard expression, and felt sure he was a villain. 
The young traveller was very homesick and de- 
spondent. 

“What time do we reach Baybridge?” he 
asked. 

“Put you there by three o'clock. Start right 
away,” Meyrick answered, with a rigid counte- 
nance. 

«Not an agreeable hour to rout up a family. 1 
suppose there’s a hotel 1 can put up at?” 

“Oh yes. Any baggage?” 

“Only this trunk.” 

Meyrick snatched it,up to fling it into the open 
wagon that was drawn ap at the end of the plat- 
form. 

“Well! Well!’ he exclaimed, with a grin. 
4] picked up that old grandmother for a feather, 
and it feels like it was full of silver bricks.” 

Fred was glad of the darkness, for he knew 
that his face told tales, though hie tongue was 
silent. 

“Oh, books are always heavy, you know!” said 
a voice at his elbow. Fred recognized his friendly 
mentor. “Your passenger looks just like a med- 
ical student, Meyrick, hot-foot for the college in 
Mobile. 1 know that kind; they always sit on 
their baggage as if they were hatching the eggs 
of wisdom.” 

At this half-untruth, Fred in his anxiety was 
pleased; though ordinarily he would not have 
approved of the man’s attempt at deception. 

“Then it isn’t a coach we are going in?” he 
asked. 

«Better ‘na coach,” said Meyrick. ‘Free cir- 
culation of air. Aint afraid of chills, are you, 
Doc?” with a saugh. 

“Perhaps I'd better telegraph my friends, in 
case I should find the night air fatal,” said Fred, 
entering into the joke of the moment. 

He had not thought of this before, but it now 
seemed to him an imperative duty to let the Hey- 
goods in Baybridge know definitely that they 
might expect him in the morning. As it turned 
ont, it was most fortunate for him that he did so. 

At eleven o'clock, Mr. Lewis Heygood received 
this message : 

Arrive ut 3A. M. Stop at Hotel. Breakfast 
with you.—Fred Lanis Witheredge, Jr. 

“Why did he come that way?” was the won- 
dering comment of Mr. Heygood’s family. “The 
A. & C. would have brought him all the way by 
rail. 

“Well, you can’t expect those Georgians to 
know everything about Alabama,” said Mr. Hey- 
good. Wishing to do signal honor to his Cousin 
Dorina's representative, he went down to Bay- 
bridge’s cheerless “hotel,” and lay on the sofa in 
the stuffy little parlor, in order to be on hand to 
welcome Fred the moment he should arrive. 

Fred, meanwhile, was on his way, seated on 
the little hair trunk, with his overcoat closely 
buttoned. He was the only passenger, and it was 
a lonely road, with never a house in sight, and 
never a word from Meyrick, who sat witb his head 
bent down—meditating villany, Fred thought, 
suddenly, as the road turned into a sombre wood 
where hardly a star twinkled through the inter- 
mingling boughs. 

On the instant he remembered the remark about 
the silver bricks, and his heart came into his 
throat. What if this Meyrick was the villain he 
appeared ? He could easily murder him, and hide 
his crime in this wood. 

Fred reflected that he had nothing but a pocket- 
knife with which to defend himself. He opened 
this, and held it ready in his hand, keeping his 
eyes fixed on Meyrick’s rigid back. 

“He is trying to make up his mind to the 












THE YOUTHS 


attack,’ Fred said to himself, “We are going 
more slowly ; before we are out of this wood—” 

Just then the wagon came to a sudden stand- 
still. Fred sprang to his feet. ‘The wagon started 
again, with such force as to throw him violently 
against Meyrick, who ruse, but did not turn as he 
muttered something inaudible, and got ont of the 
wagon. 

Fred got out also. He thought, wisely, that he 
would be at a disadvantage in the wagon. 

They were close upon the edge of the wood, at 
the corner of an old field grown up in saplings, 
and separated from the road by o ditch and a 
steep bank. Meyrick jumped the ditch and 
climbed the bank, still without looking back. 

Fred stood in the road and watched him. He 
saw him feel in all his pockets, and heard him 
mutter, “Confound such juck! I’ve lost my 
knife.” When Meyrick said this, he turned 
around, and seeing Fred in the road, exclaimed : 

“Hello! Didn't know you'd lighted. Snatched 
‘a snooze and dropped my whip. 1 thought I'd 
cut a saplin’. Have you got a knife?" 

“Yes, sir!” shouted Fred. “I've got a knife 
for you! If you come a step nearer you shall 
have it!” 

Meyrick, as he stood on the bank above him, 
seemed for an instant to hesitate; then he gave & 
vigorous leap across the ditch, and in doing so 
stumbled and fell full upon Fred. 

Fred made a lunge with his knife blindly, but 
with frantic force. 

Meyrick uttered a scream, and called for help, 
but then clutched Fred fiercely. 

“Coward!"” panted the young fellow. “But I 
shall sell my life dear!” 

‘Again he struck with his knife. 

«Tye dealt with such as you before now,” mut- 
tered Meyrick. 

Fred, struggling vainly, went down under bis 
antagonist’s superior weight. His head strack 
the gnarled and rugged roots of an oak that grap- 
pled the roadside, and he knew no more. 

ExizaneTu W. BELLAMY. 
(To be continued.) 
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REVEALED. 
If every man's internal care 
‘Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 
‘That have our envy now ? 
—Selected. 


—_+o—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
JARED HARPWICK’S TASK. 


‘The task was brought upon Jared Harpwick by 
a letter, which came to him one September after- 
noon as he sat reading on his vine-shaded porch. 
He rose promptly, lifted his straw hat from the 
floor and put it on, and walked through the front 
gate to the pike. 

Through the long village street and a half-mile 
along the dusty pike he trudged; then, turning 
aside into a narrow by-road that branched off at 
the foot of a steep hill, he came to a rude saw- 
mill. A stalwart man sat upon a large moving 
log, from which a perpendicular saw was rasping 
a board. 

“Good afternoon, Neighbor Gray," said Jared. 

Gray eyed him ‘keenly from under his shaggy 
brows; then rising, he walked toa lever, pulled 
it aside, and stopped the saw. 

“Sit down on the log, Jared,” he said. “We 
can’t hear each other when the saw’s going. I 
see by your face that something unusual has 
happened.” 

“J]'ve got a letter from Joe. He's in trouble.” 

“Just as 1 supposed. Bankrupt, I'll warrant?” 

“That's about it.” 

“And be has written to you to get me to help 
him?” 

“That's true; but, John, don’t be angry. This 
matter must ve considered with our coolest judg- 
ment.” 

“PIL not consider it with cool judgment nor 
any other kind. He'll get no help from me, 
Jared.” 

“Very well, John, very well; but you'll hear 
what the troable is, won’t you ?”” 

“Oh, I suppose I can listen,” replied the father, 
taking a piece of bacon from a shelf and proceed- 
ing to grease the saw. 

“Well, Gray, it’s a bad embarrassment. A 
customer bought a thousand dollars’ worth of 
Joe’s patent machines, promising to order twice 
as many more soon. Joe supposed he was perfectly 
good for it, and on the strength of this ordered 
two thousand dollars’ worth from the man that 
manufactures them. Well, the customer turned 
out bad; he didn’t pay the thousand dollars, nor 
order more. Joe lost the machines, and owes the 
manufacturer two thousand dollars, which he is 
unable to pay. 

“Joe writes that he might have stood this if a 
fire hadn't broken ont, and burnt up this two thon- 
sand dollars’ worth of machines.”” 

He glanced up quickly, and caught a shade of 
sympathy upon the sawyer’s face. 

“The manufacturer is unluckily ina tight fix 
himself, and he 1s pushing the boy. Jue writes 
that this will rain him, and just when his busi- 
ness was most promising. I tell you, Gray, it's 
hard on your boy.” 

“Well, I don't pity hima bit—not a bit. He 
was determined to go to the city ; now let him dig 
for himself. 1 gave him a thousand dollars to 





start his crazy business, mortgaging our little 
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place here, and that’s enough. Mother has 
pinched herself and worked her fingers almost to 
the Done, and I have slaved early and late to pay 
it off, and now that it’s paid, do you think I’m 
going right back into that strugele again? 

«No, Jared, not for a boy who forgets hia old 
mother, as Joe has done. Why, he basn’t written 
‘a line—not a line—to mother or me for a year, 
and now, when he wants help, he writes to you, 
Jared. 

«Does he deserve help? Just answer me that; 
does he deserve it? 1 don't want to hurry you 
away, but I’m going to start the saw.” 

He turned decisively, and -pulling the lever, set 
the saw rasping again. 

“Very well, John,” said Jared, coming nearer. 
“q[f that's your decision, I’ve nothing more to 
say. I shall have to write to Joe that you refuse. 
It does seem a pity to leave him im his trouble. 
He's not a bad boy, but dear knows where this 
will drive him. Good afternoon, John." 

‘At home he sat down upon the porch again to 
think it out. He knew well the character of this 
father and son. Since Joe had been old enough 
to assert himself there had been antagonisin be- 
tween them. ‘The father was arbitrary in his ideas 
of right; the son obstinate, and inclined to way- 
wardness. 

Jared’s relation to the family was almost that 
of a son. He was to have married Sallie, the 
daughter, five years before, but she had been 
taken ill three weeks before the appointed day, 
and died ten days later. Her last request to 
Jared had been to watch over Joe as an older 
brother, and to help to keep him from evil ways. 

«Father is growing old,” she had said, ‘‘and if 
ever you have a chance to bring him and Joe to a 
good understanding, do your best. I know you 
will do your best, Jared—even to sacrificing your- 
self a little, for my sake.” : 

The final estrangement came when Joe declared 
that he intended to leave home. He had invented 
a machine for compressing sawdust into orna- 
ments, and was wild over his prospects of wealth. 

Through the mother’s influence, aided by 
Jared, who hoped that gratitude would touch the 
boy’s heart, the farm was mortgaged. 

“ere are a thousand dollars,” the father had 
said on the morning Joe went away. ‘You 
want to leave us, so go! ‘This is all the help you 
can expect from me. If you lose it, you must 
shift for yourself. If you succeed, I shall look 
for you to pay it back. I wish you success, but 
1 don’t expect it.” 

No sympathy was in the words or tone, and 
Joe went away, feeling that there was no love for 
him in his father’s heart. 

Jared knew that Joe had been lacking in his 
dnty to his parents. He had written enthusiasti- 
cally of his prosperity, but had not offered to pay 
back a dollar; so there was at least a little reason 
for the father’s refusal of help. 

But something must be done. This trouble 
and his father’s refusal would be likely to drive 
Joe into recklessness and ruin. As he sat upon 
his little porch, he almost fancied he heard Sallie 
telling him that here was the opportunity she had 
hoped for. 

But he did not know what todo. He had little 
knowledge of business. His early life had Leen 
spent in farm toil, and subsequently a lucky rise 
in land values had .brought him resources suffi- 
cient for a quiet, humble life. 

He saw that help from the father would cer- 
tainly touch the boy’s heart now; but without it, 
he felt that a hard task was before him. Sallie's 
request, however, was strong upon him, and he 
decided to go to Philadelphia text morning. 

He arrived in the evening, and sought Joe's 
room. As he tapped, he heard Joe's voice: 

“Come in, fellows!” 

Jared entered, and Joe, who had come half-way 
to the door, stopped in surprise, and then turned, 
confused, toward a table. 

It was too late to hide what lay upon it—cards, 
a box of cigars, and two or three unopened 
bottles. 

“I wasn't expecting you, Jared,” Joe stam- 
mered. “I thought it was the fellows knocking.” 

Jared walked forward, and clasping his hand 
warmly, said, “I see you weren’t expecting me, 
Joe. But I’m welcome, aint 1?” 

“Yes, yes—certainly. Sit down. Here, take 
this rocking-chair, and give me your hat.” 

Joe was handsome, and in stature, attire and 
bearing a striking contrast to plain little Jared 
Harpwick. 

“I see that I’ve come at a wrong time, Joe," he 
said, pleasantly. ‘Just when you're expecting 
company.” 

“Yes, you did—but don’t worry about that, 
Jared.” 

“Joe, my boy, what kind of company were you 
expecting ?” 

“It wasn’t good company,” said Joe, reck- 
lessly. ‘I’ve just fifty dollars left of what was 
a prosperous business, and I don’t know where 
more is to come from. In sheer desperation, 1 
invited two dissipated young men here in the 
hope of winning more from them at cards.” 


“And suppose you had lost the money—what 
then 2” 


“«] don’t know, and I don’t care.” 


“Why didn’t you wait till you heard from me, 
Joe?” 


“Well, I didn’t expect any help. I knew just 
how father would act when you went to him— 





hardly listen to you, and maybe go on sawing. 
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He never has treated me right; but, Jared, I 
haven't done right either. I know that now better 
than I ever did. I was never & good son at home, 
and I've been worse away.” 

His voice had sunk from harshness to softer 
tones, and as Jared, looking his sympathy, let 
him go on, he proceeded in words that showed 
that now was the time to touch his heart. 

«] bave thought, Jared, that if father would 
help me a little, now when I don’t deserve it, 1 
could feel better toward him, and we could be as 
a father and son should be. I should know that 
he thought something of me. But I can't expect 
it, and I'm not going to ask you what he said, for 
fear he has been hard on me, and to save you the 
pain of telling me.” 

«]'ve come with help, Joe," said Jared, “and 
I” 

A loud, confident knock interrupted. Joe 
opened the door and stepped into the hall. Jared 
heard him explain that he ‘could not have the 
game.” There were angry expostulations in un- 
steady voices. 

By and by Joe returned, and he and Jared 
talked long into the night, Joe fully telling the 
circumstances of his failure. 

«“['ve come to try to help you,” said Jared, 
“and to-morrow I'll call upon your creditor and 
see what arrangement can be made.” 

«] would go with you,” said Joe, “but we had 
a quarrel the other day, and I guess I used pretty 
hard language. He says he'll not see me again, 
and is pushing me now harder than before." 

“T'll go alone, then, Joe.” 

“If you succeed, Jared, I promise you I'll try 
to be better to father, to compensate him for this!” 

‘A shade passed over Harpwick’s face, and he 
did not reply. 

Next morning he went to see the manufacturer, 
and Joe met him anxiously on his return. 

«T've arranged for the payment of your debt,”" 
said Jared, quietly, “and the manufacturer agrees 
to furnish you fifty machines, on time, to start 
again with. You are on your feet once more.” 

“God bless father!"’ cried Joe. “I'll write him 
a letter thanking him for his goodness.” 

“No, Joe,” said Jared, knitting his eyebrows a 
little, “I wouldn’t if I were you. Let me report 
it to him.” 

“Very well, Jared, but I'll go home in two 
weeks for a visit, and 1 hope we can meet then as 
a father and son should meet.”” 

‘Jared went home, and next day he again trudged 
out to the sawmill. Gray was rolling a log into 
place. 

“John,” Jared began, ‘Joe is on his feet again.” 

“He didn't deserve it, Jared,’ he replied, 
glumly, picking a cluster of lichen from the log. 

“And he is coming home to see you in two 
weeks.”” 

He saw the old man crush down his pleasure, 
and his effort in making the incredulous response, 
«We'll see him when he comes." 

He showed no curiosity to know how the matter 
had been adjusted, and Jared left him. 

The two weeks brought the evening of Joe's 
arrival. Jared met him at the little station, and 
walked with him toward home. They heard the 
rasping of the saw from a distance, and as they 
went nearer, Joe's eagerness to clasp his father's 
hand and enter upon a closer relation impelled 
him to start ahead. 

Jared quickly caught him by the arm, and said, 
«Joe, 1 wouldn’t—say anything to him about the 
money. A word might rain my hopes. Just act 
as if there had been no trouble.”” 

‘The father sat upon a log, and they came quite 
near before he heard them. He hastily arose. Joe 
sprang forward, extended his hand, and said: 

«Father, I’ve come back to be a son to you.” 

It had been two years since they met, and Jared, 
anxiously watching Gray now, saw the old hard- 
ness come to his face. But as the father looked 
upon his boy, he saw a manlier look than he 
had seen before, and a look of regret and hope as 
well. 

The hardness was driven from Gray’s face, and 
clasping his son's bands in his, he said, with tears 
starting, “Joe, Joe, you're welcome home, and I'm 
your father!"’ 

Gray turned quickly and stopped the saw. 
‘Then, hurrying to the end of the mill, he called 
loudly, ‘Mother! mother!” 

His wife soon appeared, hurrying, as if she 
feared an accident had taken place. Joe was 
hiding behind Jared, but the old father caught 
him by the arm, and asked joyfully : 

“Mother, who is this ?"* 

«Joe!"" she cried; ‘my son!" 

‘And mine, mother; and all forgiven and for- 
gotten.” 

They walked toward their little home, but Jared 
said good-by very strangely, the three thought. 
and turned away. 

He stopped after taking a few steps, and called 
Joe to him: 

“I wouldn't say anything until to-morrow, my 
boy,” he said, in low tones. “It might spoil it 
all. It’s glorious that this has heen broughtabont.”* 

He turned away, and the three, watching him, 
thought he had never looked so sad and lonely 
since he had lost Sallie. 

Next day Joe and his father went to town to 
see Jared. Their rap at his cottage brougiit 0 
stranger to the door. 

“Jared Harpwick ?”” he replied. ‘Why, don't 
you know that he has sold his place here, and left 








this morning on the early train? 1 thought every 
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one knew ithere. But aro you Jolin Gray ? Harp. 
wick left a note that he wanted mie to give to you."" 
He brought it, and the old man read : 


(DEAK JOHN-—1 have lost all my money, except 


a very little, and am felng far theo the West to 
begin life again. God Hess you and Joe. Always 
be kind to him. Heisa 00d boy at heart. Good. 
by. JARED. 

Father and son turned to each other, knowing 
then how Jared had performed his task. 


H. M. Hoxe. 
—_-o—___ 


ENDURANCE REWARDED. 


Let not oue look of Fortune cast you down ; 
She were not Fortune if she did tiot frown; 
Such as do braveliest bear her scorns awhile 
Are those on whom at last she most will smile, 


—Lord Orrery. 
———+e+___ 


For the Companion. 
GOING FOR THE DocTor. 


Wisconsin is one of the most picturesque of the 
Middle Western States. In the north, {t is heavily 
timbered and full of game. Thirty years ago two. 
thirds of the State was a vast wilderness of pine 
forest, tamarack swamps and hard.wood ridges 
undisturbed by the whistle of the engine or the 
steamboat. 

Upward along the rivers the lumbermen were 
slowly pushing year by year, felling the great 
pines that stood near the water, and letting the 
sunlight into places where for ages it had not been. 

One of the stories I have heard my father tell, 
relates the adventures of two loggers who were 
sent up early one fall to prepare the hay for « 
camp on the Chippeway River. 

With an ox-team, a wagon, a sled, and a quantity 
of food and necessary tools, they pushed away 
from La Crosse up into the forest, cutting out th 
road where there was none, and taking advantage 
of all trails wherever possible. 

Miller, the younger of the men, was a short, 
Jolly man, and was called Chub, while Holland 
Was a tall, slnewy young man, with keen gray eyes 
and curt of apeech. 

Their progress was slow; but pussing at length 
the last camp—not yet occupied—they pushed on 
for ariver bottom, nearly twenty-five miles beyond. 

There they felled logs and made a sort of pen, 
into which they led the oxen. ‘Then they guthered 
the branches into a great pile for a bed, and rolling 
up In thelr blankets near the fire fell asleep. 

In the night, they heard a bear and her cubs ent. 
ing acorns near by, but they did not allow such a 
litdle thing ag that to disturb their rest. 

In a few days they were busy at their haying. 
They worked hard, for it was late, and the hay was 
solting poorer each day, and the snow likely to 
come. Besides their haying, they had much to do 
in bullding a stable and preparing the camp. 

‘The wolves began to come around the camp every 
night, and sniff and peer and how! among the 
shadows of the clearing, especially after Holland 
killed a deer and “slung it”—that is to say, bent 
down a sapling, and tying the carcass of the deer 
to it, let tt swing back to place. 

All went well, however, until the hay was cut 
and stacked, the barns built, and things made 
almost ready for the coming of the loggers. 

There remained hurdly a week's work when 
Miller fell violently ill one afternoon, with severe 
palus and vomiting, quite like the effects of pol. 
soning. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon when 
he was taken ill, and by night-fall he lay almost like 
a dead man, rousing only at intervals in paroxysma 
of agony. 

All night long, while the wolves howled outside, 
Holland sat beside the bed of his friend, using 
every means In his power to ease the sufferer. 

At last, just as the gray dawn was lighting the 
hips of the pines, and the wolves grew quiet, Hol. 

‘nil rose with sudden resolution, und sald to the 
sick man, whose eyes were on him: 

“Chub, old fellow, you're a sick man—you're an 
awful sick man. Now there's but one thing to do. 
lve got to lock you in here, and run down to ainny- 
town. Doctor Adams, of La Crosse, is there hunt, 
Ing. Now, what do you say? Shall'l go?” 

Miller shook his head, and with a look that made 
is friend's heart stop beating for a moment, sald, 
“T don't care.” 




















A Hard Day’s Tramp. 


Holland arose, pushed a chal near the hed, put 

& cup of water on it, and a plate of bread am 
recut, Then he went out, cut a pole just the right 
length, brought it back Into the hut, aud put one 
end of it against the side of the roum. Ile tock 
the butcher-knife as a weapon, and sald; 
‘ow, good-by, old man. I've got forty.flve miles 
tenake to-day, but I'l do it. Don't worry about 
the wolves; when thie stick falls into its pince, all 
Gewolves In Wisconsin can’t break the shanty i 
Good-by 

Holland slipped out through the door, holding the 
trace with his left hand. He felt it slipy down ee 
the cleat—he withdrew his hand. It fell below the 
cleat. The elck man was safe from that quarter 

The sinewy young fellow settled his cont around 
fie shoulders, put his knife into his porket, and 
Lmed lis face to call again from without, "Goer 
by! TPM be back soon 

ten he plunged into the forest on his twenty-five 
mile run, : 

she ‘lawn was gray unt threatened mow, but 
ine alr was bracing and full of the odor nf tra 
pines, 

yn the shadows heslde the trail, and streteh 
ing away under the interminable forests, a noise 
{e88 carpet of pine needies lay, brows ang crisp, 
Mradoetih the wolf and deer ran xounttloce tn 
shadows. Snow-birds chattored in the nee times, 
wrote OW places partridges flew uy 

Holland ran with a pecullar gait lecrued 
we Indians, a kind of lope that brought all cn 
remees into play, and was tess tiresome than the 
Fegular running gait, and much faster thin nan 

Up hilland down, with unflagging pace the young 
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Or pushed, his legs working like some machine 
ef Inexhaustible power. At the end of the first 
half-hour he began w get his “second wind," as he 
Would eay, and pushed on at a switter pace. 

Two or three times he saw wolves slipping 
through the shadows of the woud on either hand, 
and heard a short, warning sentinel how! behind 
him answered far ahead. But Holland knew the 
habits of the wolves, and had no fear of being sur. 
rounded by them during the daylight. 

Nevertheless, he was startled, as he rose from a 
spring where he bud lain to drink, to thd himself 
face to face with two great gaunt crentures squutted 
on their haunches and looking at him. 
re gaty for them to spring on his back at auy 
moment! 

They snarled at the clubs he threw at them, ana 
slipped into the thicket, 

In making a sudden turn in the path, he came 
plump upon a brown bear which was sented inthe 
road, looking very much like a fire-blackened 
stump. 

Holland gave a greut shout, and charged down 
abon the surprised and scared animal; and it 
Crashed Into the bushes by the brook, like a huge 


look on the bear’s face. 
His anxiety for his friend, the twists and turna of 
the road, and his fatigue and painful breathing 








made the way scem endless. But at lust signa of 














more travel 
began to appear 
The wolves dis. 
Appeared, and at about 
eleven o'clock he dashed into 
| the clearing around the hotel, sawmill, and dozen 
| Houses that made Jinnytown. 

All was silent; there was no one to be seen. In 
the barn some oxen were cating hay peacefully. 
Holland had forgotten that the day was Sunday ! 

He rushed up to the hotel where he had been 
before, and shouted, “Hello, Benson!” 

The door opened as he came up, panting and | 
dripping with sweat. A tall, grizzled, elderly man 
appeared. 

“Where's the doctor?” Holland asked. 

“Out In the woods somewhere. What's up? 
what's up?” 

Holland explained the case. But there was not 
® man left in the camp except Benson, and not a 
horse. Mrs. Benson made coffee hastily, while 
the men talked. 

No plan seemed worth considering. Holland 
made up hls mind that the only thing to be done | 
was for him to return. 
make the trip on foot and did not know the way, 
and the snow was beginning to fall. 

Holland leaped up. “Give mea revolver. Put 
up a little bundle of something to eat—a bottle of 
milk—not much; 1 can’t carry much. And, Ben. 
son, the moment the boys come, you drive like 
lightning, and overtake me if you can. Dick 
Wood knows the trail. Bring the doctor, and take 
your rifles. There'll be a hundred wolves on top 
of that shanty.” 








The Return. 


It was noon when Holland started ou his return 
run of twenty-five miles, back to the camp. 

He saw that he must reach it before night. It 
Was autumn, and night came early. With dark 
sky and threatening snow, {t would come earlier 
than usual. | 

He could keep up his jog-trot but an hour or two | 
at the most, and the snow was likely to make the 
walking slow. Pushing on, not daring to think of 
giving out, he entered the forest, which begun to 
roar now with the rising wind. 

His chief fear was the terrible one that Miller 
might be dead before help reached him; that the 
wolves might force him, Holland, into a tree, to 
wait until the party came from Jinnytown—too 
late for succor. 

A hope rose in his breast that the boys might | 
return early because of the threatening snow. | 
With these thoughts, and a vague comprehension 
of the awful presence of the wood and wind, he 
Presently became conscious of a new terror—a 
pain in his chest and a numbness in his thighs. 

‘Just after he fell into a walk, because of the 
Unsupportable pain In his lungs, a wolf not far 
behind gave w pecullar note at the end of his how! 
It went to the man's heart like a cold knife. The 








came to his mind. 


abling him to see the snarling brutes that waylald | 


shadow creeping upon him nolsclessly. 


weak that he feared his ability to climb a tree if 
the worst came. 
was to reach the cabin. 


and would he not be too feeble and too much hur. 
ried to climb upon the roof and tear off a slab? 


one clse was abroad in the forest! 


Benson was too old to | The forest was not all the possession of night, the 
wolves and the sno} 


that the creatures had met their match somewhere. 


thought was that some hunter hid ti 
and was firing upon his besiegers. He must reach 
him somehow. 











slege had begun! 


OE ee 
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Far ahead the call was answered. Another how! 
to the right was anawered to the left. hadowy: 
forms crossed his trail, or stepped along in the 
shadows of the firs and tamaracks in the hollows. 

The snow was only threatening. It had not cov. 
cred the ground fairly, so that he pushed on with s 
logged, switt walk, his revolver swinging In one 
hand, the bundle of food in the other. 








Preparing for Trouble, 


This bundle troubled him. If he hung it over 
is shoulder, it seemed to hinder him, and in hie 
hand it clogged him. At last he put the milk in 
his pocket, ate a little of the meat, and dropped 
the rext of the bundle tn the road. He felt freer. 

He reached a creek which he knew was just ten 
miles from his cabin. Night was beginning wo 
fall. 

The young man stopped, and hardly daring to 
He down to drink, dipped a little water with hie 
hand. Then he stood still to listen. 

There was nothing—save the moaning snarl of the 
pines, the patter of stealthy feet in the covert of 
Ors, and the call of a lone wild-goose lost from its 
flock. 

For the first tine his heart fatled him.” He bad 
made a run of forty miles over broken ground. 
He could run no more. The ground was getting 
white now, and while it helped him to see, it made 
the footing slippery. He 
walked on, his revolver in 
hishand. Thus far he had 
refrained from shouting, 
though the wolves showed 
themselves freely. Now 
he came on three, seated 
in the trail, refusing to 
move. He shouted at them 
hoarsely as he came up, 
but they only showed 

their teeth hideously. 
Holland stopped, and 

taking good aim, 
fired at the 
largest of the 
group. 

The animat 
bounded into 
the air without 
& sound, and 
disappeared 
with the rest. 

Holland now 
remembered 
that in bis hur. 
ry he had not 
asked Benson 
for cartridges. 
He wondered 
if the pistol 
had six char. 
Bes loft, but he 

id not stop to look. 
Jt was now too dark 

and he staggered on, 
keeping the platol ready. It was 
NOW silowing fast, and he won. 
dered why the wolves did not close 
Then the thought of the stek man 








around him 


“They're besieging him! Well, 80 inuch the 
better; it will let me reach him,” he reasoned. 

Twice more he cleared his way with a shot from 
the revolver, only the pure white of the snow en. 
him. Once he looked behind, and suw a dim 
He could 
not waste a shot, and he was forced to look behind 
him constantly. 

A new fear tormented him now. He was so 
He had but one hope, and that 


But how was he to get in? ‘The door was barred, 


A Welcome Sound. \ 
Suddenly, far ahead, he heard a rifle-shot. The | 
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There was a leap, and the door awung open. ul 
land, half-fainting, fell Into the arms of a large, 
full-bearded man. 

Why, doctor, fs It you?” he gusped, ax he sank 
into a seat. 

“Yeu, it's 1," the doctor laughed, as he closed 
the door and braced it again. 

“How's Chub?” 

“He's easier. I always carry a little case of 
medicines with me. He'll pull through.” 

“How did you come here?” 

“Oh, I thought I'd make you a little visit. 1 
Started this morning, and got here about dark. 
Now sit right down by the fre, Holland. I've got 
fome veulson broiling there—that's one thiug that 
brought these wolves.” 

As he looked up at the hole in the roof, he said : 

“I had to rip off a slab to getin. I saw there 
must be something wrong, and I found Miller 
pretty ‘low. But he's better now. He's dozing. 
But you see, I couldn't sleep myself—too many 
wolves on the roof! 

Chub stirred in his bunk. 
he said, feebly. 

“It's me, Chub—what there is left of me. 
are you now?” 

“Oh, I'm all right. But I wasafrald the wolves ‘d 
down you, eure.” 

The stalwart doctor clambered out upon the 
roof and fixed the slab in place, while Holland 
Stood, revolver in hand, to keep the beasts at bay. 
‘Then they went back and built up a rousing fire. 

The boye are Ikely to come in on us at any 
minute,” sid Holland. 

1c was very pleasant to smell the meat cooking, 
and see the doctor moving about the fire, making 
coffee and gruel. Sitting thus, the ehriek of the 
wind and the gleaming eyes of the wolves, sullenly 
fauatting tn the snow at the edye of the clearing, 
had no terrors, 

When Holland had eaten, he fell fast asleep 
against his bunk. 

“There's a man!” said the doctor, as he rolled 
him into his blanket. “Fifty miles today! ‘Talk 
about your heroes of chivalry! They couldn't 
come up to that.” 

About midnight the relief from Jinnytown came, 
shouting and shooting through the now and dark, 
ness, making a “lark™ of It all, while the wolves 
slunk away Into the forest. The next day the sick 
man was moved down to Jinnytown. 

To this day Holland’s breath comes quick as he 
tells of that long day's run, and the terror of that 
stormy night. HAMLIN GARLAND. 


rn 
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TWO BIRDS, 


There ts one bitu that comes to nearly all parts 
of our Northern and Eastern States in the fall and 
winter that Is, perhaps, the least known and ob 
served by country people of all our birds. 1 refer 
to the buteher-bird, or shrike. 

When I was a boy on the farm, and when I was 
8 young man, I do not remember ever to have acen 
one. Probably not one person tn a hundred hae 
ever seen one of these birds, yet they ure to he 
seen every autumn by any one who has his eyes 
and ears open. Since I have been an olwerver of 
the birds, never a fall or winter passca that I do 
not see one or more shrikes. 

It isa good test of one’s powers of observation— 
the hearing or seeing of this bird. It is solitary; 
never yet have I seen two butcher-birda together. 
1t prowls about the leafless landscape, flitting from 
tree to tree, uttering its harsh note or indulging its 
discordant warble, and pouncing upon any small 
bird it may chance to meet. 

It is an assassin in feathers. It murders the 
small birds,—goldfinches seem its favorites,—and 
scoops out their brains, leaving the body suspended 
upon 4 thorn or from the fork of a small branch. 
T have never known it to eat any purt of the bird 
but its brains, 

Sometimes it catches mice. One winter day, near 
Sunset, as 1 was walking along a country road, 1 








“That you, Hank?" 


How 





| Sw a shrike tly to an apple-tree by the roadside, 


and proceed to adjust some small object amld the 





blood rushed to his heart, hot ax a flame. Some 





It cleared his brain and warmed his whole body 





A stalwart arm and reso. | 
lute heart was behind that rifle-shot. 

The will howling of the wolves and their angry, 
short yelpa told the practised ear of the woodsman 





Crack! sounded the rifle again. The wolves’ 


turmoil ceased for a moment, but soon began 
again. 
the runner disappenred, attracted by the noise in 


Those dim gray forms which had followed 


front. 1 
Holland kept on the trail, with set teeth and with 

his eyes peering into the darknesa ahead. His 

en to a tree, 





Crack! went the rifle, so near at hand now that 
it almost seemed as if he could hear the bullet. 
Breaking into a feeble run, Holland tried to shout 

“Keep it up! I'm coming!" 

He rounded a polnt of bushes, and etood, stupe- | 
fied with amazement, not knowing where he was. | 

Before him was a shanty. From chinks and 


crannies shone a dim light, and also from a hole in | 
the roof. While he looked a savage, grizzled old 


wolf, reckless with hunger, leaped on the low 
roof, and with open mouth and lolling tongue 


glared down into the room. 


Again the rifle cracked, and the brute rolled 
from the roof. Then a loud voice called : 

“Oh, come on! come on! I'm ready for you!" 

Tt was Holland's own shanty, in which the hunter 
had taken refuge. With a joyous yell, he rushed 
dlown upon the camp, shouting : 

“I'm coming, Chub! I'm coming!” 

The wolves, surprised at this new assault, re- 
treated. As he rushed up to the door, Holland 
Ned: “Open the door! Open the door! It’ me, 














branches. A small owl, that sat in his doorway in 
an old applecree not far off, saw the shrike, too, it 
seems, for presently he came wailing atraight as an 
arrow and silent as a shadow to the point where 
the shrike was busy, whether to seize the bird or 
its prey I could not tell. 

The shrike screamed and rushed to the other aide 
of the tree, while Its game, a small shrewmouse, 
fell to the ground. The owl regarded me for a 
Moment, and then flew straight back to hix retreat 
in the old tree. 

If the owl could have fastened his talon into the 
shrike be would have made short work with him. 
The power of the shrike ts not in hia talons, but in 
his beak, which is strong and hooked. But he car. 
ries away his victim in his talons. 

The other day one of my farmer neighbora asked 
me if I had seen the new bird that was about. 
This man was an old hunter, and had a sharp eye 
for all kinds of game, but be had never before 
scen the bird, which was nearly as large as a robin, 
of 4 dull blue or slate color marked with white. 

Another neighbor who was standing by said the 
bird had appeared at his houxe the day before. A 
cage with two canaries was hanging against the 
window, when suddenly a large bird swooped 
down as if to dash himself against it; but arresting 
himself when near the glass he hovered a moment, 
eying the birds, and then flew to a near tree. 

The poor canaries were so frightened that they 
fell from their perches, and lay panting upon the 
floor of their cage. 

No one had ever seen the bird b fore; what was 
It? It was the shrike, who thought he was sure of 
a dinner when he saw those canaries, 

If you see, In late autumn or winter, a slim, 
ashen-gray bird, in size a little less than the robin, 
having white markings, flying heavily from point 
to point, and always alighting on the topmost 
branch of a tree, you muy know it is the shrike. 

He ts very nearly the size and color of the 


























Holand 2 ¢ 
He was answered by a sonoroux shout within. | 


mocking-bird, but with flight and manners entirely 
different. There Ix some music in his soul, though 
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his murderous beak nearly spoils it in giving it 
forth. ; 

One winter morning, just at sunrise, a8 I was. 
walking along the streets of a city, I heard the 
shrike’s harsh warble. Looking about me, I soon 
saw the bird perched upon the topmost twig of & 
near tree, saluting the sunrise. It was what the 
robin might have done, but the strain had 
none of the robin’s melody. 

Some have compared the shrike’ 
to the creaking of a rusty gate-binge, but 
it ia not quite so bad as that. Still it is 
unmistakably the voica of a None 
of the birds of prey have musical voic 

Tho shrike had probably come to town 
to try Ins luck with English sparrows. 1 
do not know that he caught any, but in 
a neighboring city I heard of a shrike 
that made great havoe with the 


eparrows. 


song 

















The little hawks come to town after sparrows, 
and are very deft in taking them. One day in 
February, passing along a street where a number 
of sparrows were feeding, I saw a little hawk 
swoop down from behind a high board fence, 
seize one of the sparrows and Dear it away, in the 
twinkling of an eye. It was one of the cleverest 
feats of the kind I ever saw performed. 

The rest of the sparrows, a dozen or more, fol- 
lowed on screaming, in the direction in which the 
hawk disappeared, and alighting in a plum-tree, 
sat there a long time, looking very depressed. 

“If we can be snatched up in that way,” they 
seemed to think, “when are we safe?” 

The birds do not appear to be afraid of the 
shrike, as they are of the hawk or owl. Indeed, 
he is quite an innocent-looking bird. I have never 
seen him seize his quarry, but I suspect he avails 
himself of his harmless appearance, and draws 
near and strikes like the assassin that he is. 

One day in October I saw one “working” a 
flock of goldfinches in some bushes. He had 
killed one, and suspended it by thrusting its head 
in the fork of a small twig, and was manceuvreing 
about to strike another when I appeared upon the 
scene. 

Another bird which will prove a good subject 
for the young observer to exercise his powers 
upon is the great crested flycatcher—a bird about 
the size of the shrike, reddish-brown in color, a 
barbarian in voice, a pugilist in manner, and sly 
and cunning in habite. 

Like the shrike, these birds are nevor numer- 
ous, but as they come to us in the breeding season 
they are usually seen in pairs. They may be 
looked for in old orchards where there are likely 
to be hollow limbs and decayed trunks, as it is in 
such places that they build their nests. 

They may be expected early in June, and 
usually disappear by or before August. To me 
their arrival is announced by a loud call that re- 
sombles that of a frog or toad. 

The great crested flycatcher’s cousin, the king- 
bird, comes about the same time. The king-bird 
is the much more elegant and familiar bird,— 
a bird of every orchard,—while the great crested 
flycatcher is much more rare. 

One of the most curious facts about this bird is 
that it is said always to usea snake-skin in build- 
ing its nest. To all my correspondents who write 
me about birds I say, “If you find the nest of the 
great crested flycatcher, see if it contains a snake- 
sk Some respond that they find the snake- 
skin; others that they do not. 

One correspondent reports an onion-skin, which 
strikes one asa very good substitute. A nest 
which I examined in one of my old apple-trees 
did not contain a snake-skin, but in lieu of ita 
large number of shad scales. 

Apparently, this was the nearest the bird could 
come to it. Shad scales are not hard to find in 
early June in the valley of the Hudson, but snake- 
skins are rare. 

T have seldom geen a wood-thrush's ‘nest that 
did not contain in its foundation a fragment of 
newspaper—a poor material to build upon in any 
case, I think, and doubtless every great flycatch- 
er's nest would contain a cast-off snake-skin if it 
were as easy to be had as newspapers. 

The fiycatchers nested in my old apple-tree, 
Veneath which we passed many times daily for 
several years before I discovered the exact 














place. I made frequent search, but without suc- 
cess, till one day I chanced to see the mother bird 
fiy straight into the end of the stub of a large 
iit a step-ladder I climbed where I could 
look into the hollow, and the bird darted out, 
brushing my face with her wings. 
















"This discovery seemed so 





saw them in the vicinity ; but 
at the end of that time the 
eggs had increased In time 


watched — het 
and stolen into the m 


opportunity, 
twhen 





observed. 


I have never known any 


other bird so shy about its 


nest. 
in food to their young, and never at any time 
heard a sound proceed from the latter; and when 


they flew awa: 
night, and were never seen in the vicinity after- 


ward. Joun Berrovans. 
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TEMPERATE LIVING. 


For fear the flesh should wrongly think 
To lord it o'er the deathless soul, 

Let abstinence in food and drink 
The guilty pride of flesh control. 


—St. Ambrose. 
——+e-__. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Probably the most difficult European State to 
govern well and to keep in poace and order is the 
The reason for 


Empire of Austria-Hungary. 


this is clear. The Empire is composed of a num- 


ber of ancient kingdoms, duchies and principali- 


ties, inhabited by different and rival races, which 
have interests often conflicting with each other, 


and which are only kept together because they 


are ruled over by the sume sovereign. 


Less is said in the daily newspapers of Austria- 
Hungary than of its neighbors of equal rank, yet 
its history from year to year is peculiarly inter- 


esting to observo and study. 

Its form of government is very intricate and 
complex. 
great Kingdoms,—Austria proper and Hungary 
each of which has its own Parliament, its own 
ministry, and control over its own local affairs, 





and in these senses, therefore, is independent of 


the other, . 


When the sovereign is crowned Emperor of 
Austria at Vienna, he also repairs to Pesth, the 
Hungarian capital, and is there crowned King of 


Hungary, to show that Hungary is a soparate 
Kingdom. 

But the two Kingdoms are subdivided into a 
number of lesser States, which, in their turn, 
enjoy a certain degree of local self-government. 
The most important of these lesser States are 
Bohemia, Moravia, the ‘Tyrol, Silesia and Galicia. 


The two Kingdoms are, moreover, united under 


one general imperial government, with a legisla- 
tive body called “the Delegations,” chosen one- 
half by the Parliament of each Kingdom, and 
with three ministers, of war, foreign affairs and 
finance respectively, the chief of whom is the 
Chancellor of the Empire. 

Tho duty of this central government is simply 
to guard te interests of the two Kingdoms as 
they exist in common. : 

But the fact that the Empire contains three 
leading, separate and rival races gives rise to fre- 
quent dangers, and keeps it continually in politi- 
cal unrest. 

These three leading races are the Germans of 
Austria proper, the Magyars of Hungary, and 
the Czechs (a brauch of the Sclavonie race) of 
Bohemia and Moravia. 

The recent politics of Austria-Hungary have 
turned on the demand of a large party of the 
Bohemians that that portion of the Empire 
should be made, like Hungary, a separate and 
self-governing Kingdom, with a ministry, a Par- 
liament, and the right to make local laws. 

The “Czech” party, representing this demand, 
also urge that the Emperor should be crowned 


ber from two to five, so that 
the mother bird must have 


she Was certain she was not 


I could never detect these birds carrying 


they stole out as it were in the 


The Empire is, first, divided into two 


King of Bohemia at Prague (the capital of Bohes 
mia), a8 he already is crowned King of Hungary 
at Pesth. : 

But these demands have always been earnestly 
resisted by the German element of the Empire, 
‘and less strenuously by the Hungarians. 

‘The present Austrian Ministry, however, at the 
head of which is Count Taaffe, has long been 
trying to make a compromise with the Bohemian 
Czechs; and while not yielding to their extreme 
demands, has been willing to give them larger 
rights of local government, to allow the official 
use of the Crech language, and to establish sepa: 
rate schools for the Crechs: 

‘These offers have failed to satisfy thé extreme 
party in Bohemia, aud Count Tdatfe seems now 
to have given up the attempt to satisfy them. 

On January Twenty-sixth he dissolved the 
Austrian Reichsrath, or Parliament, and the elec- 
tions for the new legislature will take place in 
the middle of March. Upon the result of these 
elections will depend the continuance of the effort 
to conciliate Bohemia, of the return to the former 
‘Austrian policy of relying upon the German ele- 
snent to maintain the government of the Austrian 
Empire, without making any largé toncessions 
to the discontented rice. 

These facts serve to illustrate the great difficulty 
whith Austrian statesmen have in keeping the 
various races in the Empire in tranquillity and 
order. 





much to disturb the birds See AO 

that 1 thought they had For the Companion. 

abandoned the nest. For BHIP AHoY! : 
over a week I never once 


In dreams { Was ¢ ship; and sall'd the boundless seas, 

Sailing and ever salling—all seas, and into every port, 
‘of ut upon thé offing, : 

Saluting, theerily bailing each mate I met, little or big, 

"Ship ebioy | taro! Truniget or by votce—ffom me soiné 
friend! at le 


merry wot jeast, 
For companionship and good-will to all and each. 
Watt Wurtman, 





A YEAR’S FOREIGN TRADE. 


‘The exchange of products between this country 
and lands beyond the sea increases steadily. ‘The 
returns showing the extent of the foreign trade 
for the calendar year 1890 hive tecently been 
issued. They show that goods were imported to 
the value of eight hundred and twenty-threé mil- 
lion dollars; the value of domestic goods ex- 
ported was eight hundred and forty-six millions. 

While several of the countries of Europe show 
a larger average value of foreign purchases and 
sales, dividing the whole value by the number of 
inhabitants, we must remember that the extent of 
this country and the variety of its resources make 
the foreign trade of less relative importance than 
it is in small European lands. 

To illustrate this fact, if the United States were 
divided into two countries by an east and west 
line, every pound of cotton entering New Eng- 
land would become an export of the South and 
an importation by the North. Thus the whole 
cotton movement would be counted twice in the 
foreign trade, the number of pcople remaining 
the same, whereas it is now not counted once. 

The same statement would be true of every 
other commodity crossing the line we have im- 
agined. What is known as the internal trade of 
the country is a great many times as large and 
important as the foreign commerce. 

Nevertheless, the exchanges of merchandise 
with foreign countries are of huge proportions, 
and the increase of intercourse is always a matter 
of satisfaction. To augment it is the object of 
commercial and reciprocity treaties. ‘To control 
it and turn it in desired channels is one of the 
objects of existing tariff laws. 

Of the importations of the year 1890 rather 
|more than one-third of the value consisted of 
goods free of duty. The value of free goods 
was two hundred and eighty-eight millions; of 
those subject to duty five hundred and thirty-five 
millions. The largest single item of importation 
was coffee, of which more than eighty-four mil- 
lion dollars’ worth was received during the year. 
This, however, was but one million dollars more 
than the value of sugar and molasses, which has 
heretofore always held the first place on the list. 

‘The value of textile goods imported is also very 
large, in spite of the efforts made to secure the 
tmarket for these goods to domestic manufacturers. 
Woollens and worsted goods imported were worth 
fifty-four millions ; silk forty-one millions; cotton 
thirty-three millions; linen, hemp and jute 
twenty-seven millions. 

Other important items of importation are chem- 
icals and drugs forty-six millions, and iron and 
its manufactures forty-four millions. The articles 
we have mentioned represent quite one-half of 
the total value of imports. There are no other 
articles of nearly so much importance as any one 
of these. 

On the export side the trade is even more 
closely confined, in its large items, to a few articles. 
Not less than two hundred and fifty-four millions 
of dollars was the value of cotton exported, and 
this alone stands for thirty per cent. of the total. 
jons is second on the list, one hundred and 
forty-three millions; breadstuffs third, one hun- 
dred and forty-two millions; and petroleum, 
crude and refined, fifty-one millions, is next. 
There is no other class of goods which represents 
as much as forty millions. But the merchandise 
enumerated includes nearly three-fourths of the 
value of American exports. 














| returns of trade by countries are not complete, 


the vhatacter of tlié foreign éduimercé does not 
vhaligé mbth fiom year to year. 

By far the greatest amount of trade is with 
Great Britain. One-fourth of all the imports are 
from that country, and one-half the exports are 
sent there. Germany is second and France third, 
counting the trade both ways; but the imports 
from the West Indies are greater than those from 


France. 

"There are tree things which public men are 
now trying to effect, in connection with the fot: 
eign trade, namely; to increase the amuint uf 
exports of manufactures, to augmetit the trade 
with Central and South America, and to restore a 
part of the carrying trade to American ships. 
During the year 1890 less than one-seventh of the 
imports and less than one-tenth of the exports 
were carried in American vessels. 
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“NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.” 


‘phere can be such a thing as loving not Wisely, 
though too well. The mother Who slaves all day 
that her daughter nay be gracefllly and pittlir. 
eaqliely ldle, and so has no time to ve her own best 
self and her daughter's friend and companion, is 
making a fatal mistake. 

We could point out a certain woman whose one 
object in life is the success of her children. She 
keeps a simple boarding-house, to which a humble 
company repair for their daily meals, and all day 
long in her hot kitchen this woman etands and 
cooks, till soul and body are weary, atid ber very 
heart faints and fails within her: 

Of the tivo children for tvho she toils, the soit 
is at boliege, and hé makés gay and prosperots 
friends, to whom he never speaks of his Hom’. 

He would be mortally asbaintd should thest 
friends discover that bis father Urove from Mot. 
day morning till Saturday night his peddler’s 
cart, and that his mother cooked the daily food of 
ascore of hard-working young men. 

The daughter of the family isa girl as fair and 
almost as frail as a spring anemone, and she, also, 
has been well-taught. She can speak French flu- 
ently and correctly. She plays, and that not badly, 
on the plano. 

She fs gentle In manner, and wears tasteful and 
dainty clothes. She would seem as out of place itt 
the hot kitchen, where her mother toils from thortt- 
tug till night-fall, as would be & La France rose. 
bush ina kitchen garden. The mother is content, 
since she believes that she fs doing hex best for her 
children. What matter how hard her own lot? 
Her gon shall be a gentleman, her daughter & 
jady. 

‘And this self-devotion has its noble and beautiful 
side; but, after all, it Is not wise. 

Son and daughter would be better, truer, and 
even inore really happy, if they were more Intl. 
mately allied with the mother heaven gave them; 
if they shared to some extent her Work and her 
cares; if they lived within, and not otitalde, the 
dull round of her dally life, and warmed her heart 
with their loving sympathy. 

“It's too expensive to be rich,” suid little Tommy 
in “Very Short Stories.” “Rich people have to buy 
such a lot of things, and to wear fine ¢lothes!” 

‘Truly, it is too expensive also to be learned and 
graceful and beautiful, if one has to pay for all 
this the price of solitide at home; to turn awty 
from the tenderness of household unity; to be- 
come a stranger to the daily life of her whose arms 
sheltered one’s babyhood, aud whose love fs the 
truest and tenderest that any of ts will ever know. 

Fair and charming looks the girl whose mother t¢ 
cooking in the hot kitchen. She goéd forth clad 
daintily, and the very day seems glad of her; the 
sky, that is no bluer than her eyes,-smiles on hér. 

But the time will come when those busy hatits 
at home will cease their struggle; when the tired 
mother willie down for a rest so long that she 
will never remember to get up from It. 

And standing beside her at that last hour, will 
not the daughter long, with hopeless, unutterable 
longing, to have the dead past back, in which to be 
other and tenderer than of old; to share the tasks 
that she had shunned; to gladden with her respon- 
sive affection the heart that had so foved her? 

Pity, ah pity, those whose tears of repentance 
fall on the unanswering face of the dead! 
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“GOOD SOCIETY.” 


Mr. Adams, the new pastor, and his wife had 
taken up thelr residence at the parsonage, and the 
leading members of the congregation flocked to 
call upon them. 

“We have very good society In our church,” sald 
old Doctor Pratt, drawing the minister aside. 
“That le, here on the hill. T suppose we ought to 
ve more neighborly than we are with the valley 
folks, but they arc just a little upstartish, you 
know. Allthe old families live on the hill, and you 
will find your congenial associates among them.”” 

An hour later, Mr. Pine, one of the mill-owners 
of the valley, called on the minister. 

“You must learn to know your parishioners in the 
valley,” he sald. “You will find excellent eociety: 
there; fine houses, every luxury of elty Iife, pro- 
gressive ideas, a liberal huspitality—well, ina word,, 
every good thing which wealth can provide. These: 
poor old fogies on the hill haye nothing but their: 
ancestors to bouat of. Ie have nothing to do with 


Jams and his wife looker at each other 
, When their visitor took his leave. But 
they heard the same story on all sides. Each 
assured the pastor that he would find “good 

only among its members. Outeide of 
their lines lay barbariam. 

Not long after, an old crippled negro, a faithful 
member of the church, came to pay his respects. 

“Mighty fine people in dis church, aah,” he said, 
nodding and smiling. And then it came out that 
Doctor Pratt had heen attending to this poor man 











‘Where do we buy, and where do we sell? The; 


for seven years without charge, that Mrs. Pratt 
and others had-been willing nursesy"And all de 





but | people on de hill is mighty kind tows, sah,” 
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“You do not visit the people in the valle then, 
Jacob?" sald Mrs. Adams, her eyes twinkling, 


parish with money, provisions aud clothing. 
“Old Jucob knows the secret of finding ‘good 


society,’” said Mr. Adams, after Jacob had gone. | 


“Ho goes below clothes and position and education, 
find Iays his hand on the heart. If we can only ile 
the same, we shall be able to do some little good in 


the world.” 
or 
‘EMENSON AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Our most useful friends are perhaps those who 
expect the most from us. The best of men are in 
danger of being too easly satisted with them. 
selves, and should be thankful for a wise friend 
who Is always counting upon thelr improvement. 

This attitude of expectancy was one secret of 
Emerson's peculiar power over young people, 
His hopefulness on their behalf made then 
ashamed to do anything short of thelr best. As 
hls eon expresses it, ho seemed always to expect 
from them “something better than had yet ap. 
peared, so that he always inspired affection and 
aire, but never fear.” 

One of the distinguishing features of Emerson's 
view of the workt was his cheerful belief that 
things were bound to grow better. 

“I hope he will never get over it," he said to 
Mrs. Lowell, when she told him that her son 
Charles was discontented with the present condi. 
tions of society. 

When bis own son came home from schov! after 
“Speaking Afternoon,” he always asked, “Did you 
do well?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Did the boys study or play, or did they sit still 
and look at you?" 
everal of them didu't attend.” 

“But you must oblige them to atten. If the 
orator doesn’t command his audience, they will 
command him." 

“I make no allowance for youth in talking with | 
my friends,” he wrote in his journal. “If a youth , 
or maiden converses with me, I forget thut they 
are not as old as I am.” 

How great his power was upon susceptible minds 
fe illustrated by an entry in Miss Alcott’s journa), 
written on the day of his death: 

“Our best and greatest American gone. The | 
nearest and dearest friend father has ever hal, | 
and the man who has helped me most by his life, | 
his books, his society. 1 can never tell all he hus 
been to me. Illustrious and beloved friend, good. 
by! 




















—____ 
PARTNERSHIP CORPORATIONS. 


One sees nowadays over stores in the large 
citles such signe as “The Smith & Jones Com. 
pany,” or “Wright, Brown & Parker, Limited.” 
What does it mean? 

Smith and Jones fortied a paituerahip twenty 
years ago, and built up a large business; perhaps 
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they are now getting old, and wish to retire from 
the active management of their affairs, but wish 
tUll to keep thelr money invested in it. | 

So long as the concern is a partnership Smith can | 
dispose of his interest only by selling it to a new 
Partner, and a buyer of even a half of that inter 
est may not be found easily. 

Moreover, eo long as he retaina any interest in | 
the business asa general partner, his whole private 
fortune Js hell for the debts of Smith & Joncs, in 
case of bankruptey. 

In order to avoid this and other disadvantages 
of the partnership system, it has become common 
lately to transform partnerships into corporations. 
The old partners take most of the stock, ail 
usually are directors; and the corporation retains 
the name under which prosperity was won. 

Stockholders in such corporations risk only the 
money which they invest. The old par 
are no longer able to love all their prop 
corporation fails. 

The practice of changing partnerships into cor 
Porations began in England, and has been ery 
on there to a far greater extent than in this count ve 
In England, indeed, it was a great speculative 
craze, Well-paying properties were sometimes 
sol! to eager Investors for two or three times their 
real value, and there was great disappointment | 
when the exaggerated statements of the prospec. 
tuses were found to be not true. 

Thus far, in the United States there has heen 
Mttle scandal in floating the companies, au the 
have been no serious failures to realize the prin 
ses made when the change was effected. | 


———+____ 


TO YOUNG WRITERS. 


On Victor Hugo's birthday ft was for many 
xeare the custom in France to send him flowers 
They came in baskets, in bouquets, In. pour little 
Vunches tied with grass, in costly masses. 

The old poet declared that he could tell which 
Were bought at the shops, and which had heen 
blueked by the hands which had planted an 
tended them. 

“That magnificent Illy,” he would say, “misht 
be bought at any florist’s shop. It means nothin 
but the money whieh patd for it. But that bunen 
Of herbs could grow only on the Garonne, and that 
blue star-flower can be found nowhere but in Nor 
mandy. 

“They have an individual favor. They «peak to 
Teal’ Pecullar language of thelr place and jweule 
They alone have ren! value.” 

There 1s for young contributors a wlee san «is 
niflcant suggestion in this remark of the sr 
poet, 

Every editor receives contributions whic, like 
{he odorless, common lily might have come trun, 
any Person or place. They are usually correct 
grammatical, written in accordance with the hack 
neyed rules of composition; but they have no | 
individual lite or color. They are, as n tal; 
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THE EYE. 


Notice a cat's eye in a very light room, then in a 
rather dark on 





with your own ey 
see better after a 





Repeat, using a mirror, 

Why do we, when in a dark room, 
time than at first? af 

Why does very bright light make us scowl ? 

Why can some animals see better by night than by 
day? 





For the Companion. 


EL TEKBIR. 


“Do ye hear the voice of u el or of mortal 
‘De ¥e hear toe josot the Prophet, far or near ? 
From the desert round about us, or Heaven's portal, 
any sound of worship ou the ear 
Thus the Caliph uestioned close of his attendants: 
In the still fad lonely, watches of the night, 
While the crescent of their faith with its resplendence 
Vile te il the desert landscape ghostly white. 


“Not a whisper low from angel lips or mortal 
Tn the stillness of the desert do we hear, 

Nota strain of song escaping from Heaven's portal 
Cometh to the eager soul or listening ear. 

‘Thus the soldiers spake the Caliph ; —by this token 
Well their chieftain knew he heard the low Tekbir : 

‘Thilo It was of which his heavenly guest had spoken, 
‘Sounding only to his hearing soft and clear. 


Glad he was, for in his light, unqulet sleeping, 
Th the deep and silent watches of the night, 

Allunseen, past guards thetr faithful vigils keeping, 
‘To his tent bad come a messenger of light. 

By the bedside of the Caliph stood the stranger, 
‘Bude the troubled sleeper be of hearty cheer.” 

For a voice should lead his people out 
‘Such a voice as no one else but him should hear. 


“Follow,” sald the stranger, “where that voice shall 





thee, 
Tmotigh it lead thee through the desert wild and 


rear ; 
In obedience no evil can befall thee, 
‘Let thy people also follow without fear: 
‘Where It ceaseth thou shalt found for them a city. 
‘War and pestilence shall never more come near ; 
Rise and lead thy trusting followers In pity, 
‘Rise and listen for the mystical Tekbit.” 


At the dawn the Caliph forward boldly riding 
Bore the standard of the Prophet in the van, 
Followed close upon bis low mysterious guiding, 
Careless aught of earth or sky above to scan. 
When at even the mystic chant no longer sounded, 
‘There the tired togton halted, horse and man | 
‘There the Kiblah of the Prophet's faith was founded, 
‘There was traced the holy city of Kalrwan. 


Isaac BassETT CHOATE. 





+o 
For the Companion. 
THE PATCH OF SKY. 


It is a paradox of human nature that they who 
have the most want the most. The possession of 
Jittle often cultivates contentment, and sympa- 
thetic observers are frequently touched to see 
how easily the poor are satistied. 

‘A benevolent woman found in the attic of a 
six-story tenement-house a simple-minded lame 
woman who was supposed to need charitable 
help. She had a cordial and thankful greeting 
for the lady visitor, and the privation and poverty 
evident in everything about her gave no sign in 
her cheerful face. 

Her little room had but one window, and this 
was so placed, under the roof, that it let in no 
sunshine; but a pitying remark on the scarcity 
of light through that window brought out the 
beantiful spirit of the cripple. 

‘One could see, she said, by peeping ont at a 
certain angle through one of the corner panes, & 
patch of sky; and her pleasure was complete 
when her visitor, by a twist of the ueck, contrived 
to catch the same glimpse, and she knew that her 
little bit of prospect was shared by some one 
else. 

“Over that patch of sky I Jove to watch the 
white clouds go,” she said. “Sometimes they 
make me think of the sheep and lambs I used to 
see in the country; sometimes they are snow- 
drifts; then they sail along like great ships on 
the sea. 

“Once in a while I fancy they are a bridal 
procession, marching to a grand wedding in the | 
church. And when there are no clouds, and the 
sky is blue, it is like the blue eyes of my baby 
that I lost long ago."” 

Nothing could embitter the sweetness of this 
poor woman’s good-nature, or tempt her from 
the pleasantest view of life. No one would have 
called her “bright,” but she had a genius for the 
bright side. 

By observation, and by gentle inquiries, the 
lady learned the woman's most pressing needs; 
but it was a refreshing surprise to note in that 
dim garret not only the entire absence of the 
usual whining complaints and appealing airs of 
beggar misery, but a temper of cheerfulness and 
peace that was a real inspiration. 

The visitor did not go away without leaving a 
contribution for the cripple’s comfort, but she 
felt that somehow she had received as much as she 
had given. That journey up six flights of stairs 
had been like cliinbing Jacob's Ladder, and com- 
ing down with an angel. 

Most of us have, providentially, something 
more to do than to sit ata window and ‘watch 
the white clouds go," but one does not need to be 
simple-minded to feel thankful for abilities while 
they last, or for what little is left when these are 
gone. 

The needful thing is the spirit of trust which 
believes that God never wrongs us. 

Contentinent, as Epictetus has said, consists not 
in having more but in wanting less, and true hap- 





THE YOUTH’S 


abound,” for it looks up and claims heaven. 
No disaster can take away the humble believer's 
“patch of sky.” 


«_— What ia misery but want of God ? 
Bat Get fe nover lost while faith remains.” 


——_+or—_——_ 


A TOTAL ECLIPSE. 


Few readers of The Companion have ever seen, 
or are likely ever to see, a total eclipse of the sun. 
‘The attenuated cone-shaped shadow of the moon 
sometimes does not reach the earth at all—in 
qrhich case the eclipse iy known as either “annu- 
lar” or “partial—and at best makes hardly more 
than a black dot upon the earth’s surface. So 
small is this shadowed area, from which alone the 
observation is complete, that, as Professor Lang- 
ley says in “The New Astronomy,” “Many centu- 
ries usually elapse before such a total eclipse 
occurs at any given point.” 


Professor Langley, at the time of his writing, 
had witnessed three total eclipses, —in 1x69, In 
1870 and in 1878,—but had not found the spectacle 
less impressive upon repetition. Indeed, there ls 
‘a general agreement that the sight fs one to Inspire 
a feeling of awe, not to way terror, 

‘The eclipse of 189 Was nearly central over 
Louisville, Ky., and Professor Langley's station 
dou far from the Mammoth Cave. He had 
some special observations assigned to him and of 
course. tried to give his undivided attention to 
them during the few precious moments, but he 
says: 

4° mental photograph of the whole spectacle 
seemed to be taking without my volition. First, 
the bluck body of the moon advanced slowly on 
the sun, as we have all seen it do in partial eclipses, 
without anything noticeable appearing; nor unti 
the sun was nearly covered did the Hight of day 
about ug seem much diminished. 

“But when the sun’s face was reduced to a very 
narrow creseont, the change was sudden and ala 
ling, for the light which fell on us not only dwindled 
rapidly, but became of a kind unknown before, 80 
that a pallid appearance overspread the earth with 
an ugly livid hue; and as this strange wanness 
increased, a cold seemed to come with it. 

“The impression was of something unnatural; 
but there was only a moment to note it, for the 
aun Went out as suddenly as @ blown-out gas.jet 
and T became as suddenly aware that all aroun 
Where it had been there had been growing Into 
Vision a kind of ghostly radiance, composed of 
separate pearly beams, ds though the black circle 
where the sun once was bristled with pale stream. 
ers, stretching far away from it in a sort of 
crown.” 

Professor Langley was struck with “the extraor- 
inary globular appearance of the moon.” “Owiny 
to its ‘unwonted illumination,” he says, “its actual 
rotundity was seen for the first time, and the re. 
sult was to show it as it really is—a monstrous, 
solid globe, suspended by some invisible rupport 
above the earth, with nothing apparent to keep It 
from tumbling on us, looking at the moment very 
near, and more than anything else like a glguntic 
cannon-ball, bung by some miracle in the alr above 
the neighboring corn-field. 

“But in a few seconde ail was over; the sunlight 
fished from one point of the moon's edge, and 
then another, almost simultaneously, like suddenly 
kindled electric lights, which as instantly flowed 
Into one, and it was day again.” 

The reader will be interested to compare these 
impressions of the man of sclence with those 
which the sume spectacle produced upon the Igno- 
rant plantation negroes, who had gathered in con- 
alderable numbers about the astrouomers’ tents. 

“Those trees there,” suid one of the observers to 
Professor Langley afterward, “were black with 
negroes, and they kept up thelr noise till pear the 
last. Then they suddeuly stopped, and all at 
once, as ‘totality’ came, we heard a wall and a | 
sound of tumbling, as though the trees had been | 
shaken of their fruit; and then the boidest did not 
feel safe tll he was under his own ved in his own 
cabin.” 





—___+o—___ 


RASH DRINK OF WATER. 


A correspondent sends to The Companion an 
account of hia experience in killing a tiger. He 
was travelling through India on oficial business, 
and in one of the villages heard of a tiger which 
committed nightly depredations. He bought a calf 
for bait, and the natives took it to a point outside 
the village, and fastened it to a stake under a con- 
venient tree, where a branch, some twenty feet 
from the ground, hung over it. 


Just before night, armed with two rifles and two 
pistols, all the firearms I had with me, | established 
myself alone upon that branch. ¥ iid not even 
take my one servant with me. He would only 
have gone to sleep and fallen to the ground. — * 

Quietly } prepared for business. hung my am. 
munition belt over the limb, where I could reach it 
easily. My pistol belt I hung beside it, with one 
pistol on éach side, eo that T could lay my hand 
upon either, instantly. One rifle I balanced against 
the tree, and as there was no place for the other, [ 
held itin my hand. 

‘All was ready, and I patiently waited. An hour 
rent by and the moon rose, making it almost as 
ight as day. I could see everything—everythin, 
but the tiger. ee ee 
Thad chosen this spot, because there was a spring 
not far from the tree, and the first thing the tiger 
would look for after lying all day in the jungle, 
would be a drink of Water. [f he came there to 
drink he would he sure to see and hear the calf, 

and make for it at once. 

Between the tree and the spring stood a cluster 
of low ehrubs. Beyond the spring there was 
open country, and then the jungle whence I sup- 
posed the tiger must come. “1 had not taken my 
eyes from It; but though I coull see even the jack. 
alg on the edge of the jungle, there was no tiger. 

Another hour went by. Iwas growing sleepy, 
and seeing no danger f took my gun and went to 
the spring for a drink. 1 was slowly walking back 
to the tree, when the struggles of the calf attracted 
my attention. It was making a most peculiar noise, 
aid a low growl came from the bushea between 
me and the tree. If blood ean run cold, Tam sure 
mine did at that moment. 

There I stood, in an open plain, with just one 
shot at my command, and a tiger between me and 
my only refuge. 

fe had evidently been there for some time. He | 
had seen me in the tree, and had been waiting for | 
me to go before he dared to touch the calf. fr he | 
was growling, now, at the calf, preparing for a | 
jnealrthere was hope for me; but {f he was growl 
ing at my coming back, It mennt that he was ready 
to spring upon tie, and there was not one atom of 
pe. | 

T did not dare to move. ‘The calf kept up its ery- | 
ing, and the low, ominous purring never ceased. | 
‘Then each noise grew a little more emphatic, and 
it was evident that hetween us two the tier had 
decided upon the calf. A tittle later T saw his 
huge form steaithily moving about the tree. He 
waa evidently afraid of some trick, and was in- 
vestigating. 

Tdid not move till he made the leap. Then 1 











piness remains if when misfortune reduces our 
possessions 1t also reduces our desires. 
Christian poverty can say, “I have all and| 


hurried up behind the bushes, and could see him 
crouching over the poor calf,’ drinking its blood. 
It was impossible for me to reach the tree. Now, 





COMPANION 


ose his hold, heard him give one savage yelp, 
loose eu, to my horror, eaw him turn, guasbing 
Ais teeth furiously, and come creeping toward the 
bushes. 

1 sank down on my knees, 
as pousible, and waited for ¢ 
death as ever faced a man. But the growling 
subsided into x hoarse breathing. Was the tiger 
dying? I cautiously rose til 1 could see through 
the upper branches. Two bright, yellow eyes, like 
fire-balls, and a sharp grow! sent ‘me to my knees 
again. 

Tho tiger is a coward, and slow to spring upon 
what he cannot see. He is naturally patient, also, 
Rnd for the present I dared not be otherwise than 
patient. So we waited. The rough ground tortured 
fay knees till I thought 1 would almost rather die 
than bear the pain longer. Then the breeze would 
Stir the leaves, and a low grow! would convince me 
that 1 had better bear it a little longer after all. 

it was u long time before { dared risk another 
look. There was nothing there! I crept from my 
hiding-place. ‘The calf liy dead beneath the tree. 
The next moment J saw the tiger, almost half-way 
to the jungle, lying stone-dead upon the ground. 





to get ax much shelter 
what seemed as sure @ 





—<o—_— 


For the Companton. 
MY REWARD. 


Beside my path a slender tree 

Drooped ‘neath a winding-sheet of snow, 
Its fettered arms appealed to me. 

shook it free, and bade it grow + 

Next spring it bore me frultage rare, 
Repaying many fold my care. 


Beside my path a fellow-man 

Lay prone upon the frozen heath, 
Wretched hfs raiment, pale and wan 

His features with the hue of death ; 
Lheld hand to him, and lo! 

‘He scowled, and cursed, and bade me go. 


“alas!” I sadly thought, as then 
Left him to pursue my way, 
“Have trees more gratitude than men ?” 
I heard a voice within me say; 
“Patience, 'twas Heaven gave the tree 
The fruitage that rewarded thee.” 

W. B. SEABROOK. 





ECONOMY AND STINGINESS. 


“] declare to goodness,” said the farmer, a8 he 
Jeaned on his hoe and watched the lawyer walk by, 
“that man’s stingy as all creation! Gota hoss in 
the stable, an’ walks to and from the station to 
save wear and tear on his old buggy.” It never 
occurred to the farmer that the lawyer, who was 
cooped up in his city office all day, was walking 
for hie health. In the same way he misjudged the 
young doctor, who took care of his own horse to 
save the expense of a hostler that he might have 
money to buy books and instruments. 


Economy is doing without what you don’t nee 
stinginess Is doing without what you ought to have 
The’ man of ordinary means who will not buy 
strawberries in midwinter is economical; the ric 
miser who will not buy a nutritious steak or chop, 
when he is weak and needs it, ts stingy. 

other,” said Harry Harmon, after his first 
day's work, “I’m worklng for the stingiest man in 
town, Instead of sweeping the floor right into the 
street, he makes me pick out every bit of paper 
and atriug, which he intends to sell.” 

‘Did you ever!” exclaimed Mrs. Harmon. 

“Harry,” said Mr. Harmon, looking up from his 
paper, “is the United Statea Government stingy?” 

“] should say not!” 

“Yet government employees are expected to 
account for every penny stamp, ounce of old fron, 
scrap of leather—indeed, every bit of waste paper 
and piece of string. That is not stinginess; it is 
economy.” 

‘There ix euch a thing as mistaken economy. Some 
things we can hire done more cheaply than we can 
do them ourselves. It would not be economical for 
our young doctor to saw his own wood and take 
care of his horse If these interfered with his duty 
to his patients, any more than it would be for the 
wood-sawyer tv prescribe his own medicines to 
save the doctor's fee. 

“Do you know,” auld a prosperous lawyer to his 
fellow-traveller un the suburban train, “I believe 

shingle my barn during the court vacation. 
ht just ax well as not save the money. 
Pm!” suid his friend, dublously. “I hope you 
will save money, but I doubt if that is an economi- 
cal way to do it." 

‘The lawyer did not see the force of this remar' 
until he sifd off the roof and broke his arm. Then 
he counted up his pain, the doctor’s bill and the 
expense of shingling, which had to be done any- 
how, and sent word to hie friend that if he “save 
much more money that way, he would be rulned.: 

‘This reminds one of the literary gentleman who 
undertook to paint the interior of his house. 

“My dear,” he said to bis wife, “the painter is 
extortionate enough to ask thirty-two dollars for 
the job. Now [can buy the paint, oil, turpentine 
and brushes for fourteen dollars, and save eigh- 
teen dollars. You know what Franklin said about 
a penny earned?” 

is wife knew, but being a wlee little woman, 
eald nothing for'a week, and then she laid this 
account before his eyes 
































Paint, brushes, etc. ie 

1 Pair trousers ruined . . . . 

1 Moquette carpet, daubed with paint 
and virtually ruined : 

1 Mirror broken . 








Total 


“Did Franklin say anything about the cobbler 


sticking to his last’ 
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SANG THE BABY TO SLEEP. 


A correspondent of the Merchant Traveller was 
lately on the road with a fellow “drummer,” when 
a baby began crying ata violent rate. Every one 
in the car was disturbed, and conversation became 
Impossible. The baby's mother, meantime, was 
doing all in her power to quiet it, but without sue. 
cess. Much as the other passengers may have 
pitied her, not one of them came to her assistance. 


At last Walsh said to me, “I'm going to help that 
poor woman out. She looks sick nnd tired.” 

Without more ado he walked over to the woman, 
and asked leave to take the child. The request 
was so kindly made that the motiier's confidence 

ained at once, and with a little urging she 

Tre ctying child into Wales armen ene Put 

The passengers stared, but Walsh had heen too 
long on the road to mind anything so harmless as 
that; besides, he was a father himself. 

He handled the baby like a veteran, and sang 
what I suppose was the only tune he ever knew, 
very pretty melody, by the way : 


“By, baby, day 1s over, 
Bees are drowsing in the clover, 
Ry, baby, by: 
Now the stin to earth Is sinking, 
White the cow-hells tinkle, tangle, 
By, baby, by.” 


He aang the verse over and over till the words 
were printed upon my brain never to be erased. 
Tt was not long before the baby began to lower its 














{f ever, was my chance. One shot must do the 
work. ‘I aimed at his head and fired. 1 saw him | 


tone, and then, except for an occasional sob, it soon 
became quiet.’ Then suddenly a gentle murmur of 
volces was heard from the farther end of the car, 
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humming the same words to the same tune, but in 
subdued and beautiful harmony. 

The singers were members oi a college glee club 
on their way to Chicago. They bad quietly learned 
the words and the tune, and now joined in the 
effort to keep the baby quiet. A more surprised 
fran than Walsh you never saw, but he soon got 
his “second wind,” as the saying 1s. 

‘That's beautiful, boys,” he eaid; “keep it up. 
Tl do the shooing while you do the singing.” 

‘The bargain was struck and faithfully carried 
out, and the tired mother and the disturbed pas. 
sengers all had a peaceful ride, thanks to the 
thoughtful kindness of a dry-goods drummer. 


Sg 
TOO EAGER. 


The Companion recently printed a story about a 
woman who had no doubt that she could paint 
pictures if a certain famous artist would only “tell 
her how he did it." The Boston Courier hasa sim- 
ilar anecdote, and the two, if we are to believe 
them, seem to indicate that the old saying, “Art te 
long," is no longer uutvereally believed, even for 
“gubstance of doctrine.” 


‘A well-known vocal teacher of Boston, whose 
reputation brings him pupils from all over the 
country, relates that there once came to him a lady 
Who aimounced herself aaa music teacher from 
Weatern city, and declared her intention of taking 
¢ of fexsons. She asked his terms, and pro. 

i them satisfactory, and then went on to 
about the time of lessone. 

“You gee,” she explained, “] have only a limited 
time in Boston, and I must manage so a8 to get the 
whole twenty lessons into that.” 

“How long are you to be here 

“Three weeks,” she replied. 

“Twenty lessons In three weeks 
aghast. “How could that be done?” 

“Oh,"' she responded easily, “I could take two 
lessons some days.” 

“Yes,” the teacher answered, “or you might take 
the whole twenty lessons one after the other all at 
once. That would only take about ten hours.” 

The face of the lady brightened. 

“Would you really be willing to give them to me 
that way?” she asked. “Then I could get home 
ineide of ten days, and get my advertisement as 
your pupil printed before thé end of vacation.” 
‘And the amusing part of the story is, that the 
woman could not be made to see the absurility of 
her suggestion. 














2?” the other asked. 





he exclaimed, 
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HUMORS OF CHINATOWN. 


“Chinatown as a spectacle is disappointing,” 
says Mr. Riis in his “Studies Among the Tene 
menta of New York; but he found therein some 
things to tickle his sense of humor, and other 
things at which he laughed that he might not weep. 
One evening, while going through Mott Street,— 
the Chinese quarter,—he heard a woman shrieking 
in a cellar. Descending with his companion, a 
policeman, he discovered a Chinaman Leating his 
white “wife” with a broom-handle. 


“She velly bad!" shouted the Chinaman, as the 
two Amerieans, prejudiced against wife-beating, 
“aught hold of hls arms, and released the woman. 

“§'pose your wifee bad, you no lickee her?” he 
asked, turning flercely upon Mr. Ris. 

“No, 1 wouldn't; I'd never think of strikiug a 
woman,” answered the American. 

The amazed Chinaman eyed him in silence for a 
moment, and then contemptuously answered : 

“Then, I guess, she liekee you.” 

Going ‘into a doss-house, he discovered among 
the Chinese serawls on the walls the inscription, in 
English letters, “In God We Trust." It had been 
copied from the trade dollar, and the priest ex. 
plained that the inscription, was a, delicate compl. 
ment to the “Melican Joss,” the almighty dollar. 

‘On his own shores John Chinaman inay be a 
thousand years behind the age, but here he has 
been so influenced by the “Melican Jo 
fa abreast of the age in his scheming to 
pay”, le, tuene everything, from ‘Jose’ 
Into cash, or that which cash buys. 
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FADING. 


Ina small town of Northern Vermont the inhab- 
itants are noted for their carly marriages. An 
unmarried young woman who has passed her 
twenty-fifth birthday is untvereally regarded as an 
“old maid,” and a young man who has reached the 
same age In an unwedded state is pronounced a 
couflrmed bachelor, and the young people them. 
selves appear to accept the current opinion. 


One handsome young fellow, twenty-six years 
old, was a great trial to his mother, a bustling, 
energetic farmer's wife. As she lamented to & 
summer boarder, “it did seem as if Hiram was 
possessed to stay single,” no matter what ahe could 
eae 

“An’ ‘taint Itkely,” she would add, fretfully, 
“that any girl will be takin’ up with him after a 
yent or vo, when he's settied down an’ beginnin’ 
to look old!” 

Hiram himself was not given to sentiment, and 
furthermore was quite unconscious of hls own 
attractions. He showed the summer boarder some 
dreadful photographs of kimeelf, which had been 
taken the previous winter to please his mother, 
and remarked, gravely : 

“Mother was set on havin’ ’em, an’ J only waited 
to see if I wa'n’t likely to get any better-lookin’. 
But come last winter I see I was beginnin’ to fade, 
go I had ’em took right away!” 

‘The contrast between the speaker's youthful 
appearance and his words was almost too much 
for his hearer. 


——+or—_— 











PUZZLED FRENCHMAN. 


Inappropriate words, says an exchange, may cou- 
vey the meaning unmistakably, without being in 
accordance with the English Idiom. A Frenchman, 
while looking at a number of veseels, exclaimed, 
“See what a flock of ships!” He was told that a 
flock of ships was called a fleet, but that a leet of 
sheep was called a flock. 


To assiat him in mastering the intricacies of the 
English language, he was told that a flock of girls 
was called a bevy, that a bevy of wolves is cal! led a 
pack, but that a pack of cards is never called a bevy, 
though a pack of thieves is called a gang, and a 
gang of angels is called a host, while a host of por- 
polses Is termed a shoal. 

Ie was told that a host of oxen te termed a herd, 
and a herd of children is called a troop, and a 
troop of partridges ix termed a covey, and a covey 
of beauties ts called a galaxy, and a galaxy of rut 
flans is called a horde, anda horde of rubbish is 
called a heap, and a heap of bullocks is called a 
drove, and a drove of blackguards is called a mob. 
and a mob of whales fs called! a school, and a schoo! 
of worshippers is called a congregation, and a con 
gregation of engineers is called a corps, and & 
corps of robbers is called a band, and a band of 
locusts is called a crowd, and a crowd of gentle 
folks ix called-the elite, 

The last word being French, tie scholar under- 

















stood it and asked/no more, 


———=— | 





TIE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


my age. He was ‘breaking’ his yoke of calves, | ting in the woods off at one side. Off went the 
and it was long after sundown before I slung the : little bag of meal. He didn’t sniff at that. Then 
heavy old goose, pork and meal over my shoulder I knew that he was after the goose. In my 
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For the Companion, 
THE CHILDREN’S RICHES. 


Ralph has a castle, gloomy and grand, 
Battled, and muated, and gray, 

And over the drawbridge a belted knight 
Is galloping hard away. 


Beth has a playhouse with 
lovely dolls, 

And sets for dinner and tea. 

How strange! Its rvof is the 


and started. 

“1 hadn't got far on my way when I heard a 
queer noise in the woods behind ime. It fright- 
ened me dreadfully, for I thought it must be a 
wolf and I would have to run back to Mr. Love- 
joy’s, but if was between me and his place, so,I 
just put those new buskins intoa run for home. 

“Oh, how I did run! And it seemed, too, that 
I didn’t get over the ground a mite! But my 
wolf skulked on, too. 'Twas real dark now, and 


only the silver edge of a-new moon hung low 
over the treetops. 

“I had got about half-way home when I thought 
of the pork, and threy it off my back as I ran, 
shouting. He stopped to sniff it over a minute, 
and I got on a good piece—to the great pine-tree 
on the edge of father’s lot. Then | heard him pat- 


; terror I just let gu her great red feet, and she 
dropped in the path behind me. I heard a great 
‘quarking’ as 1 leaped out into the clearing, and 
| saw mother, who had heard my shouts, running 
toward me waving a firebrand. 

“Mother had no mind to lose her goose that 
had cost her so much hard labor. Waving her 
brand she ran on into the woods, and came upon 
—an old red fox trying to shoulder Nancy and run | 
off with her! I suppose he had got dreadfully 
hungry, and the delicious smell of the goose had 
drawn him on to follow me, thinking—if foxes do 
think—that he might get a taste. 

“Poor Nancy was quite dead, and mother gave 
me a great scolding, first for loitering so long at 
Mr. Lovejoy's, then for being such a coward as to 
drop the goose for nothing but a crafty old fox.” 














castle's moat, 
And the castle itself, a tree. 


And Ernest, our artist, 
thoughtful and wise— 

What wenlth is in his strong- 
hold! 

Sees a rocky pasture where 
flocks of sheep 

Are hurrying to their fold. 


Maude has buta gypay with- 
in her tent, 
With turban and cloak so 


way, 

But the old wife tells her a 
fortune rare, 

That our darling shall have 
some day. 


O wondrous riches! © hap- 
py hearts! 

A marvel | now declare, 

For castle and gypsy and 
sheep all lie 

On an area one foot square. 





Alas for the castle, gloomy 
and grand! 
Alas for the gypsy gay! 
For the sun shone bright on 
the frosted pane, 
And melted them all away. 
KaTE LAWRENCE. 


Seg 


For the Companion. 


UNCLE TROTT'S JOURNEY 


TO THE “SETTLEMENT.” 


“Uncle Trott, did you 
ever see a wolf ?”’ 

Little Gib was busily 
putting together the “sliced 
animals,”” a large box of 
which Aunt Lena had hung 
for him on the Christmas- 
tree. 

“Wha-wha-what’s that 
you're chattering about?" 
said Uncle Trott, sleepily 
pulling off the big red hand- 
kerchief from his head. 

“Why, did you ever see 
a wolf, Uncle Trott—like 
this, you know ?”’ said Gib, 
exhibiting his specimen. 

Uncle Trott pushed his 
spectacles, which, in his 
nap, had slid down to the 
tip of his nose, up to his 
eyes again. Then he laugh- 
ed till his wig fell over one 
ear and his cane clattered 
down on the brick hearth. 

“Did I ever see a wolf 
like this?’" echoed Uncle 
Trott. ““Why, no, Gib. A 
wolf don’t have a horse's 
tail, nor a horn on the end 
of his nose." 

“But did you ever see a 
really wolf, Uncle Trott?’ 
persisted Gib. 
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“Well, I thought | came 
pretty near it once,” laugh- 
ed Uncle Trott. 

“Oh, tell me about it, please do, Uncle Trott!” ! 

“The winter 1 was ten years old my father 
went logging away up on Wild River. We lived 
in the woods, and there was only one neighbor— | 
Mr. Lovejoy, living two miles off—between us 
and the ‘settlement,’ five miles away. 

“Along toward the last of February we got out 
of provisions. We had eked and eked, expect- 
ing father home every day, till now there was 
nothing in the house but some unground wheat. 
This mother used to boil into mush, and with the 
milk from our cow we managed. But one morn- 
ing mother started me to the settlement for a 
little pork and meal. I was to call on my way 
home at Mr. Lovejoy’s for a goose—her name 
was Nancy—that my mother had paid for by 
spinning flax. 

“With my new ‘buskins’ strapped on tight, and 
my homespun coat well pinned up with buck- 
thorns, I started off in high spirits. 
have done well enough if I hadn't stopped so 





long at Mr. Lovejoy’s. 


ilies 


Jim Lovejoy was abont 














$ Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 


LETTER ENIGMA. 


The words in italics contain the letters forming 
.the answer, which ia the name of an eminent 


American statesman, who 
died on March 11, 1874. 


In Congress, where the laws 
made; 








In ngton, in which 
ve strayed; 
In afatesmen 


who have 





speeches g1 ‘ 
In Representative of state; 
In politicians, zealous set; 
In ‘legislatures that have 
met; 
In speeches, that are full of 
er 
In politics, that breed a 
strife: 
eepublicans have use of me; 
Ww eh Democrats 1'm sure to 
e 
In Prohibition I am placed; 
Greenbackers 1 have often 


graced; 
From Knights of Labor not 
erased. ear: 


2. 
A VARIETY PUZZLE. 


Vowels are to take the 
place of crosses In the fol- 
jowing incomplete senten- 
ces, which are proverbs. 
When these have been 
found, select one word from 
each sentence and write 
them down, one underneath 
the other, and the central 
letters will apell the name 
of a popular writer of juve- 
nile stories who died on 
March 9, 1825. 


1, Txxrrxshxmxntxfxrg- 
xvxdxvxnx. 
* Thxfxretblxwmxkxsth- 


xfrxy. 

8. MxrxhxetxIxssspxxd. 

4. Xnxbixixfxkxx psx fiw. 
rxnklxs. 

5. Xmxrex{xlmxnxsmxr-. 
exfxltxhxsbx xat. 

@. Xdrxwnoxngmxnwxllc- 
xtchxtxetrxw. 

7. LxvxIxkxttxnamxkxe- 
xbxrxidcxta. 

8. Y¥xxexnnxtextehxldbx- 
rdswxthehx ff, 

9. TrxthIxxaxnxwxll. 
go: Nexthxnkextlyxxthtx. 


Ix. 

UL. Lxxngrxdxaxndxbtsb- 
xek. 0. D. Vv. 

3. 
CHARADE. 

My Arst is a personal pro- 
noun. 

My second is a number. 

My third is the lower part 
of a window. 

My whole tx any tool of 
trade. ee atts 














ikven, Omny pray M8 very eyes = 
Will tale. his favorie, ly,” ———> * 
nd roll, it away, while ‘he 2 CONNECTED HALE: 
~ 8ils and ge. s SQUARES: 
W. @hat wonderhl aby Bory! : it 
1. Suffering. 
HEN Gab saw 2 mouse the other day fyow she slarled, the little Bet! 2: Performers. 
rer paws, are short. ang it got any, Bul shell be successful yet Pe ed ee 
Kgecey she wes hunting through the ©, Ofet Baby Boy J believe ee 4. Alone. 
fouk hardly be able lo catch 2 mouse, It it ren “right” ub his sleeve» GB Beet aay) 
0 the two mothers sit in the. tire-lghts glow; “ 7X deuer: trom Spain: 
One sings, in her €2sy-Chair: im: 
Ind lhe other purrs on {8 rug below, wt One of the daysyof the 
“itt, her darlings nested there, ; 2. A confederation. 
ach mo. looks wil 2 lender pride 8. A river in Africa. 
nm tne blessin egven has sent, | mf An Deautul, acet) ani: 
Zach pilyeng ail world beside, 5. An article much used. 
Otnd ‘each wilh her own corlent. $A letter: fromftalys 
will give one of the holy 
days In Lent. - 
Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 
Lo owiINpD 
IDEA 
NEBT 
DATE 
For the Companion. ‘Don’t whisper, dear,’ and that's all I didn’t like| 2. SHALLOT 
her for. GinnoTe 
BETH'S FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. “By and by we were all hot and tired, and ATTRI r EK 
| In she ran a little after noon, eager to, tell | 1 was thinking how nice it would be if you could & . 7 5 . NA 
mamma all about it. cuddle and rock me in your lap awhile. And ANTWERP 
“I should think I wouldn’t ever have to learn | the teacher said, ‘Now let every one of you put Mn Re oe 
another single thing,” she cried, all out of breath, | your heads down on your desks and shut your NopuLrarR 
“for I learned so much to-day! I like my teacher | eyes tight, till I tell you to open them.’ So we Grovertvus 
pretty well; she isn’t very cross, but she isn’t| did, and pretty soon she clapped her hands and Primals—Sugar.making. 
near so nice as you are, mamma. said, ‘Wake up, little folks,’ and she had drawn a Finals—Tree.tappera. 
“I sat next to Flossy, which is a real comfort, | picture on the blackboard, of a dog with a stove-| TASTE 
‘cause we live next door to each other, and are | pipe hat on, sitting on a chair, with a curly tail! ca ™ ER 
pretty good bosom friends, and I saw a lot of “I'm dreadful hungry though, and I gnegs I THA os im A ic ANS 
little girls and boys I didn't know at all; and | won't go any more, if you don’t ind, ‘cause it’s IN TER VENTING 
whenever I looked at them, I felt a funny feeling | so prickly to sit still.”” eee b Ree ke 
in my throat, and I kind of wanted to come en ° NI OS AN 
home, and see if you were lonesome without | . x - i 5 
me. Onr evening a hand-lamp stood on the parlor MAYOR 
“So I reached across and squeezed Flossy's | table beside the big one, and both were lighted. Central row—st. David's Day. 
I should | hand, and 1 told her I was glad that she lived | Pretty soon Edna's sharp ears caught a funny) 4 Father, Country, Fatner Haydn, Austria, bap- 
near me, even if she did make me mad some-| sound. ‘O-oh!’’ she cried, ‘dust hear the tismal, Francia Joseph Haydn, musical, Oratorio, 
times. Then the teacher came by, and said, | mamma-lamp singing to its baby!” Creation, composed, pervaded, symphonies. 
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For the Companion. 
ANOTHER CONSUMPTION CURE. 


Doctor Koeh’s treatment for the cure of con- 
sumption is exciting the deepest interest through 
Sut the civilized world, and is already being tried 
in the United States with hopeful results. It will 
be remembered that Doctor Koch, though a man 
of known scientific caution, is confident that, in its 
earlier stage, the disease can be cured by his 
method. 

Meanwhile, and for several years, Doctor Rous- 
sel, of Paris, has been experimenting with another 
mode of treatment. Doctor Koch seeks to kill the 
microbes by destroying the material that feeds 
them. Doctor Roussel aims to kill the microbes 
directly. Both employ hypodermic injections. 
Koch usesa fluid peculiarly compounded. Roussel 
uses a well-known antiseptic cucalyptol, mixed 
with sterilized olive-oil, 

‘The eucalyptol is carried everywhere with the 
blood, reaching every tissue, and is finally elimi. 
nated by the lungs, kidneys and sweat-glands. It 
is believed by ‘Doctor Roussel to be fatal to the 
microbe of consumption. The oil nourishes the 
system. 

Doctor Roussel regards the usual consumptive 
symptoms—suppuration, expectoration, high tem 
perature and night sweats—as natur 
get rid of the microbes, and holds that the remedy 
should not aim to check these symptoms, but to 
attack the microbes themselves. At the same time 
he does not lose sight of the fact that attention 
should be paid to general hygiene, ventilation, sun 
light and sanitary clothing 

"The more fully to test the efficacy of his treat 
ment, he made no changes in the surroundings of 
his patients, or in their mode of life. 

His method requires the injections to be contin. 
ued several months, to make sure that the euealyp. 
tol pervades every tissue of the body. One of the 
earliest patients treated was sent to him by the 
eminent Doctor Fauvel- 

‘The patient’s right lung was affected, and the 
expectorations contained numerous microbes of 
consumption. In one year the microbes had all 
disappeared, the man’s weight had increased, and 
he was able to return to work. He has continued 
well for six years. Many physicians have © 
ined the case. 

In 1888 Doctor Roussel brought eighteen con: 
sumptives before the Society of Practical Medi 
cine. A year later fifteen of the same persons 
were brought before the ty again, for reex 

mination. All appeared to be cured or greatly 
improved. In thirty other cases Doctor Roussel | 
1 similar examinations made by eminent ex 
rts, with sim 
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WHAT COLORS TELL. 


When one lights a common sulphur mateh in the 
dark it is worth while to notice what happens. 
First, its phosphorus gives out faint yellow ra vs, | 
and almost at the same time the sulphur begins to 
burn with bluish beams. 

‘As yet the flame yields little light. In « moment 
or two the wood of the match takes fire, and then 
a stream of clear white light pours forth hot 
the materials of the mateh, its phosphorus, sulphur 
and wood, has shone in burning with « color of its | 
own, 

In astreet lighted by electricity and gas, the eye 
detects at once the difference between the white 
rays of the one, and the yellow beams of the other 
If nitrate of strontia is set on fire we have a splen. | 
did red flame. Filings of copper burn with a slow 
of greenish blue, and a fine, pure blue is had when | 
filings of zine are ignited. ‘These and other such 
substauces furnish the maker of fireworks with his 
materials 
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relic of some once prosperous Tscherkess villag 
Stepan and his friend arranged to meet at the tree 
one morning early, and share the fruit. 

When Stepan came near the tree, he saw some 
one already engaged in throwing the apples down. 
‘Thinking his friend was trying to steal a march on 
him, the irate Stepan heaped all manner of abuse 
on him, and at last, getting no answer, fairly yelle 
with Tage, and began to throw things into the 
tree. 

Then the 
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combustion of their ingredients. And any one who 
has once seen the colors peculiar to common salt, 
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For the Companion, 


THROWN ON HER OWN RESOURCES. 


What Can a Girl Do? 


Second Paper. — By Amelia E. Barr. 


Thrown upon her own resources, what shall a 
woman do for herself? If her feet have heen 
firmly set upon the rock of some useful know- 
ledge, if she has had special training for some 
specitied work, if she is rid of the idea that her 
tact will do instead of sil/, then she has taken 
hostages from fortune, and fears not the evil day, 
ifit comes. Then she isa woman whom sorrow 
cannot crush, nor prosperity weaken; for she 
understands the cunning in her ten fingers; or 
knows that her brains are guod for bread to eat 
and raiment to put un. 

Then she can dare to he that for which God 
made her; and she can trathe freely, for His 
honor and her own profit with the portion of skill 
or intellect allotted her. 

But if her education has been so good that it is 
goud-for-nothing, if she can only “play pieces” 
and “inake pictures,” if she does not know what 
she does, then her attainments are like the flowers 
stuck into a child's garden without root. 

Nothing that she has can be turned into gold 
by the touch of adversity ; and she herself is full 
of uncertainty and fear, vacillating and weak, 
with the trepidation of a captivity, mental and 
social, from which she cannot escape. 

How shall such women spring out of their own 
shadow? How shall they realize that portion of 
their life which is as yet an unclaimed dividend ? 
How shall they make their wishes and their fate 
agree, and bring their external existence’ into” 
harmony with their inner life and their actual 
physical necessities ? 

These are grave questions; and the more so 
because they must depend in sume measure upon 
individuality and environment. 




















Taste the Best Guide, 


But, thrown sudulenly upon her own resources, 
A woman may remember, first, that taste is ever 
a true touchstone; and that what she likes is sig- 
nificant of what she is, and of what she can do. 

Nor is the word unfeminine™ always to be 
taken asa bar to certain vocations. No one has 
the right to decide for others what is, or what is 
not, a proper employment ; for the proper employ: 
ment of all huinan beings is the largest and 
highest which they are able to compass and fulfil. 

From every field of labor there rises a ladder 
whose top reaches the highest eminence; and to 
fashion a horseshoe out of a piece of brute iron is 
as honorable a duty, if well done, as tu write a 
book, or to paint a picture. 

The field of woman's work is wide, and its 
borders are constantly enlarging; so that a woman 
thrown on her own resources cannot possibl, 
miss employment if she estimates her own capac 
ties justly, and honestly adimits her limitations. | 

The trouble is, few girls, and even few women, | 
are willing to be so far candid with themselv 
They set out on a wrong road to success, and! 
consequently never reach it. 

The tendency with all is to seek professional 
work, because they have an idea that it is more 
Tespectable than other work. Many turn in- 
stinctively to literature. In one sense this instinct 
18 not at fault. for here the race is fair—if the 
female pen is fleetest it wins. 

But writing does not come by nature. It is an 
art to be seriously and sedulously pursued. ‘That 
condition of mental excitement called “inspira- 
tion” is of small importance as a bread-winner ; | 
it is the exercise of reason, reflection, and study | 
that tells. It is the habit of constantly acquiring | 
information, as just “so much stuck in trade.” 
Girls who rely on anything less sohd, will find 
literature a broken reed to lean upon. 

This is true also of its asides. To be index- | 
makers—a profitable employment—one must have | 





























4 clear head and very great patience. To be an | ployments of women, where neither physical nor | nitely preferable. 


ainanuensis, one requires a good education, and | 


such a sympathetic mind as will enable one to 
enter into and follow the author's thought. ‘To 
Je a proof-reader demunds a general high culture, 
and an intimate acquaintance with literature, 
Ancient and modern, 


The Field of Art. 


In music and art “a fair field and no favor" | 
has also been granted to women; but in their | 
highest branches, public opinion is inexorable, 
and pitiless to mediocrity. Success is absolutely 
dependent upon natural abilities, highly and | 
thoroughly cultivated. 

Not a few women make good livings by design- 
ing costumes, furniture, or wall papers, but the | 
designer is a creator, and this faculty has alway: 
been confined to a small number, both of men 
and women. Before choosing designing as a 
Means of livelihood, girls aust reflect that the 
ability to draw well by uo means proves the 























Drawing is only the twol; the design is the 
thought; and though schools may furnish natural 
designers with tools, they cannot make designers. 

If, therefore. a girl has not this “faculty divine,” 
Years of study will never make her more than a 

1 copy 

Medicine, as a profession depending largely 
upon insight into individual peculiarities, seeme 
to be specially the office of women. An illustrions 
Physician says, “There are no diseases, there are 
diseased people ;" and the remark explains w! 
Women who read character instinctively ought to 
be admirable physicians. 

If use and wont confer any right, then women 
have an inherited one, wide as the world, and 
Coeval with history, to the practice of medicine. 

They are the recognized natural physicians of 
the household. Who ever dream» of asking his 
grandfather or his uncle what he shall do for his 
cold, if there are women in the house? Who 
"ever goes to the men with a cut finger ? 

A girl who has a taste for the study of medi- 
cine has a right to resume the lapsed vocation of 
her sex ; for itis a natural one, and can be barred 
neither by lapse of time nor by cultivated preju- 
dice, 

In some respects the legal profession is preémi- 

|nently suitable for women. Most lawyers are 
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braise and pot meats, there is no such word as! 
failure. 


Expert Cooking. 


| _ The profession of an artistic cook is no despi 
able one; and it is yet very far from being over. 
crowded. Expert couks ‘receive salaries which 
the majority of professional men never reach 
and Tam amazed that more women do not study, 
in a scientific manner, the art which made Soyer 
jand Blot not only rich themselves, but the hene- 
factors of their kind. 

A certain proficient in this science at the beyin- 
hing of each season has nearly every hour em. 
ployed. Keeping her own home as x covert, she 
Koes to one house where a great dinner is to be 
xiven, and takes charge of the sweetmeats or 
soups; to another to make-the pastry; toa third 
to make fine force-tneats and truss the guine, 

She is an important person in every honse that 
employs a portion of her time; she 1s respected 
by its inmates, and generously and ungrudgingly 
paid. rs 

Akin to this vocation there is that of table- 
setter. Ifa girl has taste, she would soon becume 
known to wealthy entertainers as an adept in the 
setting and ornamentation of the dinner-table and 
the dining-room. 

It would be her duty to see that the damask, 
silver, crystal, flowers, bric-it- 
rac, all served together to make 
the festival room a picture tine 

= enough to render ideal the eating 
and drinkin, A girl who can do 

this has a competence, perhaps a 

| fortune, in her hands. She 
| could set several tables 
each day, and her work 
would bring herin con- 
tact only with wealthy, 
and presnmably intelli: 
gent, people. Again, 
how tmany ladies 
there are in every 
large city who 


























would be glad 


A Tragic Ending. 


| muther mechanics-at-law than attorneys or schol- 


ars-at-law; and m the mechanieal part, any 
women of ordinary intelligence could be as good 
conveyancers, could follow precedents as care- 
fully, copy forms as neatly, and write out wills, 
deeds, mortgages, and other documents. 

Special pleading is a natural gift of women, 
and surely ther presence in court would add 
dignity. and courtesy to the manners of both 
bench and bar. 

‘eachers must be born teachers, for the power 
to impart knowledge is a free gift of nature. 
Those who accept the office just for a livelihood 
degrade both it and themselves; the duties are 
reluctantly undertaken, the children suffer in point 
of intelligence, and the teacher suffers morally. 














| to delegate during the summer months the clean- | 
ing and refurmshing of ther homes to a woman | 
who could prove her ability to direct the subordi- | 
hates under her; to attend to painters, gilders, ' 
jcarpet-layers, to arrange jictures and artistic 
‘furniture, im short, to restore to freshness and 
jheauty the home faded with a winter's recep- 
| tions, 
| Of course such a post would demand not only 
trained skill, buta financial guarantee. But such 
demands imply large remuneration and honorable | 
trust. 


Is it “ Respectable?” | 
| 


| Ifthere lingers in any girl's mind a poor, paltry 
| thought as to the respectability of such work, let 
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erect with conscions power, asking no help nor 
pity, feeling gladly that it is God's decree that 
each shall help herself. 


———+e-____ 


For the Companion. 


UP AND DOWN IN A BALLOON. 


1 have twice undertaken a balloon ascension, 
and each time the earth has received me rather 
roughly on my return, causing in me a decided 
disinclination to any further aéronautic experi 
ences. 

No doubt my experience has prejudiced me, but 
T cannot regard as a foregone conclusion the easy 
descent of which we often read, in which the 
veteran balloonist drops safely and gracefully to 
the ground, packs his balloon in his satchel and 
takes the next train home. 

Tw 1870 the Prussians had encompassed the great 
French fortress of Metz. ‘The siege threatened to 
be long and tedious, as only starvation could 
reduce that impregnable stronghuld. The Prus- 
sian War Department occasionally ordered a 
balloon ascension to ascertain what the be- 
leaguered army was doing, and to guin some 
knowledge of the condition of the ci 








The first two balloon trips were successful and 
uneventful, but the third trip, in which I took 





Part, was a melancholy and most tragical failure. 


Why the Axcent was made. 


One day sume suspicious movements of the 
besieged gurrison created a demand for more in- 
formation, and a balloon ascension was ordered. 
Two artillery captains and myself were ordered 
to make the ascent, under the direction of Major 
von Roeder. This gentleman was a staff officer 
and an experienced agronaut. The rest of us 
were chosen for our knowledge of Metz and the 
surronnding country, or for ur ability to speak 
French. 

‘The Prussian War Department may justly claim 
that it has better maps and a more detailed know- 
ledge of all European countries than the people 
of those countries themselves have. Certainly 
the Prussian officers knew more abont the tupogra- 
phy of France in 1870 than did the French 
officers. The maps furnished us on the march to 
Paris showed every path across a farm, every 
bridge across a stream—in fact, such details as 
were practically known only to the people who 
lived in cach locality. 

Our balloon was about thirty-tive feet high; to 
it was attached a strong wicker-work car, which 
was provided with a seat ronning around the 
sides. Under the seat were four suits of French 
peasant clothing, a Prussian flag, a French flag, 
and a white flag of truce. We carried, besides, 
our telescopes and other instruments, eight hun- 
dred pounds of sand ballast put up in ten-pound 
Jags, a large grappling anchor and a gallon can 
of sulphuric acid. ‘ 

The purpose of the acid was to destroy the 
clothing and French flag if we should chance to 
fall into the hands of the enemy. The French 
clothing might be useful if we should descend in 
the enemy’s country ; but if we were to fall into 
his hands, it would be best to surrender as Prus- 
sian officers. To be caught with the French 
clothing would mean death as spies. 

It was not a very good morning for ballooning, 
as the sky was partially covered by rain-clouds; 
but we went up at afiont ten o'clock, hoping that, 
it would clear. 

Reaching an altitude of four thonsand feet, a 
current of wir carried us rapidly westward and 
toward the heart of Metz. At that height a bnn- 
dred sharpshooters would have put their bullets 
through our balloon as soon as we were within 
the French lines, and we should not have returned 
to tell the tale. So we threw ont ballast, and 
shot up into a low-lying stratum of cloud. 

It was impossible to make observations here, 
Imt we were safe from bullets. There was 
nothing to do but drift around until the sky 
Cleared, or else try to return. 

We decided to drift, but as the breeze had now 




















For all these professions there must be a conscious [her remember the multitude of well-brought-up | carried us a considerable distance, it was neces- 


ition ; that is, 





true vo 





“a call""—a call so clear | women, forced by stress of fortune to go from | sary to 


et our bearings. Von Roeder pulled the 





and sure that it is stronger than the obstacles that | house to bouse and from office to office soliciting valve cord, and we soon felt a downward motion. 


are opposed to it. 


nt. 





Manual Employ: 


Ibis very certain that society restricts the em- 


mental restriction is laid. 1 knew a woman who 
wats a superior saddler, another who learned her 
husband's trade, and) was a clever tinsmith. 

Tailoring, the cutting and setting of gems, the 
chasing of precious metals, printing, engravin 
and many other seii-mechanical arts, are the 
natural work of women. 

In France all vocations are open to women; 
and experience shows that when men and women 
are left thns free, one-third of the women choose 
men’s work, and one-third of the men choose 
women's. 

Good! 
them !"" 








“The tools to those who can handle 
This is the latest sucial evangel. 

Now I will magnify the woman's work gen- 
erally put lowest of all—domestic service. A girl 
without special creative or mechanical aptitudes 
will possibly fail with all her study and diligen 
' But for the girl who understands the mysteries of 
soups and jellies, who can invent delicious desserts 
and cynfections, who can cook game to a turn, 














ability to design. 


Pa 


orders. 
Surely this domestic service, with the peace, 

privacy and seclusion nm which it may be prac: | 

tised, will appeal to every fine instinet as in 








Domestic service will take its proper position 
when ambitions and intelligent girls prepare for 
it ma Ingh and accountable spirit; for it is hard 
}to see why at is not as honorable to cook the food 
jas to grow it, or to kill it, or to sell it; or why 
;sweeping a carpet 1s a lower office than making 
‘one. 

A good girl draws around her an mvisible eirele 
| which the innate propriety of her nature never 
j allows her to overstep. 
| The nineteenth century has indeed been a stern 
mother to women, but it has also been a kindly 
and honest one. It has taught them to be 








pelled to work. 





the bent of her nature 
which she uy be sure that perseverance will 
bring success. 

If she does so, whether it he in artistic, literary, 





ashamed neither of being poor, nor of being com- | frantic effort to throw ont onr bal 

Then let every girl and every woman thrown | | 
upon her own resonrces follow out to perfection ‘descend more gnidually and more steadily 
itis the only ne on |ear had lurehed from side to side with our busty 


Sinking below the clouds, we found ourselves 
about six miles est of Metz. 


An Attack. 


Ata height of twenty-five hundred feet, an air 
current took us to the southwest, and we were 
congratulating ourselves that we would yet make 
some good observations, when zp! a bullet went 
close by our heads. Von Roeder shut the valve 
and ordered all hands to throw out sand, 

We had not thrown ont more than three sand- 
Jags when we heard the sound of another bullet, 
and at the same instant a ripping, popping sound 
which made us aware that the balloon had 
Veen struck ! 

Ont rushed the gas on both sides, with a wild, 
hissing shriek, and we fell about a thousand feet 
in a minute, scrambling over one another in a 








Everything went by the board—sand. clothin 
instruments and the aad. Then we began to 
The 





movements. Vou Roeder Ind in the meantime 
bung out our tig of truce, 
No more bullets came near us; we looked in 


: vai - Gags. We sunjoseds aud 
who ‘can wake raised pastry for game pies, and | mechamical, or domestic service, she will stand . vain for sigus of the enemy. We supposed, 
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o doubt right in supposing, that our agsutl- 
Sa were’ ‘rane-tireurs, #8 the French guerrillas 
(rere called. ‘These Irregulars were shot on sight 
by our men, for in a hostile country the Prussian 
army recognizes only the uniformed soldier as a 
Tegitimate combatant, and extends to him only 
the martial courtesy of quarter. Any other person 
carrying a rifle or other deadly weapon fs shot. 

But we had then no time to discuss the matter. 
We threw overboard our coats and boots in a vain 
attempt to ease the descent; but in a few seconds 
we could do no more than cling to the ropes and 
await the Inevitable crash. 

Without ballast the car was too light to balance 
the balloon, which was rapidly collapsing. The 
preeze was not strong, but it made the great silken 
bag assume all sorts of shapes; it flapped and 
bulged like a loose sail in a gale. . 

Tt was then that the brave Von Roeder climbed 
up to the hole made by the bullet, probably in an 
attempt to tie together the sides of the 
aperture. Whether the flercely rushing gas 
overpowered him, or whether the violent 
lurehing and jerking of the ropes broke his 
hold, we never knew. He gave a loud cry 
and fell to the earth. 

Wo saw his body strike among the trees 
about five hundred fect below us, towad 
which we were rapidly falling. We expected 
every moment to be thrown out ourselves. 

‘The car swayed and swung from side to 
side. We were jammed and bruised, thrown 
off our feet and then jerked up again; and 
once the great bug covered us, and we gasped 
for breath. 

We threw over the anchor in some way, 
though there was no need of our doing 80. 
‘About three hundred feet of rope were at- 
tached to it, and it caught ina tree, The 
balloon was going very fast, and a jerk fol- 
lowed which akinned my hands as the ropes 
were torn from my grasp. 

We were all three thrown to the bottom 
of theear and half-stunned. One of my companions 
staggered to his feet, and tore a hole about two 
feet long in the balloon. 

‘Trees xeemed to sprout up around us, The car 
struck a lhnb with a heavy thud, and then turned 
over. The oficer who tore the hole was thrown 
out head.foremost, and fell thirty or more feet to 
the ground. ITis neck was broken. 

I should have followed him if my other comrade 
had not seized my legs, and held me until Thad 
time to secure a rope. 

In a few minutes we were once more on terra 
ijirma, eick, bruised, cut and bleeding, but with no 
broken bones. We had just discovered that our 
comrade was dead, when # squadron of Prussian 
lancera came up, with the body of poor Von Roeder 
wrapped ina military cloak. ‘They had not beard 
the shooting, but, seeing the balloon rapidly fall- 
Ing, had hastened to meet us, expecting to capture 
some Freuch spies. 

We got the balloon out of the tree, and with the 
help of the troop of Iancers, we took it and the 
dead bodies of our comrades back to our camp. 


Zu BEFEHL. 
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For the Companion. 


A WINTER HARVEST. 


The traveller who, on a pleasant midsummer 
day, ascends the Kennebec River in Maine for the 
first time, is likely to be much interested in the 





signs, which appear as soon us his boat has passed | 


from salt water Into fresh, of a great industry 
which evidently surpasses all others in importance 
thereabout. 

Along the lovely sloping banks of the great river 
there are farms, with orchards, cultivated fields 
and woods. Towns and villages with manufac. 
turing establishments and signs of ordinary trafic 
are passed. But all the usual industries along a 
great navigable river flowing through an agri. 








cultural country are overshadowed here by another | year, and “pre 
iustrates the | ice melts away. 


and special occupation, which 
positive value that very cold weather may have 
to the inhabitants along euch a river. 

At frequent intervals 
upon the Kenneb 
now nestling among 
treeson the very bank, 
now looming on the 
tops of hluffs, are seen 
great wooden struct. 
urex. Some of these 
have wide-sprending 
gumbrel or curb roofs, 
and, in the watural 
gray color of the wood 
or in slate colored 
paint, are picturesque 
and imposing objects 
in the landscape. 

Others are simply 
vast barracks of rough 
planks and boards, 
unpleasant and distig- 
uring to the shores of 
the broad river. 

All of these are ice-houses, and they are the 
depositaries of the great ice-harvest of the Ken 
nebec. 

In midsummer, scarcely less than In the latter 
half of winter, these greit houses are a x 
activity, Schooners are brought to their very 
doors by tugs, and there are seen lading with great 
blocks of clear, blackish.green ive. Vessels in 
tow are continually putting off down the stream. 

From each of the ice-houses a long and slightly 
inclined plane leads down to the light wooden 
wharf where the vessel Hes: and down this smooth 
incline a continuous line of blocks of ice, urged on 
by men and boys with picks, is descendiny 

This business of speeding the glistening blocks 
of ive down a runway, on a bright day in summer, 


is one that is particularly attractive to boya—for a 
while, : 


You may see these boys, as th 
ning up and down the foot-way, 


























rt out, run. 
ending a loitering 





ice-block 
ce-block spinning with their spear, starting a, laborious and expensive process. A hole is cut) inches 





| # horse, so that the snow may be scraped off as| 


| Interest which they had in the ice ax x rondway, 


| drives on the ice must look out for bmself. ‘The the tee-plow ix brought—or rather that sev 





Whole long train of other blocks bounding behind : through the ice, and the suow saturated with water. 


e le vi horse; but 
vil 5 evi hat the ; When this freezes the ice will bear a : 
ea aurea with glee. It Is evident tat Ihe TN tess snow-lee or “sap-ive” thus formed 
work Is PUP 1 day you may aep te sue | must be plane of, lke hy horvepewer, wih » 
5 : run-way : made for the purpose. 
i sir blocks of ice down the run-wity planer ma p : bien 

oe eae sitet manner. ‘The springiness had | ‘The scraping ‘and planing Is called ‘cultivating’ 
nn very diene boys’ lege, the elasticity out of the the fee, aud it is generally a very expensive sort 
paaiieres ee envcahe whole proceed. ‘of cultivation. A single night may cause the iee- 








SE Tae ier adereuce oe ihe way things , men an expense of five or six thousind dollare tn 
aa ena ie ia tired and when one is fresh. the cost of the removal of a heavy snow-fall. 
Be ola ‘The ice-man’s crop is nearly ripe when cleur ice 





n great centre of the ict 
ree tie soug winter ‘hus formed w a thickness of twelve inches, and 
cimate which makes ice a tolerably sure erop, It then the preparations are made for the harvest. 
faa eat stretch of navigable fre sh water. Clear From the point on the shore where the elevator 
eeu ve cut here over the very spot where ‘ leading w the ice-house reaches the brink, a canal 
ce nny rely may moor the next summer and load | from live to ewes ‘feet wide, aecording to the 
ocean venreen directly to the cities on the cost | magnitude of the bustieas opened out into the 
ie sare ai river, through which the blocks of ice are presently 
farther south. . 
Perhaps the business of harvesting ice on a great to We floated to the house. | 
seer comes nearer to the fabled plucking |, Here, ten, fs an open channel 


‘The Kennebec River ts 
cutting business because, 





rut clear of ice 








Lading the !ce-Schooner. 


of apples of gold from the trees in the garden of | well out into the rivers and iE must be kept clear 
the Hesperides than anything else iu modern prac: | as long us the fee-harvest continues, no matter how 
tical industry. many degrees below zero the mercury may fall. 

The ice, to begin with, is Nature's gift to every In the day, the constant moving of ice-blocks 
body. There 1 no property in it—no ownership through the water suflices to keep the ehaunel 
of it by any one—until it has been marked out to | open. At night, in freezing weather, the necessity 
cut; and any one may do that, and possess the ice, ' gives rise to one of the coldest ‘and most lonesome 
if he is able to eut it afterward. | occupations that one can imagine. 

But this free gift of Nature brings to the inhabi. | Armed with a great triangle of heavy pieces of 
tants of the Kennebec River, along the twenty-five | wood, which he drags through the water, a man 
miles from Augusta, where there is adam, down | marches up and down the ehann el all night long, 
below the foot of Swan Island, where the water crushing and seattering the thin sheets of tee with 
begins to be brackish, a yearly incoxse of from one , his triangle as fast as they form. The workman te 
to four millions of dollars, according to the price |W hom this cheerless task falls must be heartily 
for which they sell their crop of a million to a‘ glad that the gray wolves ne longer make the 
million and a half tons of ice. frozen Kennebec a thoroughfare. 

To the Kennebecker, therefore, the winter is the | With the opening of the canal comes an interest- 
real harvest time. That is the season when fortunes ing result, at once. The thickness of the ice is 
hve most readily acquired by the enterprising, | increased by the exposure of the water and the 
ind employment most easily found by those who | cooling of its surface. The cold is let into the 
need it. river, as it were, both below and above the cut. 

Ive-cutting ts made a science here, and has, 
through the magnitude of the business, developed | 
a new principle in law. 

‘As the people have free right of way on the} The Ice has now a thickness of from twelve to 
water in summer, #0 they have, in theory, free ‘ eighteen inches, Sometimes itis even thicker than 
right of way on the ice in winter; but when, on that; buta thickness of more than eighteen Inches 
one occasion, a man drove bis team through a cut. | in a disadvantage, beexuse it renders the bloc! 
ting on the river, and demanded large damages of , of ice hard to “bar off from the field. 
the fee company because he had right of way Now the field is carefully marked off, with a sort 

































Janua 





has generally been reached. The date 


varies, of course, with the season. 
























there, it was found that another principle inter. of grooving machine drawn by a horse, tuto regu. 
vened. ar parallelograms, which are generally twenty 

‘The Supreme Court of Maine held, in effect, that two by thirty inches square—the size which the 
the business of cutting ice created an interest in individual blocks of jee are to have. 





the ice, on the part of the people, superivr to the ‘The Iee-tleld, unlike other tlelds, f cultivated 
before it ix plowed. It is only new, when the 
marker has grooved the ice across and across, that 


rv the same 





As mmttters stand, therefore, the person who 





ownership of the ice is common to every one until plows are brought, for several go ov 
some one begins to cut it; aud then, since it woul! ground in succession. 

be of use to no one unless some one did cut it, itis) A plow which cuts to a depth of six inches first 
private property. follows the marker’s grooves. Then comes another, 
‘An tce-clain must be marked out anew each | which cuts two inches deeper, and then another, 
mpted” over again as often asthe cutting still deeper, and so on until the trenches 
have been carried so deep that the blocks of ice 

On the Kennebec, as soon as the ice ix strong | may be barred off or loosened from the fleld. 
enough to beara man, the claim is staked out by | Beginning at the outermost end of the canal, and 
working out at right angles with it 
as far as the fleld hax been marked, 
the workinen break off, with a heavy 
wedge-shaped instrument called a 
bursting bar, sheets or sections of 
Dlocksof lee, making a new channel 
running off from the original canal. 
Through this channel the sheets 
office are forced. hy means of hooks, 
to the main canal, and thence to the 















the iee-house. 


planks Is thrown across the canal, 
upon which is posted a man armed 
with an fron bar. Standing with his 
face toward the shore, this man sep: 
es the sheets of ice into single 
blocks, with quick blows of bis bar, 
as they Moat beneath him. 

With a quick push, too, this man 
thrusts each block over revolving 
chains upon the elevator. These chains are pro- 
vided with “lags” or straight bars of wood; and 
the block is drawn up the inclined phine inte 
the ice-house by the continual movement of the 
elevator. 

There is here an ingenious but very simple 
arrangement by means of which the blocks of ice 
are left at the proper place. 





The Harvest in Progress. 


setting bushes or stakes in the ice—or often, where 
itis very systematically done, by setting in joists 
with hoards nailed across them. 

‘The construction of an tee-house on the hank 
carries with it, In practice, the right to cut the ice | 
on the river in front of It; and its the fee could not 
be secured without an tce-house in which to store 
it, only those who are able to get a foothold on the 
land can gather the Ice-harvest, theoretically free | floor of the ice-house Iva “pocket” or open space in 
to all. : the floor of the elevator, through which the ice 

There $s nothing to do, after the claim te marked | passes. When it ix destred to carry the eakes 
out, until the ice has hecome thick enough to carry | higher, the pocket or hole is closed with boards: 

nid the ice intelligently keep; 
fast as it falls. Tee will not “make” rapidly under | Sore ee eee re ere nent Penet 
snow, and will not attain its full thickness. The| The Ice isallowed to form agai freely where tt 
ieo-man’s most anatous time, hndecd, ia when there [hax been eut. and. orenetonally a aieonvd crop te 
Incdangger of a snowfall OA the ive beford it te | inken Gut. Hough aecont-erep re trnot neeomited 
strong enough to hear horas wy serape It ua good as the flrsterop. SUS wae 
ie snow steals a march on the scrapers in this | Tn the house, the blocks of ice are place 
way, itis often necessary to get rid of It by a very together on their Riess Weutanee oe a 












































rt at the ends, so that they will not 


By the time all this has been done, the middle of 


foot of the elevator which runs to | 


At thia point a narrow bridge of | 


At the level of the | 


| freeze together with the melting and freezing to 
come. 

‘The crop is harvested now; and if the Ice-man 

hus had a fairly fortunate season, he has garnered 
[at least a thousand tons to the aere. Not un. 
frequently the crop reaches thirteen hundred tons 
to the acre. 

In ordinary seasons the Kennebecker obtains 
about a dollar a ton for his crop, on the vesrel, and 
| makes a large profit upon it at that rate; In excep- 

tionally favorable seasons, when there is a scarcity 
elsewhere, he sometimes sells bis ice for four times 
as much. 

The river is at its busiest In February, but the 
| opening of navigation brings another busy season. 
| All summer long schooners and barges, under 
| tow, ply up and down, lading at the ice-wharvea. 
| The blocks of ice ure sent down the run-way to the 

vessel's side, and there lowered into ber hold. 

Machinery is used here, too, ax far as possible. 

A lowering winch is placed at the hatch- 

way of the vessel, and the ice is lowered by 
the aid of ropes and pulleys. 

The workers in the ice-barvest are fre- 
quently farmers and their gone from the 
country lying back from the river. Often 
the ice-workers are engaged In the sawinills 
in the summer season. 

‘A man who is industriously disposed may 
manage to work pretty hard the year round, 
on the Kennebec. So may a horse, for that 

tier, for the same animal that pulls the 

per and the ice-plow pulls the land-plow, 

z the harrow and the mowing-machine later 
ov. But continuous industry seems to be 
congenial, both to men 1 tv animals, in the 
stimulating climate of Maine. 

Thus a crop which costs nothing for seed, 
nothing for the ground to raise it upon and 
nothing to fertilize, but a good deal to culti- 
vate and still more to harvest, becomes a 
source of wealth to many, and of proftable 
employment to many mor 

Cold weather in Boston, New York or Chicago: 
raises the poor rates and often makes public relief 
| necessary; on the Kennebec a still intenser cold 
has practically abolished public relief, and turned 
into a blessing what else might well be regarded 
as an evil. 
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RUNAWAY BOYS. 


Second Paper. 





By the Chief Inspector of the N. Y. Police. 


Having already referred in a general way to the 
| evil effects that usually fall to the lot of the boy 
who 1s so foolish and headstrong as to run away 
from home and try his fortunes in the great city, T 
will eite a few cases of the many with which the 
records of our police department abound. All 
teach the same lesson. 

In January, a year or two ago, a boy eleven 
years old left his home in Albany and came to this 
city, ag he afterwards said, to “vee the sights.” As 
day after day passed and he did not return, bis 
parents, greatly worried, made inquiries for him 
in many directions. ‘The police of thix city were 
| asked to join in the search. 

The boy had been absent about three weeks, 
when one day in ofticer who was patrolling a post 
in the neighborhood of the docks came upon a boy 
who staggered ax he walked. ‘The oflicer’s firet 
impression was that the hoy was intoxicated; but 
upon making a closer examination and questioning 
him, it turned out that ne was not intoxicated, but 
weak from lack of food and from exposure in the 
wintry weather, 

‘The policeman took him to headquarters, and 
gave hini a good meal. Afterward it was discov- 
ered that he was the boy from Albany whose dis: 
appearance had caused 80 much concern. 

Hix parents were promptly communicated with, 
and he was very glad indeed to go home with his 
father, who came after him without delay, 

‘A few months after this occurred, our police were 
| requested to look for two boys, one tifteen years 
| old, the other thirteen, who ‘bad run away from 
‘their homes in a New England city. They had 
good homes and kind pavents, but they had tired 
of going to school. 

‘The idea of wonderful adventures had been put 
into their heads by the books they had been allowed 
to read, and they determined to se for them: 
selves na larger city than the one where they had 
been brought up. 

‘They wandered about New York for tive days, 
Dut found life here a sterner reality than they had 
supposed. ‘The little money they had was soon 
spent, and at the end of the five days they were 
glad to give themselves up to the police, and tear 
fully asked to be sent back to their homes. 

One day last summer a policennin attached to 
one of the down-town precincts saw a boy, evi 
dently a stranger in the city, sitting on the porch 
of a house, and soon found that he was exhausted 
from bunger and partially overcome by the heat. 
The boy was only cleven years of age. 

He had come here alone from a town in Masse 
chusetts, first because he wished to see what the 
great city was like, and also because he had an 
uncle here, and expected to he hospitably received. 
Tle had the address of bis uncle, but ax he was 
totally unfamiliar with the elty, he could not easily 
find the house. 

When at last, after much wandering, he did suc- 
ceed in getting to the street and number to which 
he had been so often directed, he was worse off 
than ff he had not found them. The hope of find: 
ing his unele had been the one thing that cheered 
| him during his journeyings through the labyrinth 

of streets. 

But now his uncle refused to aid or harbor him. 
| Giving him a little bread and butter wrapped tna 
| paper, he turned the boy adrift upon the cheerless 
































life 








































streets. Under our law the uncle was arrested 
| for his Inhuman conduct, but he was discharged 
jin court on his promise to see that the boy was 
i taken back tothisparents. 
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raph outruns the 

taken in custody 
In such cuses 

given to the police of the 

tarted, and it may happen 


It often happens that the teleg 
runaways, and that they are 
before they reach New York. 
prompt notice has been 
place from which they « 


To break up a cold or 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” % centa n 
——+ 





For the teet 





This preparation 





resulta obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and 
thar good ground exists for the bellet that they | remo ne s ind vege. 
had started for New York. Parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 


In one recent instance, 
the West with twenty. 
1a Fall River steamer, 


a boy who had set out for 
seven dollars was found on 
\n accordance with a telegraphic request from the 
police authorities of Boston. 

Its not as easy as it once was fora boy to escape 

















PLUSHES 





pursuit. The telegraph Is everywhere, and in sil Direct from the Mills. Every Lady 

large towns the police keep very good watch of all Flushes. “efor buying elsewnane geet 

sorts of wandering and homeless people. centa towards paying tor ete gene deee 
The causes which lead boys to leave thelr homes postage, and we will send you Sno 


same shade. 
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are almost numberless. 
a manufacturing 


1 recollect two who left 
elty in one of the Eastern States, 











where they ere employed a sae out na tii found a perfect toxin by bot 
and came to New York in the hope of fndin Price poP Eice, 50 cents, Malled upon receipe ns 
Ps By a Price. For sale by all dealers in Toliet Good 

pleasanter and more proftable employment. want a reliable woman iu every C.J. BAILEY 

They very roon gor enough ofthe common forthe asiat Be Stora air | C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boystn St, Boston, Mass 
parte ever overfowing, was soon exhausted, | Bharen Srinan hater eee tle 8 Comte. “Wages, 0 | VERY BODY'S HAND-BOOK 
and a few days of protitless wandering about the | 83 of ELECTRICITY, by Edw, Trovert, 8) nits 

eee i stock : - TRATIONS. 120 Pages. All about Electric Belle Hee, 

streets of New York was enough to convince them ditionally fertes,, Dynamos, Motors, Railways; Welding, 
that those who were older and wiser than they | and terms, Postpaid, 


8 chill no remedy excels 
bottle. [adi 


use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
n gives the best 


SRE Price. 25 centsa bottle. Sold by druggiate [ade, 
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COMPLEXION BRUSH. 


especially con 
for massagetr, 
Tt removes a! 
Toughness and dead 
ticle, smoothing out the 
wrinkles, rendering the 
skin soft and pliant, an’ 
tinted with a healthy 


glow. 
For physical develop, 
rent it is recommenda! 
by the higheat inthe 
refession, for improv’ 
the, clreutation, ¢2. 
ing @ healthy action ¢7 
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knew what was best for 
themselves. 

After the ambition to go Wi 
perhaps the desire to go upon the staze is the | 
strongest motive anhnating boys who take a plunse 
Into the wile world for themselves. More girls 
than boys are “stage-struck.” but the girls do not 
Tun away as the boys du—at least not when they 
are 80 young as most uf the runaways of the other 
sex. 

Theatrical performances, indeed, ea 
as much mischief among the young as Ind hooks, 
Parents too often foolishly allow youn hoy. to 
see plays which inflame their imagination, aut 
put false notions of life and the world into ther 
heads. 

Not long ago a boy not mor 


them better than they did 


estand fight Indians, | 
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ethan thirteen years 
old was found about two o'clock in the morning in 
West Street, down near the North Rive A police: 
man arrested hin, and it was discovered that he 
had come from Philadelphia to “go on thy mi 
He said he was in search of his cousin, who 
actor. 

The cousin was not found 
out of the city with some tr 
Philadelphia detective soon 
missing boy, and the would-be aetor V 
not unwillingly, to his parents, 

1 should like to mention one ease of 1 boy who 
ran away from New York, and as he has thus far 
come to no good end, his experience te: 
lesson of value. After a great deal of persuasion | 
the boy in question induced his father to take hiv, 
out of school anit procure for him a place a 
(riet_ messenger. He worked diligently for son 
time, and seemed destined to succeed and to ri 
to something higher. 

One day, however, he was sent toa bank to wet 
check cashed. The possession of a considerable 
amount of money was too great a f&mpt 
him. He kept the money and set out for [ale 
more. 

His purpose seems to have b 
Stage, for be purchased wij 
dancing-shoes, anil applied at sume of the theatres 
for employment. He was laughed at, and, vettin 
No encouragement in Baltimore, he drifted to Rich. | 
mond, Virginia. By this time his money was 
Bone, and he was picked up by the police of that 
city Ina destitutg and starving condition. 

He was suspected of the theft committer 
New York, and was brought back a priser 


red Re} glish Compact and ofh 
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ing company. A 
search o 
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Wentified. On account of his youth, however, sissl comple catalog 
Peeause it was his first offence, he was tint pun \V.H 
shed, but waa discharged with a reprimand Ivy tle REMEM 
magistrate before whom he was arraigned 

It seemed that his experionce must have been 
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has cured others and will 
cure you. It will cure you of 
INDICESTION;; it will cure 
you of LIVER and KIDNEY 
(COMPLAINT; it will cure 
| youof any disease originating 
jin impure blood. 
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anoth Iv‘netually begins 

igh, and remains coy- 

year.’ A window with a 

couple of the vines trained around itis'a grand sight, 

and in the garden it makes a perfect show. ‘No othe? 
Vine can equal it in splendor. The flowe 

large, combine the most briili 

d with golden yello 

xy-like are they thut they remain fresh 

, and being produced by the hundreds, the 

int is always a glowing picture. It is useful for 

ging baskets, and n be grown as, 

f clos ex and blooms 

for years. and will prove a source of the greatest 

° 
be obtained? Being the original 


delight to all love Howers. 
such acquisition 
mporters, we can warrant our plan 
TRUE FREE-BLOOMING SOR’ 
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rge packet of 

Seed, (plants 
eed have sold for $100). ‘Also our 


full of interesting information. Ready nowe 
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Snough to convince him that the way 
Bresvor is hard; 


of the tran 
but it did not do ae. Tn a short 
thne he ran away again, and when last hear! ot he 
had been arrested in Chicago as a vagrant. 

Probably he will continue to lead a life of erinu 
all because he did not have enough Integrity. snl 
Strength of character to withstand the first tr.v 
temptation that came in his way. It Is the tint 
“ep In the ways of evil that often proves fut.) 

No doubt the experience gained in runnin sivins 
from home is often salutary. ‘The glamont sacl 
liter that are imagined to surround life tw hae 
city are speedily seen to have no existence cise i, 
the faney, and the difticulties in the way vr, 
strange lad ina strange place who is seekine ji: 
uation, even of the humblest. kind, —aiMies {tie 
Which amount, practically, to an Ansurmountslte 
obstacle,—are xuon deeply impressed upon the 
mind. Fortunately, before the matter hh. wune 
much further, in most cuses a successful searet, 1. 
Tule for the missing one and We eagerly wou... 

her's door again. 

But this experience x not one that. yativia! 
yarents wouhl choose for their growing Ii The 
Meru realities of fe will come all soon enews), 
the natural course of things, 

As Uhave already more than intl 
Stare of experience in police work 
that scarcel; anything worse « 
boy Feared in the country or in 
12.2¢ thrown upon his own resources in ah 
bustling city like New York. ‘The chances iV 
against his earning a livelihe 
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“frand all tn favor uf his falling into bat 0, £ rd 
Miedenttd leading a worthless, if not n posite, Everybody wants a hardy, 
wicked, life. the grandest of this class. Fr 
The alluring pictures of city life which are draws depended on to produce flowers of large 
in certain books and Papers that are widely circu | in lavish abundance. In color, 


ower that it is a 


Inted have no corresponding reality; and oie MSHS OL CSMAt 


cane Would caution parenta to use the uta: 
tare in the selection of their chiliren's reading 
matter, avenue of discontent that iii 
Catlly be closed up, or, rather, never ‘opened. 
Moreover, the hard and bitter experiences «/ 
boys who have attempted to seek their fortunes jn 
the great city, and the yludness with whieh they | 
Welcome an opportunity to get back within th: 
sha‘low of the roof-tree from which the bad lately 
fed. teach thorouzhly the lesson that “To 


a strong 
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Price, 25 cents each; five for $1.00; twelve for $2.00. 
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AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


is the best medicine to tak during the 
months of March, April, May. It 
|is pleasant to the taste, powerful in, its 
‘tion, and never f: to produce the de 
sired effect. It relieves that tired feeling, 
tissue 
and fibre of the body, and makes the weak 
strong. It quickens the appetite, aids die 
gestion, and is the best—The Superior 
Medicine—for all diseases aud ailments 
| peeuliar to Spring. If you have deter- 
mined to take AYER?’S Sarsaparilla, 
don't be induced to believe that anything 
is just as good. Remember that 
AYER’S Sar: rilla is the only medi- 
cine of which it is said, Has cured 
others, will cure you. 








restores the vigor of health to eve 
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rable as a Skin Purifying Soap, ude 
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Jo whiteee, 
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other skin soaps, and ri 
and expensive of toilet an 
than the combined sal 
Sold throughout the world. Pri 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and 
Address Porter Dit 
Proprietors, Boston, 












sides and back, 
relieved in one n 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass, says: 


My Medieal Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike!” Why? Becanse 
no two people have the same 
weak spot, Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spots 
Perhaps it’ only alittle sediment lett ona 
nerve or ina ghinds the Medical Discovery 
































slides it right along. and you tind quick 
hhappi from the first bottle. Perhaps 
Isa Dig Sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. ‘The Medical 





Discovery begins the fight. and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached) your 
weak spot. Write me if you want to know 
more about it. 
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DANDY SAFETY. 
Best WHEEL ON THE MARKET. 
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Itching Piles. | 

Burnett's Kalliston isa sure relief. A sample will be | 
nailed on re sents by Jos. Burnett & Ce 
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Farmer Eri Stebbins, fast asleep after bis hard BIRDS EGGS i . 
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later he was once more row his time most | shape and) sliver bevel cacy no, two alike, pos nay: $s HUBBARD &C0,, Props., Budialo, MY. 7. "4 ~ 
thoroughly so—by his wife's voice, whispering | 235 W. EELS temmore, Me Does Your Head Ache 9 Am BIAS 
hoarsely in his ear: “Eri! Eri! wake up! there's NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by a TN 
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you hear’um?” 

: fontable and self adjusting. — se all 

irl did hear some oue moving son Genta dF HOS, Broadieay New | 
lower part of the house, anc 5 Moris at erated roots | 

Urbed ready to do battle. y SRE | a 

Gellar! He'd show “em a thing or two worth th We sell at WHOLESALE PRICES 

mombering.” "With these warlike thougits tach: | BUGIS, CARTS & WAGONS, —— 

menhrough bis mind, the farmer slipped on tis : CAN SAVE Bo on 

tae sera and stole softly downstairs to the kitchen. oC EN nae eT 









‘The noise in the cellar sounded very loud now, 
but notatall ike trampling; rather it was a combi- 
nation of scuffing and scratching with 2 qucer 
Sloppiug sound, as of some one paddling In water, 

apes taking down his loaded gun from its 
hooks on the wall just as another crash resounded 
though the house. This time the sound was un 
tigakable: a pan of mnilk had been knocked from 
the table to the stone floor. The angry farmer 
cooked his gun, hurried to the cellar door, threw it 
Open and then—stopped short. - 

ithe bright moonlight streaming in at the outside 
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door of the cellar showed five or six half-grown Sorps incl esirlan: Macertaly 
sigs making a feast of the milk which was stream. Trimmlaes: Cwratcur. Ibunda, Exercises 
f Seales, Drum Majors T jen, By- 

Laws, 20d a Basle 











ng over the floor. ‘ 

‘iri'at once understood the situation, ‘The pigs, 
which were pastured in the orebard about the 
house, had found their way to the outer door, 


; . ‘ THAT | 
pushed iropen, and entered the cellar. ‘The only Grrr) BUY THE WRINGER SAVES 


AMERICAN RAMBLER Soe 
thing to do was to drive them out. g CAH CHAMPION * ee 
So, putting his gun back on the hooks, Eri started ANTI Vv l BR AT I oO N A Mos 
ruders, . 
eee it any ed is harder OUR PURCHASE GEAR | 
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Now if any one terrestrial quadrup i 
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However, as the farmer was experienced in pig 
driving and thoroughly in earnest, he soon got rid NIO. it SAE ST DE Pace at g 
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of all except one that steadfastly refused to 
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ue when within a few feet of it would suddenly 
dart aside and rush back to the farthest corner of 
the cellar. When routed from this lurking-place, 
he would repeat his former mancuvre with just 


enough variation to render impossible any attempt CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, \ 
to stop him. 
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the teeth and purifies the breath. 
As a result he nearly broke all the toes of his i nid harm Put up fa metal boxes 
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right foot. The kick, moreover, frightened the All old and new varieties Extra quality, Warranted 
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Now it happened that Dame Stebbins, armed | —— 
th an old boot and carrying a tallow candle, was 
just coming to her husband's assistance. | There 
a fine combination of screams, squeaks 

grunts, followed by several heavy’ bumps as the 
roman and pig rolled together down the stairs 
and into the puddle of milk below. 

‘At this ludicrous sight Eri burst into laughter, 
whereupon his indignant spouse soundly berated 
him for his hardness of heart, declaring that he 


a Fe Re hee a 
rould Inugh if she were to break her nec! = a ee a = 
hile the farmer was pacifying his angry wife, 5 
prudent piggy slipped quietly out of the door and 
ide good his eseape- 
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During the siege of Paris I often thought of our ope ae x 
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THE HEYGOOD TEA SERVICE. 


In Five CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER Ii. 


The Trouble it Made. 


Sally Holmes had promised to stay with her 
two old cousins until Fred’s return; but on the 
morning after his departure she said that she 
must go home, her father lived not more than a 
mile distant, “just to see a little after papa, and 
get some clothes.” 

In accordance with the Pleasing fiction that she 
was her father's housekeeper—for Sally’s mother 
had been dead some years—the Young lady spent 
most of that day providing 
a supply of indigestible cake, 
which, as old Mom Chioe t 
said, could have been better 
done “bedout Miss Sally's 
hendrance.”” 

The sun was setting when 
she returned to the Wither- 
edge homestead, and Martha 
was at the gate, waiting 
for her. The old woman's 
face expressed concern. 

“Anything the matter? 
said Sally, as she sprang 
from her horse. 

Martha shook her head 
lugubriously. «Miss D'rina 
mighty quare, chile. I’clare 
1 dunno what ter mek o° 
Miss D'rina. She jes’ been 
@-goin’ *bout de house a- 
moanin’ an’ a-sighin’, so's 
I dunno which is de morest 
worriment to her, Mars Fred 
or dat silver,"” 





the silver ?”” demanded Sally, 
sharply. 

“Law, chile, is I dat fool- 
ish, you reckin, now? Ain’ 
Yo cousin had me a-cleanin’ 
of hitall last: ‘Choosdy, whiles 
you an’ Mars Fred an’ Mars 
Arnold was a-careenin’ roun’ 
de gyarden arter dat ball? 
An’ ain’ I obsarved de blank- 
Ness in de cabinet ? 

“Miss D’rina is altered de 
Placin’ o' what's left mighty 
Pretic’lar, but dat tea service 
0” my ole gret-miss tuk up 
too much space fur ter keep hitse'f a secret; an’ 
mo'over, Miss D'rina done tole me all about hit, 
fur de easin’ o” her mind. 

“Hit’s all along o’ Calamus bein’ sich a fool. 
He had ter go find dat ole bluster of a pistol 
what Mars Fred forgot, un’er de hawse-blanket 
in de markit-waggin; an’ jes’ cause de Colonel 
didn’ happen ter be nowheres handy, Calamus he 
totes hit ter Miss D’rina; an’ Miss D'rina she ain’ 
‘had no peace o° mind sence. 

“She talk how Mars Fred sin’ got no purtec- 
tion, an’ he's so furgitful he ain’ no better'n a 
baby, an’ she dunno hukkom she let him tek sich 
@ resk. So, bombye, far her comfort, she done 
Sot dat ole Calamus onto a muel, an’ sont him 
‘cross de river ter fetch Miss Polly Piper.” 

“That giddy young thing?” shrieked Sally, 
clapping her hands. “Hurrah !"" 

“Now, ain’ you ’shame 0’ yo'se’f, chile? Now 
ain’ you?” remonstrated Martha, shaking with 
laughter. «Y¥o" cousin Polly Piper air fifty years 
of age, it she air a day, an’ you ter go mek mo 
laugh datter Way "bout Miss Polly ?”” 

“I don’t care!" cried Sally, hotly. “She is as 
Teady for o lark as ever I was. What can my 
Cousin Dorina want of her, when sho has me ?”" 

“Oh, you is de wisdom o’ Solomon ‘long o° 
Miss Polly, honey; I ain’ denyin’ hit; but yo" 
Cousin, Miss D'rina, she knowed what she was 
about; she wanted somebody ter twis’ roun’ her 
fingers, an’ dance ter her chune.”” 

“Martha, what aro you talking of?" Sally de- 
manded, impatiently. 

“And 60," pursued Martha, evenly, “Mise 
Polly, here she come spry ez a kitten; an” her an* 
Miss D'rina was locked in ontel dinner-time; an’ 
Stter dinner, the Colonel ho was asleep, an’ me 
S-countin’ up the turkeys, an’ that's how hit hap- 
Pened!"” concluded Martha, with a whimper. 














“What happened?" cried Saily. 
You would talk sensibly.” 

“Iain’ de one ter blame, I tell you now, Miss 
Sally,” protested Martha. “Thoy was done clean 
Bone, befo’ ever I knowed a word. I never 
knowed nothin’, ontel Calamus come back from 
de deeper, lookin’ lak he'd been stealin’ in’ I 
tell you, honey, ev'y hyar on my head riz up 
when I diskivered, Jest a little piece ago, how dem 
steam-cyars had done whisked off wid Miss 
D’rina, an’ sich a ricketty purtection as dat P’o 
lackwitty Miss Polly.” 

“My Cousin Dorina gone!" Sally gasped. «It 
will kill her!”" 

“So I do fear, Miss Sally, honey. An’ she 
been ontsiden dia gate sence she was young ai 
bloomin’.”” 








“We can't get him 


“Does the Colonel know ? Oh, what is he going 
to do?” 

“He doan’ know hit, honey. He's a-settin’ by 
de dinin’-room fiah, an’ I ain’ got de bumption 
ter tell him. Tain’ had de sperrit fur nothin’ but 
ter set up an’ hurl my ‘pinion at Calamu: 
de comfort he kin gimme is jes" ter say cawn- 
tinnal, ‘Dasso, dasso.’ I'm dat thankful yon is 
come, honey, fur you kin tell the Colonel.” 

“Yes; I'll tell him,” said Sally, as she took the 
red carpet-bag that hung at her saddle-bow, and 
turned toward the house. “We must follow her!” 

“So I do think, Miss Sally, honey," whimpered 
Martha. “I'd go this minute, myse'f, ef I knowed 
how. An’ as fur Miss Polly Piper—sho'ly her 
kind was made ter stay at home.”* 

Sally began to laugh, and ended by crying, and 
it was some moments before she could compose 
herself sufficiently to go in and break the news 
to the Colonel. 

Sho found the old gentleman warming his 
hands over the blaze in the deep fireplace. 

“Where's Dorina ?”” he asked, without looking 
up. 

"sally put her arms around his neck. 
go find her,"’ she whispered, tremulously. 

“I forgot; Polly Piper is with her,” said the 
Colonel, yawning slightly. 

“Yes; Cousin Polly is with her.” 

“She's a good woman,” commented the Col- 
onel; “Polly Piper—but she never has—given 
any evidence of—judgment.” 

“No,” said Sally, desperately; “and Cousin 
Dorina has been making herself very miserable 
about Fred.”” 

“She would send him,” said the Colonel. “Oh, 
he'll get on. You haven't had any news—any 
bad news, Sally ?” ho asked, piteously. 

“Oh no! no!" answered Sally; and then she 








“Let us 
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“I do wish | burst out, “O Cousin Frederick, we must go and 
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find Cousin Dorina! 
Fred—with Consin 
this afternoon.” 
What?" exclaimed the Colonel, starting up in 
8 fright. “It isn't possible! 
we must go! Think of it! She isin 
her seventy-fifth year, and she hasn't set foot out 
side these gptes since she was twenty-three! It's 
all on account of that miserable silver, Sally. She 
Wouldn't fret abont Fred if he wasn't escorting 


She has followed after 
Polly Piper—on the strain— 










The Colonel rose and walked nervously about 
the room. 

“Five people,’ he went on, “rushing madly 
Scross two States of the Union, all because a girl 
in Alabama had to go and be named Dorina Hey- 





to swallow a drop.’* 


good! Martha, I say! Calamus! Everybody 
come here! We must start right away! Saddle 
the two-horse buggy, and get me some clothes to 
eat. O Sally, my dear,” he groaned, with his 
hands at his head, “I don't know what I am 
saying.” : 

“Then don't say anything; leave it all to me,” 
Sally counselled, with prompt decision. I'll 
send for Arnold to come and sleep here—"’ 

“But what will your father say to your running 
off in this sudden way 2” 

“Oh, we can send him word all about it, and ho 
will know that you can’t do without me at this 
time." 

Sally sent for her brother, ordered the horses 
put to the buggy, and bade Martha hurry up a 
supper while she herself flew to the garret for a 
valise, into which she packed a few clothes for 
herself and the Colonel. 

“Is dat all de baggage you gwan tek?" de- 
manded Martha, scornfully. 

“How can I take more than I have with me?” 
retorted Sally. ‘This is no time to be concerned 
about finery. Besides, I am sure the kin over in 
Alabama will fit us out for the wedding.” 

“Well, I dunno what de Witheredges is a-com- 
in’ to,” grumbled Martha. “But you is allors 
bonn’ to have yo’ own way, Miss Sally. Gwan 
tek dat ole red cyarpit-sack, too, ez I live!” 
Martha sniffed in scorn. 

“Yes, Iam!" Sally answered, defiantly. 

“llit's powerful boolgy,” said Martha, disap- 
Provingly; and Sally punched it with her fists, 
and turned the other side toward her, and finally 
thrust it behind her, as she sat down to table. 

In less than an hour the Colonel and Sally were 
off for town. The Colonel, who would never 
have allowed either of the boys a word of sug- 
gestion a4 to the course he should pursue. meekly 
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| submitted to the guidance of Sally, and ever 
afterward proudly boasted of her pluck and 
energy. 

Certainly Sally seemed endowed with a special 
genius for the occasion. There was, as she had 
known, no south-bound train until the next 
morning, but by dint of liberal and judicious 
telegraphing she learned that the dear “fugi- 
tives" were pursuing their journey in safety and 
comfort. She also discovered that, owing to 
some mismanagement of Miss Polly Piper, the 
two ladies had taken a wrong train, and would 
be detained in Atlanta, 

In Atlanta, indeed, the Colonel and Sally found 
Miss Dorina and Miss Polly Piper. 

It was Miss Polly who met them in the parlor 
of the hotel, beaming with smiles. She was a 
little, plump, simple-hearted 
woman of fifty or there- 
abouts, pretty still and very 
dressy, and as pleased as a 
child at this unexpected 
outing. 

“So romantic, cousins!"* 
she said, rubbing her small, 
fair hands that glittered 
with rings. “We had barely 
money enough. between us 
for the cost of the journey, 
I do assure you, and we had 
Not counted on the expenses 
of this detention. But for- 
tunately, I had put on all 
my best jewelry.” 

“To be robbed on the 
way?’ said the Colonel, 
somewhat grufily. “How is 
my sister >” 
on-derfully well!?* 
Miss Polly assured him. 
“She was quite agitated 
when we came through the 
old homestead gates, dear 
heart, but she had no 
thought of turning back— 
not she! And after we were 
Well on the way she became 
deeply interested in the 
scenery, and remarked fre- 
quently that this is a beauti- 
ful world we inhabit, with 
its hills and valleys and 
purling streams —”” 

The Colonel sank down in 
the nearest chair, and sighed 
and twiddled his thumbs. 
‘It was superfluous to remon- 
strate with Miss Polly Piper. 

That was the night Fred the Younger was 
taking his memorable drive with Tom Meyrick. 

Mr. Lewis Heygood, the sane night, was taking 
his comfortless slumber on the sofa in the parlor 
of the Baybridge Hotel. It was considerably 
Past three o'clock in the morning when he felt 
himself shaken and heard himself called. 

“The gomman have arrived, sah,” sald the 
black boy who had heen sent to wake him. 

Something ominous in the tone of his voice 
attracted Mr. Heygood's instant attention. 

“All right?” he inquired, anxiously. 

“Have been trouble of some kind on the road, 
sah, but ‘cordin’ ter papers the gomman carries, 
he air the same what you expects. We wouldn’ 
call you ontel we made sure.”” 

Mr. Heygood hastened into the office, where he 
found a fair-haired young man stretched upon 
the lounge, ingensible, and bound hand and foot. 
The hotel clerk and a sallow-faced youth of six- 
teen or seventeen were gazing at him with grave 
interest. 

“We can’t get him to swallow a drop, sir,” 
said the hotel clerk, who held a bottle and a 
spoon. ‘Looks bad, don't it? But we sent at 
once for Doctor Smith, and I reckon he’ll come 
as quick as he can.” 

“(What does this mean?” Mr. Heygood asked, 
turning from the clerk to the sallow-faced youth. 
“Did you drive, Fergus? Where, then, is Mey- 
Tick ?”” 

“I drove from the ferry, sir. Meyrick, he’s 
over to our house, pretty badly cut in the neck, 
and too faint with the scare and tho bleeding to 
drive, so he got me to bring the gentleman.” 

“Why can't you explain what has happened ?”” 
demanded Mr. Heygood, impatiently. 

“Cos I don’t rightly know," answered the 
boy, rubbing his thin jaws with a perplexed air. 
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wAWe was lookin’ to hear Meyriek’s born down to 
the forry, when we heard somebody shouting for 
help, and me and my father and iy brother Joc, 
and even ny mother herself, we follered the cry 
vnel we come up with Meyrick and this one to 
the far corner of the old ficld. 

‘This one was knocked plumb senseless, 
Meyrick he was that faint and a-bleedin’, and 
father he said—an’ mother she said 60, too, when 
she saw bim—that he mustn't talk mo'n was 





and 


needful. 
“Father an’ me holp to get 
the wagon, and drove on to 


‘em both back into 
the ferry, where 


Merrick got ont; and my brother Joe, he wae | 


cont ‘eross lots for old Major Banks, the horse 
iloctor, to see Meyrick—Meyrick don’t have ony 
‘ther sort. And they all agrocd I'd best get tis 
one up to town to his friends ‘thont loss 0” time. 
So Taint heard any clear account of what has 
happened up there on the road.” 

“What is he tied up in that way 
Heygood demanded, indignantly. 

“Meyrick said he must be.” 

Mr. Heygood tok out his knife and cut the 
corde from his young kinsinan’s wrists and 
ankles. He then despatched a messenger with a 
note to prepare his wife for the arrival of their 
fetploss guest, while a litter was being made 
ready for Fred's conveyance. 

Just as they were lifting him upon it, 
vered consciousness. 

Wain and coward!” he mattered, strug- 
‘He was very much excited, though greatly 


for?” Mr. 


Fred 





gling. 


relieved to find himself surrounded by friendly | 


faces. 

“My trunk!” he eried. 
‘The villaing will make away with it; 
of valuables !”” 

ssSee here,” said Mr. Heygood to Fred, “I'm 
your Cousin Lewis, you know. You are safe 
in Baybridge, and your trank is all right. See 
it over there in the corner? Now you inst 
ohey orders and keep quiet. Yon've had a 
pretty sorious affair, but you are now in good 
hands, and so is your trunk.” 

‘sHave they arrested that villuin Meyrick ? 
Don’t let him get away !"" said Fred. 

“Arrested Meyri Well, that’s 9 good 
‘un! exclaimed the sallow youth, with scorn- 
ful laughter. “Meyrick a villain! He's the 
best fellow in the count, 

“J tell you, sir, he’s a villain!” Fred in- 
sisted, turning to Mr. Heygood. “A villain 
and a highwayman!" 

ceWell, now, we'll discuss that question later, 
my boy,” interposed Mr. Heygood. What 
you want just now is quiet and rest. Meyrick 
is in safe-keeping, so you make your mind 
easy.” 

Fred, being very weary and sore from his 
journey and the excitement of his recent strug- 
gle and that stunming blow on the head, was 
glad to follow this advice. 

Enzaneru W. BEeLLasy. 
(To be continued.) 


“Secure my trunk! 
tis full 
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AFTER MANY DAYS. 


Mrs. Whitney walked more slowly as she 
neared the butcher's shop. It stood just on the 
edge of the drowsy New England village, on the 
road leading to the shirt factory in the valley. 

Mrs. Whitney, who was one of the “finishers,” 
had carried her week’s work to the factory, and 
had her wages in her pocket. She had sewed until 
after midnight all the week, that she might be 
able to buy a larger piece of meat than usual 
this Saturday. Yet, after all, thero was so little 
money in her pocket! 

She stopped, inspecting the juicy joints which 
hung on Mr. Radd’s hooks. How strong and 
cheerful the rich people must feel who could eat 
such meat as that every day 

Then she went inside to the counter where the 
small pieces lay. She always took a bit home 
once or twicea week for her husband, who was 
an invalid; but to-day she was sorely tempted to 
buy a larger portion, and eat some herself. She 
felt so weak as she walked, and the thought of 
the cold bread at home almost nauseated her. 

«sHere’s a nice bit of steak for Mr. Whitney,” 
said Jabez Radd. “Or—here’s a bigger one,” 
the keen-eyed butcher said, catching her wistful 
look. “Yon're looking fagged out, Jane. A 
solid meat meal will strengthen you. I shall let 
you have that piece cheap.” 

She turned it over, weighing it anxiously in her 
fingers. 

“Now that Whitney isn’t able to work, it won't 
do to let yourself run down,” said the wily Jabez. 

‘That decided the question. “I'll take it,” she 
said, laying down the money. She knew that 
Whitney would never be able to work again, and 
that she must atone support him and their child. 
She could not afford to break down. 

Tt was not a proof of greediness or coarseness 
that Mrs. Whitney stole into the cellar once or 
twice to look at the tender, juicy bit of steak, 
with its rim of yellow fat. She was faint with 
hunger, and she felt that she had fairly earned 
this delicious meal. She spread the tea-table 
carefully, put on two little pats of butter and a 
loaf of bread, set the tea to draw, and then laid 
the precious meat in the pan. 

“Ha! ‘That smells good! 
from the chamber. 





cried her husband 
+A whiff is almost a meal!” 


‘THE YOUTHS 


He rocked the cradle more vigorously, and in 9 
few minutes came out. 

Yack Whitney, as everybody knew, was “In & 
decline,” 
laugh. “Baby'sssleep,” he said. “I'll just run 
\to the blacksinith’s shop while the supper’s cook- 
‘ing, and hear the end of Joe’s cow story.” 

“Don’t stay but a moment, or it may be cooked 
too much,” said Jane, anxiously bonding over 
the imeat., It seemed such tender beef! If baby 
| was only old enough to eat a vit! Now just a 
suspicion of pepper; no salt—that would harden 
it. 

"Ag she shook the box, a shufiling sound at the 
| door made her luok up hastily. 

'A boy of about sixteen stood on the step. 
clothes were worn and rusty, and his feet were 
bare. Something in the pale, sunken features 
startled Mrs. Whitney. 

«You look faint and hungry, 
quickly toward him. 

He tried to laugh. “I guess I never was 50 
hungry before,” he said. «J have walked twenty 
miles since morning.” 

«Why have you had nothing to eat Fa 

She pushed a chair toward him, seeing that he 
trembled as he leaned against the door. 

‘J gold my shoes yesterday for my dinner. 1 
had nothing to sell to-day, and 1 couldn't bring 
myself to beg—till now 

‘Again he laughed, but the laugh choked in his 
throat, and the tears came to his eyes. “I didn’t 
mean to beg now, but you looked so kind, and— 
the meat smelled so good!” 

“Tt is good meat.” 

Mrs. Whitney turned it in the pan. 


+ she said, coming 











It was 


+ but he was as ready as ever to joke and | gives 


His | 


COMPANION 


aq will get a job on the farms or boats, and so 
work my way West.” 

“Wait one moment.” 
a pair of old shoes, 
‘coat of Zack’ 
[oo NL wish it was more,” she said, as she put then 
into his arms. ‘IIere is a book that I've had 
Since I was a child. Read a little in it every day.” 
“Te was a little pocket Testament. “Good-b: .and 
| may God bless you and keep you, so that you will 
| become a good man.” 
| Jobn went to the gate, and then, turning, came 
| hastily back. 

“Tsay! I’m going to do my best, ma’at 
You'll hear from me some day,” he broke out, 
wringing her hand, and, waving his ragged hat, 
‘was gone. 
| «Why! 
| supper, “I thought this was & 
| meat, Jane?" 

«“] cut off my share,” she said, dipping ber 
| read in her tea. 

“You might have waited for me. I hope you 
enjoyed it!” said Zack, irritably. 

“More than any meat I ever ate, 
answered, smiling. 


She lad but little to 
and a well-patched 














exclaimed Zack, when he sat down to 
bigger piece of 


his wife 





Fifteen years passed. Mrs. Whitney, left a 
widow, struggled bravely to support and educate 
| her boy. But the village, which was out of the 
reach of any railway, grew lonelier and poorer 
‘with every year. Her house was mortgaged 
heavily, and was sold at last; and Jane found 
herself homeless and penniless. | 

‘She took service with a neighboring farmer for 
| uerself and little Zack. The work was hard for 











Mrs. Whitney feeds the Hungry. 


such a little piece, after all, hardly cnongh for 
one, certainly not enough for three. 

“Who are you? Tell me who you are,” 
snid, with sudden crossness. 

He did not answer. 

She looked at him. “Why don't you speak? 
Perhaps you've no good to tell of yourself.” 

“1 have no harm!’ He staggered to his feet 
indignantly. “I'll tell you the whole truth. My 
name is Jolin Dall. 1 was discharged from the 
Houso of Refuge two days ago. You needn't 
look scared. I'm no thief! I was put in there 
for stealing a horse and buggy. 1 was with the 
boys who had it, but T didn’t know they had 
stolen it. I thought it was Ben Pratt's father's 
buggy. I couldn’t prove that at the trial, and T 
can't prove it now; but it’s true. I'm telling you 
the truth as I'd do it to my own mother.” 

His honest blue eyes looked straight into hers 
as he spoke. 

“T believe you,” she said, after a moment's 
silence. “But why don't you go home ?” 

“My father bas died since I went in there, and 
Thave no other folks. ‘The people in the village 
wouldn't be very friendly to me. I wasn ta good 
boy, ma’am—I ran with a bad lot. But T want 
to go somewhere and start fresh. I'm going to 
make for the West, where nobody knows me.” 
| Jane Whitney looked at him keenly. Doubt, 

suspicion, belief and pity chased each other 
through her face. But his eyes were honest, and 
she trusted him. 

“sit down, John,” she said. heartily. “The 
first thing for you to do is to eat your supper.” 

She poured him out a cnp of tea, gave him 
some bread and butter, and then, with a steady 
j hand, cut the meat in to, nd gave him half. 
| «The rest is for my husband,” she explained. 

When le had 


she 




















John ate like a famished boy: 











finished, he rose and took up his hat. “Some 
| day,” he said, gravely, “I'll pay you for this 
meal.” 


| Mrs. Whitney laughed, bnt her lips trembled. 
She felt a strange tenderness for this poor human 

soul, struggling to escape from the pit of ruin. 
«What are you going to do now, my boy?” 

she said, as he went to the door. aa 





Doth, and the:pay poor. She was now almost an 
jold woman, and the failure of her hopes for her 
boy had broken down both her strength and 
courage. 
One day, as she came in from milking with 
Zack, she saw a man leaning on the stile waiting 
for her. He was roughly dressed and looked like 








j whistle with which T called Tramp. 


a farmer, but one whose life was fuller and! 


broader than that of the farmers around her. 
Plenty and generosity spoke in his laughing eye 
and hig breezy voice. 

“Mrs, Whitney 2” he said, taking off his hat. 

“And little Zac 

Jane set down her pails. “I don't think I re- 

member you, sir,” she said, stiffly. 

“No, Tam a stranger in this part of the coun 

try. Icame from Missouri, I'll tell you my 
‘ yusiness in five minutes, Mrs. Whitney. My 
wife wants to come every 
coast; it’s a custom with us Westerners. She 
wants to come to a pleasant house kept by an 
honest, good woman. I said to her, +I can manage 
that for you!" 

He twisted his hat, laughed, grew red, became 
incoherent. Mrs. Whitney stared in ainazement. 

“J don't understand you, sir,” she said. 

“Xo, of course not. T explain myself badly. 
| But this is what T did. When your place was sold 
‘the other day T bought it in your name. It's 
settled on you, ma’am. It's yours, land, house, 
furniture and ail, Now I want you to go and 
‘occupy it, and take me and my wife to board. 

What we pay you every summer will enable you 
to send this boy to school, and to live comfortably 
throngh the year. That's all of it.” ; 

“All! What do you mean? Who are you? 

exclaimed Jane, beginning to cry. “Why should 
| you do this for me?” 

| “Why! shouted the stranger. “Why? Be- 
cause you saved my life, ma’am! You were a 
mother to me at the turning-point of my life. I 
wonld have gone to ruin if you had not believed 
my story. You took the food from yonr own 
mouth to give me. You cared for me, you 
blessed woman, and gave me hope and courage. 
All T am and have, I owe to you, under God. 
| Don't you remember John Dall ?” 
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He drew ont an old book, and gave it to her. 
“There is your own name in it. You cast your 
bread upon the waters that day, and if God gives 
me strength it shall come to you again a hundred 
fold!" 

‘And he fulfilled his promise. 





——_ +o 


For the Companion. 
OUR TRAMP. 


Coming home from school one day on my 
vievele, I overtook Tramp. I do not suppose I 
should have noticed him if 1 hadn't come very 
near running him down. 

«Well, that's strange!” T said. “A big dog 
like you onght to be able to get out of the way. 
You've actually made me get off my bieycle!” 

Then } looked at him more carefully, and saw 
that he was dusty and lame, and so thin that he 
was probably too weak with hunger to move 
quickly. 

“Well, yon are a forlorn-looking wretch, I 
must say,” [said to him, and then I patted him 
on the head. He looked up in my face with such 
a pitiful look that it almost seemed as if he had 
tears in his eyes. 

«Come on, old fellow!” I said, encouragingly. 
“T'll take you with me. Mother would never 
forgive me if I left such a starveling as you on 
the road. Come on!” 

1 mounted my bieycle, after giving him an- 
other pat, and whistled to him to follow. 

But it was plain enough there was not much 
come or go left in him. I had to get off my 

bieyele and help the dog on his way, and if it 
had not been for the brook, where I stopped 
and gave him some water, and if 1 had not 
made him lie down a few minutes, and fed him 
with a couple of sandwiches I had left in my 
iunch-bag, I do not think I should ever have 
got him home. 

‘After tho little lunch and rest, we started 
homeward. Just as I got inside the driveway 
father overtook me, riding home from the mills 
on black Sally. e 

He reined up long enough to say, “Where 
did that fine specimen come from? Another 
striy, [ suppose.” 

Father is always talking abont mother’s 
“strays,” and pretending to grumble; but he 
never drives one off, and I'm sure he doesn't 
really care, for he thinks everything mamma 
does is just right. 

Well, I got ‘Tramp into the stable, made him 
up a bed in a corner of the carriage-house, and 
carried out some soup and some bread. He 
could not eat much, but he looked up in my 
face and licked my hand as if he wanted to 
thank me. 

1 rabbed some oil on his lame leg and left 
him. He did not stir from that bed for three 
days. 

We all grew very much attached to him. 
Father had a large dog-house built for hin, 
shingled and painted, like any house, and 1 
put a flagpole on it. Mother never felt afraid 
of burglars after ‘Tramp came, and she let him 
go in and out of the house as much as he liked. 

T was on my way home from school one day 

when I saw, going down a side street, a doz that 
looked just like ‘Tramp, following a ragged, dirty 
looking boy abont my size. I had a peculiar 
1 whist!ed, 
and sure enough, it was Tramp, for he tarned 
and came toward ine. 

‘Then the boy turned and whistled, and called 
ont, “Jack! ‘Tramp went back a little way. 
Then he stopped and looked at me. 

‘Tramp often came to mect me when it was 
time for school to be out, so T was not surprised 
at seeing him, but what did surprise me was that 




















| he was following the boy. 


I got within speaking distance of the boy then, 


‘and called out, “What are you doing with ny 


summer to the sea-' 


1 


dog?” 

“He aint your dog; he’s mine! 
Jack! 

“He isn’t! He's my Tramp! 
any of the boys in the village.” 

‘The boy looked at me sullenly, as if he did not 
know what to say. By this time I had got up 
close to him, and T saw that, though he was very 
poor and miserable, he had not a bad face. He 
looked like one of mother’s strays, unhappy and 
neglected. 

While I was looking at him, he seemed to be 
making up his mind what to do, and at last be 
spoke: 

“If the dog knows his name and follers me, 
you might tell by that whether he’s mine or not.”” 

‘Then he called, ‘Jack !"" and started off. 

The dog started after him. ‘Then 1 whistled 
and called, “Tramp,” and he stood still again 
and looked first one way, then the other, and 
then he sat right down in the street and whined 
piteously 

“Look here! I called to the boy. “Come 
back and let’s talk it over. Did he run away 
from you before I picked him up, or did some- 
hody ‘steal him? T suppose he must have been 
yours once, or he wouldn’t ran after you DOW, 
Tor he doesn't take to strangers easily, like that.” 

“No; Jack never took to strangers,” the boy 

:, and then he said nothing mor 
to do abont it?” T 
hand on Tramp’s 


He's my 


I'll leave it to 











said, slows 
“Well, what are you going 
asked, impatiently, with my 
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head. 
has grown fond of him, and built a splendid do; 
house on purpose for him, and mother and Patrick 
aml all of us—why, I don't know what we would 


“L've had hin more than a year, and father 





do now without Tramp!" 

T broke off suddeuly, for a sob came up in my 
throat, and 1 did not want to act like a baby. 

‘The boy looked ut me curiously. 

“You've got your father an’ mother au’ 
an’ lots of friends, 1 suppose, an’ as for me, 
got nothin’—nothin’ but Jack. Him an’ me, we 
been just like brothers. We always stuck together 
through everything, till they took me away trom 
him. Many's the night [laid awake an’ eried for 
him. I thought he'd be dead: 1 never expected to 
fd him, but Pm awful glad.” 

He patted Tramp with both hands, and taid hi 
cheek down on the dug’s big head with such a lo 
ing expression that it changed his whole face. 

“fle’s gay, Jack ia!" he sald, admiringly. “I've 
never geen him fat, like that, T did't know him 
at fret; he knew me! He's remembered me ever 
since I’ve heen gone—more'n n yen 

T saw atear drop down on the dog's head, and 
the boy drew his coat-sleeve across his face. 

“That's an awful handsome collar he's got ou. 1 
always wanted to get him one, but I couldn't xet 
anythin’ but a strip of old leather # picked up and 
tled together with a string. Did you say he hada 
house—a reul sure enough dog-house?” 

“Yea,” I answered, rather crossly, U'm afrald, 
“and I guess he'll miss it some if you take him 
away. Have you got a good home for him? 

‘The boy flushed so red that 1 wished I had not 
asked him that queation. 

He muttered! low, ax if he slid not more than half 
mean that I should hear, “aint got any home for 
myself, let alone him 
Then why do you want to take him away from 
me, when he's so comfortable and happy?” I 
urged. “If you care so much about him, I shouldn't 
think you'd want him to be roaming about half. 
starved.” 

1 was sorry agnin as soon as I spoke, but [ 
wanted Tramp #0 much, 

The boy seemed to be trying hard to keep from 
crying, and when he spoke he turned away his 
head. 

“Allright!” he satd, slowly. “You keep him. 1 
didn’t think he'd be alive, but 1 was just lookin’ 
round for him, anyway, before I settled down to 
anything, and if he wasn’t in good hands Ud take 
him. But I won't take him from such a good home! 
I'll go ‘long the road agaiu. You hold on to his 
collar, and if I don’t call, nor whistle, he'll under. 
stand. He's bright—Jack is.” 

He starteil to go, but he turned back agatn with 
a look of misery on his face. 

The tears were streaming down his cheeks, and 
when he tried to move his lips to say good-by to 
the dog, he could not speak at all. 

Teould not stand that, 1 was beginning to ery 
too, and I called out: 

“Look here now! What's the uve of going off 
that way? You can't be Ina grent hurry. You 
come home with me and see the dog-house, and see 
my mother. Perhaps—t wouldn't wonder: 
or mother could get you some plice around here, 
and then we can take turns having Tramp!” 

The boy stopped, and looked at me as if he 
thought I was joking. 

“You don't renlly mean it? he said. 
‘Of course I inean it.” 

“T guess your mother won't like it if you take 
such a lookin’ chap as me home with you.” 

“Like ft! My mother! You don’t know her. 
You're the very kind ehe likes to get hold of. She 
won't like it If [don’t bring you home when she | 

I called the dog Jack to please him. \ 

He looked at his hands and his clothes, and said, | 
“I washed my face and hands in a brook this morn. 
ing, but I’m ‘fraid T aint very clean.” 

“Come on!” I said, “you can wash up at our 
house.” 

We started along, and Tramp jumped and ran 
about from one to the other a If he understood all 
about it, and was crazy with joy. 

On the way I got out of the boy that his name 
was Henry Marvin; that he had been tramping 
about the country for two months, getting odd 
jobs, and sleeping in baru and out under tree 
and always searching for Jack, But 1 could not 
find out where he had been staying before. Ho 
did uot even tell me he had had neither breakfast 
nor (tinner—nuthing to ent all day. 

1 found out afterward that he told mother every- 
thing about himself before he had been with her 
half an hour. £knew he would. Every one docs. | 

Father aud mother were on the veranda and | 
saw us coming, and as we went up to the house, T 
heard father eay, “Bob's picked up another stray!” 
and mother husbed him up quickly. : 

Mother asked Henry to sit down, and father and 
1 went off and left them together. Pretty soon 
mother called father, and he went back and had a 
Mttle talk with the boy, while mother went in the 
house and brought outa bow! of bread and milk. 
As soon ag he had eaten that, father went around 
to the stable with him, and mother called me. 

“Robert, my dear boy,” she said, “Lm very gind 
you brought home that poor unfortunate, for he 
was in great need of friends. Your father Is golng 
to let him have that chamber in the stable that 
Patrick used to huve before he was married. [will 
give him a euit of your last summer's clothes, In 
a few days he can haye work in the mill, for one 
of the men {s going to leave.” 

Iknew that mother would find some way to help. 
She always does. 

When Heury had been with us about a year, and 
was doing eplendidly, a good-for-nothing fellow | 
came around the village and told some of the boys 
that we bad a “Jall-bird” at our house. A soon as | 
1 found bim out, Iam afraid 1 called him some 
hard names, J was so angry. 

Then mother, after she hail talked to me about | 
losing my temper, said that since this slanderer 
had told such an exaggerated story it would be | 
better to have the truth known. Henry had been | 
taken up and put in a Reform School for vagrancy | 
—not for stealing, for he was always honest, even 
When he was almost etarved. But the poor boy | 
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had no parents oF home—his father and mother 
Voth died of a fever when he was about seven 
years old—so 1's ne wonder he became a vagrant. 

When they took him away w the Reform sehool 
he cried, and begged them to let him take his dog 
with him, but they laughed at him. He worried 
ubout Jack night and day, and when he left the 


school began searching for lim in all thelr old 
haunts, 


him when they met in our village. 

y says now he never was «0 happy in all his 
he was the moment he recognized his old 
companion that he had given up for lost. 

Heury hay been with ux three years, and father 
says he never saw a boy improve go fast as he has. 
He lives with us, and we are all very fond of him. 
Tike him as if he were my own brother. He's a 
thoroughly good fellow. 

Our Tramp Is getting rather fat and lazy, but he 
is just as good as ever. He likes to stay In the 


















house better than he used to, and I left him just ! emall openi 


now in mamma’s little sitting-room. He was keep- 
ing Sprite company, us she sat there in a big easy- 
chalr; and they looked very sociable and happy 
together. AX®NA HARRIS SMITH. 


——+er- — — 


AFAR. 


Afar, | worship all that is divine ; 
1s there not glory on that far-off sea— 
A land of promise velled in inyatery 
Beyond it and the dim borizou's live? 


Moses Gage Shirley. 


+e 
For the Companion, 


STRANGE COMPANIONS IN A STORM. 


T happened to be in New York during what was 
called the great blizzard—the heavy mowsterm of 
March, 188, which shut In the city from the outer 





He had just given up hope of finding | 








mose underneath the branches. Not a ray of light 
|ehone through the roof of thick, flat branches 
above; scarcely a sound of the gale that was 
shrieking and howling six feet above my head 
penetrated to my care. 

‘The accumulated snow of the winter had gath- 
ered on the thick branches outside, and I felt su 
that, even were the storm followed by a flerce 
thaw, as often happens, not a rainalrep would 
come to me here. 

T crawled well in toward the middle of the 
“tuck,” and stopped where the dogs lay down. 
On every side of me were crooked, awkward 
doles, running hither and thither, in every shape, 
but the branches were all above. 

1 touk the otter off ny gun, felt in my pocket and 
found that I had matches, looked to my gun to see 
that it was all right, and then lay back in the moss, 
resting against a crooked bole. There was very 
‘little light here, and that came from two or three 
gs at the edge of the “tuck,” and 

there was nota breath of wind. Nor was it very 
‘cold, although the temperiture must have been 
below zero without. 

‘There was an abundance of fuel—boles of small 
trees and moss. Ag for foud, ueither myself nor | 
the dogs could suffer so long as the otter re. | 
mained, and given salt and pepper, I knew nothing | 
more delicious than an otter steak. e 

I have never felt more contented aud cozy than 
1 did bere in the midst of this wilderness, in the 
awful storm and quite unaware where I was. 

I wok a short nap, and then arose aud crawled 
out ax I had come In, to sve if the hurricane wae 
abating; but it was far worse than before, and the 
proxpect wie that It would rage all day and all 
night. Of course, the kind-hearted fisher-folk 
would be alanned at my absence, but they knew f 
had some resource, and so long as the dogs did 

; not return they might hope that 1 had not perished. 

Tnow began to prepare fora stay. I first gath- 

















jered four or five armfuls of moss for a bed, and a 


Wolves at Close Quarters. 


world. I found it tame indeed compared with the 
ordinary storm that I saw during the years that T 
lived in Newfoundland. These storms come with 
any wind, and they break with the suddenness and 


fury of a wild beast freed from its cage. 


One promising winter morning I set out with my 
two dogs—a pair of large Newfoundlands—on an 
otter-huut. A few minutes’ walk from the coast, 
in the region where I lived, takes one into an un- 
broken wilderness of treeless marshes, dotted 
with ponds and threaded by innumerable little 
brooke. 

Here and there a great guich Is cut sheer through 
the highlands and down to the level of the sea. A 
brook wanders through the gorge, and scrubby 
bushes zometimes cling to the sides. Here the 
otter screens himself from the storm. 

A tramp of five or six miles on snow-shoes 
brought me to the otter ground. I tound fresh 
“pores” iu the snow, or rather my dogs found 
them for me. Que large otter fell to my gun ax he 
bobbed about in a “wind-tn hole” of the frozen 
stream. 

Slinging my trophy upon my gun, I started 
home. 

My way lay over the snow-covered marshes, and 
before Thad gone far a blinding storm of snow 
came hissing out of the east. As long as T could 
vee a fair distance In front T could keep my way, 
but the dry snow soon began to drift and puff into 
my face, nearly smothering me. 

It was not long before I knew that I was astray 
T halted, and immediately the doga saw my dilem- 
ma, and started ahead to show me the way. The 
instinct of these dogs is unerring In the thickest 
storm that ever blew. 

But | did not wish to follow the dog. T wanted 
shelter, and without it I must surely perish. 
most the only growth along these barren 
stretches iy a stunted or creeping fir. This treo 
grows crookeilly to a height of three, four and five 
feet, and then pushes long creepers In every direc. 
tion, forming close mats that hardly permit snow 
to enter, and affording shelter underneath. 

With good fortune I happened to see one of 
these “tucks” or groves, though it was covered 
with snow, and rose but a few feet above the gen- 
eral level. I whistled to the dogs. They came to 
me as if unwilling, but when they saw me approach 
the ground firs, they bounded and barked for joy. 

With my hand before my mouth to enable me to 
lweathe, I peered around the edge of the tangle, 
seeking an opening. The dogs saved me a long 
quest; they bounded dow 
ing, returning immediately and barking triumph. 
antly. Tapeedily followed, forcing myself through 
the thick branches outside, and then crawling 
along after the dogs. 

What an inviting, cozy place I found it! Nota 
snowflake was to be seen on the long, dry, green 
































through a small open- 


pile besides with which Tmight cover myself In 
the night, or make a blaze whenever necessary. 
Then I gathered a heap of decaying boles, and 
selected a safe place in which to kindle a fire. 

This done, I took my knife, which was quite 
keen, and carefully removed the skin off the otter. 
‘This is not an easy task, a8 any carelesaness takes 
some of the value from the akin. Then I opened 
the carcass, giving parts of the flesh to the dogs, 
which by thts time had grown hungry. 

At last I kindled a fire, and the ruddy blaze 
brightened the gloom of my weird abode. Lrousted 
a good cutof the flesh, and although I had no salt it 
was by no means unpalatable. A fter eatlug | went 
to the entrance of my den, and satisfied my thirst 
with snow. The dogs followed my example, cating 
the compact enowballs that T made for them. When 
they had fintshed they lay down close to me, one 
upon eneh side. 

By and by T bullt a good fire, putting upon it 
reveral soggy sticks, eo that it would not burn | 
away too fast, and then burrowed into the great 
heap of moss to sleep. My gun was close at my 
left hand, and both barrels were charged with | 
heavy-shotted cartridges. My cartridge belt was 
also at hand, and the fire was two feet or more dix. 
tant from my heels. 

T speedily forgot my situation in sleep. ; 
Thad been asleep several hours—I think it was 
near midnight—when the deep growling of the | 
|dogs awakened me. Then there were furlous 
| barkings and strange yells, and I sat up, seizing 
my gun. ‘i 
| The fire had burnt quite low, and the light it shed 
\ 
| 














was dull, On the Doles near me it was the color of 
blood. The dogs were some distance away, and 

from the yelping, barking and growling, I knew 

they were in an encounter with wild animals. 

Tealled, and both dogs came back, but they faced 

| toward the place of confusion. There was blood , 
on Nero’s wide and on Jack's jaws 

Latrained my eyes In the same direction as the | 

dogs, and to my horror saw two pairs of gleaming 
balls looking directly toward me. 

I threw some moss upon the fire and flung my- 

| sett down’ close beside it, rafsing my gun. In a 
few seconds It was bright enough for me to be able 
to see along the barrel, and tike alm at the green. 
Ish.yellow eyeballs of the nearest brute. He was 
moving along furtively, and making a detour as if 
to avold the dogs. 

The faithful animals immediately sprang toward 
him, but as Twas eure that my aim was good. T 
called them back. Then I pulled the trigger, the 
sights being in Ine with a point between the eyes 
of the unknown beast. 

The report of my gun rang out. There was a 
frightful ery, a xeries of yelping sounds, and then 
my dogs xprang upon the unknown thing. 

| Ina few seconds its eries and moans were etilled, 


























and the dogs came off. It was evidently dead. 
Wut there was another remaining; and ft, nothing 
daunted by the fate of it» companion or the bark. 
ing of the doge, made toward me. Its boily w. 
clear tn the glow of the burning moss when 1 
almed Just behind the fore-shoulder and tired. 

It did not fall at the shot, but darted straight 
toward ine. Lhad slipped another cartridge tuto 
the first barrel, and 40 was ready, and only that, 
for when I got my aim the heart wis within a few 
feet. 

So much the better. I tired right between Its 
frightful eyes, and the creature bounded and fell 
straight luto the fire. With a convulslye movement, 
Itvose and tumbled over upon the moss, dend. 

Vagain loaded both barrels, called the dogs to my 
sile, threw more moss upon the fire, and earefully 
crept out tu see what Thad slain. Jt was an enor- 
mous wolf, and the one I first shot was very little 

















| emaller. This one | examined by the light of a 


mogs torch, and found it also dead, Ht had heen 
shot In the head, and the dogs had fluished it. 

1 then went back to the tlre, the dogs ut my heels. 
T tound that Nero war frightfully scratched ail 
cut on the side and head, but Jack had come off 
without a mark. Courageous and strong us the 
dogs were, they had no chance against the crucl 
fangs and punishing mouths of the wolves. 

I plastered poor Nero’< wounds as well as I could 
by tearing a strip off my linen, and putting some 
fir balsam upon it. Then J replenished the tire, 
and began to keep watch. 1 was afrald there 
would presently be more wolves in the “tuck,” for 
when wolves hunt in Newfoundland, as elsewhere, 
they usually go in packe. 

As I thought the matter over, it seemed clear to 
me that the wolves could not have been long in the 
shelter, but had just come tn out of the storm, 
which [ found was raging ae furfously as ever. 

Tour after hour I sat and watched, and again fell 
asleep. When I-awoke my fire was low, and the 
daylight straggled in through the two or three 
little openings in the edge of the cluster. To my 
great Joy [found that the storm had ceased. 

Vand the dogs had breakfast. Then, slinging 
the otter-skin across my gun, I started home. | 
returned the following day with a fleherman, and 
got the two wolf-akins, Epwexp Couns. 
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For the Companion. 


fUMBLE-BUGS. 


Two tiny negro acrobats, performing daring 
feats on u great brown ball, cused me to pause, 
one July morning in my walk through a green lane 
in the Berkshire Mills. Although the litte tumblers 
were evidently having a private rehearsal and 
gave me no Inviuition to tarry, they were doing so 
well that I ventured to take a seat on the grass 
and wateh their manauvr 

They were acrobute, certainly, and as black as 
any African ever born; but I must explain that 
they had aix legs instead of two, and could not 
talk. 

In short, they were “Tumble. Bugs,” belonging 
toa very aristocratic tamily, which can trace Its 
pedigree away back to the time uf Pharaoh, or, it 
may be, even to the crention of the world. 

As Teat watching them, it svon became evident 
that they were not playing, but had hard, serlous 
work in hand. One kept his place behind the ball, 
standing on his head and kicking against It vigor- 
ously with bis hindlegs, ‘The other was in front, 
and by continually scrambling up the ball and pull- 
ing, she helped materially In moving it forward. 

‘They were plainly ina greut hurry. They could 
hardly have shown more haste if they had set 
themselves a certain distance to traverse in ac 
tain time, and bad half the distance still to travel 
In only one-quarter of the tim 

To these tiny workers u rise of a few feet In the 
ground was as a mountain, and a fallen twig ae a 
prostrate oak. But on they struggled, showing 
excellent judgment in going around obstacles too 
large to roll thetr ball over, aud never losing thelr 
ral direction, no matter how many turns they 
© obliged to make to avoid stones, twigs or 
heavy grass. 

Once, a4 they were going down an unusually 
steep decline, they lost control of the ball, and 
Mrs. Tumble-Bug, in front, scrambling hard to 
keep her place, was carried over a miniature preel- 
pice, while Mr. Tumble-Bug, behind, much to his 
astonishment, was left kicking at the sky ina very 
undignified way. 

The femule goon recovered herself, and waited 
for her companion; but as he failed to appear 
promptly, she resumed her place on the ball, and 
succeeded In pulling it slowly onward. 

Meanwhile the male, having lost both his mate 
and the ball, was eerlously alarmed. He ran 
hither and thither in his search, but to ne purpose. 
Five, ten minutes elapecd, and etill he remained 
lost und bewlldered. { was just thinking that T 
must lend a hand, when chance, instinct or intelli. 
gence put him on the right track, and soon led him 
to the right spot. 

He did not stop to greet his wife or to hear par- 
ticulars of the accident, but at once resumed hls 
place and his kicking. 

If they were prodded gently with a stick, or 
otherwise actually obstructed {un their work, they 
ran rapidly away to a distance of a few inches 
from thelr ball, and worked thelr bodies eo closely 
to the earth In among the roots of the grass, that 
they were almost invisible. 

They took good care, however, to hide them. 
selves within easy reach of the ball; and as soon 
aa they had reason to suppose that their enemy 
had withdrawn, they reappeared nnd eagerly re- 
sumed their work. 

But what purpose had the little couple? What 
was the meaning of this tussle with the greut 
brown ball? Simply this: The pair, whom I may 
Introduce without further ado as Mr. and Mrs. 
Canthon laris, of Green Lane, Pilgrim Hill, 
Great Barrington, Mass., belong to the family of 
beetles known as Searabeide, which depoalt thelr 
eggs in lumps of enriched soll. 

‘At first the little mass, containing a single egg, 
fa soft and trregular In shape; but by being rolled 

































































abont, it accumulates earth and grows both hard 
and round. ‘Then a hole, about a foot deep, is 
made in the earth, and into this the ball is rolled, 
Covered up, and there remains until the egg de- 
velops into a larva or grab. 

‘Awakening to life, the larva subsists upon the 





rich substance in which it is embedded. It is | ninety-six pounds, 


transformed into a pupa within the ball, 
and the next season emerges as an {imago 
or perfect beetle. 

Plainly, then, our two little friends 
wero intent on depositing their precious 
ball, with its still more procious egs, 
the hole which they had made. : 

[watched them three-quarters of an 
hour; and during that time they had 
moved the ball a distance of ten or twelve 


feet. From this estimate may be subtracted ten 
minutes for delay caused by the accident; and 
of course, some time was lost in going around 
small obstacles. 














THE YOUTHS 


to roll the ball without assistance from the other, 
and that, too, up tiny hills and over what, to s0 
small a creature, was very rough ground. Those 
circumstances would, of course, materially in- 
crease the ratio of disadvantage to the insects. 

‘A barrel of flour weighs one hundred and 
and the strong grocer, who 
weighs one hundred 
and seventy pounds, 
has to exert a good 
part of his strength 
to roll the barrel up 
an inclined plane 
into his wagon. 

Still he is pushing 
a weight only alittle 
heavier than him- 
self. Even if we put 
aside all minor con- 
siderations which 
would count in fa- 
vor of the beetle, we 


relatively at least 
eight times as strong 
asa man. 

If you look close- 
ly at both the sa- 
cred beetle and the 
“tumble-bugs,” you 
will see that the 
second joints of the 
hind-legs are cur- 
ved, and the ond 
joints are barbed 
in order to aid the 
beetle in grasping 
and pushing the ball. The head is spade-like, 
and is used asa shovel in digging. 

I pnt my little beetles to sleep with ether, and 








now I have them mounted just as I first found 
them—Mrs. Tumble-Bug pulling and balancing 
in fine style, and her gallant husband kicking 


away at the big brown ball with might and main. 

‘These insects are by no means rare. Any one 
who is given to gathering flowers, or watching 
the grass, or hunting for four-leaved clover, or 
playing “stick-Imife,"” 18 pretty sure to come 
upon them at their work, at least once or twice in 
a summer. 

Nor are they limited in their range. They may 
be found in the West as well as in the East. 

It is very amusing to watch them; and one 
gets, in following them, plenty of sunshiue, for 






‘As L have before hinted, these beetles are of dis-| their natural liking is for sunny pastures and 


tinguished descent. If you look sharply among 
the treasures of the Egyptian collection in the 
Louvre, at Paris, or in any similar large collec- 
tion in this country, you will find beetles cut in 
stone similar to the one which I have drawn 
above. In the British Museum, in London, is a 
very large and famous one. 

‘These all represent the sacred beetle of the 
Egyptians, or as learned men call it, the Scara- 
beus sacer or Ateuchus sacer. This insect was 
held in such veneration by the Egyptians that it 
was often embalmed with the dead, and is now 
found, where it was placed, on the breasts of | 
mummies. 

These Scarabeide were thought to be symbol- 
ical of various things, but especially of the sun, | 
which the Egyptians worshipped as the god Ra. 
They held the notion that these beetles rolled 
their ball from sunrise to sunset, and this ac- 
corded with their ideas of the sun's daily move- 
iment. 

‘They also found the beetle a symbol of the sun, 
because the projections abont the head were like 
the sun’s rays, and because the six legs had in 
all thirty joints, the number of times the sun 
rose each month. The sacred beetle was often 
cnt in precious stones and mounted in rings, 
which were worn as charms. 

A distinguished English scholar and Egyptolo- 
gist wears such a ring—not, however, on account 
of a belief in its power for good or evil, but 
Decause it is really ornamental and interesting. 

This beetle is, too, occasionally mounted upon 
a pin and worn as an ornament to the neck-scarf 
by gentlemen who do not mind a certain eccen- 
tricity of decoration. 

The Egyptians represented the elytra, or hard 
coverings for the true wings, as striated, or having 
ridges. This peculiarity is not found on similar 
beetles nowadays, although it is possible that 
some species were so marked in ages past. 

I watched the manceuvres of the beetles for 
some time, and then, as they still had not reached 
the end of their journey, I put them in my hand- 
kerchief and took them home. 

In order to test their intelligence, I placed them 
and their ball in a shallow pan, the bottom of 
which I covered with grass. They would have 
nothing to do here with the ball, but directed ail 
their efforts to escape by scrambling over the 
sides of the pan. 

Evidently they reasoned—if they can be said 
to reason at all—that they had no hole into which 
to roll the ball; that they were in the camp of the 
enemy, and that their only business now was 
escape. 

In order to gain an idea of the strength of these 
gymnasts as comparéd with men, 1 weighed first 
the ball, and then one of the beetles, and found 
that the ball was eight times as heavy as the 
beetle. 


‘We have seen that one of the beetles was able 





grassy, rather than shady, lanes. 
Water GEROULD. 


—___+o—__—_ 


BLESSEDNESS. 


Ip tho nine heavens are elght paradises + 
‘Where is the ninth one? fn the human breast. 
Only the blessed dwell in the 


paradises, 
But blessedness dwells In the human breast. 


—From the Arabtec, 
o-__——_ 





THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


In recent years, Hawaii has become a subject 


of special and increasing interest to both Euro- 
peans and Americans. 
portant, by Englishmen, Germans and Americans, 
to obtain a controlling influence over, if not actual 
possession of, the government of the island realin. 

The recent death of Kalakaua, the King who 
has reigned over the islands for nearly seventeen 
years, and the accession to the throne of his sister, 
Liliuokalani, has notably increased the interest 
felt in the kingdoin by foreign nations, and has 


made yet more prominent the problem of its | 


future destiny. 


The natives of Hawaii, a gentle, cheerful, indo- 
lent, pleasure-loving race, have steadily dwindled | 
in numbers for a long period; so that the present 


population, from having been two hundred thou- 


sand rather more than a century ago, has sunk to 


probably somewhat less than forty thousand. 

The foreign population of the islands, on the 
other hand, has as steadily increased as tho natives 
have diminished. It is stated that of the for- 
eigners, there are resident in Hawaii twenty 
thousand Chinese, nine thousand Japanese, three 
thousand Americans, and thirteen or fourteen 
thonsand Europeans, including Portuguese, Eng- 
lish, German, French and Spanish. 

The important fact abont Hawail is that the 
foreigners not only control its business interests, 


but take an important part in the governing of 


the islands. Englishmen, Americans and Italians 


have held high offices under the King; and about 
four years ago the foreigners achieved a success- 


ful revolution, by which the King was shorn of a 
large share of the royal power which he and his 
predecessors had exercised. 


The new sovereign, Queen Liliuokalani, is de- 


scribed by one very familiar with Hawaiian 
affairs, as ‘‘a bright, clever, brilliant woman, pos- 
sessing the finest judgment and tact, who will 
make an admirable ruler.” 


But she is credited with leaning rather toward 





the English than toward the Americans; and it 


seems certain that, with several great powers 
likely to contend for the controlling influence over 
Hawaii, her reign is not destined to be a very 


| quiet one. 


The importance of Hawaii is both a military 
and a commercial one. The situation of the 
islands in the midst of the Pacific, makes them 


soe that this little | 
friend of ours is, 


It has been felt to be im- 


valuable as # naval as well as a commercial 
station, and therefore they are coveted by mari- 
time powers like England and Germany. : 

‘Their resources, moreover, have notably in- 
creased in recent years. Formerly the chief busi- 
ness of Hawaii consisted in the whaling industry. 
But with the decline of whaling, the natural fer- 
tility and favorable climate of the islands have 
prompted the cultivation of sugar, coffee and rico; 
and a considerable trade has grown up between 
Hawaii and the nearest Asiatic and American 
coasts. 

‘fhe United States has already a reciprocity 
treaty with Hawaii, by the terms of which certain 
articles, produced from the soil or manufactures 
of each, are exchanged between thei free of duty. 

Bat, in view of the encroachments of European 
powers, especially of England and Germany, 
upon the various groups of islands scattered over 
the Pacific, and their aunexation of many of these 
groups to their own dominions, American states- 
| nen will doubtless gravely consider whether the 
ties between Hawaii and this country shall not be 
more closely drawn, and whether their possession, 
by any European power, shall not, at least, be 
prevented. 


———_+or—_— 


AMONG THE SIERRAS. 
The grand old mountains gleam and shine 
With everlasting snow ; 
Beneath and through the dark still pine, 
"The breezes come and go. 
's words are in each whispering breeze 
‘That cools the brow of Time, 
And every form that nature wears 
‘Speaks of His love divine. 


Edward G@. Allason. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


One of the most discussed and important ques- 
tions upon which Congress failed to take action 
during its late seasion was the “free coinage’ of 
silver. 

‘We may remind our readers of a few facts re- 
lating to the silver coinage laws. The silver dollar 
was a standard coin from the beginning of the 
government until 1873, when it was dropped from 
the list; but in all that time, eighty years, only 
eight million silver dollars had been coined. 

‘An agitation for the restoration of the silver 
dollar to the coinage was begun in 1876, and re- 
sulted in the passage, in February, 1878, over the 
veto of President Hayes, of an act providing for 
the coinage of from two million to four million 
dollars’ worth of silver a month. 
| Under this act there have been coined during 
‘the last thirteen years about three hundred and 
ninety million silver dollars. 

Last year a change was made in the law. The 
government no longer spends a certain amount of 
money, monthly, for silver bullion, and sends it 
to the inint; but it is required to buy four and 
one-half million ounces of silver each month, 
and to issue silver certificates to the amount paid 
for such purchases. Inasmuch as the silver 
bought thus far has cost rather more than a 
dollar an ounce, the law of 1890 has led to an in- 
crease of the currency not much less than five 
million dollars a month. 

The law referred to was not passed without 
much opposition from those who favored “free 
coinage.” Any person may take gold to the 
| mint and receive its full weight in gold coin. The 
advocates of free coinage of silver demanded that 
the privilege should be given to the holders of 
silver bullion to receive the full weight of that 
metal in silver dollars. 

Much of the time of the recent session of Con- 
gress was taken up with this question. After a 
long debate, the Senate passed a bill granting the 
privilege of the free coinage of silver, as it had 
| done at the provious session. The Committee of 
‘the House of Representatives, to which the bill 
was referred, gave many hearings on the subject, 
and made its report, which was against free coin- 


not brought to a vote. 
was made in the law. 

But the question {s still a live issue, and is 
likely to enter into political discussion very greatly 
during the present year. Possibly it will have a 
large, if not a determining, influence upon the 
presidential election of 1892. 

The advocates of free coinage say truly that 
what they ask is bnt a restoration of the original 
law which prevailed for eighty years. They also 
assert, but this is denied by the opponents of their 
measure, that the reason silver has declined in 
value, as compared with gold, is that the laws 
discriminate against it. 

The free coinage men declare that it is uncon- 
stitutional to make a difference in the laws in 
favor of gold and against silver. They hold that 
the country needs more currency, and that this is 
the way to supply it. They also maintain that 
a silver dollar is for all purposes and in all senses 
as good asa gold dollar; that silver is really more 
stable in value than gold, and that the apparent 
low price of silver is actually only a high price of 
gold. 

On the other hand, it is urged that the present 
laws give a sufficient increase of currency for the 
needs of commerce; that they provide for an 
absorption of the whole product of the American 
mines; that at present the profit,—the difference 
between the market and the coining value of sil- 
ver,—goes to the government, whereas under free 
coinage it would be given to the miners; and that 
| the experiment of free coinage, while there is so 


Consequently no change 





age, so late in the session that the measure was | 
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large a difference as now exists between the mai 
ket value of gold in a gold dollar and of silver in 
a silver dollar, would certainly derange the cur- 
rency, and establish a premium on gold. 

‘The silver question is a very great one. We 
have but outlined a few of the arguments used 
by the partisans on one side and the other. It is 
a question in political economy, but party politics 
and supposed sectional’ interests are involved, 
that is, most of the men from one part of the 
country think their interests are on one side, 
while most of those in another region drift nat- 
urally to the other side. 

It is a quostion well worthy the study of every 
man and boy in the land, and those who will 
profit most by studying it are those who divest 
themselves of all party and sectional prejudice 
before they begin the study. 


——_+o—__—_ 


IMITATION IS WEAKNESS. 


‘An old man died lately who had held an impor- 
tant position in the post-office of one of our largest 
cities for more than thirty years. He was ap- 
pointed “before the war.” One administration 
succeeded another, and one person after another 
was postmaster, but this mau remained undis- 
turbed. When the reason was asked, the post- 
master answered : 

“There were two: Firet, his work was thoroughly 
done. Second, he lived his own life—imitated no- 
body, flattered nobody. He never looked at other 
men as belonging to this or that party, or as being 
above or below him in rank. They were to him 
only men, true or untrue. He did his own work, 
and turned the same fuce to a shoeblack and a 
govervor.”” 

“The man,” says the terse Spanish proverb, 
“who imitates cuts bis own throat.” 

Certainly the nation that imitates another com. 
mits an intellectual suicide. Germany, for more 
than acentury, used French books, wrote French 
ideas in the French tongue. It was when Goethe 
and Schiller expressed German life in its own 
language that German literature sprang into new 
life. The same lesson has been taught in the his- 
tory of Ruseian and of our own literature. 

Self-assertion and vulgar boasting are not to be 
confounded with true self-reliance. Nothing can 
be more weak and contemptible than the imitative 
attitude which many young people hold on enter- 
ing the world. They are ready to dress, talk, 
think, even worship God, after the fashion set by 
some man or woman whom circumstances have 
elevated above them socially, but whu may possi- 
bly be thelr inferiors in sense, taste and right feel- 
ing. 

“There must be # bell-wether in every flock,” 
says Sir Walter. The position of the bell-wether 
{6 undoubtedly the most agreeable and honorable. 
Why, then, voluntarily sentence yourself to be one 
of the despised flock that run forever at his heels? 








MOTHER. 


When the Japanese princes were in Philadel- 
phia, at the time of the Centennial Exhibition, 
an American gentleman, addressing the gon of # 
high officer of the Japanese Empire, asked him, 
“What do you think of your mother?" 

“You are the first person in America who has 
asked that question,” sald the Japanese, as his 
eyes filled with tears and his voice manifested his 
emotion; “why do you ask it?” 

“Because,” sald the other, “the reply to such a 
question throws a strong light on the domestic life 
and family ties of a people, as well as ou the per- 
sonal character of {ts individual citizens, and on 
the morals and customs and government of the 
nation.’ 

“Well,” said the Japanese, “I will tell you. Since 
Tleft home, my mother has, every week, regularly 
written me a long letter, telling about everything 
in the family and at home; and every week, in the 
game way, I have written to her, telling her of all 
my movements, and of what I see and hear and do. 

“1f It were not for these letters, I should long 
ago have been so homesick as to have gone back 
to see her and be with her. She is always on my 
heart.” And his earnest and tender tones con- 
firmed and impressed what he said. 

When he was further asked if such was the gen- 


| eral feeling of children to their parents among his 


acquaintance, and in the empire, he replied, that 0 
far as his observation extended, among the better 
classes, it was. 

“What do you think of your mother?” is a ques- 
tion that shows what Is the character and influence 
of tlie mother herself; what the love and training 
she has given to her children; what the respect and 
honor of children to their parents; what the posl- 
tion of woman in the family and in society; and 
what the preparation of a rising generation to be 
good men and women, good citizens and sup- 
porters of all that 1s good in the soclety, govern- 
ment and institutions of a country. 


or 


UNFEELING. 


Aaron Burr was, by nature and training, # man 
of extraordinary self-control. He allowed no clr- 
cumstance to throw him off his balance. An anec- 
dote told by Rufus Choate to the late Richard H. 
Dana, recorded in Mr, Dana's “Diary,” ilustrates 
the moral callousness which alded Burr so greatly 
in controlling himeclf. 

Several years after the death of Hamilton—killed 
by Burr in a duel—Burr visited Boston, and Mr. 
Devereux, of Salem, paid him some attentions. 
The visitor was taken to the Boston Athenrum, 
where, while the two nen were walking through 
the gallery of sculpture, Mr. Devereux happened 
to catch sight of a bust of Hamilton. 

‘The thought flashed across his mind, that Burr 
might not care to be confronted with the sight of 
the features of the man he had slain. But no! 
Burr was undisturbed. He alo espled the bust, 








and although Mr. Devereux had instinctively 
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War,” in which exch company tries to obtain traftic | to persunde hits fiat tere Was i season even for | and ask us to send you roo School Flag Cer- Of Roxbu Mass $a S ' 
by making lower rates than the other. Homer; eee val. hee eilarating ctleck of, tificates. Ask your teacher to sign the order for J y ' 
¥ he sea st ini red im ec] are 

Formerly such a war would have ended at last passages from ‘tomer. In hordespait, Mrs. Schlle,, the Certificates. 

{a the formation of a “pool.” All the earninga | hann‘iurn Whee eart to wish that her husban i yecwil . i 

between competing points would be lumped, and | ight have one touch of seasicknoas. Atiastthere || On receipt of your order we will send you! My dfedienl 3D) slike Fyieldom ues 
vated i fone : came a day when it was same rough, and he | free 100 Certificates. - Each Pupil can easily | hold of two people alike! Vv? Because 

then divided in fixed proportion; but the law Was obliged to He down and be silent. “From that | © f f these Certificates to] NO two people have the same 

now forbids pooling. tine forth he never declaimed Homer except on. dispose of one or more een es Sr ienteS EO, weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 

For some time after the Inter-State Commerce equal Mona, Where hts wife's enthusiasm Could interested friends and neighbors at 10 cts. each. It goes searching through the body for 

hw mau passed there was chnos and goa tision inj &@ i oe i: | Follow this plan, and any school can raise any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 

e relations of railroads to each other. ‘Then, two Oa . 


- : one 10.00 for a beautiful Flag sixteen feet long in} inward humor makes the weak spot. 
ee reese c oe x TO DETECT ERASURES, nara notice. For a eet school-house, a Perhaps 's ouly, a little Med Deon 
put @ stop to rate-cutting,—this plan was called | The task of the export who endeavors to detect | 6 x g Flag, costing $5.00, is sufficiently large. idee ie yee alone. ‘and you find quick 
“the gentlemen's agreement,” —the Inter-State forgeries and fraudulent alterations ol writing 8. TF you wish to: ralse\enore thin Br0.00 we will | hareinad fey aes bottle. "Pethips 
sy aut,” “Mon wae forme oii ny bend hemp 100 ore IEVu big eliment Seopa Sot va ee 
Tavern eisai proves that even railroad haste: This sclentist’s conclusions are stated in. Get your Flag, and thus be ready for the Deter ee pent. me Medical 
presidents cannot prevent their subordinates from | the evue Scientifique. National Columbus Public School Celebration, to ie ‘pretty hard, but oe you thaik me for 
cutting rates. od trie tinApIshed paper ts partially molst-. be held Oct. 12, 1892. i} i 


At the beginning of the pyesent year a new| ened. dried, and theu exposed to iudine vapor, tho making sonnet! i ug thing wae seach et 
league, known as the Western Trafic Association, | part ear ene, molstenen ee Tier eas, and THE YouTH's COMPANION Boston, Mass, | *°2 ebeucic 

rts formed by the same companies, to fix compet. Water are allowed to alt oor es oer ished , , eLmore: s 
itive rates and to punish disobedient railway | paper, and to dry, and then the paper te dipped in 





SCHOOL FLAC. 


















































officers. Mater, died, aid exposed to lodine vapor, the 
But the problem still remains the same as before: Puishea™ ere the ret drops tell can be dlagin. = 

How to enable a road which is at a disadvantage | SUS a paper on which erasures have been made te For E 1CUres, 

with Its rival to obtain {ts fair share of business | exposed to eding: Napor, tne se SUE oned eurtace Pp se 

qe transgressing the law, and how to prevent Bot bees erent tint from atv “ Delicate and Piquant” best ex- 

1 road which cannot obtain business otherwise! “Tf the erasure has been lightly made, only the ~ 

from seeking trafic by cutting rates. tk oF peyetitend being rubbed away: and the Presses our Soup Puree of Game 
mark left in the fibre of the paper, lodine vapor | 2 is 2 
Chuses the writing to feapnede Tho eae | which needs but a sprinkling of 

a ae, 


wherever the paper has len roughened, more 
ped 





EARNING A FEE. odine Is absorbed than by a smooth surfies. <The) croutons to make it perfect. It is 
test is effective within three months after the mal : : 
At a Western railway station a new porter had tag of oe Dien OD: tion of todine on par a a new soup; your grocer may no 
: he action J i 7 
beon engaged. One of his numerous duties was te tally mototened paper lait te oh bead lants’s discoy- v 3 have it, but will get it for you if 
Hithen ee tte Feadiness of the trains. But, called | sar y@olstened pape partially roughened surface, aint 
hither and thither on various errands, this part of and i me inreniion: of MEEAIORd hie ite you insist. 
. 13 8 int clip) ’ I, . 
wo monk vas sometimes neglected. tracery Uecomlag Stable wn ebed in water, this : It is ready for use, needs but 
Teast, New York gentleman was tntending | MAC's 7 i 
hae tve the town to go to St. Antoine. Having | oe ee warming, and has oe point onl 
been assured that he would be called tn time, the i i other varieties, the care wit 
gentleman eat quietly reading his newspaper in the PRECISE DIRECTIONS. in common with our 17 , 
Talliug-room of the station, until at length the | Boston boys are no worse, and perhaps no better, which it is prepared. 
very but his head in at the door, and shouted: | thes boys who have had the misfortune to be born Green Turtle. Farrapin, Chicken, Consomm6, Parée of Game, Mulligataway, Mook Torte, 
“All them ‘sis goin’ to St. Antoine, the train s elsewhere, but newspaper men must have thelr Pestell, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julionne, Pea, Pristanier: Navin Teese, 
Just gone.” Toke Vogetatle, Boot, Pearl Tapiocs. 
‘This was Indeed true. Tho train was vanishing | oe” ag to a seven-year-old irst-class grocers keep them, 
in the distance. *) nosty oy, warherets Beater te & sceen-vear-otd A sample can sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 conte, 


ample a gp int t glass jai 
“Why didn’t you call ‘me before the train | youthful Athenian replied? Packed in quart, pint and 33 pt. cans, and in Ih pint glass jars, 


“While your mode of address, sir, seems to me 


started?" demanded the gentleman, not very good- ; 
J vor of undue, not to say unwarrantable, famil. < 3 
eee: larity, vou shall nee ue nformaton yet eek: The Franco-Amevican Food Co., 
“Fa: th,” the porter answered, seratching his | You will perchance descry, some distance u West B; noay, and Fi lin St., New Yor ity. 
head tn perpiexity, “I dld think of it; butt had | street, an imposing structure of commingled Re. roadtoay, rank . 








c rly Venetian architecture. The = 
tpett Yer honor’s trunk aboard, an’ I thousht une aoe Which you Inquire te immedigesty coe 


that "Id please yer honor more ‘u bein’ toll to get | tlguous.”"—Boston Courier. 
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YOUTH IN HISTORY. 
For what is Joan of Arc remembered ? 
What was the Children’s Crusade? 
What part did boys and giris take in the Civil War? 
What youthful Kings and Queens can you name? 
What baby was born a King ? 
What youthful poets, painters, musicians and inventors 

have there been? 


Pata 





For the Companion. 


THE DEATHLESS HEART. 


es ran rlot o’er roof and wall 
The fomeped the house in a lurid pall. 
‘Through the glare and smoke, through the din and heat, 
Reyes dbeufmed in the crowded street 
Were filled with pity and yearning fear, | 
For the children thought to be ‘dying there! 


1 at that moment of speechless dread 
SERS tbper ‘window the curly head: 


Of a girl of twelve in the red Mgbt shone, 
Hier arms in the tenderest Yashfon thrown 


of five years old, 


Round her weeping brother Waa 


Rad her dark locks blent with his locks of 


‘The people urged her to leap in vain, 
While the 


‘sparks came down like a flery rain, 


the boy was dropped ‘mid the widening glow 
Andie haven of + aropeeched arms below ! 


‘The girl rushed back through the eddying smoke 
‘And never a word to the watchers spoke, 


But swiftly again to the window came 
wave inher arms, and her dress aflame ! 


She wrapped the baby in blankets tight 


‘And leaped at once with her burden Tight 


To the eager hands that were opened wide 
Fronting the crest of the erimson tide! 


‘The infant, happy and safe at Inst, 
Waa quite unharmed by the peril past, 


uit the sister who saved her, though breathing still, 
But peyoud the reach of all’ mortal skill! 


‘The fire had fed on her cheeks #0 fair, 
Nor left the ghost of a dimple there. 


No trace remained of her eyes so bright,— 
Those marvellous wells of truth and light, 


‘And her hair, where the sunbeams loved to stray, 
iLike sudden darkness had passed away! 


The doctor told her, in gentlest tone, 
She must go through the Valley of Death alone, 


For hfs healing art and bis wish were vain 


To bring her back to the world again! 5 


“On! thank you, doctor, but don't mind ine, 
1 know you, alr, though T cannot see. 


‘'ve saved our Robbie and baby too.— 
‘Twas almost more than I hoped to do,— 


“But now I'm tired and feel some pain, 
‘And T hear a voice like the far-off rain, 


‘Or Is it—because I know He's near— 
Ob! tell me, sir, t9 it Christ I hear? 


“Our Saviour will take me to His kind breast, 
“Where the weary cease’—you know the rest.” 


With the words unfinished, but smiling raid, 
The girl sank back on the pillow dead 


‘When her body was wrapped in its winding sheet 
"Twas found that the le smoke and heat 


Had raged and revelled in every part, 
Hat dad feet tuscached the statitess heart, 


Thy watchers whispered below their breath: 
“What a wonderful token of life in death ‘" 


And a poet, standing tn silence near, 
Spoke out fn a tremulous voice yet clear: 


“The flame in reverence dared not touch 
The loyal heart that had done so much. 


“For more than all trlumphs of earthly art 
In one grand deed of a deathless heart.” 


Winuam H. Haver, 








pa egg et 
For the Companion. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


A touching story was told of Tamberlik, the | 
tenor singer. Passing through Madrid one bright 
spring morning, he visited the bird market, and 


‘tn doing it well. 





But when their silent, pathetic faces testify 


hears and gives sentence between them and us. 


+e 





PROUD OF HIS WORK. 


pr. B. W. Richardson, of Loudon, in an address 
to workingmen at the Congress of the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain, declared that “Werk, 
manuul work—and that, too, of a resolute Ki 
fe absolutely necessary for every man.” He spoke 
also of the importance of doing one’s work, not 
merely to get ‘it done, 
In this 


1 was invited, not man, 
St. Andrew's: Univers ia a 

ing toa lecture by another man, 
utaider. 1 was not personally acquainted with 
this other man, but I knew that he filled ap impor. 
tant judicial oilice in Scotland, and was, considered 
one of the most able sud learned, as well as one of 
th ittiest, mon in that country. ‘i 

Tie chose for his subject welt Culture,” and for 
an hour held us in a perfect dream of pleaaure. 
For my own part, T could not realize that the hour 
had fled. 

‘The lecture 
1 found myself seated at dinner 
lecturer, ut the house of one of the 
fessors. In the course of the dinner I made some 
reference to the hall in which the exercises of the 
day had been helki—how good it was for sound, 
fand what a fine structure to look upon, 

“And did you like the way In which the stones: 
were Inid inside?” asked my bew friend. 

‘Immensely,” 1 replied. “The man who laid 
those stones was an artist who must have thought 
that his work ‘would live through the ages. 

AtVell, chat Is pleasant to hear,” he said, “for 
the walls are my uin doing.” He had the Scotch 
accent when he was, in earnest. 

‘Cortunate man,” | replied, “to have the means 
to build so fine a place,” for I thought, naturally 
enough, that, being a rich man, he fad built this 
Rate et his own expense, and presented it to the 
university. 

“Fortunate, truly. he answered, “but not in 
that sense. What I’mean fs, that I laid every one 
of those stones with my ain hand. 1 was a work- 
{ng mason, and the builder of the hall gave me the 
job, of laying the inside stone-work; and I never 

had any job in my life in which I took so much 
pride and so much Jensure.”” 

‘That workman stfll lives, and is one of the heads 
of the university. While he was working with bis 
hands, he was working also with his brain. He 
took his degree, went to the bar, and now he ix 
aman honored throughout the country. : 

But [refer to him here only as the magon at his 
work, proud of his labor. That man had the idea 
of the paradise. It sweetened his work; it made 





connection, he suid: 


years ago, to lecture at 
nd to Jisten in the eve- 














ended at seven o'clock, and at eight 
by the side of the 
university pro. 








those silent, beautiful stones hefore him, which 
echoed our applause, must, I think, have heen to 
him one cheer more, and « big one. 


—__+o-—__—_ 


THE SUN AS AN ARTIST. 


In a summer holiday every one’s face and hands 
are more or less tanned by the sun. And the same 
artist Is all tite time active among the tenants of 
the orchard and the garden. A snow-apple, ripen 
ing on its stem in October, shows this plainly. The 
sunward side takes on a vivid scarlet, while the 
treeward half remains a pale pink. Sometimes a 
leaf, blown down in a storm, will lodge near an 
apple stalk. Cemented with a little moistened dust, 
it clings to the fruit long enough to leave the 
record of its stay in an outline of-its crumpled 
form. 





Where the leaf came between the apple and the 
sun, the coloring touch of the solar beam was 
eecurely kept off. 

Young people in France and Germany imitate 
this stray work of the leaf with very preity effect. 
An anchor, a heart, a shield or an Tnitiat fs cut ih 
paper and gummeil to a ripening peach, apple or 
pear. The fruit is plucked in due season, and 
when the bit of paper 1s removed its outline is dis- 
closed in hues much fainter than those of the sur- 
rounding rind. 

‘And the sun can destroy color as woll as bestow 
it, as many a wearer of a once gally-tinted coat or 
dress can testify. Are nota thousand parlors kept 
dark and unwholesome lest carpets and curtains 
shall lose their beauty? 

‘When we come to observe the matter, there is a 
wide variety in the pace at which the sun can give 
acolor or change it. A winter apple may be a 
month in reaching Its ruddiness; a peach may ask 
only a week wherein to flush into Its mantle of 
maturity. But the most nimble work of the solar 
ray in its decoration of fruit and flower is not to be 











bought every bird in it. He ordered the cages to 
he carried into the Plaza, and opened. The sunny 
air was filled with a fluttering host, and from 
hundreds of tiny throats burst songs of delight. 
Tamberlik looked after them with tears of pleas- 
ure in his eyes, crying, “Go, and be free, my 
brothers!” 

A similar story is told of a kindly old Virgin-) 
ian, who used to celebrate the Fourth of July by | 
buying up all the caged squirrels, rabbits and | 
birds in the neighborhood, and then setting them | 
free, that they, too, might rejoice in the day of | 
Independence. The creatures to whom he gave 
happiness are long since dead, but the children 
who saw his kindly act have carried its influence 
through their lives. 

It is one proof of the power of Christianity | 
upon modern life that animals receive more 
humane treatment at our hands than formerly. | 

Queen Elizabeth with her maids of honor de- 
lighted to see s bear torn to pieces by dogs, but if 
an American maltreats a horse or cat he can be 
heavily punished for it. 

No moral precepts, no religious training will 
give to children the spirit and mind of Jesus 
in ® family where the horse or dog is cruelly 
treated. . 

“How much of mind my spaniel hath I know 
not," says Von Ruppe; “how much of soul no 
man hath ever discerned. But this I know, that | 
he is God’s creature, one of His family—a far-off 
cousin of my own. Shall I be cruel to him?" 

_ The horse or dog or bird which belongs to us, 
is given to us, like every other fact in our lives, to 
test our natures—whether they are noble or mean. | 
These creatures demand especial justice and ten- 
derness from us, as do the absent or tho dead 
becanse they are dumb; they eannot protest 
against injustice or demand their rights. 





compared with what {t accomplishes in other de- 
partments. When its power was brought to bear 
upon some familiar chemicals, it was found that Its 
action was reduced from days to seconds. 

Upon this discovery turn all the wonders of 
photography. At flrat ellver nitrate or lunar caustic, 
as it was commonly called, was used in the camera. 
From time to time other substances of greater and 
greater sensitivenoss to light have heen produced, 
every one of them successively giving the solar 
beam a wider play and more astonishing power. 

To-day, with the exposure of photographic 
plate for'only the one hundred and twentieth part 


like myself, an | 


it great. We applauded his brilliant lecture; ut | 


of 8 second, not only are the beatings of an insect’s | 


wings caught in thé camera, but also the path of a 
cannon-ball, the skyward fight of exploded rock, 
and the sinuous glint of lightning. 


—_—+r- 


EXCITING TRAVEL. 


A journey from Calcutta to Jumalpore, described 
in London Society by an English lady, seems to 
have been uncomfortably full of adventure and 
varlety. It was before the days of railways in 
India, and she and her friend were carried by 
natives In palanquins. They weré asleep, when 
suddenly down went the palanquins on the ground, 
and with shrieks of “Saar! sar!” (tiger) the 
natives disappeared. 


Our first instinct was to lock the outstde door of 
our fragile fortress. Round the palanquin the 
creanure, ke stalking, switching his heavy tall 
alnst the doors. Then he s it and 
Tent ethe et e seemed to aprinig and 
"ho could dexerihe our awful terror? 
if the natives did not return! We had no fire- 
arms anil little food. We dared not open the 
aperture an neh for fresh alr. 
he time wore on. Dawn came. With the fi 
glimmer of day hoarse, unearthly yells resounied 
gone: uy aad helieving that all the wild beasts of 
gle were u ve gave ourselves 
iad women Pon Us, We gave ourselves up for 
A trampling as of a million feet, a crowding 
seuming then the light grew red, as with ng and 
al jerk our palanquins were pulled asunder, and 
torches revealed the natives, who had returned at 
last with a score of villagers. They brandiahed 
huge sticks, and Informed us by gestures that the 
tiger had bolted, and that we were safe. 
At the bank of a river most of our natives dis. 
appeared again. After a long half-hour they re- 





What 








to ' turned, 
r 
our neglect and cruelty, there is a Judge Who | with'a good deal of 


‘uncomfortable as 1 saw her 





but with a feeling of pride | 


‘Woman with her husband's interests at stake can 


, Lije.” 


MARCH 19, 1891. 





.of the villagers, carrying 
whie-mouthed earthen ‘gurras,” or pots. 
esticulation, we were made 
ee ngfehend that there was only one mode of 
Grossing the river. Frightened and n 
Gach stepped into an earthen pot. ‘Then w 
fitted by two natives and launched on the water 
My friend was in front of me, and J felt decided! 
frail and certainly 
ushed violently by a native who 
og behind. ‘“aventually we reached the opposite 
shire, cramped, limp, dizzy, and thankful to col- 
fpore’on # heap of stones, while the palanquins, 
with cach of their feet encased in smaller pots, 
ade their voyage toward Us. 
ele net a cough of excitement and novelty, 
aml were glad ar -unset to find ourselves at Jumal- 
pore. 





dred yards or so from the foragers, and sent a 
Give-tall into a ean of powder they had in their 

gon. The. explosion killed four soldiers and 
Mie or meir horses. After that Uncle Lije was 
Jionized by the boys in gray so much that —” 

oe then the whistle sounded half a dozen 
short, sharp alarms. Uncle Lije started up, absu- 
jutely crazy. with terror, and literally jammed his 
bad’ pate through the window glass. It stuck 
there? and I seized the old man firmly by the 
{houlders, cautioning him, if he moved, bis throat 
sVauld be cut by the jagged edges of the glass. 
The tain came to a standstill because of some 
Gpetruction on the road, and then we carefully 
broke the rest of the glass from around his head, 
and got him back into the car. The old patriarch 
was 40 badly cut we had to bandage his head with 
handkerchiefs. The wart on hix nose was actually 
shayen smoothly off. 

Filtcen miles further south we met the north. 
ound passenger train, and old Lije was sent back 
tw his friends. The man capable of heroic action 
for the cause of his master could not drop into the 
Ways of this decade. He had lived beyond his 
time. F. D.C. 


with several 
large, 




















original bark 
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For the Companion. 
THE COSTLIEST GIFT. 


Igive you a day of my Iife— 
Frreagure no gold could buy— 
For peasant au peer are at one 
When the time comes to die 5 
‘And all thagthe monarch has, % 
‘His koli--voor or bis crow, 
He would glvo for oue more day 
‘Bre he lay his sweet lile down, 


‘They are winged, like the viewless wind— 
‘These days that come and go— 

‘and we count them, and think of the end, 
‘But the end we cannot know : 

‘The whole world darkens with pain 
‘When a sunset fades in the west— 

._.. Lgive you a day of my life, 
diy utterniost gift and my best. 


Lovist, CHANDLER MouLtoy. 


—__+or—_—_ 





INFORMAL WEDDING. 


‘A remarkable tale of an “informal” wedding is 
yelated by a clergyman who was for rome time 
settled in'a emall town in Western New York. The 
father of the bride invited the minister to spend 
the evening at his house and, incidentally, to marry 
hisdaughter. He asked at what time the ceremony 
was to be performed, but was told that it was nut 
yet decided; the whole thing was to be very Infor- 
mal, and the minister had better plan to spend the 
evening, as they had nrranged to haye a “grand 
ood time.” 


I presented myeelf ut his house, therefore, early 
in the evening, and found a Jarge company usseni- 
bled. ‘The young people were 
one room, while their elders ¢ 
another. 

As the evening wore on, music had its partin the 
festivity. The bride elect “performed” on the 
melodeon, while the future partner of her joys 

xl his energies upon the flute. 

‘Ten o'clock came, and when the host genially in- 
vited every one out to a “spread in the dining. 
yoom,” 1 began to think that possibly they had 
changed thely minds, and the wedding wax not to 
take place, after all. | But ae 1 stood rather irreso- 
lutely, wondering what wae expected of me, the 
host ‘took me by the arm and led the way Into the 
‘alg room. He placed me at the head of the 
long ‘table, while the bride and groom were 
seated at my right and left. 





———_+er—__—_ 


TO GAIN TIME. 


Some persons have what are called resources. 
They know what ty de in an emergency. Av the 
common saying is, They have more than one string 
te their bow. Whut cannot be done in one way, 
they know how to do in another way. Such a person 
was a servant-girl, of whom a Kansas woman re. 
cently told a story ton reporter for the Philadelphia 
Press. ‘To borrow it political phrase, she was a 
master-hand at fillbustering. 


playing games in 
hiatied eocially In 














When wy husband was a candidate for the State 
Senate we lived on a farm two miles from our 
nearest neighbor, and four milles from town. One 
day, dust as we were sitting down to dinner, a 
wagon drove up containing four of my husband's 
mn ruential polttical friends, They had come (| Ait ands were busy with the good things with 

At that moment my Irish maid informed me, to | which the table was heaped. when the host, who 
nf that moment my Ire barely bread enougit for | had been hovering about We comnany instead of 
my horror. that there war Murathe house, ft wae | sitting down, whispergd in my ear, T guess this is 
our iStreseing. predienment—four able-bodied men, | 86,800 a Ume ae any id: “Stand up, Mary and 
4 dfivead chough, for only two of them! Only a ;3nen he adden are aid stand up, and T per- 
Tormed the ceremony, With one of the “contract 
ing parties” on one side of the tale, and one on 
the dther, their hands being joined over a dizh of 
excellent’ baked Indian pudding, which had the 
place of honor before me. 

‘Ag goon as I had pronounced the patr husband 
and wife, the groom left his seat, and going around 
to hin bride's side of the table, gave her a hearty 
to hls Monaciieh he returned to fis own sent, anil 
renewed his attack upon the supper. 

Thave had queer experiences 3 other weddings, 
but never one where I felt the alvurdity xo keenly 
as on this truly “informal” occasion. 











apprecinte my feelings. 

1 called my oldest on out of the room, put lim 
ona horse, with a bag over his arm, and told him 
to. ride at a gallop to Mrs. B—’s, our nearest 
neighbor, and borrow all the bread she had, ex- 
plaining my situation. 

As Bob rode away, 














the servant, Mattie, said, 
“Sure, mum, the bread will all be gone before the 
lad reaches the B—'s. But jist leave ft to me, 
mum,” she added, with a grin, “Don't worry about 
it. We'll have it in time." 

1 went back to the dining-room, and my heart 
dropped as [ saw that only two or three slices of 
bread were left on the plate, though there was an 
abundance of meat and vegetables. Suddenly 
Mattie’s head was stuck In the door, and ina voice 
of consternation, with terror written on her face, 
she fairly yelled, “Plaze, mum, the ethable’s on 
tire!” 

In an instant the dining-room was deserted. Our 
guests sprang to thebr fect, and headed by iy 

usband, rushed from the room. Sure enough, 
bluish smoke was pouring out of the stable door 
and throuzh the cracks in the boards. 

There wis « frantic rush for water-buckets and 
the well, and a long ehare ont to the barn; but 
somehow Mattie was there first, with a bucket of 
water, and had the fire nearly extingulshed before 
the others arrived. Tt took ‘fifteen minutes to re- 
store order, and by that time Bob had arrived with 
the bread. 

Mattie had started the fire in an old vinegar | 
Qarrel with some straw. It was a risky piece of 
business, I thought, until the sharp-witted girl told | 
peat’ abe hed dampened the straw so that it| “Nothing!” echoed the toreman, in curprice- 
Would make a heavy smoke, and afterward had} “You do not mean to say that you never Faw a 
covered the barrel with pieces of loose boards | machine, I suppose?” 

thoroughly dampened. “[ literally never saw 

‘The bread was in season, as Mattie had prom. | life,” was the reply, “except a locomotive.” 
{sed it should be, and my husband was elected. Where do you come from? 

Cape Cod.” 

“Hum!” the foreman remarked, studying the 

face before him. “I came from the Capé myself. 

Do you suppose that there is anything in our busl- 

ness that you will not know all about in six months, 
41 you come here to work?” 

ihe Cape Cod man was puzzled how to answer, 

and contented himself with snying that he was 

sure he could not tell. 

“The truth is,” the foreman explained, “we can 
et plenty of men, but by the time they have been 
here six months oF a year, they know so much that 

we have to send them away. They know a vast 
deal more than we men who have been here twenty 
years, and they are mostly willing to tell us all 
they know, too. « 

“Now if you think there are things that you can- 
not learn in a week or two, we should like to hire 
you; but if you are one of the abominably wike 
Kind, you had better move along, and give us 
chaneé to, And somebody who doesn’t know quite 
so much.” 














TOO MUCH KNOW 


The foreman of a room In one of the largest 
manufacturing establishments in the country told 
a friend recently the elreui es of his first 
going to work there, and the brief story contains a 
moral which it would be well for many a lad start. 
ing out in life to lay to heart. He was sent to the 
foreman of the factory by a friend who was 
anxious to get hin into the employ of the company, 
and the following conversation took place: 
“Well,” the foreman said, **] understand you 
want to’come here to work.’ What do you know 
out machines?” 
“Nothing,” the other answered. 


EDGE. 
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4 machine work in my 
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UNCLE LIJE'S FIRST RIDE. 





After half an hour's run through monotonous 
swamp land, with its labyrinthine growth of cane 
and eypress, the railroad train pulled into a town 
in one of the cotton Delt counties of Mississippi. 
Among the few new passengers who got on at the 
station was « negro Methodist preacher, of the 
“hefo' de wah” school. He had a guileless look on 
his face, and an excitement of manner that showed 
that he was indulzing Ina new experience. His 
face was made more marked by a wart on the end 
of his nose. Ax we left the station and the motley 
congregation of the old_negro’s church, who were 
down to see “Wnele” Lije off, the old man leanetl 
fartout the car window, and -waved a bandanna 
*kerchief to them until their dusky faces and the 
clouds of dust had passed from sight. He then 
drew down his window, with the assistance of the 
brakeman, and sank back uneasily on the cush- 
foned seat. 














——— +40 
SHREWDLY 


“Some time ago I was trading in a village store,” 
says a correspondent, “when one of the clerks 
came to the junior partner, who chanced to be 
waiting on ine, and said, ‘Won't you please step to 
the desk a moment. Pat Flynn wants to settle his 
bill, and insists on having a receipt. 


DONE. 


“T thought you wouldn't ride on the cars, Uncle 
was the conductor's greeting, as he; 
punched the old man’s ticket and stuck a green | 
slip ina bell-crown beaver hat old enough to have 








a history. “The merchant was evidently annoyed. | “Why, 
“Well, boss, 1 did tink T never’d it on the | what does he want of a recelpt?’ he sald: ‘we 
kare? iaving Ms hat onthe senteand seratehing | never give one. Simply evoss his aecount off the 





His head, as negroes will do when’ spoken to, “but | book; that is receipt enough.” 

Bill Simpson, an elder 'n dat pesky Baptiv’ church, | -*'So T told him.’ anwered the clerk, 
went to Yazoo City week afore lars, and ebher | not satistied. You had better see him. 
cence he dun got back he's bin er galivantin’ roun’ | “Se the proprietor stepped te the desk, and after 
Aeayin’ as how Twas afentd to fo on the kyars., erecting Pat with a ‘good morning’ said, ‘You 
So Tup and_rez to him, sez, 1, ‘T huint askeared ob | Wished to settle your Dill. did you?” to which Pat 
no train.’ Bill he "lowed *f 1’ go to Natchez he | replied in the afirmative. 

tid pay my fares and here T fz, boss. Do Tlook | “Well,” sald the merchant, ‘there Is no need of 
skeart?” m nig you a receipt. Sce! | will cross your 

“Oh, you ave wil right, old man.” laushed the | account off the book: ani suiting the action 1 the 
conductor tad he wnssed on and sat down beside a) word he drew his pencil diagonally, across the 
school-giri on her way home to spend the holidays. ; account, ‘That Is as good as a receipt, 

They commenced talking about the old negro, | tAnd do ye mane that that settles It?” said Pat. 
and so loud that I could not help overhearing their | ‘{‘That settles It,” sald the merchant, 
convereation. | And ye're shure ye'll never be afther aekin’ 

‘This is his first ride on the train,” said the con. | me fur it again?” 
ductor, as he proceeded to make himself agreeable | ‘We'll never ask You for it again,’ sald the 
to the bright-eyed miss. “That old negro helonged | merchant, decidedly. 
to one of the beat-known generals tn the Confed. | ‘Faith, thin,’ eald Pat, ‘and 
erate army, and fought for the Confederacy | me money in me pocket, for T haven't 
throughout the Civ] War. “A he merchant's face flushed angrily, 
oie was a faithful old soul. and courageous. | torted, ‘Oh well, Lean rub that out.” 

mee, when some Union soldiers were breaking | ‘Faith, now. and T thought that ‘same,’ said Pat. 
Gown the stable door tetake the horses of a Con. | “Tt is meediess to add that Pat obfatned his 
ferlerate colonel’s widow, old Lije crept off a hun- receipt.” 





‘but he is 


























Vl be afther kapin’ 
aid it yet.” 
‘as lie re- 














For the Companion, 


HOW PATTY’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 
WAS MADE. 


“Cut-cut-cadaweut,” cried the hen, 
"See, I have laid an egg, 
And there’s another, and a third, 
Ob, come at once, T beg! 
Come quickly, all these fresh egys take, 
For little Patty's birthday cake.” 





“Yea,” moo-ed the cow, 





he’s six years old,” 








(And how she knew, I cannot tell), 
“Tl give my very nicest milk, 
And most delicious cream as well. 





And with them, cook, please nothing make 
But little Patty's birthday cake.” 


Then James went out into the barn, 

And took out Dobbin 
from his stall. 

“Now we will to the vil. 
lage trot, 

To buy the raisins, nuts 
and all.” 

Old Dobbin gave Lis 
ears a shake,— 

He too might help to 
make the cake. 


And now cook set her. 
self to work, 

The cream she whipped, 
the eggs she beat, 
Citron and raisins stirr. 

ed in thick, 
With all that Patty liked 


to ent; 
And in the oven put to 
bake 
That most delicious 


birthday cake. 


Atlast then, Patty's cake 
was done, 

All rlehly seasoned 
through and through, 

With on the top six can. 
dies, and 

Her name spelt out in 
pink and blue 

So that there might be 





no mistake. 

Oh! what a lovely birth. 
day cake. 8. 
——+er-- 


For the Companton, 


THE RACCOON 
FERRYMAN. 


Billy and Bolly were 
up at daylight, and ran 
to the window. 

“Oh, it’s raining 
again!” they both cried. 
And they must ride 
through it all day, in 
the mail-carrier's open 
wagon, to get to the 
bay where they took the 
steamer! 

But Billy and Boliy did not mind it, for they 
had grown -used to rain during their visit at 
“Grandma's house,” in the Puget Sound country. 

Besides, they were going home, and now that 
the rainy season had set in on the Sound, these 
little mountaineers were homesick for brighter 
skies. 

They stopped at the post-office store to get the 
mailsack, and the storekeeper’s wife ran out to 
the wagon, all through the rain, with a shawl 
over her head. 

“What! You're not going to leave us?” she 
said to the two little boys. “Why, I thought you 
Were going to settle here! 

Neither knew what to reply, 
up, and said they were going 
loved the mountains, 

“Well,” said the storokeeper’s wife, “it’s a 
Tough road and they will be tired, and they must 
take this to help them over it.” And she slipped 
two paper bags of candy ont from under her 
shawl, and stuffed them in two bulging coat. 
pockets, 

All the way to the bay, the road ran throuzh 
the endless forest of firs and spruces; and every- 
where it was drip, drip from glooming boughs on 
fallen logs, and ferns that stood as high as the 
wagon-wheels, 

They came at last to the rope-ferry, and drove 
right on to the little ferry-boat, swinging to the 
big cable stretched across the river. 

The driver got down and held his horses" heads, 
for the boat had no guards. 

A man stood at the wheel that controlled the 
boat, and he hegan to turn it, and out they slid 
on the racing current, for the river was high from 
the rains, 

The man at the wheel was a big man, and had 
4 black beard that came to his waist. 





80 mamma spoke 
back because they 





Auy boy but Billy would have known a man 
with suet a beard could do anything with a bunt, 
and he was standing right close to Billy, too, for 
ou the little deck the wagon almost touched the 
wheel he was turning. 

But Billy conld not keep from shatting his 
yes when the water began to run by so fast on 
every side. 

“Don't be scared, Billy !"" said bold Bolivar. 
“The ferryman'tl make the boat go right.” 

The bearded man heard him. 

“The ferryman?" he said. “If you want to 
see the ferry man, look over there !"" 

The boys looked, and saw a raccoon sitting on 
8 bench on the opposite side of the boat, y 

They had never seen one before, and they were 
80 surprised now to be told he was the ferryman 
that they thought no more of danger. 

““Wateh out,” said the bearded man, gravely. 
“He will come for the fare in a minute,” 

Bolivar got out his purse. 

“He will not take money,” the bearded man 
said, peeping into Bolly's coat - pocket. “But 
wait; he will help hinself. Here he comes."* 

Tho “ferryman” jumped from the bench, and 
climbed on the wagon-seat, 

The two boys made way for him, and sniffing 
abouf, he put his funny black hands first in one 
Pocket, then another, until he found the candy 
bags. ‘Then he took his fare. 

“Oh, wo must have him ty take Lome with u: 
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For the Companion. 
BABY’S DINNER. 
Baby will not eat her dinner. 

Baby is a lttle sinner. 


Give It all to Kitty Cat, 
What will Baby say to that? 





—#-- 
For the Companion. 
ONE SMALL MAN’S PLAN. 


The “blue-line’ street-car stopped at the cor- 

ner, and a rather anxious-looking young woman 
' puta small boy inside. 

“Now, Rob,” she said, as she hurried out to 
the platform again, “don't lose that note I gave 
you; don’t take it out of your pocket at all.” 

‘o’mn,”’ said the little man, looking wistfully 
after his mother as the conductor pulled the strap, 
the driver unscrewed his brake, and the horses, 

| shaking their bells, trotted off with the car. 

“What's your name, Bub?” asked a mischiev- 
ous-looking young man sitting beside him. 

“Robert Cullen Deems,” he answered, politely. 

“Where are you going ?”” 

“To my grandma's.” 

«Let me seo that note in your pocket.”* 

The look of innocent surprise in the round face 
ought to have shamed the baby’s tormentor, Int 
he only said again, “Let me seo it.” 

“T tan't,” said Robert Cullen Deems. 

“See here, if you don't, I'll scare the horses 
and make them run away.” Tho little hoy cast 
an apprehensive look at the belled horses, but 
shodk his head. 

“Here, Bub, I'll give you this peach if you pull 
that note half-way out of your pocket.” 

The hoy did not reply, but some of the older 
people looked angry. 
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| suid the two boys when they bad landed safely. 
“What will you take for him ?"* 

The Yearded man shook his head. 

How could the ferry ran, he said, without the 
ferryman? They inust stay and settle on the 
iver, and then they could see him every day. 

But this could not be, and so they both shook 
the funny ferryman’s little black hands, and were 
sorry to say goud-by, they liked him su well. 

Mus. J. S. Oaxuino. 
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For the Companion, 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Ove Sabbath evening, not long ago, Edith was 
at the tea-table, and noticed some cheese on a 
Plate before her. “Mamma,” said she, “is that 
tho cheese we sang about in Sunday school to- 
day?” “AWhy,-no, Edith, you did not sing about 
cheose in Sunday school.” “Yes‘in, wedid. We 
sung ‘Bringing in the cheese." Which was her 
Tondering of the familiar “Bringing in the 
sheaves.” 








Ose day at luncheon Mamie was very greatly 
deligited with some honey which had been sont 
her by a friend who lives in the country and keeps 
bees. After eating a while in silence, she ex. 
Claimed, “Doesn't Mrs. Lepley teach her bees to 
make nice honey !"" 





Pleasuge beh 





cham, T'll give you this whole bag of 
peaches if you just show me the corner of your 
note,” said the tempter. The child turned away, 
as if he did not wish to hear any 
young man opened the bag, and held it out 





just where he could see and sinell the luscious | 


fruit. 

A look of distress came into the sweet little 
face; I believe Rob was afraid to trust himself, 
and when a man left his seat on the other side, to 
get off the car, the little boy slipped quickly 
down, left the temptation behind, and climbed 

| into the vacant place. 

A pair of prettily gloved hands began almost 
unconsciously to clap, and then everybody clapped 
and applauded until it might have alarmed Rob, 
if © young lady sitting by had not slipped her 

‘arm around him, and said with a sweet glow on 
her face: 

“Tell your mamma that we all congratulate 
her upon having a little man strong enough to 
Tosist temptation, and wise enough to run away 
from it.” 

I doubt if that long, hard message ever reached 
Rob's mother, but no matter, the note got to his 
grandmother withont ever coming out of his 
pocket. Eu 


——_~e— 


Litre Georgia was visiting a short time ago 

in a family who wero fond of lawn tennis, and 
saw for the first time a racket. 

She seized it the moment her eyes fell upon it, 
and began making mysterious passes across it 
with both hands. 

She labored at this till at last her patience gave 

| out, and sho threw down the racket in disgust, 
exclaiming: “I don’t see how yon can make any 
| music out of that kind of a fiddle.” 





ZABETH P. ALLAN. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc, 
1. 


cHARADE, 


My frst ts hunted by northern lake 
AT nny second wen cut their Aly 
My jehote full many a farnicr takes, 

v carry his grist to mill. 

















ing on hment, whose name, 
backwards or forwards, is still just the 
sume, 


A pote used In music, whose time doth proclatm, 
And backwards or forwards ‘tis still juat the arte. 


A beautiful sent, of very great fame, 
Aud backwards or forwards ‘tis still fust the «ame. 


revives cither f 











more, but the | 













1” shame, 
‘Wards or forwards ’tis «till just the «ame. 


My next you will Mud a 
ieminine name, 
And backwards oF for. 

1s Pele still just 
the same, 


A word which doth elvil 
affairs proclaln, 
And buckwards or" for. 
wards ‘the still just 

the sanie, 










NT. 
3 

CHAKADE. 

Yo first is 

zl oO daily 


Although my 
made for 
They're fe 


use it, 
And if 
m 





‘twere offered 
cp 








y should refuse 
And et to be deprived, 
oh, not 
There’s nobody would 
choose tt. 


My second ever ts the 
ype 


OF Innocence bucolic, 
And Hebto" heels enjoy 
a life 


That's tutt 
and frolic. 
Strange that my whole 
should alwaye menn 
confusion dfabulic, 


a 
NUMEMICAL ENIGMA, 


The : 
of 85 letters. 

From 1 to 77 gives the 
dying speech of af: 
tious French orator and 
statesman. 

From 78 to & gives the 
name of the above per. 
son, who was born in 
Mareh, 1741. 

The 


of frisk 








ewer con: tists 





, 2, 6, 1M, 17, 26, 
5,10 1s 2 voracious bird, 











33, 82, 45, 
counter: 


The 15, 84, 78, 35, 85, 73 
4s a string of shells used 
the native North Amer! 





ia 


as current 
Indians. 


money by 









7, 50, 40 ts to appear. 
+ 58, 49, 51, 70), Br, 20 Is realization. 
3, 27'ts the woof of cloth. 
i, 30, 29, 36, 50, 53 is the constituent part 








15, 46, 67, 66, 61 ts to send away. 
HM, 83, Sy a kind of tea. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Charles Sumner. 


2. 1. “To ery is human; to forgive, divine.” 
2. “The first blow makes the fray. 
“More haste, less speed.” 

. “A noble life keeps off wrinkles.” 

“A merctful man fs merciful to his beast.” 

“A dvowuing man will catch ata straw 

“Lively kittens make sober old cats." 

. “You cannot cateh old birds with chaff." 














9. “Truth ties ina well.” 

10 “Axe thinks all youth folly.” 

AL. “Lying rides on Webt’s back.” 
HUMAN 
Fi1Rat 
HASTE 
NOBLE 
BEAST 
BT Raw 
so BER 
CMA FE 
TRUTH 
0 Bohe ¥ 
RIDES 


Centrals—Mrs, Barbauld. 


3. You-ten-sill—Utensil. 


4 PAS STON BSUNDaAyY 
AcTons Us tros 
STOLE NILE 
Soe Dor 
Ike AN 
os Y 
N 
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28 € ion Is an illustrated week! 
The vom ee pene ‘Its subscription price is 1s 
a year, payment in advance, in i ‘he cauts 
ixteen pages are often given its sub- 
Tweeters ino single weekiy ‘nase of the paper. All 
additional es over eight which is the number 
iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
biishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. ane 
for The Companion, when sen 
Payment outd ba made tae Post-ortice Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
‘WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters ‘whenever requested to 
do 80. 
Id never be sent through the mail. It Is 
Ser at uns tov wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. . sit ¥ 
‘tes are not a safe means of sending money. 
pa ae ‘can. collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, ‘the money, ‘cannot be re- 
covered, a8 no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do s0 at their own 
risk. 
_—Three weeks are req! 
Renew t'imoney by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription {fs paid, can be changed. 2 
..—Remember that the publishers 
ance assed by letter when a subscriber wishes 
iis paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 
hs your pnper will not enable us to dis- 
Reto rqaus ites we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address Is given. a 
‘ive the name of the Post-office to whit 
Alwage goer ig sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this Is done. 
Letters should be addressed to 
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For the Companion. 
VACCINATION AND RE-VACCINATION. 


The tendency of small-pox to reappear as an 
epidemic from time to time fs noticeable even in 
countries where vaccination prevails and Is some- 
what thoroughly enforced. 

‘Are we, then, to infer that vaccination is a fail. 
ure, as some persons contend? By no means; the 
carefully gathered facts of all lands prove the 
reverse. For instance, in the great epidemic in 


Sheffield, England, four years ago, vaccinated | 


children were seen to be twenty times as safe 
from an attack as the unvaccinated, and nearly five 
hundred times less Hable to a fatal result. Three 
things, however, seem to be established : 

(1.) Some persons have a susceptibility to small. 
pox which is not readily overcome, either by vaccl- 
nation, or by a previous attack of the disease. A 
Sister of Charity, who had been successfully vaccl- 
nated in childhood, had a severe attack of small. 
pox at the age of thirteen. Four years later she 
was again successfully vaccinated, and still again 
in adult age. Persons have been known to take 
the digease several times. 

(2.) During an epidemic of small-pox, the sus. 
ceptibility to it is greatly Increased. Persons who, 
In ordinary circumstances, might be exposed to 
the disease with little risk, will often take {treadily 
during its prevalence. 


(B.) Vaccination, as a general fact, loses Its pro- § 


tective power after a few years, especially prior 
to adult age. In the Shefield epidemic it was 
found that the safety of the twice-vaccinated was 
twelve times as great as that of those who had 
been vaccinated only once. 

Every child should be vaccinated in Infancy, and 
again at the age, say, of seven. It is safer to re- 
peat the operation again in youth, if an epidemic 
Is prevailing; but in every case it should be re- 
peated after adult age 1s reached. 

Vaccination should be compulsory. Where it is 
voluntary, tens of thousands of persons neglect it. 
In Berlin, under compulsory vaccination and re- 


vaccination, deaths from small-pox are less than | 


two per cent.; in Paris, under voluntary yaccina- 
tion, they are nearly twenty-nine per cent. The 
change in Germany from voluntary to compulsory 
vaccination reduced the death-rate from this dis- 
ease from thirty-four per cent. to two per cent. 
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HE REMEMBERED. 


A gentleman who is a great traveller, and who ts 
always accompanied in hia wanderings by a bull- 
terrier to which he 1s much attached, arrived one 
day last eummer in the city of Florence. His dog 
was for some reason entrusted to the care of a 
porter at the station, and in the excitement of the 
crowd and under the unusual experience of being 
separated from his master, who generally kept the 
animal with him, Bruno was moved to make his 
escape. 

‘The most careful search was made, and before 


going to his hotel the traveller went to the police | 


station to notlfy the gens d’armes of his loss. It 
waa more than an hour before he reached his hotel. 
When he got there he spoke of his loss, go that if 
anything was heard of the dog it would be under. 
stood that the animal belonged to him. To his 
astonishment the porter sald: 

“But your dog Is here, sir. He came before you, 
and we did not know to whom he belonged.” 


“The dog is here!” repeated the gentleman in | 


surprise. “How came he here?” 

“He ran in, sir, about half an hour ago, and after 
snufting about the office for a little, he ran upstairs. 
I gave orders to have him driven out, but the boys 
have been busy, and he {s up there somewhere 
now.” 

The traveller, of course, went upstairs at once, 
und there on the mat before the chamber numbered 
forty-four lay Bruno, who sprang up with the 
most frantic demonstrations of delight at finding 
his master again. 


The gentleman remembered that two years pre- 
vious he had been with the dog in Florence, and 
had stayed at this hotel. He did not remember 
that he had occupied this particular room; but on 
reference to the hotel register euch was found to 


be the fact. 

‘The dog had remembered not only the hotel but 
the chamber, and when he found himself lost in 
strange clty he at once ran to the place where he 
and hia master had been together before. 


—_—+— 


ONLY ONE SAVED. 


Almost every dweller by Maine's rock-bound 
coast has heard that dreaded sound, so graphically 
described by Mrs. Thaxter: 


ba ing dawned, above the din 
gpa oma areas ea! 
Another! We who sat within 
‘Answered with cries each one.” 


Mr. 8. A. Drake tells, in “The Pine-Tree Coast,” 
the story of a shipwreck on Cutts Island, in which 
all on board perished except the first mate. 


The brig Hattie Eaton was caught in the equinoc- 
tial Je of March, 1878. Captain Cook, seeing 
that his vessel was driving on a lee-shore, steered 
for a strip of smooth water among the’ roaring 
breakers. A huge wave lifted the brig, and lett 
her wedged between two rocks, a few cables’ 
lengths cron the shore. The seas flooded her deck 
and pounded her to pieces. 

People ran up ‘and down the beach, eager to aid 
but were prevented by the eurf, which threatened 
certain death to any who attempted to reach the 
doomed vessel. 

The brave, cool captain worked hig way out over 
the bow, where he could be heard by those on 
shore, and shouted farewell messages to his wife 
and the owners, till a wave swept him away. 

‘One by one the crew were torn from the brig and 
dashed upon the rocks. At last only one man re. 
mained on board—he held a place at the bow. 

The sight roused the shoremen to attempt his 
rescuc. Faking hold of hands, they rushed out in 
the wake of a receding wave. The foremost man 
| of the ving chain got near the brig, and held out 

his hand. Tt was seized by the mate, who, more 
dead than alive, was dragged ashore. 
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MUCH PASSING. 


When a stranger comes upon a person living in 
a lonely place, he is usually struck by the complete | 
jAdentification of the man with his locality, and the 
‘effect is often droll enough: An illustration of 
this Is given In a scrap of conversation between a 


jhildren often look pale and sick from no other 

ane than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give 

“Brown's Vermifuge Conytts,” a simple remedy. (Adv. 
——— 


J.adies’ Underwear should be made from Kine 
Pamir CaMBric, LAWNs and Naixsooxs, Send stamp 
for samples, King Philip Mills, Worth 8t., N.Y. [4dv. 


—_—_—_—_—_—— 
ON EASY. 
BICYCLES. Fayence 
2d hands Lowest 
All makes new or an 
teed. f-nd for cate and 
_tavomoney, Roose, flasord 05,8 6t Poorstil_ 
-keeper’s Ledger-closing Chart. 
Sneek the Representative Accounts, Inveutorles, 
‘Transfers, Profit and Loss and division of same, also 
Inventories brought down, books opened. Chart jug: 
trated and explained, work proved; the ledger is c 
by it, thus avolding errors, Malled, on receipt of §1.0- 


\d published by J. W. SEYMO! 
CRY Book keeper, 07 Stato St, Saratoga, N. 


A Mineral Spring 
in Every Household! 


Not everybody can visit the Spas of Europe, the most 
famous of all which is Carlsbad, and which has been 
known for centuries for its healing properties; but 











shape of the CARLSBAD SFRUDEL Sat, which Is evap- 
orated from the Sprudel Spring at Carlsbad, and ex- 
ported to the United States. 





| traveller and a man who lived in an isolated house 


“on a Western prairie. 


“You must find it terribly lonely here,” observed 
the visitor, who was prospecting, with a view to 
establishing a cattle ranch. ‘1 euppoze there ie 

{never any passing?” i 
“Oh yes,” was the reply, “sometimes there is | 

considerable. Why, only day before yesterday 

there was three hundred went by.” ' 
“Three hundred people!” the visitor exclaimed, 

im amazement. “I shouldn't have thought it possi: 
ion 

“Oh, not people,” said the other, equally sur- 
prised at belng’ so mistaken. “Thiree hundred 
ead of cattle.” 

| “I see,” the stranger answered, amiling at his 
own error. “I have not become partof the coun. , 
try yet, or J should have known what you meant.” 





ees 

BREAKING IT GENTLY. | 
In the province of Holstein, noted for its supe 

rior breed of cattle, the country people are not 

jonly very thrifty but exceedingly fond of their 

cows, ae may be gathered from the following char: 

i 





acteristic story : 


Farmer Jan was walking aadly down the road 
one day when the village pastor met him. 

“Why go ead, Farmer Jan?” anid the pastor. 

“Ah, Lhave a sad errand, pastor,” atid Jan. | 

“What is it?” 

“Farmer Henrik’s cow ts dead in my pasture, 
and I'am on my way to tell him.” 

“A hard task, Jan.” 

“Indeed it is. But I shall break it to him gently.” 

‘How will you do that?” 

“I shall teif him firet that it is his mother who is 
dead; and then, having opened the way for sadder | 
news still, I shall tell him that tt is not his mother, 
but the cow!” 





—+_—_. 


NEW VEGETABLES. 


The soll of Nebraska surely exhibits some queer 
freaks as a result of dry weather, ifthe little fel- 
low mentioned below ts to be believed. 


An almost total fatlure of crops caused the dis 
play of farm products at a county fair in western 
| Nebraska to be very limited this rear. Little 
| Georgie had been to the fair with bis papa, and 
! came home disgusted, and exclaimed, with much 
indignation : 
,,,Why, mamma, there wasn’t a single thing in 
the vegetable department, except a goose and two 
glasses of jelly!" 


as. 
WHAT KILLED HIM. 


A typographical error 1s thus accounted for by 
the Whiteside Herald: 


uCompositor : That now reporter spells “victuals” 
Foremay Yes, he’s fresh. Make it right, and 
put the item in here. We in 
Rage ‘alex must get to press in just 
he item was put in place, a \s y 
wg pun Put Im place, and this Is the way 
«The verdict of the coroner’s jury was that the 
deceased came to his death fi ect a 
gunshot wound ja his vietuals.” ihe ees os 








The CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT (powder form) is an 
excelient aperient, laxative and diuretic. It clears the | 
complexion and purifies the blood. It is of great bene- 
fit in temporary and habitual constipation, liver and 
kidney diseases, chronic catarrh of the stomach and 
bowels, rheumatism and gout, etc., and should be used 
early in the morning before breakfast. Care must be 
exercised to obtain the genuine article, which is im- 
ported In round bottles. Each bottle comes in a paper 
cartoon. Write for pamphlet. Price per bottle, 75 cts. 
Sent by mall securely packed, $1.00. 


every one can have the Spa on bis sideboard in the | 


OLD FASHIONED 
Rubber Garden Hose 
is the Best 
because it contains 
more rubber 
than the New “Makes,” 
and with care 
will last 5 or 6 years. 


. INSIST on getting Our Hose, marked 
(16-CENT BLUE BRAND) on every length. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CoO., 
Rubber Belting and Packing. 


Bostox, CHicago, SaN FRraxch 


TTA ATETEEEETE ETHER AMN 


GUCCESS 


——— WITH 


* FLOWERS 


Our customers’ Success is our Success; our: 
prosperity depends on buyers being satisfied; 
with the prices paid; with the condition of 
orders on arrival; with the results after plant- 
‘ing. Our ROSES, Popular Flowers, Bulbs 
and Seeds, are therefore the best that: 
‘care and skill can produce. OUR NEW 
GUIDE, 124 pages, describes upwards of 
2,000 varieties—classification original; helps: 
the buyer—FREE, It will profit you to 
send a postal card for it to-day. Orders for a: 
single packet of Seed or 1,000 Roses equal-; 
ly welcome, Everything by mail post paid, 
safe arrival guaranteed to all Post Offices. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD Co. 


Rose Growers and Seedsmen, 


WEST GROVE, PA. 


sR) YAY 


NO TREES: 




























“and bear 
see" Fruite and Fruit Trees,” 
n, At least we tried to get out 
‘Of tne rat, Others say we succeeded, Am. Garden says: 
Novel and wse/u!, Discusses methods, stocks, whole: 
mere 





like whole root tre: 
anew thing under th 





Piece roote, commercial orchards, to the point. Fu 
Cutt: Chuck fall of just the information one wants. Am. 
‘Agr: Ot aperia! interest, Furm.Journal: Very instructive. 
Orange Judd Farmer: Ably written, Affords trastworthy 
information for every one growing fruit of any kind, 7 
Hort: ‘The author is x bard hitter, Farm and Home: We 
commend it to all. Rural World: Most valuable. Pratrie 
Farmer: Deserves careful study. Geo. A. Sweet, Pres't, 
Am. Ass'n Nurserymen: Noone is doing more for ourtrue 
jatoreste then Stark Bros. Cul Fruit Grower: Surprising 
ow prices, ‘Trees (whole root and piece root), Roses, r 
atts eorrthing, No larger toc ." No better. 
jo cheaper. STARK BROS, inna, M 























EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agents, | 


6 Barclay Street, New York. 





GERANIUM “BRU 


France. and is the beginning of a new and distinct clas: 
ties. “The plant redounds in vitor: foline strom, serie 
milion red of the most plensing shale 
ceptionally 
compact, dense growth, and has ait the 
The flowe HH ae ve 
tive in appearances 
the base of the petals 
embodies all the ndvant 
and beauty of t 
cranium in abed or clump. and it will dellht 
asing color. Price, 25 Cents; 3 for 50 Cents; 8 for 


FOR 75 CENTS ! WILL SEND 


The flowers are at 


Itis of the 


hoice Chrysanthemums, or 12 C 





eae 


SOMETHING FUNNY. 


When a boy wants a favor very much indeed, he 
can generally find a way to express himself. 

Litt'e Charley asked hi r to talk 
one comely ied ble mother to talk to him, 
“How can 1?” she anawe: Sac vty Be 
am busy baking these ples ou Fgeiee | 

‘Well, you might say, ‘Charley, won't you have 


ie? "Phat woul rs route 
pigh that would be very funny for you.”—New 








—_—+—_ 


‘A PERFECTLY simple and innocent remark 
have a queer sound, as w! r up 
hares, queer, sou hen a lady wound up a 





my feet are so cold 
Poo ASCE ARS G0 wold that 1 ean hanlly’ ho 








“Now 1 must eay oud by, for | 
the | 


beautiful Flower Seeds, or 20 pac 





Best 


37 YEARS. 2 


hu 
borne in immense spherical balls, often measu 


d ities thatgo’ to make the perfect bedder that it i 
of this Geranium is a happy consummation of what it sh oe 







cke 01 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS AND PLANTS MAILED FREE, 


CHARLES A, REESER, INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


A child can tune a Violin with 
these Pegs. $2.00 per Set, with 
tools for Hitting to any Violin’ 

8. W. WILCOX, MicForn, Mass. 


This maxnifeent Geraninny 6 the 
roditet ot at 
We consider this tho bi 
dot pertoct habit 
Perfect in shape, color a 
jeht Inches: ind 


A 59 The Giant Among Geraniums, 


a bright ver- 
1s trusses OX 
Tt makes a 


hould be to bloom freely and to be the most effes- 
of all) only the double form takes pla 
ame tim 
sof the singles, the 
and b 
more of this 
ie Foliage and 


nse stoek of this variety 
you the summer throw; 
$1.00 or 12 for $1.25. 


FREE BY MAIL, Ailstrone Flowering 


with its 


weringe ims, or 12 Single Flowerin 0 


oleus, or 12 Basket or Vase Plants, oF 
Vegetable Seed 


Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Efe, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Over 150 pages illustrating and_describing one ze 
and best assorted stocks of MSods rye ind Plants in’ the US 


and Plants in the U. 8. 





jue for the money i t Tested Novelties and Speci 
Pow Priced Colt y in our Tested Novelties and Special 


5 GREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Painesyille, Ohio. 
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For the Companion. 


THROWN ON HER OWN RESOURCES. 
By Mary A. Livermore. 


Third Paper. 


In no particular has the condi of women 
changed so greatly for the better, during the last 
twenty-five years, as in their increased uppurtuni- 
ties for self-support. 

Fifty years ago the only occupations open to 
women who were obliged to maintain themselves 
were teaching, millinery, dress-making, tailoring, 
household service, factory work, and plain sew- 
ing. The available occupations had increased to 
twenty-seven in 1860, the year before the out- 
break of the Civil War. 

A few months ago, the Chief of the National 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor published a report 
in which he stated the number of employments 
open to women at the prosent time to be three 
hundred and forty-two. 

It is possible for the young woman of to-day, 
with average ability and average force of charac- 
ter, to find remunerative employment. Her com- 
pensation will be small at first, but by conscien- 
tious work, and by fitting herself to do something 
better, she will become more valuable, and 
will command better pay. 

In all Northern cities and large towns, 
there are organizations which endeavor to 
increase the industrial ability of young 
women who aspire to better work than 
they are doing and to larger wages. 

In the Working Girls’ Clubs, the Helping 
Hand Societies, the Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union, I have found girls 
learning to make button-holes; hard at 
work, with cash-book in hand, at mental 
arithmnetic, fitting to be cashiers; taking 
lessons in penmanship, and also in gram- 
mar, for the correction of defects in chi- 
rography and colloquial speech—all with 
reference to obtaining a higher place in the 
world of work, 

Two young girls, orphaned, poor and 
friendless, came to Boston a year ago in 
quest of employment. They found it in 
one of the dry goods stores, but were paid 
only two dollars cach per week. Renting a cheap 
and poor apartment, and carefully hushanding 
the little store of money and household conve- 
niences they brought with them, they joined a 
Working 1s’ Club, were trained for more valn- 
able service than that performed by cash girls, 
and now receive each five dollars a week as 
saleswomen, with a cheerful determination to du 
better yet. 

A young girl of my acquaintance ina suburban 
town was orphaned some three years ago by the 
death of her father, who had supported himself 
and daughter on a salary that was barely sufficient 
for their daily needs. 

Only sixteen years old, penniless, without rela- 
tives who could aid her, and untrained in any 
remunerative industry, her outlook was dreary. 
But she hud good health, a good grammar-school 
education, energy and courage. 

The sale of household goods and of a few val- 
uables belonging to her father, which she could 
not afford to keep, brought her a little money. 
She obtained a temporary home with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, in Boston, where, 
at moderate cost, she was furnished most excel- 
lent accommodations. 

She entered a business school to learn type- 

writing, and, quick to learn, mado such rapid 
Progress that in a few months she began to earn 
a little money by occasional jobs of copying 
which she solicited. 
Then she made the discovery that she would he 
ble to a better position if she united stenogra- 
phy with type-writing. Unhesitatingly she bent 
all her energies to the acquisition of this art. For 
nearly a year she has been entrusted with almost 
the entire correspondence of a business house in 
one of the inland cities of Massachusetts. 

One ef the firm dictates replies to the letters 
that are received by every mail, which the lady 
clerk takes down as rapidly as they are spoken, 
copies them in correct style upon the type-writer, 
and takes them to the office for the signature of 

















the firm. Her bargain was for twelve dollars a | 


week the first year, but her salary is to be in- 
creased, for her painstaking experience has 
greatly enhanced her value to the establishment. 

I know another young girl, of nearly the same 
age, who, with a younger invalid brother, was 
left even more destitute, with less of health, 
education and ability. A maiden aunt, herself 
Very poor, recvived the twain into her humble 
home. 

This girl was a fair hand-scamstress, and a very 
good sewing-machine operator. By the joint con- 
tributions of friends she became the owner of a 
sewing-machine, and timidly sought employment. 

A few women of philanthropic spirit aided her 
in her quest, and work found its way to her. 
Sometimes she went out to families to sew by the 





day, sometimes it camo to her by the pieco, to be 
doue at her home, 

| It was impossible for her not to do her very 
best in any work that came to her hands, for she 
Possessed that kind of conscience which com- 
pelled it. Whoever employed her once was sure 
to engage her a second time, and she began tu 
number among her employers, regular customers, 
who engaged her to come to their houses to sew 
by the week. 

By and by she was persuaded to acquaint her- 
self with the best methods of cutting and fitting 
ladies’ dresses and children’s garments. This 
added new interest to her work. She developed 
artistic skill in planning and making dresses for 
children, while her passionate love for them wave 
her great joy in the work. 

Her health has improved, she has grown hap- 
pier, brighter and prettier, the demand for her 
services is beyond her ability and time, her com- 
pensation is never less than two dollars a day, 
and the poor little home, with its beloved inmates, 
has taken on new life. 

Thero are numerons instances of young girls 

















Starting again for Uncle Sidney's. 


unable to leave their homes on account of duties 
there which require their presence. A young girl 
in Vermont, into whose care was given a blind 
mother and a paralytic father, needed most 
urgently an addition to the family income. In 
the little village where she lived it was impossible 
to procure it. 

Tn despair, and with profuse and unneeded 
apologies, she sent me several pots of fruit jellies, 
jams and marmalades, which she wished me to 
examine, and tell her how she could convert them 
into money. I found customers who immediately 
bought all her domestic wares, they were so ex- 
cellent; and as her manufactures increased, they 
found additional purchasers for her dainties, who 
paid for them the price she asked. 

Another girl, similarly anchored to her home 
by heavy cares, was in desperate need of money, 
and yet seemed to be lacking in gifts by which it 
is acquired. 

She applied to several families in the town who 
were in good circumstances, to be engaged to 
repair weekly the family wardrobe, and the table 
and bed linen. 

To test her ability, she was at first employed in 
mending stockings, and carried home with her on 
the first application forty-one pairs of hose, all 
needing repair, gathered from eight households. 
She executed this uninteresting work so well that 
she was trusted still further. 

She has pursued this occupation for at least a 
dozen years. The repairing of clegant dresses, 
the re-bosoming and re-cuffing of fine shirts, the 
mending of lace curtains, with other like work, 
requiring care and patience, all find their way to 
her hands, ag well as the coarser work of repair- 
ing the family wardrobe. 

She has elevated her nondescript employment 
into a business, devotes her whole time to it, and 
has succeeded so well that sho now has in a 
savings-hank, laid by for “a rainy day," a small 
amount which is constantly increasing. 

I recall another instance of a young girl, living 
ona Massachusetts farm, whom duty held to the 
homestead for the sake of her parents and a 
brother whom they were carrying through college. 
She got permission of her father to carry out 
some ambitious plans she had conceived, of rais- 
ing fine breeds of poultry. 

She made her first hennery herself, rude but 
serviceable. She bought the best books on 
poultry-raising, and studied the business. She 
has prospered, enlarged her henneries, found 
ready customers and good prices for eggs, spring 
chickens and Thanksgiving poultry, and her 
profits year before last were nearly five hundred 
dollars. 

I was told of another instance, on a recent visit 
to Dighton, Massachusetts, where two girls had 
achieved great success in the culture of straw- 


















| berries, having cleared jointly, the year before, 
lover one thousand dollars. They had, however, 
been trained to the employment. 


| Whether one lives in the city or country, the 





Boylston Street, Boston, will undertake to sell in 
their Exchange any articles made by women and 
girls, for which they cannot elsewhere find a 

| market. 

| Any useful or fancy articles, decorated china 

jand pottery, wares necessary to the toilet or for 

j travelling, dainty gifts for anniversary and hirth- 
day occasions,—these are always acceptable, if 

| well done, and if possible will be sold at the valua- 
tion of the manufacturer, with a ten per cent. 

| commission deducted, to defray the cost of selling. 

{Women and girls carry thither for sale bread 

‘and cake of their manufacture, jellies, crumpets, 

| pressed meats, and all other kinds of portable 

‘ dainties, which are always good. The demand in 

' this department exceeds the suppl 

‘Let me, in closing, assert my life-long convie- 

| tion that every girl, rich or poor, should he trained 
to self-support. No matter what a girl’s accom- 

plishments may be, she is not 





thoroughly educated unless she is 
taught some profession, trade, busi- 
ness, or remunerative industr 


by 
earn her living, if itbe 





which she 0 





essary, Let 
every girl, whether 
“thrown on her own 
resources” or not, understand that never 

have women and girls had such oppor- 

tunities for self-support as at the present time. 

Never have women heen so banded together 
to help one another as to-day; and never has it 
been so important that girls should do conseien- 

, tious and thorongh work as now, that they may 
| hold all the advantages that have been gained 
| for them, and that others may follow. 

For the first step toward advancement in profit- 
able employment is to do that well and thoroughly 
that comes first to hand, no matter how humble 
the work may be. 





——+o—__— 


For the Companion. 


OVER TO UNCLE SIDNEY’S. 


“Going over to Uncle Sidnoy's” was one of the 
| bright spots in a lonely boyhood. 

Uncle Sidney lived not far from the ‘great 
river,” as the old people of the county quaintly 
styled the Androscoggin. How many attractions 
his farm had! To say nothing of Doat, a stout 
‘lad of abont my own age, and iy other consins, 
| girls, who at that period of my life did not count, 

there were a foxhound, two Guinea-hens, a horse 
that we could ride, two trout brooks, a flock of 
Reese, two large old barns to climb in, hens’ nests 
to hunt, calves to yoke and sheep to salt. It was 
a boy's paradise. 
But alas! the distance from my home was 
‘nearly twenty miles, and the way was by many a 
devious country road. I could go only once a 





year, or twice at inost, when lucky opportunities 
and my personal behavior chanced to open the 
wa} 








If you will he a good hoy and work well till 
the last of April, you may go over to Uncle 
Sidney's, perhaps. 

Thus spake darkly the family oracle. The 
“perhaps” was depressing. Yet even with that 
black shadow of doubt across the sunshine of 
hope, it was worth a great effort; for a visit to 
Uncle Sidney's meant four or five days of un- 
alloyed 
| Even when Doat was obliged to work a few 
hours of the day, there was time for several enter- 
prises, great to us, expeditions, jaunts, hunts, 
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‘and two or three games of “I spy"’ and “hide and 
coop.” 

| _Itwas on one of these infrequent visits at Uncle 

| Sidney's that the following adventure took place. 

At dinner on the second day of my visit, my 
uncle said to Doat, “Eli Bartlett, who lives over 
| at Kimball's Mill, on Stony Brook, has offered to 

let me have a duzen of his new buff Cochin eggs 
‘to set. I want you to take the horse and wagon 

and go over after them this afternoon. 

“Dear me! are you going to pay the awful 
price Bartlett asks for those eggs, Sidney ?"* cried 
Aunt Cordelia. 

“Wal, "Delia, the last time I saw him, he said 
ho would take off a little from the two dollars 
| that he's usually asked,” replied Uncle Sidney. 
| “I guess they're really a fine breed of hens,” he 
added. 

“T should think they ought to be, at two dollars 
| a dozen for the eggs!” exclaimed Aunt Cordelia. 
|\tAnd it’s fully eight miles over there, and a 

dreadful roundabout road, too. 1 don't believe 
Doat can find the way.” 
| «Humph! T guess I can!” eried Doat, who 
| Was elatod with the idea of the trip. “Anyway, 
cousin and I have tongues in our heads and can 
| inquire. 
| «I'm going to give them a map, ona piece of 
board,” said Uncle Sidney; “a map of the road 
and all the turns and the forks with other roads. 
If they follow the map they can't miss the way. 

We took a half-bushel measure, filled with 
oats, in which to pack the precious eggs; and 
after some time spent over it Uncle Sidney handed 
usa bit of planed bass-wood board on which he 
had drawn, with a pencil, a map that somewhat 
resembled the diagram given below. 

“This long line is the road you are to follow,” 
said Uncle Sidney ; “‘and these short lines leading 
off from it are roads which you mustn't take. 
You keep to the right all the way over there. It 
is the last house before you come to the sawiill. 
The little crosses are places where there are 
houses beside the road. Now inind the map, 
boys, and you can’t miss oe 

Doat took the reins to drive old Dolly. 1 held 
the board map, and we set off in great glee. 

Two boys of our age, with a horse to drive, are 
not often in low spirits. Our heads were up. 
We hallooed to all the boys we saw on the road 
or in the fields, whistled to all the dogs, yorred at 
all the cats, cackled to all the roosters and 
ganders, and when in the woods a partridge flew 
up beside the way, oh, how we longed for a gun! 

Everything that stirred we saw. I believe we 
killed two snakes, and we saw two big hen- 
hawks. 

Spring was now at hand; the afternoon was 
warm, and only in the woods a few little patches 
of ice remained frori the winter snows. The 
whole drive of eight miles was one long streak of 
enjoyment. 

Thanks to the map, which we consulted at 
every turn and fork of the road, there was no 
difficulty in finding the way to Eli Bartlett's, 
although, owing to our many halts, we did not 
arrive there until about four o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Bartlett was away from home, but Mrs. 
Bartlett sold us the dozen eggs, for which she ex- 
acted the sum of a dollar and eighty-five cents. 
This she declared was quite too little, since her 
husband had paid ten dollars for three buff Cochin 
chickens. 

She showed us how to pack the eggs; but before 
starting for home, we ran down the hill to look 
atthe sawmill, where an upright saw was dancing 
merrily, up and down, through a spruce log, and 
at the water-wheel underneath. 

We stayed so long at the mill that Mrs. Bartlett 
came down the hill to call us. 

“You've a long way to go, and must drive 
carefully,” said she. “I think you'd better be 
going. It will be dark before you get home.” 

‘The mill men told us that we could eave two 
miles’ travel by taking a now road from the mill 
up through the woods. “It comes out into the 
old road close hy the Widow Green's farm,” they 
explained to us. 

We decided to take the new road, so we drove 
down to the mill and turned 
into it. The position and the 
relation of the new road to 
the old road are indicated by 
the dotted line in the dia- 
gram. 

‘The new road led through 
pine woods. It was not a 
well - beaten thoroughfare, 
and we drove slowly, having 
the welfare of those precious 
eggs at heart. 

Of course our board-map 
was of no use tous here. We came to one cross- 
road, and after a time to another, I thought that 
this must be the “old road;" and that we ought 
to turn to the left. 

“But where's the Widow Green's place?” said 
Doat. 

There were no buildings in sight near the turn. 
We heurd afterward that they were hidden by a 
chunp of pines a little way along the old road. 
After some hesitation we drove on, crossing our 
proper ronte, and continued along a road—as will 
he seen from the diagnan—whieh led, still through 
pine woods, down into the valley of the “great 
river.” 

By this time the sun had set; and after going on 
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for a considerable time, our courage and our 
spirits began to fail us, with the dusk and the un- 
certainty. 

We strained our eyes for some signs of a turn to 
the left; but still the rond led on and on through 
what seemed endless woods. 

‘At last we saw, or fancied we saw, n turk object 
run across the road, at a little distance in advance. 
Fearing that it was a bear, we were much inclined 
to turn the horse and go buck; for old Dolly did 
not show much spirit on this road. 

Wo came to a halt. Doat proposed that we 
should keep ona little way further, while I counted 
three hundred, slowly, and then, if we did not come 
to a turn, that we should go back. He whipped up 
and I began to count, slowly. 

But before I had quite reached three hundred, 
we heard shouting ahead. The sound of human 
voices in the darkened woodland cheered us up 80 
much that we resolved to go on and inquire our 
way. 

The road led at once down a long bill. We saw 
afire ahead, and what, in the obscurity, appeared 
tu be a wide, open place, where we caught the 
gleam of water. Dark forms, as of men, fitted 1p 
front of the fire; and again a lung halloo woke the 
forest echoes. 

“You don’t suppose they're Indians, do you 
asked Doat. 

He was not at all sure, but he did not think they 
were real Indians. 

‘The old horse plodded along; and as we drew 
near the men, who were gathered about the fire, 
iwo of them saw us and ran toward us with a wild 
whoop. They seized the horse by the bit and 
pulled him up into the fire-light. 

Thereupon a dozen or fifteen rough-looking 
fellows rose up, and after staring at us. a moment, 
burst out in a loud laugh, followed by another wild 
whoop. 

They were a gang of river-drivers, or lumber- 
men, in charge of a “drive” of logs going down 
the river. No doubt, after reaching this place in 
the afternoon, one of their number had paid a visit 
to the much too “accommodating” town liquor. 
agent, and had returned with a large jug- 

At his best, a genuine river-driver is not often a 
gentie-mannered person; and an intoxicated river- 
driver is sometimes a dangerous character. By 
the time we arrived, the men had passed consider- 
ably under the influence of the stuff they had been 
drinking. 

Earlier In the evening they had been to a brook 
hard by, and caught a great number of “suckers” — 
large, fat fish, weighing three or four pounds 
apiece. Three frying-pans were upon the coals, 
and bread was cooking in a tin “baker” nearly six 
feet long, on the other side, Pending these prepa- 
uations, the men were passing the jug, dancing, 
shouting, aud brandishing their “peevy-hooks.” 

It was into the hands of these Philistines of the 
«great river” that Doat and I had fallen. 

‘They crowded around the wagon. “Hooray, 
bub! one shouted. “Glad to see ye! Git right 
out and walk Into the parlor! We'll unharness 
your hogs.” 

Before Doat or I could remonstrate, they had 
lifted us both off the wagon-seat, aud bad old Dolly 
out of the shafts. 

We tried to tell them that we were lost and that 
we wantei to find our way home, but no one would 
listen. They caught us up bodily and seated us 
ona big box, with a lid and padlock, called a 
“wangin,” In which the riverairivers transport 
their tools and camp kit. 

They danced about us, slapped us on the back 
and shouted in our ears. I was terribly frightened, 
for 1 had no doubt they were ull crazy. One of 
them caught sight of the half-bushel with the oats, 
and ran to set it before old Dolly, who had been 
hitched tu a tree hard by. 

“Xo, no!” screamed Doat. 
that. There are eggs in there!” 

“Aigs! alga!” cried the man, swaying about and 
stirring the oats with one hand. “So they be! so 
they be! Let’s bile ’em, boys 

0! no! no!” screamed Doat, rushing up. 
“They're buff Cochin eggs, worth two dollars a 
dozen!” 

At this the noisy crew laughed loud and long. 
But “Bile ’em! bile 'em!” was still the cry. One 
brought a kettle, and another, with unsteady 
hands, began to put the eggs into It. Doat tried to 
take them away, and then the good-humor of the 
intoxicated men turned to ferocity. Several of 
them sprang up to seize him, uttering threats. 

Doat started to run back along the road, but 
three or four of the crew gave chase, one snatching 
up a brand from the fire. 

1 dared not stir from the ‘“wangin.” They 
caught Doat, and dragged him back to the fire. 

“Put him into the wangin!” some one said. This 
suggestion pleased the humor of the others, and 
they pulled me off the box, threw epen the lid, and 
thrust Doat down into it. Frightened almost out 
of his senses at the {dea of being shut up in such a 
place, Doat screamed and kicked; but in he went, 
and down came the lid. 

“Oh, let me out! let me out! 1 shall smother!" 
screamed Doat. Tearing thie last complatut, two 
of the men holsted the lid, with me upon it, to 
xive him alr. This they continued to do at inter. 
vals, for several of the gang were not so tipsy as 
to have parted with all prudence. By and by they 
put a block under the lid, and let Doat peer out. 

But they boiled the precious eggs, and ate them 
with their fried suckers and a great molasses 
sweeLcake, hot from the tin baking-oven. 

At sight of the food and the eating, Doat and I 
stopped crying and looked on with sume little 
reviving interest in Mfe, for we were hungry. 
After a time one of the men who had lifted the lid 
brought a generous piece of sweet-cake to me. 1 
found it 80 good that my tears dried for the time, 
and 1 passed some mouthfuls from it under the lid 
tw Doat. 

At last they offered to let Doat out, if he would 
be “a good boy,” which he eagerly promised. He 
was allowed to sit on the “wangin” beside me 
again. Then we had more sweet-cake. 

But as soon as they had finished their supper the 
jug was broucht out again, and great hilarity fol- 
lowed. They ran races, and hauled our wagon 
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around the fire. ‘Then they began to ride old 
Dolly, on some sort of wager, up aud down the 
road, one after another. Que tried to ride stand- 
ing on her back, “circus fashion,” but fell off re- 
peatedly. 

1 think it must have been midnight before the 
carousing flagged. At last the one who had given 
us the sweet-cake declared, in thick tones, that 
it “was time lil’ boys was abed.” He threw down 
some old coats behind the “wangin,” and told 
tus that we could lic there. He brought a blanket, 
two, and spread it over us; and from some strange 
freak of memory—memory of a boyhvod, it may 
be, when he had known better associations—he sat 
on the “wangin” and made us eay our prayers. 

‘Some of the Iunbermen had already lain down 
beside the fire. We lay still and waited, but at 
Inst we fell asleep. 

‘When I again opened my eyes the sun was shin- 
ing brightly on the river aud among the pines. 
Doat was still sound asleep. The cook was getting 
breakfast, and all the men were astir. 

‘They did not seem at all like the wild, noisy 

crew that had made the woods resound the previous 
night; in fact, they appeared very sober and woe- 
begone. 
Twakened Doat and we edged out to the wagon. 
‘At first no attention was paid to us. Old Dolly 
had been hitched to one of the wheels of the wagon, 
and we began to harness her. 

‘The foreman of the gang then came and asked 

whose boys we were, where we lived and how we 
had come there. When we had explained it to 
him he said that he was sorry about the eggs. 
“Tell your father I’m sorry. Perhaps he'd like 
a moss of suckers. I'll send him some.” 
He picked up twenty or thirty large fish from 
the heap which they had caught, and put them in 
the back part of the wagon. Three or four of the 
other men now came forward; and seeing what 
the foreman was doing, cach brought un armful, 
laughing. They filled the back of the wagon, and 
then brought stakes and some bits of board and 
built up a bin, which they filled at least three feet 
high with fish. 





and set in front. They then gave us each a plece 
of cold sweet-cake and told us we might go, and 
laughed as we drove out of sight with our load, 
which was so heavy that old Dolly could scarcely 
do more than walk. 

We made the right turn this time, and reached 
Uncle Sidney’s at about eight o'clock. As we 





rushed to the door. 

“Why, you poor, dear boys!” she cried. “Where 
iu the world have you been all night? Sidney's off 
looking for you. He started for Eli Bartlett's at 
four o'clock this morning. But for mercy’s enke, 
what have you got there!” 

“A mess of suckers,” we replied, disconsolately. 
“But we've lost the buff Cochin eggs.” 

We poured out the tale of our adventures. By 
the time we had finished it and taken old Dolly 
from the wagon, Uncle Sidney came back from his 
fruitless quest. ‘ 

But both he and Aunt Cordelia bore the loss of 
the buff Cochin eggs with much greater fortitude 
than we had expected. They put downa barrel of 
suckers in pickle, and sent the hired man over for 
another dozen of eggs two days later. 

CG. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS OF THE 
INSECT WORLD. 


\.—The Ant-Lion’s Trap. 


Most insects that feed upon living creatures take 
their prey directly with clawa and mouth. But 
some have ingenious ways of trapping thelr vic- 
tims which remind one of man’s methods of cap- 
turing wild beasts. 

Among these 1s the ant-lion (Myrmeleon obso- 


ful lace-winged creatures that brighten our land- 
scape as they flit to and fro, seizing and devouring 
insects in the warm days of summer. 

Dragon-flies are not favorite Insects among Eng- 
lish-speaking people, although thelr usefulness 
deserves a better reputation. One may hear 
thom called “devil's darning-needles” and “snake. 
feeders,” to say nothing of the somewhat formida- 
ble name already used, which recalls the fabled 
monsters with whom saints and pilgrims of olden 
time are eaid to have done valiant battle, as did 
Saint George with the dragon. 

1 like the name by which the French call them 
much better. It ts “demotselle,” or “young lady;”” 
and it shows a sense of the real beauty of the 
Insects. 

Our ant-lion has a threefold existence. 
of its life It spends as a larva; another part as a 
pupa, during which it falls asleep, and wakes up 
to the third and last stage of its existence, namely, 
the perfect winged insect. 

It is of an ant-lion In its first stage that I wish 
to write something, and the habit ! am to describe 
gives it ita special name, which indicates that it 
preys upon ants as the lion does upon beasts of 
the field. 

1 once had a fine opportunity to observe closely 
the habits of this insect. Several Myrmeleon larva 
were taken from the sandy soi] of New Jersey, 
during the month of July, and brought in a large 
bow! filled with sand to my room in the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

Ina short time the surface of the bowl was pitted 
with holes, from the size of a thimble upward. 
‘These were the ant-lion’s traps. They are little 
pits in the shape of an inverted cone. They are 
not dug, but formed in a way peculiar to this 
Insect. 

When the larva wants to make a pit, it moves 
backward over the surface of the sand, directing 
ita course downward and along a spiral line which 
gradually closes in upon the centre. 

‘The body ts just beneath the surface during 
this movement, and the displaced grains of sand 








which fatl hack upon its long jaws are continually 
thrown upward und well away by sharp jerks of 
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the head. This motion is somewhat eldewise, and 
not-unlike the preliminary passes of a butting 
sheep or goat. 

The larva has another way of forming ite pit. 
It burrows into the sand, just beneath the surface, 
‘and commences a series of violent tossings of the 
head, by which the sand Is snapped upward and 
outward for the distance of several inches. This 
causes a vortex toward which the surrounding 
sand runs from all sides, thus naturally forming a 
cavity or pit with smooth and sloping sides. 

In fact, the larva depends upon the well-known 
law of equilibrium to aid its labor. If the reader 
will scoop out a handful from a heap of dry sand, 
he will see all the grains around straightway begin 
to move toward the centre of the vacuum. They 
will not stop until they ave all in equipoise; and 
when the motion ceases, it will be found that a 
cavity has been formed precisely like the ant- 
lion's pit. 

Does the little ‘larva understand this matter? 
Whether it does or not, it acts as if it did. 

When the pit is finished, the ant-lion takes its 
place in the apex, at the very bottom, with all its 
body except the head and jaws quite covered over. 
‘The jaws are laid flat, extending horizontally and 
not vertically upward, although the habit may 








vary In this respect. 














Having thus carefully arranged Its trap, how 
does the ant-lion get its victims into it? 

The insects most frequently trapped are ants. 
There is a vast deal of the Paul Pry in emmet 
nature; and the little fellows peep at and peer 
into almost everything they encounter. 

In the course of its wanderings an ant comes 
near the antlion’s pit. There for a moment it 
pauses, and that pause is often fatal. As itreaches 
out its two antennw, waving them to and fro, 
and stretches its neck over the edge of the crater, 
the larva within begins a series of violent move- 
ments. 

There is a popular notion that Myrmeleon throws 
and at the ant in order to bring it down; but J 
have seen nothing to justify this opinion. The 
\ fact seems to be that when the ant appears upon 
the edge of the trap, itis almost certain to dislodge 
some grains of sand, which roll down and notify 
Myrmeleon that a visitor is near. 

‘Thereupon, as I have said, it begins a series of 
violent agitations. The surrounding sand is tossed 
up by the suapping movements of its long jaws, 
alrendy described. 

In ny little colony in the bowl, even pellets of 
sand as large as grains of rice were hurled clear 
out of the bow! to the distance of seven inches on 
the table. ‘The sand was not thrown at the ant, 
but in all directions. If some of the grains struck 
the ant, they were chance shots. 

This motion causes the agitation of the sand 
along the sides of the entire pit. Of course the 
grains dislodged and snapped out of the pit by the 
antlion leave a vacancy, which is at once filled 
by the grains lying above, and go a general move- 
ment downward is caused. 

From all sides the grains begin to flow toward 
the centre of the pit. The sand around the rim 
shares the movement, and the particles beneath 
the very feet of the ant standing upon the edge 
begin to slide into the crater. 

When the descent is once begun there is no stop- 
ping, and before the little creature knows what 
has happened, it is borne rapidly down the smooth 
| sides of the pit, and lodged in the jaws of the 
terrible larva waiting to devour it. 

The ants show a strange fascination for the pit, 
even if they make their escape. 

A large Carpenter ant (Camponotus Pennsylvan. 
icus) was seized, escaped, rushed out of the hole, 
_ then In and out once more, and around the edge as 
though verily dazed. Perhaps it was only angry, 
and looking for some one to fight! 
| It was rather too large an insect for the ant- 
‘lion to handle, or it would not have escaped; but 
I wondered that, having once got out of the trap, It 
should be disposed to put Itself again in danger. 
However, I cannot affirm that human beings are 
always wiser, in similar adventures, than this in- 
sect was. 

I must say that f have rarely seen ants deliber- 
ately walk into the pit. The insects usually 
stopped upon the edge when they reached tt in the 
course of their rambles, then threw up their an- 
tenn and waved them restlessly; sometimes they 
stretched a forefoot over the brink; sometimes 
they retreated; sometimes turned and began to 
walk around the mouth of the pit. 

The agitation of the sand produced by these 
movements generally aroused the ant-lion to 
action, and by the process above described the 
sand was withdrawn from beneath the fect of 
the insect, which slid along with the tiny sand- 
avalanche into the apex. There it was seized, 
unless, as sometimes orcurred, it was fortunate 
enough to make its exeape. 

The jaws of the ant-lion are long, hooked man- 
dibles. When an ant descends into the pit, it Is 
seized by these instruments and held off “at arm’s 
length,” so to speak. 

Then the larva jerks and threshes Its captive 
violently until it is exhausted. Meanwhile its 
efforts at defence are made vain by the distance at 
which It is held from any vital polnt of its captor. 

‘Ante which are provided with atings try eagerly 
to use them, but ure prevented by this distanc 
from doing so, and are made quite defenceless. 
In the same way the formidable toothed mandibles 
of the Carpenter ant, by means of which she ex. | 
cavates her wooden galleries and decapitates her 
victims with the facility of the guillotine, are ren. 
dered useless. 

This defence ts made more complete by the post- 


























tion of the larva underneath the sand. A Carpen. 
ter ant, \hen seized by a hind leg, was seen to, 





bow her body tn order to snap at her captor, but 
her jaws grasped only the gritty pellets of sand 
which covered the antlion like an armor, and 
out of which the long hooked jaws alone projected. 
A favorite position for ant-lions’ traps ts near 
the nests or formicaries of ants. I have seen them 
placed at the very doors of the immense colonies 
bf the Cutting or Parasol-ants In Texas; and on 
the Great Divide of Colorado have found them at 
the entrance of the authills. e 
Evidently the larva knows how to find good 
hunting-grounds; or—shall we rather say?—the 
mother Myrmeleon knows how 60 to depoalt her 
eggs that her young ehall find fitting nurture when 
they need it. HENRY C. McCooK. 
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For the Companion. 


CHEATING THE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Second Paper. 


Usually it 1s the inadequacy of the proofs 
offered that leads an Insurance company to inves- 
tigate suspected frauds, but sometimes it fs the 
plausibility and completeness of the testimony that 
first excites suspicion. 

‘Thus when a certain insurance company received 
a cocument covering over forty foolscap pages in 
proof of a death which it had no reason to doubt, 
the anxiety of the heir to make out his case led the 
officials to look into the circumstances with more 
than ordinary care. The result was that the policy- 
holder, who, it was alleged, had been drowned, 
was found alive and well, waiting in hiding for the 
noney which he expected his son to get. 

‘The son was a young lawyer, and his desire to 
show his knowledge of legal forms and the nature 
of evidence led him into a prolixity which betrayed 
him. If he had confined himself to a simple cohe- 
rent statement, he might have succeeded in his 
dishonest purpose. 

Drowning is the cause of death most frequently 
alleged in attempted frauds on life-insurance com- 
panies. A man goes on board a steamer and enters 
his state-room, but cannot be found after the vessel 
has started; or he puts off for a row in a small 
boat, which afterwards drifts ashore without him, 
having apparently been stove or capsized; or he 
goes bathing, taking with him some dull-witted 
person who can be easily deceived, and who, 
cheated by appearances, returns to tell of his sink- 
ing in the water and his failure to reappear on the 
surface. 

One of the most pitiable things in life 1s the mis- 
application of talents whioh, If properly directed, 
would bring comfort and respect. Turned to evil, 
they bring only misery and dishonor; for however 
great the ingenuity may be which is exercised in 
attempted frauds of this kind, it is circumvented 
sooner or later, and seldom enables the person en- 
dowed with it to escape imprisonment. 

‘An interesting example of the means taken to 
effect “a mysterious disappearance” is afforded by 
the case of a young merchant, who had embarrassed 
lis affairs by a long-continued series of forgeries, 
each committed in the vain hope of concealing that 
which preceded it. 

People who knew him posltively saw him leave 
New York on a Sound steamer one night, but he 
could not be found the next morning, though the 
clothing he had worn was in his state-room, app: 
ently just aa he had left it after taking it off. 

‘The assumption was that he had thrown himeelf 
overboard after finding that the discovery of his 
crime would be inevitable; but detectives were 
employed to trace him, and they arrested him as he 
was about to embark from San Francisco for 
Australia. 

He had merely left the suit of clothes in the 
state-room of the Sound steamer, and after taking 
another suit from his valise, had shaved off his 
beard and gone ashore without being recognized. 

‘There was the similar case of a young cotton 
broker, who was among the guests at a seaside 
hotel in Maine one summer. 

Sitting with some friends In the parlor, one night, 
he complained that he was sleepless, and sald that 
he thought av hour's “pull” might tire him and so 
enable him to find repose. The house was within 
a stone’s throw of the water's edge, where several 
small boats were moored, and though it was late 
and dark he rowed off alone. 

He did not return. Two days later the boat was 
found, partly etove in and bottom up, and near ft 
waa a “life-preserving” vest, partly filled with air. 
A further search led to the discovery of the hat 
which the man had worn. 

‘The cause of his disappearance was plain enough 
now. He had struck a rock in the darkness, it was 
decided, and the boat had capsized and drowneil 
him. 

“No wonder!” said the fishermen. It was a fool- 
hardy business for a stranger to attempt to row 
along auch a coast on a dark night. 

‘The ofiicers of the insurance companies in which 
he was insured were not eatisfled, however, and 
began a search which ended in the discovery of the 
missing man on his way to Canada. 

In 1868, a dashing gentleman who called himself 
General Bowditch appeared, accompanied by hi+ 
wife, in one of the smaller towns of Indiana, and 
declared that the place was xo attractive to hin 
that he would take up his residence there. 

He bought a fine house, drove fast horses, and 
entertained lavishly. So affable was he, so hearty 
in manner and so brilliant in conversation, that he 
quickly became one of the most popular men in the 
place. 

Many honors were bestowed upon him; he was 
wanted on committees, his advice and encourage- 
ment were sought whenever any industrial or 
charitable project was set afoot. His wife. a small, 
pretty woman, stood scarcely luwer than he did in 
the esteem of the neighbors. 

General Bowditch had seen service in the Civil 
War, and had been brevetted a brigadier-genera! 
So he said, and no one ever doubted his word or 
made any Inquiry to corroborate it. 

When they had liver in the town between three 
and four years, the “general” and his wife started 
for St. Louis ty ike a tour on @ steamer up the 
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Missouri, and a day or two later the news came 
back that he had been drowned. 

He had not been well, the widow explained when 
she reappeared, and at about eleven o'clock at 
night, several hours after leaving St. Louis, he had 
gone out of his state-room to get some fresh air, 
and had seated himeelf on the rail of the boat with 
one arm around a stanchion. While seated there 
he had asked her to get him a glass of water, and 
as she started to do so he had fallen overboard. 

“I sprang to catch him, but could not. I saw him 
reach the water. There was & splash and all was 
over. No cry was made. I gave the alarm, but it 
was some time before the steamer could be put 
about, and nothing could be seen of him then 

The clerk of the buat stated that he had missed 
the general at the supper table and had offered to 
send a steward with some supper to him, but that 
Mrs. Bowditch had said that he did not wish to be 
disturbed. When the bout returned to St. Louis 
she pointed out the precise spot where the general 
had been sitting, and indicated her own position 
near the state-room door when she saw him fall. 

He was heavily inaured, and an agent of the 
company that had written the policy was present 
on this occasion. 

“Are you quite sure that it was here he sat, 
madam?” gaid the agent, putting his hand on the 
rail. 

“Yes, Iam positive; and he had hold of this 
stanchion,” she added. 

“Very sad, very sad! You saw him fall?” 

“Yes; he fell backward, and just as 1 reached 
the rail 1 saw a splash, and that was all,” she said, 
repeating the testimony she had already given. 

‘The agent made no further remark, but looking 
over the rail he saw that it was impossible for any 
person aitting on it to fall into the water, for the 
lower deck projected far beyond it. It was the 
deck that one falling would strike—not the water. 

Mrs. Bowditch recelved much sympathy, and 
when, a few weeks later, it was announced that 
the insurance company would contest the policy, 
there was great indignation among her neighbors. 
Even the local agent of the company condemned 
its action, and declared hia belief in the justness 
of her claim. The feeling grew so bitter against 
them that the officials were at Jast obliged to com 
promise; and though they did not pay the full 
amount of the policy, they paid several hundred 
dollars to the supposed widow. 

She continued to live In the town, and there was 
nothing in her conduct to excite suspicion, or 
lessen the respect which had always been shown 
her. Meanwhile she was prosecuting a suit against 
another insurance company, in which, also, the 
xeneral had held a policy, and the case dragged 
itself along in the courts. 

At the end of three years it was still unsettled, 
and all this time Mrs. Bowditch was living, irre- 
proachably as ever, in the little town where she 
was so popular. 

The body of the general ‘had never been found, 
and the insurance people held resolutely to their 
theory that he was alive. 

They were not mistaken. He was discovered in 
Tilinois, where, under an assumed name, he had | 
located himself, and where, petted by society, he 
was waiting for the successful issue of his wife’s 
suit. She had been in constant communication 
with him, and had she succeeded in winning her 
case, would have joined him in victimizing other 
companies. 

How had Bowditch managed to escape from the 
steamer? A moment before she left the wharf at 
St. Louis he had sneaked ashore in another suit of 
clothes, leaving behind those in which he had been 
seen. He was not on board when the clerk in- 
quired for him, and that was the reason Mrs. Bow- 
ditch had refused to allow the eteward to go to the 
etate-room. 

Both of the impostors were arrested, and when 
they were released both were broken in health. 

“They have gone forth,” sald an official, writing 
of the case, “without money, health, friends or 
reputation, and are left to meilitate upon the 
results of their attempt to defraud the insurance 
companies. They lost all that is worth having in 
thia life, and are able to offset these fearful facts 
with a knowledge of having realized for all \is,a 
little more than four hundred dollars of the insur- 
ance company’s money.” 

WILLIAM LH. RIDEING. 
——_+o+—___ 
NOT EASILY EXCITED. 


Professor Cox—let us call him—was thoroughly 
in earnest as a scientific worker. Every event 
that he observed was made to adi something to 
his knowledge, or to illustrate some truth already 
learned. 

His readiness to make passing events teach prac 
tical lessons was well shown by an incident that 
occurred one day in the lecture-room. 

Placed before the class was a machine by which 
some gas was being liquefied in a heavy cast-steel 
cylinder by cold and enormous pressure. Suddenly 
there was a terrible crash, as pieces of the cylin- 
der were hurled violently in every direction. G 
was shattered, plastering knocked down, filling 
the room with dust, and general havoc reigned. 

The condensed gas, suddenly freed from press- 
ure, rushed out like a stream of snow-flakes, add- 
ing decidedly to the general effect of storm and 
destruction. Luckily, nobody was hurt, but two 
seconds after the explosion every man in the class 
was scrambling for the door over chairs, settees 
and whatever else was in the way. 

At the door a few of the students paused, and 
then they heard Professor Cox calling—in the 
calmest possible tone—for them to return. 

Looking back, they dimly saw the professor, a 
ezayon In each hand, standing amid the ruins be. 
fore the big blackboard, which he was fast cover 
ing with the figures of elaborate calculations. 
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A moment later he began to lecture as quietly as | 
ever, describing fully why the explosion occurred, 
the amount of work done by It, ard the different 
ways in which this work had been expended. In 
conclusion he said: 

“Gentlemen, never be so excited by any event 
that you cannot observe it closely, and draw from 
it some practical lesson.” | 


Well named is the “Multum in Parvo Songster.” 
Where else can you get 600 songs, words and music, for 
80 cents? See page 1420f March 5th Companion. (Adv. 








Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 




















2% Central Street, Boston, Mas [Adv. 
Se ae 
AR V™ You can't 
reach 
what youstrive for, in 
house- work without 
Pearline. If you do only 
what you can easily, 
your / work suf- 
fers; if you do all 
that you S_ should, you 
suffer ie, yourself. 


fearline takes your washin 
and cleaning on its own haul 
ders. It does it thoroughly, 
cheaply, quickly and safely, 
If you want easy housework, 
you will want Pearline every- 


where inthe house. 
Reware of imitations. 257 JAMES PYLR_N. 





AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


has cured others and will 
cure you. It will cure you of 
INDIGESTION; it will cure 
you of LIVER and KIDNEY 
COMPLAINT; it will cure 
you of any disease originating | 
in impure blood. L 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


is the best medicine to take during the 
months of March, April, May. It 
is pleasant to the taste, powerful in its 
action, and never fails to produce the de- 
sired effect. It relieves that tired feeling, 
restores the vigor of health to every tissue 
and fibre of the body, and makes the weak 
strong. It quickens the appetite, aids di- 
gestion, and is the best—The Superior 
Medicine—for all dis and ailments 
If you have deter- 
mined to take AYER’S Sarsaparilla, 
don’t be induced to believe that anything 
else is just as good. Remember that 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the only medi- 
cine of which it is said, Has cured 
others, will cure you. 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and emulsions, 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which masquerades as cream, Try as 
they will many manufacturers cannot 
so disguise their cod liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs, Scott’s 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
phites is almost as palatable as milk. 

Vor this reason as well as for the fact 
{ of the stimulating qualities of the Hipo- 

phosphites, Physicians frequently pre- 
scribe it in cases of 
4 


































CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


Al Drug 
the genui 






sts sell it, but be sure you get 
r, as there are poor imitations, 








If Little Babies 


Could Write Letters 


HAT a host of grateful testimonials the proprietors of the Cuticura 

Remedies would receive. How their little hearts would overflow 
in ink. Z/ey know what they have suffered from itching and burning eczemas 
and other itching, scaly, blotchy, and pimply skin and scalp diseases before 
the Cuticura Remedies were ap- 
plied. Parents, are you doing right by 
your little ones to delay a moment longer 
the use of these great skin cures, blood pu- 
rifiers, and humor remedies? Everything 
about the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies invites the confidence of par- 
ents. They are absolutely pure, and may 
be used on the youngest infants. They are 
agreeable to the most sensitive. They af- 
ford instant relief in the severest forms of 
agonizing, itching, and burning skin and 
scalp diseases, and are by far the most economical (because so speedy) of 
all similar remedies. There can be no doubt that they daily perform more 
great cures than all other skin and blood remedies combined. Mothers, 
nurses, and children are among their warmest friends. 








“ ALL apout THE Bioop, Skin, ScaLr, AND Harr” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, so 
illustrations, roo Testimonials. A. book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 

Curicura Remwpigs are sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; CuTicura Soar, an 
Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, asc.; CuTicura ResOLVvENT, the greatest of Blood Purifiers and Humor 
Remedies, $1. Prepared by Porter DruG AND CHEMICAL CorroraTion, Boston. 












‘. ~ red, rough, and oily skin and * nds prevented and cured by that 
Pimples, Blackheads, greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cutl- 
cura Soap. For the prevention of facial blemishes, and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complex- 
‘on, Cuticura Soap is incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in deli- 
cacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap, 
and the only preventive of clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blotches, and blackheads. Sale greater 
than the combined sale ofall other skin soaps. 


FORM 
FAD 


(® EVERYBODY CAN HAVE ONE. 


The Boys and Girls are all crazy on 
the subject of physical culture, and men and 
women are equally interested. It is a craze 
that should be encouraged, for a healthy body 
creates a healthy mind. 
\ “But,” say some, ‘we have no time; and, 
besides, we cannot go to a gymnasium.” You surely can afford 
fifteen or thirty minutes a day, and you need not go to a gymnasium, 
or provide apparatus, unless you wish to: in fact, you may become 
your own professors of gymnastics, and attain a beautiful form and 
perfect health by an outlay of only 20 cents; for in 
) the April Number of Demorest’s FAMILY MaGa- 
ZINE (now ready) you will find a thoroughly prac- 
tical and complete course of “ Physical Training,” 
by the well-known author and lecturer E. B. War- 
man, A.M., who is an acknowledged authority on 
the subject. This course gives clearly a system of 
exercise that can be practiced at home, without any 
apparatus, and each movement is illustrated, and the 
special benefit to be derived from it fully explained, 
so that one may exercise intelligently to attain a 
desired result. If any particular part of the body 
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x needs strengthening or developing, the illustrations 
we and descriptions indicate the proper movements to be 4 
as practiced for the purpose; and the exercises recom- 3* 
sé mended are suitable alike for men and boys, women and girls. Mothers, buy the S& 
ae April number for your daughters and sons, and you will certainly become inter- 
“AS ested yourselves; your husbands will also, no doubt, join the Family Class. This 7S 
3% number also contains an article by Susanna W. Dodds, M.D., on “Thinness; its SZ 
x Causes and Cure”; “How Art Students Live in New York”; “Mexico, Our Next 
Ko Neighbor”; “All Kinds of Kites” (for the boys); “ Useful French Ways of Cook- 
SIE ing Eggs”; “Grotesque Ways of Decoratins r Easter”; ‘How to Grow 

y, Palms.” ete. ete., all handsomely illustrated ides an elegant Water-Color 4 
ce (Easter Lily), that is worth framing. DEMoRE FAMILY MAGAZINE is for sale by 
S}€ all newsdealers ; or, send 20 cents to the Publisher, Dé 
SK W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 15 East 14th St., New York, aK 
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NEW SEEDS. NEW CATALOGUE. 
NE W_FLOWERS, NEW IDEAS. NEW SEEDSMAN. 
BesT ImporTED SEEps, Fresh, Pure True. ore 


TWENTY SPECIAL OFFERS. & r'my charmlr 


Collection of best flowers —Ast pas, Pinks, € 
for 3 pkts. Ta. MY¥RIEC North 
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ve breath. To 

Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. 7! Ri mere Ee tone of Gace Birds, pe 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Browi"*) | fs OWNER OF HARN <A] | Mountains, ‘ifimenta and QQ Feepatiiem fn good health, 

ous Dentifrice.” Adv. kes them sing eves while shedding feather 
‘Camphorated Saponace Hf J $7 SHOULD USEYss: Raltod for Veg eotd by rues, grocers & i 
Se oe 3 stores. Bird Book free. E iF 

Ate, wanted to sell approvalsheets, Con. Bind Book, free, CE eer 
STAMPS a'Sirereent, “dreen fo. aedsord 4 Roth hid reels Facets lore 








seen ttie Powder, the bestin the WW world. with free book. 


We will pay 
aliberal sal- 
ary to Agents 

| who will take 
sub bere tok 

iy podward's sical Monthly. Send four e¢ nts and re- 

BUGGIES SXBNEES al SPRIGE | eiccsisinie wiih te mar ae aS 

CTO! ane MID Li MEN'S: PROFITS; | cat and, instrumental music. Ad WOODWARD'S 
‘A Goat Harness delivered @ MUSICAL MONTHL’ Ww YORK. 
Good G10 Buggy Harners 4.75 


arp Busey 45.50 
‘op Bugsy 
uggy . - 28.50 


. ¢ Chart teaches a tune 
M uth Orso stamp. ‘Music Novelty Co., 
VAS wanted. 2e. stamp, Music Novelty Co 
ixed, Australian, ete., 10¢.; 7 fine var, 
STAMPS 2oinicc'aibum, ive. "ilus, ust tree. Best 
sheets at 40 per ct. com. FP. Vincent, Chatham, N. Y. 
C TTL “the Metropolis of WASHINGTO 
SCLES. LE Send stamp for rinted matter of Cit: 
ne epee ee ee ig sae pm con ceattl arash. | BU 
tbe v TAMDS ! a 1d to sell direct’ 
Not long ago exhibitions were given in London all diferent fe. Agents wanted tos ‘ 
_Setlongs anos er ne of wom | STAMPS, Sau Hiren é 
carried a cannon weighing four hundred pounds 2 N. Charles St. BUT 


i 
on his shoulder, and the other lifted his compan: 
fon, who welghed three hundred and seventy-six 

ve es might be OR 

pounds, high above his head. Instances mix ee Eel : Es 

snultiplied in which these feats have been equalled COLLEGE, Ponghlceeates 3.05) om cee tate 2 MAR eed wn 

or excelled. Beside those strong men who have man educations) advatitages at the nyog eee aye BARES. CINCINNATI.O- 

jowest cost. Business houses | a (Ou HATH 

appeared in public, there have been others of lowert, cont Man inetent ar coteeg PER, 

whom the vecord s interesting. Setanta, Address ag abowe oF Mnustrated catalogue. Pa et 

Charles Louvier, a carpenter of Paris, found it Send for Hamp gelectlont on, aPnToye eg ad are ee 


rers Sure to please a 
child's play. to roll atin basin between his dager Sure fo Please a esi 4 ars COM: AAT AS  aserl tot 0 ney 
fnto.a cylinder. On one occasion he carried off 8 


Hexicg, 19e-jmeediste aad premium | TT “Green, Wine, ee at EN td 
intajer on guard who bad gone to sleep in the sen- | g ry: fed, Green, Wine, Medium-Lro' 
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‘Various Shades, odd lengths at half price 5 
ounce in a box, all goaid Silk ant good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 ets. or IP ox 
for $44 100 Crazy Stitches In each package 
For £0 cts. will send x beautiful assortment of 
Vienna Chenille aud Arasene, fi'teen new shades 
‘each, Latest Hook on Art Needlework, only 











































Brie aa OURO CIEE SEAN | Gsttn Dyed with gem eam a a SE a JHEBRAINERD &ARNSTRONG SPOO 


Geet ake pede Gye mas Slam ene | | YY /27 AZMESTOM ST. BOSTON, MASS 7 WASE: 


not regret lL 


3 END FOR GATALOGUE. ~~ onunoliuru THOTID 
Sete BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 
\ ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 





ox, and deposited both box and soldier on a 1s rol 
low churchyard wall close by. fo canvass your own town | 

nother inan who Sometimes found his great Boys for Daisy Ikhife # Sclasore Sharpe 
strength a source of amusement was a Danish Be yon an Eo net I 
girengt Shut Kundson.. He, while standing 1 | Ware nteg siructions, Address The le nd Io, 
lockHiow'on the ground floor, lifted with one hand ptructlons. Adres Boston, Mass. 


half a bullock from the sho of a butcher who = - — ms 
asl EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


Was tolling past with bis 10nd. once 
Augustus the Strong eto. ave ‘Ors sniaine tree alphabets of rubber type, type holden, 
a ible ink, Tok pad and tereezera; put up {2 


entered a blacksmith’s shop to have his horse 
paeith full instructions for ase. | Satisfaction 


shod. ‘To show his suite how strong he was, he 
picked up several horseshoes, and broke one i{ter aN OHKR New Haven, Cou 





























GY TACKLE. 








her, asking the blacksmith as he did so if he = _— : 
Ta aE a AN OWL MAID. BovS! 25 tn, SAFETY, with Brakeand tad Cort teuegs:20 | LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much Interest 
had no Detter. Meise ivewa ailver plece on Me | we wait send you a fringed Linen TiGy, Of te ND EMDUOIDERY, nun of mo 


anvil. ON] Maddy Floss to work It, INGALLS' BOOK oF SrrTcH- 

Thins a very thick coin. ‘The blacksmith took it | es and 1 Nis s2-page TMilustrated Catalogue of Stamp. 

ep and ee eee te saying, “Pardon me, but 1 | ing Outfits, Faney Wore Materials, Stamped Goods, 1 

have given you a good horseshoe, nd I expect a | Book cs a : 

Sat coin in return.” Another piece was given | ——— LYN} 

Rood comm roke that, and five or six others. ‘Then | 1B ev IM, @epyies as Sori) 
oan 


<OLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALEES 
IN THE COUNTHY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S 
& Not that the 
S “Pittsburgh” 
Lamp is going to 








ete. All for six 
ddress, J. F. ING 



























5Oc. OUTFIT. i} 
Laptes who are interested in the ! BROIDERY 
‘Art “Cur -work” will be pleased with our New 


OMAN - EMBROIDERY OUTFIT. | 


We send printed instructions how to work this ART. 


Et Teiduntsaeeens 





the humiliated Elector handed him a louis d'or, 






saying: ic ens pac ie 
The dollars were probably made of bad metal; | F wGhSELEINRING sacs, town 2 1ate 00, 108 


but this gold-piece, L hope, is good.” Hubber Samp © Tiaven, “ann. 


i eahan, Luigi Bertini, of Milan, performed a HEWITT'S F 
sian troat? Besides horseshoes, he broke nails a AE: nae “s FOUNTAIN, PEN 



























fo * logue utfits & Patterns. 
Anger thick. A nemfoventon, Single tata Mor Illus. Catalogue of Outfits & is 
ner like of Gramont, the Minister of Napoleon fe yee” Ngee watever Lynn, Mass. hurt electricity 
IIL, frequently astonished oe ladice a court by town, Aprly at ance: Tointrodacet gm mob se ABLE De ee s 1 O 1 
‘ ject is ha . ‘ert 12 Pens with Holders complete for $1. or 2 for .e —_———_—_ J 
bending a twenty-franc piece In his hand pee GLEN PEN WOR Sr Bor 82 CLIN’ 3 AM B R 0 S IA Cc R EAM much. ne amp 


EE FA 


A STRANGE LAKE. 









NVILLE, CONN 
nv: 28 . ) 
FACE and HAND: Removes Freckles, Blotches, in fact all 1s equal to sev- 
made and kept fair aud FACES , FACIAL BLEMISHES. eral—that's about 





ite with MINER'S 














ALMOND MEAL. Cures Pimples, Eczema, Moth, Tho purest and best p Hon manufactured ae 
‘Awriterin Donahue’s Magazine tells of a strange | Biackheaus, Wrinkles, Freckles, Perfectty, hargiess: Higiiy medicated; i usg $0 years. $4 per I y all. Electric light 


Be. by mail. Agts. ‘wanted. H. A. MINER, Malden, Mass. ein the U8. 
2 A ae caiwel Eoriing NDER SALTS. |. E 
H.M.C,LAVENDERSALTS. |; 3. soft as moonlight, and 


Rest Made. Handwome Rattle. Price GOc- 


Fete rice sont on receipt of price. Sendfor Cireular. | StrON Er. The ‘S Pittsbu rgh ay 


lake in Ireland, whose waters have the power of 
petrifying any substance that may be put into it. 
Of course It is understood that petrifaction is not 










































































the actual turning of a substance into stone, but 35th Ave.,N.Y. 
' for Agente. Beware of the apurions work, | T} E MEDICATION CO.,88 5th Ave.,N.Y. | - 
that the material of stone, dissolved in water, is fer Ate Oe adaarote Pablichers ead | = HEHOME MEDIC Soop NEWSTOLADIES. | 'S equally soft and four or five 
deposited in its cells where it hardens. A stone is Manutactorers, 421 Broadway, New York. a GOOD NE\ aes . asia 

made upon the model of the substance petrified as GREATAMERICAN Penenearrg Stibserib- | ‘imes stronger than that. 

‘a casting is made by filling a mold. Every Good i Eto wet onder fr our ecichra: Pittsburgh, Pa. PiTTsBuRGH Brass Co. 

‘An English firm, a well-known cutlery house, Tinsobiotes ‘aud ol see ad ie Sivwivoiad fed Teas, Coffees, and Balcin = 
‘Y . ce il u e a beautifi 

noara of this lake, and! at once went a main to e5- housekeeper should 217 Steal ooking Utensils. Powdery ae oss Hose China in 
| amine it, He selected several pieces of hard wood, The BRONSON SUPPLY C0..Cleveland,Obio (ICA Sct, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 

amine Wing led welghts to them plunged them | —___ Tae ©°0 = ee | Set, Dinner, Se Gets ase LAID, 

and having svoud marked their location by small | LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF Castor, etaad many” other Pre: | \- ‘Trade Mark. 


rs address The Great American 
1, New York. 





 uey so weeks he returned and took up two pieces, GENERAL SHERMAN. ic: 


















WH tse, Yound to be partly petrified. Two weeks | By a distinguished author, ‘Contributions furnished spe = 7 

which he found arwere taken up, and each piece cially fo reno by pgominent soldiers and state Bae etrautes 

‘of hard wood was hard as flint, petrified through. ieeney, Wanted. We ot ae es Theat: tock Send Me | e press, SS. Small It ts certain that the stockings are respon 
vith ei nade exernans wi, ae | mm. bay moter Wosbee sO Bvt, ae | (i Sete ork Gee memes Om Om 
ered that unusually excellent razor hones could be 50: 000 own printing ane 'Wankenbore save discomfort and darn 
manufactured from it. ‘These hones are now @ H money printing ing. The toes have room, enough; ease 
Fanos prortuct of the drm, but the raze ship | ae PR money, Prnune ghteutlyd not push wnrough The best pose 
ing world little knows that the stone is, so to speak, ia Ks b, for spare hours. af eae Ne . 
Ing world ‘ified in a few weeks in the largest Of the 1OQVarietiog. Abe Small ecules Treats Ga. ee | ee easy, printed ruies., Send 2 stamps for | yong, ade in all-qualitie Ingrowing nails oF bun: 
Irish lakes. rosea ek Gentle oe Tee R SES EH. FredaniecRes. | cataloxue of prowes TPS, Gare tty oidems Glen's only at present.) , 











=) KEL & CO, 


In several ancient histories there is reference | a= feriden; Conn: 
made to the “hard, woody stone,” which was taken 
from the bottom of Lough Neagh for spear and 
arrow-heads by the early Inlsh. “So that, although 
Irishmen to day are unaware of the useful pecul- 
farity of their “big lough,” those of ten and fifteen 
centuries ago knew it well, and utilized it. In the 
muscu of Trinity College, Dublin, can be seen 


several of these spear and arrow-he: :| ———— — : . . 

{Ah ciet Reais ow:eads made een-\" A PMIERS PLOW iii Mitchell's Rheumatic Piasters. 
Yatley (Salem Its centre), —5,000,00 pe a SuRx ReMEdY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica, 

Grass always green, Climate summer and winter @ Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 


padre EYERY MONTH “2: Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, M 


If your dealer hasn't them, we will mail a sample 
pair of Soft, Lisle (30e.). oF Fine Cotton (B5c-)s or 


Medium Cotton (23c.)y on receipt of price. (Stamps 
or postal note.) . 
| “Mention size shoe worn. 

WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


‘The popular favorite for dressing the 
r, restoring color when gray, aud 





| 
enting dandruff. It cleanses the 
», stops the hair falling, and 1s | 






‘0c. & $1 at Druggists. 














NEW VERSION 








‘The mythologies of different nations show how | fes,Schools, ‘Churches, Lands low-priced, but rising. ALL ABOUT DYSPEPSIA 
stories of the sal ti ‘armers pouring in. Send N ORECO and how tocure it. Mailed to any address. A book of 

me action or event are colored | stamp for lus, pam het Priceles value toevery sufferer. John H. McAlvin, 
by the condition and habits of the story-tellers. |‘? BOARD OF E, Salem [State Capital], Ore. Howell, Mass. 14 years Tax Collector. 








The same tendency is iMustrated by a deaf and 


tem eis ers of the famous George Wash- CG arfi e | d T ea Cc ures 


“T have heard and read many pathetic stories,” 





4 i : 
i said Senator Hoar toa Star reporter in Washing. Sir HENRY THomPsos, the most noted physician of England, says that more than DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 
1 ton the other day, “but few of them ever excited half of all diseases come from errors in diet. Garfleld Tea overcomes results of 

tay sympathy more than one related by Professor | bad eating; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation, If your dealer doesn't keep it send 60c in stampe 





; Gallaudet. for a bottle to 


“The professor had a favorite il—a littl f- am 
saitepreteor nada teronterant=sW2ss"] Oonstipation & Sick H Geer | DAS.S KIRICS GO., niseeo 
: Gulluudebasked him if he knew'the story of George onstipation Ic eadache. JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 


‘ Washington and the cherry-tree. With his nimble = — — | 
BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS | 


‘An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes 
SY [atl impuriues from ¢ e scalp, prevents baldness and H A I R 
gray hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft 


‘Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention ComPastox. 








fingers the little fellow said he did, and proceeded 





to repeat it. The noiseless gesticulation continued SCENTS. 


\ 

: until the boy had informed the professor of the 

, elder Washington's discovery of the mutilated tree 

1 and his quest for the offender, 

| “When George’s father asked him who hacked 

his favorite cherry-tree,’ signalled the voiceless 
child, ‘George put his hatchet in his left hand — 






















Stop, interrupted the professor. ‘Where do and Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases AND: 

you get your authority for saying he took the of the skin, glands and musces, and quickly healing 

; hatchet in his left hand? cuts, bums, bruises, sprains, &c = 
! “«Why,’ responded the boy, the needed his right All Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts. 

1 hand to'tell his father that he cut the tree.’ ” 


BARCLAY & Co., 44StoneSt., New York. 
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WHY HE THOUGHT SO. 


‘The mingling of all ranks and trades in the terri. 




















tovial militia now maintained by almost every | 44 pay Ske 
uropean country sa great source of amusement, ae <a 
ise such mixing of different elements is not -E SOME PEOPLE ALWA —'They never 
Dea eh oe ot) a CE eee eee WA eS cer for tate geedss and then repentover 1 
B E months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. 1 ad theyeubole Seeds, Plants, 


jlbsrelated that ata recent sham battle, 2 young Bulbs, anything in this ine, MAKE) NO MISTAKE this year, bt I is Flower or Veustble Scotty Cae! 
z SHjosted with his company beliind a | deduct the ro cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pionee a i ed pla incash 
Lieutenant, posted with bis company belind | Gremiums to those sending club orders. frooo cash prizes at one of Halo captains 3 colored Hiatet ee Pale 


troops who were marching b Made in diffe in 
‘Tie guns were loaded with blank cartridges, ani eh dlipren alispe frum ces before: toe nee set ierors eh JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, 


no harm was done; but the detachment happened | 


to be on the same side of the sham fight " 
company which had firedwt ite ae , 9 
The commanding oficer came riding up. ‘ ! 
of Why ld ou fire at those men? fie demanded 5 
¢ Lieutenant, hotly. : 
TAH Gee thee level theseudiny®"anla ‘the A liberal package of Mixed Flower Seeds, embracing upwards of 1,000 varieties, | 


Ligne ee shige sobethlng ew and ‘every day tho eutire season’ will be mailed 
“And what led you to suppose they were of the | wo nampa Thiet fal aod tnatructive FLOKAL GUIDE, 
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64th Volume. 


$1.75 a Year. 
Number 13.—Twenty Pages. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1891. bingle Copies Bee bans! 








Five minutes before, Kitty had thought she did| ‘‘Is it the teacher with the light hair and kind | trembling. ‘Since I hurt my back I cannot do 
For the Companion. not enjoy it. The girl’s earnestness brought out} eyes? He looks so tired, these warm days, after | much anyway.” 
the real truth in her answer: giving so many lessons. But I shouldn’t think | ‘Oh, forgive me! I didn’t think what I was 
KITTY’S EASTER OFFERING. “Yes, I do—more than anything else. But| you would mind it, when you play so beau-| saying,” cried Kitty, remorsefully. ‘To tell the 
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the park stood glorified in the web of 
golden sunlight cast about them. They 
were vastly more attractive as a resting- 
place than the hard step, one would 
think, yet this was the child’s favorite 
haunt. 

There was, in her mind, good reason 
for it. From the open windows above 
floated out the sounds of music, to min- 
gle with the city’s roar. 

So familiar had grown the poor little 
twisted form, with the patient child face 
above it, that her presence occasioned 
no surprise among the gay students, and 
many smiled a friendly greeting. 

From the nearest window sounded the 
tones of a violin, and, as the bustle out- 
side grew less, the music became pro- 
portionally louder. Pretty Katherine 
Beacham was struggling with the second 
lesson of the term. 

The little lady was not in the sweetest 
of moods. She looked upon a violin 
lesson, so soon after the glorious freedom 
of a summer vacation, as an imposition. 
The summer’s outing had stolen from 
her some of the skill of her fingers, 
which stubbornly refused to obey orders. 

“Oh, no! It goes not so, mees! 
You do not attention pay!’’ Herr Krebs 
groaned, his patience almost exhausted. 

Kitty pursed her rosy lips a little defi- 
antly, and attacked the offending cadenza 
once more—a rosy danger-signal in her 
cheeks and an angry sparkle in the 
brown eyes. 

Again the fingers tripped on the trou- 
Dlesome fingering, while the last note 
scraped most dolefully. 

Herr Krebs shrugged his shoulders as 
he settled his violin in place. The little 
contemptuous gesture did not escape 
Miss Kitty's sharp eyes. She listened 
angrily while the professor played the 
passage skillfully. 

“It is not so hard! Now you vill vonce 
more play, and do not look around your 
shoulder!” 

This was the last straw. Kitty banged 
the exercise book together and unscrewed 
her bow with vigor. 

“It’s no use, Herr Krebs. I cannot 
play ft, so I’ll go home.” 

He smiled a little scornfally. “You 
vill play me the same lesson Thursday. 
Goot afternoon.” 

He bowed low, with sarcastic polite- 
ness, a8 he held the door open. 

As Kitty rushed angrily down the 
steps, the little crutch lay in her way. 
With her foot she sent it spinning into 
the street. Then she went to recover it, 
and brought it back to the startled owner. 
It was the work of a moment, but in 
that moment her anger had taken flight. 

“I'm so sorry !’’ said Kitty. “I hope 
T have not hurt it.” 

She looked anxiously into Lou’s star- 
tled blue eyes. 

“Oh, not at all!’ Lou exclaimed, 
eagerly, a wave of color rushing up to 
the brim of her old brown hat. She was 
overpowered with delighted surprise that 
this pretty girl should speak to her. “It 
is very strong—and anyway it has to 
be,” she said, with a little sigh. 

Kitty was much embarrassed, but she 
made no move towards going. 

“I should think you would find the 
stone steps hard to sit upon,” said Kitty. 
“Don't you like the park ?”” She looked 


across to where the fountain leaped in the sun. 

“Yes, but there's the music here.”” Lou sud- 
denly realized that she had heen eavesdropping, 
for she had heard more than the music. 


you must enjoy it!’’ she added, hastily. 





“It was only a specimen of my naughty tem-| who passed in at that moment. 
per,” Kitty said, and laughed to cover her con-| Jackson, whose hour followed her own, and 


fusion. ‘It makes me a great deal of trouble, 
especially with my music—for one needs all one’s 


patience in that. But he was aggravating!” 





SST UNE 





“Mamma!” 


Jackson arrived? She knocked hastily. 
If only Herr Krebs would come to the 
door! No—it was Miss Jackson’s won- 
dering eyes that she saw, and beyond, 
the cool surprise of her teacher. 

“I hope you will pardon my rudeness 
this afternoon, Herr Krebs,” said Kitty. 
“Indeed I am much ashamed of my- 
self.”” 

Kitty stood, very heated and shame- 
faced, before the astonished teacher. 

“My dear Mees Kitty—don’t mention 
it! I, too, should apologize that I haf so 
little patience,”’ replied Herr Krebs. He 
bowed to her as she withdrew, with a. 
very different air from that which he had 
used so short a time before. 

When Kitty reached the door once 
more, Lou was adjusting her crutch. 
The afternoon was waning, and her 
mother would soon return from her day's 
sewing. She started down the stree®, 
with Kitty at her side. As they walked, 
Lou told something of the cruel accident 
which had crippled her in her early 
childhood, and which was slowly sapping 
her strength. 

“You must come to see me,” said 
Kitty, “and I will play to you as much 
as you like. Perhaps you will come 
next Thursday after my lesson; I should 
be very glad to have you!" 

“Oh! I should like toso much! If I 
am able to be out, I will wait on the 
steps. Sometimes the pain is so sharp 
that I cannot sit up.” 

When Thursday came, Lou was at her 
post, and Kitty led her in triumph to her 
mother, whose kind heart went out to 
the shy girl. 

This was the beginning of many happy 
days for Lou. Curled in a corner in 
the music room, she would listen while 
Kitty played, with her mother’s accom- 
paniment on the piano. Things went 
better in the lame girl’s poor home, for 
Kitty’s enthusiasm ted her to make 
many sacrifices of her time and pleasure 
in Lou’s behalf. 

The winter came and passed. Lou's 
admiration spurred Kitty to greater 
efforts, and Herr Krebs was astonished 
at his pupil's progress. 

Mrs. Beacham sat before the library 
fire, one blustering March evening, wait- 
ing for her daughter. Her thoughts 
were upon Lou, who, in spite of loving 
care, grew woaker every day. 

Kitty came in, rosy and breathless 
from her walk in the wind. 

‘How did you find her?” 

“I'm afraid she is not so well, mam- 
ma.” Kitty curled herself upon the 
rug, and settled her head comfortably 
against her mother’s knee. ‘What did 
Dr. Loomis say ? Surely she will be bet- 
ter when the warmer days come.” 

“I’m afraid, my dear, that little Lou 
will never be better.” Mrs. Beacham 
stroked her daughter’s brown hair lov- 
ingly, her heart full of pity for the other 
mother who was trying to look bravely 
upon a coming grief. 

Kitty was silent. A lump rose in her 
throat, and the fire glistened through her 
tears. 

“Dr. Parker was here this afternoon,” 
said her mother, presently. ‘He wished 
much to sco you. The committee are 
arranging the Easter programme. Miss 
Stafford is to sing, and Dr. Parker 


It was Miss | wishes yon to play the violin obligato.” 


Kitty sat upright on the rug, 


against whom Kitty had conceived a jealous | with an incredulous face. “Of course you told 


prejudice. 


“[ couldn’t play it,” said Lou, her voice 


him it was impossible!” 
“[ told him you must decide.” 
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in church before the 


«But, mamma—to play 
Oh! it would 


people 1 have known all my life! 
be impossible!” : 

a] objected to the prominence it would giv 
you, but the doctor said it could be arranged so 
that you need not be visible, and none need know 
rho was playing. The doctor was very urgent 
he had seen Herr Krebs, who told him you were 
fully capable of accompanying Miss Stafford. 
T thought, dear,”” she said, as she looked down 
into Kitty’s troubled eyes, “that you might make 
it your Easter offering. 


Mi through the evening Kitty sat in a brown 


study, which her mother did not disturb. Kitty 


{been there for two days! 











T was so busy with 
this music!” 

Kitty turned helplesely to her mother, who 9P- 
peared in the doorway. “What shall I do? ‘The 
vat belle will ring in half an hour. Dr. Parker 
told me to come early, but there is Lou watching 
tor me!” ; 

Kitty stood in the middle of the hall, looking 
upat the golden glory from the window on the 
wpe. Her mother and Herr Krebs watched 
aaeanxionely, for there were signs of an inward 
struggle in her face. E 

‘Ambition and inclination drow her strongly in 
one direction; n the other, # pale, wasted, child- 
ish face, with its patient 
blue eyes, appealed to 
her. She knew how wist- 











was having a struggle with herself, It was quite 
a different matter to play in the Conservatory 


recitals—she had grown accustomed to those. , 
with its great arches, its solemn- | 


But the church, 
toned organ, its pulpit wreathed and hidden with 
masses of Easter bloom, and, 
through it all, Miss Stafford’s pure voice with its 
undercurrent of sadness! 

Kitty could hear and see it all, She always 
felt the tears spring when Miss Stafford sung; 
how could she venture to support that glorious 
voice—to weave 
instrument ? 

But what was it that mamma had said about an 
Easter offering ? 

¢ifter Kitty bad gone to her room for the night, 
Mrs. Beacham heard her calling, softly, in the 
hall. “If you think it best, and Herr Krebs says 
Iam competent, why, mamma, I will try,” she 
said. 

Now that she grew accustomed to the idea, it 
did not seem such a trial; and, when the rehears- 
als began, and Miss Stafford praised her accom- 
paniment, she played with » feeling of elation. 
Her Easter offering bade fair to be no sacrifice at 
all, but a gratification. 

Of all this Lou heard nothing. Esch morning 
found her so tired, with the pain of the night, 
that she no longer made an attempt to hobble 
about the two small rooms, but lay quietly, 
watching the slowly moving clouds above the 
opposite chimney-tops, or the sickly sunbeams 
which flickered over the gay quilt. 

Her bright hours were those in which Kitty, 
perched on the bedside, played softly the music 
Lou loved so well, or when Mrs. Beacham cheered 
her with her sweet presence, always bringing 
some dainty surprise for the little invalid. 

Yet Lou knew that life was slipping from her 
grasp. She could read it in her mother’s sad 
eyes, and in her soft sobbing when night came 
down. 

Easter morning was as bright as even an 
morning can be. To Kitty’s eager eyes, as she 
peeped through the soft silk curtains, it seemed 
like a new world. It was late in April, and the 
air was already balmy with a breath of spring. 
‘The parks were decked in their bravery of early 
hyacinths, and tulips thrust up glowing cups to 
greet the dawn. 

‘The churches would be well filled on such a 
day, and Kitty's heart gave a little bound of ex- 
citement. 

Coming down the wide stairway, in her soft 
gray dress, with the golden light fromm the stained 
glass behind her, Herr Krebs thought her a most 
winning sight. 

“Why, good morning, Herr Professor !”’ cried 
Kitty, as she ran down the remaining stairs. 
“How good of you to come and screw up my 
courage! Are these for me ?”” 

With a quaint little bow, the musician handed 
hera cluster of blue violets. “It is a bit of the 
spring itself,” she said, and buried her nose in 
the flowers. 

“Ali, mees, I have the hope that you do not 
feel timid. Dere is no need! 1 am not timid for 
you.” He beamed broadly’upon his promising 
pupil. 

«Oh, I have only a little scary feeling, now and 
then. I practised very hard, last evening, and all 
went well. Yes, Emily, what is it?" she added, 
as a servant came near. 

“The mother of your little friend was here 
early, Miss Katherine, and asked to see you. She 
told me to tell you, when you came down, that 
Lou is failing very fast, and asks constantly for 
you. I asked her to stay, miss, until she had 
seen you, but she did not dare to wait a mo- 
ment.”” 


“Qh, mamma! Did you hear? And I haven't 


ringing over and! 


about it the tender notes of her) 


Easter | 


fully those eyes would 
watch the door, and how 
the quick ear would lis- 
ten for a footstep which 
did not come. 

‘With a quick throb of 
her heart she felt that 
here was the offering 
she must inake; not of 
talent, where an admir- 
ing congregation should 
smile its approval, but 
the same gift of sweet 
harmony to soothe the 
anguish and gladden the 
heart of one of the Mas- 
ter’s “little ones.” 

‘Thrusting out ber 
hand quickly, as if put- 
ting away the dream 
tbat this day was to realize, Kitty bravely made 
her sacrifice. 

“Mamma,” she said, “it would never do to let 
Lou wait so long. You will not be disappointed, 
will you? Miss Jackson wi take my place; she 
has played the same obligato many times at the 
Conservatory. ‘here is time to let her know. I 
think she will be willing.” 

Kitty fled up the stairs. 4 

For a moment Herr Krebs and Mrs. Beacham 
looked silently at each other. 

“You are disappointed, I fear,” said Mrs. 
Beacham, “but Kitty has chosen rightly. Do 
you think the matter can be arranged ?"" 

“] yill play it myself, as a substitute. Mees 
Kitty is a goot girl!” 

‘When Mrs. Beacham and Kitty reat ched Lou's 
home, they found her propped up with her head 
upon her mother’s shoulder. A change had 
come, and the great eyes were filled with new 
meanings. She smiled faintly. 

«L knew—you’d--come,” she whispered. “Play 
—once more !”* 

Kitty did play, as her mother had never heard 
her play before. Tears filled the brown eyes, but 
the fingers did not falter, nor the hand tremble 
that drew the bow across the answering strings. 

There was o slight rustle in the room. Mrs. 
Beacham softly laid her hand upon the strings. 
Startled, Kitty looked up, and read the truth in 
the agonized face of Lou’s nother. 

‘The sunshine fell upon the pale face, the shin- 
ing hair, the closed eyes. Lou had gone to the 
Father, taking with her Kitty’s Easter offering. 
Marion Dickinson. 
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For the Companion. 


“NEVER FAILETH.” 


‘A young woman stood on the forward deck of 
a crowded ferry-bost, as it forged its heavy way 
through the water, making swells which rocked 
the smaller boats near by and washed high up on 
the piles at the dock. 

The young woman did not notice the shipping, 
the tall buildings, the noisy landing or the push- 
ing crowd behind. She was thinking; and as 
the boat jarred against the buffers she said in a 
low tone to herself, Lore is the greatest thing in 
the world.” 

No one heard or heeded her but one pale-faced 
little woman in a black shawl, who stood crowded 
almost against her. She heard the words, and a 
look of wonder came into her hungry eyes. But 
the boat was docked, and the crowd pushed them 
on, and each went her separate way. 

The pale-faced little woman in the black shawl 
hurried from place to place, but all the time she 
was turning over in her mind the words, “Love is 
the greatest thing in the world—in all the world.” 

Love of what—love from whom? It made no 
difference. Love was not for her. Youth was 
gone, hope was gone,—there was nothing for her 
but work. Her husband lived to work, and de- 
sired that she should live to work; and love, she 
could not remember to have heard the word for 
years—no, nor thought it. 

‘The little children she used to think some day 
might be hers had never come, and her husband 
said it was a good thing, for children took time 
and money, and she had waited and grieved and 
worked in silence, until now she never thought 
of it, except to think that it was better so. 

‘Was love the greatest thing in the worid? Then 
she must miss the greatest thing as she ‘had 
missed all lesser things. But the hungry eyes 
looked out of a hungry heart, and the words 
said themselves over and over, not only that day, 
but throngh all the next weeks in trip which 


They had bought some land in Kansas, with 9 
little one-roomed house on it, and there the work 
of living began again with ten-fold push ‘There 
was not a house in sight, and the sun seemed to 
rise so early and set 80 late—those long, long 
days, 
have seemed a pleasant place to rest in. 

But all through that summer, as she looked 
back on it, she could see how the weight that bore 
her down grew lighter. 3 

She seldom saw any one but her busband. 
They-had no books, and those few words, «Love 
is the greatest thing in the world,” began to fill 
for her the place of books and friends. When 
the sunlight was bright, and there were fleecy 
little clouds in the blue sky, and the prairie was 
blazing with flowers, and the one cottonwood 
tree rustled its leaves in the light breeze, there 
came new meaning into those words. 

She thought about herself as little child, re- 
membered all the old days, and how she had 
been told of the love of God, and of Christ, His 
Son. The love of God—that was for her, too, 8 
she remembered it; and as she worked, some- 
times the words made music in her heart, and she 
sang them, and it sounded strange to her, for she 
was a silent woman. 

Finally, though she could not bave told when 
or how, she came to feel the love of God very 
‘lose to her, and she knew that in some way God 
must mean that she should give outa little love to 
other things—love the cattle, and the horses, and 
the pigs, and the chickens; for she was ® snnple 
little woman. She loved them all; the work 
seemed easier, and the living things throve. 

“he’s got a wonderful knack,” said her hus- 
band to a passing neighbor. 


But as the capacity grew the hunger grew, and 


“then one day there seemed to her to come & very 


gift from God. 

‘A little sobbing boy came dragging up to the 
open door—a little boy with dark eyes, with 
brown hair just long enough to show a tendency 
to curl, with dirty lands and dirty face, and 
shoes cut with stones. Such a little boy! About 
eight years old, she thought. 

He cried and reached up his hands to her. 

With a hasty look af the milk she was skim- 
ining to churn, she picked him up in her arms 
and held him close. She felt his hot little face 
against hers, felt the little arm around her neck, 
and the little heaving chest and beating heart 
against her own; she held him tight and loved 
him, and the tears came into her eyes. 

But that could only last a minute; there was 
the milk. Then she gave him water with which 
to wash his hands and face outside the door, und 
after that she gave him a slice of bread and a tin 
cup of milk. He sat there as if he owned the 
house, his tears dried, and his quick eyes glanc- 
ing around. : 

When his mouth was empty enough so that he 
could talk, he told his story. 

“My name is Charlie,” he said. “I wasin the 
prairie schooner, and the woman and the man 
got very mad at me and put me off and shook the 
whip at me, and I ran across the prairie till I saw 
this house, and now I’m going to stay here.” 

“Were the man and woman your father and 
mother ?"" 

“Oh, no; my mother is in a coffin in the ground. 
She caught a fever, and this man and woman 
brought me along. Oh, I'm glad they're gone. 
I'd rather stay with you!” 

She churned fast and thought faster. Her 
husband would not let him stay; he didn’t like 
boys, and the boy would eat a half more. ‘Then 
there were the clothes. No; be would have 
to go. 

Her heart throbbed; had it ever throbbed like 
that before ? 

«1 want to do that,” said Charlie, eying the 
churndasher enviously. 

‘A brave thought; perhaps he could work! She 
looked hastily down the hill, There was her 
husband’s hat coming around the stack. 

«Here, quick !”* she said, and as the boy grasped 
the dasher, she took her sunbonnet and went out 
with the chicken-foed. 

Her husband came up the slope. ‘“Helloa, 
there, Javhawker,” the boy called out, ‘ook at 
me shove this shover!”” 

Charlie with his legs apart, his cheeks red, his 
eyes shining, drove the churn-handle furiously. 

Tho pale face under the sunbonnet was so eager 
that the man coming up the slope would hardly 
have recognized it. He smiled in spite of him- 
self at the little figure at the churn. When had 
his wife seen him smile before ? 

She came forward with the empty pan, the 
eagerness schooled out of face and voice. She 
told what she knew about the boy, and added, 
“Perhaps he can work.” 

‘A gleam came into her husband's eyes. He 
was beginning to feel his constant labor. His 
head had ached lately, and his back ached, and he 
felt stiff in the mornings. 

He tried the muscle in the boy's proudly ex- 
tended arm, and felt his legs. 

“We'll keep him," he said, briefly ; “‘he can do 
a sight of chores. 

‘That night, when that pale-faced little woman 
conld hear the sound of the little fellow’s breath- 
ing over there in his quilt in the corner, and could 
hear him turn in his sleep and mutter something 
now and then, her heart beat fast, and all the 
sounds of the night went to the music of “Love is 

















she and her husband made to the West. 


the greatest thing in the world.” 


 vheu she worked till the very grave would | da; 


So the boy stayed, and for a time there was 


You're looking so spry, Malviny, and put 
more heft into your work. Kansas agrees with 
you better’n with me,” said her husband, one 





She did feel a difference. The time she could 
take to sew @ button on Charlie's little ragged 
clothes, the moments when she could bind up one 
of the little dirty, stubby, cut fingers, the time 
she could spend Knitting littlo stockings for cold 
weather, or making coarse little shirts, or cutting 
down Isaac's worn-out overalls, the times when 
she could steal out of bed in the dark night, and 
kneel down by hia quilt, and kiss the soft little 
cheek, and pray with her whole soul that God 
would bless him and help her love him well, were 
a very elixir of life to her. 

‘At first Charlie thought the chores some new 
sort of play, but that did not last long. By the 
tine he was ten years old he was known by all 
the neighbors as that good-for-nothing boy of 
Holt’s, He was a “¢bad boy.” 

“Charlie, have you fed the calves?” Isaac 
would say in the morning. 

“yep,” came very glibly. And at night, 
«Charlie, now feed the calves,’ with the same 
reply. But perhaps by the time the milking was 
done Charlie would say, «“] aint fed the calves 
to-day !”” 

“You said you had!" 

“] was thinking I had, bat 1 haint fed ‘em nor 
watered ‘em.’ 

Then Isaac, with a kick at the boy, which was 
skillfully evaded, would tramp wearily out into 
the darkness to do the neglected work. 

Charlie would take # horse at four o'clock in 
the afternoon to go for the cattle off on the prairie, 
and would drive the cows galloping home long 
after dark, with his horse foaming with long and 





heavy riding. He would disappear for a whole 
day, and when he caine home, Isaac, worn out 
with rage, would try to whip him; but even if 
the boy were soundly thrashed, in some way he 
still seemed to have the best of it. 

If he were sent out to cultivate the corn, it was 
quite likely that he would tic the horses and lie 
down and go to sleep. At ailking time he could 
seem to milk steadily, and yet only ik one cow 
while Isaac milked three; or if he wore sent to 
milk alone, he might stand whistling till bedtime, 
waiting ‘for the cows to give their milk down.” 
If he were ordered to sow seeds, it would usually 
turn out that he had dug upa clod and planted 
all in one hole. 

Once, Isaac, going on a short trip for cattle, 
offered to bring Charlie # knife if he would plant 
the potatoes. Isaac forgot the knife, but he re- 
ceived a scrawl saying, “You needent to bring 
me any knife. I aint teched the potates. Charlie.” 

For the anxious little woman, with the Gospel 
of Matthew for a text-book,—a book given her 
years before by a tract distributor, but hithertd 
unread,—had managed during the bad days in 
winter to teach the boy something of reading and 
writing. 

‘When Isaac would vow, as he often did, that 
Charlie should never stay under his roof another 
night, the boy would suddenly work so well, do- 
ing almost a man’s work, that Isaac's wrath was 
sure to cool. For Charlie was really skilful with 
the cattle, and so strong that Isaac never could 
make up his mind to do without him. 

‘There was one person, and only one, who never 
said he was a bad boy. At night he had more 
than once waked up to catch a glimpse of a white 
face, quite near him in the moonlight, and to feel 
hot tears drop on his face. Usually he turned 
over and tried to appear very sound asleep; once 
he choked, and put his arms around her neck, 
and gave her a great boyish hug and kiss that she 
never forgot. 

But the next day he was worse than he had 
ever been before, and was whipped three tines 
by Isaac. 

Meantime Isaac was failing. ‘I'm breaking, 
Malviny,” he said one afternoon, coming in ear- 
lier than usual. He sat by the table, his head in 
his arms, never heeding milking time, never look- 
ing up to grow! at Charlie when he entered. 

‘A great tenderness rose up in the patient little 
woman's heart, and she stole around softly and 
made the best supper she could. But he did not 
lift his head to look at it. 

In the morning he started out to milk, but came 
back and sat again with his head in his arms; and 
then, not knowing that she could do go, but with . 
a love and pity in hor heart that must find expres 
sion, his wife coaxed hit in timid words to go to 
bed; and when he was there, the womanly in- 
stincts came uppermost, and she tidied the room, 
and darkened it, and moved quietly and sinoothed 
Ieaac’s forehead, though it almost frightenod her 
to do it. 

Sho tried to encourage him, and as sho walked 
around she sang in a low voice her only song» 
“Love is the greatest thing in the word.” 

He heard the words, and roused himself t0 
listen. 

“Come here, Malviny,” he said. As she sat 
beside him he took her small, bony, twisted, 
hard-worked band in bis large one, and said 
brokenly : 

“[’m sorry I aint been lovin’er to you, Mal- 
viny. No man ever had so good & wife as I've 
hed.” 

There was a long pause, while the chickens 











could be heard scratching outside the door. 
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“We aint made much of life,” he went on. 
“This day, lying here, watching you and your 
quiet ways, and foeling your hand, is the sweetest 
day T ever hed, Malviny.”* 

Ho said no more, He held her hand, and died 
at sunset. 

‘The neighbors virtuously hoped thatnow Widow 
Holt was left alone, Charlie would do better, es- 
Pecially as he was gotting so well-grown. He was 
sixteen now. 

But he did not do better; he did worse. He 
stayed away whole days from the farm. Tho 
milking, and all the hard chores, fell upon one 
poor little sorrowing woman. She tried to have 
nice meals, but Charlie was seldom at home to 
eat them, and tho things were put away untasted. 
Soon she would have nothing to eat, she knew, 
if Charlie did not help. 

When he came home she looked so anxiously 
at him, trying so hard to say something kind and 
interested, that he would go outside the house 
and stay until bedtime; and she would sit read- 
ing through blurred eyes her now almost worn- 
out Gospel of Matthew. 

Then she would pray that God would help her 
love him better. She thonght if she had only 
given him more love, or the right love, he would 
havo been a better boy. 

Many rumors were afloat about Charlie. Some 
of the neighbors’ boys were becoming reckless 
and unmanageable. It was all due to Charlie, 
the neighbors said, and there was talk of driving 
him out of the county. 

One night Charlie came dashing up on his 
horso, palo and breathless, and there was a great 
wolt from a whiplash on his neck and cheok. He 
broke into the little room and said : 

“I’m going. Barnes and Clack and Hall met 
ine on horseback at the Corners, and Nat Hall's 
run away, and they say it's my fanlt. Barnes 
cut me with his whip, and they say they're com- 
ing up here hy midnight, and if I'm not ‘gone 
they'll horsewhip me out of the county !”" 

‘The boy's eyes were like sparks of fire, and his 
face was white with rage, bnt not so white as the 
little woman's who grasped the chair-back. 

“I've—loved you so—Charlie!” she said, in a 
voice like a cry. 

The boy’s throat worked; the color came into 
his face and left it; his hands clenched, and then, 
with a groan, he threw himself on the bed. His 
strong young shoulders shook, and he sobbed in 
a storm of tears. 

She knelt down beside him. All she could say 
was, “Charlie—my little Charlie!” She did not 
know how to talk. 

“I won't go,” he said, after an hour. “They 
can horsewhip all they like, but I can’t leave you. 
T'll be good; oh, I’m so bad—so bad! I” 
He put his head in her lap, and she smoothed it 
as she did at night when she thonght he was 
asleep. “I want—to take care of you—but I'm 
so bad!’" 

She sat there and soothed him until he fell 
asleep. She waited until twelve o'clock, but no 
one came. 

Then she looked and looked on the face she 
loved so much—the square forehead, the tanned, 
fresh-colored checks—on that dreadful welt, the 
firm chin, the mouth she thought so beautiful, 
the brown hair with the wave in it, the long 
lashes on the cheek. It was a reckless face, but 
it looked like such a good face to her—it always 
had looked good to her, no matter what he did! 

His brows drew together, and he murmured in 
his sleep just as he did the first night he came. 
He was only a boy after all; he said he would be 
Rood ! 

“Is love the greatest thing in the world? Can 
my love for him, and his love for me, and God’s 
love for both, make him a good boy? If it can, 
love is the greatest thing in the world.” 

In the morning, when he woke, sho was sitting 
beside bim, half-afraid to have him waken; for 
he was a good boy when he was asleep. 

He seomed dazed at first. Then he flushed, 
and looking square into her eyes said, with a 
new tone in his boyish voice, “You love me, don’t 
you? Well, I'll show I love yon—you see!” 

She did see. He was as good a worker as 
any man around, and he knew it. He began his 
farming on a small scale, so that he could do 
everything himself—so “she” could live “com- 
fortable like."” 

The little woman could not understand the 
Summer that followed. A different look came 
into her eyes, and Charlie said there was color in 
her cheoks. Perhaps it was true, for it was a 
Wonderful thing to have a happy voico asking 
what she wanted, and telling her not to do this or 
that, but to rest. 

Charlie found time to do so many new things! 
They had a garden with lettuco and tomatoos and 
Sweet peas—things they never had before. 

Ho said that the one room with its shed kitchen 
Was not fit for her to live in, and he worked early 
8nd late, and made trades with carpenters, until 
he added a kitchen and a porch and two rooms 
for bedrooms. 

Then came that wonderful day, 
lous day in all that little woman's 
took the horses and wagon and 
sunrise for Topeka, and came back by moonlight 
with a bed, a great rocking-chair, a looking-glass, 
& carpet, and some dishes. 

At night, when everything was all done, and 
Charlio could hardly contain himself for pleasure, 
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Hrondored if sho was going to cry while she was | 
frying eggs in the new frying-pan. 

Such a night as that was, 
just they two; Charlie was happy, and. looked | 
lovingly at the little woman opposite him. \ 

He was very solemn toward bedtime. He | 
hung over her chair, and held her face in his two | 
big hands, and kissed her, and said : 

“You think I love yon now, don’t you, 
And we think what you sing—don 
love is the greatest thing in the world 
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The grasses and tho sod, 
Hoar them preach 


Joaquin Miller, 
——+e+___ 
For the Companion. 


NUGGET’S CHURCH. 


They were coming down the mountain from the 
sluice-head—little Nugget, and her father, ‘Thane 
Meadows; the one a fmil child hindered by a 





withered foot, and bearing upon her thin neck a 





head seemingly too large, but as golden asa butter- 
cup; tho othera tall, heavy-framed, broad-breasted 
miner, with blue eyes, tangled yellow hair, and a 
beard that covered his chest like a russet mat. 

The miner smiled down into tho eyes of the 
child with a fond and listening look. Her thin 
little fingers were clasped about one of his big 
grimy ones, as she half swung and half ran be- 
side him. 

“Oh, papa Thane,” she cried, stopping and 
Pointing toward the west, “aint the sunset nice 
to-night?” 

Back of them, and on the right and loft, the 
mountains of the California Coast Range rose 
against a pink-gray sky. The whole gorgeous 
landscape, soft and sea-like with redwood forosts, 
dropped downward in long, sinking waves, until, 
sixty miles away, it smoothed out into dim, glim. 
mering wastes of ocoan. Faintly there they could 
descry the town of Eureka, and heyond that tho 
vague curve of Humboldt Bay. 

“Yes, Nugget,” said the man, with a deep 
breath, “God don't often hang out pictures like 
that for men to look at.” 

“He hangs that on the outside of Heaven 60 we 
can see what it is like on the inside, don’t he, 
papa Thane?” 

The man’s lips twitched slightly in his heard, 
but he said nothing. 

“If men was better, papa Thane, would He 
hang more of them out, and nicer ones?” sho 
asked. 

“I reckon not, Nugget,” he said; “but if men 
was better I have an idee they'd see em oftencr.” 

They went on a little farther in silence, then 
the child's voice came again: “Why aint men 
better, papa Thane?” 

“Oh, I guess it’s because almost everything's 
wrong, Nugget." 

“But you are good anyway, aint you, papa 
Thane?” 

“Not so very, Nugget,” he said, unsteadily. 
“If it wasn’t for you I'm afraid I'd be purty 
bad.” 

The child searched his face a moment with 
wondering eyes. “How do I help you, papa 
Thane?” The man reached down, swung her 
upon his big arm, and held her against his breast. 

“It’s ‘cause you're good, and I like yon 60, 
Nugget,” he said, huskily. “You're all I've got, 
and I like you so!" 

They came to a point where the trail dropped 
sharply off into a vast gulch, out through which 
Mad River pours noisily from the inner Range, 
and ina few moments reached a little cabin near 
the bottom, It was rnde enough—a sort of hn- 
man swallow’s nest plastered in against the moun- 
tain—but with a clean, inviting air. At one side | 
a small spring leaped ont of the bank, and slip- 
ping down upon the floor of the valley, buried its | 
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COMPAN ION 


Over tho entrance to th 
whole front was a flam 
creeper, the prongs of a red deer's horns pro- 
ruded, and just inside the doorway lay a decrepit 
old mastiff, who, 
thumped the floor with his tail in hearty wel. 
come. 

“Well, we're back, Buck,” said Meadows. 
8ee you took good care of things. 
the child down lightly upon the step, 
braced tho old dog affectionately. 

The man turned about and looked up the gulch. 
The wild beauty of the picture did not attract 
him. He was looking 
along the heights, 
cup-like dent in the mountain-side. 
800, in fancy, the spring-fed lake whi 


ing tangle of Ci 


and she em- 


ich lay 80 


brown and quiet there, and hoar its waters hissing | he 
mge red gap | fa 


down through the iron mains to ah 
in the cafion’s side below, 
itself into an angry knot. 

“It’s nine if the law did give it to him,” he 
thonght. “If I had that water, with what I have 
now, into my claim—well, Nugget and I and 
Buck wouldu't be many years longer in these 
diggin’s. One thing he won't forget soon, though, 
1 reckon, an’ that’s the blow.I give bim last 
summer up there by the pond. 

“But I hadn't ought to let him go as 1 did,” he 
thought. “He took the law, and—well, if I had 
him there again with my fingers round his lyin’ 
throat, I’d—why Nugget!” he burst out suddenly, 
looking at the little girl. 

“Don’t, papa Thane! don’t!” she said. “You're 
thinking of Dack Burton again. Your face 
looked just hard, like a rough bowlder. Don’t, 
Papa Thane!”” 

The man took tho child upon his knees and 
clasped her to him, while she took his big tawny 
head upon her little chest and smoothed and 
kissed it. The soft and loving touch of the 
child’s hands upon his head eased him of his dark 
humor like magic. 

That night, when Nugget slept, or he thought 
She slept, he came ont with his pipe and sat down 
on the threshold. Noises from the big plank sa- 
loon among the trees across the river came faintly 
to him, and he could see, in fancy, the groups of 
Tugged miners about tho tables, gambling for ono 
another's “dust,” or drinking at the bar. 

“We are all a pack of fools and thieves,” he 
muttered, and sat a long time, with the fire fallen 
dead in his pipe, thinking of his plans and de- 
feats, the wrongs others had done him, his 
attempts at retaliation, and his gradual merging 
from a carofal, scrupulous youth into a manhood 
hard and embittered with strife, and believing in 
the sheer necessity of violent deeds. 

“Papa Thane!” came a little voice from within. 
The man laid down his pipe and entered the 
cabin. Buck thumped the floor with his tail 
whore he lay by Nugget's bed in her tiny room, 
and the child's eyes wore wide open. The man 
sat down on the bed and took her hand. 

“What is it, little darter ?” he asked. 

“When we was coming down the mountain, 
you said I helped you to be good, and that other 
men would be happier if they was better; why 
can't I help them, too, papa ‘Thane ?” 

“You do,” said the father, fondly. “You help 
us all, Nugget, just as the sight of something 
good and purty helps the worst of men. Maybe 
you don't help others so much as you do me, but 


and his brow drew 








little darter, there's scurcely a man in the gulch 
nor on these mountain sides, but what'd let his 
right hand be cut off afore he'd see a hair of your 
head harmed; ‘cept, maybe, Dack Burton.” 

A light rose in the child’s face as he began 
speaking, but it dicd away with his closing words. 
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ine I'd build a church, like the one 
that used to bo down at Nelson's Bar, where 
mother and I lived before she died.” 

The father stared at her in amused astonish- 


at the approach of footsteps, | ment. 


“I'd not have it ae big as that one was,” she 
“but big enough so we could have Sun- 


read in the Testament, and sing, 


“But who would do 
darter 2” 
“Couldn't you, papa Thane, if you tried 2" 
The man broke into hoarse laughter. The pie. 
ire which rose in his mind convulsed him; the 
sometimes intemperate and pro- 


the preachin’, little 


He could | fane Thane Mcadows preaching in a church! 


When his merry derision had slackened a little, 
saw a look of pain and wonder in the child's 
ce that struck him into instant silence. 
“Papa Thane couldn't preach, little blossom,” 
he said; “he's not good enough. But if he could, 
he'd make a little church for her. Maybe he can 
some day." 

The child’s eyes overflow 
she lay a little, lookin, 


ed with sparkles, and 
B at the bright vision her 
fancy painted; then, turning her check, aguinst 
his hand, she fell asleep. 

The man rose carefully, 
lips against her cheek, and 
the threshold. 

After a time he suddenly got up again and en- 
tered the cabin. The reflection of a good and 
Pleasing purpose lighted his face. Pulling out a 
wooden pin, which stopped an auger-hole in the 
log wall, he drew a sack of gold-dust from the 
hole, and lighting @ lantern, whispered loudly, 
“Buck! Buck!" 

Followed by the old dog, the man passed out 
and down along the side of the gulch a little way 
and stopped. 

‘Here's a good place,” whispored the man 
Soft, so she can dig it out easy, aint it, Buck 

He tore the soft soil apart with his strong fin- 
gore, sowed a few dollars’ worth of the “dust"* 
about in the rents, and covered it up with many a 
whispered exclamation of delight. 

‘The next morning, starting for the claim, which 
lay a few hundred yards up the river, he stopped 
near the point where he had secreted the gold and 
called the child from the cabin. 

“Little darter,” he said, as she came limping 
forward, with her blue eyes peering out inquir- 
ingly from under her curls, you see that place in 
the bank, nigh the spring, where somethin’ has 
been scratchin’ up the ground? Well, I saw 
signs of pay-dirt there as I came by. You and 
Buck get some of tho loosest dirt into the rocker, 
there by the spring, and wash it by the time 1 
come home at noon. Maybe you'll find a mine, 
an’ then, you know, the—church, Nugget!” 

The child started toward the spot with a happy 
cry, and the father went onward, smiling, to his 
work. 

The trail, travelled only by men on foot and by 
pack-mules, which came up out of the ruggod 
redwood country, and wound away through the 
“diggings” into the mountains, passed just below 
the Meadows’ cabin, and inany a little gift and 
cheery word were left with the gold-headed Nug- 
get by the rongh mule-drivers and miners who 
stopped at the spring to drink. 

She was the only child in the gulch—there were 
no women—and her sweet face drew all that was 
decent and tender in the rough, 
homeless men toward her. 

Not an hour had passed, after 
the burly Meadows had gone to 
his sluice-box, ere a miner came 
by with his pick on his shoulder, 
and a bunch of blossoms for the 
child. Though it was not yet 
March, there were violets along 
the streams. 

She took the little nosegay 
from the ininer's hand with a 
look that was pleasant to see. 

‘The man’s face was uneven of 
feature and leathery from ex- 
posure, but the light from the 
child’s eyes made it for the time 
seem sunny and wholesome. 

“I pulled ‘em for ye as I camo 
down the crick, little un, to pay 
fer my drink,” he said, turning 
to the spring. “Hello, Nugey, 
what's this ’ere you've got in 
your pap’s rocker? 

“It's pay-dirt,”’ said tho child. 

The man shook the rocker, 
scraped some of the silt from its 
bottom into the palm of his 
hand, and looked at it. Then 
he gave a long, low whistlo. 
“Where djd this come from?" 
he said, in a gasping whisper. 

“From the bank there,” she pointed with her 
bunch of flowers. 

The man looked at her @ moment with open 
mouth, then walked over and began humming a 
tune to himself as he examined the ground with 
his pick. The child and dog followed his move- 
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Passed softly out to 
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“He'll like me, too, sometime, won't he, papa | ments with keenest interest. 


Thane? He'll like us both if we're good ?” she 
queried. 


“(No gravel,” he said, under his breath; ‘no bed 
rock !"* then aloud, “Did yer pap tell ye to dig 


The man tapped the floor with his heavy foot, | here, Nug?”” 


and looked 


his hand a moment in silence. 


gloomily atthe wall. The child stroked | “Yes, sir.” 


' «Then he salted it; he did it for luck,” thought 


| “Papa Thane,” she broke out presently, “if 1 the man, and he stored mistily at the child, 
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“It'll bring him luck, too,” his thoughts went on, 
uit’s nigh sartin to. If a man hides gold for & 
good purpose, for an innocent lame child like her, 
he’s purty sure to find it somewhere’s else, and a 
sight more of it.” : 

Ho got up and went down to the rocker with 
Nugget and Buck at his heels. 

«You've got gold in the rocker here anyhow, 
little gal,” he said. “You'd best look for it in 
tho bank agin to-morrow.” 

"The child gave a scream of delight, and clapped 
her hands above her curly head, while Buck 
barked and whipped the air vigorously with his 
tail. 

u['m going to have a church built!” she said; 
dig little church, down there among the trees; and 
we'll have Sunday-school, and singing, and—oh, 
won't it be nice, Buck? You'll come, won't you, 
Mr.—Mr. Bill?” 7 

‘Tho man broke into a roar of laughter, but his 
face fell straight the moment he saw the shocked 
expression that came into the child’s eyes. 

“Yes, I'll come, little un," he said, “and bring 
all the rest of the boys. You jist get her built 
and we'll all be there. Don’t forget to prospect the 
bank, little un! You'll strike it rich to-morrow {”” 

‘Thore was no need of his advice; the child’s 
heart and mind were all upon her mine. When 
the father came home he entered into her joy like 
another child; it warmed him through and 
through to see her happiness. 

‘When the dark hours had fallen again, he 
with Buck once more sowed the yellow gold-seed 
for Nugget’s harvest. It was only a few dollars 
he bad planted for her, but his hard bunk seemed 
to rest him like a couch of velvet after the act. 

‘At midnight another sower, too, came up out 
of the gulch like a shadow, and dropped @ few 
“pinches” of the precious seed in Nugget’s mine, 
“For love and for luck!” be whispered, as he 
dropped the yellow grains. 

Next day Mr. Bill, as Nugget had called him, 
flung his hat up out of the hole he was digging 
jin the mountain-side, and sent a shout after it 
which echoed far up the heights. 

“For luck!” he cried. “For luck! Hide gold 
for good, and ye'll find it!”” 

He had uncovered a “pocket” for which he had 
been searching for weeks. 

‘The noxt night two shadows came up out of the 
gorge and sprinkled “dust” in Nugget’s mine; 
and again and sgain, as the nights came and 
went, shadowy forms flitted in by the dark bank 
and out again, leaving gold for the innocent child 
to dig up on the morrow. 

Thane Meadows was transfixed with wonder 
at the sume the child got back from the little he 
had buried in the bank. But at length itdawned 
upon him that the miners had learned his 
secret, and out of superstition and regard for 
Nugget, were “feeding” her mine. 

One night he secreted himself by the spring, 
with a dark lantern, and watched. He saw & 

dark form come out of the gloom, advance, and 
deposit some dust in the little mine. As the 
form receded, Thane sprang out and flashed his 
lantern upon—Dack Burton. 

‘The two men glared at each other in silence, 
their hands upon their revolvers, and then—for 
each had thought of the sleeping child close by— 
slowly drew back and parted. The golden ker- 
nel of the incident was lost, and the opportunity 
for peace was missed. 

‘As for Nugget, she was in a transport of de- 
light. “When shall we begin the little church, 
papa Thane?” she asked again and again. 
Even in her dreams she babbled of it. But the 
father put her by, telling her that lumber was so 
difficult to obtain; which, indeed, was true, since 
all of it must come up out of the redwood coun- 
try on the backs of mules. 

Ono night the heavens were black far back 
over the Range, and the next morning the shores 
of Mad River were strewn with wreckage. When 
the torrent receded a huge pile of Iumber and 
logs lay at the bend below the Meadows cabin. 

“God has sent it!" cried Nugget. “Oh, papa 
Thane, now we can have the little church ready 
for Easter-day! Then we will have it all full of 
flowers, and my Testament laid on the altar, and 
the men ‘Il come, and we'll sing, and read, and 
—won't it be nice, papa Thane ?”* 

“What is Easter for, little darter ?”” 

“Why, it’s the day the Saviour was raised from 
the dead,” she said. “He died three days be- 
fore, an’ on Easter He rose up all new and beau- 
tiful again.” 

The man nodded his head, and sat thinking 
through a little silence. 

“Nugget, I’m goin’ to build it for you,” he 
said; ‘some good may come of 

‘Threo weoks afterward Nugget's vision became 
a reality—a little homely shell of a building lift 
ing @ cross among the boughs of a sheltering 
pine. At one ond stood a tiny altar of unpainted 
redwood, and each seat was a single plank with 
the rudest of logs; but to Nuggot it was wonder- 
ta and the builder's heart was warm with her 
joy. 

It only lacked five days of Easter when it was 
finished, and Nugget began to plan to beautify it. 
All that day and the next she made wreaths of 
leaves for the walls, and a fern cross and crown, 
starred with white flowers and edged with violets, 
for the altar, They were rade and unshapely 
things, and would fade, being made so long be- 
forehand, but she could not wait. 














liquor, stopped at the spring, and, after drinking, 
said, with a tipsy leer: 

eYou're out of luck, little yaller-head, in select- 
in’ timber fer your church! Your dad built it out 
of Dack Burton's flume, which the river ripped 
out of its banks the night of the storm! Dack 
and your dad's been having it hot up in your 
dad’s mine this afternoon; but your dad won't 
pay for it; he says he won't, if he dies in his 
tracks! How he does hate Dack Burton!” 

The child’s eyes widoned with horror. Her 
church made of stolen lumber? God would not 


accept such an offering! 
She went into the cabin with flushed cheeks, 


panting with the parching eagerness of her pur- 
pose. She brought her little deer-skin sack of 
gold-dust from its hiding-place, and with Buck, 
started up the river. Nugget was hurrying and 
whispering, but hindered by her withered foot; 
Buck was whining from the pain it cost his old 
legs to follow. 

"The sun was falling low when Meadows came 
home that night. He was hot and flushed with 
anger. When he had called and searched in 
vain about the cabin for his child, 
a chill of fear struck through him 
that whitened his face. Where 
had she gone? What had hap- 
pened? He ran up and down the 
river, peering into the red flood 
almost in terror. At last he found 
her footprints going up the river, 
and pressed after them with throb- 
bing heart. 

He had gone but a little way 
when a bend brought him 
in sight of a consider- 








‘Within three days of Easter a miner, half in 


able stretch of the 


Nugget’s Church. 
river shore. Half a mile away he saw a 
spot where the stream was crossed by a 
large log, which served as a footpath to 
Dack Burton’s mine. 

There, upon the log above the rushing 





torrent, a little figure fluttered. For an 
instant Thane saw it; and then it fell into 
the torrent below, disappearing below the S 





bank. 

‘Thane was stopped where he stood by the hor- 
ror of the catastrophe. Nugget had fallen into 
the river, and would surely be lost! 

How he advanced the remaining distance he 
never knew. But as he staggered down the bank 
where the log crossed the stream, he suddenly 
came face to face with Dack Burton. 

Across his enemy's arms lay little Nugget. 
Her curls were straggling down and dripping, 
her gown was wet and clinging, and her eyes were 
closed, but she clung to Burton’s neck with a 
grasp which showed that her rescuer had not 
been too late. Behind, the old dog limped along, 
now and then springing up stiffy toward the 
child’s head. 

“I was comin’ down to kill ye, Thane,” said 
Burton, hoarsely, “and just then I see her slip and 
fall off the log; and I sprung down and lifted her 
out of the eddy below, just as she was going 
down. She was gasping for breath, but she 
had the gold-bag held tight onher breast. She 
was coming to pay me, Thane! She was coming 
to pay me for the lumber! Think once o” what 
kind of men we are!”” 

The father took the child in his arms. She 


had fainted, but she breathed still. Burton had 
saved her life. 
“We would have killed her, Dack! We would 


have killed her with our wickedness!” 

He turned back, carrying the child on his 
breast; but he staggered with excitement and 
concern, for Nugget had not spoken yet. Burton 
took the dripping burden from him, and with the 
father holding his arm, and dragging his feet 
through the dead leaves as if they were lead, the 
two went slowly down the river, up the slope, 
and into the cabin. 

The Easter sun rose golden and clear, and 
climbed slowly into the soft April sky. ‘Tho 
great valley was hushed. No powder was blast- 
ing the bed-rock; no rainbows of water tore up 
the red earth; there was no click of pick, nor 
sound of voices. 

At ten o’clock there was a notable congregation 
at Nugget’s little church. Whether or not the 
altar was made in due form, you could not tell, 
for the miners had completely covered it with 


handfuls of wild flowers picked that very morn- 
ing; and they had garlanded every window, and 
hung green things along the wall. 

Into her church the rough men came, washed 
clean, holding their slouch hats awkwardly in both 
hands, and looking down and then behind them, 
as if expecting some one. 

Presently, from out the strong sunshine came 
‘Thane Meadows and Dack Burton, leading little 
Nugget between them. She was pale, and weaker 
than usual, but she hardly had need to walk; 
the strong arms of the men held her up. Both 
men looked very happy; and not only happy, 
but clearer-faced and purified, 

There was an awkward silence; but presently 
Thane Meadows rose and cleared his throat with 
a sound that shook the little church. 

“Men,” he said, “I aint going to preach, but 
maybe it’s as good a8 preaching to you to see 
two men like me and Dack Burton here. If I 
was a coward, a coward like I was & few days 
ago, I should be ashamed to stand here before 
you, knowing that you know that my child nearly 


decided that the frivolous young Queen was mak- 
ing fun of them; that suo cared only for young 
persons; that she was Jacking in good manners; 
and that they should never again present thom- 
selves at her court. 

‘This construction of the Queen’s conduct was 
widely circulated, and gave her the undesirable 
reputation of having a mocking disposition. 

“Eleven years later," says the lady who relates 
the story, “I was doscribing the day of mourning 
for Louis XV. to some old ladies in Auvergne, 
when one of them at once recalled it as the time 
¢when the Queen uncivilly iaughed in the faces of 
the elderly Duchesses and Princesses who had 
felt that they were performing a duty in attending 
the ceremony.’ ” 


—“~or—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


WHO WAS FOOLED? 


‘A group of young people were discussing a 
very knotty problem, apparently, but it was 








inet her death trying to be honest in my place. 
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“But I’m a changed man; I say it in humble- 
ness and reverence to her. If I have wronged 
any man among you, I ask to be forgiven. If I 
have made light of honesty before you, I take it 
all back, here. 

“This is her Easter, and it’s full of joy for every 
one of us, especially for Dack Burton and me. 
Thope and believe the goodness of it, as well as 
the joy, is in us. Let us pray.” 

He knelt, and uttered a stumbling but heartfelt 
supplication. Then, after a little silence, a halt- 
ing, disjointed prayer went up from the kneeling 
figure of Dack Burton; and when they rose from 
their knees, Nugget's clear voice led the audi- 
ence in a quavering, old-time hymn, sung by the 
mothers of most of the men in their boyhood. 

Many a tear was wiped away, and many a good 
resolve was taken in silence that blossomed into 


worthy conduct. Atva Mitton Kerr. 


——__+e—__—_—_ 


MISJUDGED. 


Marie Antoinette, as one of the ladies of her 
court relates, was once severely criticised for lev- 
ity when she was, in fact, quite innocent, and 
when it was one ot her ladies-in-waiting, invisi- 
ble to the critics, who was not serious enough. 

After the death of Louis XV., all the ladies of 
the court felt it necessary to pay visits of condo- 
lence, and to render homage to the new sover- 
eigns. 

The ladies, old and young, hastened to present 
themselves on the general reception day. The 
Queen bore herself with becoming dignity until 
the Marquise de Clermont-Tonnerro, tired of 
standing, as her position at court demanded, be- 
hind the Queen’s chair, sat down on the floor, 
hiding behind the ample screen afforded by the 
full skirts and draperies of the Queen and the 
ladies of the palace. 

Then, to amuse herself, she pulled at the gowns 
of these ladies, and played other little pranks cal- 
culated to upset their gravity. Marie Antoinette 
herself was several times obliged to place her fan 
before her face to hide an involuntary smile. 





The severe old ladies whom she was receiving 


nothing more than the question how they should 
“make a fool” of a certain very wide-awake 
young man on the First of April. 

‘No threadbare trick would do. He was all 
eyes, and all his eyes were open. There would 
be great glory in duping him! Hard to catch, 
none laughed louder than he when he was caught. 

‘All sorts of traps were proposed and rejected— 
a cotton-pie, a cornmeal-cake, salt for his coffee, 
sugar for his potatoes—all were too old.and fa- 
miliar. 

But all agreed that it should relate to his eating, 
for he was noted for his good appetite. Indeed, 
he boasted of it on all possible occasions. 

«J think it would surprise him more,” said one 
bright girl, ‘to get up something really nice for 
him. That would be the last thing he would be 
looking out for from us. You know we always 
think anything for Bob Reed must be fora joke. 
Even at Christimas-time he got a jumping-jack, 8 
penny whistle and a Bologna sausage, while we 
worked days making nice things for people we 
didn’t like half as well.” 

“That's so! We wouldn’t have any kind of a 
time at all, in this dull town, if it were not for 
Bob, with his wit and his ki d heart —” 

«And bis horse and buggy.”” 

“Yes, indeed; or his bronco, rather. Don’t 
dignify that little creature with the name of horse. 
Dear me, girls! Shall we ever forget when he 
bought him ?” i 

“Or with what fortitude we waited for him to 
be broken ?”” 

“Or how he rode him up and down the street, 
and let him shake him off over his head for our 
entertainment ?”” 

They went back to the question under consid- 
eration. 

“But how shall we get him up something nice? 
It mustn’t be anything nice to eat—he’d scent 
that a mile awa; 

“Oh, I have it!’ broke in the landlord's 
daughter. “Why didn’t I think of that before? 
Why, his birthday’s on the First of April! He 
says he has a good excuse for being a ‘born fool.’ 
Let’s make him a nice, great big—party !”” 

“Capital!” 

«Just the thing!” 

There was general and enthusiastic agreement, 
and it was arranged that there should be a birth- 
day present which should be a real surpriso. 

Bob Reed was the hero of the village, and he 
knew it very well. Not that he had ever rescued 
any one from fire or a watery grave, but he had 
rescued many a picnic from failure, and many 
another pleasant village enterprise from collapse. 

He pretended to be a martyr to his heroism, 
and to rebel against his popularity when he was 
wanted for a tableau, as was not unfrequently the 
case. Whether his protests were heartfelt or not, 
his services were always to be had. 

Then, to compensate himself, perhaps, he made 
so much fun at the rehearsals by throwing in 
passages that were not in the book, overdoing his 
part, and making every one laugh, that the girls 
pretended to be angry with him for making neces- 
sary so many rehearsals. 

Once when they were practising a pantomime, 
and he was wanted for his part, he was nowhere 
to be found. Where could be have disappeared? 
They had left him safely stowed in a curtained 
corner of the stage. They were in the second 
story of the tall school-house, and there were no 
means of escape. 

They stood in wonder. One girl mechanically 
looked out of the open window, the only possible 
exit from that corner; and there he hung, his 
hands grasping the window-sill—his only sup- 
port! He swung himeelf up lightly, and prom- 
ised not to do it again. 

He was freight agent, express agent, telegraph 
operator and coal merchant, all in one, and he 
was not twenty-one years old yet; but he was 
going to be. 

He said that he and Curly were the same age. 
Curly wasa black, kinky dog that he had adopted 
because no one else wanted him. Perhaps the 
dog had been handsome when he was younger 
and had two eyes; but he had long since outlived 
his beauty and his usefulness. 

‘Atany rate, the only possible use Curly could 
have been to his master, besides being 8 depen- 
dentand humble companion, was the ready excuse 
he furnished for buying extra baskets at basket- 














socials. Curly, had to have lunches; he liked 
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good things, and got so hungry between meals 
that an extra basket must be carried for Curly. 

But if Curly could have talked, he would have 
told who else liked lunches, and who got the lion's 
share of the delicacies; although, as the old dog 
was so fat that he waddled instead of walked, 
probably he would have made no complaint. 

The little village was soon thrown into a silent 
bustle. Quick feet sped silently on secret errands. 
Warning fingers were lifted in silent admonition 
whenever Bob's well-known figure, usually bab- 
ited in his ridiculously comfortable plaid blouse, 
was seen approaching, be that just around the 
corner or a quarter of a mile away, oscillating 
between the heavens above and the pony beneath. 

Knots of girls might be seen holding noiseless 
conversations—yes, really !—one moment, and dis- 
persing in all directions the next, looking so very 
unconcerned and innocent that a far less observ- 
ing personage than Mr. Bob Reed might have 
scented a conspiracy. But if Mr. Bob did sus- 
pect anything, he held his peace. 

The First of April dawned, cloudy, sloppy and 
muddy. Mr. Bob Reed was not “caught,” all 
day. The boys tried the usual hoaxes, but he 
would pick up no silver dollars, open no letters, 
and find no packages that had been conspicuously 
lost in the middle of the street. 

He took a queer notion, that evening. He would 
scrub the waiting-room! It was muddy and must 
be cleaned ; so he put on his rubber boots, donned 
a great apron which ho called his Mother Hub- 
bard wrapper, and began industriously to carry 
water. 

Presently a young man appeared, and uncon- 
cernedly observed, ‘‘Oh pshaw, Bob! _ I wouldn't 
scrub to-night. It'll be just as bad to-morrow.” 

“It’s got to be done!"’ answered Bob, senten- 
tiously, going on with his preparations. 

The messenger disappeared, and presently an- 
other young man came in, dressed in his “good 
clothes.’” 

He had a grin on his face which would have 
“given anything away,” Bob thought. 

“See here! You're wanted—over at the hotel.” 

“Eh? Is that so?’ answered Bob, poising his 
last pailful of water on the edge of the tab. 

“A—a—somebody who wants to see you." 

“Oh! He poured the water into the tub with 
a terrific splash which sprinkled his visitor. 
“Somebody who can walk? Tell him to come 
over here.’” 

The messenger carefully wiped the drops from 
his clothes with his freshly ironed and scented 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“Sorry, Ed,” said Bob; “it was careless of 
me—but you onghtn’t to dress up so, for common 
occasions. You're getting to be a dude. But who 
is it who wants to see me? Why didn’t he come 
himself?” 

““He—can’t very well come. 
requests your presence over there. 
send any name. Business, I believe.”” 

“Humph! very mysterious business, I’ should 





He particularly 
He—didn’t 


say. Well, I can go, I suppose.” He picked up 
his hat. 
“Oh! You're not going to wear that dress ?”” 


“Why, I'll be back, I suppose? What's the 
use to change ?"” tame, 

He started away, on a sweeping trot, followed 
by Curly. 

‘The assembled guests saw the party of three— 
Bob, Curly and Ed—through small, temporary 
cracks at the sides of window-curtains, amid much 
silent dancing and doubling and noiseless clap- 
ping of hands. 

Rushing into the room in his ordinary head- 
long way, Bob came to a sudden stop. He seemed 
to be astonished when he saw the big dining-room 
decorated to distraction and cleared for a party. 

He begged pardon; he didn’t mean to intrude, 
but some one had asked to see him—in the office, 
he supposed—and he was in a hurry, and the 
nearest way led through the dining-room. 

He made as if to go on. 

Such stamping and cheering and clapping of 
hands! Then some one suggested that he stay to 
the party, inasmuch as he was there. 

“But—I didn’t receive an invitation.” 

Then the noise had to be made over again. It 
took a great deal of explanation, and very many 
assurances that he would not be in the way, to 
induce him to make one of the party. Then ho 
excused himself to go to his room and “dress up 
a little,” and sweepingly bowed himself out. 

“Canglit at last!” 

“My! wasn’t he surprised ?”” 

“And didn’t he take it well after he was 
caught?” 

Mr. Bob Reed grinned all the way back to the 
office, all the time he was dressing, and half-way 
back to the party. 

It was voted » grand success. The supper was 
exceflent. There were no cotton pies nor. frosted 
johnny-cakes. The present Bob received was not 
atribute to his appetite, but a beautiful copy of 
Shakespeare, finely illustrated. 

He accepted it with a modest and appropriate 
acknowledgment, and with feelings of genuine 
surprise that ho endeavored not to show. Curly 
received a basket of Iunch. 

Nothing could have induced Bob to hint that he 
knew pretty nearly what was going on all the 
time. But some of the elders shrewdly suspected 
it, and catechised him. He merely grinned. 

The girls said, “I don't believe it! He only 
acts that way to make believe, because he dislikes 
to adinit that he was caught.” 
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_ THE _YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


If the girls had presented him with a caricature 
of a present, in a mock speech, as some of them 
had proposed to do, undoubtedly he would have 
turned the tables on them without mercy. But 
he merely said to himself, «Who would spoil the 
fun of the party, when they were doing all that, 
by being mean enough to know anything about it 
beforehand ?” 

And no one ever quite knew which was the 
April fool, Bob or the party ; but they had a good 
time just the same. Sve Greaory. 





—+or—___ 


THE PLEASANT MYSTERY. 
The child that entera life comes not with knowledge or 
So these "who enter death must go as little children 


Noun is known, but I belleve that God is overhead ; 5 
And us life is to the living, so death Is to the dead. 


—Mary Mapes Dodge. 
——_++—____ 


For the Companion. 


WHAT THE EASTER EGGS HATCHED. 


“Well?” 

Marcia Gilbert looked for an instant into the 
troubled brown eyes that were searching her face 
so anxiously. Then her gaze fell upon a sealed 
envelope lying upon the table, with her own ad- 
dress upon it, and ‘Rejected” written all over it— 
in invisible characters. 

So that venture had failed, like all the rest! 
‘The bitterness born of repeated disappointments 
crept into the girl’s sore heart, and lent an unnat- 
ural sharpness to her tones as she said, reluct- 
antly: 

“It's just as we thought. I've been to all the 
principal newspaper offices, and the rates for 
advertising are entirely beyond our means. Don't 
you think, Doris,” she added, hesitatingly, “that 
we might build up business,—a small one, you 
know,—that would keep us in food and clothes, 
without advertising at all?” 

Doris shook her head dejectedly, and a tear 
appeared on her cheek. 

“Everybody advertises nowadays. There is 
no other way to call the attention of the public to 
your wares or wants; and with so much competi- 
tion, one must do it in a way to attract attention, 
too. I might hang out my little sign, ‘Hata and 
Bonnets Trimmed to Order,’ for years, and no 
one would take any notice of it, unless I had 
some handsomely trimmed hats to go with it, to 
advertise my taste and skill as a milliner.”” 

To this indisputable fact her sister could make 
No reply, and seating herself in the pleasant bay- 
window, through which the morning sunshine 
was streaming, she watched listlessly the passers- 
by, while, with a weary half-heartedness, she 
tried to think of something—some way by which 
she and her orphan sister might earn a decent 
livelihood. 

Perhaps, after all, they would have been wiser 
if they had sold the pretty home—their only heri- 
tage. By visiting ielafives a great part of the 
time, and practising a thousand and one little 
make-shifts, they might have managed to live in 
some way upon the interest of their mone: 

But it did not require a strong imagination to 
see the relnctant faces of country aunt and city 
uncle, and to hear the epithets applied to herself 
and Doris that she had so often heard bestowed 
npon poor relatives. 

It would be easier to go hungry than to endure 
such’ humiliation, and in this recoil of honest 
pride, she felt her heart grow stronger and more 
hopefal. 

She picked up the thrice-rejected manuscript, 
and laid it away in her desk out of sight with the 
almost cheerful comment, “By and by, when I 
can afford to risk lots of stamps, I'll send it 
somewhere else, and keep sending it. No donbt 
I shall find a market for it in time, for, you 
know —” 

“Come in!’ There was a familiar tap upon 
the door, and the comfortable figure of Mrs. 
Duganne entered. She was a widow, who, with 
her daughter, rented the upper part of the cot- 
tage,—a cheery, good-natured body,—who came 
to borrow an egg, explaining, at considerable 
length, that her egg-basket was getting low now, 
so near Easter, on account of her daughter 
Esther's liking for painting eggs as Easter gifts. 

The door had scarcely closed behind her when 
Marcla jumped from her chair, and kissing her 
sister’s tear-stained cheek, cried gleefully : 

«“T've got it! I've an idea that'll be better than 
any of your newspaper advertisements !"" 

Seizing the egg-basket, she began eagerly to 
count its contents. ‘One, two, three, six—nine! 
Plenty to begin with, at any rate. Now, with 
your big box of odds and ends, my dear, we'll 
get up an advertisement that will draw more 
attention than half a column in any of the news- 
Papers.” 

She laughed so cheerily and with such an air 
of confidence that even Doris's sad face bright- 
ened. 

“What?” she began; but Marcia was too in- 
tont upon her new plan to wait for questions. 

“I am going to paint these eggs with faces; not 
like the fashion-plates, all alike, but all kinds of 
faces: old and young, pale and ruddy, dark and 
light, long and short—in fact, every kind of face; 
and you shall furnish each one with a hat or 
Donnet exactly suited to its own peculiar type. 








Do your very prettiest on them, and we'll hang 


| hom in our + front window just before Easter, for 
| an advertisement of your skill in millinery.” 

Doris looked doubtful, but she would not 
dampen her sister's enthusiasm by giving voice 
to her feelings. So she only said, in her always 
gentle, patient tones: 

“Very well, dear. Get your heads ready, and 
T'll do my best to dress them becomingly. But, 
really, hadn't you better let Miss Grantly have the 
lilies, and use the money to pay for a modest 
notice in one of the daily papers ?”” 

Her voice faltered as she saw the hot flush that 
overspread Marcia’s face, and detected the re- 
pressed feeling underlying her words as she said, 
with a glance at the beautiful stand of lilies, 
slowly unfolding in the warm spring sunshine: 

“I can’t bear to sell our Easter lilies, if there 
is any possible way to avoid it. For the last ten 
years, ever since I wasa little girl, 1 have never 
failed to have this one gift of my very own to 
offer to our Lord on Easter Sunday. Perhaps I 
am superstitious, but honestly, 1 should feel if I 
sold thom almost as if I had been guilty of sacri- 
lege."” 

Doris smiled indulgently. She could not always 
understand her younger sister's fancies, but she 
never ridiculed nor opposed them. 

“I hadn’t tho least idea,” she said, tenderly, 
“that you felt like that abont them. Of course I 
wouldn't sell them for any money, if it would 
make you unhappy. Come," she went on, with 
@ determined effort at cheerful interest, “you 
might as well prepare your eggs and get out your 
paints, while I look over my stores, and see 
what I can make a beginning with.” 

Perhaps Marcia’s enthasiasm as well as the 
really pretty faces with which she adorned the 
blank sides of the eggs awakened her less san- 
guine sister's confidence. At any rate, before the 
day was over she had contrived several dainty 
little hats. One of these, when glued upon tho 
crown of a golden-haired, blue-eyed egg-fairy, 
was “perfectly bewitching,” as Marcia joyfully 
declared, with its trimming of pale blue tips and 
tiny bows, while the broad Rembrandt brim, 
faced with black velvet, made still fairer the 
dazzling Drilliancy of the sweet creature's com- 
plexion, and set off her yellow bangs to perfec- 
tion. 

“Look at her!" cried Marcia, with exultation. 
“Isn't she a darling, though, with her pink cheeks 
and yellow hair? Every blonde girl that sees her 
will want a hat just like hers.” 

Doris laughed more gaily than she had done 
before for many a day. 

“Then I hope all the blonde beauties in the city 
will find occagion to walk past our corner when 
this one is on exhibition,” she said, blithely, as 
she fished ont from her box of remnants a bit of 
old gold silk that was to be worked into a “per- 
fect love of a bonnet” for the dashing brunette, 
whose carmine complexion was giving Marcia so 
much trouble. 

As the days slipped by, the work gradually 
assumed an importance and dignity that neither 
of the girls had really calenlated upon. 

Marcia, who really had artistic talent, and was 
far more skilful with her brush than with her 
pen, was not satisfied, after a time, with painting 
ideal faces, but, much to her own and her sister's 
surprise, succeeded in getting several really cred- 
itable likenesses of familiar people who passed 
their window each day. 

A bright-faced, innocent-looking young girl, 
whose way to school led her directly past their 
door, was pictured with wonderful exactness, and 
furnished by Doris with a simplo straw hat in 
orie of the fashionable styles, with only a wreath 
of field daisies by way of adornment. 

“Tt isn’t every face that can bear a hat of that 
peculiar style," remarked Doris, with a good deal 
of innocont complacency, as she held up the 
dainty trifle. 

“J should really like to see the original in a hat 
just like this; for I've noticed that her hats are 
not, as a rule, becoming to her."” 

These bits of successful imitation gave zest to 
the work, and made the young artists more hope- 
ful of success with each day. Ten days before 
Easter found heads and hats all completed, and 
ready to be put on exhibition. 

Marcia had herself designed and painted the 
placard with the important announcement: 











“Hats AND Bonnets 
Mave ANnp TRIMMED HERE.” 


There was a border of the prettiest spring 
flowers that she conld contrive: Hepaticas, with 
noses blue from the chill April winds,-in spite of 
their furry hoods; violets, in white and purple; 
and pink-tipped anemones, that paled beside the 
deeper rose of the sweet-breathed Mayflowers. 
Yellow and blue crocuses and hyacinths of every 
shade of rose and purple broke the stiff ontlines 
of the letters, and made the modest little strip of 
pasteboard a thing of real grace and beauty. 

What a world of anxious thought and patient 
toil was put into the decoration and arrangement 
of that one small window—of no importance 
whatever to the great world ontside, but meaning 
so much to the two trembling, anxious-hearted 
girls, who had built such high hopes upon it! 

Every detail was complete the evening before; 
and at the first peep of day the sisters were astir, 
too excited and eager to sleep or eat until they 
had seen for themselves the effect of their daring 
venture from without. 

With the opening of the shutters, a flood of 
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sunshine poured into the cozy little sitting-room, 
lighting up the quaintly decorated window with 
such startling brilliancy that Marcia, who had 
slipped over tu the opposite side of the street, to 
get a first look at the imposing array, scarcely 
knew whether to laugh or ery at the impression 
Prodnced upon her. 

The first sight of all these suspended heads, 
with the saucy sunshine staring full in their nn- 
winking eyes, seemed so much like a diminutive 
travesty of the scene in Bluebeard’s secret chamber, 
that she involuntarily clutched more firmly the 
door-key that she held in her hand, while a sudden 
impulse prompted her to call out to the anxiously 
watching face in the background : 

“What do you see, Sister Anne ?” 

“The whole thing is simply ridiculous,” she 
thought, and a wave of bitter humiliation swept 
over her, making her feel as if she would be glad 
to crush every one of these horribly suggestive 
mannikins into one heap of broken egg-shells, 
and then run away, and live a hermit’s life for- 
ever after. 

But as she took courage and a second look, 
things did not seom so very bad, after all. The 
bodiless creatures, with their dainty topknots, 
leisurely swung to and fro, or bobbed placidly up 
and down with the wind, as if mutely calling 
attention in their slow, stately way, to the pictured 
placard in their midst; and a feeling of satisfac- 
tion and something like confidence gradually 
took the place of Marcia's unfavorable first im- 
pressions. 

This confidence was somewhat increased by the 
comments that she overheard from the passers-by. 

“How lovely those crocuses and hyacinths are 
exclaimed one lady, while her companion Iaugh- 
ingly called her attention to the painted faces. 

“Only painted egg-shells! But see how very 
pretty some of those faces are.” 

“Dear me! The wild-flowers look as if they 
had grown upon the paper,” said a third. 

But not a word, when she came to think of it, 
of the millinery display! But then, of course 
everybody would understand that the paintings 
were simply advertisoments, and nothing more. 

All through the day the two girls, wronght up 
to feverish excitement, watched and waited for the 
hoped-for customers, but although almost every 
passer-by stopped to examine, and in most cases 
to praise the artistic display, not once did the door- 
dell ring. 

“I don't suppose we can expect people to bring 
their work to us the very first day,” was Marcia's 
cheerfal comment, as she closed the shutters for 
the night. “But I feel it in my bones that to- 
morrow will bring us customer.” 

Sure enough, it seemed as if her hopeful proph- 
ecy was to be fulfilled, when, at an early hour in 
the forenoon, a portly, kindly-faced lady, who 
had been standing quite five minutes looking at 
the display in the window, slowly mounted the 
steps, and ringing the bell, was ushered in by 
Marcia, as proudly as if she were escorting a 
princess. 

The stranger looked kindly, if curiously, at the 
flushed, eager faces of the girls, while she asked 
with frank directness, “Would you object to tell- 
ing me who painted the faces on those Easter 
eggs in your window ?” 

“Certainly not. It was my sister’s work,” 
replied Doris, a little surprised at the question, 
while Marcia looked decidedly cross. Why should 
everybody persist in putting the paintings before 
the millinery ? 

“Did you mean any of them for portraits ?” 

Marcia grew very red and embarrassed. 
“Ye-es—that is, I tried to make some of them 
look something like the people who pass here. I 
should not venture to call them ‘portmits,’ 
though.” 

The lady laughed good-naturedly at her embar- 
Tassment. 

“You have succeeded so well in one caso, at 
least, that I recognized the likeness as soon as I 
saw it. The little girl in the daisy hat is my 
danghter. I knew her as soon as I saw the picture, 
and that was.what attracted my attention particu- 
larly to your work, which, by the way, is just 
what I want, myself.” 

The girls looked mystified, and she went on to 
explain: 

“] am Mrs. Brown, proprietor of the Art Store 
on Twelfth Street—you know the place ?—and I 
should be glad to buy your whole stock for my 
Easter trade, if you are willing to sell it.” 

Marcia uttered a quick protest, but Doris’s pale 
face lighted up hopefully. 

“We have put them in our window to servo as 
an advertisment,” she said, “and as such, they 
are, perhaps, worth more to us than to you.” 

“My dear young lady,”—she spoke o kindly 
that even Marcin’s ruffied feathers were smoothed 
a little,—“I see that you are new to the ways of 
the business world, and if you will take my ad- 
vice, I can perhaps give you a hint that you may 
find helpful in the future as well as now, in the 
way of advertising. A few tastily trimmed hats, 
and three or four rolls of the latest thing in rib- 
bons, would bring you in more customers in a 
week than all this artistic display would in a year.” 

Marcia’s lips quivered, and she turned away her 
face to hide the tears that sprang to her eyes. 
Their visitor went on with a return to her busi- 
ness-like manner : 

“Now I will pay you enough for thos: pretty 
trifles so that you can buy the materials that 














‘yon will need for the hats, if you don’t plan too 
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extravagantly, and with a few rolls of ribbon, 
you can make a fair beginning, in a small way.” 

She named a sum that to the inexperienced girls 
seemed a small fortune. Nor was this all, for, to 
Marcia‘s great delight, she was engaged to supply: 
certain department in their new friend's estab- 
lishment with these same painted trifles, in whose 
manufacture she had developed an originality 
and skill hitherto unsuspected, even by that most 
partial of friends—her sister. 

Constant and pleasant employment, with fair 
pay, did not mean reputation or fortune, but it 
meant a living. And Doris, following the advice 
so wisely given, succeeded in building up a flour- 
ishing business. 

But she always persisted, with sisterly partial- 
ity, that all the good fortune of their lives was 
due to those Easter oggs, that hatched out the 
chickens with golden feathers, instead of the or- 
dinary fowls that they bad hoped for. 

Mus. H. G. Rowe. 


——_+o—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


JERRY LEE. 


Jerry Lee and I were almost inseparable when 
we were boys. His father's farm joined my 
father’® We wore almost the same age, studied 
the same books, and sat together at school. Our 
tastes were similar. Both of us intended to be 
farmers when we were men. 

Jerry was not exactly a handsome boy. He 
was small, shock-headed, freckled-faced, and 
poorly dressed, for his parents were far from 
rich. Some people thought he had a stupid look ; 
but he was not at all stupid, and was a 
hearty, excellent fellow. 

‘As companions Jerry and I went to and 
from school together, and together went to 
the spelling and singing schools or to the 
“Jiterary societies” held in the school- 
houses in our neighborhood. 

‘The winter we were fifteen years old we 
made something that I suppose can be cor- 
rectly called a vehicle, in which to ride to 
and from these winter evening entertain- 
ments, and to use when we went to town 
‘on Saturday afternoons. 

‘There was generally good sleighing from 
December until March in the region in 
which we lived, and Jerry and I were very 
proud of our “cutter,” as we called it, 
when it was done, although I do not think 
either of us would care to be seen in it to- 
day on the streets of the cities in which we 
live. 

But now, after the lapse of years, when 
Jerry and I are boys no longer, it is a 
pleasure to think of the merry, free-from- 
care times we had in the clumsy, unconth 
old sled, then so dear to our boyish hearts. 2 

The runners of the cutter had been hewn 
out of solid oak planks, while the upper 
part was made of a large dry goods box 
painted red and green, with an attempt at 
a border of yellow roses around the centre 
of the box. 

‘When Jerry and I were seated in this elegant 
and certainly striking turn-out, the tops of our 
heads were just visible above the top of the box, 
which was somewhat lower in front than behind. 

With a foot or more of clean, dry straw in the 
bottom of the box, and three or four buffalo skins 
and blankets wrapped around us, Jerry's father's 
old horse “Ned” would draw us along the road, 
across frozen streams and through long lanes, 
much to our delight. I am sure our laughing 
and singing must have been heard in many a 
farmhonse on those cold winter evening rides. 

One evening, after school, as we were about to 
separate at our gate, Jerry said: 

“Let's go to the spelling-school at the Long 
Lane school-honse to-night. Can you?” 

“Yes, if father’s willing,” I replied, with the 
readiness with which I always fell in with Jerry’s 
suggestions. 

“The sleighing is fine, and there is a full moon. 
It will be just the night fora ride. Besides, we 
will show those Long Lane boys and girls how 
to spell, and stop their boasting.”” 

Jerry was what is sometimes called a “natural 
speller”; that 1s, he seemed almost intuitively to 
know how to spell the most difficult words, for he 
never spent much time in memorizing them. In- 
deed, he could in an hour commit to memory 8 
list of words I could not perfectly learn in several 
hours of patient and careful study. 

He was the best speller in our school, and had 
had the honor of ‘spelling down” half a dozen 
schools in our neighborhood. 

But the Long Lane school had not yet been 
added to Jerry's list of victories. 

The Long Lane district was a new one, made by 
dividing a large district. A school-house much 
handsomer than any other in our township had 
been built, in consequence of which the Long 
Lane boys and girls were very proud, and had 
done a deal of boasting that was not pleasantly 
received by the pupils in other districts. 

The spelling-school to be held this evening 
would be the first in the new school-house, and was 
likely, on that account, to be of unusual interest. 

A saucy message had been sent to our school in 
the morning to come over and “try our hand” at 
spelling the Long Lane school down, if we wanted 
to “be beaten all hollow.’* 








‘There were several reasons why our school did 
not care to accept the challenge at that time, al- | 
though we intended to make the trial a little 
later. 

I was, therefore, surprised when Jerry pro- 
posed that we should go alone, since he knew 
well that I would be quite likely to miss the first 
word I was asked to spell, and he would have to 
engage single-handed in the contest. 

Seven o'clock found us gliding over the smooth 
roads, a myriad of stars twinkling overhead, 
and a full moon shedding its mellow light on the 
snowy fields and hills. 

Tt was three miles to the new Long Lane school- 
house, and when we reached it there were ten or 
fifteen sleds and sleighs hitched near by. 

«The whole district seems to have turned out,” 
said Jerry, as we climbed out and tied old Ned to 
a tree. 

‘A dozen or more boys about our size, some of | 
whom we knew, were snowballing each other in 
front of the house, which seemed crowded to 
overflowing. 

«Hello, you Sand Ridge fellows!”" said one of 
them, as we drew near, ‘what do you want over 
here ?”” 

“What do you suppose ?” replied Jerry, tartly. 

“Come over to show yer ign’rance ?”” 

“No—to show yours!”’ said Jerry. 

“Huh!” was the sneering reply to this. “You'll 
have to do some tall spelling if you don’t want to 
sit down at the first round. We've got Third 
Reader spellers that'll make you open your 
eyes.” 

‘As we pushed our way into the crowded school- 
house, I looked around but did not see a person 
from our district. I whispered to Jerry : 





gird himself up more firmly for the contest. He 
threw back his head, squared his shoulders, 
folded his arms, and faced his opponents in & 
manner that won for him the admiration of even 
those who did not wish to have him win. 

Perfect silence fell upon us all as the spelling 
went on, although I was tempted to pound the 
floor and scream “Hurrah!” when Jerry calmly 
and distinctly spelled word after word I felt sure 
that he would miss. 

Finally, the word “procellarian” was given to 
one of the young women. She gave her head a 
little toss of defiaiice as she calmly spelled it with 
but one “1.”” 

“Next!’’ said the teacher. 

Jerry spelled it correctly, and the young woman 
flonnced angrily into a seat. 

Then one of the young men and the other 
young woman missed ‘‘sisymbrium,” and Jerry, 
to my wild delight, spelled it correctly, amid 
breathless silence. 

The defeated ones took their seata with crimson 
faces, while the sole survivor of the “brag” spell- 
ers angrily faced Jerry with a flushed and defiant 
face. 

The next word was “cylinder,” and the re- 
maining “brag” speller in his nervousness made 
the glaring mistake of spelling it with an ‘s” in- 
stead of a “‘c,” whereupon Jerry, amid the wild- 
est applause, spelled it correctly, putting marked 
emphasis on the “c,” and spelling the whole 
word in a pardonable tone of triumph. 

Loud and long were the shouts that rang 
throughout the house, and even the teacher 
of the defeated Long Lane school shook hands 
heartily with Jerry, and said be had spelled 
nobly, and richly deserved his success. 











derry's Second Victory. 


“] don't believe you've much chance in this 
crowd, Jerry. You'd better not try to spell to- 
night, but wait until the rest of our good spellers 
come over.”” 

“] shall spell if I'm chosen,” replied Jerry, 
stoutly. 

A few moments later the teacher of the school, 
@ young man whom we had never seen before, 
requested all who were willing to take part in the 
contest to go to one end of the school-room, while 
all not intending to spell were asked to take seats 
and keep as good order as possible. 

Jerry, in response to this, walked forward with 
the spellers, and I followed him, feeling very 
much ont of place. 

As we were walking forward, a boy I knew 
said, ine shrill whisper: 

“You fellers had better sit down! We've got 
some brag spellers here from over in the Four 
Mile district, and they'll beat you alll to pieces.”” 

“Perhaps,” I said, with a show of confidence. 
“But they’ll find that Jerry Lee can spell a little, 
anyhow: 

He spelled more than “a little” bit on that 
memorable night. He surprised every one. In- 
deed, he told me afterward that he surprised 
himeelf. 

‘The “brag spellers” were two extremely spruce 
young men and two pert young ladies with pink 
and blue ribbons fluttering among their curls. 
They were the noted spellers of the Four Mile 
district, and it was easy to see that they felt quite 
confident of their ability to “spell down” any 
school against which they might array them- 
selves. 

They glanced superciliously at Jerry, when, 
after a full hour of spirited spelling, they and | 
Jorry were all the scholars that were left standing 
of the fifty or sixty who had at first engaged in 
the contest. Indeed, I saw one of the young men 
wink in derision at the other, and one of the 
young women elevated her eyebrows loftily while 
the other one fell to tittering, when only Jerry 
was left to spell against them. 

But Jerry was a boy of remarkable self-poise. 
He had already won quite a victory without los- 
ing his head, and now he stood erect, calmly in- 
different to the sneers of his opponents. 








I think that those sneers simply cansed Jerry to | 


So much praise was not agreeable to Jerry, and 
he hurried out of the room as soon as he could, 
while I followed him to the tree under which old 
Ned stood. Within three feet of our “cutter” 
stood a very fine sleigh indeed, and one that quite 
put our home-made turn-out to shame. It wasa 
light, graceful two-seated vehicle, with a fine 
horse attached to it. 

‘While we were unblanketing and untying old 
Ned, out came the defeated qnartette of spellers 
from the Four Mile district, and began climbing 
into the sleigh by our side. 

Recognizing us, one of the young men said: 

“Oh, I suppose you feel very smart, over there! 
If you were a little older I'd box your ears for 
you.” 

“Your defoat might be double even now, if 
you tried it,” said Jerry, in his provokingly se- 
rene tone. 

“Oh, la! Tom, don’t belittle yourself by notic- 
ing them,” said one of the young women, while 
the other burst into a shout of derision as she 
said: 

“Do look at their elegant turn-out! Ha, ha, 
ha! If I could ride in such an elegant affair as 
that, I'd feel smart enough for anything!" 

“And such a splendid horse!” cried the others. 
“I dare say they get their high spirits from him.” 

We had driven into the road now, which was 
the Long Lane from which the school-house de- 
rived its name. After us came our angry oppo- 
nents. One of the young men called out: 

“Get out of the way, or we'll run over you!” 

Then Jerry stood up and said: 

“Will you? I've beaten yon in spelling—per- 
haps you'd like to try to even things up a little 
by beating us to the end of Long Lane, eh ?” 

Shrieks of derision greeted this challenge, and 
one of the young men cried ont: 

“Why, we'll be at the end of the Lane before 
your old skeleton wakes up from the nap he is 
taking!" 

The road was wide, and they attempted to pass 
us. Jerry and I stood up in the box of our sled. 
Jerry took the reins from me as he said: 

“Let me drive. Ned will go faster for me!” 

The other sleigh had shot past us, and the jeers 
of its occupants were ringing out when Jerry spoke 
softly to old Ned and touched him lightly with the 





whip. The long-legged, long-winded and wiry 
‘old horse plunged madly forward with the speed 
of the wind. 

I stood up by Jerry, clinging to the dashboard 
‘as the sled swayed from side to side or bounded 
up and down as old Ned sped on. 

In two minutes we were neck and neck with the 
horse of the other sled, and Jerry was crying 
out loudly, but firmly : 

«Go along, Ned! Go on, old boy!” 

The driver of the other team stood up, belabor- 
ing his horse, while the whole party yelled and 
screeched. 

On we went, neck and neck, for a moment or 
two. My cap blew off and I never saw it again. 
The clumsy sled threatened to capsize at every 
renewed plunge old Ned made. Iie fairly snorted 
as he stretched out his long neck, while the vapor 
from his nostrils streamed back on either side of 
his bony body. 

Now we began to gain. We.were a foot ahead 
—three feet, ten feet and gaming fast, while our 
shouts of triumph rang out. 

‘We reached the end of the Lane fifty yards in 
advance of our rivals, and turned into the road 
leading to our homes. 

On came the other sleigh with unchecked 
speed. The driver gave his horse a quick pull to 
the right, and over went the sleigh, sending its 
occupants almost out of sight into a great snow- 
drift by the roadside. 

The horse started to ran, but Jerry and I 
jumped out, caught him and led him back. Then 
Jerry said, dryly: 

“This is a deceitful sort of a world, isn’t it? 
‘You see one can never judge correctly by appear- 





ances. Good night!” 

They gave us a very civil good-night in 
reply, and we went on our way, thongh in 
recalling the events of the evening we felt 
that while our opponents were certainly 
conceited and abusive and foolish, our 
manner to them was after all but a reflec- 
tion of theirs. We could have shown a less 
provoking and, more gentlemanly spirit. 


J. L. Hannovun. 
a en 
For the Companion. 


MY “RUNNING FIGHT.” 


In 1871 I lived alone at a ranch on the 
plains in Colorado. My partner and the 
hired man were away up in the timber on 
the Divide, getting out house-logs and poles 
with which to build corrals. Some one 
must stay at the ranch and look after our 
cattle, which were ranging at will. That 
some one was I, and the nearest inhabited 
dwelling was ten miles away. 

Living alone for a short time is not 
bad plan. One has time to think over a 
great many things, and as there is nothing 
to distract one's attention, the conclusions 
one reaches have a chance to sink in; but 
after a while solitude becomes a great 
stain on the nerves. To get up in the 
morning, cook breakfast, wander all day 

on the vast empty plains, come back at night to 
a lonely cabin, and lie down like a wild beast in 
his den, never hearing the kindly human voice or 
seeing the kindly human face, is a most trying 
ordeal. 

But hard work kept me fairly cheerful. Every 
morning I saddled my pony, rode out and hunted 
up the cattle, and counted them. We had but 
recently settled there, and our stock, which we 
had driven from the Platte, were not yet well 
wonted to their new grazing grounds. 

‘When I had done counting them I often hunted 
antelope, creeping, crawling, hiding, waiting, and 
then crawling on again till I could get at last the 
bead of the Sharps rifle against the point on a 
buck’s side where the brown hue of the back 
ceases and the white of the under side begins, 
and shows just where to send a bullet through 
the heart. 

About once a fortnight my solitude was re- 
lieved by a visit from my partner or the hired 
man, coming down with a wagon-load of poles or 
logs, and taking back some of the meat I had 
killed. 

On these occasions there was one question 
which we never failed to put to each other: 
“Have you seen any sign of the Indians?” Not 
very long before this the Arapahoes and Chey- 
ennes had broken out of their reservations, and 
scalped thirteen men on the next stream to the 
one where we had our ranch, and had run off 
two hundred head of horses and mules. 

Naturally, I was on the lookout for the Indians 
night and day. As I roamed around over the 
prairie 1 watched for the tracks of their unshod 
ponies on the sandy soil, or scanned the horizon 
for the sight of a band of these roving maraud- 
ors. 

I had more than one false alarm. Both cattle 
and antelope, travelling to water on a hot day in 
single file, are often so transfigured by the 
“smoke” or mirage caused by the currents of 
heated air rising from the surface of the ground 
that they look very like a line of horsemen. 

The flickering, wavering effect of this “smoke” 
distorts the shapes and sizes of things amazingly. 
Objects seen through it are blurred and broken, 
like the reflections in still water when the ripples 





| from an oar cross them. A soapweed half a mile 
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away will look for a minute like a tall man walk- 
ing, and then change and look like an antelope or 
8 wolf, and presently change again into what it 
really is, a big weed. 

The constant changes baffle and confuse the 
eye. One believes, and disbelieves, and believes 
again; but no matter how often one may have 
been deceived, one can never know if next time 
may not be the grim reality. Your eye suddenly 
falls on what seem to be Indians, and your heart 
leaps to your mouth; there is no better phrase 
than that to express the sudden start and the 
tightening of the chest when the eye discerus 
something which it takes to be a merciless foe 
close at hand. 

“There they are!" you say, and brace yourself 
for a struggle against fearful odds or a race for 
life. You wait for a minute, breathless, expect- 
ing your fate. Then the mirage shifts, or the 
objects come nearer. 

“It's only that bunch of cows, with the black 
muley in the lead,” you say to yourself, and all 
the imaginary struggle and race for life that filled 
your mind vanishes like the mirage. 

One morning I was ont as usual after the cattle. 
I missed a bunch of them from ther wonted 
haunts, and put spurs to my pony and cantered 
around looking for them. 

I was very young in those days, and I was, 
moreover, what was called a ‘tenderfoot;” that | 
is, an inexperienced new-comer from more civil- 
ized parts. In order to get my face well tanned, 
I wore on my head, instead of a wide-brimmed 
cowboy hat, nothing but a little round cap; it 
was the noxt thing to going bareheaded. As I 
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that might have passed muster as an Arapaho 
yell. It tickled my fancy to have been under fire, 
and to have stampeded a real live cowboy, all by 
myself. 

T returned to my cattle, which proved to be all 
right, and then betook myself as usual to trying 
to find antelope. I saw no more of the fugitive. 

One evening, about a week afterward, ay I was 
Picketing out my pony to graze after his day's 
work, I saw a man ride up to the cabin, and I 
Tecognized him as Pat Higgins, a cowboy from 
the Divide. 

“Hallo!” said 1, coming toward him with the 
axe in my hand with which I had been driving 
the picket pin, ‘Is that you, Pat? I’m glad to 
see you. Get off and look at your saddle; and if 
You think it would look better off, too, strip it 
and come in and stop for the night.” 

“Well,” said he, slowly dismounting, “it’s 
going on to camp I was, but indade it's a matther 
of twelve or fourteen miles further, and the 
baste's tired."” 

Oh, come in,” said 1; “there's plenty of hay 
for your horse, or you can stake him out on green 
grass down by the spring there alongside of mino 
if you like.” 

“Tell me now wan thing,” sald he, as he took 
aff his saddle and turned his horse loose to roll in 
the dust and then graze around. ‘Have ye seen 
any sthray work-oxen around here? There’s a 
big red stag with O B on the hip I'm looking for.”” 

“No,” I answered, “I haven't seen him. There 
aren’t any strays with our cattle just now. But 
bring your saddle inside so the wolves won't 
gnaw it, and I’ll fry some antelope meat and have 




















had not been to town for months, my hair had 
grown long, and hung down almost to my shoul- 
ders. Furthermore, as I used to walk considerable 
distances after antelope, I wore light si¥es, 
instead of the high boots, with the trousers 
tucked in, after the universal fashion of the 
frontier. 

Add to this that my face was as beardless 
as a baby’s, and you will see that I must 
really have looked, at a distance, rather like 
an Indian. But we kept no looking-glass on 
the ranch, so that this fact never occurred to 
me. 

‘Well, as I galloped around, looking for my 
stray cattle, I came to the top of a rise in 
the prairie. Instantly I pulled my pony 
up short and looked ahead hard, for there, 
down in a hollow, were my cattle; and there 
‘among them was a horseman. 

He sat quite still on his horse and looked 
at me, as I did at him. He was some three 
hundred yards away, and it was not easy for 
either of us to make out what the other was. 

My figure, being outlined sharply against the 
sky, must have given him an advantage here. 

“What is he?” thought I. “An Indian? 
No, decidedly not; he wears a hat, and 
appears to be dressed like a white man. Can 
he be a cattle-thief? No; he isn’t driving those 
cattle off; he’s only looking at them.’ 

But before I could make up my mind, be had 
jumped off his horse and lain down on the ground 
flat on his face. 

“What on earth's the man up to?" said I to 
myself. “That's a foolish trick for a man to 
play—to get off his horse on the prairie, right 
among the cattle !”’ 

Prairie cattle, though perfectly used to mounted 
men, are generally very much disturbed and ex- 
cited by the sight of a man on foot, and are likely 
to make a rush at him. To dismount in the midst 
of them a man must have a strong reason. 

I watched him more closely than ever. Sud- 
denly from the prostrate figure came a puff of 
smoke. I heard the crack of a rifle and the 
ping-9-9 of a bullet whizzing past me. 

“What!” said I to myself. “He's shooting at 
me! I must run quick and explain—no time to 
lose about it, either.”” 

Touching spurs to my pony, I rode as bard as 
T could go, shouting ont, “Hold on! hold on!” 

He didn’t “hold on” at all, He sprang up 
from the ground and upon his horse, and rode 
away like the wind. I followed him, still trying 
to explain, and yelling, ‘Hold on!” at the top of 
my voice. 

But the more I shouted the more he ran. My 
pony was fast, and I gained on him. Then I saw 
him cast a look behind him, and leaning forward 
in the saddle, raise his right hand and begin to 
belabor his horse’s sides with a blacksnake whip, 
as if more than anxious to get away as fast, and 
as far, as he could. 

Then it dawned upon my perplexed brain that 
the man mistook me for an Indian! I halloed to 
him to stop, and to come and see me at home, and 
dine aud sleep. But no; he only took my halloas 
for war-whoops, and plied the whip harder than 
ever. 

At last I gave up the chase in despair, and 
Teined in on the brow of a wide sand gulch which 
wound for miles away tlirough the prairie. Down 
the steep side of it he plunged; I saw the sand fly 
in showers from his horse's heels as he scurried 
across the gulch. Up the opposite side he dashed, 
and away over the broad flats which stretched 
beyond. 

I must have watched him while he rode three 
miles; and as far as the eye could follow he was 
keeping the horse at its fastest pace. Evidently 
he was badly scared—stampeded,” in fact. 

Lam afraid I must confess that when I gave up 
the chase, I had, boy-like, to give a whoop or two 
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supper ready in a jiffy." 
Pat came into the cabin and sat down on my 
best chair—an empty box turned bottom upward. 









A Frghtene 


“And tell me now,” he began, “where's yer ! 
folks? Where yer partner, and the man ye had 
working for ye?” . 

“Off up on the Divide getting out house-logs."” 

Having cut up a frying-pan full of antelope 
steaks 1 set them on the fire. 

It made me very cheerful to have any company 
at all, and Pat was a.capital fellow. He looked at 
me now with a puzzled expression. 

“But how do ye manage here at all?" he in- 
quired. ‘Ye don't mean to tell me that ye’re 
living out here all alone by yourself ?”” 

“That's just what I am doing,” I replied. “I’m 
alone here, hunting antelope and minding the 
stock.” 

“Murther!"’ he exclaimed. ‘I wouldn’t live 
alone like that out here for a hundred dollars a 
month, not if ye paid me for it. Why now, aren't 
ye afeard of the Injuns? It’s a wonder they 
haven’t scalped ye.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I’m always on the lookout, of 
course; but you see there haven't been any in 
here this year—at least not nearer than Big 
Sandy.” 

Pat opened his eyes wide. ‘Is that what ye 
think?” he cfied. “This prairie was rannin’ 
over fall of Injuns only last week; and however 
ye kept yer hair I can’t toll.”* 

«“What?" I almost shouted, jumping up ex- 
citedly from the pan, where I was turning the 
slices of meat with a fork. ‘Indians in here last 
week? Why, I've been all about on the prairie 
every day, and keeping a sharp lookout, too, for 
tracks, and I've never seen any sign of them.” 

“Tracks or no tracks, they was right in here on 
Black Squirrel Creek—a band of about twenty- 
five bloodthirsty Cheyennes on the warpath. 
Jim Smart, one of Van Schuyler’s herders, up 
here lookin’ for cattle, ran onto ‘em in the hills 
over east toward the head of Big Sandy, and had 
a running fight with ‘em for twenty miles. He 
says they chased him pretty close, but he killed 
five of ‘em that he knows on. His horse was 
just about clean give out when he got hack to the 
camp at Crow’s Roost.” 

Naturally I was much excited by this piece of 
news. Hostile Indians on my range! My little 
cabin was easily visible from the hills over toward 
Big Sandy. How had thes failed to see it, to 
creep up to it, shoot and scalp 1c and run off the 
horse? 

I could not understand how I had escaned. 

“Yes,” continued Pat, looking meditatv-aly at 
the frying meat, “Jim must have had a tursible 
time of it, sure. He's a brave man and no mis- 





take. I'll tell you what he says to me: ‘I saw 
they was too many for me,* says he, ‘and T run 
my horse # bit till I had ‘em all strung out, and 
then I hops off and shoots and drops the foremost 
wan, and that sort of checks ‘em a bit; and then | 
T hops on agin and takes my horse along easy till | 
they begin to crowd me agin, and then I hops off, 
agin and drops another; and that way,’ says he, | 
‘I stood ‘em off till I got plumb back to camp.’ 
Och now, it’s himself that’s a cool hand!” | 

Something in the phrase “hop off and shoot and 
hop on again” roused my attention. A suspicion 
flashed across me. Could this hero be the man ? 
No, it was impossible. Still 1 was not satisfied. 

“When did you say all this happened ?"” I asked. 

“Why, the middle of last week,” he answered, 
“when Van Schuyler's outfit was camped down 
here at Crow's Roost. They've moved from there 
since.” 

“Just the time when I had iny little encounter 
with the cowboy who got stampeded,” thought I 
to myself. 

“And this man you speak of," I continued, 


“nin onto the Indians in these hills over east |* 


hore ?”” 

“That's where he found ‘em, or they found 
him," said Pat, “sure.” 

Another curious coincidence! That was just 
where I had found my stray cattle and that 
strange horseman among them. 

“And you say they ran himn toward Crow's 
Roost ?”” 

“That's what they did,” said Patrick; “and if 
you'll hear me talk, you'll not stop here a day 
longer. It's too lonesome for ye intirely. Ye'd 
betther move yer stock at wance up on the Divide, 
where there's more settiers.”” 

His advice fell upon unheeding ears. 





Tt was 
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1d Cowboy. 


all as clear as daylight to me now. The last I had 
seen of my stampeded cowboy, he was heading 
for Crow’s Roost as straight ds he could go; and 
I understood very well that Jim Smart, Pat's 
heroic Indian fighter, was none other than my 
headlong runaway, and that I hy myself was 
those “twenty-five bloodthirsty Indians” and 
“tive of me was dead!" R, B. TownsHEnn. 


a 
For the Companion. 
JEALOUS CAT-BIRDS. 


Some years ago I was living in a town whore 
glass-blowing was a leading business. The glass- 
blowers often made for themselves and friends 
globes of glass, which they silvered inside and 
placed upon their lawns or in their flower-beds as 
ornaments. Of course these served as convex 
mirrors, and the surrounding landscape or build- 
ings were reflected in them. 

One day a young man connected with the glass- 
works called to me as I was passing, and asked 
me to take @ look at a cat-bird, which, he said, 
was fighting its own reflection in one of these 
mirrors. He had been at it all day, he said, and 
was just killing himself with his own fury. 

Entering the gate near the house, I saw one of 
these large silvered globes in the centre of a 
flower-bed, and perched upon the bed was a cat- 
bird, with his feathers puffed out like an angry 
turkey’s, and eying fiercely his own reflection in 
the glas 

He was so close that the reflection looked al- 
most as large as himself. He would strike with 
his wings, bill and feet at the supposed rival, fall 
back as if almost exhausted, and then rally for 
another attack. 

He continued this for some time, and then 
hopped and flew feebly away to a neighboring 
fence, where his mate was awaiting him. 

Never was a cowardly warrior skulking away 
from a fight more indignantly rebuked than the 
little brown bird was by his dusky mate. She 
scolded, stormed, sulked, pecked her mate, and : 
said, as plainly as signs and tones can say : 

“If you don’t go back and finish up that inso- 
lent upstart, you and T must part. You are a 
weak, good-for-nothing little fellow, and I sup-; 
pose your wife will have to come and help you 
out of this scrape. I should think you had been 
long enough about this little affair. Go at once 
and end it ap.” 

The poor bird literally dragged himself down 








upon the glass; while the mate upon the fence 
kept up a series of harsh cries that sounded like 
reproaches and insults. : 

Finally I went near enough to end the struggle 
for a while; and the pair flew away. 

I learned that they returned next day, and re- 
newed the fight for a while; then had another 
Scene of animated discussion, and finally flew 
away, abandoning a nest which they lad just 
commenced. They could not, evidently, live in 
peace with their own images. 
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COMMONPLACE SAMENESS. 


“A commonplace life,” we , and we sigh, 
‘But why should we sighs ‘weany? = 
The commonplace sun fa the commouplace sky 
es up the commonplace day. 
Selected, 
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For the Companion. 


TOLEDO AND CORDOVA, 


Imperial Toledo—Toledo of the Romans, of 
the Goths, of the Moors, of the Christians!’ We 
were full of enthusiasm as we started from Mad- 
rid in the early—too early— morning to find it. 

The train seemed nearly empty. We could al- 
most fancy it crawled on for our sakes only ; but 
crawl it did. I suppose that even a snail gets 
somewhere at last, and at last we came in sight 
of Toledo, towering up from the yellow Tagus, 
yellower even than the Tiber at Rome. 

The Tagus girdles the town, leaving only one 
landward approach, which is fortified by Moorish 
towers and wails. 

Like Rome, Toledo stands upon seven hills, 
and like Rome, everything abont it is venerable. 

No mushroom place this, built in hot baste, 
a8 solace for @ monarch’s gout. All here is 
substantial and ancient. 

For three hundred and fifty years the Moors 
held sway in Toledo, and you see Moorish 
remains at every step. It was the Moors 
who built the noble gates, of which the finest 
is the Puerta del Sol, in the picture of which 
you will note the horseshoe-shaped arches 
which distinguish Moorish architecture. 

Externally, nothing could be more im- 
posing than Toledo, but when fairly into it, 
one realizes that all is desolate, forsaken, 
going to decay. It once had two hundred 
thousand inhabitants ; it has twenty thousand 
now. 

But how fascinating it is, even now! The 
narrow, illy-paved streets wind up and down 
and in and out, and lead you from wonder to 
wonder of interest and of beauty. 

The carving of the stalls in the cathedral 
choir is so beautiful that I should like to 
study it every day fora year, and the stained- 
glass windows are among the finest in the 
world. 

They sparkle as with jewels, and throw their 
parti-colored reflections on the eighty-eight col- 
umns which uplift the gorgeous ceiling. There 
are noble pictures and glorious tombs—a. collec- 
tion of works of art, in short, which might be the 
sufficient goal of any pilgrimage. 

The Church of St. John of the Kings must not 
be forgotten, or its lovely cloister, with its richly 
clustered pillars on three sides, and its perfect 
Gothic arches: This cloister is being slowly re- 
stored, but meantime the undisciplined roses have 
their way in it. We gathered great bunches of 
them. 

Outside this church hang chains, which were 
suspended there as votive offerings by captives 
who had been delivered from the power of the 
Moorish infidel. 

Two synagogues yet remain to attest the former 
importance of the Jews in Toledo. The ceiling 
of one of these synagogues was made of beams 
from the cedars of Lebanon. 

Legends say that Toledo was the place of refage 
of the Jews when Jerusalem was taken by Neb- 
uchadnezzar. So ancient is it that you can believe 
anything, from the tale that ascribes its founda- 
tion to Hercules to that other solemnly enforced 
and detailed account which asserts that Tubal 
began to build it one hundred and forty-three 
years, toa day, after the Deluge. 

It looks old enough to have been begun even 
before the Deluge, and it is certain that, when the 
Moors first took it, it was largely populated by 
Hebrews. 

You feel as if nothing there ever had been or 
ever could be young, until you look up to sume 
vine-wreathed balcony, and meet the dark eyes of 
some Spanish beauty, smniling coquettishly from 
under her lace mantilla; and then, suddenly, the 
old, old world seems eternally young, with love 
and hope and smiles springing up like flowers in 
the sun of every summer. 

‘When the Christians recovered Toledo from the 
Moors they set a heavy tax upon every Jewish 
head; but the Jews were allowed to retain their 
synagogues, on the plea that they had not con- 
sented to the death of the Saviour. When Christ 
was brought to judgment, they said, the votes of 
the tribes had been taken, and one tribe had voted 
for His acquittal, and from this tribe were the 
Jews of Toledo descended! 

Can you fancy, at all, this quaint old town, 
high, high above its yellow river, with its sub- 
stantial Moorish architecture, iis narrow streets 
which wind and climb through the desolate city 








to the fight once more, and began again Its attack 


where two hundred thousand people used to make 
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merry, and where its poor twenty thousand live 
now as quietly as if they were all holding their 
breath, in order not to wake the echoes of some 
long-dead past ? 

Can you fancy, in this solemn, silent place, 
possessed by ghosts of Romans, Goths, Jews, 
Moors and Christians, red roses flaunting their 






















Orange Grove Toledo. 


brightness 
in the warm 
south wind, 
and young 
cheeks glow- 
ing with new 
joys and hopes 
as if no one 
had ever died ? 
Tt seems to 
me that they 
need courage, 


this Spanish 
handful,—to 
langh and live 


thus among 
the shades of 
the departed. 

Did we find 
Cordova moro 
lively ?. Some- 
what so, per- 
haps; and yet 
Cordova, like Toledo, is a city which 
has been, and is not—which belongs more 
to the dead than to the living; for the gay days 
are past when it used to be called ‘The City of the 
thirty suburbs and the three hundred mosques.” 

Here, as in Toledo, are patios, and though I 
have heard them called courtyards, a patio is not 
precisely @ courtyard, nor yet is ita garden ora 
room, but it is # delicious combination of all 
three. 

A small vestibule is usually between it and the 
street. On its four sides rise slender columns, 
which supporta gallery. It is paved with marble. 
In the centre there is often a fountain. Palms 
grow in. these patios—flowers blossom there, ivy 
climbs round the graceful little pillars; here are 
statues, perhaps, or busts or graceful urns. 

The patio is the heart of the home—the place 
where you go to sip after-dinner coffee, to chat, 
to lounge, to dream. 

Cordova was of importance in Ceesar’s time; he 
half dostroyed it because it sided with Pompey. 
“The Great Captain,’ who was born there, used to 
say that other towns might be better to live in, 
but the place in which one should be born was 
certainly Cordova. Cordova was renowned, in 
those farthest off days, for ite men of letters, 
whose wisdom astonished even the’ Romans. 

Roman Cordova yielded to the Goths. But the 
Goths wore conquered in turn by the Moors, and 
Cordova became the capital of Moorish Spain. It 
saw, under the Moors, the days of its greatest 
glory. 

In the tenth century it contained nearly # mil- 
lion of inhabitants, three hundred mosques, nine 
hundred baths, and six hundred inns. How is 
the mighty fallen! It is said to have some fifty 
thousand inhabitants, now; but looking back to 
a sojourn of some days there, I can scarcely 
remember to have met any one in the streets, save 
tourists and beggars. 

The place still has beautiful suburbs, and to 
drive out among the orange orchards and the 
olive groves is a memorable delight. 

But to me Cordova means two things—and to 
find again those two, gladly would I cross sea and 
land. I would give you all else of Cordova will- 
ingly, if you left me the freedom of the Mosque- 
Cathedral, La Mezquita, and of the Sultana’s 
Garden. 

How shall one picture in words the wonders of 
La Mezquita? Its exterior gives no hint of what 
awaits you, for it is surrounded by walls from 
thirty to sixty feet in height; but once you have 
entered through the Gate of Pardon the Conrt of 
the Orange-Trees, the enchantment begins. 

It means so little to say, in set phrase, that 
there are a thousand columns, surmounted by the 
Moorish horseshoe arches; and that some of 
these columns are of jasper, some of porphyry, 
some of verd-antique, and no two alike. You do 
not stop to think of these details; you wander on 
and on, as among the countless trees of a forest. 
Yon lose yourself in this divine immensity. It fs 
like nothing else on earth. 

Look where you will, the interminable vista 
stretches ont beyond, and allures your tireless 
footsteps. 

The stained glass of the windows, when the 
sun strikes it, throws patches of vivid color 
against the marbles. The place is so vast that 
you scarcely think about the Cathedral church, 
which that royal vandal, Charles V., allowed to 
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be engrafted in its centre in 1523—a piece of 
barbarity which even he had the grace to regret 
when he came to see it later. 

‘There is one tiny chapel, with a roof like a 
shell, which is adorned with mosaics sent from 
Constantinople. These mosaics are said to be 
the finest in the world. This ig the Ceca, or 

Mihrab, the Holy of Holies, where the Koran 

‘used to be kept on a stand which cost a sum 

equal to five millions of dollars, and around 

this spot the very marble was worn in & 
circular hollow by the faithful Mussulmans 
who used to crawl around it on their hands 








and knees. 
I have passed long afternoons in La Mez- 
quita—wandering up and down among the 


2s of this wonderful forest, studying the 
xquisite tracery of the carvings, recalling the 
old legends which cluster about 
the spot, kneeling with the 
faithful at their prayers, or 
kneeling alone in some far-off 
corner, and listening to the 
remota sound of the holy 
music, half able to fancy that 
I was in some outer court of 
saven. It is after such an 
afternoon as this that I 
would gather roses in 
the Sultana’s garden, 
that thus I might be 
brought back to the 
simpler joys of our 
human life, and find 
rest for my soul after 
the exaltation born of 
the Mezquita. 

How long ago did 
the Sultan make this 
garden for his love? 
I do not remember 
how many hundred 

years have passed since 
the dark-eyed beauty 
gathered its first roses, 
but still they freight the soft wind 
with their breath, and still the fairy ferns 
grow green, and the oranges ripen in the sun, 
and the solemn old carp are happy in the fish- 
pool; and I audacionsly pluck the roses that are 
the far-off descendants of those of that long-past 
time, and the Sultana nover heeds my trespass. 
She is as dead as Cordova. 
Loutse CHANDLER MouLTon. 
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JOY. 
Not by appointment do we meet delight 
‘And joy ; they heed not our e: 


xpectancy i 

But round some corner in the streets of life, 

‘They on a sudden clasp us with a smile. 
—Gerald Massey. 
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AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


For twenty years—ever since the great war of 
1870-71—the relations between Germany and 
France have been watchful, suspicious, and at 
times threatening to the peace of Europe. 

The French have never become reconciled to 
the loss of the provinces of Alsave and Lorraine, 
which were taken by the Germans asa part of the 
spoils of victorious war, and they have not ceased 
to cherish the hope that those provinces might one 
day be recovered. 

On the other hand, Germany, conscious of this 
strong feeling on the part of the French, has felt 
obliged to maintain heavy armaments, and to 
keep a suspicious eye ever upon the conduct of 
her republican neighbor. 

More than once in the last twenty years the two 
nations have seemed upon the very verge of an- 
other war, which has, perhaps, been averted only 
by great patience or by the mediation of other 
powers. 

This being the state of things between Germany 
and France, the sudden visit of the Empress 
Dowager Frederick of Germany to the French 
capital, in the last week in February, was an 
event of marked importance, and had unfortu- 
nate results. 

The Empress Frederick is the eldest daughter 
of the Queen of England, the widow of the Em- 
peror Frederick, and the mother of the reigning 
German Emperor, William II. She has always 
been known as a woman of great ability, to 
whose opinions her husband paid much defer- 
ence. 

At first, her visit to Paris seemed to be essen- 
tially one of peace and conciliation. A great 
art exhibition was to be held in Berlin, and it is 
said that the main purpose for which the Empress 
went to Paris was to invite the best French ar- 
tists to display their works in this exhibition. 

But if the intent of the Empress's journey was 
@ peaceful one, its result was far from reducing 
the friction between the two nations. The Paris- 
ians became restless, and the more extreme spirits 
became hostile, as her stay was prolonged; and 
when she drove to Versailles, in order to visit a 
spot connected with her husband's memory, so 
much ill feeling was aroused that it was thought 
prudent for the Empress to leave Paris promptly. 

For it was at Versailles that the Germans, hav- 
ing conquered and desolated France, proclaimed 
their new Empire in January, 1871, and placed 
William of Prussia at its head, an event which 


| has always bitterly rankled in the French heart. 


Moreover, it was her husband's connection with 


this historic event, 80 bumiliating to France, 
which led the Empress to go to Versailles. 

The fact that the Empress was forced to leave 
Paris so suddenly, and take refuge from insult in 
her native England, caused great excitement in 
Germany. The young Emperor hotly expressed 
his indignation. The German papers teemed 
with denunciations of the French, and it was 
freely predicted that the Emperor would reverse 
his recent policy of friendliness toward France, 
and recall Bismarck—always the inveterate foe 
of France—once more to the chief place in his 
councils. 

Already the administration of the former 
French provinces of Alsace and Lorraine had 
been made more mild, while the regulations con- 
cerning passports had been relaxed. But after 
the incident of the Empress’s visit to Paris orders 
were sent from Berlin to Prince Hohentohe, the 
Governor of the provinces, to maintain the regu- 
lations with absolute stringency. 

On the other side, the French artists withdrew 
their promise to exhibit their pictures at Berlin, 
and at a ball in Paris the ladies pledged them- 
selves never to dance with a German again. 

‘While it is true that a war between the two 
nations may not immediately issue ont of the 
Empress’s well-meant but unfortunate journey, 
it isa lamentable fact that the relations between 
the two have become once more strained and crit- 
ical, and that a slighter provocation would prob- 
ably now precipitate a conflict between them than 
would have sufficed before the recent events oc- 
curred. 





PROVIDENCE. 
Sacred and secret hand 
whose assisting, swift commanc 
Bhovdogel shewd that Holy Well 
Which treed poor Hagar from her fears. 
fhe corp to amites the begging tears 
distressed Ishmael. 
poe —Vaughan, 1655. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Under the laws of the United States as they 
have existed for many years, a citizen or resident 
of the country might obtain, for any book, dra- 
matic or musical composition, picture, statue or 
map of which he was the author or designer, the 
exclusive right to publish, copy and sell the same 
for a certain term of years. 

This right or privilege is called copyright. Itis 
granted for a period of twenty-eight years in the 
first instance, with the privilege of renewal for a 
further term of fourteen years, making forty-two 
years in all. 

The privilege of copyright is regarded as abso- 
lute property, in the same way, and to the same 
extent, as a patent, for the term of its existence, 
and may be inherited by an author's heirs, or 
sold to other persons. 

A copyright for a book or any other article 
which comes within the law is obtained of the 
Librarian of Congress. An author or publisher, in 
applying for copyright, must send a printed copy 
of the title-page of his book, and deposit two 
copies of the book with the Librarian of Congress 
after its publieation. 

The privilege of copyright in the United States 
has never been granted to foreigners not resident 
in the country until the adoption of a measure of 
international copyright at the close of the session 
of the Congress which has jnst adjourned. 

Heretofore, indeed, any book published abroad 
might be reprinted in this country freely, and 
without payment of royalty to the foreign author. 
But it has not been uncommon for publishers to 
give to euch authors a part of the profits of the 
American editions. 

For many years the privileges of international 
copyright have been the rule with most of the 
countries of Europe. Agreements were entered 
into between the governments of these countries, 
and laws adopted by them, under which a copy- 
right might be obtained by a foreigner, even 
when resident abroad, for » book, a picture, or 
other such work of the brain, on the same terms 
as by a citizen or subject of the country. 

There have been many attempts to procure the 
adoption of such legislation in this country, but 
all such have failed until the passage of the bill 
referred to. The new law provides that foreigners 
may obtain copyright for their works in this coun- 
try, receiving protection for their monopoly of the 
publication and sale of their works, provided the 
books are printed from type set in this country 
or from plates made from type set here. 

This provision is different from the international 
copyright laws prevailing in most foreign coun- 
tries, and is intended to protect American printers, 
in the publication of foreign books, from compe- 
tition with printers in other countries. 

‘When a foreign book has been copyrighted here, 
the same book cannot be imported from abroad in 
quantities, though not more than two copies may 
be imported by any one upon payment of the 
regular customs duty upon them. 

Newspapers and magazines printed abroad are 
also excluded from importation for-sale, under 
the same terns as books, if they contain matter 
copyrighted in this country, 

Lithographs and gertain other pictures, in o1 
to be copyrighted by foreigners, must aio bs 
made in the United States. 

: eee eee granted by the new law apply to 
tried 22 Of foreign countries only when the coun- 

8 of which they are citizens grant correspond- 
|B privileges to American citizens, which fact is 
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tw be ascertained and prociaimed by the President. 
The effect of the new law will be to prevent the 
publication of foreign books, and so forth, in the 
United States, without the consent of the foreign 
author. 

It is expected by the promoters of the new law 
that it will be of benefit to American authors by 
discouraging the production of great numbers of 
exceedingly cheap editions of foreign works—a 
business which heretofore, it is assumed, has oc- 
cupied the attention of American publishers to 
the exclusion of the consideration of deserving 
American works. 

It is also expected that the new law, by discour- 
aging the importation of books printed abroad, 
will greatly stimulate the business of printing and 
publishing in the United States. 


——_+o—__—_ 


OUR EARLY EASTER. 


Easter comes this year nearly as early as it can. 
‘The festival never can occur before March Twenty- 
second, and we have it this spring only a week 
later, March Twenty-niuth. The rule which fixes 
the date was settled many centuries ago. As in 
some other matters, the Roman and the Greek 
Churches do not agree in this, but outside of the 
sphere of the Greek church the day is the same 
throughout Christendom. 

The rule for determining the date of Easter ts 
too complex to be stated Ina few words. It does 
not explain the matter much to say that “Easter 
Day is the first Sunday after the fourteenth day of 
the calendar moon which happens on or next after 
March Twenty-firet.”” 

‘This might answer the purpose if the learned 
writers on the subject were not obliged to add that 
“the calendar moon” is not the veritable queen of 
night which we see in the heavens, nor the mean 
moon @ the astronomers, but ‘an imaginary moon 
created for ecclesiastical convenience in advance 
o7 the real moon.” 3 

It isa pity that the flowers will not comply with 
the needs of the festival, and bloom two months 
earlier than usual; but happily for the luxurious 
Christians of the médern world, our florists know 
how to create an artificial spring to match the 
imaginary moon, and they also know how to im. 
port from tropical islands the flowers that bloom 
in their spring a thousand miles away. 

On Easter Sunday morning of last year a noted 
florist of New York had fifteen thousand pots of 
Easter lilies ready for distribution among the 
churches of New York and Brooklyn, the fra- 
grance of which, it 1s sald, could be perceived at 
the distance of half a mile. 

‘All through this snowy and frosty winter fields 
of lillies have been growing for us In Bermuda, 
and are now exhaling their fragrance in city 
green-houses. The early Easter, therefore, will 
not lack its flowery offerings, nor would it lack 
them if it should come in the middle of January. 

The flowers that salute the morning of this beau- 
tiful festival connect us with the remotest recorded 
antiquity. The oldest Egyptian tombs bear testl- 
mony, both In thelr’ pictures and in thelr ingcrip- 
tions, that four thousand years ago human beings 
made the eame use of flowers in the religious fes- 
tival of the spring that we do in 1891. 

Before Pharaoh reigned, the Eastern peoples 
placed flowers upon such altars as they had in 
token of gratitude and gladness. Wreaths and 
garlands of flowers were hung in the temples. 
Bouquets and mounds and pyramids of flowers 
were employed precisely ns they are with us. 

‘At private feasts a bouquet was offered to each 
guest on his arrival, and we perceive that it was 
a polite observance for guests to exchange flowers 
selected from thelr bouquets. It would be difficult 
to think of any use of flowers made by us, whether 
in private entertainments or In public ceremonials, 
which was not perfectly fumillar to civilized peo- 
ples before the Pyramids were built. 

If, in some of our conspicuous churches, there is 
ostentation or excess in the display of costly 
flowers on Easter morning, we need not harshly 
condemn an indulgence which has the merit of 
being harmless, and of giving a banquet of delight 
toa great multitude of people at the close of such 
a winter as we have had in this latitude. 

Nor ie it the waste which It once was, for after 
the glorious music of the festival has died away 
and the congregation has dispersed, the potted 
flowers bloom on as before, and the gathered 
flowers are carried away to the hospitals and asy- 
lume. se 
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AT THE RECEPTION. 


Patty and Sarah Amber, who lived ina village In 
Delaware, were delighted when their cousin, the 
wife of a cabinet officer in Washington, asked them 
to assist her ata reception. She advised them as 
to thelr gowns and gloves; hence they had no 
anxiety on that score. 

But they were anxious on more important 
matters. 

“] shall see so many wise and brilliant people,” 
thought Sarah. “I wonder if I shall be able to 
understand their wisdom and wit?” She resolved 
to pay the closest attention to all that was sald, lest 
some golden grain should escape her. 

Patty, too, thought of the many politicians, 
authors, diplomatists and leaders in society whom 
she should probably meet that day. 

‘Just to speak and bow, and pass on!” she 
thought. “It gives me no chance at all! How can 
I produce any impression on them in that mere 
glimpse of me?” 

She was busy for days concocting emart little 
speeches, epigrama and repartees, which she could 
make in reply to the commonplace greetings of her 
cousin’s guests. 

On the eventful day, the girls took thelr places in 
the line of ladies who received. Patty, eager, 
anxious, self-conscious to her finger-tips, did not 
speak or move or even glance, except for conquest. 
Every hair in her frizzled bang, every flirt of her 





fan said, “Look at me 
Sarah, too, was eager, but it was to catch every 





ae 
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worl which Was spoken to her. She letened with 
such deference and aticutlon to the most tring 
remark that more-thau one pleased guest lingered 
to talk where his words were so keenly appre. 
clated, and stopped again to tell thelr hostess how 
charming her cousin was, 

‘So well-bred and womanly.” “Such singular 
fascination of manner!" they sald. 

There could be no doubt that Sarah was the most 
Popular of all the girls In the room, while Patty 
provoked ouly some smiles and cynical comments 
upon her artificial manners. 

This experience of the two girls exemplifies 
the truth of an old saying, “He who gives himself 
receives all, but he who grasps to enrich himself 
is left a beggar at the last.” 


——+e+-___ 
SAVING A LIFE. 


It Is the practice of some writers of serial stories 
to begin the publication of thelr romances before 
the end 1s written. In the early stages of the story, 
they do not know any better than the public who 
roul It how they are ‘‘coming out.” This is espe. 
clally the case in France, where nearly every 
newspaper has a feuilleton or department in which 
continued story Is published, 

Ht le related by M. Aurélien Scholl, in a budget 
Of Iiterary anecdotes just published, that when 
Vaul Duplessts was publishing a serial romance 
in the Patric uewspaper, he was vislted one eve. 
ning by Millet, the artist. 

“By the way,” sald Millet, after a little conver. 
sation, “I am seeking a bit of information. You 
know that in the Patrie thie morning you lett the 
Countess in the’most alarming situation; she had 
fallen into an ambush, and was surrounded by 
those who have every motive to eause her to disap. 
pear.” 

“Yeu? 

Vell, does she die?” 

“Yes; she meets her death at the point of the 
Corsican’s polgnard.” 

Millet struck the table with hls dst. 
for me!” he exclaimed. 

“Why, what fa tt to you?” 

“Oh, nothing but ten louls, that's all! I made a 
foollsh wager with a «devoted reader of your sto. 
Ties that the countess was necessary to the ‘come 
out’ of the romance, and that she would get out of 
the scrape.” 








“No luck 


“Dear me!” Duplessis exclaimed. He drew out 
his watch. “Only nine o'clock,” he said. “There's 
time enough yet.” 

“Time for what?” 


“Time to get into acab and go tothe Patrie office 
and save the countess’s life!” 

“Truly? Would you do that: 

Duplesels shook the artist's hand solemnly. 

It's very ttle to do for a friend,” aald he. 

He rushed away to the newspaper office, over- 
hauled his proofs, and made the grumbling print. 
ers turn the countess's distressing death into a 
marvellous rescue. 


————+e+____ 
INDUSTRIOUS INDIANS. 


The efforts of the United States Government to 
Tender the Indian tribes self-supporting and indus- 
trious have been most successful in cases where It 
has been posaibie to take advantage of and develop 
some kind of industry already known among them 
in at least a rudimentary form. 

With such a tribe as the Navajos, for instance, 
tho government has had no trouble, since the wars 
With the tribe ceased, because these Indians are 
natural horse and sheep raisers. They have been 
able to support themselves by dealing In horses 
and sheep. An attempt to make them farmers in 
the sense known in the Eastern States woulil prob. 
ably have not only failed, but would have demor. 
alized the Indians and made them dependent upon 
the government. 

Other far Western tribes of Indians have sub- 
sisted largely tn the past by digging roots which 
grew spontaneously over a great extent of country. 
It ts hoped that these Indians, now that they no 
longer have free range over a vast tract, may be 
easily taught that they can make a living by plant. 
ing other kinds of roots on a more limited area. 

One of the ‘difficulties with which the govern. 
ment has to contend in the process of clvilizing 
the great mass of the Indians now’ claased oa 
“wild,” ig the fact that they occupy a country of 
ary plains, where very little agriculture was prac. 
tlsed when the Indians were in thelr primitive 
State, and where It was comparatively easy and 
pleasant to derive a living from the herds of buffalo 
and other game that were to be found ranging the 
plains, < 

Such a people must almost be made over again 
In onder to be rendered agricultural. But they 
have a kindly feeling toward cattle, which are a 
sort of natural successors to the buffalo. They 
make excellent herders and very good drivers of 
oxen. 

Cattle-raleing, therefore, seems to be the natural 
Means of civillzing these Indians; and they are 
being encouraged with gifts of stock and instruc. 
tion In the best means of taking care of it. 


—_+e—__. 
TOUCHING LOYALTY, 


The grand old Dougias motto, “Tender and 
True,” was once touchingly illustrated by the rep- 
Fesentative of another Scotch family. The Duke 
of Athole had a disease which was certain to end 
fatally. When he was assured that he would soon 
be taken away, he called on all hia tenants, and 
bade each one farewell with a cheerfulness that 
testified to his peace of mind. During his last 
days there occurreil a touching Incident, which ta 
told in Blackwood’s, 

Queen Victoria visited Blalr-Athole to bid adieu 
tothe dying Duke. She had returned to the station, 
where a crowd of persons had collected, but in 
sympathy with the solemnity of the occasion, they 
maintained perfept allence. 

The train wag’about to start, 
shont of “Stop! 
driving rapt 





when there was a 
stop!” and a brougham was seen 
ly from the castle. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Out of it, wrapped in flannels, 
Duke, He went to the door of the royal car, knelt, 
Kissed the Queen's hand, waved lily cap and called 
pub “Three cheers for the Queen!” Then re-enter. 
tug his carriage, he drove back to the castle, and 
never lett It again alive. 


staggered the 
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* Brown's Bronchial Troches” are au vld uuu 
world-renowned remedy for the rellef and cure of colds, 
coughs, hoarseness and all throat troubles. Neglect uf 
‘cough or sore throat frequently results in a chronie 
throat trouble or consumption. “Brown's Bronchial 
Tyochea” act directly on the inflamed parts, giving 
Prompt and effective relief. Sold only in boxes. (adv, 





or 
NEEDFUL INFORMATION.. 


A little girl who was showing a middle-aged 
Woman about the seminary where the latter had 
once been a student led her finally toa recitation. 
room with which she had of old been very famil- 
far. “And what is this room used for now?” asked 
the lady. “The classes in Literature and Languages 
recite here,” was tho reply. “And that, said the 
child, pointing to the board, where some short sen. 
tences were written, “that’s French!” 


Lord Chiet-Justice Coleridge, who visited Amer. 
{ca not many years ago, is a man of great ability 
Wagride learning. During his tour through sd 
Mest. ho stopped ‘at one capital where her yore 
given a dinner at the expense of the State, 

and all the great 
ited to it, to honor 
His honor had’the Gov. 
atthe table, and the Lieu. 
State on the other side. 
deont'S Party eat down, the menu cards had already 
laid beslde their plates. These cards were 
fine. They cost twenty-five dollars apiece, 
and they bore at their heads the State coat-of-arma, 
upon which was engraved a motto in Latin. 

Ae Lord Coleridge sat down, he took up this 
fard, and looking at the motto, auld to the man ue 
his jeft, “Very good indeed, and very approper, 
ate.” 


i {Vhat’s good?” asked the Licutenant-Governor. 

5 Tgefer to these words,” sald Lord Coleridge, as 
he pointed to the motto, 

roi. replied the Lieutenant-Governor, with a 
knowing look. “Them words ta Latin’” 


———+e+__ 
“NO, THANKS.” 


the Lord Chief-Justice. 
ernor on one side of him 


It fs a satisfaction to know that an English tray- 
eller who never had learned at home how discour. 
twous ts the use of the phrase, “No, thanks,” was 
taught the lesson when he visited Norway and 
ventured to translate that brief and slangy substi. 
tute for “No, 1 thank you,” into Norwegian. The 
lesson was given him by the waitress in a restaurant 
at Hamer. The young woman asked him if he 
Would take coffee, and he replied, “Ikke tak,” 
which is a Hteral translation of “No, thanks.” 

The pouns: woman, writes the En, lishman, an. 

in quick, strong and unintelligible jargon, 
that magnates and menlals intermix in 
Norway, and concluded that here was a lineal der 
cendant‘of some fierce Viking princess, Festi 
not a8 Norseman 
to my rescue, and on bowing to each 


other, I understood him te say to me 
nated oH Please, what was it that you sald, or 
wanted to say? She says you were hot acked $5 


she serves here gratul- 
tree and independent elector: 
2on ought, at any rate, to have thanked her 
ler attendance, whereas you would not give 
‘thank you’ for her coffee” 

“I said ‘Ikke tak.’ I want no coffee, and I sald 
‘No, thanks,’ did I not?” said I in self-defence. 
‘Ah! you should always give ‘Tak’! said the 
interlocutor, insinuating that I needed instruction, 

iaell me, then, how you say ‘No-thank-you,"s 
said I, bewildered. 

“Nal, tak! Nal, tak!” sald he, bowing himself 


away. 
——+e+___ 
SERVING EARLY WRITS, 


It was not the easiest thing in the world to bring 
malefactors to justice in the early administration 
of the law in Virginia, as the following returns, 
made to executions, will illustrate. ‘The extract le 
from the “History of Augusta County.” 


“In the case of Johnson vs. Brown (1751), ‘Not 
executed by reason there is no road to the’ piace 
where he (Brown) lives. 

Again: “Not executed by reason of excess of 
weather.” 

‘Nov.. 1752.—Not executed by reason of an ax’ 
(the axe being in the hands of defendant, uplifted, 
no doubt, to cleave the officer’s akull). 

“Not executed because the defendant's horse 
was faster than mine.” 

“Not executed, by reason of a 











ru 
fom Miller with a 


«“Emlen vs. Miller.—'Kept off 
club, .ete.; Miller not found by Humphrey Mar. 
shall” 





“Not executed, because the defendant got into 
deep water—out of my reac! 

“Nov., 1754.—Executed on 
wick, and he ie not the man’ 
“August, 1755.—Forty-nine executiona returned 
not executed, by reason of the «disturbance of the 


Indians.’ 
———_+e+—___ 


GRACEFUL. 


The ready and graceful wit of the Abbé de 
Voisenon once enabled him, in a truly discouraging 
social difficulty, “to pluck victory from defeat.” 
His courageous effort to escape from an embar- 
rassing situation certainly deserved success. 


The Abbé accepted an Invitation of the Prince 
de Conti to dinner, but forgot the date, and at the 
dinner his chair was vacant. The next day a friend 
said to him: 
fonselgneur was very angry with you yester. 

The Abbé felt that he hnd been remfes and 
attended the Prince's next reception to offer a 
humble apology. 

His Highness; as soon as he perceived his dis. 
courteous guest, turned his back. But the un. 
daunted Abbé exclaimed : 

“O Monselgneur, you overwhelm me with erati- 
tude. I had been told that you never more would 
have anything to do with’me; but I'am happy 
to see that I have been misinformed.” 

“Ilow?” asked the Prince. 

“Your Iighness has turned your back upon me, 
and I know that that is not your custom before 
your enemies.” 


—_e—___. 
ANALOGOUS. 


The Boston Transcript reports a conversation 
between a little girl and her uncle, who is evidently, 
addicted to quizzing: 

“Uncle Geo said Mattie, “papa y 
were a private in the army. Is that something 
“Nor Matt 








the within, John War. 
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EK STRETCHER AKD HANGER, 


TRAUT'S PATENT THULE! 
Zhe only reliable article made to retain the lew ap. 
users and restore their shape after 
Tuo! 


pearance of your tro 

ing wet or wrinkled. Trousers take up lem 

wardrobes when suspended by same. 

straight when packed up in 

Military Schools and Companies. Sc 

will forward sample, pre The Hine Mfg. 
Britain, Conn. “A rare chance for Agents 


“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


Probably no book has ever ve- 
ceived such universal and unant- 
mous praise from both the secular 
and religious press. 260 pages. 


ightly called the ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ of the 
lorse."'—Philadelphia Star. 

‘This book has the fascination of a story, the 
truthfulness of an essay, and the moral sincerity 
of a termon.—New York Indeventent, 

“No more useful or entertaining book can be 
put into the hands of boys and girls.” Philader, 
phia Ledger. 

Mailed upon receipt of eight cents in Postage stamps. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 


349 West 26th St., New Yor 


Artistic Embroidery Work, 


‘We have taken 
especial care to 
secure for this Out- 
fit patterns that are 
met only adapted 
to practical work, 
but are also artistio 
in design. 

‘The patterns,over 
titty in number, are 
fall-sfe. In addt- 
tion to the patterns 
the Outfit contains 
one alphabet, 3 boxes indelible stamping 
Powder, 3 pads and full instructions. 


Special Offer. 


For the next 30 days we will include with 
above Onttit 2 sheets Briggs's Patent Transfer 
Patterns. These Patterns can be transferred 
merely by the application of a flat-iron. _ 

‘The price of the Onttit is $1, Postage and 
paoking, 15 cents, 
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DEviLeD Ham Saran, 

Mix two teaspoonfuls of Cowdrey’s 
Deviled Ham with four tablespoonfuls 
of cream sauce. Sprinkle one-half ot 
teaspoonful of salt over three cupfuls 
of boiled potato cut into cubes, and 
add one teaspoonful of minced parsley, 
One teaspoonful of lemon juice. 

Stir in gently one-half of the cream 
dressing and pour the balance over the 
whole. Garnish the top with sliced 
hard-boiled eggs and gherkins, and 
sprigs of fresh parsley. 

Send Postage Stamp tor “Tid Bit Receipts,” 
E. T. COWDREY Co., B Mas: 


“THE PAVONIA.” 





With Spring, 


A White and Brass Bedstead of good de- 
sign, attractive, and perfeut in eonstruction. 








Price, with Woven Wire Spring, 
6.4x3 fe 6.4x3.6 fe Gixd feet,  6.4x4.6 fee: 
sass sizes” Rie see 


Burlap and Packing, {0 cents. Nocharge for packing 
for lots of six or more: 

ESTIMATES for furnishing residences 
with Silver, Brass and Iron Bedsteads and 
Fine Bedding of every description given 
upon application. Mention ComPANION. 


PUTNAM & CO., 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass, 


546 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











“I am glad, 
dentist says the 


E. W. HOYT & CO, Lowell, Mass., 





my dears, you find Rubifoam so pleasant to use, 


as it is 
care of children's teeth should be a mother’s first thought." 


Send for Treatise ‘How to have Good Teeth.” 


Perfectly harmless. Our 


Mailed Free. 


Manufacturers of RUBIFOAM for the Teeth, 








Diane. Genet, 


No. be 
Viena 





CUTS ONE-HALF SIZH. 





Lenox. Pomona. 
(Oxidized) 


Orange Spoons 


STERLING SILVER. 


Useful and Beautiful Wed- 
ding, Birthday or Souvenir 
Presents. A necessity and 
luxury for every home. Prices 
within reach of all. 

Ask your Jeweller to show 
you these designs, and if he 
does not have them and will 
not procure them for you write 
to us and we will give name of 
one who will. 


TOWLE MFG. Co, 


Manufacturing Silversmiths, 


Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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What discussion has there been regarding the time of 
its occurrence ? 

How is its date now fixed each year? 

Gan you find the origin of the use of colored eggs at 
Easter ? 

How is the butterfly associated with Easter? 

Easter universally celebrated ? 








ee 





For the Companion. 


EASTER HYMN OF ATHENS. 


‘They stood in the shadows the Court and the people, 


in the fdnight, the priests chanting low. 
A att Siasped, ign in the darkness, unlighted, 
In the palpitate ‘air but one Light rose aglow. 
‘The thin moon sank golden o'er. Salamis waters, 
‘The lambent stars: ‘burned o’er Hymettus, nd white 


‘The Acropol ita blossoming marbles 
y ‘ je columns of night. 
Be will host “mid Parise!” breathed the Patriarch 





Ay 

“fo Will rise! He will rise!" said the people, and still 
*{attod on, the one Christ light above them, 

‘The prlee\s gue raoon from the Capitol Hu 


und rends the sky, the deep voice of the cannon, 
4 s0wit-tatos anesti Pascends from each tongue 
And Christos Satfame in air has the King bls torch 
kindled, 
nd the fame 1s fast speeding the people among. 
Bich jubilant torch swiftly kindles another, 
‘The One Flame is filing the elt th light 
‘The noble the shepherd boy halls as a Dio 
The oe shout of “Anesti” leads onward the night. 
hey are shouting, the temples of Pan and A: 
They are singing, the shrines of the Musee age 
Froth Pellon’s pines to the groves of Iilssos, 
ns of Plato, to Marathon’s plain } 
syommid shrines are shouting “Anesti! Anestl ! 
‘Hinerva is vaulshed, and Delphi le dumb, 
‘ind Theseus's columns are empty and broken. | | 
ut che Zeus long unknown to his altar has come! 


Haste! haste to Mars’ Hill, ‘where once stood the Apostle, 
Hast{he close crowding temples of Victor and seer : 
‘The priests in the nl ht the sweet Capon are singing, 
Fete, haste ye the glorious anthem to hear : 
‘Hestsymn of St. Joba of Damascus is thrilling- 
abe heart: of che wraxchers with rapture diviue! 

‘he moon ne down, but over Hy! 
‘Fhe More of the morning like vestal imps ahine. 


“Ball, morn of Resurrection ! 
‘To earth proclaim the word ! 
Now comes to hope immortal 
‘The Passover of God; 
Lord, abrive our hearts from evil 
ive Our 8} a 
Fadness 








‘That we may hall with 
tthe Resurrection ligh 


“aul hall ! said Jesus risen, 
‘All bail! our lips shall say. 
‘Ye heavens, be bright and joyful 
‘this Resurrection day! 
Lord, sbrive our hearts from evil, 
‘And give our spirits sight, 
‘That we may hall with gladness 
‘The Resurrection ght! 


“Let people unto peo} le 
Brbetaim te {oy worond, 
Our Christ has died and risen 
‘The Passover of God, 
Lond, abrivo our hearta from evil 
“And give Our 8 
‘Tite may hall with gladness 
‘The Resurrection light!” 
*Tis morning in Athens, the broad sun is shining 
On lone Caryatids, through Propylons dumb, 
Gagne Croas gleams above the dead shrines of the city, 
Tho Zeus long unknown to his altars has come, 
‘The white palace sleeps in the ‘shade of the mountain, 
‘The west winds breathe balm, and the silver chimes 


vease, 
‘And Peace leads the hours for the Lord has arisen, 
‘And blesses the earth with the gladness of peace! 


‘HEzexIAH BUTTERWORTH. 








—_+o—__—_. 
For the Companion. 


POWER TO DO GOOD. 


Mr. Parks is one of the oldest men in a church 
in one of our largest cities. He has wealth, edu- 
cation, and a sincere wish to do his duty. He can 
make money, and gives it liberally to organized 
charities. Ho is just and polite to every one, but 
he is a nonentity in the church and in the com- 
munity, and he knows it. He feels thet, though 
he has some business influence, he has no influ- 
ence over men, not even over his own family. 

He knows nothing of his boy's struggles in 
college, and takes no interest in his girl's pursuits 
or fancies. In fact, he takes no personal interest 
inany one. If hé should meet one of his clerks 
on Broadway, he could hardly name him. 

He wonders why, with his wish to do good, he 
should so stand apart from other human beings, 
as if he were one of the stone statues in the 
park. 

John Nasby is one of his book-keepers. Jobn 
is slow and plodding; a man who will probably 
remain a poor book-keeper all his life. He has 
but little money to give away, and is very sorry 
that he has no more, for there are such hosts of 
people whom he loves that need it. He does 
what he can for them. He is so cager in his 
sympathy, so full of courage and devices to help, 
that all who know him come to him with their 
perplexities and troubles. 

‘This morning, for example, he was up before 
day to explain Bob's problems in algebra. Dur- 
ing breakfast Susy ponred forth to him her griev- 
ances against her teacher, and was tenderly com- 
forted and advised. As he went out of his door, 
the milkman stopped him to consult him about a 
mortgage on his farm. 

‘As he bought a paper from the old woman at 
the corner, he gave her a bottle of liniment for 
her rheumatism, and when he took his seat at his 
desk, the office-boy whispered, “He is all right 
now, sir,” with a beaming face. “He’’is the boy’s 
father, who had a cataract over both eyes. John 
gained him admission to @ hospital, and he has 
been sent home cured. 

So John goes to bis work with » fire in his 
heart ready to warm every one who comes near 
hima, rich or poor, white or black. 

It was a common belief for many ages that a 


men. 
—“#—_— 


WHAT THE MONEY DID. 


Mrs. Wray, the village doctor's wife, who had 
nota iarge sum for her household expenses, had 
pontrived to eave ten dollars during the month, 
She resolved to spend it in plush and silk—ma. 
terlals for making an embroidered table-cover 
‘which she had long coveted. She was just starting 
vat to buy them, when a bill for ten dollare was 
brought in from Pitt, the carpenter. 


he scanned it im) atiently. “Tell Mr. Pitta he 
must wait Mary,” aie said. “I will pay him next 
must wilbgut betore the maid closed the «oor she 
called her back. 
led her. the money," she said, adding to herself, 
«1 eee a yather see a bare table before me than 
an unpaid bill.” 

AAPBitts's debtors were not usually eo prompt; 
He todk the bill with a chuckle of surprise and 
He, txctton, and walked down the village street in 
high good-humor. ‘As he turned the corner he met 
high Good, the tallorese, who had done many 
Raie jobs of sewing for Lim, for Pitte was not 
married. . 

Siiere, Sarah!” he called. ‘I will settle that 
villwhich I have been owing you since Christmas, 
and here fs a trifle over. ‘These button-holes were 
and tatly worked that ny Sunday coat looks like 
new.” 

rah turned the bright new dollar over In her 
hend'ae she left him, with a sudden joyous con- 
hemusness of unexpected wealth. She had almost 

{ven up hope of ever getting any part of Mr. 

Nass INll, and here it was in full—with a dollar 
Which might almost have dropped from the skles! 

‘At the door of the station stood the Carraville 
stage, a Jersey wagon which Jem Bold drove to 
Cafrivilie once a week. Jem was standing by bis 
Corres awkwardly cracking his whip, while beside 
porteraited a bent, snabby little woman, who car- 
ried a baby. 

od aint do it, ma'am,” he sald. ‘The stage alnt 
mine. Pm only the driver, and the owners don’t 
Allow me to take no free passengers.” 

“How far iedt to Carraville? ‘asked the woman, 
ine feeble voice. - 

‘eight miles. ‘There’s a storm coming up. You 
can’t walk it.” 

auWhat's the matter?” asked Sarah, stopping on 
the sidewalk. 

SEhis woman come down from the city, on the 
train, an’ she hes no money. She didn’t know 
as she'd! have to stage It to Carraville,” explained 
Bold. 

‘The woman came up to Sarah, trembling and 

aie’ “itis my busband that is at Carraville. Ile 

we been drinking hard—he ran away from me a 
month ago. He was hurt last nlght—they sent me 
word to come if 1 would see ‘him alive—and I can’t 
go—I can’t go!” 

You shall go!” said the little talloress. “How 
much fa it, Jem? Fifty cents? AN right. Open 
the door for her.” 

‘She watched the wagon drive down the street, 
and then took her way home, her money jnelin 
fa her pocket, and her heart beating giad an 
warm in her bosom. 

‘Three monthe later Sarah had business in Carrs. 
ville. Ag site passed a enug litle cabin, a woman 
rap out and caught her by the hand. Her face was 
plump and rosy; she laughed with excitement. 

“Here you are! I can thank you at last! M: 
husband did not die. They said my nursing save’ 
him. He is hard at work now—he does not touch 
adrop! Come inand see the baby and our house.” 

Shebrought her in, placed her by the fire, and put 
the baby on her lap.” ‘1 am such a happy woman,” 
she said, “and It was your money did it all!” 

as Sarah rode home that evening she thought, 
«jf was not my money, but that dollar which Pitts 
gave me.” 

Pitts, perhaps, would have traced it back still 
farther.’ So little do we reckon, when we planta 
single seed of good, into what forests it may grow. 





—__+o—_—_—_ 


COUNTIES. 


‘A reviaton of the areas of counties in the United 
States, made by the census bureau, reveals some 
facta of interest with regard to these minor divi- 
sions of the territory of the Union. The “county” 
is 8 territorial division which the United States 
derived from Great Britain, where the counties 
correspond to the provinces or departments of 
other European countries, and in a limited sense, 
to the States of the American Union. An English. 
man addresses a letter to “Bromley, Kent,” as we 
address a letter to “Worcester, Mass.,” or “Roch- 
ester, N. ¥.”” 


One State of the Union, which derived ite usages 
from French and not from English originals, has 
no counties atall. In Louisiana these subdivisions 
of the State are still called parishes, both officially 
and in ordinary speech, though ‘they are now 
divided into many real parishes of the church. 

‘There are about two thousand eight hundred 
counties in the Union, with an average size of 
about one thousand square miles; but this average 
js enormously exceeded in many Instances, and is 
also frequently fallen below. \ Leaving out the 
great unsettled counties of the West, the average 
County would be about five hundred square miles 
in extent. 

In much of the Western part of the count the 
size of the county a regulated ‘eathemattoall It 
conelsts of sixteen townships, each composed of 
thirty-six aquare miles, making five hundred and 
seventy-six square miles in all. In other words, 
each township is six miles equare, and each county 
twenty-four miles square; 

in lowa there are thirty-nine counties which 
were formed in this way, Sach one of which has 
exactly. five hundred and seventy-six square miles. 
Such divisions were possible in the newer West, 
where these minor political divisions were made 
ln adlvance of semisment. Tn the older parts of the 

ir erritoria! y 
ac ‘arrangements were largely 
e largest county in the United States Ie Ys 
county, *keisona, which: hae ap sree, Of almost 
thirty thousand square miles. Nine States of the 
Talon are each, ena ler an this one county. - It is 
an the whole o: est Virginia, 
anda rge as South Caroling. cee ene 
ie sixteen counties of Montana a 
greater size than the State of Massachusetts, 

‘Among the other great counties of the Union are 
San Bernardino and San Diego, in California, 
which are not only vast regions: but contain a very 
great amount of productive territory; Humboldt 
and Lincoin Counties in Nevada, which are ex- 
ceedingly sparsely populated, and Lincoln County 

in New Mexico, which may some time haye a large 











population. 
Ithough the New England States are small, the 














Western $ posse! exceedingly sinall 
county as well as some large ones; ‘Todd Cony: 
oun Dakota, is only forty-five square miles In 
extent. 


—_—__+o—_— 
For the Companion. 


BEAUTIFUL EASTER, 


of the Crucified Lord's Resurrection ; 
t the Gye Lord by His triumph bath made; 
Y¢ Redemption’s seal of perfection; 
On or ceinety BEDE sy 
Beautt r, dagrlingly, 4 
Sun-Day that flleth all ‘Sundays with light! 


een of all festivals; glad culmination 
‘Of the bright feasts t encircle the year ; 
Glimpsing the Life, ‘in a transfiguration, 
pannel lena in itahelghtt 
ut ar; day i, 
Beautityebat filech aul Sundays with light! 


Banish the gloom in the house of the mourner 
Woeping the vigil that sorrow compels; 

Melt the cold walls of that prison forlorner 
‘Where unbelief in its ‘solitude dwells ; 

ponutiful Easter, dazziingly bright; 

ea ey that fileth all Sundays with light! 


Pierce with thy rays those saddest of laces 
‘Hiearts that are darkened by sin of despaly 
‘Stream o’er the earth’s most lesert-like 8] 
‘aking them blossom than Eden more 
Beautiful Easter, dazzlingly bright ; 
‘Sun-Day that filleth all ‘Sundays with light! 


Day of the hope that is almost fruition ; 
Bay of Curis m ‘of “Peace” to His own ; 
Day bf the pledge that His creatures’ condition 

fe will transform to a glo1 unknown ; 
Beautiful Easter, dazzlingly cht 5 
‘Sun-Day that filleth all Sundays ‘with light! 


He who redeemeth, consoleth, forgiveth ; 

‘Svho His own body raised up from the dead, 
‘Holdeth all evil in bondage and liveth, 

Bource of all blessing, our Life and our Head. 
It is Hie Glory that maketh thee bright, 
San-Day thet filleth all Sundays with light! 


Harpist McEWEN KimBALL. 











—_——__+er_——_ 


HE WENT. 


Many stories are told of an old German who 
formerly kept a small hotel at McGregor, Jowa. 
The house was noted far and wide for the excel- 
lence of its table and the eccentricity of Peter, the 
landlord, who, as he expressed it, “ran the hotel 
to suit himself, and if any one didn’t like it, he 
could go elsewhere.” One day there came & 
“drummer” to Peter’s hotel, and before retiring 
he left orders to be called In time to catch the 
down-river boat, which was expected at the Mc 
Gregor levee between midnight and daylight. 

“Don't forget,” sald the guest, earnestly. “I 
must catch that boat.” 

All right,” said Peter, confidently. 

‘The guest retired, yawning, and Peter, who was 
very conscientious, sat down in the “office” to walt 
Yor'the boat. About two o'clock In the mornin 
the hoaree whistle of the Mary Lee was heard, and 
old Peter hastened upstairs and rapped loudly on 
the guest's door. 

“What—what’s that?” came the sleepy query. 


“js. the boad,” answered Peter. “Git oop, 
quick!” 

‘There was a short silence, and then the same 
sleepy voice asked : 

“What kind of weather Is it?” 





“Rainin’ like cats unt togs,” replied Peter. 

“Well,” yawned the guest, “I guess I won't get 
up. I'll take the train tn the morning.” 

“'vat!” eried Peter, explosively. “You von’t 

“No, I tell you.” 

“vell, you vill go" exclaimed Peter, giving the 
door a mighty kick. “Git oop right away!" 

The gueat was out of bed in an instant, and 
throwing open. the door, confronted the landlord 
with an indignant face. 

“Confound your insolence!” he eried. “Don't 
you suppose I'know when I want to go?” 

‘By way of answer Peter strode ikto the room, 
and seized the guest’s garments lying on a chair. 

“] know dis much,” he said, stolidly. “Your 
clothes vill go if you don’t!” 

The reat struggled, pleaded, argued and 
stormed, but Peter was inflexible. He had been 
told to call the guest for the boat; the boat was at 
the levee, the guest had been. called, and now he 
muet F°. 

And go he did. He had to dress in the office, 
and then Peter took his bag and literally marche: 

the drummer down to thetevee, and saw him safely 
aboard the steamboat. Then ‘he returned to the 
hotel, wet and weary, but exultant in the con- 
sclousness‘of having had his own way. 


——_+o—_—_ 


LUCKY DELAY. 


One afternoon some years ago a gentleman, 
accompanied by his guide, went out upon a forag- 
ing expedition in a country where bears were 
plentiful, and were often shot for food when noth- 
ing better offered. The two men took parallel 
courses along the hillside, where from time to 
time a slight rustling sound betrayed the presence 
of the one to the other; but subsequently they 
drifted apart. 


“For a long time,” saya the gentleman, “I 
and Thad been stalking in this way, without any 
Gwent occurring to wake the stlliness of the wood, 
when from a point above me, and coming down 
toward me, I heard a sound like that of appronch- 
ing game. Slowly it came on, and as the leaves 
were crushed softly under its heavy, even tread, 
which stopped from time to time that the beast 
might even 1 oF, pick up a chestnut, I recognized 

at 0: ruin, strol 
ward ahr an early breakfast, ing caters nome: 
“Stooping to get a better view through the 

stems, F saw them swing and shake come: elghay 
yards aboye me, and caught a gilmpse at the same 
moment of something lighter in color than the cov- 
ert, and aseing through it. Instinctively my rifle 
GElnkT {Showed the bear's every movement with 
th rites ae. ar’s every movement with 
ice I half.pressed the trigger, as a larger 
piece of the creature's gray side Shas visible while 
e picked his way slowly past me; but just as I 
was upon the point of fring, he turned and came 
down hill toward me. ‘Thanking my stars that 1 
not fired a random shot into the brown of my 
game, 1 walted for him to come closer. Twenty 
‘ards from me there was a little open space, and 


here, if he ente: 
here, if he entered it, ns he seemed likely to, I 





“Jealously my rifle followed his every move- 


ment, dreading’a change of direction, and in an- | twelve, and does not arrive tllythree o'clock, can 





tells us, “We always commit one of two mistakes; 
either we concluse that the beasts have great 
knowledge because they are so clever, or elee we 
fancy that they must be stupid because they are 80 
ignorant.” It certainly is a great error to assume 
that they have a knowledge like that which man 
hag attained through experience and education. 

ailed cows of the Lama herdsmen are 























‘The long. 

resti at they can only be milked by having 
socalr beside them, to lick meanwhile. Messrs. 
ttuc and Gabet say that one day a herdsman c: 
in with a dismal face, to announce that the 
belonging to his cow had died. 

he’ Lama forthwith skinned the poor be 
and stuffed it-with hay. When the operation was 
completed, we found ihat the hay-caif had neither 









feet nor head; whe jpon fi red to us that it 
was a pillow the Lama conte 
We were in error, but the error v 
till the next morning, when our h 
inilk his cow. Seeing him issue forth, th 











Bhe hand, and the hay-calf under the other arm, 
the fancy occurred to us to follow hin 
His first proceeding was to put the hay-calf down 





sfore the cow. He then turned to milk her. ‘The 
a at first opened enormous eyes at her 
‘infant; by degrees she stooped her head 


































ard it, then smelt at it, sneezed three or four 
times, and at last proceeded to lick it, with the 
most delightful tenderness. 

This spectacle grated upon our sensibilities; it 
seemed to us that he who first invented this parody 
apon one of the most touching incidents in nature 
vbot have been a man without a heart. A some 
what burlesque circumstance occurred, however, to 
modify our indignation. 

By dint of caressing and licking her little calf, the 
tend arent one morning ripped The ‘hay 
issued from within, and the cow, m: ing not 
the slightest surprise or agitation, p: ed tran- 
quilly to devour the unexpected pro 2 





———+o—__—_ 


“OUR LITTLE DOT.” 


‘A writer in the New York Sun describes a scene 
which he witnessed, late one evening, in the streets 
of St. Louls. A group of gamins were banging 
about an old gray-haired woman, shabbily dresved, 
who carried a large package under her arm. The 
writer of the sketch followed, thinking to say 
something at the right moment. 


‘The boys were jeering, and the woman was beg- 
ging ‘to be let alone. By and by she sat down ona 

fooretep. ‘Then the young Arabs gathered thickly 
about her. 

“Give ue a song, old woman!” 

“ff you'll dance us a fig, we'll let you off!” 

“Open the bundie and let’s see what you've tt"? 

‘When there was a moment of silence she replied: 

“Boys, cone closer round me. I’ve got some- 
thing here to show you.” 

‘They crowded up to her, and she removed the 
newepapers which concealed the object she was 
carrying, and held it up before them. 

If-a bonbehell had dropped among them it would 
not have scattered them more juis ky What do 
you suppose It was? A piece ‘of board about three 

feet long by a foot wide, painted white, and on it 
in black letéers the epitaph: 


Our LirTLe Dor 
Diep OcT. 177TH, 1886. 


It wae the headstone for a child's grave—such & 
headstone as only the poor and lowly erect over 
the grave of a loved one. Out of pity for her pov- 
erty and sorrow, the painter may bave done the 
work for nothing: 

The boys could read, and as each read for him- 
self he turned and vanished in the darkness. The 
last one to go took off his ragged cap and eal 

“We didn’t know it, aunty; please excuse us 






—_—_+o—__—_ 


TO THE RESCUE. 


A traveller is likely to be serlously gulled by the 
practical jokes of foreign countries. With the 
witticisme of his native land, to which he ts accus- 
tomed, he can content, but there ts an alarming 
element of the unexpected in those of other races. 
Irving Montagu writes, In “Wanderings of a War 
Artist :’”” 


One evening I met two very fascinating Spanish 
iris ina quiet quarter of Irun, one of whom, 
ing a blonde, was enveloped in a white mantilla. 

It being customary on meeting a white mantilla 
to extend her somewhat similar homage to that 
paid to royalty, 1 raised my hat, and stepped on 
Bne side to allow the couple to pase, when, In doing 
80, 1 eaw, to my horror, by the light of the moon, 
that they were followed closely by a grim and gs, 
tesque reptile, half-lizard, half-frog, which, with & 
series of spasmodic bounds, was making directly 
for their heels. 

‘Oh, the horrid beast, the indescribable monstros- 
ity! "To rush forward and trample on the uncanny 
thing was the work of a moment. 

I was dumfounded; my exploit of heroism, far 
trom Inducing the gratitude I expected, was imme- 
diately followed by roars of Inughter, the merry 
ning of which reverberated on the still ‘night air. 

“Unconscionable fool” does not express the 
littlenese I felt, a 1 wae subjected to the ridicule 
of those wily dameels, and {f a man ia capable of 
that becoming peculiarity, I must have blushed 
scarlet. 

1 had trodden on El drap—a piece of cloth cut 
into the semblance of some monstrous lizard, and 
attached by a thread to the ekirt of the maiden, 0 
that, by certain dexterous movements and hitche: 
it could be made to leap after her as she hurries 
Blong.. It was the Basque equivalent for the old 
English jokes practised on the First of April. 


——__+-_— 
“SENCE DE WAH.” 


‘A gale of paintings in New York proved a puzzio 
to Uncle 'Rastus, if we are to believe Kate Field's 
bright Washington Journal. 


“Tings hab changed pow'rfally_gence de wali) 
remarked Uncle *Hastus to Aunt Recca, as he laid 
aside the newspaper and polished his spectacles, 
*Befo' de wah hit was only de slaves dat war sold: 
but heah dis papah states dat an ‘ole mastah’ wat 
sold at auction in New York for a ’normoug,’mount 
er money. Tings hab changed, I tole you” 








Wuex a man promises to come at a quarter of 


other moment the shot would have been fired. ‘The ‘he be called punctual? 





MARCH 26, 1891. 





For the Companion. 
TOMMY DAY’S EGGS. 


Dame Dorking sits in the last year’s hay, 
On a dozen eggs as white as snow, 

And where they are hidden safe away 
None but I and vld Dorking know. 

If they should come to Mamma’s 

eyes, 

She would take them all for 
custard-pies. 


The hen is mine, and her 
eggs are, too, 

And I want them all 
for Easter Day; 

Some | shall color a 
lovely blue, 

Some shall be pur. 
ple, and some be 
gray. 

Then Mamma, sur. 
prised, will say, 
“Why, here, 

Where did you get 
those eggs, my 
dear?” 


Now somebody else " 
had heard the news 
OfTommy’shen and 
her stolen nest, 
And Mamma was ney. 
er known to lose 
The chance for a 
joke or harmless 
Jest; 
Besides, she knew, ere 
Easter morn, 


The twelve little 
chicks would all 
be born. 


So Mamma a secret 
had as well, 

For she kept her 

paints and brushes 


there, 

And as they broke 
from the dainty 
shell, 

She touched their 
down with the soft- 
est care, 


Ti soon they mingled 

their motley hues, 

Chickens In purples, 
grays, and blues. 


Do you wonder whose 
was the great surprise, 
When the brood ran out 
from off the hay? 
Well, a funny gleam was 
in Mamma’s eyes, 
And the hen looked puz- 
zled; but Tommy Day— 
Oh dear! when he found his mother out, 
He just rolled over and gave a shout. 
JuLia M. Dana. 


—————+e—____ 
For the Companion. 
THE OHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


“Aint that bootiful!’’ whispered Mary, as the 
peal of the great church organ sounded through 
the open doorway. 

“Luffly!’’ said Betty. 

“Oh no, no! 
pulling back. 

“Why, it’s a charch! There are lots of chil- 
dren in there; I saw ’em go. They won’t do 
nothin’ to us. Come, I’m goin’.”” 

Noiselessly the barefooted waifs climbed the 
stone steps and crossed the vestibule, and at last 
slipped inside the andience-room. 

Awed and half-dazed, they hugged the wall 
tightly. 

The church was very full, and people were 
standing all around the entrance. 

Near the children was a deep window-seat, 
banked with the choicest flowers. Mary was the 
first to spy it, and she tugged at her sister's dress, 
and pointed to the beautiful sight. Betty gazed 
in rapture, her lips formed into an “Oh!” which 
she dared not utter. 

Then sweet, far-away music, that drew nearer 
and néarer, claimed their attention. 

Soon they saw, coming through a doorway at 
the right of the altar, a procession of white-robed 
boys, singing as they came. Betty and Mary had 
never in all their lives heard such music before, 
and they were sorry when it stopped. 

A man in a white robe began to speak, but 
they did not understand what he was talking 
about, so they looked at the flowers and thé peo- 
ple, but the flowers most of all. 

Their eyes rested longest on a great cross of 
blossoms in front of the altar-rail, and they 
wished they could go near to it. 

After a little. chairs were brought in for the 
people near the entrance, and a kind man gave 


“Let's goin!” 
I'm ‘fraid!’’ gasped little Mary, 





THE YOUTH’S 
the children a seat, which they shared between | 
them, their arms around each other. 

It was a long service, that Easter afternoon; 
but it was so beautiful to Betty and Mary that 
they never thought of going. Almost the last 
thing that took place made these two look on with 
very wistful eyes. It was the taking apart of the 
beautiful cross of flowers. The cross was com- 
posed of small bouquets, and these were dis- 
tributed among the children of the Sunday 
school. 

At last, it was all over, the white-robed boys 
had gone singing as they came, and the people 
were going away. 

“Let's stay, an’ see 'em go by!” whispered 
Betty. 

Thus it happened that as Miss Barnard’s class 
of six little girls were passing out of church, they 
saw two ragged, barefooted children shyly eying 
them and their flowers. 
















PEAL ON PAL ITS 
ROS IN ALL 
vT 


TRILL ON 
Sweerigany ° RIS 





Very 





For the Companion. 
WHAT THEY SAID. 


What Meg's Brother said. 
If somebody sent me a rose-colored egg, 
Though I might prefer a blue, 
I wouldn’t shed tears about it, like Meg,— 
I know I wouldn’t, would you? 
What Meg said. 
If my egg were blue and my stster’s pink, 
When she had been hoping for blue, 
“d exchange with her, as quick as a wink,— 
1 know I would, wouldn't you? 


———_+o-—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
A CHINESE EASTER EGG. 


“Only one Easter egg,’’ said Gracie, in a disap- 
pointed tone, ‘‘and I know I’ve hunted every- 
where! On my birthday, too! Only just one!” 

She sat down by the bay-window to look at it, 
and all at once she saw that it wasn’t a common 
egg at all. 

Then she looked very close indeed, and saw 
what seemed to be a crack, only it was perfectly 





Gu wm ery stré€euc 





COMPANION. 


Sweet Lily Stone was ahead, and without an 
instant’s hesitation she placed her own bouquet in 
Mary’s hand. Tina Gray was close behind, and 
with a smile she tendered her flowers to Betty. 
The other four, not to be ontdone by their leaders, 
gave their flowers to the little strangers, and when 
Miss Barnard came up she found Betty and Mary 
with flushed, beaming faces, hardly knowing what 
to do or what to say. 

The young teacher gave her class one glance of 
loving approval, and then turned to the two 
children, who were still fingering their flowers 
with intense rapture. 

She asked their names and where they lived; 
she found out that their mother was ill in bed, 
and that their father did little to make them 
happy, and when she left them she promisod to 
go and see them soon. 

This promise was more than fulfilled, and Betty 
and Mary found in Miss Barnard one of the 

best and kindest friends. 
“Aint you glad we went in that 
Sunday ?"’ said Mary. 
“Yes, I guess I am,” said 
Betty; “and I do think, 
Mary, churches and church 
folks is luffly !’”’ 


Emma C. Down. 








SUMMONS RINGING - 
THE BRANCHES 


LL THOR, ANTHEMS SINGING - 
AND LET YOUR VoIcg wITN 
ELLS AND BIRDS THE SONG REPEAT - 

© THE CHUREHES FAIR, WITH LILIGS 
WAPPY FEET THEIR JOURNCY TAKING - 
T TO JOY AND 
“WITH ‘THE Joyous kl 
IS€ - SWEETHEART - AND WITH YOUR, CLAONESS 
THE GLAD DAY MORE COMPLETE ° 


RAPTU 





straight, and reached all the way around the egg. 
She pulled gently at the two halves, and they 
came apart—and out rolled another egg, just like 
the first, only a shade smaller. 

She put the halves together again, and then she 
had two eggs. She picked up the second one, 
and found that it opened the same way, and out 
rolled egg number three. 

So she kept opening and shutting till she had 
ten, all the way, in size, from a hen’s egg to a 
quail’s egg. And this last little egg opened like 
the rest, and there was the dearest little gold ring! 

“I’d rather have that for my birthday than 
anything, mamma,” she said afterward. ‘’Twas 
the very nicest nest of Easter eggs I ever did see, 
and to think I felt bad because it seemed like 


only just one!’* Evpora 8. BumsTRAb. 
————_+o—___ 


Marion went out to make a call with mamma. 
The children took her out in the garden, and she 
found an ant-hole. In great haste she ran into 
the house, crying out, “O mamma, mamma, come 
out here and see what lots of grandmothers I’ve 
found!” 





AVA AWAKING ° 








TOGRAG 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1, 
LETTER ENIGMA. 


“Cathedral” grand, 
h: a ube fan : 
¥ ld and gray, 
lotster,” where Dune ra) 
ent” and the “Shrine,” 
In the “‘Sacrifive” divine. 


In the “Psalms” and “Hymns” so sweet, 
In the “Churches” where we meet; 

In the “Supplications” laid, 

In the “Benedictions” made; 

In the “Homage” that we pay; 

Tn the “Prayers” we all should say. 


Now find the Feast of Flowers here, 

A Festal day that comes each year; 

A happy, holy, joyous time, 
In honor held in many a clime; 
Oh, dear that day to you and me, 
For 'tis the Christian jubilee. 


¥. 8. F. 
2 


RIDDLE. 


Once there was a little house, 
and in the house lived a tiny 
creature. After awhile the 
little creature wanted to go 
away from home and see the 
world; but there was no door 
or window in hia house, and 
he scarcely knew how to get 
out. At last he made a door 
large enough for him tuo fo 
through; but it spoiled the 
house, sv that he could never 
enter it again. 1 think he did 





In the vast 
In ea 






not want to go back, however, 
he was 80 happy in the outside 
world. 


Who was the little occupant 
of the Httle house? 


3. 
EASTER PI. 


Aeerst Adneuy ta Emor si 
aalewy abcdecelrt hitw aabee-” 
lort aceeilmnors. Ts Eeprst 
ei chilry acddeeort ofr eht ac- 
cinoos. Eth Eopp acefiitost hist 
ady ta amas hitw aegrt mopp. 
Eh si benor inot eth cchhru 
adeest ni ths cimnors achir fe 
aestt, chhiw ersst nopu eth 
dehloresu fo enttwy enn ni 
ehitw beors. Eb aerew eht 
aairt ro eilprt conrw, adu em. 
noorsu afns aer benor bdeels 
imh. Aefrt eht ceemnory fo 
mss eh aaepprs nopu a abe- 
Inoy adn cernopnosu a bdcee 
ilonnt nopu eht celopp abdee. 
Imss. No eth eeginny fo Aeerst 
Adnsuy, eht deom adn ehort 
eeertmx aprst fo eth eilnotu 
fo Te Eeprst aer ervy abefili- 
tuuy adelillmntu hitw almps. 


8.8. D. 


ae 
0) 





” 4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. To censure to the face. 
2. A feminine name. 
8. Thorny. 
4. Wretched. 
To breathe. 
To regain health. 
A special messenger. 
A castle or country-seat. 
9. To become dense. 
10. In place of. 
11. From beyond sea. 
12. To deprive of force. 
Primals and finals give two names of a well. 
known Church festival. COUSIN FRANK. 
5. 
CHARADE, 
My first might be called a governess. 
My second is a governor. 
My third is governed in one sense by the latter, 
in another sense by the former. 
My whole is a phrase often applied to Easter. 
SALEM. 


5. 
6. 
i 
8. 


6. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The whole, composed of twenty-five letters, Is an 
Master. custom and when it takes place. 
Phe 7, 


2, 6, 23, 12, 4, 5, 8, 19 ia a boatman. 
17, 24, 9 in. a fleet-footed animal. 
, 13 is a tropical fruit. 





The 1, Misa grain. 
The 1, 22, 15, 10 Is a sharp, rough branch. 
7. 
RIDDLE. 


Tam asmall animal. I am most admired when I 
am black, brown, or golden, though some people 
like me when 1 am gray. When I am red, I am 

enerally counted ugly, but fam reverenced when 

am white. Sometimes Iam thin and sometimes 
thick; I'am often many feet in length. Iam 80 
shy that I run out of sight whenever I can, yet you 
handle me and care for me every day. Yam gaia 





Which month fs the most pleading? May. 

Which month ts best suited to military orders? 
March! 

How far is it from February to June? 
apring. 

Why 1s a wise man like a manufacturer of per. 
fumes? He ix a man of xense (scents). 

What carriage might a sailor mention at sight of 
land? Landeau (land, ho!). 


A single 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Buck-board. 

2. Deed, minim, Otto, reviver, Hannah or Anna, 
Civic. 

3. Bedlam (Bed-lamb). 

4. “Crown me with flowers—intoxicate me with 
perfumes—let me die to the sounds of delicious 
music!” Mirabeau. 

Koy. words. Cormorant, whitlow, exude, relies, 
couched, fictitious, wampum, seem, fruition, weft, 
element, dismiss, bohea, 
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ECCENTRIC BIRDS. 


Ostriches, like all animals, exhibit interesting 
qualities strikingly like those of human kind, to 
those who observe their daily actions. When they 
are setting, the cock takes his place upon the nest 
at sundown, and at precisely nine o’clock in the 
morning is relieved by his wife, who assumes her 
position for the day. At the end of the six weeks’ 
incubation both birds are miserably thin and 
weak. 

One undutiful hen, says the author of ‘Home 
Life on an Ostrich Farm,” absolutely refused to 
sit at all, and the poor husband did all the work, 
until the chicks were hatched out. The next 
season, however, he evidently made up his mind 
that he would stand no more nonsense, for he gave 
the hen so severe a thrashing that she never again 
rebelled, but sat most submissively. 

Another Darby and Joan had a different experi- 

. ence. One unlucky morning the hen injured her- 
self so severely on a wire fence, that she had to be 
killed, and fortwo years poor Darby was a disconso- 
late widower. All attempts at finding him a satisfac- 
tory second wife were unavailing. Several hens 
were successively placed in his camp, but were 
afterwards rescued from the death which would 
have resulted from their husband’s kicks. Day after 
day the poor male bird would wander a and 
down the length of his camp, in the hard-beaten 
track worn by his restless feet. 

When, at léngth, Darby’s time of mourning came 
to an end, and poor Joan’s long vacant place was 
filled, it became evident that he had entered a state 
of complete subjection. His spirit seemed broken, 
and his tyrant even prevented him from obtaining 
a satisfactory meal, unless stratagem ensured him 
one. 

Asa father, Darby was no less devoted than he 
had been as a husband, and the whole family were 
set free to roam wherever they liked. This was 
contrary to the usual custom, but Darby seemed so 
zealous a guardian that to please him the excep- 
tion had been made. It was not long, however, 
before the poor little birds were all dead. 

Their over-zealous father, apparently thinking 
no pasturage good enough for them, kept them 
continually on the move, and took them such long 
distances that he literally walked them, as well as 
himself, to death. Not many days after the last 
chick’s departure, Darby’s own poor body, worn to 
a skeleton by these restless wanderings and his 
six weeks’ incubation, was found on the plain. 

Another eccentric ostrich was the possessor of 
two wives, one of which persisted in setting on the 
nest where the other was laying. One bird was 
therefore removed from the enclosure, a proceed. 
ing which the male regarded with great disfavor. 
He expressed indignation in various ways, and at 
length rushed to the nest, and jumping violently on 
the eggs, broke them all. 


————$4os——_—_§_—_ 
JOKING AN INDIAN. 


It is dangerous to joke with an Indian. His 
sense of humor is so dull that he may think him- 
self insulted, when he is merely made the butt of a 
bad joke. Mr. Alexander was a decayed Scotch- 
man, who, having strayed into Fort Carlton, served 
the Hudson Bay Company as a clerk, at one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars a year and his food. Life 
was very dull at the Post, but one day “White 
Cloud,” the Sioux chief, arrived here with seven- 
teen warriors. The chief, an Indian Apollo, stood 
over six feet in his moccasins, and was proud of 
his courage and strength. 


One day White Cloud was in Alexander’s room, 
who, thinking with Julius Hare that “the next best 
thing to a very good joke is a very bad joke,” put 
on a pair of boxing-gloves, and told the Indian 
that with these the white men Jearned to fight. 
Showing another pair, he asked White Cloud if 
he would like to put them on. The Indian, not 
knowing what would happen—for Indians never 
hit with the hands, and consider a blow from the 
fist a gross insult—said he would. 

Alexander first took away the chief's knife and 

istol and locked them up. Then putting the In- 
flan in the middle of the room, he showed him 
how to stand on his guard. With one blow Alex- 
ander knocked the chief Gown. He rose, rushed 
at the clerk, and was again knocked down. 

The maddened Indian tore off his gloves, and 
tried to get his knife from the drawer, but the 
drawer was locked, and he calmed down and de- 
manded to be let out. 

“What will you do when outside?” asked Alex- 
ander. 

“Attack the fort and kill every man in it,” said 
the chief. 

Alexander, seeing what his foolish joke had 
done, resorted to a desperate measure. He took 
his revolver from a drawer, and told the chief that 
unless he promised to give up his purpose and 
make friends, he would shoot him on the spot. For 
a minute or two White Cloud was obstinate; but 
Alexander produced two bottles of whiskey and 
promised him these. 

Then the chief 
knife and pistol, left t ‘oom, carrying the present 
for which an Indian do almost anything. 
kept his word, though he never again treated Alex- 
ander as a friend. 











or 
RESTRICTED. 


Summer schools have increased greatly in num- 
bers in the land during the past ten years. They 
have doubtless been a source of much good to 
many people in many places, but we do not often 
hear of just the sort of improvement which has 
come to Deerfield from the establishment there of 
the summer school of history and romance. 

“The school has done everything for the resi- 
dents,” said one enthusiast Why, there is one 

oor old sick woman th ho used to call her 

isease rheumatiz, and now speaks of it as new 
jal? 

















t woman,” said anot! “T went to 
nd_she’said, ‘Oh T’'ve got the 
Igy so bud that for three weeks J haint been 
able to git my knife to my mouth to eat my vic- 


tuals.’”” 





—— +o —_ 


HARD TO BELIEVE. 


The small boy hears many wonderful things, and 
some of them are too much for his creduli 











The school-m: Tr alking about Gre: 
Lake in Utah, the water of which is so extrem: 
salt that, as he said, no fish can live { 

“What, sir,” said one of his liste: 








Ors, 


mackerel lve in It?”—Street and Smith's Good 
News, 


shook hands, and receiving bis [ 





Itching Piles, 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 

27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [ad 
A beautiful Lord Fauntleroy Cal- 


GIVEN AWAY, endar'witl pe? given to anyone 


purenasing a box of Raymond’s Headache Powders, 
which are a sure remedy for headaches and nervous 
ness. Send % cents to B. F, RAYMOND, Essex, Mass. 


SIGNAL CYCLOMETER, 
FOR BICYCLES, 
Strikes at the completion of every mile. Many new 


features in the 91 pattern. Send for circular t 
AKIN & CO.) Westtield, Mass. 


for Transparent Pocket Knives, Razors, 
Shoe - buttoners, Stamp Photos. and Novelties. 
Name, Address and Emblems of Socicties, Pictures of 





































Yourself or Celebrities, etc., under the handle. Best 
paying goods for agents. Send 5 cents for Wife and 
jother-in-law Picture Puzzle, minette size, and circu- 
lars to NOVELTY CUTLERY C( inton, Ov 
Bubier’s Popular Electrician, G. 
An Illustrated Monthly Journal for the 
Amateur, Experimenter and Public. 
BUBIER PUB. CO., LYNN, MASS. 
$, OUR ELEGANT 
SUS (ATAL° GUE FREE. 
%, 
a JOHN C.HAYNES € © 
33 @uRTST.AND 694 WASHINGTONS1Boston mass. 
"GENERAL SHE! OF 
L SHERMAN. 
a dist! thed author. Contributi furnished 
eflally f k by prominent soldiers and statesmen. 
Agents Wanted, Will out sell everything. Send 3c. 
instantly for outfit. We guarantee bést book and best 
tel no other. R. H. Woopwarp & Balt., Md. 


hes 


MeVicker’s Theatre Building, 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE, 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
4 Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 
BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER, 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
Factorigs: Meriden, Conn. 


SELF-PLAYING — 


Equals an Orchestra in Effects. 


Plays all kinds of 
music to perfection 
by simple use of 
Pedals and Stops. 


Plays also by key- 





Organs of every 
description. 


45 Years’ Expe- 
rience. 


Free Catalogue to 


any address. 


ORGAN CO., “ets 


handsomely illustrated Cataloga 
for Spring and Smamer, contain- 


O U Ke ing about 3000 illustrations and 


10,000 descriptions of the latest and most stylish Cos- 
tumes, Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, Underwear, 
Furnishing Goods, Dry Goods, House- Furnishing 
Goods, Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about March 


10th, and will be mailed FREE F R E = 
to any address ontside of the 

city upon application, 
BLOOMINGDALE Bros., 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Retailers, 


Third Ave., corner 59th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send your applications now. 








THE YOUTH'S COMPANION 


MARCH 26, 1591. 





DANDY SAFETY. 


Best WHEEL ON THE MARKET. 


24-ine nt prepaid on receipt 
of price, 8: Oo. yy 






b> STREET, New York, 





The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. k with complete’ information 
mailed free. Dk.W. E. Brows & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
__Reference: Pres. Hide and Leather Bank, Chicago. 


Suspender Buttons Off? 
ae ee Oe RTE. Rett? old elastic Sus- 


isthe Best because Always Elastic, Ask your deal- 
eh and if he does not keep them, send to us and we will 
tell you Why the Century Brace fs the best Suspender. 

Send 50c. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d pair, post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury, Mass. 
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1 TO SELL 
yoetor BICYCLES ‘Succ’ 

Unheard of bargains to be had now, 

Don’t delay. Wheels sent promptly and 

brand-new ones of late pattern and 

finish. Can’t last long at these figures. 

Sold on easy payments, no extra 

charge. MFRS. PRICES. OURS. 

42-inch Vineyards (a few in other sizes), 85 Si4 

‘90 Junos, Ball-bearings (for lady or gentleman), 60 50 

*39 Crescents, Ball-bearings (thousands in use), 75 55 

‘90 Crescents, Ball-bearin io erent bargain), 75 60 

Springfield Roadster, Ball-bearings (extra good), 1) 70 

Speedwell Safeties, Hall (best bargain), 115 85 

Ideals, all sizes (old and tried), 310 up. Chall. Cham. ’89 

‘oL., ete, Also full line 2d-hand ones. Send for Cata. 

and job-lot list. 


GLVMBIAS” 


CATALOGVE FREE 













POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
| Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
| Ave., CHICAGO, Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Aladdin’s 
wonderful 
lamp wasn’t 
nearly so 
good as the 
Pittsburgh— 





SSeS) @ it didn’t give 
nearly so good alight. Im- 


agination couldn’t conceive 
such a light in those days, 


Let us send you a primer on lamps 


—there’s much to know about them. 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH BRASS CO, 


JEAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 45° 





| Contains throe alphabets of rubber type, type holder, 
bottle indelible ink, ink pad and tweezers; put up in 
Ja neat box with full instructions for use. Satisfaction 
assured. EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Comm 





Makes 244 sizes and 


Fishing Tackle Dealer 
WARRANTED. 


THE ANDREW 





HENDRYX 


sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices from 
25 CENTS to 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 


Catalogue free. 


New Haven, Conn. 


styles of Fishing Reels, in 


Ask your 


for them. EVERY REEL 


B. HENDRYX CO., 
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Striped Bush Morning Glory: Show Mixed 
Perpetual Flowerin 

Pansies, extra choice; 
Petanins, magnificen 


VEGETABLES. je" 
€ 





; New Iceland Po. 
iz’s New Turnip 






Iegichner's Bu 
¢ Procopp's G 
ach, 25c._ Bo! 






Sorts, one 
Catalogue tel 


€ 
Listhow tog: 
offers are made to introdu 





jons and 3 








GRAND OFFERS for Youn 


Bell’s Fancy German Asters, 20 choice sorts; W 
® Fancy Begonias, rare mixture; Dracena Brazil 
trous; Golden Wave Calliopsis, effective and popular Mrs. L: 

ks, 


Pp lcae ne Racks re on of Spore ; ‘d Cabb: i 
eet; New ubicon Carrot, § | 1 en= 
+ derson’s Bush Lima Benns; Golden Self-blanching Celery; Burlington Hy- 
tuce; Princess Muskmelon; Red Giant Onion 1s 
pper; dnpanese Pie Pumpkin; Peach Tomator 


ree with any order. These 
RIOR SEEDS, Address 


g People’s Gardens(Rare Flowers) 


ite Afgels Trumpet. 
n Beet, rich and lus 
try Clarkia, white, brilliant centre ; 
ver-Leaved Sunflower; Double 








fin 





Gaillardia; Beautiful Moon Flower; Bell's E 5 
‘Spenntiful Lome Sweet Pens, large lowering; Show) Bt ch ae 


Show 


{5 sorts only 25c. 


Be 
is Best 
beautiful Cinnamon Vines in a box, postpaid, only 50c. 


J.J.BELL,Windsor,N.Y. 





PRAY Your 





ing all injurious insects to 





Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Grape and Potato Rot, Plum Curculia prevented by using 


PERFECT FRUIT ALWAYS SELLS AT COUD PRICES. Catalogue show- 
and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. 


FRUIT TREES : VINES 


EXCELSIOR “oct 


OUT. 





uits mail . Large stock of Frnit Trees, Vines, 


Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, Ills. 















Do You Keep It in the House ? 


ALLEN’s Lunc BALSAM. 
No Better Remedy for Coughs and Colds. 


Harmless to the Most Delicate Person. 
Sold by all Druggists at 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a Bottle. 





| 
6 Ove 


This shoe was first made by 
us for use in families of a few of 
our personal friends who failed 
to find in the stores 
neat and stylish shoes 
for the-boys, which 


would stand 
hard wear. 


A boy’s shoe should be made 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done, and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 


it costs a little extra. 
Isn't it worth something? 


Ask your retatler for a pair of the Heywood 
Shoes for nore af he doesn't keep them, 
we will send them to you—Button or Lace— 
Sizes 13 to 134, $2.75; 2 to 51g. $3. Three widths. 


Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir- 
cular, telling you how to secure 
a pair for yourself PREE. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


REFERENCE—Any National Bank. 
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RMAN VEHICLES 














SA] 
AY 


We manufacture over fifty varieties of 





light spring vehicles of the latest styles and 
finest workmanship, at derate prices. 
We carry from three to five hundred 
finished vehicles in our Repository on Fourth 
Street, which is one of the finest and most 
commodious in the West. "ai 
| Catalogue and complete price-list mailed 
| to any address free upon application. 
Visitors always welcome. . 


The OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., cincinnati, obi. 


Office and Repository, No. 10 East 4th St. 
Factory, Wade and Denman Sts. 

















5 MAKERS, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING, 


if your dealer doesn’t keep It send 50c in stampe 
for a bottle to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 















FREE T 


TAM Rees D E ANON 


Oo LADIES 


RN HYGIEAN, ” 











M. Dodson, M. D., 
mt National Woman’ 
if America ; Oscar B. Mi 


\) of Kans Mrs. d 
\) of New York a 
{ .upon this important subject. 
SEH 
‘A HANDSOME PAMPHLE 
‘D WITH FINE El 
























| SI ; POSTAGE PREPAID, 
| (ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL CARD REQUEST. 
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For the Companion, 
THE WHITE ‘Dove. 


The chotr was full of children 

ng with heart and word, 
i almost divine, 

The praises of the Lord. 
Osweet their ringing 

Weut up to the F: 

é. And throngs of E: 
Drew nigh, their 


But not to liste: 
With b 









c 
songs to bear. 
Be ony: 
ly’ zeal and love, 
ng the melodies 
agg (he great choirs abor 
nd blending with the chlidren, 
Their Easter anthems ri 
Until the rapturous harme 
Roll out beyond the sklen, 


Sq heaven and earth were blended, 
In those sweet jublives, Oded, 

The unbeard volves throbbing 
Through the eternities, 

‘Yet with the ehildren singing,— 
When lo! far, far above 

The lstening congregation, 
There flew a fair white dove, 

Down on the air it floated, 
Ite wings ail silver bright, 

Now in the shadowed chancel, 
Now on ity pillared eight. 

As somo soft breeze from heaven, 
Je stirred the listentug alt, 

Like whispers after silence, 
Like singing after prayer. 

© Christ, thou loving Saviour, 
Thine émblem was the bird! 

As round and round tt circled: 
by the grand choral stirred, 
ch heart awelled high with 
and sweet surpris 

Use to Earth drew near, 

‘And Earth to Paradise. 

Many A. Desisoy, 


——+___ 
HE PUNCHED IT. 


The tact and good temper displayed under exas- 
Perating conditions, by a conductor on the Penn. 
sylvania Rallroad, afforded great satisfaction and 
amusement to many passengers one day recently 
The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune gives the following account of the inci. 
dent: 


A graduate of the Pennsylvania Railroad school 
of manners was conductor on one of the limited 
trains between New York and Washington the 
other night. When he entered the first coach he 
found It crowded, and in one of the front seats 
upon the left was a young mau—perhapa tt would 
be more correct to Bay & young pemmen of the mas. 
culine gender. He’ wis well, even elegantly, 
dressed. In his hand. he held a French novel. 
Upon his small and ordinary countenance thers 
sat the haughty look of resérve of the Imitation 
gentleman. 

When the conductor entered and called for tick- 
ete, this youthful person affected to be 80 absorbed 
in his book that the conductor passed him by, call- 
ing first upon the rest of the passengers, eyen 
going clear through the train before he returned to 

isturb the haughty reader. 

When the conductor came back, the young per- 
son still refused to pay any attention, The con- 
ductor waited a moment, and then called out rather 
sharply for his ticket. 
thoroughly contemptuous person, noticing that the 
man whom he called the guard of the train had sc 
dressed him with brusqueness, which he. translated 
into rudeness, took his ticket trom his pocket, and 
without looking at the conductor threw it upon the 

joor. 





The angels 























vorship, 








graduate of the Pennsylvania school of 
manners Was fully equal to this unusual situation. 
He showed no temper, no excitement, nor any lack 
of repose. 

With the calm gravity of a man who fa sure of 
himeelf, he stooped to ti ie floor, punched the fu 
ticket the requisite number of times wink grea 
gravity, and then quietly laid It back upon the floor 
Where it had been dropped, and walked calmly on 
amid the roar of the entire car. 


—o—___. 


GEORGE. 


Its very difficult for a man unlearned and un. 
travelled to understand, In the slightest degree, the 
custome of foreign nations. George Mabbeiy. 
Copt, born at Jerusalem, and educated’ at an ng 
Neh school there, has for many years served is 
guide to travellers in the East. Yet, after all his 
acquaintance with “Franks,” he: fails to under: 
stand thelr customs. “With the Bedouins” con 
tains the following illustrations of his conclusions 
in regard to an English lawyer, and his mode of 
life, 

He proposed going to England and helping me 
in my office, 

“What would fou do there, George?” I asked. 
“I atand at door with my sword. This min 
fome tn, I let him come. That man go out, 1 put 
him out.” 

Hig main idea ts that 1 must be constantly e1 
gaged on murder cases, and that those whom 1 a: 
Opposing must be always seeking my life. 
therefore wishes mo to ‘be on my guard against 
avenging knives, 

George has been much puzzled to understan: 
exactly what I do when [am at home, and how I 
earn my living. by the law. After much ponderiny: 
he proposes this question: : 

“When one man kill 
You, what you tell him? 

“When one man kills another, he does not come 
fame. Herunsaway. If he is caught, he will be 

langed.’? 


‘But it he bribe the judge?” 

cudges In England do tot accept bribes.” 

“Well, it ia different in Syria” save George with 
& sigh of perplexity. Life in Syria is to him an 
open book, but England is too much for him. 


—__+e+_____ 
“HARD ON THE CHAIRS.” | 


Among the ancestors of Wendell Phillips were 
Several Puritan clergymen. Perhaps it was a push 
of heredity which made him at five years of age a 
Preacher. 


His congregation was composed of circles 
chair arranged in his father’s parlor. while 1 | 
taller chair, with a Bible on it, served him for i | 
pulpit. He would harangue these wooden awd; 
tors by the hour. 

or endell,” said hile father to him one day, “don't | 
You get tired of thi 

“No, papa,” wittll 











another, and come to sce 












‘eplied the boy-preacher, «1 | 


The youthful aud novw | 





Ladiew’ Underwear should be made from Kia 
Puttar Camsutc, LAWNS and Natwouxs, Send tamp 
for samples. King Philip Mil, [ade 









Its Easy 
To dye with Diamond Dyes 
Because so simple. 


It’s Safe 


To dye with Diamond Dyes 
Because always reliable. 


It’s Economy 


To dye with Diamond Dyes 
Because the strongest. 


One can make old dresses look like new, 
clothe the children handsomely from faded 
garments, and give the husband’s suit a new 
{ease of life, with but little trouble or expense, 
by ‘using Diamond Dyes, ‘The few who de 
not know how easily they can be used and 
wwhat a great saving they make in clothing bills, 
ought to try them this spring. 


Any color, 


Wets; at dru 
book 


‘and sample curd of 
wi 


kulsts’ or by mall. Direction 
forty colors free, 


RICHARDSON & Co. Burlington, Vt. 





mu LY 
£ +e, 

ALL THE FAMILY SWEAR 

NEVIUS & HAVILAND'S SHADE ROLLERS, 


Simple, Sure, Reliable; in a word, 
Properly named “Efficien 


406 Broadway, N.Y. Factory, Vergennes, Vermont. 
Send for Humorous Pamphlet P. 


EASTER. 


Spring is here. What are 
your needs in the Dry Goods 

















Mail Order trade is evidence of 


a distance from the great dry 
goods centres are fast learning 


the big city stores. Large col- 
lections of goods and low prices 
are what we offer you as induce- 
‘ments for your trade. We are 


|fect satisfaction, both in choice 
of goods and prices. In Silk, 


Wool and Cotton Dress Goods. 


INDIA SILKS, 















thousands of pieces, 50 cents to 
2 avard, the best goods made, 
hundreds of patterns and om 
beautiful colorings. Richest sh; le: 
in Surahs. Gros Grains. F: 

the now popular Moires 

plain Sil Elegant Black Silks 


and the lowest prices, 
Dress Goods, in all the plain 
¥ =. Cashiner 





























Homespuns and Camel's 
and endless variety of patterns in 
best American “aud” European 
in I Checks and 
E ion of 
we diss | 
Dy COUls 
Anderson's fine nghams. 
Seoteh and Ame Zepivr | 
Cloths, | Brandenbur Canton 


Cloths, Organdies, and all Cotton 














Fabric 
Samples mailed free 

Send your mame at once for 
Sprit i 






Mention ‘Tie Compaxtos, 


JOS. HORNE & GO,, ?*7SBURe, 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK.’ 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY 





Of so much interest 






othe Ladi ) considered, | 
SOLD BY ALL IRLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 





don’t get tired, but ft is rather hard oa the cluaigs 





line? Our great and growing 


the fact that people who live at] 


jthe advantages of dealing with| 


lconfident we can give you per-! 





Easter 
Toilettes. 


Dressmaking at home is one 
of the “social nuisances,” but a! 
stylish wardrobe at half the cost 
is one of its compensations. 


sides, you have an 
or won't do. 


like any one else’s, 
will look 


Hall's Bazar Form, 


Before commencing 


bust can be added, $3.50; 01 
Standa 








+ $3. 





When sending for Form or illustrated brochure 
—“More Dresses for Less Money"—please men. 


tion THe Yourn’s ¢ ‘OMDANION, 


'HALL'S BAZAR FORM co, 


= Ke 


833 Broanway, 












om 
as. 
pric 


dealers in Te 
o. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boylston 


PLUS 


Direct from. ils, 
Plushes, "Be 

for our’ pric 
cents tows 
postage, and 
sized Samples, 1 




















sendy 
two color 











| WOM 


4 


Ss: 


worn and aot giving tir-tecl 


price 0} 
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REVOLUTION 


In Children’s Wear. 
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STHMA CURED! 


Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure never fails 
oui instant relief in the worst cases; in 
sures comfortable slee] effects cures where all 
others fail, A trial convinces the most sceptical. Price, 
SOc, and $1, of Druggists or by mall ‘Sample free 
pee ano or. KR. Schiffmann, St. Paul, Minn, 
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but resent ill-usage by a word of remonstrance, he Yom, ‘NC appearance of thisad. Order at 
receives contempt as a crusty bear, and a despiser — = ones: Bape ntaken. 0. SCHULTZ, 


of ancient customs, 
‘This species of fool is born on the morning of 


April First, and like certain summer insects has a | dre fect, Foumenin, Dene sony Guavaeners 
{Agu Eictenee of one day. If his general insensi- | Wanted. Send for circular. THE SPOL- 
bility to ridicule, his meekness under abuse and his FORD FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Boston, Mass. 













unfailing good temper should continue in the same 
ABY CARRIAGES\ 


measure throughout the year, one might call him a | 
iniracle. As it usually “happens, however, he is rake a spedtaly of managactan 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue Tells all about Dy I 
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‘A dear old lady who was taken to see the sights, 
journ Ave., Chicago, tl | Jonn H. Mcatviy, L Wass. 1 years City Treas. 


not long ago, in the city where her children live, 
was one night passing with her daughter a huge D. NEEDHAM'S SONS. 


building full of electric light “plant.” They paused Harries’ Headache Cure Wn Le Tnter-Ocean Building, 


by a basement window, and looked down among Cor. Biadison and Dearborn Streets, 








the swiftly whirling bands and moving wheels. ineee ete ariulgnd dangerous drags He SEUOASS. 
“1 this a factory?” asked the mother. * commonly used. 25c, a box of six pow . ARED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 





“No; it’s where they make electricity for the elec- ders. Sold by druggists or sent by mail. SOLID EXTRACTS | Thoroushly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath 


















tic light. I don’t know just how they do it, but F.S, HUBBARD & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 

John will explain it to us when we get home.” iy. Ob PUIMIER KNOWN, Cue, | With Patent Extension Mensuring Tube. cts. 
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“And does all this have to. go on, night arter 
night, for the city to be lighted?” 
“Yea, mother." 

Well, I don't want to hear another word about 
electric lights,” said the old lad; cally. “1 
thought electricity was a gift of free to all 
hut accordin’ to this, you've got to work as hard 
for it as if "twas comiion gas or kerosene.” | 




























JUST WHAT YOU WANT, and any Man, Woman 

& -¢ or Child can get it for NOTHING. 

OUR CATALOGUE the best and finest 
ever issued, sent to any address FREE, 
A one-cent postal card will get it for 
ie ween FOR IT NOW. 

TH 
ousmireo CORNISH QRTANSS 
jsold direct from factory at wholesale 
prices for cash or upon an easy 


installment plan to suit all pockets. 
ONE SMALL PROFIT ON THE ACTUAL COST. That Is Ours. 
3or4 BIG PROFITS and Commis- 
sions SAVED—THEY ARE YOURS. 


THREE BIG FACTS : | Méneaposs. 


Our Instruments are Most Durable. 
WISH & stood the test of a quarter of a century. 


t RNISH & CO, td Established and Relate 


Washington, N. J. 


= +—— 
TOO MUCH. 


‘The Lewiston Journal prints a story of a man 
Who lived several years ago on one of the islands 
of Maine, and was commonly reputed to be a 
miser. The anecdote does not of itself establish 
the truth of this common report, but itshows pretty | 
conclusively that he was not a man of the world. 


He possessed considerable property, and one 
winter, during the session of the legislature, had 
occasion to visit Augusta. He stepped to a res: | 
taurant for dinner, and the waiter spread before | 
him the printed bill of fare. 

‘The novice took it for a bill of charges. He ran 
his eye over it and quickly footed up the figures at 
the right of the page. Then he sprang to his feet \ 2 
in indignation. if 

“What!” said he, “all that to pay, and I haint eat 
a mouthful yet? 

No doubt he thought Augusta people a set of 
sharpers, and according to the Journal, on his next | 
sisit to the eapltal be carried with him a pail of 

ictuals. | 
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TMAllts Wet Hanson a Co. Schenectndy, N- 
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For the Companion. 


AN APRIL BIRTHDAY. 


Child of April! _In thine eyes 

Are reflected April skies, 

And thy mingled clouds and mirth 

Suit the month that gave thee birth— 
April, with Its varied moods ! 


When the crocus, growing bold, 
Shoots its spire above the mold, 
When the streamlets flow between 
Fields enrobed in tender green, 
When arbutus decks the woods, 


When the robin’s song ts heard, 

When the buds with life are stirred, 
en alternate rain and sun 

Aid the springtime’s work, begun, 

And foretell the suminer's sheen, 
Theil we think that April's best, 
Exceeding sweet and rare bequest, 
Was that fair child of April, we 
Behold and cherish, dear, in thee, 

And we hail thee April’s Queen ! 

cc. De 
—+o+—____ 


NORWEGIAN ENGAGEMENT. 


“Leap-year reigns forever in this heathen land!” 
exclaimed an English tourist, stopping ina Norway 
village. One evening he had been taking a lesson 
in Norsk from a young lady, a good-natured Nor- 
wegian being present, who had just walked sixteen 
miles across the mountains. When the lady rose 
to go to her lodgings in an adjoining house, the 
Englishman offered to escort her through the dark- 
ness. 


She declined the offer, and in so abrupt 4 manner 
as to surprise him. When she had gone, the Eng- 
lishman asked the Norwegian if he spoke English. 

“Not much—only a few words,” he answered. 
“Tell me what means that ring the lady wears.” 
“She is going to be—how you call it?” asked the 
Norwegian, in scarlet perplexity. “Going to be 
married?” “Yis, yis!”” 

“But,” continued the Englishman, “what I am ig- 
norant of is the difference in your rings between 
married, unmarried, going to be married and never 
golng to be married.” 

“Oh, you will never tell that,” said the Norwe- 
gian, ‘laughing loudly. “We cannot mark the 
women in this country as you do, but they mark the 
men, Amongst us it is the man who wears the 
ring.” 

“Oh, I see! That is a new light!” said the Eng- 
lishman, taking the man’s large left hand, on whose 








fourth finger was a plain solid gold ring. “That is 
your wed¢ ing: ring, then?” 
ai, nai!’ he replied, laughing and blushing. 








‘hat means I have got to be married!” 

“And then what becomes of it?” 

“We put it on the right hand instead of the left,” 
said the Norwegian, holding out his hand to bid the 
Bngllskmas “Godt nat.’’ 

en, a8 he was closing the door behind him, he 
said in’ confidential tones: “Yis, that young lady 
whos talking to you is going to marry me next 
month!”* 


<o— 
GERTIE’S FRIENDS. 


Lady Dufferin, in the sweet old song, has told us 

that 

“The poor make no new friends, 

But oh! they love the better far, 

The few their Father sends.” 
A touching “local” in the Detroit Free Press shows 
vividly enough the tender pity which the lowly 
feel for each other in sorrow and suffering. A 
passer through Clinton Street one day observed a 
little Irish boy hiding in a door-way and crying. 
A sympathetic inquiry brought to light one of the 
most beautiful stories ever recorded of the sick 
poor. 

In a wretched cellar, a little girl ten years old lay 
very ill. The window-panes were broken—it was 
March, by the way—and variously stuffed. For 
one pane the supply of upholstery’ had given out. 
The wind and the boys looked ‘in easily. Just 


within range of curious eyes the cot of the sick 
child was stretched. 


The gamins of Clinton Street discovered her | 


plight. One little fellow dropped an orange 
through the broken glass; a plaintive voice thanked 
the unseen giver. Such acts of mercy became the 
fashion in that poor neighborhood. Every day 
saw the cubs of the street cuddling like cossets 
outside the window. 

Wisps of evergreen, swept out of florists’ doors, 
broken flowers thrown away, offerings of fruit 
with the decayed part cut out—every delicacy for 
the sick that the resources of Clinton Street afforded, 
went through that broken pane. One little fellow 
begged a bunch of frozen Malaga grapes from a 
dealer, 
ment. 

One day the boys said, “Gertie is dead,” and the 
street-boys became the mourners behind the hearse 
of the starved and frozen child. 


—- +e 
VIRGINIA GIANTS. 


Tf ever the United States Government, like Fred- 
erick the Great and the present King of Belgium, 
requires a regiment of Titans, it can doubtless re- 
cruit one without advertising very largely or very 
long. A correspondent of The Companion tells 
us how big some of the men growin Pulaski and 
Montgomery Counties, Va.—and other States are 
still to be heard from. 


Three brothers, Messrs. Henry, James and Wil. | 


liam MoGavock, are respectively six feet, six and 
one-half inches, six feet, five and one-half inches, 
and six feet, seven and one-quarter inches tall. 
Two brothers, near neighbors of mine, Andrew 
and William Ingles, are each six feet, four inches, 
while several others in Pulaski County, whose 
height I cannot give from positive knowledge, are 
known to be upwards of six feet. In fact I believe 
the men of this county will average at least six feet 


In the adjoining county of Montgomery, near 
me, there are two brothers, one of whom. Mr. 
James Childress, is six feet, seven inches in height, 
and weighs two hundred and fifty-five pounds; the 
other, Mr. Thomas P. Childress, is six feet, six and 
one-half inches bigh, and weighs two hundred and 
five pounds. William Myers, of the same county, 
is six feet, five inches, and weighs two hundred 
and fot ounds. 

A Mr. rquhart, of Lynchburg, is six feet, five 
and one-half inches tall, and weighs three hundred 
prande, and a Mr. Fetherstone, of the same place, 

vix feet, seven inches, 


to whom he offered his ragged cap in pay- | 
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| “Brown’s Household Panncea” will quickly re- 
ove pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. | 
> an excellent remedy for internal pain {Ade. | 


| BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 

The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 
D. S. WILTBERCER, Prop., 

__233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 























MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
WANTED, cisterns 

® every city and county, for the 
World's Columbian Exposition, Illustrated.” very: 
body is delighted with it. It isagem of beauty. Gives 


Reliable solicitors, boys and 
reatest and most taking publication ever fssued, “The 
views of the World’s Fair Buildings and all informa 









tion, Average workers make from $15.00 to $35.00 per 
wee! Enclose sta for circulars gnd full informa- 
tion. 25 cents copy per year. J. B. CAMPBELL, 
Ed. and Pub., 510 Chan .. Chicago, Tis. 
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DRIES LIKE 
A TOWEL. 


“Spiral”? Cotton Garden Hose. | 


Because there is no rubber covering to hold moisture. | 
It does not mould, decay nor crack, and will last for 
etting the “s) 


“INSIST on " 
a BLACK LINE running through Covering. 
BLACK LINE 
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mple Free if you mention THE CoMPANION. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CoO., 
Rubber Belting and Packing, 


Boston, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 






Send six cents in stamps and receive in 
return a sample can of Snider’s Soups: 


Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 
Chicken, MockTurtle, 
Ox Tail, Consomme, 
Bouillon, Pea, Mulligatawny. 
Name your choice, and write your address fully 
and plainly. 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & 00S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted fox invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. | 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








COCO AE 


| unhealthy and dirty. 





COMPANION. 


STAMMERING. 


“Fow. Stammeriug may be cured.” Pamphle 
six illustrations, rules, exercises and Information 
THe BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, # W. 1th St., N.Y 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. | 


The Special Food for Brain and Nerves. 
Preparedjaccording to Prof. 
Perey’s formula ¢in his “Prize 
Essay” to the American Medi 
cal Association), is prescribed 
{ by leading physicians every: 
where. Tt invigorates and 
sustains without stimulating, 
restores vitality, Impaired by 















excessive study or brain. 

wa work, relieves all forms of 

© and Nervous 

Diseases, Prevents n-weariness and 
xhaustion, Pamphlet with testimonials free. For 





sale by druggists or sent by mail from 56 West 25th 


Street, New York, 


See that this 
signature is 
printed on the 


: Teething 
Made Easy. 


It is not disputed that during the teething 

eriod the greatest number of deaths occur. It 
is equally true that the diseases to which chil- 
dren are most subject, are incidental to the 
teething period. 

The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., will 
send free to any address'on receipt of a two- | 
cent stamp for postage, a pamphlet on the 
cause and symptoms of difficult teething, the 
diseases incidental to the teething period, | 
their prevention, cure, ¢ 


0. 








| 








Dipping milk out of cans 
peddied about the street, 
subject to dust and rain 
and drip from the reins 
and hands of the driver, is 


Ask your dealer in every 
place to use the WHITE- 
MAN MILK JARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE, 


and give it to them. You 
will never have it the old 
way again. Samples, 25c. 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 
44 Chambers Street, N. Y. Patented, April 17, "8. 


DONALD KENNEDY — 
Of Roxbury, Mass, Says 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for| 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot.) 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a | 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discov: 
slides it right along. and you find qu 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. ‘The Medical | 
Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for: 
making something that has reached your | 
weak spot. Write me if you want to know 


more about it | 


NERY 
NEEDS 
























SEK 


t article off 
ack or barrel, 
sifter_pan and scoop. Il Pay For 
{ ‘a short time by saving waste, 
time and lsbor. Keepsout dust, vermin, 
te. Preservestiour from mould and mustl 
ness. Enough for baking siftedin one 
minute, It pleases everybod isfac- 
ranteed. Sent by express 0 
‘To hold 251bs., €2.5 


Write for Circulars. 
SJ SHFRMAN, TANGENRERG & CO. 
491 & 193 Carroll Avenue, Chiengo, TH. 
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want 
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ENC 
Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 

Premium with an order of $20.00. 

Packed and delivered at depot tor $9.00 cash. 


TH 


and Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. 


Premium List. 


Decorated. 


R we give this set as a Premium to those who 
get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices | 
Extracts. We are Importers of Tea, Coffee 
We 
our 120-page Price and 
It tells the whole story. 
nothing. Will interest and pay you. 

e have hundreds of other sets, Plain and | 


YOU to send for 


Costs 


E LONDON TEA COMPANY, 





793 Washington Street, Boston. | 





URITAR 
FOOD DOES NOT TOUCH METAL. € 
COOKS QUICKLY. 


No Need to Watch the Most 
Delicate Food. 


WILL LAST FOR YEARS. 













LADIES! You would like 


this cooker bet- 
ter than you can imagine. It’s New. It’s 
Right. It’s Cheap to Buy. It will 
Save You Much. Send us a postal. 
You'll be glad you did. 


THE EUSTIS MFG. C0., W. 24th St, New York. 





| its effects. 








ONE. ENJOYS Me the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedyof its kind ever pro: 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sule in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gists who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it, Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP 
CO., San Francisco, Cal., Louisville, Ky., 
New York, N. 








A Mineral Spring 
-in Every Household! 





Not everybody can visit the Spas of Europe, the most 
famous of all which 1s Carlsbad, and which has been 
known for centuries for its healing properties; but 
every one can have the Spa on his sideboard in the 
shape of the CARLSBAD SPRUDEL Sait, which is evap- 
orated from the Sprudel Spring at Carlsbad, and ex- 
ported to the United States. 





(ALL NATIONS IN LINE AT THE SPRUDEL.) 


The CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SaLt (powder form) is an 
excellent aperient, laxative and diuretic. It clears the 
complexion and purifies the blood. It is of great bene. 
fit in temporary and habitual constipation, liver and 


| kidney diseases, chronic catarrh of the stomach and 


bowels, rheumatism and gout, etc., and should be used 
early In the morning before breakfast. Care must be 
exercised to obtain the genuine article, which Is Im- 
ported in round bottles. Each bottle comes in a paper 
cartoon. Write for pamphlet. Price per bottle, 7 cts. 
Sent by mail securely packed, $1.00. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agents, 


6 Barclay Street, New York. 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and Forks. 







Pure Silver Inlaid at points of rest. Spoons and forks 
made by this process. They last a lifetime. More 
durable than light sterling silver, and not half the cost 


EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


“The Daintiest Thing in the World.” 
The Orange Spoon is a family favorite. The 
bowl is shaped to fit each section and the meat is easily 
removed. Try it. 


Bowl Pat. Apr. 22.1890. 


If you cannot obtain them from your 
jeweller, send for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
_ If you want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
theCommercial and Manufacturing 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgorort, Conn. 
of'ene State of Washington ; TACOMA 


the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad 

the head of navigation of Puget Sound ; the centre o1 
the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific Coast 
send for full information to the [Mention Comraxios. 


TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
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ig an illustrated week: 
Its subscription price ls $1-* 
B year, payment im advance. | DS 
‘are often given {ts sub- 
Twelve or sixteen pages ten gl vi 


The Youth’s Companion 
paper of eight pages. 


‘Single weekly Issuo of the paper. 
fadaitional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for ‘gi ie-are a gift to the subscribers from the 

blishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
‘during the year. : as 

t for The Companion, when sent 

Payment [oF pa mado ina Post office Money Order, 
aot Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 

‘Witex MECviet oF THESE CAN BE SROCURED, fend the 

istered Letter. ste! 

Rau eS 

do 80. 


it post 
‘to register letters whenever 
ver be 
Silver should Bevear a bole turougn the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us In a letter must ‘do it on thelr own re- 
sponsibility. oe ba 
5 are not a safe means of sent ‘money. 
Postal Notes collect them at any Money-Order Post: 
Ay ne anit lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are lest Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at thelr own 
risk. 
Renewals.—Three weeks 
Be 2 your py epic shows to what 
fame On your paper, w 
Jour subecription fe pid, can be changed. 
o s,—Remember that the publishers 
Discontinuanceny Aetsr waen a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
turning your paper will not enable us to dis. 
Returning 7 s'we cannot find your name on Our 
SoBke unlegs your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the unine of the Post-off 
your paper is sent. ‘Your name cannot 
dar books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


—_—_—_—“—“—“*T————X—OUP FP 


sent through the mail. It is 





are required after the re- 
ro thedate ‘opposite your 


ice to which 
be found on 


For the Companion. 
IMPURE WATER. 


Comparatively few persons have ever seen abso- 
lutely pure water. Even rain-water, which ts the 
nearest common approximation to It, is far from 
reaching tho absolute standard, and though It te 
good for washing, not many persons would care to 
drink it. Spring-water Is popularly supposed to be 
pure, but it always contains more or less of earthy 
or saline substances. Indeed, the value of most 
springs 1s due to this fact. 

‘Tho ocean itself 1s a huge spring, containing not 
only sult, but many other minerals, in solution. 
‘The Dena Sea is charged with such elements almost 
to saturation. Only distilled water is pure. By 
distillation sea-water itself is remlered drinkable, 
though not pleasant. : 

‘As sand consists largely of silex, which water at 
the ordinary temperature does not dissolve, the 
water of a sandy region 1s comparatively pure. 
‘The “hard” water of other regions is due to earthy 
matter held in solution. ‘This earthy matter, how- 
ever, is seldom harmful to those who drink it. 

Impure water, in the medical sense of the word, 
ie water that contains infectious microbes. Water, 
as such, never contains these; nor does any form 
of simple impurity ever give rise to them, though 
it may greatly facilitate their multiplication. 

Every case of infectious disease implies a pre- 
vious case, and when water {a infected, It 1s because 
infected secretions have in some way entered it, 
having been thrown upon the ground and thence 
carried to the well or spring or river which sup- 
plies the family or the community. 

It should be remembered that the deeper the 
well, the larger the area from which the rain-water 
finds its way into it. No discharges or other secre- 
tions from the room of a sick person should be 
thrown on the ground, or buried in It, within at 
lenat one hundred feet of the well. 

But water which ts drank is not the only source 
of danger. Many s widespread and fatal epidemic 
has been traced to milk from dairies where the 
pans had beon washed in Impure water, or the milk 
itself adulterated with it. 

Te there any way In which ordinary people may 
test well-water for microbes? We are compelled 
toanswer no. The only sure test{s the microscope, 
In the hands of an expert. 


———— 
A SHOWER OF MANNA. 


‘The keeper of a pharmacy In the city of Bagdad, 
in Asiatic Turkey, has sent to the scientific jour- 
nal, La Nature, a speclmen of an edible substance 
which fell recently during a copious shower of 
rain in the vicinity of Mardin and Diarbekir, in 
the same country, in August, 1890. The sender of 
the substance stated that, on falling, it had plenti- 
fully sprinkled over a considerable area of coun- 
try. 

‘Tho inhabitants came out and eagerly gathered 
up the substance, and with itmade excellent bread. 
The “manna” was floury, palatable, nutritious and 
very digestible. 

La Nature staves that the sample of the “manna” 





which it recetved was in the form of small globules, 


about the size of millet seeda, and the mass, yel- 
towish on the outside, was perfectly white within. 

The substance was given to skilled botanists to 
examine, and they pronounced it to be a vegetable 
substance of thelichen family, actentifically known 
as Lecanora esculenta. 

This lichen is frequently found in the most arid 
mountains of the desert of Tartary, where the soll 
1s calcareous and gypseous, and grows on the 
ground amidst the pebbles, from which it is to be 
distinguished only with the closest ecrutiny. 

Considerable quantities of lichen are found also 
in the desert of Turkestan, and in other parts of 
Western Acta. 

Parrot, the traveller, brought home a quantity of 
this substance as long ago as 1828. It had fallen in 
a shower in Perla, and was sald to have covered 
the ground to a depth of several inches. Cattle 


{ie 


ato it eagerly, and the inhabitants gathered ft in 
quantities. 

It {e regarded as likely that this lichen, abundant 
in the country where it fell, had been drawn up by 
a water spout,—not an infrequent phenomenon 
there,—and after being carried by a vaporous wind 
ata high altitude, bad fallen to the earth again in 
a rain-shower. 

Showers of manna of the same sort have several 
times been mentioned in that part of the world, 
fn the course of history. 


—_+—_ 


GENERAL SURPRISE. 


‘The man-eating tiger is a creature both cunning 
and audacious. One described by Sir Samuel 
Baker, which became the victlm of a practical 
joke, was not the typical old and mangy animal, 
but a powerful beast, of almost unexampled feroc- 
ity. It was a merciless highwayman, which in- 
fested a portion of the road, and frequently carried 
off the drivers of bullock carts to feast upon them 
in the jungle. 

‘The natives feared to travel with a single cart, 
and it became the custom to pass the dreaded spor 
With several teams together. This, however, proved 
} vain precaution, for the tiger seized the driver of 
the hindmost cart, and made away with him, in 
spite of the cries of those left behind. 

"At length, Mr. Duff, the superintendent of police, 

rovided two covered carts, each drawn, as usual, 
By two bullocks. The leading one was fitted with 
strong bare of bamboo, which formed an impene- 
trable cage. In this the driver was seated, and Mr. 
Duff himself eat with his face toward the rear, 
prepared to fire through the bare at the moment of 


attack. 

‘This would have been an exciting time for the 
driver, but that individual was personated by a 
dummy stuffed with straw, which might prove 
tempting to the tiger’s eye, ‘ut would hardly sat- 
a1 is palate. 

lowly the carts moved along the dreaded path. 
Suddenly there was a roar and crash in the jungle. 
‘A large tiger bounded forth, seized the 
driver and dragged him away. Nothing could 
have been better planned, but one chance, neces- 
sar) gotten. No’ sooner 
bad the tiger roared and bounded upon the cart 
than the bullocks, terrified beyond control, went 
fall gallop across the country, followed by the 
other team, all in the wildest panic. 

Tt was imposatble to fire, and after a few seconds 
of desperate chariot-racing, both carte capsized, 
and lay, with the animals, in’a heap on the 
‘The victorious man-eater, victim of what he must 
have considered a practical joke, was left to a dry 
meal of @ straw-stuffed carter, instoad of the juicy 
native he bad expt to get. 


— 
POOR ME. 


‘The custom of pinning papers on tho clothing of 
unsuspecting persons forms a venerable April 
fool joke. In fact, it is so time-worn and shows 80 
little inventiveness, that one ts occastonally sur- 
prised at finding It still considered funny. Some- 
times, however, even so ancient a pleasantry takes 
an unexpected turn. 


A little boy was deftly pinning a bit of paper to 
an old gentleman's coat when the latter suddenly 
turned saw him, and laid a detaining hand on his 
shoulder. 

“What's that you're doing?” he asked, gruMy. 
“what are you putting that plece of paper on my 
coat for?” 

“'For—for an April fool, sin” stammered the 
boy, too much confused to évade the question. 

the gentleman suddenly marched him along to a 
mirror in a shop window. 

“There,” said he, “look at your own back.” 

On the boy’s jacket was pinned a paper of start- 
ling size, which certainly must have rusted audibly 
as he walked. 

“Who did I understand you to say was the April 
fool?” inquired the gentioman, politely; and the 
boy opened his lips for oue word, moré humble 
than grammatical, “Me!” 


— 
HE GOT THEM ON. 


Desperate circumstances call for desperate meas- 
ures, as is laughably illustrated by a story told by 
the New York Tribune of a newly elected con- 
gressman. 


‘When a: school-boy he was chosen valedictorian 
of his class. He prepared for the event by order- 
Ing a new pair of shoes. 

ave in the afternoon of the great day the shoes 
came, but to Dan's utter dismay they would not go 
on. He had no other pair fit for use, and was ina 
sorry plight. 

‘The shoemaker was sent for, and while the per- 
spiration rolled down the valedictorian's face he 
explained the seriousngse of the situation. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” sald Crispin, “Get a couple 
of eggs and break one in each shoe.” 

‘Dan did as he was told, and the result was charm- 

His feet went into the shoes likea duck’s fect 
mud. 
soy 


UNREASONABLE. 


A father who is fond of telling his little son 
about the famous men of old time, was talking the 
other day about oue of his favorite heroes, Philip 
of Macedon. 

“1 think he sh 
ohne! 1e should have been called ‘Philip the 

Just at that moment Aunt Sally, the colored ser-’ 
vant, came in. She caught the last three words. 


“Fill up de grate?” she cried.“ ” 7 
patahodo'coslon! ea eee 





——{ 
STRANGE GROCERIES. 


An Invoice recelved by the caterer of an English 
regiment stationed in India contained this Lewil- 
dering item: “One case of Tomcats.” 

No one had asked the caterer to order ‘any dain. 
ties of that kind, and the mystery remained un- 
solved until the package arrived. 

‘Then it appeared that the grocer’s assistant had 

for abbreviation, and that ‘“tomcats” was 





only his way of writing the name of that useful 
condiment, Tomato catsup. 
eee 
TARDY. gy 


Im politeness, as In quarrels, human language 
must often be taken in a Pickwickian sense, Some 
one reports, In the New York Herald, a bit of con- 
versation between two gentlemen. 

“Did she thank you for the seat?” sald the first 


man—as if one eyér needed to ask such a questi 
about a lady! aaa 


“No.” answered the other; “but after che had 
settled down in it, she smiled’ sweetly and begged 





me not to rise,” 


‘To cleanse and preserve the tecth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaccous Dentifrice.” ‘Microscopical 
Gaatminations have proved that tho use of soap is the 


ORGANS 





grade 
wafeguard against the accumulation of aniinal and uybighogr 

Seqotable parasiteson thoteeth. Camphor strengthens instrament 6-1 OW PRICES 

and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents * sats eon Cash or on Installments wit lier 

bottle. Sold at drugstores. (Adv. quality ctor CaS od at your 


‘home, freight paid. ‘Send for cati “Or new designs to 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPAN Y, 
Fearne Ome aor ein tearm rea rete 


Accidents 


WILL 
INSURE 


anes 
etna Wife, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


197 Write to the Company for particulars, 


10 10 15 
YEARS ON A ROOF! 


A tin roof well painted with 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint will not 
need repainting for 10 or 15 
years. Graphite Paint will cover 
2 or 3 times more surface and 
last 4 or 5 times longer than any 
other paint. It is equally good 
for wood or iron. It is hand- 
some as well as durable. 
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‘Ad- 





Every Good 
should at once sand for 
‘of “ Never-i ” Steel Cooking | 
The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘Thorough and practical in- 
HOME eee rie See 
coe ae 
ates, Bavanr & oe leroN, 467 Main St., Bustalo, N. 
tow a gore paper 
sey, white tate ypare 
oul a pine aup fly, 
of ohoioe regstabtes 





We shall be very glad to send you circulars 
and prices. 


JOS, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


RUSSELL SAGE, the well-known 
financier, writes: 
“so6 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City, DEC. 20, 1890. 
“For the last twenty years I have 
been using ALLcock’s Porous PLASTERS. 
They have repeatedly cured me of 
rheumatic pains, and pains in my side 
and back. Whenever I have a cold, one 
on my chest and one on my back speedily 
relieve me. My family are never with- 


out them.” 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. Ask for Allcock’s, and let no solicitation or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 


BOLTON HEATER 


FOR WARMING Best I 
THE BETTER CLASS OF MODERN HOMES, " saa hg <oy 


SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, ETC. 
BEST RECORD come 


est. MACHINE 


LONCEST TIME 
FOR COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN RESIDENCES, 


COLDEST CLIMATE. HOTELS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
SEXD FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 


ttt YOR HEATED oD, 
‘Warmth for Winter Homes,” “Light for Evening Hours.” 
805 WIGHT STREET, DETROIT, MICH., 


HEATING AND BRS, Wiese Ace seaeET 
ETROIT. LIGHTING U0,, sew ore WT hsear sr 
NEW ORLEANS EPs 28 UNION STREET. 
No More Round Shoulders. 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER-BRACE 


and Suspender Combined. 

















HOT 
WATER 




















Expands the chest; pre- 







vents Kound Shoulders, A 

perfect Skirt-Supporter for 

Ladies. No harness—simple 
others. Alls! 








. Cheap 
able Shoulde’ 
nd worn with 





only r= 

Brace. Easily adju comfort. 
It is a Combined Shoulder-Brace and 
er provide proved SUSpel 

1 supporters for ladies’ underskirts, 
duty of holding up and bracing up. 
Stores, 
ain, or $8 








for men’s pants, 3 

which do the doubl, 
Sold_by Druggist 
paid, on 


ERBHACE pail 















s, or sent; post 
silk. 











4° "Send chest measure around the body. Address 5 
BRACE CO., Enpion. Pa. N. Ae JOHNSON, Froprictore 


KNICKERBOCKER 















64th Volume. 
Number 14.—Twelve Pages. 


For the Companion. 


THE HEYGOOD TEA SERVICE. 


In Five CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


Clearing a Mystery. 


Fred found it hard to recollect where he was 
when he awoke, late in the day. While he was 
still rallying his dazed wits, Mrs. Heygood came 
in, and the sight of her motherly face refreshed 

is memory. 
am all right,’ he assured her, “and I’m 
ashamed to have slept go late.” 

“You couldn't have done a better thing,” <be 
aaid. “The doctor insists that you 
must keep your room to-day.” 

“But I must set my mind at rest 
about that rascal Meyrick!” cried 
Fred. “He ought not to go unpun- 
ished.” 

“You must have breakfast first,” 
replied Mrs. Heygood, ‘and then my 
husband and the doctor will come up 
and discuss this matter with you. I 
assure you, we are all interested in 
getting at the truth of this strange 
affair.” 

“And the trath of this strange 
affair is just precisely what I can tell 
you,” said Fred to himself. 

It was of no avail to remonstrate 
against breakfasting in his room. 
The only concession he could win 
from his cousins was that he might 
dross,-and remove from the bed to 
the lounge. 

Mrs. Heygood and the pretty little 
bride-elect insisted upon serving his 
breakfast themselves, and when the 
meal was ended, Mr. Heygood and 
Doctor Smith came in with Mr. Brent, 
the gentleman whom Miss Dorina 
Heygood was to marry. 

Mr. Brent reported that he had 
been in search of Meyrick, but had 
not been able to find him, though he 
had heard, just as ho came in, thit 
Meyrick had left the ferry to come tu 
town. 

“He must be arrested!” 
Fred. 

“So he shall be," Mr. Heygood 
assured him. “But let us hear your 
Story, cousin. Doctor Smith gives 
you leave to tell it."* 

Fred related the details of his ad- 
venture. ; 

“It is incomprehensible,” said Mr. 
Heygood, with a perplexed frown. 
“Meyrick has grown up in this com- 
munity. He is respected as a sober, 
honest, steady fellow. It seems incredible that 
he should have been guilty of such an assault.” 

Fred could not help being angry. Was his 
word to go for nothing because this Meyrick had 
friends, and he was a stranger? 

“It happened precisely as I tell you,” said he, 
doggedly. 

“Oh, no doubt abont that!” Mr. Brent has- 
tened to say. “But you know Meyrick must 
have something to say. If robbery was the 
motive, why did he leave you your watch and 
Purse ?"" 

“It was my trunk he was after,” said Fred, 
who had alluded to the present for Dorina with- 
out mentioning the silver. 

“But didn’t you find your trunk all right this 
morning ?”" inquired Dorina. 

He had found his trunk all right, he admitted, 
with rather a bad grace. It was too much that 
Dorina, too, should be against him—this girl for 
whom he had brought Great-great-grandmother 
Heygood's silver at so great peril to himself! 

Fred's anger was increasing with every mo- 
ment. 

“What I cannot account for, on any supposi- 
tion,” said Mr. Heygood, “is Meyrick’s having 
Fred bound hand and foot.”* 

“The fact is," interpolated Mr. Brent, ‘that 
we can't account for any feature of the occurrence | 
Satisfactorily. If your guest will pardon my | 
saying 4o, he is as much in the dark as any of 
us—only he doesn’t know it."* i 

Fred could not join in the laughter provoked 
by this remark. “It looks to me like a pratty 
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clear case of attempted highway robbery,” said 
he, frowning, “‘and hardly a matter for jest.”” 

“Then our people have been deceived in Tom 
Meyrick all these years,” said the doctor. “We 
must hunt him up, Brent, and hear his story.” 

Tt was intolerable to Fred that every one should 
be bent on taking Meyrick’s part. So vexed was 
he at this aspect of tho case that, for the present, 
he could not bring himself to speak of the wed- 
ding present, which as yet he had no more than 
alluded to as something of value. 

It was safe in the little hair trunk. Fred had 
satisfied himself of that fact when he took out a 
change of clothing, and there was the trunk at 
the foot of the bed. But Fred was in no mood at | 
the present moment to display the silver. | 
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tinued, turning toward that gentleman, “that I 
was particularly cross that night. A valuable 
horse I'd paid a good sum for last week had gone 
lame, and I was too worried to lay myself out to 
entertain strangers. 

“Besides, 1 don’t commonly talk much while 
I'm driving. Knowing my road and knowing 
my team, I can manage to snatch a nap along the 
way, and I was pretty sound asleep all along that 
bit of road that runs throngh the river-bottom 
for fully five miles. 

“But I woke up just before we came to the 
ferry, and found I'd lost my whip. So remem- 
bering what a pull that sand-hill this side the 
ferry calls for, and knowing my horses would 
need a Iittle stimulating, I got out the wagon, 





Three pieces missing. 


“Well, if I may credit my eyesight,"" exclaimed 
Mr. Brent, who was looking out of the window, | 
“here comes Meyrick now! I'll run down and | 
bring him up.” { 

‘Without waiting for permission he darted from 
the room. 

Presently he returned, accompanied by a robust, 
dark man, whose neck was swathed in a red silk 
handkerchief. | 

Fred recognized his assailant. 

“Well, sir,” said Meyrick, advancing toward 
Fred with a grin, “Mr. Brent here has just been 
telling me your side of the story, and now I’dlike | 
to tell mine. I’ll back you in any crowd for a) 
word-and-a-blow sort of fellow; but since we can 
cry quits, let us shake hands.” 

Fred would not see the proffered hand. Meyrick 
turned away with a shrug of his broad shoulders, 
saying, as he settled himself in a chair: 

“T's hard to tell which of us was the worst | 
frightened.” 

“I wasn't frightened in the least!" Fred de- | 
clared. “I was simply on my guard; and if 1 | 


now than I was then.”” 

“Like enough,” returned Meyrick, coolly. “+A 
good laugh might be the death of me just now, 
Mr. Witheredge, thanks to that blow with your 
pocket-knife, so I must keep a sober face while I | 
tell my story. But I aint ashamed to confess , 
that I was scared—mortally scared, sir, when 
you faced me in the road and defied me as you 
did! 

“For there's no doubt, Mr. Heygood,” he con- | 





“covered I hadn't my knife. 


innocent as a baby, to provide myself with a sub- 
stitute for my whip. 

“I went up the bank at the corner of the old 
field, and found a proper sapling, and then I dis- 
So I turned about to 
ask the loan of one from my passenger, and there 
he was in the road, shouting to me to come on, 
and he'd let me have his knife 

“And you came!” said Fred. 

“Yes, gentlemen, I went for him. 1 had it to 
do—so it seemed tome. The first thing I thought 
of was that time, five years ago, when 1 was 
driving down from Tuscaloosa —" 

All at once the doctor and Mr. and Mra. Hey- 
good and the pretty Dorina and Mr. Brent began 
to smile; and the smile grew toa laugh, and the 
laugh to a shout. 

Meyrick sat holding “his jaws in his hands, 
staring wildly, and beseeching them not to be the 
death of him by making him laugh, too. 

“Well,” seid Mr. Heygood, ‘we had forgotten 
that story, Meyrick; but Cousin Fred Wither- 
edge doesn’t know it.” 

“Why, sir, you ste," resumed Meyrick, ad- 
dressing himself to Fred, “1 was, that time five 
years ago, driving along moderately in the dusk 
of the evening, with uvbody in my wagon but 
myself, when I ovsrtook a very nice-looking, 
middle-aged man. He hailed me, and asked 
civilly for a lift; so I halted, and he got in. 

“Well, a more companionable stranger I never 
met. He was a man of information, too. But 
after 9 white he ran out of talk, and in that 
silence 1 dropped my whip. 
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“Of course I got down to pick it up, and be- 
fore I could raise my head, that pleasing stranger 
had bounded to the ground, and was standing 
over me with an open knife. Said he, scowling 
fearfully, ‘If you don't submit to be bound, 
hand and foot, I'll cut you to pieces!” 

“Well, I tripped somehow over my whip, and 
the man snatched out a rope from somewhere 
about him, and almost before I knew it I was 
| bound, hand and foot, and a handkerchief was 
tied around my mouth. : 

“How he managed it I don't know, but in that 
fix I was hauled up into the wagon. That inter- 
esting stranger took the reins, turned my horses’ 
heads, and by eleven o'clock delivered me over to 
| the Insane Asylum in Tuscaloosa. 

“He was a lunatic gentleman who 
had got away from his friends, who 
were trying to take him to the asy- 
Jum, and I suppose he thought he'd 
cheat them and the asylum people in 
the bargain by handing over another 
man.” 

“So you thought our y 
here was another lunatic 
Heygood, laughing. 

“Pre-cise-ly !"" answered Meyrick, 
with emphasis. “When I saw him 
standing in the road there, I thought 
that whole business was to do over 
again; and I just said to myself, 
‘Tom Meyrick, you ave a fellow for 
similarity of crank-sided luck, but 
you'll have to face it.’ So I thought, 
being so much heavier and having 
the advantage of the bank to leap 
from, I could overpower him with a 
rush. 

“But I caught it, and I'm not 
ashamed to say I made the woods 
echo. I knew I was close to the 
ferry, and I wanted help badly. 
jive me a good cause, a fair fight, 
an open field, and a head as level as 
my own, and there isn’t any back 
down in Tom Meyrick; but a In- 
natic at dead of night, out on a lone- 
soine road—excuse me! Once is 
gnough of that, thank you, gentle- 
nen. 

“Then the Healy crowd came run- 
ning from the ferry—old Jake and 
his wife and Fergus and Joe, all of 
them shonting. But by that time I 
thought I and my passenger were 
done for, and you know the rest."" 

‘As Fred listened, the humor of 
the situation dawned upon him. His 
supposed villain was really an honest 
man, and each of the two, himself 
and Meyrick, had been the victim of 
his own fears. 

He laughed with the rest, and held 

Meyrick grasped it with a hearty 


ing cousin 
said Mr. 















out his hand. 
shake. 

“You had Fred bound in order to retaliate 
upon him what you had suffered from your 
lunatic, I suppose?” said Dorina. 

“It looks that way, Miss Dorina,” Meyrick 
admitted. “But the truth is, I was vory uneasy 
about him, and anxious to turn him over to his 
friends; so I pretended to be worse off than I 
was, so that 1 needn't be expected to talk too 
much. 

“J had to consider Fergus's safety, you know, 
for if I wasn’t sure it was a crazy man IJ had in 
the wagon, you may shoot me! But on the 
whole, I think I did my duty pretty well, accord- 
ing to my lights.”” 

“Yes, you did!” Fred declared. “I am 
ashamed to remember that I was so rash.”” 

“Oh, you're a young fellow; that's what's the 
matter. Yon’ll cool down as you grow older,” 
said Meyrick, encouragingly, as he went out, ac- 
companied by Doctor Smith and Mr. Brent. 

‘A moment later the mail was brought in. 

“A letter for you, cousin,” said Mr. Heygood. 

“It's from Sally !"" cried Fred, “and mailed the 
day after I left! How could it reach here so 
promptly ? 

“You came aronnd yonr elbow to get to your 
thumb, seeking an adventure, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Heygood, langhing, “and the letter came 
direct."” 

“We thought the route I came was the direct 
route!" said Fred. 

“That's because you Georgians won't take the 
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trouble to learn all you ought to know about Ala- | 
baa," returned Mr. Hey good. 1 

Fred was deep in Sally Holmes’s letter, which 
ran thus: 


My Dear FRED: We miss you dreadfully, and 
though you left us only this morning, it seeuis'as If 
vou had been gone # month. ‘The Colonel pretends 
he doesn’t mind it, and goes about the house whis- 
ting “Bonnie Doon,” to keep up his spirits, and 
keep ours down, | suppose, for I feel just like 
crying when I hear him, and Cousin Derina 1s 
openly “low in her mind.” 

To-night, when she was going to bed, she made 
ine bring the big red morocco’ Prayer-Book that 
was her father’s, and told me to find the prayer 
“For «a Person Going to Sea!” J couldn’t belp 
reminding her that you wouldn’t catch even a dis- 
tant glimpse of the Gulf of Mexico; but she said 
that you would certainly cross many a roaring tor- 
rent, and then I had much ado to keep from laugh- 





ing. 

Ften you T felt sober enough, though, when she 
went on to say that xea and and ave just alike to 
Him Who made them both, and that “the violence 
of enemies” may overtake a traveller on any road 

0 Fred, I do actually hate Great-great-gran’ 
mother Heygood’s old sflver coffee-pot und thing: 
und wish L'never, never had seen a piece of tt; ar 
1 do pray you may escape “the violence of en 
tes.” 

Now what [ want to say is, that if you shouldn’t i 
have the luck to get to Baybridge with that silver | 
-afe and sound in your venerable trunk, do, do 
bear the calamity like a philosopher; and above 
all, never, nerer let Cousin Dorina know, for 1 
verily believe that it would almost break her heart. 

It fs late, so no more from 

Your affectionate cousin, 
SALLY W. H. 

P. 8. Arnold told the Colonel about our last 
night’s burglar-scare, and he has had extra fasten- 
ings put on all the doors and windows, which he 
hought In town to-day—I mean the fastenings; and 
it was pothing but a bat and me, Fred! 















5. W. H. 

‘As he came to the end of this epistle, Fred was 
inspired with a sudden anxiety about the silver. 
‘True, when he opened his trunk that morning, it 
had seemed to be safe, and he believed it was 
safe; but he had not examined closely, and be- 
sides, it would be a relief to surrender his onerous 
trust. So he told his cousins of his Aunt Dorima’s 
gift, and begged Mrs. Heygood to take it out of 
the trunk. 

Mrs. Heygood proceeded, with deep interest, to 
unpack the silver. 

“There are twelve pieces, all told,’’ said Fred. 
“Will you count them, please ?’” 

Mrs. Heygood counted as far as nine. Then 
she paused, and looked at her daughter. 

«We'll begin again,” said she, hastily ; but she 
stopped again at nine. 

“Thore’s a list pasted in the top of the trunk; 
compare with that, please,”’ said Fred, who was 
so much excited that he could not remain upon 
the lounge. 

He stood beside the trunk, while Mrs. Heygood 
read off the list, and Dorina set the pieces aside , 
one by one. 

“What is missing?’ he asked, breathlessly. 

“Three pieces—the Lowl, the coffee-pot, and 
one cream-jug."” 

“I have been robbed!’’ cried Fred, wildly. | 
“How foolish I was to credit that rascal Mey-| 
rick’s plausible story! Heis the man! He, and | 
his crew at the ferry! Oh, wasn’t he a sharp | 
fellow, to leave me my watch and my purse? But | 
justice I will have, if there is justice in Alabama."* | 

“Now, my dear boy,’ remonstrated Mrs. Hey- 
good, “you will make yourself ill, and that would 
be worse than losing the silver. Go lie down 
again.” : 

Fred could not obey her. 

“Sir,” said he, turning to Mr. Heygood, whose 
silence exasperated him, “I must take out a war- 
rant immediately against Meyrick and those | 
Healys. Delay would be criminal.” | 

“Stay a moment,” counselled Mr. Heygood. | 
«Let me think.” 

“Papa,” said Dorina, with her hand on her 
father’s arm, “the Healys, we know, are good | 
people; we've known them always. They are | 
yery poor, but entirely upright. It can’t be true, 
and it would be a cruel injustice to bring such an : 
accusation.” | 
“Let us think,’ said Mr. Heygood, again. | 
“Fred, are you sure you left home with all the | 
silver 2?’” 

“Absolutely sure. Sally Holmes and Arnold | 
and I packed the trunk under Aunt Dorina’s | 
directions. We counted the silver again and 
again; it all went in.” 

‘Then Fred suddenly remembered the burglar- | 
scare, but ag suddenly dismissed that suggestion | 











to the bat in the garret. 

Besides, Fred reasoned, no burglar could have 
abstracted three pieces of silver, and left the trunk 
to all appearance unmolested. But at that lone- 
some ferry, while he lay unconscious—drugged in 
all probability—it was an easy matter to accoin- 
plish such a feat. 

“Laying aside all personal considerations,” 
said Fred to Mr. Heygood, ‘‘I feel it my duty, sir, 
to expose this proceeding. I shall have these 
persons arrested promptly; but of course I don't 
insist that you and Mr. Brent shall countenance 
me.” 

“Cousin Fred,’’ said Mr. Heygood, mildly, 
“you must bear to be told that you are not ina 
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THE YOUTHS 


Fred's head ached violently, and he sank back 
upon the lounge, murmuring some words of apol- 
ogy for his hasty speech. 

He was left to take a quiet rest, and he did not 
see any of the family again until after dinner, | 
when they came in to spertd the evening with him; 
but no allusion was made to the silver, and Fred 
had the self-control to ask no questions. 

He slept well, that night, notwithstanding his 
losses, and awoke in the morning with a keen ap- 
petite for his breakfast, which was served to him 
in Mrs. Heygovd’s sitting-room upstairs, the 
doctor having counselled prudence. 

The servant had just carried out the empty 
dishes, when Mrs. Heygood came in with a note 
in her hand. 

“You have something to tell mo ?”’ cried Fred. 

“The silver is found!’’ she said. 

“Where? How?” 

“T cannot tell you; I only know that Mr. Hey- 
good left home at half-past six, this morning, to 
play detective, he said; and just now he sent ine | 
this little note which reads, ‘Tell Fred that the: 
silver is found.’ 

“I hope,"’ said Fred, with sudden and contrite 
sympathy, “I do hope it isn’t those people you 
care so much about!"" 

“Ab, those poor Healys!” sighed Mrs. Hey- 
good with troubled eyes. ‘Do you know, Fred, 
we would rather lose the silver? Mr. Heygood 
telegraphed your grandfather last night, and I 
hope this note means that you left those three 
pieces of silver at home.” 

“That is impossible!"’ said Fred, stoutly. 

“O mamma! mamma!” cried Dorina, rushing | 
in, “the silver was found here in Baybridge!” 

“Tam very sorry,’’ said Fred. 

Exizanetn W. BELLAMY. 
(To be continued.) 
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A CHILD AGAIN. 


Ob for an hour in that dear place! 
Oh for the peace of that dear time! 
Oh for that childish trust subline! 

Ob for a gilmpse of mother's face! 


—Selected. 
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For the Companton. 


JASPER PRICE’S CORNER LOT. 


Yes, sah, | 


“I’se done wid you, Jasper Price! 
I'se done wid you for good an’ all!’” 

A woman’s voice rose, loud and shrill, from a 
little tumble-down cabin by a Georgia roadside. 

Evidently the person addressed had no re- 
sponse to make, for after a little silence, the 
woman's voice rose again. 

“I jes’ wants you to pack up your traps an’ 
cl’ar ont, Jasper Price! An’ doan’t you nebbah 
show your face heah no mo’ long ez you lib an’ 
breave! I mean jes’ ’zackly what I says, an’ I 
doan’ want to fin’ you heah w’en 1 comes back 
from de spring!”’ 

A moment later a short, solidly built, elderly 
black woman came out of the cabin, holding a 
tin pail in each hand, and hurried away toward a 
little spring in a ravine some distance from the | 
house. 

Her face was both wrathful and tearful, and | 
she had a worn, tired look. A flapping old calico 
sunbonnet, drooping about her face, added to her 
dejected appearance. 

A few minutes after she had left the house, a 
black man, not mucb taller than the woman, but 
stouter and slightly gray, came out of the cabin, 
and walked slowly, and with an evident attempt 
at dignity, down the dusty road. 

In one hand he carried a small bundle tied up 
in a faded red cotton handkerchief, and in the 
other a cane, curiously carved, of a piece of 
gnarled wood. A green cotton bag was on his 
back, and within it could be seen the outlines of 
a violin. | 

It was Jasper Price, who had at last been stung 
to take this well-deserved rebuke froin his wife 
In earnest. 

Jasper had been born with a constitutional ten- 
dency toward slothfuiness, which his will-power 
was quite too weak to overcome. 

His wife, on the other hand, was a very indus- 
trious and energetic woman. She worked early 
and late, providing by far the greater part of the 
support of their large family of children. She 
had provided for her husband's wants as well, 
until her patience had been quite exhausted by 
several weeks of needless idleness on Jasper’s 
part. 

There had been a most vigorous outpouring of 
wrath, ending with this command to “Cl’ar out 
for good and all!’” 

But she did not suppose he would take her at 
her word and go. 

“Dar aint no sich good luck for me as dat,” 
she said, when she returned to the cabin and 
found that Jasper was not there. ‘He'll be back 
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husband’s character for which she had never be- 
fore given him credit. 


“I reckon I was too ha’sh wid ’im,” she said. ' 


“He come f'm a lazy fambly; his daddy befu" 
"im was too lazy for to draw his bref, an’ some 
tink he died on dat ‘count. I reckon Jasper's no- 
‘countness was bawn in ‘im, an’ I done druv ’im 
*way for what he couldn't holp!”” 

She found excuses to talk about him. 

“He was mighty willin’ an’ "bligin’ "bout some 
tings,” she told a neighbor. ‘He'd 'ten’ de baby 
by de hour. He'd allus car'y home de washin’ | 
done fer de ladies in de town, an’ my, couldn't he 
play de fiddle beautiful! Dar aint nobody ‘round 
heah dat could bring out ‘Moneymusk’ an’ ‘De 
Swanee Ribber’ an’ ‘Git out’n de way, Ole Dan 
Tuckah’ like Jasper Price could. I does miss his 
fiddle a-jiggitin’ away out on de po’ch ob a sum- 
mer ebenin’.”” 

Four months after Jasper’s departure from 
home a stout, travel-stained black man, slightly 
gray, walked slowly and wearily up the trail lead- 
ing to a new and promising Rocky Mountain 
mining camp. 

He carried a little bundle tied up in a ragged 
red cotton handkerchief. Tho outlines of a violin 
could be traced within a green cotton bag on his 
back, and he gave his name, at the mouth of a 
shaft where he stopped to get a drink of water, as 
Jasper Price. 

“Well, old pardner,”’ said the man who gave 
him the drink of water, “you look as if you'd 
walked all the way from Georgia.” 

“You done struck pretty close to de trewf, 
sah," said Jasper, ruefully. “I’se walked many 
weary miles ob de way, an’ I'd ‘a’ done walked 
de hull ob it ef it hadn't ’a’ ben for dis yer fiddle.” 

He had heard wild stories of the ease and 
quickness with which fortunes were made in this 
mining camp, and in his simplicity he almost ex- 
pected to find nuggets of gold and silver unre- 
garded in the streets. 

He found quite a different state of things. 
People here had to work hard for their living as 
elsewhere; only the rewards of energy and indus- 
try were perhaps larger and more prompt than 
in the older parts of the country. 

Jasper could get no farther, and presently he 
found himself possessed of somo share of the 
His 


spirit of activity that was in the crisp and exhil- 
arating mountain air. 

No one could be supinely idle long in such a place 
as this great mining camp. Jasper was soon busy 
with axe and saw and hammer, putting up a little 
cabin for himself on a corner lot he had staked 
out for his own. 

When the cabin was done, Jasper nailed a pine 
board over the door, on which was the one word, 
“LAWnDry.” He could not read nor write, but 
he had induced an acquaintance among the miners 
to paint his sign for him. 

In his spasmodic hours of industry when at 
home, Jasper used to help his wife with her daily 
washings and ironings, and had in this way ac- 
quired something of the wonderful skill that had 
given her the reputation of being the finest laun- 
dress in all the country round about her home. 

Since Jasper did not know how to do anything 
else, and as there was a great demand for the one 
industry in which he had some skill, he had re- 
solved to open a laundry. 


His success was great and immediate. There 


were as yet in the camp very few women, and the : 


prejudice against Chinamen was so great that it 
was not safe for one of that race to come into the 


; camp. 


Before the end of the first week Jasper was so 
overwhelmed with work that he hired a poor boy 
who had strayed into the camp as an assistant. 
Another helper was needed early in the second 
week, and still a third before a month was done. 

Jasper had a flourishing business, and found it 
necessary to enlarge his shanty. He developed a 
capacity for business that he himself had never 


, suspected. 


His industry increased with his success. There 
was plenty of money in the camp, and it was not 
long before Jasper was possessed of ten times as 
much money as he had ever seen before. More- 
over, his head was not turned by his success. 

He had a queer habit of going about chuckling 
to himself and saying, ‘I mus’ write a lettah one 
ob dese days; for a fac’, I mus’. Hi! I bet hit’ll 
be a mighty welcome lettah to de pusson what gits 
it, c’ase ob what ’Il go ‘long wid it. Oh, I’se 
gwine write a lettah by ’n’ by, ‘deed I is!” 

Even-tempered as he had been in the midst of 
steadily increasing prosperity, Jasper almost lost 
his head when he was one day offered five thou- 
sand dollars for his corner lot. It was needed for 
a business block. 

So fast had the town grown, and so speedy and 
great had been the rise in real estate, that Jasper’s 
lot had become so valuable as this in less than 
three months. Fearing a possible decline in values, 
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sent that the crowd which always assembled to 
await the arrival of the two stage-coaches, which 
came together from the slowly approaching line 
of railroad in the valleys below, noted the rest- 
lessness and peculiar actions of Mr. Jasper Price, 
who was by far tho most prominent figure in the 
throng. 

Newly shaven and spotlessly clean, he was ar- 
rayed in a shining suit of black, aud wore a 
glossy high silk hat. He had given a bootblack 
twenty-five cents for an extra shine on his large 
shoes. His wide expanse of white shirt-front 
shone in the sunshine, and upon it was a huge 
breastpin of red and green glass and a gorgeous 
necktie of blue and yellow. 

On his hands were kid gloves of a gaffron hue, 
while a watch-chain of mighty and shining links 
was stretched across his waistcoat front. 

Riis black face was beaming with kindly smiles, 
and he frequently chuckled softly to himself as 
he moved around restlessly in the crowd. 

His excitement grew intense when some one 
called out, ‘There they come!"’ and a great cloud 
of dust rose at one end of the long, stony street. 

The second of the two coaches bore such a load 
as it had never before carried. The driver, with 
his hand at the side of his mouth, had told the 
“boys’’ as he caine up that ‘all Africa had broke 
louse.” 

At the side of the driver sat a short, well-knit, 
dust-covered negro woman, with a black and 
happy baby in her lap. Her face was wreathed 
in smiles as she looked down on the crowd, and a 
great responsive shout came from her lips when 
Uncle Jasper called out: 

«“Jinny! Heah I is! 
Jinny ?” 

From every window and door of the coach 
grinning black heads of all sizes and ages, and in 
all sorts of hats and caps and bonnets were now 
thrust with cries of ‘Daddy! daddy! We's 
come, daddy! Heah we is, daddy !"" 

“Hit’s my fambly!"’ cried Jasper, as he pushed 
his way through the crowd. ‘Dem’s my folks, 
in dat stage. Hallelooyer!”" 

Down and out they came into his outstretched 
arms. 

“Glory !’" he cried. ‘You's all heah! Heah’s 
‘Jacky! An’ Lotty! An’ Libbutty Ann! An’ 
Ab’aham—laws, how dey has all growed! An’ 
de baby! Bless my soul, I'd nebbah knowed dat 
chile in all dis world—he's growed so! An’ dis 
aint Washin’ton? How he am changed, too! 
An’ heah’s Matildy an’ "Minty Jane! Coine an’ 
kiss yer daddy ! 

“What! yo’ aint 'feerd o’ yer daddy kase he's 
dressed out so fine? I’se yer daddy, all de same! 
William Henry aint afeerd, is yo’, boy ? 

“Ig yerall out? No, dar’s little Moses—I hardly 
knowed de chile, he’s got so big! Well, well, 
well, if dis aint de happies’ day I eber see!” 

They made a queer procession as they walked 
away from the smiling crowd. Jasper led the 
way with the huge baby on his shoulder. His 
radiantly happy wife walked by his side, loaded 
with baskets and bundles, while the nine older 
children followed, each carrying a pot or a pan or 
a teakettle which their mother had foolishly seen 
fit to bring all the way from Georgia. 

Fortunate days had dawned for the reunited 
family. Jasper’s industry did not flag, and he 
and his thrifty wife showed great good sense in 
the use of the little fortune that had come to 
them. 

When the decline of the camp’s prosperity 
came, and the laundry business was no longer 
profitable, they went to fertile valleys below and 
bought a ranch, that their numerous boys and 
girls might be trained to habits of industry. 

There, I dare say, they are still. 

J. L. Harnour. 





Doan’ you see me, 








TIMES CHANGE. 


Ina copy of a magazine of the date of Febru- 
ary, 1875, which was picked up in an attic the 
other day, was found a fashion-plate torn out of 
a magazine of the year 1859; and upon the mar- 
gin of this older shp a well-known hand had 
written : 

“How ridiculous these old 1839 fashions look, 
compared with our graceful, tasteful and becom- 
ing fashions of 1875!" 

The person who had picked up the magazine 
then opened the large folded, colored leaf whict 
had upon it the pictured forms of half-a-dozen 
highly dressed figures, and beneath it the legend : 

“Les modes Parisiennes—February, 1875.” 

It was impossible to restrain a burst of hearty 
laughter at these ‘‘graceful and tasteful fashions” 
of only sixteen years ago. 

The women are draped in gowns that seem en- 
tirely made up of loops, tucks and bows. Their 
| skirts do not seem to hang downward at all, but 
to be built up from the bottom in successive layers 
of flounces and bows, and overhung with im- 
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and 1875; but instead of an appreciative note, 
the fashion-plate of 1891 bears this comment: 

“I know our fashions of 1891 are nicer than 
those of 1875; but I suppose they'll look just as 
ridiculous in 1907." 
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VEILED PROMISE. 


More royal the rays of the rainbow 
The deeper the tempers gloom, 
And, the darker the clouds of April, 
The brighter the violets bloom. 


Western Christian Advocate. —Luella Clark, 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOMBAY MUTINY. 


On a fine November morning in the year 1842, 
the ship Bombay, fifty-three days out from New 
York, sighted the Sugar Loaf, and running in past 
the forts that guard the entrance, anchored in the 
lovely bay of Rio de Janelro. 

Negroes and natives in curious boats and canoes 
surrounded the ship, offering for sale a bewilder- 
Ing variety of tropical fruits. The Brazilian Port 
Captain, in gorgeous uniform of green and yellow, 
came off to the ship ina barge with wooden awn- 
ing, fying an enormous Brazilian flag, and pulled 
by twelve coal-black Congo negroes, naked to the 
walat. 

Tho Bombay, John Gay, master, of six hundred. 
tons register, was considered a vessel of good size 
in those days. She carried a crew of twelve men, 
with the Captain, two mates, carpenter, steward, 
cook and two boys. 

1 was tw the mate’s or port watch. Jim, the other 
boy, who was about my own age, was in the star. 
board watch. We boys messed in the steerage 
with the carpenter, a sour-tempered Dane. 

On the firet Sunday after our arrival, the port 
watch was given a day’s liberty, and I went on 
shore with the rest. Passing through a great fleet 
of vessels of all nattons at anchor, gaily dressed 
in flags, we landed, and were soon on the plaza. 

I soon separated from the sailors, who sought 
the drinking shops. Wandering about, I saw many 
curious things. Ina gay carriage, with six horses, 
outriders in rich livery, and a brilliant cavalry 
escort, 1 saw the youthful Emperor, Dom Pedro 
1L., then scarcely seventeen years old. 

I spent so much time in sight-sceing that when 
toward evening, I returned to the place wher 
had left the Bombay’s boat, I found that it had 
gone off nearly an hour before; but for a smal 
fee two black men pulled me off to the ship ina 
boat of their own. 

As we neared the Bombay, I saw evidences of 
unusual commotion on board, and a signal of dis 
tress hoisted In the mizzen rigging. Arriving om 
board, I found what wan the cause of the trouble. 

Among the naval stores which composed our 
cargo were alx hundred barrels of whiskey. Im 
those days this liquor was served out as a daily 
ration in the United States Navy; but the practice 
did not prevail in the merchant service, Hquor 
being allowed on board but few ships, and served 
asa ration in none. 

Sailors were tn thoxe days noted for their in- 
genuity in stealing liquor, and to keep this out of 
lila men’s reach our Captain had stored the barrels 
in the fore and after runs or lowest parts of the 
lower hold. The sailors were aware of this, and 
on this day had found their chance to get at It. 

Mr. Bowker, the chief mate, and the port watch 
were on shore, and Captain Gay had gone on board 
another ship, the Angier, to pass the day and dine 
with her commander. Thia left Mr. Daniels, the 
second mate, in charge. He was a rather easy. 
going young man, and soon retired to his state. 
room to enjoy the day in reading an interesting 
novel. 

Chips, the carpenter, after smoking a pipe, went 
to sleep in his bunk, and the sailors found little 
difficulty in taking from his chest such tools as 
they wished. With these the starboard watch pro. 
ceeded to cut a hole through the forecastle deck, 
and succeeded so well that by dinner-time they had 
broken out the upper tlers of stores, and exposed 
the barrels. 

The cargo thus removed they piled up carefully 
in the quarters of the absent port watch, filling 
their side of the forecastle up to the carlines. 

Not satisfied with broaching one barrel, they 
rigged a whip and hoiated three barrels of whiskey 
up into the forecastle, and concealed them under- 
neath their berths. 

They then returned the rest of the cargo to its 
place, and refitted the deck planks so carefully 
that scarcely a trace was left of their work. 

After dinner the watch eettled down to the busi- 
ness of drinking and carousing. When, at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, Mr. Daniels, having fin- 
ished his novel, came forward to call away the 
boat to bring the liberty men on board, he was 
startled to find the entire watch drunk, and in- 
clined to be quarrelsome. 

The second mate at once sent the carpenter and 
the boy Jim in the dinghy on board the Angier for 
Captain Gay. The Captain, learning the state of 
affairs, accepted his friend Captain Edson's offer 
to send the Angier’s boaf for our liberty men. The 
two Captains came at once on board our ship in 
the dinghy. The arrival of the liberty men, who 
were also drunk, made matters worse tead of 
better, for the two watches fell to fighting in the 
forecastle. 

This was the disturbance which was tak’ 
when, amidst the crie nd shouts of th 
arrived on board. Captain 
the old-time sea-capta and “a very taut hand” 
with his crews, orc di the to 
down into the forecastle, and bring up any rum he 
might find th the 
men had been drinking was smugg 
from the bumboat. 

Mr. Daniels went down with a ve ill 
thought. The forecastle was just then a very 
den. He did not stay long, as you may suppose, 
but came up with a rush through the hatchway, 
with a bleeding nose and puffed eye. 

When he could get his breath, he 
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now that the excitement was over for the moment, 
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‘time, the officer was greatly surprised to find 80 


sir, and they are fighting over it like a lot of wild | found time to give ys his attention. We were goon large a number of subjects awaiting him. They 


Indians! 
alive.” 

This was nothing less than mutiny, and Captain | 
Gay felt that his action must be summary. Going | 
to the cabin, he returned with four revolvers, and | 
gave one each to the officers and carpenter. ) 

Then, looking down the hatch, he shouted, “Men, ! 
come up on deck, every one of you 

A howl of derision was the only reply. 

“T will give you five minutes to get up here, or; 
I'll come down there and find out the reason why!” 
he erled. 

They simply yelled defiantly in drunken chorus. | 
“Come along, Mr. Bowker,” said the Captain. 
“You and I will start these fellows up. Mr. Dan-. 
jels, you and the carpenter put the irone on them | 
as they come up the hatchway 
The Captain and mate bravely started down the 

ladder, revolvers In hand. 

They were taking desperate chances. It is no 
small thing for two men, even with arms in their 
hands, to face a dozen mardened sailors, at close 
quarters, in a hand-to-hand encounter auch as this 
must be. 

Jim and | had gone forward to see the outcome 
of the affair. We were, of course, ina high state 
of excitement as the Captain and mate disappeared 
below. | 

For several minutes there was a terrible confu- | 
sion of voices, and then a sound of blows, followed | 
by the sharp crack of a pistol. Then a pause, fol- | 
lowed by a renewal of the uproar. Another shot 
was fired, and almost !mmediately the Captain | 
appeared, struggling with a stalwart fellow who 
had grasped the pistol by the barrel, and was 
striving to get possession of it. 

The carpenter leaned over and'struck the sailor ! 
x heavy blow with a pair of iron handcuffs, upon ! 
which the fellow let go his grasp and fell heavily 
down the ladder. The Ca; tain then came up, | 


It was all 1 could do to get out of it 











| should be glad to have tl 


set at work clearing up the decks, securing the 


| bonts and making all enug for the night. 


In a short time the steward brought up an order 
to the mate to take the Angier’s boat and to go on 
board the Brazilian man-of-war Independenzia, 
with Captain Gay's compliments, and say that we 
should not require any assistance that night, but 
: police boat sent in the 
morning to take the prisoners on shore. 

Before going, the mate was directed to see that 
the forward hatch was lashed down and a kedge 





| anchor put upon it. 


As the “prisoners” were as yet a long way from 
being secured, we were all very much mystified by 
this message, and the mate remarked to Mr. 
Dantels, in my hearing, that he thought “the Cap- 
tain had better catch his chickens before he counted 
them.” 

But he obeyed the order, nevertheless, and we 
went down into the steerage to supper, there to 
discuss the mutiny in all its aspects. When the 
Angier’s boat returned, Captain Edson went back 
to his own ship. 

That night the mates and the carpenter kept the 
anchor watches between them, and the crew, long 
before midnight, succumbed to the effects of the 
liquor, and were all quiet in the forecastle. 

The next morning we were aroused bright and 
early, and for once found the Captain on deck as 
early as any one. Jim and I were sent off in the 
dinghy to bring Captain Edson on board, who came, 
bringing with him a package of something that 
amelled very much like matches. 

Captain Gay received him at the gangway, and 
they both went forward with the matee and the 
carpenter, who to his and our surprise, wax 
ordered to bring his broadaxe with him. 

The Captain looked about carefully, and at last 
ordered the carpenter to cut a hole through the 
deck planks, about a foot square. The carpenter 





Quelling a Mutiny. 


bleeding from a blow on the side of his face, and 
with his clothing torn to shreds. Mr. Bowker 
quickly followed in an even worse condition, and | 
without his pistol, which he had lost In the affray. | 
Mr. Daniels pulled over the scuttle and slipped | 
in the bar. Feeling that the wild beasts were at 
least caged, our side called a parley. 
“J hit one of the scoundrels in the arm,” said the 
Captain. “Did your shot take effect, Mr. Bowker?” | 
“I think so, sir.” i 
I happened just then to glance through a port, ' 
and saw a boat coming alongside. ‘‘Here’s a boat, | 
sir, with some officers,” I reported. 
The Captain went to the gangway, and received | 
a Brazilian officer who came on board. Looking | 
curiously at the Captain’s disordered condition he | 
said, “I am sent by the Port Captain to inquire 
I 
| 
| 


what trouble you are in, as you have a distress 
signal flying.” 

The Captain explained, and the Lieutenant went 
forward to investigate. Mr. Bowker opened the 
hatchway, and the Lieutenant called down tn his 
formal English, “Mariners, I command that you 
come on deck at once!” 

“Who are you, monkey-face?" camea voice from 
below. “Get out of this, or we'll serve you worse 
than we did old Bowker!” 

A pistol-shot whistled ominously past the young 
officer, while a chorus of yells and cat-calls saluted 
him as he drew back. 

“But, Captain,” said the officer, “this isa mutiny! 
I must report to my commanding officer and ob- 


tain further asaistance.” He hurried to his boat 











and left the ship. 

By this time it was growing dark, and affairs 
were tr d state for the night. The two Captains 
consulted together as to the best course to pursue. 
As discipline had become almost a dead letter, we 
all gathered aft, having first secured the forward 
hatchway, and several propositions were discussed 





by the officers 





















“Captain Gay,” said Captain Edson, “If you take 
my advice you will not allow the authorities to 
meddle in this matter, at this stage of the mutiny 
at least. If you do allow them to interfere they 
will put you to both trouble and expense, and pos 
sibly delay your voya I would at least exhaust 
your own resources fir 
” «phat is good advice,” replied our Captain. “But 
what shall I do with those wild men down there 

“Come below and we will talk over a plan by 
ourselves,” said Captain Edson, a8 he glanced at 
my companion Jim, who, with mouth and ears 
both wide open, was pushing forward to catch 
every word. They went below, and Mr. Bowker, 


gazed in astonishment, but obeyed orders, and the 
chips began to fly. 

The Captain then went to the galley and returned 
with an iron pot, to which he attached a line; anid 
Captain Edson poured the contents of his package 
into the kettle. 

By this time the hole was cut through the deck. 

“Stand by to open the scuttle, Mr. Bowker,” said 
the Captain. “Now, men,” he called down, as the 
hatch was opened carefully, “are you ready to 
come up like men, or shall ] make you come up 
like sheep 

The men greeted this with more shouts of deri- 
sion. Many of them had waked, and were again 
drinking the liquor. 

The Captain closed the hatch, and called out, 
“Cook, bring a shovelful of coals here!” 

The cook came with the live coals, which he put, 
as directed, into the pot. 

Asthe dense white smoke of the burning brim- 
stone In the vessel curled up, the Captain lowered 
the pot through the hole, keeping it just below the 
deck and out of reach of the men, and placed two 
wet swabs over the orifice, so that none of the 
fumes inight escape. 

Flesh and blood could not have endured the suf. 
focating vapors that presently filled the forecastle. 
In less than ten minutes there was a terrific rush 
up the ladder, and a violent effort was made to 
raise the hatch, which was prevented by the lash. 
ings and the kedge anchor. 

“Stand by, now, all of you,” said the Captain, 
“and clap the handcuffs on them as I let them 
through.” 























He opened one door, through which the first man 
precipitated himself. He was secured, and the 
door quickly closed 

They were let out, one by one, until the whole 
twelve lay handcuffed on the deck ina row. The 
last ones were scarcely able to crawl up, so suffo. 
cating were the noxious fumes to which they had 
been exposed in the forecastle 

Captain Gay walked up and down the deck in 
gl the complete success of his experiment, 
and addressed the captives as he passed 
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police boat came, which was in a short 


were taken on shore, and after remaining in the 
city prison until we had sailed, they were finally 
| allowed to ship ina whaler that came in short of 
hands, rather than be sent home for trial. 

Our Captain picked up another crew without 
difficulty, and went on unlading. We then took on 
board a cargo of coffee, and carried it to New * 
Orleans. 

The new crew remained with the Bombay while 
she loaded with cotton for Liverpool, and thence 
home to Boston, where all hands were paid off, and 
the ship discharged. F. STANHOPE iLL. 
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AT HOME IN THE BUSH. 


Though, according to the almanac, thie fs spring, 
and there are birds to tell us so, there are few 
blossoms, even In warm nvoks, and the “‘ouk 
scrub’ is the last of the underwoods to brighten 
into life. 

At present It looke pecullarly uninviting, seem. 
ing determined to keep Its secreta hidden from 
any Impertinent Paul Pry. But in spite of scratches 
and Interfering fingers, 1 struggle into the tangle, 
and am rewarded immediately. 

A restless bit of canary-yellow among the low 
branches draws near bit by bit, until itis but a few 
feet away; a summer warbler, surely, but brown. 
capped like a chipping-sparrow. 

There is something euggestively feminine in the 
agitated manner, and an odd, jetting motion of the 
tail, as he moves incessantly from twig tw twig. 
Unable to satisfy his curiosity at long range, he 
suddenly files up, and polsing on fluttering wings, 
looks atraight Into my eyes for an instant, then 
fits slowly away, bush by bush, out of sight. 

This red-capped “palm-warbler,” as he is called, 
is apparently of different mettle from our common 
yellow warbler, who certainly shows neither diffi. 
lence nor nervousness, except when his malte-e 
younglings are threatened; then whata fierce little 
fury he becomes! 

In the top of the tallest hickory the brown thrush 
is pouring out his notes in whimeical hurry, and 
the catbird, skulking in the alders, answera my 
greeting with a sulky, discontented squawk. In 
An open space aparrows, with black stripes upon 
their caps, are playing a pretty game—a mixture 
of running and flying; and at intervals they ull 
apring, twittering, Into the air together. 

There ix a flash of bright color through the leaf- 
less branches, and down into a crotch above my 
head drops a larger bird, with velvety black head 
and throat and crimson pinafore. 

There is no mistaking the rose-breasted gros- 
beak, but this 1s not his usual song. A quick chirp, 
a8 if to call attention, is followed by soft, beseech- 
ing, legato tones: “Here! You wouldn't harm us, 
would you?” Receiving a reassuring answer, he 
wings away again. 

The oak level slopes steeply to the bog, where 
the triumphant “0 glee-e-e!” of the red-wing is 
mingled with the clear, sweet notes of the meadow 
lark, and the liquid gurgle and trill of swallows. 

Some new birds have arrived since yesterday; 
notably the redatarts, with thelr black caps and 
coats, and bars of orange and flame upon wing 
and tail. They are as restless as they are brilliant; 
always in a flutter, spreading wings and tail so 
wide that they resemble buttertlies rather than 
birds. They are as full of curiosity, too; circling 
from branch to branch, they peer vver at the in- 
truder {nto their paradise, or alight with handsome 
tail outspread, head downward, upon the neare-t 
tree-trunk, questioning the while in rapid tones. 

Now two or three birds drop together straight 
down through a swarm of gnats, and we hear the 
rapid clicking of tiny bills. A solitary speck of 
yellow {s also busy at fly-catching, but you must 
listen closely to distinguish her contented chirps. 

Ah! here is a play worth watching. Moving up 
and down the path is a linnet, spreading and fut. 
tering his wings to display his bright colors. 

Hear his notes of anxious entreaty! He Is fairly 
dancing In the endeavor to make a favorable im- 
pression upon his sober-gowned mistress. Would 
you suspect that rhe was conscious of a lover's 
proximity? 

Apparently deaf to him, her attention is given 
solely to gleaning a supper among the weeds. Not 
a glance nor a aytlable does she youcheafe. 

Suddenly she turns and dashes at him angrily. 
He retreats crestfallen, but she has hardly made 
feint of forgetfulness before he approaches again. 

Allowing him to come quite, year, she darts at 
him with a savage peck, and chases him from the 
‘ fleld. Then she comes back to perch upon a bush, 
| to preen her feathers and sect her cap anew, with a 
comical alr of having done a very praiseworthy 
action. 

But we have wandered from the oak thicket, 
where a rustling among the dead leaves teMs me 
‘that one of my expecial friends has arrived. So 
' prepare to fight your way among the thorny bushes, 
and we will observe him. 

It ix slow progreas, but at every pause the rus- 


































































tling is nearer. Now it is but a few feet away, 
when up springs “Chewink” to the lowest bough 
of a hicke ng, “Towhee? Who are you?” 

There! isn’t he a beauty? “Ground robin" the 

en name him, but his black is not rusty, like 
that of our more familiar bird. His red waistcoat 
is much richer in tint than the robin’s, and a long 
tail adds much to his grace and dignity. 

Towhee? Who are you?” he repeats sharply, 
hopping a branch higher at every call, until, reac! 
ing the treetop, he sails slowly down into the scrub 
and falls cratching again. 

Followin 1 up, we gradually drive him fro1 
the bushes, and in the open have a good view of 
him and his mate, who has hitherto kept herself 
conce Both are perfectly at ease, merely 
taking care to keep a dozen or fifteen fect ahead of 
u and feeding as the . 

The thicket is beginning to show other life at 
last; golden-green tassels, crimson tufts and ve 
leaves are slowly hiding bare branches. Little by 
little the bird voices grow fewer. Some of our 
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trouble to learn all you ought to know about Ala- 
bama,” returned Mr. Heygood. 
Fred was deep in Sally Holmes’s letter, 


which 


rin thus: 


My Dear FRrep: We miss you dreadfully, and 
ta you left us only this morning, it seems as tf 
though ¥feen gone a mouth. The Colonel pretends 
fe doesn't mind it, and goes about the house whis- 
ting "Bonnie Doon,” to keep up his sprite, and 
(ng “ours down, 1 suppose, for 1 feel, just like 
keep ofchen. I hear him, and Cousin Dorina 1s 
openly “low tn her mind.” 

Henly ght when she was going to bed, she made 
eee ine big red morocco Prayer Book that 
Kererather’s, and told me to fiud the prayer 
ras her verson Going to Seat” J couldn't help 
wher ding her that you wouldn't catch even a dis: 
Tenntimpse of the Gulf of Mexico; but she sald 
(ant Sou would certainly cross many a roaring tor 
rent, and then J had much ado to keep from laugh- 
ing. 
Fen youl felt sober enough, though, when. she 
went on to aay that yea and Jand are just alike to 
Vint Who made them both, and that “the violence 
ttm niles” may overtake a traveller on any Trond. 

"Fred, Ido. actually hate Great-greatgrand- 
mother Heygood’s old silver coffee-pot and things 
tL wish Luever, never had seen a piece of it; an 
ido pray you may escape “the violence of enc- 
ites.” 

Nowy what I want to eny 13, that if you shouldn't 
have the luck to get to Baybridge with that silver 
hays and sound in your venerable trunk, do, do 
hear the calamity like a philosopher; and above 
iivtnever, never let Cousin Dorina know, for 
tetily believe that it would almost break her heart- 

It is late, so no more from 

Your affectionate cousin, 
SALLY W. H. 

P. 8. Arnold told the Colonel about our last 
night's Durglar-scare, and he has had extra fasten 
ings put on all the doors and windows, which he 
hhougiht tn town to-day—1 mean the fastenings; and 
it wae nothing but a bat and me, Fred! 
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‘As he came to the end of this epistle, Fred was 
inspired with a sudden anxiety about the silver. 
‘True, when he opened his trunk that morning, it 
had seemed to be safe, and he believed it was 
safe; but he had not examined closely, and be- 
sides, it would be a relief to surrender his onerous 
trust. So he told his cousins of his Aunt Dorina’s 
gift, and begged Mrs. Heygood to take it out of 
the trank. 

Mrs. Heygood proceeded, with deep interest, to 
unpack the silver. 

“There are twelve pieces, all told,” said Fred. 
“Will you count them, please ?”” 

Mrs. Heygood counted as far as nine, Then 
she paused, and looked at her daughter. 

‘We'll begin again,” said she, hastily; but she 
stopped again at nine. 

‘There's a list pasted in the top of the trunk ; 
compare with that, please,” said Fred, who was 
50 much excited that he could not remain upoa 
the lounge. 

He stood beside the trunk, while Mrs. Heygood | 
read off the list, and Dorina set the pieces aside | 
one by one. 

“What is missing?" he asked, breathlessly. 

“Three pieces—the bowl, the coffee-pot, aud 
one cream-jug.”” 

“] have been robbed!" cried Fred, wildly. 
‘How foolish I was to credit that rascal Mey- 
rick’s plausible story! Heis the nan! He, and 
his crew at the ferry! Oh, wasn’t he # sharp 
fellow, to leave me my watch and my purse? But 
justice I will have, if there is justice in Alabama. 

“Now, my dear boy,” remonstrated Mrs. Hey 
good, “you will make yourself ill, and that would 
be worse than losing the silver, Go lie down 
again.” 

Fred could not obey her. 

“Sir,” said he, turning to Mr. Heygood, whose 
silence exasperated him, “I must take out a war- 
rant immediately against Meyrick and those 
Healys. Delay would be criminal.” 

“Stay a moment,” counselled Mr. Heygood. 
“Let me thin 

“Papa,” said Dorina, with her hand on her 
father's arm, ‘the Healys, we know, are good 
people; we've known them always. They are 
very poor, but entirely upright. It can’t be true, 
and it would be a cruel injustice to bring such an | 
accusation.” 

“Let us think,” said Mr. Heygood, again. | 
“Fred, are you sure you left home with all the 
silver?” 

“Absolutely sare. Sally Holmes and Amold | 
and I packed the trunk under Aunt Dorina’s 
directions. We counted the silver again and 
again; it all went in.” 

“then Fred suddenly remembered the burglar- 
scare, but as suddenly dismissed that suggestion 
to the bat in the garret. 

Besides, Fred reasoned, no burglar could have 
abstracted three pieces of silver, and left the trunk 
to all appearance unmolested. But at that lone- 
some ferry, while ho lay unconscious—drugged in 
all probability—it was an easy matter to accom- 
plish such a feat. 

“Laying aside all personal considérations,"” 
said Fred to Mr. Heygood, “I feel it my duty, sir, 
to expose this proceeding. I shall have these 
persons arrested promptly; but of course I don’t 
insist that you and Mr. Brent shall countenance 
me.”” 

“Cousin Fred,” said Mr. Heygood, mildly, 
“you must bear to be told that you are not ina 
temper, just now, to act wisely. Can't you trust 
us as friends? I frankly acknowledge that I do 
not believe these people are guilty; I’ve known 
them too long as good, honest folk. But while I 
would spare them the injustice of a hasty accusa- 
tion, I have no idea of conniving at the loss of 
the silver. Suppose you leave this matter in my 
hands or in Brent's, until to-morrow? In your 
present condition you ought to remain quiet. Ex- 
citement is not good for you 

This last was an unanswerable argument. 




















[Fred's head ached violently, 
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covered. 


He was left to take a quiet rest, and he did not 


but no allusion was inade to the silver, 


He slept well, that night, 
‘and awoke in the morning with a keen ap- 


in Mrs. Heygood's sitting-room upstairs, the 


The servant had just carried out the empty 
dishes, when Mrs. Heygood came in with a note 


«Where ? 
«J cannot tell you; I only know that Mr. Hey- 
good left home at half-past six, this morning, to 
play detective, he said; 
this little note which reads, 


care so much about!"” 


good with troubled eyes. 
we would rather lose the silver? Mr. 


hope this note means that you left those three 
pieces of silver at home.” 
“That is impossible! 
«O mamma! mamma? 


JASPER PRICE’S CORNER LOT. 


“T'se done wid you, Jasper Price! Yes, sab, | 
T’se done wid you for good an’ all 


little tumble-down cabin by a Georgia roadside. 
Evidently the person addressed had no re- 

sponse to make, for after a little silence, the 

woman's voice rose again. | 


show your face heah no mo’ long ez you lib an’ 
doan’ want to fin’ you heah w’en 1 comes back 


‘A moument later a short, solidly built, elderly 
black woman came out of the cabin, holding a 
tin pail in each hand, and hurried away toward a | 
little spring in a ravine some distance from the 


‘Her face was both wrathful and tearful, and 


stonter and slightly gray, came out of the cabin, 


at dignity, down the dusty road. 
In one hand he carried a small bundle tied up 
in a faded red cotton handkerchief, and in the | 


back, and within it could be seen the outlines of 


in earnest. 

Jasper had been born with a constitutional ten- | 
dency toward slothfumess, which his will-power 
was quite too weak to overcome. 


trious and energetic woman. 


until her patience had been quite exhausted by 


for good and all!” 
But she did not suppose he would take her at 
her word and go. 


she said, when she returned to the cabin and 
found that Jasper was not there. 


gits oncommon hungry ; but he’ll come home den, 
sho’ ‘nough. 


She had no opportunity to refuse him food. He 
did not come back to ask for it. He did not come 
back at all; days, weeks and months passed 
without a word of tidings from Jasper from any | an interest in him afterward. It was this friend 
[to whom Jasper applied when he was ready to 


His wife, kindly at heart, though overworked j have the letter written, and the lawyer kept his 


and worried, began to reproach herself. 





_'THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. ___ 


character for which sho had never be- 
fore given him credit. 

«“[ reckon I was too ha’sh wid 
«He come f'm a lazy fambly; 
‘im was too lazy for to draw his bref, an’ some 
tink he died on dat ‘count. I reckon Jasper’s no- 
*ountness was bawn in 
‘way for what he couldn’t holp!”” 

She found excuses to talk about him. 

«He was mighty willin’ an’ "bligin’ 
tings,” she told a neighbor. 


and he sank back | husband’ 


his hasty speech. 


of the family again until after dinner, 
ey came in to sperid the evening with him; 
and Fred 
questions. 

notwithstanding his 


self-control to ask 20 


his breakfast, which was served to him 
by de hour. 


aving counselled prudence. 


and. 

have something to tell me?” cried Fred. 
silver is found!’” she said. 

How?” 


‘and just now he sent me 
“Tell Fred that the 





silver is found.’ mining camp. 
“] hope,” said Fred, with sudden and contrite 
sympathy, “I do hope it isn't those people you 


those poor Healys!"" sighed Mrs. Hey- 
“Do you know, Fred, 
Heygood 
hed your grandfather last night, and 1 





said Fred, stoutly. 
cried Dorina, rushing 





silver was found here in Baybridge 
very sorry,” said Fred. 
Euizaneta W. BELLAMY. 
(To be continued.) 
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A CHILD AGAIN. 


Ob for an hour in that dear place! 
‘Ob for the peace of that dear time! 
Ob for that childish trust sublime ! 
Oh for a glimpse of mother’s face ! 
Selected. 
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For the Companton. 


‘A woman's voice rose, loud and shrill, from a | 


* wants you to pack up your traps an’ 
, Jasper Prico! An’ doan’t you nebbah 


I mean jes’ *zackly what I says, an’ I 


spring!” 


‘a worn, tired look. A flapping old calico 
et, drooping about her face, added to her 
appearance. 

minutes after she had left the house, a 
an, not mucb taller than the woman, but 


ked slowly, and with an evident attempt 
camp. 


cane, curiously carved, of a piece of 
wood. A green cotton bag was on his 





Jasper Price, who had at last been stung 
this well-deserved rebuke froin his wife | 


| suspected. 


‘fe, on the other hand, was a very indus- 
She worked early 
, providing by far the greater part of the 
of their large family of children. She 
vided for ler husband's wants as well, 





weeks of needless idleness on Jasper's 


had been a mest vigorous outpouring of 
nding with this command to “Cl’ar out 


aint no sich good luck for me as dat,” 


“He'll be back 
pper-time. Maybe he'll lay out ontel he 
I ’clar’ if I ainta mind nebber to 
anudder bite to eat!” 


laundry. 


r She dis- | 
in her memory traits of excellence in her 


secret. 





done fer de ladies in de town, 
play de fiddle deautiful ! 
heah dat could bring out 
Swanee Ribber’ an’ ‘Git out’n de way, Ole Dan 
‘Tuckah’ like Jasper Price could. I does miss his 
fiddle a-jiggitin’ away out on de po'ch ob a sunt- 
mer ebeuin’.”” 

Four months after Jasper’s departure from 
home a stout, travel-stained black man, slightly 
gray, walked slowly and wearily up the trail lead 
ing to a new and promising Rocky Mountain 


mining camp, 


His industry increased with his success. 
way plenty of money in the camp, and it was not 
long before Jasper was possessed of ten times as 
much money as he had ever seen before. More- 
over, his head was not turned by his success. 

He had a queer habit of going about chuckling 
to himself and saying, “I mus’ write a lettab one 
ob dese days; for a fac’, I mus’. Hi! I bet hit'll 
bea mighty welcome lettah to de pusson what gits 
it, c'ase ob what "ll go ‘long wid it. Ob, I’se 
givine write a lettah by ‘n’ by, ‘deed I is!” 

Even-tempered as he had been in the midst of 
steadily increasing prosperity, Jasper almost lost 
his head when he was one day offered five thou- 
sand dollars for his corner lot. 
a business block. 

So fast had the town grown, and so speedy and 
great had been the rise in real estate, that Jasper’s 
lot had become so valuable as this in less than 
three months. Fearing a possible decline in values, 
Jasper prudently sold his lot and removed his 





‘im,” sho said. 
his daddy befo" 


‘im, an’ I done druv ‘im 


“bout some 
«He'd ‘ten’ de baby 

home de washin’ 1 
an’ my, couldn't he 
Dar aint nobody ‘round 
‘Moneymusk’ an’ ‘De 


He'd allus car'y 


He carried a little bundle tied up in a ragged 
red cotton handkerchief. The outlines of a violin 
could be traced within a green cotton bag on his 
back, and he gave his name, at the mouth of 
shaft where he stopped to get a drink of water, as 
Jasper Price. 

«Well, old pardner,” said the man who gave 
him the drink of water, “you look as it you’d 
walked all the way from Georgia.” 

“You done struck pretty close to de trewf, 
sah,” said Jasper, ruefully. “I’se walked many 
weary miles ob de way, 
de hull ob it ef it hadn’t 'a’ ben for dis yer fiddle.” 

He had heard wild stories of the e1se and 
quickness with which fortunes were made in this 
and in his simplicity he almost ex- ! 
pected to find nuggets of gold and silver unre- 
garded in the streets. 

He found quite a different state of things. 
People here had to work hard for their living as 
elsewhere; only the rewards of energy and indus- 
try were perhaps larger and more prompt than 
in the older parts of the country. 

Jasper could get no farther, and presently he 
found himself possessed of some share of the 
restless energy of the people around him. His 
dormant powers seemed to be aroused by the 
spirit of activity that was in the crisp and exhil- 
| arating mountain air. 
| Noone could be supinely idle long in such a place 

as this great mining camp. Jasper was soon busy 

with axe and saw and hammer, putting up a little 
cabin for himself on a corner lot he had staked | 
out for his own. 

‘When the cabin was done, Jasper nailed a pine 
board over the door, on which was the one word, 
“LAWnaDry.” 
he had induced an acquaintance among the miners 
to paint his sign for him. 

In his spasmodic hours of industry when at 
home, Jasper used to help his wife with her daily 
washings and ironings, and had in this way ac- 
quired something of the wonderful skill that had 
given her the reputation of being the finest laun- 
dress in all the country round about her home. 

Since Jasper did not know how to do anything 
else, and as there was a great demand for the one 
industry in which he had some skill, he had re- 
solved to open a laundry. 

His success was great and immediate. There 
were as yet in the camp very few women, and the 
prejudice against Chinamen was so great that it 
was not safe for one of that race to come into the 


‘an’ I'd ‘a’ done walked 


He could not read nor write, but 


Before the end of the first week Jasper was so 
overwhelmed with work that he hired a poor boy 
who had strayed into the camp as an assistant. 
Another helper was needed early in the second 
week, and still a third before a month was done. 
Jasper had a flourishing business, and found it 
necessary to enlarge his shanty. He developed a 
capacity for business that he himself had never 


There 


It was needed for 


It was then that he wrote his letter, or rather, 
had it written for him. 
a young lawyer who had befriended Jasper on 
his first arriv 


Among his patrons was 


in the camp, and who had taken 





APRIL 2, 1891. 





sent that the crowd which always assembled to 
await the arrival of the two stage-coaches, which 
came together from the slowly approaching line 
of railroad in the valleys below, noted the rest- 
Jessness and peculiar actions of Mr. Jasper Price, 
who was by far the most prominent figure in the 
throng. 

Newly shaven and spotlessly clean, he was ar- 
rayed in a shining suit of black, and wore a 
glossy high silk hat. He had given a bootblack 
twenty-five cents for an extra shine on his large 
shoes. His wide expanse of white shirt-front 
shone in the sunshine, and upon it was a huge 
breastpin of red and green glass and a gorgeous 
necktie of blue and yellow. 

‘On his hands were kid gloves of a gaffron hue, 
while a watch-chain of mighty and shining links 
was stretched across his waistcoat front. 

His black face was beaming with kindly smiles, 
and he frequently chuckled softly to himeelf as 
he moved around restleasly in the crowd. 

His excitement grew intense when some one 
called out, ‘‘There they come!’’ and a great cloud 
of dust rose at one end of the long, stony strect. 

‘The second of the two coaches bore such a load 
as it had never before carried. The driver, with 
his hand at the side of his mouth, had told the 
‘boys’ as he came up that “all Africa had broke 
loose.”” 

‘At the side of the driver sat a short, well-knit, 
dust-covered negro woman, with a black and 
happy baby in her lap. Her face was wreathed 
in smiles as she looked down on the crowd, anda 
great responsive shout came from her-lips when 
Unele Jasper called vut: 

«Jinny!  Heah I is! 
Jinny ?” 

From every window and door of the coach 
grinning black heads of all sizes and ages, and in 
all sorts of hats and caps and bonnets were now 
thrust with cries of “Daddy! daddy! We's 
come, daddy! Heah we is, dadd 

«it’s my fambly !” cried Jasper, as he pushed 
his way through the crowd. ‘“Dem’s my folks, 
in dat stage. Hallelooyer!”” 

Down and out they came into his outstretched 





Doan’ you see me, 








arms. 
| “Glory !"" he cried. ‘You's all heah! Heah's 
Jacky! An’ Lotty! An’ Libbutty Ann! An’ 


‘Ab‘aham—laws, how dey has all growed! An" 
de baby! Bless my soul, I'd nebbah knowed dat 
chile in all dis world—he's growed so! An’ dis 
aint Washin’ton? How he am changed, too! 
‘An’ heah’s Matildy an’ "Minty Jane! Come an’ 
kiss yer daddy ! 

“What! yo’ aint "feord o' yer daddy kase he's 
dressed out so fine? I’se yer daddy, all de same! 
William Henry aint afeerd, is yo’, boy ? 

«Is yer all out? No, dar’slittle Moses—I hardly 
knowed de chile, he’s got so big! Well, well, 
well, if dis aint de happies’ day I eber see!” 

‘They made a queer procession as they walked 
away from the smiling crowd. Jasper led the 
way with the huge baby on his shoulder. His 
radiantly happy wife walked by his side, loaded 
with baskets and bundles, while the nine older 
children followed, each carrying 9 pot or a pan or 
a teakettle which their mother had foolishly seen 
fit to bring all the way from Georgia. 

Fortunate days had dawned for the reunited 
family. Jasper's industry did not flag, and ho 
and his thrifty wife showed great good sense in 
the use of the little fortune that had come to 
thein. 

When the decline of the camp's prosperity 
came, and the laundry business was no longer 
profitable, they went to fertile valleys below and 
Dought » ranch, that their numerous boys and 
girls might be trained to habits of industry. 

‘There, I dare say, they are still. 

J. L. Harnotn. 
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TIMES CHANGE. 


Ina copy of a magazine of the date of Febru- 
ary, 1875, which was picked up in an attic the 
other day, was found a fashion-plate torn out of 
a magazine of the year 1859; and upon the mar- 
gin of this older slip a well-known hand had 
written : 

“How ridiculous these old 1859 fashions look, 
compared with our graceful, tasteful and becom- 
ing fashions of 1875!" 

The person who had picked up the magazine 
then opened the large folded, colored leaf whick 
had upon it the pictured forms of half-a-dozen 
highly dressed figures, and beneath it the legend : 

“Les modes Parisiennes—February, 1875." 

It was impossible to restrain a burst of hearty 
laughter at these ‘graceful and tasteful fashions” 
of only sixteen years ago. 

‘The women are draped in gowns that seem en- 
tirely made up of loops, tucks and bows. Their 
skirts do not seem to hang downward at all, but 
to be built up from the bottom in successive layers 
of flounces and bows, and overhung with im- 
mense “polonaises.”” 

Around their necks are ridiculous ruffles. Their 
hair is built up in “chignons” at the back of the 
head, and upon the extremity of this projection a 
vonnet or hat is perched. 

From beneath the bright green or dazzling blue 
skirts of the dresses, the absolutely square toes 
of a very singular shoe are seen to project. 

The same hand that wrote the original com- 
ment takes up a magazine of 1891, and inserts 





It was about a month after the letter had been } between its leaves both the fashion-plates of 1859 








and 1875; but instead of an Appreciative ne 
the fashion-plate of 1891 bears this comment: 

“I know our fashions of 1891 aro nicer than 
those of 1875; but I suppose they'll look just as 
ridiculous in 1907. 
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VEILED PROMISE. 


More royal the rays of th 
The deeper the tempest's gloom. 
And, the darker the clouds of April, 
The brighter the violets bloom. 


Weatern Christian Advocate. —Luella Clark, 
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For the Companion, 


THE BOMBAY MUTINY. 


On a fine November morning in the year 1842, 
the ship Bombay, fifty-three days out from New 
York, sighted the Sugar Loaf, and running in past 
the forte that guard the entrance, anchored In the 
lovely bay of Rio de Janetro. 

Negroes and natives in curious boats and canoes 
surrounded the ship, offering for sale a bewilder- 
tug variety of tropical fruits. The Brazilian Port 
Captain, in gorgeous uniform of green and yellow, 
came off to the ship inn barge with wooden awn. 
ing, flying an enormous Brazilian flag, and pulled 
by twelve coal-black Congo negroes, naked to the 
waist. 

The Bombay, Jobn Gay, master, of six hundred 
tons register, was considered a vessel of gooil xlze 
in those days. She carried a crew of twelve men, 
with the Captain, two mates, carpenter, ‘steward, 
cook und two boys. 

1 was fw the mate's or port watch. Jim, the other 
boy, who was about my own age, was in the atar- 
board watch. We boys messed in the steerage 
with the carpenter, a sour.tempered Dane. 

On the first Sunday after our arrival, the port 
watch was given a day's liberty, and I went on 
shore with the rest. Passing through a great fieet 
of vessels of all nations at anchor, gaily dressed 
in flage, we landed, and were soon on the plaza. 

1 soon separated from the sailors, who sought 
the drinking shops. Wandering about, I saw many 
curlous things. In a gay carriage, with six horses, 
outriders in rich lvery, and a brilliant cavalry 
escort, I saw the youthful Emperor, Dom Pedro 
IL, then scarcely seventeen years old. 

I spent 80 much time in sight-seeing that when 
toward evening, I returned to the place where I 
had left the Bombay's vont, I found that it had 
gone off nearly an hour before; but for a smal 
fee two black men pulled me off to the ship ina 
bout of their own. 

As we neared the Bombay, I saw evidences of 
unusual commotion on board, and a signal of dis 
tress hoisted in the mizzen rigging. Arriving om 
board, I found what was the cause of the trouble. 

Among the naval stores which composed our 
cargo were six hundred barrels of whiskey. Te 
those days this liquor was served out as a daily 
ration in the United States Navy; but the practice 
did not prevail in the merchant service, liquor 
being allowed on board but few hips, and served 
as a ration In none. 

Sallors were in those days noted for their in- 
genuity fn stealing Hquor, and to keep this out of 
his men’s reach our Captain had stored the barrels 
in the fore and after runs or lowest parts of the 
lower hold. The sailors were aware of this, nid 
on this day had found their chance to et at it. 

Mr. Bowker, the chief mate, and the port watch 
were on shore, and Captain Gay had gone on board 
another ship, the Angier, to pass the day and dine 
with her commander. This left Mr. Daniels, the 
second mate, In charge. He was a rather easy- 
going young man, and soon retired to his state- 
room to enjoy the day in reading an Interesting 
novel. 

Chips, the carpenter, after smoking a pipe, went 
to sleep in his bunk, and the sailors found little 
difficulty in taking from his chest such tools as 
they wished. With these the starboard watch pro. 
ceeded to cuta hole through the forecastle deck, 
and succeeded so well that by dinnertime they had 
broken out the upper tlers of stores, and expoxed 
the barrels. 

The cargo thus removed they piled up carefully 
in the quarters of the absent port watch, filling 
their side of the forecastte up to the carlines. 

Not satisfied with bronching one barrel, they 
Tigged a whip and hoisted three barrels of whiskey 
up into the forecastle, and concealed them under- 
neath their berths. 

They then returned the rest of the cargo to its 
place, and refitted the deck planks eo carefully 
that scarcely a trace was left of their work. 

After dinner the watch settled down to the busi- 
ness of drinking and carousing. When, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, Mr. Daniels, having fin- 
ished his novel, came forward to call away the 
boat to bring the liberty men on board, he was 
startled to find the entire watch drunk, and in- 
clined to be quarrelsome. 

The second mate at once sent the carpenter and 
the boy Jim in the dinghy on bourd the Angier for 
Captain Gay. The Captain, learning the state of 
affairs, accepted his friend Captain Edeon’s offer 























tosend the Angier’s boat for our liberty men. The | 


two Captains came at once on board our ship in 
the dinghy. The arrival of the liberty men, who 
were also drunk, made matters worse instead of 
better, for the two watches fell to fighting in the 
forecastle. 

This was the disturbance which was taking place 
when, amidst the cries and shouts of the rioters, I 
arrived on board. Captain Gay, who was one of 
the old-time eea-captaing, and “a very taut hand” 
with his crews, ordered the second mate to go 
down Into the forecastle, and bring up any rum he 
might find there. He supposed that the liquor the 
men had been drinking was smuggled on board 
from the bumbont. 

Mr. Daniels went down with a very ill grace, 1 
thought. The forecastle was just then a very lion’s 
den. He did not stay long, as you may suppose, 
but came up with a rush through the hatchway, 
with a bleeding nose and puffed eye. 

When he could get his breath, he exclaimed, 


ee 





_THE YOUTIIS 


“They've got a barrel of whiskey there on tay 
slr, and they are fighting over it like a lot of wild | 
Indians! It was all 1 could do to get out of it! 
alive.” j 

‘This was nothing less than mutiny, and Captain | 
Gay felt that his action must be summary. Going | 
to the cabin, he returned with four revolvers, and 
Bave one each to the officers and carpenter. 

Then, looking down the hatch, he shouted, “Men, 
come up on deck, every one of you!” 

A howl of derision was the only reply. 

“I will give you five minutex to get up here, or 
1" come down there and find out the reason why!" 
he erled. 

They simply yelled defiantly in drunken chorus. 

“Come along, Mr. Bowker,” said the Captain. 
“You and I will start these fellows up. Mr. Dan- 
lets, you and the carpenter put the trons on them 
as they come up the batchway !"" 

The Captain and mate bruvely started down the 
Jndder, revolvers in hand. 

They were taking desperate chances. It is no 
small thing for two men, even with arms in thelr 
hands, to face a dozen mardened snllors, at close 
quarters, In @ hand-to-hand encounter such as this 
must be. 

Jim and I had gone forward to see the outewne | 
of the affair. We were, of course, Ina high state | 
of excitement as the Captain and mate disappeared | 























For several minutes there was a terrible confu- 
sion of voices, and then a sound of blows, followed | 
by the sharp crack of a pistol. Then a pause, fol. | 
lowed by & renewal of the uproar. Another shot | 
was fired, and almost immediately the Captain | 
Appeared, struggling with a stalwart fellow who 
had grasped the pletol by the barrel, and was 
striving to get possession of it. 

The carpenter leaned over and*struck the sailor ! 
a heavy blow with a pair of fron handeuffa, upon | 
which the fellow let go his grasp and fell heavily 
down the ladder. The Cajtaln then came up.| 





COMPANION. _ 


| now that the excitement was over for the moment, 


found time to give ys his attention. We were goon 
yet at work clearing up the decks, securing the 
boats and making all enug for the night. 

Ina short time the steward brought up an order 
to the mate to take the Angier’s boat and to go on 
board the Brazilian man-of-war Independencia, 
with Captain Gay's compliments, and say that we 
should not require any assistance that ulght, but 
should be glad to have the police boat eent in the 
morning to take the prisoners on shore. 

Before going, the mate was directed to see that 
the forward hatch was lashed down and a kedge 
anchor put upon It. 

As the “prisoners” were ns yet a long way from 
being secured, we were all very much myatified by 
thls message, and the mate remarked to Mr. 
Daniels, In my hearing, that he thought “the Cap. 
tain had better catch his chickens before he counted 
them.” 

But he obeyed the order, nevertheless, and we 
went down into the steerage to supper, there to 
discuss the mutiny in all its aspects. When the 
Angier's boat returned, Captain Edson went back 
to his own khip. 

That night the mates and the carpenter kept the 
anchor watches between them, and the crew, long 
before midnight, succumbed to the effects of the 
Nquor, and were all quiet in the forecastle. 

The next morning we were aroused bright and 
early, and for once found the Captain on deck ax 
early as any one. Jim and I were seut off in the 
dinghy to bring Captain Edson on board, who came, 
bringing with him a package of something that 
smelled very much like matches. 

Captain Gay received him at the gangway, and 
they both went forward with the mates and the 
carpenter, who to Is and our surprise, was 
ordered to bring his broadaxe with him. 

The Captain looked about carefully, and at last 
ordered the carpenter to cut a hole through the 
deck planks, about a foot equare. The carpenter 























Quelling a Mutiny. 





bleeding from a blow on the side of his face, aud 
with his clothing torn to shreds. Mr. Bowker 
quickly followed in an even worse condition, and | 
without his pistol, which he had lost tn the affray. | 

Mr. Daniels pulled over the ecuttle and slipped | 
in the bar. Feeling that the wild beasts were at! 
least caged, our side called a parley. ; 

“1 hit one of the scoundrels in the arm,” said the 
Captain. “Did your shot take effert, Mr. Bowker?” | 

“1 think so, alr.” 

I happened just then to glance through a port, | 
and saw a boat coming alongside. “Here's a boat, | 
sir, with some officers," I reported. ! 

The Captain went to the gungway, and received 
a Brazilian officer who came on board. Looking | 
curiously at the Captain's disordered condition he 
said, “1am sent by the Port Captain to inquire 
what trouble you are in, as you have a distress 
signal flying.” 

‘The Captain explained, and the Lieutenant went 
forward to Investigate. Mr. Bowker opened the 
hatchway, and the Lieutenant called down In his 
formal English, “Mariners, I command that you 
come on deck at once ! 

“Who are you, monkey-face?” came a voice from | 
below. “Get out of this, or we'll serve you worse 
than we did old Bowker!” 

A plstol-shot whistled ominously past the young 
officer, whiloa chorus of yells and cat-calls saluted 
him as he drew back. 

“But, Captain,” sald the officer, “this isa mutiny: 
I must report to my commanding officer and ob- 
tain further assistance.” He hurried to his boat 
and left the ship. 
| By this time ft was growing dark, and affairs 
| were ina bad state for the night. ‘The two Captains 
| consulted together as to the best course to pursue. 
As discipline had become almost a dead letter, we 
all gathered aft, having firet secured the forward 
hatchway, and several propositions were discussed 
by the officers. 

“Captain Gay,” said Captain Edeon, “if you take 
my advice you will not allow the authorities to 
| meddle in this matter, at this stage of the mutiny | 
at least. If you do allow them to interfere they 
will put you to both trouble and expense, and pos- 
sibly delay your voyage. 1 would at Ieast exhaust ; 
| your own resources first.” | 
|” “Phatis good advice,” replied our Captain. “But | 

what shall f do with thore wild men down there?” | 

“Come below and we will talk over a plan by | 
ourselves,” said Captain Edson, as he glanced at 
my companion Jim, who, with mouth and ears 
both wide open, was pushing forward to catch 
every word. They went below, and Mr. Bowker, 



















































| twelve lay handcuffed on the dec! 


and the 





gazed in astonishment, but obeyed ord 
chips began to fly. 

The Captain then went to the galley and returned 
with an tron pot, to which he attached a line; und 
Captain Edson poured the contents of his package 
Into the kettle. 

By this time the hole was cut through the deck. 
tand by to open the scuttle, Mr. Bowker,” said 
the Captain. “Now, men,” he called down, as the 
hatch was opened carefully, “are you really to 
come up like men, or shall 1 make you come up 
like sheep 

The men greeted this with more shouts of derl- 
sion. Many of them had waked, and were again 
drinking the Hquor. 

The Captain closed the hatch, and called out, 
“Cook, bring a shovelful of coals here!" 

The cook came with the live conls, which he put, 
as directed, Into the pot. 

As the dense white smoke of the burning brim. 
stone in the vessel curled up, the Captain lowered 
the pot through the hole. keeping it just below the 
deck and out of reach of the men, and placed two 
Wet swabs over the orifice, so that none of the 
fumes might escape. 

Flesh and blood could not have endured the sut- 
focating vapors that presently filled the forecastle. 
In less than ten minutes there was a terrific rush 
up the ladder, and a violent effort was made to 
raise the hatch, which was prevented by the Ingh- 
ings and the kedge anchor. 

Stand by, now, all of you," said the Captain, 
‘and clap the handcuffs on them as I let them 
through.” 

He opened one door, through which the first man 
precipitated himsclf. He was secured, and the 
door quickly closed. 

They were let out, one by one, until the whole 
e inarow. The 
last ones were scarcely able to crawl up, s0 suffo- 
cating were the noxious fumes to which they had 
been exposed in the forecastle. 

Captain Gay walked up and down the deck in 
glee at the complete success of his experiment, 
and addressed the captives ax he passed. 

“Oh, you are a precious lot of scoundrels, aren't 
you? You thought you had the weather-gage of 
me, did you? I think you will aing a different tune 
when you find yourselves in the calabooxe! Mr. 
Bowker, signal for the police boxt, and send these 
fellows off as quickly as possible, and let us be rid 
of them.” 

He turned aft, and went down to breakfast with 
Captain Edson. 

When the police bout came, which was In a short 



































time, the ofticer was greatly surprised to find so 
large a number of subjects awulting him. They 
were taken on shore, and after remaining In the 
elty prison until we had sailed, they were nally 
allowed to ship ina whaler that came fn short ot 
hands, rather than be sent home for trin), 

Our Captain picked up another crew without 
difficulty, and went on unlading. We then took on 
board a cargo of coffee, aud carried ft to New 
Orleans, 

The new crew remained with the Bombay while 
she loaded with cotton for Liverpool, and thence 
home to Boston, where all hands were pald off, 
the ship discharged F. Staxnore H 
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For the Comp 


AT HOME IN THE BUSH. 


Though, according to the almanac, this fs spring, 
and there are birds to tell us xo, there are few 
blossoms, even in warm nooks, and the “ouk 
scrub” is the last of the underwoods to brighten 
into life. 

At present It looke peculiarly uninviting, seem. 
ing determined to keep its eecrets hidden from 
any impertinent Paul Pry. But in spite of ecra 
and interfering fingers, 1 struggle into the tangle, 
and am rewarded Immediately. 

A restless bit of canary-yellow among the low 
branches draws near bit by bit, until itis but a few 
feet away; a summer warbler, surely, but brown. 
capped lke a chipping-sparrow. 

There Is xomething euggeetively feminine In the 
agitated manner, and an odd, jetting motion of the 
tail, as he moves incossantly from twig w twig. 
Unable to satisfy his curiosity at long range, he 
suddenly flies up, and potsing on fluttering wings, 
looks atralght into my eyes for an instant, then 
fits slowly away, bush by bush, out of alght. 

This red-capped “palm-warbler,” as he is culled, 
is apparently of different mettle from our common 
yellow warbler, who certainly shows neither difi- 
eiice nor nervousness, except when his maltese 
ounglings are threatened; then whata flerce little 
fury he becomes! 

An the top of the tallest hickory the brown thrush 
ig pouring out his notes in whimsical hurry, and 
the catbird, skulking in the alders, answers my 
grecting with a sulky, discontented squawk. In 
an open space sparrows, with black stripes upon 
their caps, are playing a pretty game—a mixtuie 
of running and flying; and at Intervals they all 
spring, twittering, Into the air together. 

There is a flash of bright color through the leat. 
Jess branches, and down into a crotch above my 
head drops a larger bird, with velvety black head 
and throat and crimson pinafore. 

There is no mistaking the rose-breasted gros- 
Veak, but this Is not his usual song. A quick chirp, 
aa If to call attention, {s followed by soft, bexeech- 
ing, legato tones: “Here! You wouldn't harm us, 
would you?” Receiving a reassuring answer, he 
winga away again. 

The oak level slopes steeply to the bog, where 
the triumphant “O glee.e-e!" of the redwing is 
mingled with the clear, sweet notes of the meadow 
lark, and the liquid gurgle and trill of swallows. 

Some new birds have arrived since yesterday; 
notably the redstarts, with thelr black caps and 
coats, and bara of orange and flame upon wing 
and tail. They are as restless as they are brilliant; 
always In a tlutter, spreading wings and tail xo 
wide that they resemble buttertlies rather than 
birds. They are as full of curivsity, too; clreling 
from branch to branch, they peer over at the in- 
truder into thelr paradise, or alight with handsome 
tail outspread, head downward, upon the nearest 
tree-trunk, questioning the while in rapid tones. 

Now two or three birds drop together straight 
down through a swarm of gnats, aud we hear the 
rapid clicking of tiny bills. A solitary speck of 
yellow is also busy at fly-catching, but you must 
listen closely to distinguish her contented chirps. 

Ant here Is a play worth watching. Moving up 
and down the path is a Iinnet, spreading and fut. 
tering his wings to display his bright colors. 

Hear his notes of anxtous entreaty! He Is fairly 
dancing in the endeavor to make a favorable im- 
pression upon his sober-gowned mistress. Would 
‘ou suspect that she wax conscious of a lover's 

proximity? 

Apparently deaf to him, her attention fs given 
solely to gleaning a supper among the weeds. Not 
a glance nor a syllable does she voucheafe. 

Suddenly she turns and dashes at him angril 
He retreats crestfallen, but she has hardly made 
feint of forgetfulness before he appronches again. 

Allowing him to come quite, year, she darts at 
him with a savage peck, and chases him from the 

‘fleld. Then she comes back to perch upon a bush, 

to preen her feathers and set her cap anew, with a 

comical air of having done a very praiseworthy 

action. 

But we have wandered from the oak thicket, 
where a rustling among the dead leaves tes me 
that one of my especial friends has arrived. So 
Prepare to fight your way among the thorny bushes, 
and we will observe him. 

It ty slow progress, but at every pause the rus. 
ting is nearer. Now it ls but a few feet awa 
when up springs “Chewink” to the lowest bough 
ofa hickory, crying, “Towhee? Who are you!” 

There! isn't he a beauty? “Ground robin” the 
children name him, but his black Is not rusty, Ihe 
that of our more familiar bird. His red waistcoat 
is much richer fn tint than the robin’s, and a long 
tail adds much to his grace and dignity. 

“Towhee? Who ave you? he repeats sharply. 
hopping a br: her at every call, until, reach. 
Ing the trectop, he sails slowly down into the serub 
and falls to scratching again. 

Following him up, we gradually drive him from 
the bushes, and in the open have a good view of 
him and his mate, who has hitherto kept herself 
concealed. Both are perfectly at ease, merely 
taking care to keep a dozen or fifteen feet ahead of 

\ us, and feeding as they go. 

The thicket is beginning to ehow other life at 
last; golden-green tassels, crimson tufts and velvet 
leaves are slowly hiding bare branches. Little by 
little the bird voices grow fewer. Some of our 
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jonds have gone north for 





Joss leisure for mirth and frolic. 

‘The field-sparrow sings rapturously 
bird is as saucy and voluble as ever; the summer 
warbler announces every visit to his nes! 
rapid, golden tones; but the wings that flit about 








Early Spring Birds. 


the scrub are not so easily distinguished among 
the greon. Our especial warbler—his nest is in 
the mock-orange bush by the window—objects 
to anything resembling a crow. He it was who 
first called our attention to a crow blackbird that 
was prospecting in the dwarf cherry-trees, long 
before the fruit began to redden. 

One afternoon we were drawn to the window by 
the excited cawing of the blackbird, who bad 
just discovered that cherries were ripe. He called 
many times, and answering caws came from the 
meadow willows; but no one came to see. 

“Cherries!” he shrieked, but only received de- 
risive answers. 

‘Then he flew across to his companions, shouting 
as he went, and there was # stormy discussion. 
But his friends were incredulous; not one of 
them would trust him. 

Back he came, plucked a sample of the fruit, 
and taking it across to the unbelievers, brought 
over the whole noisy troop at once. 

‘We drove them away, but looked out an hour 
later to find that they had all returned, and were 
enjoying themselves—in perfect silence. 

One sunny October afternoon we were crossing 
a brook near the shore, when our attention was 
attracted by the strange behavior of a cow in the 
meadow. She was standing motionless, with her 
neck craned forward, looking intently at the 
further side of the brook, where the falling tide 
had left a wide curve of sandy mud. 

Drawing nearer to see what she was gazing at, 
we became aware of a large flock of sandpipers. 
Most of them were feeding along the margin of 
the stream, but,the others—fourteen in number— 
were engaged in a lively game upon the hard 
mud of the flat. The players were stationed 
about three feet apart in two rings, which re- 
volved in opposite directions. 

In other respects the gaine was similar to “leap- 
frog.” Each bird ran forward, and met its oppo- 
site of the other ‘‘set;"’ both sprang into the air 
with a twitter, and, alighting, continued the rev- 
olution, to take up the figure again with the next 
in line. 

All were running, leaping, and running on 
with great rapidity and regularity, so that the 
rhythm of a dance was kept fairly well. Evi- 
dently they had had plenty of practice. 

A wagon, rumbling over the bridge, startled 
the busy foragers, and they rose with a great 
whirr of wings, and drifted away over the fields 
seaward; the dancers, intent upon their game, 
were left behind. 

‘Then appeared the man with the gun. The 
cow, still “pointing” patiently, prevented any 
“comprehensive” shooting. We had once eaten 
Dird-pie; for the moment we sympathized with 
the sportsman’s attempt to obtain that tempting 
delicacy. We were curious, too, to see how he 
would shoot around the cow without hitting her. 

Creeping as near to her as possible, he fired. 
The cow had learned her dancing lesson well, and 
during the progress of the tragedy, she imitated 
every motion of the birds to the best of her 
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fre much occupied with family cares, and havo | she leaped into 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘At the first report of the gun! Liberals were put on the defensive, and 80 lost | 

the air, regaitied her fect, sidled | the advantage, which, at the outset of the cam- 

} paign, they seemed to have in placing Sir John 
in that position. 

‘The result of the election was a moderate tri- 
umph for Sir John and the Conservatives. At 
the last general election, in 1887, the Conserva- 
tives had carried the day by choosing one han- 
dred and twenty-two members, while the Liberals 
chose ninety-three. 

But since that election a certain number of 
opponents of the ministry had been won over 
its support, 6o that at the dissolution last Febru- 
ary the Canadian House of Commons stood one 
hundred and thirty-one Conservatives to eighty- 
four Liborals—a majority for the ministry of 
forty-seven. 

‘The election just held resulted in placing the 
relative strength of the two parties at just about 
the sume figures as it stood after the election 
of 1887. ‘That is, of the new House of Commons, 
one hundred and twenty-three are Conservatives 
and supporters of the Macdonald ministry, and 
ninety-two are Liberals, following the leadership 
of Hon. Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Richard Cart- 
wright. 

‘These figures may be slightly changed by the 
official count, but they nearly represent the 
actual extent of Sir John Macdonald’s victory. 

‘The results of this election are likely to be 
more important than appears on the face of it. 
‘A very large minority of the Canadian voters, 
to gay the least, are in favor of practically a 
commercial union with the United States, which 
would establish virtual free trade between thems 
and this feeling seems likely to grow instead of 
to lessen. 

Besides, the subject of political annexation to 
this country has begun to be boldly and openly 
discussed in Canada, and the sentiment in its 
favor is evidently mere widespread than ever 
before. 






stopped and pointed at the survi 
at the shot, had dropped 
back upon the ground, aud were attempting to 
their interrupted gaine. 

tinued to occupy the most incon- 
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For the Companion. 
AN APRIL FOOL. 


‘Snow on the ground, 

‘With June in the skfes, 

Birds in the alr 

And ey, butterflies, 
Sunshiny laughter, with tears all a-flow, 
Sap snows, and sweet scent of maple: 
Brooks gleaming with trout, and 


yenient position for the 

perplexed gunner, and continued 

to watch the birds. This was repeated 

with each of seven shots that the man 

fired, until a solitary, bewildered birdling, 

alone remaining of the merry company, 

drifted farther down stream among the tall 

rushes, and we left the cow rigidly “pointing” at 
the place where it had disappeared. 

“All young birds!” said the sportsman, as he 
regained the bridge. Poor children! They had 
never Leon under fire before, and had, no doubt, 
thought this a very kind and pleasant world. 
Sana E. CvsuMan. 





a-blow. 
‘snowbanke with 


lowers, 
‘We're nipped by Jack Frost, we're pelted by showers. 
ped by Jace winds to wenn US 
UB, 


‘April will foo! us. 
Hatne A. PIKE. 


——_+er—_— 
SETTLING OLD ACCOUNTS. 


‘Among the last acts of Congress at its late ses- 
sion were the settlements of two very old accounts. 
One of them finds the circumstances on which it 
was based in the first year of the Civil War. The 
other is a claim so ancient that President Polk 
vetoed it In 1846, and it was then almost half a 
century old. | 

‘The expenditures caused by the Civil War.were | 
enormous, but it was a long time before the gov- ' 
ernment could get its great taxing and borrowing 
machinery 1m order so that it would yield enough | 
money to pay the bills as they came in. 

‘Among the devices adopted to provide funds | 
was that of a “direct tax,”—that is, a tax laid 
directly upon the people according to their num- 
bers. Such a tax the Constitution requires to be 
levied in the same proportion upon the States as 
representatives in Congress are apportioned. 

The amount to be raised was twenty million 
dollars, but any State which assumed the tax on 
behalf of its citizens, and paid the suin to the 
United States, was allowed a comission of fifteen 
per cent. upon the amount levied. About fifteen | 
nd a quarter million dollars was collected under 
this law. 

But while the Northern States paid the full 
amount, only one of the Southern States did 80; 
thongh various sums were collected by United 
States tax-collectors, directly from the people, in! 
every one of the seceded States. i 

It has long been urged upon Congress that the 
government should either collect the rest of the 
taxes from the States that had not paid, or return 
all that had been collected. 

‘The fiftieth Congress passed an act to refund 
the amount, but it was vetoed by President Cleve- 
land. The Senate then passed the bill over the) 
veto by more than a two-thirds vote, but the 
House of Representatives did not vote on the | 
question. At the late session the bill was passed, 
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For the Companion. 
EVENING. 


Slow, slow, the lashes of the twilight 
‘Are drooping o'er the tired eye of day, 

And stars are stealing through thelr shadows 
Like dreams of dazzling wonders far away. 


Chas. H. BaTTEY. 


——__+o_ —_. 
THE CANADIAN ELECTION. 


On Thursday, March Fifth, a general election 
was held throughout the Dominion of Canada 
for the choice of a new Parliament. This elec- 
tion was watched with unusual interest, not only 
in Canada itself, but in the United States and in | 
Great Britain. It was, perhaps, the most excit- | 
ing and important political crisis which has hith- 
erto taken place in the Dominion. 

The main issue of the election was upon the 
question of the commercial relations betwee 
Canada and the United States. The ministry in’ 
power, with the veteran Sir John Macdonald at 
its head, advocated what they called “limited | 
reciprocity; that is, a treaty with the United 
States which shonld exchange a certain limited 
and specified number of products between the | 
two countries free of duty. 

The party in opposition, or Liberals, on the 
other hand, favored “unrestricted reciprocity,” 
which meant that there should be a general ex- 
change of products, raw and manufactured, be- 
tween the Dominion and the United States, with- | 
out the imposition of duties on either side thereon. | 
The Liberals, in short, proposed virtual free trade 
between the two countries. 

While Sir John Macdonald suggested that | 
Canada should only send natural products free | and signed by the President. 
into the United States,—such as articles raised on | The sums paid by the States are to be refunded 
the Canadian farms,—the Liberals were ready, | to them. Whatever was paid to tax-collectors by 
apparently, for a commercial union with our: individuals will be refunded directly to them or 
Republic, even if that implied the maintenance , their heirs. And all amounts still due from the 
of tariff against the mother country, Great people of any State are remitted. 

Britain. , ‘The French Spoliation Claims arose out of the 

But the main issues thus presented at the be- | depredations committed by the French upon 
ginning of the campaign were somewhat modified | American commerce between the years 1793 and 
as it advanced. 1801. The American Government asked merchants 

Sir John Macdonald suddenly charged the | to send to it their claims against the French. 
Liberal leaders with the “‘treasonable” design of | By the terms of a treaty between France and 
aiming at not only a commercial, but political, | the United States, in 1800, these claims were offset 
union also with the United States, and appealed to claims which France made upon the United 
with great fervor to the patriotism of Canadians, | States. This government having thus benefited 
and to their loyalty to the English connection. _| by releasing the claims of its own citizens, became 
This was a shrewd and adroit electioneering | bound to pay those claims. 
device, and no doubt had the desired effect on a| These facts were reported to Congress, and the 
considerable number of Canadian voters; the| obligation was admitted, as early as 1803. But 

















money sufficient to settle the claims was not easy 
to get in those times, and Congress never passed a 
bill favorable to the clannants until 1846. That 
bill was vetoed; and so also was another—by 
President Pierce—passed by the thirty-third Con- 
gress. 

Meantime, and since, reports to the number of 
between thirty and forty have been made to Con- 
gress, not one of which since 1826 has been 
against the claims. 

Finally, by an act passed in 1885, the Court of 
Claims was authorized to ascertain the amounts 
due on account of French Spoliations, but it was 
expressly provided that this act should not com- 
mit the government to the payment of them. 

Since then there has been in each Congress an 





| attemptto secure the payment of the claims ascer- 


tained, but in each case it has failed until the 
present year. The amount now authorized to be 
paid is less than two million dollars, but there are 
many claims not yet passed upon by the Court. 

‘There has been much debate, some of it excced- 
ingly bitter, over each of these two old accounts, 
and at times it has verged upon political debate. 
But the appropriations in both instances have 
been made with the strong approval of members 
of both parties. 


—_—_+o-—___ 
THE REASON WHY. 


‘A crowd had gathered in the village street, 
watching a bearslance. Mr. Grove, the store- 
keeper, passing, laughed at the bears, podded to 
hie neighbors, but went on hie way. 

“Say, Grove!” shouted Abe Lake. “Stop and 
look at this. You never saw anything funuier in 
your life.” 

“1 am too buay,” said Grove, as he hurried on. 

‘Abe, who was plowing a field for Squire Smith, 
followed the bear and the organ-grinder through 
the town, pitching pennies to them until his pockets 
were emptied. 

“J'm a poor man, but I can afford to pay for my 
fun!” he bragged. “There's that skinflint Grove 
can’t waste half an hour or a penny!” 

‘At the end of the day, however, when he went 
to the Squire for his wages, he was enraged be- 
cause he received only a half-day’s pay- 

“You followed the bear all the morning,” said 
his employer, dryly. 

‘Abe's wrath was increased when, a moment 
later, he met Mr. Grove driving out with his wife 
In a comfortable carriage. The Squire of the vil- 
lage happened to be passing at the time, and heard 
‘Abe call down vengeance on “bloated aristocrats 
and miseva who were rolling in riches, and boarded 
every penny and every minute.” 

“Hold up there, Abe,” sald the Squire. “Grove 
isno miser. He gives away more than you earn; 
-ut he takes his amusement when his work is done. 
vid it ever occur to you,” he eald, meantngly, 
“that Grove ie able to live in a comfortable house 
and to drive in a carriage because he and his fore- 
fathers were industrious and careful of their 
money and time, and that you are poor because 
you and your fathers wasted both?” 

‘Abe was silenced, but not convinced. 

There are people in every community who act 
and reason like Abe. They know that they would 
enjoy riches and the pleasures which riches bring, 
aud rail against Providence as unjust for witbhold- 
ing those pleasures, and against the rich man as 
unworthy because he has them. 

In this country, where the chances are so many 
and vast, the man who has good health and reason, 
and yet reaches middle age in want, must, in 
most cases, be in some ineasure himself to blame. 
Wise frugality, and steady, persletent industry, 
rarely fail to place a man far above want. 

‘A poor man is not necessarily worthy because 
he ia poor, nor a rich one a miser and tyrant be. 


| cause he le rich. In no country have great capital- 


ists uved their money eo wisely and freely for the 
benefit of their fellow-men as here, where the 
money gained by almost every rich man has been 
by his own personal effort. 


——_ er - —— 


WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


“So your old echoul friend did not forget you, 
when she became an heiress,” said a lady, just re- 
turned from Australia, to her sister, a sweet 
woman, rich in everything save money. “When you 
wrote me that she invited you to lunch and took 


| you to drive I wus pleased. I fancied she might 


be spolled by prosperity.” 

“She does invite me to her house,” said the other, 
slowly, “and yet, she does it ‘with a difference.” 
She takes care to ask me when no one else is there, 
and thouzh my clothes are not of the best, 1 some- 
times think they are not bad enough to shut me out 
from good society. Janet means to be kind, but 
sometimes her favors only serve as pins to prick 
me.”” 

‘The eocially “undestrable” are sure to notice 


land to feel a behavior thus nicely adapted to 


their Inferior position. 

“Why,” aald a little ragged child, who had picked 
up the handkerchief of » beautitul and gractoue 
woman, “she spoke just as if I was like her own 
little girl! She said, ‘Thank you, my dear. You 
are very kind.” 

“And didv’t give you a cent!” suggested a coarser: 
natured companion. ‘I guess not!” famed the 
other. “She was a real lady. She knew better 
than to apoil it.” 

‘Another woman, of a gracious tact, was taking 
cup of chocolate at a railway counter, when & 
plnched.looking newsboy found his way to her, 
and asked her to buy a paper. 

“[ have one, thank you,” sald she. 
take a cup of chocolate?” 

Undoubtedly he would, and the beverage wat 
ordered. 

“Large or small cup?” 
when the Indy answered, “Large,’ 
side whispered : 








“Won't ou 


asked the walter, and 
” a friend at hes 
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“Why, they're Itke bowls! give him 

“My own is large,” was the answer. 
quite courteous to offer him less?” 

A lady who had Invited a party of the London 
poor into the country, for a day, being resolved 
that they should be treated exactly like her usual 
guests, had them shown to a chamber, to leave 
their wraps. When she learned that the len of a 
beautiful and dainty bedroom was alinost awe. 
Inspiring to a set of people accustomed to herd 
together on filthy mattresses, she did not regret 
her hospitality. 

“Will you tell me,” «aid one starved-looking gtr), 
to the trim maid In waiting, “if this little white bed 
was ever slept on?” 

Another called out, In trrepreasible excitement, 
“Mother, mother, come up here! Here's a bed 
with a room all to itself!" 





small one.” 
‘Would It be 











THE CZAR'S BACK. 


The penalties of being an absolute ruler are well 
Mlustrated in a story of the Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia which was recently related by Prince Bis. 
marck. {¢ emphasizes the familiar saying that the 
Government of Russia is “an absolute despotism, 
tempered by assassination. 

At one time, the story goes, the Emperor Nicho- 
las’s physicians, to relleve him of some boully 
suffering, ordered that his back should be rubbed 
thoroughly every day. 

The Emperor neglected to take steps to have the 
injunction carried out, and the doctors inslsted. 
The Emperor then wrote a letter to King Frederick 
William of Prussia, asking him to send to St. 
Petersburg three or four non-commissioned ofticers 
of the Prussian Royal Guard to perform tne ser- 
vice required by the physicians. 

King Frederick William promptly detailed four 
stalwart non-commissioned officers of his guard to 
go to St. Petersburg and rub the back of the Rus. 
slan Emperor. 

They performed the service faithfully, and the 
Emperor recovered from his malady. When, at 
last, the men returned to their regiment, they were 
laden with valuable gifts. 

The Emperor, in speaking of the matter to the 
Prussian King afterward, sald: 

“As long as I have my people face to face, all is 
well. But 1 cannot trust my back to their hands, 
That would be risking altogether too much.” 

The fault, however, was not all with the Czar’s 
people. It was with the Czar himself, and the 
system of despotic authority which hé represented. 


—_+e____ 


TOO MANY IMMIGRANTS, 


A very interesting report made by Mr. Frank L. 
Dingley to the Department of State suggests a 
new fact relating to emigration which deserves 
attention. Mr. Dingley stuitied European emigra- 
ton on the epot, and gives a vast amount of useful 
Information in regard to It. 

Pleturing a scene at Naples in the spring of 
1890, a steamship loaded with emigrants about to 
sail for New York, he says: “it Is an exodus, not 
of political or of religious persecution; obviously 
the gospel of this movement seen Iu those half-fed 
faces ts the gospel of want. There was never in 
Politics so much bread and go little butter.” 

The fact to which we refer s that the collapse of 
the dnances of South American countries has quite | 
stopped the movement of Italians to the Argentine | 
Republic, and that the stream of emigration is now 
wholly diverted to the United States. 

In 1888 and 18e9 South America received four 
times as many Italian emigrants as came to this | 
country. The passion for emigration has now be. | 
come 80 general that there is likely to be no cessa. | 
tion of the movement; and as there is now little 
inducement for emigrants to go anywhere except 
to the United States, they will all come here. 

This circumstance forces anew upon the atten- 
Hon of our public men the * :portance of taking 
Measures to regulate and control immigration. 

It aeems to be tine to shut the doors. 


egy 
DENIED FORK A REASON. { 


In Germany it cannot be sald with truth, as it 1s | 
sald in England and other monarchical countries, 
that “the King reigns, but does not govern.” ‘The i 
German Emperor fulfills many of the actual func. 
tions of government. 

Not long ago the newspapers of that country 
ascertained this fact, and at the same time recelved 
alittle rebuke which was not augar-coated. | 

In Germany the telegraphs are the property of 
the government. The proprietors of a large num. 
ber of dally newspapers, believing that they were 
required to pay too high a charge for their tele. 
graphic messages, petitioned the government for a 
decrease of the press ratea. 

The petition was referred to the Emperor Wil- 
Nam. He considered it a few moments, and then 
Wrote upon the margin: 

“The present rate Is not too high. ‘The useless 
‘lespatches that the newspapers publish every day 
Prove this superabundantly.” 

The newspapers did not obtain thelr reduction. 


—e-_____ 
CONSERVATIVE, 


One seldom meets in these days an old-fashioned 
English Tory, but thirty years ago they were not 
uncommon. The late Richard 1. Dana, during his 
visit to England in 1856, found one while riding in 
@rallroad car from Salisbury to Portsmouth. 

The man was an English farmer of the middle 
class, a heavy, beef-fed, big-flated fellow, full of 
prejudices. He said that the laborera and servants 
of the country were being ruined. “And, str i 
to ay, sir,” he added, “our church ia at the bottom 
of it. 

“Indeed, Tam sorry to hear that,” remarked Mr. 
Dana. “How ta it” 

“Why, they are educating them—for charity. 


























Now there's no use in making a charity of read. 
ing, writing and arithmetic. When it's proper | 


_THE_YOUTH’S 


they should know these things, there's no master 
or mistress but will see they are taught them. 

“Then too,” he continued, “these ladies teach 
‘em to do crochet work.” 


Here he made an absurd imitation of crochet. 
working with his great clumsy fingers. 

“And then, Instead of making a coarse frock for 
thelr father or brother to work in, they are doing. 
Crochet work. And then if master or mistress 
rings the bell, no unewer; ring again, no answer; 
ring again, no answer. You go upstairs to ace 
what the matter is, and she's writing a letter! 

“No, sir, that won't do. There'll be nobody left 
to milk the cows and scour the floors.” 


ao ge 
HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN. 


Doctor Schilemann, who died during the past 
winter, was one of those men whose dreams come 
true, but only because he had the indomitable res. 
olution which uever fails. First he conquered 
Poverty, and then he conquered ignorance, for he 
became not only a wealthy but cultivated man en. 
tirely by his own efforts, More interested in the 
heroic age of Greece than tn his own time, and 
fully determined to unearth ancient Troy, he found 
delight from day to day in making the scene-setting 
of his life as truly Homeric as possible. As an 
euthustastie friend writes trom Athens to the 
Independent : 


Among his busy servitors were neas and 
Creusa; Bellerophon was his porter, and Prine 
Kept his garden; Circe and Electra were his hand. 
maids. His own children were Andromache and 
Agamemnon from thelr birth. 

‘rom the day he looked upon the r 
purning Troy in his father's lowly 
knew his mission, From the mom 
prentlced to retail molasses over a villa 

e heard a drunken Bursche spouting 

assion of his soul wassconstant. He had to walt, 
ndeed; to dig up Troy was a task, he knew, that 
wealth alone could compass, and’to wealth, for 
Troy's sake, he hewed his way through the very 
fastnesses of fate. 

The goal reached at thirty-six, he sat down, lke 
any little child, to learn his alpha beta, and master 
the mighty epics in the tongue divine.’ Henceforth 
Homer waa his gospel. He never lay down to 
sleep without reading some Homerle verses. It 
Was hls evening prayer, and even ut table his ser- 
vant would read aloud to him from the master 
until, In his enthusiasm, he would cry : 

“Hear the music! hear the music!” 

The lines of Homer were his orchestra. 

He went to Mycenz to find Agamemnon, and he 
found him, He went to Troy to uncover Priam's 
eltadel, and he uncovered it, even though centuries 
had piled city upon city on its ruins. And now, 
his mission accomplished, he sleeps, with his be. 
loved Homer on his breast. 


de picture of 
rsonage, he 
when, ‘ap. 
© counter, 
lomer, the 











eS, 
WOOD sTEWs. 


We have all had our sympathies aroused by tho 
statement that the natives of Northern Siberia are 
often during famines compelled to resort to wood 
for food. The fact Is that careless observers have 
simply been imposed upon, or they have jumped 
at conclusions without caring, or perhaps being 
able to make Inquiries, and because they thought 
that a statement about being compelled to use 
wood for food would make a heart-rending page 
for thelr books, and by inference show what a 
distressing time they themselves must have had | 
among such aurroundings. i 


Wood in a certain form te a most common and 
constant article of diet on the Lena River, all alon 
the north coast, and in the immediate neighborhoo. 
of Yakutsk, in’ fact wherever the Yakut resides, 

North.of Verchoyausk, except In a few sheltered 
valleys it may be said there Is no other wood than 
the larch, and for miles south of the tree limit ab. 
solutely no other. 

The ‘natives ext it because they like it. Even 
when fish are plentiful it usually forms part of the 
evening meal, as the many cleanly stripped larch 
logs near every hut testify. 

hese people know by experience that the fact 
of their eating wood arouses the sympathies of 
strangers, and shvewdly use it to excite pity and to 
obtain a gift of tea and tobacco. They scrape off 
the thick layers immediately under the bark of a 
log, and chopping it fine mfx it with snow. Tt Is 
then bolled tn'a kettle. Sometimes a little fish roe 
is mixed with it, and further south cow's milk or 
butter. 

“I have often,” says William H. Schuetze, “seen 
It eaten without anything additional, although, as 
in the present instance, there was apparently 
enough other food on hand. 





— +e 


HE WAS “PORTER.” 


Etiquette Is after all so Intangible a thing that it 
{s necessary to learn tt anew for each situation in 
which one is placed, and there are often instances 


| Where there is a strong temptation to laugh at the 


whole scheme of social distinctions. 


Not long since a gentleman who has travelled 
much, and has acquired the habit—which certainly 
is a questionable one—of calling every r 
John, chanced to be in a parlor-car between New 
York and Boston, and to wish to ask some servi 
of the porter 

“Look her 











e began, “1 wish —” 
pted him with the utmost 





gravity of manne 

“On this car, sir,” he said, “It is etiquette to call 
me ‘porter,’ and that I will answer tu: You have 
Rot an acquaintance with me that warrants your 
calling me by my Christian name, although,” he 
added, seeing thit the stranger was staring at him 
In undisgulsed amazement, “if you really wish to 
know my name, I will give you iny card." 

The passenger muttered something Incoherent, 
and then went meekly away to sit down and to try 
to recover his moral balance. 














Or - 


GIVE AND TAKE. 


The following story may not be true. Indeed, it 
probably is not; but we may say that if it were 
true, ft would teach a lesson as well as excite a 
smile, We find the story in a New York paper. 


When Jay Gould arrived in Boston a few days 
ago, he wis confronted by a voungster with an 
unusually dirty face, who shouted, “Mornen’ 
paper, only two cents! 

‘he milflonnaire bought a paper, and gave tho 
boy a five-cent piece, saying, “Keep the change, 
and buy a cake of soap to wash your face with.” 

The ‘newsboy counted out three cents, and 














dropped them fnto Mr. Gould’s hand, 
“Keep your change,” sald the bey, “and buy a 
book on politeness.” 


(i 


COMPANION. 


eat-Foot” Shoe, Ladies and 
$2.3 and $2.00, post-paid. Selling consumer direc 
dobbers’ and retailers’ profits, fine class goods only. 
Rochester shoes are known the world over. See out 
large advt., page 187, Youru’s Comraniox, March 28th. 
Neat-Foot Shoe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. Lade. 














COLLEG: ighkeepsle, N.Y, 


a_i. 
offers both sexes the best 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. “Business houses 


Supplied with competent as- 
sistanta, Address as above for Mhitraten eet ne! 


THE NEW WEBSTER. 
; ° 














DICTIONARY 
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a \INTERNATIONAL] =& 
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SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
dited and Reset from Cover to Cover — 
Sold by all Booksellers. illustrated pamphlet ree, 
Caution!—Cheap books called Wetetseg Big 
Dictionary,” « Webster's Encyclopedic Dieta = 
Ty," ete. are being advertised. The body of thees 
from A to Zis printed from plates made by pho- 
eporaphing the antiquated 1847 edition, The au 
entic “+ 


nabridged” (still copyrighted 
the new “International” both bese tie ee icant 
G.&C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, M, 


II your roofs need repaint- 


ing, please remember that 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint will 








cover 2 or 3 times more 


Surface and last 4 or & 
times longer than any lead 
Or mineral paint. A tin 


roof, well painted, will not 
need repainting for 10 or 


15 years. It will pay you 


to send for circular. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE co., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Set of Astronomical Lenses, 


SPECIAL OFFER We have im- 


ported a number 
of superior French Lenses designed for an | 
Astronomical Telescope, consisting of, 
Crown Object Glass, 3-inch diameter, 36 
inch Focus, and an Eye Lens of x inch 
Focus. This combination will make a 
Telescope giving a power of 36 times. 
With the directions accompanying these 
Lenses any bright boy can easily con- 
Struct a real Astronomical Telescope 
that would bring the moon and planets 
thirty-six times nearer our earth than 
they appear to the eye. We have only 





a limited number of these Lenses on 
hand. The price at which they are 
offered will soon exhaust cur stock. 


They are sold in New York City at $2 
a pair. For the next 30 days we offer 
these Lenses, with full directions for 
making the Telescope, at only §Q cents, 
postage paid by us. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass, 
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10 pkts. reliable Fiowe: Seeds 
SEEDS [8255.29 ec 
Ge Moon Flower, 10 th 


reds, 400 kinds, 1 
BOc. Bent and cheapest.  Beaut{rul Cata, tella how. 
J.J. BELL. Windsor, N.Y. 











row and cook, free. 


We want u reliable wonian Iu every 
County, to establish a Corset Parley 
9 for the'sale of Du. NicHors? Ci 
BRATED SritaL SPIN CLAkrS AND Consicre, 
{0,8 Per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
stock On consiguinent. $i Sample Corset free ace 
Aitfonally (see terms). Send is'cents postage for sanseay 
and terms Nichola & Co., % FE. ith Ste New York 


Three forms ot 
the Pittsburgh 
Lamp for every- 
body—one for 
reading, etc., 
that’s the little Savy 
one ; one for the: Sold ' 
dining room—tall enough to 
light the whole table—that’s 
the middle one; one to light 
the whole room. 

We'll send you a primer. 
Pittsburgh. Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 




















plain 

acts about Pearl. 
ene, and then give Pearhine a 
chance to prove them, by giv- 
ing it afair trial, Nothing else. 
will give the same result. It 
washes safely, as wellas surely; 
it cleans carefully, as well as 
easily. It is as cheapas soap 
and better. Anything that can 
be washed, can be washed best 
with Pearline, It lightens 
labor and does lightning work. 
As nearly as we can figure, 
about eight millions of women 
use it, Do you? You will 


sooner or later, 
Beware of imitations, 237 JAMES PYLE, N, 


Cvorer'sDaiuentinn 


“A Most Delicate Preparation.” 











DEvILED Ham Rou. 


Make some light, rather rich, pastry, 
roll thin and cut in squares of about 
four inches, Spread thin upon each 
square some of Cowdrey’s Deviled 
Ham, moistened with cream sauce or 
milk, leaving about one-half of an inch 
around the edge uncovered. Moisten 
the edges with cold water and roll 
each sheet of ham and pastry, com- 
pactly pressing the ends together. 
Brush over with white of egg and hake. 

Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipt 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mas: 











You 


failure. 
Five 


Our 


a feast. 


, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, | 
Gian Tome Temen, ducks Pens 
Vegetable, Beef, Pear! Tapioca. 


First-class grocers keep them, 


A sample can sent on rei 








5 Hours or 5 Minutes? 


nothing of the trouble to make a 
soup which, when served, is often a 


to heat a can of our soups made by 
French Chefs of world-wide reputa- 
tion, who make it their business. 


cleanly prepared, and cause a dinner to begin like 


the abore trade-mark on tne label, 
A campla can sont oriraeetpteot os ieee ona ete, 
‘ked in quart, pint and 4; pt. cans, and in 143 pint glass jars. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


West Broadway and Franklin St., New York City. 





need five hours, to say 


minutes only are required 


soups are carefully and 


‘ul of Game. Mulligatawny, Mock Tartle, 
Iida Salionuer Bou: Priavantee: Maceen Beets 


. but look out for imitations. 

















GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Note on a map what was the extent of the United 
States in 1789. 
Where was then the geographical centre of the country ? 
What was the first new territory gained ? 
Why and by what means was it acquired ? 
What territory has been gained since ? 
Learn why, when and how each piece was obtained. 
Where is now the country's centre ? 
——eeeeeeeeooo 








For the Companion. 


A REJOINDER. 


Why should you. deem my faith is gone, 
‘Because my locks are turning gray, 
mome and leprechawn, 
"Htania’s glad array ? 
"tis quite the other way. 


In pixie, 
‘and all 
‘With me 

For all around me, as T walk 
Through verdant tokens of the spring, 

I near the tasselled larches talk 
Of gifts the elves have toiled to bring. 

While nesting birds new love-notes singe 

Estrays from Wonderland they come, 

Each years despite what saiense tells 
2 Wwel-corniced cave and dom 

From Jewfower-born sprites endue their spell 

And everlasting summer dwells. 


By lake and woodland, sea and strand 
"All beauty of the year to be 
Is forged for us in ‘airyland, 
‘And, fashioned where we cannot see, 
For bird and beast, for flower and tree. 
‘While oftentimes Frost-qnomes are fain. 
‘When all the land is white with snow, 
To picture on each window-pane 
ForeshadowIngs of what months will shove 
‘When with all odorous hues they glow. 
And so I think that Life, not Death, 
‘Is always potent, always true | 
‘That, after we have stayed our breath, 
‘Love will its own fair germs renew 
And open Dreamland to full view! 


Joux MORAN. 


—_——_+er 
For the Companton. 


THE DAKOTAS. 


Scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
a great tract of land that soon will be a recollec- 
tion and a name only,—the great Sioux Reserva- 
tion,—little bands of devoted men have for many 
years been at work quietly, but effectively and 
‘unostentatiously. 

They have learned the various dialects of & 
complicated language—complicated because of 
the combination of signs and spoken words that 
cannot be reduced to any rule; they have healed 
the sick and bound up the hurts of the wounded ; 
they bave quelled tumults, braved death and 
preached the gospel, and now they stand trinmph- 
ant and revered, while over them and those whom 
they guide and teach waves the white banner 
whose only symbol is the Cross of Christ. 

To the missionaries and teachers of the Far 
Northwest—ranging in denomination from Cath- 
olic to Unitarian, but all animated by the same 


high purpose—is due, more even than to the sol- | 


dier, the pacification of the vanquished nation of 
the Dakotas. 

In the prosecution’ of their work what did these 
self-sacrificing men find? They found, once they 
had gained the Indian’s confidence, that he was 
not all vicious, violent and bloodthirsty. 

‘They found that, unlike his white brother, he 
never swore. He never took in vain the name of 
tho Great Spirit, nor even the names of any of the 
numerous subordinate deities to whom he be- 
lieved that the supreme God delegated supornat- 
ural powers. 

If he disliked a thing, he simply called it bad; 
{it it pleased him, it was good. To him whiskey, 
the curse of his kind, was mini-sica, bad water— 
only that and nothing more. 

‘The missionaries found also that the Dakota in 
general was a good husband, a loving father, and 
a faithful friend. Save as a stratagem of war, he 
scorned and abhorred a lie. 

He combined the attributes of a hero with the 
foibles, extravagances and follies of an over- 
grown boy. He was improvident, careless, in- 
consistent. 

With the toothache he would shed tears of 
anguish. Place him in the hands of his foes, let 
him be staked to the ground, ada fire kindled on 
hig breast, and the same man would die by the 
awful torture without a moan, chanting his death- 
song defiantly to the last breath. 

The Dakota was likewise found to be a com- 
munist, in the literal sense of the word. What- 
ever he had, belonged, and was cheerfully given, 
to any other member of the tribe. 

“Shall my brothers starve while I have abun- 
dance?” replied @ successful hunter to a white 
friend who suggested that he save his surplus 
meat against the scarcity of winter, instead of 
dividing it among his fellows. 

His liberality extended even to a foe. If an 
enemy entered his teepee, and so much as partook 
of a draught of water, his life was safe; for the 
Dakota laws of hospitality were sacred and in- 
violate. 

In religion, the teachings of Christ came to the 
red man as a beautiful explanation of his own 
vague but often sublime conceptions, and under 
the mild guidance of the wise and good, ho is 





adapting himself, slowly, it may be, to the spirit 


of the age, and accepting the restraints by which 





he is environed, with less of restiveness and fric- 
tion, because the force which impels him forward 
toward civilization is that of the soldier of the 
Cross instead of the soldier of the sword. 


+r 
NATURAL GAS AS FUEL. 


When natural gas was first employed for heating 
dwellings, severul years ugo, the devices for 
adapting it to stoves and grates were very crude, 
and the amount of gas consumed was correspond- 
ingly extravagant. The end of the pipe—from 
half an inch to an inch—was run into the stove or 
grate, a perforated iron burner was fitted upon it 
it right angles, and the cavity filled with broken 
fire brick, slag from the glass furnaces, door-knobs 
of porcelain, balls of fire-clay, or other substances 
that would radiate a great deal of heat. 


Frequently the bits of broken brick were white. 
wena as were the back and side walls of the 
yrates; or they were artistically done, in wuter. 
griors the gas lames neither emoking the one nor 
foleling off the other. After a time fire-clay was 
molded fato imitationa of logs of wood, the cut 
aiis of the loge, the cracks and knots and the bark 
ends Ofoss.on fr being imitated co successfully taat 
The results could scarcely be told from the real 
back-logs of olden times. 

‘These imitation logs were placed on large brass 
andirons, and when the flames were scen issuing 
from fissures, the illusion was complete to the 
fense of eight, and tothe sense of feeling, too, for 
sete Or ne okie roasted, the other aide froze,” ay 
Wied to be enld of attempts at keeping warm by 
the fireplaces of our granifathers. 

fut about a year age it began to be noticed that | 
the supply of gas was diminishing. People woke 
up on cold mornings to find only a sickly blue 
iikme languishing at the bottom of tae grate or 
Stove, where once had been a roaring furnace. 
They’ were assured that there was plenty of gas: 
ihat some temporary obstruction in the pipes had 
taused the shortage, and all would soon be right. 

‘And all was right as soon as the weather became 
warmer; but presently the gas companies were 
Tosisting that consumers should burn gas by meter, 
fnatead of paying so much for each fire, and con- 
suming all they pleased. This Initiated the eco- 
nomic stage of natural gas ure. 

Thyentors set thelr wits to work, and soon the 
market was flooded with all sorts ‘of devices for 
getting the largest amount of heat from a mint 

)Sium consumption of gas. The deep-set back-wall 
of the fireplaces built for coal were moved out, and 
the throats of the chimneys stopped up. 

Various metal heaters with reflecting surfaces and 
draughts arranged on scientific principles were 
made to set into the fireplaces, until a fire that for- 
merly required from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty feet of gas an hour could be made to do 
the same service with a consumption of but fifteen 
feet. When the price of gas was raised from ten 
cents to fifteen cents per thousand feet in Pitts. 
burgh inst winter, thousaads of economic gas 
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they went out to the grassy bank by the side of 

he river, and improvised a picnic. + 
the Tver the men had found a farm-house a mile 
ortwo away, and brought bread and ham; a few 
oF te other passengers opened their satchols and 
produced some dainty morsel. ‘The Jew bad potted 
Picken; a. Presbyterian minister, oranges; 
sicher passing had cheese. ‘There was but a little 
greachiarticle as it was handed around, but, there 
or S'abundance of good-will. They talked, told 
Horles, and one or two who had good voices Fang. 

When, late in the evening, the engine puffed and 
whistled, and the conductor shouted, “Al aboard : 
wtompany_of friendly companions crowded into 
the car, aid when they parted. 1 few hours later, 
tee cowith many bearty hand-shakes and a general 
exchange of good wishes. = 

“What good, kindly foiks they all were!" sald 
the grateful little mother. “But I believe if it had 
ur been for iy sick baby they would never have 
found each other out!” 

We are apt to forget that pain and sickness are 
keys to umllock the hearts of men toward each 
other. ‘The happy, prosperous man rarely knows 
ofthe depth ‘of tenderness which lies in, his 
frother’s bosom, ready to meet his call of need. 
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For the Companion. 


ILLUSIONS. 


The free, bright gold-mines of the sunset hills, 
ne freer, sweet promises that star the stems 
When quick-foot May her emerald garment bems 
With apple-blossoms ; diamond shower that fills 
Winter with white forgetfulness of iNl5— 
‘All cheats! Gold—dross ! May's imitation gems! 
‘And where are all the frail, suew diadems 
The world has wept away in'annual Fills? 


Yet has the Hand that framed our stately dwelling 
‘Hidden In beauty architrave and beam ; 

Pigced no black orb In hopeless heavens knelling, 
But azure arch With studded stars agleam ; 
irit voices keep on softly telling 

foubt the Doubter and to trust the Dream. 


CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 


And 5) 
To 
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HIS DIARY. . 


How many of the boys and girls who began the 
year fully determined to keep a diary have perse- 
vered to the present time? Not all of them, it is 
safe to eay. Too many would be able, even now, 
to match the experience of an old correspondent 
of The Companion. In journal-keeping, ag in 
many other things, it ia easy to “run well for a 
season.” 

I lately came across a little diary which was 
started, go matter how long ago, by a boy of ten 
years. "On the first day of the year he wrote: 

“Jan. 1.—Am going to keep a faithful record for 
this year. Papa eays it will be interesting for me 
to read when Lam aman. I suppose it will. It is 
a beautiful day. So bright and sunny. Had a two- 
bladed knife for a New Year's gift. Went skating 
with Charley Lyons. Fell and like to broke my 











| grates, ranges ‘and stoves were sold during the 
' Hirst cold epell. : 
\ one of the cheapest and most cheerful devices | 
|now in use is an adaptation of asbestos to fire 
| packs and radiating surface. A heavy cardboard, | 
coated with asbestos, Is perforated With rows of 
holes, from which are suspended fringes of skein 
asbestos, which becomes incandescent in the fume, 
and gives forth a beautiful, scintillating glow which 
imparts great cheerfulness to the npartinent, and | 
at the same time rudiates considerable heat. \ 

‘But by far the most economical thing te a small 
sheet.iron stove, not much larger than a man's silk 
hat. This 16 lined with copper, and sometimes 
filled with asbestos fibre, and is connected with 
the supply pipe by means of gum hose, so that it 
can be set In the iniddle of the room or near the 
wail, as may be desired. One such stove, consum. | 
Ing no more gas than an ordivary argand burner, | 
will heat a medium-sized room to a comfortable | 
\temperature, and reduce gas bills to proportions 
correspondingly comfortable. 
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| THE BABY. 
| It was the day express train on one of the great 
trunk lines of railway in the Middle States, filled | 
as usual with through passengers. They sat for 
the most part silent, each absorbed fn his own 
thoughts. There were two great rallway magnates, 
on their way to New York to consult about «| 
“deal there were commercial travellers with | 
thelr canvas vallses beside them; there were mer- | 
hantg, lawyers, farmers glancing over thelr note. | 
books, reading the papers, dozing; there was a 
\ richly dressed, supercilious-looking woman, who, | 
| with her child and maid, sat little apart from the | 
reat; there were chattering, giddy school-girls, an | 
old negro “aunty,” and asleep at the back of the 
car a bloated, shabby old man smelling of whiskey. 
| These people, gathered out of all classes, had no 
Intercourse; they looked askance and indifferently 
at each other. 


The train, with a shriek and a jar, came toa full 
' stop in the midst of the mountains. For a few 

minutes the passengers ent undisturbed, with the 
calm faith of the Anierican in the power of officials 
to set all things right. As the train continued sta- 
tionary, however, one man after another went out. 

‘They returned with tidings that a bridge had 

iven way, and that the train would be detained 
for twelve or fifteen hours. 

‘There was a general outcry of annoyance and 
yexation. It was near noon, every one wanted 
luncheon. Each man insisted that hia business was 
urgent and could not be delayed. One little woman 
in the corner, with a baby in her arms, began to 
weep unnoticed. The other women complained 
more or less loudly. For a few nitnutes, eve 
face was clouded, and the car was filled with a 
babel of angry voices. Presently somebody no- 
ticed the mother erying over her child, and spoke 

er. 

“Oh, my baby!” she sobbed. “It is sick, and J 
hoped to get home in an hour! I think it is dying!” 

here was a startled silence. Then an elderl; 
gentleman at the back of the car came forward. 
SI am, a physician,” he sald. ‘Let me see the 
hild.” 

It was dangerously ill, and in need of active 
treatment. ‘The haughty ‘woman who had hitherto 
heii herself aloof was the first to speak; she had 
a box of mustard plasters in her satchel, and she 
tore up her fine handkerchiefs for bandages. The 
old negro wonian quietly went out, kindled @ fire 
on roadside, and heated some water to giv 
child a hot bath. ee 

One woman knelt and chafed its feet; another 
made a bed for it with shawls. ‘The porter brought 
pillows; a Hebrew drummer, produced from his 

ag a bottle of Iaudanum, for which the doctor 
expressed a wish, and even the poor drunkard at 
the back of the car urged his flask of brandy on 
the mother, as being “ta first-rate medicine, ma'am.” 
He looked at the child for a minute and turned 
away. “I'm a poor loafer,” he sald, “but I kin 
feel for the baby as much as any of you. 

In the course of three or four hours the child 
was relieved, and fell into a sweet sleep. But 
before that time the passengers in the car had all 
become its nurses and kinsfolk. When it was out 

















of danger, and lying calmly in ite mother’s arms, 


head. “Charley tried to cut a pleeon’s wing on the 
ice, and ekinned his nose awfully. Went to enter- 
taiument inthe evening. No good, Went to bed. 

“Jan. 2.—Up at half-past six. Codfish balls for 
breakfast. I hate them. Went to school. | Got 
Kept in for not knowing grammar lesson. Went 
conating with the boys on Mount Bowdoin Hill. 
Great fun, Sprained my leg. Struck curbstone, 
and took awtul header in a snow-bank. No more 
to-da. 

Jan. 3.—Most the same as yesterday, only it 
was aritametic instead of grammar lesson that 1 
got kept in for. Had quarrel with Jimmie Lane, 
and shall never speak to him again. 

“Jan. 4.—Made up with Jim Lane. He had bag 
of chocolate drops. We traded knives, sight un- 









seen, and came out about even. Too tired to write 
more. 

“Jan. 6.—Raining. Traded back with Jim Lane, 
and he gave me lead-peneil to boot, To bed. 

“Jan. 





—Up at six. Snowing. Sleepy. 
Nothing to write. 
; 8:1 aint going to keep this diary any 
more. It don't pay.” 

‘The record ends here. 





er 


DESERVED RETALIATION. 


Over-shrewd lawyers often furnish their adver- 
saries with weapons. Even the cleverest of them 
have been put down in open court by equally 
ready witnesses. “Did you eee this tree that has 
been mentioned, by the ronielde?” an advocate 
inquired. 


“Yes, sir; 1 saw it very plainly.” 

“It was conspicuous, then?” 

The witness seemed puzzled by the new word. 
He repeated his former assertion. 

“What is the difference,” snee 
“between plain and conspicuous? 

‘But he was holst with hie own petard. The wit- 
ness innocently answered: 

“I can see you plainly, alr, amongst the other 
lawyers, though you are not a bit conspicuous.” 

In another {nstance, a blow directed against the 
character of a witness forcibly recotled. 

“You were in the company of these people?” he 

asked. 
‘Of two friends, sir.” 

“Friends! Two thieves, I suppose you mean.” 

“That may be 80,” was the dry retort; “they are 
both lawyer: 

‘The blow that destroys the effect of an adverse 
examination 1s occasionally more the result of 
accident than of conscious effort. In a trial, not 
Jong ago, a very simple witness was In the box, and 
after going through his ordeal was ready to retire. 
One question remained : 

“Now, Mr.—, has not an attempt been made to 
Induce you to tell the court a different story’ 

“A different story to what I have told, lr?’ 

“Yea; 1s It not so?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Upon your oath, I demand to know who the 
persons are who have attempted this.” 

“Well, slr, you've tried as hard as any of 'em,” 
was the unexpected answer. 

It ended the examination. 








the lawyer, 
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MEN FOR SAILS. 


To navigate a ship in a violent storm, with the 
danger on the one hand of drifting on merciless 
reefs, and on the other of golng down in the vortex 
of a typhoon, requires a high degree of skill and 
courage. Prof. John S. Sewall describes the thrill. 
Ing experience of the Saratoga when caught ina 
cyclone off the Gulf of Tonquin, and to windward 
of that immense tract of reefs and shoals known 
as the Paracels. 

As day wore on, al 
aitfulle’ume we were heading to the northward 
and eastward on the port tack. Though we were 
forging slowly ahead, we were drifting very much 
faster toward those fatal rocks. lt was decided to 


t the ship about, if possible, and run her out 
nie wider sea Toor 
@ Was got round on the starboard tack, a 
headed about southwest; but she made no Dereon 
tible headway. We watched the barometer. Are 
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ntre? Shall we go down in this 
If the typhoon is of great diam. 
tter, or 13 passing slowly, the wind must hold for 
fh long time, and there will be no escaping the 
Shoals, Inany case, we had Detter be on the port 









tack. 

‘Accordingly, preparations were again made for 
wating ship; But by this time she had become 
Unmanageable. She would not mind her hélm. In 
tite dilemma an expedient was adopted which T 
had read of, but had never expected to witness. 

‘The ship was under bare poles, and not a stitch 
of canvas could live on her fora moment. With a 
good deal of persuasion,—rome of it more fore 
fran suasion,—a hundred or more of the men we 
riven into the weather fore rigging, where they 
formed a dense mass, against which the hurricane 
drove with tremendous pressure. 
shed with spray, benumbed, whirled and 
jerked through the air by the writhing ship beneath 
them, held over the boiling caldron of watera, now 
on one aide and the next instant on the other, it 
was a miracle that every man of them was not 
snapped off and shot headlong into the sea. The 
helm was put hard up; but the poor ship seemed 
unable to make any further effort. 

Half an hour of anxiety had passed eluce the 
men crept into the rigging. At last she bexan to 
feel her helm and pay off. Slowly and painfully 
she swung around into the trough of the sea. 

‘Tt was A perilous moment. Would she roll her- 
self under and go down? But with a few tremen- 
dous lurches she shook herself clear of the im. 
mense masses of water on her di and rose 
heavily and wearily on the next wave. When she 
was fairly round on the pert tack, it was found 
that the change had come. ‘The wind was veering 
to westward, the storm was rapidly passing. By 
eleven o'clock It was safe to make sail, and crippled 
fe she was, the Saratoga did her best to craw! out 
of the dread neighborhood where she had so nearly 
met her doom. 
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ONE MOR 





The man who is always prying into the private 
concerns of other people would be an unqualified 
nuisance, but for the fact that he 1s sometimes 
amusing and lends himself readily to caricature, 
as in this sketch from the Chicago Tribune. 


“Goin? fur, mister?” 

The question was asked by nosed, thin 
Hpped man with pointed chin.whiskers, a slouch 
hat and a hungry expression of countenance. He 
was resting his elbows on the seat in front of him, 
Which seat was occupied by a passenger ina gray 
check suit. 

The passenger addressed turned partly around, 
took a look at his questioner, and replied: 

“Yes Lam going to ‘Nashville, down in Tennes- 
see. My business there 1s to sell four shares of 
Dank stock, dispose of my Interest in a farm of 
eighty acres ten mniles from the city, and invest the 
proceeds in # clothing establishment on North 
Bherry ‘Street. 1 am from Beardstown, Cass 
County, Mlnois. 

“"T got on the train there at 9.35 this morning. | Tt 
was forty-five minutes bebind time. My tleket 
Cost me eleven dollars and sixty-five cents. I shill 
take the sleeper when the sun goes down. Had 
my dinner about an hour ago. Paid seventy-five 
cents for it. ‘This cigar cot me ten cents. Ihave 
been a smoker for about thirteen years, 

“My name is Chauncey McConnell. 1 am thirty- 
nine years old, have a wife and four children, 
came originally’ from Harrodsburg, Kentucky, am 
am a member of the Congregational Church. 1 
was formerly a druggist, but sold out to a man 
named. Treadway, and I'am not in any business 
now. Iam worth perhaps ten thousand dollars. 
My father was a cooper, and my grandfather was 
a gea-captain. 

“My wife's name was 
Her father was a surveyor. 
about her family. We live in a two-story frame 
house, and the children have all had the mumps, 
chicken-pox and measles. When J reach Nashville 
1 expect to atop at the Maxwell Ilo 

He stopped. The long-nosed man regarded him a 
moment With interest, and then asked, in a queru- 
lous, dissatisfled way 

“What did yer great-grand father lo fur a lvin’?” 














Carr before I married her. 
That's all I know 














THAT WAS ALL. 


The masculine mind 1s not always readier to 
grasp a situation than is the feminine. Women 
are said to be unbusiness-like, and yet they are 
sometimes able to smile at the unpracticality dis- 
played “over the way.” A young lady one day 
went to inquire about the price-list to be observed 
ata certain hall during the approaching season of 
a celebrated lecturer. About thirty people were 
standing in line to buy tickets for an inferior but 
popular course, and he took her place with them. 


On reaching the box-oflice, she made her inquiry, 
and the ticket-seller answered, hastily, pushing her 
a programme, “The fifth page of this will tell 
you.” 

‘Leaving the line, she turned to the page In ques- 
tion, and found that, although it gave the ordinary 
prices of seats, it did not say whether an advance 
Would be made in the case of the one eminent 
speaker. 

‘Meanwhile twenty more people had taken their 
places before the window, and almost at their head 
was a young man of her uicquaintance. He would 
golve her dificulty, and she need not wait her own 

urn. 

“Would you be willing to ask what the prices 
will be for Mr. S—?” she enld, approaching him. 

“Certainly, certain 

“] shall be so much obliged !” 

His opportunity came, and presently he turned 
and approached her, his face animated by a con- 
sciousness of kindness performed. 

“He says the prices will be just the same,” was 
the cheerful announcement, “only higher!”” 
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MAGNANIMOUS. 


It isacommon human falling to feel an unres- 
sonable impulse to punish any innocent person we 
may happen to meet, when things are going wrong 
with us. No such mean-spirited anger was cher- 
ished by this sorely tried Louisiana gentleman. 


“We had an hour to wait at a railroad junction in 
Louisiana,” says 8 writer in the Albany Argus, 
“and four or five of us sat down in the shade on 
the edge of the platform, and hung our legs over. 

“While we were talking, a man with a rope in his 
hand, evidently looking for a stray mule, came out 
of thie bushes opposite us, and stood looking up 
and down the track. 

“By and by he directed his 
but we didn't mind him until 

“¢You all, there!” 

“<-Well?? queried one. 

“Hist up yer feet!” 

“We ‘h'istéd,’ without waiting to ask why, and 
then looked down to sec a big rattlesnake just 
colling himself for a strike. 

“A handy grindstone was dropped on the snake 
and when some one thanked the native he ealled 

1 


Fare toward our feet, 
¢ drawled out: 





‘Some men who hev lost a mule and hunted fer 
him three days would hev been onery about it, but 
thar’s nothin’ mean about me.’”” 
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For the Companton. 


DAISY’S CALENDAR.—IV. 


This A-p-r. is for April Fool :-— 
Just season it well with the Golden Rule, 

And there's plenty of 
fun from sun to 
sun 

For every one at home 
and at school. 

It stands for the dear 
little violets, too, 

Allof the truest, bluest 
blue; 

For Httle pink darlings 

under the leaves; 

spattered win- 

dows and dripping 

eaves; 

For mud to mix into 
elegant pies; 

For fuzzy chicks with 
their beady eyes; 

For early gardening 
far and near; 

For the workers gay 
on Arbor Day; 
For the lovely April, 
Daisy, my dear. 


For 
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For the Companton. 
HOW LELAND WAS 
APRIL FOOLED. 


Leland had tried 
everybody in the 
house by turns. 

He had dressed up 
the hat-rack to look 
like a burglar, to fool 
grandma; he had 
slipped grandina’s 
spectacles into papa’s 
spectacle-case to fool 
papa; he had hidden 
cvok’s gridiron, and 
pinned a big poster to 
Cousin Lizzie’s gown. 
But in that well - 
ordered household it 
seemed impossible to 
fool anybody. 

“Leland,’' said 
grandma sternly from 
the top of the stairs, 
before the little boy 
had time to say so 
much as “Apml—,” 
“Leland, go right 
down and put those 
ridiculous coats and 


Coal, tin, and 


things in their proper = 


places, and move the 
rack back into the 
corner where it be- 
longs.”” 

And, disappointed 


and crestfallen, the Flowers 
little boy obeyed. . 
“Where is Master Darley and corn, 


Leland ?"’ called Jane 
from the kitchen. 
“And would you send 
him right here to go 
ont into the yard and 
get me the gridiron 
out of the limb of the 
apple-tree where I saw 
him hide it a minute 
ago ?’” 

“Where's Leland ?”” 
called papa. ‘Leland, 
what have you been 
up to? Don’t you 
know that if I can’t 
find my glasses it will 
take me a good two 
hours to get my eyes 
fitted to another pair, 
and spoil my fore- 
noon’s work ?** 

Papa spoke grave- 
ly ; and with a deject- 
ed air Leland returned 
the missing glasses. 

Very slyly he slipped 
behind the chair 
where Cousin Lizzie 
sit scanning the forty lines of Virgil that made 
her day’s lesson; very carefully he caught the 
bent pin into the folds of her gown. And he was 
just going to say ‘‘April fool! 
Lizzie screamed : 

“Leland Wells! yon’ve stuck that pin right 
into my back. Take it away, this minute!" 
and again poor Leland obeyed. 

There was nobody left but the cat. 


The darkies 


Leland 


fair to fool pussy, who knew nothing about dates 
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Give up the Freaclire the 
The mines are dug 
In the earth so deep. 
‘Tis there that silver 
And gold do sleep. 
Copper and iron. 
And diamonds fine 


Ye broad green meadows, so 
Oh, ye have many a treasure rare, 
the loveliest, 


Ye broad green meadows, so fresh and fair, 
Oh, ye have many a treasure rare. J 


when Cousin ; 





and couldn't understand it she were fooled ever 
so much; but, as nobody else would submit, he 
thought he would try just one little trick on 
pussy. 

Jane was busy broiling the steak, but not so 
busy but that she saw Leland prepare a saucer 
full of very thick, milky-looking soapsuds. 

“Are you going to blow bubbles, Master 





Leland ?”’ asked Jane, innocently. 

“Perhaps I will, 
with a blush. 

Jane said no more; but a moment after, when 
Leland went out to look for pussy, she set the 
saucer of soapsuds in the pantry, and placed an- 
other saucer, full of sweet new milk, in its place. 





by and by,” replied Leland 








rubies. 


All come from the mine... - 4 
Give up. ye Mines, so dark snd dea : 
Give up the treasure ‘hat close ye keep, 


fresh and fair, 


Oats. wheat and clover tops, 
Berry and thorn, 

Grass for the flocks and herds, 
Herbs for the sick, <- 
Rice, too, and cotton, 


sae, werd 
do pick, * 


“Kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty!” called Leland. 
Then Leland carried the saucer of milk into the | 


rd, and watched to see what kitty would do 
with a breakfast of soapsuds. 

To his great surprise she began to eat at once, 
and did not stop till she had licked the last drop 
from the saucer. | 

“Well, you're a queer kitty !’’ he said at last. 

Just then he spied Jane's face at the window. 





ine 








“How do you like to be fooled * ’ said Jane. 
“It’s April fool to yourself this time, for sure, 
there isn'ta better drop of milk in the house than 
that Miss Puss has been drinking.” 

Poor Leland! he felt very foolish, and it didn't 
make him feel a bit better when pussy came rub- 
bing her head against his legs, as much as to say: 

“You are a good boy; my breakfast was very 
nice, and I thank you for it.”” 

But Leland’s own breakfast was ready now, 
and he ran into the dining-room to eat with papa. 

“What time is it, Leland?” asked papa; “look 
on your watch, please, and see."* 

“It’s a dumb watch,” said Leland, 
doesn’t keep time.’” 


“end it 



















The foresi 


The cars 


Bow down, green Forest 


rere 3 


On each 
Should we not, 
~ At our Mother's 





= Since earth and air, and 





“But look at it and sec!"’ papa still imsisted. 
So Leland took hold of the little brass chain and 
pulled the watch out of his pocket. But—what 
did it all mean? The dumb watch was gone, and 


in its place was a real silver watch, a tiny Water- | 





bury, that ticked and kept time just like papa's. 


“April fool!” “April fool!” “April an 


came from all round the table. 


How gay and happy everybody looked; even 
admitted to himself that it did not seem quite | She was smiling so broadly that he could see all Jane, who had just brought in the cocoa, gave | answ 
her dimples, and most of her teeth. 


_Teland such a good-natured little tap as she 


Bow down, green Torest so fair and good . 
Bow down, green Forest and give us wood! 
gives us tables, 
The forest gives us chairs. 
The bureau and the sideboard, 
The flooring and the stairs, 
The ships that skim the ocean, 
in which we ride, 
The’ crib in which the Baby sleeps. 
Drawn close to Mothers side. 
so fair and good, 
Bow Sow green Forest and give us wood! 


0 Seu, with billows so bright, so blue, 
Full many a gift we ask of you. 
Corals, yes and sponges, 
Clams and oysters too, 

And the radiant pearl drop 
The oyster hides from view, 
The fish we eat for dinner, 
The shells upon the shore. 

The whale bone for our Mothers gown, 
All these and many more, 

O Sea, with billows so bright, so ble, 
Full many a gift we ask of you, 


So earth and air, so land and sea, 
Give kindly gifts to you and me. 
Should we not be merry. 
Gentle.too. and mild, 

= When the whole wide earth doth wait 
little rae ? 


Praise our Heavenly Father, 
“Thank him lovingly ? 

land and sea, 
> Give kindly gifts to you and me: 
Since earth and air, and sea and land, 
“Come from our. Heavenly Fathers hand 


PERCH 








sabsed him that he laughed outright; and papa 
said, with his plcasantest smile: 

“I hope my little son will remember that it is 
better, even on the First of April, to make people 
happy than to make them unhappy.” 

“I do remember it,” said Leland; “and after 
this I’m only going to fool people with pleasant 
8’prises.”” ipa Wurrp.e Benitam. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1 
ANAGRAM. 


The omitted words 
are formed from thore 
omitted from last line. 


I'm glad I’ve remem. 
bered the date of 
this day, 

Which children de. 
lightedly # # @ «. 
When last forgot it, T 
made up my mind 
To remember next 
time without* * * *. 


For It cost me a walk 
ofa mile and more, 
Quite over the top of 
the # ees; 
And if should all my 
adventures relate, 
A twenty-page book 
I should + # « «. 


Suffice it to say,—at the 
close of that day 
Brother Jack said,— 
wy dear, if you 
wisl 
Translating the words 
which “a French. 
man would use, 
T will call you an 
Been eee. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 
24 letters. 


Would you know what 
they say in the 
Jewish schools, 

Of the 2, 3, 4, 6, 6 

11, 





3 i, 
is was 19, 5, 18, oY 
10, 14, 21, 

When floods o’er all the 
earth did fi 

And Nouby Oe 
18, 13, 14 20, 17,7, 9 
the 15, wh ii, 

Longed for the time to 

iisembark 

‘Twas then he sent a 

1, 21, 7, 18, 13, 14 


love 

Which found no rest 
the waves above, 

But when she could no 
longer 17, 22, 10, 6, 

She turned io, 4, 1, 
18,13 2, 13, 4, 7 her 
home. 

A bootlesa errand 
“twas to her, 

On the first day of 
Noah’s year, 

Which corresponds to 


10, 16, 17, 12, 23° x, 
12, 17, 24,'4, 

10, 24° 15, 19,'23 men 
know who are well 
versed 

In Hebrew lore. And 
so they say 

That 10. “23,19 who 
ana .orget the 


2, 16, e 18 some boot. 
less errand sent, 
Shall learn, 15, 4 23, 
10, 24, 4, just why 
they went. 


Answers to Puzzles. 
in Last Number. 


——s 1, Easter Sunday. 


2 A chicken in an 
egg. 


3. Easter Sunday at 
Rome is always cele- 
brated with elaborate 
ceremonials. St. 
Peter's is richly deco- 
rated for the occasion. 
The Pope officiates this 
day at mass with great 
pomp. He is borne in. 
to the church seated in 
his crimson chair of 
state, which rests upon 
the shoulders of twen- 


4 ty men in white robes. 

n quiet, ¥ le wears the ara or 
tri le crown, and enor. 

ah ee, mdus fane are borne 


beside him. A fter the 
ceremony of mass he 
appears upon a bal- 
cony and pronounces 
a benediction upon the 
people assembled. On 
the evening of Easter 
Sunday, the dome and 
other extreme parts 
of the outline of St. 
Peter's are beautiful 





ly iluminated — with 
lamps. 

4. 

REPrROVE 
Evpos 1A 
SPrpINousS 
UNBLEST 
REsrirReE 
REecovVER 
EX PRE5 8 
CHATEAU. 
Ture KEN 
PENsTEAD 
OVERSEA 
Nunpouprry 


vals ia governed grammatically by of, 
n, Easter, governs the date of other mi 





Dle churel festivals. 


1 2 3 
Queen of Festivals. 








6. Rolling Exgs on Easter Monday; partial 
gondolier, stag, lemon, rye, +1 
7. Hare (hair). 
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uth’s Companion is an {llustrated weekly 

The eet a page its subscription price Is $1.79 
a year, payment In advance. ‘ ‘ 

‘Twel or sixteen pages are often given Its sub- 
serdbers in a single weekly issue ‘of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.i5—are a gift to the subseribers from the 
blishers, 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. is es 

nt for The Companion, when sent by 

Paymenhould be made Int Post oMice Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money In a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters ‘whenever requested to 
do 80, 

7 should never be sent through the mail. | Ttis 

Ser ee gure cocwear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 

ontal Notes tusileet them at any Moncy-order Post: 
omite, and. If lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
‘who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription ts paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
Must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes: 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion. 


THE GROWING AGE. 


The brain of # child is proportionately much 
larger than an adult’s, but of much softer consist- 
eney, and its conyolutions are not complete until 
the seventh year. ‘This is one of the reasons why 
early study is dangerous. 

‘The child’s heart beats much more rapidly than 
that of an adult, and the growth of the heart, in- 
stead of being regular, like the growth of the body 
asa whole, is accomplished by fits and starts. ‘The 
more rapid action of the heart venders the child 
peculiarly liable to fever, and the liability is fur- 
ther increased by his weaker vital resistance. 
Hence childhood is the special season for scarlet 
fever, measles, whooping-cough, and other similar 
complaints. 

The irregularity of the heart's growth may give 
rise to disturbances of the organ of a seemingly 





dangerous character, but with proper care they | 


will pass away as the heart attains its full develop- 
ment. Such proper care includes ample nourish- 
ment, suflicient sleep, and the avoidance of special 
strain. 

‘The season of rapid growth and development, 
say between the ages of ten and twenty, needs 
particular attention. Nature is then at work, as it 
never will be again, in building up the tissues and 
developing the nervous sensibilities. This is the 





period which makes the largest demands for an | 


outdoor life, for pure air, sunlight, active exercise, 
abundance o1 nutritious food, a vigorous digestive 
tract, a ready assimilation, and an active elimina- 
tion of waste 

It is the period of study and ambition, as well as 
of a wisdom that thinks itself wiser than itis. The 
increasing mental activity needs to be regulated 
by experienced teachers and considerate mothers, 
lest the brain be worked at the expense of other 
organs and tissues. 

Duller minds should not be foreed to keep step 
with those which are naturally more active, and 
the influences of the home and the school.reom 
should be tranquilizing and adapted to evoke the 
kindlier feelings. Fretful parents and scolding 
teachers may doa life-long injury during this sus- 
ceptible period. 

Itisa period when neither study wor night ex- 
citements should interfere with sleep; when dime 
novels do their worst work; when mothers need 
to know what their children read, and to be their 
confidential counsellor in all delicate matters; 
when the use of tobaceo is specially perilous, 
Almost surely giving rise to affections of the heart, 
aud when spirituous liquors and all opiates are 
peculiarly pernicious. 
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For the Companion, 





SUN-SPOTS. 


For several years the sun has been ina quic 
condition, his surface being comparatively ty 
Ivom spots, and his prominence. of comparatively 
lufrequent occurrence and i itieant proper 
tons. ‘The great luminary has been passing 















tirough his minimum sun-spot period; for the | 


spot-producing activity of the sun ie governed by 
Jaws that the close observation of the last two cen- 
turies has Interpreted, while observers are atill 
groping after the cauxe of the spots themselves. 
It takes about eleven years to complete a sun. 
spot cycle, though the Intervals are irregular. 
le includes a maximum and a minimum 
|, which are alvo irregular. The spots vary 






greatiy in numver. During some cycles the sun’s 
face Is never free from them; during others it is 
unmuarred fur days, and even for months. Ae the 
last maximum pertod occurred about 1881-82, it 1s 


time to anticipate a recurrence of solar activity, 


and recent obvervations show that the activity has 


already begun. 


Enormous fluctuations are taking place on the | husband, “What a 
surface of the wun, and will Le followed for the | Dorsare alck now! 
two or three coming years by spots of every 


ng of 


variety. There will be normal spots, cons: 

















nes on the sun's 





to two 7 





tion is mostly contin 
surface, between fh 
latitude north and soul 

Other signs of solar agitation follow in the wa 














as rosy protuberances, rise from the sun’s Lorder, 
like torigues of flame, sometimes to the height of 
hundreds of thousands of mil 
witness to the disturbed state of the sun, for 
ras flash in the heavens, magnetism reach 
greatest point of oscillation, 
on its most brilliant manifestations. 

‘The sun-spot periodicity is a subject of univer- 
sal interest, and little has been sounded of its 
unfathomable depths. It is known that the cycle 
is completed in about eleven years, containing a 
maximum of activity and a minimum of quies- 
cence; that the spots are cayities in the solar pho- 
tosphere, filled with gases or vapors cooler than 
the surrounding portions; that the spots move with 
a varying velocity, and that the spot-producing 
activity has a direct influence on the magnetism 
and electricity of the earth. 

‘The cause of the sun-spots, and the nature of the 
mysterious tie that binds together the disturbed 
sun and our planet, are among the problems of 
the future. 
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VERY CAREFUL. 





ike many admirable people,” writes & corre. 
spondent, “our Biddy had but one fault. She was 
tidy, honest and obliging, but she would put kero- 
sene on the fire. Her mistress had remonstrated 
In vain, and one morning entered the kitchen in 
time to see her with the oil-can tilted at a danger- 
ous angle over a grate where there were still a few 
sparks. 


“Now, Biddy, stop at once!” cried she, indig- 
nantly. “How oiten have I told you not to use a 









drop of oil on the fire?’ 

Oh, sure, ma’am,' said Biddy, as she reluc 
tantly set down the can, ‘it niver yet did anybody 
| harm.” 





““There are accidents every day from the care. 
less use of kerosene.’ 

“Ah, yis, ma'am, but not when a body's careful 
like me!” But folks is that afraid of having it used! 
Why, Mrs. Windsor, at me last place, locked up 
the can for fear I'd’ get at it! I remiember that 
iorning well, for we'd all had a bit of a trigh 

“Why were you frightened?” 

“Well, ye see, ma'am, that morning I'd put on 
adbrop too much, and it’ blew all the stove covers 
off, and split the flreboard!” 
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A LIVING ROPE. 


Quick thought and prompt action in time of 
danger have averted many an otherwise fatal ueei- 
dent, as is well illustrated in wha r being 

(a case of drowning last winter, A dozen be 





| were skating on a pond, when one of them brok 
| through the ice, and the next moment was strug- 
| gling in the wate 





| The accident occurred near th 
pond; there was no house near 
| could’run tor help; no rope whic 
to their unfortunate companion, 1 
stick of any kind. For a minute'th 
huddled together, watching the poor boy's = 
sles in the und his futtle efforts to hold 
himself up by grasping the treacherous te 
Suddenly David Small threw himself, tace down, 
upon the ic ied, “Quick! Shove me up to 
the edge. John, you lie down and get hold of my 
fect, and Si, you get hold of his. I'll catch hold of 
| Rob; and wiien T give the signal, the rest of you 
(fellows grab Si and haul us out of this 
| ‘The brave boy took the post of danger himself, 
| the oth 





mniddle of the 
n the boys 





































rs followed his directions, and when he 
had securely grasped Rob the signal was given. AI 
hands pulled with a will, and the drowning boy 
was saved. 
a 
HE LOVED SAUSAG 
A correspondent sends from Miebigan a true 


story of a farmer's dog who has been found guilty 
of obtaining goods under false preten 
He is extremely fond of 





usages, and has i 







mouth. 
ay he appeared at the bu 
ing his master’ Q 















ng the i 
y came, 
ed With ty 





Mi the next tin 
per n his 
uble to look atit. "Phe paper 

















blank, and further investigations’ showed Uh 
whenever the dog felt a eraving for sausaze he 
looked round fora piece of paper, and trotted off 
to the butcher’ 
The farmer is something out of pocket, but 
of his dog's Intel 





=the account by bosstin 
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CTS AND EXCELLENCIES. 





ton Transeript hears of a seluol-boy 
us found out, what all of us fine out <voner 
that single tule 
than many excellencies. 

“I am sorry, Henry," said Uncle Geor; 
you exhibit 80 little’ proficiene, o; 














THE YOUTH’S 
an umbra ina Deniiaibeas and spots irregular in 


form or gathered in groups. The sizes of the spots 
vary from five hundred miles to fifty thousand 


em 
are often large enough to OLD FASHIONED oe ae ional 
gt Pasa . 


degrees and forty degrees of 


ke more rubber 
of the sun-spots. Gigantic solar eruptions, known than the New “Makes,” 


‘The earth bears will last 5 or 6 years. 





‘ind electricity tkes BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., 
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Hammoquette Reclining Chairs, 


IT IS THE BEST Reclining, Resting, 


White Teet 
ceous Dentifrice” whitens and pre 


Brown's Camphorated Sapon' 
rves the teeth.(Ad 














miles or more, and the OU os leopine: 
be visible to the nakea eye. They may last fora leecarm s Wate Gnade, 
few days, or for weeks or months. ‘Their distribu. Rubber Garden Hose MAXIMUM OF COMFORT. MINIMUM. OF EXPENSE. 


; Our catalogue, showing hundreds of testimonials 
is the Best from delighted purchasers, sent on application, 


because it contains Address LOVELL MFG. CO., Ltd., Erie, Pa. 
Mention this paper. 
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PLANTING 
FLOWERS 


SOME HINTS. 
. ¥, Flower-planting over 
and Packing. ja Don't Hurry, (visi otourtroad 
SAN FRANCISCO. country, prospers until after June. Consider 
your plans, and when ready, plant freely 
there are many varieties to choose from; 
plant thickly and the weeds will have no 
place; plant for sunshine, for shade, for 
hardiness, for color, for fragrance, for 
cutting; and your beds and borders will 
be ayoy till snow flies. QUR NEW GUIDE, 
124 pages, FREETO ALL,describes and offers 
the Plants, Bulbs and Seeds to do it suc- 
cessfully. Our new Monthly Magazine 
“Success with Flowers,"’ 25 cents a year, 
wiil show the way—Sample copies free. 


ORDERS_BY MAIL POSTPAID, Safe ar- 
rival Guaranteed to all Post Offices. 


: 

5 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO : 
i WEST GROVE, PA. & 


op co 8 







and with care 





INSIST on getting Our Hose, marked 
(16-CENT BLUE BRAND) on every length. 
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Phaetons SED FARM FENCE 


is} Weare making a specialty of 
| fine four passenger Phaetons 
©) and Surreys. Our styles are 


0) the latest, workmanship the 
“3! best, and prices correct. 

Our Webicles include a large line of yy, 
one and two seat Carriages, Two Wheel- 9 
ers and Carts, both painted and natural 
wood finish, Catalogue and complete Sfe 
price list mailed free to any address. “¥ | 





Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 


SYRACUSE. N.Y. Hardware Dealers, or write 
BRADLEY & CO,sfseeecess Yoni  sengwick BROS. £0. Richmond, Ind. 








pETUAL % 
PERT BLOOMING; 


PIARDY CLIMBE 


2° ARYW 





. that ‘This Kose was raised and named by George Washington over 100 years ago and is described in (iis Mount 
y in orthography. | Vernon Guide Book: itis the only hardy ‘perpe tual bicoming ciimber known. and a plant of it will produces 
‘hat letter you wrote to Mr. Brown the other lay | Wore than twico as many flowers as any other rose. It will commence blooming almost as soon as planted 


‘had so many misspelled words that itect the whole | 884 produce hundreds, andeven thousands of elerant flowers the frst summer. ‘Either in the garden or in 














ee - 7 pots itis full of bloom at all times, the flowers growing fi t clusters—often 60 or 100. Ne 
_ciuntngsroom Ig roar Herel fil elutrauabfuve ie int ra ogarsthutecy Tractance Gust bent lag td pitied 
; ‘m'* said Henry. ‘That's just the way in like the finest Tea Roses. Perfectly hardy, and will grow up over a door, gate or window, and always full of 
| this world. There were a good many words in bloom from early Spring until late Autumi It is the most wonder ful rose in cultivation, and was first intro- 


j tha letter that I know were epelled Hght, but of | duced by us last year, and we are headquarters for genuine stock. Fine plants for immediate blooming, b 


course 1 get no credit for that.” 





mail, postpaid. guaranteed to arrive in good condition, 80 cents each; 4 fo: 12 or for 0 cents we will mi 
the Rose, 1 Giant Fairy Lily andl G« Yelk lt. 
ove for #00" ds Tollows: Selanum oranditers, tras @ Rare New Plants at 300 


each, or 
Manettia Vine, Rainbow 





















tus. Great Spider Lily and Butterfly Orchid. Each 1s a gem of rare beauty. 
a ALSO THE FOLLOWING EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL POSTPAID: 
BENEVOLENT. 32 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, Nowering bulbs, 25e.) 4 Superb New Grapes, including Niagara, SOc, 
ew Double Pearl Tuberoses “"' Bhe. | & Grand Lilies, § sorts. including Auratuia, 50e. 
By cil: the kinulese heated (ot ‘aa eomettines ca: § Rare Chrysanthemums, sorts named, Boe | 6“ Cactt. different sorts named, Boe. 
- y 5 Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, named, % Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, all different. 50c. 
things that, without explanation, sound rather ‘The above 8 collections and One Mary Washington Rose, by mail, postpaid, for only $8.00. 


| queer. 


Tt was one of the best of women who said to her| —_ issued, (128 pages. hundreds of elegant i i 
Rian te re issued, es, hundreds.of elegant engravings, Stipple Lithogfaph Covers and 6 large colored plate: 


“Why ?" was the surprised query. 


i “Because, if they were, I could send them some FREE. A‘ 


of this nice’ jelly,” was the complacent answer. 





OUR BLUE CATALOGUE, cine hcitis fitanre: AND Rail PAUISO, Ts the dese eter 











Wi 
retables and Fruits, notably: O1 Wi 
Here etn ht Sar ar Wat Pane oy Maw fling een. nee eras 
anc lowering shrul Cate 
pillbe sent for only TEN CENTS, or if you order anyuning Hore offered and ask for a Catalogue it will bo sent 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 
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A SURPRISE! 





The Gem Tin-Type Camera and Outfit. 


A New Industry. 


The Youth’s Companion family is a large one. 
are numbered by the hundreds of thousands. 

‘Tux Companion believes not only in providing its family with the best of read- 
ing, but it seeks to encourage and develop a mechanical taste among its young 
readers. To this end Ta Companion employs mechanical experts whose entire 
time is given to the work of experiment and ef developing amateur industries. 


A Difficult Task. 


Some months ago our experimental department took in hand a difficult task. 
The successful result of the effort is here illustrated. 

No wonder you are surprised at this mysterious-looking six-eyed Camera. 
Listen and we will tell you all about it. 

It’s the first Tin-Type Camera ever made for the use of boys and girls. The 
cut illustrates the Camera at two-thirds its actual size. It is made in the best 
and most thorough manner, and ought to last a lifetime. 


The Outfit 


consists of the Six-Lens Tin-Type Camera with complete Outfit and instructions 
for taking tin-type portraits. Included with the Outfit, we give 24 Gem 
Mounts, 1 Gem Tin-Type Album, 1 Package Sensitized Plates 
(which will make 36 pictures), 1 Graduate, 1 Sheet Ruby Fabric, 2 
Bottles of Developer, 1 Box Hyposulphite, 1 Tray, 1 Manual. 

Any boy or girl of ordinary intelligence can learn to take tin-type portraits, 
and thus be able to earn sums of money in an easy and delightful way. 


Its bright boys and girls 





Exchanging Tin-Types. 


At the present time the exchanging of tin-types among both children and 
adults has become very popular. The possession of a tin-type Camera will 
enable a person to take advantage of this demand. 

The art of taking tin-types is remarkably simple, You have only to “expose” 
the plate in the Camera, then “develop,” “fix,” dry and mount the tin-types, 
the whole process not requiring more than eight minutes. 





With our Outfit, six tin-types can be made at one exposure, and can be produced at a cost of leas than one 
cent each. This low cost of production will allow a generous margin for profit on all tin-types sold. 
We know that you will wonder how we can afford this Camera and Outfit at such a low price. 
membered that when an artite is made in large numbers and supplied direct, a low price is possible. 
was made in small numbers and sold through the jobber and retailer, its price would be not less than $5 each. 


Two Watches 


may look alike on the outside; it’s the 
inside that tells the story. Two tele 
scopes may look alike on the outside — 
they may both be called “Achromatic,” 
but it’s the inside that tells the story. 


The Inside 


of our Telescope is here illustrated 
closed. You can ree that lenses are lo- 
cated at A BC D E— five lenses in all. 

The lens A is achromatic. It is com- 
pored of two lenses in one—one made 


from flint, and the other from crown ginss, s0 ground and fitted as to make one lens. 
matic Telescopes so extensively advertised have but two plain lenses, one located at A and the other at E. 

Our Telescopes are made to our especial order by one of the 
We guarantee each instrument to be absolutely faultless. Although the duty on Telescopes bas 
been increased, we shail not advance the price this year. Both of the Telescopes are encased in French Morocco. 


We hope that this explanation will be clear to all. 
best Paris makers. 


The Chicago Target Air Rifie. 
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How the Cun Works. 


The cut illustrates a sectional view of this powerful Air Gun. By forcing back the Plunger, the Spiral Spring is 
compressed into a amall space, and the rear curve of the Plunger is caught by the Trigger, holding the Spring in | Rifle, we have decided to make our subscribers a 
position, The Dert or Bullet is now inserted. By pulling on the Trigger the Plunger is released, and the Spring very special offer. 
forees the Plunger forward with great power. The air in the chamber rushes through the small barrel of the Gun, | 


driving the Dart before it with the speed of a bullet. 


It is a boy’s Gun, yet men and women are enchanted with It. No powder or capa. No noise. Not dangerous to Bullets and Directions, for only one new name. Price, $1.25. Post- 
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Given for two new names, and 50 cts. additional. 


Tin-Type Portraiture 
































at home will now become a pleasant and profitable home industry. The 
little illustrated M. given with the Outfit contains complete direc- 
tious for arranging the light and handling the plates. A few trials or 
experiments will show to the amateur the method of tin-type por- 
traiture. Practice will then enable a person to master the art and 
produce beautiful results. 
Gem Tin-Type Album. 

With each Outfit we include a Gem Tin-Type Album. To the three 
boys or girls who, previous to July 1, 1891, shall send usa Gem AJbum 
containing the 6 best tin-types taken with the Gem Camera, we will 


give: Ist, $6.00; 2d, $4.00; 3d, $3.00 i 
The pleasure and profit which 
Camera is remarkable 


Cash. 
an be developed by this 
Every person who owns a 





SIX TIN-TYPES TAKEN AT ONE EXPOS( 





Harvard should have this valuable Outfit. The Tin-Types takeo with this Camera are larger by fully one-lia.f than 
those taken by Hoston professionals. The Gem Mounts given with the Outfit are made in assorted styles and colors. 
Remember, ve give the Camera and the entire Outfit all ready for work, for only two new names, and 60 cts. 
additional. We offer it for sale for only @3. Postage and packing, 50 cts., when sent as a premium or 
purchased, or it can be sent by express, the charges to be paid by receiver, which in many cases will be cheaper. 


It must be re- 
If this Outfit 





Our Achromatic Telescopes. 


Our Telescopes. 


Telescope, No. 12, The first is our 
No. 12. The diagram illustrates it at 
its exact size when closed. When open, 
it is sixteen inches long. 

The tubes are made from brass, pol- 
ished and lacquered, while the body is 
covered with French Morocco. 

With it the moons of Jupiter can be 
teen, or the beauties of some distant 
mountain view. We give with each our 
Prize Essay on the Achromatic Lens. 

Given for only one new name, and 
7B cts. additional. Price, $3. Postage and packing, 20 cts., when sent ax a premium or purchased. 

Telescope, No. 22. Given for five new names, and $2.50 additional. This Telescope has four draws. Length, 
when extended, 36 inches. Closed, ll inches. Diameter, 2 inches. Power, 85 times, or an object one mile away 
will appear to be only about ten rods away. This fine Achromatic Telescope is given for five new names, and $2.50 
additional. Price, 89. Postage and packing, 60 cts., when sent as premium or purchased. 


Many of the so-called Achro- 





Special Offer. 


Given for only one new name. 


Important Features: Freedom from dan- 
ger; ease of loading ; rapidity of firing; small cost 
of ammunition ; powerful in section. 
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Our Offer. 


On account of the great popularity of this Air 


Special Offer. For the next sixty days, we will give the Chicago 
| Air Rifle complete, consisting of 1 Air Rifle, 1 Target, 1 Dart, 50 


handle. Just the thing for target practice. By ita use a person can become a good shot. It is 88 inches long. The, age and packing, 35 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased, or it can be rent by express at the receiver's 


air-chamber and all working parts are made of brass and steel. 


Automatic Type-writer. Given for one new name, and 10 cts. 


This Type-writer has an automatic feed and a self-inking type wheel, uses 
copying ink, will accommodate the largest sized letter paper, and possesses 
some of the features of a higher cost machine. 


Weyle of Type and wont 


| ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPORS TUVW 
XYZ&$ 1234567890.1 31": ? 


DEAR SIRI- 


‘THIS UTTLE TYPERRITER 


PATENTS PENDING, 





I 
There is a great fascination among the young in sending or receiving a 
type-written letter. To such a class, this Type-writer will afford almost 
endless delight and amusement, and also become a most valuable educator 
in teaching the art of spelling, punctuation and composition. 
Premium offer above. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 15 cts., 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 





The stock is maple, nicely stained and varnished. 


pages are the same as those given in our last October PREMIUM 
List. Any one can purchase premiums, whether subscriber or not. 


$2.50 additional. 


ditional. 


|expense. The weight of thie Rifle all packed is less than three pounds. It is carefully wrapped in a pasteboard box 





Solid Gold Rings, with Piush-lined Boxes. 


Conditions. 


Solid Gold. This is one of the most de. 
We import the Garnets from Europe, and have them 
It is just the Ring for a young miss. Given for one 


Garnet Ring, No. 301. 
sirable Rings we offer. 
set to our pecial order. 
Price, $1.25. 


The conditions for obtaining the Premivms offered on these 


new name. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








TIM, 
i « 
14k Solid and Rolled-Gold Bead Necklaces. am chags? 
IOBIIISISIOGNISIS OSS D> 

This style of neck jewelry is very fashionable. Each Necklace is thirteen Cy 
inches in length, is made by hand, and is warranted. i 

We can furnish these Necklaces in solid gold or silver, or heavy 14k rolled | 
gold, Roman finish. The rolled-gold Beads are unusually heavy, and should | No. 301. No. 602. No. 412. 


| wear nearly as long as the solid. | 


Solld 14k Gold Bead Necklace is given for five new names, and! Friendship Ring, No. G02. This is solid gold, ornamented with 
Price, $6 each. | two tiny enamelled Forget-me-nots, with gold bangle. Very handsome. A 


Solid Silver Read Necklace is given for one new name, and $1 ad- plurh-lined box given with each Ring. Given for one new name, Price, $1. 
Price, $2.50 each. | Beautiful Forget-me-not Solid Gold Ring, No. 412. Thix 


14k Rolled-Gold Bead Necklace is given for one new name, and beautiful Gold Ring is made expressly for our subscribers, Engraved with 





$1 additional. Price, $2.50 each. Postage and packing on either beautiful Forget-me-nots, Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage 
of the Necklaces, 6 Cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


| and packing on either of the Rings, 6 cts. 
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The Complete Harvard Photograph Outfit. 


Given for one new uame, 


Daguerre and Photography. 


In 1827, Tur Cowpasion’s birth-year, Niepee and Daguerre began experimenting together tn Photogranhy. Niepes 
soon died, but Daguerre persevered and at last discovered and announced the wonderful art, Fora ails 
ond not believe him, But finally bis marvellous sun-pictures forced the truth to be confested. 
‘Three years ago, we began udvertising the Harvard Camera. It neemed imponibe ane etic Pople 
° il bers believed our statements, 
c d Outfit could be sold for $1.75. Still, many of our subscril r 
Camera. Friende of theits saw its work and hastened to secure Harvard Cameras for themselves. se the nee 
spread until now tens of thousands of our subscribers are owners of this wonderful Photographic Out u fact, 
to great ia the demand that our manufacturers find 1t almost impossible to Keep us supplied. 





It is no Longer 


necessary for us to describe the 
delights of Photography. ‘The art 
has become so popular of late, the 
whole world knows its pleasures 
and wants to try its hand at it. 


How Can We 


sell the Harvard Outfit for $1.75? 
Because there are no middle-mén 
to add to its cost with thelr per- 
centages. ‘The Camera is wanu- 
factured for us and for us alone, 
thousands being ordered at a 
time. Were this Camera to go 
through the regular channels of 
trade, it could not be sold for lexs 
than three dollars. 


Rebate Ticket. 


But some may say, “I prefer to 
wait until {ean buy # largo Cam- 
era.” To these we reply, Art is 
not measured by the square yard. 
‘As artistic a picture can be made 
with the dainty Harvard as with 
nw large Camera costing many 
dollars, Begin with the Hurvard, 
become expert: in ite use and 
then, if you want a costlier one, 
you can purchase it at a discount 
by means of a Rebate Ticket 
which we give with every Harvard 
Outfit. 


The Illustration. 


The illustration shown above 
is no fancy sketch drawn from 
the imagination of our artist, but is a composite picture made from a number of Photographs that have been taken 
by young people with the Harvard Camera. Bach section or figure will be instantly recognized by its taker. 


The Harvard Prize Photograph Album. 


To provide a way by which present owners of Harvard Outfits may compete for the Prizes named in the next 
column, we make the following offer: On receipt of six cents in atamps we will mail to any address one Harvard Prize 
Photograph Album, and will include with the Album a sample Photograph taken by some boy or girl with the 
Harvard Camera. The conditions which govern the awarding of the prizes, together with full instructions for those 
intending to compete, will be enclored with the Albam. 








The Harvard Camera. 


‘The Camera is made of metal and handsomely japanned and striped. The lens, imported from France, is unusually 
quick in action and adapted to a large range of work. 

‘The Finder is an ingenious attachment which enables a person to see the view before it is taken. One of our 
experts falled to see in the Paris Exposition any Finder costing less than the entire Harvard Outfit. But he received 
‘a suggestion that finally developed into the wonderfully simple but effective Finder we give with the Outfit. 





and 50 cts. additional. 


Amateur Camera Clubs. 


here are multitudes who are anxious to form Camera Clubs. 
the thousands of owners of Harvard Cameras, t 

wreald'e young people in this direction, we have secured the co-operation of the National Amateur Camera 
Club, a recently incorporated body of enthusiastic lovers of Photography- 


Benefits of a Camera Club. 


1. Camera Club Meetings for papers and practical talks on Photography by fiembers or invited apeakers. 


2. A Studio and other covveniences for the general use of the members of the cna Witenen 
serving interesting and merito- 
ricus Photographs. 

4. Field Days for friendly 
contests in Photography. 

5. Public Exhibitions of 
Club work, with awarding of 
prizes, ete. 

6. Exchange of Ideas. 
‘The members of a Club thus have 
agrand opportunity to exchange 
ideas and experiences, and re- 
ceive the inspiration and enthu- 
siasm of such companionship. 

While these reasons should be 
aoufilcient inducement for organ- 
izing Branch Amateur Camera 
Clubs in every town in America, 
yet the National Club authorizes 
us to make the following offer: 


Offer to Clubs. 


Upon the receipt of an applica- 
tion signed by at least three per- 
sons agreeing to form an Amateur 
Camera Club, there will be sent 
free, a Camera Club Constitution, 
Application Blanks for Member- 
ship and General Aids showing 
how to organize such Clubs. 

Each application for Blauks 
must enclose a two-cent stamp 
for postage, and should be sent 
directly to the publishers of Taz 
ComPANion. 


Prize Offer. 


With each Harvard Qutfit we 
will give free a Harvard Prize 
Photograph Album. 
To the person who, previous to July 2, 1891, shall send us one of these Albums containing the best collection ot 
six photographs that have been taken by the sender with the Harvard Camera, we will give a choice of either 





1st Prize—Cash tothe amountof ~  . - st + «$15.00 
Or Hawk-Eye Outfit, price. + et 15.00 
2a -Prize—Cash to the amount of » » - Seis a as 10.00 
Or Anthony’s 4x5 Photographic Outfit, price : . 10.00 
3d Prize—Cash tothe amount of... ills : 5.00 
Or any Selection of Photographic Materials, value . 5.00 
4th Prize— Cash to the amount of Siar tothe a0 tace . 3.00 
Or The Phenix Gem Tin-Type Outfit, price . + + 3.00 


The Complete Harvard Outfit. 


‘The Harvard Outfit includes the Camera, Finder and Tripod-head, together with Developing Pan, Printing Frame, 
Glass Graduate, Ruby Glass, Gold, Chemicals, Mounts, Dry Plates; and Sensitized Paper for making the finished 
picture. Size of picture, 2% x4 inches. 

The complete Outfit given for only one new name, and 60 cts. additional. Price, $1.76 Postage and pack- 
ing, 50 cts., or it can be sent by express at the receiver's expense, which in very many cases will be cheaper. 





Regulation Foot Ball, No. 5, with Manual. 
Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. 


This fine Foot Ball is the regulation size—27 
inches in eircumnfereuce —and is made of the 
best of stock. We give with each Foot Ball an 
Official Manual, containing Referee's Duties, | 
Score Sheet, Field 
Chart, and Foot 
Ball Rules, as 
authorized and 
adopted by the 
American Intereol- 
leginte Association. 

The Foot Ball 
and Manual given for one new name, and 25 cts, additional. The regular 
price of the Ball and Manual is $2. Our price is only $1.50. Postage 
and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a preminm or purchased. 

Although the cost of rubber bas considerably advanced during the past 
few months, we shall not for the present increase the price of our Foot Bails. 











latest and most attract 








Portable Changing Bag, ana One Doren Dry Plates, 
Size, 214 x4. All given for one new name. 


This valuable apparatus 
will be keenly appreciated by 
all who own o Harvard or 
Gem Camera. 

By means of it a person can 
Temove and insert plates in a 
Camera, although the bright- 
est of sunlight is all abou! 
thas being entirely indeper 
dent of a dark room. By 
having two boxes in the Bag, 
one of unexposed plates and 
the other for exposed plates, 
any desired number of pic- 
tures can be taken on asingle 





is made of an impervious and 


rolled up and carried tn the | #eR¢ 8" 8 premium or purchased, 
pocket, and is very simple in 
construction. 

Premium offer above. Price, 85 cts. Postage and packing, 25 cts. 
‘when sent ana premium or purchased. Price of Bag alone, 50 cts. postage 
1 cts. additional. Send stamp for a Catalogue of Photographic Supplien. 








sent asa premium or purchased. 


Nottingham Lace Curtains. 


Lace Curtains always give ® most pleasing effect, not only to the furnish- 
ings of a room, but also to the house itself as seen from the outside. 

Every good housewife knows the value of Nottingham Lace Curtains, We 
purchase them by the case directly from the factory. The styles are the 

‘The patterns are assorted. The one illustrated 

in the cut was taken at random from a case. 

The cut, being a greatly reduced photo-engraving of the lower end of the 
Curtain, does not give exactly the same effect as the Curtain itself. 





telp. Nottingham Lace Curtains, No.1. There Curtains are nine feet NOWeVer: | To afford our subscribers an 
‘The Portable Changing Bag | !0P8: forty inches wide, and are all bound with tape. r 
‘A pair (two curtains) given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. Our | '” this truly great game, we offer Wright 

light-tight material, can be, Price only $1.25 for the pair. Postage and packing, 25 cts., when & Ditson’s Regulation Lengue Ball, This 


Nottingham Lace Curtains, No. 2. These Curtains are three and 
one-half yards long, fifty-two inches wide, and bound with tape. 

A pair (two curtains) given for two new names, and 25cts. ndilitional. Our tion si i i 

! . nd . jon size and weight, nnd expecially adapted for 
price only $2.60 for the pair. Postage and packing, 35 cts., when‘ roi 


Combination Premium Package, No. 1. 


Given for one new name. 





This Package contains a most valuable assortment of articles for young folks. 

Ast, a Rubber Printing Outfit, consisting of a 3 A font of Type, Type Holder, 
Ink Pad, Tweezer, and Directions. Just the thing for marking clothing or 
printing cards. 2d, a Duplex Call Whistle, having two cylinders of different 
lengths and capable of producing a most powerful sound, 3d, a practical 
Fountain Pen, which is easily filled and kept in order. 4th, a package of 
Calling Cards. Sth, a fine 6-paged Ivorine Pocket Memorandum Book. 6th, 
a beautiful Gold-plated Pocket Pencil. : 

The entire Combination given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage 
and packing, 10 cts., whon sent asa premium or purchased. 








Wright & Ditson’s Regulation League Base 


Ball. Given for one new name. 


A young man’s education is now con- 
sidered incomplete without at least a 
thorough technical knowledge of the rules 
of Base Ball. An acquaintance with the 
game, acquired by practical contest on 
the “diamond,” is of far more value, 


REGULATION 





\EnGVE Bary 


opportunity to enjoy or perfect themselves 





is one of the leading Balle, and is used by 
Professionals, Tf you intend to use a Ball, get the best. 

Moulded rubber centre, double cover. Weight, 6 oz. Size, 9 in. Horse-hide 
cover, red-stitched. Each Ball is carefully made, and warranted to be regula- 
atch games. 

Thi fine Ball is given for one new name, Price, 90 ete. Postage and 
| packing, 10 cts., when/sent as a premium or purchased. 





{ 








For the Companion. 


INHUMANITY, 


Farmer Snowden, well-fed and ruddy, stood 


at his door oue morning, as Holt, his nearest 


neighbor, passed down the road. Holt drove a 
mule so thin and gaunt that its bones almost 
plerced the skin. ‘The wretched animal staggered 
under the welght of several bags of grain. 





Jack overloaded a trifle?” Snowden called. 

“No,” said Holt. “He's used to it. He likes it. 

“That beats me, wowden, indignantly, to 
his wife. “How any Chri man can work a 
brute to death I can't understand! Is my basket 
ready, mother?” 

Mrs. Snowden hastily finished packing the 
basket of sandwiches and pie for the luncheon in 
the deld, and guve itto her husband, who followed 
his haymakers down the road. 

The kitchen was in disorder. It was scarcely 
day, but Mrs. Snowden had already cooked break. 
fast for three hungry men. The dishes must be 
washed, a dozen pies made, the ironing done, and 
the house set in order. 

She began to work, but atopped presently to pre- 
pare a delicate breakfast and arrange it prettily 
upon a table in the parlor. Her daughter, a vietim 
of some nervous ailment, came down, and lan. 
guidlly tasted it. 

“E have no appetite,” she moaned. “I think 
perhaps I could ext a bit of broiled chicken.” 

Mrs. Snowden hurried to make ready the new 
dish. When Laura had eaten it—and she finished 
every morsel—her mother helped her to creep out 
to the hammock in the cool shade, brought her a 
book, a fan, a pillow and a dish of fruit. 

















Laura spent the morning there, out of sight of 
the kitchen, She was an educated girl, fond of 
painting and all beautiful things. She declared 
that the heat, the cooking and the work made her 
ill, “Mother had been used to it all her life. She 
never tired of ft. She liked turmoil.” 

Presently Laura managed to walk as far as the 
post-oflice, and brought back a letter. It was from 
her brother Joe who was in a atore in Boston, und 
was full of amusing gossip about parties, club- 
meetings, and concerts. In a postscript Joe said, 

“Ask mother if she 
will make me a set of 
new shirts as soon as 
possible. It does not 
take her long to run 
them off on the machine, 
and it saves me some 
dollars. Poor clerks in 
Boston have to look 
after the pennies!” 

Mre. Snowtien gave a 
wan smile as she re- 
ved the message. “1 








back that “They were not as neatly finished as 


thoxe in the shops. Mother's machine must be 
wearing out.” 





Ho often spent ina supper, given to his friends, 
more money than would have bought the shirts. 

When harvest wus done, Farmer Snowden con- 
gratulated himself on his profits. some of hie 
neighbors, he said, hired help in the kitchen during 
harvest. “But f told them mother undertakes tt 
all herself. She is used to work. She Ilkos tt. 

He took pleasure in abusing Holt, who had 
worked his mule almost to death. But when he 
saw his wife’s faco grow more lean and sallow 
each day, it never occurred to him nor to his 
children to consider the drudgery, the dullness, 
the absence of hope, amusement and cheer from 
her Ife, ur to think that they were urging her, 
step by step, each day nearer to her grave. 

Into how many farm-houses does The Companion 
enter, In which a Mrs. Snowden may be found? 


——+e-_____ 
For the Companion, 
HOW TO MAKE DURABLE TABLE MATS. 


The materials used are a bail of white cor 
lacing and No. 40 white cotton. 

Cut # 20-inch length from the ball of lacing and 
mark the centre of the piece cut off. 

Commence atone end of the length and roll the 
lacing toward the marked centre, sewing the roll 
neatly on one side to hold it in place. 

When the centre ts reacheil, take the other end 
and repent the operation, only rolling the lacing in 
the direction opposite from the first. 

The figure when completed is a double wheel. 
See iMlustration. 

Make six of these double 
wheels and 
one. The last made with 
10-Inch length of lacing. 

Using the single wheel 
for a centre, sew the end 
of a double wheel on 
either side, making a atring of five wheels. 

Now sew the remaining double wheels in pairs, 
making two strings of four wheels each, and place 
one on either side of the first. ‘These thirteen 
wheels to be used as the centre of the mat. With 





Fig. 1. 
the lacing, 
now measure 
around this 
centre once 

and ahalf, four 

times, and cut 

the length so 

from the ball. =, 

Cut this plece Fig. 2 
in two equal ce 
parts and fold each part at its centre. 


Pin the two 


them) and make a common four-strand braid, and 
sew it around the centre of wheels, 

Next, measure around braid eight times, find the 
centre of length, pin down and proceed to make 
achain of “True Lovers’ Knots” a quarter of an 
inch apart. 

The knot is made thus :— 





Fig. 3. 


The chain when completed to be added to the 
braid which has just been made. 

Now add another row of braid, measuring for It 
(around the knots) once and a half, four times. 
Finivh with a row of wheels. 

This makes a mat measuring about 10x12 inches, 
and larger or smaller ones can be made by increas 





am glad Joey is a0 sav. 
ing,” she said; but as 
she oiled her machine 
for the work she sighed quietly. It was harvest. 
Hime. She was busy in the kitchen all day. The 
shirts must be made after night-fall. 

Day after day went by. ‘The family and the two 
hired men were fed, the house was kept in order, 
the washing and froning were done, Laura wa 
nursed and humored—all by the one quiet, gaunt 
woman, 

When night came, she sat down at the machine 
to make the shirts, with loving thoushts of her 
boy. 

“The doctor says that T need exercise,” said 
Laura, feebly, one day. “T shall try riding horse. 
back, I think.” 


Joe, when he recelved the shirts, merely wrote 














Fig. 4. 
ing or diminishing the number of wheels in the 


centre. One ball of lacing will make several mats. 


(ir 
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one single | 


folds together on a cushion (or anything to hold | 





“Brown's Vermifage Comfita’ will expel worms 
without Injury to the system, 25 cents a bux. 
eg 
The Throat. For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any 
{rouble of the Throat, use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes, [ade. 









~~ 
Burnett's Cocoaine.—A Prnrect Dressixa por 
THE Haik.—The Cocoulne holds in a liquid form a large 
Proportion of deodorized Covva-NUT OIL, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compouud possesses 
the pecullar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all 
who have used It to be the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the World. [ada 
















dries dishes in 
tertecess, Tree 
Every family 


#antsit.Splendidterms, Agentsenin 
Money. “Absolutely no competitio 
Murtrated circulars free. Addrens 
The Geo. ¥. HewellUo., 115 Cleveland. 


when the old spider, griddle, stew 
pan, or kettle was all greasy and 
nasty; or when it scaled, cracked, or 
broke, you've wanted something that 
wouldn't “act that way.” You can 
have them by getting "NEVER-BREAK” 
steel cooking utensils, Send for illus- 
trated circular, 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 
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Twilled Lace Thread 


FOR CROCHETING, 
oy y THE ; Patterns. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 10°Cn, 


Serfox of 12 Henutitul Mus, Tidies from London 
and Paris. “quire for them of your dealer, of send. 
10 cents for spool — an vards. 5 centa forsingle 
Tidy, or GO cents for 13 Tidy Patterns, Including 
Hook No. 3, 

ead Co. Glaazo, Coun, 


| Grocheting 
Book No, 2. 


50 Illustrated 





Paris medal on every bottle. 
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jmen. Exceptional in retai 
jand fulness of tone, Re 
j than any other piano. 
SONABLE TERMs, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











POPE MFG. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. , 
‘Branch Houses: 12 Warren 8t., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash | 
Ave., CHICAGO. Pactory, HARTFORD, CONN. 1 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD, 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK.: 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much Interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. Hl 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
| IN THE COUNTHY, 


ASK_FOR BARBOUR’S. 

















Of Pure Cod Liv. 


The patient suffer 
CONSUMP 





WASTING DISEASE! 


ing it everywhere. 








| OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO. 


SPECI. AGENTS: 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


NEW York. CHIE AGO, PHILADELPHIA, 















W. A. DACCETT& CO 
or Western Office, 161 FE, In 







eal ; tone of rare sympathetic quality 
accompaniment. — Durably 
structed of finest material by most skilful ‘wor! 


ui 





AND 


Children’s 


S.3° Shoes, 


Sold everywhere. 


Reware of Imitations 


LTSou | 








FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


j : : : 
have enjoyed a high reputation, 


Brilliant and 
beau- 
y eon 








ng original richness 
ire tuning less often 


Movenats Prices. Rea- 








That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the | 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S | 
EMULSION 


er Oil with 


| HYPOPHOSPHITES 
| OF LIME AND SODA. 


TION, 


| | BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, oR 


! 
ing from | 
| 


may take tho 


remedy with ag much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Phystctans are prescrib- 
It is a perfect emulsion. 
anda wonderful flesh producer, Take no other 





i 


ensil in thouniverse, 


| fal TAKE AN ACENCY. for the 
ee PAGEL 


HoasTing FAN 


10 Per Cent. 
icant ties Se ast 


fread in the world. Address for terms 


Vineland, N. Je 
inna St, Chicago 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW MODEL 





The LEADING all-around G 


Lat once for the Haws Eye Rooks 
plates whitch: are sole every aehe 
We WILL VINtSt THI, TICTURES. 
7 English Compact ane 

Chicwan and Philadelphia 






























E SELCANABLE NARS | sae 
ARE ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR TO ALL OT! 
ELEGANT HARDWOOD ANTIQUE FINISH, 







wuts: Five W 
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Hed walls and inferior construction; they 
Wiore We Pay Freight where 





ete sell, with ain 
nd. Dan‘t fail to send for Clreular, 


DS REFRIGERATOR CO., 15 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE YOUTHS 


Itching Piles, 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 





Agts. wanted to sell srproval sheets. Com 
















CLE LY WATCHED. 


A subject of frequent complaint among Amer- 
ican men who travel in Europe is the lack of skill 
on the part of the barbers, who seldom know how 
to use their razors without inflicting suffering upon 
their customers. So few men, comparatively, de- 
pend upon barbers to be shaved, in the Old World, 
that the art is not always mastered by those who 
practise it. A traveller in England relates an inci- 
dent, however, which seems to indicate that bar- 
bers in the country districts are no more expert in 
cutting hair than they are in shaving. 


“I was travelling leisurely through Warwick- 
shire, the country of Shakespeare,” this traveller 
says, ‘when, seeing a rather neat barber-shop, and 
being aware that my hair needed cutting, 1 went in 
and submitted myself to the shears. 

“I did so with some little uneasiness, for these 
shears were vast and murderous-looking weapons, 
which looked as if they were ordinarily employed 
in cutting sheet-iron instead of men’s hair. 

“The barber went through many pre} arations, 
which gave me a chance to observe that his dog, a 
yi eoking little bull-terrier with a singular 
droop in his left eye, and a vicious expression 
about his cropped ears, was eying me intently 
from a point a little to one side of me, on the floor. 

“The barber at last set at work at my back hair, 
very deliberately. The bull-terrier still eyed me 
as a cat watches a mouse, now tipping his head a 
trifle on one side, now on the other. 

“J stood this eager scrutiny in silence for a few 
paaee but presently my ‘curiosity led me to 
speak. 

Re Hum!’ I said; 
yours.’ 

“‘Sharp!’ the man laughed. ‘No more hintelli- 

beast than ’im in all War’icksh’re to-day, sir.’ 
‘Can you tell me why he is watching me ie that 
? 














‘a sharp-looking dog, that of 





Ah, there’s the hintelligence of ‘im, sir. Some- 
times it happens, you know, sir, as ‘ow, when I’m 
a-cuttin’ a zent’s ‘air, sir, as “ow i chips a little hoff 
the top of the go hear with the shears, sir. An’ 
then you should see, sir, as ’ow Sir Garnet—that’s 
the dog’s name, sir—as ‘ow he lights on that bit of 
hear in a hinstant, sir!’ 

“This very interesting piece of information sent 
such a cold chill down my back as 1 had seldom 
felt before. I did not dare to speak and beg the 
man to be careful, lest my agitation should cause 
him to make the unlucky stroke with the shears. 

“I certainly did not dare to move. The man took 
a long time with his may SO and all that time 
Sir Garnet eyed me keenly and hungrily from the 
floor, while the cold drops of perspiration were 
starting out on my forehead. 

“Fortunately 1 escaped mutilation; but in my 
dreams, for weeks, 1 was haunted by the vision of 
that erpbcrans bull-terrier, watching me with his 
malevolent eye out for the EP of my ear. I see 
him in an occasional vision still, and 1 never expect 
to be quite rid of him.” 


———$=o-—__—— 
FOR RHEUMATICS. 


Old remedies for diseases were of a fearful and 
wonderful nature. It isto be hoped that the world 
is growing wiser in this regard, but there are still 
those who apparently have firm belief in strange 
specifics. The author of “Wild Life on a Tidal 
Water” became acquainted with the watermen of 
Norfolk, England, and gives the following speci- 
men of their various remedies for rheumatism. 


The conversation turned on “rheumatics,” the 
common ailment of watermen. “Wal, I hev carried 
a tater in my pocket since Christmas, an’ it fare 
ter me it dew no good; the tater waste, but the 
rheumatics doant go,” said Larin, a swarthy, 
determined-looking young shrimper. 

“An’ them magnetic stones fare ter me to be 
fooleries,” continued a stout old eel-catcher. 

“Them magnetic belts work better,” broke in 
Horngee, dogmatically, “but arter all, fares ter me 
nothing like the fat o”a good silver eel. Jest prick 
*im an’ let the fat run out afore the fire, an’ rub it 
inter the j'ints. I have cured myself like that, an’ 
so hey my missis.”” 

“Wal,” rejoined the shrimper, “1 hey found a 
little black rosin, as much as you can hold on a 
shillin’, twice a week, do some good. Wenus turps 
rubbed on the j'ints do good, but carrying pigs’ 
left roe trotters an’ taters an’ brimstone fare ter 
me silly,’” 

“Wal, old matey, what dew you think about these 
cures?” asked Larin, turning to an old sailor, who 
had served in the coastguard, 

“What dew I think? On’y wiper’s oil will cure 
all yore scrumaties.” 

“Fares ter me hosses’ oil cures quickest,” inter- 
rupted a little gunner, who had just come in. 

“Hosses’ oil is good stuff, ah! werry good stuff!” 
acquiesced each patient, gravely sha ing his head. 











IDENTIFYING HANDWRITING. 


When the experts in handwriting meet on the 
witness-stand and swear hard against one another, 
the jury has a difficult task. Nevertheless, there 
have been remarkable cases of identification of 
handwriting. 


An English gentleman offered a large sum of 
money for’ the discovery of a marriage register, 
the production of which’ was necessary in an im. 
portant lawsuit. An officer in a country church 
wrote him that the inissing register had turned up 
in the vestry box of his own paris A lawyer 
and an expert in handwriting were sent to ex- 
amine the ‘document. 

The man showed them the marriage register, and 
after a careful examination, they went to lunch. 

At the table, the expert expressed an opinion 
unfavorable to the genuinene the register. It 
was modern handwriting and 1 not, therefore, 
possess the antiquity claimed for it. 

“Then how in the world did it get there?” asked 
the church officer, 

“Why, you forged it yourself,” 
rt, who had studied the hai 
note sent the gentleman. 

The man, being threatene 
the country, and thus confe 























quietly replied 
writing in the 








SIGNIFICANT. 


Bridget could neither read nor write, but she was 
no fool, for all that. 
“That was a very nice letter of Patrick's, offer- 


ing you marriage,” said the mistress. “What shall 
I say in reply for you? 
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“You may tell him, if you plaze, mum, that when 
I gets my wages raised next month, mum, I'll begin 
to save for the weddin’ things.” 

The mistress laughed, and saw the point. 
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DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discove: 
slides it right along, and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. he Medical 
Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Write me if you want to know 
more about it. 















MARCH to search, 
APRIL to try, 
MAY to tell if you live or die. 


So runs the old adage. But if you take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla during the months of 
March and April, the result in May will be 
all you could desire. To overcome the 
ailments peculiar to Spring, purify and 
invigorate the blood by the use of 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


All who make use of THIS as their 
Spring medicine need have no fear of 
That Tired Feeling, Indiges- 
tion, Headache, Pains in the 
Back and Limbs, Feverish- 
ness, and other disagreeable symptoms 
|8o prevalent at this period of the year. 
|For the young, the old, the middle-aged 
|— for all — AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the 
Superior Medicine for Spring. 
Don’t be induced to take any other medi- 
cine. Be particular that your druggist 
gives you 
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Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures others, will cure you. 
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THE HEYGOOD TEA SERVICE. 


IN Five CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


The Culprit Discovered. 


When Mr. Lewis Heygood left his house at 
half-past six in the morning, he knew that it was 
too early to look fora reply to the telegram which 
he had sent the night before to Colonel Wither- 
edge; but he was so much troubled and puzzled 
over the loss of the silver that he hoped by some 
happy chance to hit upon a clue to the mystery. 

He was unwilling to believe in the Possibility 

of the guilt of Meyrick or the Healys. 
He had nevertheless requested young 
Brent to ride over to the ferry early, and 
see if anything could be learned thore 
bearing upon the disappearance of the sil- 
ver. Mr. Heygood thought that he might 
meet Brent on his return. 

He was passing the Baybridge hotel, 
when he heard his own name in the air, 
and looking up, saw, at one of the second- 
pretty girl, with a Scotch 
cap on her head, and @ travelling wrap 
gathered about her shoulders. 

The girl did not see him; she was look- 
ing down at a group of little negro boys 
who had been playing leap-frog on the 
sidewalk, but who now crowded under 
the window, and sent up a clamor in this 
wise: 

“Me! Me, ma’am! I kin do it!" 

“Dishyer de feller to airn dem two bits !"* 

“Doan’ you mind him, ma’am! He 
cawn-fiel’ boy, dat feller!’ 

“She seed me fust!"” 

“No, sho aint! She seed me fust!"’ 

Words were coming to blows, when the 
girl, leaning out of the window, com- 
manded silence, 

Mr. Heygood turned to watch her deal- 
ings with this little rabble, upon whom, at 
the sound of her voice, had settled a pro- 
found, expectant stillness. 

The girl lifted her finger and counted: 

“One—two—three—four—five—six— 
seven! Do you suppose I am going to 
Pay you all two bits apiece?” she de- 
manded. “I'll take that one over there 
with the blue gallowses. What is your 
name ?”” 

“Casserbanker Jones!" 

“Well, Casabianca, you just hold the 
burning deck until I come down.” 

The girl disappeared with a laugh. 

Apparently Casabianca Jones's idea of 
holding the burning deck was to stand on 
his head and make faces at his six rejected 
and crestfallen companions until the young 
lady came ont on the doorstep. Then he 
regained his feet, and offered to take the red 
carpet-sack which she carried. 

“Oh, I'll manage this,” she said. “You show 
me the shortest way to Mr. Lewis Heygood’s, 
quick !"" 

At these words the six defeated candidates for 
the prospective two bits set up a shout. 

“Hi-yo! Mr. Lewis Heygood! Dar de gem- 
man! Mr. Lewis Heygood, sah! White lady 
axin’ de way ter yo' house!" 

Casabianca Jones, who had begun to cry when 
he saw that there was no further occasion for his 
services, was pacified with a dime, and the young 
lady turned with both hands extended to greet 
Mr. Heygood. 

“Oh, are you Cousin Lewis Heygood ?” she 
asked, breathlessly. “I am Sally Witheredge 
Holmes.” 

“From Georgia? Is it possible?" exclaimed 
Mr. Heygood, as he grasped her hands. “Why— 
why —" he stammered; but words failed him in 
urprise. 
ally nodded, as she surrendered, the carpet- 
Sack to his keeping. “And the Colonel,” she 
said, “and Cousin Polly Piper and Cousin Do- 
rina! We all came 

Mr. Heygood's surprise was greater than ever. 
“Miss Dorina Witheredge do you mean? Why, 
they tell me she has not been outside her home 
gates for over forty years!” 

“t's all because of Fred. She found out that 
he hadn't any pistol, and she was uneasy about 
all that load of silver; so she ran away with 
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| graphed his grandfather last night.”” 













Cousin Polly Piper, and then the Colonel and I 
followed, and overtook them at Atlanta. We 
Teached hore at four o'clock this morning, and 
they wanted to go straight to your house, They 
said that was the good old Georgia way, but I 
told them they couldn't be sure it was the Ala- 
bama way. So we stopped at the hotel, and they 
are all asleep; but I thought I'd hunt up Fred, 
I suppose he is with you and all right, isn’t he?” 

“Ob yes; all right now.” 

“Now ?"" repeated Sally. “Has anything hap- 
pened ?”" 

Mr. Heygood briefly related Fred's encounter 
with Meyrick, Sally, though she laughed a 
little, looked very grave, “Cousin Dorina must 
never know it,’’ she said, decidedly. 








sees him. She must never know about 
the silver; it would worry her into an illness. 
“She need never know it, surely. But if it is 
Rot too late, I must prevent Brent from going on 
that quest to the ferry. He said he wonld ride 
over before breakfast, but it is just possible he 
may not yet have started. 
“Oh yes!” cried Sally, wildly. “Don't let them 
accuse any one wrongfully. Let us hurry! Let 
us run 
Mr. Heygood had torn a slip of paper from his 
memonindum-book, and was writing upon it, 
while Sally stood wringing her hands in a fever 
of impatience, 
“We will do all we can,” he said, smiling at 
her as he put up bis pencil. “Brent must pass 








“Are you Cousin Lewis Heygood P” 


“It may not be possible to prevent her hearing 
of it,” Mr. Heygood replied. “The story is all 
over town.” 

“Then we must be the first to tell her!”* Sally 
declared. “We must not let her hear it any 
worse than it is, at least. And the silver?” she 
asked, suddenly. 

“Ab,” answered Mr. Hoygood, “we are in 
much trouble about that silver.” 

“Has he been robbed ?” gasped Sally, wildly. 

“Not of all of it, luckily; but there are three 








Sally uttered this exclamation with a | 
great sigh of relief. 

| “We are making inquiries in a quiet w: 
| pursned Mr. Hevgood. “Fred is sure that he 
‘brought it all from home; nevertheless, T tele- 





“Well, my father will get the message," said 
Sally, beginning to laugh, “and Arnold knows 
that Fred came away thout the coffee-pot, the 
bow! and the cream-ju; 

“Is that indeed true? exclaimed Mr. Hey- 
good, joyfully. “My dear child, I can't tell you | 
what a relief this is, for Fred’s suspicions fell 
upon those people at the ferry, who have always 
heen esteemed thoroughly honest. It would have 
been q hitter thing to bring a false accusation 
against them.” 

‘The color flashed up into Sally's face, and then | 
faded ont, leaving her very pale. “The three 
Pieces are in this carpet-bag,” she said. ‘That is 


















why lam so anxious to see Frod before Cousin 


this way to reach the ferry, and if he has not 
already gone, we cannot miss him. I'll send 
this inessage home to let thom know that the 
silver is found, but I haven't said anything about 
you; that will do for a later surprise.” 

Sally was about to start at once, but Mr. Hey- 
good reminded her that it was not considerate to 
steal away from her cousins at the hotel, and 
leave no account of herself. 

“No, it isn't! Sally admitted. “But I am 
always doing something I ought not to do.”” 

Mr. Heygood hurried into the hotel to provide 
for the delivery of his message home, and leave 
word for Colonel Witheredge. He returned 
speedily. and set out homeward, past the Brent 
place, with Sally. 

Fortunately, as it happened, young Brent was 
not an early riser, and he was but just mounting 
his horse when Mr. Heygood and Sally stopped 





|at his gate. Their news was told in as few words | 





as possible, 
“ITarmh!"" shouted Brent. ‘“Dorina will be 
delighted. I'll gallop ahead and tell her. 


“As if there were nobody but Dorina!" said 
Mr. Heygood. “I've already sent them word; 
but you may gallop ahead, if you will, and tell 
them to order the carriage at once.” 

“All right!" cried the young man, springing 
to the saddle again. “Suppose I relieve you of 
this satchel ?” 


consented. 
Thus it came to pass that Dorina Heygood 








was enabled to annonnce that the silver had been 
found in Baybridge. She laughed when Fred 
said he was sorry. 

“‘L am sure there can be nothing to distress us, 
said she, “for Mr. Brent is in such high spirits.’ 

Mr. Brent had followed her, and was standing 
behind her now, laughing, and flourishing the 
red carpet-sack above her head. “The silver is 
here!"” he proclaimed. 

Dorina suatched the carpet-sack from him, but 
it was locked. 

“Tell us all about it!” demanded Mrs. 
good and Fred in a breath, 

“It’s a good joke on you, Fred,” said Brent, 
“but you must wait for Mr. Heygood. All I can 
‘ell you now is that there is a great surprise in 
store about that silver.” 

Presently the rattle of wheels was heard, 
and Dorina flew to the window to see the 
dingy “hack” which transported passen- 
gers to and from the depot stop at the 
gate. 

‘Three persons got out: a gentleman and 
two ladies. “Why,” cried Dorina, “who 
in the world are these people? A tall old 
gentleman, a tall old lady, so queerly 
dressed, and a short, little, oldish-young- 
ish person, with a rose in her bonnet as 
big as a cabbage.” . 

“It must be the Witheredges!"" cried 
young Brent, impulsively. “Fred, come 
and see!"" 

“See whom ?” said Fred, indifferently. 
He was thinking of the silver, and he 
resented this interruption; nevertheless, 
he went to the window. 

The three strangers were coming leis- 
urely up the walk, the old lady leaning 
on the old gentleman's arm, the other 
lady tripping along behind. 

Fred could not believe his eyes. 

“My grandfather and my Aunt Do- 
rina!" he gasped. “And that red rose— 
that can be nobody on earth but Cousin 
Polly Piper! Am T dreaming?” 

Mrs. Heygood and Dorina did not stay 
to debate this point. They hurried down- 
stairs, and met the strangers at the door 
with the warmest of welcomes. 

“Ah! Ah!” cried the old Colonel, rub- 
bing his hands, “I said this was what we 
might count upon—a real Georgia wel- 
come. We'd have been here fresh from 
the train, at four this morning, but Sally 
Holmes was for being so formal. How- 
ever, I stole a march on her. I slipped 
out and ordered a conveyance to be in 
readiness at half-past seven; so here we 
are! 

“And this is the little Dorina?” he 
went on; “give me a kiss, child. Why, 
upon my word, you are a pretty creature, 
as pretty as Sally Witheredge Holmes.”” 

“Of course she is, Frederick ; what else 

did you expect ?”” said Miss Dorina Witheredge, 
who had her arm around the girl she had always 
considered peculiarly her own. “I am so glad I 
came, iny dear, so glad I cane!’ she sighed. 

“Ah, it's so romantic!” whispered Miss Polly 
Piper, ecstatically. “We are all glad; I'm sure 
Tam.” 

“Let me take you upstairs tony sitting-room,"”” 
said Mrs. Heygood; “there you shall see Fred, 
while I have breakfast made ready for you.” 

“Is anything the matter with Fred ? 
Miss Dorina, with sudden misgiving. 

“Ob dear, no,” Mrs. Heygood reassured her; 
“only he had—a rather rough trip, and we are 
coddling him a little.’ . 

“Ah, yes; the blessed old stage-coach days wore 
much more comfortable for travellers,” sighed 
Miss Dorina, whose last trip had been made when 
she was twenty, and strong to endure. 

At the head of the stairs they came upon Fred, 
| not yet recovered from his surprise, 
|_**¥ou didn’t expect me, of course, Fred," said 
Miss Dorina, placidl: “but 1 was so disturbed 
about you that I couldn't rest at home. © Fred, 
| Fred, how careless of you to leave that pistol !"" 

“Don't say a word, Fred!"” whispered the Col 
/ onel, on the other side of him. 
| ‘And the silver, Fred? Grandmother Hey- 
good's silver? Ts it all mght 2” 

Th vere in the sitting-room, now, and Miss 





Hey- 




















| Sally seemed to hesitate a moment, but finally Dorina’s eyes fell, at once, upon a table where the 





famous tea service was 
mediately to examine it. 


played. She went im- 
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«[t’e—it’s all right,” stammered Fred, at her 
elbow. ‘Don’t bother now.” 

Mies Dorina would not listen; she was count- 
ing the pieces. 

Young Mr. Brent strove desperately to fit a key 
to the red carpet-bag. 

«] don’t see the coffee-pot, nor the bowl, nor 
the little cream-jug!” said Miss Dorina, turning 
toward the company. Then, struck by their tell- 
tale faces, she exclaimed : “‘I'red, speak the truth ! 
You've been robbed ?”” 

Fred looked helplessly from his aunt to Mrs. 
Heygood, from Mrs. Heygood to Brent, who, de- 
spairing of a'key to Git, had burst the lock of the 
red carpet-sack. 

«No, no, no, Miss Witheredge!”” said he, pull- 
ing out the missing pieces. “There has been 9— 
a—a little confusion. But we have all the silver 
here, at last, you seo; and—and—you shall hear 
the whole story, prescntly ; it’s a little—mystery.”” 

«] should say ‘mystery’! shrieked Miss Polly 
Piper, “I'll never trust my eyes again, if that isn’t 
the identical old red carpet-sack that Sally With- 
eredge Holmes brought with her, and insisted no 
‘one should touch but herself !"” 

“Ah!” interpolated Miss Dorina, nodding her 
head sagaciously. 

«J did wonder what could make it bulge out 
80,” Miss Polly rattled on; «put when I tried to 
feel of it, I surely thought she'd bite. It was that 
old coffee-pot —” 

“It is old,” said Miss Dorina, rebukingly, “and 
eminently respectable. They don’t make such 
silver nowadays 

«No indeed!” Miss Polly assented, promptly. 

«But where is Sally ?” Miss Dorina inquired, 
looking around. ‘Wo were told that she had 
come here ahead of us.” F 2 

“Oh, she will be hero presently,” said Brent. 

Mrs. Heygood and her daughter and Fred ex- 
changed bewildered glances that signified, “If we 
wait patiently, perhaps this mystery may be un- 
ravelled.”” 

«You seo,” pursued Brent, “it is a long way 
round by our house, and they —” 

In the midst of his words Sally Holmes burst 
into the room, unannounced; for when Mr. Hey- 














good indicated whero Fred might be found, she 
had rushed upstairs, leaving him to follow more 
leisurely. 

“© Fred!” she exclaimed, with outstretched 
hands. Then her eyes fell upon Miss Dorina, 
and her hands dropped to her sides. ‘Cousin 
Dorina!"’ she faltered, and hung her head, and 
stood silent. 

“Sally Witheredge Holines,” said Miss Dorina, 
with calm, but inexorable severity, “what prank 
is this you've played about your Great-great- 
grandmother Heygood’s tea service 2 

Sally covered her face with her hands and burst 
into tears. 

“For,” pursued Miss Dorina, unmoved, “from 
what I know of Sally Witheredge Holmes, when- 
ever she has any connection with any trouble, a 
prank of some kind is a foregone conclusion.”” 

«“[’m sure you do her injustice,” sald young 
Brent, warmly. “Fred left these three pieces at 
home; therefore, Fred is the guilty party, don’t 
you see ?”” 

“No,” said Sally, lifting her face; “no, Cousin 
Dorina! Fred is not to blame. It is I thatam 
guilty, and no one else. I tried hard to manage 
so that you would never know anything about it; 
but since yon must know, you shall hear the 
truth. I wasn’t playing a prank on you; it was 
Fred I was trying to tease; he felt so important 
he could not help putting on a few airs!’” 

“Umph!” said Fred. 

“Come, come, Sally; that's not true,’ said 
Miss Dorina, sharply. But the Colonel smiled 
shrewdly, and nodded. 

“And,” continued Sally, who had caught this 
little by-play out of the corner of her eye, and 
taken heart at it, “I thought it would be a good 
joke to have him miss a part of the silver. I did 
not once dream of bringing suspicion upon inno- 
cent persons; I thought it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to set it all right, for I meant 
to get Arnold to take the three pieces to Centreville 
and express them from there, with some baffling 
message. 

“J found a key to fit the old trunk, and I took 
out the silver in the middle of the night, and hid 
it in the garret! I took the first pieces I came 
to—I was so scared—and I put everything back 
as if the packing had not been disturbed. 

“1 rode over home the next day on purpose to 
toll Arnold, and such a scolding as he gave me! 
He promised not to betray me, but only on condi- 
tion that I would promise never to do the like 
again; and I never, never will! 

“But when Martha told me you had started for 
Alabama, Cousin Dorina, ob, it was then my 
punishment began.” 

Sally wept afresh. 








“Oh, oh!” said Dorina Heygood, ‘this is too | 


bad. We haven't had a chance to kiss her and 
give her welcome!” 

She went to Sally, and put her arms around her. 
Mrs. Heygood, too, tried to comfort her with the 
assurance that “all’s well that ends well.” 

‘This gave Mr. Heygood an opportunity to greet 
Miss Dorina, and the Colonel, and Miss Polly 
Piper. 

“Ab!” said Miss Dorina, when these greetings 
were over, “Sally Witheredge Holmes always 
was a wild thing, but she has no mother. Come 
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Graveyards—like little villages of the dead— 
with mossy stones touched the heart and fancies, 
and the town at last came full in view, with its 
white spire and faded inn. 

«Where is New Providenco?”’ I asked of an 
old man who had stopped to rest on the cool russet 
sward under a leafy maple, where the locusts 
were singing in the bright air. 

“There is no New Providence any more,” said 
he. “It is all gone; the hotels, the stores, the 
churches, all—there is not a house left. There is 
where it was.” 

He pointed toward ‘ 
a sunny slope. How 
Deautiful was the situ- 
ation! But there was 


dear; you've a good heart, and many a pretty 
kindness have 1 received at your hands.” 

«Aren't you going to forgive me, too, Fred ?”” 
said Sally, on her knees at Miss Dorina’s side. 

«lt was rough, Sally; it was rough!” Fred 
declared, frowning. ‘You made me make a fool 
of myself.” 

“No, Fred,” said Sally, demurely; “I only 
furnished you an opportunity to exercise your 
natural talent.” 

‘A general shout followed this thrust, and Mr. 
Brent said : 

“Come, Fred, there's nothing now for you to 
do, but be magnanimous.” 

{<1 suppose so,” said Fred, ruefully, “Sally 
always contrives to come out ahead." 

Just then a servant came in with a telegram for | not so muchas a house 
Mr. Heygood. It was from Arnold Holmes, in oran orchard, Shades 
“‘nswer to the despatch sent the night before; and | of Oliver Goldsmith! 
this was Arnold’s message: Could it be possible 

‘Hope all is right by this time, Please forgive | that here in New Eng- 
Sally.” Euizapert W. Beniamy. {land was a veritable 

The Bal. Deserted Village? 

“The inhabitants of 
New Providence all 
sleep in a little grave- 
yard under the bill,” 
said the stranger, fill- 
ing his pipe. “That 
was once New Prov- 
idence Purchase, and 
was settled from Prov- 
idence Plantations. It 
is now called Stafford 
Hill. 

“Old Captain Joab 
Stafford, the hero of 
Bennington, is buried 
in the old graveyard, near tho road. You can see 


—_—_+or—_—_ 


ECHO'S HOME. 


fn some mountain cave, methinks, 
Widere tho white ow! siis and blinks; 
‘Or in deep sequestered dells, 
Where the foxglove hangs its bells, 
‘Echo dwell 
—T. B. Aldrich. 


—__+o—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE GREAT CHESHIRE CHEESES. 


The Masons, whose history I used to hear, were 
among the founders of New Providence, the van- 
ished village of the autumnal Berkshire Hills. 1 
well recall the stories of Elder Leland that I used his grave as you pass by.” 
to hear in my old Swanzey home, and especially | New Providence began in a pleasant joke. Old 
the awfnl ghost-story that the courtly evangelist | generous Captain Stafford, who was brought 
used to relate confidentially toa few friends. No ' wounded at last from Bennington to his pleasant 
Rhode Island farmer's boy of thirty years ago | home and tavern, built his house in New Provi- 
will ever forget that, and any allusion to it would | dence Purchase before he brought his wife from 






make, in those days, young foet nimble in dark | Rhode Island. 
chambers and on lonesome roads. 
Times have, indeed, changed. No ghost-story, 








When his fine house was completed, he went 


after Mrs. Stafford, but refused to give her any 


Making the Great Cheese. 


however vivid, would be likely to make a Rhode | 
Island boy nervous to-day. 

I recall also the more cheerful story of the 
great Cheshire Cheese, as we used to hear it, and 
have often repeated, in my young churning days, 
the New Providence receipt for turning cream 
into butter under the miracle-working influence 
of the old-time dasher: 


“Come, butter, come, 
Peter stands at the gato 
Walting for the butter-cake, 
Come, butter, come.” 


fect, and I am unable to say who “Peter” was, 
thongh the name sounds Apostolic; but the 
Cheshire and Rhode Island farmers’ wives could 
all declare that this brief invocation gave a won- | 
derful efficacy to the churn-dasher. 

I shall never forget my first excursion into 
Cheshire to visit the once famous farms of New 
Providence, and the graves of Elder Leland and‘ 
the heroes of Bennington. It was a glimmering 
September day, such as brings the tourist of New 
York to Lenox, not far away. g 

The sky was an over-soa of gold. The Housa- 
tonic lay, here like a mirror of glass in the brown 
woodland pastures, there purling amid purple 
gentians over mossy dams. | 

The wrecks of old orchard trees dotted the’ 
landscape; fading beech-trees, with their bark 
perforated by the long bills of the golden-winged 
woodpeckers; aftermath in alluvial meadows; |! 
corn-fields with orange banners on the uplands, 








and over all Greylock, green-wooded and maple- | 


here, Sally ; you are not a bad girl, after all, my | tinted, looking down the valley. 


description of his new place. Across the Con- 
necticut on horseback they hastened toward the 
mountains. 

“Now as we rido along,” said he, “and notice 
the new settlements, tell me when we come to just 


| stich a house as you would like.” 


They rode through Cheshire, once called the 
Kitchen, and at last the good woman lifted ner 
eyes to ® bowery hill almost in the shadow of 
Greylock. 

“How beautiful!” 


said she. ‘There is just 


The rhyme of this persuasive ditty is not per-| such a home and place as I should like to have. 


If I could only live there, I would be perfectly 
satisfied.”” 

“You shall live there,” said her gallant hus- 
band. “That is our home.” 

Ont of that vanished honse he was borne down 
the hill to his last resting-place in the valley be- 
low, and poets and orators spoke his praise. 

Elder John Leland, born in Grafton, Mass., in 
1754, came to Cheshire when quite a young 
man. He was on one occasion called upon to 
speak from the pulpit, when the pastor was ab- 
sent. There camo to him a flow of words and 
ideas which astonished his hearers much and 
himself more, and he felt that ho was allotted to 
be a preacher. He was a Baptist-Quaker, like 
Roger Williams. 

Tt has been asserted that his influence made 
Madison President. He travelled to a distance 
of many thousand miles, preaching; crowds fol- 
lowed him everywhere, and queer stories of his 
eccentricities were repeated by every fireside. 

Among-the old Cheshire humorists and the old 
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story-tellers of the tavern at New Providence, 
and the half-way inn at Cheshire on the old 
Boston and Albany stage-route, were gallant Cap- 
tain Stafford, the Bennington hero, Freelove 
Mason, the jolly mistress of the first regular 
| stage-route hostelry, William Brown, or ‘Sweet 
Billy,"—the “Artemas Ward” of Berksbire,— 
Elder John Leland, whose jokes were echoed 
ever by the sounding-board over his tall pulpit, 
and the rich old farmers by the name of Mason, 
Brown, Wood and Cole, and the stage-drivers. 

The story of the great Che- 
shire cheese was once a New 
England wonder tale, but was 
seldom correctly told, in all 
of its essential details. The 
making of it furnishes 
picture of the early 
humor of the village, 
than which few pasto- 
ral scenes can he more 

pleasing, or more 

widely in contrast 

with many of the 

grim Puritan le- 

gends. Cheshire has 
a cheese factory now; 
then every farm had 
a cheese-press. There 
was joy among the 
industrious dames of 
Cheshire, when the old 
stage-driver of the Berkshire 
Hills blew his horn, and swung 
his hat and shouted, ‘Hurrah 
for President Jefferson!" The 
buxom dairy-women had been 
well schooled in Democratic 
| politics by Elder Leland, himself an intimate 
| friend of Jefferson, and a disciple of the broad 
| principles of the Declaration. 

“Toot, toot for Jefferson!” rung out the horn 
and yoico of Cameralsman, the lusty stage-driver, 
as he passed through the thrifty Mason farms. 

“Jefferson it is!’’ said Freelove Mason, the 

| ruddiest dame of the Berkshire Hills; “and how 
| shall we celebrate our victory like free and honest 
| people that we are ?”” 

“How ?” said the Cheshire dames. 
“We will make the biggest cheese 
ever pressed in America—such a one 
as the farmers have been joking 
about—and send it to the new Presi- 
dent for a present. Every cow in 
Berkshire shall furnish the milk for 
the curd.” 

I need not say that the great checse 
was made. All the Yankee world 
knows that. The summer of bobo- 
links and morning-glories that fol- 
lowed the political spring of happi- 
ness in Cheshire saw a great gather- 
ing of curds on a certain day, and 
all the kirtled dames met at Elisha 
Brown's and compounded the mam- 
moth gift to the President. 

It was pressed in a cider-mill, and 
if it did not require four horses to 
draw it, it is said that that number 
was harnessed to the vehicle that 
brought it from the press where it 
had been pressed for ten days. It 
weighed one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, was carried 
to the Hudson and shipped to Wash- 
ington. Elder Leland went with 
the great cheese, ‘‘preaching,” as ne 
said, “all the way.” 

The stately correspondence be- 
tween Leland and Jefferson, in offer- 
ing and accepting the gift, is still 
preserved. Those were the days 
when every voter supposed himself 
to be a born king by right of the 
Constitution, and it took the old formal style 
of writing to express the sentiments of the new 
monarchs. Jefferson’s letter accepting the great 
cheese was worthy of the author of “When in 
the course of human events.” 

Elder Leland, tall and courtly, was well adapted 
to the dramatic part of the occasion. A grander 
commoner never entered the Republican court. 
Jefferson had often met the great revival preacher 
in Virginia, for Leland depopulated towns to 
listen to his fiery eloquence wherever he went. 
His calling to the ministry, like St. Paul's, had 
come, as he believed, in the form of a voice out of 
the skies, and his tongue, to use the old Hebrew 
simile, common in the old days, had been “touched 
by a burning coal from the altar.”’ 

There are few preachers like Leland to-day. 
Eloquent as the old Methodist field preachers, 
elegant and courtly as a Camille Desmoulins, 
witty as a Swift or Steele, and far in advance of 
his times in the liberality of his opinions, a the- 
ological disciple of Roger Williams and Samson 
Mason, and a political follower of Jefferson, he 
was not only a remarkable preacher, but one of 
the most noted men of his time. He labored as @ 
winter revivalist in Virginia for many years, 
before he made his home in Cheshire. 

It was one of the humors of the time to relate 
events of a pleasing character in the style of the 
Hebrew Chronicles, and the Chronicle of the 
Cheshire Cheese was once well-known in the story- 
telling town. It began: 

“And Jacknips said unto the Cheshirites, ‘Be- 
hold the Lord hath put a ruler over us that is after 
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our own hearts. Now let us gather together our 
curds, and carry them into the valley of Elisha 
unto his wine-press, and there make a great cheese 
that we may make a thank-offering unto the great 
man.’ Now this saying pleased the Cheshirites, 
80 they did as Jacknips had commanded.” 

The great Cheshire cheeso was shared by the 
President with the Governors of several States, to 
whom samples were sent. The story of it was a 
reat advertisement of Berkshire County; and it 
was resolved to make a still larger cheese, which 
should weigh sixteen hundred pounds. 

Elder Leland’s church was famous for its psal- 
mody. He himself wrote many hymus, among 
them the almost Ambrosian tone picture 





“The day is past and gone.” 


He usod sometimes to ascend the pulpit singing. 

‘There was one of the numerous Brown family 
of Cheshire who was a famous singer in his day, 
and to him we will assign a popular story of the 
time. His voice not only filled the church, but 
went out of the window. His bass notes were 
deep and full—“foot-notes,” he called them—and 
it was his special pride to inform the people in the 
thon masterpiece of country church choir music 
how 





“The angel of 
The angel of 
The Lord came down, 
And glory shone around, 
And glory 
And g-1-o-r-y, etc.” 

During the great winter revivals in Elder Le- 
land’s church, Singer Brown was all eyes, ears 
and voice. But tho dairy-making season that 
produced the sweet butter and mammoth cheeses 
for which Cheshire became famous was very 
trying to his eyelids, during the long Sunday ser- 
mons, und the tithing-man often had a sore trial 
to keop his attention steady after the “sixthly" or 
“seventhly.”” 

It was all so restful in the old church. The 
bobolinks singing in the clover outside, the red- 
breasted robins in the tall trees! The cool 
breezes came into the windows from the hay- 
fields, over which the cloud-shadows passed. 

Then, too, even fiery Elder Leland’s voice had 
8 far-away sound when ho came to the usual part 
of a New England sermon about the Jews in 
Jerusalem, and still more dreary was it when the 
Jews were in Babylon. 

Singer Brown, on such occasions, would become 
oblivious of both the Jews and the Gentiles, and 
Would have to be waked by the vigilant tithing- 
man. 

Elder Leland himself had a genius for waking 
People on such restful and balmy days. Once, 
when a farmer under the gallery had fallen 
asleep and tipped back his head, with his mouth 
stretched open from ear to ear, some very imagi- 
native boys in the gallery stuck a pin into a bean 
and lowered it down by a string to the open 
mouth, like @ bucket into a well. 

When the tall Elder saw it he didn’t rebuke 
the boys, but seizing the Bible, slammed it down 
on the pulpit with a cannon shake, at the samo 
time calling out to the poor man: “Wake np! 
wake up!” 

The industrious farmer's slumbers were broken 
by these gentle circumstances, and he was en- 
abled to follow the wanderings of the Jews dur- 
ing the rest of the sermon. 

But Singer Brown on one Sunday fell asleep 
beside the old bass-viol amid such scandalous 
Consequences that the tithing-inan, the clerk and 
the venerable deacons never forgave him. 

Itall is supposed to have happened in the summer 
of 1803, tho third year of the reign of the universal 
Kings under the good King Commoner, Thomas 
Jefferson, when ambitious people of Cheshire had 
Dut their heads together to make a bigger cheese 
than the one that had been made for their chosen 
President. The history of this cheese is often 
confused with the Jeffersonian present. 

One Sunday morning in June, Goody Brown 
fave to her consort, Singer Billy, the long- 
necked pitcher, and sent him to the neighbors 
for milk. Billy went from house to house, but 
was refused. 

“Not to-day, Billy,” said every one; “we are 
saving our milk for the big cheese, you know.” 

After Billy had wandered about amid the dews 
to the Masons’, the Waggoners’, and others, 
without success although all the pantries were 
overflowing, he obtained a pint of milk at last 
from a Federalist, who was not in full sympathy 
even with the enterprises of the community. 

Tt was now church time, and he was to sing 
bass to “The Lord descended from above” that 
day; in his viow a stupendous performance. So 
he took his milk-pitcher along with him to the 
church, and up into the choir-loft. 

A red curtain hung on rings ran before the 
Singers in the choir. The music books were 
Placed on racks, and the choir was directly over 
the high pulpit, the deacon’s seat and the clerk's 
Pew. A huge sounding-board hung over the pul- 
pit, which was @ kind of mahogany pen, with 
Stairs on each side, and doors. The top of the 
Pulpit reached almost to the choir. 

Singer Billy eang well that morning the sono- 
Tous music of William Billings of Stoughton, and 
touched the *foot-notes” with impressive clear- 
ness. 

Then he felt that his work was over, 
to be oblivious to the truth that was 
claimed under the sounding-hoard. 
deacons, 


being pro- 
The old 
too, after ail the excitements of mowing, 


and began | 
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milkings, and the preparations for making of the 
lew cheese, were not in the most receptive mood, 
but felt the world gliding away from them in 
various ways, 

The clerk fell quite asleep, and wandered away 
in the far regions of air beyond the solid conti- 
Rents of all theologies. Even the tithing-nan 
had dropped his rod, 

In this hour, when watchfulness had ceased, 
disaster came, and brought a scandal upon the de. 
Scendants of the heroic Samson Mason and upon 
all. 

A dog came trotting up the choir stairs. He, 
too, had found milk scarce that morning, and 
smelling Singer Billy’s pitcher near the red cur- 
tain, looked around and found that Billy and 
most of the singers were quite indifferent to cur- 
rent events. He ran his head down the long 
neck of the pitcher towards the pint of milk in 
the great hollow below. 

But while the descent of his head into the 
pitcher was easy, the withdrawing of it was other- 
wise. His bead would not come out. He put 
up his inefficient paws and rubbed the outside of 
the pitcher; he moved to and fro, backward and 
forward. At last, not knowing where he was 
going, he passed quite under the red curtain and 
finally succeeded in pushing the pitchor over the 
balcony. : 

There was an alarming crash in the deacon’s 
Pew. Was ever anything so oxtraordinary ? It 
Was not a centaur that had come down, balf 
horse and half man, but a yet more marvellous 
beast, half dog and half pitcher. The pitcher 
was broken to fragments; the dog howled piti- 
fully; the clerk and the deacons all awoke at 
Once, and the tithing-man leaped to his feet. 

Singer Brown, too, suddenly came down from 
the. blissful clover gardens of dreamland, and 
looking over the curtain on the scene of mystery 
and disaster below, comprehended at a glance 
all that had happened. He prophetically cal- 
culated the future, and quickly slipped down the 
stairs, and out of the church. 

When questioned about the matter, he said, 
with unusual dignity 

“What but humiliation could you have ex- 
pected from a people whose hearts had turned to 
the worship of cheeses ?"* 

I stood recently in the old Cheshire church- 
yard by the grave of good Elder Leland, and 
read with a tender reverence the following simple 
inscription, on his tombstone, which had been 
prepared by himself: 

“Here lies John Leland of Cheshire, who la- 
bored to promote piety and to vindicate the civil 
and religious rights of all men.” 

His “Evening Hyinn” is his true monument, 
but he will long be a figure in the history of that 
quaint past. HEZEKIAH BuTTERWwoRTH. 
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MISS DILLOWAY. 


Miss Dilloway locked the back door of her 
small house, and hung the key in plain sight near 
the kitchen window. How far the safety of her 
Boods and chattels was ensured by this simple act 
she never stopped to consider; but nothing would 
have induced her to leave the door unlocked. 

On her way down the narrow gravel walk she 
stopped to pull a weed here and there from the 
flower-bed, and to pick up an obnoxious piece of 
paper which bad somehow found its way into the 
midst of the flowers. She straightened a young 
Balm of Gilead tree, and tied it more securely to 
the small stick which served as a prop; then, 
closing the gate carefully behind her, she walked 
briskly down the village street. 

She had walked rather timidly along the plat- 
form of the little railroad station, and was about 
to enter the waiting-room when she was accosted 
by ® man standing near, who was checking a 
solitary trunk. 

“Wal, wal, Miss Dilloway! Goin’ ona jour- 
ney?” 

“‘Not much of a one,” she answered, curtly. 

“Wal, go right in, and I'll be in in a minate.” 

He soon appeared at the ticket-office window, 
curiosity written all over his face. Miss Dilloway 
noted it. 

“I want a ticket to Preston. How much is it?” 
she said. 

“Oh, to Preston! Eighty-five cents. 
seo; got any relations up that way?” 

“No. Can you change five dollars ?”” 

“Oh yes—twenty-five, if you say so! Wal, 
didn’t Ezry’s folks move up Preston way, or nigh 
there ?” 

“No; they moved to Clar'mont. 
the train go?” 

Old Mr. McQuestion leaned forward and looked 
out through the office window at the clock on the 
wall. 

“In ‘bout fifteen minutes. Set down; set down 
over there m the rocking-chair, and make your- 
self comfortable. ‘Taint every depot that's got a 
rocking-chair. Ahem! Goin’ to be gone long?" 

“No,” answered Miss Dilloway, with a slight 
smile, rather enjoying the situation. 

“No? H'm—h’m! Wal —" 

But the good man’s curiosity was not to be 
sratified that morning. A call from the baggage- 
room necessitated Ins hurrying away, and the 
ten o'clock accommodation soon bore little Miss 
| Dilloway out of sight and hearing. 
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Mise Dilloway’s cheek with his fat palm, and 
then snuggled close to her side. 

Miss Dilloway cleared her throat. 

“Well, I never liked boys very much after 
they're grown up, but if I should take this one, I 
guess I should get used to his ways before that 
time. Do you know anything about his parents ?” 

“Yes. They were very nice people. The father 
died only eight months ago, and the mother was 
80 affected by his death that she never rallied 
after the baby caine, The little fellow seems to 
be wholly alone in the world.” 

Miss Dilloway’s mind was made up from that 
moment, and early in the afternoon Mr. McQues- 
tion, for the first time in his life, lost his voice as 
little Miss Dilloway got off the train with a baby 
in ber arms. 

Of course the people of Renthain were surprised. 
It seemed a very amusing thing to some of them 
that Miss Dilloway should adopt baby, but those 
who knew her well and loved her, commended 
her worthy act and rejoiced in her new happi- 
ness—for happy she certainly was. 

It was certainly s beautiful sight to see Miss 
Dilloway with the baby in her arms. The child 
crowed, cooed, and was unmistakably very fond 
of his fostor-parent. 

Donations of slips, stockings and sacks for 
baby’s wear came in almost daily. One thonght- 
ful neighbor sent ina cradle. Children came in 
with toys innumerable. 

Miss Dilloway held council with the mothers in 
the neighborhood, as to the merits of anise, and 
the demerits of soothing syrups. Advice was 
freely given, but often of such a contradictory 
nature that poor Miss Dilloway was puzzled. 
Nevertheless, baby grew and prospered, and made 
sunshine in the little old lady's heart. 

One day, about three months after baby's ad- 
vent in Rentham, a very unusual sound rang 
through Miss Dilloway’s dwelling. There were 
one, two, three clangs of the brass knocker, on 
the seldom used front door. 

When, with baby in her arms, she opened the 
door, she faced a tall, square-built man of sub- 
stantial appearance in more senses than one, with 
streaks of gray in his hair. 

The man glanced at the baby and said, without 
ceremony : 

“I guess I've struck the right place. This is 
Miss Dilloway, aint it?” 

Tremulously, holding the baby very tight, and 
with an awful foreboding at her heart, she an- 
swered: “Ye—es. Will you walk in?” 

“Well, yes, I reckon I will, seeing I’ve come all 

this distance to see the little fellow. ‘There, now, 
don't get scared! I've no notion of taking him 
from you. I shouldn't know what to do with him 
‘if [had him.” 
| Miss Dilloway’s face continued to express as- 
' tonishment. 
“Well, well,” said the man, “I guess I'd better 
j introduce myself. I’m Reuben Russell, late of 
Minnesota, at present of nowhere in particular. I 
' got to Preston three days ago, and went to work 
j the first thing to hunt up my niece Clary. I didn't 
j Know she was dead until I reached the place 
where sho used to board. I hadn’t heard from 
her for over a year, and I was pretty well taken 
aback when they told me of her death and her 
| husband’s, so nigh together. 

“But I way more taken aback, when I heard 
she'd left a baby, and that it had been sent to an 
asylum. Clary Dayton's baby, my nevvy—or 
grand-nevvy—in an asylum! 

“I travelled pretty quick to the place, and I 
don't know whether I was glad or sorry when I 
heard it had been adopted. Anyway, what I came 
here for's to see the little chap—took round here, 
sonny !—and to make some arrangement with you 
about his—board—or whatever you call it. I 
don’t want Clary’s child to be living on charity.” 

“But it isn’t charity, sir, it isn't charity! You 
see he belongs to me." Miss Dilloway said this 
with a half-vindicative air. “I had the papers 
regularly made out.” 

«Well, by and by, when he grows up, he'll 
have to be educated, and clothes bought for him. 
I'll start him a bank account. What’s his name ?” 

“I—I've always called him ‘Baby.’ I haven't 
thought of any name yet," answered Miss Dillo- 
way, not just liking this “look ahead,” when this 
bit of humanity in her arms would need educa- 
tion and boy's clothes. 

“Land o’ liberty ! Clary’s baby without a name! 
Well, well. Ahem! Wh—what do you say to 
calling him after me—Reuben ?” 

“I don’t know that there’s any objection,” said 
the little woman, somewhat meekly. 

“Well, you think it over. I've gota little busi- 
ness down this way that needs looking after, so I 
shall probably be round here for a day or two, 
and I’ll come in again.” 

Mr. Russell's business must have required 
more “looking after” than he at first supposed, 
for it detained him in Rentham more than a week. 
‘There scemed to be an hour or two in each day, 
however, when it did not require his attention, 
and these were spent in “looking in to see how 
Clary's baby was getting on.” 

Tt wonld not have got on at all if Miss Dillo- 
way had not been present to interfere, when 
gingerbread horses and highly colored sugar- 
soldiers found their way from Mr. Russell's 
ing at the child as if he were to blame for not pockets to baby's mouth. Something was brought 
being a girl. | for baby's amusement at every visit—a jumping 

The baby seemed to realize that an important, jack, a rattle ora woolly sheep—until Mr. Russell 


In two honrs’ time she was standing before a 
large brick building, over the massive door of 
which were the words, “Home for the Friend- 
less." She trembled a little as she ascended the 
granite steps, and waited a little time before she 
rang the bell. 

A white-capped servant showed her into a small 
Teception-room. It seemed as if her nervousness 
increased with every moment's waiting, and 
when a tall, serious lady came slowly into the 
Toom, Miss Dilloway wished very mach indeed 
that she were safe at home. 

“You came to see our little ones?" said the 
lady, with a smile which drove all the stern lines 
from her face. 

“Ye-es; I did come to get one—to adopt; but 
now’t I'm here, I don’t know that I'd ought to.” 

“Perhaps you can tell better after seeing.” 

“Yes, yes, I suppose I can. You see I made 
up my mind rather suddenly. Mr. Thornton, 
our minister,—I come from Rentham,— preached 
& most powerful sermon last Sunday from the 
text, ‘Whoso shall receive one such little child,” 
and that sermon has been haunting me ever since. 
He had just come from a visit to Boston, where 
he saw an Orphan Asylum; and he said it made 
his heart ache to see so many little children who 
never knew what it was to havea mother’s kiss 
on their foreheads.” 

Miss Dilloway wiped a tear from her eye, and 
went on: 

“And then he said, if the Lord was going to 
ask us by and by what use we had made of the 
talents He had given us, he didn’t see why He 
shouldn't ask us what use we'd made of our 
homes, especially those folks who had been given 
houses bigger than they needed. He asked them if 
the people didn’t think it wasn’t burying rooms, as 
the man buried the talent, to keep them shut np; 
and he urged them to open their hearts and 
homes—to be mothers and fathers to some little 
waif who didn’t have any parents. 

“Then he capped it all by saying that he and 
Mrs. Thornton had just adopted a five-year-old 
boy from that very Asylum. They've got seven 
already! But that's like Mr. Thornton; he al- 
ways practises what he preaches. 

“Well, when I sat down that afternoon with 
may Bible and hymn-book, I couldn't get my 
mind off that sermon. When I heard it, it didn't 
seem as if ‘twas meant for me, but for married | 
folks; but somehow the thought of Abby's cham- 
ber upstaire—Abby's my sister who died last 
year—kind of worked its way into my mind, 
and I wondered if the Lord would say to me, 
‘Cynthia Dilloway, have you kept that room of 
yours hid in a napkin?” 

“Then I thought of the cellar full of provi- 
sions, and more than enough in the bank to take 
care of me if I lived to bea hundred; and before 
I knew it, I'd said aloud, ‘I'll do it! I'll give 
one of those poor things a home, and I guess I 
can be a kind of a mother to it, if I am an old 
maid!’ 

“It's surprising how much company jnst the 
thought of having a little girl around has been, 
for I made up my mind, of course, it should be a 
Birl. Sinco then I've been kind of getting ready 
—and—well, here I am!"? 

By this time little Miss Dilloway was wiping 
the perspiration from her face. She had talked 
an unusually long time for her. 

“My friend,” said the matron, who had been 
listening with interest to her story, “I am sure 
you will be blessed in sharing your home with 
one of God's unfortunate ones. Come with me 
and let me show you my ‘family.’ ” 

She led the way up @ broad flight of stairs. 
Miss Dilloway soon found herself in a large 
room, which contained so many children that the 
first sight of them almost took her breath away. 
She had expected to see a dozen or twenty, per- 
haps, but here wore surely a hundred. How 
could she choose from among so many ? 

Over in the corner one of the older girls was 
trotting a baby. Miss Dilloway was very fond 
of babies, and she stopped instinctively to speak 
to this one. 

It looked up into her sweet face confidingly, 
and then held out its small arms toward her. 
She took it eagerly, and pressed the little form 
close. 

“I do love babies so!” she said, half-apologeti- 
cally, to the matron, who was looking on with a 
smile. “I often say to the folks at home that I 
don’t envy them their hushands, their big houses, 
or their rick-rack, as they call their ornaments 
nowadays; but I do envy them their babies. 
They seem to think it’s queer, but I don’t sec 
why old maids shouldn't love babies as well’s 
narried folks.”” 

“Why not adopt a baby ?”” 

Miss Dilloway had intended to adopt an older 
child, and the suggestion that she should take an 
infant took her so much by surprise that she 
hastily returned the baby to its young nurse, and 
sat down ina chair. Then a strange thing hap- 
pened: the baby's lip begun to quiver; tears 
gathered in its eyes, and its arms were held out 
again appealingly to Miss Dilloway. 

She took it instantly, and asked the matron: 

“She aint more’n six months old, is she ?”” 

“He was just seven months old yesterd 

“He! is ita boy ?”” she almost screamed, look- 
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friends. Mr. Russell returned to Preston, and | 
was gouo just two weeks. At the end of that time 
he might have been seen one afternoon going 
toward Miss Dilloway’s residence, boldly pushing 
a handsome baby-carriage before him. 

He was hardly seated in Miss Dilloway’s small 
sitting-room before he cleared his throat and 

n: 

‘irve been thinking 8 good deal since I left 
hore a fortnight ago, Miss Dilloway, and I found 
T'd become a good deal attached to—to the baby} 
and--ahem !—it struck me that, as you're alone in 
the world, and as I’m alone, and as the baby 
seams to Kind o' belong to both of us, it wouldn't 
tea bad idea to make one family. What do you 
say? 
Perhaps what one of the neighbors said a short 
time after may throw some light on Miss Dillo- 
way's answer. 

‘she’s sixty, and he's sixty-five If he's a day ; 
and it's too ridiculous to see them togethor—with 
that baby !”” Carriz A. GRIFFIN. 
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For the Companion. 
A NEW EARTH. 


Some mystic hand unlocks the ley gates: 

‘jnee more through, appy folds fhe blue veins run, 
Once sith expectant hearts come one DY One 

The robins to make ready for their mates. 

‘A momen! 





‘A memory in each flower again creates 
‘iat 

in each bird: 
‘Abi heaven once more the cup of earth to nit 


with the disease that is known by the scientific 
term «tuberculosis . 

‘This is a diseaso which may attack any part of 
the body. It occurs very commonly in the lungs, 
and is there called «eoneumption.” It may also 
occur upon the skin, and there are different forms 
there, the most common and terrible of which is 
that known as “lupus.” 

‘There is even & possibility that the dreaded 
disease called leprosy may be classed as a variety 
of tuberculosis. It occurs 
in the bones, in the joints 
and in the lymphatic 
glands of the body, and 
inay also attack the vari- 
ous mucous membranes. 

Inasmuch as tubercu- 
losis is said to produce, 
in the form in which itap- 
pears in the lungs alone, 
‘one-seventh of all the 
deatbs that occur among 
civilized people, itis plain 
how important must be 
anything that will permit 
of even & hope of its 
arrest or of its preven- 


tion. 

‘There is hardly a fam- é 
ily of which at least one * 
member has not been at 
tacked by this disease, 
and it is its wide-spread 
existence that accounts 





Bends lightly over with, v unwearted pring: 
‘companies 
in shining cotvely followers of the Spring. 
Mary A, MASON. 
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DOCTOR KOCH AND HIS REMEDY. 
By Harold C. Ernst, M. D., 
Instructor In Bacteriology In the Harvard Medical School. 


T have been requested to present to the readers | 
of The Companion a short statement of the na-| 
ture of the material which is exciting so much 
interest in the world at large in connection with 
the disease called tuberculosis, and to give some 
idea of the man who has presented it to the world, 
and the methods which are used in its prepara- 
tion. 

It isa difficult task to make the matter perfectly 
plain to those who are not accustomed to hear the 
terms commonly used in such discussions by 
men of science. But 
J shall try to exelude 
scientific terms as far 
as possible, and to 
give a plain state- 
ment of the facts. 

In the first place, 
a word in regard to 
Doctor Koch. He 
is a man who now 
stands, at the age of 
forty-seven, atthe 
head of the medical 
world of scientific 
experimenters. He 
began his medical 
life in the Franco- 
Prussian War as an 
assistant surgeon in 
the army, and served 
throngh that war. 
He established him- 
self after peace had 
been restored in & 
small country town 
in North Germany, 
and there attempted 
to build up a prac- 
tice. 

While doing this, 
his interest was excited in the low forms of life 
which are known as bacteria; and he occupied | 
all the leisure that came to him in the study of | 
these forms. It was through work In this field | 
that he first secured prominence in the scientific 
world, and it is scarcely fourteen years since his 
first work was published. 





| Hygiene in the University of Berlin, and had had 





Robert Koch. 


for the great interest and 

excitement that has attended the announcement 
of the probable discovery of a means of its arrest 
after it has attacked & victim. 

My own acquaintance with Doctor Koch began 
in the fall of 1885, after his return from India, 
where he had been sent by the German Govern- 
ment at the head of commission for the investi- 
gation of cholera. 

‘At that time he bad been made Professor of 


placed at his disposal a building which occupied 
as much space as the whole of the Medical 
School building in Boston does, for purposes of 
general medical education. 

‘At that time—and there was no change when I 
saw him last in December—he would impress 
one as a self-contained, thoroughly balanced man 
of science, modest and unassuming. Close con- 
tact with him confirmed this impression. 

‘Two months ago, when he was surrounded by 
all sorts of men, all full of praise and excitement 
in connection with 
the announcements 
that he had made 
in regard to tuber- 
culosis, these saiue 
characteristics were 
those which struck 
one first. 

The great mod- 
esty and unassum- 
ing character of 
the man, in the 
face of one of the 
most tremendous 
and momentous 
discoveries that 
medical science had 
seen, and the fact 
that was borne in 
upon one, that all 
the work and all 
the sacrifices that 
he has made, have 
been done purely | 
for the sake of hu-| 
manity at large, | 
and not for personal 
aggrandizement or | 


The disease tuberculosis is produced by one 
form of the low plant life called bacteria. It isa 
special bacillus, a minute body having a rod 


shape, which is possessed of very great vitality, | 


that is to say, which is difficult to destroy, and 
which grows in the different parts of the body 
where the disease is situated. 

This organism was first discovered, studied and 
described by Koch, and it was the evidence fur- 
nished by bim that this minute plant was actually 






In Dr. Koch’s Hospital. 


thé cause of tuberculosis, that furnished the pos- 
sibility for the first great advance in the study of 
this human scourge. 

Having shown this, the next step was, of cour, 
to attempt the solution of the problem, to wit: 
the discovery of something that would prevent 
the advance of the disease by preventing the 
growth of this minute plant in the body. 

‘The difficulty of such a research is emphasized 
by a knowledge of the fact of the minute size of 
the organism with which we have to deal. It va- 
ries in length from one-half the diameter of a 
red blood corpuscle to the fall diameter of the 
same object. It can be seen only with the very 
pest microscope, and, in dealing with such minute 
bodies, the difficulties are almost insurmount- 
able. 

But the solution of this problem, with many 
others, has been becoming more and more clear, 
as work in the department of science called 
“hacteriology” has progressed in different parts 
of the world. 

From the knowledge gained in laboratories de- 
yoted to this specialty, it was not difficult to deter- 
mine very closely what this particular material, 
used against tuberculosis, is, even before the an- 
nouncement by Koch of its composition. 

Jn order to understand what it is, a few words 
in regard to the development of bacteria in general 
are necessary. 

This “paratoloid” is not a chemical that can be 
made like other drugs by an ordinary chemist in 
an ordinary laboratory. Its chemical nature is 
not yet understood, and the probabilities are that 
it will be a long time before it is understood. 
Tt is not a compound that can be made by ordi- 
nary chemical reaction; but it is a result of the 
vital activity of the bacillus of tuberculosis when 
grown under artificial conditions in the labora- 
tory. 

It is only one of a great class of complex chem- 
ical compounds that have come into our knowl- 
edge within the last few years, as the study of the 
life history of bacteria has progressed. 

‘A short account of what occurs in the test 
tubes used in the bacteriological laboratory for 
the cultivation of bacteria will serve better than 
anything else to make plain how these compounds 
are formed, and what this material in particular 








pecuniary reward— | 
this is the most 
striking thing at first sight jn the character of 
the man; but it is not in the least surprising to | 
one who has known him before. \ 

So far as the experiment has gone, he has! 
been perfectly justified in what he has claimed for 
his material, as employed against tuberculosis. 
Buy this is something very different from what 


is supposed to do when it is introduced in the 
human body. 

When one attempts to grow a pure culture of 
bacteria, it is done by transferring a minute 
quantity of the bacteria upon the point of a needle 
to the interior of a tube which contains a sub- 
stance in which they will grow, and which will 
give them nourishment. The plants are sown by 
plunging the needle through this substance from 


This work was printed in a journal called newspaper accounts have led most people to be- | top to bottom. 


Cohn's Beitriige zur Biologie der Pflanzen. It 
was more a study of the general characteristics | 
of the lower forms of life than an effort to con- 
nect them with special forms of disease; but these 
first papers were followed by the publication of a 
little book upon “Wundinfektions-Krankheiten,” 
which attracted attention among all scientific 
medical men, and secured for its author a call to 
Berlin. 


lieve. 

‘The modesty of his announcement and the 
modesty of his claim are in accord with the char- 
acter of the man, and have at no time meant that 
there has been a cure discovered for the most ad- | 
vanced form of the disease.“ 

‘The implication and assertion that such has | 
been the case have led to many painful scenes, | 
and many fatal disappointments on the part of 


He was given a position there under the Im-| patients who have had false hopes aroused. 


perial Board of Health, with all the facilities | 
necessary for the prosecution of 
the study of the cause of disease. 

The work that Doctor Koch carried on before he 
went to Berlin was proscented under great diffi- 
culties, 
have blocked an ordinary man’s efforts and dis-| 
couragad him entirely. But, animated by the 
same scientific enthusiasm and dogged spirit of 
persistence that he has shown ever since, he con- | 
quered all obstacles. 


the solution of certain problems in connection 


The claims that have been made by authority 


this material; that in the early stages of pulmo-! 
nary tuberculosis the same thing may occur, and 


pected tuberculosis is furnished. 

So far as our knowledge yet goes, these asser- 
tions are borne out by what has occurred in the 
hospitals. 

‘The material which ig used, 


is very different from that of ordinary drugs. 


‘This being done, for a few days the bacteria go 
on developing into what is called a colony, a mass 
of them becoming large enough to be perfectly 
distinguishable by the naked eye. 

‘After this development has gone on, however, 
for a short time, it ceases, and the colony does 
not enlarge at all, although the vitality of the bac- 
teria contained in the colony is unaltered. 

Now this cessation of growth is a constant oc- 
currence, and is not due to the fact of the exhaus- 
tion of the nutrient material—of the elements 


{further work in. are that in the external forms of tuberculosis the proper for the growth of the bacteria. It is due 
‘process may be arrested by the employment of to the formation of a new series of compounds on 


the edges of the colony, between it and the re- 
mainder of the nutrient medium, which com- 


and he overcame obstacles that would! that by its use a means for discovery of unsus- pounds probibit the further development of the 


bacteria themselves. 

These compounds are made up of the chemical 
elements left behind in the substance which 
nourishes the bacteria after they have taken out 


and to which the | the othe i i ‘iati 
From the time of his removal to Berlin, and) name paratoloid has been given, is one of extreme | own caloaaent! pga acer a i et ea 


for a time before that, his main effort was toward | power and activity ; but the method of its action | plex organization, 


and are exceedingly unstable, 
80 that they cannot yet be studied by the ordi- 


‘They are of extremely com- | 


nary means at the command of analytical chem- 
Gatry. But they are of constant occurrence in all 
(aa at inedia in which bacteria are grown, and 
each bacterinm,—not each individual, but each 
variety,—so far as our knowledge yet extends, 
| produces a special form of compound which pro- 
hibits its own development, and may have no 
influence upon other bacteria at all. 

Such compounds form parts of a new class, to 
which has been given the name of ptomaines. 
They are apt, when ex- 
tracted in a pure state, 
to be extremely virulent 
poisons. They certainly 
do prevent the growth of 
the bacteria that produce 
them, and if introduced 
in sufficiently large quan- 
tities into nutrient media, 
will actually destroy the 
bacteria themselves. 

They are easily destroy- 
ed by heat; at any rate, 
that has been supposed 
to be the case with all of 
them until recently; but 
there are now known to 
be a few which resist the 
temperature of boiling 
water—that is to say, are 
not destroyed or decom- 
posed by it; and that is 
the case with this mate- 
rial of Koch’s, which re- 
sists with more or less 
persistency the application of heat up to the tem- 
perature of boiling water. 

Now, bearing in mind what has been said of 
the formation and action of these compounds in 
the experimental laboratory, that they prevent 
the further development of the bacteria about 
which they are formed, it is not difficult to under- 
stand what occurs in the body about tuberculous 
nodules when this same material is introduced. 

It does not cure by destroying the bacilli, but, 
in a way, by erecting @ wall of necrotic tissue 
about them, go that they spread no further in the 
body, and are deprived with greater or less cer- 
tainty of means of nutrition. That is what is sup- 
posed to go on when this material is employed. 

Certainly its action is as wonderful as any 
thing that has been used in remedial medicine. 
It is used in extremely sinall doses; usually, to 
begin with, not more than one milligram of the 
original material, and it.is not taken by the 
mouth, but is introduced directly into the lym- 
phatic circulation by injections under the skin. 

It produces no effect when taken by the mouth; 
nor when introduced under the skin even in 
exceedingly large doses, unless the person be 
affected with tuberculosis. 

‘The results that have been obtained thus far 
are most encouraging in cases of external tuber- 
culosis, as well as in the tuberculous affections of 
the bones and joints. One reason for this is that 
the results can be more easily seen, and another 
that the opportunity for getting rid of the diseased 
material is greater. 

So far as the cases of tuberculosis of the lungs 
are concerned, the results are not yet definitely 
obtained. Certainly, in many cases, there has 
been a very marked improvement in the general 
condition, and equally an improvement in the 
local disease of the lungs; but sufficient time has 
not yet gone by to enable us to determine exactly 
how far these beneficial results will extend. 

There is no question, however, that one of the 
| greatest boons has been conferred upon suffering 
| humanity, and that, while its benefits may not 
extend so far as our desires may at first have led 
us to hope, we nevertheless have reason to believe, 
that in the early stages of all forms of tubercu- 
losis, pulmonary as well as others, we already 
have a means at our command for the prevention 
of their further development. 

The especial lesson that this fact should teach, 
particularly to the medical profession, is the abso- 
lute importance of making an early diagnosis of 
the existence of the disease; or, as one of my own 
patients put it the other day, “that no cough or 
cold shonld be neglected,” and that every case of 
the kind should be subjected to all the modern 
means for diagnosis that scientific resource has 
placed at our command. 





ert eel be! 
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NATIONAL NICKNAMES. 


Most of the nations of Europe have nicknames, 
which willingly or unwillingly they have accepted. 
The appropriateness of some of them is evident, 
but to explain the origin of some others would be 
difficult. A writer in Lippincott's Magazine has 
collected some interesting facts on this point. 
Englishmen have submitted to the name of 
John Bull, as suited to the national character. A 
Scotchman is Sandy; the Irishman derives his 
name, Paddy, from bis national patron saint; 
| while an ancient nursery rhyme records the fact 
that Taffy was a Welshman. English sailors call 
the Frenchman, in contempt, Johnny Crapaud; 
| but in France he is Jacques Bonhomme, oF 8s a 
| bourgeois, Monsieur Prudhomme. 
| Consin Michel is the name by which the Ger- 
man is known tothe Continental nations. Mynheer 
3 up the 
| Hollandere, who are often known simply as the 
| Mynheers; while the Switzer rejoices in the name 
iof Colin Tampon. 
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Don Whiskerandos fs almost a national nick- 
name for the Spaniards, dating from Elizabethan 
times. Italians are known as Lazzaroni, aud 
Danes as Danskers. 
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PSALM OF THE BROOK. 


The brooklet answers to 
And singing slips away. 

Ita heart runs over, 
Unto the King of 


Religtous Telescope. 


the calling river, 
through arches dim ; 
and it must deliver 

Kings its liquid hymn, 


—Alonzo Hilton Davis. 
—+o____ 
For the Companion, 


THE STORY OF MY BOYHOOD. 


By Jules Verne. 


Reminiscences of childhood and youth? Yon 
fre well advised in asking them of men of my 
years, The things seen or done by us in child- 
hood are more deeply impressed upon our mem- 
ory than are those of maturer age. 

When one has passed beyond the number of 
years usually allotted to man, the mind takes 
Pleasure in reverting to early days. Tho images 
it evokes are of those that never fade, Like in- 
Uelible sun-pictures, time only serves to bring 
them out into clearer relief. 

Thus is justified that deep say- 
ing of a French writer, “Mempry 
is far-sighted.” It lengthens as it 
grows older, like a spy-glass when 
the tubes are drawn ont, and dis- 
covers the most distant features 
of the past. 

But are such reminiscences like- 
ly to be interesting? I cannot say. 
At any rate, perhaps the readers 
of The Companion may be curious 
to learn how the calling of a writer, 
which I still follow, although 
more than sixty years of age, 
first suggested itself to me. 

So, at the request of the editor 
of that paper, I pull out the tubes 
of my memory, turn round and 
look back. 

In the first place, have I always 
had a taste for stories wherein the 
imagination gives itself free scope ? 
Yes, doubtless; and my family 
have always held arts and letters 
in honor; whence I convlude that 
inheritance accounts in a large 
measure for my instincts. 

Then again, there is this further 
reason that I was born at Nantes, 
where I spent nearly the whole of 
my childhood. The son of a father 
who was half a Parisian, and of a 
mother who was quite a Bretonne, 
1 lived in the maritime bustle of a 
big commercial city which is the 
starting-point and goal of many 
long voyages. 

I still see the river Loure, whose 
numerous arins are connected by 
8 league of bridges, its quays en- 
cumbered by freight in the shadow 
of huge elms, along which did not 
then run the double railway track 
and the tramway Ines. 

Ships two or three rows deep line the wharves. | 
Others sail up or down the stream. No steam. 
boats were to he seen in those days, or, at least, 
Nery few of them. But there were many of those | 
sailing-vessels, the type of which Americans | 
Were shrewd enough to retain and improve into 
clippers and three-masted schooners. 

In those days the only kind of sailing-vessels 
we had were the Inbberly merchantmen. What 
Souvenirs they recall! In fancy I climbed their 
shronds, triced their maintops, and clung to their 
sky-rakers. How I longed to cross the swaying | 
blank that connected them with the quay, and sot 
foot on their deck ! 

But, childishly timid as 1 was, I did not dare. 
Timid? Aye, I was indeed; and yet I had 
already seen one revolution, the overthrow of a 
régime and a new royalty founded, although I 
was only two years old; and I still hear the rattle 
of the musketry of 1830 in the streets of -the 
fown, where, as in Paris, the people fought 
against the royal troops. ! 

One day, however, I did venture to scale the 
netting of a three-master, while its watchman 
aroused in a neighboring wine shop. 

I was soon on deck. My hand caught hold of 
a halyard that slid in its block. What joy was 
mine! The hatches were open, and I leaned over 
their sides. The strong odors that came from the 
hold went to my head; odors in which the pun- 
gent smell of tar mixes with the perfume of 
spices. 

T rose, went back towards the poop and entered. 
The interior was filled with those marine scents 
which give to it an atmosphere like that of the 
ocean. 

Yonder appear the cabins with their creaking 
Partitions, where I should have wished to live for 
months, and those bunks, so hard and narrow, 
wherein I should have liked to sleep whole 
nights. Then there was the room occupied by 
the captain, a much more important personage in 
my opinion than any King's minister or lien- 
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T came out, mounted the poop, and there actu- 
ally made so bold as tu turu the wheel a quarter 
j Found: T fancied the vessel was abont to leave its 
Moorings; that its hawsers had been cast off, that 
its masts were crowded with sail, and that I, an 
cight-year-old helmsman, was about to steer it 
out to sea! 

The sea! Well, neither my brother, who became 
a sailor a few years later, nor I liad yet seen it. 
| In summer all our family kept within the 
bounds of a large country place not far from the 
banks of the Loire, in the midst of vineyards, 
meadows and marshes, 

It was the residence of 





an old uncle, formerly a 
ship-owner. He had been to Caracas and to 
Porto Bello. We used to call him “Unele Pra 
dent,” and it was in remembrance of him that 1 
) Save the name to one of my personages in “Robur 
the Conqueror. But Caracas was in America 
& country which fascinated me already. 

Not being able to sail the sea, my brother and I 
Grifted about the open fields aud threaded the 
Woods together. Not having any masts to climb, 
we spent whole days at the tops of the trees. He 
was the greater fellow who made his nest the 
higher in them. We chatted, read, or projected 


voyages, while the branches swayed by the breeze, 
save us the illusion of the 
board ship. 


pitching and rolling on 
Ah, those delicions leisure hours! 





Vit Foay Ieeve” 
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At that time people travelled little or not at all. 
Oil street-lamps, breeches, the National Guard 
and the flint and tinder-box were then quite the 
fashion. Yes, I have witnessed the genesis of 
phosphoric matches, detached collars, cuffs, letter 
Paper, postage stamps, pantaloons, the overcoat, 
tae opera hat, women's boots, the metric system, 
the steamboats of the Loire, which are said to be 
‘‘inexplosive" because they blow up a little less 
often than the rest, the "buses, railways, tram- 
ways, gas, electricity, the telegraph, the telephone, 
and the phonograph. 

T belong to that generation which is comprised 
between those two #eniuses, Stephenson and Edi- 
son. And I now witness those astonishing dis- 
coveries, at the head of which marches America, 
with its movable hotels, its sandwich-making 
machines, its movable pavement, its newspapers 
Printed with chocolate ink, upon stiff, thin sheets 
of pastry, which are read first and eaten after- 
ward! 

I was not ten years old when my father bought 
a small place at the extremity of the town, at 
Chantenay—a pretty name that! It was situated 
ona hill which overlooks the right bank of the 
Loire. From my little room I could see the river 
winding over an extent of two or three leagues, 
between the meadows which it flooded when the 
waters overflowed in winter time. 

Ah, the Loire! If it cannot be compared with 
the Hudson, the Mississippi, or the St. Lawrence, 
it is none the less one of the finest rivers of 
France. It would no donht be looked upon as a 
small stream in America; but then, America is 
not simply a “conntry,”"—it is a whole continent. 

Nevertheless, at sight of so many passing ships, 
I felt an eager leaning toward the sea. I was 
well versed in the seaman’s language, and under- 
stood naval manceuvres sufficiently to follow them 
out in the maritime novels of Fenimore Cooper, 
whom I never tired of reading, and still read with 
admiration. 

Looking through a little telescope, I saw the 











tenant-general of the kingdom, 


ships, ready to tack about, hoist their jibs and 
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gather in their sails, shifting first abaft, then at 
the hows, 

At the farther end of the Port there was a man 
who kept boats to let, at twenty cents for the day. 
This was a heavy sum for our purses. It was 
also imprudent to embark in the man’s boats, for 
they leaked sadly. 

The first one we took had but a single mast, 
but the second had two, and the third had three, 
like the coasting luggers and fishing-smacks. We 
Went out with the ebb-tide, Inffing against the 
west wind. 

What a schooling was ours! The blunders we 
made in steering and in working the sails, the 
sheets let out at thé wrong moment, and the 
shame of tacking with a back wind, when the 
waves ran Ingh in the broad basin of the Loire, 
in front of our Chantenay! 

Generally we went out with the ebb and came 
back with the flow, a few hours later. And, as 
our clumsy hired craft sailed heavily along be- 
tween the banks, what a look of envy we cast on 
the pretty pleasure yachts that went lightly seud- 
ding over the bosom of the river! 

One day I happened to be alone in a sorry 
yawl which had no keel. I was some two leagues 
beyond Chantenay, when one of the planks was 
stove in, and the water came into the boat. There 








Was no stopping the hole. The yawl went down 
head-foremost, and I had just time 
to save myself by swimming to an 
islet all covered with a thick 
Browth of reeds, the tufted tops of 
which were swayed by the wind, 

Now, of all the books I had read 
in my childhood, the one I liked 
best was “The Swiss Family Rol- 
ingon;" I preferred it to “Robin- 
Son Crusoe.”” I know that Daniel 
Defoe's work is broader in its 
Philosophical scope. It is man 
given up to himself alone, who 
one day discovers a footprint on 
the sand. But the work of Wyss, 
in rieh facts and incidents, is per- 
haps more interesting toa youth- 
fal mind. 

Meanwhile, I was enacting, on 
my little island, not the part of 
‘Wyss's hero, but that of Defoe’s. 
I was already meditating the con- 
struction of a log-hut, the manu- 
facture of a fishing-line with a 
reed, and of fish-hooks with 
thorns, and of obtaining fire as 
the savages do, by rubbing one 
dry stick against another. 

Signals? I should decline to 
make any, for they would be an- 
swered too soon, and I should be 
saved quicker than I wished to be. 

The first thing was to appease 
my hunger. But how? My pro- 
visions had gone down with the 
wreck. Go hunting birds? I had 
neither dog nor gun. Well, what 
about shell-fish ? There’were none. 

Now, at last, I was made ac- 
quainted with all the agony of be- 
ing shipwrecked on a desert island, 
and with horrors of _privation 
such as the Selkirks and other per- 
sonages mentioned in the ‘Noted 
Shipwrecks" had experienced— 
men who were not imaginary Robinsons! My 
stomach cried with hunger. 

The thing lasted only a few hours, for, as soon 
as it was low tide, I had merely to wade ankle- 
deep through the water to reach what I called the 
mainland, namely, the right bank of the Loire. 

T quietly came back home, where I had to put 
up with the family dinner instead of the Crusoe 
repast I had dreamed of—raw shell-fish, a slice of 
peccary, aud bread made from the flour of 
manioc! 

Such was this lively bit of navigation, with its 
head-winds, its foundering and disabled vessel— 
everything in fact that a shipwrecked mariner of 
my age could desire, 

T have sometimes heard the reproach that my 
books excite young boys to quit their homes for 
adventurous travel. This, I am sure, has never 
been the case. But if boys should be brought to 
launch out into such enterprises, let them take 
example from the heroes of my “Extraordinary 
Voyages,” and they are sure to come safe into 
harbor again. 

At twelve years of age I had not yet set eyes on 
the sea. Except in thought, I had not hitherto 
set foot on the many sardine-boats, fishing-smacks, 
brigs, schooners, throe-masters, or even steam- 
boats—they were then styled pyroscaphes—which 
sailed toward the mouth of the Loire. 

One day, however, my brother and I got per- 
mission to take passage on board Pyroscaphe No. 
Two. What joy was ours! It was enough to 
make us lose our wits. 

Soon we were on our way. We passed Indret, 
the huge State establishment, all feathered in 
dark wreaths of smoke. We left behind the land- 
ing-places on either hank,—Coneron, Le Pellerin, 





Paimbeuf. Our pyroscaphe crossed obliquely | 


the broad estuary of the river. 

We reached St. Nazaire, with its incipient pier, 
its old church and slate-covered, slanting steeple. 
and the few houses or ramshackle tenements, 
which at that time made up the village that has 
so rapidly increased into a large town. 
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To rush off the boat and dash down the sens 
weed-coated rocks, in order to take up, some of 
the sea-water in the hollow of our hands and con- 
‘ey it to our lips, was for my brother and myself 
our first impulse. 

“But it isn't salty!" said I, turning pale. 

“Nota bit!” responded my brother. 

“We have been hoaxed!" I exclaimed, in a 
tone which betrayed the liveliest disappointment. 

Noodles that we were! It was low tide, and 
we had simply scooped up from the hollow of a 
Tock some of the water of the Loire. 

As the tide came in, however, we found it briny 
beyond our best hopes. 

At last I had set eyes on the sea, or at least on 
the vast bay which opens on the ocean between 
the extreme points of the river, 

T have since scudded over the Bay of Biscay, 
the Baltic, the North Sea and the Mediterranean. 

With a smaller boat first, then with a sloop. 
Yacht, and with a steam-yacht aftorwards, I have 
been able to make some fine coasting pleasure. 
trips. I have even crossed the Atlantic on board 
the Great Eastern, and set foot on American soil, 
where—I am ashamed to have to confess it—1 
stayed only eight days. 

What could I do? I had a ticket to go and 
come which was only good for a week ! 

After all, I saw New York, stopped at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, crossed East River hefore Brook- 
lyn Bridge was built, sailed up the Hudson as 
far as Albany, visited Buffalo and Lake Erie, 
Bazed on the Falls of Niagara from the top of 
the Terrapin Tower, while a Innar rainbow could 
be seen through the vapors of the mighty cuiaract, 
and fiually, on tue other side of the Suspension 
Bridge, sat down on the Canadian shore, 

After which, I started back home. And one of 
my deepest regrets is to think that I shall never 
again see America—a country which 1 love, and 
which every Frenchman may love as a sister of 
France. 

But these are no longer the reminiscences of 
childhood and youth; they are those of maturer 
years. My young readers are now made ac- 
quainted with the instincts and circumstances 
that led me to write a series of geographical 
novels. 

T have made several voyages in the west, 
north and south of Europe—voyages, of course, 
inuch less extraordinary than those described in 
my stories, and I have now withdrawn into the 
Provinces to terminate my task. That task is to 
paint the whole earth, the entire world, in novel- 
form, by imagining adventures peculiar to each 
People, and by creating personages specially be- 
longing to the regions in which they act. 

But the world is very big, and life very short. 
To leave behind a complete work, one should live 
a hundred years, 

Well, I shall try to be a centenarian, like M. 











Chevreul. But, between you and me, it is very 
difficult. 
——++-—____ 
For the Companion. 


THE PERPETUAL WALKER. 


Quite often the ingenious makers of toys hit 
upon some contrivance intended to amuse chil- 
dren which possesses genuine interest for those 
who are interested in mechanical combinations. 
Such @ toy has lately been invented in France, 
and is described by La Nature. 

It consists of a puppet or small human figure 
in metal which holds in its hands, as a sort of 
balancing-pole, a metal rod bent in the form of 
an inverted V, or rather of a hair-pin with the 
ends somewhat opened apart. 

By reason of the bringing of the centre of 
gravity below the figure by this rod or balancing- 
pole, the puppet is kept in an upright position on 
any support which is narrow enough to be 
spanned by the two arms of the pole. Placed on 
a raised board or strip, set at a slight inclination, 
this puppet, which the French call fe marcheur 
infatigable or tireless walker, will march along, 
putting forward 
first one foot and 
then the other, 
and imitating 
the movements 








of a somewhat stiff-legged 
walker. There is no pro- 
pelling mechanism about 
the toy whatever, simply. 
a jointing of the legs to 
the body upon # round horizontal pivot fastened 
at the ends, with another rod underneath this one 
and passing through two square holes made in 
the legs, as shown in the illustration. This 
second rod prevents the walker from taking too 
long steps. 

The key to this toy’s pedestrian talent is a 
simple mechanfeal principle. The walker rests 
the weight of his body upon one of his legs while 
he is putting the other forwird. The axis of his 





body does not rest upon a vertical plane, and in 
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order to cause him to move forward on the inclined 
support, it 18 necessary to give him, in starting 
him, a very slight shake, sidewise. This shake, 
Increased by the oscillation of the balancing-pole, 
causes the walker to lean firet to the right alde, and 
then to the left. 

Suppose that he is, at a given moment, inclined 
to tne right. All the weight of the body, that is to 
say, both of the figure and the balancing-pole, rests 
upon the right legs 
whereupon the left 
foot, not being sup- 
ported upon the board, 
fe forced forward by 
the weight of the ob- 
fect, tending to take a 
Yertical position. 

‘At this moment the 
body oscillates the oth- 
er way, and the figure 
leansto the left, bring- 
ing the left foot to the 
board. The right foot 
now being free, it in 
turn clears the board 
and takes a step for- 
ward. 

‘This movement will 
continue us long a8 
the board holds out 
at a sufficient incline, 
which, by the way, 
need be only slight. 

‘There Is no reason why the walker might not 
travel around the world, if the right sort of path 
were provided for him. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ROGERS’ BRONZE poors. 


In the city of Rome, in the year 1858, an Ameri. 
can sculptor, by name Randolph Rogers, designed 
and modelled the famous bronze duors placed in 
the main central entrance to the Capitol, which ts 
fa atrong point of interest to all intelligent sight 
seers in Washington. 

Few finer or more enduring examples of the 
seulptor’s art are to be found In any country, 


delineating as it does the life of the great discov- | 


erer to whom we, as a people, owe so much. 

‘The doors are seventeen feet high, nine feet 
wide, and weigh twenty thousand pounds. They 
were designed when the sculptor was about thirty- 
three years of age, and after the execution of some 
of his most famous works. For these models he 
was paid eight thousand dollars, and the casting 
of the metal in 181 by F. Von Muller, at Munich, 
cost seventeen thousand dollars. 

‘The door in Its entirety, as represented in the 
Mlustration, pleases the eye at once by the har- 
mony of its dimensions, and the beauty and @kill 
with which the panels are worked out. Of a rich 
golden brown, it stands sombre and unique, a 
silent historian of the 
most striking events In 
the life of one of the 
greatest explorers the 
world has ever known. 

The casing, which ts 
also of bronze, projects 
forward from the 
leaves of the door, and 
{a filled with designs em- 
blematicof conquestand 
navigation. The statues 
at each corner represent 
the four quarters of the 
world, Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America. 

Including the semictr- 
cular picture at the top, 
there are nine panels in 
all, representing in alto 
relievo the most striking 
events in the career of 
the great navigator, his 
aspirations, perils, suc- 
cesses and disappoint. 
ments, all carefully and 
lovingly delineated by 
the hand of gentus. 

Beginning on the low- 
er left-hand side of the 
doors they interest the 
spectator at once by 
their life-llke accuracy 
and power of expres- 
sion. The first one is 
entitled, “Columbus 
Undergoing an Examt- 
nation before the Coun- 
cil of Salamanca.” 

‘This panel represents 
Columbus showing his 
plans and charts, which 
confldence was meanly 
taken advantage of by 
his judges. : 

The figure in the left 
niche is Perez, a con- 
temporary of the discoverer. Henry VII. of Eng- 
land stands on the right. ‘The projecting heads in 
each panel are those of historians of the time of 
Columbus, with the exception of two. Those at the 
foot of the lower panels are presumably native 
Indians of America. 

“The Departure of Columbus from the Convent 
of La Rabida” is the subject of the next picture 
above. 

Wearled with fruitless exertions, and disgusted 
with the duplicity of crowned heads, Columbus 



































1s said to have left Linbon in 1481. In the mean-| 


time, his wife had died, leaving one son, Diego. 
Spain was now the goal of his hopes. He was 
seemingly friendlesa, and as he begged on his way 
{tis to Le supposed that he had no money. He had 
then reached Andalusia, dispirited, though not 
defeated, and there at the gates of an old convent 
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convent. The grandeur of the man who had tarried 


\ by the wayside made itself apparent during a con- 


versation held with hin, and the ecclesiastic en- 
Tered at once into correspondence with royalty, 
and used all his influence with the King and Queen 
{rile behalf. In this panel Columbus appears 


_ be leaving the old convent In good spirite, buoyed 
| up with the hope of ultimate success. 


rhe statue on the left is that of Cortez, con 
queror of Mexico; on the right, Indy Beatrice De 
Bopadilla in her court robes. ‘The projecting head 
at the top is that of our own Washington Irving. 
Bancroft is also represented, elsewhere. 

‘at last, seven years after his appeal to the good 
frinre of La Rabida Convent, Columbus obtained 
an audience with Queen Isabella, which 1s pictured 
on the next panel. 

‘nthe niche on the left of this bronze pleture ts 
tne navigator Alonzo De Ojeda. On the right 
tence Queen Leabella with the sceptre of royalty 
in her hand. 

‘The Queen, who is sald to have been very lovely, 
with falr hair and clear blue eyes, received him 
graciously, lstened, was convinced by his elo- 
quence, and standing up implored the blessing of 
Heaven upon him. 

The “Starting of Columbus from Palos, on his 
First Voyage,” ts the next scene. Taking leave of 
his som, whom the good brotherhood of La Rabida 
pledged themselves to care for and educate, 
Polumbus is about to embark on hiv iret great 
voyage. 

Vespucci stands at the left of this pictare. He 
claimed to have been one of the discoverers of 
‘America, but history disputes the assertion. At 
the right is Gonzales De Mendoza, Archbishop of 
Toledo, at whose table Columbus solved the prob- 
Jem of standing an egg on one end, by crushing 
the shell. 

‘Then comes the “Firet Landing of the Spanish at 
San Salvador.” 

Thiy Jw the transom panel, and occupies the semi. 
circular aweep over the whole door. 

‘After innumerable perils, and misgivings even 
in hia own mind, Columbus finally sighted land 
which proved to be ove of the Bahama Islands, on 
Which he joyfully landed, and in pursuance of bis 
own intentions and the promise of his sovereign 
King and Queen, he planted the cross and pro- 
claimed hts new conquest San Salvador. 

Over the picture in thls panel the grand, calm 
face of Columbus looks out, yet even in its casing 
of bronze wears an expression of profound sad- 
ness, Beneath fe the eagle with outspread wings, 
and still lower on either side are two female 
heads. 

‘We come now to the “First Encounter of the 
Discoverers with the Indians.” 

‘At firet the natives hid themselves, looking with 
distrust, as well they might, at these powerful 
white men, and the sacred symbol they planted 
with all the imposing ceremony of worship. 

Columbus himself appeared in a suit of scarlet 
and gold, and his followers had arrayed them- 








selves with like splendor. 











The aallors at once set out on an exploring expe- 


| attion. The frightened natives ran before them; 


| but by dint of brute force, and not unlikely by 
recourse to firearms, they succeeded in capturing 
| 8 young Indian girl, and brought her tn triumph to 
the men in command, expecting to receive their 
thanks for this cowardly deed. 
Instead of that, Columbus sternly rebuked the 
| men, and ordered that the captive be set at lberty 
at once, which was accordingly done. 
‘This is one of the most forcible pictures, and 
tells the story at once. The cross shines on the 


| heights in the distance, and the grouping 1s excel- 
lent. 





lthat of Francleco Pizarro, conqueror of Peru. 
| Alexander VI. occupies the niche at the right. 
‘The next panel shows the “Triumphant Entry 








‘The statue tn the niche at the left of this panel is 





Columbus, richly dressed, 1s mounted on ® spi 
seed. Everything that can inspire 8 met lends 
Tntevest to the procession. He 18 8 conqueror who 
has not bought his glory by war and carnage. 

reollowing him come the dusky natives who have 
been willing to enter his train, brilliant with plumes 
and jewels and gold from that far new country. 
Preceding him go the courtiers and priests with 
panners, music and incense. His crews mareh in 
the rear, laden with palm-branches, all kinds of 
lovely birds, and tropical wonders. 

‘Against the blue sky floats the white banner of 
the Admiral, bearing the words, “For Castile and 
for Leon Columbus has discovered a New W orld.’ 





On the left and right of this 
panel are Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa and King Ferdinand. 

In striking contrast to this 
brilliant pageant comes the ig- 
nominious portrayal of chains 
and captivity: “Columbus in 
Chains.” 

His enemies had turned the King against hin, 
and Columbus was superseded as Governor by an 
officer in the royal service named Bobadilla, who 
liad the audacity to send the great discoverer home 
in chains. Hie guards, men of power and standing, 
would have removed his fetters. 

“No,” said Columbus, proudly, “their Majesties 
commanded me by letter to submit to whatever 
Bobudilla should order in their name. 1 will wear 
these fettera until they order them to be taken off, 
and I will preserve them afterward as relics and 
memorials of the reward of my services.” 

He kept his word, and the chaina were buried 
with bim. 

The last pancl, “The Death of Columbus,” has 
for its left and right support the brother of Colum- 
bus and Charles VIII. of France. 

Pinzon, a rich merchant and mariner, who aided 
Columbus with service and money, stands on the 
right. On the left is John JI. of Portugal. 

It is an affecting picture, and calculated to teach 
an enduring lesson of the world’s ingratitude. 
The old priest holds up the cross, and implores 
him to turn his dying eyes upon it. A friend or 
two weep ut his bedside. 

Some good woman, of kin to him, it may be, 
holds the head that has thought so wisely upon her 
bosom. Almost a martyr at the time of his death, 
now he is held by a grateful people in equal re- 
spect with our own Washington. 

‘The one discovered a continent on which were 
planted the germs of a mighty nation, The other 
was the father and saviour of that nation, which 
owes Its existence to the life, faith and suffering 
of Christopher Columbus. 
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For the Companion. 


BETWEEN TWO ENEMIES. 


During the second war with England, an Ameri- 
can privateer cruised along the western coast of 
Africa, touching at different points to take In water 
or provisions, or chasing English vessels into 
rivers, bays and inlets. At that time American pri- 
vateers were to be found In nearly every quarter 
of the globe. The American merchants had large 
interests at stake on the ocean, and they fitted out 
many fast-sailing privateers. 

When one of these swift craft captured an 
English brig off Cape St. Vincent, the captain of 
the British ship exclaimed, “What? a Yankee 
privateer in this part of the world!” 

“Ay, ay, slr, and they'll soon be found in the 
Thames,” politely replied the Yankee captain. 
‘To this rejoinder the Englishman could only mut- 
ter aloud, “Extro’nary, extro'nary !” 

The Yankee, a small privateer, in an eventful 
cruise of one hundred and fifty days had explored 
more of the western coast of Africa than any other 
‘American vessel. She had cruised all through the 
South Atlantic, threatening the British commerce 
with Cape Colony, and then, following the shore, 
she sailed through the Gulf of Guinea, passed the 
Cape Verde Islands, the Canaries and Azores, and 
finally recrossed the ocean and entered Newport 
harbor. 

During this eventful trip in little explored 
waters, she had captured eight prizes, numerous 





| prisoners, sixty-two cannon, and about three hun- 


dred thousand dollars’ worth of property. 

She had also accomplished a great deal in explor- 
ing a coast that was as yet but poorly mapped out 
for mariners, and in bringing back to this country 
accounts ofa land that Is now exciting the Interest 
and wonder of the world. Some strange apect- 
mens of plants and vines were also brought to 
America by the crew of the Yankee. 

One intensely hot day the privateer was moving 


in the town of Palos, he stopped to beg bread and | into B: ” 
baahoer meade 6 into Barcelona,” and is considered the finest in the | slowly before a light breeze, not far from the 


Antonto de Marchena was the superior of the 


portrayal of the story. 


mouth of the Kongo river. The decks were scorch. 


The whole scene wears a triumphant aspect. | ing to the touch, and the awnings stretched across 
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ited | seemed to have no effect in intercepting the heat 


of the sun’s rays. 

‘The Yankee bad not seen a sail of any kind for 
severnl days, and the monotony of the voyage 
was becoming unbearable. 

‘About this time an English ship hove in sight, 
and a general atir among the crew denoted the In- 
terest they took inthe discovery. Every sull of 
the privateer was set, and a chase began at once. 

The Englishman soon discovered that he was 
pursued, and quickened hia apeed. But the craft 
was an old merchantman, rigged with clumsy and 
ill-fitting sails, and heavily laden with Ivory, rare 
woods, shells and hides. 





A Fight on a River. 


Her progress was slow compared with that of the 
free and buoyant craft that was pursuing her. 

‘At first the English ebip headed’ seaward, with 
the evident intention of attempting an escape on 
the wide seas. But the Yankee overhauled her 80 
rapidly that this plan was abandoned. 

Suddenly she hauled around, and changed ber 
course, heading directly for the coast, a few miles 
ahead. 

‘The captain of the Yankee was not acquainted 
with the rivers, bays und inlets along the shore. 
Very likely the captain of the English merchant- 
man knew the place well. It was good policy to 
capture her before she could enter the mouth of 
some river. 

\The chase became exciting. The sails were 
crowded on the Yankee, while the captain paced 
her deck excitedly. The crew stood at thelr posts. 
Every effort was made to increase the speed of the 
vessel; but it soon became apparent that the mer- 
chantman had # lead sufficient to enable her to 
reach the shore first. 

“We're creeping along like # enail,” sald the 
captain of the Yankee, looking critically at the 
rigging. 

“We're doing the best we can, sir,” replied the 
first mate. “We have sall set, and every- 
thing in order. It te the wind, sir, that is to blame.” 

‘The captain walked to the bow of his vessel and 
scanned the escaping merchantman. She was 
within half a mile of a densely wooded promon- 
tory, which seemed to jut far out into the water. 

‘The English vessel was losing ground, but she 
was also approaching the wooded proniontory. 

“Tg there a river beliind that point of land?” 
asked the captain. 

‘No one knew, for no one had salled that coast 
before. 

“Well, if it isn’t too late we may cripple her. Get 
the forward guns ready, and aim high. Don’t in- 
jure the hull, for I fancy she has a valuable cargo. 
But give it to the rigging hot and heavy.” 

Two long-range cannon were pointed over the 
vow of the privateer. In a minute or two they 
opened fire. 

The top of the Englishman's mizzen-mast came 
crashing down, carrying with it the heavy upper 
aails. Then the forward mast recetved two heavy 
shots, which tore it from its position, and carried 
it against the stout mizzen-mast, where it hung 
swinging In the breeze. 

The sails were tattered and torn; but the mer- 
chantman continued on her course, the English 
flag flying from the mast’s stump. 

The captain of the Yankee signalled for a sur- 
render, but no answer was returned. 

The firing was renewed, the shots this time 
being aimed at the big black hull, which loomed up 
as a conspicuous mark. 

“Sink her, sink her! Anything but let her es- 
cape,” shouted the captain, aiming one of the guns 
himeelf. 

But the merchantman continued on ber course, 
and a few minutes later she rounded the head of 
the promontory and disappeared from sight. 

Although crippled and badly injured, she was 
still able to stem the current and divect her course 
up stream. 

The firing had to cease, but the anger of the 
Yankee’s captain increased. His prize was out of 
sight, but it had not yet escaped. 

“Pl chase them across the whole continent,” he 
enid; “but I'll have them!” 

Presently the Yankee rounded the same promon- 
tory. A black, muddy river discharged Itself into 
the ocean on the opposite side of the headland, all 
along the banks of which the clustering trees and 
dark, coiling, spiky undergrowth formed such an 
impenetrable mass that It did not seem possible 
for man to enter it. 








The river had several emall mouths; it was lke 
a series of small lakes or ponds, separated here 





and there by dense lines of trees, bushes and 


ee 
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grass. It was a place in which a vessel might 
readily escape an cnemy, for she could run up one 
branch of the stream and be out of sight while her 
purauer was searching near by. 

When the Yankee rounded the headland no algne 
of the merchantman could be discovered. The 
captain stuilicd the problem before him, and lost 
some time In coming to a conclusion. If he sailed 
up the river the merchantman might He concealed 
near the mouth, ready to escape to the ocean when 
the coast was clear. 

On the other hand, the prize might go straight up 
the river, and dud some biding-place under the 
dense, overhanging banke, where discovery would 
be impossible. The captain weighed the chances 
well before attempting anything deiluite. He 
cruleed back and forth near the mouth of the 
stream, keeping the ocean well In sight. 

“We must leave a watch behind here to signal if 
she comes back while we are going up the river,” 
the captain said to his first mate. “We can leave 
several men on the headland, with a small howitzer 
to warn ua. They can —” 

The captain's words were cut short by peculiar 
sound. From out of the woods a series of savage 
yells blended with the sharp reports of firearms 
in an indistinct roar. 

‘The chattering of the monkeys and the erles of 
Virds were suddenly hushed by these sounds. 
Every sailor on board the Yankee louked in aston. 
ishment toward the wall of trees. 

The shouts and yells continued, but the firing 
gradually dwindled down to a few stray shots. 

“Follow up the sounds,” shouted the captain of 
the Yankee. “Let every man prepare for action. 
Keep the guns loaded and in position.” 

The prow of the privateer cut 
through the muddy waters of the 
river gallantly. A stiff breeze 
had sprung up from the ocean, 
and the heavy canvas was filled 
80 that very good speed was pos- 
sible. 

Asthe boat proceeded the banks 

of the river closed in upon It. 
The river wound and twisted 
about so that the view ahead and 
Vehind was entirely cut off. On 
both sides was a dense African 
forest. 

It was not difficult to fx the 
direction from whence the sounds 
came. As the Yankee proceeded 
they became louder and flercer. 

Suddenly, in turning a curve in 
the stream, the cause of the 
tumult became apparent. 

The English merchantman, tn 
her endeavor to escape, had tried 
to conceal herself in a deep creek 
that ran Into the river. The Inter. 
lacing boughs overhead, and the 
twining mass of leayes and vines 
on each alde, afforded excellent 
opportunity for this; but unfortu- 
nately another circumstance had 
not been well considered. 

A large band of African savages 
had been concealed behind the 
leaty wall. They had followed 
the ship up to her hiding-place, 
and as she appronched the land, 
they had rushed out of the bushea 
ina body, boarded the ship, and 
attacked the small crew. 

The Englishmen resisted the 
onslaught of the savages bravely, 
but on account of the sudidenness 
of the attack and the numbers of 
the savages, they had been driven to the stern of 
their vessel, where they were unable to use thelr 
two cannon, 

The battle was sadly one-sided, and the crew 
were anticipating horrible torture from thelr sav- 
age captors, when the Yankee suddenly hove in 
sight, 

Although the vessel was an enemy, the hard- 
pressed crew of Englishmen gave a cheer, and 
shouted for help. The savages were swarming all 
over the prize, but they hesitated a moment when 
the retnforcement appeared. 

Then with one accord the blacks hurled a shower 
of arrows and spears at the Yankee. 

The two heavy cannon upon the forward deck 








of the privateer were aimed at the crowd of sav- | 


ages, and when they were discharged dozens of 
blacks were swept into the river. 


Again and again the guns were fired, carrying | 


death and destruction with them. 

‘The merchantman was finally cleared of most of 
the savages, and several sallora sprang from the 
deck of the Yankee and fastened a line to her 
stern. 

The vessel was gradually hauled out into mid- 
stream, and the few savages remaining on board, 
becoming frightened, plunged into the water. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of other savages had col- 
lected on both banks, and showers of arrows and 
spears whizzed over the decks of the two veascls. 

But the prize was secured, and the Englishmen 
saved from a horrible death at the hands of a race 
whom they belleved to be cannibals. 

The work of getting out of the river was a long, 
tedious and dangerous one. The savages, cha- 
grined at thelr repulse, appeared determined to 
redeem their honor. They followed the two ves- 
sels, and at every turn in the river made a desper- 


ate stand; but the heavy cannon of the Yankee) 


Put them to flight. 
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|the black savages had made the two enemles 
friends. The cargo of the merchantman was either 

transferred to the hold of the Yunkee or thrown 

overboard, and the fll-fated vessel then scuttled. 


GrouGe ETHELHERT WaLsut. 
——~o—___ 
For the Companion, 


AN EXCITING EXPERIENCE. 


Several yeara ago I was employed by a lumber 
company on one of the streams that How from the 
north Into the St. Lawrence, first as assistant sur. 
veyor, and afterward, when the logs had been 
loated out to the mouth of the stream, in helping 
to construct the immense raft tralu, preparatory 
to ite being “tugged” down the river. 

We had a million and a half feet of lumber, 
which was put into several small rafts, each con. 
taining one hundred thousand feet and upward, 
in order that it might the more readily pass through 
the rapids, 

On each end of each raft, fore and aft, were high 
row-locks with immense vars secured to them to 
prevent their being lost overboard when shouting 
the rapids. A crew of sturdy river.nen manipula. 
ted the oars when needful. ‘There were upon each 
raft, In addition to these men, a cook, a pilot, and 
one or two spare men for cases of emergency. 

1 had never gone down the St. Lawrence on a 
timber-raft. I was curious to experience the 
excitement and dangerous pleasure of shvoting 
the rapids, and engaged to go as a spare man. 

The tirst four days after we started were exceed. 
ingly monotonous. We were towed smoothly along. 














Saved from the Falls. 


Three times a day the cook served out to us rude 
meals from his ever-seething pot, hung over a fire 
built on the raft. We ate hungrily, sitting In vart. 
ous attitudes about the raft: 

Between meals we lounged about, at times lying 
flat on the loge in dreamy content. 

At dawn on the fourth morning, we heard a far- 
off murmur of waters, which soon deepened toa 
sullen roar, Every man was at once upon the 
alert. 


us to our own pluck and skill. The cables and 
chains were drawn in and secured with a great 
rattling and shouting, and each raft was left to 
| battle with the waters for iteelf. 

The men were at the oars with strong hand and 
keen eyes. On we went; the water began to swirl 
and grow! around us. Swifter, faster we darted 
on, until, on the brink of the-firet rapid, the men 
suddenly dropped their oars to eacape the blinding 
spray that dashed over the forward part of the 
raft. 





whirling Coteau Rapid; but we were soon out of 
it. ‘This was nothing to what would follow, the 
pllot told us. 

We had scarcely recovered our breath, In the 
stretch of comparatively calm water at the foot of 
the Coteau, when the roar of Cedar Raptds greeted 
us, and we prepared to run its hazardous length. 

Bounding forward, we were tossed hither and 


ber In the raft creaking and shrieking. 

‘As each “shoot” was safely taken, we drew a 
long breath, our tense muscles relaxed, and I, at 
least, was quite Imp. 
| Another rapt lay just beyond us, “Old Split. 
boiling current, here contracted to a narrow chan- 
nel, a huge jagger rock disputes the river-man's 





Two or three large boats, propelled by oars and 
Poles, and loaded down with black warriors, put 
Out Into the stream, ani attempted to board the 
Privateer; but again the cannon dispersed them. 

Not until the mouth of the river was reached did 
the crews of the two vessels feel thatall danger had 
passed. Then the wounded and dying were cared 
for. All the Englishmen were transferred to the 
ay of the Yankee, where they received medical 
ald. 

The captain of the merchantman was only too 
ready to surrenier to the Yunkee's captain, and in 
80 doing he sald that he considered him a friend 
rather than an enemy. The common danger from 





advance, threatening to wreck and erush his craft. 

The rafts rushed on, bounding and rocking 
| evemingly to destruction. Every man grasped the 
thing nearest at hand, and held his breath while 
the raft lurched beneath him, eareened, bounded 
almost out of the water, and then dashed on as if 
to its doom. It struck, indeed, and was swung 
half-way round by the shock, but rebounded, and 
raked the whole length of its slde against the 
| jagged rock, splintering the great pines from stem. 
to stern. But good, honest work was put nto that 
jraft. It held together, as the mad current swept 
us past and out of another danger. Half the crew 
had been thrown flat on the raft by the sudden 


The pilot gave orders; the tug cast off, and left | 


We were fairly into the midst of the boiling, | 


thither In the mad flood, with every joint and tim. . 


Rock,” {t Is called, because, in the midst of the | 
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shock, and I looked them over anxiously, expect- 
Ang to dud some man missing. 

‘The raft-master who descends the next rapid, 
the famous Lachine, adds to his already full corps 
of men a cautious and vigilant Indian pilot. 

Our rafts were not expected zo soon, and It took 
time tw tind a suficient number of red helmsme: 
While we were anchored there, walting for their 
arrival, we lay down in the sun and tried to recover 
our nerve. 

The regular pllot—an old, weather-beaten woods. 
man, who had worked on the rivers and canals 
many years of his life—took matters serenely. 

“That last run Was about the closest shave I ever 
had at that place, and no mistake!" he muttered, 
looking back to where the spray and foam of Old 
Split-Rock glittered in the strong sunlight. +A 
Uttle more, and we'd haye gone to Guinea. 1 
reckon, though, that we didu’t fare much worse 
than some of the rest of them,” he added, as the 
sounds of repairing came from the other rafts, 
and many detached logs floated past. 

“1 never come down these rapids,” the pilot 
went on, “but I think of the scowful of men that 
were rescued from going over Niagara some years 
ago.” 

“A raft couldn't go over Niagara with a chance 








ing of the fute of the crew,” I suggested. 

“That's very true what you say, and, before that 
time I speak of, nothing hud ever gone over Niag- 
ara alive, 1 Velleve, but a pair of geese on the old 
schooner Michigan, that was sent over the Falls a 
goou many yeurs ago for an experiment. It was a 
rather cruel one, too, for on that voyage three 
bears, two foxes, a buffalo, a raccoon, acat and a 








ac 
other geese that 

were never heard 
from, were forced to 
take p 
“I was about seven y 


nd two 








ars old. 





then, and remember the day very | 


well. Great crowds of people gathered 
to see the experiment, 

“An old Lake captain towed the schooner as 
near the first rapld as he dared, and then cut her 
off to her fute. Just as she was about entering 
the current, the poor dumb passengers began to 
suspect danger. Two of the hears instantly plunged 
overboard and swam ashore, in spite of the cur- 
rent. The other bear was seen climbing the mast 
as the schooner plunged Into the rapkls; but at the 
| same moment the masts went by the board, and 
that was the last of that bear. 

| “The other animals ran about In great distress. 

| The schooner now whirled around in the terrible 
commotion, and went stern on Into the third rapid. 
The next moment she shot like a flash over Morse. 
shoe. 

“Nothing survived but two geese, and every 
timber in the old craft was smashed to atoms. 

“But the ineldent | first spoke of happened when 

| T worked up the Lukes, I was born near Chip. 
‘ pewa, and I’ve worked about there a great deal. 
| At the time some business was carried on between 
; Chippewa and the towns above, and all kinds of 
! eraft plied on the river. 
| «Phia day a large, clumsy old scow loaded heav- 
ily was on its way up to Bulfalo. It had two horses 
jin the tow, and four men to manage her. Where 
the natural channel of Chippewa Creek makes into 
‘the Niagara, there waa a big bend; and to shorten 





| the dlstance a cut was made on the upper side , 


through which all the boats and rafts ply. It took 


j them farther away from the swift current that even | 


here feels the tertile power of the Falla. 
“Well, as the scow’s bow was going around the 
vend out into the Niagara, it ran into a timber-raft 
that was on the point of turning into the cut. The 
raft was hugging the shore closely, and being too 
unwieldy to change Its course, it forced the scow 
to the outside. 
“The horses on the tow were whipped to keep 
| the line taut and above contact, but It became en- 
tangled on some snag in the raft and parted, and 
the acow was adrift with nothing to stop her. 
“florror-stricken, the crew shouted to the rafts- 
men to get boat and pull for their reseue. Ina 
moment one of them was racing toward the town 
‘near by, shouting the terrible news. 
“Almost quicker than it takes to tell it, every one 
that could run was racing down the Creck toward 
‘the cut, some shouting ‘Get a boat! while others, 
more practleal, were hurriedly hunting for one. 
“Meanwhile, the scow could not walt for any 
one. It had been caught by the current on the 
outside of the island between the cut and the main 
channel, and was speeding along toward the rapids 
at a terrible rate. 











of a whole log being found afterward, to say noth. | 





“Some of the men on the ecow were shouting 
and beckoning wildly w us fur reecue. One knelt 
in the bottom, and with white, set face, wax trying 
to prepare for death. 

“By this time the shores were lined with agonized 
| People, shouting, erying and wringing their hands 
in excitement. There was no rescuing boat as yet 
jin sight; It was ata tine of day when the most of 
them were in use. 

“We had about given up hope. The scow was 
rapidly driving to destruction, with the poor fel- 
lows helpless and desperate, shrieking for succor 

“Suddenly a boat shot into alght on the Creek 
and on into the Niagara. 

“t's Louls Gilbert! He'll eave ’em! Don't 
give up! Help ls coming!" They sent one cheer. 
ing ehout after another out to the hopeless men. 

“It luoked desperate enough, but Gilbert was a 
bold, powerful river-man, and {f any one on earth 
could save them we felt that he could do it. 

“Away he sped with the current, on, on, nearer 
and nearer, till only a few yards of black water 
lay between them. 

“He strained every muscle. The deafening roar 
of the rapids close ahead almost drowned his 
volce, as he shouted to the tmperiiied men to jump 
for thelr lives as he came up with them. 

“They did not need urging. The moment he 
‘came alongside they jumped; and instantly the 

little boat, now low tn the water from its heavy 
load, wasturned with mighty strokes toward «hore 
lighting every inch as the meretleas current dragged 
it down toward the rapids. 

“Je'll never make it!’ “They're lost!” was what 
, every ane said on shore. The women covered thelr 
| faces with their aprons, and some fell on their 
knees to pray. None but the 
stoutest of us could watch the 
brave fellow's struggles. 

“Now he seemed to be gain. 
Ing; then a wave would catch 
his little craft and tose it off its 
course into the powerful cur. 
rent. He went rapidly down 
stream, and yet he drew slowly 
toward the shore. It did not seem 
possible that he could make it 
before the full force of the rapids 
caught him. 

“But Gilbert kept his head 
through ft all, and made his cal- 
culations as coolly as an old gen- 
eral. We could sce now that he 
was making for the upper end 
of an island just at the brink of 
the rapide, and not far from the 
Canada shore. If he could get 
behind its sheltering sides, where 
the channel was comparatively 
quiet, there was hope yet of de- 
liverance. 

“Gilbert bent all his strength, 
not only for the eake of the rest, 
but for his own life. I'm not 
ashamed to say that I could not 
stand the sight, and turned away. 

“But the next momenta ringing 
cheer weitt up that could be heard 
aimile. 1 knew that he had made 
the channel, and the erew was saved.” 

As the old pilot ended his story, the boat-load of 
Indians arrived. Anchor was weighed, and after 
due preparation we started on our last perilous 
run, down the Lachine, with every man at hia post 
and on his guard. The old Canadian’s story bad 
not given me an increased sense of security. 

On we went in the swift current with the speed 
of a race-horse, every oarsman bending to his 
work at the gruff commands of the dusky pilot. 

Now we meet the dash and foam of Lachine. 
Down we go, head on. We feel for just a second 
that the bottom has dropped out of everything. 
We toss, lurch, bound thls way and that. The 
water and foam fly over us, drenching us to the 
skin. 

Such a roar is in our ears that the wild shouts of 
the pilot can scarcely be heard. Now we grind and 
pound over a jagged rock, lying low below the 
foam. The raft groans, trembles, reels and whirls 
around. Its every timber ie working and striving 
to break free. We cling to It with a desperate grip, 
commending our unworthy selves to the Power 
that controls even the Ningaras. 

The next moment we were through. All perils lie 
behind us. ‘The eun was shining brightly, and we 
thank our lucky star for safety—vowing mentally 
that our rush experiment shall never be repeated. 


JAMES HALLECK. 
































—+e-___ 
For the Companion. 


THE APACHE INDIANS IN ALABAMA. 


Nothing could be more novel and picturesque 
than the village of Apache Indians just outelde 
the walls of the barracks at Mt. Vernon, Ala- 
bama. The military post 1s occupied by the Nine. 
teenth United States Infantry. The force of con- 
trast fa here illustrated. Within the walls are the 
| highest refinement and courtesy, represented by 
the army officers and thelr families; without, the 
utmost barbariam, typified by the Apache, his 
qua or squawe, and thelr domeatic belongings. 

‘The huts of the Apaches are dotted about with. 
out regard to regularity, and thelr architecture ts 
pecullar to themselves. Many Indlane still prefer 
to live in tents, where they sleep on the earth, or 
simply raised therefrom by a few pleces of wood 
and straw. But most of them have log-houses, 
which are built with two bedrooms, one ut cach 
end of the structure, aud a square open space be 
tween the two. This apace serves for hall, parlor, 
kitchen and pantry. 

‘The cooking Is done in the centre of this space, 
over a wood fire, and the smoke blows where it 
likes. After a little observation of this method 
of cooking one feels as he fancies a smoked her- 
ring might feel. 

‘The squaws, ag a rule, are unsoclable and little 
disposed to make friends with white women who 
visit them, probably on account of long suppres. 
sion of the social instincts. They alt most of the 














time on a piece of cloth spread on the ground, and 
make fancy bead-work. oe 

"This work is quite pretty and often artistic, and 
ss done with mathematical precision. ‘The wom) 
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1 spoke to her of Hulda, 
students, who had been brought to Mt. Vernon 
recently, and was dying of consumption. 

where will poor Hulda go when she dies ? 


count the beads, and are 30 intent on their work asked. 


that they seldom raise their heads when visitors 
stand over them. Like Diogenes, their 
desire seems to be 
that yon get out of 
their sunshine, for 
they glare savagely 
when their light is 
obstructed. 

That redoubtable 
old savage, Geron- 
imo, who carried fire 
and destruction along 
his path through Ari- 
zona and Northern 
Mexico, now goes to 
and fro as.peacefully 
as a lamb. 

He condescended 
to shake hands with 
me, and we exchang- 
ed the compliments 
of the season; but 
for all his moekness 
I felt better for the knowledge 
that ever-vigilant soldiers, with guns 
in their hands, had their eyes upon 
him and all the band. 

Geronimo has lately been awarded 
a medal for services in the school at 
Mt. Vernon. He sits ina large red 
chair and holds a long stick, with 
which he ever and anon “pokes” a 
misbehaving boy, and reduces him to 
silence. 

The teacher uses every means to 
thank and flatter Geronimo for this, 
since she would, without his assist- 
ance, be quite powerless to enforce 
‘obedience. Giles, another Apache, who 
had learned some English at the school in Car- 
lisle, confided to me that “Geronimo no like 
white man clothes, he like Injun clothes.” 
Nevertheless, he was buttoned up to the throat 
ina military coat with brass buttons. 

Recently the commanding officer at Mt. Vernon 
distributed among the Indians some military 
clothing which had become a little obsolete in 
pattern, but was warm and well-made. The suits 
were trimmed, according to the branch of the ser- 
vice for whose use they were intended, with three 
colors. The Indians invariably selected the gar- 
ments which were trimmed with red. 

‘The women and children are given flannel, 
calico, and all things needful for garments, but it 
is next to impossible to make them keep their 
clothing. On the first warm day they sell it for a 
very little money, with which they often purchase 
whiskey. They even exchange their garments 
for a dog, for scraps of sugar-cane, or any article 
that suits their whim. 

All of them seem averse to too much clothing. 
Two boys were promenading up and down, arm 
in arm, who had divided one suit between them. 
One urchin wore the coat and the other the trou- 
sers. Their red skins formed a striking contrast 
above and below. 

Natchey, the hereditary chief, is by all odds 
the handsomest and most warrior-like Apache in 
the band. His tall, straight figure, clear-cut 
features and long black hair approach most nearly 
to our romantic conception of the aboriginal kings 
of the forest. 

Since General Crook's recent visit to the 
‘Apaches, Natchey has looked very dogged and 
crestfallen. General Crook told him, through 
the cowboy interpreter, that his want of faith and 
honor in failing to keep his compact had brought 
much suffering and humiliation on his people. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the government 
will soon give these poor pent-up people their 
promised farms, and let them make the experi- 
ment of leading lives of more activity. Their 
enforced idleness and hampered existence are 
destroying them, physically and morally. 

‘The most attractive feature of the Apache vil- 
lage is the new school-house, made in New York, 
and recently erected with the Indians’ help. The 
teachers are earnest Christian women, sent by a 
society composed of humane and wealthy ladies 
of Boston. The boys and girls are taught in the 
morning, the men and women in the afternoon. 

On Sundays religious services aro held in the 
same building, and Bible stories are taught the 
Indians, with the aid of large, brightly colored 
charts. The singing, with melodeon accompani- 
ment, is entered into with the groatest zest by all 
the Indians. They know many hymns, and the 
joyons voices of the caitdren rise in jubilant 
strains. 

One little Apache girl, named Daisy, in whom 
I felt great interest, was always singing in and 
ont of school. She was neat and clean-faced, 
and in many instances showed as much innate 
and natural refinement as any child of her age I 
have ever seen. 

The hymns seemed to impress her young mind 
deeply. Lasked her where her father was, desir- 
ing to know something of her parents and home 
influences. She hung her head, and looked con- 
fused and embarrassed. It happened that her 
father had abandoned his family. At last she 
looked up, and pointing straight above, said, 





NVithout @ word, Daisy stooped quickly down 


only {and dug @ grave with her little red fingers. ‘Then, 






Daisy, the Apache Girl. 


rising, she pointed to the blue sky overhead. 1 
felt, in seeing this little gesture, that this 
ignorant child had as much hope as the most 
enlightened. The most learned would not better 
express their faith. ‘Through the dark and gloom 
of the grave, her friend would rise to peace-and 
rest and worlds unknown. G. Re 
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THE RIVER. 


‘Through solemn woods and meadows gay 
With flowers, by many @ happy home 
roam. 





I 
‘The mighty city’s restless heart. 
Into the ocean's endless deep 
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weep 
‘And sleep. 
—Chicago Post. 


——+-—_—_ 


GERMAN POLITICS. 


For twenty years Berlin, the capital of the 
German Empire, has been often the centre of 
interesting and exciting political events. This 
has been even more true perhaps of the past two 
years, since the beginning of the present reign, 
which has been one of many and sometimes 
startling surprises. 

It is now a little more than a year since Prince 
Bismarck, who had heen the leading spirit of the 
German Empire ever since its establishment in 
1871, resigned the Chancellorship, and retired to 
private life at Friedrichsruhe; but while the 
Prince has not been in office, he has been very 
often heard from. 

It seems as if, not having expected his resigna- 
tion to be taken seriously, he has been embittered 
by discovering that the young Emperor could get 
along without him, and has been so free in his 
criticisms on the conduct of the government as 
to call forth on at least one occasion a public re- 
buke from the Emperor. 

Meanwhile Bismarck’s successor, General Von 
Caprivi, made a good impression on assuming 
the Chancellorship, especially by the conciliatory 
and liberal tone of his first speeches in the Reichs- 
tag, or Parliament. His administration since, 
moreover, seems to have been a prudent and 
capable one. 

Recently, however, it has been stated that Bis- 
marck, weary of the monotony of a private sta- 
tion after so many years of great power and 
unceasing activity, intends to be a candidate for 
the Reichstaz, and reappear ingthat old arena of 
his triumphs as an independent member. It has 
been rumored, also, that the Emperor desires 
Bismarck to return to his old post; but this has 
not thus far heen confirmed. 

It is certain that Bismarck, holding an inde- 
pendent seat in the Reichstag, with all his high 
prestige and his still surviving influence over vast 
numbers of German minds, wonld be a constant 
source of embarrassment, if not worse, to his 
successor and the imperial government. 

The death of fhe veteran Doctor Windthorst, 
the very able and vigorous leader of the Centre, 
or Catholic, party of Prussia, is an event of con- 
siderable importance in German politics. 

Windthorst was by far the ablest leader of the 

“ and has for many years occupied 
‘a unique position in the politics of Prussia. 

He was a native of Hanover, and prior to the 
absorption of that kingdom by Prussia, was for a 
long time one of the most prominent men in the 











“Jesus my Father.” 


government. But since Hanover became a part 
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COMPANION. 


one of the Carlisle | of Prussia he has never held office. He has been 


always in opposition. 
Yet, althongh leading & group of members very 


| rarely numerous, by his talents and parhameh 


tary skill be made the Centre party & compact 
force. More than once Prince Bismarck found 
it necessary to purchase the support of Waind- 
thorst to carry measures which he ‘deemed neces- 
sary, by relaxing the laws against the Roman 
Catholics, which be had himself proposed. ‘Thus 
‘Windthorst himeelf long wielded a power hardly 
inferior to that of a minister of the crown. 

He was a man of great tact and prudence as 
well as of uncompromising trutheto his own con- 
victions, and by his high character as wall as by 
his personal and intellectual qualities, inspired 
universal respect. 

Is is not improbable that the inability to find a 
chief who will be able to fill bis place may result, 
in lessening appreciably the influence of the 
Centre. 

The young Emperor shows as yet no dispo- 
sition to pause in his career of political activity 
and change. He is said to be still zealously at 
work upon his schemes for bettering the condition 
of the German workingmen ; and he has not yet 
returned to Bismarck’s severe policy of repress- 
ing the Socialist agitators. 

‘The German army has not only recently been 
increased, but the Emperor has introduced some 
reforms into it; one being, to better the position 
of soldiers of humble birth who rise to be officers. 

The Emperor, in short, continues to absorb 
himeelf in the affairs and problems of the mighty 
Empire and people he has been called on to rule 
over, and to be conspicuous in the eyes of the 
world. It remains to be seen whether his political 
ideas will turn out in the end to be wise ones. 


—_—+o—_——_ 


DEAREST NOT COSTLIEST. 

Those are vulgar things we pay for, be they stones for 
‘crowns of kings; 

While the precious ‘and the peerless are unpriced, sym- 
bolic things. 

Lovere do not speak with jewels—flowers alone can 
plead for them, 

And one fragrant memory cherished is far dearer than 
‘a gem. 


—John Boyle O'Reilly. 
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THE TORNADO SEASON. 


During the last thirteen years the weather bu- 
reau at Washington has paid particular attention 
to cyclones and tornadoes, with a view to ascer- 
taining their nature, force, direction, and the best 
means of escaping from them. 

Lieutenant Finley, of tho United States Army, 
who gave the readers of The Companion last year 
an admirably olear idea of “the birth of a bliz- 
zard,” has been for many years in charge of this 
subject, and has elicited several facts important 
for all people to know and remember—among, 
them the followin 

1. Tornadoes occur in the United States during 
every month of the year, but are most frequent in 
April, May, June and July, when the air nearest 
the earth may be exceedingly hot while the upper 
air is cold. They may and do occur in every 
part of the country, but are more common in 
the great central plain than elsewhere; and are 
least frequent—indeed they are extreinely un- 
common—in the mountainous regions. 

2. Tornadoes almost always occur in the after- 
noon, between half-past three and five o'clock. 

3. The average number of these storms in the 
United States is one hundred and forty-six a 
year. 

4. The signs of an approaching tornado are 
similar to those which indicate a coming thunder- 
storm, namely, a low and falling barometer, an 
intense, oppressive heat, an absence of wind and 
an accumulation of threatening clouds. 

5. The clouds which indicate a tornado gather 
in the west or southwest, and move toward the 
east or northeast. If there is danger in them, 
there is soon observed a violent commotion in the 
mass of black clonds, a rushing toward the cen- 
tre, while at the point where the observer stands 
the air is hot and almost motionless. Soon there 
is heard a great roaring noise, and then is seen 
the onward rush of the funnel-shaped cloud. 

6. The line of safety at such @ moment is 
toward the northwest. If the observer faces the 
storm, let him turn directly to the right, and 
make the best tie he can. The strength of the 
tornado is near its southern edge. The thing to 
do is to get ont of its path, or to seek some refuge 
below the surface of the ground. 

7. Lientenant Finley remarks that sufficient 
time 1s usually afforded for escape if people will 
Keep cool and make no false steps. : 

If they run to the east they must soon be over- 
taken by a tornado moving from fifty to a hun- 
dred miles an honr. If they run into the woods 
they greatly increase their danger. If within a 
house or cellar, they should avoid the easterly 
side, becanse if the building is destroyed it is 
that side which receives the mass of crushing 
material. 

8. In a wooden house the cellar is the safest 
place; in a house of brick or stone the cellar is 
the most dangerous. The best preparation in a 
country much devastated by tornadoes is to make 
an excavation in the west side of the cellar, and 
make it sufficiently large to provide room for 
every member of the family. But even this is 











not safe unless the overhanging earth is supported 
by heavy timbers and well-constructed masonry. 
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9, It ig well to bear in mind that no building 
whatever can be made strong enough to resist 
the tornado at the point where its force is great- 
est; nor is it possible to change the course of a 
tornado by discharging cannon-balls into it, nor 
by exploding dynamite in any quantity. Still 
Jess can the fatal cloud be dispersed by the use of 
any electrical contrivance. 

‘Lieutenant Finley's advice to families living in 
the Southwest, where these disturbances oftenest 
occur, is to make a tornado-cave for themeelves, 
and effect a special tornado-insurance upon their 
buildings. 
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HIS MOTHER. 


‘A pathetic story te on the police record of New 
Orleans, which has a meaning and lesson for every 
young man and woman. 

"a grave, middle-aged man, whose appearance 
indicated refinement and culture, appeared one 
morning at the Central Police Station of New 
Orteans, handed his card to the officer In charge, and 
asked leave to inspect the prisoners in the woman’s 
ward. The Sergeant recognizing his name as that 
of a Western merchant, granted the request. 

‘Ainoug the wretched women awaiting trial was 
one over sixty years of age, arrested for drunken- 
nessand vagrancy. Her rage and squalor, and the 
bloated face peering out of white, uncombed hair 
could not hide the traces of a certain dignity of 
bearing. 

‘The stranger went up to her, looked her in the 
face and took her hand in his, but she stared at 
him without recognition, and mumbled drunkenly. 
He turned away abruptly, unable to speak for 
time. ‘Then he said to the Sergeant: 

“This is my mother. I will look out for her. She 
shall never trouble you again.” 

After the necessary formflities she was released, 
and he took her away. Her story was asad and 
painful one. 

Her husband had died when her child was an 
Infant. She had made no effort to support It, but 
putting {t into a Home for friendless children had 
given herself up toa profligate life. The boy was 
adopted by a stranger and taken to California. 
There he grew up, received a good education, 
went into business and was successful; but through 
ull these comfortable happy years he felta restless 
longing to find his mother, to save her from misery 
‘and shame, and make her old age pure and honor- 
able. 

He came to the East, and employed agents to 
find her. It was after long-continued search that 
he had discovered her, on this morning, among the 
drunken outcasts of @ police court. 

‘The next day, sober and clothed, though not in 
her right mind, she was taken by her son to his 
distant home. Whether or not in the little remnant 
of life that was left to her she reformed her habits, 
and rewarded his long years of pious self-sacrifice 
with one gleam of mother’s love, there is no record 
to tell. 

‘But surely each one of us when we read thie 
unfinished story, and think of the love which tm- 
pelled this man to seek out and care for thie de- 
graded woman, simply because she had given him 
birth, must turn back to our own homes, and ask 
ourselves how we dea! with the woman sitting 
there, to whom we owe not only life but motherly 
care and devotion. 

Do we repay her In love like to hers? 


—_—_o—_—_ 


UNUSUALLY SEVERE. 


Spring comes with a peculiar welcome this year, 
particularly in Europe, because of the severity of 
the winter that preceded it. The American winter 
was not unfavorable to either health or enjoyment, 
hut in most of the European countries the coll 
was of extraordinary continuance and severity. 
Even in the south of Italy, as far as Naples, they 
had what would pass for a winter In New Jersey, 
for there were deep snows, freezing nights, and 


| many of them. 


Southern France fared no better. At Autun, 
two hundred and thirty miles southeast of Paris, 
it froze during fifty-eight succeseive nights, and & 
deep snow remained on the ground as long. Many 
leagues of country roads were abandoned, country 
streams were frozen and lost to view, and the 
horse-cars were generally laid up. 

Strangest of all, wolves came down from the 
mountains, and were seen on several nights in the 
streets of the city prowling about in quest of some- 
thing to eat. 

‘At Nancy, alo, wolves were seen in the suburbs, 
where thirteen of them were killed. Marseilles 
was without water for several days, and a supply 
had to be brought in with great difficulty from the 
country. 

The people suffered the more because In the 
south of Europe little preparation is made for cold 
weather, so that American travellers find even 
ordinary winter weather uncomfortable. 

‘The French Government, as usual, came promptly 
to the relief of the people who were driven from 
their ordinary shelters by the excessive cold. 

President Carnot had the happy idea of convert: 
Ing to this use some of the large vacant edifices of 
the recent Exhibition, particularly the Palace of 
the Fine Arte, which presenter so brilliant a scene 
during the summer of 1889. ‘The immense interlor 
was divided into two portions by a plank partitiom 
one for men, and the other for women. A large 
number of stoves and extemporized fireplaces 
were eet up, which sufficed to render the tempera- 
ture eomething more than endurable. 

‘The President himself made nocturnal vielts to 
the building, when the inmates were sound asleep 
upon thetr straw beds, and enveloped in rough but 
suflicient coverings. 

The scene, dimly lighted by twenty lamps, Was 
described as being peculiarly impressive, the 
qwhole of the vast floor being covered by sleeping 
men and women, the silence broken only by ap 
occasional cough. In a corner of the building were 
two enormous soup caldrona, and two or three 





cart-londe of soup-bowls made of galvanized iron. 
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Before lying down, every one was served with 
bow! of vegetable soup with a plece of bread, and 
in the morning with a very good bean soup with 
bread. The French are great believers in soup, 
especially if there goes with ita good solid chunk 
of well-made bread. 

But the long winter has passed, and the spring Is 
smiling upon both continents. “It brings the joy 
nnd relief which a holiday affords w the schoul. 
boy, und for the same reason—the hard and trou. 
lesome days that went before it. 
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ABSORBED IN WORK. 


Jean Corot, the famous painter, was a patriotic 
Frenchman, but one who by no means kept pace 
with the times. So occupled was he with his work 
that he did not even hear of the coup «d'ctat of IXit 
until two months after the new government was 
established. Then a friend found him painting a 
moonlit forest, with nymphs dancing. | 

“You are happy,” said the visitor. “You patnt | 
things gay and smiling, and we have just changed 
the government. We have strangied the ite. 
public.” 

“My dear friend,” answered Corot, “I have been 
80 busy in making my nymphs dance that it is three 
months since [ have opened a paper.”* 

During the Revolution of 1848 he remained in his 
studio, working quietly, and after there had been | 
three days of firing, he came down from his room | 
and sald to the concierge : 

“Ah, it appears that they are not content!” 

What news the concierge had to give in reply, 
Corot did not hear, for he mounted the stairs again, 
and seated himself before his eascl. Even then 
he was Leloved and respected by the lower ela: 
The Duke of Otleans had bought some of his pic. 
tures, and hung them in the Tulleries, and during, 
the Revolution the doors of the Duke's cabinet 
were forced open by the mob. 

A young painter, recognizing the works of Corot 
which decorated the wall, sprang before the in. 
truders and barred their passage. 

“Respect to art!” he exclaimed. 
Corot’s!* 

The mob contented itself with admiring them, 
and passed on. 

But though Corot did not concern himeelf with 
political strife, he often took an interest in the 
peaceful affairs going on about him. When Hauss. 
mann, Prefect of the Seine under Napoleon 111., 
Was remodelling Paris, Corot one day sald to Al. 
phand, @ landscape gardener engaged on the Im. 
provements: 

“You are killing landscape work on canvas. 
How can you expect the painter, who has only his 
palette, to contend against artists who make ter. 
racos, prepare gardens, and fix points of view so 
that people may see thelr beauties? Why, you 
manufacture nature!” 

“Ah, master,” replied Alphand, “these are your 
pictures that I try to copy!” 


= 
FRESH-WATER COMMERCE, 


Probably there are few people whose attention 
has not been specially directed to the subject, who 
Are aware of the magnitude of the commerce upon 
the Great Lakes. 

It has been asserted that more tons of freight 
Pass through the Detroit River in a year than the 
total imports and exports of the United States for 
the same period. 

The commerce of the Great Lakes is carried 
upon more than two thousand vessels, of which 
more than half are propelled by steam. 

About six hundred schooners, some of them 
great four-masted craft, ply on the lakes during 
the five or six months when the straits and ports 
are not closed by ice. Many more are small 
schooners; and of these a large number, on the | 
upper lakes, are owned and manned by hardy 
Norwegian sailors who have emigrated to this 
country. 

Steam is gradually displacing the wind as the 
motive power of the lake traftic, and steel is dis. 
Placing wood as a material. The steam vessels, 
too, are constantly increasing in size. In 186, 
there were but six steel vessels on the Great Lakes; 
in 189) there were sixty-eight. 

At the same time that these changes in the size 
and material of vessels are taking place, a change fs 
going on in their ownership. There is a smaller 
Proportion of vessels owned by individuals or 
small partnerships. The traffic of the Inkes is 
rapldly coming under the control of corporations 
Possessing large capital. 

‘The two great items of freight in the vast trafic 
of the Great Lakes are ore and grain. Many mil- 
Vons of tons of ore are yearly brought through the 
Sault Ste. Marle canal down the lakes. Seventy 
million bushels of wheat and four million bushels 
of flour go annually by water to Buffalo. The corn 
tonnage js still larger. 

Yet the Great Lakes are closed to navigation 
during at least six months of the year, and winters 
have been known when Lakes Superior and Mich. 
igan were frozen from shore to shore. 


—_—+e___ 
READING THE JOURNAL. 


They had much trouble in the Fifty.first Con. 
gress over the business known as reading the 
Journal, and it recalls an amusing incident which 
Oceurred In 1867 In the Kentucky Legislature, illus 
trating the superior docility of the ordinary lez 
Islator as compared with the contentious Con 
gressman. 

At the time referred to, George D. Prentice, the 
wit, poet and journalist, was atill the editor of the 
Journal newspaper at Loutsville, Ky. Other dail: 
Papers published at Louisville at the time w: 
the Courier and the Democrat. 

One morning in the Kentucky House of Repre. 
sentatives the usual motion was made to “dispense 
with the reading of the journal.” 

1t had been observed that every morning when 
this motion was made a certain member from one 
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reading Mr. Prentice's pungent paragraphs, and 
who bought s copy of the Journal every da, 
would lay down his paper unread. 
tleular moruing the mountain member could to 
tain himself no longer. 

When the motion to dispense with the reading of 
the journal was made, h @ from his seat lke 

slon of wrath, newspaper in hand, and ad. 
dressed the Speaker in angry and peremptory 
tones 

M he sald, “I've sat here for more'n 

Tuyeek tnd submitted to the tyranny of this House, 
bur 1 can't stand it any longer without a solemn 
protest, sir 

“Somebo 
dispense w 























sir, has moved every morning to 
h the reading of the Journal, and Pye 
lost every paper I've bought for a week by it. No. 
body has ever moved to dispense with the reading 
OF the Democrat or the Courier. It aint fair, Min 


















nd 
The remainder of the gentleman’s protest for 
fair play ournal was lost ina general burst 
of laughter such as rarely lightened the 41 vity of 





a border State legislator in those troublesome days. 
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SOUTHERN WIT IN War. 


As we are reminded by the author of “Four 
Years in Rebel Capitils." the South, as well ns 
the North, needed to ¢ ise its sense of humor, 
whenever that was possible, to ext 
terrible strain of the war. Some of the puns, bu 
lesques and repartee of that drendful time have 
become locally historic, Colonel Tom August, of 
the First Virginia, was the Charles Lamb of Con 
federate war wits, genial and ever gay 

Early in secession days a bombast 
Proaclied hin with the ‘question, “We 

oice Js still for war?” 





















friend ap. 
sir, J pre. 














iy rememby 
S apostrophe to tl 
from, a heavy rifle fire: “Go it, cotton-tail! If 1 
hadn't-a reputation, I'd be with you! 

Equally forcible was the protést of the Western 
recrult, ordered on picket at Munson's Hill: 

“Go yander ter keep ‘em off! W’y, we-uns kem 
byah ter fight th’ Yanks, an’ ef you-uns skeer ‘em 
off, _how'n thunder ez thar goan’ ter be a scrim. 
mage, nohow?”" 

City Polnt, on the James River, was the landing 
for transports, with soldiers released trom Norte 
ern prisons on parole. One day a most woebegone 
and emaciated “Johnny” eat swinging his shosless 
feet from a barrel, awaiting his turn, when a pom. 

‘ederal major remarked, to noone in partic. 
: “It isn’t far to Richmond.” 

“Reck’n et’s near onto three thousin’ mile,” 
drawled Johnny, weakly. 

Nonsense! “You must be crazy!” retorted the 
officer, staring. 

“Wal, I ent a-reck’nin’ edzact,” was the slow 
rey Jest thought so, kinder.” 

“Oh, you did? And why, pray?” 

ite, Ws took’n you-uns nigh onto foore year 
to git thar from Wash’n'ton,” was the settling re. 
tort. 


Se 
WHY GIRLS CANNOT THROW. 


Boys from time immemorial have made all man- 
ner of sport on the subject of the inability of girls 
to throw a stone. They auppose, of course, that it 
1s a matter of knack and practice, and that a girl 
could really throw a stone with as much force as a 
boy if she “knew how,” and threw as many. A 
medical authority suggests another reason : 


The difference between a girl's throwing and a 
boy's ts substantially this: ‘The boy crooks his 
elow and reaches back with the upper part of his 
arm about at right angles with his body, and the 
forearm at an angle of forty-five degrees, The 
direct act of throwing is accomplished by bringing 
the arm back with a sort of snap, working every 
Joint from shoulder to wrist. 

The girl throws with her whole arm rigid, the 
boy with his whole arm relaxed. Why thia marked 
and unmistakable difference exists may be ex. 

lained by the fact that the claricle or collar-bone 
in the feminine anatomy ia some inches longer, 
and set some degrees lower down than in the mas. 
culine frame. 

The long, crooked, awkward bone interferes 
with the full and free use of the arm. This is the 
reason why a girl cannot throw a stone. 


So 























MISSED HIS CALLING. 


The world is full of people who, if we take thelr 
word for It, would now be rich or famous only 
that they are so unfortunate aa to have miased 
their true vocation. 

Baron Rothechild one day entered an old curl. 
osity shop to buy some paintings. The dealer was 
allattention. Hé brought out all his rare old p 
tures, dusted them, and set them in the best light. 

“Look at this Rembrandt; quite authentic, Mon- 
sleur le Baron.” 

“Authentle, you say? You have got there a 
Raphael of the first atyle, which is a good deal 
more authentic.” 

“Oh! oh!" said the deale: 
noisseur, Monsieur le Baron : 

ved Kothechild with a sigh: “if Thad 
old curiosity business T siiould have 
made a fortune."—London Journal. 











hy, you are a con- 









+o 
IN THE MINORITY. 


+ recounting to a com. 
pany pes in the jungles and 
avannas about the great equatorial lake region. 
He had encountered there. he sald, the most savage 
and bloodthirsty race of men in the world. 








“As we were mai 














“from Ninzosjl to Gohanghbo, we suddenly found 
reelves in the midst of terrible and des. 
perate combat. And what o Ten to one! 
ov nu one of the ten?” asked a bystander, 
“sir.” said the explore andiloquently. “4 


| Wish you to understand that 1 was one of the one!” 


—_—+e-____ 
ESS, 

The feminine termination has 
of recent years, so that poctesses and authores: 
are now seldom mentioned; but the Chicago Mait 
calls attention to some new esses. 

A reportress ona St. Paul paper speaks of a lady 
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hing,” the traveller related, | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Deserving Confidence.—Sufferers from Bronchial 
Troubles, Coughs, Hoarseness and Sore Throat should 
try “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They are universally 
considered superior to all other articles used for almilar 
Durposes, and can be freely used with safety. Sold 
| only in boxes, Price, 3 cents, [a 
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Dear Daughter Dorothy. 


By Miss A. G. PLYMPTON. 
With illustrations. Small dte. Cloth. Price, 1.00, 


ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON. 








Dear Madam: 


Have you used Diamond Dyes? No? 

Would you if yon felt sure of success ? 

Perhaps our hook, “Successful Home Dye- 
ing,” will convince you. We would like to 
send it, and will, if you ask for it by letter or 
Postal; you will also be interested in the forty 
cloth samples we will send with it, showing just 
what colors the dyes give. 

Uf you don't wish to take our word, ask your 
neighbor. Ten chances to one she has used them 
and can tell youall about them. ‘There are actu- 
ally more than twenty thousand women using 
them every day. We have some days over a 
thousand letters asking for sample cards and 
Dye Books, and would like to hear from you. 
“Home Art” is another valuable book on the 
use of the Dyes, which we send for a stamp. 
The other is free. 

Wetts, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





The picture means 
light—ballooning, 
sand-bag, anchor, 
telescope—light. 
The “Pittsburgh”? 
is full of it. What 
“is of more account, 
no trouble to get it out. 
The central-draftlamps here- 
tofore have been extremely 
troublesome. Wesend primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PrrTsBuRGH Brass Co. 


TI your roofs need repaint- 


ing, please remember that 








Dixon’s Graphite Paint will 
cover 2 or 3 times more 
last 4 or 5! 
times longer than any lead | 
A tin) 


roof, well painted, will not 


surface and 


Or mineral paint. 
need repainting for 10 or) 
15 years. It will pay you! 


to send for circular. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 








Jersey City, N. J. 
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“For this relief much thanks. 
Hamlet, Act 1, Se. 1, 





‘TRAOK MARK, 


Snaglypie 


REGISTERED, 


Is superior to other relief materials, be- 
cause it is durable, indestructible and 
sanitary. It does not lose any of its relief 
when hung upon the wall. It is softer in 
its lines than any of the plastic materials, 
The designs are made by competent 
artists, and faithfully represent designs of 
nearly every school and period, and in 
every case are correct and elegant. It is 
inexpensive, practical and useful in the 
decoration of residences as well as public 
buildings and places of amusement. Also 
suitable for use in railway cars, but is 
primarily adapted for home decoration. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 


Sole American Agents. 406 Broadway, N. Y. 


This shoe was first made by 
us for use in families of a few of 
our personal friends who failed 
to find in the stores 
neat and stylish shoes 
for the boys, which 


would stand 
hard wear. 


A boy’s shoe should be made 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done, and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 


it costs a little extra. 
Isn't it worth 5 ing? 
Tent it worth something ¢ 
Ask your retailer for. Pair of the Heywood 
Shoes’ for s—if he doesn’t keep them, 
Sizes 010g BLS Soo Ege eee. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir- 
cular, telling you how to secure 


a pair for yourself FREE. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
REFERENCR—Any National Bank. (433) 


DRIES LIKE 
A TOWEL. 


“Spiral? Cotton Garden Hose. 


Because there is no rubber covering to hold moisture. 
It does not mould, decay nor crack, and will last for 


years 
INSIST tth the “Spiral which has 
a BLACK LINE renuing through Coven 


LACK LINE 


OT mcmama FOO 


: 
| FATES ED 
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emit at 

ct 
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Sample Free if you mention THE Companion, 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE Co., 
Rubber Belting and Packing, 


Rostox, Cmcaco, SAN FRANCISCO. 


CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT 


snot 9 mere purgative. itis an alterative 
ond @ constitufiocal remedy Obtain the 
wine imported article. Do not be imy 
Bi vpon by mscrupulovs dealers” Thee 
Genuine must have the signature of 
Eisner and Mendelson Co., Sole Agents 
6Barclay St.N.Y.” on every botfe. 



























Each pen is stamped with the Manufacturer's name, and is folly warranted by him. 
The reputation of Fountain Pens produced by this house is unsurpassed. The ink-holder 
is full-size, and made of best vulcanized rubber. The pen ts irldium-pointed and is solid 
16-carat gold, sizes 4 and 5. It is as smooth and easy writing a pen as good workmanship 
can produce. 

‘The Cross Pen Co. have never asked less 
) of the entire stock of the factory enables us to offer them at a great reduction. 


than $3.00 each for these pens. Our purchase 


Our supply is limited, and until it ts exhausted we shall sell these Fountain Pens to 
‘our subsoribers for $1.50 each. Or we will give one to any old subsoriber who will send 


us a new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


Postage and packing, 6 cents additional 


ry sa? en, 
ieee nmoan sea real “the previdentrors of | all cases. We have a few with EXTRA HEAVY barrels, for use ot professional men, 


A Pittabur; 
the board Oe managers of the world’s fair;” and 
an Indianapolis paper chronicles the elopement of 
a “dime museum freakess.” 

If this matter Is to go on, It is time the school 





of the mountain counties, who was very fond of 


teacheresses were heard from. 


rrr : 


that we will supply at same price. 


Order at once if you wish to secure one on these terms. 


| Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





WATER IN THE AIR. 


why does moisture gather on cold objects which are 
placed in a warm room P 

Why does dew collect at night? 

What is “the dew-point"? 

Why do clouds often form in a clear sky? 

Distinguish between clouds and fog- 

How does water get into the air? How get out of itP 


—————eeeeeo 


For the Companion. 


THE CAPITOL BY MOONLIGHT. 


the sh beeagy bE gue aliver walld, 
eath the shadows of those ! 
Pose ¢ pening of the, ts that et 
cir airy porticos above 

Fhe magnolia, oaks and ivied halls. 
Pheard no stop of sentinel or guard 

heard 7g closed the doors and stolen Sn ay 
Janus Hy the marble heroes to thelr iris 
Tmmortal Con: 13 of deathless forms, 
Immeyernal delegates of men to Heaven, 
Ths final Seuate of immortal truth. 


Across the trees 
The Monument’s ‘tapering finger touched the sky, 
And o’er the still Potomac’s marshy tides 
‘The lights of Arlington leamed like the stare 
The ligtrea clouds, and called to thous 
Ap styame-tipped thunders of eventful days 
When Ayuceled ‘the blue brigades: in fiery air. 


‘The marble dome 
Hung like an outline fn the dusky alr. 
Hung Mm of Liberty, that dropped her fag 
The fopoomied the sunset gun, majestic ‘stood, 
When boQrow dark with hever-VaryiNg stars 
Flor pighze fect rising from ber heniispaeres 
Her prom her mission yet was unfulfilled. 


The leaty squares: 
Were voiceless as the latticed balconies 
‘Where love's last ‘whisper passed upon the breeze. 
Where lovejome wanderer walked the tdje streets, 
If so the white ‘shaft followed bim from far 
‘And watched him like a jealous sentinel— 
All feet are aunted by the Monument— 
‘And dim the dome, ‘where’er he raised his OY 
‘Stood peering down ‘neath the great form of Liberty. 
ft'was the midnight hour. 


The east grew lght, 

‘And through the path of ebon, corridors 

And trigmoon came up on wheels of gold, 
Phe Mendent burning as she left the hills 
Respiqrung her priestly censers free in alr. 


stage ine There rosea vision 

‘Apicture glorious every eye should see 

A pict ore Rigut as this, All things wei changed. 
On Suc ttol whitened like the Immortal Taj, 

sae Geemed to wear the garmenture of God, 

the light became a clear epiphany, 








‘And, lo, the Capitol !— 
Transfigured stood the Nation's silent throne 

‘Tad spread her serried wings of porticos 

Ane ve the mute and radiating streets, 

Above ghin heaven, all glorious, shone the domes 
And Liberty, on her triumphal arch 

And Lies d guardian in her robe of bronze. 


The wonder grew. 
‘The winged portals seemed to open now, 
jhnd all the Congresses of colonnades: 
‘kod marble Senates of Immortal men 
Stood listening as for the mellow horns 
sind silver lutes that herald queenly feet. 
‘and Dian now as to Endymion came; 
To peristyle and corridors and halls f 
The full moon came In unvelled beauty down, 
rns iciased the loveliest structure on the earth, 
‘and she berself became the Capitol. 


No palace porches of Persepolis, 
‘With winged bulls and scrolls cruciform, 

Or burning tombs of old Golconda’s gold 

"Mid moonlight chatices of floating flowers, 

Or Woro-Budor, Pallas Athene, 

Or singing Memnous, or the Acropolls: 

‘Was ever visited by night ike this, 

Beneath the victor feet of Liberty. 


I stand and dream, 
would beside that mantled form in alr 
Ivo torm of Peace triumphant spread her hand 
‘And the two sisters held aloof the clouds 
‘hat threaten blood and flame and broken homes. 


0 silent gates that Dian turns to pearl 
© halls commemorate with deeds of 
Tuy greatest hero yet awaits to come.— 
‘And who Is he whom only wait the halls 

hat crown the world’s last march of final things? 
Mis He who, teaching that all war ls wrong, 
Conquers, and falls a martyr to the lance, 

Sand leaves to eudless peace the course of State, 
Rnd so fulfils the lucent prophecies 

Selene brings her new Endymion. 


A cloud deseends, 
rhe silver Capitol, vanishes, pian, te 
fs youe, and stands 0 pile of shadows col 
‘The pallid altar of Nignt’s silver fire. ee eee 


1H, BurreRwoRTH. 














—_+o—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


GOOD SEED. 


A physician, whose life had heen made beauti- 
ful with good deeds and a high faith, said once: 

“Jf Lhave been happy or useful in the world, 
it is due largely to the effect on my mind of a} 
chance question from a stranger. 

«1 was a poor boy and a cripple. One day, 
standing on a ball-field, I was watching the other 
boys with bitterness and envy. They were strong, 
healthy, well-clothed and well-fed. Some of the 
mothers of the players sat in carriages, waiting 
to see the game, intending to drive their sons 
home when it was over. I looked at them with 
an angry scowl, sick at heart. A young man 
standing beside me, and seeing, no doubt, the 
discontent in my face, touched my arm. 

«Say, bub! You wish you were in the place 
of those boys, eh?” he said. 

«Yes, Ido!” I broke out. ‘Why should they 
have everything, and I nothing?” 

«He nodded gravely. ‘I reckon God gave them 
money and education and health to help them 
to be of some acconnt in the world. Did it 
never strike you that He gave you your lame leg 
for the same reason—to make a man of you?’ 

“«] did not answer, and he turned away. Inever 
saw him again. But I couldn't get his words out 
of my mind. My crippled leg—God’s gift? To 
teach me patience and strength ? 

“1 did not believe it. But I was a thonghtful 
hoy, taught to reverence God, and the more I 


stranger had told the truth. 1 did believe that 
God pitied me—and at last came to feel that it 
would please Him if I rose above my deformity, 
and by it was made more manly and trac. It 
worked on my temper, MY thoughts, and at Jast 
upon my actions. Gradually it influenced my 
whole li ‘Whatever came to me, 1 looked upon 
as God's gift for some especial purpose. If it 
were a difficulty He gave it for me to struggle 
with, to strengthen my mind and faith; if it were 
a helpless invalid cast on me for support, or even 
a beggar, L thought,—God has given me another 
chance to do His work. | 

«The idea has sweetened and helped all of my 
life. I wish I could find the man who gave me 
this password which has lifted my life to a higher 
plane, and has led me constantly to the Source of 





ADMIRABLY DONE. 


Bettina Walker telle in her “Musical Experi- 
ences” the story of poor and talented pupil of 
the great Sgambati, who broke down in playing & 
piece at an afternoon ‘concert. The poor girl rose 
From the plano in & nervous panto, Wrunk her 
hands, and looked appealingly at the audience. 
One of the professors led her back to her sext, 
‘and gently, but with ‘authority, bade her resume 
her playing. She succeeded in Snishing, by a 
great effort of will 


I sald the next morning that t wondered at her 
seit woutrol In recovering from her previous fright, 
and a fellow-pupil replied : 

nip aignorina, had you but seen her tn class this 
morning, how she wept as she begged ‘Sgambatl’s 
pardoneand deplored having given Way Oy such an 
pardotsnable panie! And the professor Was 10 
unreasonier! He told her she must not cry Sy 
Kind Wut think of retrieving herself, He would 
give her the chance of doing 80 by having her play 
Bite next pupila’ concert, four weeks 1c: 

‘My sister and I felt very anxious for Signorina, 
uly UMhat time approached; we feared she 
Gould brood over what bad happened, and so mar 
oulduure prospects. We finally decided that the 
per tory of helping her a littlé would be to give 
beet ive agreeable surprise during the hours of 
puspense, and thus divert her thoughts Into another 
channel. 

Finally we wrote a letter to the young, lady, 
praising her talent, and begged her wot io jet her 
Rhoughts revert to’ what was no real discredit to 
fhonghe piece that she attempted having been one 
her. fornous difliculty. We did not sign our names 
to the letter, but concluded by telling her we should. 
to the jerrconcert, and that we fully expectetl she 
would play admirably. 

guid pltiie letter to her house, and wore a thick 

veil to avoid recognition. 
Ae the concert Signorina G— looked very 
happy, and played wi th energy and fire. Signor 
Sganbatl seemed all pleasure and satisfaction o 
he shook ands with his pupil at the conclusion of 
the plece. 

Svan he descended from the platform and hur. 
rlad down the room, glancing to the right and left 
reve moved along. He came nearer, and I per 
ceived that his eyes were beaming with irrepressi- 
(at einusement, and even before he addressed mey 
P feared that all was discovered, and knew I was 
reddening ina very tell tale manner. | 

‘ithe family want, of course, to know you,” he 
said to me, witha meaning smile. 

“What family?” was my rejoinder. 

“Ah aignorina, it is of no use! If T did not 
know as much as Ido, your color would be quite 
enough to excite suspicion. Come, come, there Is 
no use In fencing! The letter! I’ have not only 
heard of it, but Ihave seen it. Don't blame me if 
Tconvey tw you the thanks of the whole famlly, 
And their wish to he at once presented to you.” 

‘Aa 1 afterward learned, a fellow-pupil to whom 
the letter was shown had recognized my hand- 
writing, and made his discovery public. 

This incident began for me a most interesting 
acquaintance, and the following year, and to m: 
delight, as well as ber own, she passed an excel- 
lent examination, and received her diploma. 





—_+o—_—_ 


INDIAN SHELL-HEAPS. 


“AN along the eastern coast of the United 
States,” says Mr. E. F, Holden, “are found great 
heaps of shells containing broken Lones of fish 
and antmals, together with many pieces of fiint, | 
vone, horn, or other material evidently shaped by 
human skill. That these shells are the remains of 
savage feasts, there 1s not the slightest doubt. 
Every new heap that ts explored gives fresh evi- 
dence concerning its dusky builders, and throws 


new light upon the domestic Ilfe of the departed 
red man. 


“Nowhere are these shell-heaps more numet 

‘and nowhere do they better Fepay. the student, 
than among the islanda which dot the bays and 
inlets of the Pine-Tree State. The actus] number 
of such deposits within the State is, of course, un- 
Known, but it must be eeveral thousands, at least. 

“They are to be found on Islunds or projecting 
points near clam-fats or mussel-beds, and extend 
‘as far up the rivers as the head of tide-water. But 
wherever found, they are always ona bank consid- 
erably higher than une: beach; they are on or very 

xtreme edge of the bi 2 
eouthecty, or ensterly ex oaure: nice BOM BANOS: 

“In area they range from a few square fet 
half an acre; fn depth, from an inch or Are cette 
2 en purposely omit all account of the 

er. 
cor Roveand yster-shells at Damariscotta 

“The heaps are composed mostly of clam-sh 
but always contain shells of various snails. of 
meee ‘and in some places, of oysters or of qua- 

“Let us now in imagination make a short vi \ 
one of these heaps to sec what we ann IIe 
We notice firat, as we approach, that the shells 
have rattled down over the face of the bank on 
which the deposit lies, giving ita grayish appear- 
ance visible at a great distance. The Teach below 
the bank is also strewn with broken shells, and a 
little search here will be sure to reven) somé token 
of the former nhabieints. 

“Yea, here ts the first sign, a little sharp. 
splinter of gray filnt, which has plainly eee 
artificially; besides, it cannot have been long on 
the beach, else the action of the waves would have 
ground it smooth. No! itcame down, not long ago 
from the shells on the bank. Now you have foun 
something far better—part of a flint arrow-point; 
anil here, right before us, lies another. 

you want to see the Inside of the shell.1 
Ber athes Haran german nacre! 

h fuse will slide out 
way. We get down on hands and knees, Minh with 
alitte digger, made for the purpose, we pull the 
debris over very slowly and carefully so as not to 
Tilee any.of the'treasures that we unearth. 

What's that? ony rock. But look, it is black. 









t two hundred or more years ago. NOw 

Instead gnother stone, and then another, all latd 80 
3 form a rude fire place. 

as Avhat now? Ah, this js something like! Bones, 


pottery. A. fine piece, toot notice the little orna- 





ental Mose bones, surely they are thick ‘enough to | t) 
pe dhuse of the moose oF beurs notice "t every 


tao a beautiful bone fish-spear; and NOT you 
rt OF a ia perfect arrow-point of milky qnitt, 
ave found teaigeing goes on indefinitely ; A1Waye 
something new, something of interest something 
conte of the rude life that employed if, ‘We get 
ore rea! Knowledge of how the Indians lived 


from Srot books. And this prinetple hots good in 
Noraryyatters as well; if we want real knowledge 
of anything, we must dig for tt ourselves.” 


—_+or—_— 


For the Companion. 
WITHOUT THE GATE. 
Thisie the day of small things, While walt 


eep my life jovable and white my name, 
Keep FY come into the House of Fame, 
The glare of envy ‘nothing may extort 
That Is not lovely and of Rood repor 
Phat iene Great Father, 60 to live my days 
Teach Phe portals ope with sudden Daze, 
Each fresh glimpse of my life, that fronts the light, |] 
May make me st nd more human in. ‘men’s sight. 
Give me no lightning radiance, but to roy 
Im every home like hearth shine, when the day 
Is toned to twilight, ‘and the lamps, unlit, 
Our fight with time a Breathing’s space remit. 


DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


HIS MESSAGE. 


Every one who has used a telephone knows that 
there are times when it gives sounds so confused 
that the hearer can make from them almost any 
message Whatever. An experience of this sort 


spend Sunday with a friend, when the bell of his 
his own words: 


tnbre ‘and what was wanted. ‘The answer was 
thersng but a confuse buzzing and jumble of 
note amid which 1 caught only the words, 
rismouth, New Hampshire.” 
Well, Portsmouth, whatdo you want?” T asked: 
‘puzz.z-2-z, rattle-tle, buzz z-z, I know a fool, 1 
know 2 fool!” came from the wire. 
“What's that?” J sald. 
“Rattle-lele-le, buzz-z. 
know a fool, know a fool! 
again. 











creak, buzz, buzz, 1 


{who took so much pains to tell me that he kuew & 
fool. However, T told him again, a calmly as I 
contd, that I didn't understand, and that I wished 
he would speak louder. 

rile time 1 could barely hear the buzzing and 
creaking of the first part of the message, but the 
{ist came out clear and loud: “I know a fool! 1 


Well, 1 fear I lost my temper then, for] know 1 
told him that 1 knew a good many fools, but that I 


mouth. Then 


‘ung up the receiver and left the 
telephone. 


suppose you brought the music I sent for: 
Brought your music!” Leried. “I never heard 
of it till now." 


mouth, asking the central office there to, telephone 


Armor.” 


—_—_—_+o—__—_ 


In a Confederate sollier’s “Diary of the War,” 


coolness in time of danger. While passing through 
a thick body of woods, he came suddenly into 
another road, where he saw before him a hard- 
looking apecimen of a Union soldier. Ie was 
seated composedly in the middle of the road, 
gnawing an old beef hoof. 





eexty-third.”” 

y-third what?” 
eexty-third Bensylvany.”” 

eatin Pennsylvania! Where's your reki- 
ment, and what are you doing here? 
prisoner.” 


“My reg’ment is dab,” th 
troneot i pointing to the woods In 









stood not upon the order of their going. 
cocked it, and presented it at the fellow’s head. 





He paid no more attention to me than if I had 
een a fly upon the wall. He coolly went on gnaw- 
ing his beef heel, and quietly remarked : 


“Nein, I don’t go already. 1 hash feets (fits) !” 


make a'yery long speech; “ 
make a very tong speech #0 1 bade him “good 


—“or— 





INTRUSIVE AND BELLIGERENT. a 


A gentleman travelling In a part of Russia 
where there were no railways was forced to resort 


very slow. After being forced to spend two days 
in his cart, dragged through morasses and often 
stuck fast In the mud, it 1s not to be wondered at 
that he found his temper somewhat tried. 


While in this mood he was astonished one morn. 


man, who Jumped into the cart, pushed hi 

mae aid calmly: seated Bicinelt without ceremony 

Ct a i himselt without ceremony 
ae 


that the post-cart was hired by me, pald for by me 


‘tehapar;’ that as such he had a right to travel In 
whether T liked it or not. 
‘Now if this had been true, it would not have 


cied It was not true, so I requested 
fellow-traveller to make himeelt ecaree rou 





ened with smoke and it crumbles easily ; It is part of 





thought of it the more it seemed to me the 


an old fireplace. See! there are ashi 
toal as frediclooking as though burned pestervay 


and as he perststed in refush 
Ce ea oPernernee ee Polated pie ae 


Mental marke made in the ‘lay before it was baked. | fire, tl 


one has row. ‘Khe veeth! ab! they settle the ques- | up i guments that Mit amd driven 
3 he werteth beyond a doubt, Here | the reins out of my ¥ 8 ar e 
dion, they Ae pole ve veothrougn the end i's part | off, J Mould have been detained under most un- 


Gresome big brave’s necklace. Sut what's this? | pleasant circumstances.” 


allowed my pets their 
allowecage constructed, and for the fret week oF 
saree eee Gpliged to epend much time in it with 
Jarthe cold shades obscure without the Gate, iWon he Honess fretted a great deal, ‘and the 
x only way Thad of quieting her was to ge in and 1 
Gown, uaing the Hon asa pil 

herself beside me with ber head on my, chert. 


summons in his office for me to serve a8 & ju 


after 
servant to open it for him while I hurried to the 
lions’ cage. 


answering he gradually found 
anewereh'd was seated on the lion's recumbent 
Ses ‘pody, while the lioness sat behind me with her 

chin resting on 
me he sprang back, and cried: 


wend an aneedote of the retreat from Gettys. | the amount due bin Ned 


burg, which Mustrates amusingly the value of it and Is cold 29 Dave ears dilatory 


sald and 
the fire. 


Qousatr, *but 1 1-known 
fot 0 * kn 

ology. quiring what he meant, and explaining | wewnoroker-s, aT wae ene eray,, 
ee arty tim tenag Fentiemnan. Inside who, T, must con 
ant Inte nate omy fe ened to tell me that He mine, | Strong resemblance Lo you.) 


APRIL 9, 1891. 





the muzzle almost into my face, deliber. 
putting fed the trigger. Luckily for ane, in his 
ately Pine powder which should have formed te 
fall ate ens ie charge had been spilled. | Moreover, 


v hy. ine as choked with good holding clay, so 
tooth, something flat and thin! Why, tat ig Indian Me Da a cheer, ad the. plece not ot 


ken ayer would have been greater to htm 


me. 
nto Mepis display of rage and impotence, he 





be tine been split lengthwise 60 as 2 tt ye | turned to the people of The ‘Mation, and eo worked 


rnedyem by his arguments that had Tnot taken 


—_ +o 
PET LIONS. 
‘An amusing sketch of two Non whelps which 


from one half-day of such work than from a whole | were adopted as pets during the writer's residence 
in South Africa, 1s given by a contributor to Forest 
und Stream. ‘The lioness appeared to amuse her- 
self by playing pranks on buman strangers of her 
own sex, lying in ambush for them under the 
dining table. 


Fearing that something serious might octt itl 
erty any longer, I had a 


di lie 
hed 





low, while she atret 





‘One day the sheriff informed me that he had a 





yman. 
rived off, but he was inexorable. A few days 
eed he rode up to my gate, and I called my 


v 








Prese! 





Ay 1 heard him calling me, and on ny 
tile way to the den, 


; shoulder. As soon as he saw 





“Come out of there re 

“Hand that summons in here, and I will do 80.” 
“Do you want my arm torn off?" 

«Re Hut Twant you to make a legal service of 


that paper by handing it to me.” 





] shall not take any suc 





risk, but 1 will tear up 





fell, not long since, to the lot of a Boston man. | the paper if you will only t mie’ out and save me 
He wae just getting ready to go to Rye Beach to from eeeing you torn Into plece: 





cr i ssght-do eo, and 1 will try to get out alive. 
‘The paper was torn up, and I stepped out of the 


telephone began to ring. What followed 1s told In | See, Pan to my friend's relief. A short time 
caue: Met the judge In the street, who wished to 

after 1 my_ mode of dodging jury duty was the 
T went to the telephone, and asked who was | one commonly practised in my own country. 


——_+or—_—— 


HE PAID IT. 
of all the new ways for collecting old debts 


the Wire. evstand you.” | Which have been devised by “Collection Agen- 
cies,” it is doubtful if any was ever more Ingen- 
said the instrument | ious or successful than one reported by a Maine 
uD. | am rather a patient man, but T must con- correspondent of “old Jim Johnson,” an eccentric 
fess that 1 began to ket “riled” at this stranger character in a sea-shore town. 
in 


Ned Stone, a neighboring farmer, owed Jim & 


few dollars on some cow or pig trate, and Sites 
duoning him several times, Jin 
have “satisfaction.” 


m determined to 
Vig notified Ned to pay at once, or “take the con: 


sequences.” This having no etfect, Jim proceeded 
know # fool!” to act. 


‘He lived on the main road between Ned’s house 


and sheet and therentter, whenever Ned went 

n "i oy hat I | to market, he was saluted, as ‘200n as he came in 

was sure the Digger one of the fot lived tn Ports- aight of Sim's house, by a blast from a large din- 

ner-horn. ‘The din ‘continued as Tong, a ‘be re; 

al A «a, |Mained in sight, and woke the echoes ‘for several 
Jephone- veached the Beach, my friend said, “I | miles around. 


The neighbors were soon in the eecret, and many 


wore the comments and grins that greeted Ned ae 
It appeared that he had telephoned to Ports: he travelled one road, where the sound fat 


mout wing the song, “1 Fear No Foe in Shining minutes, 


g had preceded him by several 
More than once he made overtures to settle the 


account, but Jim would accept no corer He 
had decided to “collect it in satlsfncti 

pad weeks Ned's going and coming continued to 
cooL. Some Mided far and wide by the reverberations of 
that dreadful dinner-horn. 


fon,” and for 


‘At last the neighbors persuaded Jim to accept 
was glad enough to pay 
in his 


——_+o—__—_ 


WANTED TO KNOW. 
Few men were ever fonder of news and gossip 


than was old Jerry Clishen. Despite this fond- 
“What regiment do you velong to?” sald I. ness, however, Jerry was nota talker, and rarely 
took part in conversation other than to ask an occa- 

| slonal question about some point of special tnter- 
ext. One day 
‘ou are my | some miles away, 


Jerry's brother William, who lived 
ame to visit him. 


William bad his right hand heavily bandaged, 








ment te da Poe literaiy sirewn with | aud thie fact, of course, required an early expla- 
muskets, for some of Meade’s men fad evidently nation. 


. Burnt it ‘most off *t the fire t’ other night,” sald 


] sprang from iy horse, seized a loaded musket, William. “Ye see, old ‘Square Dean's barn got 
+ | afire ’n’ I went with the rest; ‘put ‘twan’t any use, 


ome on, ait,” sald 1. “Come *pout everything was burnt, 
saceae on sit me on, or I will blow | 3) ything 





If I wuz the "Square, 
ative that boy sech a lickin’ *t he couldn’t stan’.” 
“What for?” asked the interested Jerry. 

“Why, fur eettin’ the barn afire,” was the reply; 








put there! I furgot ter tell ye ‘bout that part oe 
¢ it. 'e see the "Square's boy, great dough-head, he 
Pee eee Sea unarmed man, and I couldn't | found an owl gettin’ on the ridge-pole, and 0, of 
tote him, and his regiment was too’ close for me to | CUE he had ter shoot nt it. 


“Wal, the barn winder was open, 'n’ the gun. 


wad went Fight Inter the haymow, ’n’ ’twan’t five 
Minutes afore ‘twas all a-blazin’. Everybody 
turned out, and we got out the old hoss ‘n’ thet 
Bill Treat caid —” and so the old man went on with 


Jong story, giving ever detail of what was done, 
thought by each one who was present at 


When at laat the story was ended, old Jerry re: 


: mained for several minutes silently meditating of 
fo posthorses. Tt was during the summer, when | What he had enya then he suddenly looked up and 
the roads were heavy with mud, and progress was gravely asked: “Did ye say whether the boy killed 





—_—+o—__— 


READY ANSWER. 
‘A prudent man has an eye to the future, and 


ing, as he lay huddled up in the narro provides against contingencies. As a sallor would 
Ww space 
which the post-cart afforded, by the parrow space | gay, he casts an anchor to windward. 


“T have no thought of meddling with your affairs, 
said Miss Summit, with a face- 








T saw # 
3, bore & 












TAoficedt™ replied Mr. Dashaway. “Did you 


metnats (Oey bac and. meant to travel bu mime, | “Sym frat 


“Pm afraid that] did!” 
“Then it couldn't have been me. I had my back 


Mae eet eet eae erie ine |r ee 


—_+or—_— 


“{Tlow many visitors do you have, B day, 





Pe geen average?” asked a lady of the custod at a 
clapped his old flintlock ad an upright position, he public resort. “Aint no average,” he replied. 





‘Some days there's more and some less.” 


APRIL 9, 1801. 





For the Companion. 
DOLLY'S POCKET, 


My dolly ts so happy, 
Her eyes are very bright, 
And when there’s no one looking 
She laughs with all her might. 
She's perfeckly ridic’lus, 
I'm sure you'd never guess, 
It’s ‘cause 1 put. a pocket 
In her pretty gingham dress. 
But I've told her that a pocket 
Isn't made for peanut shells, 
And she mustn't get it sticky 
With dates and caramels. 


And if she’s not partic’lar 
To ’member what I say, 
She'll find on some bright morn. 
ing 
Her pocket’s flown away. 
ANNA M. Pratt. 


——+e+___ 
For the Companion, 
A GREAT PROCESSION, 


“What a procession that was!" 
said auntie, as she finished bind- 
ing the heel of a soft little stock- 
ing for baby, and stuck the extra 
knitting-needles into the ball. 

And the twins left the cold, 
dripping window —where they 
had flattened their noses on the 
pane and nearly stared them- 
selves cross-eyed trying to find 
“a piece of clear sky, big enough 
to make a pair of blue breeches” 
—and before you could say 
“Seat!"" they had turned the 
twin kitties out of their twin 
rockers and were close each 
side of auntie, asking “When ?"* 
“Where?” “What for?” and 
“How many?” And though 
brother Fred went on covering 
his new reader, he was listening 
to every word just the same. 

“Why, ‘twas last month,” 
said auntie, “when I was out at 
the farm. It was a very long 
Procession. It began to pass our 
house after dark one night, and 
it was all night and all day go- 





ing by.” 

“O my!” said Gertie; and 
“O my!” said Gracie. “Did 
you ever! 


“Of course, we couldn't see 
anything that night,’ said 
auntie, “for there was no moon, 
and the procession did not carry 
any lights,” 

“No lanterns!" said Gracie; 
“And no torches!"” said Gertie. 
“Why, how funny 

“But we heard it going by,” 
said auntie; “march, march, 
march, all night. It wasn’t just 
like the sound of feet, either ;— 
more like a great river rushing 
along. And sometimes it shook 
the doors and windows. And 
Sometimes we could hear strange 
moaning sounds. What a pro- 
cession it was!” 

“What a procession!” said Gertie. “Was it 
Bhosts, auntie?’ said Gracie. And they hitched 
the twin rockers very close to auntie's chair. 

“It did seem something like ghosts,” said 
auntie, “for when it came daylight we. conld 
hear the march, march, march, just ay plain as 
ever, but we couldn't see the procession any more 
than we could when ‘twas pitch dark. And some 
that were standing by the road shook and trem- 
bled as if they were ‘most scared to death. And 
Whoever got in the way had their coats and 
dresses pulled, and sometimes their hats were 
snatched off, and their hair was tousled into their 
eyes.” 

“Must have been funny ghosts,” said Gracie. 
“I should think 60,” said Gertie. “What else 
did they do?” 

“Oh, sometimes an armfal of straw was canght 
up from tho barnyard and carried along,” said 
auntie; “and some towels we had spread on the 
Brass to dry were snatched and hidden away in 
the weeds and fence-corners. If a farmer tried 
‘0 work in the field he was pelted with dirt till he 
could hardly see. And yet in spito of all this 
mischief along the way, you never saw a proces- 
sion move so fast;—faster than any horse can 
trot; about as fast as most railroad trains. And 
it didn’t stop for anything. It went over the 
highest walls without a ladder. It went over the 
Water without a boat or a bridge. Did you ever 
see & procession ten miles long? You didn’t? 
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Well, this procession was more than a hundred 
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miles long. Yes, it was more than five hundred 
miles long. What do you think of that ?”* 

“I guess you're telling a riddle-story,”” said 
Gracie. “Course “tis,” said Gertie, “And it's 
8 bard one, tuo.”” 

“What a dust there was!" said auntie. “How 
tired we were of hearing the noise! for all day 
long it was march, march, march! ** 

“Why, of course, girls,” spoke up Fred, as he 
finished his book-cover and looked at auntie with 
& knowing smile. “Of course, girls, last month 
Was march every day, don't you see? If it had 
been April, you know, auntie's procession might 
hot have been go long or done so inuch mischief.” 
And he tossed a big apple to auntie, who caught 
it nicely and divided it with the twins. 

“Well, but I don't see,” said Gertie. 
don't see,” said Gracie. 

“No wonder,” said auntie. 
the wind ? 
breezes on 


“And 


“Who could see 
‘Twas a Princely procession of brisk 
their way to a colder climate."" 


good, 


ere’s a big Spidey yi 
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ds above ny head, 


d holding my breath! what shall 
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ress, = 
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have a big Spider come drive them 


away ; 
{hate Lawrence. 





“Why o° course!” said Gracie. “That was 
what kept going by all night and all day, and 
rattled the windows and stole the towels!" 

“But then,” said Gertie, “who were the ones 
that were so scared they just shook all over?" 

“Oh,” said auntie, “that was Miss Willow, and 
Mr. Maple and the Apple-tree family 1" 


—+e+____ 

Trvino was of a very adventuresome turn of 
mind, and one day his mother found that he had 
climbed to the top of a pile of boxes in the store- 
room. Frightened, she cried, “Irving, come 
down, or you'll fall and break your head.” ‘To 
which he calmly replied, “Then Trvie see what in 
it.” 

Littue Eddie had never tasted sassafras-tea 
until _he went to visit his aunt in the country. 
Then he liked it so much that lhe passed his cup 
back, vaying, solemnly, “Thank you for more 
satisfy tea." 


ght oy 


rt 


——o___ 


For the Companion. 
“MR. WHITE IS OUT OF JAIL.” 


I called my trusty men and true— 

“Thread and Needle, Thimble, too, 

Mr. White is out of jail, 

Follow quickly on his trail.” 

They chased the rogue thro’ thick and thin, 

They brought him back and barred him in. 
Ae M. Ps 


—+e—____ 


For the Companion. 


QUEER PETS. 


Jake and Jerry were tiny lobsters, fresh-water 
ones, but just like the ones you see in the markets, 
only they were of a dirty green color, instead of 
being red, and they were not much more than 
two inches long. 

Brother Will told us that they would be red, 
too, if we put them into boiling water, but we 
wouldn't do it. 

I asked him if it wouldn't kill them, but he just 
laughed and told us to try it and see. 

Ray let Jake pinch his ear, because, he said, 
Brother Will wanted us to kill them. 

I saw a big lobster pinch a little boy's foot once, 
but I don’t think that Jake hurt Brother Will 
very much, because he was so small. 

We filled a tight box with water, and put stones 
and sods in the bottom of it, with a shingle on 





the top of the water for a raft. Sometimes they 


OE ee 


would climb upon the raft and have a nice sail 
all about the box. 

They would eat bread crambs from our hands, 
but it was funny to see them run backwards when 
a stranger tried to feed them. 

I don’t see how they knew the difference, do 
you? | 

We kept them all summer, but we didn’t know 
what to do with them in the winter, so we had to 
put thom in the river again. 

This spring we found lots of tiny lobsters, 
under the stones, by the river bank, but I don't 
think that any of them were Jake or Jerry, 
Decanse they were so afraid. 

Ray says that when we can have a glass tank 
in the sitting-room, he will tame some more, but 
I guess that time will never come, for mamma 
don't like lobsters, live ones, I mean. 


Eta HH. Stratton. 


ge 

Newiiz, who is a little over three years old, 
was watching with great interest her mamma 
making pies; and when the upper crust was being 
placed in position, she called to her little brother, 
“O Roy, Roy, come quick, and see mamma put 
a roof on her pie!” 

Litre Edie, who had never eaten strawberries, 
saw some strawherry shortcake for the first time, 
and exclaimed, “Oh, ma, see the emery cake! 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, ete. 
1 
DOUBLE AckosTIc. 


Cross words of unequal length. The primals spell 
the name of a poetot whom ft Was sak, “Sy mney 
piety Was never married to so much wit!” Te wes 

rn April 3, 1593. ‘The finale spell the name of's 
great painter, born April 6, 1488, died April, lean 


Homefaring from long months at sea, 
The sailor amiles at sight of men 


I tell of goils and heroes bold, 
In poems by Norsemen sung of old. 


J inform you, o’er and o'er, 
That sonie one waits without the 
door. 


Down on the beach the children 
> 


play, 
Then plunge and take me in the 
spray. 
Uplainly hint of something more, 


eruing things you've had 
before. 


A city famed in art and story, 
Truled the world In days of glory. 


1 wave and bloom in eummer 
days, 
And crown with grace the yellow 
maize. 
ANNA M. Pratt. 


2. 
SPRING PI. 


Sharper is low 
By farming slow. 


zB. 
3. 
ACROSTICS. 


The first seven letters, read 
downward, show a precious 
stone, superstitiously supposed 
to affect the month of Aint. 
The second full row shows! the 
sentiment of the stone. 


Across—1. A gem that consists 
of pure carbon. 2. Perfume ex. 
haled by fire. 3. Pertaining ton 
ring. 4. A small quantity. 5. ‘The 
back of the head. 6. The intro. 
duction of new ‘words into a 
language. 7. A large river of 
Europe. ‘8. A poisonous plant. 
8. An English pareonage home. 


EL. EB. 
4. 


BURIED DISCOVERERS. 


There will be n great disturb. 
ance if the Dukes of Ripon 
cede Leo Ninth’s 
Grand Mogul wit 
dren’s consent. 

During Victoria’s reign no 
bishop has been allowed to give 
eleven livings to nine curates for 
none can have more thau one. 

Joe sald if Bob would ure the 
lawn-mower, he would rake the 
grass for him. 

When Captain Tubal boarded 
the pirate Ship, he was thrown 
from the deck into the sea. 

He made eo toothsome a dish 
We pronounced him a chef. 

Sambo keeps a little shop and 
sells persimmons, tobacco, okra, 
bandannas, and ‘other nécessa: 
ries. 

T am not certain If Rob ta her 
brother or her cousin. 

I should like to pick a new 
flower every day fora year. 

Just ng the sailor was rigging 


R. 









ropert; 


jout bis chil- 





the capstan, Leyden came Into 
view. 
6. 
DELETIONS. 


1, Take a letter from complete 
and leave to the end; auother, 
and leave however; again, and 
leave tenacious... 

2. Take a letter from to attend 
and leave a large monasti 
Jegiate or cathedral eh ren; 
another, and leave a masculine 
title; another, and leave a person 
excessively penurious. 

3. Take a letter from an old 
kingdom of Spain and leave a 
fortress; another, and leave a 
distinct hereditary order or class of people among 
the Hindoos, the members of which are of the ame 
rank; profession or occupation; another, and leave 
conilitt 

4. Tuke a letter from to grope and leave to 
chatter; another, and leave noting the triangular 
end of a house among the eaves. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


Though I’ve delicate wings, 
Ready poleed as for flight, 
Yet I stay by the ship, 
With its colors bright, 
Where J firet saw the light, 
And never take flight! 


J often hold threads, 
But no shuttle can trace 
By any of them 
‘\ piittern of grace. 
And though I do well, I truly confess, 
at | often am found in a very tight place. 
Now, if by my riddle you have not been beaten, 
My whole, from the ground, you quite often have 
eaten. 














Conundrums. 


Why Is a blacksmith like a safe steed? Because 
one is a horse-shoer, and the other is a sure horse. 

Why should we assoclate a faithful lover with 
lard?” One ts tried and the other is true. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 Ast stanza = hail, fall. 
2d stanza = hill, fill. 
= April fieh. 


2. 2 Mne=custom of making April. Fools. 
3d line = its origin, long ago. th line = looking 
from, ark. 7th lhe =cooing. 9th line = roam. 
loth hine = again unto. 13th line = April First. 
1 ._ 16th line = th Iine = upon. 
Isth line = at last. Key.toords in second tine. 
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NOTHING BUT A MAKESHIFT. ie 





Mrs. Granger made a week's visit to a nlece who 
had married and gone to live in “the city,” and on 
her return to Slowville, brought with her # dozen 
finger-bowls, and a surplus fund of new ideas. 
People never gaye dinner parties oF luncheons in 
Slowville, and Mrs. Granger did not feel quite 













Mrs. Granger invited a few friends to her hore HAVE YOU A TENDER GRADE. 


one warm June evening, and treated them to ice- CHICAGO: 270 an 2 Wabash Avenne, 
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ers proken by the appearance of Ne nad aalsaes US Bat 
ele Jere stalwart mald-ofall-work, who ime ri | pf soazou dlaltke to r60 titted misery. They gut 
proudly re- | joyse-owner who mentions THs COMPANION and sends 
posed the entire dozen finger-bowl with Ls good- | twenty cents In ‘stamps, giving his address in full, we 
Ried dinner napkin under each one. rs. Granger Will mail a half-sized can of our celebrated 
sized ding wo rasgume an easy manner, through 
\vhich her sense of the importance ‘of the occasion G A L L P Oo W D E R ; 
Wis plainly visible, however. Ses 

as Pitench one ‘please be helped to a Anger (Full size, $1.00 per cam) 
bow! and napkin) she ses helped te yae borne | which heals the sore while the horse works, first, de- 
bow! and naplireyo her eight guests. And, as the | suroying alt Dati: le the Horse WOPK ticinson, 
tray reached her, she set the example to her as: | Supt: ‘Soclety for ‘he Prevention Cruelty to Animals, oo ee Kor sale by all 
tray reached ere by dipping ber fingers, well | as "the best renibly mn exis eats for 0 cs.“ x med for 33 


{nto the bowl, and drying them ‘thorough! yon the 
kin; cl di she followed 
napkins, 1m, Neh eae others. wee MOORE BROTHERS, |sopen MINERAL SPRING AGENCY, 






rge tray on whi pay. 
Ue roe entire dose, eral Pastilles (‘lroches), 
which are produced from the 
Soden Mineral Springs by 
evaporation, are particularly | 
serviceable in Catarrhal In- 
flammations, Sor2 Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitisand Lung 
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Then the finger-bowls were ‘collected by the | Veterinary Surgeons, Albany, N.Y.| 6 Barclay Street, New Yorks __ SN : 
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Yatory re New England grit no guest displayed 
her ignorance by any question, and it was nor until 
her lefvont of some “summer boarders,” fully sh 
the adveter, that the least doubt of the propriet 
Of using finger-bowls, atten eating ice-cream en 
of uilie minds of the “first people” of Slow- 
ville. 

ile.» after all,” said Miss Malvina Slocum, when 
the Maier was’ mentioned to her, “what odds did 
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highest temperature in the shade. The record for trate -,_ Rosetosge & ee. BUGGIES 
Iss shows fa temperature of one hundred and | = op 
1h shows ft terentha degrees. Last year it had | = BARB ) \) k \ \ H tN | HR AD $55,00 consecutive 
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the highest temperature of any place ih the sun— Have gained for us 
UPWARDS YEARS 


the highest temperventy and seventenths degrees. | @ reputation second to None 
a r e ‘ ave made and sO 
midity of sixty-three per cent, ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF We have made and 


It was also the driest station, having a mean hu.| in our line of business in the world. 
Haity ot est ahade temperature in the Empire was HAND & MACHINE WORK HAR N E SS 


recorded at Winnipeg, on Februar; 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest TO DEALERS. 
| wo aro selling direct to the 


CINCINNATI, O. 


(sURSTITUTE FOR CORSETS.) 


Jersey Knit Union| BARKLEY 


Undergarments in silk, 




























forty-two and six-t 
to the Ladies, especially considered. RUS Soing you tho ‘Traveling 


station Jso the greatest range :, the 
greatest mean daily range, the lowest mean tem: 
perature, and the least rainfall, fourteen and 
SOLD BY ALL RESPEC LE DE-¢ | expense Jers’ profit 
ee ca hath DEALEKS| WANS Crhiiustrated catalogue and prices. 
FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. co., 


Mnety-dive-hundredths inches, Tt does not appear 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 71 & 273 MAEN STR CINCINNATI, O- 


as though the precipitation in the form of snow 
HENDRYX 


sould have been reckoned in with the reported 
rainfall. 
‘The highest mean tempe 
Makes 244 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, i 
sizes from 25 to 4oo yards capacity, at prices from 
35 CENTS to 25 DOLLARS per Reel. Ask your 


was reported from Bom} ° ns 

fall was observed at Trinidi Our experience in the = 
Fishing Tackle Dealer for them. EVERY REEL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 


that London was the cloudlest of all the stations in Buggy and Harness business, 
the Empire, and that itwas also the dampest, Its hu together with our facilities and 
THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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midity ighty-one per cent. tight. | modern business methods 

tne ait stations was Malta.” This had only alittle | make it | 

more than half the cloud of London. not only possible, but easy for you or any 
other man to buy the best 

Buggies and Harness, 

(which are the ‘‘ Murray,”) 

MATTER OF OPINION. for one-half their 

real worth and for 

There is an old, but ever good story, of a man | less than one-half | 

who did not play the violin, but “thought he could what you 


Tr he tried.” He was not alone in his density of | have a Se goods | TITRIT i ] 
apy 01 me little boy, at least, is fitted | them in any respect. > ee > ee ey ) 


to bear him company. 
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If your “time is mone; ee 
de tog omer mae a If your * time 38 money FOOD DOES NOT TOUCH METAL. You would tke 
self entirely, destitute of appr it Sears” afew minutes of it COOKS QUICKLY. this cooker De 
Knowing so little of musie, howes to better advantay i | ter than you cu imagine. 16 N 
Knowing of | ge than in ee OHeRe 
Funtot what he has missed. Ove “visitor reading a Catalogue of |No Need to Watch the Most | FE te Cee ee 
oihgr chlldgen. wore, pin be the “ Murray ” Buggies and Harness, | Delicate Food. ) ev be gad youdid. * 
once. - < 
ne oo qoked the uest,| A Postal, card WILL LAST FOR YEARS. THE EUSTIS MFG. CO., W. 24th St., New York. 
1 pause in the music » to our address will eee a 7 
. Pa Elet me. was the injured response. ; Secure you both ——- 
Don't you sh of these valuable books free, 





«“Somethnes, but they say 1 sing out of tune.” 
arenes tot musleat, Hike the others?" | Upto the way. business is 
“PT don't Khow about that.” retorted Prank, done in the nineteenth century. 
mote pegrieved. "The trouble Is, nobody thinks RTO™m, URE fact, 
that we deal direct | 
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It is fashionable just now to say that women to convince any 

are wanting in politene: 5 educated person that we 

gin politeness in public 1 are the people =e 

true also. Mr. Jones was discussing this subject | to deal with, | hut pa NZ 
the other ¢ ys the Washington Star, We know ? . 


ee | with the consumer, and i as ere 
——+ pelong to neither of the | 
ake, ie | gocealled a ar | ' 
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tmpollteness of women le stn jared, along with the thousands Z, 
st ve een riding om, thls Ny ri) whoknow a good thing when they sec it.” Bee, 





eimcen up my seat, Very kindly yours, 
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rei i ti geereee suse ©? 2°) WILBER He MURRAY MFG.CO., 
Once | "MURRAY BUILDING, CINCINNATI,0.> 
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SPRING DRESSMAKING. 


“Old clothes in winter are not as nice as new 
ones,” sighs Rosabella; ‘but they are not an affic- 
tion. It 1s old clothes in summer that are the 
worst! Summer is different. You want every- 
thing new. You want everything fresh and dainty. 
You don’t want to*have to think and plan and 
worry about letting things out and taking things in 
and mending things up. You hate the idea of a 
made-over dress. * 

“It ia all out of harmony with the season to stew 
in a close room, ripping and hemming and run 
ning a tiresome sewing-machine; and then go and 
steam in the kitchen, pressing out seams with a 
horrid, hot, heavy flatiron; and then very likely 
have shabby spots in your gown that can’t be hid- 
den after all. How can anybody ever fee! cool or 
fully satisfied in such a dress when it’s done? If 
only clothes grew ready-made without a price-tag, 
what a blessing it would be!” 

Most ladies have at one time or another shared 
poor Rosgabella’s mood of despair. Nevertheless, 
there are compensations to be found for the toil 
and wear of temper consequent on spring-dress- 
making, even when it is done in the house and by 
the household. 

Perhaps when the dresses are finished they are 
less stylish than if a professional dressmaker had 
produced them, but there ie an equal chance that 
they are better adapted to the individual tastes 
and peculiarities of the wearers. 

Perhaps some of them cannot by any degree of 
skill and careful planning be so made that a keen 








eye may not discover a shabby spot, or guess at | 


one from the arrangement of the trimming which 
conceals it. But how great the triumph If the effect 
{3 vo tasteful and becoming that none mind the 
shabby spot, even when they know it {s there! 

Some people may recognize the reappearance of 
a long-enduring fabric for another season’s wear. 
Perhaps a malicious one among them will really 
say,—though it Is infinitely less lkely than the 
owner of the garment imagines,—Dear me! There 
is that same old pongee again! 
this the fourth summer she has worn It?” 

But then how happy she feels when a friend re- 
marks admiringly, “My dear, I do hope that pon- 
gee of yours will never wear out. You will never 
have anything else quite so becoming.” 

Variety has its charm in costume, but it is far 
less important than suitability, taste, becomingness, 
and in fact any of the other attractive qualities 
which clothes may possess. It is hardly possible 
for a dress that is truly beautiful and becoming 
to weary the eye, and the less it is changed to 
accord with the whiin of fashion the better. 

Indeed, to the persons who care most for the 
wearer, and whose opinion she should most value, 
time often lends an added charm, making it seem 
almost a part of herself, like her hair or the color 
of her eyes. They hate to have lt finally discarded, 
and require time and coaxing to become recon- 
ciled to a new garment, which afterwards they may 
perhaps like better than the first. 

Besides, after the heavy fabrics and soberer hues 
of winter, any summer ilress ia a variety, and 
needs no other charm than grace of line and pleas- 
ing color. We do not say when the violets and 
roses come, “There ure those same old purple 
flowers again! And the roses pink another year! 
Why can’t they blossom blue or scarlet, for a 
change?” 





—— 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF INDUSTRY. 


The real dignity of labor is well symbolized and 
set forth in those single acts at the beginning or 
end of a great work which represent to the imag- 
ination the whole enterprise. 


The corner-stone of a great building {s generally | 


laid by some official dignitary, who, In an unaccus- 


tomed apron, and with a trowel which he uses | 


clumsily, makes a pretence of doing the actual 
work of putting the stone in place. Crowds stand 
about to witness the work, and orations are made 
and hymns sung. 

The knocking away of the prop which sends a 
vessel off the ways and tnto the water is an event 
of equal consequence and interest, because it rep- 
resents the noble task of constructing a great ship. 

When one of the greatest engineering works of 
all time was completed—the construction of the 
Pacific railroad—it was regarded as a great honor 
to drive the last spike that bound the last rail tothe 
earth; and the spike which served, at least tempo- 
rarlly, for the work, was made of silver. 

Emperors, Kings and Presidents start with their 
own hands the machinery of great industrial exhi- 
bitions, themselves typical in a high degree of the 
importance of manual labor. 

In acertain sense it would be more fitting that 
these ceremonies, which concentrate into a single 
instant’s act long periods of hard labor, should be 
performed by one of the real workingmen who 
are engaged upon the enterprise. Itis they who 
do the work, and they might well claim that the 
honor of the key ceremony belongs to them. 

This was what was done, indeed, when the first 
blow of the pick was struck recently in the con. 
struction of the buildings for the World’s Fair of 
1893 at Chicago. 


Ina cold winter wind some five thousand people | 


assembled to see a workman strike, with his pick, 
8 blow into the frozen ground on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, where will be the office of the 
superintendent of construction of the exhibition. 

In a certain sense, however, and perhaps in a 
more important one than the other, it is fitting that 
such typical acta as the laying of corner-stones 
and the launching of ships shall be performed by 
the highest of dignitaries, as representing the fact 
that it is really the whole people who build and 
use great enterprises. 


Let me see—is 
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‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


HORT-HAND 2% to: cataicg 


of Books and helps 


ELF TAUGHTecrseitinssruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
“8 PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OBTO 


NOTED ONCERNS’ 
2 RetaABcE Cc GENEROUS CIFT. 
TO STAK'T your Trade in Honest Shoes and Per- 
fumes, Wanted, 97,632 Probable Customers to receive 
sample 1g oz. of’ Best Triple Extract Perfume in neat 
bottle and box, or our Im. Seal Pocket-book with 
Diary. Either Gift worth # cents, with elegant 2-page 
catalogue of our Stylish, Easy, Economical Shoes. Sent 








a 
FREE on receipt of 22 cents postage: Adaress C, W 
Lapham’s Palmer House Shoe Store, Uhicago. 


Shine, 
Sir ? 
This Dauber 
WILL NOT 


clog up, spread or 
spatter the blacking. 









at 3 It has appliances for 
22s thoroughly cleaning 
moze 5 

fis» the boot, and is the 
& ct only perfect DAUBER 


| ever made, 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


| Everything in Rubber Goods. Wholesale and Retail. 


It's Bound to Shine 


STILBOMA 


The Oriental Metal Polisher 


“STILBOMA,” a new discovery, possessed of 
burnisbing properties really magical in their ef 
fects. Tarnished Silver, Gold, Nickel, Brass 
Plated Ware and all articles of metal, ftom the 
finest family plate, the most delicate plece of 
Jewelry, to the brass of a fire engine, trimmings 
Of a hariess or other metal surface wherea high 
polish is desired, are given a lustre and brilli 
ancy wonderful’ to behold. from acid, 
dirt, muss or poison; won't scratch or mar the 
most highly polished surface; cleanly, always 
ready for use, Indorsed by leading jewelers. 
Nothing like it ever before on the market. Two 
kinds—one for Silver and Gold, another for the 
coarser metals. 


SAMPLE SENT FREE 


Stilbo 
poparement, | "PaGhendler Fudd Con, 











EAL 


FREE TO LADIES 



























Suspender Buttons Off? 


That ts because the rubber in the old elastic Sns- 
The New | 








| pender plays out so often. 





is the Best because Always Elastic. Ask your deal 
er, and if be does not keep them send to us and we will 
tell you Why the Century Braco is the best Suspender. 

Send 50c. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d pair, post-pal 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury, M: 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue 
for Spring and Summer, contain- 
ing about 3000 iflustrations and 
10,000 descriptions of the latest and most stylish Cos- 
tnmes, Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, Underwear, 
Furnishing Goods, Dry Goods, ‘House- Furnishing 
Goods, Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about March 


10th, and will be mailed FREE 
to any address outside of the 
city upon application. 
BLOOMINGDALE Bros 
ae 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Retailers, 
Third Ave., corner 59th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. | 
Send your applicati 


MOTHERS. 


bt ‘et for your Boysthe 
Model bind Sus ender 
and Hose Sup; r 


YOR BOYS AXD YOUTHS, 
THEY WILL NEVER WEAR 
ANY OTHERSUPPORTERand 
are rid of such uncomfort- 
able and unhealthful de- 
vices aa shoulder and 
waist bands and garters, 
and YoU get rid of con- 
stant sewing of buttong 
on SHIRT WaIsTS, 
mending button 
and torn stockings, 

No. 1 adjusts to boys 
from seven to eleven, and 
No. 2, over eleven. 

For sale by all leading 
dry 
houses, 
does not keep it, have him 
order it, or send us 50e for 
sample pair, stating age. 


DIBBLE & WARNER, 


MANUFACTURERS, “ 
EASTHAMPTON, MA! PATENTED MARCH 17, 1091. 


EASY LESSONS IN | 


Drawing and Painting 
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By LIDA CLARKSOD 
Every person doing, or wishing to do, Drawing or 
Hota nic copresaly for this book, are practient The 
Yiettuctions aro piss. Price 33 centme | 
SPECIAL We will send this Book FREE to 
froULNGE, RADICAL ORESS REFORM OFFER. months Trini Subscription to | 
e pat, Caroline M. Dodson, ., of Philadel. s INGALL Ss’ HOME and ART 
nis, Presiden eaith 
dation of Am: care x Single Copies, 15 cts. $1 per | 
of Sete Sonk another ria MAGAZINE. jets {D4 and fs. 
Rosi Siar ON as MOEN i Its leading departments, written by ladies, are: | 
. Easy Lessons in Art, Fancy Work, and Artistic Novel 
LiustRAT sD with FINE ENGRAViWas oF | tet, Pulh, Sadie ante rachet™ Hunchold' Beton 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN | Garrespondnee, Answers 4 Fle elena cenn 
‘ each number is nely ustrated, Sen cents: 
ReceiPt OF PésTaL caRo Request. | | Geruy later) for, Bececmppine EAL Gabe 
s | sons in Drawing and Painting FREE. Address, 
1 J. F. INGA LLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mase, 
Froid. Taclory 
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Will save its cost a dozen 
times a year in ice, salt, 
time and ‘labor. 


A child can operate it. 





ICE CREAM MADE IN .« 


Throw Away | 
our Old Freezer. | 


THIRTY SECONDS. | 


2 Qts., $3.75 ; 4 Qts., $1.50; 6 Qts., $5.50; 8 Qts., $6.50, 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUF'G CO., 


43 Park Street, New York. | 


| of Corset made by her, and are 





SYRUP of FICS: 


ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 


when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
ita effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5Qc, and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE GALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


MADAME CGRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSMAKERS’ FAVORITE. 


Do you wish to be 
well-dressed ? 






















adapted to all figures 
and always graceful, 
will insure symmetry 
and comfort 
TRY THEM. 
The Madame Gris 
wold Patent Horse. 
ShoeCorsets are made 
with the springs in 
them. These 
Patent Cor 
set Springs 
entirely pre 
vent break 
ing at Hips 
Can be put 
on any style 





isfaction. 








Lady Ganvasscre Wacied. Evers: 
le.and permanent business. Orders by mail 
promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms to agt’s to 
to General Adenia it aL WPpante Co. fredoaley NY 
Does not smart nor sting. Reduces red- 
any inflammation, it sends back the blood 
which the rasping of the razor has drawn 
soft and smooth, without the shininess 
caused by other lotions. For this purpose 
fumed water. Best barbers use it. 
YOU HAVE A BOTTLE. WHY 
When purchasing accept Pond’s 
Extract only. Refuse substitutes; 
TRACT CO., New York and London. 


Exclus{ve territory given. Ladies make this 8 
MADAME GRISWOLD, 
J.B. Putnam, 128 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ness. Checks bleeding. Just as it reduces 
near the surface, so leaves the face white, 
far superior to bay rum, cologne, or per- 
DON’T OU TRY ITP 
probably worthless. POND’S EX- 


Mitchell's Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica, 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. | 


Tells all about Dyspepsia and Its causes. Tells whi 
food to eat, and what toavold. Sent free to any addre: 
Jous H. McAcvin, Lowell, Mass, 14 years City Treas, 





















































JACOB. 


if any one Je desirous of having for & pet an 
embodied joke, he should import & secretary-Dird, 
or take up his residence in Africa, where these 
strange creatures dwell. ‘The author of “Home 
Life on an Ostrich Farm’ deseribes one such pet, 
named Jacob, Who proved to be a most amusing: 
Companion, Ils personal appearance ely de 
Gldedly comleal, Ie always reminded the author 
Gf the Look of a little old-fashioned man, 1 & gray 
Coat and tight black knee-breeches, with pale, flesh- 
Colored stockings clothing the thinnest and most 
angular of leg, the joints of which might have 
poet ati! with ebronte rheumatism, £0 slowly and 
cautiously did Jacob bend then. 


Not by any means a nice old man did Jacob re 
sembie> but an old reprobate, With looking 
te, yellow parchment, complexton, ‘pak head, 
feoked nose and flendish grins with his shoulders 
hosagged up, his hands tucked Awty under his 
apattalls, and several pens stuck tehind his ear. 

ar lalpjectionable noises were very, numeronsy 
ani some of them anpleasantly sugKes yy of a 
andital, Fe would begin with whist seemed i 
Wointful attack of asthma; then, for ten minute 
figvould have violent and alarming hiccouzhs, 
he Nhe performance would conclude with repul- 
and Ty cbaltetic imitation of a consumpeye cough. 
ately vorite noise was a harsh, rasping ore kK, 
Wie wed to be a gentle intimation that Yr Vag 
papery, though the old impostor had pr obably had 
hunw’Zautat meal before coming to pose aS 8 
4 arving beggar beneath our windows, 

APhen it weemed impossible to get rid Of him, we 
woul fing toward him a large dried puif,adder's 
Mau eh always threw him into a state of abject 
skint whee eeatned quite to lose his wits art 
Would dance wildly about, jumping several feot 
from the ground, in the most grotesque manner. 
from the reing his loudest, and with the pen Tite 
Ab lush, Beeriis head bristling with excitement, Ye 
feathers irene fence, and rush, at railway «peer, 
Would cree common, and only return at dusk fe 
Squat solenmly for the might in his nec stomed 
corner of the garden. 

ner Oh fricndly enough with us, Jacob was very 
spiteful and malicious towards all the othies egy, 
apltefur tye piace. At one time, we found that he 
Ures cmon systematically inflicting a cruel course oF 
pac atment on one unfortunate fowl, whieh wos 
aa aerarich i view to fattening, in an old pack 
fag-ease, which had wooden bars nailed acroes the 
front. 

gut chow, in spite of abundant mealies and 
mach soaked bread, that fowl never would get fat 
much sonia predecessor become so. We had 
grown weary of feeding the latter for ‘weeks with 
Fre ule, and had at last killed and eaten him, @ 


























poor bag of bones. 
One day, however, the mystery was solved. 
Jacob had devised an ingenious way of pevsecu 





ting, the poor prisaner, and on witnessing it, we 
tng nger wondered at the fowl's eareworn look. 
Sacob would approneh hls Dox, and make defiant 
acd ‘insulting noises at him, until the imbecile 
and onity of fowls prompted the vietim to protrude 
fis head and neck throu-h the bars; then, before 
bis fad time to draw back, Jacob's toot would 
ome down with « vicious dab on his head. 

me. foolish creature never seemed to learn wis- 
dom by experience, though he must, many times, 
feve been nearly stunned, and his head: all bur 
Enocked off by Jacob's powerful foot and leg; yer, 
xnoften asthe foe challenzed him, his poor, simple 
Foe would look inquiringly out, only to meet an: 
ather buffet, As he would not take care of himself, 
se emoved him to a stfe place, where he fulfilled 
his destiny by becoming respectably fat. 
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POWERFUL HEAT. 


We hear much in these days 
ergy,” and it is not long since 
enlightened the readers of The 
the more recent discoveries of astronomers in r¢ 
lation to it. Here is au illustration, borrowed from 
an exchange, of a sort which the Professor did 
not mention. 

'A young newspaper man found himself stranded 
fn Whitman County, Washington, five hu 
Mies from his base of supplies, and destitute of 
money. 
farmer, who set 
horses. 

Both man and beasts were new to the business, 
and as a natural 
they had been run by 2 


Professor Young 

















The newspaper man 
could, and finally said : 


“Yes, the rows are rather crooked, there’s no 


denying it; but you see, sir, the sun was excee 
ingly hot to-day, and it must have warped them." 

fie answer turned away the farme 
an! Kept hin from, turning away the new hand, 
Who, since then, according to the story, has be: 
tome his employer's son-inlaw. 


— + 
IGNORED. 


Prince Bismarck declares that he wishes it might 
‘ve possible for him to travel about Germany with. 


out attracting attention. “My ideal ts,” he one 
day sald, “to be able to walk about Hamburg with- 


out seeing a single head turned to look at me.” 


Such a declaration is full vee 
senna ion is full of a simple and swee 


if he were really deprived of it. 


A natural wish to avoid being mobbed by th 
vulgar herd has almost become a monomanke with 
n. Yet even he is capable of w 


the poet ‘Tenny 
pang when the annoyance is denied him. 
‘One day he was taking 
ena man Was espied in the distance. 
st turn back,” said the poet. “Tha 
ns to Waylay us.” 









fellow m 


His companion, however, persuaded him to con- 
pk the enemy, and 





tinue his wall 


They overt 
pas 


«him; he took not the } 





ast notice of them. 


“What an extraordinary thing!” eried the irate 


poet. 


poet, “The fellow seems to have no idea who 


<-——— 





AR HUMOR. 


Tn ‘this presiicament be hired out to a 
him to plowing with a pair of 


result, the furrows looked as if 
ident rather than design. 

‘At the close of the day the farmer came to look 
at them, and expressed his mind somewhat freely. 
listened as meekly as he 


‘8 wrath, 


Dut it is a question whether the Prince 
would not regret the incense of public recognition 


a country walk with a) 
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Just the waist for boys, because | 
they cannot tenr off the but- 
tons, nor tear out the button- 
holes... ‘The most desirable 
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and novel device for attaching the 
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ever invented, Being supported 
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SNOW STATU 








and girls who make “snow men” ms 
be aware that they are artists, but in a humble way 
they ure, lo many stories have been told of 
sculptors who have obtained the 
their career from the king of figures in show, 
Thorwaldsen, the great Danish sculptor, was one 
of these, He was instinctively rtist in snow 
before he became an artist in ¢ 1 marble. 
Furthermore, trained sculptors have condescended 
to make ‘ucs in snow. f 
Pietro de Medicis, a great 
employed Michuel ‘Angelo, 
€ winter in Northe 





not 














Inspiration of 
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patron of art in ttaly, 
during a particularly 
n Italy, to inake snow | 














stttues, and the seulptor executed these singular 

commissions with fidelity. 
Under the n of Louis XIIL. of France, a 
splendid statue in snow was e asin 
al si with verses in neat 






upon it which may be tra 





“Remember, you who pass, the d: 
When you, like me, must melt 
And pray that winter rule the 





















For when it thaws, alas! T dle. 
Durin, vere winter of 1784, Louis 
XVI. of e ordered | nee minister to use 
the public moneys to alleviate the condition of the 
poor of Py and in nthe P ans raised 
to the King a fine statue of snow in one of the 








most public places of the city 


The pe 
ordinary and per! 


netory ver 
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MSHER, TH Broanway, New York (Publishing Office, 
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nd stores to re 
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up, beeause yottean prvcuteonsof PP | Pluies Hefuse Bulls, Eyre Lads 
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whiet will clear them with ease and pe nad yom) good 
Feetiy: aid orate wlth ‘imiples. no twos enlors sane sek, 
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what like the following : 










he p ; 
To thee but'a statue of snow 
But to thy generous heart it {3 ple 
That the marble should pay for the bri 





bounties protect, 
erect; 

ater, stire, 

dof Lhe poor.” 














Six years afterward another very cold wint 
came, and the people then cared very litle tor 
tions of King Louis. Snow 

ain the order of the day, and one 





presentation of the goddess of Lihe 

have borne this somewhat ironieal but prophetic 
ption 

his 

she will be 


tol 


ins 











Liberty! Worship her, for to-morrow 


I J IS A SUBCUTANEOUS 
NION swelling seated on the inner 
side of the ball of the great 

toe. In its early stage it is 
a thin-walled sac filled with clear fluid and then causes very little 
uneasiness, but subsequently, in consequence of constant pressure 


and friction, becomes hard and tender. Sometimes, particularly 








gone.” 
—— +e 
LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION. 


A letter of introduction is usually supposed to 
be a sure passport for the | r to the favor of 
the person to whom it is addressed. But acco 
to the experience of Anton Rubinstein, the pi 
and composer, it is sometimes well to invest 
the contents of such a letter 


When Rul Mt to Vienna, in 1846, full of 
talent and hop ka dozen letters of intro. 
duction to promin It city, from the 
Russian e, in Berlin, 
nul one of the 
and young Rubin 
warm friends. 
calls and left his letters at the 
ple to whom they were addressed, 
no waited for replies anil invitations, but 
me. After five or six letters had met this 




















ein w 
he tw 
nent 






























Fesponse of absolute silence, he was utterly ata 
Joss to understand the meaning of such treatment, 
ee said, at | Wl thout 
© Tetter Accordingly he opened one, 





(this is what he read 

Ly DEAR COUNTESS: To the 
the ambassador and his wif 
tached the tedious duty of patronizin: 
mending our various compatriots in order to s 
their oftentimes clanorous requests. We 
fore, recommend to you the bearer of thi 
Rubinstein.” 

The riddle was 
he remainin 
yon his own 
friends in the future. 


ition whieh 
ecupy, is at 

ant recom 
isfy 














there. 
one 











niet 
ver 
cure 


ved. The en 
letters in the tire, 
unaided effo 








APTER A MATCH. 


The average person no 
& room surprisingly little. 
Its dimensions and the relative positions of the fur 
alture may seem to be funiliar to him, but in reality 
they seldom are. ‘The way to become convinced ot 
this is to hunt for something, a mateh for instance 
in the a 


You have the n 


es the arrangement of 
Albany 





says the fryis. 















ntel, and make 
nds. 


a grab where 
Down gues a 












You find the end of the 
sour hand along the marble slaty 
oF two. You strike the clack: you've 
it's on the other side. Net there! AW 
ni the table. | 
ming against the stove and trippi 
"You find —the sort. Keep cael tid 
















our bearings. ‘The tule is northof the sata, 
and the sofa runs east and west: north, thereiore 
Istn froutof you. Now you have it. That article 
that Uroppedto the Moor sounded like the imate 
Burt it's the inkawell, and vour tingers are 
with a color warranted not to faite 
A bricht tlea—the stave! You burn your fingers, 








and Warp your patience, 
And the match<tte? 
front of the 
search, 


but sou secure a light 
His on ‘the mantelpiece in 
elock—the ouly pice you didn't 
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AL SATISFLED. 


When the late \ve 
me ina litte vi 
an unex 


rhbishop Tait was pa 
of Perthshire 





sing some 





he veevived 
eu any 





Une doubts pleasing expression 




















Of appreciation. As far us it weut, the tribute te 
his ability 1 preacher was sincere. He tid 
Blven instruc tons for his letters to be sex tto the 
Joeal post-oitics, to he called for 

The day that he arrives inthe villaxe he walk ed] 
down to the veneral « POWhIch also died dure te 
the postonicr umd asked Are t sine letters: 
for the Archbishop of Cartorbrry 

‘he storekeeper had somethi say 





ure he 


answered the that 





me Mayhe yout 


















Burson 
fact ap, a Me Arehbishop, Sas ac matter of 
“Well,” the postm earnestly, 61 
nd he | maton, anil he 

ince als Cathedral 

reach, and he was verrs wee iste 





after active exercise, the swelling becomes very painful and inflamed, 








and forms an abscess. The treatment should be immediate, and 
will always give relief, and in most cases, if continued, effect a cure, 
ORNS IF A PORTION OF THE 

greatly thickened, and pene- 

ES trates into the true skin, causing 

spoken of as hard and soft; the hard are those situated on the more 
exposed surfaces of the foot, where the cuticle gets dry and hard, and 
For treatment apply ALLCock’s CorN SHIELDS. Absolute com. 

fort will be obtained while wearing them, and if continued a final 


consist in the application of ALLCOcK’s BuNION SuigLps. They 

cuticle or scarf skin becomes 
great pain and annoyance, it is called a corn. Corns are commonly 
the soft, where the cuticle is moist, generally between the toes. 
cure effected. 


A pack ge of the CORN SHIELDS or a sample of the BUNION SHIELDS will be 
_ mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 








POROUS PI ASTER CO.. 274 Cana! Street. New York 








Spring Humors, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, 
or blotchy, whether of the skin, scalp, or blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
hereditary, are now speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Cuticura Remedies when the best physicians and all other remedies 
fail. The almost miraculous cures daily effected by them prove this. No 
Statement is made regarding them not warranted by the strongest evidence. 
They are, in truth, the greatest sl 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor reme- | 
dies of modern times. They are abso- 

lutely pure, and agreeable to the most 

sensitive, and may be used on the young: 

















in 





Cur 
cura, the great skin cure, instantly allays 


the most intense itching, burning, and 


gratifying and unfailing success. 





inflammation, permits rest and sleep, 
soothes and heals raw and irritated surfaces, clears the skin and scalp of 
Cuticura Soap, the only medicated 
Curicura Re- 


crusts and scales, and restores the hair, 
toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. 
SOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier, and greatest of humor remedies, 


cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. Hence, the 


Cuticura Remedies cure every humor of the Spring, from the simplest 
facial blemishes to the worst case of scrofula. Sale greater than the comb{ned 


sales of all other blood and skin remedies. 
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A good piano or a bad piano indicates in 
degree musical culture or lack of musical cul- 
ture in its possessor. It costs more to make 
a good piano than it does to make a poor one. 
Pi bear this in mind. ‘This difference is 
principally in quality of material and labor. 


for sale by 
JOHN CHUR 
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My 1 seldom kes 
hold of two people a Why? Beeause 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it searching through the body for 
any hidden hume Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it's only a little sediment left on 
nerve ovina glind: the Medical Discovery 
slides it right uid you find quiek 
ppiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
sediment or open sore, well settled 
mew heres 1 hit. ‘The Medical 
s tind you think 
J k but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Price, $1.50. Sold by ev 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
Paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1. 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight which ts the number 
given for $1-ro—are a gitt to the subscribers from the 

ers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Inalf, should be made in'a PostOnice Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All pustmasters are 

required to register letters whenever requested to 

10 #0. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us In a letter must do it on thelr own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as uo duplicates’ aro . Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription 1s pald, can be changed. 

Discoutinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
‘must be notified by letter when a subscriber wiahes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
coutinue it, as we cannot find your hame oD UF 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Alwaye give the name of the Postofice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 









41 Temple Place, Boston, 





For the Companion. 
THE ADULT AGE. 


The adult age is the period of physical and men. 
tal maturity; the ripe fruit for which blade and 
stock, bud and flower have been the preparation. 
Itis the perlod of achtevement. The bodily tissues 
are consolidated, and the different organs fully 
developed in size and function. 

But the adult age has its own peculiar drawbacks 
and perils. Even of those persons who come to it 
with the best of prospects,—thelr native vigor pre- 
served by a virtuous and well-guarded youth,— 
there are many who do not live out half their days, 
or who prepare for themselves a feeble and pain- 
ful old age. 

One peril which besets adult life is fnordinate or 
misdirected ambition. The resulting unwholesome 
feverishness is well exemplified in the case of the | 
professional politician. The mental and physical ' 
strain incident to hotly contested elections, the 
alternate hope and despair, the unseasonable labor 
and exposure, all tend to break down those who 
engage in them. Those who have watched public 
events for any considerable length of time have 
seen many strong men killed by sucb excitements, 
labors and disappointments. 

Still more dangerous, because more generally 
engaged 1, are the undue ambitions of the busi- 
ness world. Men who are eager to be rich take 
upon themeelves incessant anxieties, and submit 
tw ruinously close confinement. At the eame time 
they have many temptations to high living, and 
the results are seen in the great number of the 
picked men of the race who die suddenly of ap.) 
oplexy or heart failure. 

In short, the danger of the adult age, especially | 
in the highly artificial conditions under which a! 
large part of the race now live, is excess. This | 
excess, or over-atimulation, it may be of the brain, 
the stomach, the animal passions; or it may run to 
amusements, or even to gymnastic sports. What- 
ever direction It takes, the end is nearly the same— 
premature enfeeblement or death. 

Something should be said, also, of those whose 
lives are shortened by domestic labors and wor- 
ries. The rearing of children, the care of the sick, 
the conduct of the household, the pressure of social 
duties, the demands of fashion, the endless attempt 
to make a scanty Income go as far as possible— 
these are among the causes which bring naturally 
strong women too early to the grave. 

The moral is obvious. Hard work Is not to be 
avoided; perhaps it is best that it cannot be; but 
those who wish for health and long life should aim 
to live as far as possible simply and naturally, and 
especially to avold rivalry and worry. 


—_.—__ 


DOGS AND LANGUAGES. 


Certain experiments are gravely proposed, 
among French and English men of sclence, which 
have for thelr object to determine whether man 
cannot, by persistent training through several gen- 
erations aad by selection, Introduce a totally new 
faculty into the brain of an animal. It is proposed. 
to make the experiment with dogs, and ascertain 
if it Is possible to produce a dog which will utter 
articulate sounds, like those of human speech. 

There is already, in France, a dog which maker 
& sound not unlike “ma mamma.” It is little more 
than a howl, but the dog appears to be striving to 
“talk,” and it 1s proposed to begin the series of | 


experiments with him. i 

M. Paul Bert, a French man of acience, who | 
died five years ago, has left on record a statement, 
which, if demonstrated to be true, seema to prove 
that dogs sometimes understand ordinary spoken 
converration. 

An old woman, to test her dog's devotion, felgned 
to be engaged in selling him toa friend. “In an 
ordinary tone of voice, and without gestures, with- 
out resting upon any particular word, she agreed 
upon a price for the dog, and concluded the bar- 
gain; whereupon the dog came up to her, whining 
and rolling at her fect tn a supplicating way.” 








{ ing, in 


oa 


Stories have been tld of dogs which understood 


| the same command in two different languages. A 


companion to this story is one related, on very 
woud authority, of an English dog which was taken 


| to France and left among people who spoke only 


French. 

For a considerable time the dog appeared con- 
fused, disconcerted, ill at case and even melan. 
choly. It was plain that he understood nothing of 
what was said about him. Everything was new 
and strange. 

After a time, and little by little, he recovered his 
galety, self-possession and intelligence. He was 
himself again ; he seemed, indeed, to have “learned 
French.” 

pes 


BEATING A WOLF. 


It is not often that a wolf story is told ina way 
to show the cowardly nature of the animal. For 
this reason the following account, given by the 
author of “Twenty-seven Years in Canada West,” 
hae its own value and interest. 


My wife’s youngest sister had a pet shee 
she had brought up from a lamb, and to whic! 
was much attached. One afternoon she was going 
down to the spring for a pitcher of water, when 
she saw a large dog, as she thought, worrying her 
sheep, upon which she picked up a Jarge stick, and 
struck the beast two or three strokes with all her 
strength, thus cempelling him to drop his prey. 

‘This, however, he did very reluctantly, turning 
his head at the same time, and showing his teet! 
with a most diabolical snarl. She saw at once 
when he faced her, by his pricked ears, high cheek- 
bones, long, bushy tail and gaunt figure, that her 
antagonist was a woll. Nothing daunted, she again 
bravely attacked him, for he seemed determined, 
in spite of her valiant opposition, to have her pet 
lamb, which he again attacked. 

She boldly beat him off the second time, follow. 
ing him down the creek, thrashing him and calling 
for aid with all her might, when, fortunately, one 
of her brothers, attracted by her cries, ran down 
with the dogs and bis gun. But he was too late for 
a shot, for when the wolf saw the reinforcement, 
he scampered off with all his speed. 


that 
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HIS CRITICS! 


“What it takes to make a Paradise,” some one 
bas eaid, “depends upon the person who Is going 
there.” There was once an artist who painted a 
picture of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. 
It was exhibited publicly. One day the painter, 
entering the hall, saw two men, who appeared tu be 
farmers, standing befure the picture. 

“Now,” sald the artist to himaelf, “1 can bear an 
uaprejudieed opinion of my work.” 

le drew near, and listened to what the farmers 


were saying. 
i‘ “Well, John,” said one, “what do you think of 








“It's pretty good,” said the other, ‘but there's 
one thing about it that strikes me asa little mite 
queer.” 

“What's that 

“Why, he’s Eve with a Rhode Island green- 
er hand.” 

Well, what of it?” 

“Hum! Seeing that the first Rhode Island green. 
ing wae raised in this century, I don’t quite see 
how they could have had them tn Paradis 

“No greenings!” exclaimed the other, contempt- 
uously; “how do you suppose they could have got 
along in the Garden of Eden without Rhode Island 
greenings?” 
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MARCH! 


Even an extremely aggreasive enemy can be 
easily conquered by strategy; it is only a question 
of employing the stratagem exactly fitted to the 
case. An open-air preacher of East London un- 
derstood this very well, and his stratagem fitted to 
acharm. He was addressing a crowd, when a sol- 
dier who had been drinking came up, and loudly 
ridiculed the service. 


Finding that it was useless to ignore the man, 
the preacher said, “Ah, my friend, you’re no sol- 
dier; you've only borrowed those gay red clothes! 
No servant of the Queen would get drunk and {n- 
terrupt a peaceful service.” 

The man warmly protested that he was a soldier, 
and Invited the preacher to teat him. 

“Very well,” was the reply, “I will. Now then, 
stand at ease!” 

This the soldier did as well as his condition 
allowed. “Right about face!” This order was 
also obeyed, though with some trouble. 

“Now, quick march!” and off went the valiant 
soldier, marching down the Mile-end Road at a 
vigorous pace, while the preacher resumed his dis- 
course. 

—_+_—_. 


NOT TO BE BORNE. 


“Oh, it must be dreadful to be poor,” said a 
fastidious little girl. “You have to be so dirty!” 
The state of uncleanness is, nevertheless, not 
always necessary, a8 many a poor person can tes- 
tify, but It 18 often a condition of choice rather 
than destiny. Says the Philadelphia Record: 

A “poor white trash” girl from the mountains of 
North Carolina was received into the house of a 
lady in Raleigh, for training. She was taught to 
be ‘orderly and clean, but suddenly discipline 
ceased, for she fled to her mountain home. Thither 
the lady went to find her. 

why did you leave me?” she asked. 

“Well, Mie’ Blank,” was the reply, “I couldn't 

stay. I was just cloyed with neatness!” 


—— 


NOT FRESH. 


The “tramp” nuisance is largely abated, at least 
in some parts of the country, but it has left Its 
mark upon Hterature. 

“Where {a your wood-plle, lady?” inquired a 
tramp, to whom the kind-hearted housekeeper had 


given ‘a bite of something to eat.” 
“It’s out in the shed. How thoughtful of you to 


‘ offer to split some wood.” 


“Oh, I'm not going to split any wood. I want 
the axe to split thls Discult."—Boston Herald. 
—— 
UNDESERVED. 


Trouble begins early with some people, as says 
the New York Herald. 


“Why, Clarence,” remarked a visitor, pleasantly, 
to a precocious four-year-old, “how much you look 
Uke your father!” 

“Yes, alr,” answered Clarence, with an air of 
resignation. ** rybody says that, but I don’t 
think I deserve it.” 





For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
coous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, %centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. (Adv. 


A SILK OFFER. 


% Skeins Imported Embroidery Silk, jad Colors, 








3% Skeins Imported Fi , Ass'd Colors, . 
25 Skeins Imported Etching Silk, Asa’d Colors, 
e Hank Waste Embroldery Silk, 


1c. 

10) designs Briggs’s Transfer Pat ie 
One Felt Tidy Pinked Edges, Stamped, and | 55°° 
Be materials to work it wit é y 35. 


Groat spectal Offer, all for $1.25. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO. Tavinotoy, New Jersey. 


THE VETO FOOTHOLD, 
THE BAILEY FOOTHOLD, 
THE STORM SLIPPER, 


Either one will be sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cts., size of boot, and § cts. for postage. 


THAYER, MCNEIL & HODGKINS, 


47 Temple Place, Boston. 
The Leading Retail Shoe Store in New England. 


Knit to Fit. 


No Bunches at the Heels. No Tortured Toes. 
No Wrinkles Over the Instep. 





(Trade Mark.) 
Made to Conform to the Shape of the Foot. 
Save darning ; the big toe, hav- 
ing room enough, stays inside the 
stocking. A sure relief for ingrow- 
ing nails, corns or bunions. 


Made in all qualities; fast black 
or colors. Men’s only at present. 


T a Pp. : . We will mail sample 


medium weight 
ton, #8. cta.5 Fine 

Cotton, 35 cta.1 Soft Lisle, 31 
stampé or postal note.) Mention size shoe worn. 


cts. (Send 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPRING 


AND 


SUMMER, 
1s9l. 


We are after the trade of every household in 
which THE Companion is read. To all those 


West of the Alleghany Mountains, 


especially, we wish to extend the benefits afforded 
by our popular and constantly growing 


Mail Order Department. 


We receive thousands of orders every month, 
and have thousands of Mail Order customers 
who deal as regularly and as satisfactorily with 
us during all seasons as the best customers who 
stand at our counters to make selections. 

WE SEND SAMPLES of Silks, Wool 
Dress Goods, Cotton Dress Goods (Ginghams, 
Satines, Challies, Brandenburgs, etc.), and Trim- 
mings, Laces, Embroideries and White Goods. 

INFORMATION promptly furnished about 
any other line, including Summer Underwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jackets, Suits, Gowns, and 
for the house, Linens and Lace Curtains. 

WE GUARANTEE to make it advantageous 
to all to deal with us. We urge all who have 
not dealt with us before to send at once a 
trial order. Our 


CATALOGUE 


will explain the way more fully. It is mailed 
FREE upon request. Ask for it on a postal 
card. Give your address carefully. 


JOS. HORNE & Ci Ke 609—621 Penn Ave., 


Pitteburg. Pa. 
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Scotch | 
Flannels, | 


There are no bet- 
ter goods in the, 
world for blouse 
waists, house dress-, 
es, children’s wear, 
tennis dresses, and 
any purposes where 
a handsome fancy 
striped or plaid 

flannel can be used. We have over 50 
different styles in light and dark ef- 
fects. Width 28 in. Price per yard, 


37; cts. 


Enclose 50c. for expressage, and we will 
return balance, if not required. Send for samples. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








GLOVES BY MAIL. 


Our stock of Gloves is replete with all the popular 
styles for street and evening wear, including all the 
new spring shades of Gray and Tan. We buy in large 

juantities, and give studious attention to style, ft and 

nish, allowing only the most reputable makes admis- 
sion to our house. 


Prompt Attention to Mail Orders. 
Ladies’ 6 Button length Mousquetaire Gi 
‘Chamois Skin Gloves, with feather-stite! 
embroidery, . . . 1.00 a pair. 
Ladies’ 4-Button Real Kid Gloves in Tans, 
Brownsand Black, . .  . . 1.15 « pair. 
var ctr nok, Wome 
loves in Tans, Modes, Browns, 
Graysand Black, . . - $1.50 2 pair. 
Postage, 2 cts. a pair. 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


Cor. 11th & F Ste. N.W., Washington, 












DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


Esxest Bencorn,| 
Vice-President, 






‘We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


For Men, Women, and Ohildren; 
And Especially to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, sammer season, 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
made Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty, 
Mall orders promptly attended to. 


827 &829 Broadway, New York. 


158 Broadway, below Courtlandt St, New York ; 
804 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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GEATTLE se attiamn for Grinted matter of CAS 
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and State to Eshelman, lyn & Co., Seattle, Wash 

























We Have Sold 10,000 Pairs 


Why 





ONE 
PAIR 


tirelv satisfactory we will refund the money or send another pair. 





of this Common Sense Ladies’ Boot, first advertised four months 
ago in ‘*The Youth’s Companion,” and our ordcrs have come 
from every State and Territory and some from Canada. 


Because no Shoe containing a rubber 
inner sole and made of sald leather on 
the famous Hygienic Common Sense 
Last hasever been offered for sale for less than double 
this price — and we guaranice it for only 







of these Shoes will be sent prepaid, and guaranteed, 
anywhere in the United States upon receipt of the 
price, $1.87, and if for any reason they are not en- 


MOOAR BROS., 1307 Tremont St, Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


CRIPPLE JIM. 


The hour was late, but Cripple Jim had hardly 
slept at all, and now he was fully aroused by 
hearing his father’s voice, somewhat hushed but 
still heavy, through the thin board partition. 

“I tell you, boys, it’s got to be done to-morrow 
night!” said the voice. “There'll be. nobody 
there but Wash and his wife and that young 
preacher. Wasn’t it Wash Magee that sent word 
to the revenoos and had our stills broke up? 
Didn't Wash and his boys run your son off to 
Texas, Jack Hardy, on a charge of cuttin’ Mike 
Woodsell, which you know was all an accident ? 
Haint Wash into every sort of meanness, fust 
one way and then t'other? 
T’ve "lowed to get even with 
him for a good while, and 1 
say now, the time has come.” 

After this Jim heard a 
clinking of tin cups, and he 
knew the men were drink- 
ing. He shivered with fear. 
They were desperate men, 
yet Huse Turley, their lead- 
er, was his own father. 

One of the mountain feuds 
had long divided the Magees 
and the Turleys. Its in- 
finence had extended until 
friends and relatives had 
been drawn into it. It had 
sacrificed life and rnined 
good names; it had mado 
men fugitives, and women 
and children homeless. 

At this period Huse Tur- 
ley and Wash Magee were 
looked on as the leaders 
of their factions. A recent 
affray with the revenue 
Officers and some reckless 
testimony at the county court 
had intensified the ancient 
hatred, and occasioned tho 
plotting which was partially 
overheard by Cripple Jim. 

“That preacher, Lamh, ie 
some kin to the Magees,”” 
said Jack Hardy, “and that 
‘minds me’t I see your Jim and him together 
down by the gap this very day.” 

“My Jim?” 

Turley brought his fist heavily down upon the 
table before them. “‘Long o’ that preacher 
Lamb, was he? I'll whip him if I ketch him 
Tunnin’ atter his father’s enemies! But like 
enough he’s a-listenin’ now! I'd. forgot he was 
sleepin’ in yander.”” 

Jim had risen toa sitting posture on tha bed. 
He made an agitated movement, and his crutch, 
which had been leaning against the bed, fell to 
the floor. 

The talk had stopped. Then Jim heard his 
father rise, open the door, and approach his bed- 
side. A heavy hand was laid upon him, and he 
was dragged out into the next room. 

‘Were you a-listenin’ 2” his father asked. 

“I couldn't help hearin’, when ye talked so 
loud,” replied Jim. 

“Had you any idee of tellin’ any one what you 
heard—your preacher man, for instance ?° 

“Why—why, no, father! I'd skasely thought 
—of that—yet —” 

Turley struck the table with Impatience as he 
Noticed Jim’s hesitancy. 

“See here, son,” he said, “I'ma man of not 
many words, nor do I chew ‘em over moré’n 
once. You've heard, and likely you know some- 
thing of what we're up to. If you cheep a word 
to any one, I'll find it out—mind that! And 
then the punishment you'll git from me you'll 
never forgit the longest day you live !”" 

Jim’s silence, his very fear of his father, seemed 
to exasperate Turley the more. 

“Why don’t you hold up your head?” he 
Toared. “You look like a son o’ mine, don’t 
yon?” 

Jim still did not reply. Then, as the father 
Razed, the son’s infirmity began to plead for him. 
Turley saw two large tears upon the lad’s cheeks, 
and something stirred him to remember that this 
Poor boy was, after all, his own son. 

“Come, now,” he said, more gently, “I only 




















wanted to warn you what you might expect if 
you was fool enough to he tattlin’. Get back to 
bed, and—here's a dram to settle your narves."* 

Jim, disregarding the cup that was offered him, 
fixed his eyes appealingly upon his father. 

“Father,” he said, “you know I only wish you 
well. Who else have I got to keor for since 
mother was buried? But I want you to give up 
this plan. You and Wash have been a-jowerin’ 
fer months, and what good do it do?” 

“Git to bed, I say!” exclaimed Turley, his 
anger rising again. 

“I must speak, if you strike me!" eried Jim, 
excitedly. What good do all this swearing and 
drinking and fighting do? Father, don’t do this 
thing!” 

“What thing? Is the boy crazy ?* 


Turley 
gazed at the others in pretended surprise. 





: rifle rang out near by. Then a Bentle-faced, tall 
Young man came over the ridge with two squirrels 
at his helt and a gun on his shoulder. 

“There,” thought Jim, “it'll all come out now! 

, Lame this way on purpose not to mect him, and 
here he i 

| “Why, Jim," said Parson Lan b, pleasantly, 

| “I didn’t expect to mect you here 

“Neither did I you,” replied Jim. 

They spent some thne together, while Mr. 
Lamb talked without sceming to care to hunt any 
more; butall the while Jim thought, “Shall I tell 

| him ? shall 1 telt him >" 

The young minister found Jim rather absent- 
minded, and this, perhaps, inclined hit to leave 
the boy. When he had gone, Jim, more distressed 
and undecided than ever, wandered still further, 
dreading to go home. Loitering on thus, farther 
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| with dew, and in his eyes a strange, eager light. 
j He turned to the young preacher. 

“They're comin’! they've got their guns! I 
wanted to tell you to-day, but—I couldn't! 

Wash seized his rifle, and hastily sent his wife 
and the children to the loft. Mr. Lainb ted Jim 
to the fire. 

| Soon there was a sound of rapid footsteps with- 

| out; then the duor was violently burst open, and 
in rushed Huse Turley and three others, fully 
armed. 

In such encounters no time is lost, and Wash 
Magee, having his rifle ready in his hands, would 
doubtless have fired at once upon Tarley if the 
young preacher had not stepped between them, 
leaving Jim crouching in the corner. 

“Stranger,” said Turley, “this yer is a family 

: Matter. If you are for Magee, say the word." 
“Father!” cried Jim, hob- 

bling to the front and grasp- 

ing his father’s ar 
“You here, eh?” said the 











“Why don't you hold up your head?” 


“Why—why —” Jim hesitated. He had heard 
nothing definite, yet he felt that some revenge- 
ful deed was contemplated. “You know what, 
father!” 

“Listen at him! He'll be makin’ out next that 
his pap wants to hurt some one. See here, Jim, 
don’t you bother your head. I want to he good to 
you, if you'll let me, but you mustn't meddle. 
Now git to bed, and when you feel like listenin 
agin, wrop up your head in the blanket; hit'll be 
safest for you. 

The boy gave his father one haunting look and 
hobbled away. After that the men conversed in 
low tones for a while. Then the visitors rose to 
depart. 

“Mind now—to-morrow—about inoon-rise —” 

That was all Jim heard. It did not still his 
fears that some wicked thing was on foot to injure 
the Magees. 

Jim's infirmity had left him almost alone since 
his mother’s death. He had neither brothers nor 
sisters, and his father was absent much of the 
time. Moreover, there was not much in common 
between him and his father. ‘The boy loved him 
in a dumb, dependent way, and the father repaid 
this love with pity rather than with affection. 

Jim spent mnch of his time wandering in the 
mountains. With his one steel-pointed crutch he 
was singularly active, and his solitary life had 
bred in him an unreasoning love of nature. 

The next morning after the scene in his cabin, 
Huse Turley shouldered his long rifle and went 
away. He had hardly spoken to his son, who, 
feeling lonely, wandered off, after he had eaten 
his midday meal, into the woods. He took an 
out-of-the-way course, fearing that he should 
meet Mr. Lamb or some one of the Magee family. 

He was tortured by a conflicting sense of desire 
and duty. He felt that some one should be warned 
of what his father and the others were about to 
do, and yet what did he know of it? Was it 
right to go against his father, or to assume that 
he was worse thin he knew him to be? 

He was still debating this when the crack of a 

















| and farther, he found himself at sundown within 
@ mile of Wash Magee’s cabin. 

“How did I get ‘way here ?"" he asked himself. 
“Looks like I must have felt I ought to come this 
way, seeing as I didn’t tell the parson. I’m mas- 
ter tired. Seems like I'll have to rest. 

Instead of making his way homeward, Jim lay 
down at a spot whence, in the gathering twilight, 
he could see throngh the open door of Magee’s 
cabin. The trail passed just below him. 

His long mental struggle was growing painful, 
yet he could not decide what to do. Meantime 
the stars appeared, the night wind sighed, and 
many weird sounds rose fitfully, adding to his 
depression and increasing his sense of helpless: 
noss. 

“Father'll wonder what has ‘come of me,” he 
thought. “Mayhe he'll think I’ve gone to let ‘em 
“know!” 

He still waited wearily, fearing now either to 
return home or to go forward. The moon rose. 
Jim could soon find his way—bnt whither ? 
‘After a while the silvery light whitened the 
opposite mountain-side, so that the course of the 
| trail was visible. Looking back once, he noticed 
a line of dark objects crawling around a bare 
shoulder of white cliff, which he knew the road 
| leading from his father's cabin must cross. 
| Turley and his friends were evidently coming, 
| and Jim understood that their mysterious threats 
were soon to be putin force. Violence of some 
kind—perhaps murder—was intended! 

Jim hesitated no longer, but set ont for Magee's 
cabin. He had nearly a mile the start of them, 
and he had but a mile to go. His excitement 
was so great that he did not notice rocks and 
thickets. He scrambled down the glen and on- 
ward along the trail. 

Inside the cabin Wash Magee and his wife, two 
|sinall grandchildren, and the young preacher 
Lamb were sitting by the fire, when there came a 
sharp rapping upon the door. Before any one 
“could rise, Cripple Jim hobbled into the room, 
his pale face paler than ever, his bare head wet 





father. “I'll mind this, boy, 
when I get you home!" 

“O father!”" cried the boy, 
“have you forgot the man 
that nursed you throngh the 
small-pox, winter before last, 
down at the log camps? 





"Cause, if you have, I have 
not. Look at him! You 
shall not —' 


Turley and his companions 
had covered the two men in 
the cabin with their rifles, 
but now ‘Turley fell back a 
step, staring at the young 
preacher. 

“What?” he exclaimed, 
“it can't be the same—and 
yet you favor him mightil 

“Jim is right,” said Lamb. 
“I should have visited you, 
but I am Magee's cousin, 
and seeing the state of feel- 
ing between you all, I waited 
to see what could be done."” 

Turley turned to his com- 
panions. 

“He's right, boys," said 
he. “I know him now. If 
he wasn’t kin to the Magees, 
T'd fight for him anywhere 
| in the world. I reckon I owe him my life, for 
| he stood by me when every one else run from 
| me. I can't touch Wash, with him standing by. 
| So our job's up—for to-night, boys.” 

The men grumbled, yet seemed to assent. Wash 
| Magee stood silent, watching Turley, with his 
| finger upon the trigger of his rifle. 

Suddenly Cripple Jim sprang forward on his 
eruteh. 
| “Father,” he said, “now you and Wash must 
shake hands. I know ye both —” 

“Here you are again!” Turley interrupted, not 
sorry to find some one on whom to vent the dis- 
appointment he really felt. “Always a-meddlin’ !” 

He pushed the boy away so savagely that Jim 
Gropped his crutch, and was caught by Lamb, 
who whispered in his ear, “Stay with me until 
your father gets over this." 

Turley and his friends were now leaving, and 
Jim seized his crutch. 

“‘No—no;” he said, “I must go. I can't leave 
|father! He'll be sorry for this, when he gets 
sober—for they've been drinking! all of ‘em.” 

“But you are worn out. You can't walk so far. 
| Yon look feverish.”” 
| “I'll make out to get home, I reckon.” 

The last the parson saw of him he was hobbling 
hurriedly down the trail after the others. 

In the morning, when Tnrley called his son, 
Cripple Jim did not answer. The father had 
made the fire. Jim's usual task was to “put on" 
the breakfast. In the night Iuse thought he had 
| heard the boy moaning, as if in pain, but half- 
stupefied himself, he had paid no attention. 

Jack Hardy was with them, though the other 
men had gone to their homes. 

Turley walked over to Jim’s bed and shook 
| him, but the Iad’s arm fell hack limp, and his 
| flesh felt cold and clammy. His eyes were half 
| closed, and the pupils unnaturally set and staring. 
The father nttered an exclamation. Was his 
feeble, derided, sensitive, vet always loving boy, 
| his only child, was he leaving him forever? 

He felt a sudden horror, as if he had found 
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He sank on his 


hinself his son's murderer. 
knees beside the bed. 

“Go,” he said to Hardy, ‘fetch some one here! 
Jim's taken bad. Don't stand there! Don't ye see 
my poor boy is a-dyin’ ?”” 

‘The man left the cabin ata run. Turley raised 
the boy in his arms, ‘and rocked him to and fro. 
He had never realized the strong ties of nature 
until now—now when to feel them was agony. 

‘Minutes that seemed hours passed before Hardy 
returned with two men, Parson Lamb and Wash 
Magee. 

“They was the fust I seed,” Hardy said, apol- 
ogetically, to Huse, who looked at them entreat- 
ingly. There was no enmity in his heart then 
against any living man. 

‘Can't you do suthin’ for him?” he asked, a8 
Mr. Lamb felt the lad's pulse and carefully ex- 
amined him. 

“He has had a congestive chill, I think,” said 
Lamb. “It was probably brought on by over- 
exertion and exposure. ‘They are dangerous, but 
not always fatal.” 

Then he busied himself like one who knew 
what he was about, while the father watched him 
as if life hung upon his every movernent. Magee 
surveyed his old enemy with softening features. 

‘At last Jim's breathing grew regular, bis lips 
lost their purplish hue, his skin grew warmer, and 
his eyes opened. 

‘When he saw, not only his father, but Magee 
bending over him, he smiled feebly and made a 
motion as if to join their hands. Turley looked 
puzzled at first; then, seeing Jim’s meaning, com- 
pressed his lips and held out his hand. 

“Wash,” he said, “I’ve only just found out 
what it is to have a son, by seein’ what it might 
be to lose one. Jim wants us to be friends, and 
what he says now, I say, too. If that aint enough, 
Y'll ast your pardon—eh, Jim? and if that aint 
enongh, I might make out to git plum down on my 
knees—eh, Jim?” 

Here Wash struck his large hand into Turley’s. 

«Don’t say any more,” he exclaimed. “We 
haint been neighborin’ for a good bit, Huse, but 
it won't be my fault if we don’t in futar’.”” 

‘After this, Huse turned to his son for his ap- 
proval. 

“There, Jim," he said, ‘me and Wash have 
shook hands. But if there’s anything more a- 
bearin’ on your mind, your poor pap ‘ll get down 
on his all fours yet, but what you shall be sat- 
isfied.”” 

Thus, while Cripple Jim hovered between life 
and death, peace was made. Perhaps it had a 
curative effect, for Jim did not die. Perhaps he 
was spared in order that his presence might soothe 


the after irritations that would occasionally rise. | begun to look refreshed. It seemed, however, 


“] don’t begrudge anybody anythin’ now,” 
said Huse, long afterward, ‘‘and I'd as soon fight 
a cirkylar saw as to raise a disturbance with that 
thar boy a-settin’ by. Therefore, me and Wash 
stays friendly—but it’s mostly owin’ to Jim.” 
Wituiat Perry Brown. 


—_—_+o—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


BETHY. 


In THRee CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Wayfarers. 


“Aint that a person up there, Ezry, or aint it?”” 
«] guess most likely it's # sheep, Esther,” said 
Mr. Dudley, hardly glancing up from hie paper; 
but the woman continued to peer over her specta- 
cles through the window, and up the high bill. 

The house was very large, and gray from lack 
of paint. 

A few feet from its narrow piazza stood a half- 
dead buttonwood-tree. From the tree there swung 
a faded tavern sign, upon which, however, could 
still be made out the words, “Entertainment for 
Man and Beast.” 

‘At the left stretched a long line of deserted 
sheds, and behind them was a barn. 

This building stood on what was once a stage- 
road; but it was forty years since a stage-coach 
had been there. 

Ezra Dudley would not take down the sign; he 
said it would bring bad luck to touch the old 
thing. “Aunt Esther,” as every one called his 
wife, used to declare that a nervous person could 
not stay there, the sign creaked so in a southerly 
wind. 

It was while Mr. Dudley was milking the first 
of his nine cows that his wife heard a knock at 
the open door of the porch. 

She was just in the act of putting some biscuits 
into the oven. She shut the stove door and hur- 
ried to the porch. 

“Please, ma'am, I’d like ‘entertainment for 
man and beast,’ ”" said a tired voice. 

‘At first Aunt Esther's surprise was so great 
that she could not speak. Then she exclaimed : 

“The land! You don’t call yourself a man, 
do you?” 

“] mean for girl and beast. You see, I've been 
reading your sign.” 

“Where's your beast ?”” 

“Here. He'd just as lief run, but I'd rather 
carry him sometimes. He's such a comfort! 
Just to feel him cuddling under my arm makes 
me forget to be tired.” 


shire terrier, which gazed sharply at the woman, 





‘| wish to know where such an enormous amount 


| 
The girl opened her thin shaw! far enough to! 
show the bright eyes and frowsy head of a York- | 





THE YOUTHS 


and then insisted upon getting down and attempt 
ing a closer acquaintance . 

‘But he isn't really any more a beast than you 
or 1,” added the girl. 

‘She now leaned heavily against the door-post, 
and looked hopefully at Mrs. Dudley. ‘I suppose 
this is a tavern, aint it ne: 

“Law, no! It hasn't been a tavern since long 
before you was born.” The woman gave another 
glance at the young and weary face before her, 
and continued: ‘But you can come in just the 
same. Sit right down. The biscuit'll be done in 
fifteen minutes. 1 hope you aint going far ” 

She pushed a small calico-covered rocking-chair 
toward the girl, who sank quickly into it. 

‘s] hope Taint going far, too,” she said, tremu- 
lonsly. Then she fought away the tremor. 

‘After & few inoments, during which the terrier 
sniffed at everything in the kitchen, and appeared 
perfectly satisfied, his mistress said that she had 
been so glad when she saw the tavern sign, for 
she would like to stay over Sunday. 

«But if ‘taint a tavern, I suppose I can’t stay. 
I've got money to pay for what I eat. I'm not a 
beggar. My dog isn’ta beegar, either.” 

“J guess 1 shall lot you stay over Sunday, even 
if I don’t keep a tavern,” said Mrs. Dudley. “I 
sha'n’t charge you very Leavy, either. Have you 
got much money ?”” 

«Bight dollars and twenty-five cents,” she said, 
as if she were mentioning millions. ‘I had ten) 
dollars, bmt 1 had to spend some of it for my 
ticket on the cars, yon know. I mean to get 
work and earn more before this is gone. But 
I’m kind of tired now.” 

She suddenly sank back in her chair and felt 
as if she should cry, in spite of all her effurts to 
be brave. 

4] guess you're hungry, too." 

Mrs. Dudley brought a bowl of milk and a 
plate of crackers for the girl, and some pieces of 
cold meat and johnny-cake for the terrier, who) 
broke his fast eagorly but daintily. 

‘As the two wayfarers ate, their hostess thought | 
rapidly. Although the sum the child bad spoken 
of was not a large one with which a girl and a 
Yorkshire might begin the world, it seemed to 
Mrs. Dudley ‘that to have been without a penny 
would have suited better the appearance of the 
two strangers. 

Where did she get the money? She couldn't 
bea thief. There were never more honest eyes 
in a child's head. She would ask her, and see 
what she said. 

«Where'd yon get the money ?”” 

‘The question was asked suddenly, just as the 
girl had finished her crackers and milk, and had | 








perfectly natural to the girl that any one should 


came from. 

“Uncle Henry gave me five dollars once, and I 
earned the rest picking huckleberries last summer. 
I kept it secret, and I saved it, for I felt every 
day as if I couldn't stand it another minnte. 
But I did stand it all for almost a year.” 

“Where'd you come from here ?” 

‘There was silence. 

Mrs. Dudley looked at the girl almost sharply 
as she repented the questi 

“T'd rather not tell that 

The girl picked up the terrier, who took a posi- 
tion as if he were used to being carried. The two 
looked ready to start again at a moment's notice. 

Mrs. Dudley was curious. She was somewhat 
offended, too. 

The gir! stood up very straight, and flung her 
head back. : 

“I haven't done anything wrong, if you're 
thinking that!” she cried. “Unless it’s wrong to 
run away from the cruellest folks that ever were!"" 

The woman could not help believing these 
words, which were uttered in a ringing young 
voice. It was in vain that she told herself that 
she ought to be suspicious; that appearances 
were against her guest. There was something in 
the worn young face, in the attitude, that went 
straight to Mrs. Dudley’s heart. 
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«Yon needn't get so angry,” she said. 
down again. You aint going to leave this house 
till you've had a good rest. Perhaps you haven't 
any objections to telling me your name.” 

The girl's breath came quickly, but she sat 
down and hugged her dog close to her. 

“My name’s Bethia,”’ she answered, ‘but they 
always call me Bethy.” 

“Bethy what?” 

‘Again there was a pause. When it had lasted 
two or three minutes, the girl rose and went to 
the door. She was al- 
most sobbing. 

“Dear little sweet- 
heart," she said to the 
dog, holding him up 
to her face, “1 guess 
we've got to go. I can't 
tell my last name, for 
I'm afraid somebody''ll 
find me out and take 
us back.” 

‘Mrs. Dudley’s hand 
was put on her arm, 
and she was gently 
pulled back to her 
chair. 

“No matter,” said 
she. “aint obliged to 
know all about you. "Taint as if I was going to 
adopt you for my own. What's your dog's 
name ?”” 

“Nip-'n’-Tuck.” 

“Nip and Tuck! He's got more names than 
you have.” 

Bethy became suddenly animated. 

«You see, ma’am,” she said, ‘he was given to 
me and my brother; and I wanted him named 
Nip, and he wanted him named Tnek, and we 
were both real set about it. Finally Uncle Henry, 
who gave us the puppy, said there wi 
reason why we shouldn't call him Nip 
and then we should both be satisfied. So we 
did.” 

«Where is your brother now ?”” 

Bethy’s lip quivered, and then she began to ¢1 
violently. Poor thing! Sbe was worn out with 
fatigue. 

It was at this moment that Mr. Dudley came 
in from the barn with bis pail of foaming milk. 
He set the pail down suddenly, and stared in 
silence. 

“§he’s just used up,” cried his wife, “and no 
mortal knows how far she’s travelled! I’m 
going to put her right to bed.” 

Mr. Dudley lifted the pail and began to strain 
the milk. 

“When you've done it, maybe you'll tell me if 
she dropped down from the sky, 
or sprung out of the earth,” he 
said, in his slow, good-natured 
way. 

Mrs. Dudley put her arm 
around Bethy, and helped her 
into the small bedroom which 
led from one end of the kitchen. 
She brought a basin of warm 
water and a towel. The hot, 
dusty face was bathed. Bethy 
did not resist, nor speak, except 
to say in a whisper: 

“You'll let my dog stay with 
me, won’t you?” 

Mrs. Dudley nodded her head. 
The tears were not very far 
from her own eyes. She was 
thinking of the baby girl she 
had lost one summer fourteen 
years ago. 

Perhaps the thought made 
her touch more tender. 

In a few moments Bethy and 
the dog were in the profound 
sleep of exhaustion. 

When Mrs. Dudley returned 
to the kitchen she closed the 
door behind her, and sat down 
quickly. The tears were now 
running undisguisedly down her cheeks. 

“] declare,” she said, ‘I do’ know when I’ve 
felt so sorry for anything.” 

Mr. Dudley had been waiting before going out 
again to his milking. His wife hurriedly told him 
every particular of the arrival. When she had 
finished, she rose aiid came to his side. 

“Ezry,” she said, solemnly, “do you know 
what I’ve a great mind to do?” 
ive ‘em hoth a good breakfast in the morn- 
ing,”’ he said, smiling. 

“Keep ‘em!"" said his wife. 














He looked grave. “Keep a girl that won't even | 


tell her name, nor where she came from?" he 
asked. 

“She could have made up a name glib enough 
if she'd Leen used to lying. She could have had 
astory all ready. I tell you, she's no liar! She 
is honest. I suppose she’s got faults enough, but 
Tike her.”” 

Mr. Dudley advised Ins wife not to decide the 
matter that night. The girl might not like to 
stay, or things might look very different in the 
morning. Then he went to finish his chores. 

Mrs. Dudley bethonght herself of the biscuit in 
the oven. They were burned black, and were put 
in the “pig-pail.”” The Dudleys supped on bread 
and milk, as Bethy had done. 

That evening, after Mr. Dudley and his wife had 
sat nodding in weariness from their hard day’s 
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«git | work for about two hours, they went softly into 


the bedroom where their two guests were sleeping. 

‘Nip-'n'-Tuck opened his eyes and lodked at 
them brightly through his soft hair; he did not 
think it necessary to growl. But his mistress did 
not stir at all. She lay a8 she had fallen down 


from Mrs. Dudley’s hands upon the pillow. 

‘She had a great deal of light-brown hair, which 
Mrs. Dudley had pulled out over the pillow. The 
face was thin, and the youthful mouth almost 
pinched. 


It was not a very pretty face, but even 
now, with the frank, 
blue eyes shut, there 
was an expression of 
honesty not to be mis- 
taken. 

“Poor thing!’ whis- 
pered Mr. Dudley. 

The terrier slightly 
wagged the end of his 
tail. 

Mrs. Dudley pushed 
her husband noise- 
lessly out of the room, 
holding the lamp 60 
that its rays should not 
fall on Bethy’s face. 

‘When they were in 
the kitchen again they 
looked questioningly at each other. 

uEzry,” she said, “now don’t you tell me 
you're going to put anything in my way.” 

“No, no,” he replied, “I sha’n’t. But don’t 
say anything to her before Monday. Let's watch 
and see what kind of a child she appears to ve.” 

‘The lovely summer Sunday morning looked in 
through the small panes of the window where 
Bethy and her dog lay. The terrier stood up and 
stretched. Then he gazed intently at his mistress, 
and licked her face and punched her with his 
cold nose until she woke. 

Several minutes passed before she could re- 
member where she was. When she did remember 
she lay back on the pillow, saying to herself: 

“Now I know. I’m safe! Oh, wasn't she kind 
tome! And I forgot to thank the Lord before I 
wentto sleep. But I can thank Him now, though.” 

She began to say a few words of prayer, then 
dressed herself hurriedly and opened the door. 
The terrier dashed gaily into the empty kitehen, 
and at the same moment Mr. Dudley came in 
from the porch. 

The girl looked so bright and eager, after her 
long rest, that Mr. Dudley did precisely what he 
had warned his wife against doing. He asked 
Betby if she would like to stay with them. 

The child clasped her hands with enthusiasm. 

«Just live here?” she cried. 

«Exactly and help ns, youknow. Weshouldn’t 
make you work too hard.”” 

«Would you take Nip-'n’-Tuck, too ?”” 

“] guess 80.”” 

Bethy stood silent » inomont, her hands still 
clasped. But there was no mistaking that silence, 
and the man felt his heart warmed by it. 

«Tt would be just blessed to live with you and 
her,’ at last said Bethy, in a tow voice. 

“] hope it would be,”’ said Mr. Dudley, almost 
reverently. 

Soon he bethought himself of what he had 
done, and added, “You see, Bethy, how we're 
trusting you, when we don’t know anything about 
you. Remember, we trust you.” 

“You and she sha'n’t be sorry,” Bethy said. 
Her voice began to tremble. She appeared to 
wish to say something more, but could not. 

4] guess it'll Be all right,” said Mr. Dudley, 
turning away, as his wife came in from the back 
yard. “We've just ben fixing it all up, Esther,” 
he said, cheerfully. “She's going to stay here 
and make us young again, she and that clipper of 
fa puppy. I guess, if it isn’t too near noon, she 
wants some breakfast.” 

«“] can generally risk you to do a kind act, 
Ezry,”’ said Mrs. Dudley. 

The long, warm hours of that Sunday passed 
ina state of blissful quiet to Bethy, who sat on 
the grass with Nip. She helped with the dishes, 
and expressed a wish to milk some of the cows. 
It was plain that she had been used to work, and 
to hard work, too. 

But there was only the absolutely necessary 
work done ona Sunday at the old “tavern stand.” 

Bethy sat on the ricketty piazza and saw three 
open carriages, drawn slowly by heavy farm- 
horses, go by to church. The occupants of the 
carriages stared hard at her and at the terrier, 
disporting himself on the grass. 

“To-morrow I've got a big wash, and you can 
be real useful," said Mrs. Dudley, when Bethy 
went to bed that night. 

‘After she had gone, the woman told her hus- 
hand that it did seem as if she must find out what 
the child’s last name was. She must call her 
something when folks asked about her. 

“Perhaps folks "ll have to put up with knowing 
no more than we do,” said Mr. Dudley. 

‘That night the weather was very sultry. Bethy 
saw distant lightning, and was dreaming that the 
thunder was crashing in the sky, when Nip 
barked shrilly. She started from the bed. The 
sound had been a violent knocking at the back 
door, nearest to her. 

With a vague fear in her mind that people 
would track her from whence she came, she flung 
on her clothes swiftly. 

By the time Mr. Dudley had come downstairs, 





and gone to nnbar the door, she was dressed, and 
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had caught the dog in her army and put her hand 
over his mouth. 

She listened, much frightened. She could not 
hear at first; but then a voice said, “I hear 
you've got a girl and a dog here."" 

Bethy did not listen any longer. She let her- 
self down from the window, which was open and 
near the ground. 

With her precious friend held close in her arms, 
she ran with all the fleetness of youth and fear. 

Ten minutes later Mr. Dudley came in from the 
barn with a lantern. He had been harnessing his 
colt into the gig. 

He paused an instant before the closed door of 
the kitchen bedrooin. 

“I hope she hasn't been disturbed,” he said to 
himself. “She was tired enough. But young 
folks can sleep through anything. 

Then he went upstairs. 

Manta Lovise Poon. 
(To be continued.) 
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BEGINNINGS OF EVIL. 


Let uo man trust the first false step 
Of gullt; tt hangs upon a precipice 
‘Whose steep descent In last perdition ends. 
—Young. 
—- +e 
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,A BEAR-HUNT REVERSED. 


“Jack, Davy and I went out for bear once,” said 
my friend Bob Arcaster, as we reclined on a bed 
of boughs watching the stars through the light 
cloud which rose from the camp. “Never told 
you about it, did 1?” 

We had been talking about our two young 
friends, who had a day or two before left home to 
take places in the East Indian Civil Service. Bob 
had seen more of them of late years than I, and 
had been amusing me with stories of their adven- 
tures together. So it was with the expectation that 
he had something to tell worth listening to that I 
replied, “No, what about it?" 

“Well, we went out for bear once,” he repeated, 
and began In his peculiar, slow way to poke the 
fire 

“You said that once. Did you get any bear?” 

He had an annoying way of beginuing a story, 
and breaking off without the slightest warning. He 
paid no attention to my question, but went on with 
his occupation with provoking slowness. 

When he had completed this performance to his 
satisfaction, he lay back upon the boughs, closed 
his eyes, and remained silent so long that I had 
almost forgotten that I had asked him anything. 
After a long interval he answered, “Oh yes, we 
got one,” and relapsed into silence. 

There was no use In trying to get him to tell a 
story except when he was in the mood for it, and 
then he could not be stopped. So I held my peace 
until such time as it might please him to go on with 
his story. It came at last. 

“Jack, Davy and I went out for bear once. You 
remember what Jack was like when he left college. 
Green! He knew everything about Greece, Rome 
and such places, but about real things, such as 
salmon, trout and Lear, he knew uo more than a 
baby. 

“Why, he was greener than Davy, and he had 
never been out of sight of a clearing until we went 
out for bear. And conceited !—there’s no use in 
denying it! He wasa thoroughly good fellow, but 
he had not had the experience that has since made 
him manly, strong and modest. 

“Well, we were up in Madawaska, and a French. 
man told us that bears were as plenty as blackber- 
rles up Green River. Jack, who had a beautiful 
Winchester with him,—we were just loitering 
through the country, you know, dishing here and 
there in the streams, and had brought our guns 
along more for their company than for any other 
reason,—Jack, | say, was impatient to get where 
he could shoot a bear. 

“Davy was not quite so eager. In fact, the little 
fellow seemed more than half.afraid; but when 1 
chimed in with Jack, he made no further objection, 
and we gota Frenchman to pole us up the stream 
in his canoe. Ever been on Green River?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, I need not tell you what a splendid 
stream it ts, and what trout-flshing we had. At the 
close of the second day we reached the ground 
where the bears were sald to be waiting to be shot. 
Selecting a nice, grassy spot, we built a lean-to 
hut with poles and bark, made a fire, and had sup- 
per. 

“We were a jolly party, although I noticed that 
Jack did not seem to care about going far from 
the fire, and he questioned the Frenchman very 
closely about the habits of bears In general, and 
Green River bears in particular. 

“The Frenchman did not know much more than 
Jack, but taking it for granted that I knew as little 
as the others, he bestowed upon us a marvellous 
mass of misinformation. According to our genial 
guide, we were iu imminent danger of being | 
charged upon at any moment by a dozen or so of 
feroclous bears of assorted sizes and patterns, and 
the boys were about half-frightened out of their 
wits. 

“I interrupted Jean Baptiste’s flow of horrors 
with a vehement denial of the state of things 
which he pictured. 

“‘Ah! eaid he. ‘I only mak’ de little fun.’ 

“Reassured, the boys consented at last to turn In, 
but, as you will understand, it being their first 
night in camp, they did not go to sleep very readily. 
There was an owl somewhere near us, and it kept» 
Up an unceasing hooting. Of course, when its 
dismal notes first came out of the darkness, the 
boys were startled. Jack's teeth chattered, and 
little Davy, looking as pale asa ghost in the fire. 
Nght, got up and seized his gun. 

“*Come back to bed, Davy,’ 1 said. 
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“*Yes, that’s all, Davy,’ said Jack; but his voice 
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had its tremolo stop on, whereat the Frenchman 
laughed. 

“You know the thousand aud one unaccountable 
nolses you hear when you are ina strange place 
and can’t get to sleep, especially tf tt is your trat 
night Inu camp. 

“The buys heard them all, and kept up a constant 
fire of, ‘What's that? What's that?’ until after 
miduight, when they fell asleep. 

“Next morning they were up bright and early, 
feeling like old campaigners. it ix wonderful how 
one night in camp seasons you, Isn't it? 

“The Frenchman started off down river after 
we had breakfasted, promising to come back in 
two days, and we set out te look for bear. 

“We did not see any, though we found some 
tracks, some ot them quite fresh. The fresher the 
tracks, the less auxious were the boys to go on. 
‘This was especially the cuse with Davy, who 
frankly owned that he should much prerer fishing 
to bear-hunting. 

“I knew perfectly well that we might tramp 
about for a week without coming in sight of a 
bear, unless by pure acciilent, for one seldom sees 
bears when he ts looking for them; so I readily 
agreed to Davy’s suggestion that we should return 
to camp. 

“It was quite early in the afternoon when we 
got back, but the Loys were tired and luy down to 
Test, while I went down alone to the river, seated 
myself on the root of a great birch-tree, and 
dropped my tiles over a little pool just below. 

















“I had not been there long, and had 
just hooked a fine fish, when 1 heard 









ashout. Being busy landing my 
trout, I did not look to see what was 
the matter, and it was only when I 
turned to find a place to put my fish 


Treed by a Bear. 


that I noticed Jack climbing a small maple-tree as 
if for his life. 
“What is it, Jack?’ I shouted. ‘Where's Davy?? 
“He made no reply. 
“Davy! Lcalled, without getting an answer. 


“Springing up the bunk, I saw what at first 


xeemed very amusing. 

“Before the camp was a small fire, snd within the 
hut, at one corner, was our bag of provisions. The 
front of the hut was not more than four feet wide; 
and across the entrance, busily engaged In testing 
the quality of our larder, was a huge black bear! 

“Jack was, as [have said, well up the branches 
of the maple: but Davy was nowhere to be seen. 

“Where's Davy, Jack? T-cried. 
jack had by this time recovered his presence of 
mind and answered, ina tone of horror: 

In the hut!” 

“Then the brave fellow began to descend from his 
perch, He wax somewhat given to boasting, per- 
haps, and was very excitable, but he was full of 
real pluck. The way he came down the tree 
showed the stuff that was in him. 

“Looking within the hut, I saw that Davy was 
there, and likely for the present to stay there. The 
only place where the roof was high enough for a 
person to stand up was now occupied by the bear, 
who had forced himself part way Into the hut. 
Davy was crouched at the back part, with a look 
upon his face that I shall never forget. 

“He was badly frightened, but the look was not 
one of fright only. Ie told us afterward that 
although he expected every moment to be engaged | 
in a life and death struggle with the bear, he could 
hardly keep from laughing at the way Jack had 
disappeared when the brute poked his nose around | 
the corner of the tent. 

“It seems that the boys had heen talking about 
what they would do if they aaw a bear, and Jack, 
with his Winchester in his hand, was telling just | 
how he should bring him down with a shot. 

“Under the ear, Davy,’ he «aid, ‘ia the vital spot.’ | 

“At that moment the bear's head had appeared. 
A better chance to try the effect of a bullet hebind 
the ear would probably never ovcur again; but 
Jack was better in theory than In practice. 

“Dropping his rifle, he gave a scream, aprang 
over the fire and took to the tree, while the bear, 
ut Xo much as at glance toward him, stalked 

across the front of the hut and began help- 
ing himself to our pork. 

“But Davy was really in danger, and we must 
help him. I called to him to crawl out under the 
back of the hut. 













































| had seen no boar. 


But that was more easily said | up a balf-grunting, half-growling noise, while the 





than done, for the poles were very close together, 
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ani must be moved before he could get through. 
Morevver, there was no telling what our four. 
footed visitor might do If his atterition was expe. 
clally drawn to Davy, us tt would be If the latter 
began to move about the hut. 

“Tell you what, Bob,’ said Jack, who had jolned 
me, "you go behiud the camp and move the poles, | 
while I vecupy the brute’s attention In front.’ 

“The suggestion was as good as any that could 
be made, and fran around t the buck of the camp, 
White Juck went off to one side aud stood directly 
in frout of the beur, nut more than twenty feet 
frow him. ‘The bear eyed lim, but went on eating 
the pork. 

“I was not long in moving the poles so that Davy 
coull yet through, and bad told him to hurry aud 
come out, when to my utter amazement he reached | 
for my huuting-kuife, which was sticking In the top 
of the hut, and setzing it firmly, gave the beur a | 
Hlerce thrust In the side. Then he sprang out | 
through the hole I had made. 

“The beur gave a frightful growl, and seeing 
Jack straight before him, leaped directly upon hin. 
Jack was watching Davy so futently that he did not 
think of running until it was wo late. When we 
came from Lehind the hut, poor Jack and the bear 
were lying in a struggling heap together. 

“He has killed Jack,’ eried Davy, and it’s my 
fault!’ 

“Before I could stop him, Davy sprang toward 
the struggling pair and began w kick Jack's antag. 
onist. Iran into the hut, picked up the Winchester, 
aud made toward the group. 

“The bear was lying upon 
its left side, and endeavor. 
ing to tear Jack with bis 
hind feet, but the boy wae 
Wo close to him for thut. 
The expression upon Jack's 
face was no longer one of 
fear. He had a firm grip 
upon his buge antagonist, 
and kept his head well be. 
low the terrible jaws. 

“Shoot him, Bob!" he 
cried. ‘iltake the chances.’ 

“As Davy still continued 
his kicking, aud cousequent- 
ly was in the way, 1 told 
him to get tw one vide, and 
drew near 30 as to make my 
aim certain, when suddenty 
the bear's struggles ceased. 
His hold on Jack relaxed, 
anid he rolled! over, dead. 

“Juck was on hin feet in 
an Instant, Ite the worse 
for his tussle. There was 
amazement in every Ive of 
hiscountenance; but he was 
no more astounded than the 
rest of us. 

“What had killed the 
bear? Could it have been 
Davy's thrust with the 
knife? It did not seem pos. 
sible, yet it might be so. 
Before proceeding to in. 
vestigate, to make assur. 
ance doubly sure—or as) 
Jack put it, to show him | 
that there was a punishment | 
after death for stealing 
pork—I placed the muzzle 
ot the Winchester close to 
the beast’s forehead, and 
sent a bullet Into his brain. | 
“Clearly it was a cartridge wasted, for there was 
no sign, in even the slightest tremor, that there had 
been a spark of life remaining. 

«Where did you atab him, Davy?’ asked Jack. 

“Just behind the fore-leg.* 

“What did you do with the knife? I asked. 

“ ‘Left it sticking in the wound. I did not think 
he'd appreciate an effort tu remove it as a favor, 

“Here, boys!" J sald, ‘let’s turn him over.’ 

“We seized the legs, turned the body over from 
the left side to the right, and found the kuife buried | 
to the handle in the animal's body. 

“Here was the explanation of the sudden collapse 
of the enemy. What Davy’s arm had not been | 
strong enough to do, the struggles of the beast had | 
completed; and the knife, left in the wound, had, 
by the animal's own weight, been pressed into his 
heart. 

“So it was Davy’s bear, without a doubt. We | 
did not give the Frenchman more particulars than | 
were necessary. Jack, looking at the maple-tree, 
said there were certain features of the adventure | 
which possessed no special Interest to the public 
at large. 

“When we returned to the settlement, the French- 
man told the story in his own way, and apread the 
fame of little Davy’s achievement far and wide, | 
with sundry embellishments.” 

Cuas. H. Luarin. 
——-__ 
HIS FIRST BOAR. 


A Russian officer at one of the military stations | 
in the Caucasus, hearing of the presence in his | 
helghborhood of two gentlemen tn pursult of boar, | 
sent to them an invitation to join him on the fol- 
lowing day, when he would give them a taste of | 
real sport. With many thanks they accepted the 
Kindness, and at the appointed time set off. 

During the day many shots were fired at one 
thing and another, though at least one of the party 
As the afternoon wore on and 
the daylight began to disappear, one of the Rus- 
sian's guests, who had wandered away from his 
friends, found himself rather tagged, and felt that 
it was time to stop. 

Just then he heard the dogs baying something 
not far from him, and after creeping up to within 
about thirty yards of them, be crouched behind | 
the bole of a huge oak, and waited for his eyes to 
et used to the darkness. He was soon able to 
make out the dogs’ talls waving to and fro, and | 
then, under a leaning tree.stump, the indistinct 
outline of thelr enemy. Meantime, the boar kept 
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dogs barked their loudest. 











“Suddenly,” says the gentleman, “the masa 
moved, aud a dog went fying belly uppermost, and. 
his yells were added to the discord. But this move. 
ment of the boar’s was fatal to him; It brought 
him tuto a more open position, and I rolied him 
over with my ‘express.’ He rose and tried to 
charge, but though 1 fired again, I believe It was 
unnecessary, as he was too hard bit ever to have 
reached me. 

“This was the firet really large game I bad 
killed, and 1 rushed up to him with the delight of 
4 boy. Thad never seen a wild boar before this 
morning, and now, ax 1 contemplated my fallen 
fue, & strange uneasiness beset me. There was 
something #o homely in the innocent face of that 
dead pig that my heart for a moment misgaye me; 
but I banished my foolish qualms, the reaction 
after my triumph, probably, and as I heard the 
toolle of my friend's horn approach, I sat down on 
the broad side of my game, and indulged in a 
victorious whoo-oup. 

“The bushes parted asunder, and my host buret 
into a cheer and loaded me with praise. But, alas! 
What is this? As my friend approaches nearer, 
slowly the gay smile fades; the applauding voice 
1s still; the horn drops from his nerveless grasp, 
and the merry lttle visage lengthens out in a 
telescopic fashion truly uncomfortable to behold. 

“Moe domaschne haban ? Those were his fatal 
words. ‘My own house-pig!” 

“The blow was Wo painful and sudden. My pride 
fell, and gradually the fact was borne in on my 
already half-awakened mind that wild boars are 
Diack, but this beast was white. The fact was, this 
wretched animal bad broken out of his sty come 
time before, and gone to the forest to take his fill 
of chestnuts and other pleasant things, and at the 
time of being shot had been battling with one of 
his black-skinned brethren.” 


—+e+—___ 


IN ITS OWN TIME, 


"Tis vain o'er next year’s drought to pine, 
‘The wise will never borrow ; 
The gold now bidden in the mine 

‘May be a crown to-morrow. 


—er- 
For the Companion. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


An artesian well, properly speaking, 1s a well 
like those in the Province of Artois, in France, 
which are narrow, tubular openings into deep, 
water-bearing strata, reaching water which is 
under sufictent pressure to be forced through the 
tube to or above the surface of the ground. The 
name Is often applied to deep bores in which the 
water rises toa point more or less below the sur- 
face, and from which {t has to be pumped. 

Tn any case, where water rises into the bore to a 
helght greater than that at which it {s struck, the 
rise ts due either to pressure from a higher foun- 
tain-head, or to the expansive power of gas con- 
tained in the water. Sometimes itis due to both 
forces. 

The pressure which causes the rise fs the pres- 
sure of water confined under an impervious 
stratum of rock or earth having a certain inclina- 
tion or pitch from the horizontal line. The imper- 
vious stratum may pase down the hill at one aide 
of a valley and turn up at the other side, so that a 
positive head is produced at any point below where 
the stratum begins to dip. 

In other cases, the impervious stratum may pass 
on down a steep, long incline, the flow of water 
through it being greatly impeded by friction 
agalnet the sand, gravel, or other loose material of 
which the water-bearing stratum is composed. 

In thts case, without the more positive head that 
exists In the first Instance, water finds a freer exit 
through the open bore than through the eand and 
gravel, aud rises In the well. 

Whatever the conditions may be, the rule applies 
that water, under a head or pressure, seeka the 
easiest outlet, and, If confined, will rise as high, or 
nearly as high, as the head at the higher part of 
the Inclined water-bearing stratum or distant ele- 
vated reservoir. 

The action of confined air iv causing water to 
flow from a well, Is the same as that which is de- 
veloped when a bottle of soda-water is uncorked, 
the expansion of the gas blowing the water out of 
the mouth of the bottle. 

The “blowing wells” of the of] and salt regions 
are wells discharging by the pressure of natural 
gas—either of gas confined in the water or oll, or 
of gas confined in chambers, bringing pressure 
to bear on the surface of the liquid. 

‘The elements of the work of boring the hole to 
reach the water are illustrated in the use of the 
post-hole auger and the rock.drill. A hole may be 
bored through earth or soft, disintegrated rock by 
the use of a revolving auger-like tool, and it may 
be continued through the rock by the use of a 
chisel.lrill worked up and down like the “Jumper” 
drill of a stone quarry. 

The oldest bores of this character were probably 
made In China more than two thousand years ago. 
These wello were probably sunk after rock was 
reached, by the use of a chixel-drill suspended by 
a rope of bamboo fibres, and supported by a spring. 
pole of bamboo strong enough to hold the drill 
some distance above the point of working. 

With ropes connected to the end of the spring. 
pole, by which it ty pulled down, or by the jump- 
Ing of a man ona platform on the spring-pole, the 
drill is made to strike its blow, recoiling with the 
ald of the spring-pole when tension is released. 

This ts substantially the principle of modern 
drilling with the chisel-drill and its various mod- 
iffcations, and Is the one used in the Pennsylvania 
oll regions, where the churning movement i im. 
parted to the drill by a working beam attached to 
the shaft of a steam-engine by a crank and pitman. 

After the completion of the well, the same appll-' 
ances are used for pumping the ofl. In the artesian 
wells now bored, it bas the great drawback that it 
becomes necessary at frequent intervals to with. 
draw the drill, and sink what is called a sand. 
pump. This fsa long, metal bucket, having at its 
bottom a valve opening inward. This is worked up 
and down in the bore until it becomes sufficiently 
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is drawn to the surface. 

‘An important improvement was made when the 
combined drill and sand-pump was introduced. 
‘The drill in this apparatus 1s suspended, not bya 
rope, but by a series of iron pipes screwed to- 
gether at their ends. The drill itself is screwed 
fast to the lower end of 
the pipe, and is hol- 
low. There are, near 
the lower end of the 

drill, and at intervals 















up the pipe, valves opening upward. ‘As the drill ! 
that is, water and crushed 
rock—enters the lower valve, and little by little | 














hard formation is reached, @ chisel-drill may be 
used in connection with the revolving Process; 
both working together, but independently 

The use of artesian wells is increasing enor: 
mously as population spreads over the compara- 
tively arid regions of the West. Generally water 
may be found and brought at least near ‘enough 
to the surface for economical pumping. It often 
flows with great force. 

i Aberdeen, Nebraska, the flow of an artesian 
well has so powerful a head that it is used instead 
of steam for driving the engine by whieh the 
cewaure of the town is pumped to irrigation fields. 

in fact, we are, in our recent work in this 
country, far surpassing all that has beew done 
elsewhere. 

‘Among the most famous wells in 
Europe is one at Aire, in Artois, 
which has Leen flowing steadily for 
over a century at the rate of fifteen 
thousand gallons per hour, and the 
water rises eleven feet above the 
mouth of the well. 

At Lilliers, in the Pas-e-Calais, 
France, there is a well which has 
heen flowing since the year 1126. 
‘The famous Grenelle well of Paris 
is almost eighteen hundred feet 
deep, and flows at the rate of 
twenty thousand gallons an bour, 
with a maximum temperature of 
eighty-two degrees Fahrenbeit. 

"A well at St. Augustine, Florida, 
is fourteen hundred feet deep und 
twelve inches in diameter. It flows 

at the rate of over four hundred thon- 
sand gallons per hour, at a temperature 
zhty-two degrees Fahrenheit, and with 

a pressure sufficient to form a jet fountain 

forty-two feet high above the mouth of the 
well. A well at Lonisville, Kentucky, ever three 
thousand feet deep and only three inches in 
diameter, flows at the rate of nearly fourteen 












‘orks its way upward. Kach valve in turn helps | thousand gallous per hour. 


to raise the mass without bringing so much press- 
ure on that at the bottom as to compact it im- 
movably in the tube. 

As the drill and tube are much heavier than the 
sludge, they drop faster in the descending move- 
ment, and the sludge, caught by the valves, 
gradually works toward the top, where it over- | 
flows. The well is thus self-cleansing in its con- | 
struction, and the drill need be removed only so | 
often as is necessary for sharpening, the interval | 
depending on the hardness of the rock. 

If the necessary water to form a movable sludge ; 
has not been developed in sinkiyg the well, water 
for that purpose is poured in from the surface. 

‘Another very successful method of drilling with 
a tool supported by hollow pipes is by the use of | 
the water-jet. In this case, the water is forced 
down, under more or less pressure, through the | 
rods and throngh the tool nearly to its point, so 
as to create a strong upward current in the bore i 
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| 
outside of the tool. The flow in this case is neces- 
sarily of sufficient velocity to carry up the crushed \ 
Fock with it, the sludge flowing off at the surface | 
of the ground as in the former case. Here, also, | 
it becomes necessary to withdraw the tools only 
for sharpening. 

‘Another very important improvement in well- | 
boring lies in the use of the casing as a means for | 
carrying and working the tool. For this process, | 
the lower end of the casing is furnished with | 
cutting teeth, or for work in very hard rock, with ( 
cutting diamonds. The casing is revolved by 
steam-power. Its whole weight is borne on the | 
cutting edge, and the working is rapid and true. | 
‘The boring of five hundred aud eighty feet in ten 
hours has been effected hy this appliance. ' 

‘The casing, whether used for revolving the tool, | 
or only as @ casing, has its bottom length per- 
forated like a sieve, so that when the final water- | 
bearing stratum is penetrated, the water flows | 
freely into the pipe. 

In all well-sinking with 
any form of chisel-drill 
it is necessary that the 
tool shall be turned con- 
stantly, so that it shall 
not strike twice in the 
same place, and go that it 
shall secure the boring 
of a round hole. This 
rotating movement is ap- 
plied either to the rope 
suspending the common 
jumper, or to the pipe 
used in drilling with a 
water-jet. 

One of the most useful 
forms of the drill is made 
in two parts, which are 
hinged within the drill- 
rod, and which are so 
formed that when they strike an obstruction they 
spread out, making @ fan-shaped bit of a diam- 
eter wider than the outer diameter of the casing, 
which may thus be lowered without resistance. 

When the tool is raised against the lower edge 
of the casing, its hinged wings are closed together 
with a sheer movement, and become narrow 
enough to be drawn out for sharpening. 
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THE FOOL'S TIME. 


‘The happy have whole days, and those they use ; 
The unhappy have but hours, and those they lowe. 
—Dryden. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND’S TROUBLES. 


In The Companion of June Twenty-sixth last 
were explained the causes of the differences be- 
tween the English dwellers in Newfoundland and 
the French fishermen who use @ certain portion 


curing of their fish. 

Tt was stated, moreover, that a temporary 
agreement had been made between Great Britain 
and France by which things should remain as 
they were until some permanent settlement of 
the dispute could be reached. 

The question of Newfoundland, during the 
past two months, has acquired yet larger impor- 
tance, and the sitnation in regard to it has become 
a critical one. 

While the subject of the rights of the French 
fishermen was pending, the Newfoundland colony 
made an attempt to conclude a reciprocity con- 
vention with the United States. They desired 
that their fish should be admitted into the United 
States free of duty, in return for which they were 
willing to give the privilege of getting bait and 
other supplies in Newfoundland to American fish- 
ermen. 

At first Great Britain, of which Newfoundland 
is a colony, seemed willing that such a conven- 
tion should be made; but the Dominion of Can- 
ada protested against the making of a convention 
with us by Newfoundland alone, and declared 
that it ought to be included in the arrangement. 

‘On this subject the British Government has so 
far supported the Dominion of Canada that it 
has uot yet ratified the convention. 

Meanwhile the other subject relating to New- 
foundland—the permanent settlement of the di 
pute as to the rights of French fishermen on the 
coast—became a matter of negotiation hetween 
the British and French Governments, and it was 
finally announced that those governments had 
agreed to leave the question out to arbitration. 

But the subject to be arbitrated was to be con- 
fined to the question, not whether the French had 
the exclusive right to occupy the coast, but 
whether the treaties under which they held it 
admitted of their using it for the building of 
lobster factories and the canning of lobsters. 

‘Against the conduct of Great Britain, both in 
delaying the convention with the United States, 
and in agrecing to a limited arbitration as to the 
rights of French fishermen, the Newfoundlanders 
have vehemently protested. Resolutions con- 
demning the former action have passed the New- 
foundland legislature by a large majority, and 
the people have openly talked of seeking the pro- 
tection of the United States, and even of annex- 
ation to our republic. 

Great Britain is in the dilemma that she must 
either disappoint and enrage her island colony, or 
run the risk of a grave misunderstanding, per- 
haps even a war, with France. ‘The result seems 
tu prove that between jhe two alternatives, Great 
Britain prefers to adopt the former. 
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parties, both these parties sre agreed 
in opposing the claims of French fishermen to 
the const they occupy. They declare that the 
French occupation of the coast obstructs the de- 
velopment of the island, and especially the com- 
pletion of railways which are of the highest 
necessity to the prosperity’ of the inhabitauts. 

‘They have demanded of Great Britain that by 
some means the French in Newfoundland be got 
tid of altogether; that Great Britain make con- 
cessions to France in some other part of the world, 
in return for the departure of the French fisher- 
men from their coast. 

‘Thuy Newfoundland has really become & paw} 
on the chess-buard of European polities, and is 
not unlikely to be a victim of that complicated 
game. The outcome of the trouble will be watched 
with eager interest; for no ‘American can look 
Nath indifference upon the destiny of a colony 60 
near our shores, whieh is, moreover, in some ‘sort 
identified with our maritime industries, 


——__+e—_—_ 


THE CROCUS. 





By the light of a glo 

She softly crept up & stairway dark, 
e portal of frozen mold 

world, bleak and cold; 


Place, 
But gre the anow made room for her lifted face. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Madeline S. Bridges. 





or — 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


‘Although the internal commerce of the United 
States—that is, the trading within the country 
between its inhabitants—is greatly in excess of 
that of any other country of the globe, yet it is 
quite natural that an enterprising people should 
wish to extend their trade relations to the remot- 
est corners of the earth. 

That has been done, for during the year 1890 
the imports and exports amounted m value to 
more than sixteen hundred and eighty million 
dollars, which represented goods brought from 
and sent to every continent and almost every 
island of the sea. 

But there is one feature of the foreign trade of 
this country that is not satisfactory to any one. 
Of the whole value of nearly eight hundred and 
twenty-tive millions of dollars representing im- 
ports, six hundred and fifty-eight millions’ worth 
came in foreign vessels, and only one hundred 
and twenty-four millions’ worth in American 
vessels. ‘The rest was imported overland hy rail- 
road. 

‘The facts regarding domestic exports were even 
more humiliating, for while the value of Ameri- 
can goods sent abroad in foreign ships was seven 











| hundred and forty-one million dollars, the value 
of the coast of the island for the drying and | 


of such goods exported in American ships was 
only seventy-five millions. 

The truth is that the condition of the American 
carrying trade has been going from bad to worse 
for many years. ‘There is nota single line of pas- 
senger steatnships flying the Stars and Stripes 
sailing between this country and Europe. ‘There 
are British, German, French, Italian and otber 
steamers, but not one American. 

There are various theories of the cause of this 
sorry condition of affairs, and of the remedies to 
be applied. Every one admits that American 
shipping labors under disadvantages as compared 
with that of other countries, and all are agreed 
that if there is a way to restore the prosperity the 
carrying trade enjoyed forty years ago, the means 
should be adopted to restore it. 

It has become almost a party question what 
shall be done to this end. Most of the Democrats 
hold that the chief cause of the trouble is that 
merchants are not permitted by the navigation 
laws to buy ships built abroad and register them 
as American, and that the proper course is to 
change these laws. 

Republicans, on the other hand, for the most 
part maintain that the permssion to buy ships 
and register them under the United States flag 
would close all our ship-yards; and they have 
advocated the encouragement of ship-building 
for the foreign trade by a system which involves 
“subsidies” or “snbventions” to steamships en- 
gaged in such trade. 

‘At the late session of Congress an act was 
passed in which there is a provision for payments 
to American steamships in the form of liberal 
compensation for carrying the inails. This is one 
of the ways in which some of the governments of 
Europe keep their flags flying over steamships in 
foreign commerce. 

Heretofore the United States lias paid to ocean 
mail-carriers only the ‘ocean postage,” that 1s, 
the difference between the two cents that carries a 
letter within the country, and the five cents that 
takes itto an address heyond the seas. By the 
new law the government may contract with Amer- 
ican steamship-owners for the carriage of the 
mails, and pay them certain amounts to be agreed 
upon, more than the ocean postage. 

Of course the effect of this is to give to such 
steamships a bounty in consideration of their 
continuing in the foreign trade; and the idea is 
that the honnty will equalize the conditions, and 
offset the disadvantages under which Americans 
labor. ‘The measure was in general supported by 
Republicans and opposed by Democrats; but not 
all the members of either party voted with the 
majority of their associates. 

While there 




















this diversity of opimion as to 


Although the Newfoundlanders are divided into | the means of resturing American shipping, all 
yall 
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men are agreed that the restoration is a most de- 
Kirable object, and probably all will rejoice if the 
method adopted is successful, however objection- 
able it seems to them as a matter of national 
policy and of public economy. 
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TWO KINDS OF SUCCESS. 


In the story of David Lloyd's life many of the 
young men who read The Companion may trace the 
vUtlines of thelr own, and perhaps gain a useful 
hint or two. 

‘David's father was a successful lawyer, and was 
resolved that his on should inherlt his practice. 
He never doubted that the boy had inherited his 
ability and energy. While David was still a child 
he had French and German nurses and teachers. 
But at fifteen he spoke only his own language, and 
that not luently. 

Bob Dawes, Mr. Lloyd's errand-boy, used to 
pore over French books at night, and by day tnees- 
vntly tried is phrases on the Freuch barber and 
the cook at the hotel. After a year or two he chat 
tered to them, not with a Parisian accent, but well 
enough to express himself clearly and with ease. 

David was sent to the ncademy of the town. He 
was fond of literature, and pored over books of 
history and travel, But he was at the foot of 
every class. Mr. Lloyd protested loudly against 
the ineflicien of the teachers, their bad system 
of instruction, and the injustice of the methods of 
grading the pupils. 

Bob Dawes had saved up money enough to pay 
for a year’s tuition, and in that time he absorbed 
knowledge marvelously, in spite of mapy Araw- 
backs. 

When David was admitted to the bar, hie father 
took him into purtnershtp. But clients did not care 
to put thelr cases into the hands of the gentle, dull 
young fellow. 

Mr. Lloyd then declared that tt was a drawback 
to a beginner to be overshadowed by his father's 
reputation; besides, the East now afforded no 
opening for professional men; the West wae thelr 
field. Young Dawes, a fellow without money, with 
but little education or influence, had gone out to 
Wisconsin, and had already secured a lucrative 
practice. 

David was sent to one of the growing towne in 
au new Western State. He opened an office, and 
patiently waited for clients, None came, Men of 
energy with half of his natural ability pusbedt 
pust him, He was like a weed washed on the shore 
while the merciless current swept by. 

‘After two or three years be came home. 

“7 hall always be an unsuccessful man,” he said 
to his father. “Look at Dawes, with half of my 
chances, influential and successful. 1 will give up- 
Let me, at least, be happy in my own way.”” 

He settled on a little farm, married, and led @ 
quiet, obscure life. He did not gain money, power 
Gr reputation; but hie wife and children loved him. 
His friends honored him, and the number of the 
poor and needy whom he helped was known only 
to God, who was his friend. 

In the hot struggle for place and wealth in this 
‘American life, success can be gained only by men 
who have energy and a certain swift decision in 
seizing the occasion as it vasses, and compelling It 
to give up to them Its possivilities. 

‘The boy or man without these qualities will prob- 
ably be thrust aside by the crowd in school, in 2 
profession, or a trade, at the East or at the West. 
But there are higher successes in life than that of 
making money, or a business or a professional 
reputation. ‘These are within his grasp. 
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HER FIRST READING OF “IVANHOE.” 


‘As soon as she has swallowed her breakfast, she 
snatches the precious volume and curls up in the 
most sequestered nook she can find for a half- 
hour's eager reading before school. 

When the clock warns her that she has stayed 
until the very last poestble minute, if she does not 
inean to be late, she draws a long sigh, looks re- 
gretfully at the title of the next chapter, pushes 
her hair out of her eyes, gives herself a little 
shake, claps the covers together with an air of 
desperate resolution, and tears herself away. 

Coming home at noon, she flings her hat and 
sack upon the nearest chair and rushes once more 
to her corner, where she remaing, oblivious even 
of the «inner-bell, till her Ittle brother te sent to 
find her. 

She docs not hear him the firet time he speaks, and 
when he shouts “Dinner!” at her ear, she jumps 
as if she were shot, call him a mean thing, and 
insists on finishing the paragraph before she will 
accompany him to the table. During the meal ahe 
appears preoccupied and dreamy, and ts occaston- 
ally observed to sit gazing at the ceiling, with 9 
piece of potato growing cold upon her fork, which 
she forgets to lift to her mouth. 

She plays out of doors for a while after the 
afternoon session, but before tea-time she Is once 
more in the house, with the book on her knee. Sho 
Ia too deeply absorbed to notice the arrival of 
callers to see her mother until they are on the very 
threshold of the parlor, when, bluehing and breath- 
less, she dashes out of one door just as they enter 
at the other, and retires to the stairs to sit, bent 
double and in a bad light, but happy, on the top 
step in everybody's way. 

In the evening she hurries through her lessons 
and reads til] bedtime and later, having begged #0 
piteously to be allowed to finish the chapter—sesur- 
ing her family that she could not possibly get to 
sleep unless she knew whether or not the hero 
escapes and the heroine is rescued—that she te 
allowed an extra half-hour, which she coaxes hard 
but vainly to have prolonged to a whole one. 

Her views on English history at this time under 
xo some curious changes, and she 1s quite sure that 
Richard Cwur de Lion was the best and most de 
lightful monarch who ever wielded a battle-axe 
and neglected more useful occupations. 

She names the family of the household ext 
Rowena, Rebecen and Black Knight, and wiehes 
that her unromantic parents could be persuaded to 
change the appellation of the family horse from 
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Billy to Ivanhoe. They refuse, 
Billy himself would not lik 
better of him, and believ 
Increase his spirit. 

During this romantic period her friends and vel 
atives laugh at her, of course, but most of them 
have a clear enough remewbrance of their own 
youth to sympathize. They ho} 
the glamor of anclent chivalry will soon wear 
away, the taste for Hterature that is breezy, whole 
some and excellent may remain, to ber lifelong 
pleasure and advantage. 


——+o 


on the ground that 
it; but she ttnks 
ately that it would 








» too, that while 








IDLE TEARS. 


Self-control among women hax fortunately come 
Into fashion, and # heroine eaunot expect to wll 
to her charms, elther in novels or veal lie, by giv 
ing way to a “sweet sensibility.” 

Mrs. Thrale, Doctor Samuel Johnson's friend, 
often had, asa visitor at her house, a young woman 
named Sophy Streattield, who was uni ally 
acknowledged to be a most fascinating youns 
woman. She was, moreover, one of those who. 
even in that tearful age, proved decidedly anus 
ing from her habit of unnecessary weeping. One 
day Mrs. Thrale promised Fanny burney, who 
had never witnessed the phenomenon, that she 
should “see Miss Streatileli cry.” As Sophy w 
taking her leave, Mra. Thrale urged her tos 
adding: “If you go, I shall know you don't love 
me as well as Lady Gresham.” 

Then, indeed, the tears came into Miss Streat- 
fleld’s eyes, and rolled down her pretty cheeks 

“Come here, Miss Burney!” cxilled Mrs. Thy 
in triumph. “Come and gee Miss Sire tiield ery 

The young lady did not seem to be in the least 
offended by this, but gently wiped her & a 
became composed again. 

At another thne,as Madame Db’ Ar) “Diary” 
Telates, Doctor Johnson and another gentleman 
had a dispute, upon which Miss Streatiivll 
was present, began to cry. 

“Well,” sald a bystander, I have hear: 
of those tears that I would haye yiven the 
to have a sight of them.” 

“Ob,” put in Mrs. Thrale, 
you like.” 

“Oh, pray do,” said the gentleman, 
Mttle more of 1t1 

“Yes, do ery a little, Sophy ‘aid Mrs. Thrale, 
ina wheedling voice. “Pray, do! Consider now. 
you are going to-day, and it’s very hard it vou 
Won't cry a Ite. Indeed, Sophy, you ousht to 
ery 

Now for the wonder of wonders! When Mrs 
Thrale, in the coaxing yotce of 1 nurse svothir 
baby, had run on for some tine, two ery tal t 
came into Sophy’s eyes, anid gently down 
her cheeks. She did not offer to conceal them, 
and, indeed, she was smiling all vie time: 
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——~or- 
CONSULTATION AT SEA. 


A certain physician fm a larze New England 
town had acquired an unenyialle reputation for 
making his bills as large as possilile without much 
Tegard to the state of his patients) purses. There 
Were people who furthermore sail that it really 
seemed as If there were “visits” G1 his bills whieh 
had never had existence anywhere « 

But he was a skilful physician, sud his tendency 
to overrate his services only serveil to 
of his patients who had plenty of non 
not especially sharp in lookine a (ter it 

“Why,” said one man to anotier, speaking of the 
doctor, “he brought my daughter Jennie up froin 
her attack of pneumonia, when tivo other physi 
clans had said there was no hope for her: hut wien 
she was quite well again he chars me for three 
calls he made, to ‘inquire in a frieniily way how 
she was getting on!’ 

“That seems a little forced,” ailinitted the other 
man, “but it's nothing compare:| to : 
Thad with him, at the seashore :. ye.) 

“We happened to be in bathins: st tie « Hime time 
one day, and I swam up to him, iid inquired fo 
his wife. 

“She's very well,’ said the doctor. 

““And your daughters?" J asked! 

“They're perfectly well, bot) of them,’ yeplied 
he, rather shortly, I thought. So 1 sail, ‘Min de 
lighted to hear it; remember ie to them,” 
swam away. 

“And what do you think T receive: from him a 
week or two later? An Stemizest bil] one ite 

““To consultation at sea, five «ollars!" 

Although no one has ever geen tlyat hill, tlie -tory 
clings to the doctor's name to tii day, atter a 
lapse of many years. 


—_+o— 
POPULATION AND (L111) 


In former ages, when men were more at the 
merey of the elements than they now are, the 
Sreat masses of population were located in warm 
Countries. They swarmed tn the lands where they 
needed little shelter and little clothing, while the 
cold northern countries were thinly populated. 

Iu the present age, when men may make a tropi- 
cal climate for themselves within four walls, when 
qarm clothing is abundant and easily obtained, 
the centres of population are found in what may 
be called the colder half of the temperate zone. 

Some Agures recently issued by the superinten. 
dent of the census show in an interesting way the 
distribution of the people of the United States 
with regard to temperature. 

;The mean annual temperature of the whole 
United States, excepting Alaska, is fifty.three de. 
Rrees Fahrenheit, and the figures show that the 
bart of the country where this is the actual mean 
temperature is the centre of the greatest density 
of population. 
In other words, the greatest density of popula- 
tion centres between the Une where the mean 
aunual temperature Is fifty degrees and the line 
Where itis fifty-five degrees; and as one goes north 
a, couth of this line, to a colder or a warmer aver. 
‘ge, the density of population rapidly dimlutshes. 
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fore than half the population of tho count 
lives under a mean annual temperature between 
forty-five and fitty-five degrees. 

At the same time that the mass of population 
has sought a moderately eool climate 4s best meet 
jing the needs of lite under present conditions, it 
has sought a lon of abundant but not exces: 
rainfall, Figures put forth by the 
of the census show that three-fourth 
of the United States in 
annual rainfall is between thirty and fifty ine 
The tdensity of population ts in the ar 
which has from forty to tifty inches of yearly ry 
| fall. On either side, as the rain nereases 

aximun of the 

above seventy inches and the miuin, 
inches,—the population diminishes. 
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“BABOO"” NEWSPAPER 
In Ind 








tive writer for an English paper 








accomplishes curious results with the ldioms and | 
taphors of which he betieves himself to be 
ster, He proudly makes use of them on every 






ble occa 
a truly rem 
boo EK 





ion, und now and then he composes 
rkable phrase, according to the author 
is Write” One p: 
ferring to the death of a distinguished Ei 
who had taken great interest in Indian a 
pressed a hope that the Almighty would “pour his 
mantle” on some other member of 2, t. 
Another journal commented thus on a critical 
political situation in Europe 
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of the crisis: butit iscertain that 

be trembling in their sho 
the double meni 
: ludicrous mista Duri Fr 
Chinese war-news came that the Shanghai Ch, 
ef Commerce had appealed to the British 
went to prevent the blocking of the Woosur 
by the Chinese—the bar, of course, being the nat 
ural barrier at the mouth of the Wousune Riv 
| yh itive editor concluded that an attempt 
hi le tthe liberties of the China 
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“Woosung, we supp 
to prevent the overcrowdin, 
Chinese lawyers is a mons 
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In an animated description of 4 

wrote, “He ordered his shop-cooli 

the wells, and in an instant wate 

end, Severs! gentlemen, with their lives at fi 
stake, stood on the burning huts amid ¢ 
boomings, and loosened away the blazing. roo 
with mighty strength and Herculean labor. th 





|Hstound the natives to behold trom 
| were also simultaneously busy to 

the tops of houses with extraordinary agility and | 
bravity that makes our hair stand on end, and our 
senses on their stand: 


tfar. ‘They 
pump water to 
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4 the more readable | 
but this 





“TO BE CONTINUED 


\ continued story is rende 
| by ing off in an inteve: 
very common literary procedure may be overdone. 
| One instalment of a story recently published ina 
Freneh newspaper, for instance, ended in the fol 






ing place. 














lowing startling way | 
‘Upon hearing this, the yo nl, rendered 
speless and indifferent to the world, alloyed her | 
sell wy fall negligently from the filth-story win, | 
dow 
“(To be continued next week 
This situation was evidently borrowed fram a 





pntinued story onee written by 
ntitled, “The Bair Inez.” 
ft. at the end of one insta 
from the top of a 
had dropped about on 
story was interrupted, 
next.” 
In the next number a farmer very opportuncly 
passed beneath the tower with a load of hay, upon 
the fair Inez tell without injury 


Artemus Ward, 
In it the heroine was 
tot the story, fall 
I tower to the earth. She 
alf the distance when the 
To be continued in our 
























Still another way of continuing A story is to 
break it off just where it happens to come, without 
reference to what the situation may be. This 
method ha atirized by another humorist 
Who Asse A story ina German perioiicat 
broken off in the middle of one of the long 
Not all the verb could be wot into 

the first The interest of the foreign 
reader, 1 heightened by his desire 











to know nbination of letter he word 
could possibly bring up 
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LINCOLN'S POLICY. | 

President Lincoln's humor was of the genmne | 





the sort whieh is associated with a habit of 
eri The New Vark Tribune eredits 
val Paluer with tel He | 
was in V Mr 


sort, 
trud 








Gene story in point 
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mnt 
sone tine andl others went in 
aud finally Powis ealled. Mr. Lineal was 

Vivas “home folks he said, saul he could 
shave belore me. suid 

Mr. Lincoln, if Pia 
Convention that we were 
T shoul never have tt 
one chov-e town anid wetting ie 
President. 

{didn’t know just how be would take it, but 
rather expected some answer that I could laugh 
at: but he brushed the barber aside, and. with a 
solemn face turned to me and sald: 

“Nelther would 1, Palmer. I don’t believe any 
great man with a policy could have saved the coun- 
try. If Ihave contributed to that end, it has been 
because I have attended to the duties of each day 
with the hope that when to-morrow came I should 
be equal to its duties also. 

Then he settled back into his chair, and the bar- 
ber resumed his work. 


—~o—__. 
WORKS BOTH WAYS. 


To honor one's ancestors ts an excellent and 
praiseworthy thing, but pride of ancestry is a very 
poor basis upon which to bulld one's whole life. 
A man who had never done anything for himself, 
was boasting, one day, in the presence of a eelf. | 
made man, of the distinction of his ancestors. 


hing,” he said, “like having respect 
8 'to keep one out of degenerate 
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ways, 

“Yes a very good motive,” antd the self-made 
man, “and you do well to be proud of your ance: 
tors; but T think that my respect for my descend. | 
ants Is about as good a motive.” i 

“Respect for your descendants! What do you 
mean?’ 

“Why, you see I want them to be proud of their 
ancestor!” 


























Cleause the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice." Ade, 
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a Picture. 
Z, “The Youth's Companion” 
wishes that all of its readers 


might see a photograph that 
has actually been taken by the 


Harvard Photograph Outfit 


Some may think that be- 
cause its price is only $1.75 
the Outfit must be a toy. We 
offer to send (on receipt of 4 
= ee cents in stamps) a photograph 
SaaS a made with this marvellous 
Camera. The price is only $1.75; all ready for business. 
THE YouTu’s ComPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Ile would not be a bo} 
the manly, out-door life and the chances of doing digging, to the entrance of the tunnel. 


hard and hold things, and being a ‘‘boss.”” Indeed, 





cannot understand, and few grown up people do | half a ton. The p' 


ing business it fs. 


: hem. 

ee profession isso much like war as civil | into which water Is forced: and the water, enter- 
engineering. The chief engineer, like the ‘genoral, | ing, pushes  pleton just us tho steam 

tnaat make his plans with the greatest patience and) in = locomotive cylinder pushes the 

vivo. He must know the exact facts and guess at | piston to on® end or the other of 

nothing, When he cannot avoid guessing, he must, that cylinder. 











weigh all the chances with careful judgment; and’) The hydraulic jack can be 
wUN he has dono his best he may moet sudden made to Hine sie power. 
when looked for emergencies, in which all his) Fach shiek had twenty-four 











care will not save his work from ruin. of these jacks in the 
‘Then, if he lacks courage and skill and ewift snd rear end, placed in 

clear judgment, he may loge in an hour tho honor- a circle close the 

able reputation made by a lifetime of good work. | shell, o¥ outside 





The unexpected dangere do not often come in plates of te 
building etructures in the open air and above 
ground. The difficulties that cannot be 
foreseen come more frequently in tun- 
nels and deep foundations, and in build. 
ing works In ewift riversand on exposed 
coasts. 

Of all engineering work that which is 
Jeast certain is what je called subaqueous 
tunnelling—that is, driving tunnels under 
rivers or other bodies of water. Usually 
the tunnel must be driven in clay or 
river sllt or sand and gravel, with, In any 
case, more or less loose rock and boul- 
ders. The trouble is to keep a tight roof, 
and, if the material Is very oft, to keep 
the tunnel Itself in shape- 

‘There 1s great danger that the water 
will break through the roof and flood the 
work, or that the sides of the tunnel may 
ve crushed in by the pressure of the 
water and the half-fluid material beneath 
it. The St. Clair Tunnel is the latest 
subaqueous tunnel completed, and is one 
of the most remarkable in the world. 
‘The tunnel is six thousand feet long, 


The Hydraulic Shield, 
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fan air lock in the brick 
1 plates put in up | pressed alr by means 
“fviding the ® Pade into | partition. This was a big tube extending through 
square cells. Five feet from the back end of the 


—that is, 
: S plates, in which | opening against the alr pressure 
tube wa a part. oar che Lot The men | the working end of the tunnel. 


worked in the front part of the tube, cutting down 


sre and kauled | could be opened. Then one entered the air lock, 


rrow railroad track, by shut the door an 
aay othe rene On Narig geccnd rack to presi ac {me nae gual the 


‘As fast as the shield went forward the tunnel | that In the tunnel ahead, the inner door could be 
was lined with rings of cast trou. Each of these opened and one could pass int 
ings was twenty-one feet in diameter and elghvso® get out the process was reversed. 
sees long, measured in the direction of the 


could enter the rear of it; and | There people often suffer severe pain In the ears 


Each of the iron rings is made of thirteen 


3 ch of which weighs about 
cil engineering it 8 BoD nan ao | halt fone vod bolted vogether, rang | which i peculiar to working in compressed air, 


1 kills o 
r seeis bolted to the one bebind {t and which disables a good many men and 
undersand, what adangerou®, ansious nd 8r Se nel re ed with a continuous tube of | few. The men call it “the bends.” It is a paralysis 
An engineer's greatest triumphs and his hardest | iron two inches thick and water-tight. The cast. | more or less complete rie renee and espe- 
fighte are hidden away where they are never seen. jron Hning weighs about heii thoeeaes cially of the muscles 01 BS. 
y e cl ‘The sblelds were pushed forward by hy- 
Only ther engineers Enow mush avout TAN Oe joke. ‘The hydraulic juck is a cylinder | so; and sometimes It 19 very painful indeed. At 








the partition with @ door at each end, both doors 
toward 


‘To get into the tunnel from without, the air in 
the lock was allowed to escape until the outer door 


the clay and throwing it back through the doors. 
Then it was loaded into small of ee ea aa 
Jock. When the pressure there was equal with 


Jd pass into the tunnel. To 


The painful part of the journey 1s In the alr 
" |iock, at the time when the pressure te changing. 


from unequal pressure on the two eides of the eur 
fering is so great that 


they cannot go on. 
‘biter one has been a little while in the com- 
pressed air the pain ceases; but there le a trouble 


Sometimes it is not painful, but more often it is 
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The room was crowded and the collection of 
turniture,artand bric-a-brac belng unusually choice 
the bidding had been very spirited. During an 
interval of the sale,a man with a pale and agitated 
countenance pushed his way to the auctioneer’s 
side and engaged him in a whispered conversation. 

‘Presently he stood aside, and the auctlonecr 
rapped attention with his little hammer. 

‘Ladle and gentlemen,” he said, In a loud 
voice, “I have to inform you that a gentleman 
present has lost his pocket-book, containing three 
hundred dollars. He offers fifty dollars for ite 
return.” é 

Instantly a emall man in the background sprang 
upon a chair, and cried, excitedly, “I'll give one 
hundred!” 





—_—or— 
For the Companion. 


ROMAN STATIONERY. 


Do the boys and girls of to-day, who use “Irish 
linen,” emooth white paper, tablets, peus of the 
finest make, and jet-black ink, know what kind of 
paper and pens were in vogue nearly two thousand 
yeurs ago? 

‘At this time, when the youth of our land are 
forming clubs and circles for the purpose of studly- 
ing the events of the present, when “current top- 











| the St. Clair Tunnel there were three deaths from 









this cause 

Horses could 

not work in the 

compr At 

mules nod it well, 

though occasionally 

one of them was visited 
with the “bends.” 





se 







The pressure of 





re 





Y 
ried was ten pounds pe 
square inch at first, and 

twenty-three pounds when 

the middle of the river 

reached At times it was 

run up to forty pounds. Of 

course these pressures are in 

addition to tl mal atmos: 

pheric pressure of fourtcen pounds 

per square inch, which 1s always present on every 
body and every surface in the open alr. 












see tavnite and one-seventh. Including the open | tube, and also co placed that when thelr pistons} ‘The alr pressure was kept up by pumps, and to 


cuttings on each end, the work fs eleven thousand | were thrust out they would push against the cast 
aix hundred fect long. iron ring forming the lining of the tunnel. 
Tt was driven through blue clay. Above the 


feet of clay, and and gravel. 
‘The work was done by an almost untried method. | the shield forward Into the clay. 
When it Is complete it will have cost about three 
million dollars. 
‘The novelty and magnitude of thi work, the dif- 


Wnich it was done, have made it a matter of great | the shield was pushed forward another step. 
interest to engineers all over the world, and per- 
haps the boy who Intends to be a civil engineer | was under the dry land; but when it reached out 
will also be interested in a short account of it. 

The Grand Trunk Railway crosses the St. Clair 
River from Sarnia, Ontario, to Port Huron, Micbi- 
gan. About sixty trains cross there now by ferry, 
and at leastseventy willgo through the tunnel every 
day when it is completed. On the St. Clair River 
there is a shipping commerce five times as great as 
that which passes through the Suez Canal. 

‘The river !s from half to three-quarters of a mile , 


wide, and the current flows at from six to eight | to keep thg water out. Otherwise, when seams of 


loose material were struck, water would have 
For many years trains have been taken across on | poured in and flooded the tunnel, and that would | 


miles an hour. 


great ferry-boats. This is comfortable enough for have ended the matter. To prevent thi, com 
passengers, but it takes up precious time; the boats | pressed alr was used. 

are expensive to keep up and to operate, and 
in winter, when the river fs full of floating ice, the | of water with a column of air. Let him fill a U 
delays aud cost are serious. shaped glass tube half full of water, hold it up: 








‘To carry the tunnel, which it was deciled to | right, with the open ends upward, and blow into 


build here, through clay, with occasional pockets | one end of It. 

of gravel and quicksand, and with a great river | The water will rise in the other leg of the tube, 
flowing only fifteen feet overhead, wae @ difficult | and the harder he blows the higher the water wil 
problem. 

Let the clvil engineering boy stop here and think | free from water. 
how he would do it. How would he keep out the 
water always pressing down on the roof, and how 
yrouldl he keep the roof, sides and even the bottom | held In the other leg, and the fly could move abou 
of his tunnel from collapsing when he struck the | at his pleasure, dry-shod. 
quicksands? 

The collapse of his tunnel would not mean merely 
running away to begin in another place, but It | subaqueous work. 
would mean burying in the bottom of the river 
two or three million dollars of money, and the 
bodies of scores, or perhaps hundrede, of men, 





| the river, and the workmen were the files. 


found to be twice as much as was needed to force | had to be pi 


Ateach step the shield was pushed along eight: other machinery for lighting it by electricity. 
een or twenty inches. Then a new ring was added \There were hoisting engines and derricks with 


to the tunnel lining; the clay was cut down as far | which to lift to the surface the dump cars as they 
fcuities met, and the boldness and speed with | as tt could be done safely, and carried away. ‘Then | 


‘under the river it was necessary to find some way | 





Profile of the Tunnel, 


Every one knows that he can hold upa column 


rise, and the longer will be the part of the tube 


‘Now, if one could puta fly in the dry leg of the 
tube and stop the end of it, the water would be 


‘This {8 the principle on which compressed air 
has long been used in deep foundations and other 
At the St. Clatr Tunnel the dry 
leg of the tube was the tunnel; the wet leg was 


and his own professional reputation. 


It was decided to do the work inalde of ateel | 
tubes, called shields, which should be pushed 


It must be remembered that in all of this descrip- 
tion 1 epeak of one-half of the tunnel. It was 
built from the United States side and from the 
, Canadian side, simultaneously, and the work at 


-| guard against accident there were two sets of air 
compressors at each end of the tunnel. If the sup- 


"They could push with a force of three thousand | ply of air had failed for a moment the water 
tunacl flowsa swift river, forty feet deep. Between | tons—a power sufficient to lift up bodily 8 iarge | 


the tunnel and the water Is from fifteen to twenty | ocean steamship. This tremendous power was 


would have rushed in and drowned the men. 
Besides the air-compressing plant, machinery | 
rovided for pumping out any water | 

that drained Into the tunvel during the work, and 








came out loaded with clay. 
It happened repeatedly that the shields, as they 


‘This was all very simple so long as the work | were forced forward, entered pockets of gravel or 


t | quicksand going deep down into the blue clay. 
Then the air would escape through the loose 
material, and the 
water would be- 
gin to flow in. 

Generally this 
could be stopped 
soon by increas- 
Ing the quantity 
of air pumped 
in, but not always. Sometimes the air blew out 
through the bottom of the river so fast that the air 
pumps could not keep up pressure enough to stop 
- | the flow of water. 

More than once it ecemed as If the tunnel would 
be flooded in spite of all that could be done, but 
luckily the engineers were always able, by plaster. 
ing over the face of the gravel with clay, and by 
working the air-compressors up to a pressure of 
as much as forty pounds to the square Inch, to 
hold back the water long enough to get the shield 
| through the loose gravel into the clay beyond. 

On the thirticth day of August, 1890, the shicld 
from the United States shore met that from Can- 
ada, under the middie of the river. This was just 
one year after they started on thelr strange jour- 
neys; and I do not believe that Mende, on the 
Fourth of July, 1883, was happler or more thankful 
than was the chief engineer of the St. Clair Tunnel | 
on this August day. H.G. Prout. | 
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it 


———_+e+—___ 
HE RAISED THE BID. 


“1 wonder why it is,” asked a physician, the 
other day, “that nothing so surely provokega laugh 


ahead as the work advanced, and to tine the tunnel 


asa fall? 1 have noticed it on the stage as well as 


ics” are becoming a feature in school life, it may 
not be amiss to ask the readers of The Com- 
panion to look for a little while into the far 
off past, to compare the writing materials of 
the ancient Romans with the elegant station. 
ery of our time, to Jearn on what Cresar 
wrote his warlike “Commentaries,” Cicero 
his eloquent speeches and charming letters, 
and Virgil his etory of the triale of Zneas. 

‘The materials used as paper were of three 
kinds: the rind of a plant or tree called 
papyrus, parchment made of skins, and 
wooden tablets covered with wax. 

‘The papyrus plant grew in swampy places, 
and was especially common in the valley of 
the Nile. The Romane called the inner rind 

or coat of the stem of this plant liber, “book.” 
Pieces of the thin rind were wetted and then joined 
together; a layer of the pieces was placed on a 
board and a cross layer put over it; these layers 
were pressed together and afterwards exposed to 
the hot Egyptian eun. The paper was then ready 
for use, but when a finer etyle was desired, the 
sheet was rubbed with the tooth of some animal, 
which rendered it smooth and glossy. 

‘Thetr sheets were about ten inches long and 
from three to twelve inches wide. At first an au- 
thor or scribe of any kind wrote upon the sheets 
and pasted them together at the sides in regular 
order, but after a time long rolls of sheets already 
pasted together were sold. Sometimes book oc 
cupied ehttets pasted together which stretched fifty 
yards. Some rolls of papyrus sheets nearly Afty 
yards in length are now preserved In one or two 
museums in Europe. 

‘When a book was finished, a stick was fastened 
to the last sheet and all the sheets were rolled to- 
gether In a way similar to that in which we roll our 
maps. The name of the book was written in red 
ink ona piece of papyrus which was attached to 
the roll. Sometimes the author’s portrait was 
placed on the first sheet. 

'To give some Idea of the antiquity of thie kind 
of paper, it may be added that it was in use long 
before the year 484 B.C. 

Belonging to a period quite as ancient was the 
second kind of paper, that made from the skins of 

heep and goats and called membrana, parchment. 
The hatr was taken off and the skin was made 
smooth by the use of pumice. A remarkable fact 
in connection with writing on parchment was that 
the ancients often used the same piece twice or 
even three times. They did this by rubbing or 
washing the writing off. Such parchment was 
called patimpsest, which means “acraped again.” 

In 1816, a famous scholar, Niebuhr, found a man 
‘uscript containing the writings of St. Jerome. His 
practised eye detected evidences of an older writ- 
ing, and by the use of some chemical preparation, 
he brought out the work of a celebrated Roman 
author. Writings of well-known ancient authors 
were found under portions of the Old Testament. 

The third kind of writing material was the waxen 
tablet, which the Romans used for almost any pur 
pose, but chiefly in writing letters and making 
notes, and by schvol-boys for writing exercizes or 
working out problems. The writer once saw 
photograph of a terra-cotta figure representing & 
Roman Jad with a tablet in hand, looking mourn- 
fully upward, as if appealing to his heathen gods 
to help him with his knotty “sum.” 

‘The tablets were made of wood, generally beech 
or fir, sometimes citron-wood, covered with wax. 
‘There were several sizes, none of them very large, 
one kind, called pugillares, emall enough to be held 
in a partly-closed hand. 

‘The Romans took the wood, cut and polished !t 8 
little and then smeared wax on one side. In order 
to prevent the wax of one piece from rubbing 








| against that of the other when they fastened two 


pleces together with wire, they left a rim around 
the wood. The wire fastening the backs of the 
tablets served as a hinge. 

When a writer had finished his letter, he placed 
the tablets together, bound them with a strong 





string, tied this into a knot, placed wax upon the 
knot and stamped it with his signet ring. Here @ 
curious fact may be mentioned. Many of the 
Romans were either too lazy or else too indus: 


each end was entirely Independent of that at the 


hi ON : 
with rings of cast iron as fast ae the shlelds went | the street. Now there is nothing tntrinsteally 


other, until the headings met under the middle of 


forward. In this way the danger of collapse of | the river. 
the tunnel would be avoided, and it would be prac: 


_funny about a person falling down, since it Is cer- 
tain to inflict a jar on the nervous eyetem and may 


trioualy occupied in war or speech-making to write 
their own letters; so their secretarles, who were 
nearly always slaves or freedmen, wrote for them, 





A brick partition, eight feet thick, was bullt in | result in permanent injury.” 


“q will explain the mystery,” sald his friend. “A 
fall arouses laughter because it is unexpected and | stamp of the slgnet ring. 
therefore’ ludicrous. Tf a man could descend to| Letters began in this way: “M. Tullius Cicero to 
the pavement slowly, asa feather floats downward, C. Jullus Cesar, greeting.” The shortest letter 
there would be time for the mind to prepare for the perhaps of ancient times was the one written by 
shock, and the clement of the ludicrous would dis- , Cesar to his Heutenant Cicero, brother of the orn. 
appear.” | tor, when Cicero was besieged by the Gauls. It 
‘This 1s true of all humor: unpremeditated or un-| was written in Greek, and the translation {6 
conacious wit being always most keenly enjoyed. | “Cesar to Cicero: Expect help.” 
‘An apt Illustration of this princlple occurred dur. | Now, as you have learned what the Romans used 
ing an auction sale in one of our large cities, as paper, the next matter fs to tell you what kind 


tically finished as fast as it was dug. the tunnel just where it passed below the edge of 

But to keep the water or soft material from flow- | the river. This was to hold the air in the tunnel. 
ing in at the open front of the tube was another | The air was pumped in through tubes bullt in the 
thing. How that was done will be told later. brick partition, and the pressure was always kept 


‘One shiek was started in from the Michigan side | up to the point where It balanced the weight of the 
and one from the Canadian side. Each of them | water overhead. : 


was a tube twenty-one feet and eix inches in diam-| It will be understood that the deeper one goes, 


eter, and fifteen feet, three Inches long. It was | and the higher the column of water, th 
ce , the greater the 
made of steel plates one inch thick. The plates at | air pressure that must he carried. = 


the forward end of the tube were sharpened to a| The men, mules and cla; 
* clay cars went in and out of 
cutting edge all around the circumference. that part of the tunnel which was filled with com- 


‘and as it was not the custom to sign names to let- 
ters, the only signature that letters had was this 
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of ink they had. When they used paper made 
from papyrus, they wrote with ink composed of 
lampblack and gun. With parchment, they used 
4 mixture of gum and oak-galls. Sometimes they 
made an Ink by bolling and straining the drege of 
wine. It is said that occasionally they used as ink 
the black flutd emitted by the cuttle-ftsh, 

That the ink was of excellent quality and very 
lasting we know from the fact that even to this 
day on certain fragments of ancient Egyptian 
Papyri the writing is legible. In addition to the 
commonly used black ink; the Romans had red, 
green and purple ink. The emperors wrote their 
names with a costly red ink which all others were 
forbidden to use. There was also invisible or 
sympathetic ink which would appear only when 
heat was applied or some chemical preparation 
was poured upon the. paper. 

A Roman author (Ovid) tells us that people occa. 
sionally wrote with fresh milk, and that the char. 
acters could be seen only when coal-dust was 
sprinkled upon the paper. Single and double ink. 
stands, the latter for ink of two kinds, some round 
in shape, others hexagonal, with covers, were 
found at Pompeil. 

All the stationery needed by a writer has now 
been mentioned except the pen and pencil. With 
the papyrus and with parchment the pen used was 
called calamus, a reed of nearly the same shape as 
our old-time quill pen. It was split like our pens, 
and so had the name “cloven-footed.” Certain 
Aslatic peoples use this reed even now. 

With the waxcn tablets a sharp tron instrument. 
called stilus was in uee. One end was sharpened 
for scratching on the wax; the other end was flat, 
and was used as an eraser. Erasing was per. 
formed by smoothing the wax and thus rendering 
it capable of receiving new impressions. 

When a writer desired to draw lines on parch. 
ment, he used a leaden plummet, made out of a 
small round plate. This served as a pencil and 
ruler. 

it may be Interesting next to consider how the 
ancients sent their letters and other mail-matter. 
There were no post-oflices or post-routes. Under 
the Empire there was a aystem of couriers, but they 
carried only state despatches. When a person 
wrote to a friend, he had to send his letter by a 
special messenger or by some friend who hap- 
pened to be going in the desired direction. In the 
former case, when a man in Rome wished to write 
toa friend in Greece, he had of course to pay his 
messenger’s expenses. Naturally, therefore, only 
the well-to-do could afford the Juxury of letter. 
writing. Poor people wrote no setters at all if taney 
had to be sent to a distance. 

On the walls of a house in Pompeii, Doctor Rich 
tells ux, was found the picture of a letter folded 
and sealed, with the directions. Near this picture 
were representations of the pens and pencils of 
the old times. These pictures and others found 
there have thrown a wonderful light upon the sub. 
ject of Roman stationery. 
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For the Companion. 


LOST AMONG BUBBLES. 


While spending a few weeks shooting in Labra- 
dor early in a recent autumn, I had an adventure 
which was so singular that I am sure the like of it 
has never come within the experience of any one 
else. 

Iwas living at the house of a fisherman who had a 
little hut among the rocks at the footof a great cliff. 
From this place I could pass, at low tide, to the 
cast or west of the cottage for a considerable dis. 
tance along the cuast. 

The coast was a series of bights or coves, all 
open to the ocean, but nearly every one sheltered 
atthe sides by a long reef of rocks which ran far 
out into the sea. The point always protected the 
cove, and made it amooth when the wind blew up 
or down the coast. 

During such a gale myriads of sea-birds aeek the 
sheltered side of the reef and dive for small uni- 
valves which cling to the rocks, 

One morning I took my dog to a cove which I 
knew would contain many sea-birds. It was sur- 
rounded, save for the front, by high cliffs, and at 
one side a high ridge of rock ran out into the 
It was blowing a gale, and throngs of ducks floated 
under the lee side of this point, as the water there 
‘Was smooth. 

As I lay on one of the shelves of this reef, I 
Noticed that a constant stream of foam passed 
across from the windward side of the point, where 
the sea was chafing and churning against the 
rocks, to the little cup-shaped cove beyond. 

Great masses of this foam, lighter than thistle. 
down, bad already gathered in the shelter; and as 
a flaw from the gale touched it, the mass quivered 
from end to end. 

What a mass it was! I could hardly belleve my 
eyes as | stood among the rocks and looked across 
at it. It was probably about an acre and a half in 
area and how deep I could not tell, though I was 
sure that it must have been forty feet deep well 
back In the cove, and not less than ten fect any- 
where. 

The mass was not white, but yellowish, though 
whenever the sun burst through the scudding 
clouds the bubbles all along the top gleamed in 
rainbow colors. Still more foam came drifting 
Across the reef, settling on the top and rolling 
along to tind a level. 

Great masses of foam like this are very com- 
mon in the far north. They disappear in a few 
hours after the storm which causes them, leay- 
ing nothing but a soft, greasy paste on the rocks. 
Itwas pretty generally believed at one time that 
Meerschaum or sea-foam pipes were nade from 
this matter. 

This great, unstable, quivering mass had un 
unaccountable fascination for me. T was seized 
with a atrong desire to go down and Into it; and 
that was just what J did, leaving my dog beside my 
gun on a small patch of sand. 

‘Now as I have said, the cove into which this froth 
was heaped was closed round with straight cliffs 
except for a little opening in front through which 





jtan no risk of suffocation in 





the sea ran gurgilng in a narrow channel. 
to jump across this channel; and then I found 
eight or ten square feet of bure beach, from which 
the foam rose «lantingly backward. The bubbles 
Were of all sizes, some of them being uo larger 
than a grain of shot, some of them more than an 
inch In diameter. 

The dog jumped across to where I stood and 
looked Into my face, wondering what 1 was about. 
Lordered him back, and he turned away very un. 
willingly. 

1 Aret thrust my hands and arms into the hoap, 
and it became nothing in my grasp. Of course sil 
the bubbles had air in them, and I was sure that T 


plunging into the 


Thad 





mags. 


Ducking my head I went in, under a masa fully 
forty feet high, advancing carefully lest there 





A Great Mass of Bubbles. 


should be holes or rocks in the way. It seemed to 
me as If I was moving the whole mass in the cove, 
and very likely I was. 

I put the bubbles away from my face, and 
opened my eyes; before the foam closed down 
again I noticed a faint light. But my attempt at 
breathing was not comfortable. When I inhaled, 
a number of bubbles went into my mouth and 
broke there, but the air they contained was pure, 
and went into my lungs. 

Tthen found it best to hold my hand across my 
mouth, straining the air between my fingers. As 
I drew in my breath many bubbles pressed againat 
my hand, and I could feel the tiny, soft explosions. 

I had walked thirty or forty paces when I 
shouted again and again. My voice seemed very 
low, but I could hear a million bubbles quivering 
round me and above me. Wherever I was sure 
the ground was level, I walked on rapidly, fling. 
ing my arms about me. 

But in spite of the air in the bubbles, the senea- 
tions I experienced were not agreeable, and a 
dull pain came into my head. The light I had no- 
ticed on opening my eyes was dimmer, and I sup- 
posed I was near the cliff at the back of the cov 
So I turned about to go back, having had my very 
novel experience, and taking, as near as I could 
judge, the way by which I had come. 
Walking as rapidly as possible for three 
or four minutes, I supposed that I must be 
close to the spot where I had entered. 
But evidently I was not, for the hard face 
of the cliff stopped me. 

Then I turned and walked along the edge 
of the cliff towards the opening; but pres- 
ently a great rock rose in my way. In my 
confusion and groping to feel for the cliff 
1 inhaled numerous bubbles, so that a salt, 
slimy paste began to form in my mouth. 
It did not take me long to realize that I 
had lost my way, and that my predicament 
was one not to be envied. 

So, with my left hand over my mouth 
and my right extended, I crossed and 
moved in every direction that I thought 
Mkely to bring me out. Several times 1 
fell by stumbling against large stones, and 
my knees and arms were badly bruised. 
The pain in my head, meantime, grew 
worse, and there was a strange buzzing in 
my ears. 

‘After I had been In the place about 
fifteen minutes, the weariness grew so 
great that I was obliged to sit upon astone. 
Tnow thrashed the pressing bubbles from 
my face with both my hands and found 
some relief in the larger quantity of air 
that I was able to inhale. 

But how was I to get out of it? It was 
ouly too certain that {f I found the place 
of egress it could only be by accident. 

What were they saying, all those thousands of 








| dog. 1 nerved myself for another trial, counting | 

' my chances of success. Alas, they were small! 

;_ The thought came burning through me, Would it 

| Rot be awful to die in this way? After a time the | 
storm would cease and the foam would not drift | 
across. My body would be found there, anil the 
people never could guess the cause of my death. 

J stumbled on and on, and, as usual, went against 
the cif. Turning again, I set out in the opposite 
direction, becoming more confused all the while. 

My heart was beginning to sink and 1 longed to 
le down, with this vast covering above me, and 
goto sleep. Nevertheless I stumbled on and on, 
not knowing whither. Then my foot touched 

; Something soft, which moved. Then the thing, 
| Whatover It was, rose and touched me upon the 
jody. Then it barked. It wax my dog. 

| The dear brute jumped about in the wildest ex. 











| citement, continually darting away from me and | 

then returning. Stooping, I laid my hand upon | 
the dog's neck, and sail as loudly as 1 could, 
“Home, Jack! On, boy!” 

This was just what he needed. He cet off at 
once at a rapid walk, 1 still feeling bim with my 
hand. He led me, as it seemed, by the most 
devious ways, around great rocks, gently across 
great holes, over level places, till it seemed to me 
as if I had travelled miles. 

Then a great fiash came upon my eyes. It wae 
the honest light of day, and I was saved. 


EpMunp CoLtins. 
——+9 
For the Companion. 


GENERAL VON MOLTKE. 


Count Hellmuth Carl Bernhard von Moltke was 
born at Parchim, in Mecklenburg, Germany, on 
the twenty-sixth of October, 1800. He ts now, 
therefore, in his ninety-first year. 

His parents having removed in his early boy- 
hood to the province, then Danish, of Holstein, he 
studied military tactics at Copenhagen. In Is 

i he entered the Prussian Army. He soon became 











prominent as an officer, but was not famous until 


student part. He has not troubled himeelf with 
details of execution. He has never given much 
Attention to discipline or routine; but after consid: 
ering how many men, how many divisions, how 
many guns he hud, and after examining the 
strength and position of the enemy and the nature 
of the ground befure him, has formed hie plan of 
Vattle and left the rest to his officers. 

The plan ts always flexible, and ends with the 
one sentence that embodies the policy of his life. 
time: “Here ts the plan for to-morrow; but in case 
the enemy 1 not there, seek him and fight him 
where you find him.” 


Its thie quality in his character that has brought 


| him his success—the faculty of making his plans 


According to the best military strategie rules, but 
never letting them bind him down to bis harm. 

Often it is a cruel policy; for Count Moltke plays 
at war as one plays at chess, throwing away a 
thousand men to open a passage for a charge, as 
carelessly us one throws away a pawn to open the 
way for a queen. 

‘Though the aged general lives now alone, a wid- 
ower, In the beautiful building erected for the 
superior officers at Berlin, his life is as almple as 
it was when he wasa lieutenant. 

Such a life, lved in the midst of all the etiquette 
and form of the Imperial court, could not fall to 
give rise to many anecdotes. Ie seldom thinks of 
driving in anything but a cab, unless some one puts 

im Into an Imperial carriage; and he often walks 
in preference to driving at all. 

Each morning of his life he makes his own coffec, 
as he has done for nearly three-quarters of a cen. 
tury; and for him there ia no greater pleasure than 
to have some congenial spirit come In to breakfast” 
and praise the flavor of the coffee. 

The night before the battle of Sedan—perhaps 
the most momentous fight of modern times—he 
played his regular game of whist as he did on the 
night before that, and has practically done every 
evening since. All that afternoon he had been 
planning something that was to demolish one anny 
or the other on the morrow. 

To-day the coffee is not as good as It used to ‘be; 
and were it uot that Count Moltke makes It, the 
congenial friend might privately express the opin- 
ion that he had had better. In like manner the 
game of whist lags of an evening now, because 
the old general sometimes goes off into a nap. 

People eay “he is growing old,” and yet he 
walked @ year ago, in the middle of winter, among 
the generals and noblemen who followed the Em. 
press Augusta to her grave, and stood out one of 
the tallest and almost the straightest of them all. 

All his active military positions have been given 
up within the last two or three years—the com. 
mand of the German Army among them—and he 
now employs his time in writing his memoirs aud 
in attending to his duties as a member of the 
Reichstag, or Imperial Parliament. 

Day after day one may see him in a public cab 
on bis way to his seat in the Chamber. At the 
closing of the session a year ago, after cheering 
the Emperor, the three hundred and ninety-xeven 
Representatives of the German Empire gave 
Count Moltke three long cheers as their “oldest 
and most respected membe 














J. H. SEARS. 
08 
BAD WORDS. 


Boys alone can puta stop to the practice of using 
bad language out of school; the teacher cannot 
know what his scholars say tn the ball-fleld or 
the streets. Parents cannot know for the ame 
reason, and least of all mothers, who 
would be most shocked by improper words, 
and could do most to prevent their utter. 
ance. 

There ts one power only that can put 
down low talk in a playground, and that 
1g the public opinion of the school. 

But that can do it! There is nothing 
boys fear so much as the disapproval of 
their echool-mates, particularly if it Is ex- 
pressed in a mode which conveys contempt. 

It is a curious thing that the boys who 
are most likely to use bad words are most 
susceptible to thie kind of influence. They 
are pretty sure to be weak characters, with 
much vanity in thelr composition, and 
therefore more likely to be afraid of the 
opinion of others than of falling in their 
own esteem. 

Unfortunately, many boys, otherwise 
pretty good, are slow to perceive either 
the evil or the disgrace of using bad lan. 
guage, and are apt to regard the practice 
as a etgn of a sort of courage that takes no 
note of trifles. Others feel the need of 
eking out their short supply of words by 
exclamutions more or less violent or in- 
decorous. 

An Eton boy, in describing recently the 
ideal Etonian, remarke that he must have 
courage, truth, self-reliance, tact and res. 
olution, but need notmake his conversation 
atall times “fit for the Ladies’ Pictorial. 

Kton is not the only school where a 
notion of this kind prevails. No matter what 





Y cl Kt ith the campaign | inexperlenced boys may think about It, all reflec. 
bubbles, that pressed around and above me, 40 | the series of wars which began wit 
toft, #0 evasive, but 20 persistent ani so numer- | of Prussia and Austria against Denmark, growing | tive men, accustomed to trace effects to cuuses, 


ous? For there came into my ears the strangest 
din of small sounds that the ear of mortal ever 


heard. 
Sometimes it was lke the crying music that you 


out of the Schleswig-Holatein dispute in 1864, 
‘There, as chief of staff of the Prusslan Army, he 

proposed a plan for the capture of the bastions of 

Alsen, which was so daring that not even his own | 


know that bad words are most closely related wo 
bad conduct. 

Itis surprising how ensily and quickly the cus. 
tom of using bad language can fall into disuse, If 


y Y . However, the | there are only a few’boys who hate and despice ft. 
rina sea-shell; again, It seemed as {fa myriad | staff would at first support him . y 
wilseuacere whispering mockerles in resentment * plan was tried, and succeeded, and it virtually | A single boy has brought it about in a large 


of my intrusion upon their domain. I flung up my 
hands and dispersed the crowding tormentors, 
butthey settled down upon me immediately. 
Though my senses were becoming «ull and be- 
numbed, it was very clear to me that my situation 
was serious: It occurred to me that some of the 
coast people might have dropped around this way 
and that, having seen my dog and gun, they would 
make search for me. So once more I cried out. 


' ended the war. 
‘The Prussian victories In the war of 1866 with 
Austria and Bavaria, and in the war with France | 
in 1870-71, were the reault of Von Moltke’s strategy. 
He formed the plans and saw them carried out, | 
and to him, morethan to any other one man, belongs 
the credit for the success of the military opera. 

tions, 
He ts a singular personality, unconsciously at- 





school. 

The reform does not take place in a day, nor in a 
month, but one after another the boys catch the 
better feeling, perceive the beauty of decorum, 
and soon he who uses vulgar words Is either excep- 
tionally reckless or a new scholar. 

We are very well aware that boys do not like to 
be preached to on this subject, and therefore make 
our sermon short. We merely remark, in conclu- 


As before, the sound seemed nothing, though it | tracting attention wherever he goes. Large and | sion, that the use of language either violent or 


made the mags all about me quiver and tremble 
violently. There was no human voice In response; 
but once J thought I heard the faint barking of my 


(rr 


he looks what he is—a student. | 





That has been his work in the army alwaye—the | 


tall, with a smooth, Intellectual, unsoldierlike face, | improper 1s not a sign of strength, courage, or 


independence. On the contrary, it is an unmis 
takable sign of weakness, ignorance and vulgarity, 
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moss. 


Observe the moss clinging to old boards. What does 
it feed upon? 

Is the same moss found on trees? 

Do its roots reach the tree's sap? 

Does it have flowers and seeds ? 

Note its changed appearance after a shower. 

Does it serve any purpose in Nature? 


Si 


For the Companion. 
THE MILKY WAY. 


Over the Milky Way, 

Oyen tent Hindoos sald, 
Unseen by light of day, 

‘To Swarga go the dead. 

Along its yleaming reach, 
Between th’ ethereal poles, 
When Yama calls them, each 
Must tread the Bridge of Souls. 


Over the Milky Way, 

Sang Grecian pocts old, 
‘Once, driven far astray, 

‘Tbe Sun's red chariot rolled. 
‘And each Olymplau god 
That same wild path above 
‘With wingéd sandals trod 
Up to the throne of Jove. 


Over the Milky Way, 

‘The Northmen tell with pride, 
‘As ray meets answering ray 
Sulahinid met bis bride. 
Lonely in heaven afar, 

is love's resistless might 
Built out, with star on star, 
‘That viaduct of light. 


Over the Milky Way 

Our later fancy runs 
With Sclence’ elf at play 
‘Among its maze of suns, 
Where reason can divine, 
Ag sages wisely guess, 
‘Those thicker orbs outline 
‘The cosmic wilderness. 


Remoteness infinite, 

Where sight its course may urge, 

‘Where thought may fearless flit, s 
‘And touch creation’s verge! 

But swifter faith o’erleaps 

‘The farness of the spheres 

‘To where God's splendor sweeps 

‘Thro’ all th’ eternal years. 


His love yon pathway high 
Built to life's summit land, 
‘And bade this emblem 

‘Tell us, who longing stant 
‘As stars In countless sum 
‘One stream of light prolong 
There Joys so frequent cone 
‘They make one all-day song. 


‘Ah, not In vain for hope, 

‘And not in vain for me, 

That lane up heaven's blue cope 
Trails its white nebula : 

eee the same eyes glow 

‘That looked where Jacob lay, 





follow. Whatever bis need, they could not call 
to him, nor touch him, nor help him. ; 

‘They were the same. ‘The same sunshine fell 
upon the dusty village street along which he ran 
noisily a minute ago. In an instant he had passed 
out of their reach forever. 

‘There is nota friend nora servant nor an ac- 
quaintance whom we neglect to-day, who some- 
time may not turn to us Seth’s white, accusing 
face. ‘The pale lips will be silent. But a voice 
will speak for them. Some of the words of the 
Master will make themselves felt. “Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it 


not to Me.” 
—_—_—_+or——_ 


TAMING A TARTAR. 


‘A gentleman who was travelling in Russia upon 
ccientitic pursuits found himself obliged! vo subslst 
cimost entirely upon what he could shoot. ‘One 
vnornlng he had been out early in searel of Bam 
nnd not having found anything, was about retuol 
ing to his camp, when he heard some one calling 
tohim in Russian. ‘The xpeaker turned out te ve 
rather smartlooking Tartar, who was standing 
Ina big flat cart, with a troika of capltal horses 
before him. He was asking the gentleman to mke 
f eeat in his cart, assuring him that he, too, We & 
sporteman, and would take him to 2 place where 
game abounded, and bring him back safely before 
nightfall. Rather doubtlngly the gentleman finally 
got into the cart, and was driven rapidly away: 


“After a verst or two,” he aay, “T began to Gnd 
ta et tend was no Braggart, for ina short tine 
that my jagged several hares and a few qual. Fis 
Signt'was marvellous, He pointed far in advance, 
sgt a Lo, a hare! We hiatened in that diver 
and sald “Ttier a tramp of une or two hundred 
yards, cure enough, up started a hare from the 
very spot. 

"TY SbOt ow the object of the Tartar's morning 
drive wae revealed. Ona hillside near us 
Ghignty flock of sheep. Diamounting and 
Ing. his shoes, the man plunged iv among them, 
ing, his rimuch Inbor secured four or five fat an 
and tnd got them into hixcart. These he carried 
mah 'us toa neighboring village, where they were 
peddled out piecemeal to the natives, the whole 
peeration of siiughtering, skinuing and cutting up 
pee re carried out at a atone trench hard by: 

et fuch time was consumed by this work. Anx: 
fous to get back to my quarters, 1 suggested fe 
jouep tothe Tartar, when he coolly informed me 
That ‘had better make up my mind to pass the 
hight at bis houze at J— naming a village of 
meee half-dozen houses, at which a horrible mur- 
Ser had occurred some montha previously. 

Itinay have been the memory of this murder, 
or it may have been his ghastly handiness with the 
Cltther’s knife, that made me resolve J would not 

utchere, T reminded him of his promise. | All 
fo Uatisfaction T could get was that if 1 wanted to 
ck 1 must walk. 

DHT know In which direction my camp tn 

Yea, out yonder, over that low ling of hills. 
sith laugh, and the assurance that the camp was 

pian exnetly opposite direction Increased wy #us: 



































‘And the same glad wings £0 
‘Over the Milky Way. 
THERON BROWS. 


—_—_+o—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
GONE. 


Seth Smith was a tall, slender lad, son of the 


Widow Smith who did the washing for any | ; 


strangers that might stop at the village hotel. | 
‘Ten minutes earlier on that pleasant morning 
Seth went down the street, whooping and calling | 
to people whoin he knew, but no one turned to 
listen, or to answer him. 

Now he was quite still and silent, but the pass- 
ers-by gathered about him, awe-struck. 

His eyes were closed and his lips were white, 
but it was the same hungry, poor boy whom they 
had always known, ‘There were the worn, 
patched clothes, the bare feet, frostbitten and 
bleeding. The innkeeper's wife, a stout old 
woman, suddenly stooped and covered them ten- 
derly. 

«] might often have given him old shoes easily 
enough,” she said to herself, turning away. 

“He was @ willing, kind boy,” said another 
woman. “He worked hard for his mother. 
Many’s the time, too, he brought my little Peter 
safe home.’ She remembered that she had often 
thought of giving him some decent clothes, but 
had put it off. 

The village teacher passed, on his way from 
school, and stopped where Seth lay on the porch 
of the inn. 

“Who is it? Seth!" he said, peering down at 
the quiet hoyish face. It was full of accusations 
against him. 

His heart seemed to stand still for a moment. 
He had noticed for years that this boy was quick- 
witted and eager to learn, but he worked all day, 
‘and could not come to the school. The master, 
ina vague way, had intended some time to give 
lim lessons at night, to make a man of bim. 

He never had done it. He never would do it 
now. So he thought as he walked home with a 
heavy sickness at heart. : 

The young minister came hurrying down the 
street. He, too, stopped. 

“Seth ?” he said. “The Widow Smith’s hoy ?” 

‘The minister was always # busy man, with all 
of his flock to look after. He had noticed this 
lad only as a merry fellow who never came to 
church, probably for lack of decent clothes and a 
little kinJly encouragement. He had meant to 
speak to him as he met him, to tell him of the 
one Friend who is better than all others, and to 
give the lad a word of kindness and of help. 

He had not done it. A great horror seized on 
the young man as he stood looking down at the 
boy's pale face. 

Did he know of Jesus? Where was he now ? 

‘Wherever Seth had gone, these old friends who 






piclons of my duondam frlend, as 1 knew hé must 
e lying. 

.X ioment’s consideration showed me that a 
walk at this hour would end probably in a night 
Miithe steppe, ut the mercy of this man or any 










taeties’ He had no flrearms, and sat on the ed 
ofthe cart. Thad my gun, and sat behind. 

‘“«] mustered what fittle Russian I knew, a 
him understand that he must keep his promise 
That on ho account would F go to J— that ow 
hametrack was the one on our right, and If he re- 
fused to take it, [ would blow hin off his cart with 








f rough argument, and he seemed 
Kewed. He tried to argue me Into going an- 
Way, and to laugh me out of my suspicions. 
Vie even began to bully. 1 simply watched him, 
repeated my proposals, and sat still, Meanwhile 
the horses were pulled up. 

“Then my friend tried to slip off his seat, and 60 
get out of his awkward position In front of m: 

cies muzzle. Tecocked my gun with a click, an 

rought it in Mne with his back. There was a 
moment's hesitation, and then with a curse he took 
the Fight road at a sulky pace. 

AW that drive 1 never took my eyes off him, 
and never let go ny gun. Gradually he became 
}etter:tempered, and When we were within half 
tule of camp he turned and spoke to me, saying 
that nothing should make him go further. 

“So, satiated that I could now get home in safety, 
and taking with me the amall amount of game 
Which I had shot, I took leave of the Tartar, glad 
Inileed to get off 80 well.” 





—_—_+o—__—_ 


EDIBLE DOGS. 


‘Almost at the same time that the Sioux braves 
were partaking of a dog feast not far from Pine 
Ridge, certain English Lon virants were testing the 
merits of the flesh of the Chinese edible dog, and 
pronouncing him a very good dog Indeed. Their 
verdict was quite different from that of the French 
people who were forced to eat the flesh of dogs 
during the siege of Paris, and who all agreed that 
it was thoroughly detestable. 


The difference, however, ix easily explained by 
the culinary authorities who have taken the matter 
up. It Hes wholly in the character of the food upon 
which the dog has subsisted. 

‘The Chinese edible dog is destined from the be- 
ginning for the table. Like the edible “rat” of 
the same country, he Is fed mainly upon vegetable 
food, which Is often delicately prepared and spe- 
cially devised in order to give the dog’s flesh a 
peculiar favor and aroma, 

he result is something quite different from thi 
fechvof the ordinary dog of the Western w nu 
which feeds generally ina very miscellaneous way, 
aud never with a view to the suitability of his flesh 
for human consumptlon; 

ne genuine Chinese edible dog is known by his 
viulshbivek tongue, whieh Is a peculiar mark tl 
his variety. In his Infancy and early youth the 
dog's tongue is red; and upon reaching maturity 
and the edible age It suddenly becomes black, 
sometimes within f single fortnight. ; 

nother peculiarity of this dog is his lack of th 
parking faculty. Itieeald thar the dog can Sark, 
and on occasions does so; but these occasions are 
Fare. “Ordinarily he ja entirely taciturn, 

Many experiments, most of them unwilll 
mate eititdne ech of doge during the Parle siege. 
Newfoundlands and St. Bernards were preferred 
under a mistaken Impression that ther would prove 

e I an other varieties. 
Be detestable in all eases Herc They prove ty 
i related by several persons who 
through this siege that the dogs seemed to elaware 
that they were being considered for culinary uses. 

“My dog Marlys,” says M. Fulbert-Dumonteil, a 
writer who has deseribed the events of the siege 

‘was perfeetly aware that the sword or the cleaver 























had known aud neglected him so long, could not | 


of Damocles was suspended above hi 
Se et hched Howe hefore ane, made Nimeol? | 
Appear vy little and as emaciated as he could, and 


regarded me with a supplicating air which seemed 


‘0 master! Can't you eee how lean J am? If 
mamnew how terribly tough T am?” 
yeu ared him; but toward the end of the siege 
he trae wtolen from me, and undoubtedly eatey he 
he ran twas the way my poor Marius died for nis 
country.” 


—_———_+o—_—_— 
For the Companion. 


“mY GOOD FRIEND DEATH. 
[Inscribed to the honored memory of David A. Wasson.) 





‘A touching incident occurred on the day preceding 
Mr. D. A. Wasson's death. ‘The patient old man had 
MP growing weaker and weaker, the vigorous or” 
seitution he i nerited from sturdy ancestors with dim 
Suity relaxing its tenacious grasp upon life oven after 
years of Illness, and with a sigh of ineffable weariness 
yen a to his wife: “Have you seen my good friend 
pe ath anywhere about here? If you see him tell him. 
Deowil be very welcome.” The next day” bis “good 
friend” came.—Boston Letter. 


“See you bis face, dear Wife, the good, old friend 
‘Who helps the weary on their journeying way? 
Binquiet steps draw pear, I think, to-day, 

Ani viiis, Indeed, shall be of pain the end; 

When his strong arm ‘he graciously shall lend 
‘Through what vast wonder-reglout all we stray, 
Where he is King, and none can say him nay s 

shalt his triumph share as on we wend ? 


So spake he. Night bent low to wateh his bed 
pgpake he. Dyea Sad winds called round the place 
For vhat "good friend 
‘slow 
To him who waited. But when morning shed 
‘On him the glory of her radiant face 
Bain light to light Death led him, glad to go. 


‘LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTOS. 








‘whose coming seemed 80 


LINCOLN AND HIS CRITIC. 


The language used by President Lincoln has, in 
aome cases, become classic and memotable, chiefly 
for the reason that he conveyed his meaning in the 
simplest and most direct way. That he knew what 
would appeal to the multitude rather than scholars, 
fe plain from an ineident degeribed in an aecount 
of life at the White House, by William O. Stoddard, 
one of his private secretaries. 


‘The President had been writing something, and 
hail in his hand several sheets of foolscap paper. 

“sit down,” he said. “I can always tell more 
about a thing after I've heard it read aloud, and 
abow how i sounds. Just the reading of it to 
elf doesn’t answer as well.” 
Do you wish me to rend It to you?” 
No, no; Pil read it myself. “What 1 want te an 
audience,’ Nothing sounds the enme when there 
fant anybody to hear it, and find fault with tt.” 

“] don't know, Mr. President, that I should care 
to criticise anything you had written~ 

“Fes, you will. Everybody clee will. Tt's just 
what I’ want you to do. Sit still, now, and you'll 
make as much of an audience as I care for.” 

the manuscript was long—a letter nominally 
addresseil to some gentleman in IHnois, but really. 
to the country, and to the world. He wns satisfied 
that It was aout what he tended it should be, and 
laughed silently, when, at last, he put It down on 
the table. 

“Now 























s there any criticism that you wanted to 


make? 
“Well, 1 was thinking, of course, it's as nearly 
beyond ‘eriticlam as It well could be—but there's 


| one place —” 


“What's that? Take the paper, and show it to 
me.” 

“Why, Mr; Lincoln, some people will find fault 
with this: ‘Nor must Uncle Sam's web-feet be for- 
gotten. Atal the watery margins they have been 
present, not only on the deep sea, the broad bay, 
The rapid river, but alxo up the narrow, muddy 
hayouland wherever the ground was a little damp, 
they have been and made their tracks.” 

‘The silent laugh of the President became heartily 
audible, as he listened to that bit of criticism. 

“T reckoned It would be some such place as that. 
Pilleave it in, just as it is. I reckon the people’ll 
know what it means.” 

“That's about the only fault 1 can find, but 1 
never saw a web-footed gunboat in my life. 
They're a queer kind of duck.” 

“Some of ‘em did get ashore, though,” and the 
atlent laugh came in again, this time. “Tl leave it 
in, now I know how it’s going to round.” 

Lincoln knew just how that paragraph would 

i ver the 












ring in the ears of millions on millions a! 
country, and he didn’t care for the literary critles, 
here or in Europe. 





—_—o—_—_ 


PROVOKIN' 


Country servants have been the theme of more 
than one humorist, but there are many still unde- 
scribed. One of these said she was willing “to 
oblige” a Boston woman last summer, when the 
second girl was ill, and the distance from the city 
to the country house where the family were stay- 
ing was so great as to render it difficult to get 
servants. The new-comer was a tall and gaunt 
widow, who called herself “Mis’ Gere,” and lived, 
as she said, ‘to Snowfield Corner.” 





She was not very satisfactory In her new post. 
tion, and she had a haphazard way of doing things 
which made tt unsafe to trust her. She would lay 
the table so imperfectly that it would be necessary 
to call for dishes throughout the meal, and if she 
was Temonstrated with, and asked to see that 
everything was on the table before summoning the 
family, her fnvariable reply was: 

“Wal, T did look before'T rung the bell, an’ I 
didn't see anythin’ that wa’n’t there.” 

‘At last it was decided that Mis’ Gere waa worse 
than no maid, and she was accordingly told that 
her services would be dispensed with, a commu- 
nication which she recelyed with the remark, in- 
tolently delivercs ; 

“Wal, I dunno’s I blame ye fer sendin’ me off. 
T shouldn't wanta girl In the house myself aed 
thought was too good for me to eat with.” 
arte lady of the house emiled, but made no reply. 

re waited a moment, and 
Proachful votce, MoMiNNOR Ee, emer 

“1 sh’d think you might ’t least have said some. 
thin’ to that, so’ I could ‘a’ c 
una toi id ‘a’ had an excuse to sarse 
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WOODPECKER'S JUSTICE. 


“A year ago last spring,” writes a correspond. 
ent, “a pair of red-headed woodpeckers deter- 
mined to peck a hole in the boarding under the 
eaves of a house, as woodpeckers often do. The 
owner of the house, not liking such mutilation, 
after repeated efforts succeeded in driving them 
away, and they went to work at once and dug a 
hole tn the nearest tree. 


“When the birds’ home was finished 
nd houge. 
Keeping had begun, the farmer’s boys captured 
e female ns she sat in the nest, and kept her In a 
cage, hoping in that way to catch the male also, 





which had flown away when his mate wa 
h : vas seized. 
Miwo days later he returned with another: wife. 








The boys relented at the sight, ‘They gave Mrs; 
Whe dpseker number, one her liberty, and awalted 
results. 

Ault ctr eurprise the male woodpecker, after 4 
relentless pursult of about six hours, killed her. 
relents’ destroyed the one egg which she had 
Jaid, and continued housekeeping with wife num- 
ber two ae if nothing had happened.” 

‘The tragical story leads our orrespondent to 
ask several questions: Have birds a language, by 
ask ne of which they communicate one with sn, 
miner? If so, did the woodpecker give his wife 
time to explain her absence before rendering judg- 
tinteandt proceeding to execution? 








neut Mhot Mrs. Woodpecker at a great disadvan- 


tage for want of a vocabulary with which to, de- 
tage e the unheard of experience of captivity 

Ia it possible that she was punished for criminal 
coralossness in permitting herself to be captured? 


_——__+o__—_ 


HE MEANT WELL. 


Some weeks ago, Writes a Wieconsin correspond. 
ent of The Companion, a young temperance lec- 
turer, in his travels from town to town, fell in with 
an Indian, who made signs for a ride. He was 
nilowed to get into the buggy, and pretty soon it 
appeared {hat he was intoxicated, 


‘The lecturer, who believed in being Instant tn 
season and out of Beason, began forthwith to labor 
soarhis passenger. He dwelt upon the disgrace 
and death whic! follow the use of liquors, and 
Sound up by entreating him to forsake his cape, 

The Indian did not ‘understand a word 0 the 
exhortation, but judging the lecturer by himeelf, 
thought from his pleading eyes and earnest manner 
that he wanted a drink. Accordingly he drew & 
large, black pottle from under his ‘blanket and 
offered it to the white man. 

Hered iecturer wae eluted, He had made a con. 
vert Sie thought, He tuok the bottle and dashed it 
to the ground, where it flew Into u thousand pieces. 

The Indian could not have been angrier if his 
scalp had been threatened. He sprang from hia 
cealp wiih a tremendous war-whoop, seized the 
sent man by the arms, dragged him to the ground, 
Paiidm in the face, and was reaching for his knife, 
Viten the lecturer ‘managed to break away, and 
ran at his best apeed for the next town, where his 
is were dressed. 

According to his own version of the affair, he 
ineant well but showed a lack of judgment. 








——_—_+e—__——_ 


SPECTACLES. 


‘The period of putting on spectacles Is often long 
deferred by middle-aged people, who “hate to 
seem old,” or dislike confessing to themselves that 
they have reached one of the signiiicant turning 
points of life. People have, however, different 
ways of accepting the Inevitable. One charming 
woman, who has passed this visual mit, declares 
that her comfort is thereby daily Increased. 


“] was always so lazy!” she says. “Neverthe. 
less, I had to do a thousand things 1 hated. Now 
When I go out for an afternoon, I can leave my 
Elasees at home, and so, when I am asked to loo 
ey photographs, try a new crochet stitch, or read 
‘lear Mary Ann’s Inst letter,’ I can refuse with @ 
lear conscience. And it is such a rest of mind and 
saving of tiseue!” 

Anather woman, and a very pretty one, owns to 
abit of tacit deception in wearing her cross. 

“Ytry to put my glasses on with the air of hay. 
Ing always worn ‘tiem, she confesses. “I can’t 
help hoping that peoplé will think me near-sighted 
from childhood.” 

Buta dear old gentleman, who can’t see without 
glusson, netually goes to the length of declaring 
frat he doesn't need them at all. He proves bis 
case by standing at a disiance from print, and 
reading it without difiiculty. 

“There's nothing the matt 
then explains, humorously. 
my arms aren't long enough!” 














x with my eyes," he 
‘The only trouble Is, 
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SHE SAID IT. 


The modern system of advertising makes the 
public famillar with the names, and in some cases, 
with the countenances of inventors and manu- 
facturers; and so strong is the power of assocla- 
tion that, on meeting one of these much-advertized 
persons as a private individual, it is difficult for 
some persons to refrain from asking him instantly 
about the article to which his features seem to be 
only a sort of trade-mark. 


A lady who was making an evening call met a 
man by the name of Brown. who fad invented an 
Improved buttonhole- making attachment for a 
well-known sewing-machine, and whose name 
preceded by a hideous carleature of his face, had 

een omnipresent in the adverticements for some 
time.. He had two charming daughters whom the 
i ty had seen, not long before, and with whom 
£ had been greatly pleased. 

During the entire’ call, she had succeeded in ad- 
dressing Mr. Brown by bis rightful name only by 
great mental exertions, as another word was cou 
stantly trembling on her lips. 

‘At last he rose to go, and with a sigh of relief 
ehe heard his “good evening;” to which ehe re- 
sponded with her sweetest smile, and added, 
“Please renvember me kindly to the Misses Button- 
hole!"” 


—__+o—_—_ 


RESPECTFUL. 


If any reader stands in need of a vacation, and 
doesn’t know exactly how to ask for it, he ts ad- 
vised to study the following model, said to have 
veen written by a young Hindoo to his employer: 


Most EXALTED SIR: It is with the most habit, 
ually devout expressions of my sensitive respect 
that I approach the clemency of your masterful 
position with the self-dipraising utterance of my 
esteem, and the aleo forgotten-by-myself aesur- 
ance that in my own mind f shall be freed from the 
geeumption that T am asking unpardonable dona- 
tions if I assert that I desire a short respite from 
my exertions; Indeed, a fortnight holiday, as T am 
suffering from three boils, as per margin. 1 have 
the honorable delight of subscribing myself your 
exalted reverence’s servitor. 


JANJANBOL PANJAMJAUB- 


+e ——— 


FOR THE WORSE. 


When a cook begins to experiment with new 
rules things are sometimes likely to be “worse 
before they are better,” as the common saying 
goes. At all events, the man below had his joke 
about It. 
“Hello, old boy!” eald Mr. Wicks. “where ’re 
you going now?” 

“ihn going to the hotel to get my dinner,” an- 
awered Mr. Hicks. 
“Indeed! Why don’t you dine at home? T always 
heard that Mre. Hicks was an excellent cook.” 





“AnL-my dear fellow, that was before she 
bought a cook-book,”—Boston Transoript. 


— 
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For the Companion, 


A DISCOVERY. 


Bertha, tn the fleld, one morning, 
Found a tiny stranger maid, 

All among the dandelions, 
Sobbing, trembling, and afraid. 


Whence, we asked, had 
lassle wandered? 
But she could not tell 
her name, 
So I kissed away the tear- 
drops, 
Till the smiles and dim- 
ples came. 


“I guess who she is!” 
cried Bertha, 
“O mamma dear, don’t 
you see, 
You said April erled and 
laughed so, 
"m sure it must be 





For the Companion. 


HOW THE COUNTERPANE 
GOT SMUTTY. 


“Lyady Jane, have you 
been in the ‘fore room’ ?"" 
That was what Grandma 
Higgins sternly demand- 
ed of Aunt Lyddy Jane 
ever so many years ago, 
when she was a little girl. 

‘The Higginses lived in 
a low log-house with two 
rooms. 

There was the great 
kitchen where the brick 
oven was that was large 
enough fora man to crawl 
into, and @ cunning tin 
baker set up before a 
roaring fire in the deep 
fire- place, in both of 
which Grandma Higgins 
did‘all her cooking. That 
was before stoves came 
in fashion. One corner 
of this kitchen was given 
up to the big loom, with 
its stout frame, its great 
yarn beam and cloth- 
beam and treadles and 
Pulleys and harnesses 
and sleys. In this grand- 
mother used to sit on 
a high seat, and click- 
clack! thump-thump! all 
day, weaving long webs 
of linen and woollen for 
gowns and jackets and 
trousers. 

Thore were a cunning 
pair of cards, too, in this 
corner, with which in the 
long evenings she used to 





= 
card wool into “bats” for YP 


spinning, sitting in the 
firelight. hy 

Then there were the 
“swifts,"” the mother- 
wheel with a deep grum 
voice for spinning wool 
and tow, and the baby- 
wheel with a hum like 
that of a bumble-bee for 
spuining the soft flax into 
linen. 

These filled that corner 
full, 

The big round table 
and the “dresser” for the 
Pewter dishes, little chairs 
and big chairs, all with 
bottomsof “basket-stuff,” 
with a “turn-up” bed in 
another corner and the cradle—there was always 
a cradle in the kitchen in those days—made even 
that great room so full that Grandpa Higgins 
used to declare that there wasn't room enough 
“to swing a cat around by the tail.”” 


And I don’t b s—without hurting , Naught; 
come beniete tare wae mite Get out your umbrellas, eurth-folks down below! 


the cat. 

In the “fore room” was the high bedstead with 
its white netted canopy and dimity counterpane. 
This was the company bed. 

Lyddy Jane nor Sam nor Amaziah nor any of 
the other little Higginses were allowed to go into 
this room alone, to even peep into the great 


Ohe Queen 
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didn’t save them from being sent to bed in the 
low chamber without their suppers of musb and 
milk, and threatened with having their mischiey- 
ous act made known to Parson Whipple, a worthy 
travelling preacher and family counsellor who was 
expected to sleep under the netted canopy the 
next night, and to preach in Squire Brown's new 
frame barn on Sabbath day. 

It took grandma all the next day to remove the 
spots and get the quilt ready. 

Parson Whipple came, and Lyddy Jane and 
Amaziah and Sam, with their hearts ready to 
jump out of their months, sat primly in their 
little chairs all in a Tow, while the baby Hig- 
ginses hid in the great loom, 

But grandma didn’t tell him then. 

Well, when Parson Whipple went to hop in 





hen good King Arthur ruled this land 
€ Was a good \ 


tole three 


Re_s 


under the netted canopy that night, after he had 
snuffed out the candle-light and rubbed his tin- 
gers on grandma's big braided hearth-rug, what 
should he do but hop right on to Dib—the old 
white cat—and her great family of brand-new 
kittens. He was a stranger, and Dib flew at 
him in a rage. It is safe to say that Parson 
Whipple hopped out from under the canopy 
much quicker even than he had hopped in. And 
didn’t he shout! 

Grandpa ran in, and there was old Dib, covered 
with soot as a chimney-swallow, standing on the 
edge of the bed and spitting at Parson Whipple 
with all her might, her hair standing up every 
which way. She had come down the big low 
chimney to find a soft bed for her family. 

That was how the counterpane got smutty. 


@o make a bag “pudding - 


b ddi 
A bap, pu ino 


nd 
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ear thereos 
nd = nohlemen 
beside (ML 
nd what they «could 
eat that hight 
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For the Companion. 


MISCHIEF. 


Lots of little raindrops, quite too bright and proud, 
Think they'll go a-sailing in a floating cloud : 





wind expies them: gives a mighty blow = 








re 
For the Companion. 
A LAUGHABLE MISTAKE. 
Little Lou's Primary Geography was made up 


mahogany bureau drawers or to tilt one of the | of questions and answers. 


spindle-legged chairs. | 
So it was with horror and astonishment that 
grandma one day discovered great blutehes of 
smut upon ler snow-white counterpane. 
Lyddy Jane stoutly denied any knowledge of 
it, so did Sam and so did Amaziah, but that | 


In the lesson on Brazil they ran thus: “For 
what are the wild cattle on the plains caught?" 
ns. —+For their tallow, hides and horns.” “For 
what are the ladies of Brazil noted?" Ans. 
“For their beanty 











4 
m pee 


pat’ orcat lumps © ft 
thumbs 


big as my two 





rectly when the questions were put in the order 
of the book. 

Sometimes the teacher “skipped abont” and 
Lou made funny mistakes. 

“What are the ladies of Brazil noted for?” 
asked the teacher. 

“For their tallow, hides, and horns,” answered 
Lou. 

LittLe Hazel was permitted to go to the city 
with her mother for the first time, and on enter- 
ing @ street-car she gazed eagerly up, down and 
around, and then whispered, “Mamma, is this an 
Excursion ?” 


Lirrix Lena was watching Cousin May getting 
ready for a walk, and as she pnt on her hat, 
Lena, looking at the cluster of forget-me-nots 


79. 
pecks of “Barley meal 


the Kino did mak 
Pawel atts laos 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1 
CHARADE. 


Full of freake my jira 
Full of rain my 

Sometimes full of bott 
Must my whole be reckoned. 





K. 8. B. 
2. 
PUZZLE. 
128 
Tee ag 
Bee eens 
Qt eee enng 
tt ee to wo ag 
neeeeey 
Res sg 
13 14 15 


Read the outside letters 
in the order of the num. 
hers, and find an Indian 
designation for April. 

Across—To make a noise 
Uke a cow. The result of 
a mixture of red, black 
and yellow. Prominence 
of figures in architecture 
or sculpture. A Russian 
general who figured in 
Tecent war. A criminal, 
who, in answer to a king’s 
question, replied, “Des. 
perate diseases need des. 
perate remedies.” The 
natural abode of a plant 
or animal. Fidelity. A 
mountain and a parieh in 
the north of Scotland. 


Gurtrorp. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ORYPTO- 
GRaM. 


The name of this man is 
buried, one letter in each 
fourth’ word, beginning 
with learned,—his pseudo- 
nym In each fourth word, 
beginning with printing. 

le early learned print. 
ing. —loved to read books, 
and to publigh, also,—aleo 
established first library in 
our American country,— 
made discoveries regard 
ing electricity. AtA any 
Congressionai Commis. 
sioner,—in Europe seek. 
ing help,—everywhere his 
practical character aided 
America desiring free. 
dom. Died April’ seven. 
teonth, seventeen-hundred 
ninety. 

LILIAN Payson. 


4. 
DEFINITIONS. 


The words here defined 
form a sentence, uttered 
by one whom we honor, 

1865, 


April 15, 

- An article. 2. An In. 
stitution designed to. se. 
cure the rights of men. It 
was discovered in 178 to 
be Inefiicient in the United 
States. 8. A preposition. 
4. The name of an Ameri. 
can officer to whom a King 
of France sent a commis: 
sion, appointing him 
Lieutenant. General of 
the armies of France. 5. 
Nevertheless. 6. Actively 
remains. 











at 





5. 
ENIGMA. 


Take one-eighth of sun- 
shine, two-fifths of storm, 
two-sixths of warmth, one: 
eighth of a moonbeni 
one-fifth of shade, tw 
tenths of apring rain, one. 
fourth of acid, one-third 
of red, and one-fifth of 
sugar, 'and make some. 

ing delicious to eat. 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 


Beth led in crime, 
You've sung the story of 





our woe, 

Our thoughtless race, our 
cruel foo, 

And found the song be. 
guiling: 

A luckless band of breth- 


ren three, 
‘Tis plain not one of us 
could sce 
The reason of your smil- 
Ing. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1 HARBOR 

E PDA 

R A P 

Bat H 

EXTHA 

RomeE 

TASSEL 

Herbert. Raphael. 


2. April showers bring May flowers. 





3. MON D 
ENS E 
ULAR 
reum 
tepugt 
Logey 
IP ER 
NITE 
TORY 
4. Ponce de Leon. Livingaton. Drake. Balboa. 


De Soto. Cook. Frobisher. Kane. Stanley. 


1. Thorough, through, though, tough. 2. 


5. h 
Minister, minster, mister, mixer. 3. Castile, castle, 


with which it was trimmed, exclaimed, “Aren't | caste, case. 4. Grable, gabble, gable. 


Lou learned readily by rote, and recited cor- | those remember-me's very pretty ?”” 


rrr 


6. Peanut. 
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For the Companion. 
AN EPISODE AT WEST POINT. 






Several years ago, when I wus at the Military 
‘Academy at West Point, 1 bad au opportunity to 
‘tences as brave a deed as was ever performed by 
the heroes of antiquity. 

in the corps of cadets, at that time, there Was & 
young man about twenty years old, named William 












Bradford. He and I were member: 
cings, and consequently often drilled together. 
During the months of August, November and 
‘April, the cadets of the second class at the Acad- 
emy are exercised at what ty known its the sea 
const battery. ‘This consists of one eleven-inch 
cmooth-bore and four eight-inch rifled guns, all of 
which, I may say, are pleces of an obsolete type, 
yery old, and more or less dangerous to fire. 

‘The mechanical part of this drill Is considered 

quite {mportant, and occupies the first two of the 
months mentioned. The actual practice at the tar- 
got takes place during the latter part of April. 
‘On the day to which I refer, we had a new in- 
structor, a8 the officer of artillery who usually 
(iuilled us was absent on leave. Owing to the dan- 
ger of firing these great guns, it had always been 
customary for the gun detachment—with the ex- 
ception of No. 4, who fired the plece—to set 
back on the terrace direetly in rear of the battery, 
‘and from there observe the fire and its result at the 
target on Cro’ Nest Mountain, about two thousand 
feet away. 

‘This day, however, for some reason, the lieuten- 
ant in command directed us to retain our posts at 
the pieces until they were discharged. 

‘The practice was begun with the blg smovth-bore 
After “calling off,” 1 found myself No. 1, at this 
plece, with Tom Hitchcock No.2 and Billy Br 
ford as gunner. The duties of Nos. 1 and 2 were 
to “sponge out,” Insert the charge and project! 
and immediately after firing to jump upon the par: 
apet In front of the muzzle and sponge out 4 ain 
with the huge sponge and rammer staff. 

‘All being ready, the instructor gave the com 
mand, “No. 1, ready. 
forth a flash as large as tl 









































































he side of a house, and 
the roar which followed rendered us almost leaf 
for several minutes. Then No. 2 was fired, and so 
‘on down the battery. 

‘After all the pieces had been fired singly, the 
command, “Fire by platoon,” was given. This 
meant that the gune were to be discharged two at 
atime. 

Finally came the command, “Fire by battery! | 
Battery, ready! 

Every No. 4 grasped his lanyard firmly, and, | 
facing to the left and rear, waited for the com 
mand to fire. Billy stood at his post directly in 
rear of his piece, facing the same way as the bat- 
tery. The rest of us, expecting to be more or less | 
deafened by the shock, Hatened for the word 
“Fire!” 

|A sheet of flame and a tremendous concussion 
shook the very earth under our feet, while the | 
smoke filled the battery until it was impossible to 
sce anything. “Sponge out!” was the order, how 
ever, and all the Nos. 1 and 2 jumped upon the 
smoking parapet to execute it. 

Hardly had I reached my post when I saw Billy, | 
who should have been at the breech, come leaping 
through the sulphury haze right in front of the 
muzzle. : 

“Down for your lives!” he yelled; and seizing 
each of us with a hand, he hurled us over the par 
apet. 

‘As IT went down I heard a terrific report, and 
felt the clods of torn earth «trike my face. Then 
I reached the bottom, and knew no more. 

When I recovered consciousness, several caclets 
were standing over me. Close by another group 
surrounded Tom Hitchcock, who was still insen- 
sible. 

“What's the matter?” I asked, feeling rather 
giddy, but experiencing little pain. 

“The old plece hung fire,” said McLeod, the 
chief of section. “If it hadn't heen for Billy Brad- 
ford, you two men would have been blown to bits. 
He was the only one that saw it.” 

Then I realized what had happened. The gun 
had “hung fire,” as it Is called when the discharge 
is delayed, and owing to the noise and smoke of 
the other guns, no one but Billy had noticed it. 
His only chance of eaving us was to hurl us down 
the embankment at the risk of his own life. 

“Was he hurt?” 1 asked, as we slowly started to 
climb the parapet. 

“Pretty well blackened, and a little burnt by the 
flash, but he got out of the way of the shot with 
about one differential of a second to spare,” 
answered McLeod. 

When we got into the battery again, we saw 
Billy lying on the grass with his shell jacket off 
and his face and arms black with powder. The 
lieutenant was bending over him with « can of 
water. 


“Tom,” said I to Hitchcock, who had regained 
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See Moore Brothers’ offer in another of 
should interest every borse-owner in the country. [Adv. 
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ubler’s Popular Electrician, 
seep leirated Monthly Journal, for the 
“Amatenr, EXperinenter ‘and Pul 
BUBIER PUBLISHING CO. 1 
The greavertnousenoiu uruciy ever invented, 
Washes and rinses dishes berfectly in Ave 
minutes time. A complete success, ‘Tremen- 
Yous sales being made. | Seven sizes for 


| smallest families to largest hotels. 
| Splendid terms. Agents coin money. 
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Fifes, Flutes, Guitars, Harmonicas, Book: 
Music, Music Boxes, Strings, Violins, et 
dress to C, W. STORY, 38 Central St 


BABY CARRIAG 


Tmake a specialty of manufactur. 
ing Baby Carriages to sell direct 
to private parties. 

therefore, do better 
with a dealer Carri 
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to all points in the United States 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
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Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuri 
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SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE D. ALERS | and how tocure st. Malle to any address Kc 


i ‘OUN’ priceless yalue toevery sufferer, John H 
IN THE COUNTRY. aera Tax Coll 


END FOR GATALOGUE, 
LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL, 


GUNS, &*\ TENTS 
RLS ADA A 

















_ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
Preserve 
Your Teeth 


by using 













ith Brakeand Mad Guard 10 
Ball Hearings, Diamond F 0 
‘adjustable Cone Bearl 
Ball Hearings ALL over,4B 
tall Bearings ALL over, 55 2! 











| nov: 
GENTS’ and LADIES’ 
GENTS’ o LADIES? 30 in 


















plied Tor 
BAILEY'S RUBBER} 
TOOTH BRUSH 





AMBROSIA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Blotches, in fact all 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


rho purestand best preparation manufac 
) High dz in use 20 years. $4 Ps 


Cleans the teeth perfectly 
without injury. Never irritat 7 
used with bot or cold water and with any toot 





red. 
jar 








deed der Both brush and handle are imperishable. | ap io the 

RuNtenters, eave Lnverina LAVENDER SALTS. 

No. 1, 3 cts; No.2, % cts, Mailed on receipt of price. ; Unchangeable, Unapproachable. 
Next Made itendsome: Hattie: Price, BOc. 





Elther article sent on receipt of price. Send for Circular. 


€. J. BAILEY & GO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
| THEHOME MEDICATION CO.,88 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


EVERYTHING IN RUBBER GOOL 





Tu happiness oul alway 
__If you use SSP 
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BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 









‘An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, r 
all impurities from the scalp, prevents baldne: 
* gray hair, and causes the hait to grow Thicl 




















er P Beautiful,  Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases AND 
- atthe skin, glandsand muscles, and quickly healing 
TG | cuts, burns, Bruises, sprains, I 7 
TY nggists or by Mail, 50 cts. 
rd lwarcuay Sete oF ey eas. New York,!| ESTABLISHED 1801. 











MONTHS on TRIAL for 10° 


NN, MASS. 


lock 
wrap sca: EPILEPSY, “sauranun, 


New Loudon, Cony, Conducted of tie German sys 
y ho! 







SELL MUSIC 22 


Send for stamp selections on approval. | Woodward's | Monthly. Send four cents and re 
Stirs to pleases 831-3 perc. com. 10 var. | ceive sample copy with five comptete pieces of latest vor 






yr 6 months at 
AND A LARGE 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED IN ANY PART OF 
the United States. 


RHEUMATISH ‘ABOUT MILK. <= 


u& Sciatica, 





A book of 
cAl 





E. G. MEACHAM ARMS CO..ST.LOUIS.MO,_ 


that nave ceasea to 
ANARY BIRDS rere 
Berm sy tcee tec Sta aNd 
sharma in restoring them 
_ x comfort and 
hygiene of CAGE BINDS. Tt is made afer the Andreasberg 
Dy len gold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Malled 
reclPe pO. im the U-S.or Canada for 15 ets. by the BIRD 
te ay ion N34 St, Philadelphia, Pa. Bird Book free 
= Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
the eminent Throat Special- 
st, says: “The Soden Min- 
eral Pastilles (Troches), 
which are produced from the 
Soden Mineral Springs by 
evaporation, are particularly 
serviceable in Catarrhal In- 
Pemmnations, Sora oad 
MY ‘oughs, Bronchitis and Lunj 

ae joie or sale by al 
druggists for 50 cts. ‘Trial box mailed for 25 cts. 


SODEN MINERAL SPRING AGENCY, 
6 Barclay Street, New Yorks 










to song. 

















rt ke 
Af your dealer doesn’t keep tt, 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
__ JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 


It send 500 In sti 
ect jn atampe 


DO YOU WANT AN 
ORCAN? 


Then buy the best, the 


= ‘Packard Organ.’ 


R, Handsomest Cases, 
Lif Finest Tone and 
i] Best Finish. 


Catalogue Free. 


Fort Wayne Organ bo, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 




















| Dipping milk out of cans 


peddied about the street, 
subject to dust and rain 
and drip from the reins 
and hands of the driver, is 
unhealthy and dirty. 


Ask your dealer in every 
”\ place to use the WHITE- 
MAN MILK JARS. 


| SEND FOR GATALOGUE, FREE, | / 


FOR DELIVERING. 
| way again, Samples, 25c. MILK 
A.V. WHITEMAN, 
| 144 Chambers Street, N, Y. Patented, April! 


‘SPRING PLANTING 
it FLOOD TIDE 


Millions of beauty loving eyes, and millions 
of hands kindly to Flowers are now in har- 
mony to aid nature smile around the Home 
placesofour great country. How the Flower- 
planter longs for flower-wisdom; the best 
way, the best varieties, how to get them safe- 
ly and at the right price—they always stop 
to listen. We think OUR NEW GUIDE, 124 
pages, illustrated, gives more practical infor- 
mation about Roses, Popular Flowers, 
Hardy Plants and Vines, Summer 
Flowering Bulbs and Seeds—varieties, 
uses, collections, prices—than any other 
book of the kind. No matter where you live 
‘our wonderful mail system obliterates the distance— 
postal card from you brings the Guide—your order 


files to us—your postal official hands your flower- 
order to you post -paid—contents guaranteed by us. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


Rose Growers.and Secdsmen, 


WEST GROVE, PA. 





|and give it to them. You 
will never have it the old 






























Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir Hesry THoMPSoS, the most noted physician of En 








consciousness, “we owe our lives to Bradford 
there. Let's shake hands with him.” 

The next evening, after parade, we heard this 
report on the “skin book” : 

“Bradford—gunner at sea-coast battery drill. 
Leaving post without authority 5.05 and 5.10 P. M.”” 

“Discipline or no discipline, I think I shall take 
this report off,” said the old commandant, after 
hearing the particulars. Then he made a note in a 
little book he kept for a certain purpose 

Bradford never referred to the epixode during 
the remainder of second-class year, but the rest 
of us understood a thing or two when in June he 
was promoted to firat captain over the hends of no 
Jess than eight others who. ranked him. 


A. D. SAYER. | 


d, says that more than 
rfleld Tea over 5 results of 
nplexion ; cures Constipation. 
York, Mention Comrastoy. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 





half of all di come from errors in diet. 
bad eating ; cures Sick He: 
Send for Fr nple to Si 












he ; restores the 
West 45th Street, Ne 








ALL 
LTREAT fox S STAMPS. 
: eee rane a 
| EE i elon u = Au About ret 10c. 
e Mixed Fl rly 1,000 sorts) 

ay stamps. 
on, It will not 
ou negiect it, Write at 
GEO. W. PARK, Libonia, Pa. 


18 splendid ever-blooming Hones @1. oF 10 Roses'and Magazine l'yr, @1. 








gain, You'll miss a floral treat 
‘Tell your friends Pi 














My Medical Dis seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 


= | Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on 2 


nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right. along, and you find quick 
appiness from the. first hottle. pS 
it's a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
‘somewhere, ready to fight. ‘the Medical 
Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
jit pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. _ Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
druggist in United States and Canada. 
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APRIL 16, 1891. 
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“SEATED BULL’S” EXPLOIT. 


The notion that the United States is a country 
principally inhabited by people of Indian race 
atill clings to a great many Europeans, and even to 

e of those who are educated. ‘The most singu- 
lar misapprehensions concerning the 


















the part of the country they occupy are continu. | 
ally appearing in the newspapers of Europe. A 
French periodical called nce Pour Tous 


(Sclence For All), which declares its aim to be the 
enlightenment of the public, recently published the 
following absurd article : 


“We have received some interesting information 

concerning the incide whi ed the recent. 

rising in arms of the Indians in the West, and one 
Ne fest engayements, 

he Seated Bull, their chieftain, havin, 

solved to make kno 

had not recelvel their annuities and certain prom. 

ised munitions, betook himself to the Capitol at 

Washington. 

“There he laid before the president of the Leg- 
Islative Body his complaints of the governmental 
agents, who, he declared, had stolen what was the 
Indians" due. 

“He was Informed that his declarations would 
be tuken under consideration, and he departed, 
But the promise having remained without per. 
formance, the Seated Bull onco more came to the 

apitol. 

“This time, in the midst of the assemblage, the 











re. 








Indians and { 


n the fact that'the Indlans } 






itching Piles, 
Burnett's Kalliston ts 











cents by Jos, Burnett & C 
Boston, Mass, 


| = That’s the 
“Pittsburgh”? 
—only the 
**Pittsburgh”” 
don’t smoke, 

No other 
| central-draft 
lamp is in sight of it. 

Send for a primer; but see 
the lamp at your nearest store, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PirTsBuRGH Brass Co 


Lodios 


WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET-B00K. ENTITLED 


A Modoun ttygeian, 
Sensible D 


NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM. 
By CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D.PRES, NAT'L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS'N OF AMERicA,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mes ANNIE JENNESS=MILLER.ANO OTHER EWINENT WRITERS 











Seated Bull ‘did not utter a word, but drew his 
tomahawk and dealt with it a terrible blow upon | 
the marble table which was hefore him. The table | 
was broken in two, and the chief's tomahawk | 
buried itself in the oor beneath. 

ait was the token of the chief's declaration of | 
war. ! 

“The Seated Bull then left the Capitol without 
any one daring to lay a hand upon him, Return. | 
ing to his canoe, which he had tled to one of the | 

Hers of the great bridge across the Potomac | 


iver, he paddled rapidly back to his own ter. 
ritory.” 
+r 


NOVELTIES IN SPELLING. 


Editors, who of necessity spend much time over 
other men’s manuscripts, soon come to the opinion 
that spelling is an art by itself, having no very 
close connection with what is called erlucation. 
Some of thelr nicest and most acceptable contribu. 
tors are found not to be above writing “inflama- 
tion,” “frivilous,” “nickle” and the like. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that sign-painters and pla- 
card printers should sometimes be uncertain in 
their orthography. 


A correspondent of the Detroit Nevw. 
that he saw an Irishman standing before 





8 reports 
e this sign: 


WASHING AND CAIN CHARES 
SEATED. 


«Sure, now,” said Pat, “1 guess that’s where I'd 

better get some o' me wasbin’ seated.” 
In another street the reporter came upon this 

legend, printed in chalk before an eating-saloon : 





DINNER ALL READY. 
SIRLON STAKE. 
TEA AND Cori 

ALL MELS 2c. 


In the foregoing cases the artists probably riade 
no attempt at originality ; but the man who con- 
ceived the following advertisement must be given 
credit for a high degree of ingenuity. | 
‘The Grand Army of southeastern’ Michigan was | 
holding an encampment in Detroit, and a saloon | 
displayed @ sign appropriate to the occasion : | 


FRESH La—G.A.R. 
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GEOMETRY. 


Three elderly gentlemen, all college graduates, 
Were discussing the effects of time in obliterating | 
early training at school. One of them, Mr. A., j 
asserted that they had all forgotten uearly every. | 
thing they learned at school, and this the second 
gentieman, Mr. B., as strenuously denied. | 


“For instance,” sald Mr. A. to Mr. B., “what do 
you,know about Geometry now? Anything at 
ane 


“Certainly,” said B., ‘a good deal.” 

“Well,” said the third man, Mr. C., breaking in, 
“let's have a little examination. A’, what is the 
shortest distance between two points called?” 

“A railroad,” said Mr. A., promptly. 

Mr. B. laughed heartily. 

“Well, B.,” said C., “perhaps you can tell me 








what the shortest distance between two points 1a? 
“A telegraph line, of course,” sald Mr. B., 
triumphantly. 
ees: 
INCOMPETE 





‘The doctor in the following little story, from the 
Chicago Times, was in a position somewhat like 
that of the colored minister whose church sent him 
his resignation. 


“I have sent for you, doctor,” said a lady, anx- 
fously, “to see if you can tell me what todo for my 
poor little canary, He mopes, and—" 

“Tam not a bird doctor, madam,” interposed 
the physician, with proper professional dignity. 


“Boat you know anything about the diseases of 
canaries?” 

{Most emphatically T do not."” 

Well, you really must excuse me then, doctor,” 
she sald, “if I call in a more experienced phyal- 
cian. I think a great deal of my bird, and must do 
the very best I can for him.” 


gy 
UNREASONABLE ANGER. 


The value of compliments depends in great part 
upon thelr seasonableness. 


“Vve got a bone to pick with Watts,” sald Mr. 
Briggs. “I intend to find out what he meant by 
calling me ‘emall potatoes." 
‘Why, man, there was no harm In that,” replied 
his friend. “it really a compliment this yenr to 
‘alled an: ind oO! otat 1m, ic is 
be called any potatoes.”— Indianapolis 


__ GEORGE FROST & CO. 31 BEDFORD §T., BOSTON. 








Light house-wor 


That's what housework 


a- 
mounts to when it’s done with 


Pearline. Your labors will be 

light, thoughtheymay bemany. 

They will be better done, and 

with safety. In washing | 
clothes, dishes, paint, glass, 
anything that gathers dirt, 
Pearline will do the work if 
you will look after it. Look 
after your own interests by 
Pyir, New York. 














Jane 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Cannow Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


No ona ncing a Chart or Square 





jeDOWELL ( 0. 
PH Seat 1th St, New York Clty. 
tixers fo be thoromehly reliable 


eo know the adv 


nie new 
4 style 


in these 
for copy 
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Over 


sold dir 
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WONDERFUL 
LUBURG CHAIR 


Com 









OF 
Tnvatinl appliances Of EV0r 9 d 








+e 





“Now, ma'am,” said the FE 
will you ‘ave the duck to-day 
cold, or shall I "ent it for you? 


glish servant, “ow | 
Will you heat it 





Faney Cha K 
9° Write at on o 
Sent stamps and ment 





|_uierany oesks. | 





THE LUBURCG MANUFACTURING CO. PHILADELPHIA 


DEPT. A 99, No. 321, 323 


rr 


ga§- DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES. 









CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT 


‘snot 0 mere purgative, itis on alterative 
end @ constitutional remedy Obtain the 
Serune imported article. ‘Do not be in 
upon by unscrupulous deelers. Th 
nuine must have the signature of 
isner and Mendelson Co. Sole Agents 
clay St..N.Y." on every botffe. 
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aoa (iticura 


FL esors OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 
icalp, whether itching, burning, b 
crusted, piniply, blotehy, or eopper-coloted, 
of hair, clther simple, sctofulous, hereditary or conta, 
lous, are speedily, permanently, economically, and 
nfallibly cured by the Cuticura Remepirs, consisting 
of Cenicuna, the great Skin Cure, CUTIcUnA Soar, al 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauiifier, and. CUTicURA 
ResoLvesr, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great 
ext of Hunior Remedies, when the best physielans and 
all other remedies fail. CUTICCRA REMEDIES 
only infallible blood and skin purifiers, aud daily effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases than all 
other remedies combined. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CeTicuna, Se. ; Soar, 5c. ; 
oLVENT, 81. Prepared by Potter Drug aud Chi 
Corpo . Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure lilood and Skin Diseases, 
chapped and oily skin a} 
cat 












































kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
inatism relleved iv one minute by the celel 
A ASTE-PAIN PLASTER. 


Summer is the most critical period of 
ife, because the 


Pains of Teething 


Increase the susceptibility to disease and lessen the 
resistive power. A catarrhal attack, an indigestion 
or an eruptive fever, coming at this time, acts upon 
aaystem less able than usual to combat injurious 
influences. 


“Tooth-Food” 


will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry the 
child comfortably through a period of unusual Irri- 
tation and danger. This remedy is made of the 
nutrient elements necessary to bone growth, and 1s, 
absolntely harmless, A bottle, with full description 
t id direc for Its use, will be sent 
y on receipt of one dotlar. 
THE REY) M'E'G. CO,, CINCINNATI 0. 


Your druggist should have * Tooth-Food," and 
before sending to us yon hail hetter ask him fo} 






































For Boils, Pimples 
carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 
take 


Aver’s Sarsaparilla 


it will 

relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
| debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


| will cure you. 














Best and Cheapest Refrigerator in the World. 


Warranted to keep Ice longer and 
Food better than any other. 
Hardwood Antique | Finish, 

SIX Is. Zine Lined, Air-ught 











Locks. Cold Dry Air. | 
Size. 40ins. high, 17 ins. deep, 
25 ins. long as shown, $10.00, 
Other Kizes equally cheap. For 
aale by the trade or factory. 


*7 Send for Circular -ce 
We pay freight where we have 
noagent. Don't iss this bar: 
gain. address : NORTHERN RE- 
FRIGERATOR CO., 15 FERRY 


$T., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


© 











he Law “f 
AVI in ers’ profits. 
1,000 Articles 


eet ty rensumers, Mereby 













| REFRIGERATORS | 








oui 
Automatic Rrake 
‘on all Couches, 
























Couch? 
leseriphion 
ry de, 
Jost 

ion gnats wanted, 












Pa. | 
and 325 NORTH EIGHTH STREET. | 


“THE PAVONIA.” 
BRASS and WHITE, 














With Spring, 


A White and Brass Bedstead of good de- 
sign, attractive, and perfect in construction. 
Price, with Woven Wire Spring,— 


6. t, GAxdfoet, 64x46 feet, 
813.75; 813.73, 


) cents. Nocharge for packing 







Burlap and Packi 
for lots of alx or mo 


ESTIMATES for furnishing residences 
with Silver, Brass and Iron Bedsteads and 
Fine Bedding of e description given 
upon application. Mention Companion. 








PUTNAM & CO., 


546 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


MADAME CRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSM: 


IAKERS’ FAVORITE. 
Do you wish to be 
well-dressed? 
Madame Griswold’s 
Artistic Corsets, 
adapted to all figures 
and always graceful, 
will insure symmetry 
and comfort. 
TRY THEM. 
The Madame_Gris- 
wold Patent Horse- 
ShocCorsets are made 
with the springs In 
them. ‘These 
Patent Cor: 
set. Springs 
entirely pre- 
vent break. 
ing at Hips. 
Can be put 
on any style 
of Corset 
made by her, 















and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Lady Can- 

vaneers Wanted Everywhere, Exclusive terri 

tory given. Ladies make this a profitable and perma 

nent business. Orders by mail promptly filled, 
For circulars and terms to agents send to 


MADAME GRISWOLD, 


m3 Broadway, N. Y.; 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
feneral Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., Fredonia, N 
State Street. Chicago. TL. 



















Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


4s endorsed and proscribed by loading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites aro the recognizod 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
88 palatable as milk. 

is a_ perfect 


Scott's Emulsion ‘ncu2077"% 


a wonderful Flesh Producer, Itis the 
st Kemedy tor CONSUMPTION, 


Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Di: 


eases, Chronic Coughs and Cold: 
Ask for Scott's Emulsion and take noother.) 
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DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in 


FAST 


BLACK 


drab and white, 


Sold by all 
LEADING 

RETAILERS 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, gy 


Whoteaule Western Agents 


FERRIS BROS. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patemtees, 
5 341 Broadway, N. Ye 
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’s Companion is an iNustrated weekly 
The Yourb tac panes, ius subscription price 18 61.19 
a year, ‘payment in advance. i Ff > 
Or evixteen pages are often given Ite Bub: 
Teel ye Oh a aiogle weekly isu of the Paes fp 
additional pages: eat ee is the number 
iven for $1.75—are & gift to the: ‘subscribers from the 
iblishers. 
New. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. i ie sae by 
or ‘The Companion, when 
Payment for yg made ina Post-OMice Money Order, 
‘Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express. Money Order. 
‘WHEN NEITHER OF THESE \N BE PROCURED, seni the 
WHEs NErTHTogistered Leiter. All postmasters are 
money In a ReGister letters whenever requested to 
Go 20. 
ould never be sent through the mall. Itis 
Silver should 2evear a hole through the envelope 
almost sire OP else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in & letter must do it on ‘their own re- 
sponsibility. a ai 
1 Notes are not a, safe means of sendin! money. 
Postal Noten, ollect them at any Money-Order Fost, 
Any one can Cour or stolen, the money cannot be Te 
oice, ane. iio duplicates’ are istued, Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must ‘do so at thelr own 
risk. 























THE YOUTH'S 


land 1a not vietble to them when they leave, ner for 
many hours afterward. 

Tie captain of @ schooner trading between 
Charlottetown, Prince Fdward's Island, and St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, tells a curious story. He 
‘says that he was lying to in a storm in the Gulf 
Inte in the fall, during one of his usual tripe, and 
vine awakened in the morning by the mate, who 
waid, “Come on deck and see what we've got here.” 

“Judge my astonishment,” he sald, “to find 
perched all about the deck between twenty and 
thirty wild geese, as tame as chickens.” 

‘The birds, it appears, left the coast with a north: 
easter after them, but when they were midway 
Cerosa the Gulf the wind chopped round and It 
became foggy: 

They became bewildered but would not alight 
in the sea, preferring rather to pereh on the 
schooner’s deck. ‘This fy all the stranger because 
the wild goose 18 one of the wariest of birds, and 
one of those most afraid of man. E.G 
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FIGHT WITH A LEOPARD. 


‘A wounded leopard isan ugly antagonist, as two 
unfortunate African farmers recently found. They 
were returning from a bunt, when they roused & 
Jeopard in a mountain ravine, and immediately 
gave chase. ‘The leopard at first endeavored to 
escape by clambering up a precipice: but the 
hunters pressed hard upon him, and wounded him 





wals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
Rengwinisconey by ua betore the date opposite Your 
name on your paper, ‘which shows to what UUme 
your ‘subscription is paid, can be changed. . 
.es.—Remember that the put 
Discontluunnce? yy ietter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper ‘stopped. All arrearages must be pales 
our paper will not enable us to dis- 
Returning yeutwe cannot find your name on our 
books unless your “Post-office address 1s given. hn 
Wve ihe nae of the Postoffice to whicl 
Always give issent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this ts done. 
Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, | 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
THE AGE OF DECAY. 


Birth, growth, maturity, decay, death—such 1s 
the normal history of man. The three periods of 
life should sustain a certain proportion to each 
other: twenty years of growth, elxty years of 
maturity, twenty yeare of decay. This Is what 
might be counted upon as the ordinary course of 
human life, but for the fact that we labor under & 
Toad of ancestral transgression of physical and 
moral law, supplemented and Intenelfied by our 
own personal delinquencies and follles. 

How pleasant is the pleture!. Twenty years of 
happy childhood and youth, sixty years of intel- 
ectual progress and achievement, with domestic 
and social joys, aud then twenty years of slow, 
almost unconscious decay, characterized by seren- 
ity of mind, pleasing memories, and Joyous antic. 
ipations of a grander life beyond the grav 

‘Sadly different is human existence as we see it. | 
We look with wonder upon Gladstone, past eighty, 
still vigorous iu body and mind, etill atrong and 
Wise to lead the great Liberal party of Englund. 
We accept threescore and ten as life's natural 
Innit, and expect only labor and sorrow if this 
limit is passed. 

We are doomed, we think, by our inheritance; 
and to some extent this is true. But we should 
remember the law of recuperation. The torn flesh 
heals; the broken bone reunites. Diseases tend 
toward recovery. The weary toiler rises from 
sleep strong for new labors. The wise physician 
bases his hopes upon this law. 

‘And this tendency of nature to heal herself may 
be greatly assisted by careful and Intelligent liv- 
ing, go that it 1s always possible that the man of 
unfortunate ancestry may secure for himself a 
good oll age, and start his posterity upon an 
ascending plane. 

‘Do what we will, however, life must have Its 
end. When the age of decay Is reached, hidden , 
changes are going on, the culmination of which Is | 
the Inet great change. ‘The muscles shrink; the 
brain shrivela; the nerves loge their sensibility | 
and active power; the arteries, perhaps, become 
chalky or fatty; the heart is weakened; the circu- 
lation enfeebled; and at last the end comes. 

During this final period, then, we must take 
things calmly; avoid excesses of all kinds; guard | 
against exposures to cold; keep up a degree of 
mental activity; cultivate cheerfulness, and look 
forward with hope. 
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For the Companion. 
WILD GEESE. 


Thousands of wild geese go to solitary places on 
the Lubrador coast, and 1 know that hundreds 
upon hundreds of thousands go to silent spots in 
the interfor of Newfoundland, building their nests 
around the gravelly shores of the ponds and lakes. 

‘Think of thie flight from the mainland out over | 
the stormy waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
where the birds have often to make thelr way 
through leagues of fog with nothing to guide | 
them! 

‘They usually leave the mainland with a south- 
west wind, rising slowly into the air, and ascend. 
ing very high. They wheel this way and that, as if 
establishing their bearings, and then slowly begin 
thelr way toward the distant island of Newfound- 
land. 

‘They fly by night and day, and often there ts not 
so much asa star by night to guide them. As far 
as Ican learn, the wild goose will not take rest, 
under any stress, on the sea. 

1 have watched them in the autumn take their 
departure from Newfoundland for the continent. 
They gather from the interior In large flocks, feed 
ing about the uplands till a steady northeaster 
begins to blow. Then I have seen them float up, 
up, till they appeared as small as mosquitoes; but 
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by a musket-ball. 


Frantic with rage, the animal turned and sprung 
upon the nearest man, He fastened upon the 
peters shoulder with his teeth, and tore open & 
check with his claws. 

‘The other hunter, seeing his comrade’s dunger, 
ran up and attempéed to shioot the brute through 
the head, but missed his aim. While he stood a 
the Meetaway, reloading bis gun, the maddened 
Teopard abandoned his first victim, and darted 
upon hunter number two. 

So fierce and sudden was the beast’s onset that 
the man had no time to act in defence. He man- 
aged to get out his hunting-knife, but before he 
aBnld use it the leopard struck him over the head 
sath his paw, the sharp claws tearing the scalp 
and leaving it hanging over the man’s eyes. 

“The hunter grappled with the beast, which fought 
with tooth and claw, and they rolled together down 
Rsteep declivity. Before the farmer who had been 
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firat attacked could start to his feet and seize his 
gun, they had rolled to the foot of the bank. As 
Secdily, as possible he reloaded his gun, and 
spened forward to save the life of his friend. He 
was too late! The man was dead. 

fis comrade had only the satisfaction of com- 
pleting the destruction of the beast, which was 
Tiready dying from the wounts it had received. 


panne nae 


ENGLISH SPELLING. 


Some compositor, disgusted with the Inconsis- 
tencies of English orthography, has been at the | 
pains to construct the following elaborate travesty, | 
which appears In the Printer’s Album, The in- 
genlous reader can lengthen itat his own pleasure. 
Know won knead weight two bee tolled thee 
weigh too dew sew. 


‘A vite suite little buoy, thee sun of a grate kernel, 
with a rough around his neck, flue up thee rode as 
quick as adear. After athyine he stopped ata gnu 
louse and wrung the belfe. His tow hurt hymn, 
and he kneaded wreet. Ile was two tired to raze 
his fare, pail face. A feint mown of pane rows 
from his lips. 

‘The made who herd the belle was about to pair a 
pare, but she through it down and ran with aw] her 
nite’ for fear her guessed wood knot weight. Butt 
when she saw the little won, tiers stood in her ayes 
at the site. 

«Ewe poor deer! Why dew you lye hear? Are 
yew dyelng?”” 

“Know,” he said, “Tam feint.”” 

She boar hymn inn her alms, as she aught, two a 
rheum where he mite bee quict, gave him bred and 
meet, hell a cent bottle under his knows, untide 
His choler, rapped hyn up warmly, gave hymn & 
suite drachm from a viol, till at last he went fourth 
as hail as a young hoarse. 


















NOT RIGHT. 


‘Those who undertake to correct the apeech of 
thelr fellow-mortals sometimes get unexpected 
results. 


“Bridget,” sald a young housekeeper, who was 
somewhat fresh from college, “It would be useless 
for me to disguise the fact that your ignorance of 

rammar is very marked. Let me try to correct 
fou. For instaice, does it sound right for me to 
day, ‘Bridget, you've been a-settin’ in the drawin'. 






“No, ma'am,” said Bridget, frankly, but with 
evident surprise; ‘no, ma’am, it don’t sound right, 
but I were only a-scttin’ there the mather of a half- 
hour or so wid my cousin Terence, who ts juat 
over. 1 x’pose that second girl has been a-tattlin’.” 
Exchange. 

a Stok 


WHICH WAS CORRECT? 


Two young girls who were considered bright 
scholars in the high school were looking over a 
birthday book, which was arranged alphabetically, ; 
a handsome, illuminated letter forming the head. 
Ing for each page. 


“1 wonder,” said one of the girls, “if there are 
just as many pages as there are letters in the 
alphabet, or whether there are some duplicates? 
Count the pages and see, Maud.” 

Maud turned the leaves rapidly, and announced, 
«There ave no duplicates; only thirty " 
as there are letters yauhieispagee: 20 

“Why. you goose!” sald Alice. “You'd better 
go buck to primary school. Don’t you know there 
hre only twenty-four letters In the alphabet?” 











—— 


MUSIC. 


In the class in physiology, a bright boy was being 
questioned to bring out his general knowledge of 
the subject. 


“What is the nose?” asked the teacher. 
‘he nose,” sald the hoy, “1s an organ. 
What {s an organ? 
“An organ isan instrument of music. 

Hat And what leads you to suppose that the 
nose is an Instrument of music? 

“When Mr. Dash shores, in meetin’, air!” 
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no captain that ever sailed the seas ean lay out his 
course with greater accuracy than these birds. The | 


‘A younG lady says she has been so carefully 
taught to reverence the nzed that she doesn't even 
dare to laugh at an oli joke. 
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For the Companion. 


THE “TOWER OF BABEL.” 


Half a mile from the little town of Kelton, 
California, the steep hillside rose with rugged 
abruptness from the valley of the San Lorenzo 
into a high ridge. It was furrowed with deep 
gullies, and studded with the blackened stumps 
of great trees. 

Among these stumps the monarch of all the 
trees upon the hillside remained untouched. On 
a bold point, twenty rods up the steep slope, stood 
a gigantic redwood-tree. Twenty-four feet in 
diameter at the ground, and scored with deep 
corrugations like niches, the enormous 
tronk contracted until, at a height of 
twelve feet, its diameter was lessened to 
eighteen feet. Thence it rose, like a huge 
column, to an altitude of nearly three hun- 
dred feet, and for two-thirds of that dis- 
tance it hardly seemed to decrease in bulk. 

More than one hundred feet from the 
ground the first gaunt limbs were extended, 
and above loomed the drooping branches 
of the vast top, not shapely and graceful, 
but irregular and contorted, and clothed 
in scant, dark-green foliage. 

‘The pinnacle was a gnarled spire of dead 
wood, bleached to a gray whiteness, and 
punctured in a thousand places by the bills 
of many generations of woodpeckers. A 
multitude of these birds made their home | 
in the lofty top, and morning and evening 
filled the air with querulous clamors as 
they flitted about, or beat loud rolls on the 
Tesonant wood. 

Some imaginative person, listening to 
this discordant chorus of the woodpeckers, 
had called the great tree the ‘Tower of 
Babel,” and by that name it was known in 
the country roundabout. 

The Tower of Babel had not heen spared 
from sentimental motives. The ground 
was 60 rough and broken that it seemed | 
impossible to fell it without breaking it 
into fragments, o it was left unmolested 
until a more favorable time. Not far 
above the Tower" three other large trees 
in a group had been spared for the same 
Teason. 

Edward North, who had come to Cali- 
fornia to engage in ranching and fruit- 
growing, had admired the Tower of Babel 
from afar when he first stepped from the 
train at Kelton. After looking about, he 
bought @ tract of land at the foot of the 
mountain, almost in the shadow of the 
Great tree; and there he built a pretty and 
Picturesque cottage, and surrounded it 
With lawns and flower-gardens. = 

Ralph Kepler, a poor boy who lived 
with his mother in a shanty on the road 
to Higgins & Foley’s mill, never forgot Mr. 
North's arrival in Kelton. Ralph was honest and 
faithful, but he was rude and unmannerly. 

A deformed man, employed at the sawmill 
Occasionally passed his mother’s house. He w: 
& hunchback, with long, powerful arms, a 
swarthy features deeply pitted with smallpox. 
Ralph called after him one day, “How are you 
‘Humpty-Dumpty ?""" The dwarf suddenly turned 
and rushed upon him. 

The boy tried to escape, but the man clutched 
tis collar, and he was dragged into the road and 
shaken violently. 

This happened at the moment of Mr. North’s | 
arrival in the place. He had separated the two, 
and told Ralph to apologize to the dwarf; but 
the boy had taken to his heels. 

The dwarf gazed after-Mr. North as he walked 
on with a look of perplexity, and at last shambled 
slowly away, muttering to himself: ‘He soems 
to be a gentleman. 1 know I've seen him before 
somewhere, but I don't know where.” 

Mr. North was unmarried, and though he 
employed a man and his wife constantly at Mount 
Hope, he had occasion now and then for Mrs. 
Kepler's assistance in keeping the house in order. 
Ralph worked in the garden. Mr. North gave 
him books to read, and, seemingly without inten- 
tion, gave him many manly lessons. 

Ralph tried one day to find the dwarf in order 
to apologize to him for his rudeness, but the saw- 
mill had been moved twelve miles away, and the 
dwarf could not be found. 
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A fow months after bis house was completed, 
Mr. North announced that he was going Kast, 
and that he should be absent about six months. 
The two servants were dismissed, and the charge 
of the place was given to Mrs. Kepler and Ralph. 

Three months after Mr. North's departure, 
Mrs. Kepler was taken ill and died. She charged 
Ralph to take care of the placo faithfully, and 
gave him a purse containing the money which 
Mr. North had left with her. Thirty dollars of 
the amount, she said, belonged to Ralph, but the 
rest must be given back to Mr. North. 

One day, as the boy was working quietly in the 
garden, an old man who gathered herbs on the 
mountains told him that the Tower of Babel was 
slowly but surely going down. 



























“No,” said the dwarf, still 
Humpty-Dumpty couldn't do it 

He took a long-handled axe from the door and 
sfambled away. 

After trying unsuccessfully to tind some one 
else who would cut the tree, Ralph started home- 
ward sorrowfully. Ataturn inthe road, a quarter 
of a mile from the mill, a voice saluted him from 
the hillside above. 

“Well, young fellow, you're down in the mouth 
now, I guess.” 

Looking up he saw the dwarf. Behind him 
stood a powerful man, whose face bore the marks 
left by strong drink. This was Big Jim—a quiet 
and well-bred man while he was sober, but a ter- 
rible ruin when drunk. Ralph could hardly keep 

back his tears as he saw 

the mocking face of the 

j hunchback. He turned 

away and hurried on, 

but the man called to him | 

again, and he paused, 
hopelessly. 

“I’m a humpback,” 
é began the dwarf, slowly, 
“put I may not be as 
mean as you think.| 
What tree do you want 
ent? I reckon I'll be 
over that way day after 
to-morrow.” 
It's the Tower of 
Babel!” cried Ralph. 
“What!” The dwarf 
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up by 
i it so as te 
cause it to fall uphill. it would be 
shattered to fragments on the rough ground. 

But each one of the men said, in conclusion, 
“You go and see Nick Mar, at Higgins & 
Foley's. He can do it if any man can. He's 
the best timber-faller in California. You get him 
and Big Jim to try it—if you can catch Jim 
sober.” 

Ralph went to see Mar, as they advised, but 
was overwhelmed with confusion when he recog- 
nized in him the dwarf whom he had insulted. 
His intended apology came to his mind, but he 
saw the impossibility of making it now. He 
stammered: “I'd like to have you come and cut 
a big tree that’s going to fall on a house.” 

“What?” growled the dwarf. 

Ralph repeated his errand timidly, but added, 
with fortunate wit, “The men at Kelton daren't 
try it. They said you were the only man that 
could do it.” 
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‘0, Jim,"” 

he said, turning to ‘ 

his companion, “‘and we'll get Higgins to go over, 
too; but I'm afraid he won't let us cut it.” 

“Very well, let's go,” said Jim, hoarsely. 

Nick Mar, Big Jim and Mr. Higgins arrived at 
the Tower of Babel early in the afternoon. Hig- | 
gins pretended to scoff at the idea of imminent 
danger from the tree, and refused to allow it to’ 
be cut unless Nick Mar could save at least ninety 





$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 

Ralph still had the money which his mother 
had left him, but she had told him to return all 
but thirty dollars of it to Mr. North. He could 
risk but thirty dollars—his own wages—for this 
purpose. 

He was about to give up the plan when the 
dwarf said, kindly: “Haint you got the money, 
my boy? Never mind. I'll put up what you 
can’t. Nick Mar aint afraid to back up his figur- 
ing with coin.” 

Ralph gladly accepted the proposition, and 
having deposited his thirty dollars with Mr. Hig- 
gins, Nick Mar became responsible for the rest, 
and the work of felling the Tower of Babel 
began. 

In felling a large redwood-tree, a deep notch, 
called the under-cut, is chopped in the trunk, 
facing the direction in which it is to fall. Thena 
ring of the thick, tongh bark is removed entirely 
around the tree, and two men saw into the other 
side horizontally, with a long cross-cut saw, until 
the tree breaks off and falls. Ifa tree begins to 
lean the wrong way, long steel wedges are driven 
into the saw-cut to force it over. 

Nick Mar and Big Jim first erected a staging, 
so that they could cut the tree at the height of 
twelve feet. But even there the diameter was so 
great that they were obliged to cut two notches, 
each four and one-half feet deep, at right angles 
with the under-cut. This reduced the diameter 
from side to side to nine feet, and barely enabled 
them to saw the tree with a ten-foot saw. 

Then they reversed the usual order, and began 
the saw-cut before chopping the under-cut on the 
uphill side. ‘They sawed into the tree about six 
feet, and Big Jim, with ponderous blows, drove 
twenty long steel wedges into the saw-cut. This 
was to wedge the tree up firmly, so that when 
the under-cut was made it would not swing. 

Then Nick Mar chopped the under-cut. Stand- 
ing first on the staging, and afterward in the cut 
itself, he swung his axe for two days, till the 
great, yawning notch was completed. 

An interested crowd watched the work from 
day to day. Some woodmen 
suggested to Nick Mar that he 
was aiming the tree so that it 
would strike the clump of trees 
on the hill. He replied that“*it 
might come pretty close.” 

The time came when the saw- 
cut was to be completed, and the 
Yrreat tree wedged over. In the 
early morning Nick Mar sat on 
the staging, and Ralph stood 
Velow, waiting for Big Jim. 

He did not come. Nick Mar 
sent Ralph to Kelton to search 
for him. He found Jim in a 
saloon, intoxicated and worth- 
less, declaiming in hoarse tones 
to a crowd of loafers. He re- 

fused to come and finish his work; 
but Ralph succeeded in engaging two 
other woodmen to help the dwarf. 

‘The loss of Big Jim was severely felt 
that day, and for the first time Nick 
Mar seemed nervous. He worked fierce- 

a ly and tirelessly. The saw sank deeper 

: and deeper into the tree, and all day 
long the hills echoed with the sharp 
lows of the mauls on the wedges. 

When the evening train came in the station was 
deserted. The men and boys were all gathered 
where they could see the big tree fall. 

Night had fallen, but the wind was beginning 
to rise, and the work must be finished now. The 
tree had been sawed as far as it was safe. Nick 
Mar was striking furiously upon the wedges when 
he happened to turn toward the house. There 
was a light in it! 

“Who's in that house?” he shouted. “Run 
quick, Ralph, and tell them to get out of it.” 

Ralph ran down the hill toward the house. As 
he came near he saw a man peering in at the 
window. It was Big Jim. Within the house, at 
fa glance, he saw people who bad evidently just 





feet of the trunk unbroken. This seemed impos- | arrived from a journey. 


sible, for the steep hillside was not even for more 
than forty or fifty foet in any direction; but Nick 


He shook Jim's arm roughly. 
“Jim! The tree's going back on ‘em! Go 


Mar examined the tree carefully, and declared | help "em! Ran\” 


that he could fell it and save the required length. 
His plan was a daring one, requiring great 
skill, but he explained it to no one but Big Jim. 
Higgins then refused to allow the tree to be cut 
unless one hundred and fifty dollars were deposited 
with him, to be forfeited if it were broken. 


Jim turned on him with a strange look, like a 
man awakening from a beautiful dream. Then 
he flung Ralph to one side and was gone. 

Ralph rushed in. Mr. North stood in the centre 
of the room beside a young lady. She was look- 
ing with pleasure at a picture on the wall, of 
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which Mr. North was evidently speaking, for he 
had a hand extended toward it, although he was 
looking at her. On the other side stood an aged 
lady, with a very kindly though sad face. 

Tt took but a moment to warn them of the 
danger, and they burried from the house. 

Meanwhile, Jim had hurried to the tree. Nick 
appealed to him fiercely : : 

‘cJim! Brace up! She's trying to go back! 
Jump up and hit the wedges while I cut out the 
centre! Hit’em! Hit ‘em hard, Jim, and never 
stop!”” 

Nick sprang up and leaped into the under-cut. 
He raised his axe, and at that instant the Tower 
quivered to its heart with the blows which Big 
Jim was showering upon the wedges on the other 
side. Swiftly and carefully Nick Mar began to 
chop ont the centro of the tree- 

‘Suddenly a deep, hollow, stunning crack sounded 
as the wood broke. Nick Mar, tingling as if with 
fan electric shock, threw up his hand. ‘The great 
slanting bevel of the under-cut was closing down 
upon him, The tree was falling. 

He sprang out on the steging and then to the 
ground, ran swiftly two or three rods to one side, 
end looked up. The majestic top of the Tower 
was slowly and grandly describing its tremendous 
arc in mid-air, and Big Jim stood on the staging, 
at the gaping saw-cut, still striking the wedges, 
which now flew from under the blows far into the 
heart of the tree. 

«Look out, Jim!” screamed Nick Mar. 


THE YOUTH’S_COMPAN ION. 


creature came bounding to her feet. 
‘p'-Tuck! 


faster and faster. 


was not pradent to show such affection before 
even knew the child’s name. 


thought you had run away!” 
I couldn't stay! 


back.” 

She paused and looked uneasily about her. 
“They aint here, are they ?” she asked. 
watched as sharp as I could. 

me, didn’t they ?” 
“Nobody's been after you, child! 
know what you're talking about.” 


was ‘threatened with one of her spasms."” 
“Bat he asked about me!” said Bethy. 
«He wanted to know who you was.” 


as on that day. 





He had time for only one cry, for then the de- 
sconding mass struck the largest tree of the clump 
above squarely. It bent far back, but perceptibly 
checked the momentum of the fall; and the recoil 
whirled the great butt of the Tower off the stamp 
and projected it down the steep declivity, filling 
the air with flying rocks and earth. 

‘This was the successful consummation of the 
awarf’s plan, for the Tower of Babel lay with the 
butt forty feet below the stump, and one hundred 
and fifteen feet of the trunk unbroken, 

Nick Mar was not thinking of his triumph. He 
called for Jim, but there was no answer in the 
stillness that followed the downfall. Lanterns 
were brought, and after a time Relph and the 
dwarf found poor Jim, hurled down the hill, with 
the pallor of death on his face. 

‘The men bore him down to Mr. North's house, 
and at the door they met the aged lady whom 
Ralph had seen. Her face turned white, and she 
threw herself down beside him with a moaning 
cry, “Jamie!” 

‘Tim opened his eyes, and his face lighted up 
with a smile. 

“Mother,” he sighed, faintly. She kissed him 
and wept, and sinoothed his damp hair, and spoke 
to him tenderly as she had done when he was @ 
little boy. His head drooped, and he died in her 
arms, with the light still lingering on his face. 

‘Mr. North came and knelt beside her, and said, 
«We have found him at last, mother.”” 


Cuaxnes E. BRIMBLECOM. 


——_+o—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


BETHY. 
in Three Chapters.— Chapter Il. 
A Waif’s History. 


When Mrs. Dudley came into the kitchen early 
Monday morning, she hesitated a moment, with 
her hand on the latch of Bethy’s door. She was 
wondering if she should call the child to help her. 
It was washing-day, and there was much to do. 

She decided that she wonld not “make com- 
pany” of her. Bethy might as well begin to 
work. She pushed open the door. 

‘The room was empty. Child and dog were 
gone. 

Mrs. Dudley was surprised at the keenness of 
her disappointment. Not until this moment had 
she felt how unreservedly she had trusted the 
girl, and she was no more than a common tramp! 
Tt was hard to believe it. Perhaps she was a 
thief, too. 

With a very sober face, Mrs. Dudley went to 
an old desk. She opened the small drawer where 
she and her husband kept their small amount of 
ready money. She counted it tremblingly. It 
was all there. Then she counted the silver 
spoons. Not one was gone. . 

She went back to the bedroom, and found that 
Bethy had not taken her hat. This seemed 
strange. 

“It's just as if she’s been frightened away,” 
said Mrs. Dudley to herself. 

‘She was too greatly depressed to go about her 
work with her usual activity. 

««] wag ‘lotting too much on having a bright 
young thing abont the house,” she said aloud. 

She sat down in a chair, and leaned her elbows 
on her knees. 

“Qh, what will become of her, wandering 
‘round 502” 

She rose and went toward the barn, where Mr. 
Dudley had already gone. Half-way along the 
path she paused, and looked vacantly down into 
the little valley at the foot of the mountain. It 
was on that mountain that she had seen Bethy 
the Saturday before. 

As she looked a figure detached itself from a 
clump of savin-trees and came toward her rapidly 
—a bareheaded, girlish figure, which seemed to 
fiy between the bushes. Then some very small 





It was Nip- 


Bethy pansed, and soemed to be in doubt. 
‘Then, when it was plain that there was no one 
ise at the house but Mrs. Dudley, she cane bonnet. 


Mrs. Dudley caught her in her arms. She | appearance from the 


help it, though she told herself that it | country boys. 
een ead Ps sue | As he brought a very large handful of currants, 


and he had ben to me, and I just had to come 


“Pye 
‘They came after | not disturbed her. 


Bethy told what she had heard in the night, 
and Mrs. Dudley explained that it was ‘Deacon | lower after currants. 
Swift, who had come for Mr. Dudley's fast colt 
to go to town for the doctor, because Mrs. Swift 


Never had Bethy worked with such good-will 
She brought water; she rinsed 
Stothes and put them on the grass; she picked) “It's none of your business!" she cried. “I 
peas for dinner; she bugged Nip at every oppor- didn’t ask yon your name. 1 won'ttell! They'll 





‘Then he began to pick currants, and to put 
them in Bethy’s basket. Bethy wished he would 
go away, but she could hardly ‘ask him to do 60. 

She kept glancing at him from under her sus- 
He was tall and good-looking, and was 
dressed in a brown linen suit of very different 
clothes generally worn by 


he anid, “You must be the girl they were telling 


“You gave me & terrible start,” she said. “I | about over at gran’ma's.”” 


Bethy did not speak, but her face grew red. 


etgid run away,” replied Bothy, panting, “Dut She was afraid he would ask her questions. She 
T kept thinking how good you | shut her lips close, and bent over the bushes. 


«My gran'ma,”’ the stranger went on, “is Mrs. 
Noble. She said she saw you here the other 
aay.” 

Bethy knew it was the mild old lady who had 
She nodded her head. 


“My name is Donald Noble,” he said. “Now 


1 don’t | it’s fair for you to tell me your name.” 


He stood up and whistled to the terrier; but 
he was listening for her reply. She bent still 


“My name is Bethy,” ehe said, 
«But that isn't the whole of it? 
“No.” 

«] hope you are not ashamed of it?” 

«No!” she answered, sharply. 

«Phen why don’t you tell?” 

Bethy now raised herself very upright indeed. 








“Put him down !"* 


tunity, and the little dog shared her j 
short, sharp barks just from sheer spirits. 





at him until they were weary. 


make up the labors of a farmer and his wife. 
Bethy shared nearly all of them. 
and weeded. 


wed in such good shape in his life.”” 


work and spent an afternoon. 


questions in Bethy’s hearin 











and went to bed ina melancholy state of mind. 

It happened that it was the very next day, 
when Bethy was picking currants in the back 
yard and Nip was nosing at a toad he had found, 
that a boy's head appeared ahove the wall behind 
the bushes, and the next moment the owner of 
the head vaulted over the wall close to Bethy. 
She sprang back, but restrained the scream she 
wanted to utter. 

Nip flew at the heels of the new-comer, who 
caught up the dog by his back and held him off 
to look at him, while Nip growled and wriggled 
furiously. If there was anything Nip resented, 
it was to be lifted in that way. 

“Put him down!” cried Bethy, impatiently. 
“Don't you see he doesn’t like it 2" 

‘The boy, who was almost a young man, obeyed 
after a moment. 

“1 hope he doesn't expect to get out of every- 





‘The whole week passed in happiness to the girl. | 
She worked hard. ‘There was butter and cheese ; his mouth to say something tantalizing, when she 
to make, and the innumerable duties to do which , stopped the words by flinging her basket of cur- 


her to call Mr. Dudley—said to his wife in Bethy's | 
presence that he had “never had his onion-bed ! and walked into the house with it. 
“That's a regular spitfire you'v in the | 
Bethy had not seen a young person in all the | garden,"" he said to Mes. Dudley. Eno i ai 
week. Two or three middle-aged men, driving any way? 1 
by on the road, had stopped their horses and sat, her name.”” 
in their open wagons talking with Mr. Dudley, | 
and one woman, in a clean print gown, white ; sauntered across the fields toward Mrs. Noble's 
apron and white sunbonnet, had brought her house, ‘round the mo 2 


This visitor had a mild, inexpressive face, and 
after she had asked the girl her name and been | then his mistress entered. 
answered that it was Bethy, had asked no moro! 


She had put several questions to Mrs. Dudley, | 
however, which could not be answered. Aunt She si 

. 5 She sighed tremulously. 
Esther looked so sober and preoccupied after her a 
visitor had gone that Bethy became sober, too, | away," she said. 


Young Noble looked at her in silence a mo- 
It seemed as if she were ready to cry 
He could not help seeing how sen- 
sitive she was, and how quick-tempered. 

But he was very fond of teasing. He opened 


' rants violently at him, and then running swiftly 


She hoed away down into the valley, followed by Nip at 
“Uncle Ezry"—for so they told the top of his speed. 


Noble gathered up the fruit as well as he could, 


“Who is she, 
She almost flew at me when I asked 
Mrs. Dudley did not know what to say. Donald 


Very soon after, N ‘uck’s black little 
nose was thrust into the open kitchen door, and 





Aunt Esther was picking over the currants. 
Her face showed that she was annoyed. 
Bethy came slowly and sat down on a cricket. 
“I watched and saw that hateful thing go 


Aunt Esther turned quickly toward her. 
so, and not knowing a thing about you. 


as you seemed.” 
Bethy’s face overflowed with gratitude. 


in an unsteady voice. 


name.” 
Aunt Esther went on. 


done; and maybe we were. 








thing he doesn’t like,” he said. 


| 
| 





y, giving | find me if I do! Oh, it’s too bad! If I behave | 

To | myself, it's nobody's business that 1 ‘can seo!” 
crown the triumphs of the day, at dusk Nip 
caught a large rat near the corn-bin, and was so | ment. 
proud of his deed that his three friends laughed , hysterically. 
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died when she was little. What would she have 
done? Somehow I have herin my mind most of _ 
the time. If she had got into trouble and needed 

a friend, and didn’t find one —” 

Her voice failed her for a time; or, perhaps, 
she had no more to say. 

‘The gir! had listened with her wide eyes intently 
fixed on Aunt Esther, and when she ceased speak- 
ing she knelt quickly down at the woman's side, 
‘and leaned on her knees. 

‘«[’m goin’ to tell you now,” she said, “but I've 
ben afraid even to whisper things to myself, for 
fear she'd find me out. She told me once, when 
she was angry, that she'd find me if I went to the 
ends of the earth, if I ever dared to run away. 
She was good sometimes, but she was just awfal 
when she wasn’t good. 

“You see, I haven't got any father or mother, 
only Uncle Henry, and he lives 'way off, ard my 
brother; and he had to go out West so he could. 
earn a living for us both. 

“Charley—that’s my brother—he’s about as old 
as that boy that was here to-day, only he’s hand- 
somer and nicer; he is the best brother that ever 
lived in the world. Uncle Henry gave Nip-'n'- 
Tuck to us both. When Charley went away I 
had to goand live with Uncle Jacob's wife. Uncle 
Jacob is dead, but his wife isn’t dead. 

“Charley thought he could send for me ine 
year. He left Nip with me, and said I mast take 
good care of his part of him, and love hfm for 
Doth of us. And don’t 1? And what do you 
think —” 

Here Bethy rose in uncontrollable excitement, 
and walked about the kitchen. 

«What do you think she did? She said she 
would drown my dog—Charley’s and my dog— 
and one day she did grab him up and throw him 
into the hogshead of water. That was the day 
before Iran away. I was kept watching all tho 
time for fear she would get him when I didn’t 
know it. 

«J tell you I couldn't stand it. But I never 
wrote Charley about it, it would worry him so. J 
thought I could bear it till he sent for me. 

‘<I think could have borne being whipped, and 
almost anything if I hadn't suffered so about Nip. 
He was all I had; and be seemed somehow like 
having part of my brother with me, It did seem 
sometimes as if 1 should die, just worrying for 
fear she'd get him when I didn’t know it. 

“She made me work, you'd better believe; but 
it wasn’t that. Folks said she had spells of drink- 
ing; but I don’t know, I never saw her drink. 

“After she threw Nip-'n'-Tuck into the hoge- 
head, I made up my mind. I took my money— 
my ten dollars that 1 had hid, you know—and 1 
went away that very night. I don't think she 
heard me go, but I ran till 1 couldn’t breathe. 
hardly. I had Nip in my arms most of the time. 

«] got to the station—that was eight miles off— 
just before a train came along. I got on the train, 
and was frightened enough when the conductor 
looked at me go sharp. But he let me keep my 
dog. He said I looked as it I were running away. 
That made me think I wouldn’t let him know 
when I got off. I watched my chance, and after 
T'd ridden about three hours, I slipped off the 
other side of the cars at some station. 

“Then I begun to walk as fast as I could; but 
1 didn’t know where I was going. I only felt T 
was gettin’ further and further away from her. 

«It wasn’t a great while after it grew light that 
Linet a baker’s wagon, and I hought some cookies 
for Nip and me; and we drank at a trough where 
the water dripped into it from @ spout. 

«] walked about all-that day for fear Ishouldn’t 
get far enough away. I inquired where I was, and 
] knew enough to go opposite irom the way I 
came from. 

«When I came down the mountain there, I saw 
this house, and you know how I came here- 
can’t ever tell you how thankfal Tam!” 

‘The tremulous, girlish voice stopped. Bethy 
looked at Mrs. Dudley with a very passion of 
gratitude in her expressive face. Her throat 
swelled, and it was plain she could not speak at 
once. But she struggled to go on. 

“My name is Bethia Gordon Adams, and Iran 
away from Maysville. Uncle Jacob’s wife's 
name is Rachel Andrews. That's all, [hope you 
won't think I don’t trust you! It did seem as if 
she'd get me somehow if I told any living thing. 
You can forgive me, can't you, Aunt Esther?” 

The piteous tones were very low, but Mrs. 
Dudley heard them. She smiled, and the girl was 
content that she was forgiven. 

«"Tisn't a bit likely she'll try to find you,” re- 
marked Mrs. Dudley, comfortingly, seoing how 


“J believe you do,” said Mrs. Dudley, gently. 
“But I guess you haven't thought how wo must 
feel, with you not trusting us even to know your | drop. She had the promise that she could go to 


Bethy grew more agitated. It was plain that 
che had not thought of the matter in that light. | swiftly. There was no cloud now between er and 


: But when I saw you | not doubt the girl’s word 
looking so forlorn, I thought of my own girl that 4 


cae been wondering,” she said, “if you've ) the imaginative child's fears had been roused, and 
thought how Ezry and I trusted you, taking you | believing what she said. 

q You 
might have ben just a common tramp, the same | days, Bethy was almost at rest. She grew f8Y- 


For the rest of the day, and for many following 


She began several letters to her brother, but they 
did not quite suit her. She wished him to feel 


“Qh, don’t I think of it all the time ?”’ she cried | that she did right in running away from Mrs 


Andrews, but she could not write the story 45 
well as she had spoken it. 
She took up the studies she had been obliged to 


school in the fall. 


Meanwhile, the summer days were going 


her friends. It was a great relief to Mrs. Dudley 


“T suppose a good many folks would say Fzry | to be able to tell every one that she knew Bethy’s 
and I were very imprudent, taking you as we've a 


history, thongh she declined to tell it. She did 
Tt would have been @ 
very suspicious, person who eould have looked itt 
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Bethy’s face, and listened to her, and still have 
suspected her. Bethy was washing dishes one 
morning when Donald Noble came into the 
kitchen. He had made friends with Nip, who 
now flew at him with welcome. | 

After a few moments of talk with the dog, 
Noble drew a newspaper from his pocket. He 
leaned against the door, and deliberately unfold. 
ing it, cast a meaning glance at Bethy. 

“I found an item that I thought might be inter- 
esting,” he said. Then he read aloud: 


“We chronicled some weeks ago the fact that 


Bethla Adams had run away from the kind care of 
her aunt, Mra. Rachel Andrews. We now umlon 
stand that the place of her present residence hay 
been discovered, and that she will probably be 
brought back.” 


Marta Lovise Poot, 
(To be continued.) 


—++o-+____ 


BEHIND THE SHOWERS. 


Shall we love not the smiling of April 
Because of the teardrops it brings? 

Qh, this arth would be Paradise nearly, 
If we'd look at the bright side of things’ 


Selected. 
——_~+e ___ 
For the Companion. 


IN THE GREAT JAVAN UPHEAVAL, 


In Two Chapters. — Chapter |. 
A Night of Terror. 


On the morning of Saturday, the Twenty-fifth of 
August, 1883, we were in camp on the bank of the 














“That's the true philosophy,” remarked 
with a smile. “He knows better than to be 
excited about things he cannot help.” 

The boom of distant explosions came to our ears 
at Intervals, and I noted five slight shocks of earth. 
quake uring the afternoon aud evening. 

‘The night came on as dark as If there had been 
thick fox and clouds. We lay down in uur tent, 
and after a while fell asleep. 

About midnight } was arvused 
sion, which shook the earth. 
confused at first. 
with nausea. 

It was no longer dark. A strange, blood-red 
light was diffused everywhere. 

Natt woke at the same time. 
fire!” he muttered. 

We went to the flap of the tent and looked out. 
Uviects could Le seen dimly. 1 shall never forget 
the strange aspect of the earth under that flood of 
deep ruby light, which seemed to fill the whole 
western and northern heavens. 

‘Then came a sudden, vast lighting up of the 
entire landscape. For a few momenta the light 
changed from red to yellow —a blinding glare 
which showed everything as plainly as daylight. 

Before the explosion came which followed we 
counted fifty, and estimated that the flash must 
have come trom Merapi in cruption; and yet most 


ate, | 
wome 


One ugly, red fragment whiz, 
a few yards in ad 
word, but ran on, 
left. 

As we hurried down the valley, 
glance toward Boro-Budor, indese 
in the blood-red light, we heard the cries of frantic 
fishermen in a village at our left. 

Farther along the river delta, w the e: 
there were still other villages, 
natives, laden with their ho 
peared to be making theif way. 

A great deal of dust was set 


zed across the road 
ce of Natt, who sald not a 
looking neither to right nor to 








casting a last 
ribably grand 





1 by a heavy explo- 
1 started up, much 
T became dizzy, and was selzed 


toward which many 


ttling slowly down 

ts as a shelter 
Upon two poles, and sat down beneath the: 
what would follow. 
tar down the valley, 
as any. 

A towering pillar of fire had risen to an enor- 
mous helght over the Kendenge, and a moment 
afterward there ensued so frightful a shock of 
earthquake, that we all instinctively cast ourselves 
at full length on the ground. Our & 
upon us. Dust everywhere filled the afr. 

For some moments I was so dizzy and nauseated 
that I could not rise. Mean’ 
other shock, which felt like a 
whole earth. 





“Something's on 





violent wrench of the 














OF the light seemed to have come from the Ken. | eyew 
dengs. “Look at the volcano!" he sald, in a tone of awe. 
There was another flash, even brighter than the| Merapl seemed te be wreathed in flames. Down | 
former. Again we counted fifty-four. Then came | toward the Kendengs two more flery pillars bad 
& tremendous explosion. mounted into the heavens. 
{That was not over ten miles away," said Natt. | We decided to make another start, and journey 
A moment after we heard several minor crashes, | along the ahore to the eastward. 
which appeared to be at no great distance, and the | ‘There was a path along the marshes, and we 
huture of which I did not immediately understand. | followed it past two small villages of bamboo huts. 


astward, | 


usehold goods, ap. | 


helter fell down | 
while there came an. | 


comes, If tt over does come, 
than this?” said Nate. 
“I doubt it,” I re; Hed. 
“Perhaps,” sald Natt, 
tell ua that the crust of 
that the old continents 
new ones rise above the 


it will seem any worse 


“Perhaps this is tt." 
thoughtfully. “Sclentixts 
the earth may break up; 
may be submerged, and 
ocean. It has happened 
in the past, and will no doubt happen again. ‘This 
may be the beginning of 4 general overthrow of 
the present order of things.” 

Several waves, not quite as high and violent, auc. 
{ceeded the first two, and then the waters receded 
| erows the late. But as we could not know how 
|#e0n another wave might rush in from the sea, we 

Improved the chanee to set off inland, and shaped 

hills tn the direction of 





our cdurse toward the 
Jokjokarta. 

The Chinese refu; 
his fortun 
compatrio 


gee showed a disposition to join 
‘es with ours, or rather with those of his 
t, Wah Lee, who told us that his name 
was Eng Kee, and that he was a baker by occupa. 
Hon. He guve him a sack of rice to carry. 
At last we reached a kind of highway, 
from the coast toward the Interlor of the 
and followed It several miles. The light of di 
begun to soften the wild, volcanic glare of th 
1 suw by my watch that it was slx in the mot 
Sunday morning. 
| pr nesently we recognized certain landmarks along 
| the road, and knew ourselves tw be on the govern, 
ment post route by which we had come over from 
Samarang, on the north coast, two weeks before. 
As my father and sister, who had come out to 
Java with me, were at Samarang, my greatest 
desire was now to reach that place, and learn if 
they had been touched by the catastrophe. 
The rond led past several villages, and we met 
:Many natives, sume crying out as if demented, 


leading 
island, 
lay had 
ie night. 
rning— 





Ello River, a small tributary of the Progo which 

falls into the Indian Ocean thirty miles west of the city of 
Jokjokarta, uear the southern coast of Java. Distant about 
three miles, and in plain view from our camping-ground, 
stood the vast, still grandly beautiful ruins of the sculptured 
temple of Boro-Budor. In the northeast rose the frown. 
ing peaks of the great volcano Merapi, and in the west the 


M-omened Kendengs, or War-Drum Mountains. South. 
ward In the distance lay the blue sea. 
Boro-Budor, deserted now for eight centuries, silent and 


without @ votary, stood venerable and awe-inapiring still. 
Nearer at hand, on the bank of the Elio, almost buried In 
detritus, was the beautiful Gandi, or shrine, which we, 
foreigners and strangers in the land, had come so far to 
excavate, photograph and describe. 

The day before our ten Javanese laborers had sunk a 
shaft beside one of the old bell-shaped domes to a depth of 
twenty feet, and penetrated one of the chapels which stand 
In rows about the central shrine. 

At seven o'clock, on the morning to which I have re- 
ferred, my companton, whom I shall call Natt, and who had 
gone oitt to see how our Javanese were coming on with 
thelr work, hastily returned. 

“Come, old fellow, you had better wake up!” he said. 
“Puteh and Enda.a, with thelr little Minek, have gone to 
hide. Lee and all the shovel-men have disappeared. 
There!” Natt continued. “Do you hear that sound?” 

T had heard, as he spoke, a sound as of a faraway 
cannon-shot. 

“That's what they've been hearing for an hour or two,” 
Temarked Natt. “It suunds like heavy guns a long way of. 
The laborers came at six o'clock, Wah Lee saya, and went 
to work In the shaft; but suddenly they came clambering 
out of it, declaring that a stone Buddha had epoken to 
them!" 

1 was not elow in getting out and looking about. 

As we soon found that there was no prospect of getting 
the men back to thelr work that forenoon, Natt and I set off 
after breakfast and went down to the great ruin, Boro. 
Budor, where we busied ourselves for several hours, 
obtaining another series of photographs of the long rows 
of stone chapels. 

There are not less than two hundred and sixty of these 
stone chapels within the area of this vast structure, each 
highly ornamented with carvingg, all done in the hard 
trachyte stone peculiar to this region. 

The chapels were built upon three concentric terraces, 
which rose one above another toward the central dome. 
The outer terrace was not far from twenty-flve hundred fect 
incircumference. Vast flights of hewn stone steps ascended 
from terrace to terrace on all four sides of the temple. 

During the morning the distant explosions had almost 
ceaseil; but ae we walked back, three heavy reports jarred 
the earth. They seemed to come from the weetward. The 
Volcano of Krakatoa, in the Straits of Sunda, was 








‘Wah Lee Rescues a 





others lamenting the loss of their friends or thelr 

Property. One Malay told us that the distance to Samarang 
Was elxty miles. 

“But what do you seek in Samarang?” 
out to us. 

“Our triends,” we replied. 

“You will seek them among the dead, then,” he cried. 
“Samarang 1s ewallowed up.” 

My courage almost failed mo, and my heart sank. 

EpWagb H. HaMLin. 
To be continued.) 


he turned to call 





THE GROVE. 


Felcome, Ye shades! ye bowery thickets, hail! 
¥e lofty pines, ye venerable oal 
Xe ashes wild resounding o'er the nteep— 
Delicious ts your shelter to the soul. 
—Thomson. 





For the Companion, 


A SLANDERED p06. 


In these days, when it is the fashion to set right the repu 
tations of notorious personages of the past, it seems only 
fair that a kindly, intelligent, loving creature, which haa 
been so misrepresented that his very name causes a 
“creepy” feeling, should be put forward in his true and 
more pleasing colors. 

The creature which needs this redress is the bloodhound. 
Most persons, when they hear thie name, are wont, by an 
Accustomed association of ideas, to picture a ruthlesely 
flerce creature, terring with savage vindlctiveness through 
the dank morasses of a swamp after a fugitive black, eager 
to overtake the panting elave, and showing him no mercy 
when run down. 

This notion te radically wrong. The thoroughbred blood. 
hound Je as gentle as a sheep, as affectionate aya child, and 
intelligent to a more than ordinary degree. 

To many such a picture of the bloodhound may seem too 
good to betrue. Very recently I chanced to meet the chief 
breeder of this class of dogs in this country, and what he 
told me of them was eo pleasantly novel that it has seemed 
worthy of being communicated to others, who may labor 
under as great a misconception as my own was in the 
matter. 

‘This gentleman was waiting on a dock in New York until 
a steamer should swing down the stream from her anchor. 
age higher up the river, and deliver to him two valuable 
bloodhounds which he had imported from England for 
his Vermont kennel. 

“The popular estimate of the bloodhound te all wron, 
he sald to me. “Much of it ts no doubt due to the influence 
of ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ and to the character of the 
Svuthern bloodhounds. The dogs that wero used 














Fellow Countryman. 


in eruption that forenoon, and after several terrific 
explosions, sank completely out of sight beneath | 
the sea. Its destruction was the beginning of the 
great convulsion which followed, during which 
thirty-five thousand people, it is said, perished. 

T noticed what ecemed to be a vast cloud of 
smoke hanging low over the rugged Kendeng 
Mountains, twenty or thirty miles to the southwest | 
of us. 

These great mountains extended westward to the 
Java Head for a distance of seventy miles, but 
during the third night of the cataclysm they ex. 
Ploded and settled boutly down. Enormous waves 
from the Indian Ocean rushed in upon the land, 
and more than two hundred equare miles disap. 
peared altogether. 

What we were hearing that forenoon was the 
Prelude of the approaching trageily. 

Returning to our camping-place, we found that 
Puteh, our Javanese servant, and his wife Enda.a 
had cooked food as usual, and their dazghter, little 
Minek, was playing near. 

Before we had finished our noon lunch I saw a 
dark mass of smoke roll up into the sky from the 
long, irregular ridges of the mountain Merapl, 
distant eight or ten miles to the northward. The 
smoke-clouds over the Keniengs, too, were grow. 
ing denser and blacker. The sight disturbed me 
not a little. 

Still, I safd to myself, it 1a merely one of the vol- 
canie eruptions which occur in this part of the 
World at intervals, and although there is always a 
chance that such an eruption may prove severe, It 
48 far more lkely to do no very great damage. 

Wah Lee, our Chinese servant, who was setting 
things to rights about our tent, chanced to pass us, 
and T pointed to the smoke on the mountain, and | 
faked him what he thought of it. 

“Oh, velly black,” eaid he, with a bland smile, | 
‘And went about hin work quite uncencerned, 





We stepped out of the tent. Natt put out his! Then, above the booming from Merapl, we began 


hand. 
“Does it rain?” he said. “Something is falling. 
It is earth; it's ashes,” he added. 


Soon there came another flashing of the light. We | 


now stood where we could look toward the moun- 
tain, and saw shining, flery masses mount slowly, 
as it ecemed, toa great height, till they appeared 
to hang far out over the place where we were. 
Then tney came shooting downward in lines of red 


| fire, falling over a vast expanse of country. Soon  ¢ 


we heard crashes again, caused, no doubt, by the 
concussion of these hot rocks in their fall to the 
ground. One or two of them, | thought, descended 
at a distance of not more than half a mile. 

“This is a grand sight!” 1 exclaimed, involunta. 
rily. “An awful spectacle!” 

“It is," replied Natt, “and 1 think we had better 
be going before ft gets any grander!” 

At my order, Wah Lee proceeded very calmly 
to strike the tent, roll up our clothing, and collect 
every dish and kettle of our outfit. 

But much of our property was necessarily left 
behind. Ieecured our firearms and blankets; Natt 
shouldered his Loxes of plates and negatives, and 
Insteted upon taking along his camera, too. With 
greater good sense, Wah Lee loader himself and 
Puteh with buckets and kettles, in which he stowed 
such articles of food aa were most readily portabl 

My friend led the way down the slope toward 
the bank of the Progo; and Enda-a, carrying little 
Minek, who had been taken up out of sound sleep, 
followed in our rear. 

Stones were now falling like the first big drops 
which usher ina shower of rain. Justas we reached 
the road which runs along the bank of the river, an 
enormous rock, glowing like an ember, struck in 
the river-bed among the boulders in the water 
with a frightful sound, and splitting to pleces, 
flew out on all sides. 











iii 


to hear a heavy, roaring noise which seemed to 
come from off the lowland. 

We stoppeil to listen. 

Wah Lee, who was now behind, shouted to us at 


the same moment to “see the water!” Then we | 


saw what caused the noise. 
sweeping In over the flata from seaward. 

‘Three or four hundred yards away, there was a 
hillock where stood a rude light-house. Natt started 
fo run toward it, and the rest of us followed. 

At the sxme time we heard a confused outery in 

the direction of the native villages. The roar of 

the advancing waters grew louder, but I for one 

did nut stop to look behind me, till I had gained the 
| little hin. 

“Heaven help the poor wretches!” said Natt. 
| “They are drowning there together! And it may 
be our turn next,” he added, “for there comes 
| another wav 

“Tlimb on house!” cried Wah Lee. We all has- 

\ tlly mounted to the bamboo platform of the crazy 
old structure. 

With a frightful roar the wave came rolling in 
upon the land, the turbid water rising to the very 
threshold of the old hut where we stood. We had 
seen four or five human beings making for the hin, 
but all lost their footing and were swept away 
save one Chinese, who reached the ‘hut splashing 
through water waist«deep. 

Wah Lee, reaching down a friendly hand, helped 
the poor fellow upon the platform of the hut, and 

) began to talk with him in his own language. 

Terrible reverberations now rose, apparently 
from the earth under us. For some time the earth 
was continually jarring and shaking as tf a giant 
hand were groping and grasping for something 
deep at the heart of things, leaguex benenth our 
fer 








‘Do you suppose that when the and of the world 





A prent wave was! 


on the slave plantations were really of an ill. 
natured grain; but this was not due to the blood- 
hound in them. They were all across between the 
| bloodhound and a dog which is known sometimes 
| ae the Russian hound, sometimes aa the Dutch 
| hound, sometimes as the Great Dane. 

“This is a fierce dog, and the savage character of 
the Southern bloodhounds ts «ue to this strain in 
them. 

“The thoroughbred bloodhound Is entirely gentle, 
rather timid in its nature—a ladies’ dog more than 
| Anything elye. It may sound absurd to you to say 
that a hareh word or scowl! has a very depressing 
effect on the bloodhound, owing to ite sensitively 
| affectionate disposition; but It is true. Why, when 
the dogs overtake the man they are chasing, they 
| fawn upon him with an expression of delight. 

“1 can give you an instance that will illustrate 
| the gentle nature of this dog. On my farm in 
Vermont, where | have several bloodhounds, there 
is one celebrated dog named the Duchess of Ripple. 

“One day I was in the yard when my attention 
| Was attracted by the deep, mellow bay of one of 
the bloodhounds. There was nothing flerce in it, 
but hearing it two or three times at Intervals, and 
seeming to detect a sort of complaint in the cry, It 
struck me that it indicated something unusual. I 
went into the front sitting-room to see what {t was. 

“There was the Duchess of Ripple sitting on the 
floor, her dark, mournful eyes turned toward me 
with a melancholy gaze. There is always a pathetic 
look in the eye of a bloodhound, something that is 
| hard to restet, {t is 80 humble and pleading. 

“My Httle boy, not more than two and a half 
years old, who was always fond of playing with 
the hounds, was sitting astride her back with a pale 
of small selssors in his hand. He had been snip- 
ping at the hair of the dog’s long, silky ears, and 
, two ar three timas, without noticing it, had ent the 
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flesh go as to bring the blood. The dog bayed in | 


meek protest against the pain, but would not | slow runner, 


throw off tho child to escape, for fear of burting 
him. 

«There sho sat, uttering 
the pain, but making no effort to shake off the 
hoy. When I lifted him away she sprang uP, and 
be her demonstrations of affection for him, said 
as plainly as a dog could, ‘I know you didn't 
mean anything by it, but it hurt me, so T had to 
speak.’ 

cealmost any female dog is inclined to be 
fierce when she has young puppies, and they 
aro handled. But you may approach a, 
mother bloodhound, take up the puppies 
and carry them about, and she will show 
no anger at all. 

«The gentleness of bloodhounds makes 
them quite useless as watch-dogs; and 








Bloodhounds. 


hore is another popular delusion about then. 
‘The only time 1 have ever seen them at all resent- 
ful was when they were interfered with when 
they were closely following a scent, This is such 
a passion with them that if they are taken from 
it they protest against it, as if mechanically. 

“There are not more than three hundred pure- 
blooded bloodhounds in the world, probably,” 
said this gentleman. “The two that have been 
sent to me on this steamer are both well-known 
dogs. One of them, Belhus, was the bloodhound 
that was employed by Sir Charles Warren, at the 
time of the great excitement in London over the 
series of terrible murders in Whitechapel, in an 
attempt to track the murderer. 

“A dog could not be put to a more difficult test 
than the following of such a trail. It is crossed 
and recrossed perhaps a hundred times, and there 
is nothing but the friction of the boots on a hard 
pavement to leave the scent. The dog would have 
been kept at the work, but Mr. Edwin Brough, 
the owner of the hound, wish d Sir Charles 
Warren to assume the responsibility of the pos- 
sible loss of the dog, which is worth about a 
thousand dollars. Sir Charles was unwilling to) 
do this, and so the experiments were discon- 
tinued.” 

When the steamer came in, I went on board to 
sce these famous honnds, Belhns and Rosemary. 
‘They were taken out of their kennels, and seemed 
quite overcome by the strangeness of everything. 
One might almost have supposed that they were 
cringing, so timid were they. Still, they accepted 
gratefully the caresses of strange hands, seeming 
to have the most confiding trust in all who ap- 
proached them. 

Belhus, in his shape and style, presented nearly 
all the strong “points” of the thoroughbred blood- | 
hound. ‘The frontal bone ‘was very high and 
peaked, the head long, and the ears of great length 
also. 

‘The skin of the bloodhound is exceedingly loose, 
lying in wrinkled folds about the eyes and mouth, 
giving an odd, aged expression to the face. But 
no one could look upon these dogs and not feel 
that they were gentleness itself. 

Bethus has a long, narrow, peaked head, which ! 
is always @ characteristic of dogs with strong | 
scenting powers, and a loose, abundant dewlap. 
His logs are rather shorter than they should be, 
giving him somewhat squatty look. Ho has’ 
the black-and-tan color which is now most sought 
in bloodhounds. | 

The black surface is so sharply defined on his 
back and sides as to have the appearance of a 
blanket. The legs, feet and part of the face are | 
tan. 

Another delusion common to many in regard 
to the bloodhound ig that he takes to following 
human trails naturally. The dog requires to be | 
trained to this task. | 

Mr. Edwin Brough, who has for years made a | 
specialty of training bloodhounds, says it is not 
well to rub with blood the feet of the person to be 
followed, as this makes the doge less keen in| 
hunting the “clean boot.” 

Puppies three or four months old are taken out | 
after a man, and encouraged to find him. When 
they become reasonably expert in doing this, 
difficulties are thrown in their way more and | 
more, until, in overcoming these, the dogs’ educa- 
tion as a scenting creature is perfected. | 

lt is an exquisite delight to the bloodhound 
to follow a trail. Sometimes he will actually 
panse on the trail to hay his satisfaction, and the 
mellow, vibrating tones can be heard for miles. 











this mellow bay under | fatigue. 


tracking deer and other animals. 
but has great endurance, 
fond of following the trail that some- 


ssionately M 
ie persist in it until be drops dead with 


times he will 


The scent of bloodhounds is so keen that they 
















can follow a man 
on horseback, or 
keep a trail while 
1 
from it. 

The blood- 
hound, then, in- 
stead of boing & 
savage brute, 
ready to bite him- 
self rather than be 

deprived of the delight of 

rending something, is a 

good-natured, affectionate dog, who bites nothing 

but his food, and is devotedly attached to people 
about him and sensitive to kindness. 

Mr. Brough, who has his kennel at Scarbor- 
ough, England, is a man of large wealth, and 
breeds these noble dogs only as a diversion. He 
says that if one wishes to become thoroughly 
fond of dogs, a well-bred bloodhound should be 
kept as @ constant companion and friend. The 
dog's individuality is largely determmed by the 
nature and intelligence of his human associate, 
and he makes the stanchest of lifelong friends to 
those near to him. 











Joun J. Becket. 
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THE TONGUE. 
From Hebrew wit this maxim sprung : 
“Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.” 
‘The sacred writer crowns the whole’: 
“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 
—Chicago Globe. 


—— 


NORWEGIAN DISCONTENT. 


It is rarely that the affairs of the united north- 
ern Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway attract 
the world’s attention. For the, most part their 
affairs have moved along, if not quite tranquilly, 
at least without making noise enough to be heard 
beyond their frontiers. 

In recent years Sweden and Norway have not 
been entangled in the meshes of Continental pol- 

ics. They have kept pretty clear of wars and 
foroign complications; but of late a crisis has 
taken place in Norway, which hids fair to"have 
results of large importance, and which may end 
in the separation of the two Kingdoms. 

‘The Norwegians have always exhibited a more 
or less lively state of discontent at their union 
and relations with the larger neighboring King- 
dom of Sweden. Ever since Napoleon's general, 
Bernadotte, was chosen Crown Prince of Sweden, 





eighty years ago, and later brought about the 


cession of Norway from Denmark, against the 
wish of the Norwegians, these people have felt 
that they have not been on an entire equality with 
the sister Kingdom. 

One of the main causes of this discontent is 
the fact that while, nominally, the two Kingdoms 
are distinct, but are linked together as Austria 
and Hungary are, by being under the same King, 
in reality the foreign relations of both Kingdoms 
are controlled hy Sweden alone. The King, with 
two Swedish ministers, manages the foreign affairs 
of both. In foreign matters which especially 
affect Norway, however, a Norwegian minister is 
consulted. 

‘As each Kingdom has its separate Parliament, 
ministry, army and navy, and civil administra- 
tion, and thus governs itself as to local affairs 
separately from the other, this unequal tie as to 
foreign affairs is the chief cause of difference be- 
tween them. 

‘There aro in Norway, as in almost every Euro- 
pean country, two parties, one of which is mod- 
erate and conservative, and the other progressive 
and radical, and it is the latter party which most 
forcibly represents the popular discontent. 

For the past two years the Conservative party 
has held power, with Herr Stang as Prime Minis- 
ter; but a majority of the Storthing, or Parlia- 
ment, is liberal and radical. 





| It therefore happened that, late in February, a 


motion was made in the Storthing for a constitu- 
tional amendment securing to Norway an equality 
with Sweden in managing foreign affairs. This 
was bitterly opposed by Herr Stang and the Con- 





Formerly the bloodhound was chiefly used in 
following criminals, but he is equally skilful in 


servatives, but was adopted by a vote of fifty- 
“nine to fifty-four, 


He is rather & | 
and is so; Steen, 


savings. It is, therefore, a disaster to all except 
the particular persons who raise a surplus which 
they can sell at a high price. 

Tt is # practice of producers of grain, some- 
times not fully taken into account, to keep back as 
much of their crop 8s possible for the period 
when prices are best. In March, 1891, more than 
one-third of even the small corn crop of the year 
before was still on hand, and more than one- 
fourth of the wheat crop was still in the farmers’ 
granaries. These proportions are considerably 
larger in years of abundant crops. 

Meantime, whether crops are large or small, 
the quantity used for food steadily rises. Of the 
small wheat crop of 1890, more was actnally con- 
sumed in the country than of the large crop of 
1889; and for it the consumers paid an average 
price—to the farmer at his farm—of about eighty- 
four cents a bushel, as against about seventy cents 
for the crop of 1889. 

‘The average inhabitant of the United States 
consumes four and two-thirds bushels of wheat 
per year; and in most of the Northern States the 
consumption is about five bushels per head. 


Herr Stang went out of office, and Rector 
a college professor, and leader of the Rad- 
icals, became Prime Minister, at the head of a 
Radical Cabinet. 

This event was very distasteful to the reigning 
monarch, King Oscar, whose sympathies are 
strongly with the Swedes and with the Norwegian 
Conservatives. 

Herr Steen, the new Prime Minister, is at the 
head of the College of Stavanger, and has been 
the leader of the Radicals for more than twenty 
years. He is, perhaps, the most obnoxious pol- 
itician in Norway to King Osear, because it was 
in consequence of his action that the veto power 
was taken from the crown. 

‘The new ministry has resolved to act cautiously, 
and not to take any extreme step until the election 
of a new Storthing, which will take place in the 
autumn. 

But the excitement in Norway caused by the 
accession of Herr Steen is very great, since this 
event, it is thought, may lead toa complete sep- 
aration between the two countries, and possibly 
to the establishinent of a Norwegian republic. 

«Unless we obtain the fullest self-government,” 
exclaimed Herr Steen, shortly before becoming 
Prime Minister, “the union between the two 
countries will be completely dissolved.” 

From these facts, it is likely that the world will, 
in the near future, receive more interesting news 
from “The Land of the Midnight Sun” than it 
has heard for many years. 


——_or—_—- 


HIS FRIEND. 


“The American,” wrote @ keen-sighted French 
traveller, “has himself, his wife, his child and his 
Dusiness partner in the world; but he has no 
friend.” 

There is more truth in this criticlem than at firet 
appears. The American {s apt, In his hurried 
struggle from the cradle to the grave, to make 
many agreeable acquaintances, with whom he 
good-humoredly exchanges service or kindness. 

But how seldom does he form an enduring friend. 
ship with another man, a friendship so pure and 
strong that through life he rejoices In his com- 
raste’s success, hastens to help him in his failures, 
or makes large pereonal sacrifices for him? 

‘The tie 1s not 60 uncommon between men of 
other nations. 

Tn the dark ages it was usual for men who had 
thus chosen each other as brothers to exchange & 
few «trops of blood taken from their veins as a 
solemn pledge of fealty. These bonds and cere. 
and less than five-sixths as much wheat. Were | monies may seem fantastic and exaggerated to us 
the farmers who raised and sold this crop the | but there was a reality tine and true, In the uneelf- 
poorer for the decrease in the amount produced ? | ish affection of which they were the symbol. 
‘Assuredly not,—notice that we do not say all) "l count myself,” suys Shakespeare, “in nothing 
farmers, but only those who raised this grain,— cise 7 happy as in a soul remembering my good 

ss i . jends.”” 
for it is estimated by the Departinent of Agricul- | "UG o ty oy not to thyself,” says Epictetus to a young 
ture that the smaller crop of corn and wheat of | nan, sherds of oxen, but hosts of friends.” 
the year 1890 will turn out to have been worth | «what matters,” exclaims another wise heathen, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars more | “how long the road or dark the way, If my friend 
than the large crop of 1889. travel beside me, bearing wine for me in a golden 

‘This is an interesting example of the working | cup?” 
of the law of supply and demand. It has been | Te there not danger that the American, busy with 
repeatedly and truly said that the increase in the his fight for moncy or place, who jeers at this tle 
amount of money which the farmers received for of friendship as unsubstantial sentiment, may put 

:. * A * out of his own life this strong factor for good? 
their grain was not merely in spite of the reduc- 
tion in the amount raised, but on account of it. 


The question is at lenst worthy of serious con- 
sideration by young men who have yet mcasura- 
The crop of corn in 1889 had been the largest 

in nine years. It amounted to more than two 


bly the choice of the elements which will make up 
thousand one hundred millions of bushels, and 


their future. 
for this crop the farmers received an average of 
twenty-eight cents a bushel—the lowest average 
price in nine years. “Jt is of no use my trying to sew,” sald a girl in 
‘The corn crop of last year, on the other hand,— | Her late teens; “T am so clumsy with a needle. My 
less than fifteen hundred million bushels,—was | stitches are aninch long! Mamma does my mend- 
actually the smallest for nine years wotwithstand: Usain cese nen do ie myself my things look 
. 3 year - | go that she 1s ashamed to let me wear them.” 
ing the many thonsands of new farms that have; gut if the mother were less self-sncrificing, it ls 
becn opened; and it is not surprising that the probable that a few hours’ practice under her 
average price of corn should have risen to its | direction would easily reduce those clumsy etitches 
highest figure in nine years—a little more than | toa respectably small fraction of an inch in length. 
fifty cents a bushel. | 


‘Another young lady admitted, the other day, 
Te may appear from this that a great drought, | With 9 taush, that she always darned her stockings 
See eee coisiliGi eHleh makes fACTOe |e ree eae ae ei together i 
: : es" | the thread, because weaving it in and out as her 
crops small, is a blessing rather than a calamity; / mother did took so much more time and care. 
but it should be remembered that the picture has 
another side. 


Girls of this sort belong to the untrained or the 
The “blessing in disguise” was, as we have 


lazy class. But the careless are quite as common, 
and perhaps more exasperating. 

already hinted, only a blessing to those agricul-| “Oh, I’m very sorry; but you know I always was a 
turiste who succeeded in growing a crop, and had | butter-fingere,” explains calmly the dreamy Jou"g 
more than enongh eorn for sale to compensate | Pereon who spills gravy In a lady’s lap at dinner, 
them for the decrease in their products. Many ecause she is passing the gravy-boat with her 
thousands had none to sell, and many thousands | 

had to purchase corn or sell their stock, losing 


mind on the last chapter of a story, and does not 
notice that she {s tipping it. 

Presently she helps to butter, with the same 
the profit which they hoped to gain from feeding | vague expression In her eyes, and sends the bit, 
the stock. Which she attempte to cut from the hard pat with- 

Moreover, on account of the scarcity and high | ut looking at it, flying across the table. 
pried of com, millions of balf-fattoned swine, | “Did eapot your dress?” she asks her etter: “1 
re the fermmore could not afford to feed, were | NoPE ots Dut, of course, I couldn't help its Ny 
sent to market, causing a low price of pork, and 
a logs in that direction even to many farmers who 
sneceeded in raising a surplus of corn. ‘The con- 


off. I'm very sorry.” But the trouble is precisely 
that ehe is not very sorry; at least, not sorry enough 

sumers of beef have also obtained a poorer quality 

than usual. 


to prevent the same thing from happening gain. 
Nor, thongh a smaller aggregate crop may be 


It 1s worth while to remember that there is sub 
a thing as being stupid with one’s fingers. There 

worth more than a larger one, is it to be supposed 

that it is of advantage toa farmer to raise less 


should be direct communication between the hand 
and the brain; but some people, with otherwire 
excellent brains, do not seem to realize this fact, 
and allow their hands a kind of helpless liberty 
. i. which works disaster among bric-a-brac, and makes 
or iis eee oe See eee ratee to either | many simple tasks ‘absurdly formidable. 

If there is abundance, and the farmer raises a 
thousand bushels of wheat for which he can get 
only sixty cents a bushel, it is more to his advan- 
tage to have a thousand bushels to sell than it is 
to have only five hundred. 

On the other hand, if crops are very poor, it is 
perfectly evident that the more wheat the farmer 
can raise the better off he is. Itis not scarcity on 
his own farm that helps the farmer, but scarcity 
on other people's farms. 

Of course in a year of light crops the number 
of those who suffer is vastly larger than of those 
who gain. For scarcity means high prices to all 
consumers, diminished railroad receipts, a smaller 
quantity for export and exchange with foreign 





or 


THE WIND'S FLIGHT. 


‘The wind Is awake and away | 
fer loose balr streams behind her 
‘Geer hill and hollow, 
Where none may follow, 
She files where none may find her, 
ind only God's hand behind her. 
—Gertrude Alger. 


———_+er—_—_ 


awa} 





GOOD YEARS AND BAD YEARS. 


In the year 1890 the United States raised only 
about seven-tenths as much corn as it did in 1889, 


_—__+e_—__ 


CLUMSY FINGERS. 





—_——+o—_—__ 


COURTESY TO A GUEST. 


A story, familiar perhaps to the readers of The 
Companion, \s told of Mre. Bingham, a woman of 
high social position in Washington in the early 
part of this century. 

She once invited a rough Western farmer to dine 
with her. ‘The guest was dazzled by the splendore 
and gay company, and while trying nervously (0 
appear at his ease, broke one of a set of costly 
Sevres cups. He sat staring at her, speechless 
with dismay. 

Mra. Bingham laughed. “Ah, that ridiculous 
china! It breaks with a breath!” and taking up 
one of the cups as she spoke, she carelessly 








crushed Iwin her hand, andjdropped the fragments 


commodities, and a generally reduced surplus of upon the table» 
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The color came again to ber guest's face, and he 
Auished his dinner completely at his ease. 

“Give to your guest,” says the Irish proverb, 
“the best in your larder, the best in your head, and 
the best in your heart. 


——+o—___ 
HEROIC ACT. 


In the late Admiral Aube France lost a devoted 
statesman and patriot. The work of his Inter 
years was the reform of the admintstration of the 
French navy. From the thne that he entered a 
hayal school as a boy, his career was marked by a 
fine courage, sincerity and good sense. 

When he was sentor midshipman of the Tonerre, 
and not yet twenty-two years old, he distinguished 
himself by an act of intrepid daring. 

The Tonerre was anchored in the port of Genoa. 
One night a fire broke out in the military arsenal 
of the place. The commander of the French ship 
at once sent outa boat with a party of sallors to 
assist the garrison and the inhabitants. The fire 
Urreatened to he torribly destructive If its spread 
coulil not be checked. 

Aube was placed tn command of the alding 
party. The gtruggle against the fire was going on 
well, when suddenly a pante seized the Italians, 
and they fled precipitatel 

A sudden breath of wind had changed the direc. 
ton of the flames. A quantity of debris on a low 
structure, the roof of which was onlyuix feet above 
the ground, burst into flame. ‘This structure was 
the powder magazine. 

Quick as thought Aube perceived and acted upon 
the one plan by which he could master the situa. 
tlon. He sprang on the smoking roof, climbed to 
the ridye, and seating himself calmly, went on 
irecting the men from this point of 6bservation. 

Electrified by this act of heroism, the Italiana 
retraced thelr steps, aud they und the sailors at. 
tacked the fre with vigor and success. 

Then Midshipman Aube descended from his 
perch, and tried to return quietly to hia ship; but 
an ovation was not to be escaped. He was aur. 
rounded and carried to the ship's boat, which 
awaited him, in the midst of enthusiastic applause 
and expressions of appreciation. 


——+e+___ 


THE AUDUBON MONUMENT. 


Audubon was a splendid example of the value 
of enthuslasm—enthustasm of the real sort, which 
does not burn out in a few weeks or a few years, 
and 1s not to be quenched by any amount of what 
the world rightly calls “cold water.” He was born 
to do one thing, and he did it. 

When he had been at work for fifteen or twenty 
years upon his studies of American birds, and had 
filled his portfolio with about a thousand colored 
Portraits, he was obliged to go upon a journey. 

His treasures were deposited, meanwhile, in the 
warehouse of a friend, and on his return, after a 
few weeks’ absence, he found that the rate had 
destroyed every picture. 

The shock brought on a fever, which was near to 
Proving fatal, but as soon as he recovered from it 
his natural buoyancy and energy reasserted them. 
selves. He took up anew his gun and his pencil, 
and after three years of hard work his portfollo 
was again filled. 

Audubon died in 1851. His grave, in Trinity 
Cemetery, New York City, !s unmarked by 80 much 
9 a common gravestone, and the New York Acad- 
emy of Sclences has been engaged for several 
years in raising money with which to erect a suit. 
able monument over the spot. 

At this time of the year, when we are all rejoic- 
lng tn bluebirds, robins, orioles, 
warblers, why not overwhelm the Treasurer of 
the Audubon Monument Committee with a flood of 
small contributions? His name is Doctor N. L. 
Britton, and he ts to be addressed at Columbia 
College, New York City. 


———+e_____ 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S MEMORY. 


The prodigious memory of certain great men 
has often been remarked. It is a surprising fact 
that military men, whose minds, one would think, 
would be filled with great and startling circum. 
stances, to the exclusion of all small matters, often 
remember trifling occurrences. 

General Sherman, three years ago, was visiting 
in Philadelphia. Standing one day at a window, 
he saw a big policeman, with a very long beard, 
go by on the street. 

The General uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
but sald nothing more. Next day he saw the same 
long-bearded policeman go by, and this time sent 
4 messenger out and asked the man to come in. 

‘The policeman presently entered the room, and 
made a military salute to the General. 

“Yes” sald General Sherman, it's the very 
man! Do you remember me, Mr. Officer?” 

“Certainly 1 do, General,” sald the policeman. 

nd do you remember where we first me 

“Yes, sir. It was in California. You were only 
8 leutenant then, and I was your drummer.” 

“Thav’s it,” sald General Sherman; “and instead 
Of that beard, you had barely a hair or two, may- 
be on your chin. And if 1am not mistaken, your 
name ts Hutchinson.” 

“So It is, General,” said the policeman. 

They entered Into a conversation on the old 
times in California and Mexico. ‘The General had 
hot seen the old drummer since the Mexican War, 
and had never seen him with a beard, but recog. 
nized him at the first glance on the strect after 
forty years had passed by. 


———+o___ 
A TIMELY FAVOR. 


A sense of humor has never been a bar to eccie- 
slastical preferment, and, indeed, tt sometimes 
happens that dignitaries of the church are famous 
for their witticisms. This is the case with a cer. 
tain clergyman of the Church of England, a man 
of Irish birth, who was lately raised tu an exalted 
bishopric. 


Accompanying his appointment, there was a cer. 
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tain readjustment of em 
ments in the diocese, 
motions. 

At this time the new bishop was visited by a 
curate whose manners and services had not com. 
meniled him to bis ecclesiastical superiors, and who 
thought that bls time had now come to make s 
decided push for a “living”—that is, the charge of 
a parish. 2 

“Well, my 1 sald the curate, “now that It’s 
raining livings, what are you going to give me?”" 

“ean lend you an umbrella! sald the bisltp, 
coully. 

The curate departed without his preferment, 


——+e___ 
OVERCOME BY Joy. 


ploymenta and prefer- 
and with it came a few pro. 








11 1839 Philip I. Gosse, afterward ao well known 
8» a writer upon natural history, and the father of 
Mr. Exmund Gosse, waa in London in a state of 
downright poverty. He had just returned from 
America, and hail but a few shillings in his pocket. 
Mis only immediate resource was the manuseript 
of a book which a cousin of bts, Mr. Thomas Bell, 
who had already achleved a reputation as a natu, 
rullst, had offered to read and pass judgment upon. 
The anecdote is related in Mr. Edmund Gosse's 
Wography of his father. 


gt Was “The Canadian Naturalist,” 
leased Mr. Bell so much that he recom. 
mended it strongly to Mr. Van Voorat, the distin. 
guished publisher of scientific worke. 

Unilip Gosse's pride made him conceal his real 

‘om Thomas Bell, and though the latter 
knew his cousin to be in need of employment, he 
did not suspect that he was in such bitter straits. 

Mr. Van Voorst eppolnted a day for the young 
author to call on him. Meanwhile the shillings. 
nursed as they might be, were slipping, slippin 
away. | The practice of going once a day toa small 
gating-houxe had to be abandoned, and Instead of 
ita herring was eaten as slowly aa possible in the 
dingy attic in Farringdon Street. 

At last the day broke on which Mr. Van Voorst’a 
answer was to be given, and with as much of the 
gentleman about him as he could recover, the 

roud and Starving author presented himaclt In 

aternoster Row. He was ushered in to the cor. 
dial and courteous Mr. Van Voorst, 

He no longer had hope, and expected ina tew 
moments to be out agaiu in the street, with his 
miserable roll of manuscript in his hands. The 
publisher began slowly : 

“like your book; 1 shall be pleased to publish 
it; 1 will give you one bundred guineas for it,” 

One hundred guineas! It was Peru and half the 
Indies! 

The reaction was so violent that the demure and 
pinisterial-looking youth, closely buttoned up In 
his worn broadcloth, broke down utterly into'sob 
upon sob, while Mr. Van Voorst, murmuring, “My 
dear young man! my dear young man!” hastened 
Out to fetch food and minister to wants which It 
Was beyoud the power of pride to conceal any 


longer. 
——+o— 
STRIKING LIKENESS. 


A great many ludicrous mistakes have occurred 
from the resemblance one person bears to another. 
A gentleman who is a twin relates the following, 
with the apology that as we ave advised “not to 
spoil a story for relations’ sake,” he thinks the rule 
should hold good where the pint of the joke strikes 
one's.self: 


My brother Tom and I ure 
ance, being twins, and It 1s our daily experience to 
be mistaken the ‘one for the other, and many ia 
the laugh we have enjoyed at sume mistaken 
friend's ‘expense. Not wiitil the other day, how. 
ever, have I found myself wondering whether I 
was myself or some one else. 

T was in a burry to see Tom, for it was nearly 
train time, and hastened for that purpose to the 
hotel where he was staying. 

The rear entrance belng nearer, I entered in that 
way. This door opens into the wash-room, where 
a mirror extends the entire length of the wall 
opposite the entrance. Upon opening the door 1 
saw, or thought T saw, Tom in all bis manliness 
approaching from the’ opposite direction, and I, 
holding out the article I wished to entrust to hia 
care, began giving certain directions concerning 
it, but was surprised to see him extend to me, at 
the same instant, a similar parcel, and — 

Well, I had merely mistaken’ myself for my 
brother, which had been done hundreds of times 
before ‘by others, and I suppose I have as much 
right to do it as they. 


————+e+___ 


AMBIGUOUS. 


Most of us would pray to be delivered from an 
ambiguous epitaph, though perhaps the truly he. 
nevolent man would gladly contribute to the 
world’s fund of amusement, even after he is no 
longer present to join the mirth. In “Scenes 
Through the Battle Smoke” is the following exam. 
ple of Ill-chosen eulogy: 

A miselonary in India was shot, as he sat in his 
veranda in the dusk of the evening, by his own 
chowkeydar, or watchman, whether intentionally 
or by accident will never be known. Near a public 
road stands his solitary On the stone at 
the head 1s the inseriptfon: 

Sacred 
‘To the Memory 
of the 
Rev. — Sonnenthal. 


He translated the Seriptures tnto the Afghan 
tongue, and was shot by his own chowkeydar. 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


——+e+—____ 


A DESPERATE CHANCE. 


A Rugslan exile relates how he once saved him- 
self by a desperate artifice. A police oficial 
searched his house for compromising papers. 
There was in his posseeston a document the dis- 
covery of which meant serious danger to himself 
and his friends. 

Wherever he might hide tt, it seemed certain 
that It would be found. He’ coolly handed the 
document to the official, who searcely glanced atit, 
and handed it back. 

After the most careful search, the official, his 
nose blackened with soot and his halr decorated 
with feathers, —for he had even examined the 
stovepipes and the bedding,—departed empty. 


handed. 
——_+e,____ 


“I SEE, Fraulein,” said a professor, “that my 
remarks on the ancient Romans do not interest 


much alike in appear- 




















ou!” “Ah, yes,” replied the hostess, wearily, 
Rovay: go on. Nol nana the professor, kindly, 
“I shall change the subject. We will now conslder 


ithe ancie 





eeks."— Fliegende Blitter. 
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No wonder the name of Burnett is s0 well known; 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
world, and Burnett's are handed you. At last the for. 
elgners are finding this out. [Ade 


Suspender Buttons Off? 


That ls because the rubber tn the old elastic Sus. 
bender plays out s0 often. The New. 


CENTURY~ Brack 


isthe Bent because Alwaye Elastic. Ask your deal- 
er, and If he does not keep them, send to us and we will 
tell you Why the Contury Brace is the best Suspender. 

Seud 9c. for plain ; $1.00 for sili fig'd pair, post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury, Mass, 


NEAT-FOOT. 


Women's and Misses’ 
Tackless, Flexible, Doi 
for women'and maidens. By 
profits of wholesalers, reta! 
of ourselves, and dealing direct, we 
can furnish one pair Women's Opera 
oF Common Sense, 2% to 7, A to EE, 
BE FF BZincetlisses” sizes, 11 to 3, 
$2.) lisses’ Spring Heel, 11 to 2, 
ny width, $2.00. All post-paid. 

dvt. of thie Shoe in 
» RAE 
N.Y. 






















Pittsburgh's Natural Territory 


Is our trade circle. We want to reach every 
home within two hundred miles of Pittsburgh. 
We already have the trade of fully one-third of 
them, and count among the number some of our 
best customers. We have thoroughly developed 
a system of selling 


DRY GOODS 
MAIL 


which is as satisfactory to our customers as sell- 
ing to them over the counters. Our Mail Order 
Patrons get the same goods at the same prices 
as do those who buy Personally at the store. 
We have spared no effort to make our Mail 
Order Department a thorough and efficient 
servant of the people in general. 


Our CATALOGUE is a complete guide to 
the way to buy by correspondence. If you have 
Not received a copy reserve your purchases until 
you get it. Mailed free upon request. 

Samples of summer SILKS, Wool and 
Cotton Dress Fabrics, also Trimmings, Embroid- 
eries, White Goods, etc., sent free of charge, 

Write and tell us where you read our adver- 
tisement. : 


JOS. HORNE & Co, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Black, Navy, Napoleon, Light Blue, Dark 
BEST Bick, Xavy yaad Whitetrounde’ Foot 


FOULARD iGrER Wont tcipahne 


aah Bs, Hee 

Visitors to Washington, D. 6., 
are invited to see the collection of Clocks, 
Bronzes, Piano Lamps, Banquet Lamps, 
Japanese Porcelains, Royal Worcester, etc., 
suitable for Wedding and Birthday Gifts, and 
requested to remember that these goods will be 
carefully packed and shipped by freight to any 
tailroad station in the United States. 


FREICHT PREPAID. 
Woodward & Lothro 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NIGHTGOWNS, 


Five styles of Mother Hubbard 
Nightgowns, all good —to be sold as 
an advertisement for our Cotton 
Underwear Department at 


63 cents each. 


Postage Free. They are a bargain. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & co., 


Boston, U.S. A. 
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TRADE MARK. 





The New Stocking, 


Knit to fit the foot perfectly at all 
points. No Bunches. No Wrinkles, 


Saves Discomfort; The toes 
are allowed thelr natural Positions, 


Saves Darning; The big toe, 
having room enough, stays inside 
this stocking. 

A sure relief for corns, ingrowing 
nails, bunions, and unnatural heat 
or perspiration of the foot. Made in 
all qualities ; fast black and colors, 
(Men’s only at present.) 


Try a Pair. = sam. 
medium weight Cotton, 25 cents} 
Fine Cotton, 35. cents; Soft Lisle, 
O cents, (Send stamps or post: 
Note.) Mention size shoe worn, 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 


76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass, 


‘We will 
mail sam- 











and 


want 





\— —# We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and 
ENCLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 See TH 
mit with an order of $20.00. 
Packed ‘and, delivered at depot for $9.00 cash. 


and Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. 


Premium List. 
you nothing. Will interest and pay you. 


OF we give this set as a Premium to those who 


get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices 
Extracts. We are Importers of Tea, Coffee 
We 
YOU to send for our 120-page Price and 
It tells the whole story. Costs 


Decorated. 


E LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
793 Washington Street, Boston. 
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> SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBHOAT Matisn Fact To Any AnoREss: 





ror Tue TEETH 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED: 
FECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE! 














The Companion 


Tennis Racket. 


A SPECIAL OFFER FOR 60 DAYS. 





In all essentials this is a $5.00 Racket. 


We shall sell it to our subscribers for only $2.75, 
including a pair of Wright & Ditson’s Tennis 


Balls. 


This Racket is made from our own 








30 cts. extra for postage. We will give the Racket only, 
who sends us one new subscriber, and $1.00 extra. 


specifications, Sears shape, strung with good 
quality gut, selected white ash frame, walnut 
throat, seared red wood handle and well finished. 
Racket and Balls sent express not paid. 
If you wish them sent by mail we shall require 
to any subscriber as a premium 
Postage 25 cts. if sent by mail. 


THE YOuTH’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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hed the funeril, ef you'll bei 
the hearse and rode all the w: 
ma'am, that's jest what hap 
the folke over to Johnson’s Be 
5 jest as | ay.” 
i's jest an ie became of the bird?” ingutred his 
Hetener, as the old fisherman paused to chew med. 
Hatively ata bit of shingle he hud been whittling. 
tAVal Ira Jobnyon, he suid he couldn't bear to 
hey that critter starve to death or freeze, an’ it 
bein’ early In the spring, the nights was lable to 
be considerable cold then; so he caught {t any took 
Iehome. But it never done well with him, "It got 
Kinder picked, an’ then it pined away an’ died, “It 
was use v pettin’, 1 caPlate, an’ didn't know how 
olive without it. Anyhow, ir pled away an’ died.” 
Ho was silent a minute, und then he added: 
Bee ira Johnson, he jus’ took it an’ buried tt at 
the foot of her grave. He said it seemed kinder 
the right thing to do.” 


= eit, it perched on 
w the grave. Yes, 

1, um there's ali 
ich that will tell you 


the accifental discovery of some 
Aplure that Urst suggested to a roval 
¢ purchase of a doll for her chil- 








ministry in others’ behalf, one can never again 
take life at ity narrowest and worst— 








cans, however, do not seem 
fe uheré may be fun for groNrn 
te in playing with dolls. ‘The Chinese are ao\ 
peopl ae Poof of the inferiority of the elviliza: 
to cite Mine! Western world to thelr own, the fact 
that the Europeans leave the joys of playing with 
dolls and Kites entirely to children, ‘who thus seem 
be wiser than their parent 
vo pe Manclents, whether they played with dolls or 
not yhad many twys, which corresponded pretty 
not ito some of our own. The Romans, for Ip. 


1. 
Europeans wnd Am 


oN right hand can heal.” 
Nor whine at woes bis own Tig to have discovered t 








Every life has some burden. To the Christian 
the burden becomes & blessed cross, that he finds 
it easy to bear 60 long as he imitates his Master 
by doing good. 


—_——_+e———_ 





GRAINS OF SAND. 


Get a handful of clean sand. 
‘Are the grains angular or rounded ? 












STEAM AGAINST GRAVITY. 


Why is this 00? «] think the most exciting race I ever witnessed 

Are the grains transparent or opaque? was one in which steam and gravity were the con- 
| Where did they come from, and what brought them >| Was oe vand a Duman Iife the stake,” writes & 
4 Read Professor Shaler’s “First Book in Geology,” OF | companion contributor. “In the autumn of 188% I 
his “Aspects of The Earth.” allowed myself to become financially interested in 
qariiling well in the central part of Butler County, 
Penn, Naturally enough, I spent considerable 
time round my venture, particularly after the well 
was nearly finished. Two thousand feet was about 
the usual depth for that fleld, and at the time of 
the accident of which I am to tell, the drill was 
thundering away more than nineteen hundred feet 
below us. 


“The drill was about forty-five feet long, and || 
weighed something over two thousand pounds, 
‘Attached to this was twenty-five hundred feet of 

Atienyhich passed from the mouth of the well, 
Sher the crown pulley at the top of the derrick, 
ghd then down to the windlass, on which the sur- 


Hed Boys whipped their tops on the 
Streets of Rome in the lays of Cicero, and perhaps 

the days of Tarquin. 
inne Roman and Greek youths, indeed, were 
very well off in games. ‘They hud many that have 
Fey n*into disuse now; but they played with bat 
fale Mallyvery much as American boys did in the 
ands before the present somewhat complicated 
gaine of baxe-ball was invented. The Roman ball 

2 made of tow or oakum. 
Wiforace gives an account of the ringed hoop 
whieh Ronin children used to trundle. They were 
Wvouraged by their parents to roll the hoop, be. 
caeee the exercise was regarded as very good for 
gause UNhe boys and girls of Rome called their 
hoop trochus. Sometimes, too, they called It Grecus, 
Decause it was borrowed from Greece. 





———_+or—_—_ 





SHE CAUGHT A PICKPOCKET. 


‘A wealthy lady of New York was going down 
town in an elevated car, with a considerable sum 
of money in her purse. At one of the stations 
there came into the car a man by whore face she 
was struck, and she instantly said to herself that 
he must be a pickpocket. When he sat down beside 
her she thought of her well-filled purse, and re- 
solved to watch him closely. . 

Suddenly, her suspicious neighbor put his hand 
down at bia side. She felt It slide down until tt 


touched her purse, and instantly she put out her 
Gwn band and seized the stranger by the wrist. Ile 





For the Companion. 
DIES AETERNA. 





‘There {s no night, 

No darkness to eushroud 
The worlds in sable cloud 5 
‘A shadow falls, aud proves 
How every planet moves 
In sea of Tight 5 

One Day's effulgent tide 
Flows on through ages wid 
‘Night is each planet's own, 
‘And darkens It alone. 


—__+e—_——_ 


For the Companion. 
MORNING. 











‘1 | Tt 1 every dewdrop has a tone did not struggle, and she was in some perplexity 
Basra, Gout face benign plug length yras colle. oie froma bandewheel, Testi nings for ears more sensitive than rine, did perhat ake should do next; but she thought 
fever secking tine: wwii ch yin turn, wae connected with the engine. While all the flowers thelr modest, heads Incline, that if he should attempt to get away she could, at 

i Goats tove m os radiant ey, Mie tools were pulled from the well by means of and Uist in fragrant rere orn one shromes Teast, show Stns she had him by the wrist with his 
While thou art way vi ding U] bi 5 hythmic pine, | ban r fe 
Of Truth and Fg. vast, Ae eaten this windlass and winding UP |" The birds bare Shoring glad unto fee ne Ae io atd afterward, that she could not tell why 
Face thou 006 fi'shadows cast :— 2 SABIE. say im question the tools had just been | Of the fair one, and only 1 Uring none- ene did not give an alirm at once, tut ae eat quer, 
‘The shadows are thine own, pulled, the battered bit unscrewed from the stem | yet, ag I feel her breath upon my cheek, waiting for her neighbor to make the first move 


And darken thee alone. ind a sharp one substituted, the pailer sent on | ” Qha know there are sweet sounds I cannot hear, ‘They rode in this way for some distance, when 


: heramazement the stranger at one of the down- 
dnd ener four long trips into the earth for its | and languages T know not how te open to gel 

There is no night, e k to | Around me in the dreamy atmosphere,— town stations prepared to rise. 

No uight of death to bar load of muddy water, and: the tools swung bac! Fe eee ie eT neither ask nor seek, 


: Hace and startet! down the well. 
‘apart Y for a few seconde,—every- 


yy vi if |, madam,” he said, 
iife's all-transcend if you will let go of my arm mada n 


‘And what I have seems every morn more dear. with the utmost coolness, "] will get out here.” 


‘O Love, why mourn apart? “All went smoothly 





ed of thy heart es by seconds about an oll-well,—when ‘Many A. Masox. |” He half-rose aa he spoke, and to her utter con- 
Hee found the jigp ie bint fen! ly the dent stuck and stopped, perhaps four fusion the lady discovered that his hand, instead 
‘That casts this shadow Death; hundred feet below the surface. Like a flash the —+o—_—_ of being in her pocket, was thrust Into the pocket 
fe never Yet en ouon qumine, relieved of the strain, ran wild, and began of Moogn ulster. ‘The garment hung down so that 
oot fo reel off stiff and dirty cable over the derrick TWIRLING HIS HAT. his hand had pressed fgainst her purse without 
floor at a dangerous rate, throwing one coil of the being in contact with it, and she had been holding 
EDWARD GLENFAUN SPENCER. | suyirming mass squarely over the tool. Houser’s | William Murdock, a young Scotchman of Bellow | him by the ‘wriet with no apparent excuse what- 

xr, who acts as engincer, shut ol 3 3 | ever. 
—+or—_—— ee ee tee driller, whe . Mill, had heard much of the LT ee of ee ‘She was overcome with confusion, but managed 
T steam hand could be raised to release the | Watt. ‘Ambitious to become a skilful mechanic, | 4 gay that she had thought his hand to be tn her 
For the Companion. ee ere eae othe blood was nearly frozen | and eager to see and know what this great inventor | pocket. The stranger smiled and went out, while 


fn our velns to see that mass of loosened cable 
running Tike lightning down the well. The drill 
had started. We could not reach the man. The 
floor was literally piled with an animated, writh- 
five muss of horrible death, Stiff and slippery with 
dirty water, the loops and kinks were hurled about 
as though in search of other prey. 

“The tool-lresser stood in the centre of this 
twisting heap, unable to make an effort at escape. 
Trseemed there could be no help for him, In an 
instant or two more the cable would glide down 
that little hole, and then, with the final jerk of 
more than 2 ton of falling metal on the unfortu- 
nate man, the force would come again upon the 
windlass, there to stop or break the line. What 
matter which to the poor fellow who must die just 


befor 

“Fully half of the loose cable had rushed down 
the well, when, with a mad impulse to do some- 
thing, 1 sprang to the brake. 

“Stop! Keep back!” yelled the driller, and his 
own hand opened the throttle. 

“Jt came upon me in an instant then that to stop 
the drill was to throw the full weight on, the 
man’s body, while go long as the Hine could be Kept 
slagk he was safe, Then I understood. The driller 
meant to unreel the rope as fast as it descended. 

“Hardly an extra coil was left upon the floor. 
‘The line was nearly taut. But at the other end it 
rolled loose with a speed that was frightful, and 
gliding swiftly about the man’s waist as round a 
post, plunged out of sight. 

“Whata race that was between two glant powers 
working ut either end of the same line! The der- 
rick quivered under the strain of that flying wind. 
lasa, ‘while the drippings, from the rope were 
thrown in all directions, covering the place from 
end to end. 

“In the engine-house one must have trembled, 
fearing the engine would be torn from its block, 
but atill the driller at the other end of the connect- 
ing rod urged it forward. 

“Would he never gain on his antagonist? It 
seemed as if he must, running at such a frightful 
rate, but every coil of the cable was snatched 
down the well is soon asit left the windlass. True, 
he did not lose ground, but when the very slightest 
loxs meant death to the man before us, there was 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| This shadow is Life's own. 
| 


was doing, young Murdock resolved to go to Soho, 
and apply for “a job” at the famous manufactory 
of Boulton & Watt. When he arrived there, in 
1777, he called at the works and asked for employ- 
ment. Watt was in Cornwall, looking after his 
pumping-engines; but the young Scotchman had 
an interview with Boulton, who was usua ly aeces- 
sible to callera of every rank. 


Inanswer to Murdoek’s Inquiry whether he could 
have a job, Boulton, replte thiat work was very 
slack with them, and that every place was filled. 
During the briet conversation the bashful young 
man, [ke most country lads in the presence of 
strangers, had some dliticulty in knowing whut to 
do with his hands, and unconsciously kept twirling 
hig hat with them. 

Boulton’s attention was attracted to the hat, 
which scemed to be of peculiar make. It was not 
2 felt hat, nor a cloth hat, nor a glazed hat; but it 
seemed to be painted, and compored of some un- 
usual material. 

“That ig a curious aort of hat,” sald Boulton, 
looking at it more closely; “what is i made of?” 

“Timmer, sir,” answered Murdock, modestly. 

“Timmer? Do you mean to say that it is made 
of wood?” 

“Deed it ts, sir.” 

“sand pray, how was tt made?” 

a mate mysel’, sir, in a bit laithey o’ my ain | " "The widow of a Penneylvania volunteer reported 
contrivance.” : that her husband had received an axe wound in 

joulton looked at the young man again. He had | the right foot. A question or two brought out the 
risen a hundred degrees in his estimation. A | fact that the accident occurred in 1879, in Penneyl- 
fellow who could turi out a bat like that in a iathe | yania, while the man was splitting wood. 
of he ae contrivance wae a mechanic of no| ‘The pension attorney inquired, naturally enough, 

“I think I can find a place for you he said at has bene Saranac sree could have upon 
length. "*"Can you come In sgain this afternoon?” |" “Why, sir." said the ‘widow, curtly, “the axe he 
i can, and thank you, sir,” said Murdock, giv-| cyt his foot with was one he brought home from 

ig 8 final wr to is hal i eee eat Wan an ariny: AXE." 

Such was the beginning of William Murdock’s |” One of the most remarkable declarations on file 
| connection with the firm of Boulton & Watt. He | at the pension-office Is that of a Michigan veteran. 
was puton atrial ob, which proved so satisfactory | He makes oath that he picked up a shell on the 
that he was engaged for (0 year a us ne aia | Datlomeld of the Wilderoe took it Into his 
1 ee ee ee ey na marked Ain | ee ee ee yee Explode and 


2 gentleman near by leaned forward to say; 
{Don't you know who that ls, madam? That te 
the Reverend Doctor Blank.” 
‘The name was that of one of the best-known 
clergymen in the city! 


“SOMEBODY PAYS.” 


af ‘A druggist in one of our large cities said lately, 
«If Tam prompt and careful in my business, I 
owe it to a lesson which I learned when I was an 
errand-boy in the house of which I am now 
master. I was sent one day to deliver a vial of 
i medicine just at noon; but being hungry, stopped 
to eat my luncheon. 

: “The patient, for lack of the medicine, sank 
rapidly, and for some days was thought to be 
dying. 

4] felt myself his murderer. The agony of 
that long suspense made a man of me. I learned 
then that for every one of our acts of careless- | 
ness or misdoing, however petty, some one pays 
in suffering. The law is the more terrible to me 
because it is not always the misdoer himself who 
suffers. 

‘This law is usually ignored by young people. 
‘The act of carelessness or selfishness is so trifling, 
what harm can it do? No harm, apparently, 
to the actor, who goes happily on his way; but 
somebody pays. 

‘A young girl, to make conversation, thought- 
lessly repeats @ bit of gossip which she forgets 
the next moment; but long afterward the woman 
whom she has maligned finds her good name 
tainted by the poisonous whisper. 

‘A lad, accustomed to take wine, persuades a 
chance comrade to drink with him, partly out of 
a good-humored wish to be hospitable, partly, 
it may be, out of contempt for “fanatical re- 





—___+e+_—_ 


QUEER PENSION CLAIMS. 


‘Among the thousands of applications for gov- 
ernment pensions there are, as a matter of course, 
many that are oddly expressed, as well as many 
that are put upon queer grounds. The Washingion 
Post mentions a few examples. 


‘A Wieconstn veteran was salivated by the exces- 
aive use of salt pork, and now puts ina claim for 
a pension on the ground that he “got salvation in 
the army.” 

‘A Maryland man, in order to show that he was 
incapacitated for manual labor, cent to Washing- 
ton a batch of affidavite from ‘his neighbors. In 
one of these documents the writer said that he had 
Known the clalmant for ten years, and that he 
‘qvouldn’t work unless compelied to.” Such testi- 
mony was not likely to create a favorable impres. 
sion, but the man meant to eay that the old soldier 
was really unfit to work, but was sometimes under 
the necessity of trying to do 80. 

















ining it, the missile exploded, and 
* no great assurance of safety In that. Tor promotion, and he rose from. grade to grade | shatte eee 
formers.” Eee aatuly extra steam had been raised for | until he became Boulton & Watt's most ¢ to erade | shattered ‘le nervous system,” though by sone 
He goes on his way, and never knows that his | Pulling the todle, so that there, was no lack of | worker and adviser in all their mechanical under- ary 
’ power. Nor was it spared. The crown pulley takings of Importance, and was himself an in- 


chance guest, having inherited the discase of 
alcoholism, continues to drink, and becomes a 
hopeless victim. 

Our grandfathers expressed this truth in a way 
of their own. 


Was threatening to jump from the block, but the | ventor of no small distinction. 

Weight hell It back. ‘The windlasa bearings were | He is best known by his invention of Illuminating 
wading ‘out clouds of smoke. The bull-rope | gas. The slide-valve. the rotary engine, the cylin. 
groaned and creaked. The floor was trembling | drical crown-saw for cutting columns out of solid 
grtier the vibrations of the flying wheels, and the | rock, a chemical paint, a cast-iron cement, and 
very ground shook as though torn by au earth.| many other useful Inventions owe their origin to 

uske. Now stop, at last, the straining engine, for | Willlam Murdock. 
the race is over. Steam has won. 


——+o—___——_ 





HOW HE DID IT. 


It {s one of the marke of a wise teacher, that he 
alms to impart knowledge in such a way as to 
make a strong impression upon the pupil's mind. 











“For the lack of a nail the shoe was lost, 
For the lack of the shoe the rider was lost, 
For the lack of the rider the message was lost, 
For the lack of the message the battle was lost.” 





Our blindness to the consequences of our short- 
comings is @ merciful provision of God. Who 
could look composedly upon the rank outgrowth 
of all his vice or folly from childhood to middle 
age? 

But though we do not see it, we do well to re- 
member that it is there ; and to remind ourselves at 
the beginning of every day, that each careless act, 
each unkind word in it, will be paid for, not by 
us, perhaps, but in the want or pain of some one. 








——+o—_—_. 


FORGETTING SELF. 


The story has many times been told of the 
storm-chilled traveller, half-paralyzed by the fatal 
drowsiness of cold, who stumbled over a prostrate 
man dying in the snow; how in stirring and 
chafing the freezing stranger he forgot his own 
distress, and warmed himself to wakefulness and 
safety by the toil that saved another. 

The story might come as a happy inspiration to 
many an uneasy heart. To the aimless and in- 
dolent children of wealth, “dying of ennui 
the proud, fretting under a personal or family 
blemish; to the ambitious, discouraged by con- 
tinual privation; to the morbid, brooding over a 
secret sorrow ; to all such the relief of some nseful 
occupation would be a gospel of light and bless- 
ing. After a generous giving of self to active 








have expected. The stiff line ha 
close, bul 


check! 











“As soon as possible we released the prisoner. 
He was burned somewhat about the waist, where 
the cable had passed, but not so badly as one would 
not bent up 
stood out like a revolving barrel-hoop. 
“So the novel race ended well. But I never lost 
my admiration for the man whose coolness, at 50 
trying a time, prompted him to assist instead of 
ing that runaway drill.” 


—_— +9 


TOY HISTORY. 


It may be @ surprising discovery to girls, who 
think of their dolla as the especial property of 
girls and of nobody else, that grown people used 
dolls before children did, and that, in Europe at 
least, it never seemed to occur to parents that chil. 
dren would find dolls interesting to play with until 


they saw the children picking up pretty puppets 


designed for their elders. 


‘The French of the fourteenth century, who first 
brought the use of dolls into Europe, did not make 
them to play with, as the grown-up Chinexe are 
8 ave done from remote ant y 8 
ihe fut, oP tiquity, and as 

he French ladies of the perlod we have men. 
tioned used dolls for quite’a different purpore. 
Having no fashion plates, they employed little 
imagen as models of the fashions. 
or dolls were dressed in the latest mode, and sent 
from one great Indy to another, and from one cap- 
ital to another; and from them the costumes of the 
perlod were copied. 


In the year 1391, it 1s recorded, the Queen of! 


France sent the Queen of England a doll “fash. 
joned in the form of a demoielle [young girl] 
mounted on horseback, and foflowed by a varlet on 

If any of the little princesses of the English 
Court happened to get Jold of this richly dressed 

‘demoiselle” on horseback, followed by a walking 
servant, what new emotions of joy must have been 
aroused in the royal little girl's bosom! 





‘hese figures | 


—_+o___ 


HER DOVE. 


‘An old fisherman who lives ina Maine village, 
and who has had many experiences by sea and 
land in his time, told this touching Incident to a 
lady who was passing the summer at the shore, 
and used to be fond of listening to his quaint 


“yarns.” 


“It was all of a dozen years ago,” he said, “may- 
be more; 1 aint so eartin of times aa I use to be. 
That winter we'd hed some of the toughest storms 

I never seen nothin’ 
worse than some of them gaies. There was several 
vessels come ashore along here that year, but there 
wan't no women folke on none of ’em that I 


we ever hed along this coast. 


knows, ’cept the Marthy Ann. 


“The cap’n of the Marthy Ann—I forgit his name 
now: he come from along somewhere down East- 

but I forgit his name—he sot great store 
y his wife, and always took her along with him 


ort way, 








wherever he went. 
Marth 





fe had her along when 
Yinn went ashore over to the D: 


when you was out in the boat. 

“Wail, it seems that that woman hed a pet dove 
along ‘ith her on shPboard, and one of the crew 
that was fetched to over to Tra Johnson's house 
anid she always set great store by that dove. When 
they found her,—it wa’n't till the next day, ef I 
remember right, an’ I alnt over sure that it wa’n’t 
the next day but one,—but ’t any rate, when they 
did find the body, it was lyin’ fn the seaweed on 
the beach, an’ there sot that white dove right on 
the woman's breast. 

“They never thought nothin’ *bout the bird, of 
course, an’ It was kind of scart of them, an’ so they 
took the body an’ carried {t up to Ira Johnson's 
house. An’ that dove come a.tiyin’ along behind 

em, an’ the fust thing they knew ‘4 
atthe winder to geting ee 








“Tra was tellin’ me *bout it, an’ he said it made 
him feel jest as ef  aperit was there; but they let 





it in, an’ it stayed right by the de v" 
they’taok her away auf buried hers an’ when 


avis Point 
rocks; them that I pointed out to you other day 


In other words, he keeps in view the well-known 
law that what is most clearly and vividly realized 
is longest remembered. 


A Yankton correspondent of 
Republican says that two young women were alone 
one day, when a young Indian brave, with whom 
they were acquainted, came to see the man of the 
house. The man was absent, and the Indian ent 
down to wait for him. 

‘The girls were of a lively turn, and improved the 
opportunity to increase their knowledge of Indian 
life and character. They questioned the brave 
about this and that, and along with the rest of their 
inquiries asked him to give a war-whoop, and show 
them how he scalped people. 

The Indian evaded the point, and after a while 
the young women ceased thelr ‘talk with him, and 
fell into & conversation between themselves. Sud- 
denly the brave sprang to his fect, with a scream 
that made the house-top ring; at the eame moment 
he seized a big knife that lay on the table, Inid hold 
upon the hair of one of the girls, and ran the back 
of the biade around her scalp. 

ithe girls were {rigitened almost out of thelr 
wits, but the Indian laughed. He had done nothing 
more than they had asked him to do, but had taken 
his own time for it. 


the Springfield 


the 


HIS TRIAL. 


Mr. Bennett is one of those persons who natu- 
rally refer isolated facta to some general law- 
was talking recently with his neighbor, Mr. Slade. 


Mr. Slade was in a low-spirited mood. Some- 
Hines ne said, life seemed to him hardly worth 


He 


E 
“You must keep buay,” answered Mr. Bennett. 
“Remember the poet Gray’s maxim that occupa- 


d her; an’ when they 


tion is the secret of cheerfulness.” 

“But that’s just the trouble. I can’t keep my 
mind employed.” 

Well, well," sald Mr. Bennett, thoughtfully, 
“ies easter said than done. I know. It's the little 
things that.trouble ux most In this world. 








till 





_———————— 


APRIL 23, 1891. 
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For the Companion. 
You! 


“Choose you a tree, my girlie, 
To plant on this holiday; 
Maple, or elm, or cherry, 
Which shall it be, | pray? 
“Sycamore, spruce, or holly? 
Cedar, or yew, or pine? 
What shall it be, my girlie? 
Choose one among the nine.” 
Quick flashed a merry sparkle 
Into her eyes of blue. 
“Why,” came the roguish whisper, 
“Papa, dear, I choose yew!" 


——__+o—___ 


For the Companton. 
TWO ORCHARDS. 


“‘] wish we could plant some trees on Arbor 
Day,” said Jim. 

“So do I," said Tom; ‘but the town is so full 
of trees now that some folks say it 1s too shady. | 
I don't think so; I like shade myself.” 
















“Well,” returned Jim, “I wish we could do 
something on Arbor Day.’’ 

“Begin an orchard,” said Jim’s father, con- 
cisely, appearing on the porch where the boys 
were lounging. 

“How ?”” cried Tom, 

“Where ?”’ said Jim. 

“You would have to save up all your spare 
pennies," said Mr. Fairfield, ‘but it wouldn't be 
a bad thing for either of you." 

“But what do you mean?” urged the boys. 

“TI can’t tell what your father will do, Tom,” 
said Mr. Fairfield, ‘but if Jim will agree to stick 
to it, I will fence him off a piece of land in the 
south pasture,—a capital place for an orchard, 
too, on that sunny slope,—and he may set as 
many trees there as he can afford to buy. The 
best fruit is the cheapest, so I should advise one 
good variety to a dozen worthless kinds.” 

“O father, that is grand of you!” cried Jim. 
‘You mean to set out the trees on Arbor Day ?”" 
“It wouldn’t be a bad time,”’ said his father. 

“I’m going to ask father if he will, too!’ said 
Tom, starting off on a run. 

Jim Fairfield and Tom Blanchard lived on ad- 
joining farms, and were dear comrades. What 
one did, the other always did or wanted to do, 
so it was no wonder that Tom was anxious to 
begin an orchard with Jim. 

Of course Farmer Blanchard was willing to do 
as well by his son as Farmer Fairfield had offered 
to do by Jim, and’ for the next few days the two 
boys were deep in the catalogues of well-known 
narserymen, and they made all sorts of inquiries 
concerning the merits of certain varieties of 
Qpples, pears, peaches and plums. It took them 
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much time to decide which they would have, but 
at last their orders were off, to everybody's relief. 

By Arbor Day Jim found himself the happy 
possessor of two fine young peach-trees, two 
apple-trees and § pear-tree. Tom's purse had 
been fuller than his friend’s, so he was able to 
add an apricot to his collection. 

What fun the boys had planting the trees! Of 
course the two fathers had to be present, to see 
that everything was done as it should be; but the 
boys did the work themselves. 

«Just you wait till next Arbor Day," said Jim, 
as he helped Tom set his apricot-tree, ‘then per- 
haps I’ll have as many as you! I’m going to 
earn all the money I can this year, and save up.” 

“Guess I can earn and save up, too,” was 
Tom’s laughing reply. 


eo es 
For the Companion. 
PLANTING ANGELINA. 


O Angelina, are you all here? I’ll have you 
out ina minute. Oh, I’m so glad I found you! 
And I hope you haven't caught cold. +I did want 
to help plant some trees this Arbor Day, but O 
Angelina, I never thought of planting you! 

I can't begin to ’magine how I did it. I b’lieve 
you must have crawled into the hole yourself to 
look at the roots or something. 

How many times have I just begged of you 
not to be so careless ? 

I was so worried I couldn't eat hardly one speck 
of dinner, and I hunted everywhere for you. 


e 
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But at last papa came along here, and he said, 
“Why, what a queer toadstool! Must have 
grown since we planted this tree.” 

And I hurried to look at it; and I just ’most 
cried and said, “Why, it’s Angelina’s.own dear 
little foot !"” 

“Well, bless me!” says papa, ‘have you been 
planting Angelina? I don’t believe she’ll grow !"" 

I just ran to get the trowel, and I dug and dug, 
and here you are! 

Oh dear, Angelina, I’m 'fraid you’ll get the 
croup. 

Come and have your face washed and your 
clothes changed, and do be more careful after 
this, or you'll really break my heart! 


— + +e____ 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day in January Edna stood at the window 
watching a little boy playing in the snow, in the 
yard across the way. 

“What is he doing ?”” she asked mamma. 

“I should say he was turning somersets,” 
mamma laughed. 

“Why,” said the little girl, quickly, “J should 
say ‘twas winter-sets, mamma!" 

A little girl, when recovering from scarlet fever, 
drank a great deal of water. Her nerves were 
weak, and she cried for slight causes. “I 


wouldn't cry,” said her mother, as the tears | D: 


began to come. ‘How can | help it,” sobbed the 





I really thought I never should see you again. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CROS8-WORD ENIGMA. 
In daughter, not in child; 

In forest, not in wild; 

1n album, not in card; 
Jn author, not in bard; 
In carol, not in hymn; 

In shoulder, not in Iimb; 
In farment, not in dress; 
In berry, not in cress. 


The whole, a time of joy 
To many a girl and ‘oy. 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The whole, composed of twenty letters, 1s what 
we should all do. 
The 1, 3, 7, 14, 16, 5 isa bird of gay plumage. 
The 15, #, 18, 4, 10 grow in the garden. 
The 2, 19; 13, 20 is a title. 
The 6, 8, 12, 11, 17 is a musician. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
The trees that Tommy wishes to set on Arbor 
ay’: 
Yethrie Cork; Green Teora; Arsage Plum; All 


Mango; Poangam.tree; Laurenor Peach; Cusyn. 
row Pear. 




























For the Companion. 
THE ARCH OF ELMS. 


At noontide, on a sultry day, 
Two travellers walked a shady way, 
Where elm-trees lifted high an arch 
That flercest sun-rays could not parch; 
Said one: “God bless the kindly hand 
That set this archway cool and grand!” 
The other cried: “Ah, who can say 
What comfort yields this leafy way! 
Better such monument of green 
Than marble pile of King or Queen.” 
Emma C. Down. 


——+or—___. 
For the Companion. 
CHESSIE’S ARBOR DAY. 


Jimmie Savage is a very nanghty boy, if he is 
™my cousin. Mamma and papa sald so, and you 
will say so, too, when I tell you about it. 

Yesterday was Arbor Day, and I didn’t know 
how to keep it, so asked Jimmie. I keep Val- 
entine’s Day by sending valentines, and I make 
presents at Christmas, and I eat all the good 
things I can Thanksgiving; but I didn’t know 
what to do on Arbor Day. 

Well, Jimmie said that all the little girls must | 
take their dolls and their sewing, and go and sit : 
in the arbor all day long, and that was Arbor 
Day. 

So I dressed all my dolls in their best clothes, 
and took the handkerchief that I am hemming 
for Blanche, and carried them ont in the arbor. 

Then Tasked Katie for a lunch, and she gave 
me some beautiful jumbles and a cranberry tart, 





and I got a banana and an orange off the side- 
board—just what I would eat for dessert if I were 
there to dinner, and I carried it all out to the 
arbor. 

I thought I had better put on my thickest coat 
and cap, because it wasn’t so very warm, and I 
put the dolls up on one seat, in a row, and gave 
them some bits of jumble to keep them quiet, 
while I sewed on my handkerchief. 

It was very pleasant there, because the sun 
shone in so brightly, and the wind didn't blow 
much that day. 

I almost finished the handkerchief, and then 
I was hungry and I ate up all my luncheon, 
and then the sun made me shut my eyes, and I 
suppose I went to sleep. For the next thing I 
knew, I was lying on the seat, and there were 
papa and inamma, and mamma said: 

“Why, Chessie, child, what are you doing out 
here ?”” 

When I told them how I was keeping Arbor 
Day, they laughed; but mamma cuddled me up 
in her arms, and hurried me off into the house, 
because she was afraid I had takén cold; for there 
it was the middle of the afternoon, and they had 
been looking everywhere for me, and I had been 
asleep all that time. 

Papa said Jimmie was a naughty boy to tell 
me such stuff, and he told me that Arbor Day 
was to plant trees, and not to sit in the arbor at 


| all, and he says I may plant a tree this afternoon, 


because it is so long to wait till next Arbor Day. 

I suppose I shall have to forgive Jimmie, 
because he is my cousin, and he lets me wind up 
his engine and take my dolls to ride on his rail- 
way-train. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


- The name of a crime. 

. What you do when you climb. 

. To talk like a goose. 

. A thing of great use. 

. For a girl a sweet name. 

. A gown for the same. 

. A curious bird. 

. An affirmative word. 

My primals name a holiday grand; 

My finals the State where first ’twas planned 


pIavecwe 





Conundrums. 


What kind of cards are most used on Arbor 
Day? Spades. 

Vhen people enter into the general occupation 
of Arbor Day, what kind of trees are they? They 
are plantain trees (plantin’ trees). 

at ia the difference between the century plant 
and Arbor Day? One isaday of many plants, the 
other a plant of many days. 
What kind of trees are never planted on Arbor 
Day? Axle-treen. 

hat tribe of Indians are people like on Arbor 

Day? The Diggers. 


Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 





1. April. (Ape-rill.) 
2. MOO 
BROWN 
RELIEVO 
IGNaATI EFF 
@uyraw kK ES 
HABITAT 
TroutH 
NIG 


3. LearneD, Read, puBlish, First, AmeRican, 
regArding, coNgressional, seeKing, practicaL, 
desIring, seveNteenth = Dr. B. Franklin. 

Printing, bOoks, alsO, libRary, countRy, elec. 
tricity, Commissioner, Help, chAracter, fReedom, 
seventeen-hun Dred-ninet, Poor Richard. 


4. “The government at Washington still lives.” 
b. ‘ 
6.1 








rawberries. 
ree blind) mice, 
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For the Companion. 


SELECTION OF EYE-GLASSES. 


Never purchase glasses from a peddler or a jew. 
eller. Even opticians, except the most careful 
ones, practically allow the customer to make hls 
own selection, and if he is near-sighted, he com- 
monly selects glasses which ure too strong, while 
if he is far-sighted, he selects such as enlarge the 
print, or else are of too low a number, from the 
false Idea that this will favor a longer preservation | 
of his sight. 

Many persons cuffer from astigmatism, a defect 


thin sheets of paper pressed closely together, one 
above another, and rendered impermeable to water 
by the application of of! of turpentine. ‘The sheets 
are glued together by a sort of paste composed of 
turpentine, whiting, yum and linseed off, and then 
submitted to a powerful hydraulic pressure. 

Paper horseshoes are also made by grinding up 
the paper into a mass, combining tt with turpentine, 
sand, gum, litharge and certain other substances, 
pressing it aud afterward drying it. But these 
thoes are leas tough and elastic than those which 
fare made of thin sheets of paper tald one upon 
another. 

‘The paper shoes are fastened to the horse's feet 
either by means of nails, us In the case of the oF” 
dinary shoe, or with a kind of glue compose of 
coal-tar and caoutchouc. 

The German cavalry horses are reported very 
happy and lively in their new shoes. 
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WOULDN'T ACCEPT IT. 


People who strive to elevate certain classes in 
the social fabric, often find, to their surprise, that 
these very persons jealously guard the barriers of 
class distinctions. ‘The following {Wlustration of 
that fact is given by the author of “Four Years in 
Rebel Capitals.” 


‘A Richmond lady had a maid who—devoted and 
constant to her mistress—still burned with curlostt 
for a sight of everything pertaining 1 “Mare? Li 
Kum's men,” and especially for ‘de skule.” 
Ane wife indeed had new-comers been to preach 
the ospel of Alphabet, and negro schools seemed 
foe ee been brought in by every army ambu- 
lance, so numerously did they spring up in the 
Captured capital. So, early one day, Clarissa Sophia 
aed her very best, and with ahining face, hled 
her, like anything but a snail, to school. 
Very brief was her absence; her return reticent, 
but pouting and with unduly tp-tilted nose, 
Ttkoon came out that the teacher had begun by 
impressing the children with the, fact that alt 
prevent were born ‘free and equal,” and that each 
DF them was quite ax goo ag she was. 
Wa’ dat yor sayin’ now?” interrupted Clarissa 
Sophia. “Yo" say Use jes’ eka ax yo! 182% 
Pyes, 1 aaid ao, and 1 will prove ft to you.” 
“Ho! ’talnt no need,” was the response. ““Reck’n 
Lia, sho’ nuff. But does yo" say dat I'se good as 
missus, my missua?” 
“Certainly you are.” 
“en Tse jew gwine out yere, right off,”” cried 
Clarissa Sophia, suiting action to word. “Ef lse 
ool as my missus, ’se goln’ ter quit, feer I jes’ 
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(To clennae and preserve the teeth Use “Brown's THE 
Camphorated Saponuceous Dentifri Mieroscopical 


Gxamiuations have proved that the use of so8h is the | 

Galy safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 

Gegetable parasites ou the teeth. Camphor strengthens 

And relieves soreness of the gums, Price, 25 cents & | 





bottl Id at drug stores. (Adv. 










Alampthathas 
all the lamp 
virtues must be 
well balanced. 
The ‘‘Pitts- 
gives 
\the best light 
and makes no trouble, What 
trouble do other lamps make? 
A dozensorts of trouble, every 
sort enough to condemn them. 
n,Pa, PITTSBURGH BRAss_ Co. 


Ladies 
WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET-BOOK. ENTITLED 


A Modoun Hygeon 
Sensioee Dressing, 


NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM. 

ay CAROLINE M.Donson, M.D.PRES.NAT'L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASSN OF ‘America Oscar B.Moss,M.D. 
Mas ANNIE JENNESS-MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT ‘WAITERS 


Freeto Evenyboday 


upon appucaTioNn TO” =| EE fee 
GEORGE FROST &CO. 3! BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


_ GEORGE FROST RE SS 
The Second Summer |s the most critical period of 
a child's life, because the 








Is fast becoming as famous as the 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 


Sold on Easy Payments and Rented. 
Catalogues free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


BOSTO: EW YORK. CHICAGO, 


“DRIES LIKE 
A TOWEL. 


Geant 
“Spiral” Cotton Garden Hose. 
Because there is no rubber covering to hold moisture. 
It does not mould, decay nor crack, and will last for 
years. 
INSIST on getting the “spiral,” which has 
a BLACK LINE running tl rough Covering. 























Know. she ent soshiatin’ ‘wid no sich white trash 
like you is!” 





SLIPPERY. 


It 1s not always pleasait to sce ourselves 23 
others see us, and it is perhaps well for our peace 
of mind that we cannot always read our neighbors" 
mental comments upon our conduct, or upon eur 
personal appearance. Here Is xn illustration : 








which prevents the rays of light from converging 
at the same forus. The trouble may be slight or 
severe. The afilicted person is somethnes born 
with it, but sometimes it develops after adult age 
1a reached. Any one who has astigmatic eyes 
should coneult a skilful ocullat. 

Sometimes there ie spasm of the muscles of 
accommodation. In this case, the person may | 
seem to be near-sighted while really far-sighted, 
or greatly near-sighted while only slightly so. The 
oculist alone can treat such eyes. 

‘The medical name of uear-sight is myopia. In 
this defect the rays of Hght converge to a focus 
Vefore reaching the retina. The opposite of this, | 
in which the converging polut is beyond the retina 
iscalled hyperopia. Hyperopia gives rise to head. 
aches and neuralgia, from the constant strain of 
the muscles of accommodation in viewing distant 
objects. Persons afflicted with it need convex 
glasses, but naturally select concave ones. The 
glasses should be the strongest that can be worn 
with comfort, and should be used all the time, 
voth for far and for near vison. 











| Galveston, and purchased a Will of goods from it 


{Rnd_one of the proprietors conducted him ove 








‘A trader named Smith, frow the interior, vielted 


ee 
s of Teethin ERESSORY 

N eae ESS 
increuse the susceptibility to disease und lessen the 
resistive power, A cataribul attack, an indigestion 
Oran eruptive fever, coming at this time, acts upon 


Seystetn tess able than usual to combat injurtous 
intluences. 


“Tooth-Food” 


will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry the 
child comfortably through a Perlod of unusual irri- 
tation and danger. This remedy is made of the 
ttrient clemenis necessary to bone growth, and is 
husolntely harmless, A bottle, with full description 







‘Sample Free if you mention THE COMPANION. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., 
Rubber Belting and Packing, 


Boston, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 














prominent firm there. He was politely revely 





the Immense store. On reaching the fourth floor, | 
the customer perceived a speaking-tube on the 
wall, the first one lie had ever seen. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“Oh, that {9-4 speaking-tube. It 1s a great con- 
venience. We can converse through it with the 
Clerks on the first floor without taking the trouble 
of going downstairs.” 

“Can they hear everything yeu say through 
that?” askell the visitor. : 
‘Certainly, and they can also rept: 
You don’t any so!” May J talk thi 
“Certainly.” 

‘The visitar put his mouth to the.tube and asked, 
‘Are Sam Smith's gootls packed up yet?” 

‘The people In the ofice suppoxed it was the 
salesman who had asked the question, and in a 
moment the «istinet reply came back : 

SNo, we have not packed them yet. We are 
waiting for a telegram from his town. He looks 
like a slippery fellow.” 















ugh it?” 
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HUNTING BEARS. 





In myopla, the glasses should be the weakest that 
bring the sight to nearly normal vision when the 
print Is at a distance of fourteen to sixteen inches. 
Many persons, when first fitted, are unable to wear 
with comfort any glass that makes the vislon per- 
fect. They complain of vertigo, and objects ap- 
pear small and unnatural. In such cases the 
strength of the glass should be decreased, even | 
though the pergon does not see so well. Itis de. | 
sirable to wear the glasses about half an hour | 
before deciding on them. 

Old sight—presbyopia—begins at about the age 
of forty. {tis first noticed by the tendency to hold 
the paper further off. The glisses should wot en. | 
large the letters, ut simply render them clear and | 
natural at the ordinary reading distance. What- 
ever the ocular defect, the proper glasses should 
be obtained as soon as it is discovered. 

In addition to the above defects, there may be a 
weakness of one or more of the ocular muscles, 
with a constant strain on the weaker, in order to | 
do its full share of the work. ‘This strain may cause 
severe neuralgia of the head and nervous symp- 
toma generally. In such a case, consult « skilful | 
ocullst. j 

Tu the above we have given the substance of an 
article In Medical Classics by Doctor Norton, pro- 
fessor in the New York Ophthalmic Hospital. 
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PAPER HORSESHOES. 


Railroad car-wheels are now quite often con- Fe Rea ee ea tfew qa jenracoul. 


structed of paper. It would be hard to make an 
announcement of a new use of that material whteh | 
should cause any lively surprise. And yet the In. | 
troduction of horseshoes made of paper in the | 
cavalry service of the German army seems extra. 
ordinary enough to excite Interest. 

Several cavalry horses were first shod with paper 
shoes, and the effect was observed. It was found 
that not only «lid the lightness and elasticity of the 
shoe help the horse on the march, making It pos- 
sible for him to travel faster and further without 
fatigue than horses shod with tron, but that the | 
paper shoe had the property of being unaffected 
by water and other liquids. 

It Is now proposed to replace fron with paper | 
horseshoes In the entire German army. | 

‘The new shoes are made of a great number ot! 








General E. F. Burton describes a novel method 
of cdtching bears practised *by the native hunters 
of India, Four or five sturdy men are armed, two 
with long spears, croas-barred on the handles close 
to the sharp two-edged blades, and two or thi 
with ten-foot baimboos, of whith the ends are 
smeared with birdlime. 


‘Thus equipped, and teading several powerful 
dogs, the hunters sally out an hour or xo before 
dawn, and pass along the base of the hills with 
the fresh morning wind blowing up from the pliins 
below. 

If the hunters have luck, itis not long before the 
flerce dogs wind the bear; and though dogs of this 
species hunt as silent as death, their straining on 
the leash informs their masters that the shaggy 
game is nigh. 3 

‘The dogs ave slipped and disappear in the dark. 
ness, and. soon the roaring and growling show 
that ‘they have found the game. The hunters run 
up to the spot where the bear is fighting with the 








loge. 

‘he men with limed poles poke the bear in the 
ribs, and adroltly twist the ends in its long haty, 
thus holding Ie fast on either flank, and the spear 
men complete the tragedy by repented spenr. 
thrusts We is entd. that a-party of experienced 
men with good dogs never fail to secure the bear 
in this way. 
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PERTINENT. 


‘The force and value of a remark depend largely 


on the age and standing of the person who utters 
it. 


y two 
done 





eae who had some work to be 
oe a ponte 
ong ine ee an 

Robinson?” a 











Sf 
JUST IN TIME. 


An Irish gentleman getting upon a strect-car 
found one place vacant, which he proceeded to 
oveupy- 

“sure.” said he, with a twinkle in his eye, “I 


came just In the nick of time.” 
“How is tha 


“Avrah! If Twas to come 7 
ahr IC Ue now, I shouldn't fnd 
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Of the remedy and directions for its use, will be sent E D Cc A T oO N 1 
free to any address on receipt of one dollar. U I HOME. 


: FG. CO., Cl By means of practical Cor ndence Instruction, 
THE REYNOLDS M'F%G, CO., CINCINNATT. 0. | af given by te CHAUTADQUA SCHUOL of BUSINESS. 
Fe ei apent sould have “*Tooth-Food,"* and | Full particulars free, Address, 

before sending to us yon had better ask him for It, 12 F_ KIMBALL, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Veto 


Foothold 


(Trade Mark. 
Patented. 


















Just enough protection for the bottom of the 
boot or shoe to insure dryness and comfort in 
these days of sudden showers and sloppy sidewalks. 

The main thing, however, is the way in 
which the Veto Foothold clings to the shank 
of the boot or shoe, covering it almost to the heel, 
thus excluding every drop of water and every 
particle of mud. This feature is patented, and 
controlled by us. It cannot be used in any other 
foothold. 

The Veto is the latest, the most stylish, 
the lightest, the best-fitting and the most desirable 
foothold ever made—for it is practical. Insist 
upon having the Veto. 

FOR SALE BY LEADING SHOE-DEALERS. 

Manufactured only by the 





BOSTON RUBBER. SHOE company. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM 


By Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
United States Civil Service Commissioner. 


By civil service reform we mean the introduc- 
tion of the merit system of making appointments 
to the public service. In the early days of the re- 
public, under Washington, and to a somewhat 
less extent under his immediate successors, ap- 
pointments to the public service were made with 
comparatively little regard to politics, and the 
appointees were very rarely removed for merely 
political reasons. Gradually, however, the spoils 
system, or patronage system, of making appoint- 
ments and removals was introduced. 

This system proceeds on the theory that “to the 
victors belong the spoils," a sentence which one of 
its founders boastfully uttered in public. For 
over fifty years succeeding 1829, when Jackson 
was inaugurated as President, the federal offices 
were administered purely on the patronage sys- 
tem. 

Under this “spoils” system men are appointed 
to office primarily because of the fact that they 
are in sympathy with the politics of the dominant 
party for the time being, and are removed when 
the party in power changes, solely because of 
their politics, without regard to their efficiency. 

Three-fourths of the offices in the federal gov- 
ernment are still administered in accordance with 
this theory ; but during the last few yearsa fourth 





of them have been made non-political, and put | 


under the control of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Under the patronage system any man who 
wishes to get a public office must first of all pla- 
cate some powerful politician, and persuade the 
latter to get the office for him. Under the pa- 
tronage system, therefore, the active party work- 
ers are the ones who usually get the offices. 

Sometimes these workers fulfil the duties of 
the offices well. Sometimes they do not; but 
they are always appointed and removed primarily 
for political reasons. 

Most of the smaller governmental positions, 
however, really ought to have nothing at all to do 
with politics. The founders of the republic had 
no idea that they were political offices, and they 
would not be so considered to-day if people had 
not grown accustomed to regard with indifference 
the abuses of the spoils system. 

‘A government clerk, a letter-carrier, a railway 
mail clerk or an official stenographer docs not 
really occupy a political position at all; his poli- 
tics should have nothing to do with his appoint- 
ment to or retention in office. 
serve the whole public, and it is wrong to pay him 
with money obtained by taxation from the whole 
public merely in order that he may work, or in 
order to reward him for having worked, for the 
benefit of a particular party. 

The public at large is interested in having its 
letters delivered speedily and accurately, but it 
has no concern whatever in the question whether 
the letter-carrier believes in free trade or protec- 
tion, monometallism or bimetallisin. 

Of course when letter-carriers, custom-house 
employees, departmental clerks, and the like, are 
appointed by the intercession of powerful politi- 
cians, these politicians take care to see that none 
but their own friends have the benefit of the gov- 
ernment patronage, and they use the appointees 
to build up machines or political organizations, 
drilled with the discipline of an army and bound 
to support the wishes of their party chiefs. 

These party chiefs thus have at their control 
organized bands of political mercenaries, who 
take an active part in running politics simply for 
the sake of the offices they receive. This tends to 
establish a caste of office-holders, appointed for 
political reasons, and interested in controlling 
politics, not for the good of their country 
for the benefit of themselves and their partisan 
leaders. 

Such a system is very demoralizing in its effect 
upon public life and upon public men. During the 
last sixty years itis safe to say that no other one 
cause has had so strong a tendency as this has had 
to degrade and demoralize our politics. 

The merit system, or civil service reform sys- 
tem, does away with all this demoralization and 
degradation, and not only immeasurably betters 
the tone of public life but also gives the govern- 
ment a better service. 

We have now applied this merit system to 
about thirty thousand government offices, includ- 
ing almost all the clerks and subordinate officials 
in the departments at Washington, in the railway 
mail service, and in the larger post-offices and 
custom-houses. These men get their places now 
purely because in a series of practical competi- 
tive tests they have shown themselves to be pre- 
sumably the men best fitted to fill the positions. 

All questions of creed and politics are ruled 
out. If, for instance, a young man wishes to he 
@ government clerk in Washington, he does not 
now have to apply to some prominent politician, 





His duty is to! 


but) 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


the Commission for a set of blanks, which are 
forwarded to him at bis home. These contain 
full information as to where he can be examined 
and on what subjects. He has to furnish testi- 
mony to his good moral character, and then, at 
his own convenience and without interruption of 
the regular work in which he may happen to be 
engaged, le takes one of our examinations, 

‘The examination is thrown open to him and to 
all other competitors without regard to favoritism 
of any kind. If he desires an ordinary clerkship, 
he is tested in exactly the subjects on which a 
clerk needs to show proficiency ; that is, In spell- 
ing, handwriting, copying, letter-writing, gram- 
mar and arithmetic. No questions of any other 
sort are asked, and all the questions are abso- 
lutely common-sense and practical. 

He is marked by exami- 
ners who do not even know 
his name. He is then 
graded according to his 
mark, and if he stands 
bigh enough, compared 
with the other competitors, 
he receives the appoint- 
ment. 

If he wishes to become 
a letter-carrier instead of a 
clerk, he is tested chiefly 
as to his knowledge of his 
own local delivery and as 
to his skill-and accuracy 
in reading addresses. A 
stenographer is examined 
in stenography. A railway 
inail clerk is examined as 
to his knowledge of United 
States geography, and 
especially as to his skill 
and accuracy in reading 
addresses, and his know- 
ledge of the various rail- 
roads of his railroad dis- 
trict. 

Every examination is 
perfectly practical in char- 
acter, and men of all 
parties — Democratic, Re- 
publican, Prohibitionist, 
or Farmers’ Alliance—are 
admitted withont any dis- 
crimination whatsoever. 

Once in the service, they 
stay in just as long as 
they do their work 
faithfully and intelli- 
gently, without re- 
gard to change of ad- 
ministration. 

No man nowadays 
who seeks a position 
in the classified ser- 
vice need neglect his 
work or pay court to a powerful politician, nor 
in any way do aught that would make him forfeit 
his self-respect. He simply has to show, in fair, 
open competition, by a series of practical tests, 
that among all the applicants he is the best fitted 
to perform the duties of the position he seeks; 
‘and he is then appointed without regard to poli- 
tics. 

If he gets his appointment, he has the right to 
feel, with the utmost satisfaction, that he owes it 
to his own capacity and uot to the favor of any 
one, and that he has fairly earned it, as all Aimer- 
ican citizens should earn everything, by his own 
capacity and industry, under a system which 
guarantees fair play and justice to all. 
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For the Companion. 


OVER THE CLIFF. 


About four miles west of Independence, Kan- 
sas, stands a timbered hill, known as the Table 
Mound. This large mound, which is situated on 
the right hank of Elk River, rises toa height of 
over a hundred feet above the surrounding coun- 
try. 

‘At its base the river is narrow and rapid, and 
for nearly a mile dashes over a bed of jagged 
rocks. A long line of precipitous cliffs extends 
along the bank of the stream, varying in height 
from ten to fifty feet. 

Here, on the banks of this stream, at the foot 
of the Table Mound, there lived, not many years 
ago, a man by the name of Henry Dykeman. 
He had a wife and two children, Tom and Bessie. 

Tom was a bright, industrious lad fourteen 
years old, fond of out-door sports. He spent 
nearly all his spare time hunting squirrels and 
ducks along the stream, or fishing for black bass 
in the cool shadows of the cliffs. 

Bessie, three years younger, was a shy, pretty 
child, with a clond of light hair falling about ber 
shoulders, and great blue eyes. 

Early one Jnne, a heavy rain had been falling 
for two days; but on the third day the clonds 
broke away, and the sun came out bright and 
warm. 

It was too wet to work in the field, and in the 
| afternoon Tom took his fishing-tackle and started 
toward the river. 

















disappeared into the house, and quickly returned 


“Mamma says 1 may go with you if 1 won't go 
near the river,"’ she exclaimed. 

‘Tom was quite willing, and the two walked on 
along the grass-fringed path, Tom's dog Ring 
running ahead and barking with delight. 

At the bank of the river Tom stopped to dig 
bait, while Bessie, who was as fond of climbing 
a8 a aquirrel, had climbed into the branches of a 

| mulberry-tree, and was gathering the large black 
Derries and putting them into a little cup which 
she bad made of leaves. 

Tom had dug his bait, and was going a little 
farther down the stream, where the cliffs were 
not so high, when he happened to notice the 
swollen and muddy appearance of the river. 

He gave a long whistle. ‘1 forgot about the 
rain making the river rise,” be said. ‘1 guess 1 

sha’n't catch any 
fistr to-day. 











asked 
Bessie. “Can't the 
fish see in muddy 
wate 

“I don't know, 
but they won't bite 
when the river is 
up. I guess we'd 
better go back 
home and —’ 

A loud barking 
of the dog inter- 
rupted Tom's 
speech, and he 
paused to listen. 
The barking caine 
from over the cliff, 
a few yards down 
the m. 

“He has treed 
something,” said 

Tow, starting 

in the direction 

of the sound. 
Bessie har- 
riedly climbed 
down and fol- 
lowed, keep- 














How Bessie saved Tom. 


ing well back from the high cliff that overhung 
the river, in obedience to her mother's wish. 

As Tom drew near the sound, he found that 
it came from over the cliff, down next the river. 
The cliff at this point was about twenty-five feet 
above the water and almost perpendicular; but 
nearly twenty feet below the summit a long shelf 
projected from its face. As Tom looked over the 
rocks from above. he saw the dog standing on 
this shelf, barking furiously at something that 
had taken refuge in the rocks. 

“I wonder how he got down there,” exclaimed 
Tom, looking for some way to reach the place. 
By going up the stream a short distance he dis- 
covered a place where he could, with some diffi- 
culty, descend to the water's edge. Here he found 
a footing on the ledge of rock that protruded out 
from the cliff and extended several yards along 
its face. 

Taking his fishing-rod with him, he ran hastily 
along the ledge toward the dog, which was still 
barking sharply. The shelf extended slightly 
upward, and on reaching the dog Tom found him- 
self several feet above the water. 

The dog was barking at one of several large 
| holes in the cliff. 

“Ground hog, I guess,” said Tom, stooping 
down and trying to peer into the holes. “What- 
ever it is, I can smoke it out.” 

He drew some matches from his pocket, and, 
gathering some leaves and sticks that had lodged 
on the rocks, he kindled a small fire in the mouth 
of the holes. Then he took his hat and fanned 
the smoke back into the openings. 

For a long time he replenished his fire and 
fanned the smoke, but nothing appeared. Then 
he took his fishing-rod and thrust it into the 
holes. He thought he heard a low growl, but he 
was not sure of this, for the:roar of the waters 
drowned the sound. 

Tired at last, he called his dog, and turned to 
retrace his steps along the ledge. 

Then he made a startling discovery. The 
river had risen several feet, and had completely 
cut off his retreat. Patches of driftwood and 
huge logs were now running rapidly on the surface 
of the stream, and a strong, swift current was 
setting in toward the cliff. 

He looked abont for some means of scaling the 
rocky wall, but could see nothing but the smooth 





face of the cliff, rising nearly twenty feet above 
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and hang about in a miserable state of suspense | Bessie, who was perched in the branches of a his bead, and nowhere upon its face could he tind 
, | for months, wasting his time and destroying his | large cherry-tree, dropped nimbly to the ground, a foothold, 
| moral fibre and self-respect. 


On the contrary, all he bas to do is to write to | with her mother's permission to accompany Tom. 


If he could only manage to scale the wall far 
enough to reach the branches of a little sapling 
that leaned over the edge of the cliffs, he could 
easily draw himself up; but even its lowest 
branches that hung down over the ledge were 
many feet above his head. He must look for 
some other means of escape. 

He might call Bessie and send her home after a 
rope, but he did not care to have her venture too 
near the edge of the cliff unless it was absolutely 
necessary. = 

Perhaps the river would soon go down as rap- 
idly ay it had risen; and in that case he could go 
back by the way he had come. 

He felt quite sure that he was in no danger. 
The river, he was satisfied, would not rise above 
the rock he stood upon. He would wait a little 
while, at any rate, and see. 

He was about to seat himself on the rocks, 
; When he uttered an exclamation of surprise. The 
| river was beginning to flow over his rocky shelf! 

Then it dawned upon him that his position was a 
very perilous one. If the river continued to rise 

; at the same rate, it would soon sweep him away. 

| He was a good swimmer, but as he looked 
| Scross the broad waste of foaming waters, cov- 
jered with floating debris, he saw how hopeless 
| it was to attempt to escape from his position by 
| the way of the river. 

| He examined the face of the cliff again. By 
| thrusting his fingers into small crevices in the 
rocks he managed to draw himself up three or 
, four feet. Then his hold gave way, and he fell 
back to the rock. 

The water was now running rapidly over the 

| shelf beneath his feet, and the roaring of the river 
throngh the rocks grew louder and louder. Great 

trees swept past swiftly, and a little farther down 

the stream Tom could see these trees turn over 

‘and over and leap wildly through the seething 

j waters. 

| ‘Tom cast a startled glance about him and 

| shouted loudly for Bessie. That was his only 
hope of escape now. He must send ber for his 

; father, and no time must be lost. 

He shouted again and again, and then watched 
eagerly for her to appear on the cliff above. 

The water had now risen to Tom's knees, and 
as he clung to the cliff for safety, he saw his dog 
swept from his position on the rock, and a few 
moments later, disappear down the foaming 
rapids. 

Just then Bessie looked down from above, and 
saw Tom's situation. She glanced hurriedly 
abont her, with a terrified little sob, but could see 
no way toaid him. 

“Run home and tell father to bring a rope!”* 
Tom shouted. 

But his voice, drowned by the roaring waters, 
reached Bessie only in an indistinct sound. She 
could see that he was giving some command, and 
knew that she must try to help him. 

The current of the river was now changing, 
and setting in rapidly toward the cliff, roaring 
and leaping in foam against the rocks. Now a 
mass of floating timbers swirled shoreward, and 
striking the cliff with a loud crash, was swept 
under the boiling waters to reappear at the sur- 
face a moment later to be swept onward. 

Bessie's face was white with fear. 

“Oh, Tom!" she sobbed, ‘what must I do? 
What can I do?" 

Tom was about to call to her again when a 
thought occurred to him, as his eyes rested on 
the slender tree that leaned over the cliff. Per- 
haps he could throw his fisbing-line over the 
limbs, and draw them down within his reach. 

This thonght gave him a gleam of hope, and he 
hurriedly unwound his line. Then, reaching up- 
ward as far as he could, he swung the rod to and 
' fro, and making a swift movement upward, threw 
the line over the slender limbs. 

To his delight it wound around one of the 
branches and held securely. He heard a little 
cry of joy from Bessie. 
| The line was a strong one. Slowly Tom begun 
| pulling on the rod. The slender top of the tree 

bent downward. Bessie watched with beating 
| heart the branches bending lower and lower. 

“Oh, if it will only hold!" she gasped. 

As she spoke, the small end of the rod broke 
with a snap, and the top of the tree flew upward 
to its place. 

Bessie screamed as she saw Tom stagger back- 
ward, drop the rod into the water and clutch the 
|cliff for support. Tom turned his face, white 

with fear, up to Bessie as the hurrying waters 
rushed about him. 

| «“Go—home—get father!” he shouted slowly. 

' ‘The words came faintly to Bessie above the 
roar of the rushing stream, and, with a face as 
white as the foam on the river, she ran toward 
home. 

| Tom saw her disappear. The water was now 

| up to his waist, and it was with tho greatest difi- 
culty that he kept his footing on the rocks. If 

| he relaxed his hold on the cliff fora single mo- 

j ment, he would be swept away. 

The river was rising still more swiftly. He 
could feel it as it crept about him. It was a half- 
mile to the house; help could never reach him in 
time from that quarter. 

A look of despair settled on his face. He could 
only hold on a few more minutes, and then — 

‘A shadow appeared on the cliff above. 

Bessie had gone buta little way when she halted 
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suddenly and hurried back to the edge of the cli, 
‘a look of determination on her white face. 

‘Throwing her hat astle, she climbed swiftly out 
onthe litle tree that leaned over the edge of the 
ol ‘Tom, looking up from below, eaw ber, aud 
called loudly: 

“Go back, Bessie! Go back!” 

If she heard him she did not heed hie warning. 

The slender sapling swayed beneath her welght 
as she erept out among Its branches. ‘Then, as she 
Simbed farther and farther, the tree bent down 
‘yard foot by foot, till its top was many feet below 
the summit of the cliff. 

She paueed now, finding the incline #o #reat, 
and, turning about, crept downward feet foremost, 
She reached the slender top branches of the tee, 
pnd they bent downward rapidly under her welght 
sntil she bung suspended In the alr, only a few 
feet above Tom's head. 

‘A strong wind, sweeping along the rocke, swung 
her to and fro like a pendulum. 

For one brief, terrible moment she hung sus 
pended over the boiling waters, her fuce white with 
vear-—her little hands clinging desperately to the 
ewaying limbs, her long hair streaming in the wind- 
In that brief time she saw the turbid waters 

lunging among the rocks below. 
ber erent ‘nee that had been uprooted by the floods 
came swiftly in toward the cliff, and, striking on 
Some hidden rock, rose majestically from the 
foaming waters, and stood for a moment as if 
rooted in the bosom of the stream. Then with ite 
broken and splintered branches quivering as If 
moved by a mighty wind, it reeled downward and 
was swept away by the roaring flood. 

“Quick—now—cateh the limbs,” Bessie called 
out. At that very moment Tom leaped upward 
and grasped the branches of the tree. 

Bessie felt the tree sway with the additional 
weight. She heard Tom calling to her to clfmb 
jack—and she knew she had succeeded. 

‘Then hurriedly clambering to the top of the cliff 
ahe fell in a dead faint on the rocks above. 

"A few moments later, after he himself had 
climbed up, ‘Tom found her there and carried her 
safely home. 











WILL LISENBEE. 
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For the Companion. 


TASTEFUL COTTAGES. 


‘The purpose of the following sketches for houses, | 
to vost from five hundred dollars to two thousand 
dollars, 1s not merely to show how much may be 
given for the money, but to present something that 
Of course a house having 


will also be artistic. 





Second Story 


neither beauty of exterior nor a convenient ar- 
rangement may be made larger for the same cost 
than the houses bullt after these sketches. All 
that I can do 1s to show what can be done for a 
small sum in planning the rooms 6o that they shall 
be convenient, and give what I think are pretty ex- 
terlors. 1 hope thus to help some young people 
who have limited means, but more taste, to a snug 


THE YOUTH’S 


Gutslde walls and roof are covered with cedar 
| nets ‘and loft in natural color; the other out- 
side finish 1s painted two coats, and is of white 
pine. There are no gutters. 
ihe floors are of spruce, except In the living” 
room, which is of birch. ‘The doors are of second 
quality white pine, avd the finish of the same; all 
e painted two conts. 
eeraaien are of seven-eighthsInch white pine, 
the treads and rises painted. 
‘The pantry has shelves and cleat doors under 
neath. ‘There is a common frou sink, with @ cup” 
| board underneath, with lead supply anid waste to 
ool or sewer. 
verte windows are double aliding and glazed with 
| second quality American glass. A wood mantel In 
| the living-room will cost ten dollars. The chimney 
{ta of hard bricks, with thimble i exch room. THe 
walle and ceilings are plastered in two coats, to be 
papered by the owner. 
This house is arranged with two rooms on the 
first loor—a Uving-room and bedroom—with two 





The living-room 18 
also used for the kitchen by placing the sink ino 
recess 80 that it can be screened from the other 
partof the room. The pantry, also, can be reached 
from the recess. 

Each bedroom has a good closet. 


bedrooms on the second floor. 


A Fifteen-Hundred-Dollar House. 


‘As will be eeen by the plan, this house will have 
six rooms. The first floor fs arranged with a alt- 
ting-room, kitchen and bedroom. The stairs are 
conveniently placed for easy access from the liv- 
Ing-room, and also to the cellar from the back en- 
trance, 8o as to be near the kitchen and living- 
room. 

‘The chimney {s between the three rooms, 80 that 
| there may be a thimble In each room if necessary, 
| aud In two of the rooms above. As the plumbing 
in auch a house must be very simple, the 
plan is arranged for an earth closet. 

‘The cellar, under the whole house, 1s six 
feet deep, and has coal-bins and so forth. 
‘The underpinning ts of rough, common 
bricks, burned ends, with cobble stones 
built in. The chimney is topped out to match 
the underpinning. 

The outside walls are of second quality 
cedar shingles, with one coat of stain. The 
roof shingles will be left in their natural 
state. The other outside finish will be of 
second quality white pine, painted with two | 
coats of white. All the inside finish will be | 
of whitewood and painted two coats. The 
doors are of whitewood with four panels. 

The floors are of second quality spruce, 
| except that of the kitchen, which 1s of birch. The 

stairs have birch treads and whitewood rises. 

‘The windows are with double-hung sash, and have 

no blinds. 

The only plumbing will be for a sink; cold water 
| supply and waste to be carried by two-inch drain 
| to open cesspool, should there be no sewer. 

The pantry has shelves and cleat doors. All 


Plan 


little home—something that they can feel has a | walls and ceilings are plastered, two coats. 


character of its own, and ie distinct from Its neigh- 
bors. 


A Five-Hundred-Dollar House. 


A Two-Thousand-Dollar House. 


This plan is for six rooms and a bath-room, 


‘A honse to cost only five hundred dollars must of | though the only work that could be put Into the 
necessity be small and simple. The sketch is for | bath-room would be a water-closet, with a chance 


such a house. It will have acellar only under a part 
of it. One room on the first floor will suffice for a 
living room and kitchen, and there are two bed- 
rooms on the second floor. The following rough 
specification will give some idea of how the house 
is built. 

The cellar 1s aix feet deep, and the underpinning 
of field stones laid in mortar. ‘The walls and roof 
are covered with clear cedar shingles. The ve- 
randa has posts and railing of rustle cedar. The 
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outside finish 1s of second quality pine, 
painted In two coats; the shingles are 
not to be painted. 

All the floors are of second quality 
spruce. The walls and ceilings are plas- 
tered, one coat. The windows are of 
second quality glass, without blinds. The 
stairs are a box flight with no posts or 
rail. There 1s 8 white-pine plank sink 
with one and one-quarter inch lead waste 
carried to cesspool. All the doors and 
inside finish are of whitewood, finished with two 


coats of shellac. 
A One-Thousand-Dollar House. 


‘This hax a cellar under the whole house six feet 
deep, and the underpinning is of Held stone. The 


| te put in a tub Inter. 
‘The sitting-room has a fireplace in a small recess, | 
| which gives a cozy effect to the room. A veatibule 
in front gives a protection to the llving-room, and 
the arrangement of the passage or back entrance 
juts the living-room off from the odors of the 
kitchen. The third room in the first story can be 
| used for @ dining-room or bedroom. ‘The stairs 
| £2 up from the living-room, anil the cellar statrs 
are reached from a back entry. 

‘The cellar has a room for vegetables and 
coal-bins. A furnace may be put in at any | 
time, but not for the price given. 

‘The cellar is to be six and one-half feet 
deep. The underpinning is of local ledge 
stones laid In mortar, and a cemented floor. 





The walls and roof are shingled with clear 
cedar shingles, and there will be paper on 
the walls. The floors are of spruce except 

sthat in the kitchen, which 1s of birch; all 


Ban svar rut 


other outside finish to be pine. All outalde finish 
on the walls will be stained red. All the inside 
finish will be of whitewood, except in the sitting. 
room, which will be of eypres 
coats of varnish. 


‘The doors will have four panels, and be of white. 


COMPANION. 


wood orcypress. The fireplace in the sitting-room 
sot common brick, with facings aud hearth lald 
in red mortar; the mantel to cost fifteen dollars. 
‘All the walls and ceilings are to be plastered 
two coats. ‘The windows are double bung and 
glazed with first quality American glass. The tron 
fink will have leud supply and wash. There are 
short hopper closeta, and the house is piped for 
gas. 


SANFORD PHIPPS- 


—_+o——_— 
For the Companion. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


The ambition of my girlhood was to become a 
shining star in the theatrical Srmament. Theatre- 
going was my ruling passion. 1 remember, with 
Such amusement, the exciting rehearsals upon 
which 1 waated much time in the privacy of my 
own room. There J essayed the most difilcult 
roles of comedy and tragedy. The nat- 
ural displeasure of my guardian at my 
determination to go upon the stage, the 
bitter feelings which possessed me, when 
Fate, in the form of Mil-health, nipped 
my brilliant plans in the bud, the tear 
of disappointment shed in those hours, 
1 recall with new force in the light of 
jater experiences. 1 have learned that 
the destiny or the circumstances which 
order our life-work other than we have 
planned it often prove kind when we 
have deemed them cruel. 

Lately I was compelled by business to 
travel for several days with a company 
of professional actors, a small company, 
but one above the average of merit, and 
of the sort in which, under ordinary circumstan 
ces, an actor must be trained before he can hope 
to be successful. 

‘The company conslsted of the star, Mrs. S—, 
her husband, and a few young actors and actresses. 
Though it was engaged in playing only in the 
smaller cities and towns, several of its members 
were credited with the possession of dramatic 
talents of a fairly bigh rank. 

Let us visit the little theatre at the company’s 
first stopping-place. Here, in the recesses of & 
cramped and gloomy stage, upon a cold day, the 
“lending actors” are hard at work. Heavy trunks 
must be dragged up a flight of rickety stairs, and, 
as help is scarce in the town, some of the company 
must lend a hand. There s certainly nothing ro- 
mantic about this occupation. 

‘At last the trunks are in the dreasing-rooms or 
upon the stage. Such scenery as the stage contains 
muet be taken down and the company’s scenery 
set up. The stage manager, who is also the leading 
actor, has gone through this many times, but there 
is ecarcely a theatre or a hall which does not pre- 
sent new mechanical difficulties for him to solve. 
It is hard and taxing work. 

In the meantime Mra. S—'s room at the hotel 
has been transformed into a dressmaking establish 
ment. The costumes for a new farce must be pre- 
pared. 

One lady alts at a borrowed sewing-machine— 
borrowed with great difficulty, too, for all the 
women in the town seem to be a little suspicious 
of “those actresses." She isatitching industriously. 
‘Another sews together, by hand, whiths of filmy 
China silk, and the “etar” herself measures off the 
lace to complete a costume. 

The next two hours are spent by the “star” in 
examining a play which has been written for her, 
to adapt it to her own use. 

She cuts out passages here, adds sentences there, 
and molds her part to suit her own taste and 
ability. This is more interesting than the dress. 
making, perhaps, but more wearing to the nerves, 
for the actress Is quite uncertain how her arrange- 
ment of the matter will “take” with the public, 
which is to be the judge. 

‘At four o'clock a rehearsal of a new farce 16 
called. This with professional actors is downright 
hard work, and has none of the diverting features 
that it might be eupposed to possess. 

‘A light supper—probably a very poor one—fol- 
lows, and then the company are ready for their 
evening's work. 

A feeble ray of light, struggling through a dusty 
lamp chimney, barely prevents the ladies from 
breaking their necks as they climb to the forlorn 
dressing-roome, which are separated from one 
another only by rough board partitions. A few 
nails driven into the walls, cracked looking-glaases, 
and shaky tables are the only toilet conveniences 
provided. Everything 16 uncomfortable, squalid 
and depressing. 

After the play each actress must pack her own 
trunk. The men of the company take down the 
scenery and pack it away. It 1s twelve o’clock 
when the tired company return to the hotel. 

They are tired still, when at eight o'clock next 
morning, with scanty sleep and ecanty breakfast, 
they take the train to continue their journey to the 
next town. Thelr incessant travel Is laborious, un- 
comfortable and wearleome. 

The private wardrobes carried on auch a trip are 
meagre. All trunks, save those containing cos- 
tumes for the plays, are left in the large city 
around which the troupe is circling. Mra. S—'s 
valtee contained # loose wrapper and slippers for 
bedroom wear, the scantiest provision of necessary 
clothing,—which, If washed at all, must be washed 
and dried in her own apartment,—a bottle of cam- 
phor and one of ammonia, an alcohol lamp, a 
package of ground coffee and a tiny coffee-pot. 

“You see,” she explains, “it's very handy to 
have these for one-night ‘stands.’ If we leave 
directly after the performance and travel all night, 
acup of good coffee is a great comfort.” 

Nelther lodgings nor meals are good. One musty 
bedroom succeeds another, and one Illy.cooked 
meal is like all the rest. As T went about with this 
company, how these unpleasant surroundings 
made me long for my own pleasant home! 

The actress has no home ties, no home life. 














The 


I are to have two | family reunions at Thankegiving, Christmas, or on 


other oceasions sre unknown to her, although she 
has a husband, sons, and other dear relatives. 
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Holidays find her at work the hardest. The mi. 
gratory life she leads deprives her of all social 
enjoyment. 

‘The contract which the ladies of her company 
sign forbids them to accept gocial attentions. One 
young lady was obliged to decline an Invitation to 
Attend an afternoon concert given at a military 
post near the city in which the troupe was then 
playing—a deprivation to any pleasure-loving girl. 

If, among my readers, there are any, who, after 
thie glimpse behind the scenes, still feel the spark 
of dramatic ambition burning, and think that in 
such a Life they could find happiness, let them 
study well over the following questions: 

Have you an iron-clad constitution which will 
withstand the wear and tear of late hours, constant 
travelling and stage draughts? 

Ts your digestion strong enough to defy dyspep- 
sia—the ghost that alts unseen at every hotel table? 

‘Are your nerves hardy and your heart stout to 
brave early failures, criticism and social ostracism? 

‘Are you willing to work early and late, and 
forego all the ordinary pleasures and comforts of 
life? 

If you can truly anewer all these questions In the 
afirmative, perhaps you are fitted for a dramatic 
career, but you are also fitted for almost any other 
more desirable profession as well. 


ANNA S. RICHARDSON. 


ees 
For the Companion. 


THE TRANSPLANTING OF TREES. 


Perhaps you have some time lain under the great 
bell of a flowering cherry-tree in May, aud looked 
up through its full, fragrant, white, arrested snow. 
storm of blossoms, and when you shut your daz- 
zled eyes, the droning of the bees made music in 
your eurs, even as the blossoms had filled your eye 
with their white beauty. 

“The music of the bee a witchcraft hath for 
me,” and Arbor Day comes in the midst of the 
witchcraft of the spring, when all nature—birds, 
bees and flowers—takes part in the joyous cele- 
bration. 

But were it not for those who long ago trans- 
planted the cherry-tree from Its home in the East, 
we should have no white-domed cherry-trees full 
of blossoms under which to look up to a blue 
heaven and dream away a spring day. We must 
go a long way back to find the proper person to 
thank for the delicious fruit of this tree. 

It was Lucullus, who, after the war with Mithri- 
dates in Asia Minor about 70 B.C., introduced 
cherries from Pontus into Italy. 

‘The fruit found great favor, and Pliny eays that 
one hundred and twenty years later it passed over 
into Britain. But these cherries from the city of 
Cerasus in Pontus were lost during the Saxon 
period, and were only restored by the gardener of 
Henry VILI., who again brought them to England 
from Flanders. 

The planting and transplanting of trees {s not & 
novelty, but the setting apart of an especial day in 
which groups of children take part in planting 
trees is indeed a feature of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Arbor Day claims a place in the calendar which 
every one is delighted to accord to it. It adds in- 
terest to the day to know that we are carrying on 


| the work of public-spirited and practical men, who 


in former years and centuries have transplanted 
from other climes and countries the frult and shade 
trees which we could never have enjoyed without 
their labors. 

Jeaac D’laraell, the father of Lord Beaconsfield, 
gives us in his eseay on the “Introducers of Exotic 
Flowers, Fruits, etc.,” much intereating informa- 
tion. He says, “Had Evelyn composed only the 
great work of his ‘Sylva, or a Discouree of Forest 
Trees,’ his name would have excited the gratitude 
of posterity.” 

Evelyn himself saya in his dedication of the 
book to Charles I1., “I need not acquaint your 
majesty how many millions of timber-trees, beside 
Infinite others, have been planted throughout your 
vast dominions at the instigation and by the sole 
direction of thie work.” 

It ie said that Henry 1V. of France gave up his 
orangeries, which were a personal luxury, in order 
to introduce mulberry-trees into his kingdom. De 
Serres (1599) made the king acquainted with these 
trees. To him, as having made silk culture possl- 
ble by this means, France owes much of her na- 
tional revenue to-day. 

Tt would require too much space to speak of all 
the trees which transplanters have brought from 
the East to England and thence to our own coun- 
try. 

But when we read that apricote—first known in 
England iu the sixteenth century—were originally 
no larger than damgon plums, and contrast them 
with the fruit produced in our California orchards, 
we can appreciate the improvement consequent on 
care and culture. 

We may recall a tract of Samucl Hartlib, to 
whom Milton addressed his tract on Education, en- 
titled “A Design for Plenty by an Universal Plant- 
ing of Fruit Trees.” The project consisted in 
enclosing the waste lands and commons, and ap- 
pointing officers, whom he calls fruiterers or wood- 
wards, to sce that the plantations were duly 
attended to. He says, “The child and the poor 
man prefer fruit before better food, as the story 
gocth which he has preserved in these ancient and 
simple lines.” 

“The ry man’s child invited was to dine, 

With flesh of oxen, sheep and fatted swine, 

(Far better cheer than he at home could find.) 

A areca ay a I te 
Stewed poash with Bread ged iniik and watnuts by.’ 

Fruit and shade trees symbolize refreshment 
and rest. They cannot be too carefully guarded 
when we have them, nor too sedulously labored 
for when we do not possess them. 

A tree is a thought of God. The beautiful out- 
line existed in His mind before it took shape and 
threw Its glorious head up to the sun, Every one, 
therefore, who plants « tree Js reproducing ® 
thought of God. 








Af we have helped to plavt » tree we cannot 
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thereafter regal a tree indifferently. 
planting of thousands of trees all ever our country 
thls Arbor Day of 1801, many will no doubt begin 
8 life-long study and heartfelt love for the crown 
of the vegetable world—a tree! 

MRS. MERRILL E. Gates. 


nee ms 
For the Companion. 


GARDENING APRON. 


A handsome gray linen towel with fringed ende 
and colored borders was chosen for the apron 
which served a9 4 model for the accompanying 
sketch. 

About one-third of the length of the towel was 
cut off for the pocket-plece; the side borders cut 
from the remaining two-thirds were made into a 
long belt, and dutshed witha large button at one end 
and two buttonholes at the other. ‘The extra but- 
tonhole wax for ratsing or lowering the apron; 
alto to accommodate different members of the 
family. 


In the 


contents of his apron fell upon the tluer, and all 
the exgs wi " 

Brunelleschi came in, saw the wreck, and cried 
Out, laughing, “How shall we dine when the eggs 








“Dine as you please,” 
want any dinner. 
morning.”” 

His love for what was noble conque: 
of envy he may have had, and he 
“To you ft has been given to make 
could only make the peasant.” 

After all, I think one would rather have heen 
Donatello of these two. 

He could be as enthusiastic 
When It deserved it, as about that of another. He 
made a statue called the “Zuccone 
Hon of Glotto’s Campanile, and was so much 
pleased with it when it was finished that he struck 
{t with his hand, and called on it tw “Speak 

His strongest oath thereafter w 
in my Zuccone!”” 


sald Donatello, “if you 
Thave had my shave for this 








red whatever 
suld, humbly, 
the Christ. 1 





about hix own work, 














When he was growing oll, 1 


Medici gave 
him a farm whioh brought him ina lure revenue. 


Before a year was over, Donatello came to Piero 
begging him to take back his gift, for it wax «o 
much trouble to see to his workmen that he would 
rather die of hunger. 

Plero laughed, and resumed possession of the 
farm, but gave the sculptor, insted, « pension, on 
which he ved comfortably and without care. 

Death met him at last in the strect, when he was 
on hie way to take a look at his Zuccone, and led 
him in another direction. But he had lived already 
to be eighty. 

He lives in Florentine hearts, still. 
point out his works to their little children, 
“That was done by our Donatello!” 

Louise Cnaxpien Movtton. 


——+o-— 
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A PERSEVERING TREE-PLANTER. 


In Mr. E. A. Dix’s interesting book on the Pyre. 
nees, he tells of a very persevering intendant, or 
governor, of Bigorre and Béarn, Baron D'Etign 
who was especially devoted to the beautiful town 
of Luchon. Luchon, however, did not accept 
kindly the improvements which he designed for 
her benefit. 

Having bulit many roads throughout the sur- 
rounding country, D’Etigny built still better ones 
for Luchon. He levelled the rough ground in the 
city, and proceeded to make greater innovations, 
opening three additional avenues, and planting 
them with quadruple ranges 0 tr 
This focussed the growing opposition. Eve 
chair-earrier and pony-hirer in Luchon, toge 





Mothers 
and aay 





The fringed end of the longer piece—atter the 
plain end und sides were hemmed—was folded 
over the waist band and stitched firmly to it; then 
the pocket-plece was stitched in position as shown, 
a double row of stitching in the middle dividing it 
Into two parts. 

The fringed ends, at the waist and at the bottom, 
were held slightly full, but not enough for gathers. 

Being washable, as well as strong and service. 
able, it was in almost dally use throughout the sea. 
son, and was so pretty and conventent that it has 
many times been duplicated by those who have 
observed its usefulnese. 

It ls very bandy when gardening to have twine, 
wire, cord, pegs, shears, gloves, etw., conveniently 
near, where one may get them without'a moment's 
notice. It fs handy to have a protector not too 
nice to rest one’s soiled, tired hands on when en. 
Joying a short rest from lubor. It is also handy, 
when one is done gardening for the time, not to be 
obliged to restore every little thing used to its own 
separate box, drawer or shelf, but instead, to sim. 
ply take off the apron, button the belt, and suspend 





























her 





't—vag-fashion—upon a hook, where, with contents | hia er omnes of the Hane eontemne, spite 
undisturbed, it may remain until again wanted; Gone a thot eeietiaene ihe 
and that Is just what the possessor ot the towel. | Combining with the neighboring mountaine 





they rose one night, and demolished ill th 
the avenues, and uprooted the young trees, leaving 
the ways strewn with debris ‘ind wholly impass 
able. 
D’Etigny calmly built them up a 
increased care. 
They were demolished again. 
Even the intendant’s patience failed then. He 
built the roads a third time, but in aclition tu trees 
he studded them with troops. 
They were not molested after t 


apron of our sketch had and did. 

If preferred, a narrow strip might be cut from 
the top of the pocket-piece and be stitched across 
the apron above the two large pockets, and divided 
into several small pockets, for packets of sede, by 
cross rows of stitching a few inches apart. 

Similar aprons made of bed-ticking for clothes. 
pin-holders have already been described in a for- 
mer number of The Companion. 
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mies found they had a man against them who 
For the Companion. meant what he said, and was prepared to stand by 
it. Eventually they veered nd even into 





“OUR DONATELLO.” 


No sculptor, save Michael Angelo, more potently 
{nfluenced Florentine art and architecture than did 
Donatello. His uame was Donato; but Donatello 
{s the “love-word,” the affectionate, friendly form, 
for Donato; and Donatello was what all Florence 
called Donato, and calls him to this day. 

If you wonder why, the key is easily found in 
the sculptor’s character. A glimpse or two at his 
life will reveal it. He was very ambitious when 
he was young, and eager to do good and great 
things. He had a friend—his most intimate friend 
named Fillppo Brunelleschi, the great architect. | 
Fillppo was ambitious also, but not In Donatello’s 
outspoken, sincere way. 

Hoth were very young when Donatello made a 
crucifix of which he was very proud. It stands 
now in the Chureh of Santa Croce. It was Dona. | 
tello’s fires important work, and he was impatient | 
to show it to his friend. He had spoken of it wo | 


respect. Luchon in the end grew to rejoice in her 
allées unreservedly. 

They stand to this day, and D'Etieny's name is 
all but canonized under the lindens which once 
heard him vigorously cursed. 


pa ge a 
DISEASED PERCEPTIONS. 


An American physician, eminent 
in nervous diseases, has sald that 
insanity is frequently preceded hy w 
called atmanta of the sense of xincil. 

The patient 1s tormented by cer 
odore, generally of a foul and oflens: 
One man detected the scent of decaying 
wherever he went; another was haunted by the 
odor of the small-pox ward of a hospital in 
which he had been a physician. A rose. the 
sea air, the most dainty and pure thing. 
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v kind of 
may be 
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out to his diseased nerves only this sickly, pois 
ous odor. | 

The victims of this peculiar hallucination cannot 
be convinced that the offensive elur does net exter. | 

They inelst that it ts there, but that the per 
tive faculties of other men and women 
blunt to detect it. 

There ts another hallucination very like 10 thi 
and much more common and better knows 
that of certain well-meaning people whe hh 
sleuth-hound scent for detecting bad motive 
Purposes in every human being whom they meet. 

If their friend is gay and talkative. he isin theit 
opinion, shallow and frothy; if he it reticent 
fe grimand morose. If he fa cold in hi~ 1 
he is ungrateful, while if he professes fri 
to them, he is false and tricky. 

In the least action they find some sinister mo- 
tive; the most honorable man ix, to thelr keen 
sense, a rogue; the best woman is deceitful and 
not to be trusted. 

Unfortunately, too, this divensed moral sense 1s 
contagious. One suspicious, uncharitable man or 
woman will taint a whole school or family, or even 
achurch, with evil doubts. 

Lunatics of the first clase are much to be pitied; 
but surely it is better to go through life haunted by 
he www Brunellesch!'s cruciiix. "He was so seized | the amell of decaying bananas than by the imag- 
ubon by its perfection that he forgot what he inary presence of vice in the innocent people 
carried, and threw up bis hands in wonder. The | around us. 


lovingly that Brunelleschi expected great things | 
of tt; but when he stood before it, his lips curved 
in a curtous smile and he sald nothing. 

Donatello, troubled by his silence, pressed him 
for an opinion. 

“If you will have it,” sald Brunelleschi, “it isa 
Peasant that you have hung upon the cross—a 
Peasant, and not the Christ.” 

Donatello’s quick, frank temper was roused, and 
he cried, “Perhaps it is not so easy as you think. 
You had best take a plece of wood and make one 
yourself, 

Brunellescht smiled again, and said nothing; but 
Secretly he went to work on his own behalf. It 
‘ook him several months to carry out his idea; and 
all this time he seemed busy about other matters, 
and said nothing. 

At last his task was accomplished, and he asked 
Donatello to come and dine with him. On their 
way to Brunelleschi's room they went through the 
market, and bought their bread and fruit and eggs; 
and as Donatello wore an apron, he volunteered to 
carry in it these materials for their little feast. 

When they reached the door, Brunclleschi sald 
he had ‘nother errand to do, and sent Donatello in 
alone. 

He opened the door, and there, in the still room, 
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A good piano or a bad piano indicates in 
degree musical culture or lack of musical cul- 
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For the Companion. 


THE POWDER-MONKEY. 


By Rear Admiral 8. B. Luce, U.8.N. 


‘The word monkey ls a diminutive often attached 
by sailors to another word to denote smaller 
object of the same kind. ‘Thus we have monkey- 
jacket, a short pea-jacket; monkey-yard, & small 
yard with the sail bent, crossed on one of the 
yorate a few feet above the deck, for the exercise 
and instruction of boys; monkey-ree/, a short extra 
teet formerly put in topsalls and shaken out in a 
free wind. A. monkey-tail was a short iron bar 
ueed in training a carronade, and 0 on. 

So the emallest aud youngest member of a gun's 
crew was assigned to the duty of bringing the 
charges of powder from the magazine to the gun; 
and was sometimes called a powder-moukey, but 
more generally a powder-boy- 





THE YOUTHS 


that powder-boy # hero who brought up the last 
cartridge that enabled the Cumberland to fire & 
parting shot as she sank beneath the waves? 

The magazine from which the powder boy draws 
huis supplies is always a source of danger History 
records 5 number of instances of ships being 
blown up while lying quietly at anchor 10 & friendly 
port. Among the most noteworthy cases may be 
mentioned that of the English frigate Amphion, 
Captain Peltew. ‘The ship was lylng in Hamouze, 
Plymouth, England, in 179, the crew being em- 
ployed in overhauling and refitting the rigging. 

Captain Pellew was drinking @ glase of wine 
with'a friend in the cabin, when suddenly, without 
the slightest warning, the ehip blew up with 9 ter, 
Fifle explosion, killing and wounding many of her 
people. 

bout the year 1860 the United States ship 
Marion and the Portugese “jackass frigate” 
Donna Maria Segunda were lying at anchor quite 
near each other, in the Typa anchorage, near 
Macao, China. Ae the Donna Maria was about to 
sail for home, the captain had sent out invitations 
sia breakfast, to be followed by a reception, und 
w humber of the officers of the Marion siguitied 
thelr intention of attending. The day of the re- 
ception was a Portuguese feastuay, and av there 
Was to be # parade and other demonstrations on 
Shore, the captain of the Maria decided to post, 
pone bis breakfast and reception until after the 
parade, and sonotified his guests 
‘At about one o'clock in the after- 
noon the Maria blew up. Of the 
nine persone picked up by the 








Readers of Scott’s novels may remember that, 
in “Guy Mannering,” the young hero, who was 
proclaimed by Meg Merrilles, the gypsy-queen, at 
ive Kairn o' Dernclough, as Henry Bertram of 
Ellangowan, had been sent in his early youth, By 
a wicked relative, ae ‘a cabin-boy, or powder. 
monkey, on board an armed sloop or yacht helong- 
Ing to the Revenue.” 

This fs one of the very few Instances, It ts be- 
Heved, where the expression appears In a printed 
narrative. : 


Farragut as a Powder-Boy. 


It 1s interesting to know that Admiral 
Farragut was once an amateur powder-boy. 
‘When a little leas than thirteen years of age 
he served under Commodore Porter, on 
board the United States frigate Essex, In her 
memorable fight with the English frigate 


Phabe and the sloop-of-war Cherub, off Val- ‘ 


paraiso, in 1814. 

He telle his own story with characteriatic 
simplicity. “During the action,” he says, “1 
was like Paddy In the catharpings, ‘a man on 
occasions.’ 1 performed the duties of cap- 
tain’s aid, quarter-gunner, powder-boy, and, 
in fact, did everything that was required of 
me.” 

He then goes on to describe the “horrid 
impression” made upon him by the sight of 
the first man he bud ever seen killed, and 
continues: “Soon after this some gun-pri- 
mera were wanted and I was sent after them. 
On going below, the captain of the gun 
opposite the hatchway was struck by an elghteen- 
pound shot, and fell back on me. We tumbled 
dlown the hatchway together. I lay some moments i 
stunned by the blow, but soon recoverei con- 
selousness enough to rush up on deck. The cap- 
tain, on learning that I was not wounded, sald, 
‘Where are the primers?’ This first brought me to 
my senses, and I ran below again and carried the , 
primers on deck. 

“When my services were not required for other 
purposes, I assisted in working a gun; would run | 
and bring powder from the boys, and send them 
back for more, until the captain wanted me to 
carry a message, and this continued to employ me 
during the action.” 

Equally interesting le t to know that one of our | 
most eminent journalists and men of letters served | 
asa powder-boy on board a line-of-battle ship for 
‘a full cruise of three years. During that time he ; 
circumnavigated the globe. His ship, one of our 
staunch old “seventy-fours,” after rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope, touched at Java, lay some | 
time In Canton River, passed thence through the | 
Yellow Sea and visited Yedo Bay, Japan, thus 
antedating the arrival of Commodore Perry vy! 
‘about seven years. At the Sandwich Islands he | 
enjoyed the experience of seeing “two Sundays 
come together,” and finally reached the coasts of | 
California in time to take part in the Mexican War. 





The Powder-Boy’s Duties. 


‘The part of a powder-boy, though somewhat 
subordinate, requires activity and judgment; for! 
while he must keep’ his gun so well supplied with 
powder as not to lessen the rapidity of fire, he 
must not allow the cartridges to accumulate on | 
deck, lest an explosion take place and cause more | 
destruction than the fire of the enemy. 

In the desperate encounter between the Bon 
Homme Richard and the English frigate Serapis, | 
an accident took place from that cause on board | 
the Serapis. | 

‘The powder-boy must exercise grent care also, | 
to prevent sparks or fragments of burning car- 
tridges from getting into his passing.box—the 
leather box in which the cartridge is carried. As 
a precaution, the passing-box on being presented | 
for a fresh cartridge, must be carefully shaken | 
over a tub of water, to empty it of anything that | 
might communicate fire. 

‘An explosion at the magazine passage would 
be likely to communicate to the magazine itself, 
and blow up the ship. 

History furnishes a number of instances of ships 
blowing up in Vattle. The case of the 1’ Orient, 











the tlag-ship of Frencl 
pe tlag-ship of the French fleet at the battle of the | fourth fire, the interval being one minute and 


Nile, which took fire and subsequently blew up, 
gave rise to Mrs. Hemans’s beautiful poem, “Casa: | 
bianca.” No doubt young Casablanca acted very 
much as young Farragut did, and contributed his 
full share to the fight, according to his years. 





In the same way the Congress, frigate, blew up 
at Newport News, Virginia, in 182, And was not 


, thirteen, and the loailed shell seventy-three pounds, 


boats of the Marion, but three 


Carrying a Cartridge. 


survived. It is estimated that, including viettors, 
bumboat women and trades-people, together with 
the ship's company, fully three hundred people 
must have perished by the explosion. Owing to 
the postponement of the hour none of the Amer- 
tcan officers were on board. It 1s supposed that 
the firing of the magazine was due to the deliber- 
ate act of the gunner, who sought that meane of 
revenge for the ill-treatment he had received the 
day before, at the hands of the captain. 

In 1829 the United States steam-frigate Fulton, 
since known us the Fulton the Firat, while in ser 
vice as receiving-ship at the Navy Yard, New 
York, blew up, killing Lieutenant Breckenridge 
and forty-seven others, and wounding as many 
more. She had been built in 1814 under the imme- 
diate supervision of Robert Fulton, and was the 
firat coast-defence vessel ever constructed In this 
country. 

But, as the French say, let us return to our mut- 
ton, or rather, our monkey. 


Quick Work at a Gun. 


‘The experiment has been made of stationing 
crews of boys at the great guns of a vessel of war, 
to ascertain how far, by careful training, they 
could be brought up toa high state of efliciency. 
The results were very satisfactory. 

The pieces to be handied were the Dahlgren 
smooth-bore, nine-inch gun, weighing in round 
numbers nine thousand pounds. The tron carriage 
welghed twelve hundred pounds, the cartridge 





making a total weight of the gun to be run out to 
battery—not counting metal sights, and alde tackle 
Dlocks—more than ten thousand pounds. Fach of 
the sixteen boys who form the crew of 4 nine-inch 
gun had elx hundred and forty-two pounds to 
handle. Thie estimate does not include the pow- 
der-boy himself. 

‘After a few months’ instruction at the battery a 
series of competitive exercises was instituted, and 
the result demonstrates the potency of drill. The 
first day of the series, the ship being at sea, and 
the battery properly secured for heavy weather, 
on the drum beating to general quarters a nine-inch 
uy was cast loose, run In, loaded, run out and | 
fired in one minute and thirty-seven seconds. 

On the day following, for a test of accuracy com- 
bined with rapidity of fire, a nine-inch gun was fired | 
four times at a regulation target. ‘The time of the 
first fire being recorded, the gun was loaded and 
fired three more times and the time called at the | 





forty-eight seconds. 

The firet shot struck, and completely demolished 
the target, distant from eight hundred to one thou- 
sand yards. The remaining three shots were fired | 
without much regard to accuracy. 

On the third day of the series, the guns being 





|ural then, that, as a labor-aaying machine, the 
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COMPANION. 
cgilder: . 
vow rang we ing vogue eas be poet ree ‘When the dlstance fs In. 
midnight, when a nine indy Oe was a a8 ge, |eonekderable, these heavy charges are “whipped 
Meanie aa nt and fired (the sll! explod: | wp,” that a to Bay» they are holsted from one deck 
ing) in two minutes coe eight seconds, counting we See means of a amall purchase or tackle 
‘um. g 

from Se ee a the call to quarters was| So Uetween the whip and the donkey good-by to 
syithout previous warning,” must be taken with | the mankey- 
some qualification. The crew knew that “night 
quarters” wae one of the exercises belonging to 
the series; but no one, save the comnts 
ofticer, knew what night, or at what hour 0 
night, the summons would come. PHEBE AND THE PHRENOLOGIST. 

Every one was on the qui rive, of course. More- 
over, the powder-boys knew that success In the] ‘The store windows in Birchville were gay with 
competition depended in a great measure oH the | posters. They were not in the least Ike those 
prompt supply of powder. This Idea was 80 fully | which announced the coming of & circus, and the 
impressed on the mind of one powder-monkey, a8 | oldest inbabitant could not remember to have seen 
we ehall call him, that when it was bis watch be- anything of thelr sort before. 
low, instead of repairing to his hammock, as any| At the top was the picture of a human head witb 
well-ordered powder-monkey would or should do, | a mild but animated countenance. Here, however, 
he preferred rather to pick out a soft plank, on | its resemblance to the ordinary head ceased; for 
the lower deck, near the entrance to the magazine | the crown, instead of being adorned with anything 
passage, so that, when the hour of trial came, he | suggesting hair, was platted off Into small sections, 
Mould be on hand to receive the cartridge first labelled © eneration,” “Approbation,” “Acquisl- 
tiveness,” and the like. 

Below this enigmatical wood.cut.was the an. 
nouncement, in very black letters, that ‘J. Man- 
ville Herring, the greatest living phrenologist,” 
had arrived in Birehville, and was prepared to dis. 
close to each citizen, by cranial examination, bis 
or her exact character. The importance of the 
examination was set forth more fully In smaller 
handbills, headed “Know Thyself,” which were 
sprinkled plentifully about in door-yards. 

Great was the sensation that followed. “The 
new science,” as the posters called it, was discussed 
by the loiterers at the post-office, and by the ladies 
at the sewing society. 

But it was among the pupils at the Birchville 
‘Academy that it gained most credence. It seemed 
to their youthful minds quite within reason that 
science, which has discovered so much, should 
have devised this time-saving method of reading 
human character, once for all. 

‘There was not one who took the matter quite so 
much to heart as Phebe Graham. Her own eager, 
faulty ittle self had always been a most interest. 
Ing subject to Phebe, and she longed inexpreselbly 
to know what the phrenologist would say about 
her. 

Moreover, Phebe had ambitions. In her secret 
heart she cherished a dream of doing something 
else than housework when she was a woman; but 
4t was a dream In which no one encouraged her. 

It seemed to Phebe not impossible that this acute 

handed out. | phrenologist, if he had the opportunity, might 
He slept there for | make gome suggestions as to the true bent of her 
two nights, and part | talenta which would open her Aunt Euntce’s eyes, 
of the third. On the | and make that good woman a little lesa Irritable if 
third night he was to | she found her niece scribbling away In the corner 
reap the reward of |of the garret when she might have been darning 
his devotion, though, | stockings. 2 
as the event proved, in part | Phebe thought.the matter over, as she took the 
only. On the drum sounding for |long walk home from school one night, and 
night quarters our little hero was at his | arranged a little plea by which she hoped to win 
post, possessed himself of the first cartridge, and | her aunt's consent. 
Piarted for his gun with the nimbleness of hie race.| After supper, as she stood at the sink wiping 

But so great was the emulation, 90 intenee | dishes, she remarked, In quite a casual manner, 
the excitement, that some boys of an intermediate |"Do you know, Aunt Eunice, there are evel 
crew, their spirit of rivalry quite overcoming their | many people going to that phrenologist, and they 
sense of justice, caught the poor little fellow “ton | say It's perfectly wonderful the way he tella them 
fly,” ae it were, “downed” him, took the cartridge | all about themselves” 
teem bie box, passed it to the loader of thelr own | ‘“H'm!” sald Aunt Eunice. *''A fool and his 
gun and thus won the prize. money are soon parted.” 

Phebe flushed a little. “I don’t see what there 
is foolish about tt,” she said. “Everything he tells 
them 1a true. [t seems as if he could look right 
into people’s minds. It’s just as if he’d known 
them all thelr lives.” 

“] don’t believe a word on’t,” said Aunt Eunice, 
scraping fiercely at the spider she was washing. 
‘The sportive monkey is giving way tothedemure | “‘It don’t stand to reason that a perfect stranger 
“donkey.” can come up to you, and just by feeling round on 

When the young laird of Ellangowan served as a | the top of your head tell all about you. The Lord 
powder-monkey, the charges of powder welghed | didn’t make folks to be found out that way.” 
per more than from four to six pounds, and the| “Well, but, Aunt Eunice,” said Phebe, a little 
powder itself, tied up in a woollen bag, looked like | vexed, “I should think people who have been to 
vearse black eand. With an increase in the size of | him ought to know, and they say he tells perfectly. 
the gun came an increase in the welght of the pro: | Bert Fry had an examination, and his mother 
fectile, and a demand for an increase, not only in| owned up that she couldn’t have told a8 muelt 
the quantity but in the energy of the powder. about him as the phrenologist did.” 

If to thie be added the change in the method of | | “H’m!” said Aunt Eunice, again. “Well, ] never 
loading a gun, by Inserting the charge in the |did think Mrs. Fry had much sense avout that 
breech, instead of at the muzzle, as formerly, It | bo: 
will be seen how greatly the conditions have been | After a moment she demanded sharply, “Aud 
Sitered, and how necessary to employ new agents | what good would it do if he could tell folks all 
to meet those changes. about themselves? They ought to know their own 

For example, in the account of the recent accl- ) faults already, and the less sald to ‘em about thelr 
dent on board the Freuch battle-ship, the Admiral | good points the better. I tell you, Phebe, I halnt 
Duperré, due to the bursting of one of her guns, | mite of patience with it.” 
being a calibre of thirteen and four-tenths inches, | “But, Aunt Eunice," protested Phebe, “he tells 
we rend that the projectile weighed seven hundred | people more than just thelr faults and virtues. He 
and twenty-six pounds, while the charge of pow- | shows them what kind of work they are Lest fitted 
der weighed two hundred and fifty-eight pounds. |to do. There are thousands who fall In Ife just 
‘The powder was of the description known as|Decause they try to do things they were never 
“cocoa,” a brown prismatic powder of hexagonal | designed for. 
prisme. Prepared for use, it 1s placed ina long| Aunt Euntce did not answer, and Phebe went on. 
metal cage, the handling of which would be rather | “Mr. Herring says that is why there are so many 
too much even for such an one as the late “Mr. | unsuccessful people in every kind of business, and 
Crowley” himself. that what folks need more than anything else fs to 

‘To work guns of large calibre, therefore, and to | have somebody put them on the right track while 
supply them with ammunition, machinery must be | they are young.” 
resorted to. To run the machinery there must be | Phebe had revolved this little speech on her way 
steam, and to generate steam for minor purposes | home, and felt that she had made a strong point; 
: donkey-boller is used. Hence the transforma. | but Aunt Eunice shook her head inexorably- 
oe ed - “1 guess If folke do their duty according to the 
_ gene peste donkey” Is applied toa small engine | light they've got, and inind the leadings of Provi- 

. in common use on board ship: go called, | dence, the Lord’ give ‘em the kind of work He 
probably, because it does a great deal of honest | wants to have ‘em do. Of course ifs body hatnt 
work with very Httle pretension. What more nat- | got any heart for a thing, he hadu't ought t g¢ 
into it; but if he has, and takes right hold the best 
he knows, there aint any need of his making & 
zine to the guna, and thus supplant | failure.” 

She paused for a moment, and then gave the 
subject a practical turn for which her niece was 
quite unprepared. “I'll tell you one thing, Phebe 
Graham, if you don’t learn to put your mind on 
your work and stop dreaming over It, you'll never 
amount to anything. Here you've been wipin’ on 
that nappy for the last flve minutes and you haint 


—_—_—_—__ 


For the Companion. 



































From ‘t Monkey” to ‘ Donkey.” 


But to quote Sir Walter Scott once more: 


“Old times have changed, old manners gone, 
Qiadanger Alls the Stewart's throne.” = 




















donkey should be employed to holst ammunition 
from the magi 


the monkey? 


The charge of powder of the eight-inch breech- 
loading rifles of the Boston and the Atlanta weighs 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds. The charge 
of the ten-inch guns of the battle-ships is to be two 
hundred and fifty pounds, while that of the twelve- 
inch guns of the Texas will be four hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. 











secured for sea, the ship's company, without pre- 


Veils; to | got it smooth an’ shiny neither. Put it back In the 
y, to pasa euch a charge of powder by the | pan sil give it another rensing.” 
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Vhebe obeyed with a dejected expression. It 
was clear that with Aunt Eunice’s consent she 
would never enjoy # phrenulogical examination. 
For a moment the good Woman, who had stwod to 
her in the relation oa mother ever since she could 
remember, seemei to her a sort of dragon, keep. 
ing her back from the tree of knowledge. 

She wiped the rest of the dishes in silence, 
then stole out to the barn to confer with Ted. 

Ted was her brother, a year or two older than 
herself, and though Phebe sometimes considered 
him the greatest trial of her life on account of his 
propensity to tease, she could not help appealing 
to him for sympathy ata time like this. 

He was giving the cattle their last feed for the 
night, whistling cheerfully as he went from stall 
to stall. 

Phebe watched him for a few minutes in melan. 
choly silence. Then she burst out, “O Ted, I do 
wish Aunt Euntce wasn’t so set against my having 
i phrenotogical examination!” 

“What do you want ef one anyway?” asked Ted, 
bluntly. “1 wouldn't give the fellow a wisp of 
hay for all he could tell about me.” 

“Why, Ted,” said Phebe, “can’t you see that it 
might be worth something to you If a person should 
polnt out your strony qualities, and show you what 
you could make of yourself if you tried? 

“I know what I mean to make of myself, 
Ted, sturdily, “and I wouldn’t thank any stranger 
for putting in his advice.” 

Phebe made a gesture of despair. “Well, Ted 
she said, rather bitterly, “everybody doesn’t feet 
a8 certain as you do, and some people—have aspl- 
rations.” 

The last clause was unlucky. Ted’ 
with sudden mischief. 

“Yes,” he admitted with a reflective nod, “some 
people aspire to write poetry and keep thelr dia- 
rles in rhyme for weeks at 4 time. 1 tell you, 
Phebe, it’s a clear case what a body's cut out for 
when they can make up such verses as —” 

“Ted!” shrieked Phebe, putting both hands over 
her cars. 

But Ted was not to be headed off. He went on 
without mercy : 

'o-day, alas, that cruel Ted 
Killed a poor blue 
Dead, dead, deac 
ven with her ears closed Phebe knew perfectly 
what he was saying. 

“Ted Graham, you're real mean!” she cried, her 
eyes-lashing. “You know you stole my diary and 
read it when you had no right to. Besides, that 
was the worst rhyme in it. That's why you always 
torment me with it.” - 

She fled from the barn back to the house, regoly- 
ing not to say another word on the subject to her 
unfeeling relatives. 

But the next day put a different phase upon the 
matter, There was news at school that J. Manville 
Herring was to give a free lecture at the town 
hall the following evening. The citizens of Birch- 
ville, one and all, were invited to attend. 

Phebe’s hopes revived. Perhaps Aunt Eunice 
could be induced to go, and the strong arguments 
which the phrenologist would surely put forth in 
behalf of his science might have a convincing 
effect. 

But Aunt Eunice could not be induced to go. 
She declined to be enlightened on a subject for 
which she declared that she cared no more. than 
for the man in the moon. However, she consented 
that Phebe should hear the lecture, and, as Ted | 
showed no very lively desire to accompany her, | 
suggested that the girl should spend the night in 
town with her friend May Allen. | 

Phebe wore her best dress to school the next 
morning, and through the day could scarcely study, 


and 











8 eyes gleamed | 














THE YOUTH’S 


“I thank you, young ladies,” 
| gist, impressively. 

He set three chaira for them on the platform, 
and Invited them to take off their hats quite as if 
he were receiving them into his parlor. The girly 
au As requested, and sat blushing Ike three peo- 
nies. 

Phebe, for her part, felt very foolish. She had a 
distinct Impression that it was not a nice thing to 
do, this going forward to be talked about in the 
Presence of others, and she was glad Ted and Aunt 
Eunice were not there. 

The examination began with Lu, and whether 
the phrenologist read it in the conformation of her 
brain, or drew hie conclusions from the very poise 
of her head and the expression of her bright, fun. 
loving eyes, he quickly credited her with the ener. 
getic and venturesome qualities which her echool- 
mates knew ao well. 

Pretty, gentle May came next, and certainly he 
did not miss the mark when he spoke of her geuer- 
ous disposition and good-natured fondness for 
pleasing everybody. Ie even dwelt a little on her 
excellence as a scholar, which inade Phebe open 
her eyes and wonder what he would say about 
her. She had always had tw help May with her 
grammar lessons and with the greaver part of her 
essaya, 

Poor Phebe! she was destined not to hear any- 
thing from the phrenologist on that point. Per. 
haps, having bestowed ¥o much praise on the 
others, he felt that It would be well to make a little | 
variation in her case. 

Perhaps, as she afterwards reflected, her style 
of wearing her halr gave him a better chance to 
discover her cranial defects. It was not crimped 
or coiled like the others, but drawn straight back 
from her forehead, and cut off just below the 
tps of her ears, in the manner which Aunt Eunice 
considered most appropriate for a girl of fifteen. 

The phrenologiat felt her brown head solemnly. 
Then he cleared his voice and began in an impres- 
sive manner : 

“Order {s Heaven's first law, but it is evidently 
not the firet law of the young person on whose head 
my hand is now resting.” 

Phebe felt herself flush to the very roots of her 
hair. It was true enough that order was not one of 
her strong points, To have a place for everything 
and keep everything In ite place, was, in her opin- 
fon, the hardest commandment which had ever 
been added to the decalogue, and was the one in 
which ehe most constantly failed. 

After dwelling at some length on the importance 
of order, the phrenologist proceeded to puint out a 
graver fault. 

“It is a common error among young people,” ho 
remarked, ‘‘to be somewhat too fond of thelr own 
sweet wills. In the case of our young friend, that | 
fondness would seem to be pecullarly strong; and | 
1 should be unworthy of my profession,” he con- 
tinued, with a firm, but fatherly accent, 
not warn her against the danger of following too 
obstinately her own inclinations, instead of accept- 
ing the judgment of those who are older and! 
wiser.” 

The fire in Phebe’s cheeks burned ten times hot- 
ter than before. It seemed to her that the worst 
must be said of her now, butthe examiner had still 
another point to make. | 

“A strong will and an impetuous temper do not | 
always go together,” he continued, “but in this 
subject we find both combined, each In a marked 
degree. 1 do not find here the evidence of a dlia-| 
Position which cherishes resentment, but our young 
friend ts Hable to hot and hasty outbursts of tem- 
per, in the course of which she 1s likely to. aay ! 
things which she has cause to repent of at her lela. | 
ure,” 


sald the phrenolo- 











for thinking of the great event of the evening. 

Long before it was time for the lecture to begin, 
she and May, with Lu Brown, another special 
friend, were In the hall, seated well to the front, | 
where they could be sure to see and hear every: | 
thing. 

The small room filled rapidly, and when, at eight 
o’clock, the lecturer stepped upon the platform, It 
was a good audience which gave him greeting. 

He was well provided with charts and diagrams, 
and the manner in which he demonstrated his ; 
theory seemed to Phebe, at least, in the highest | 
degree convincing. | 

After an hour of fluent discourse the lecturer | 
Paused and said : | 

“Now, my friends, to test the truth of what I 
have been saying and my own power asa teacher | 
of this grent science, I propose that some of you 
come forward and take a phrenological examina- | 
tion. I shall be most happy to give It to you free 
of charge.” 

There was a minute of silence. Then a foolish 
Utter ran around the room, but no one started. 

“Don’t be backward,” said the orator, encourag- 
ingly. “1 assure you it is not a painful ordeal.” 

Still no one started. The phrenologist sent a 
keen glance around the room, and his eyes fell 
upon the three girls seated in the front row. 

“My young friends,” he said, bending towards 
them with a persuasive smile, “will you do me the 
favor to step forward to the platform? Iam sure 
there can be no better subjects in this room than 
yourselves.” 

‘The girls looked at each other with startled faces, 
and Phebe’s grew for an instant decidedly pale. 

The lecturer saw the hesitation, and went on 
more coaxingly than before : 

“Of course I should not have time to read your 
characters in detail, but I could outline, in a gen- 
eral way, your special gifts. You are young and 
hopeful. It might be of lasting service to you. 

Phebe’s heart began to flutter. She had not a 





doubt that he was right in the last suggestion. | 


Still it was not she who made the first move for- 
ward. Lu Brown put up her hand and began to 
whisper. 

“Come on, girls,” she said, her black eyes danc- 
Ing. “Let's all go up together. He won't dare to 
say anything bad about us, and ’twould be lots of 


Phebe writhed in her chair. She bit her lips and | 
clenched her small hands desperately. 

From the time of stepping upon the platform she 
had not been able to lift her eyes. Something at 
this instant seemed compelling her to do so. She; 
looked across the audience, and there, at the back | 
of the hall, leaning easily against the door, stood 
Ted Graham! 

She remembered now that she had heard the door 
open just as the phrenologist begun to talk about 
her. No doubt her brother had entered then, and 
had heard every word. 

Phebe started up and walked straight down the 
aisle, amid a profound silence, her gray cyes look- 
ing almost black, and a little red spot burning 
flercely on each cheek. 

“Ted,” she whispered, as she came up to him, 











“tet’s go home 

Ted nodded, and they passed out of the door 
together. 

“What in the world did you come for?” she de- 
manded, when it had closed behind them. 

“To hear the nice things that were being said 
about you, of course,” gurgled Ted, who seemed to 
be undergoing some kind of inward convulsion. 
Then, straightening himeclf, he managed to say 
‘more soberly, “Why, you see Aunt Persis and the 
children came over from Goodrich this afternoon, 
and we thought you'd better come home.”* 

“Well, I'm glad of It,” sald Phebe. “I wouldn't 
stay with May now for anything.” 

‘When they were seated in the wagon she asked 
Piteously, “Ted, are you going to tell every word 
of this as soon as you get home?” 

“Not if you don't want me to,” sald Ted, gener- 
ously. “But I say, Phebe, what made you go up? 


{1 could have told you all that, and so could Aunt 


Eunice.” 

Phebe groaned. 

“Oh, it was dreadful to go up there! I know it: 
but I had no {dea he’d go into things the way he 
did. What he said about the others was real nice,” 
she added, bitterly. 

“He didn't have time to get to your good pointa. 


| Perhaps if you had stayed he might have brought 


in something about the poetry,” sald Ted. 
Phebe was afraid he was yoing to recite that 
‘hyme again, but he refrained, and on the whole 








I she felt that his behavior was very good. 





fun! 
Lu had always been a leader among her mates. 
She liked to do striking things. When she rose 


and gave a determined little pull at May's sleeve, | 
followed. | was apt to remark, In an oracular manner, “Order 


May started, and Phebe, gasping a little, 


He kept his promise and said not a word of the 
affair to Aunt Eunice, but he reserved the right to 
make a private allusion to it himself now and then. 

If his sister appeared with a hole in her glove he 


(il 
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ls Heaven’s fret law," and the glove was sure to 
be mended. If she showed signs of a gathering 
temper, he was certain to draw down his face, ex: 
tend his hand, and observe solemnly, “Our young 
friend Is Hable —" at which point Phebe usually 
bit her lip and kept stlence. 

Really, though not in the way she expected, per- 
haps the queer little phrenological examination 
was not without its benetits. 


CHARLOTTE M. VAILE. 


———+or___ 





For the Companion. 


TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS OF THE 
INSECT WORLD. 
Il.—The Purseweb Spider's Trap. 


A few years ago I spent an April in Florida, and 
my bup was to fall upon “Fairyland,” a plantation 
at the southern end of Merrit’ Tstand, on the In. 
dian River. While wandering through the palmetto 
grove of my host, keeping a sharp lookout for the 


living creatures that inhabit the woods, I noticed | 





many ribbon-like strips of soiled silk hung against 
the trunks of trees close to the ground. In fact, 
they penetrated the surface. 

These were the nesting-tubes and snares of a 
species of spider long known as the black Atypus, 
but whose proper scientific name is Atypus abboti 
and its popular name the Purseweb Spider. 

In visiting Florida I had hoped to determine the 
life behavior of this animal, of whuse habits T 
knew something in a general way. Here was my 
chance! Everywhere 
in the beautiful park 
and surrounding 
groves and jungles I 
found its tubular 
structures. 

Here, against this 
palmetto tree, I count 
thirteen tubes. (Fig. 
1.) Some are large, 
some are small. The 
large are half an inch 
to three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, and 
eight or ten inches 
high; the emall a few 
inches long, and not 
much thicker than 
pipe-stems. 

This is a colony ot 
Pursewebs, young and old, all having found eup- 
port for their tubes upon one trunk. Almost every 
sapling that 1 examined had a similar tube attached 
to it, the longest that I have seen being fully a foot 
in length. 

The first thing that attracts one’s attention 1s 
that these tubes are almost the color of the tree 
from which they hang. They are attached at the 
top and at several other points by clusters of ailken 
threads that show distinctly against the bark, be- 
ing of a steel-blue color; but all the rest of the 
tube fs so much the tint of the tree that the careless 
passer-by would be apt to overlook them, or at least 
to think them nothing more than stems of decayed 
planta. 

This appearance is not the result simply of the 
ageing or weathering of the web. ‘The spider has 
assisted the work of the elements, for the tube, 
from the very top to its entrance into the ground, 
has been carefully covered with particles of sand 
and bits of vegetable mold and sawdust, brought 
from the ground beneath, or scraped from the 
outer surface of the bark. 

Evidently, the intention of the builder of this 
snare fs to disguise its appearance. What can be 
ita motive for doing thia? We shall see presently. 

Meanwhile, let us follow this tube along the base 
of the trunk to its terminus in the ground. We 
dig away the sand, which fs thickly mingled with 
brown, decaying vegetable mold, and find that 
the web runs downward into the ground for a dis. 
tance about equal to ite length above the surface, 
but generally a little less. (Fig. 2.) 
oue finds a short branch running out to this side 
or that Into the adjoining sand, and often a rounded 
cell or cen at the end of the underground tube. 
Within this den one will be pretty sure to find the 
occupant of the snare, if he has not hit upon it 
before. (Fig. 3.) 

It 18 an odd-looking creature, as it Hes bunched 
up tn one’s hand. It hus a broad chest or cephal- 
othorax, widest at the head, two black, curving 
mandibles or faugs, eight black legs, rather shors 
and stout, with whitish rings marking the joints of 
the limbs, a plump abdomen covered with black, 
furry hatre, and having at the tip four pairs of 
spinnereta, of 
which the up- 
per ones are 
twice as long 
as the others, 
and jotntedlike 
the lega. 

This te the 
Purseweb Spi- 
der of Florida. 
it is half an 
inch in dength 
or more, if full 
grown, and of 
less siae down 
to the Ittle 
baby — epider. 
ling that lives 








Fig. 1. 





thicker than a 
knitting nee- 
die. 

Curlous to know something more of the habits of 
our Purseweb, and especially to find out how it 
sping its nest, I gathered a number of specimens 
and placed them in glass frult-jare, the lower parts 
of which had been well packed with sand, and in 
the centre of which a stick was placed. It was 
thus Intended to give the animal an environment 
as nearly like its natural habitat as possible. 

For a while the captive spiders did nothing to 





Fig. 2. 





Sometimes | 


in a tube no, 
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satlefy my curiosity. They lounged around their 
artificial home, aud sunned themselves upon the 
surface of the sand. But at last 1 caught one of 
them at work, and solved the problem that had 
vexed my curiosity. I discovered how the Purseweb 
Spider builds its tube. 

First she stretched 
& series of silk lines 
against the lower part 
of the stick, fastened 
at one end to the soll 
in @ half circle, set a 
short distance from 
the point where the 
stick entered the sand. 
The other ends were 
carried about an inch 
and a quarter upward 
and attached In a like 
circle to the bark of 
| the twig. 

These threads, to use a familiar illustration, 
looked like a lot of straight bean-poles leaned up 
against the trunk of a tree, their tips touching the 
bark and their butts placed in a circle upon the 
earth. (Fig. 4.) 

These lines were the framework of atube. The 
spider next placed herself insldethe frame, grasped 
several threads with her feet, threw her body up- 
ward, and set her little spinning factory working. 

Thick flaments of white elk rapidly issued from 
the spinning tubes, and as her body moved down 
and up, down and up, this spinning stuff was 
beaten against the Hues, to which {t readily ad- 
hered. Then the spider ceased her spinning for a 
moment, and, moving her long.jointed spinners 

back and forward over the material 

already spun, she plastered it down and 
smoothed It over, much after the man. 
ner of a mason who is plastering mortar 
againot the lathing of a wall. 

One Iittle patch being thas finished, 
the weaver moved to an adjacent point 
and repeated the process already de- 
scribed, until at last she had encom. 
passed the whole inner surface and 
covered herself from view. (Fig. 5.) 
A similar stretch of ailk was plastered 
agalnst the stick, which united with the 
Part woven against the framework lines, 
and completed the tubular snare. 

Now I possessed the secret of the 
spider's handicraft, and it was not long 
before 1 was able to determine that the 
tube is gradually carried up the tree by 
. simply repeating the process already de- 

scribed. That is to aay, we cube is bullt in sections 
‘ and carried up story after story, until it has reached 

a height which quite satisfies the ambition of the 
| cunning architect, 
| Teannot affirm that this is the only mode of con- 

struction, but that it represents the ordinary man- 

ner I have no reason to doubt. It certainly shows 
an admirable method of work. 

One would think that our Purseweb Spider would 
be quite satiefled with such a structure; but no! 
there 1s something more w be done. The tube is 
entirely too white, and perhaps much too sticky by 

jFeason of the silken material of which it a com- 
j Posed, to sult the purposes of the architect. She 
| therefore descends to the earth, gathers a pellet of 
sand within her jaws, remounts her tube and delib. 
| erately proceeds to daub the outer surface with the 
sand. This process is continued until the exterior 
| of the tube is sanded over. 

Thus it seems probable that 
the peculiar appearance of the 

j webs is not accidental, but 
reaults from a deliberate pur- 
pose. As the sand in the groves 
and woods Is mixed so thor. 
oughly with brown mold of de- 

| cayed leaves, the white appear- 
ance of the silk is soun de. 
stroyed, and the tube, as it 
hangs against the tree, has the 
|eolor of the trunk which sup- 
| Porte it. 

| If one cuts the tube open, 

jhowever, he finds that the 
inside is kept scrupulously 
smooth and clean. 
| Having thus studied the char- 
acter of the snare and its method 
jof construction, and determined the fuct that It la 
deliberately disguised by being daubed with sand 
or forest mold, we may nek, What are the uses of 
this enare, and the purpose of this “mimicry?” 
| Why should the epider wish to make her tube look 
like the tree on which It is supported? 

If we have patience to sit in the woods and 
watch during the day, and perhaps also through 
out the night, we may find an answer. ‘The trunk 
of a tree is a favorite gangway for Insects. All 
sorte of files, beetles, and ante are in the habit 
| of passing to and fro upon it In search of food or 
| resting-places. 

One may sometimes see a column of ants stream. 
ing up « tree, and, close by, a stinilar column 

‘streaming down and straggling away into the 

| woods. 

These are foragers who have been to the outmost, 
branches for honeydew, perhaps, and who, having 

| filled themselves with the delicious store, are on 

jthelr way home to feed the workers, antlings, 
winged sexes and larve. 
| From such insect travellers the Atypux secures 
| her prey. See that insect alowly climbing the tree. 

It straggles, at last, towarde the point where the 
Purseweb snare hangs. 

The web lies almost flat against the bark and 
look so much like it, and feels 80 much like it to 
the delicate touch of the insect, that it is no wouder 
it does not <uxpect it to be the fatal trap of its 
hereditary foe. 

But the spider Is well aware of the matter. She 
is lurking inside her tube with her buck againat 
the tree and her legs outapread, lying as motlonieas 
and seemingly dead as the bark alongside her 
tube. 

The unwary insect has reached that part of the 
snare just over the spider. Swift us death the 

| elgnt claws close in, swinging the folds of the tube 





Fig. 3. 
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around the victim, while with equal rapidity the | 
sharp fangs, and perhaps also the claws, cut from 
the inside a slit into the snare, through which the 
jaws are thrust and the insect seized. 

The prey is secured, and through the opening 
thus made is dragged into the tube. When the vic- 
tim is devoured, the spider proceeds to close the 
rent it has made, plastering it over with silk and 
carefully covering with sand the new material 
used for this purpose, so that it may look like the 
rest of the snare. 

An English observer, Mr. Enoch, has fully de- 
seribed this method of trapping insects as practised 
by an English Atypus (A. piceus), closely related 
to our Florida Atypus. 

This species makes a burrow in the ground, and 
an external tube precisely like that of our Florida 
Purseweb; but instead of carrying it along a tree 
and attaching it perpendicularly to the same, it 
bends the tube, just after it leaves the burrow, and 
supports it upon the surface of the ground or tufts 
of moss, grass or other vegetation growing on the 
surface. (Fig. 6.) 

An American observer, Mr. 
Poteat, has recently seen a simi- 
lar mode of trapping prey prac- 
tised by our Purseweb Spider in 
North Carolina. When an insect 
alights upon the tube, the spider 
is advised of the fact by the agi- 
tation of the web, and stealthily 
creeps up to it. Then she flings 
the folds of her tube around the 
hapless victim, slits the snare 
and drags her prey inside. 

A French savant, M. Eugene 
Simon, says he has often taken 
the European Atypus while hold. 
ing earthworms within its man. 
dibles, and he believes that these 
creatures form much of the spi- Fig. 5. 
der’s nourishment, thus dispens- 
ing with the need to mount to the surface for prey. 

This seems to me a curious fact, indeed; and it 
raises the suggestion, May not the burrow of the 
Atypus and other spiders of the Trap-door family be 
made, in part at least, with the intention of captur- 
ing other burrowing animals? 

We know that earthworms are restless creatures, 
moving to and fro in the ground, and edging their 
Way upward to the surface. There they leave 
those little mud-towers or “casts,” as they are 
called, which one may see in great’ numbers on a 
spring morning, and which form the subject of the 
last book written by 
the distinguished nat 
uralist, Charles Dar- 
win. 

Of course one can- 
not think of the At 
pus travelling outside 
the limits of her den 
to hunt worms; but | 
we may imagine the 
worms thrusting 
themselves unexpect- 
edly into the den of 
the Atypus. What 
must they think, 
when, after pushing | 
theirgimlet-likenoses 
through the slight | 
silken lining, they 
find themselves sud- 
denly within such strange quarters? Not much 
time can be given them for thinking, however, for.) 
if M. Simon's theory is true, the lurking Atypus | 
suddenly pounces upon the intruding worm, snaps 
off a part of the head and body, and retires to enjoy 
the luscious morsel. 

No doubt burrowing insects, such as beetles, also 
find their way within the silk-lined hall of the 
Purseweb Spider. 

Perhaps, also, the peeping noses of ants are | 
thrust through the silken curtain, only to bring 
their owners into the clutches of their hereditary 
foe. 

Strange things are these which are wrought in 
the secret places of the earth. What struggles for 
life! What battles for daily food! What romances 
of “hairbreadth ‘scapes 1’ the imminent deadly 
breach” could one unfold, if he could enter the 
subterranean realms of insect spider world, | 
and attune his ears to the stories which, in their | 
dumb language, these creatures of the ground 
mighttell! 


























Fig. 6. 









Henry C. McCook. 
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LF-SATISFIED. 





Schopenhauer, the great German philosopher, | 
afforded one of the most remarkable examples of | 


self-complacency that has ever been known. His} 
naive eulogiums on his own productions are almost | 
beyond belief. | 

In writing to his publishers of his work, he says, | 


“Its worth and importance are so great that I do | 
not venture to express it, even toward you, because | 
you could not believe me; he proceeds to 
quote a review “which speaks of me with the 
highest praise, as the greatest philosopher of the 
age, which is really saying much less than the good 
man thinks.’” 

“Sir,” he said to an unoffending stranger who 

















watched him across a table d’hote, where he acted 
the part of the local “lion” habitually, “Sir, you 
are evidently astonished at my appetite. True, I 


eut three times as much as you, but then I have 
three times as much mind! 

Auerbach, the German novelist, also had a great 
appreciation of his own powers and work, and 


many stories are told of the obtrusive way in which 




















he displayed his vanity. A German writer says of 
him 

“Every year Auerbach visits three or four fash. | 
lonable watering-places, at each of which the fol 
lowing episode occurs at least thirty times. The | 
novelist indulges in small talk with the little chil 
dren of the natives, and invariably ends the con 
vereation thus: ‘Knowest thou who has been talk 
ing with thee? Berthold Auerbach! ‘ell that at 








home!!!" 
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Guitars, Mandolins& Zithers 


in volume and quality of tone are 
the best in the world. Warranted 
to wear in any climate. Sold by all lead- 
a dealers. eectitally illustrated, de. 

scriptive talogue portraits of 
famous artists MA TLE FREE, 


LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


We will mail goods to reliable | 
parties throughout the United 
for approval. The new 
les and best of goods at 
prices. No money re. 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for cire. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING, 


if your dealer doegn’t keep It keep It send 50c in stamps 
for a bottle to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

















JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. Boston, Mass, SURE REMESY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica, 
= ae a Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Work. Lowell, Mi 





PRAY Your FRUIT TREES : VINES 


Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, Cherries, EXCELSIOR SPeAxING 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


Tells all about Dyspepsia and {ts causes. Tells what 











Grape and Potato Rot, Plum Curculia prevented by using UTFITS. food to eat, and what to avoid. Sent free to any address. 
PERT SCLERULT ALWAYS SELLS AT CO1D PRICES. Gstalogueshow- Foun H. MeArviy, Lowell, Mass. 14 years Clty Treas. 





ing all injurious insects to Fruits mailed free, 


Large stock of Fruit Trees, 
and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. | Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, Lis. 
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Send SIX CENTS in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
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Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kino 
PHILIP Camaric, Lawns and Narxsooxs. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. 








PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses 
Plushes. Before buying elsewhere, send 
for our’ prices and samples. Enclose 10 
cents towards paying for the sampley and 
postage, and we will send you 3 - 
sized samples, no two colors same 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. 1. 


A TROUBLESOME PET. 








An elephant is a very pretty and pleasing pet 
under certain circumstances—if one has plenty of 
room for him, experienced servants to care for him 
and keep him in health, and abundance of money 
to spend in making his surroundings just what 
they should be. But a pet elephant ina great city, 
with no better place in which to keep him than an 
ordinary city stable, is likely to turn out an “ele- 
phant on one’s hands” in fully the proverbial 
sense, 


Notwithstanding the proverb, a New York gentle- 
man, Mr. R—, in visiting Europe about a year ago, 
was so greatly Ploased with a baby elephant which 
he aaw at Hamburg, that he resolved to purchase 
it and bring it home with him. 

The elephant was only two years old, but it 
alveady weighed two tons. Its name was Made- 
muyiselle Fanchon, and it was born in captivity in 
Hamburg. It did not need any taming, for it was 
already perfectly tame. 

Mr. R— brought his new pet to New York ona 
steamer, and set about giving her a brilliant educa- 
tion for an elephant. She was lodged ina stable 
across the Hudson in Hoboken, but was so poorly 
taken care of there, and seemed so plainly to be 
entering upon a decline, that Mr. R— removed her 
to his own stable in New York city. 

Here she made famous progress, and not only 
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One-quarter 
actual size 


Will add any 
number of col- 


umns of fige 


ures, one, two 
or three col- | 





increased rapidly in strength and size, but learned BNR we, 
how to put a tall hat on her head with her trunk, to time, with 
tuke it off and bow gracefully, and even to ride'on positive ac- 
4 great velocipede and balance herself upon a ball. curacy. Te| 


All went well with Mademoiselle Fanchon until 
one day Mrs. B—, the wife of Mr. R—’s coachman, 
was astonished and alarmed to see the young eli 
phant enter the door of her kitchen. “Mrs. B. 
uttering a shriek, rushed upstairs and the elephant 
followed her. 

Then Mrs. B—, seizing her children, rushed out 
and down the front steps of the house into the 
street, still uttering cries of alarm. A crowd gath- 
ered, but Mrs. B— was so much excited that she 
could not tell what was the matter. 

Presently the elephant appeared at the front 
window, and the crowd understood the woman’s 
alarm. Mr. R—and a policeman were sent for. 

All sorts of eftorts were made to make Made- 
moiselle Fanchon go downstairs. She could neither 
be coaxed nor forced to take a single step down- 





SA V, ES TI ‘M: » its results are immedi- 


ate, always reliable and correct. Economy of 
money, trouble 


AND BRAIN LABOR isachieved 


oy this ingenious little machine, which must be 
seen to be appreciated. Price, $7. Send for | 
descriptive circular and testimonials to 


WEBB’S ADDER CO., 
58 K, Cedar Street, New York. 
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pial . Whoever had taught her to fo upstairs had ——— 
totally neglected to teach her to go down ay ie Ww. BAKER & COOLS 


Hours and days went by. Mademoiselle 
chon was apparently quite well satisfied with her 
new quarters. She sat at the front window, waving 
her trunk back and forth at the crowd which gath- 
ered on the street. 

The daily newspapers learned of the affair, and 
sent their reporters to record the baby elephant’s 
funny proceedings. 

In the meantime Mr. R— set carpenters at work 
making a staging and a gradual descent to the 
street, down which Fanchon was to be persuaded 
to walk. When this was done, and a great crowd 
had gathered to see the descent, and a detachment, 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oll 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 












of police had formed a line in front of the staging, has more than three times the 
Mr. R— and a colored servant appeared at the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
front door with the elephant. Gites, Ariowsint or Mager, 


Mr. R—held Fanchon by the trunk, and the col- 
ored man pulled her by one ear. She advanced 
unwillingly upon the staging, and just as she did 
so she made a quick turn which pushed Mr. R— 
of the staging and upon the ground, fifteen feet 
below. 

The crowd gave an exclamation of terror, but 
laughed when Mr. R— sprang up uninjured. 

It was evident that Fanchon could not readily go 
down the slope, so several bundles of hay were 
brought, spread carefully around the foot of the 
incline, and the elephant pushed bodily down. 

She landed upon the hay without any injury, ex- 
cept a scrateh upon one of her fore-legs, and soon 
resumed her old quarters in the stable. 


— +e, 
INQUISITIVE. 


Children are all the time holding up a mirror in 
which older people may see their own characters 
reflected. Here, for example, is a picture for 
nervous invalids. 

“Hi t in, litt! 2 | = 
Maryamothers | Pum Ty little puss?” sald) seup FOR CATALOGUE, 

“Yeth, mamma; it hurth like anything when I 
touch it.” 

“Then [ wouldn’t touch it, dear.” 

“But, mamma, | want to thee how much it hurth.” 


and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itisdelicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted fo. invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 








|THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN C0., 











—vater. | WORCESTER, MASS. “ 
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AMBIGUOUS. A GOOD | 
f HOUSEKEEPER | 
He is a very discreet man who never says either Writes, ‘‘I would not be withoutthe 


too much or too little. 


At a business meeting, reports the Lowell Citi 
zen, the chairman announced : 

“Brother Skinner submits his resignation as a 
member of this society. What action shall be 
taken upon it?” 

“f move you, sir,” said one of the parliamenta- 
rians present, “that the resignation be accepted, 
and that a vote of thanks be tendered to Brother 
Skinner.” 


PERFECTION 


for ten times its cost.” 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
at pays for itself. 
a eful, Simple, 
= sil Buy one. Satisfaction gua Ifpoagentin 
WD) your town, sendorder tou tion this paper | 
Ed and we will allow you a discount of 50 
Hl Prices, to hold 2 Ibs., $2.50 ;50 Ibs 
4 100 1bs., $4.00. Write for ciroula 


are making big money. 
+e NT SiWrte quick, “Address 
SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., 


TRUE GENTLEMAN. 





feist Carrol Chicago, I. 
Old words are continually receiving new defini- 
tions. Two negroes were talking about their re- 


eee Restore Strength 


“Well, ,” said , “nobod: "t but | 7 + 
Mr. Loftus is.a real gentleman” ee quicken the appetite, 
prevent complications, 


“Oh no,” answered the other, “he's well enough. 
But he aint no such man as my | My boss is 

and tone up the 
System 


always jes’ so. Why, I see him st on a bananer 
After La Crippe 
by taking 


v 
peel Vother day, an” it didn’t frustrate his dignity 
the most reliable 


the leastest bit.”’ 
ee 
and successful 
medicine, 











HONORABLE MENTION. 


Newspaper notoriety is an evil not conf.ned to 
the United States. A German paper reports this 
dialogue : 


Customer (reading a newspaper): Here I see I 
am referre( to in the paper again. 

Landlord; Indeed! hat do they say about 
you? 
“ Customer (reading aloud 
week Berlin numbered 1,5 
am one of that number. 





At the close of last 
421 inhabitants.” I 
he ce 
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meself, me wife and a b’y; and three zi 
70 girla—and a b'y.”" “°\ Cures others, will cure you 
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Why Suffer One Moment 


From Torturing Skin Diseases 


When a single application of the Cuticura Remedies will, in the great 
majority of cases, instantly relieve the most agonizing of itching, burning, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, and point to a perma- 
nent and economical (because so speedy) cure, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fail? Cuticura Rem- 
edies are the greatest skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies of modern 
times, are absolutely pure and agreeable 
to the most sensitive, and may be used by 
the youngest and most delicate with per- 
fect success. 


CUTICURA 


the great skin cure, instantly allays the 
most intense itching, burning, and inflam- 
mation, permits rest and sleep, speedily 
heals the skin, and restores the hair. 
Cuticura Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier, is indispensable in cleansing dis- 
eased surfaces. CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and pois- 
onous elements, and thus removes the cause. Hence the Cuticura Remedies 
cure every disease and humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula. 





aa“ At Anour THE BLoop, Skix, ScaLe, AND HAIR” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Dis 
eases, <0 Iilustrations, and 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 

Curicura ReMmepiss are sold everywhere. Price, Cuvicura, the Great Skin Cure, gor 
Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; Curicura Rusouvent, the greatest of BI 
Remedies, $1. Prepared by Potrer DruG AND CHeMmicaL CorPorATION, ston. 


. pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands are prevented and 
Bad Complexions, cured by that greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautitiers, the celebrated 
Cuticura Soap. 


Curicura Soar, an 
Purifiers and Humor 


Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy 
and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap, and the 
only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most complextonal disfigurations. 
Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the civilized world. Price, asc. 





BU N IO IS A SUBCUTANEOUS 





swelling seated on the inner 
side of the ball of the great 
toe. In its early stage it is 





__a thin-walled sac filled with clear fluid and then causes very little 
























uneasiness, but subsequently, in consequence of constant pressure 
and forms an abscess. The treatment should be immediate, and 
ORNS IF A PORTION OF THE 
CORNS trates into the true skin, causing 
exposed surfaces of the foot, where the cuticle gets dry and hard, and 
fort will be obtained while wearing them, and if continued a final 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents, POROUS PLASTER CO.. 274 Canal Street. New York 
I “AR Throw Away = 
jimes a year in ice, salt, 
2 Qts., 4 Qts., $ 6 Qts., $5.50; 8 Qts., $6.50. 
Freee een aoe eae NOG 43 Park Street, New York. 
an untidy house” * 
TYLISH TURNOUT koumes A HANDSOME HARNESS, and | 


and friction, becomes hard and tender. Sometimes, particularly 
after active exercise, the swelling becomes very painful and inflamed, 
consist in the application of ALLCOcK’s BuNION SHIELDS. They 
will always give relief, and in most cases, if continued, effect a cure. 
cuticle or scarf skin becomes 
greatly thickened, and pene- 
great pain and annoyance, it is called a corn. Corns are commonly 
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SIGN OF GRACE. 


In 1848 the great mass of Scotchmen left the 
Establistied Church, and cast in their lot with the 
Free Church. Those who remained were called 
moderates, and were rather despised as lukewarm 
Chureh-members by their more decided brethren. \ 
Tn “Scenes and Stories from the North of Scot 97 UNIONKES 
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HOW SIGISMUND WON. 


“A carpenter in our family ?” cried Karl Edel- 
mann. “Never! We have been musicians for 
generations. My grandfather was a good violin- 
player; my father was 
may speak for me. 
the violin, and he 
my son ?"" 

“(A worse fate might befall him than to have a 





Sigismund, too, shall play 








better one, and Munich | 


all outdo us all. Is it not so, 
| true. 
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|“Bravo!”” carried him one step nearer Switzer- 
| land. 


He could afford to work and wait. 

But the mother often sighed as she listened to 
Sigismund’s playing, and one day her husband 
asked her why she was always so melancholy 
when the boy was practising. ; 

“Ah!” she replied. 
hess may accomplish great things, but, after all, 
they will never work miracles. Dear heart!” 
she added, tenderly. “He has done his best." 

“Yes,” said Karl, with a grave face, “that is 
The hoy has done his best."” 
“He deserves a holiday, Karl,” 








she said. 


good trade, with which he might support himself | “May we not go to visit my parents now 2” 


and family,” replied his wife Elise, who was 
always practical. 

“It shall never be!”’ exclaimed the vio- 
linist. ‘But why anticipate such a misfor- 
tune? Why, if all the boys who whittle 
were to become carpenters, we should soon 
have nothing else in the world 

The mother shook her head. “Mark my 
words: you will never make a violinist of 
Sigismund. Content yourself with bis sis- 
ter Lieschen. In her we have something 
quite different. She has the voice of an 
angel, and already it is a joy to hear her 
play the piano.”” 

“She is two years older.” 

“That does not ke the difference. 
When she was a baby she would listen 
hours to your playing. When did Sigis- 
mund ever notice your music?” 

“He shall notice it, and from this time!" 
responded Karl. ‘I have neglected him too 
long. To-morrow his lessons shall begin. 
But now, my dear, I must go to the re- 
hearsal. I am late already 

Taking up his violin-case, and kissing 
his wife and child, he hurried away. 

Karl Edelmann was a member of the 
great orchestra at Munich. He was already 
quite celebrated as a musician, and had 
many pupils. 

He gave Sigismund his first violin lesson 
next day. It was not pleasant, either to 
Sigismund or to his father. 

The lessons went on for a year, during 
which time the boy made so little progress 
that even his sanguine father was well-nigh 
discouraged. However, after a time the un- 
Promising pupil began to improve. He 
could hardly have failed to possess some 
aptitude for music, and skilful instruction 
and two hours of daily practice were not 
without fair results. 

But with all his progress, many of those 
who heard the child play felt that a bitter 
disappointment was in store for the father. 
His brother artists ventured to bint some- 
thing of the sort to him, but he said: 

“You shall see what patience and courage 
can do. It is impossible that he should not 
possess the genius of my family. It sleeps, 
it is under some spell. But when it is waked 
at last, the melody that will burst forth 
may thrill the heart of all Germany. You 
shall see !"" 

It was soon evident, even to his mother, 
that the boy was not destined to be a carpenter. 
He continued to tind his chief delight in a piece 
of wood and a knife, but the articles that he 
made were carved solely that he might have the 
Pleasure of ornamenting them afterward. = 

Wood-carving cannot be done very suceess- 
fully when the only available tool is an old 
knife; but little Sigismund’s patience seemed 
inexhaustible. 

Sometimes his mother, who was a Swiss, talked 
to him of her Interlaken home, and of the wood- 
carvers and their pretty work; and she promised 
that he should see them all some day, if he would 
be a faithful boy and please his father by learn- 
ing to play the violin. 

“The child is becoming sullen and moody,” 
she said to herself. ‘It will cheer him to look at 
this bit of brightness on beyond.”” 

She did uot imagine how everything in Sigis- 
mund’s life began to revolve around this darling 
dream of seeing the Swiss wood-carvers. The 
mother only smiled when she was awakened in 
the morning by the sound of his violin, and 
thonght perhaps her husband was right, after all. 

Three years passed slowly away. Sigismund 
toiled on with true German courage and perse- 
yerance. His heart was made glad by a word of 
Praise from his father, for each hard-earned 
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After a little reflection, Karl consented, and on 


the morning of his twelfth birthday Sigismund | practice, 
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| Tittle hut of wood-carv 
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the mountain-side, 
the pretty things he had carved and the few tools 
which the kind carvers had given him. 

All the way from Interlaken the box which 


held these treasures was the boy's chief care, and | en 
“Patience and faithful- | as soon as the first greetings had been exchanged | he 


at home, he opened the box and proudly exhib- 
ited its contents. 

His father frowned. 

“Ab!” he exclaimed. “This has been a mis- 
chievous journey. Sigismund has been led into 
folly. We shall see how he will play the violin 
to-morro 

Sigismund’s fingers had suffered from lack of 
and he played next day much worse | 














Sigismund’s Victory. 


awoke in Interlaken. He could hardly believe 
that his dream of years bad come true, and he 
pinched himself and rubbed his eyes vigorously 
to be sure that he was not still dreaming. 

Early on the very first day he disappeared to 
seek the wood-carvers. Twelve o'clock came, 
but Sigismund did not appear. His grandparents 
were hurt at his absence, and his mother was 
seriously annoyed. All the long, bright after- 
noon Elise sat in the little porch with her sewing, 
watching for a glimpse of Sigismund. 

Just as the day was drawing to its close, she 
descried a familiar figure far down the dusty 
road. She dropped her sewing and ran to meet 
him. The boy looked pale and tired, but there 
was a radiant light in the bine eyes. 

‘The mother understood, and her heart misgave 
her. Perhaps it would have been better if Sigis- 
mund had never heard those stories of her Swiss 
home; and yet she had only longed to help and 
encourage Sigismund in his irksome task. 

She had unwittingly brought fresh trouble to 
the boy and vexation to her husband. Well, it 
was done now. Sigismund must have his holi- 
day; she must abide by her promi 

The month in Interlaken passed away far too 
rapidly for Sigismund, and the day of departure 
drew near. He bade farewell to the men in the 














than usual. Elise paused at the half-open door a | 
moment, hearing her husband's loud voice. 

“Oh,” she said, “Karl will always try to make 
a nightingale out of a woodpecker, and in the end 
he will have neither! It is a pity, for the wood- 
pecker is a good little bird, after all!"” 

The tempest in the music-room raged on. At 
last Karl Edelmann lost control of his temper. 
He seized the violin and bow from Sigismund's 
hands, and threw them to the floor. 

“Have you, then, no heart,"’ he cried, ‘that 
you can play the divine melodies of Mozart in 
such fashion ?” 

Poor Sigismund! No heart! He stood quite 
still on the spot where be had been standing when 
the storm burst upon his head, the picture of 
silent woe. His hands were tightly clasped, and 
his face was white and set. 

Suddenly the father took his own violin and 
bow from the piano and began to play. At first 
the music was stormy and passionate, but grad- 
ually the player's mood changed, and the music 
grew softer and sweeter. 

Lieschen, who had been in the next room, crept 
softly in and stood before her father. She was 
now a graceful girl of fourteen, with the enthusi- 








‘astic, emotional nature of a born musician, and 
was a constant delight to her father. He glanced 
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ers which he had found by | at her as she entered the room, but continued his 
and carried away with him | playing, well pleased that she had come. 


It was always an inspiration to play for the 
child, who sighed or smiled at the will of his 
bow, and this afternoon he seemed to find a rare 
nent in watching her sensitive face. Finally 
losed with an exquisite lullaby. 

As he laid down his violin, the overwrought 
girl threw herself into her father’s arms, sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

“My little Holian harp,” he said, “responsive 
to the faintest breath that passes over you! You 
have feeling; you havea soul! But your brother 
Sigismund! I do not understand him.”* 

He turned to address the boy, but Sigismund 
had slipped quietly away, and was in his little 

room in the attic. His troubled mother 
had followed him, hardly knowing what 
she could say when with him. Her heart 
ached for her boy, but she was a dutiful 
wife, and most loyal to her husband. 

When she opened the door, she was 
alarmed by Sigismund’s haggard face. 

“Mother,” he cried, angrily, “I hate the 
violin! I can never play to satisfy father, 
and I am never going to try any more. I 
will play just as badly as I can, and then 
perhaps he may see how useless it all is, 
and allow me to give it up and be a wood- 
carver.” 

“No, no, my dear child!” said his mother, 
soothin, “Only those who wait patiently 
may realize the desire of their hearts. An 
undutiful son can never hope to succeed. 
Who knows what may be in store for you, 
if you are dutiful ?” 

Before Sigismund could answer, his father 
entered the room. 

“Father,” said the boy, “let me give up 
violin-playing! You will be disappointed 
in me, and ashamed of me. If you will 
only let me carve, I will work until you are 
prond to call me your son.”” 

‘The violinist started toward Sigismund’s 
work-table’with an angry gesture. 

“This has made all the trouble, 
claimed. “We will have an end of it, 

Sigismund darted in between his father 
and the table. ‘Father!" he cried, wildly. 

‘The violinist paused and looked into his 
son's excited face. ‘Foolish child!” he 
said. “Did you think I would harm your 
dear trumper; 

“Father, you do not forbid me to carve ? 

, imploringly. 

Edelmann reflected a moment. If he 
forbade the boy to carve, would he not be 
tempted to deceive him? The more he was 
opposed, the more determined he might be. 
He would allow Sigismund to go on as be- 
fore, hoping that the passion might wear 
itself ont. 

Reluctantly he gave the boy permission 
to continue his carv 

He turned awa he spoke, and went 
downstairs, followed by his wife. 

“Karl,” she said, did you love the violin 
when you were a boy ?” 

“Did I love it?" repeated the violinist. 

“Yes, with all the might of my young heart.” 

“Karl, if your parents had denied you the joy 
of following your own choice, and had forced 
yon to learn a trade —"" 

“Hush!” he said, flushing and putting his 
hands to his ears. “Will you oppose me, too ?”” 

“You are wiser than I,” said Elise, ‘but listen 
to me this once.” 

Edelmann left the room, but her words went 
with him; and try as he might, he could not 
escape them. He returned home at supper-time, 
but said little during the meal, and all the evening 
he looked grave and preoccupied. 

‘As Sigismund took his lamp and said, ‘“Good- 
night,"’ he motioned to him to wait. He went to 
the hoy, and laid his hand kindly on his head. 

“God forbid that your father should be the 
cause of a life-long discontent,” he said. “Now 
listen. I have little faith in your carving, but 
when you can prove to me that you will make a 
better carver than violinist, yon shall choose for 
yourself. Meanwhile, the violin lessons shall 
continue as before, and in the future, as in the 
past, you will do your best.”” 

Sigismund was so overcome with surprise and 
delight that he could not speak; but no words 
could have touched his father as did his happy, 
grateful face. 
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Tho lessons went on more sinoothly. 
mund’s gratitude led him to work harder than 
over, and his father was more patient and gentle. 

Sigismund began to feel dissatisfied with his 
progress in wood-carving, and to long for instruc- 
tion, One day, his father sent him to & part of 
the city that was unfamiliar to him. As Sigis- 
rund was walking through a narrow street, his 
attention was arrested by the sight of a man who 
sat near the window of his shop, busily engaged 
in carving a large panel. 

‘The door was open, and that was & sufficient 
invitation to Sigismund to enter. Theman glanced 
up at the sound of the footsteps, but continued to 
carve, merely nodding by way of salutation. 

Sigismund had never seen such work before. 
It made’all that he had thought so beautiful seem 
rough and coarse. 

For an hour he stood watching the man. Then 
he said, “I must go. May I come to-morrow ” 

‘The man nodded again, and Sigismund went 
home, full of hope and wonder. 

Day after day be went to the little shop, and 
stood silent and watchful before the skilful old 
workman. His quiet, respectful demeanor and 
his intense interest in the carving finally won 
Fritz Wagner's approval, and one Saturday he 
gave him a piece of wood and some tools, and 
pushing a model towdrd him, said shortly, 
“Begin !”” 

Sigismund had always worked in soft wood 
before, and he found it far more difficult to carve 
tho piece of oak now in his hands. | 

For two hours, Fritz and Sigismund worked in| 
silence. ‘Then the old carver laid down his panel, 
took the pipe out of his mouth, and examined 
Sigismund’s work. 


Sigis- | too short. 
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It is seldom that one can excel in two 
callings. Remember,” he added, smiling, “yon 
sre to become famous, and be your father’s pride. 
Tehall hold you to your part of the bargain, 


Sigismund.” 

oid Sigisinund fulfil his promise to his father ? 
‘The end is not yet, for he is still young; but it is 
‘ith mingled pride and amusement that Herr 
Edelmann hears himself designated as “‘the father 
of that wonderful young wood-carver.” 

“Ah, well,”” he says, when regrets sometimes 





come to him that his sou is not following bis own | gue tried to explain that perlaps Charley had gone 


career; ‘itis art, and high art; and if one may 
believe what one hears, perhaps Germany may 
yet ring with the praises of my boy- ‘Who can 
tell ?”” Susan Curtis REDFIELD. 
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A LEAFY FRIEND. 
Fair tree! for th: delightful rhade 
Falr tree uot some return be made; 
Sure some return is due from me 
Sure sogool shadows and to theo. 


—Lady Winohilsea. 
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For the Companion. 
BETHY. 
In Three Chapters.—Chapter Wh 


Bethy’s Burglar. 


When Donald Noble read the paragraph from 
the Maysville paper, Bethy dropped the dish she 
held in her hands, and she did not uotice it as it 
crashed on the for. She was very white, She 
turned and called to Nip, who ran to her, and 





‘A few questions sufficed to draw from the lad | 
his story, and the sympathies of his new friend 
were at once enlisted. 

“You shall win,” he said. “Listen, Every 
a shall come to me. How long? ‘Iwo 






Sigismund uttered an exclamation of dismay 
and disappointment. 

‘As you will,” returned Fritz, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘I shall be spared the trouble of teach- 
ing you.” 

“Oh!” said Sigismund; “I will do anything 
that you want, and wait any time if you will only 
help me.” 

Good times began with the lad. He studied and 
carved patiently, and the two years passed quickly, 
even for Sigismund, for he was busy and happy. 

Most of the time had been spent on an oak 
cabinet, which was designed to hold his father's 
music, and was to be presented to him on his 
forty-fifth birthday. 

Tt was finished just week before the appointed 
time, and Fritz Wagner surveyed his pupil’s work 
with pride and delight. 

“Courage, child!” he said, kindly, noticing 
the anxious face before him. “You have won!” 

"The eventful day dawned—the day which Sigis- 
imund instinctively felt was to decide his future 
career. 

Karl Edelmann arrayed himself in holiday 
attire, and seated himself in the parlor to receive 
the felicitations and gifts of friends and pupils. 
‘A Geburtstag is a very important anniversary in 
Germany. Karl's paronts, his wife and daughter 
presented their remembrances early in the morn- 
ing; but where was Sigismund? 

The morning slipped away, and then the after- 
noon, yet Sigismund offered neither presents nor 
congratulations to his father. Occasionally he 
stole quietly into the room for a few moments, 
but soon vanished again. 

‘At the close of the afternoon, as Herr Edel- 
mann stood at his door, bidding farewell to the 
last departing guest, two men appeared before 
him, bearing an oak cabinet. They placed their 
burden in the hall, and then Karl noticed that 
Sigismund was there. His face was pale, and the 
hand which he extended to his father trembled. 

“Dear father,” he said in a low voice, “1 con- 
gratulate you.” 

‘Edelmann took the lamp in his hand, and ex- 
amined his son’s gift in silence. He passed his 
hand critically over the beautifully adorned pi- 
lasters. No rough work there! Then he examined 
the doors. As before, he passed his fingers over 
the vine that ran around the margins, and touched 
gently the violin and scroll of music that were 
carved on the two doors, beantiful in design, and 
faultlessly smooth and clean-cut. 

He raised the lamp, and above bis head read 
these words carved in German text across the 
top of the cabinet, “For a Remembrance, on your 
Birthday.” 

For some minutes the violinist remained stand- 
ing with his back toward Sigismund, apparently 
still attentively studying the words. Then he 
walked to the hall table, set down the lamp and 
approached Sigismund. 

“My boy,” he said ina husky voice, “you have 
earned tho right to choose for yourself.” 

Sigismund caught his father’s hand in both of 
his own and tried to thank him, but he could say 
little. 

“No, Sigismund,” said his father; “rather 
thank your patience and faithfulness—your cour- 
age and perseverance.” 

Sigismund, looking up, saw for the first time 
that there were tears in his father’s eyes. 
he cried, remorsefully. “I will 
play the violin jst as before. I can do both!” 

“No, my child,” replied the violinist. “Life is 








lifted himself up to be taken. 
«where Is Aunt Esther?” she asked. 


‘own letter, sent some thne ago to her brother, 
wherein she had at last told him how she had run 
away, and what friends she had found, and had 
begged him not to think she had done wrong; 

‘Bethy was bewildered as she looked ovr the 
familiar lines upon which she had 80 Jabored. For 
a long time she could not understand that Charley 
had never received the letter, and that, because 
she had given her address, it had come back finally 
to the writer. 

cut where is Charley?” she asked, a new terror 
coming into her mind. 

‘Ira’ Dudley was somewhat puzzled, too; but 


to come other place; that he might have written to 
Maysville to tell his sister, and If he had done 6 
of course Bethy would not have recelyed the letter: 

‘This was all perfectly reasonable, and the girl 
tried to accept it and believe it. 

When bedtime came, Aunt Esther locked the 
doors carefully—for she and Bethy were alone 
qeith Nip-n'-Tuck for a protector—and went to 
Bethy’s door and anxiously looked in. 

‘There was Bethy, lying with very wide-awake 
face on the pillow, and cuddled closely in at the 
back of her neck was the little gray ball which 
was the terrier. 

“1 hope you aint afraid,” sald Mrs. Dudley. She 
herself had a certain sense of timidity, as she 
thought of the great house with its many unten- 
anted rooms. 

“| aint afrald of anything but Uncle Jacob’s 
wife,” said the girl, fervently. 

‘As Mrs, Dudley slowly went up the stairs, she 
said aloud that she wished she had asked Donald 


She again heard, unmistakably this time, the 
sound of feet. She ran forward. This door was 
how never used. It was bolted, and it also hud 
chain upon it. Bethy had not neglected to explore 
and examine every bit of the old house. 

She set her lamp down on the floor, and quickly 
flung open the door the few inches of the length of 
the chain. Nip put his nose out and snuffed. 

Bethy thrust her gun through the opening. 

“] shall shoot!” she shouted at the top of her 
voice, and then Nip burst out again, almost barking 
himeelf off his feet in his energy. 

When he made an inatant’s pause there was the 
sound of feet moving outside. 

Bethy was startled unapeakably by feeling some 
one grasp her arm. It was Mrs. Dudley, who whis- 
pered in her ear: 

“We've got to Tun away! I guess the house ts 
surrounded!” 

She pulled the girl along, the gun dragging its 
stock on the uneven floor. Bethy was not at all 
afraid of it, but Aunt Esther feared the old gun, 
quite reasonably, almost as much as she feared the 
burglars. 

They came to what bad once been the bar-room. 
‘The counter and shelves were etill there. 1t was 
Mrs. Dudley who now carried the lamp. 

‘We'll get out here, and run round the mountain 
to Mrs. Noble’s,” she whispered In Bethy’s ear. 
‘you must stop that dog’s noise! They'll follow 
us, as eure’s you're alive!” 

Bethy hurriedly set the gun against the counter, 





land caught up Nip, enveloping bis head in the 


folds of her skirt. 
‘Just then the gun fell; its hammer struck the 





Noble to sleep there that night. She did not know 
why she was so “fldgety.”” | 
She paused on the firat landing, and looked out 
of the small-paned, blindless window. It was a 
black night, the clouds hanging low and shutting | 
out the mountain entirely. A south wind was | 
making the old sign creak and moan. 


floor and it was discharged. 

‘Luckily, neither Mrs. Dudley nor Bethy was 
shot; but both were frightened ‘much worse than 
before. In spite of her feare, Bethy tried to say 
something against going away from the house; but 
Mrs. Dudley hurried her to the bar-room door, 
Which opened on a porch. She opened the door, 








is] gha'n’t sleep a wink to-night,” she thought. 





Charley. 


She went toward the door. 
placed himself before her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he sald, earnestly. 
didn’t know you would care so much; I didn't, 
indeed.” 

“You didn’t care, anyway!” she cried, ina sharp 
tone. “You don’t know what It is to live with 
Uncle Jacob's wife! Oh, where te Aunt Esther?” 

She flung out of the room, and Donald heard her 
rushing upstairs, saying to himself that he felt like 
sneak, and went out of the house. 

Tle heard the stamping of a horse’s feet In the 
barn, and went around to the wide-open doors. 

‘To his surprise, there was Mrs. Dudley harness. 
ing the colt into the gig. 

“Do take hol, Donald!” she exclaimed, when 
she saw him. “I can't seem to bring buckle and 
tongue together. Ezry's going to try to get to 
Marlow’s station to catch the train to reach Mays- 
ville. Do you suppose the colt can do it?” 

Donald was glad to help. He harnessed the 
horee quickly, and looked at his watch. 

“] guess this colt can do it, if Uncle Ezry starts 
right off,” he said. 

“That's just what I'm going to do,” eald Uncle 
Ezra’s voice. “You're just the boy to go to Mar- 
low's with me, and drive back the colt,” he con- 
tinued. “Sump in!” 

Donald was glad to do as he was told. 

‘As the two settled themselves on the narrow 
seat, a light figure seemed to fly into the barn and 
upon the hub of the wheel next to Mr. Dudley. 
Donald had a glimpse of a white face; he saw two 


wvonala hurriedly 


arms go round the old gentleman’s neck, and heard | 


a voice that seemed half-strangled say: 

“Dear Unele Ezry, good-by!” 

The girl was gone. The Nght gig whizzed out of 
the yard, and as it turned the corner into the road, 
Mr. Dudley shouted to Bethy and his wife: 

“Don't you worry one grain! 1°ll fix everything, 
and be back to-morrow.” 

Rethy kept very close to Mrs. Dudley. The two 
milked the cows at night and did all the barn 
chores. 

It was unfortunate that, when they were resting 
at twilight, after their work was done, some one 
who had been to the post-office ehould stop and 
leave the mail. It consisted of Mr. Dudley’s 
weekly paper and a letter returned from the Dead 





Letter Ofice for Bethy. This proved to be her 


«| per when she began to dream that she heard the 


But when she lay down she was so tired that she 
fell asleep immediately, and was ina heavy slum- 


terrier barking. Finally she became coneclous 

| that the dog was indeed barking furiously. 

| She sprang out of bed and began to drees in the 

; dark, having an odd notion that it would be better 
for her not to light a lamp. 

Just as she had flung on a dress she heard a 

creaking on the stairs, and Nip’s barking came 
| much nearer. 

‘The next moment she eaw the glimmer of a light 
tunder the door, and then the door was flung open, 
vand Bethy ap,eared with a amall kerosene lamp 

in one hand, and in the other and resting on her 
shoulder, was an old-fashioned shotgun which 
generally stood behind the door in the back kitchen. 

Close to the girl’s heels, and never ceasing to 

bark, was the terrier. 
| “Aunt Esther,” cried Bethy under her breath, 
| there must be somebody here!” 

She set down the lamp, and looked at the cap and 

trigger of the weapon. 

‘A new terror was added to Mrs. Dudley's fears. 

She tried to get behind Bethy. 

| “It’s loaded!” she exclaimed. 

|_‘T know tt." replied Bethy. “Unele Ezry sald it 
| was londed to shoot crows. I'm thankful enough, 
| for now I can protect you, Aunt Esther. It’s burg- 
i lars, aint 1t2” 

She had closed the door by which she had en- 

tered, and the terrier was scratching furiously at 
jit, keeping up his shrill bark. 

“pid you hear anything?” Mrs. Dudley asked. 
“Yes. I was "most eure I heard somebody out 
iby that door next the sheds: but Nip keeps up 
| such a racket I can’t laten. I'll go down and sce 

and I'll have my gun ready.” ; 

Mrs, Dudley was pulling on her shoes. She did 

not hear what the girl sald, and Bethy directly left 
the room, Nip-n’-Tuck equeezing out with her. 

Bethy had never been so much frightened hefore; 

but she felt that it devolved upon her to protect 
Aunt Esther, and she felt that the shotgun was the 
only means by which she could doit. The gun was 
very heavy; but, having carried it upstairs, she 
succeeded in getting it down again. 

She entered the long passage that ran outside 

what was once the tavern dining-room. There was | 





adoor at the end of this passage, toward the sheds. 
. 


the rusty hinges creaking. 

“Le's run!” whispered Mrs, Dudley. 

The two ran over the grassy yard, quite unable 
to ace anything, and apparently going against a 
black wall. 

Tt seemed asif a voice shouted something. Bethy 
paused. A strange emotion darted through her 
heart. Nip writhed in her ekirt but was held fast, 
and could only give a strangled bark, 

‘The girl looked back. She eaw the sudden glow 
and fading of the tiny flame of a match held by 
somebody. 

‘Then Mrs. Dudley pulled her along again. They 
found the road fence and followed It. A fter a little 
it seemed to grow lighter, or thelr eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness. 

Aunt Esther panted heavily, but she would not 
pause until they had gone around the mountain to 
Mra. Noble's. Nip had ceased barking, and now 
appeared greutly depressed. 

Perhaps he was weary. His companions cer- 
tainly were, and the moments they waited before 
they could rouse any one were very long. 

Mr. Noble said something about going back to 
the old tavern with Donald and some pistols, but 
finally put off the expedition until daylight. 

Bethy and the terrier slept uneasily on the 
Jounge until dawn, when the covered wagon was 
harnessed, and the refugees were taken back over 
the road they had come in such terror a few hours 
before. 

Mrs. Dudley eald that she expected to find the 
house in ashes; but there it stood, with the bar- 
room door open just as they had left it. 

Nip began to grow excited again. He sprang 
out of the wagon before the horse stopped, and 
rushed in at that open door. One would have sald 
that he was possessed by joy instend of any other 
emotion. 

Bethy was on the ground almost as soon as the 
do; 





e is certainly glad,” she cried. She ran after 
him. 

On a bench in the bar-room lay the figure of & 
man; and at that figure Nipleaped and writhed 
and twisted and whined, and licked as if beside 
himeelf. 

Bethy was not much behind him. 

“O Charley! she cried, half-articulately. She 
had recognized her brother. 

The figure of the young man rose with Bethy in 
one urm, and Nip in the other. He was standing 
thus when the rest of the party came up to the 
door. 

“You see, it was Charley,” said Bethy, laughing 
and crying, “and I might have shot him!” 

Charley Adams did not use many words to ex- 
plain that he had come East unexpectedly on buel- 
ness for his employer; that he had two days to 
spend with his sister, and not finding her with 
Uncle Jacob's wife, had started on the evening 
train for Marlow's, and walked from that station, 
arriving after midnight. He had had dificulty in 
getting upon the right road. 

‘Then I was taken for a burglar, and Nip barked 
80, and the wind blew go, and my sister protected 
80, that I couldn't make any one hear a word 1 tried 
to say.” 

“It did sometimes seem as if Nip was barking 
for joy,” eald Bethy, “but, of course, I thought f 
was mistaken. He knew you all the time.” 

“Certainly he did. You can’t deceive a York- 
shire.” 

“What about Uncle Jacob's wife?” asked Bethy. 

“She told me how you ran away, and how she 
had found out, through some one that came from 
Marlow’s, where you were. It was lucky for me 
she did know, or what should I have done? She 
anid she ‘got along fully as well without you.” 

“Unele Ezry’s gone to see about it,” eaid Bethy, 
with some pride. 

That day Charles Adams bad a long talk with 
Mrs. Dudley. He sald he had intended to find a 
different home for his sister before he went back 


| West, for, in truth, Mrs. Andrews was not a proper 


guardian. 

When Mr. Dudley returned that afternoon he 
alo asserted that Mrs. Andrews ought not to have 
the care of any one. 

“Not that I believe at all in running away,” he 
eaid, gravely. : 
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“It was to save Nip'n'-Tuck,” eald Bethy, ear- 
nestly. “I'd bave borne almost anything myself, 
but when it came to him —' 

Tho months went by rapidly. Bethy went to 
school; she was eager to learn. Hardest of all 
her struggles was the struggle to control her quick 
temper, but she made headway in that battle. 

One day she brought herself to ask young Noble's 
pardon for her rudeness to him; better than that, 
she was careful not to be rude again. 

“She's just been a blessing to us from the day 
she come,” sald Uncle Ezra one day to Mrs. 
Noble. “I've watched her, and I see she always 
wants to do the right thing. I do’ know how we 
shall get along if she ever leaves us. Yes, I know 
we took her in; we ought to be kind to all poor 
human beings, but you don’t always get paid for 
your kindness as we've been. There she 1a, now.” 

Coming up the same path from the valley which 
she had followed almost a year before was a girl 
with a rough terrier under her arm. She was sing. 
img. When she saw the group on the porch she 
waved her hand gaily, and hurried forward. 

MARIA Louise Poot. 


‘The End. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE GREAT JAVAN UPHEAVAL. 


In Two Chapters.—Chapter II. 


Adventures by the Way. 


Natt did not accept the native’s statement that 
Samarang had suffered so great a calamity. 

“Don't confide in such a rumor,” he said. “There 
must be more false reports than true ones at such 
an hour.” 

This was quite reasonable, but the apprehension 
that my father and slater were involved in the 
catastrophe had taken a disturbing hold upon 
my thoughts. 

We continued along the post-road, and gradu- 
ally ascended the wooded plateau to the north. 
eastward of Merapt. Volcanic dust was sifting 
down in a continuous shower, and the trees 
were becoming loaded with it. 

We saw ceveral herds of the rusa deer and 
even rhinoceroses in the woods near the road. 
Presently Natt called my attention to two 
striped animals which lay outstretched near 
the foot of a palm. 

“Tigers!” sald he. “But they look as if they 
wore frightened or dazed.” 

We could have shot them, but we had no 
thought of firing upon any of the poor Drutes. 

About noon we gained the summit of the 
plateau, and entered what in the old days must 
have been an extensive public garden. ‘The 
remains of sculptured masonry were to be 
scen on both sides of the road. 

Toward five o'clock we came to a large, rec- 
tangular monument, or mausoleum, more than 
thirty feet high, and carved with subjects con- 
nected with the religion of Buddha. 

We passed the night beneath this old mauso. 
leum. Despite the glare and tho thunderings 
of the volcanoes, I dozed through the night, 
with many strange dreams. We had been quite 
worn out with the excitement and constant walk- 
ing. 

All the food which we were able to prepare was 
sprinkled with dust and grit. After making such 
breakfast as we could, our forlorn little party re. 
sumed its way along the government road, across 
the plateau, and afterward down the slope of a 
Jong mountain.side of partially cleared land. 

Here and there we passed deserted villages, but 
for eight or ten miles we saw only a single human 
being, a woman gathering bananas from a dusty 
garden. Everywhere the fields of cane, paddy, 
indigo and tobacco were loaded down beneath the 
thick coat of ashes and dust. 

We passed many cracks in the ground across the 
Yoad, some of them a yard in width, caused, no 
doubt, by the shocks of earthquake which, with 
diminishing violence, recurred every few minutes 
during the whole forenoon. 

At length, turning the base of a hill, we heard a 
confused babel of human voices, and presently 
found ourselves in the suburbs of a large town 
many of the houses of which had fallen, or had 
been burned. 

It was the town of Kedoe, Puteh said. The 
Place was thronged with despairing, panic-stricken 
Javanese who had flocked in from the surrounding 
Mountainous districts, 

They stood or sat in little family groups amidst 
the rubbish of the fallen houses, the men and 
women clutching packs and bundles of household 
articles, and the children clinging about them. 
Some of them appeared to be quite distracted with 
terror or grief. 

We looked about in vain for any representatives 
of authority in the town. Both the native and 
Dutch police had decamped. Yet it was a time 
when there was far more need of the strong arm 
of municipal authority than one would have at 
first supposed, for the jails appeared to have been 
emptied of their criminals, and we learned that 
gangs of robbers, who ordinarily had their haunts 
among the mountains, had come forth to take 
advantage of the general confusion. 

Our party had taken refuge inside the small 
front yard of a house the roof of which had fallen 
down. On the other side of the wattled fence fifteen 
or twenty natives were gatherei, many of them 
holding packets or baskets containing their most 
valuable worldly goods. 

A sudden outery from this woebegone company 
attracted our attention. Glancing among them, we 
saw three savage-looking natives, with krises, or 
curved Javan daggers, in their handa, in the act of 
throttling @ woman and dispossessing her of her 
ear-rings. The deed at such a moment seemed a0 
extraordinary to me that I was at a loss to under. 
stand it at first. 

“What's the trouble over there?” I sald to Natt. 


“A family quarrel, fs it, In the midst of their other 
aMmitetions?"" 


“I'm sure 1 don’t know,” 

The other natives of the 
Ing cries, but not one of 
| Assistance of the woman. 
know what the circumstances were, and looked on 
with more curiosity than sympathy. 

A minute later, having thrown the woman aside, 
the ill-looking natives advanced upon a man of the 
party, assassinated him before uur eyes, and rifled 
his clothing afterward. 

“Look here!” exclaimed Natt in great excite. 
ment tome. “Are we going w stand here and see 
such work as that goon? Where is that gun?” 

He snatched up the carbine, exclaiming, “Stand 
by me, will you?” and leaped over the fence. 1 
followed, and drew my revotver. 
| Seeing two white men advancing on them with 

fire-arms, the three miscreants drew back a few 
yards, but stood with their knives ready for use, 
and their evil eyes fixed sullenly on our faces, 
They were evidently desperate characters, 

“Leave! Clear out!” shouted Natt, raising his 
Plece. “Be off, you scoundrels!” 

It is not likely that they understood a word of 
Englieh, but they understood what the muzzle of a 
loaded gun meant, and slunk aside, eliding away 
into the throng of people like o many serpents. 

“They are worse than beasts of prey!” muttered 
my friend. “Tigers at such a time lie by the road 
as harmless as dogs. But here are creatures in 
human form who improve the chance which this 
terrible catastrophe affords to murder and rob 
their fellow-men! 

“They shall not keep up this flendish business if 
I can help it!” he suddenly added. “I'm going 
after those rascals, and if I see them commit 
further outrages, I'll open fire on them. If the 
World is coming to an end, I will at least do one 
good deed beforehand.” 

He set off through the town, and { could «do no 
less than follow him, leaving the two Chinamen in | 
charge of our property. We threaded our way 


replied my companion. 
group drew back, utter- 
them advanced to the | 
SUL we did not quite | 

















ganized, 


the city, and return to the equare to report. 

Comparative quiet seemed tu have been restored, 
but our army of police soon begun to grow hungry. 
Ju order to keep them from disbanding to go in 
quest of food, we were compelled to seck some. 
thing for them to eat. 

A store of rice Ina fallen warchouse was at Inst 
discovered. The owner of it had cither lost his 
life or gone away. Thirty sacks of this stock were 
conflacated for the public use. Rice we must have, 
or we could not keep order In Kedoc. 

Kettles were set boiling in the open square by 
the market-house, and Wah Lee went to fetch 
Eng Kee to euperintend the cooking. He soon 
returned, saying that Eng Kee had gone, no one 
knew where, and also that Puteh, Enda-a and little 
Minek had disappeared, taking with them our 
Property In kitchen ware, food and blankets. 

We were not surprised that Eng Kee had gone 
about his business; but we were troubled as to the 
fate of our Javanese servants. They had never 
shown themeelves otherwise than honest. I believe 
they were throttled and robbed. 

We sent outa equad of our police to search for 
them throughout the entire quarter, and shout their 
names, but were unable to learn anything of their 
fate. 

Native cooks were persuaded to attend the ket- 
tles, and rations of rice and sugar were served out 
in the market building, not only to our “army,” but 
to euch others as were hungry, as far as our sup. 
plies would extend. 

The throng was enormous. I almost hesitate to 
say how many people we estimated were gathered 
at thio place, but it could not have been much leas 
than a hundred thousand. 

Throughout the night the squads of armed natives 
Were kept patrolling the town. There were many 
fires, and at times shouting, screams and a great 





A Panic among 


among the groups of natives, following first one 
narrow, obstructed street, and then another. 

Presently screams attracted our attention to a 
low structure, apparently a market-place, adjoin. 
ing which was another, more pretentious, which I 
supposed to be a temple. Here we got into a very 
dense crowd, but, pressing through it, passed the 
low building and came to a large, open square, or 
| yard, inclosed by it. 

Within this yard a fight was raging. We pushed 
our way through, and eaw that twenty or thirty 
natives, having in their hands sticks, choppers and 
anything which they had been able to selze for 
weapons, were resisting ten or twelve ruflinns of 
ferocious appearance, armed with daggers and 
evidently of the same gang as the three we had 
previously geen. 

We had scarcely entered when the hard-pressed 
natives, who were getting the worst of the encoun. 
ter, fell back toward the market building, and we 
were suddenly involved in a frantle backward 
rush. 

It was with great difficulty that we kept our feet. 
Many natives went down and were trodden under 
foot. Above the screams of the people rose the 
savage yells of the ruffians, and the tumult was 
terrific. 

We were crowded into a sort of stall or booth, 
near the wall of the building. 1n a moment more, 
the struggling crowd had swept past us, and we 
were left face to face with the ruffian gang, and 
not more than three yards from them. They rushed 
upon us, and we were forced to fire in self-defence. 

Both Natt and I fired as quickly und with as good 
aim as we could. Twice they approached so closely 
that their long knives flashed before our very eyes; 
but our point-blank shots were too much for them. 
1 emptied my revolver, and Natt fired seven times 
with the carbine. 

Those of our assatlants who were not disabled 
fled, and we saw parties of enraged townspeople 
pursuing them with clubs and stones. 

“Reload, quick!” cried my young companion. 
“They may get reinforcements, and return any 
minute. But we are good for ‘em. Let em come!” 

As we were putting in fresh cartridges, I saw 
Wah Lee worming his way In our direction, 
through the press of wondering natives in front of 
the market-place. He had our large carving-knife 
in his hand, and looked the picture of determina. 
tion. He had heard the firing, and with true grit, 
had come running to our assistance. 

Seeing that the multitude of Javanese were re- 
garding us with perplexity and astonishment, Natt | 
bade Wah Lee assure them in their native tongue 
that we desired only to protect them from robbers, 
and request as many as had arms, or could procure 
them, to come to the square inside the market- 
place as fast as they could. 

In an hour several hundred presented them- 
selves. We selected from them enough to make 
several parties of twenty men each. To each squad 
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the Natives. 


clamor would arise. Wherever a disturbance was 
heard or reported, thither we despatched a force 
to restore order. 

There had been but one severe shock of earth. 
quake during the night, and the lava fires on the 
mountains were not as terrifying as before. The 
air was somewhat less oppressive, and less dust 
fell. The sky still remained dark with amoke, but 
the ehower of ashes had ceased in great part. 

Thad been making inquiries, meantime, of many 
natives, for tidings from Samarang. Some had 
heard and believed that the town was destroyed, 
but] at last found a man who had come up from 
the coast during the night, and who declared that 
very little damage had been done there. 

Though the clty was about ten leagues distant, 
my anxiety was so great that I proposed that we 
fet out for Samarang at once. Somewhat to my 
surprise, Natt refused to do so. 


“We ought to see this thing through,” he urged. | 


“We've undertaken to govern this town—we have 
usurped the government, I may say—and now it’s 
our duty to maintain order. It would be cowardly 
to slip away and leave it now.” 

“But I must go,” J said. “My rela 
stronger claims on me than these natives. 





es have 





“It is a matter of conscience with me,” Natt re. | 


plied, “to stand by these poor people, and do the 
best I can for them.” 

“Very well,” I said. “Stay 4f you will, but I 
must go.” We shook hands and parted. 

Taking Wah Lee with me, I set off on foot for 
Samarang, having now nothing left of all my outfit 
save my revolver. The carbine I had given to Natt, 
who was likely to need it more than I. 

We walked fast, and had proceeded for about 
ten miles along the government road, when we 
came to a junction with another branch of the 
highway, leading down from Sourabaya to Sama. 
rang. Here we sat down for a few moments to 
take breath. 

As we sat here, I saw a cloud of dust approach. 
Ing along the road from the direction of Samarang. 
The dust cloud concealed a post-coach, and was 
raised by the horses’ feet, stirring up the ashes 
which lay In a thick coat on the road. 

As they came up, I hailed the driver, and asked 
what news he bore from Samarang. Thad hardly 
spoken, when I heard a cry from within the coach. 
Next moment the door flew open, and my sister 
sprang out. My father quickly followed her. 

“Thank Heaven, my boy,” he exclaimed, “that 
you have come through this awful catastrophe 
alive!” 





They had started at the earliest moment that it) 


was possible to procure a coach, to go to Jokjo- 
karta in quest of me. If Wah Lee and I had ar- 
rived at the junction of the two roads five minutes 
Inter, I should not have fallen in with them, for 
they would have taken the other branch. 

After such a remarkable piece of good fortune, 


: Thad no longer any great apprehension that we ; 








‘Ape from the Island in eafety. The 
| Couch was turned short about on the road, and we 
drove back to the seaport. 

From my father and sister, 
rifle eruption and subsidence: 
Krakatoa tn the Straits of S 
of Anjer, and the overthro 
Batavia, Bultenzorg, Cheribon, and many other 
towns. Samarang had escaped serious damag 
und telegraphic communication had been main’ 
tained In a wonderful manner, considering the 
nature and extent of the disaster. 

We had had enough of Jay 
| from Samarang within a few days, taking Wah 

Lee with us. The young Chinaman remained in 
our service for nearly three years. 

Natt remained in Kedoe, und governed that 
; @rror-stricken town much after his own fashion, 
for a week or more, till the Dutch Government 
resumed sway. In consideration of his services 
;and the summary manner in which he rid the 
Place of numbers of ladrones, he has been given a 
| Profitable official position by the authoritica at 


T learned of the ter. 
@ of the volcano of 
unda, the destruction 
w of a large part of 









and we sailed 


Batavia. Epwanp H. Hamin. 
The End. 
——+or—_____ 
FIXED STARS. 
The world may change fro: Nd . 
From new told agaiuy 14 ¢0 Rew, 
‘Yet hope and heaven, forever true, 
‘Within man’s heart remain. 


—Schitter, 
——or____ 


For the Companion, 


RIBBON AND CROSS. 


The French Revolution abolished, with other 

institutions belonging to monarchy, all the exist. 

| Ang orders of chivalry in France; but in 1802 Bona. 
Parte, then First Consul, proposed the found. 
ing of a new order for the encouragement of 
merit In all classes of society. 

Although the project was opposed as undem- 
Ceratic, Bonapurte had his own way, and the 

“Order of the Eagle,” as it was then called, 
was definitely establizhed. 

The Chief of the State was Its Grand Master. 
All soldiers who had previously Leen given 
swords of honor were its original members, 
and civilians who had earned decoration by 
exceptional merit were admitted to its ranks. 

The order gained at once a great political 
and social influence. Its effect upon the army 
Was undoubtedly stimulating. It helped Bona. 
parte to increase his hold upon the brave but 
Ml-disciplined troops of the Convention and 
Directory. They soon became the beet-disci- 
Plined army in Europe. Every soldier saw 
within bis reach the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, as it was finally called, and was deter- 
mined to obtain it. 

Courage alone could not earn it; good con. 
duct was also required. The man who wore 
the cross refrained from intemperance and 
foul language to avoid bringing disgrace upon 
his order, and he who longed for the decoration 
sought to buy it by sobriety and subordination 
as well as bravery. 

Many incidents showed how highly the cross 
wae valued. A native of Nazareth, Syria, a mem. 
ber of the Guard, had been decorated at Austerlitz, 
and at Eylou, just as he pierced the ranks of Rus. 
| slan infantry, he was killed by a bullet through the 
jhead. His brother, fighting at his side, leaped 
trom his horse at a moment when delay promised 
destruction, and took the cross from the dead 
man’s breast, that he might carry it home to his 
family in Syria. 

Napoleon’s manner of bestowing the decoration 
80 heightened the enthusiasm of his soldiers that 
they believed his recognition of heroism to be 
unerring as well as generous. 

After the battle of Ratisbon the Emperor noticed 
corporal who, though wounded in several places, 
had remained in the ranks. 

“Here is something which will heal your 

wounds,” eald the great commander. Stooping 
over the lad, he pinned his own decoration upon 
his brenet. 
; Literary and scientific men had reason to feel 
that the Emperor and nation delighted to honor 
them, and those who furthered the industrial arts 
were by no means forgotten. 

At one time the price of sugar was greatly in. 
creased by the English blockade, and the cost of 
cotton goods also became very high. A French 
gentleman devoted himeelf to experiments for 
making sugar from beet-root, and another estab. 
lighed a calico manufactory. Both were decorated; 
and Napoleon said to the cotton manufacturer: 

“You are making a formidable war against Eng- 
land, and thus you are allied to the brave of my 
army. You must bear the sign which distinguishes 
ther 

At the downfall of the Empire and the accession 
of Louis XVIII., the monarchtcal orders of chiv- 
alry were revived, but the Legion of Honor was 80 
highly regarded that it was retained, although the 
effigy of Henry IV. replaced that of Napoleon in 
j the centre of the decoration, and the fleur-de-lis was 
substituted for the imperial eagle. The King be. 
came its Grand Master. All the older decorations 
took precedence of it In point of honor. 

These latter, however, were abolished, in their 
turn, by Louis Philippe, the “Citizen King,” who 
distributed the Legion of Honor with the greatest 
prodigality; and though, after his flight, it was 
suppressed by the Republican Government, it was 
revived by Napoleon III., who epread it broadcast, 
_ and increased his own popularity at the expense 
| of its dignity. 

‘the Legion of Honor is now the only order of 
merit surviving in France. In its ideal it ig. a dem- 
ocratic institution, intended to distinguish the 
brave, wise and virtuous, without regard to their 
| position in society. 
| Even a rag-picker has been known to wear the 
| cross, concealed beneath his shabby blouse; and 
he, as much as any dignitary thus decorated, 
would be entitled to military honors at his burial. 
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It is not uncommon 
to find that an order 
decoration of women alone; 


among European nations 
has been created for the 
but France admits 


them, though sparingly, to her Legion of Honor. 
More than thirty women have already been made 
‘The majority of them are nuns 


“chevaliers.”” 


Saving the Ribbon. 


who have nursed wounded soldiers, and encoun- 
tered danger on the field of battle. 

‘Under the First Empire, two women were deco- 
rated for military achievements. One of them, 
dressed as a man, took her brother's place in the 
ranks, because he was delicate, and unfit for the 
hardships of war. The other enlisted from a love 
of military life, and both could show a record of 
battles and sabre-cute quite equal to that of their 
fellow-soldiers. 

‘Among French army nurses of the present 
time, Sister Maria Theresa, Superior of the Sisters 
of Mercy in Tonkin, might serve as a type of 
heroism and devotion. She has identified herself 
with the French army for more than thirty years. 
During tho war with Germany, she seized a 
smoking shell, which had fallen into the midst of 
a field-hospital, and ran with it into an adjoining 
meadow. The shell burst as she dropped it, and 
she was severely injured. 

In Syria, China and Mexico she has worked 
where the fire was hottest, and has been three 
times wounded. 

Two or three years ago the French Governor 
of Tonkin decorated her with the cross, in the 
presence of all the troops. The prominence 
which she was forced to accept was evidently not | 
at all to her liking, for when the imposing cere- 
mony was over, the Sister, who thought less of 
glory than her duties, said, modestly : 

“And now may I return to my wounded sol- 
diers ?” 

Sister Rosalie, decorated about’ thirty years 
ago, was well named the ‘Mother of the Poor.” 
‘Through war and pestilence she nursed the sick 
of Paris, and founded there many charitable 
institutions which are still in flourishing exis- | 
tence. 

In 1864 the Empress Eugénie made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of the cclebrated painter of | 
animals, Rosa Bonheur, and was so delighted 
with her and her work that she begged the Ein- 
peror to confer upon her the Cross of Honor. 
As it had never been awarded to women except 
for acts of bravery and charity, the Emperor 
hesitated; but when Eugénie was acting as re- 
gent, the next year, during Napoleon's absence 
in Algeria, she seized the opportunity to bestow 
the decoration upon the artist. 

The Empress visited Rosa Bonheur at her 
studio near Fontainebleau, and surprised her by 
pinning the cross on the breast of her working 
blouse. 

There are five classes, or grades, belonging to 
the Legion of Honor: chevaliers, officers, com- 
manders, grand officers, and, highest of all, the 
grand cordons or crosses. All these, when in 
full dress, wear the cross suspended from a red 
watered ribbon. 

The chovaliers wear an enamolled silver cross 
and a simple ribbon, and the grades above a gold 
cross, with some slight modification or elabora- 
tion of the ribbon, which, for the grand cross, 
becomes a broad sash, extended from shoulder to 
hip. 

In addition to the cross, the two highest grades 
wear also the badge, which consists of a jewelled 
star of five double rays, resting on and sur- 
mounted by a wreath, half-oak and half-laurel. 
On one side is the head, syinbolizing the Repub- 
lic, with the words, “République Frangaise,” and 
on the other two tricolor standards, with the 
device, Honneur et Patrie” (Honor and Coun- 
try). The star is similar to the badge, with rays 
issuing from every angle, and is destitute of the 
wreaths. 

The President of the Republic is Grand Master 
of the Legion; it has its Grand Chancellor, its 








THE YOUTH’S CO. 


account of his personal traits and career, than 
important as a political event. The Bonapartes 
and their adherents have seemingly ceased to be 
formidable enough to imperil the safety of the 
French Republic. Divided among themselves, 
and repeatedly rejected by the people, they seem 
powerless ever to revive the Empire. ’ 

‘the French Republic, as has been well said, 
sshas got into the groove of life.” Tt has with- 
stood the hostility and strain of twenty years. Tt 
has now received the support of a large body of 
the priesthood and the peasantry, the most con- 
servative and once the most monarchical elements 
of French society; and it is apparently stronger, 
more orderly, and more firmly established in the 
confidence and good-will of the people than ever 
before. 

It has, therefore, little to fear from Bonapartes 
or Bonapartists, and may witness with indiffer- 
énce the death of one Bonaparte prince, and the 
leadership oi another. 





rewards the deserving, but can inflict public dis- 
grace by removing from its ranks those who have 
in any way forfeited the rights of citizenship. 
‘Thoneands of foreigners wear the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, though they share none of the 
privileges belonging to the order. During the 
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APRIL. 


April, young April, 
ver fres and dear, 
“Sweet sixteen” among the months, 
Darling of the year! 
Ere your smile can flash and die 
‘ ‘ertakes It ; 


ta teal es It; 
Ere the tear is fully globed, 


Dainty laughter shakes it. 
Loose your curls upon the wind— 
"That shall 'tice the swallow ; 
Press your lips upon the spray, 
"Kind the rose sail follow 
Spectator. —Frederick Langbridge. 


— +o 


ROTATION IN OFFICE. 


On the same day, during the present month, 
that the resignation of Senator Edmunds, of 
‘Vermont, was made public, we read in the “City 
late universal exhibition in Paris, it was distrib- | Hall Gossip” of a newspaper published in one of 
uted with the utmost generosity, and perhaps the | the largest cities of the country a statement some- 
‘American whom France took most delight in| thing like this: 
decorating was Thomas Edison, whose inventions! «Alderman Billy Nims says that the Mayor's 
excited such enthusiasm there. | nomination of Mr. Tucker for the City Weigher- 
Atce Brown. | ship was rejected partly because the boys wanted 
to have a little fun, and partly because Tucker 
has been in office too long, and isa —"’ naming 
‘one of the two parties. 
Of course we have changed names and the title 
of the office to be filled. 
On that same day, as we have said, Mr. Ed- 
munds made public his retirement from the posi- 
tion of United States Senator from Vermont, 


THE BONAPARTES. after a service of twenty-five years, and with two 
- years of his term unexpired. 


Time was when the death of Prince Napoleon! The two incidents illustrate admirably two 
Joseph Charles Bonaparte, who passed away at | opposed views of the question of office-filling and 
Rome on the Seventeenth of March, would have office-holding. In the one case a competent and 
created not a little excitement and discussion in faithful officer is rejected partly because a board 
Europe, and especially in France. |of Aldermen takes a frivolous view of its duty; 

For this Prince Napoleon—as he was usually | partly because, in the city where the incident took 
called—was a nephew of the great Napoleon, | place, offices are “spoils of victory,” and partly 
being the son of the great Napoleon’s youngest because one man having had his turn at the 
brother, Jerome, and for a while, at least, was | public crib,” it is thought to be time for an- 
recognized as the chief of the Bonapartist party | other man to be fed there. 
in France, who, if the Empire were restored,| In the other case a gentleman, chosen to a posi- 
would succeed to the throne. | tion because he is able to give valuable service to 

The great Napoleon settled the line of descent his State and country, is kept in it because the 
in his family, so that the children of his brother | longer he stays the more valuable that servico 
Lucien should be excluded from the throne, aud. becomes, and retires of his own will while his 
so that, if his own issue failed, the children of | constitnents are still desirous of retaining him in 
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A HURRYING LIFE. 


A little while to pause 
‘A little space to draw 

Ab me! we are too sore! 
‘Who run for life and 


and rest, 

full breath— 
pret 

th | 





Argosy. 
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laws, revenues and festival days, and not only 


his two younger brothers, Lonis and Jerome, | 
should in turn be the heirs. 

As a matter of fact, Louis Napoleon, the son 
of his brother Louis, did attain the imperial 
throne; but he lost it again, and died in exile in 
1873, leaving the right of succession to his only 
son, Louis, the Prince Imperial, then a lad of 
seventeen years. 

Louis was accepted by the Bonapartists as 
thoir candidate for the throne in case the Empire 
should be restored. 

But the Prince Imperial was killed by the Zulus 
in South Africa, whither he had gone with the 
British Army, in 1879; and thus the line of the 
great Napoleon's brother Louis became extinct. 

‘Then came the turn of the line of the youngest 
brother, Jerome, in the person of the Prince 
Napoleon who has just died at Rome, and who 
was at first recognized by the Bonapartists as the 
legitimate heir to the throne. 

But the career and character of Prince Napo- 
leon had been such that a large section of Bona- 
partists were unwilling to accept him as their 
chief. He had been the enemy of the Empress 
Eugénio; had sometimes opposed the policy of 


his cousin Louis Napoleon; had been at times an | 


outspoken Republican; was suspected of coward- 
ico, and had lost, by his untrustworthiness, the 
confidence of large numbers of Frenchmen. 

The Bonapartists who were opposed to him 
chose his eldest son, Prince Victor, as their chief, 
and this caused a breach between the father and 
son. The party was divided into two factions, 
and its prospects of restoring the Empire thus 
became more hopeless than ever. 

When Prince Napoleon died the other day, he 
ignored his eldest son, Victor, and declared his 
second son, Louis, to be his heir. But the Bo- 
napartists, with the ex-Empress Eugenie at their 
head, adhere to Prince Victor as their chief. 

The lute Prince Napoleon, besides bearing a 
very striking personal resemblance to his famous 
uncle, was a man of great ability, aa accom- 
plished scholar, and a brilliant orator. But he 
was never popular in France, in spite of his great 
attainments and his family relationships. 

The fact of his death ia rather interesting on 





‘ the position. 
| Both of these views cannot be right. 
of them is correct ? 
, It is quite unnecessary for us to say that we 
regard that view of office-fillmg which implies 
that public positions are favors to be bestowed as 
whoily erroneous and mischievous. The object 
of government is good government, and only 
that. 

Just so far as the machinery and the revenues 
‘of any government, great or small, are devoted 


Which 


to giving employment and an income to those | 


who have obtained the control of the government, 
rather than to procuring the best service the 
public money will provide, so far the machinery 
and revenues are diverted from their proper 
objects. 

| The practical wisdom of a system that rojects 
| the old doctrine of ‘rotation in office,"’ that is, 
the doctrine that each man shall have his turn 
and give way to another, is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of those States which, like Vermont, 
have been accustomed to scek ont their best 
men, and then keep them in Congress as long as 
possible. 

We find, npon examining the list of Vermont 
senators, that since Dudley Chase became a sen- 
ator in 1813, and Isaac Tichenor in 1815, only 
sixteen different persons have represented the 
State in the Senate. Three of them have died in 
office, and three, including Mr. Edmunds, have 
resigned. 

In spite of the fact that four of the sixteen sen- 
ators were appointed by the governor for short 
torms to fill vacancies thus caused, the average 
length of service of all who have filled the position 
during the last seventy-five years is almost ten 
years. And Mr. Edmunds’s resignation makes 
the first change in the delegation in twenty-four 
years. 
| Maine has been represented by only nine sen- 
ators since 1848; and this, too, means an average 
length of nearly ten years’ service. 

The position and influence of senators who 
have been long members of the body in which 
they sit, is markedly greater than that of men 
who serve a single term only, or a part of a term, 
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‘and are then displaced. The fact deserves not 
only to be noticed as a general law in politics, but 
to be acted upon by those who have the duty of 
choosing senators. 


—_+e-—__—__ 
POINTS OR CULLINS? 


Mr. A——, a colored man who died last winter 
In a Northern city, was accounted one of its most 
respected citizens. He had accumulated a fortune, 
had helped to found one or two charitable institu 
tions which greatly benefited the community, and 
had devoted much of his strength and energies to 
the education and elevation of his race. 

‘As his funeral passed through the street, an old 
citizen said to his companion, “Did you ever hear 
how A— was started on the Toad to success?” 

“No.” 

“He was a poor lad who kept a little oyster cart 
on the street, moving from corner to corner. One 
evening Mr. B—" (naming a prominent citizen) 
‘was standing near the cart, waiting for a friend, 
when an order came to A— from a neighboring 
house for forty Blue Point oysters on the half- 
shell. 

“4f have no Points left,’ sald A—. 

“sgerve ‘em Culling,’ urged the messenger. 
“They'll never know. I don't want to go any far. 
ther.” 

“'No,! sald A—.- 

«<All the dealers do It,’ sald the boy. 

““'T never do,’ replied the mulatto. 

“Mr. B—, unseen in the twilight, had heard the 
colloquy. He knew that an order for forty oysters 
was a serious item in the day’s sales of 60 smalla 
dealer. 

“He walked on to his club. He happened to be 
one of the committee who overlooked the commis. 
sary department. 

“That evening he summoned the chef, and asked 
him why he 60 often served inferior oysters on 
the shell. * 

“ «Because the dealer cheats me,’ was the prompt 
reply. ‘The “Culling,” or small refuse oysters left 
after the best are chosen, or culled out, look very 
much like the fine Blue Points. He makes a tre- 
mendous profit by pushing them off on me." 

“1 can eend you to a dealer who will not do It,’ 
sald B—. 

“A—'s success in business commenced trom 
that day. The custom of the X Club was very 
large, and it brought him orders from all of the 
members. His trade increased until he became a 
rich man. He was always an honest one.” 

“It was lucky that Mr. B— happened to stand 
near the cart,” sald the lstener. 

“The luck, I think,” said the story-teller, “was in 
the habit which A— had formed of selling Pointe, 
and not Cullins at Point prices. I have a theory 
that honest dealing in trade always, in the long 
run, comes to the knowledge of the public.” 

‘A lucky accident may bring a trader custom, but 
custom does not stay with the tricky dealer. A 
Power higher than luck backe the man, though he 
be but a poor negro, who, against all odde, 1s In- 
flexibly honest. 


——_+o-—__—__ 


EATING. 


There has never been a time when so much at- 
tention was paid to the art of cookery as at pres- 
ent. The society of New York cooks some time ago 
gave their annual exhibition, at which they dis- 
played steamships, villas, Eiffel towers and groups 
of statuary, which, beside looking very pretty, 
were all good to eat, being composed of meat and 
vegetables ingentously diaguised. 

‘A man could devour the chimney of a cottage, 
the mainsail of a favorite yacht, a man-of-war’e 
pont, a celebrated trotting horse, or the coachinan 
of a coach-and-four, and find them all delicate and 
digestible. 

About the same time, the noble society of cooks 
in Paris held a eimilar exhibition, where were seen 
a gigantic windmill, a castle of the Middle Ages, 
Swiss chalets, a full-sized Grecian helmet, and a 
large green lion, all good to eat and pleasing to 
behold. 

‘The French cooks invited to their show a number 
of artista, authors, statesmen and other notable 
persons, one of whom pronounced a fine euloglum 
upon the art of cooking as practised in France with 
brilliant success for many centuries. 

The orator, who was M. Jules Simon, made one 
remark of much importance. He maintained that 
the special excellence of French cookery is that it 
delights the palate without overtasking the diges 
tive powers. Then he made the following obser- 
vation: 

“To know how to eat Is to give one’s-self good 
digestion, sound sleep, a receptive mind and mus- 
cular strength.” 

We can all agree with the venerable statesman, 
that to know how to eat goes a long way toward 
securing “good digestion, sound sleep, a receptive 
mind and muscular strength.” This would be an 
excellent motto to place over the door of the 
Memorial Hall at Harvard, where several hundred 
students take nourishment every day, while com- 
menting with great freedom upon the manner in 
which the cook performs his duty. 

What we need asa people is not the fine-art 
cookery displayed by the artists of New York and 
Paris, nor the luxurious banquets described in the 
volume of Ward McAllister, who expatiates upon 
the singular cheapness of a dinner which only cost 
ten dollars a plate. Nor do we desire terrapins at 
three dollars a mouthful, and can dispense with 
champagne that has been kept at the vineyard for 
seven years. 

Our great need is better cooking of the plain, 
nutritious food that the people can afford to buy, 
the right kind of bread, well-cooked vegetables 
and meat, and a leisurely, cheerful habit of eating 
them. 

“We are always hungry at our college,” said a 
young lady the other day. The reason appeared to 
be that no great importance was attached by the 
governing powers to the proper nourishment of the 
students. 

There were competent persons employed to teach 
Greek, Latin_and chemistry; but the great and 














dificult art of supplying a great throng of eager announced EW in triumph to hia 
students with “good digestion, sound sleep, recep- | meek, admiring wife, 
(ve minds and muscular strength” was left to "posin’ | had give up pumpin’, as some of ‘em 
snybody that would undertake to supply them at | have sujested, Fd like a know bow you think that 
four dollars and a half a week. hop-skippin’ Mason boy's manner of pumpin’ 
food of students should be lke that de. | would have struck thie city man? Throwed him 
by M. Simon. It should please their | all off his base, more’ likely. 
Pleasure-loving palates, and not overtask their| “But I let him wee T knew I pumped better'n 
digestive powers. Common. So when he'd passed me a few compli. 
ments, T jest sald: 
m used to tt, au’ there can’t nobody beat me 
LINCOLN'S sHOOTING. at it, | presume to say. Jest let me git my bearin's, 
an’ a little Insight into the tune, au’ I edn pump any 
When President Lincoln wav a captain of militia | piece you've a mind to play 
in the Black Hawk War, he had to wear a wooden | “An” he « Ml,” added Ei, “that was more’n he 
iord a whole day. Ordera had been given for-| could say, fer no doubt there was any number of 
bidding all fring within or near the camp. Cap. | pieces I could Pump that he coultu't play. Su what 
tain Lincoln went out and fired his ptstols too near | a’ you unk of that, Saran? 
the camp. The colonel punished him, 
During the Civil War, an order was issued for —+-—__. 
bidding the discharge of fre-arms within the limits ELECTION pay IN BOK 
5 in n RE ~ 
of Washington. All sorts of magazine and breech. ; Se OR EEOE 
loading rifles had been sent to the White House for |“ ‘Election day” Is an exciting one in Greece," 
the President's inspection. Me had studied them, | Writes a correspondent of ‘The Companion. “The 
and one afternoon he ealil to Mr. Stoddard, one of | last one wax cspectally so in Athens. The people 
his private secretaries: Were to vote for members of Parliament. ‘The 
“They say you're a pretty good marksman, At | €lection occurs every four years, For a week pre. 
half.past six to-morrow morning we'll go out on | Vious to the pollingy all tke wen and boys were 
the mall and try some of these gune’” parading the streets, headed by a band. ‘The 
In the morning the President sald to hia secre. | Greeks are blessed with mect powerful lungs, and 
Ury, Who tells the story fu hie book, “Inside the | thelr shouts of “Vira.” fairly drowned the braying 
White House,” “You take that thing, and I'll take | of the donkeys. ‘The interest wav ae intense that 
this, and we'll go right along.” the young children shared it, and an Ameri 
‘That thing” was an old Springfteld musket, | ludy, passing a ‘mnite of « bog’ oe ae street who 
filled with a cartridge chamber that went on and ; Wa escorting a little git] home tron school, yul- 
came off with a screw twist. Mr. Lincoln selected | !tntly carrying her bouks, heard him ace her if 
& Spencer rifle. she had a vote! 
The secretary fired and made a good shot, though rays, voting takes place in the churches on Sun. 
; a day, consequently the customary service Is din, 
the Springfleld kicked him. Presiient Lincoln pensed with. “In the chureh to which uy _Ameriean 
crouched, that he might hold his Spencer with an gentleman succeeded in finding access, there wore 
elbow resting on his knee, and Squinted along the | ranged round the church forty-two ‘boxes, that 
blue barrel. being the number of the candidates. 
“These boxes were something the shape of a 
A short sergeant and four or five men on guard- tea-box, one-half painted white, with Yes on it, 
duty, hearing the fring, had run up to the two and the one wit black, with ‘No* on it, 
markemen. Toctin, faves projected ‘trom the fro f outward. 
a a ‘ooking through these tubes, one could see that 
Stop that firing! Stop that firing!” exclaimed | 10 boxes were divided into’ two compartments: 
the sergeant. Beale cach box stoud a representative of the eae, 
Bang went the rifle, and the President's tall, didate, a, over thie box. appeared ge candidate's 
cture. Each voter, as he enteres the church, hac 
gaunt form shot up to Its height. He smiled upon his" hame wah address vegistered, and 2 check 
the shouting sergeant, who, recognizing him, stood | given him. The above-mentioned representative 
still, and was silent. Then the equad, without | then gave theweeee bullet, or vote, made of lead. 
uttering a word, executed a “Rightabout, face,""| ‘Formerly the dishonest” cote gent slip an. 


pther bullet up his cont-sleeve, and as he ratsed 
and with a double-quick, raced to the guard-house. his arm to the tube the bullet would roll down, and 


“Well, they might have stayed and seen the | two vores Instend of one be cast; but the represen. 
shooting,” said the President, with a Jaugh. tative now watchea to prevent cheating. Negative 
Votes as well as affirmative must also he cast. that 
4s, If a voter objects to a candidate, he must caat a 
SER ae negative bullet. The voter, of course, casts one 
vote at each box, or forty-two in all.”" 
VOTERS WHO KNOW SOMETHING. 
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The Legislature’ot Maine, at its recent session, 
proposed to the people of the State an amendment FAME AND A SYLLABLE. 
of the Constitution, providing that no one shall be 
allowed to vote or be chosen to office in Maine 
who canuot read the Constitution in English, and 
write his name. The amendment ts to be voted 
upon in 1892, and if a majority of the people favor 
At, It then becomes a part of the Constitution. 
Three classes of persons are excepted, by its Bi ‘ 
terme, from the operation of this amendment. ington, Kew ee oy, Napoleon, Washington nek 
Those whom physical disability renders unable to | Hrst Milton, Byron, Jefferson, Jackson, thereon, 
Tea or write; those who are already voters; and | Kilison, Harrison,” Chinon Madison, Hudson, 


5 Gibbon, Addison, Walton, ‘Whittington, Wilson, 
trate ,who are more than sixty years old at the Farjeon, Morton, Audubon, Chatterton, Tennyson 
time the amendment is adopted. and Lytton, 

By means of these exceptions the new constitu. | "Thay toni very well If the greatest men of the 


¥ : world have beech Englishmen and Americans of 

tonal provision is prevented from See ne alsa | English descent, whose namenae frequently end In 
man of rights which he now possesses, and also fon or son ; butto say nothing of the fact that some, 
from bearing harshly upon aged and disabled | at leash, of me ane given are not those of the 
Persons who cannot read and write. Both in its freatest men who have ever lived whata mistake 
i was that Abraham, Moses, David, Xerxes, 
posttive requirements and In tts exceptions the Demosthenes, Cicero, ‘Crear, Pompey, Charie: 
Proposed amendment 18 similar to the Massachu- | mage! Shakespeare, Dante, Gladstone, Bismarck, 
setts Conatitution. Lincoln, and some thousands of others who might 


be mentioned, had names that «id not end with on, 
2 ag an of restricting the suffrage to those who Moreover, a pretty good case can be made out 
are capable of exercising the right intelligently is | Moreover, rival termination. Here are n° fect 
one “heartily to be commended. So long as the | names that suspect themselves at once: Alexander, 
national Jaw permits the countries of Europe to | Peter, Luther, Spenser, Hunter, Webster, Turner, 


rei ; | Bulwer, Wagner. It would be a pretty good mental 

Spill the overflow of thelr population on our exercise to extend both these lists, and eee wien 
shorés, and allows new-comers to become citizens | S*Grelse t ‘Out ahead. 
before they know anything about the national 
Institutions, so long should the States protect them. 
selves against the rule of ignorance. | TESTING THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 
Self-preservation {s the firat law of States; but 
to invite ignorance to accept as great a share in| Jn the town recorda of the city of Boston there 
the government as Is conferred upon intelligence, | {8 @ curious passage which records how a schoul- 
is an act of self-destruction. master was examined, and what happened. The 
No doubt there is an idea that It fs not “liberal” | manner in which the vialt of inspection 1s recorded 
to restrict the suffrage even to those who have the | makes one incline to the view that the unlucky 
Tudiments of education. But It ts better to be safe | school-master may not have had falr play, although 


A gentleman in Washington who devotes his 
Hime to hunting up all sorts of information, eays 
he can prove that the greatest men and women in 
the world’s history had names that ended in “on.” 
He gives the following lst of famous men, to 
which the reader can add at his leisur 




















——_—+or, 








than to be liberal. if he was really inefticient, he may be said to have 
been judged by his peers. 
—+o>—_—____ In the record for the Twenty-second of M: 
1722, It ia set forth that: 
IMPORTANT. “Coll Pen Townsend, Jeramiah Allen Esqr, & 


John Edwards together with the Select meu. Vis. 
A high opinion of himself and his importance to | sitted the Weighting School at the Southerly End 
the rest of the world is undoubtedly a most com. | of Boston on Thirsday the 24th apll 1722. and Ex. 


amined the Scholars under mr Ames Angers tul. 
fortable thing for a man to poxseus, but it 1s some. on as to thelr proficiency: in Realing eerie: 
times amusing to those who do not rate him so high Scyphering & the masters ability of. teaching & 


as he rates himself. Instructing youth his rules & méthods therefore 


r And are of Opinion That it will be no Service to 
had aloe ge Na tall thin, garry man who | An “Town to Continue, mr angor in that iepleest 
ad always lived in a little village, and had never Whereupon ft was voted thar the ond eee. 


complished anything worth mentioning; but he | Anger healt ae eee master of the “Said 
had a little money, more than most of his netgh. | South School.” 


‘It is true that nothing Is said of the methods of 
bors, and considered himself a very valuable apelting inoeknscen atthe “wrighting School” and 


member of society. itis also possible that a clerk rather than the coi 
He was decidedly eccentric, and there were | mittee wie responsible for the errors of the r 
People who contended that his “head wasn't right.” | Ord; but there is certainly something absurd In the 
However thts might be, he went his way, regard. | Passage as It s Y 
less of criticism. He was fond of music, and in. 
sisted on “pumping” the Iittle organ in the chureh, one 
Sunday after Sunday, year in and year out, “just Bu 
for love,” as he sald. Grave historical writers are occasionally guilty 
What's the use of hirin’ a flighty boy that most | of what are called “Hibernicisms.” The follow. 
lkely won't pump even strokes." he inquired, | ing passage occurs in a popular history of France 
“when here I be, ready an’ willin'? “It Is extremely doubtful whether this prince, 
‘As he grew older he became more and more con- Merovieus, ever existed at all; but he had'a son, 
Vinced that his part in the musie on Sundays was | Childerie, whose existence is well authentlcated.”* 


The following is also from a historical work; 
one of great importance, and often spoke of the ta Tlike Samaon of old who: tree only. with 














or 











skill tt required to pump an organ as it should be the jawbone of an ass, put elevén hundred Philis. 
done, neither too fast nor too slow. tines to the sword.” 
One day a fine organtst from a distant city eame Sieger 


& the little place, and played on the organ on 7 
Sunday. He held a short conversation after churen | _ ACCORDING to the Bangor Commercial, a Maine 
with Ell, who went home much elated school-girl compared the adjective “Ill” after this 

ch elated. original fashion: “Nominative, ill; comparative, 
‘He wald | pumped etiddy an’ sure as snylorty worse; superlative, dead.” 
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“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits," or worm los- 
beet. will bo found a very beneficial medicine. ‘They 
are pleasant to the taste, free from coloring matter, and 
no child will refuse to take thei 


We carry the largest assort- 
ment in the United States of 
FINE Cotton Dress Goods. 


Send a postal card asking 


for our BOOK OF INFOR- 
ress MATION, 


Mention this paper. 


Goods, * ¥ stems « a, 














Mere Varnisu. 


Do you happen to know of 
another dress in which money 
does a tenth so much? 


We shail be glad to send you, tree, the “People's Text. 
Book on Varulsh," trom which you will become tnten, 
Rept. Hot on varnish Itself, but on varuished things; 
Know what to expect of and how to care for prone: 
yarmish ou housework, plano, furniture, carriage, eles; 


aiid how to geet tn buptag teen ee PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


‘The latention Is to help you avold the loases that come 
of poor varnish, no matter who uses It, ABOUR 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 

Franklin Muri, Président, COR ET 
Newark, N. J. 
Boston, Cleveland, St, Louts and Chicago, a 


jewark and Chicago. 


nO DID Panera |. The Corset is the basis of a well-fitting dress. 
BA BOUR ) LINEN ] f What are the essentials of a good Corset ? 
Ist. It must fit the form. There are tall 
and short women; stout and thin; full figure 
ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF and slight. They can no more all wear the 


HAN same pattern of corset than the same pattern of 
OR «| dress, but each must select a style best adapted 
to her own figure. Dr, Warner's Coraline 

LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of 0 much interest ti iffere: 
to the Ladies, expecially consldenes, ; Corsets are made in 12 different patterns and 


24 different styles to suit every form and taste. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPE LER! . 
2 IN ram couNtHe DESEEES) 34. A good Corset must he stiffened with a 


material which gives a firm and flexible support, 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’ but does not wrinkle, break, or become stiff and 
———— uncomfortable. These conditions are betier met 
by Coraline than any other known substance. 
It is not brittle like horn or reed; it does not 
become bent and distorted with use like whale- 
bone, and it does not permit the corset to wrinkle 
like cord. Coraline is used in all of Dr. War- 
ner’s Corsets and in no others. During the 
past 12 years over 18,000,000 have been sold 
in this country alone. y 

































Cloth 


{ 
123 cts. per yard. 
31-inch width, 


The finest fabric and best value ever of- 
fered in printed goods. Equal in every re- 
spect to French Importations, sold at 25 and 
37% cents per yard. Printed at the works 
of the famous MERRIMACK CO.,, estab- 
lished since 1822. Qyer 200 Patterns 
and colorings to select from. SECURE 
SUPPLY NOW. Ten to twelve yards suf- 
ficient for a dress pattern, Postage 30 cents 
extra. Send fur samples or goods, FREE, 









Coraline has the same advantages over whale- 
bone for stiffening dresses as for corsets, and Dr. 
Warner's Coraline Dress Stays are now used by 
leading dressmakers of Europe and America. 


Dr. Warner's Coraline Corsets are made in 
black, white, drab and écru_at prices ranging 
from one to five dollars each, and are sold by 
leading merchants throughout the world. 


WARNER BROS, 
| New York, Chicago, London, Paris and Bertin 


“Silk Sponge” Underwear Fabric 






























R. H. White & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Or Meunimack Meu, Co., Lowell, Bass, 


Of pure silk, referred to by “Shirley Dare’ 
CE ate aample and catalogue for f-cents stamp, 


GEO. 8. BROWN, Mfr., 6 Churcl St, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


















Why Suffer One Moment 


From Torturing Skin Diseases 








When a single application of the Cuticura Remedies vill, in the great 
majority of cases, instantly relieve the most agonizing of itching, burning, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, and point to a perma- 
nent and economical (because so speedy) cure, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fail? Cuticura Rem- 
edies are the greatest skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies of modern 
times, are absolutely pure and agreeable 
to the most sensitive, and may be used by 
the youngest and most delicate with per- 
fect success. 


CUTICURA 


the great skin cure, instantly allays the 
most intense itching, burning, and inflam- 
mation, permits rest and sleep, speedily 
heals the skin, and restores the hair. 
Curicura Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier, is indispensable in cleansing dis- 
eased surfaces. Cuticura RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and Pois- 
onous elements, and thus removes the cause. Hence the Cuticura Remedies 
cure every disease and humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula. 

arse lites, ands Rovner ee Palugyo Seer sara om &4 PaREE, 380 ia 
fess ane pcr cm tpn ear Sl pen 
Remedies, $1. Prepared by Porrar DauG AND CHeMicat ConroraTioN, Boston. 


: imples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands are prevented and 
Bad Comp lexions, Soret ty at aoe of all Skin Purifers and Beautifiers, the celebrated 
Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy 
and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap, and the 
only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most complexional disfigurations, 








‘Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the civilized world. Price, asc. 
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of these. The mother of a child whose life he 
had saved once offered him a purse which she 
had worked for him, but he told her of the reso- 
lution he had taken, and added that his fees eame 
to five hundred francs. The lady took back the 
purse and counted out the exact amount asked 
for, saying that she was sorry he could not accept 
her little present, which contained four thousand 
francs. 

‘Thus was the physician a martyr to principle 
after a novel and unexpected fashion. 

Until we reach that millennium of social equal- 
ity, prosperity and happiness depicted by Mr. 
Edward Bellamy in his “Looking Backward,” 
every man who has to earn his livelihood must 
struggle for existence with hundreds and thou- 
sands of fellow-workers who have chosen the 
same profession as a means of subsistence. 

How is it, that, in spite of the ceaseless lamen-| The question of how to gain a living has be- 
tations of medical Jeremiahs over the hard work, | come @ very serious one, and it is intensified es 
scanty pay and general unpleasantness of their | men, nowadays, by their having to compete th 
profession, the number of young men who seek | women in s0 many fields of labor. It is true tl ats 
admission into it grows larger every year? In| at present, women doctors are the exception an 
Europe, and, I believe, in America also, doctors | not the rule; but, as Professor Case said to the 
increase and multiply out of all reasonable pro- | Vice-Chancellor of Oxford the other day on the 
portion to the number of their prospective pa- occasion of the decision by the Congregation to 
vents, What is the subtle attraction that induces | admit women to the examination for the degree 
so many parents to put into the medical profes- | of Bachelor of Medicine, “Remember, sir, the 
sion lads who might easily find more profitable | pertinacity of women.” oe 
scope for their talents in other walks of life ? Those who enter the medical profession with 

‘The profession is, of course, a high and noble | the hope of making large fortunes will most likely 
one, and great in its aims, at any rate, if not) be disappointed. Professional work does not 
always in its achievements. lend itself to the amassing of wealth, and every 

“[t may be said of our profession,” says Sir | one who has given attention to the subject feels 
Benjamin Brodie, “that, unlike most others, it] cortain that, if the leading practitioners of Lon- 
has for ite constant and sole object to confer ben-|don, New York, Boston and Philadelphia or 
eft on others. ‘The advocate at one time pleads | other large cities had been the employers of other 
for the guilty, and at another endeavors to con- people’s labor instead of their own brains, they 
viet the innocent. The soldier engages to go|would in most instances have been ten times as 
wherever he ig sent, that he may destroy the lives | wealthy as they are. 

Of those from whom he never received an injury;| In the case of a professional man, whether he 
but the physician and surgeon are engaged only | is a lawyer or a doctor, the clients always wish to 
in lessening the afflictions and prolonging the ex- | see the man himself, and are rarely or never sat- 
istence of their fellow-creatures.”” isfied with the advice of a substitute, however 

But these considerations are hardly likely to| skilled he may be. 
have weight with many parents and guardians.| A manufacturer, or a man engaged in com- 
Tam rather disposed to think that the attraction | merce, can have all the details of his business 
in the eyes of those estimable persons is the facil- | carried out by subordinates, while he has only to 
ity with which, as they imagine, a fortune can be | superintend and advise; but the more famous a 
made by the practice of the healing art. physician becomes the more anxious the patient 

‘They have been, perhaps, to some great medi-| is to see him personally. Hence, it happens that, 
cal luminary, and have had to pay two or three | at a time of life when the tradesman is able to re- 
guineas for a few minutes’ interview with the| tire into the country, leaving a number of clerks 
oracle and a cabalistic-looking scrawl from his | and assistants to make money for him, the poor 
pen, the inditing of which did not appear to tax | physician is called upon to work harder and 
his intellectual resources to any great extent. | harder. 

‘They may also have heard from time to time of] The ideal method of dealing with a large in- 
large fees paid by wealthy patients, and of a vast | come is that followed by the late Doctor Agnew 
fortune left by @ successful physician. of New York. So far from believing it a merit 

No capital seems to be needed for the business, | to die rich, he considered that the accumulation 
and under these circumstances, it can scarcely be | of wealth was no evidence that time and opportu- 
wondered at if many fathers think it just the|nity had been judiciously employed. Though 
thing for their sons. for years Doctor Agnew obtained one of the 

‘Touching this question of capital, however, 1 | largest incomes in New York, he left a very small 
may quote the well-known story of Northcote, | fortune behind him, having devoted nearly all he 
the painter, who, on being asked what he mixed | gained to works of charity. 
his colors with, replied, “With brains.” With-| I have endeavored to show from a practical 
out a certain amount of capital of the same com- | point of view, that those who become doctors 
modity, a doctor's chances of making enough to | with the object of making money by it are likely 
pay his washing bills are a negative quantity; | to be disappointed. But a more weighty consid- 
and it is well to bear in mind that in medicine, as | eration than that of profit and loss should deter a 
in every other career, many are called, but few | young man from such a step, and that is the 
chosen. degradation, not of the profession, but of his own 

Occasionally a sensational fee may come to an | intellectual and moral nature which such a course 
exceptionally lucky doctor, as in the case of the | would inevitably entail. 
medical attendants of Mr. Hyatt, the West In-| Bacon, when pleading the cause of the cnltiva- 
dian millionaire, who. after being operated on by | tion of learning for its own sake, says, “(No kind 
Sir Astley Cooper, gave three hundred pounds to | of men love business for itself hut those that are 
each of his physicians—Doctors Lettsom and Nel- | learned, for other persons love it for profit, as an 
son—but threw his nightcap in the surgeon's | hircling that loves the work for the wages. . . - 
face, saying, ‘That is for you!" Sir Astley re-| Of all men, they (the learned) are the most inde- 
plied, “I will pocket the insult,” and on opening | fatigable, if it be towards any business which can 
the nightcap, he found it contained a thousand | hold or detain their mind. I do not mean 
guineas. when I speak of use and action (of learning) that 

Occasionally, also, doctors both in ancient and | end before mentioned of the applying of know- 
in modern times have left large fortunes. Alcon, a | ledge to lucre and profession, for I am not ignor- 
surgeon in the time of the Emperor Claudius, | ant how much that diverteth and interrupteth the 
was fined and sent into banishment, probably to | prosecution and advancement of knowledge, like 
punish him, for being too rich—a crime looked | unto the golden apple thrown before Atalanta, 
upon in those days with some severity by rulers, | which while she goeth aside and stoopeth to take 
who were always ready to appropriate the large | up, the race is hindered.” 
fines inflicted on the wealthy. But on Alcon’s 
return to Rome, the illustrious physician speedily 
recovered his practice and made good his losses. 

‘Thessalus rebuilt his native city, and was very 
extravagant in his mode of life, and yet managed 
to leave a great fortune. 

The famous Doctor Radcliffe, who lost the post 
of physician to Queen Anne by rudely telling | 
Her Most Gracious Majesty that she was suffer- 
ing from the “‘vapors,""—the eighteenth century 
equivalent for hysteria,—left a vast sum behind | detailed, becanse used to navigati 
him, part of which he bequeathed to the Univer- | to guide the army across the Meares cents 
sity of Oxford for the foundation of a noble| entrenchments. With his eye on the stars “he 
library and for the establishment of travelling | steered the force as he would have steered his 
scholarships for young physicians. ship. So accurately did he lead that the first 
oe oe eee Bier ines ees os Wil- | gleam of the breaking day revealed to the British 

ery 3 but in| troops the long line of solid earthworks, three 
these last two cases it is well known that the hundred yards ahead. 
great bulk of the money was not made in the| ‘The assault, within half an hour, put the earth- 
practice of medicine, but in fortunate speculation. | works and the Egyptian army into the possession 

Some patients, too, are so grateful for benefits| of Wolseley’s troops. The skilful “steerer,” 
obtained from a doctor's advice that they are not | charging with the men he had led, went across 
content with giving merely the proper fee, but | the ditch, up the embankment, and over the first 


add handsome presents. line of earthw 

r nts orks. Then he fell, 
Occasionally, physicians of Spartan virtue de-| the body. See een 
cline all gifts except the strict honorarium, and n 





For the Companion. 


MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION. 
By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 


FACTS. —First Paper. 
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STEERING AN ARMY. 


‘When General Wolseley decided to attack the 
Egyptians’ stronghold at Tel-el-Kebir, he marched 
his army, at night, across seven miles of sandy 
desert. It wasa dark, clear night; there was no 
moon, but the stars shone out. 

A naval lieutenant, Wyatt Rawson, had been 








«Those words should find an echo in the hearts 
of all true Englishmen,” writes Chaplain Male, 
in “Scenes Through Battle Smoke." “Every 
man ie a soldior if he live truly,” adds the chap- 
Jain, “and before each stern duty stands to lead 
hin forward to things higher and nobler.” 


—_—_——__—_ 


For the Companion. 


‘CHIME. 
A Boy Patagonian Giant. 


IT was while we were 
“levelling” in the 
Picunche Pass that 
we first fell in with 
Patagonians. We 
had surveyed our 
way through the} 
Pass from the west, | 

Cor’? or Chilean side. 
Arthur Allen, a 
young “tech” from the United States, and I, were | 
working in bebalf of an Argentine railway com- 
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plenty of guanaco and ostrich meat with them, 
‘and had proceeded to make themselves comfort- 
able at our camp. 

Their chief man, as we learned through the 
Chilote, Fenchel, who partly understood their 
language, was named Jock-Ketchem, or some- 
thing which sounded like that. This personage 
grinned complacently to us when his name was 
mentioned, and, striking his brawny breast with 
his fist, exclaimed in Spanish, “ Yo amigo.” (1 
am a friend.) 

Jock-Ketchem was certainly not much below 
seven feet in height, and so broad and muscular 
that I should estimate his weight at three hundred 
pounds. His wife, who had set up her toldo or 
tent of skins beside ours, was a very stout 
woman with a face not unlike one of those great, 
broad, smiling masks which we sometimes see in 
the toy-shop windows. 

Though they were an interesting study, it was 
not wholly pleasant to entertain them. They 
were intensely curious, and the younger ones of 
the party showed a disposition to be light-fingered 
in the matter of such small articles as case-knives, 
spoons and tin dippers. 

The older ones begged for ‘“‘wiskee,”” but we 





pany. We were accompanied by an old Chilean 
surveyor named Jos¢ Juarez, and his son Ramon. 
These two represented the Chilean government, 
the territory under survey being on the boundary | 
between Chile and Argentina. | 

Our four servants were Chileans from the large | 
island of Chiloe, which lies in the gulf to the; 
westward of the Pass. | 

‘After spending three weeks among the stupen- | 
dous gorges of the Andes, we had emerged into | 
the foot-hills of the eastern slope, and on the 
Fourteenth of April we had 
encamped a few miles to the 
southwest of Lake Nahuel 
Huapi, amidst pleasant groves 
of beech and wild-apple trees. 

April, it is hardly necessary 
to explain, is an autumn month 
in this half of the world. There 
was @ late September chill in 
the air, and the beeches rustled 
in the wind the following even- 
ing, as we tramped home to 
camp, after a bard day's work 
in the Pass. 

In the distant east the dark- 
ened heavens were piled with 
broken clouds; the goat-like 
bleat of a guanaco came faintly 
from the dusky hillside across 
aravine. Flocks of grouse rose 
here and there, and we startled 
some odd-looking squirrels, which, unlike their 
northern congeners, appeared to be very busy in 
the twilight. 

‘As we came in sight of our three tents, and 
saw the gleam of the camp-fire, Ramon Juarez, 
who was a few steps in advance, stopped short. 

“What in the world,” he exclaimed, in Spanish, 
“ig up now? Our camp has been taken by In- 
dians!"” 

‘A blithe fire was burning at the camp, before 
which we could see four sides of guanaco roast- 
ing; while lying on the ground, or moving around 
the fire and the tents, was a large party of men, 
who seemed from their dress and mien to be 
savages. 

Not one of our Chilotes, whom we had left at 
the camp, could be seen aimong the throng; and 
the disagreeable thought occurred that they had 
been murdered or otherwise put out of the way. 

‘There was a basty mustering of such fire-arms 
as we carried, as we watched the camp from ‘the 
shelter of the beeches. Old Jos¢ said that the 
interlopers were Tehuelches, a tribe of Patagoni- 
ans whose reputation has never been good. But 
as we saw among the Indians a few women and 
children, we hoped that the foray was not a hos- 
tile one. 

It was agreed that Jos¢ and I should advance 
and accost them, while Ramon and Allen re- 
mained a little in the rear, ready to shoot if the 
natives attacked us. We went forward, quite ill 
at ease, and when within fifty or sixty yards, 














José called out, ‘Hola! What's this? What are 
you doing here, 
Tehuelches ?"* 

I confess to 
gripping the han- 
dle of my revol- 
ver rather ner- 
vously, in. my 
blouse pocket, 
when ten or a 
dozen great fellows started wp, with deep, guttural 
grunts, and stared at us. My nervousne 
increased at hearing a rapid c 





an mal 























ing of carbine 
locks in the shade behind us, for I did not know 
how much discretion Ramon and Allen might use. 

But the Patagonians were merely surprised by 
the suddenness of Seiior José’s salutation. Their 
faces relaxed immediately into friendly grins, 


and in a moment we were surrounded by gigantic 
men, among whom we felt like little boys. Their 
brawny, brown hands were outstretched for a | 
shake, and good-nature was written all over their | 
big, ugly faces. | 
Our Chilotes now made their appearance from 
a little to one side, and informed ns that this | 
party of Tehuelches had come along shortly after | 








“Didn't I lead them strai » 
the famous French physician Troussean was one err Rin: Roneral tt ce 


noon, and could not be persuaded to go away 


had none for them, and treated them only to a 
cup of coffee all round, receiving as an offset all 
the roast guanaco we desired for our dinner. 

Jock-Ketchem was the possessor of an old re- 
volver and @ percussion-cap gun. Several of the 
other Indians also possessed gnns, and they had a 
troop of fifty or sixty very good horses. 

‘In addition to their fire-arms each adult Indian 
and every boy possessed a bolas, and some of 
them carried lances ten or twelve feet in length. 

The bolas consisted of stone or iron balls plaited 
into the ends of a green hide 
line about six feet long, one at 
each end of it, with sometimes 
a third line and ball attached 
to the middle of the first line. 
The balls are from two to 
four pounds’ weight each, 60 
that the entire weapon weighs 
from seven to ten pounds. 

A stalwart Patagonian will 
seize the bolas by one ball and’ 
will hurl it with tremendous 
force at a guanaco, an ostrich, 
or an enemy. The balls ro- 
tate in the air as’ the mis- 
sile flies, and, striking round 
either the body, the neck or 
the legs of the game, trip it 
up and disable it. 

Much against my wish— 
though fortunately no harm 
grew out of it—Allen wrestled during the evening 
with two or three of the Tehuelche youths of 
about his age. ‘They easily lifted him about, but 
he understood a few Yankee tricks in tripping 
and leg-locking which enabled him to throw 
them, not a little to their astonishment. They 
took it very good-naturedly, and bestowed on 
him the broadest of admiring grins, with certain 
complimentary exclamations which Fenchel trans- 
lated as “Chiguito, pero muy pronto!” (Little, 
but very active!) 

‘We had very little sleep that night. The next 
day Sefior Juarez asked of Allen and me a dol- 
lar each to present to Jock-Ketchem. We gave 
it, and Juarez and his son each added a silver 
dollar. The four bright coins were then given to 
the old chief. 

In less than an hour after receiving the mopey, 
the Indians began to show signs of uneasiness, 
‘and before noon all set off for the trading-post, 
forty or fifty miles down the river Limay, the 
ontlet of Lake Nahuel Huapi. It was only then 
that we realized that the present bad been a ruse 
to get rid of the Indians; and it gave us no little 
distress to reflect that the Indians would probably 
spend all the money for “wiskee.”” 

“Fire-water” is the bane of the Tehuelches as 
of almost every other Indian tribe on this conti- 
nent. It is the white man’s gift of death to the 
aborigines; and as for the white man himself, it 
does not often spare him. 

Our Tehuelche visitors had been gone for about 
an hour, when we were surprised to see one of 












them returning, at a hard gallop. He was a boy, 
about thirteen years old, whom we had been led 
to notice particularly, while the party was with 
us, on account of his size and his intense curios- 
ity to see and examine everything belonging to 
us. 

The boy.now rode up, tied his horse to a tree, 








asked, as the commander-in-chief bent over him. | before they had seen the white men. They had | took off the saddle, and, bringing it to our tent, 
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with the general air of one who had come to stay ; 
and when Fenchel asked him why he had come 
back, he said that he had come to go across the 
salt water with the white men, and that hereafter 
ho should always live with them. 

He told Fenchel that he had given his compan- 
ions the slip while going through the copses. 

Though manifestly little more than a child in 
years, he was about five feet, eight inches in 
height, and would have weighed ut least a hun- 
dred and si five pounds. He had the ‘«nak- 
ing” of a three-hundred-pound savage, when 
fully grown. Fenchel advised him to return, but 
he gave us to understand that his mind was fully 
made up to spend his days with the white men. 

His name, he told us, was Chim¢. In earnest 
of his honesty of purpose, he produced two 
spoons, a fork and a glass bottle, which he or 
some of the other children had stolen from us 
while the party waa with us. 

In the morning Ramon and Allen, thinking to 
frighten him out of his design, intimated to him, 
in certain dark hints and pantomime, that in the 
white man’s country boys had to suffer horrible 
things; that thoy were compelled to sit all day in 
8 fearful instrument of torture called a school- 
desk, with their eyes fastened down to another 
instrument of torture, called a book; that they 
were shut up all the while in a great ¢oldo, made 
of stones and bricks, named a school-house. 

Chimé observed most attentively, but the grin 
on his face showed that he placed no great confi- 
dence in the story. He even asked, through 
Fenchel, how, if that were the case, white boys 
came to be out, going around the country. Break- 
fast, too, was now the object of his keenest regard, 
and he verified his fondness for civilization by 
drinking two pint dipperfuls of coffee. 

During the forenoon he was as happy a boy as 
can well be imagined. He mounted his horse 
and gave us some exhibitions of his skill as a 
rider; and he began to instruct Allen, to whom he 
took a great liking, in the use of the bolas. 

Shortly before noon two Indians were seen ap- 
proaching ata gallop. They proved to be Chimé's 
parents. 

“Look, Chim¢!"’ Ramon exclaimed. ‘You will 
catch it now 
with a countenance in which the usual stolid- 
ity of the savage blended curiously with dis- 
dain and disgust. 

Dismounting, the Indian and his squaw 
rushed oward the prodigal, and, much to 
our surprise, embraced and fondled him 
after the most endearing fashion. We had 
already noticed that the Tehuelches were 
excessively indulgent to their children, but 
this appeared to us to be carrying parental 
fondness too far, especially as Chimé seemed 
not much affected by it. 

His parents had, as they told Fenchel, 
been searching for him all night long. That 
they should feel no resentment toward him 
was almost incredible, yet they showed none 
atall. At last, after fully an hour of coax- 
ing, they succeeded in persuading him to go 
back with them. 

Chimé’s reclamation was a great relief to 
us, and we thanked fortune as we said good-by. 

Judge, then, of our dismay, when, two days 
later, while at supper, we espied a horseman of 
unmistakably familiar aspect, riding hard, in the 
dusk, to reach our camp. 

“It's Chimé again!’ exclaimed Allen, with a 
Broan. 

It was Chimé; he again threw his saddle into 
our tent and informed us that he was very hun- 
gry, and that he had given his family the slip for 
good this time, since they were now all at the 
trading-post, and helplessly intoxicated. 

We were now on the very eve of departure, 
having finished our work in the Pass. Sefior 
Juarez, Ramon and the Chilotes were to return 
into their own country, while Allen and I had be- 
fore us a ride of several days to the westerly ter- 
minus of the railway, on our way to Buenos 
Ayres. 

In despair what else to do with him, I at length 
decided to let Chimé go with us and the two 
Gaucho guides who had come to escort us across 
the plains, and turn him over to the Argentine 
authorities. 

During those days on horseback across the 
Pampas, Chimé was quite in his element. He 
boasted, rode races, threw his bolas at stray cattle, 
and in general disported himself as a lad will who 
anticipates great things not far ahead. 

His expectations received an untimely shock. 
‘We came in sight of the terminal station of the 
railroad just at nightfall. Between us and the 
station there was a small river. As we rode 
across the half-dry channel and emerged from 
the willows, I heard a train moving out, and 
Presently we came out in plain view of it, steam- 
ing noisily away in the twilight. 

Chimné had nover secn and probably never heard 
of such a thing as a locomotive before, and 
though it was a pleasant object to our eyes, it was 

far otherwise to this young Tehuelche. 

We had stopped to watch it for a moment. 
Chancing to think of Chimé, I turned to see what 
he thought of it, and was at once struck by his 
amazed and terrified expression of countenance. 

The locomotive, like all those in use on the 
Pampas, was fitted with a peculiarly wild, dis- 

cordant whistle, to he used in frightening cattle 
off the line. While we stood there, we heard it 














placed it inside. Then he sat down by the tire, 
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several times, at a point below, and I never saw a 
person exhibit moro genuine evidences of terror 
than Chimé, His swarthy face looked quite pal- 
lid, and he fairly trembled in his saddle from fear 
and excitement. 

In such words as he could command, ho asked 
what it was. Out of mischief, Allen shook bis 
head mysteriously and gave him to understand 
that it was a thing peculiar to the white man's 
country, and that it killed many people every 
year and carried off thousands! 

We lodged that night, ourselves and horses, at 
a miserable little fonda, not far froin the station. 
It was plain to see that Chimé’s high spirits 
had doserted him. Moreover, he kept close to 
either Allen or me all the evening, and when we 
retired, he lay down on the floor of the same 
small room where we slept. 

No more locomotives were heard that night, 
but at about daybreak next morning I heard 
one whistle several times, at the station-house 
near us, in what, half-awake as I was, I deomed 
@ particularly exasperating manner. 

The emotions which it roused in the mind of 
Chimé must be left entirely to conjecture, for 
when we rose, an hour or two later, he was miss- 
ing. The gauchos about the fonda informed us 
that he had got his horse and left in great haste 
before it had grown light. 

‘We never aw him again. I have little doubt | 
that he took the trail back, and rode hard and, 
fast for his own country. As he had his bolas 
and was accustomed to hunt, he probably obtained 
food on the way and reached his people in safety. 

No doubt he had fearful stories to tell of his 
brief excursion into the white man’s land. 

Anson Burnt, C. E. 
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For the Companion. 


IN A STATE PRISON. 


Life in a State Prison! What is it like? Per- 
haps no one has lived it, under conditions which 
prevail nowadays, who has had at once the ability 
and the disposition to describe it as it is. 

Tho sufferings in the old traditional kind of 


Chimé watched their approach | prison life—the solitary confinement in a dungeon 








cell, in chains and darkness—have been described | 
by men whose pens have made their readers feel | 
something of what they felt in such captivity. 

That kind of imprisonment, the purpose under- 
lying which was punishment, retribution, has 
practically passed away, under the influence of | 
the growth of humane feeling. A form of impris- | 
onment, often called “detention” rather than 
punishment, and which is outwardly much less 
terrible, has taken its place. 

Now, prison convicts, through a good part of 
the day, are ordinarily in one another's company 
under guard, outside their cells; they have the 
blessing of work to engage their bodies, and good 
books and journals to occupy their minds; they 
are fed with good food, and their health is looked 
after. 

Has this bettering of the external condition of 
prisoners rendered their confinement something | 
no longer to be dreaded and feared ? 

Perhaps some people who know little or noth- 
ing of a convict’s life may have thought so. Let 
us look into a great State Prison, and see what life 
there is like. 

We are in a central rotunda, or great open 
room, from which the wings of the prison radiate 
in three directions, the offices and the residence of 
the warden and his deputy making a fourth wing. 
The air of the prison seems to fill this rotunda. 
One looks from it, through a partition of heavy 
vertical bars, closely placed, ont upon rows of 
cell-doors, which are like great stacks of swallow- 
holes rising one tier above another. 

‘These cell-doors clo not look out upon the day- 
light, but on the inside light of a corridor. The 
cells constitute a building of themselves, built up 
within another building. 

If we look into these cells, it is likely that we 
shall find them empty. 





buildings that we may also see from the central 
rotunda, across an empty yard. 

In the narrow cells are bunks, coarse blankets, 
plain bedding, a chair—perhaps a rocking-chair— 
and upon the thick, whitewashed walls are almost 
always to be found knicknacks and cheap colored | 
pictures and advertisements, put up in a melan- 
choly attempt to make things look ‘‘cheerful.”* 

But a few of the cells are absolutely without an 


The convicts are at work | 
in the shops—the long, plain, two-storied brick | 
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lattempt at anything to brighten them. Their 
occupants have lost all thought of anything 
j cheerful. ‘They live on squatidly and nnserably— 
not living really, but Larely existing, and doing 
| only what they are forced to do. 

Here and there one finds in the cells a few me- 
chanical tools and bits of wood-work, upon which 















the convicts 
while away their 
spare time. Itisevi- 
dent that they find 
nothing so good to 
help them to forget, 
as work of some 
kind; for to do work which they are not com- 
pelled to do is something like being free. 

Here is a very pathetic sight. It is the cell of 
a man of education and cultivation. The desire 
to be quickly rich, which has ruined so many 
men and women, led him to become a forger, aud 
now he 1s a convict. 

He had, in his youth, learned to paint. and was 
a somewhat skilful artist; and here is a canvas, 
on @ rude easel, upon which he bas been occupy- 
ing his spare time in prison. It is a landscape, 
with a river bank, a copse of trees, a meadow, 
and beyond, a village with the church-spire rising 

high. The man is reproducing from memory 
a long-remembered scene of his boyhood, 
and, ina narrow cell of a great prison, where 
nothing green or growing is to be seen, and 
where he lives among felons, he spends his 
time in picturing a landscape which breathes 
innocence and freedom and godliness. Could 
anything be moro sad ? 
But let us look at the convicts themselves. 
We find them in their workshops, with 
guards overlooking them. They are in a 
dress of dull, coarse cloth marked with 
stripes. Their caps and short jackets or 
“spencers have a dismal jauntiness 
abont them, which their loose, straight 
trousers do not possess. 
These clothes bring the convicts down 
toa certain resemblance to a moth miller 
or some grotesque and gigantic insect. 
They seem to reduce the man to his low- 
est terms, concealing any beauty or grace his 
body may have, and rendering his appearance 
hateful to the man himself. 

Nearly all the men have an air as if they 
despised these clothes and suffered within 
them. Besides being a badge of their ser- 
vitude and a mark of their crime, they have 
a distinct unpleasantness and even repulsiveness 
of their own. Some of the men are at work at 
harness-making, some at cabinet-making, some 
at gilding; the occupations are various. Most of 
them appear listless and melancholy, and work 
in a dull, spiritless way. 

‘A few others work nervously and hurriedly, as 
if they killed the time better in that way. But 
there is no cheerfulness in the work of cither 
kind. 

If you may speak with them, you find them 
talking of little else than the time of their release, 
if they have release to look forward tu. One 
man who has the greater part of a twenty-years’ 
sentence before him, knows exactly how many 
years, months and days he has still to serve, 
making allowance for the deduction for good 
conduct. 

The great majority are eager to get out of 
prison. They certainly do not like the life so 
well that they prefer it to freedom, no matter 
what hardships, privations or humiliations there 
may be in the free life outside. 

“The great majority,” I have 
said. But here is a man who, 
the keepers declare, would not 
escape if he were left on the 
street, but would come back 
into the prison. 

Why? Because the prison 
life has stamped out all the 
manhood that was in him. It 
has dulled his senses and extin- 
guished his normal desires. 
Shut up here so long, seeing 
nothing of the outside world 
except, now and then, from an 
| upper window of the workshop, 
the topmast of a tall ship being 
towed by in the river near, his mind has preyed 
upon itself until little of it is left. 

“He is an imbecile,” the keepers say, ‘and 














fought to be transferred to the insane asylum.” 

There are many such as he in the prisons of the 

country. 

There is uothing more melancholy, in a great 
prison, than the way in which the convicts come 
to their meals, and eat their food. 

At twelve o'clock a great bell is rung in the 
ventre of the prison. The men leave their 
work, pour out of the shops under the eyes 
of their guards, and form in single file along 
the side of the building. They stand there, 

cach man close behind his neighbor,—so 
close that their bodies often 
touch,—the right hand of each 
resting upon the right shoulder 
of the man in front of him. 

Then, st command, they ad- 

vance, in step. 

This is the “lock step.” The 
men march in snaky movement 
entirely around the yard, their 
legs moving all together, and 
each man's 0 close to his neigh- 
bor's that the line looks like a 
great, many-legged reptile. 

‘This march is peculiar to con- 
victs, and is another reminder 
of their condition. In it they 
seem to heave themselves for- 
ward rather than to walk. The 
resemblance of the line to some 
reat serpent is most striking, 
and even revolting. 

‘The men enter the main prison 
in this way. Here the lines 
separate, the men di 1g ac 
cording to the wings of the building where they 
are confined; and, stopping before apertures in 
the kitchen wall, bencath the rotunda, they re- 
ceive, upon a tin dish, their allowance of food. 
Each man, with this dish in hand, goes up the 
iron stairs to his cell,—to his solitary swallow- 
hole among the rest,—shutting his iron-barred 
door behind him with a bang. The constant 
“clack” of these doors echoes loudly through the 
prison. 

When all the men are in, the guard, standing 
at the end of the corridor, moves a great lever 
which fastens all the cell-doors upon one tier at 
once. This lever itself is locked down, and the 
men are closed in. 

There, in solitude, the food is eaten. If you 
pass down the corridor, you see face after face, 
in the dim light within the cells, looking out 
toward the broader light outside. 

Each man munches in silence, looking outward, 
and the eager, unsatisfied eyes tell most plainly 
that, though the hunger of the body may be sat- 
isfied thus, there is no food here for hungry eyes, 
hungry affections and hungry souls. 

It is at this time that the convict seems least a 

inan, and most like some 
captive animal in a cage, 




















tearing its food 
To eat 


forever, is a 


sullenly. 


alone, 





horror in it 

‘The men feel the 
pressure of it all 
upon their minds and moral natures. One man 
who has two years longer to serve remains in his 
cell during a severe illness, declining to go to the 
more comfortable infirmary, or to take the more 
delicate hospital food. 

“No,” he says, “I must keep up my courage, 
for if Ido not I shall be lost! I am saving my- 
self up for freedom. If I let go my grip upon 
myself, and go to the hospital, I shall fall into a 
decline of body and mind which will be fatal to 
me when I come back to the-ordinary prison 
life.” 

So he lies for months on his mattress in his 
cell, alone, miserable, tortured with his thoughts, 
suffering acute pain, but clinging to the prison 
fare, and “keeping up his courage for freedom.” 

Few convicts have 
this courage to be- 
gin with, It is pos- 
sible that this man 
himself will find, 
when free at Inst, 
that what ioral 
stamina he had left 
is gone. But when 
that longed-for time 
comes, he, like all 
otherconvicts whom 
years of separation 
from the light and 
beauty of the world 
have not reduced to 
condition border- 
ing upon inbecility, can only look upon prison 
ife, after experiencing it, as a weariness, a sor- 
row, a horror. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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BIRDS ON THE GROUND. 
What birds do you often see on the ground ? 
What ones are seldom, if ever, seen there ? 
Which get their food on the ground ? 

What do the others do there ? 

Which birds walk or run? 

Which hop ? 

Are there any that both walk and hop? 





————— 
For the Companion. 


TWINS. 
«he one s0 like the other, aa could not be distinguished.” 


‘Through the snow and through the rain, 
‘There go now the sister twain! 

cust breathe clean alr every day ; 
Can't live on other terms,” they say : 
‘The stout old twins. 


Short gray dresses, boots abused, 

‘And their hats not too well used, 

With strange flowers trimmed you see ; 
Just as like as like can be, 

‘The mated twins. 


Dark bright eyes and curls of gray, 
Daek hate bots a downright way ; 

together speak thelr mind, 
Lips of both are kith and kind ; 
‘Their thoughts are twins. 


One begins, one ends a speech, 
Secu one quickly capping each : 
ach one wears the other's clothes. 
Neither cares and neither knows: 
Shoes are quadrins. 


One for other blame will take, 

No word sald of such mistake. 
Neither owns that thanks are due ; 
“They're not meant for me ‘but you, 
‘You best of twins ! 


‘Waa't thetr very sturdy selves 
Once were lighisome fairy elves, 
Dressed alike by mother hand: 
Coming side by side from Ja 
‘Where life begins? 














W. Heyry WixsLow. 
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PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Probably every boy or man who reads The 
Companion has at some time heard the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, and heard it as a pathetic 
story with which he had nothing to do. He is no 
prodigal. His living has never been riotous. He 
is at home, well-behaved, comfortable and be- 
loved. 

Does it not occur to him that he is the fortunate 
elder son, and that somewhere he has a brother 
who has sinned and is in want, and whom he 
may help to bring back to his Father's house? 

‘Thero are thousands of such prodigals; boys 
who, a short time ago, were innocent children, 
but who are now embryo thieves, drunkards and 
murderers. They can be found in the slums of 
our cities, in jails, in Houses of Refuge and re- 
formatories. 

In such penal institutions they are too often 
thrown into the companionship of criminals more 
hardened than themselves, who only teach them 
vice. 


‘Two or three years ago a man who believed | ¥ 


that these unfortunate boys, if properly treated, 
could be brought back to health and cleanliness 
in mind and soul, gave a farm of six hundred 
acres, situated in New York, on the banks of Lake 
Queechy, with all the buildings, stock and tools 
necessary for a Reform School. 

Boys under sixteen are received by the trus- 
tees of the school at their discretion, either from 
penal institutions, by committal of magistrates, 
or by surrender of parents’ and guardians’ rights. 
They are divided into families of twelve or fifteen, 
each of which occupies a separate cottage under 
the control of a manager. 

For seven months of the year the boys are 
kept at work on the farm, in which time all the 
simple, healthful influences of country life are 
Drought to bear upon them. During the other 
fiye months they are busy in school and in learn- 
ing trades. 

‘The peculiarity of this effort to reform vicious 
boys is that a direct, paternal influence is exerted 
upon each individual. The directors and the 
teachers of farming, carpentering, cobbling and 
painting are not paid instructors, but men who 
“for the love of Christ and of human souls” are 
willing to sacrifice their lives; to work hard and 
live poorly ; in order that they may make useful 
citizens and Christian men out of these friendless 
children, 
hey are the ‘house-fathers,"” who not only 
give instruction, but study the character of each 
boy, care for him when sick, and encourage and 
reward each feeble step which he makes toward a 
good life. 

‘This method of reforming boy criminals, though 
new in this country, has been tried with complete 
snecess in Europe. 

More than fifty years ago a zealous German 
philanthropist, named Wichern, founded the 
“Rough House,” a family school near Hamburg. 
Later, M. Auguste Demetz, a wealthy French 
judge, gave up his profession and his fortune to 
“try to save the children.” He established the 
farm school at Mettray, near Tours, in which 
eight hundred boys are taught, and trained in 
small families. 4 

But three per cent. of the boys at Mettray have 


returned to a vicious life after dismissal. M. 
Sanvestre says of them: 
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wThese children are strictly guarded and trained 5 
but great care is taken not to bruise the Poor 
young hearts frozen by neglect, or withered by 
vice before they knew anything of life; they are 
led to goodness by fatherly tenderness and trust.” 


—_or—_—_ 


PRINCE WILLIAM. 


‘contributor to the Sunday Schoo! Visitor relates 
the following characteristic incident of Frederick 
William, Crown Prince at the time the incident 
occurred, and afterwards Emperor of Germany, 
it was during the war of 187, when the German 
troops were marching on Varis, Filippe Lerouge, 
a young French git living not far from the city, 
hud a pet cow, Fauchette, which was almost the 
only support of her family. ‘To save the animal 
from the Germans she was taken out to graze ouly 
at night, and kept hidden In the daytime. 

It was Fillppe’s task, as soon-aa she had cleared 
away the supper things, to take Fauchette to the 
meadow where she grazed, and stand guard over 
her for the hours necessary to give her suficlent 
time for her meal. It was a lonely and dreary 
vigil, and many times Fillppe felt her heart sink 
while undergoing tt. 


One night, when the new moon gave just enough 
ight to make out objects clearly, Fillppe was sud- 
denly startled by the sound of horses’ feet coming 
along the road, “It ueeded no glance In that direc- 
tion to know that a body of horsemen were ap- 
proaching at a slow gallop. 

With the swiftness of the wind she flew to Fau- 
chette’s side, and, with her hand on the gentle 
creuture’s shoulder, was about to push her away 
toward a clump of tall bushes. But through some 
tarelessness the bell had not been removed, and 
either it gave out tinkling sound or Fillppe’s 
swift runing bad drawn attention to herself. At 
Any rate, before she could move the cow, a gruff 
Yolce called to her in her own tongue: 

“Hold on there! We see you! Don’t take that 
cow away!” 

‘Overcome with terror, Filippe could only stand 
with her hand against the cow’s shoulder, looking 
in the direction whence the gruff voice had come. 

‘The soldiers had halted. Some had already dis- 
mounted, and were climbing the fence. Others 
tore a wide Bap ‘and entered through it on thelr 
horses. How their guna and sabres glittered In 
the’ moonlight! 

“Q Fauchette!” exclaimed Filipe with a burst 
of tears, ns she threw ber arms around her dear 
cow's neck, “I am afraid they are going to kill 

> Then with a sudden determination she 
iried, “But if they do, they shall kill me fret” 
“Let go that cow, “girl!” sald the sane harsh 
yolee, now unpleasantly near to her. “We must 
have her 

“What do you want of her?” asked Filippe, rals- 
Ing her head and wondering at her own bravery. 

"To eat!” was the gruff response. 

‘At these words Filippe burst into tears. To eat! 
Her beautiful Fauchette? No, no, no! 

“are you going to get, mwvay OF not?” the man 
asked again. “If you do not, 1 shall take you 
away by force. Come!” 

She did not move, but stood with her arms firmly 
clasped about the neck of Fauchette. The ofticer 
turned to two of the men who had dismounted and 
were standing near. 

“Seize her!” he said. 

They started to obey orders. Filippe saw them 
coming, and her screams rung far and near. They 
were echoed by an angry exclamation from the 
direction of the road, and the next moment a 
horseman on a powerful horse came gulloping 
through the gap into the field. 

He was a man in the prime of life, with an air 
that bespoke the commander. When they saw 
him the men who had been about to seize Filippe 
moved away. Only the ofiicer held his ground, 
looking confused. 

“What does this mean?” sternly demanded the 
new.comer. But he didn’t wait for an answer; be 
seemed to comprehend the situation at a glance. 

“There, little girl, do not cry!” he eald In the 
Kindest tones. ‘They shall not take your cow. 
Go home with her. It is late fora little girl like 

‘ou to be out.” 

‘Then while Filippe, smiling through her tears 
and courtesying, drew Fauchette away, the com- 
mander turned nd she could hear him, after she 
had gone wome distance, angrily reprimanding the 
soldiers. 

Filipe did not know until long afterward that 
the noble-looking horseman who had come just in 
time to save her dear Fauchette was no less a 
personage than Frederick William, Crown Prince 
Of Germany—the good “Unser Fritz,” ae he was 
called, who died nearly three years ago, eo univer. 
sally loved and regretted. 
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COLONIAL SUMPTUARY LEGISLATION. 


‘The founders of Boston were thoroughly. English 
in their social traditions. They believed in dis- 
tinctions of rank. Only a few persons of unqnes- 
tloned eminence, including ministers and their 
wives, received the title of Mr.or Mrs. The higher 
magistrates also took the title, but deputies to the 
General Court were not honored with it. They, 
along with the great bouly of citizena, were dubbed 
Goodman, and their wives Goodwife. 

Ifa Mr. lost his reputation—in those days that 
followed immediately upon his logs of character— 
he was degraded to the rank of Goodman. Oficers 
of the church and of the militia received the titles 
of thelr rank or office. Servants were not honored 


by any prefix to their names. They were plain 
Jobn or James. 





The distinctions of rank were also preserved by 
differences in the style and material qt dress. But 
a democratic leaven ani a desire for fe clothes 
were both at work. They soon tok = 
Soe atte y | upon the man. 
thin fifteen years of the settlement of th 
town, inen In humble station began to dress. as 
thetr'betters. Doubtless they felt as Pat did, who 
gave itas hia opinion that “every man was as good 
as any other man, and a great deal better.” 

The statute-book shows that the magistrates 
were sorely troubled, uth to preserve the tra. 
Uitional distinctions in dress an e 
within the bounds of decorum. Sot ene 

man not worth two hundred pounds was for- 
biden to wear gold or silver lace, or buttons, oF 
points at the knees. Women whose property did 
hot reach two hundred pounds in value were 
ordered not to wear silk. or tiffany hoovls, or 

‘#, oF any apparel with any lace. ‘ 
wir’ ny apy 1 any lace on It, gold, 

e General Court was plain-spoken in givi 
its reaxous for enacting this law. It recorda “ita 
Utter detestation and disiike that men... . of mean 

c jon should take w 

eetuemea pon them the garb of 
¢ court’s “detestation and dislike” also e: 
vomen Of the RaMe TANK WHO. weNr the 4 fore 
3 “allowable to persons of greater estates or 
Mberal education.” Such practices, “in per- 


sons of such condition,” the court juslges “ntoler- 




















One cannot help but ask, what would the General 





Court have done with the servants of these days, 





‘COMPANION 


who not only imitate their mistresses’ dresses, but 
sometimes wear them? 

Bat though “intolerable,” the court had to endure 
not only this levelling spirit, but the desire for 
Ufsplay), ‘They passed laws agalnat “slashed 
dienes,” whiell showed the linen underneath, and 
fealnet “short sleeves, whereby the nakedness of 
the arm may be discovered.” % 

But the democratic apirit, aided by the women’s 
fondness for dress, was too strong for the legisla 
tors to muster It. 

‘They reluctantly acknowledged that the colony 
had Guygrown its minority, and was not to be 
Tatained' in leading strings, by abolishing these 
sumptuary laws. ‘The fops ‘and coquettes thence. 
Forth were allowed to dress as thelr want of tuste 
should dictate. 








——___+er— 





For the Companion. 


SUNSET. 


‘The lurid sun steals down the solemn sky, 
‘And tints with living red the burning west, 
Like some lone warrior creeping home to die, 
‘The lifeblood ebbing slowly from his breast. 
‘A mist floats up and hides the glorious flame 
Faia posed in clouds of darkness, solemn, dread ; 
‘As time shall bide in uight the warrior’s uatne, 
“And steal away the fame for which he bled. 
But sleeping on the murky vapor's breast, 
‘Behold the crescent of the mioon appear: 
‘As tho’ the soldier's spirit from bis rest, 
‘Smiled at the frail renown he tolled for here. 


MAROARET THOMAS. 
—_—_o—- — 


WHITE SQUAW VERY BRAVE. 


The early annals of the West abound in anec- 
dotes of fortitude under suffering and heroism in 
circumstances of peril among the wives and moth- 
ers of the early pioneers. Many were the Instances 
in which, when their cabins were attacked by the 
savages, these brave women displayed wonderful 
courage and presence of mind. In December, 
1791, a small party of Indians attacked the dwell- 
Ing-house of Mr. John Merrill in Nelson County, 
Kentucky. 


Mr. Merrill was alarmed by the barking of his 
dog, and opened the door to see what was the 
miter, when he received the fire of seven or eight 
Indians, by which his leg and arm were broken. 

‘The Indians at once attempted to enter the house, 
but Mre. Merrill and her daughter shut the door 
against them: Then they hewed away a piece of 
the door, and one of them wedged himself part 
way through the opening. ‘The herolc mother 
dealt him a fatal blow with an axe, and hauled 
him through the passage into the house. 

The other savages, unaware of the fate of their 
companion, and supposing that, they had now 
nearly succeeded in their object, rushed forward. 
One by one they pushed themselves through the 
door, and were despatched and drawn inside by 
Mra. Merrill, sill five dead Indians were in the 
house. Then the othera outside disovered what 
was going on. 

‘They retired for a few minutes, but svon re. 
turned and renewed their efforts to force an en- 
trance. Despairing of succeeding at the dyor, 
they attempted to descend the chimney, Mr. 
Merrill heard them, and anticipating their design, 
ordered his small son to cut open a feather bed, 
and throw the feathers on the fire. 

Two of the Indians were already descending 
the wide-moutied chimney. The smoke and heat 
from the burning fenthers greeted, them most un- 

leasantly. Choking, coughing and well-nigh suf- 

| they came tumbling down into the room! 

‘Mr. Merrill seized a billet of wood and di 
apatched the half-smothered redskins, and Mrs. 
Merrill in the meantime was defending the door 
against the efforts of a single savage. Finally he, 
being wounded, retired, and the family were not 
disturbed again that night. 

‘A prisoner who escaped from the Indians soon 
afterward stated that the wounded savage was the 
ouly one of his party of eight braves that escape 
When he returned and was asked, “What 
he answered : 

“Bad news for Indian; me lose son, me lose 
broder. White squaw very brave; she fight better 
than ‘Long-Kuiyes’ "—the name given to the white 
men by the ludians because of their long swords. 
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CAUGHT. 


A man was on trial for stealing a gold watch, 
saysthe Continent. A pawn ticket had been found 
upon him, and the watch was identified by a gen- 
tleman as one that had recently been stolen from | 
him. The prisoner’s lawyer set up the defence 
that the case was one of mistaken identity, that 
the watch was really the property of the accused 
man, but that he had fallen into difficulties and was 
obliged to pawn It. 


Several witnesses testified that they had seen 
the prisoner have auch a watch before the date of 
the robbery, and matters seemed to be progressiny 
smoothly for the defence. At last the accused too 
the witness-stand on his own behalf. 

He stoutly dented Iils guilt, and declared that he 
had owned the watch for at least five years. 

On the cross-examination the prosecuting at- 
torney drew the prisoner's mind away from the 
wateh for a time, and then suddenly ‘asked him 
how often he hutd een | habit of winding it. 

answered prompt ; 
ane beat! IY 'y might, just before 

“And that has been your ct r ve 
penne your custom for the last five 

ee ry 
reaitelt, how would you wind it—from right to 


The fellow grinned at ¢) — 
fet Sa @ at the Iden. “No, sir, from 
“Well, now,” said the attorney, handing him th 
watch and a key, “pleas t Know you 
wou a y, “please show the jury how you 
insuspectingly the witness took the watch and 
key, turned to the jury with a confident smile, 
opened the back case, and sought to fit the key Into 
the hole—but the watch was a stem-winder. ~ 





























A FASHION SPOILED. 


A curious instance of a fashion nipped in the 
bud took place In New York during the early part 
of this century, as related by the Clothier and Fur- 
nisher. A party of young men—possibly the ad- 
vance guard of the present army of Anglomaniacs— 


one day rigged up a coach-and-six, and drov 
around town In atyle. Fi saa 


‘This incited another clique of youn; 

not to be outdone at this sort of thing, fmmediately: 

Atied out a coach-and-eight, and appeared upon 

the principal streeta In great splendor. So amusing 

wae thls to the workmen of the town, that a party 

angle ‘men determined to burlesque the 

ey dressed themeclves in clean, white 

and ‘appeared in the most fashionable aera ti 

wn Ina new coach, which was driven by no less 
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hair powdered. Thirteen of them acted as postil- 
Hiis,Jand their extraordinary appearance sent a 
laugh from one end of the town to the other. 

Yen aieulous did the carmen make the new 
custom appear that no further attempt was made 
customoduee it on the part of the young swells, 
Who. however, took the affair in such good part 
that’ one of them wrote an ode whic 
{Latin pun, he entitled “Carmen Triumph 
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RATTLESNAKE MILK. 


In Florida rattlesnakes have all seasons for their 
own. One day in February Doctor White, the 
bluck rabbit-hunter of St. Augustine, went over to 
the island after rabbits, and came back with a 
rattlesnake. With pleasant pride he displayed his 
trophy to the admiring crowd of tourists and ue- 
groes. Some one measured the ugly beast. From 
the tip of its unlovely nose to the button on its 
musical tail there was an interval of six feet nine 
and ahalf inches. Asa finish there were fifteen 
rattles and a-button. 


‘A fine specimen, everybody declare 
tor White was doleful. 

“1 gwine loge inoney on dat ar snake!” he sad) 
declared. “All 1 git outen um now am de oil. 1 
try um out nd git right smart roomatiz ofl; but 1 

ine lose money. Ef had de skin now! But 
Fiat was impelled ter shoot um, ‘nd spile de skin. 
Ef he ben out in de open, I cud switch um ter det, 
ind save de skin. But he ‘guile hisself unner de 
bushes whar I hab ter shoot um. I gwine lose 
money on dat ar snake!” 

Sril give you fifty cents for the rattles,” sald a 
tourist. “That will help out.” 

“Mek it an even dollah, eah. Dem rattles am 
wuff an even dollah!” 

“Brer White, doan’ yo' do it! Doan’ yo’ cut off 
dem rattles!" 

The protest came from a white-wooled old negro 
on the outer edge of the little crowd. 

“Wharfo’ won't I cut off dem rattles, ef T kin 
git an even dollah fur um?” Doctor White de- 
inanded. 

Doan’ yo" cut off dem rattles, I tole yo"! Doan’ 
yo’ do it, not fur ten even dollahs. I's a-talkin’ 
ter yo". Now yo’ mind!” 

“Wharfo . 

“Dis yer wharfo'. Yo’ cut off dem rattles ‘nd 
yo’ go lind! No even dollah gwine pay yo’ fur 
dat!” 


‘Doctor White did not believe this, and sald 0. 

“Jt am de troof! asserted the’ croaker. ‘De 
milk fun a daid snake's rattles gwine mek yo 
blind ebery time. Yo" cut off dem rattles, nd de 
milk fly up in yor eyes, ‘nd yo’ go blind. 'Shuah! 
No doctal kin holp yo’. Doan’ do it! Doan’ do it, 
Brer White!” 

‘Brer White pondered a moment. Then, with a 
cheerful chuckle, he announced hia decision: 

“Ef any gen’lemum gib me an even dollah fur 
dem rattles, he kin have um! J gwine cut uin off 
‘nd go blind! I’se seen ernuff, anyhow!” 


—_—__+e—__—_ 








but Doe. 




















HOW FISHES BREATHE. 


‘The severe frost of last winter froze many rivers 
and lakes in England that are usually open all the 
year round, and a gentleman who found emall 
fishes dead wrote to Nuture to ask, “How is it with 
the fish in countries like Siberia? Do they desert 
those parts of the rivera which are frozen over, or 
are the currents more rapid, so as to transfer air 
Deneath the ice from unfrozen parts, or, as in some 
glacier streams, are fish altogether absent?” 


Any one who has caught fish through ice three 
feet thick on Maine ponds will understand that 
fish live very comfortably go long as any part of 
the pond reinalns liquid.” ‘The, waters of Siberia 
are likely to be abundantly stocked with fish, which 
Will be found in the best condition when thelr 
house is sealed with frost. 

‘It is not necessary to suppose that alr te carried 
under the ice frum open places “in the brooks. 
‘There {3 air enough in the water at all times to 
anawer the purposes of the fish. The presence of 
the alr is best discovered by allowing water slowly 
to become warm In a vessel of tin or iron. The 
air, which ia held in the water very much as water 
is held in a sponge, is expanded by the heat, and 
may be seen gathering in small bubbles attached 
to the surfuce of the veasel. This must bea matter 
of common observation. 

It is this air that supplles the fishes with breath. 
It may be thought by some persons that fishes 
breathe water, for the writer has heard this state- 
ment made; but such a view is not correct. The 
fish has no power to decompose water and get the 
needed oxygen from that source. 

‘As he is constituted he needs very little alr. He 
is furnished with but little blood, and this is suttl- 
clently oxidized by coming in eoutact with air in 
the water forced through his gills, which are his 
breathing apparatus. 

The effect of the air fs xeen when the fish ie 
taken from the water. ‘The gills suddenly redden- 
This is due to the rapid oxidation of the blood 
The fish te killed by the excess of alr. In the 
water he gets only the proportion that he needs. 
Altogether the fish must be very comfortable under 
the ice during our bard winter. 
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THE CHINAMAN’S PURCHASE. 


The Chinese are not supposed to have much 
talent or liking for humor, buta little story related 
by the author of “Three Years in Western China” 
shows that they are not altogether deticlent in that 
respect. It may be taken also as an Illustration of 
the truth that a man may be given to some form of 
wickedness and folly, and yet be capable of wise 
conduct in other directions. 


Several of my followers were opium.smokers, 
and one of my bearers had contracted # great 
craving for thé drug. He was somewhat disrepu- 
table {n appearance, but a willing work is 
Daggage consisted of the clothes on his back, and 
a small bundle containing his opium pipe and the 
necessary paraphernalia for smoking. 

On leaving a certain village I noticed that the 
bundle had assumed larger dimensions, but my 
speculations as to its contents proved to be wide 
of the mark. 

‘A few miles to the west of Yang-lin a halt was 
called for rest, and the cakes on the roadside stall 
were quickly bought and devoured. The opium: 
smoker, meanwhile, sat apart on the edge of the 
stone road. 

“How is it that you are all eating and drinking,” 
sald he to one of his comrades, “and } haven'ta 
single ensh to follow your example?” 

‘The other man put his thumb to his mouth, and 
pretending to inhale, pronounced the eingle word, 
“Opium,” at which’ the smoker smiled and was 
silent. 

On the following day we were suddenly over. 
taken by a sharp rain-storm, and when the other 
Dearers were searching for’ shelter, the smoker 
solemnly produced his bundle, gravely undid the 
cover, and proceeded to unfold and put on a first 
class Water-proof coat which he had wisely pur 
chased in the village to which we bave referred: 
The astonishment on the other men’s faces, al 














than sixteen horses tandem. Each man had his 


the look of triumph in which the emoker indulged, 
were a atudy. 


——————— 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








For the Companion. 
LOST: A LITTLE GIRL. 
With laughter and song 
She was tripping along, 
With bonny blue eyes and with hair all acurl. 
With merriest play 
The long summer day— 
© where has she wandered, 
our precious wee girl? 
A maiden has come 
Straight into our home, 
And taken the place of the 
little one gone. 
As sweet and as fair, 
With braids in her hair, 
And sweeter and fairer with 
time growing on, 
She ts filling her place 
With daintiest grace, 
But, thinking of days which 
are faded forever, 
‘The mother heart sighs 
With tears in her éyes, 
That the dear little girl will 
come back to us—never. 
8. De 
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For the Companion, 


BACK-YARD MANNERS, 


The twins were in a bad 
humor that morning. Fred 
snatched a piece of buttered 
toast from Ted’s plate, and 
the latter hit his head with 
the syrup-spoon. The batter- 
knife fell on the floor and 
made a big grease-spot, both 
mugs of milk wore upset, and 
there was general confusion. 

“Tut! tut!" quoth grand- 
ma, as she wiped the syrup 
from Fred’s inatted locks. 
“The idea of young men six 
years old having back-yard 
manners !"" 

“Wha-whatdo you mean ?” 
asked Ted, stopping his howl- 
ing, while Fred, too, paused 
to listen. 

“Back-yard manners, don't 
you know what they are 
said graudma. “Well, then, 
you just carry out this pan 
of food for the hens, and if 
you'll stand there awhile and 
watch, I think you'll know 
what I mean." 

Considerably mystified, the 
twins carried out the big pan, 
full of scrapings from the 
table, together with a gener- 
ous sprinkling of corn. 

Now grandma’s hens were 
very tame, and as soon as 
they saw the pan, they ran 
to it as fast as they could. 
First came the rooster, ““Rob- 
inson.” If you were to ask 
grandma why she gave him 
such a name, she would say, 
with a twinkle in her eye, 
“Why, because he crew so 

Well, there was “Snow- 
ball,” the white Leghorn; 
“Nugget,” a cute little yellow 
hen; “Donna Inez,” a shin- 
ing Black Spanish; ‘Cross- 
Patch,” a big brown hen, 
who was always scolding and 
pecking; “Jenny Lind," who 
had a happy, contented way 
of singing as she wandered 
around the yard. Then there 
were “Rose” and “Priscilla 
Standish,” the two plump 
Plymouth Rocks, and—but 
dear me! I can’t begin to 
tell all the names! ‘Ted and Fred put the pan 
on the ground, and there was a great fluttering 
and scrambling. 

Nugget seized a long stem of macaroni; Donna 
Inez caught hold of the other end, and both pulled 
till the piece was divided. Rose Standish pecked 
away industriously at a big crust of graham 
bread. Snowball showed a fondness for stray 
bits of meat, while Jenny Lind made a raid on 
cold potatoes. Priscilla worked at a lump of 
bread-pudding, and seemed quite as delighted as 
Jack Horner when she found a raisin in it, and 
when she held it up on her beak all the other hens 
jumped for it so that she only saved it by eating 
it with one big gulp. 

As for Robinson, he stood quietly helping him- 
self to the corn, swallowing kernel after kernel 
down his long throat like a miser putting gold- 
Pieces in his bag. 

They all crowded, jostled, pecked at and scolded 








each other with many a prolonged “Ker-r-r-r!”” 
until both Ted and Fred were quite disgusted. 

Pretty soon, the hens bau finished it all. Every 
scrap of food was pecked from the tin, every 
kernel of corn scratched out of the dirt, and 
beaks were briskly cleaned off by scraping them 
on the edge of the walk. 

Nugget and Donna Inez strolled down to the 
brook for a drinks Snowball took a dust bath; 
Robinson jumped up on the fence, flapped his 
wings and gave an exultant crow; the rest of the 
fowls stood with necks awry, sleepily rolling their 
eyes—that is, all except Priscilla and Rose Stand- 
ish, who were pulling and tugging and quarrelling 
over a bit of gristle. 

“Hens are greedy things!" said Ted. 
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“‘Awfully selfish! added Fred, sorrowfally. 
“Well, you see how it is,” observed grandma, 
coming to the door to hang out her dishtowel. 
“Back-yard manners aren't very nice, are they 
The twins looked at each other, and grinned 
sheepisiuy as they thought of their fuss at the 
breakfast table, then they answered grandma's 
question by a low, but very decided, “Vo'm /” 
Mary E. Brusn. 


—_—+9+—__ 


A LITTLE tot came to her mamma with her fluffy 
yellow bair all unbraided, saying: “Mamma, my 
hair's all untaced.”” Big brother Ray laughed at 
her, but, boy-like, did not correct her, so she 
said, “Then it’s all unraveled.” 


’ 





For the Companion, 
SORE EYEs. 


‘The baby had sore eyes, and nothing seemed to 
help them. Goldie was afraid he would be blind. 

“The dust from an honest miller’s hat will cure 
sore eyes,’’ Goldie heard a man in the street say 
one day. 

Her heart gave a great bound. She was so 
very anxious to have the baby’s oyes well, that 
she would go to the grist-mill this very minute, 
and get some dust from Mr. Chase's hat. 

People didn’t call Mr. Chase an honest miller, 
but Goldie didn’t know that. They said he would 
call to his big boy that helped in the mill: 

“John, have you tolled this grain ?”” 

Then, without waiting for John to answer, he 
would go on: 

“Of course yon haven't, you lazy boy! You 
never do anything.” 


(ir 





Then he would toll the grain over again, we 
are sorry to say. 

When Goldie went into the noisy mill and saw 
Mr. Chase, she said, timidly : 

“Please, will you give me a little dust off your 
hat?” 

“Eh! what for?" 

“To cure the baby’s eyes. T heard a man say 
it would cure sore eyes, and his are dreadful 
bad.”* . 

Mr. Chase looked queer. He must have heard 
the old proverb, and he knew he wasn’t an honest 
man, 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but I shook my hat a 
little while ago, and there’s no dust on it now. 
I'm afraid it wouldn’t help him any if there was. 
But you're a good little girl.” 

Baby's eyes got better, after all. 

And, somehow, people called Mr. Chase more 
honest after that. 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1, 
CURIOUS CoMPARIsON. 
Positive. 
2'm the manner of performing— 
By some I'm called the m ee 


Agaln, I'm a direction, 
‘nother time a road. 


Comparative. 
I balance and consider, 
Sometimes add and oft sub. 


tract, 
But my work amounts to noth- 
ng 
If Tam not exact. 
Superlative. 
I'm anything that’s worthless, 


A foolish, vain excess, 
Yet I form’a quite important 


part 
Of every lady’s dress. 
CLEVELAND. 
2. 
NOVEL AcRosTIC. 


Define each of the italicized 
groups of words by one word. 

hen rightly guessed and 
Placed one below the other, 
he primals will spell. the 
bame of a land we 
often visit. 

All the dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts and barons of 
England carry silk umbrellas 
when it rains: 

’Tis a sad fate when a chil-t 
ia bereft of parents. 

The ‘lady wore a necklace of 

‘ecious stones that sparkled 
ike dewdrops in the sun. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


I live in the country of 1, 2, 
4, 5, 6, though I am not # 
2, 3, 4, 5 by birth. Llovea 
iful girl, and 2, 3 shall 
soon 2, 3, 4. Now my'home i 
more like a 4, 5,6 than a decent 
habitation; but] have laid by 
some money, thinking I shoul. 
6, 5, 3,4 it when I married 
and when Barbara is my wite 
we will try to make our home 
a little 3, 4, 5, 6. 


strange 








a 
HIDDEN NAMES, 


In the following sentence 
there are eight names, six 
males and two females, which 
You,tre required to discover. 
Cordelia, Miranda and Cleo: 
atra are names found in 
hakespeare’s plays. We 
think Leonidas is also one of 
Shakespeare’s characters; but 
we cannot say, certainly. 


5. 
ANAGRAM. 
Milmon's pies. 
Tho' I'm not as wise as Solo- 
mon, 
I'm thoughtful, if you 
lease, 


i 
For Instance—1 have noticed 
Fish do not grow on trees. 
When cravings of my appetite 
With dainties I would stay, 
Like many folk 1 cannot eat 
Because I caunot pay. 


6. 
DROP-LETTER PROVERBS. 


Ea.p-e -$ -e-tr cin : 
Pn. fachr m-k- fn. bas. 
A -o-t-n-e- man. {- a -0-l-n-a- 

fact. 











e. 1. be -e-t -a. 
5 bet ts 





7. 
CHARADE. 


My frst ought to interest 
somebody besides the maker, 
or it has no excuse for being: 
My second is a despised crew 
ture. My whole is a curious 
person, who is apt to be enter. 
lnining if you ean make. him 
talk; but he is inclined to be 
unsociable. 





Conundrums. 
When 


are little children 
2 When they are 
8 8 (Weights). 

cook unkind 







eats exes ane 
whips cream. 
What letter will turn a white rose-bush into 2 
pink one? L, for it will make it blush. 
When does a chicken talk by proxy? When you 





speak for one. 
What is the difference between a doll and ou 

doz Rover? One 1s a puppet and the other a pei 
pup 

PAVny is a violent man under arveat like the 

Monday's wash? He must be ironed. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Arbor Day. 

2, Plant trees on Arbor Day. 
lady, tenor. 

3. Hickory-tree, 


Parrot, beans. 


orange tree, sugar maple, mag 
eu 


nolia, pomegranate, European larch, Norway 
spruce. 
4 ARSON 
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HOPTON’S COMPROMISE. 


There is a familiar story, said to have its basis 
fn truth, which tells of an impecunious debtor, 
upon whom persistent dunning had not the slight 
cateffect. Asa last resort the creditor sought a 
personal interview, and in consideration of Prompt 
payment offered to throw off half the debt. “Very 
‘rol? assented the debtor, “and not to be outdone 
in generosity, 1"l] throw off the other half!” ‘This 
absurdity is equalled, if not surpassed, by a tale 
from Georgia. 

Near a town in the southern part of the State | 
lived Mr. Branscombe, a wealthy fruit srowery 
who was embroiled In) a pexpettial feud witht 
Noor trucker named Hopton. ‘The feud was based 
bn Hopton’s hog, which committed haven tn Brans- 
on bes garden, and Branscombe finally shot the 
animal. i 

War was at once declared by Hopton, not against 
Branscombe personally, but against all his belong- 
Bransefe tore down fences, wrung the necks of 
infeiens, smeared Branscombe's front steps with 
faint, and continued this petty persecution until 
Tae truit-grower was exasperated beyond endur- 
ance. 

ie set a watch on Hopton, and finally caught 
him in the act of pouring turpentine into the 
pump. ‘The next day Branscombe swore out 
pumant for Hopton's arrest for malicious mis- 
thief, and it was served that afternoon. 

Hopton resisted violently, but finally calmed 
down, aud while on his way to the office of the 









justice of the pea Ja wish to see Mr. 
Yranscombe and The 
constable was an obliging fellow ded to 


this request. 

“Kunnel,” said Hopton, when brought before 
Branscombe, “let's compromise this matter.” 

"Very well,” assented Branscombe, readily: 
“puring the past six months you have committed 
damages to the extent of two hundred dollars. 
What is your proposition?” 

“its this, Kunnel,” drawled Hopton. “You 
drop this prosecuting me, and I'll let ye off.” 


—_—_+o—___ 


IMPOSING, NOT JOLLY. 


‘After the marriage of Napoleon and Maris Lon- 
isa the city of Paris gave them a splendid banquet, 
which Captain Coignet describes in his ‘“Narra- 
tive.” He was on duty at the Hotel de Ville, where 
the banquet was served, with a squad of twenty 
grenadiers. 


‘The table was horseshoe-shaped, and around it 
were placed arm-chairs. ‘The dishes were of solid 
Zoid. When the master of ceremonies announced 
phe Emperor,” Bonaparte entered, followed by 
his wife and five kings. Having seated himself at 
the table, the Emperor made a sign to the guests to 
take their places. 

‘As soon As all were seated the table was cleared, 
as is usual at great dinners, and every dish was car- 
ried into an adjoining room where the carvers did 
their work. Behind each king there were three 
footmen about a step from one another. Other 
footmen communicated with carvers, and passed 
the plates without turning more than half-way 
round to get them. 

‘When a plate came within reach of a king, the 
head footman presented it to him, and if he shook 
his head the plate was withdrawn and another 
brought Immediately. If the head did not move 
the footman placed the plate in front of his master. 
Not a word was spoken. 

Each napkin, as soon as once used, disappeared, 
the footinan slipping in another. When the ban- 
quet was over, a pile of napkins lay behind each 
chair. 

‘9 one was permitted to speak except when the 
Emperor addressed him. 

“Phat may be imposing, but it is not at all jolly,”” 

1s the Captain’s comment. 









—¢+——__— 
AHEAD OF TIME. 


‘Thonsands of every-day things would be myste- 
ries to us, only that we happen to be in the secret 
of them. Now and then something happens, either 
to us or to our neighbors, to make us aware of 
this fact. | 


‘A lady went to a photographer in Birmingham, 
Ct., according to the New Haven Palladium, and 
sat’ for her picture. The next day she appeared | 
in for the proof, which was given her in the 
photographer's business envelope, in the corner of 
was printed, “Return after five days to —, 
Birmingham, Ct.” 

She kept the proof much lo 
usually do, and the photogr: o 
fact, because she had told him that she ws 
special haste. 

On the fourth 4 
apologized for bei 
had business in tov 
so ventured to ant 

It took th 
that she 
fixing the date when the pictures would be don 
which shows that he was as dull as his customer. 










































——S 
JANE. 


A mayor's wife is no doubt entitled to due defer- 
ence, and in her own opinion, perhaps, is not so 
very far removed from the privileges belonging to 
the great ones of the earth. 


At a recent exhibition in an English town, the 
Queen was present, with the Princess, Henry of 

attenberg. The local mayor, a highly ed 
tradesman, accompanied by his wife, was 
royal party. 

‘As usual, the Queen placed her name in the vis. 
itors’ book as “Victoria,” the Princess following 
with “Beatrice.” Then’ came the mayor's wife, 
who, seeing what had gone before, wrote with a 
bold, steady hand, “Jane.” 
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GETTING PARTICULAR. 


All in all, it is generally well to say an unpleasant 
thing outright rather than to hint it. 


“Here, Bill, take this chair,” said the 
“Her , | ¢ grocer. 
2 An’ fet you stand?” answered the ‘customer. 
int you to stai count, not 

qe ¥ stand on my account, not a 

“Gittin’ drefle particular all at once, aint ye?" 
said the grocer. “I've knowed things ter starid on 
your account over a year.” 

he outcome of the matter was the transf 

Bill's account to the otter flores Bashanges 
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g We issue a bi utiful illustrated 
£100-page Catalogue of Vio- 
Zlins, Guitars, Banjos, Flutes, 
= Harmonicas, Music, ete. 

=. STORY, 24 & 26 Cen- 
Btral Street, Boston, Mass. 
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in Hands, $1. Flat Scarfs, $1. Ascots, $1.50. 
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HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
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“The Great Temperance Drink. 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


‘The healthiest drink, summer or winter, but es: 
pecially valuable at this season, if there is a weakness 
Pecthe Kidneys and Stomach. Made from Juniper, 
Hops, Life of Man, Wintergreen, Ginger, Sarsaparilla, 

Send-sc for sample copy of above 4-col. stamp news. etc, A, Hood SPrNE, remedy, Material ih packages (0 
paper; $1.00. year, subscriptions for 3 or 6 months at make five gallons, 2 ets. Postage, 6 cts.; 4 package 
paper! $1.00 8 fear Smo OF 250 STAMPS AND A LARGE $1.00. DTCRAC: erp von ar the Ne'E. Botanic 

3 . epot, 245 Washington § ston. 
STAMP ALBUM, $1.00. 0. H. MEEEEL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Tn dlegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes FOR THE 

all impurities from Rcscalp, prevents baldness and HA I R 
uated causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft 

Bry evil, Infallible for curing eruptions, discases AND 


efthe skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing 

cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &. 
‘Al Draggists or by Mail, 50 cts. 

BARCLAY & Co.. 44 Stone Si., Ne’ 


Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir Henny THomPsoy, the most noted phys! 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet 
bad eating; cures Sick Headache 

Send for Free Sample to 819 West 


SKIN. 
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an of England, says that more than 
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LOVELL SAFETY 
LOVEET DIAMOND; Made at any Price. 58h 










Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Stee! Tubin| 
Adjustable Ball Bearings to all@Ranning Parts, ne" 
fluding Pedals. Suspension Saddle. Finest 
material money can buy. | Finished in 
Enamel and. Nickel 





STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Send SIX CENTS in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, SPORTING GOODS of all Kinds, ete. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs., 147 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WONDERFUL 
LUBURG CHAIR 


Combines a room-full 
of Chairs in one, besides 
making a Lounge, Bed, or C 
Invalid appliances of every description 
Fancy Chairs, Rockers, &c. 
Ba Write at once for Catalogue. 
Send. stamps and mention goods wanted. 
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Dr. WILLIAMSON'S 
s__ SANATORIUM, 


ouducted on the German 
ery home comfort. Cir. free, 


CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT 


isnot a mere purgative. itis an alterative 
‘end a constitutional remedy. Obtain the 
genuine imported article. Donot be impos 
Edupon by unscrupulous dealers. The 
fenuine must have the signature of 
Eisner and Mendelson Co., Sole Agents 
6Barclay Sr, N.Y." on every bottte. 


100 fine var. only I 
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$2.00; 1000 fine 
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collections contains any duplicates. and 
all sre guaranteed genuine! Large 
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stamp firm im America, 


STANDARD STAMP CO.,Sr. Lous, Mo. 











































send to M. V. RICHARDS, R. & 0. R. R., Baltimore, 
Ma, for Maps and Pamphlets describing the South. 
Utcap farms, good schools, excellent openings for 
all classes. 











Before you buy a 


ICYCLE 


send to A.W. GUMP & CO., 
Dayton,0.,for prices, New 
Bicycles at reduced prices 
‘and 400 second-hand ones. 
DiMeult repairing. Biey 
cles, Guns and Type-Writ 
ers taken in exchange. 
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Twilled Lace Thread) sook wo. 2 


FOR CROCHETING. 50 Illustrated 
. THE WORLD. Patterns. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. | 4°Oonta, 
Series of 1-2 Beautiful Illus. Tidies from London 
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copy’ of Crocheting Book No. 
Glasgo Lace Thread € 
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Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
‘“eMEOY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica 
Sold by druggists, or by mail i 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mas 
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WHAT HE REQUIRED. 


There are some public speakers whose appear- 
ance is so impressive, 8o indicative of intellectual 
power, that their audiences, almost of necessity, 
expect too much from them. And the same is 
true of certain men in other departments. It is 
impossible for them not to excite great expecta- 
tions. They have an air about them—not to say 
airs—which forbids the beholder to imagine that 
they could ever say or do anything petty or com. 
monplace. Here, for example, is a story from the 
Upholsterer: 


“By the great guns, sir,” said a stout man in an 
ulster and white necktie, looking down from the 
balcony skirting the upholstery department of a 
well-known dry goods store; “this 1s an immense 
place—huge, simply stupendous.” 

“Oh, yes; ‘nice store,” said the clerk, obligingly. 

“The Bon-Marché isn’t a comparison. No, sir; 
rot a comparison, sir. Ilow much of a stock do 
you carry?” 

“ “About two hundred thousand dollars’ worth.” 

“Good! First-rate! And furniture—how about 
furniture?” 

“Over one hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Admirable! Take a house and go right through 
it, I e’pose,—furnish it complete, could you,—from 
top to bottom, eh?” 

“Yes; everything from carpets to bric-a-brac.” 

“And lace curtains and tapestries, you keep 
them?” 

“Keep everything.” 

“And you know what style is, too—renaissance, 
Pompadour, Henry II. and the Louis?” 

“No one better posted than our manager. P'r’aps 
you'd better see him. Mr. X—, here one mo- 
ment,” and the manager came up with a smile on 
him like a half-moon. 

“No idea of it,” mused the ulster. ‘No idea. 
Had an impression you had to go to Europe for 
such things. Good taste—everything correct, sur- 
prising, really.” 

“lf you could 
manager, “of a 
know——” 

“Ah, yea, I forgot. I want two and a half 
of green shade fringe. 
ment!” 


ive me an idea,” ventured the 
ut what you required, you 


ards 
Magnillcent establish- 
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CRISPI’S TACT. 


A dramatic incident related by Félix Narjoux, 
the biographer of Francesco Crispi, lately prime 
minister of Italy, illustrates how slight a thing 
may alter the current of emotion, and change the 
plan of action of men who have in their hands the 
making of political history. A moment of right 
feeling may serve where argument has failed to 
set forth a questionable policy in its true light. 
The King of Italy, and Crispi, who was then at the 
head of the Cabinet, had been passing a few days 
in Berlin, as guests of the German Emperor. 


The King was inclined to return to Italy b; 
way of Strasburg, accompanied by the Emperor. 
Crispi protested that to go to Strasburg, under the 
circumstances, would be considered an affront by 
France, and that if the purpose were persisted in 
he should feel it to be his duty to resign. 

Soon after the Emperor, the King, Bismarck and 
Crispi were driven in a carriage to the tomb of 
William I., on which they placed a wreath. 

As they were driving through Unter den Linden, 
Crisp! saw at his left an immense flag which hung 
from a balcony. The wind blew it in great folds, 
and he watched it for a moment with dcep emotion. 
Then with characteristic daring, and true to his 
motto, “the Friend of the King, not his Valet,” he 
jumped to his feet, and took off his hat. 

The flag which he had saluted was that of France, 
floating from the balcony of the embassy. King 
Humbert had watched the movement and the elo- 
quent gesture of his minister. Probably in that 
moment he recalled Magenta and Solferino, and 
remembered fighting at his father’s side, under the 
shadow of that flag, for the independence and 
unity of Italy. He, too, saluted the flag of France. 

The Emperor had not observed what was pass- 
ing, Bismarck appeared to have seen nothing. 
And, concludes M. Narjoux, there was no further 
mention of a journey to Strasburg. 


——+er—_—_—_ 


COMPANIONS. 


When a good and respectable man has been friv- 
olous, it is no doubt a comfort to him to tind that 
some worthy friend has been frivolous also. An 
English clergyman writes: 


I was at Innsbruck with a friend, and as we 
sauntered about one afternoon, not quite know- 
ing what to do with ourselves, we came upon a 
carrousel, or merry-go-round. We walked on, and 
then I satd: 

“Let us go back and see the Xaverianum,” a 
public collection of paintings. 

“No,” said my companion. “I don't feel inclined 
for the Xaverianum. 1'll go down by the river.” 

So we parted. Now I had not gone far along my 
way to the Xaverianum before I sak to myself: 

“] don't want to see pictures elther, but as my 
friend 1s away—upon my word—I am unknown 
here! P’'ll—yes, I twill—I'll go and have a round on 
the whirligig!” 

So I retraced my steps, and on reaching the 
merry-go-round, What should I behold but my 
friend seated on a piebald horse, with a short 
sword in his hand, aiming at the targets he passed 
in his revolution. He was a bald-headed n, 
with a long rey, beard, and his face and head be- 
came like a beet-root when he saw me. It was not 
long, however, before I offered him the consolation 
of companionship. 





—+e+—____ 


WHOA, 


A little Indian boy who attends school at Old. 
town, Me., takes an intelligent interest in his les- 
sons, and docs not simply learn them by rote. 


The teacher had been giving instruction in punc- 

tuation, and closed by saying, emphatically : 
cone when you come to a period, you must 
stop!” 

A little black-eyed girl then got up to read, and 
went on in a reckless manner, paying no attention 
to the periods, whereupon the bright little Indian 
boy pe ed her in the side, and called out, lustily : 

“Whoa!” 

———+o—__—__ 


SOME one said that there was no difference be- 
tween occupation and business. “Why,” replied 
Lord Palmerston, “the French are in ‘occupation 
of Ancona, but they have no business there.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 
The Teiecc= bien Bronchial Troches" relieve 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- | 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents, (Ade. 





Keep your eye on 


this medicine. 
Quality, not quantity 


erent 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 











and has uever failed to arrest its decay, and to promote | is what 
a healthy and vigorous growth. It Is at the same time ; 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (ade. you should 
== 2 1 
The “‘Pitts- look for. 


burgh’? lamp 
is abundantly 
able to ‘‘pad- 
dle its own 
canoe.”? 
woman that 
sees it will buy any other 
kind of central-draft lamp 
at any price. 

A primer tells all about it. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, _PrrrspurcH Brass Co. 


The Second Summer is the most critical period of 
a child’s lite, because the : 


Pains of Teething 


Increase the susceptibility to disease and lessen the 
resistive power. A catarrhal attack, an indigestion 
or an eruptive fever, comioy at this time, acts upon 
system less able than usual to combat injurious 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is a powerful 
blood purifier. 

It is safe, 
economical, and 
\ aiways reliable. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 








ntluences, 


“Tooth-Food” 


Will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry the 
child comfortably through a perlod of unusual Irrl- 
tation and danger. This remedy is made of the 
nutrient elements necessary to bone growth, and is 
absolntely harmless. A bottle, with full description 
of the remedy and directions for its use, will be sent 
free to any addreas on receipt of one dollar. 

THE REYNOLDS M’F'G. CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


‘Your Sregrist should have “ Tooth-Food,” and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 








JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 


OLD-FASHIONED 














IT IS THE BEST 


Because it contains more Rub- 
ber than the New “Makes,” and 
with care will last 5 or 6 years. 


INSIST on getting Our Hose, marked 
(16-CENT BLUE BRAND) on every length. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., Rubber Beiting and Packing. 


Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH’S SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 


NEW MAKE, ( 





The Best Acourate Rifle Yet Offered for the Money. 


Whole length, 33 inches, weight 43¢ Ibs.; callber, 22,100, for regular “BB” 
or long and short cartridges. We guarantee these Rifles to shoot as 
strong and as accurate as any 22,100 Caliber Rifles made ; besides, 
they ure perfectly safe to handle, quick to operate, reliable in every 
re and will bear incessant use without impairing their efticiency in the least degree. The rear 
sights are adjustable, and the barrel can be instantly removed from the frame, making a handy arm to 
carry in trunk, yalise or package. Each Rifle is tested before leaving our works, and is knocked down 
as above stated, and neatly packed in a neat, strong box. We also manufacture a full assortment of 
‘Air Guns, suited to mect the tastes and wants of every one. The quality of our goods has established 
them in all the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United States 
Navy to place them, with euccess, on their school-ships. _&#~ Iustrated Price List sent on application. 
Address H. M. QUACKENBUSG, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S. A. NoTEA Ve stamp 
our pame on each Gun we make. Send for Catalogue No. 30. Mention YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! “Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right along, and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to tight. "he Medical 
Discovery beging the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
druggist in United States and Canada. 


DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
SENSIBLE /@ 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS? 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
NOW INUSE. 
A PERFECT 
HEALTH 


~ CORSET. 
SUPERIOR 
to all others for 
CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 
FIT ALL SHAPES. 
Made in 
Fast Black, 
Drab ard White. 






Ss. 
FERRIS BROS.., adi's-oscway. Ne 


Broadway, Y. 


mrerew nas won eres asererenrnses nearer 


If you have a 
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THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 


In Eight Chapters. — Chapter I. 
Jack and Tony. 


The broad, white road which Separated the 
Marrowbone plantation, where Jack Randolph 
lived, and the little weather-beaten cottage at 
Lone Point, where Jack’s friend, Tony Scaife, 
lived, separated two families as widely unlike as 
could be imagined. 

Marrowbone was what is 
called in lower Virginia a “river 
plantation,” and its fertile acres 
lay upon one of the broad, salt 
rivers that make in from Ches- 
apeake Bay, while Lone Point 
was a mere strip of sand, hav- 
ing upon it three lonely pine- 
trees, and the little frame cot- 
tage where the Widow Scaife 
and Tony lived their quiet lives. 

At Marrowbone was a great 
country-house, once splendid, 
but now painfully shabby. 

There were large stables and 
kennels going to decay, and a 
perfect village of whitewashed 
“quarters,” where, “befo’ de 
wah,” as the negroes said, 
the two hundred Marrowbone 
slaves had been housed. 

The grounds had broad, grav- 
elled walks, now overgrown 
with weeds, and what was once 
a fine garden had become a 
tangled wilderness of climbing 
roses, mock oranges and lilacs, 
growing in wild and beautiful 
profusion. 

Inside the house was the same 
air of departed luxury, and the 
family belonged as much to 
the dead-and-gone time before 
the war as did the place. 

First, there was Jack's grand- 
father, old Colonel Marmaduke 
Randolph, a tall, handsome old 
man, stiff and dignified, who 
idolized Jack, but expected the 
same dignity and elegance of a 
healthy, fun-loving, sixteen-year-old boy as if he 













who spoiled im, stuffed him with cakes and home- 
made candies, and always took his part, whether 
he was right or wrong. 

Fortunately for Jack, he had a mother who 
could balance all of the old Colonel's injudicious 
severity and. equally injudicious indulgence, 
Mam’ Betsy's pampering, and Uncle Josh's won. 
derful tales of the splendor and importance of 
the Randolph family “befo’ de wah.” 

Mrs. Randolph was a tall, slight, handsome 
woman, who always wore widow's black for 
Jack's father, and who was the sweetest of moth- 
ers. Jack not only loved her with all his boyish 
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Poverty of the school led to habits of reading 
and education at home among them. 

Jack, who was a very fair type of the educa- 
tion of his class, was weak in mathematics; but 
at sixteen he was well read in the English classics, 
and his taste for reading was for the most whole- 
some in literature. 
most boys do, but he found plenty of the fiction | 
of adventure among the authors in the old-fash- 
ioned library at Marrowbone. 

His mother only smiled when she saw Jack 
stretched upon the lawn reading a hook, with one 
of his numerous dogs sprawling over him; but: 
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Mrs. Scaife, who had a soft and plaintive voice, 
would read stories in American history for Tony, 
when he was too tired to read himself. 

The friendship between Jack and Tony began 
rather inauspiciously for Jack, and he remem- 
bered it for many a long day after. One bright 


He liked exciting stories, as | September morning Jack got out his boat, the 


Undine, and started for a sail down the river, 
The possession of the Undine was the one point 
upon which Jack, with the assistance of his 
Rrandfather, had carried the day against his 
mother. The boat was long and narrow in the 
beam, and carried sail enough for two. She also 
had an uncomfortable trick of 
capsizing when the wind was 
fresh ; but this was not so much 
the boat's fault as Jack's, for 
he insisted upon keeping up all 











A Bad Beginning. 


soul, but he admired her, for she knew all about | the old Colonel would shout at Jack : “Upon my 


sail until the very last minute. 

Mrs. Randolph was a brave 
woman, but she never saw Jack 
put off in the Undine, with the 
big sail almost lying in the 
water as the boat careened, that 
she did not utter a prayer, 

But the old Colonel said, “By 
George, madam, the boy sha’n't 
be a molly-coddle; and if the 
boat turns over, why, let him 
crawl out on the bottom, to be 
sure!"" 

Crawling out on the bottom 
was an accomplishment that 
Jack excelled in; but neverthe- 
less it was rather a risky busi- 
ness. 

So, on a‘particular September 
day, with a fresh breeze from 
the southwest, as Mrs. Ran- 
dolph saw him lying down in 
the stern of the boat with the 
tiller in his hand, and the big 
sail swiftly drawing the little 
shell down the river, she felt a 
sinking at the heart. 

But Jack sailed down gaily 
enough, until he got to Lone 
Point. The sun was shining 
brightly; but just ahead of 
him, on the broad bay, was a 
shadow moving fast across the 
green water, and turning it 
black as it ruffled the waves. 

“That's @ squall,” thonght 
Jack. But as usual, he concluded that it was 


not time yet to take down the sail. 
Just as he had reached this opinion, the squall 


had been of the Colonel’s own age. 

Colonel Randolph had been in the army, and 
was disposed to keep everything under martial 
law. So was Uncle Josh, who had been Colonel 
Randolph’s body servant for more than forty 
years—a venerable black man, who was contin- 
ually preaching to Jack. 

“Boys wa'n't troublesome an’ tormentin’ befo' 
de wah, like dey is now,” he would say. ‘“Yo' 
pa, he shoes allers shine like de sun, an’ he was 
jes’ as nice as any young lady in he ways.” 

Jack thought the boys before the war must 
have been rather a queer lot, judging from Uncle | 
Josh’s highly colored account; but when he 
asked -his mother about it, Mrs. Randolph 
laughed, and said that she supposed boys were 
always much alike. 

Uncle Josh had been with Colonel Randolph in 
all of his campaigns, and was consequently a 
military critic of the highest acquirements, ac- | 
cording to his own opinion. He had been with | 
“ole marse” through the Mexican War, and tak- 
ing that as a groundwork, he professed to have 
had an active share in the Revolution, as well as 
the War of 1812. 

“Was I in de Resolution? Co'se 1 was in de 
Resolution! "Twan’ so long ago,” he would say, 
Stoutly, to Jack. when that young gentleman 
would start Uncle Josh on his reminiscences. 

“Wa'n't ole marse an’ Gin'ral Washington de 
bes’ o' frien’s? An’ at de battle o’ Yawktown I 
was wid Gin’ral Washington all de time.” 

“But grandfather wasn’t born until after York- 


poetry and history, and could play on the piano | soul, sir, I think you need to be parboiled and 
{and sing beautiful sea-songs and hunting-songs. | sand-papered and hung out to dry before you will 
[She could help Jack out with his Latin and | be fit to appear in the society of Virginia geutle-| struck him. ‘The sail flapped wildly for a moment, 
| French, and in fact knew men, after the way you| and then bent lower and lower toward the water. 
more altogether than the are hugging that dog!" | Suddenly, the boat gave a lurch, and Jack, fol- 
schoolmaster. Tony Scaife, in the | lowing his usual tactics, clung to the mast, and 
Mere boyish restless- shabby cottage at Lone| soon found himself drenched to the bone, but 
jness and perversity on Point, bad more liberty | clinging to the bottom of the boat, which was 
| Jack’s part never disturb- than Jack had in the big | driving on the sandy shore. ‘ 
ed her; but the old Col- house at Marrowbone.| Tony Scaife, who had just come in from looking 
onel, at Jack’s noisy The Scaifes were stran- at his nets, was standing in the water, with his 
times, would roar: gers from a strange land, | trousers rolled up, as the boat drifted his * Fs 
“By George, sir, Ithink and when the widow and | He waded out as far as he could. ‘The long tiller 
you are better fitted to be her boy came there, and | rope floated toward him. Tony caught it, and in 
professional acrobat, or offered to buy the little, two minutes Jack was on shore very wet, but 
aclown in a circus, than point of land from Col- | otherwise all right. 
a Virginia gentleman— onel Randolph, paying| ‘Tony helped him haul the boat up, to take the 
a Randolph of Marrow- part in cash, noone knew | sail out and spread it on the sand to dry, and 
bone!” anything about them, ex- | then the trouble begun. 
Jack did not greatly cept that they came from| “Why didn’t you take your sail down when 
mind this; but upon the New England. you saw the squall coming?” asked Tony. 
few occasions in his life Tony was a fisherman| “Because I wasn't afraid,” answered Jack, 
’ \ in summer, and an oy-_ coolly. 
Se nied tee br beac sterman in winter, and| “That doesn’t mean being afratd,” enid To 
terrifying recollection of but for him the chronic | with equal coolness. _“That's common-sense.’ 
his mother's displeasure. hard times at Lone Point | Jack took fie at this : 
Her punishments com- would have been harder | ‘You had better mind your business, and keep 
manded Jack’s respect, still. Mrs. Scaife, a quiet, a civil tongue in your head,” he snapped. 
becanse he knew how dear gentle woman, kept her “I’m civil enough,” replied Tony, ina sort of 
to her he was, and also poverty and her affairs drawl that infuriated Jack, i mit T thought when 
how dear to her were up- to herself, and Tony, too, I saw you sailing down with that squall jnst 
rightness and integrity. had early learned the les- ' s-humming across the bay, ‘That fellow aint ft to 
The old Colonel, who blustered about and | son of the poor, to suffer and say nothing about it. be trusted in a boat by himeelf! 























| Jack stared at him. No other boy had ever 


town, Uncle Josh." 

“Chile, I'se ol’er den yo’ gran’pa, an‘ I tell 
you I was dar. An’ I fit de Britishers agin in 
1812,—dat was arter de Resolution,—an’ Gineral 
Scott an’ me an’ yo’ gran‘pa fit in de Mexican 
War.” 

Then there was Mam’ Betsy, Uncle Josh's 





wife, who had nursed Jack, and his father before 
him, and was consequently Jack's “mammy,”’ | 


found fault with Jack a dozen times a day, al- 
ways protested vehemently against any punish- 
ment that was visited upon him. 

Jack went to a school which was maintained in 
a fitful and uncertain manner by a schoolmaster 
who had to eke out his living by surveying, and 
who kept the school or not, according to his other 
engagements. But the boys who attended it 
were by no means uncultivated, and the very 





(rr 


There was no old grandfather to preach to him 
what it was to bea Virginia gentleman, and he 
had no time for French or Latin. Nor could his 
mother help him with his schoo! lessons, for he 
had none; but during the long winter evenings 
Tony would sit curled up on the wooden settle by 
the fireplace, where the driftwood burned with 
the blue and yellow lights, and would work man- 
fully at his spelling-book. 








talked to him in that way. He had too good an 
opinion of his ability to take care of himself. 
“Look here!” said Jack after a minute, eying 
Tony very hard. “Aint you a Yankee?” 
“Well, I rather guess 1 am,” said Tony. 
“Then,” said Jack, “you're a rascal, and you 
know it. 
Jack was much larger than Tony, though only 
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a year older, but by the time the words were out 
of his mouth, Tony was upon him. 

Neither wasted any words on the matter, and 
presently they were rolling over ou the sand to- 
gether, fighting desperately. 

‘Tony showed unexpected strength, but Jack 
was too much for him. It took about five minutes 
for Tony to be thoroughly whipped. Then Jack 
let him up. 

But although Tony had been beaten, his spirit 
was unbroken, and he was as plucky in defeat as 
in victory—which, after all, is the only real cour- 
age. 

“Now,” said Jack, breathing very fast and 
folding his arms, “Don’t you dare to speak to me 
or to look at me, you rascal.” 

«['m no rascal,” gasped Tony, looking Jack 
straight in the eye, ‘you're bigger than I am, 
that's all; but if you had been my size, I’d have 
given you the worst whipping you ever had.” 

‘At this Jack jumped at him. But Tony was 
too quick. With a sudden jerk, he laid Jack 
sprawling on the sand, and was well out of the 
way before Jack could get up- 

It was about two o’clock when the Undine was 
tied up at the Marrowbone Wharf. Jack came 
swaggering up to the house to tell his adventures 
to bis mother. 

Mrs. Randolph, sitting on the broad porch, 
where the overhanging branches of the elms and 
big live-oaks made a flickering shade, heard Jack 
through without a word. Then she said, very 
quietly : 

«§o, after the boy had helped you with the 
boat and the sail, you called bin a rascal for tell- 
ing the trath.”” 

“Y-yes'm,” answered Jack, rather surprised at 
the new way his mother put it. 

‘And then you whipped him, although you 
were twice as big as he.”” 

“Yes'm,” again answered Jack in a low voice. 
‘The trae view of his conduct began to dawn upon 
him. > 

“Then,” said Mrs. Randolph, rising, “go up- 
stairs at once, change your clothes, and walk 
down to Lone Point. Ask for Tony, and make 
him the very best apology you can for your un- 
manly conduct. Go into the cottage then, and 
ask his mother’s pardon for fighting on her land; 
and when you come home I shall have something 
further to say to you.” 

Jack looked at his mother in amazement, There 
was no trifling with her; besides, it came home to 
him how mean and tyrannical bs conduct had 
been. 

Without a word he went to his room, and came 
back within ten minates. He went up to his 
mother, looking very pale. 

“Mother,” he said, “you are right. J was the 
rascal, not Tony. I promise you, I'll never, as 
long as I live, do such a thing again.” 

His mother said nothing. She was not often 
displeased with him; but when she was, she did 
not quickly relent. 

Jack set off, with a weight of shame upon his 
heart. Hea Virginia gentleman! He felt like a 
sneak and a coward, and everything else that 
was mean. 

‘When he reached Lone Point he found Tony 
sitting on the little porch, mending his nets, while 
his mother sewed industriously on a ragged sail. 

Tony was very silent. He felt keenly how he 
had been treated, and being a very human sort of 
a boy, he longed to be large enough to fight Jack 
Randolph and whip him. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Scaife, looking up, “here 
comes that Randolph boy now.” 

Jack, with his face deeply flushed, and looking 
down guiltily, was walking up the narrow path to 
the little porch. When he reached the foot of the 
two or three rickety steps, he took off his hat, and 
without knowing it, put on his best manner. 

“How do you do, madam,” he said. “I believe 
you are Mrs. Scaife.”” 

The widow was not often addressed so formally. 
She rose in a quick, embarrassed way. 

“Yes,” she said. “I'm Mrs, Scaife.” 

“And I’m Jack Randolph,” continued Jack, 
still keeping his head uncovered. “I came to ask 
your pardon for fighting on your land to-day. I 
know it was very ungentlemanly, and I feel very 
badly about it, and so does my mother—and I 
hope you'll overlook it.” 

‘The widow glanced toward Tony. He had told 
her about the fight, and she felt sore that this tall, 
stalwart young fellow should have beaten Tony, 
who was so amall for his age. She remained 
silent, while the flush on Jack’s face grew deeper. 

Jack turned to Tony, who had stopped mending 
his nets, and was looking very hard before him. 

“] hardly know what to say to you,” said Jack. 
“You helped me with the boat and the sail, ays 
you didn’t say or do anything, and I'm bigger 
than you, and I behaved like a bully—and a 
coward, and I'm ashamed of myself. 1 came 
here to tell you so, and to ask you to shake 
hands and overlook it, too.” 

A queer look came into Tony’s blue eyes. 

“] don’t think you're a coward. I think you're 
a pretty brave fellow,” he said. Then the two 
boys shook bands. 

The Widow Scaife’s eyes filled with tears. 

“I thought hard of you before you came,"* she 

id, “but now, I think you're a real man, and I 
forgive you. I hope Tony will.” 

“Yes,” said Tony, “and if you'll come down 
here some morning, we'll go fishing together.”” 

The two boys began to talk about fishing then, 
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‘and got on very well. Mrs. Scaife went in the 
house, and brought out a wooden pail of butter 
milk and some crackers, which the boys shared 
quite amicably. 

“Jack went bome, feeling in his heart that he 
and Tony Scaife were friends. 

Mouty Exiiot SEAWELL. 
(To be continued.) 


—or—_— 


BLESSED IN BLESSING. 


ved by thee, shall make thee rich, 
Agog man ved hs: mle on, 
‘Thou shalt thyself be served, by every I 
Of service thou hast rendet Oe hag 


—_———+or_—— 


For the Companion. 
THE BOOM AT BULLIONVILLE. 


‘The town of Bullionville greatly needed a rail- 
road. The richest ore veins of the vicinity had 
all “pinched out,” and it was not profitable to 
work the large quantities of low-grade ore, or 
ship it away without 0 railroad. 

It was not practicable now to work the great 
timber resources of the country without means 
of transportation. Everything in Bullionville 
languished for @ railroad, and at least half the 
buildings in the place bore a sign, “For Sale or 
To Let.” 

The town had a good location at the junction 
of two rivers, and in the centre of a fertile farm- 
ing tract, and the surrounding hills were rich in 
coal, limestone, lead, iron and low-grade silver 
ore. 

The weekly Bullionville Ecko had proclaimed 
these advantages month after month, until their 
reiteration came to be a matter of course, and 
no one paid any attention to them. ‘They helped, 
however, to convince the people that a railroad 
was all that was needed to make the town a 
inetropolis. 

But would the railroad be built? This was the 
question which some of the town people asked 
young Morris when, one day in August, he made 
his customary trip from his camp, a few miles 
down the river, up to the post and telegraph 
offices at Bullionville. 

Morris had been employed as clerk to the con- 
tractors who had built the last stretch of road 
beyond. He was ambitious to complete his edu- 
cation, particularly in geology, which was his 
specialty ; and he had been glad to get this posi- 
tion, as it gave him an opportunity to make 
geologica: researches in a country rich in speci- 
mens. ‘ 

He had answered this question about the rail- 
road to the best of his ability nearly every day 
for a month, but he replied, good-naturedly : 

“] don’t know, gentlemen. Nothing new has 
developed.” 

«You aren’t thinking of moving away tbe out- 
fit, are you?” 

“1 have had no such intention. I will explain 
the whole thing. You know I am merely the clerk 
of the contractors who hope to build the road 
when the time comes. They finished it toa point 
about thirty miles from here last fall, and then 
moved their outfit, stock, tools, tents and all 
down into this valley for the winter. 

“They hoped to get the contract to build the 
remainder of the road in time to begin work last 
spring, but, as you see, were disappointed. I 
report to them frequently, and I have standing 
instructions to keep things ready to begin work 
on short notice. 

“But you see it is all guess-work. The com- 
pany may not intend to build the road at all, or 
it may intend to go along the other side of the 
valley." 

‘About a week afterward a group of men who 
had nothing to do were discussing the great topic 
in the post-office. 

“It rather looks as though we weren't going to 
have a railroad,” said the proprietor of the Met- 
ropolitan Hotel, in a slow, melancholy tone, as if 
each word were forced from him. 

“J don’t give up yet,” said a real estate owner. 
““] believe that party of engineers in camp about 
forty miles down the cafion has some business 
connected with the building of the road, in spite 
of all they say.” 

“It’s about time for that young fellow Morris to 
be up after his mail, isn’t it? Maybe he knows 
something more about it,” said another. 

“He won't be here till late, then,” said the 
ferryman. ‘He got me out of bed to take him 
across the river this morning, and bas gone down 
the other side. You know the bridge down below 
his camp was washed away.” 

“I wonder if he didn’t go to consult those en- 
gineers?”’ said the editor of the Bullionville 
Echo, eagerly. 

“No; he said he was going down to see the 
stock, and to get a fresh saddle pony; but he 
was in a great hurry, and I tell you he looked 
mughtily pleased at some letter he was reading on 
the ferry.” ‘ 

There was a general increase of interest at this 
announcement. 

“1 tell you,” said the real estate owner, “that 
young fellow knows how to take care of himself. 
Like as not he will be the first to get the news, 
and will have half the town bought up before the 
boom begins. But I tell you, he won’t get a foot 
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haven't waited here five years just to be hood- 
winked at the last.” 

«]’ll bet something's up,” said the editor. 
started toward the telegraph office. 

‘The ferryman was right in his surmise that 
Morris was pleased about something. He had 
received a letter which gave him assurance at last 
that he would be able to go East and enter col- 
lege. This was to him the most important event 
that could take place, and it was with a very 
merry heart that he set about making his prepa- 
rations to depart. The opening of the college 
year was near, and as he wished to have a day or 
two in which to complete a collection of geologi- 
cal specimens, he made all haste to get his work 
in shape so that he could spare the time. 

It was almost sunset when be started from the 
herder’s cabin on his return trip, but it was & 
clear, starlight night, and he found the ride en- 
joyable. 


He 


wind the preparations it was necessary to make, 
and the best means of getting his geological 
specimens to the college, where, he felt sure, the 
professors would recognize them as the nucleus 
of 0 very fine collection. 

Before starting out to take his position with the 
railroad contractors, he had left some of his books 
and geological specimens with a friend at Port- 
land. He wished to announce his good luck to 
this friend, and also to get the rest of his speci- 
mens; and as he rode along he framed in his 
mind the telegram which he should send. 

He afterward said that he felt rather piqued to 
find that news of such importance could be com- 
pressed into 50 few words as these: 

“Going to Columbia. Send rest of outfit. 
member Idaho granit 

Even the last three words, he had to acknow- 
ledge, were superfluous, as he know that bis 
friend would never consider his ‘outfit’? com- 
plete without those interesting granite specimens; 
but he thought he might as well make the message 
ten words long, since it did not cost any more. 

Tt was nearly ten o’clock when he reached Bul- 
lionville. Dismounting before the telegraph 
office, he was chagrined to find that it had been 
closed almost an hour. He had forgotten that 
the office was closed at nine o'clock. 

He made some inquiries for the operator, but 
could not find him. Having already taken so 
much trouble in the matter, and having so little 
time for his preparations, be resolved to ride up 
the line five miles to Whitewater, where he knew 
the operator slept in the office, and would get up, 
if need be, to send a telegram. 

He had no notion what an excitement his con- 
duct had caused in Bullionville. Groups of men 
began to gather upon the street corners, and the 
story was rapidly told that the contractors’ agent 
bad just come up from the engineer's camp with 
some very important news, and that he had ridden 
all the way up to Whitewater to save a few hours’ 
delay. 

Morris found the operator still up when he 
reached Whitewater. Taking » blank, he pro- 
ceeded to write out his message. 

‘The worn-out pen furnished for the public con- 
venience made a bad blot upon the first blank. 
Crumpling it, he tossed it out of the window, and 
took another. 

‘Aman standing in the shadow of the building 
reached out and picked it up. It was the enter- 
prising editor of the Echo, who was on his track 

‘As Morris galloped back through Bullionville, 
an acquaintance, whom Morris was surprised to 
see up 60 late, stepped out and hailed him. 

“We hear you're going to move at last,” said 
the man. 

Morris was too weary to be pleased at their 
interest in his college prospects. 

“Yes,” he said, shortly, “I’m going to Colum- 
bia this year.” 

«How are yon going ?”” was the next question. 

“Why, by rail, of course!” Morris said. 

scokamtia is pretty near the salt water, aint 
it?” 

“Salt water? Well, within two or three miles, 
1 guess.”” 

He was tired and in no mood for further talk, 
so he rode away. 

“Boys,” said the questioner, triumphantly, to 
a group at the hotel, “I guess none of you will 
dispute that the road is going to be built now.” 

Before morning the report had gone through 
the town that the road was to be pushed west- 
ward at once through Bullionville to the mouth 
of the Columbia River. Morris had said so. 

If Morris had made his accustomed visit to the 
town next day, instead of going down the river 
in quest of geological specimens, he would have 
hardly known Bullionville. Activity and excite- 
ment had taken the place of listlessness. Men 
were busy staking out lots, and others were buy- 
ing and selling real estate in the stores and on the 
corners. Lumber, brick and building-stone had 
advanced fifty per cent. in price, while the wages 
of mechanics had increased threefold. 

Improvised real estate offices had been opened 
in a dozen places, and were doing a thriving busi- 
ness—though not, it must be admitted, a cash 
business, for money was as scarce in the town as 
ever. 

So much bartering and swapping went on that 
an Echo extra estimated that on that day “over 
sixty thousand dollars’ worth of Bullionville prop- 
erty had changed hands.”’ 


Re- 











of my land unless he pays a boom price for it. I 


Meanwhile, the cause of all this excitement was 


‘As he rode along the river, he ran over in his | P' 
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collecting specimens, and making notes of the 
yarious geological strata fifteen miles away. 
‘About noon he went in search of a feed of oats 
for his horse, and had to call at several ranches 
before he obtained it. 

Soon after this he met the stage-coach, coming 
up, and a8 usual without passengers. 

«Prospecting ?” asked the driver. 

Yes,” said Morris, “I find wonderfully rich 
ground in this valley.” 

He was speaking geologically, for he had picked 
up the tooth of an extinct animal that very day. 

«That's what I've been preaching for nigh onto 
seven years,” said the driver, and went on. 

In the Echo extra appeared the following par- 
agraph: 


Full particulars regarding the new development 
fn railroad circles are not at this writing obtain. 
able, inasmuch as the contractor's agent is at pres. 
Smt down the river looking over the work, and 
buying up the grain in that neighborhood. To 

evsons who have me’ him, however, he has ex. 
Preseed himself in glowing terms. 


From that time the “boom” proceeded without 
much restraint. No rumor was too wild to be 
credited. Reports were rife that immense rail- 
road buildings would be located in the town, that 
numerous syndicates were endeavoring to get 
possession of land, that manufactories would soon 
be started. All these reports seemed to start from 
nowhere, and yet to go everywhere. 

It was after sundown when Morris rode up to 
the town. He saw at once from the air of haste 
and importance which dominated the crowds on 
the streets, that something important must have 
taken place. He began to make inquiries, but 
every one seemed too busy to notice him—even 
long enough to ask the usual questions about the 
road. 

But presently a copy of the Echo extra gave 
him an inkling of what had taken place. The 
people had deceived themselves. He must unde- 
ceive them with as little shock to their new-found 
prosperity as possible. 

After ascertaining that no message or telegram 
had really arrived for him, he went to the office 
of the Echo. He found the editor busy upon an 
article entitled, ‘The Future Metropolis.” 

“Come in! glad to see you!” said the editor, 
looking up from his work. “But you must excuse 
me if I don’t talk much. You see we are desper- 
ately busy.” 

«Mr, Bastian,” said Morris, earnestly, “it is all 
a mistake about this railroad—a very unfortunate 
mistake, and I came to request you to help me 
correct it. There is no news about the road.”” 

“Indeed,” said the editor, incredulously. 

«] tell you it is not true. There is no more 
reason now to suppose that the road is going to be 
built, than there was a week ago. You people 
had no reason to interpret my actions as you have 
done.”” 

‘The editor gazed steadily at Morris for about a 
minute. 

“My dear boy,” he said, slowly, “perhaps we 
know more than you think abont your recent 
doings. What about taking out Idaho granite, 
and going to the coast by rail? I can readily see 
how it might have been to the advantage of your 
employers if the announcement had been deferred, 
but they should have thought of that before. If 
you have made a false move, it's too late now to 
withdraw it. No, sir; I know my duty to the 
public too well; and I haven’t any more time to 
discuss the subject.” 

Morris felt himself completely crushed. 

«“] suppose,” he said, ‘that I can publish a card 
over my signature ?”” 

“Every inch of advertising space is engaged 
for over two weeks in advance,” said the editor. 

“But, Mr. Bastian,” Morris persisted, ‘do you 
intend to go on deceiving these people ?”” 

“] mean to continue telling the plain truth. If 
you are prepared to make an affidavit that your 
former statements were incorrect, I will publish 
it. Otherwise—good evening.” 

Morris rushed indignantly out of the office, and 
the editor proceeded with the writing of an article 
which began thus: 

New York has its Brooklyn, St. Paul has its 
Minneapolis, Salt Lake has its Ogden; but Bullion 
ville has no adjacent rival to break the circuit of 
its commercial empire. 

Morris did what he could to explain the state 
of affairs to the citizens. But they would not 
listen. 

People accosted him on all sorts of subjects 
connected with the railroad. Grain speculators 
wished to contract to furnish quantities of grain 
to bis employers, merchants offered him supplies, 
and brokers sounded him on the land question. 
‘When he denied having any use for their com- 
modities, they said knowingly : 

“Oh, that’s all right! but as soon as you are 
ready to ‘spring it,’ give us a chance.” 

Even the children stopped him to tell of some 
long-cherished object that they were going to 
carry out, “now that the railroad was coming.” 

‘The citizens showed remarkable method and 
energy. A Board of Trade was organized, and 
tents and other temporary quarters provided for 
the influx of immigrants that must soon begin. 
Committees were appointed to inquire into im- 
proved means of drainage and water supply. 

The Mayor issued a proc.amation, calling upon 
the citizens to “use every effort for the main- 
tenance of law and order, and to support the 
dignity of the city in the trying position which 





the enlarged relations must entail.”* 
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Three religious denominations matured long 
dormant plans for the erection of churches. 

The *boom" had gone quite beyond the power 
of one young man to check. 

Meanwhile, a report of the unwonted activity 
at Bullionville became a subject of discussion in 
the office of great railway company in the East. 

“It must be that the other company has given 
the word to put its line through,” said a director. 

“I think we have the best of evidence to the 
contrary,” said the secretary. “It has done uo 
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| boards upon them to form the bottom and the 
j ends. 
| Some of the boards were thicker than others, 
and some wero warped. In sawing them tw the 
required length, he was unable to cut them either 
square across or at the angle to fit the sides of the 
boat. Some of the nails were so large as to split 
the ends of the boards. 

However, he did not see the defects, and as the 
form of the boat grew his interest in it increased, 
till his blood bounded through his veins. 








@ mental fog that had shut him in; how 
at first ignorant, but not awkward, abont the 
deck; how he was kicked and cuffed for his igno- 
mance by the mate of the schooner; how he was 
never kicked or cuffed twice for the same mis- 
take, because he never needed to be told a thing 
more than once; and how he very soon won the 
approval of even the men in the forecastle by his 
eagerness to learn and to do everything that was 
to be learned and done about the little vessel, 
need not be told. 





he was ' told to put the 
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wheel hard a-port, aud hard a-port 








it must go. 

As he worked at the spokes, there was a shout 
and a commotion on the deck of the steamer that 
was answered by the yells of the schooner's crew, 
and then with an awful crash the steamer struck 
the schooner. Bill was thrown across the deck by 
the whirling of the wheel. 

For a moment the schooner heeled to port until 
her rail was out of sight. The deck-load of 
Inmber slid off into the water, carrying all the 


more than survey the route, just as we have done.” 

“Be that as it may,” said the president of tho 
corporation, ‘I think we had better tap that Bul- 
lionville country at once. It isa rich section, and 
a town with so much faith in itself is sure to 
become an important distributing centre."” 

A similar discussion must have taken place at 
the office of the rival system, for when Morris 
reached New York he had positive information, 
this time, that each company was trying to out- 
strip the other in the construction of its line, and 
that Bullionville was really “booming.”” 

It is an important city now. It was only the 
other day that the Daily Ecko contained some 
reminiscences of a well-known geologist who was 
@ contractor's clerk in the town in its early days; 
and the chief item among the whole was one 
which told how the editor obtained confirmation 
of some railroad news of vital importance to the 
town by reading a blotted copy of an important 
telegram which the young man had carelessly 
tossed away. Warren L. Warttis. 


——_+e-____ 


His awakening was rude, but unusual in the 
Tespect that he did not feel the whip that his 
father had used to bring it about. As he was 
| fitting the last board in its place, ke glanced up 
j and saw both his father and mother standing 
near by, and looking at him. The tears were in 
his mother's eyes, while his father's face was 
twitching as if he, too, were affected by some 
strong emotion. 

Bill simply put down the axe with which ho 
was about to drivea nail, and turning his head 
|in his dull, heavy way toward the lake, which 
could be seen through the open doors of the barn, 
gazed silently over the water. 

No wonder the mother cried, and the lines in 

the father's face worked nervously. The father 
was now quite sure that his oldest boy was really 
& fool, and the mother, whose heart was tortured 
| because of her boy's trouble, could find no words 
: OF arguments to alter that conclusion. 
As the buy dropped the axe, the father said, 
| sternly, “Go into the house—no, stay where you 
are! Mother, go and tell Captain Lanphere to 
come here, where be can see that thing. What- 
ever made him think our Bill could be a sailor, 
or anything else, is more than I know.” 

The boy flushed violently, and began to stam- 
mer, “Don't, father! Please let me go in —" 

Then he stopped. He had been proud of his 
boat, but now that Captain Jerry Lanphere, who 
lived up the road and commanded a schooner 
that sailed on the lakes,—a real schooner, as the 
boy had said to himself,—now that Captain Lan- 
phere was to see it, the ill-shapen model, the 


By the time the Belle Queen had sailed through 
the rivers and was fairly afloat on Lake Huron, 
Bill Gates was able to do 
handy work on mainsail 
and topsail, and was even 
made to take his turn at the 
wheel in ordinary weather. 

For twelve months there- 
after Bill never left tho 
schooner. He was invited 
to go up to Sheridan once, 
when the Belle Queen was 
in Buffalo and Captain 
Lanphere was going; but 
something, he could not have 
told what, held the boy back. 
Yet during all these months 
there was not a day when he 
was not homesick, and half- 
ready to cry from a desire to 
see his mother and the 
weather - beaten old farm- 
house, with its back yard 
Tunning down to the pebbly beach of the Lake. 

Bill had gone away from home leaving behind 
neighbors, and his own father, who believed that 
he was not bright mentally. Now he would not 
go back until he had in some way shown himself 
a sailor, or had at least finished out the season 
“man fashion.” 

The opportunity to show his qualities as a sea- 
man came unexpectedly. 

It was during the last week in October. The 
Belle Queen had cleared the Detroit River, bound 
for Bnffalo after a very successful trip to Saginaw 
for lumber, and was again in the familiar waters 
of Lake Erie. 

Here she hauled to the wind until 
well past Point Pelee, and then, as 
the wind canted to the cast, stood 


men with it. The schooner, eased of the pressure 
of the helm and this weight, forged ahead, and 











the steamer swept past, and was lost to sight in 
the thickening fog. 
It was all over in a minute, but when Bill had 
picked himself up from the deck there was not a 
glimmer of the steamship or the deck-load of 
Inmber to be seen, though the shouts of the 
Schooner’s crew clinging to the floating planks 
could be heard plainly. 
The first thought of the boy was of the effect of 
the collision on the schooner, and he ran to the 
broken rail to starboard, and gazed over the side. 
Tt was so dark that he could see little, yet it seemed 
| to him that she had received no more than a glanc- 
| ing blow, from the bluff of the steamer’s bow. It 

had “made basket-work,”’ to use the sailor phrase, 
| of the schooner's counter, but so far as he could 
' seo there was no very large ole that reached down 
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BILL GATES AND THE SCHOONER 
“BELLE QUEEN.” 


On the Lake road in the town of Sheridan 
stands @ weather-beaten old {arm-house that be- 
longs to Captain William H. Gates. Captain 
Gates is one of the prominent men of the town, | 
prominent in that he has several times served his | 
fellow-citizens in public offices, is possessed of ' ends 
many acres of Chautauqua County 
soil, and owns stock in various sorts 
of lake craft. 

Though eminent now, time was 





| cracks between the bottom boards, the hacked 
of these boards, the utter absurdity of the 





when Captain William H. Gates was 
simply Bill Gates, and much to the 
humiliation of his relatives, was 
said to be the most stupid, and at 
the same time the shyest and most 
awkward boy in the whole town. 

That he was eventually enabled 
to demonstrate that he was a lad of 
unusual abilities was due to the 
fact, as not unfrequently happens 
with such boys, that a neighbor, 
instead of his own parents, discov- 
ered the natural bent of his mind. 

Bill was the oldest of several children. As 
soon as he was large enough he was set at work 
about the farm and garden; but somehow he 
never did his work welt. If he had the onion 
or the beet-bed to weed, he pulled up or trod 
down so many of the vegetables as to excite his 
father's anger, and often bring about his own 
punishment. 

Besides, when set at the work, sooner or later 
he would stop and gaze off over the waters of 
Lake Erie; then down would drop the hoe, and 
away he would go, dragging his feet over the 
Sround as if they were lead, until the brook or 
the lake was reached. 

Then he would squat on his heels and throw 
pebbles or bits of dirt into the water, or set sticks 
afloat upon it. The fact that his father might be 
at work near by, and was sure to resent this idle- 
ness, did not make the slightest difference. 

Atthe school which he attended regularly when 
it was in session he did but little better than in 
the field, save only in two studies. He was a 
good pupil in arithmetic, and could commonly 
tell more about what was in the geography than 
his teachers could. In all other studies he was a | 
failure. 

There was a self-appointed task that he never 
wearied of, and that was whittling toy boats. 
‘The number of ill-shaped hulls that wore launched 
on lake and brook it would be impossible to 
enumerate. To call them ill-shaped does not 
convey a good idea of what they were like. His 
conceptions of what a ship was like under water 
were very vague. 

Nevertheless, when he was sixteen years old 
Bill determined to build a row-boat. He said 
nothing about his intention to his parents. He 
occupied such hours as he could get when not at 
his work in walking up and down the beach, 
searching for boards to use in making the boat, 
while every stray nail and screw that he picked 
up Was secreted in a corner of a manger in the 
barn. 

Atlast on a rainy day, having obtained enough 
boards to build three row-boats, if the boards had 
been of the right sort, he took the old buck-saw, 
the axe, and is knife to the barn, and began 
work. 

The model chosen was that of a scow, but one 
considerably narrower at what he intended should 
be the bow than at the other end. He had two 
planks suitable for the side wails, and having cut 
the ends somewhat into the shape of a sled- 








craft by way of comparison was very apparent 
to the poor lad. 

But the father was inflexible, and the boy, in 
hopeless misery, stopped talking. 

After a brief time Captain Lanphere entered 
the barn. 

“Hello, Bill! 
tain. 

Bill turned around with a shamefaced smile, 
and said: 

“Ye-es, sir.” 

“Been building a boat, eh ?”” 

The boy’s face flamed up, but he turned away 
his head without a word. 

“Why,” continued the captain, in a burly 
voice, ‘you needn't act like a school-girl over the 
thing! 'Tisn’t much of a boat, but you tried to 
make one, didn’t you? Why, my wife was tell- 
ing me this morning about your whittling at 
boats all the time. She said you were counted 
just as much of a fool as ever, too. 

“Somehow I'd never heard about the boats. 
When she said you were always making thei, 
spite of the whippings your father gave you, I 
told her you weren't so much of a fool as folks 
thought. I used to make boats myself, and got 
whipped for it, too. How'd you like to go sail- 
ing?" 

‘Go sailing! The boy could not fora time be- 
lieve he heard aright. Ever since he could 
remember anything he had dreamed about going 
on the lakes as a sailor. Not that he had ever 
really thought he could go; it would have been 
the height of presumption in him, after what 
every one had said to hin about being a fool, to 
think it possible that he could do the work of a 
sailor. 

But now here was Captain Jerry Lanphere, the 
real master of a real schooner, asking him how 
he would like to go sailing! 

Next morning Captain Jerry’s hired man drove 
the Captain and Bill to Dunkirk, and by ten 
o'clock Bill was on the deck of the schooner 
Belle Queen, lying at the lumber docks in Buffalo 
Creek. with everything ready to passa line toa 


How are you?” said the cap- 


off still further mto the lake, in- 
tending to come about after a little, 
and go booming on her course to 


Buffalo. 
It was between nine and ten 
o'clock at night when Captain 


Lanphere put her about. ‘The wind | 
meantine had freshened, and the 
air was full of heavy mist which 
drove along in clouds, now thicken- 
ing until nothing could be seen a 
vessel's length away, now thinning 
till the horizon seemed almost a 
mile from the vessel, but never for a moment 
leaving the air clear. 

It was a ‘dirty night,” and the Captain was 
somewhat nervous over it. Finding the rain in- 
creasing, he stepped ito the cabin for his oil- 
skins, leaving the second mate in the starboard 
waist, and Bill at the wheel. 

Hardly had he left the deck when the lookout 
on the forecastle shouted : 

“White light on the starboard bow.” 

“Hard a-starboard,” shouted the second mate. 

“Red light on the starboard bow,” continued 
the lookout, instantly. “Red and green lights 
under white light."" 

“Port! Port 
helm!” 

But it was too late. 

The huge black hulk of a steamer came ont of 
the mist not three lengths away, towering above | 
the little schooner like the shadow of death. The 
second mate had made a mistake, and the Belle 
Queen was lying helpless in her path. If the 
steamer had been blowing her whistle, no one on 








Hod the mate. “Port your 





| men. 
| take him off, and leave the schooner to be wrecked 
on the shore. 


| w 
| mind to try. 





the schooner had beard it be.ore she was seen; 





under water. She was sure, in any event, to be a 
long time filling. 

As this came to the boy’s mind, he remembered 
that she was laden with pine lumber, and could 
not sink even if full of water. The idea that this 


| thought suggested set his brain on fire. 


He would stay by the schooner, and sail her 
into Buffalo single-landed. 


He turned hastily to look off astern. He could 


seo the steamer lights faintly. She was coming 


slowly back, and put out boats to pick up the 
She would come to the Belle Queen and 


He thought he could save her, and in his stolid 
+ Without thought of danger, he made up his 





The booms were flying to and fro across the 


| deck, and the wheel was whirling, for the schooner 
was almost up in the wind. 
get away forward, and flatten aft the jib—get it to 
windward if possible. 


No matter. He must 


Tt was a hard pull, but the boy worked with a 


| Will and succeeded. The flat-bottomed little vessel 
| moved like a top to the impulse of the wind. 


Now aft to the wheel, and take a look at the 


compass. 


““Whoop!”" said Bill, now greatly excited. She 


would lay her course already, for the wind was 
still canting to the southward. 
again, and let the jibs down to leeward! 


Away forward 


By the time it was done, and the boy was aft at 


tho wheel again, the fore- and the mainsails were 
drawing, and the Belle Queen, lightened of her 
deck-load, leaped to the impulse of the wind, and 
headed once more for Buffalo. 


Bill turned to look astern. He thought it was 
lucky he was not taken off 
by the steamer, but after a 
little the excitement wore 
off. Then he began to 
realize where he was, and 
what was before him. 

Turning his head once 
more, he gazed into the 
night, where he bad last 
seen the steamer’s lights. 
They had disappeared. He 
began to feel depressed. 
Turning forward, a dash 
of icy spray carried on a 
gust of wind caught him 
full in the face. He cowered 
under the blow. 

Then he thought of the 
wound in the counter. 
Secnring the wheel, he crept 
tothe rail and peered over 


tug that soon came along to tow her into the | but now its hoarse roar only added to the terrors |the side of the schooner. As he did 80, her 
lake. Before twelve o'clock Bill was at last) of the disaster as she bore down on the mfortu- stern rolled low in the trongh of the sea, and the 


afloat on the great fresh-water sea. 


nate craft which she was plainly bound to strike | 


It was late in the month of May, and the BeiZe! on the starboard quarter. 


Queen had made one round trip to Saginaw and | 
back for lumber, and was bound up again on the | deck 


same charter. 


At the first hail Captain Lanphere came on 
He saw the situation at once, and shouted : | 
Every man | 





“Forward, men, for your live 





open seams sank ont of sight under water. The 
schooner was surely filling, he thought. 

‘The wind was increasing slowly. Strained by 
the collision, the vessel inight be torn to pieces by 
the violence of the gale. He might not be able to 


How the boy found himself in a new life; how but Bill clambered over the lumber in @ wild | keep her to her conrse, and she would then drive 





runner, he put them on edge, and began to nail 


he, as it seemed tu him, worked his way through , scramble for safety. As for the boy, he bad been , ashore where he would have no hope. 


(rrr 
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He was alone on a wreck; he had thrown away 
his chance of rescue, DoW he must face the prob- 
ability of an awfal death. 

Bill was only @ boy. He had been half-wild in 
his ambitious enthusiasm, but now the reaction 
had come. 

There were other ills, too, for him to face than 
the fear of deatb. He had gone to the wheel at 
eight o'clock feeling fresh enough, but now he 
was tired from work and excitement. The 
weather hed grown colder. Snow was driving 
along on the wings of the gale where mist had 
been flying before, and the flakes struck his face 
sharply. He was wet to his skin, and his outer 
garments soon were glazed with ice. 

For ten long hours, should the schooner float 
so long, he must stand at that wheel before even 
daylight would come to cheer him. 


How those hours passed he has never beon able, 


to tell. But daylight did come at last. It found 
him almost dead with exhaustion and cold, but 
still standing at the wheel. 

‘Somehow the light revived him, and he realized 
that he was terribly hungry. Securing the wheel, 
he dashed into the galley. There lay a big piece 
of boiled beef and a loaf of bread, with the tea- 
pot still standing where it had been left by the 
cook. Catching up these he ran on deck again, 
and placing them on the top of the cabin, helped 
himself to his food and drink with one hand 
while he steered with the other. 

Nothing revives a tired boy like a hearty meal. 
Bill was soon gazing about more hopefully. He 
noticed then that the wind was aft on the quarter, 
0 he secured the wheel and ran forward to case 
off the sheets. 

This made the schooner jump. Bill could see 
that she had taken in much water, but she was 
still able to make good speed, with that wind to 
drive her. 

‘This set him to speculating as to the where- 
abouts of the schooner. She might even be 
abreast of Long Point, he thought. No land was 
visible, but he was sure she bad bad a fine run, 
and he had held her on ber course. If he were 80 
far along as that, the big elevators of Buffalo 
would loom up through the snow before dark. 

‘That was a cheering thought. It served to help 
him pass the greater part of the day. 

During the afternoon the wind increased, but 
the vessel did not gain in speed. This made him 
anxious about the safety of the masts. But there 
was nothing for him to do but hold on as he was, 
and look and pray for a sight of the Buffalo 
elevators. 

But the night drew on, and no elevators ap- 
peared. The weather was so thick that he could 
not see the land if it had been in sight, and he 
could not tell where he was. He was likely to ran 
ashore at any time. 

He became more depressed than ever. He was 
almost exhausted for want of rest and sleep. 
Could he stand at the wheel another night? 

He thought not. But he could and he would 
stand there till he dropped. Remembering the 
old days when everybody had thought bim a fool, 
he resolved that if ever the vessel was seen by any 
one again, he would be found by the wheel, dead 
or alive. 

Then night fell, and once more he found him- 
self facing the gloom that had filled him with 
terror the night before. He nerved himeelf as 
best he could to stand to his post; but his thoughts 
wandered, and somehow he began to feel as if he 
were suffering less from the pains that had racked 
him during the day. He was even becoming easy 
in mind and body. His thoughts seemed to carry 
him in reality to the place to which they wandered. 

But just as be began to feel delighted with this, 
he realized that these feelings were due to’the in- 
fluence of # sleep that could end only in death. 
By a mighty effort he would rouse himself, only 
to doze away again a few minutes later. 

Men on shipboard sometimes fall asleep stand- 
ing, and in the face of danger. The lad was doing 
worse than that, for he was suffering from the 
cold as well as from exhaustion. 

How many times he slept and roused bimeelf 
he does not know; but at last he dreamed, as it 
seemed to him, that the rest of the crew of the 
Belle Queen were once more on board, that they 
had just tacked the schooner and were heading 
away for Buffalo, and that a big steamer was bear- 
ing down on them as the one had done the night 
before, except that now her lights were flashing 
up in brilliant red flames at intervals, only to die 
out and disappear at times. 

‘There she was, on the weather bow, drawing 
nearer with every swell, while he stood unable to 
turn the wheel or do anything toavoid the impend- 
ing collision. The Captain and the mates yelled 
at him to put down the wheel, but though he 
strained every muscle not a turn con!d he make. 
Then, with a blow that knocked him across the 
deck, the steamer struck the schooner, and Bill 
awoke. 

He was certainly lying on the deck, but not as 
the result of a collision. He had fallen down from 
sheer exhaustion. With his teeth chattering with 
terror—for he realized the peril in which he was 
placed by fatigne, and his inability to longer 
resist its influence—he scrambled to his feet. The 
vessel had broached to when he fell, and with a 
hasty motion he put up the wheel. She fell off at 
once, and the next moment Bill had forgotten 
alike his danger and his fatigue. 

One more feature of the dream was real. Not 
only had he been knocked down, but there was 
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the flashing red light fair on the starboard bow. 
Quickly turning his head further to the right, & 
fixed white light was plainly seen through the 
night, while the lights of a tug headed for the 
schooner were visible below the big white light. 

Before him was Buffalo harbor and safety and 
rest. 

He had saved the Belle Queen. And now the 
lad who had been called themost stupid boy in 
Sheridan was received when he went asbore a5 & 
hero. In great danger he had shown remarkable 
presence of mind, and ander the most trying cir- 
cumstances bad exhibited unusual seamanship, 
bravery and skill. His conduct was commented 
upon and lauded in the newspapers, and every: 
body, both strangers and bis own townsmen alike, 
echoed his praises. 

Bill had found his vocation in life. He wasa 
born seaman, and stupid though he had seemed 
in his youth, bis early and his riper manhood 
showed that the dormant intellect of the boy only 
needed favoring conditions in order to develop 
qualities that would command both admiration 
and respect. Joun R. SPEARS. 





DO TREES FEEL? 


Trees of the forest, and the open field ! 
Have ye no sense of belng ?, rhe alr, 
The pure alr, which I breathe with gladness, pass 
in gushes o'er your delicate lungs, your leaves, 
All unenjoyed ? 
—Bryant. 





For the Companion. 


BROWN BETTY. 


‘As most people know, the chief point of land- 
ing for emigrants coming to this country is now 
New York; but as many people do not know, 
there was once a time, when our grandfathers 
were young, that many emigrant ships discharged 
their living freight at St. John, New Branswick, 
from which point the would-be citizens went 
overland on foot to reach their destination. 

‘Some of them were bound for the city of New 
York, and others for the distant prairies of the 
West; but all travelled, on foot or by such other 
means of conveyance as they could find, through 
the State of Maine. 

‘Across the line into our territory they came in 
straggling parties of from two to several dozen, 
perhaps—men, women and children. 

One party would be made up entirely of a single 
family, each one, except the babies in arms, carry- 
ing @ bundle or pack upon his back, while an- 
other contained several families, probably neigh- 
bors in the and from which they came. 

‘Occasionally a single man or boy would be seen 
pushing on alone, impatient of the slow progress 
of his companions, and eager to be in the midst 
of the new world before him. 

‘All these people ate, drank .and slept by the 
roadside, save when a small party was given a 
dinner by some friendly housewife, or when, as 
more frequently happened, some kindly farmer 
threw open his wide barn doors, and gave per- 
mission to sleep upon his haymows. 

‘About forty miles west of the line between 
Maine and New Brunswick there lived, at the 
time of which I write, a family by the name of 
Gilkey. It consisted of the farmer, his wife, and 
their two boys, called Phil and Teddy, who were 
about fifteen and thirteen years old. 

‘These boys had the usual joys and sorrows that 
come to young people on isolated farms. There 
was rather more joy than sorrow, for there was 
good fishing in the river that owed by the farm 
and partridges in the woods, besides much other 
game. The sheep, the lambs, the calves and 
colts engaged their attention and furnished them 
many companions. 

‘They were especially fond of one young mare. 
She was named Brown Betty, and was a strik- 
ingly beautiful filly, whose coat was like silk in 
texture, and in color a beautiful rich seal brown. 

Brown Betty had a thoroughbred ancestry, 
which she showed in every line and movement of 
her body. Her clean-cut limbs would be able to 
trot a great many rapid and tireless miles when 
their muscles had become hardened to work; she 
was but four years old, and had been used but 
little. 

Her head was a delight to look upon, with its 
evident signs of spirit, intelligence and affection. 

From the day she was born Brown Betty had 
been the boys’ special pet, and between her and 
them had come to be a most perfect understand- 
ing. She would come at the call of either, and 
stretch out her beantiful neck for the apple or 
cake which she was pretty sure to find, either in 
their hands or pockets. 

One evening in early summer, while the boys 
were milking in the yard in front of the barn, 
two men appeared, coming along the road, with 
emigrante’ packs upon their backs—huge bundles 
supported by rough sticks across their shoulders. 

They were unkempt and dirty. The open barn 
doors no doubt suggested to them a hope of a 
night's rest on the hay. 

One of the men approached, and in broken 
English asked Phil for permission to sleep in the 
barn. 

Farmer Gilkey happened to be away from 
home, having been drawn as a juryman to attend 
court at the county-seat, twenty-four miles away, 
where he must remain more than a week. Phil, 





the elder of the boys, seeing no reason why he 
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should go contrary to his father’s usual practice, 
hospitably told the men to go in and help them- 
selves to a bed on the hay. 

Both boys noticed that the men eyed Brown 
Betty sharply as they went through the yard. 
‘The mare always came up into the yard to get 
the nibble of corn or oats which she was sure to 
find awaiting her. 

But admiration for the colt was too common to 
excite any other feeling than one of satisfaction 
in the minds of the boys. 

When their “chores” were done for the night, 
they closed the doors of the barn, leaving the 
emigrants comfortably lodged in the hay, and 
went to bed. No harm had ever come before 
from such hospitality to wayfarers, and they had 
no thought of any now. 

"At about five o'clock the next morning, the 
boys, after lighting the kitchen fire and bringing 
in wood and water for their mother, took the 
pails and went to the barn for the morning milk- 
ing. 

Teddy was ahead, and when he saw that the 
colt was not in the yard, and that the side doors 
opening into the wagon-room were thrown wide 
apart, the truth flashed over his mind. 

“They were thieves, and they have stolen 
Brown Betty and run away with ber!” he 
screamed, dropping his pail and rushing into the 


barn. 

He was followed by Phil, no less excited. The 
wagon, ® harness and the colt were gone, and 
algo the two very disreputable-looking lodgers. 

For a moment the two boys looked at each 
other in blank despair. 

“Run across the bridge, quick, Ted,” Phil 
gasped, “‘and see which road they took! If they 
went round by Shattuck’s Mills, we'll catch ‘em 
yet!”” 

‘The road which came westward from the State 
line ran in @ direction nearly southwest; but 
when it had passed the Gilkeys’ house, it crossed 
the river and followed its western bank about 
twelve miles in a southerly direction. 

But just across the bridge another road ran 
westwardly to the small settlement of Shattuck’s 
Mills, a dozen miles away, and then, curving 
toward the southeast, after a circuit of nearly 
thirty miles, joined the river road ten miles helow 
the bridge. 

Both roads thus led to the same point, but one 
was direct and level, while the other was round- 
about and hilly. 

‘Ted needed no urging. 
of his speed. 

It was easy to trace the wheel-tracks, for no 
other wagon bad passed at that early hour, and 
the ground was wet with dew. 

‘When Ted had crossed the bridge, and had 
come to the point where the road branched, he 
saw ata glance that Brown Betty bad been turned 
into the western road. The thieves had very 
naturally supposed that this was the right way, 
since it ran toward the west, whither they were 
going. 

‘Ted had hardly re-crossed the bridge when he 
saw Phil running toward him with their two 
guns, which he had seized, after telling his 
mother what had happened, and what he was 
going to do. 

Mrs. Gilkey made no objection to their going; 
indeed, in view of what we know of the women 
of that time, it is perfectly plain that if duties at 
home had not prevented, she would have gone 
too. 

“Come on, Ted!” said Phil, rushing down to 
the edge of the river as soon as he had heard 
which way the thieves had gone, and casting off 
the old flat-bottomed boat in which the boys 
paddled up and down. “We haven't got any 
other horse and wagon, and we'll have to row 
down to the place where the roads come together. 
If we can only get there first, we'll have Brown 
Betty back again !”” a 

‘The oars were pulled out from under the bushes, 
and the boys were in and away. 

How many hours had the thieves been gone? 
Might they not have covered almost the whole 
distance already ? No matter; the boys would 
catch them if they could. 

The old boat pulled hard, but the boys bent 
sturdily to the oars. Their arms began to ache 
desperately, but they thought of Brown Betty, 
who so often, just at the speaking of her name, 
came up and stretched out her beautiful neck and 
laid her head over the shoulder of either one of 
i young masters, while her cheek softly touched 

is. 

The boys thought of these things, and the 
thought, though it brought tears to their eyes, 
nerved their arms. 

‘At that moment they knew Brown Betty was 
being cruclly driven at the top of her speed over 
rough roads that hurt her tender feet, up hill and 
down, by brutal men who cared only to save 
themselves some miles of plodding; for these 
men, too, had doubtless thought that they could 
drive rapidly fifty ora hundred miles, then either 
sell or abandon the horse and wagon, and con- 
tinue on foot safe from pursnit. 

Nowadays such a theft would hardly be at- 
tempted ; but at that time there were no telegraph 
wires to cry “Stop thief!”” nor any railroads upon 
which they might be pursued. And in this case 
not even a horse was left behind which could be 
used in a pursuit. 

Over the rough road plunged Brown Betty, 
brutally spurred on by shonts and by the whip, 


He vanished at the top 
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her foaming sides and quivering nostrils showing 
how cruelly the work was telling upon her. 

Down the river ewung the great boat, propelled 
by willing but tired arms. Neither boy bad eaten 
a bite of breakfast, and Teddy was on the point 
of giving out. 

“Pull a little longer, Ted,” cried Phil, increas- 
ing his own efforts, with a choking in his throat. 

Ted thought of the mare, and struggled on 
manfully. 

Within a mile of the end of the journey, as the 
boys redoubled their efforts, thinking they were 
so near the junction of the roads, one of Ted's 
cars caught in the roots of an old stump under 
the water, and snapped in two near the handle. 

Ted took his other oar, and standing in the 
stern, pluckily plied it as. paddle. But they did 
not get on as rapidly as before. 

Presently, working with all their might, they 
swung around the last bend of the river, and saw 
off to the right, upon the crest of @ hill on the 
Shattuck’s Mills road just as it joined the river 
highway, Brown Betty, white with foam, reeling 
and plunging madly down the 

The thieves would get to the joining of the 
roads first, and they would get away! The two 
men were clinging to the sides of the wagon, and 
whipping the half-crazed mare cruelly. 

The boys saw the colt swing into the river road. 
They were too far away to stop ber, and they 
would not have fired at the men, even though 
they were running away with stolen property. 

Believing that the mare was lost to them for- 
ever, they sent after her a wailing, heart-broken 
cry : “Brown Betty! © Brown Betty!” 

Like a flash, the mare wheeled sharply around. 
She had heard the sound of her young masters’ 
voices. 

Cutting a quick circle on the sloping bank, she 
plunged down to the water's edge, and stopped, 
neighing piteously, and looking at the boat. 

‘As Brown Betty whirled around, the two wheels 
of the wagon on the inside of the curve leaped 
into the air, and, turning half over, the vehicle 
came suddenly down upon the hubs of the opposite 
wheels. One of the shafts was drawn tightly 
over the mare’s back, straining her downward, 
but she kept her feet, still whinnying toward the 
boat. 

Meanwhile, the two occupants of the wagon 
were thrown violently to the ground. The head of 
one struck a rock, and he fell senseless. The legs 
of the other were doubled beneath him by the 
wagon, and broken. 

Tho boys, coming up, liberated Brown Betty 
from the shafts, and slowly walked her up and 
down to cool her off. 

‘The two wounded men lay quite helpless, and 
the boys bad no occasion to be in fear of them. 
They felt that Betty best deserved such comfort 
and succor as they could give. 

Half an hour later a slowly moving procession 
advanced up the river road. Teddy was in the 
lead, holding by the bridle Brown Betty, who 
moved as if in pain, the boy now and then giving 
her a loving pat or word. 

‘Next came the stout, old-fashioned wagon, right 
side up now, and apparently uninjured. The 
wagons of those old days were not made to go to 
pieces in any ordinary accident. 

In the vehicle were stretched an unconscious 
man and another no less badly injured. In the 
rear came Phil, pushing the wagon from bebind 
to help the mare. 

Poor tired Betty! Her young masters were 
too inexperienced to know how cruelly she had 
been abused and overtasked, or what effect such 
a strain and shock must have upon her. 

It was her stout ancestry that carried her over 
those last weary ten miles, when more than once 
she tottered on the point of falling, the blood 
slowly trickling from nose and mouth. 

‘At last the little procession turned into the yard 
at home; and then kindnesses were showered on 
the colt in abundant measure. The ridges that 
the whip had left upon her sides were bathed in 
water, and her once glossy coat carefully rubbed 
and covered with a light blanket. 

‘Then she was placed in a stall with great arm- 
fnls of clean straw beneath her feet, and into her 
manger were put the daintiest bites of corn, oats 
and clover that could be found. 

Only then did the boys think of themselves and 
their helpless captives. There were neighbors not 
far away to the eastward. Mrs. Gilkey had gone 
to give the alarm, and by their help the injured 
men were removed from the wagon. 

‘A distant doctor and a deputy sheriff were sent 
for, and their wounds and themselves taken care 
of. The people were much too humane to allow 
these men to suffer unnecessary pain, even though 
they had proved themselves brutal and thievish. 

In due time they were sent to prison, and there 
expiated their serious offence. 

Ted’s breakfast or dinner was a short one. He 
slipped out of his chair, and ran to the barn to 
see Brown Betty 

“Why, Betty!" he cried; “you've lain down 
and gone to sleep without once touching your 
dinner! Poor Betty, you must be awfully tired!" 

He sat down on the clean straw, and throwing 
bis arms around the neck of the prostrate colt, 
laid his head on her brown shoulder. “Awfully 
tired’ himself, he fell fast asleep. 

There they found the two a little later, Teddy's 
tanned face half-covered by a silky mane, and his 
arms tightly clasping poor dead Brown Betty's 
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MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION. 
By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 
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-— Second Paper. 


“A physician's duty Is to cure safely, promptly 
and pleasantly," said Asclepiades. The whole 
duty of a doctor, thus briefly yet comprehensively 
set forth by Cicero's famous medical friend, pre- 
supposes not only a certain amount of acquired 
learning within the reach of every industrious 
and persevering student, but also some qualities 
which, like the poetical faculty, are born with a 
man, and cannot be made. 

Parents, before deciding to send a son into the 
medical profession, should carefully consider 
whether he possesses the qualities necessary to 
the making of a successful doctor, and when I 
speak of success, be it understood that I refer to 
the art of healing, and not to that of obtaining 
wealth and reputation. 

If a boy, when questioned as to his views of a 
profession, replies, like Tom May in the “Daisy 
Chain,” “I should like to be a doctor if it were 
not for the horrid sick people,” a father may 
safely conclude that his son might have a turn 
for scientific Investigation, but that he would not 
make a good practical physician. The true test 
of the doctor is to cure disease, ® fact that Is 
likely to be overlooked by men of a highly scien- 
tific tendency of mind. 

Robert Boyle keenly noted this great error into 
which learned physicians of all times are likely 
to fall, and combated it strenuously in his works. 

“I cannot forbear to wish,” he says in one 
place, “that divers learned physicians were more 
concerned than they seem to be to advance the 
curative part of their profession. . . . I had mach 
rather that the physician of any friend of mine 
should keep his patient by powerful medicines 
from dying, than tell me punctually when he 
shall die, or show me why it may be supposed he 
lived no longer.”” 

One of your own great writers, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, bas said in ‘The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table,” ‘Science fs a first-rate piece of 
furniture for a man’s upper chamber, if be has 
common-sense on the ground floor. But if aman 
hasn't got plenty of common-sense, the more 
science he has the worse for his patient. 

“Each patient's disease has features of its own; 
there never was and never will be another case In 
all respects exactly like it. If a doctor bas sci- 
ence without common-sense, he treats a fever, but 
not this man’s fever. If he has common-sense 
without science, be treats this man’s fever with- 
out knowing the general laws that govern all 
fevers and all vital movements. .... The men 
that have science only, begin too far back, and 
before they get as far as the case in hand, the pa- 
tient has very likely gone to visit his deceased 
relatives."” 

Knowledge, then, is not everything. But the 
other necessary qualifications are not rare, and 
where they exist, they may be improved by culti- 
vation. 

The medical practitioner ought to possess the 
faculty of observation in the highest degree. He 
should be capable of reasoning accurately on or- 
dinary concrete subjects, and be should have a 
good memory. Physically it is very desirable 
that he should be endowed with a good constitu- 
tion, and that his manual dexterity should not be 
below the average. 

Armed with these qualifications, moderate suc- 
cess—a livelihood in fact—can generally be at- 
tained; but in order to accomplish great ends 
and to arrive at a distinguished position, ome 
other things are necessary in medicine a in 
everything else. 

First, there 1s necessary the power of dogged 
hard work; secondly, a sympathetic nature, 
which can freely enter into the feelings of other 
people; thirdly, the ability to take advantage of 
that tide which, in the affairs of doctors as of 
other men, if ‘taken at the flood leads on to for- 
tune.” 

Supposing that a lad is determined to venture 
on the treacherous sea of medical practice. How 
1s he to steer his course for the haven of success ? 

If the lives of distinguished doctors are studied 
with attention, it will be found that one feature is 
common to them all. By whatever way success 
has been reached at last, they have all worked 
resolutely and unremittingly during their early 
years. 

John Hunter is the only apparent exception to 
this rule. It is true that he wasted a good deal 
of time in his youth, and was never able in after 
life to make up for his want of what was in his 
day called “polite learning; but from the time 
his brother William took him in hand, and gave 
him an arm to dissect, till his death in the Board 
Room of St. George’s Hospital, his life was one 
of constant work. 
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Ricord, who had w teach English fora living 
while studying medicine, by persevering efforts 
reduced his allowance of sleep to five hours out of 
the twenty-four. 

Nélaton was accustomed to read lying on a 
narrow board placed between two chairs. When 
drowsiness overtook him, he fell off his volantary 
plank bed, and awoke to fresh struggles with his 
task. 

Valpeau, who was the son of a farrier, and 
whose early education had been entirely neglected, 
had to study his own language besides Latin, 
Greek, history, geography, physics, chemistry, | 
botany and other preliminary subjects during his 
first year of medical study, and successfully 
passed examinations in them all. 

A still more marvellous feat 1s recorded of a 
young Japanese student, whose name I have un- 
fortunately forgotten. He entered the University 
of Berlin some years ago as a medical student, 
being then entirely iguorant of German, as well 
asof science; yet in three months 
he passed an examination con- 
ducted in German, and including 
several branches of the medical 
curriculum. 

It tg needless to multiply tn- 
stances, for, however easily the 
physician or surgeon in after 
life may seem to earn his fee, his 
success is the result of extremely 
hard work in his youth. 

With regard to the second 
qualification, the sympathetic 
nature, some one may say that 
one cannot sympathize with 
every stranger that comes to him 
for advice. Nevertheless, that 
stranger expects syinpathy as 
well as advice, and if he does 
not get it, his faith in the doctor 
is considerably diminished, and 
falth 1s, in many instances, a 
factor that must be reckoned 
with In the working of a cure. 

Dean Mansel once sald: «Affection ts part of 
insight; it is wanted for gaining due acquaintance 
with the facts of the case.” If we substitute for 
“affection” the word “sympathy,” the maxim ap- 
plies to the doctor's position. 

Every doctor who is conscientiously desirous of 
doing his patient good, must enter into that 
patient’s feelings, or he will not attain to a full 
knowledge of bis case, and consequently will not 
be able to afford him all the relief in his power. 
I believe that the best and indeed only valuable 
manner for a doctor is one that impresses the 
patient with the notion that bis adviser takes 
a real interest in him, and is thoroughly in ear- 
nest. 

Next to solid knowledge and skill, which, as I 
bave already pointed out, can only be acquired by 
real work, what is called manner is perhaps the 
most important aid to success. George Eliot was 
evidently of this opinion, for she describes Mr. 
Lydgate, the doctor in ‘‘Middlemarch,” as posses- 
sing “the medical accomplishment of looking 
perfectly grave whatever nonsense was talked to 
him, and his dark, steady eyes gave him impres- 
siveness a6 @ listener... .. He said ‘I think so” 
with an air of so much deference .... . that 
she (Lady Chettam) formed the most cordial 
opinion of bis talents.” 

Sir Astley Cooper, whose manner was singu- 
larly winning, used to say that the brusqueness 
of his great rival, Abernethy, was worth a thou- 
sand poundsa year to him—Sir Astley. Certainly, 
other things being equal, a polished manner and 
some amount of sacrifice to the Graces —the 
“minor morals," as the French well call them— 
will be preferred by most people in a physician to 
uncouthness and rusticity, and an appearance 
suggestive of ‘an abstract idea untidily ex- 
pressed," as was said of a late philosophical 
aurist before he remodelled to some extent his 
mode of life. 

The third important element of success to which 
I have referred, the ability to take advantage of 
circumstances, is closely connected with what I 
have set down as the primarily essential quality 
of a doctor, namely, a capacity for hard work. 
Unless a man is prepared to profit by good for- 
tune when it comes in his way, it is useless to 
him. 

John Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope and Swift, 
who was physician to Queen Anne, is said to have 
owed his first rise in life to having had the luck 
to be passing by when Prince George of Denmark 
met with an accident. It is obvious, however, 











that in such cases fortune only favors the brave; 
or, in other words, those worthy of her benefits. 
Arbuthnot, who was so brilliantly snecessful when 
he had found his true level among the great and 
wise of the world, had utterly failed as a country 
doctor. 

Dr. Messenger Monsey, who was physician to 
Chelsea College, and a noted wit in London soci- 
cty in the last century, was also a struggling 
country doctor until Lord Godolphin, son of 
Queen Anne’s treasurer, was seized with illness 
near the place where he lived. Monsey was called 
in, and his noble patient was so charmed with 
his conversation that he took him to London. 

The whole matter may be summed up in the 
one word: “Work.” To succeed in the medical 
profession, as in every other, a man must be in 
earnest and he must work hard. 

Genius has been said to be nothing more than 
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an infinite capacity for taking pains, 
Ruskin says about artists applies equally well to | 
doctors: “You may have known clever ion who | 
were indolent, but you never knew a great man 


and what | 


who was so; and during such mvestigation as I | 
have been able to give to the lives of the artists 
whose works are in all points noblest, no fact 
ever looms so large upon me—no law remains so 
steadfast in the universality of its application—as 
the fact and law that they are all great worke 
When I hear a young man spoken of as giving 
Promise of high gems, the first question I ask 
about him is always, Does be work 2" 
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RUSTIC FURNITURE. 


It takes a good deal of mechanical skill to con- 
struct rustic furniture and ornaments for the 





house that will prove at once substantial, tasteful 
and cheap. Too often the amateur’s efforts re- 
sult in producing some gimerack or fragile arti- 
cle that is positively ugly, and which has cost far 
more than a much better article can be bought for 
in a store. 

At Twilight Park, a cottage settlement among 
the Catskill Mountains, an unusual degree of 
success has been achieved in making rustic fur- 


nishings and decorations, chiefiy for two reasons: | 


first, because there Is an 
abundance of excellent 
material at hand in the 
shape of birch, wild lau- 
rel and ‘“moose-wood” or 
striped maple in the ad- 
jacent forest, free of cost ; 
and second, because skill- 
ed native American work- 
men can be found ca- 
pable of carrying out de- 
signs with ingenuity and 
“gumption. 

‘As a result, one finds 
there rustic seats that are 
really comfortable, and 
not full of nails and rag- 
ged protuberances, rail- 
ings, archways, stairs, 
fences, sideboards, tables, 
bookcases, umbrella- 
stands, picture - frames, 
etc., that will bear rough 
usage, and that do not 
offend the eye. 

The things chiefly sought in designing these 
articles have been simplicity and strength. Noth- 
ing has been done merely for effect, but always 
with some practical end in view,—to cover some 
bare space, conceal an ugly corner, shut out an 
unpleasant view, or render some practical service. 

Everything is made solid and lasting. When 
a rustic fence is huilt along a dangerous ledge, it 
is made of massive hemlock posts as thick asa 
man’s body, which look and are substantial, and 
convey a comfortable sense of security. 

Second, there is but little ornamentation, and 
no labor is wasted on mere detail. Few objects 
are more truly beautiful than a ship under full 
sail, yet no thought is given, in her construction, 
to anything but utility. The same principle 
applies in other cases, and perfect grace may be 
best secured by perfect adaptability to a practical 
end. 

The interior arrangements of many of the cot- 
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tages at Twilight Park show great variety and 
skill in their design. One very original feature 
is @ table, either oval or circular, made of two 
sections of inch plank, fitted around a massive 
birch post, with its gray bark left untouched, and 
curved brackets below to give additional support. 

The top is painted a rich cherry or mahogany 
color, or it may be covered with some bright-hued 
material which will contrast suitably with the sil- 
very sheen of the birch post. If desired the table 
may be made of native woods, inlaid sv as to 
bring out the lustre and fibre, and the whole 
afterwards varnished. There is no limit to inge- 
nuity In this direction. 

A number of very tasteful and useful side- 
hoards have been constructed of birch or maple, 
by selecting a somewhat thick branch or young 
tree with a natural curve, and sawing it m half, 
lengthwise, so as to give two flat pieces having the 
sane bend. These, when joined together, will 
make a perfect arch. They are nailed to a wall 
and the space between filled with 
shelves of smoothly planed pine, 
painted some bright color, and 
with their edges faced with nar- 
row strips of moose-wood, whose 
smooth green surface makes a 
neat finish and a pretty contrast 
to the other material. 

Such a sideboard serves ad- 
mirably to set off silverware, 
glass and china. Or it may be 
used to hold books, bric-A-brac 
or ornaments of any kind. The 
niche just under the point of in- 
tersection is just the place for a 
piece of pottery. 

In one cottage a rustic bracket 
for books was fashioned of rough 
maple, in triangular shape, and 
hung beside a hall stairway with 
some choicely bound books as 
its sole contents. 

A letter-rack in the Club House 
to receive the daily mail was 
made of moose-wood, purple in some parts and 
snake green in others, with divisions like pigeon- 
holes for each cottager’s correspondence, bearing 
the name of the cottage painted on the panel 
behind. 

An unpretentious yet useful stand for plants, 
with a broad shelf below to hold periodicals and 
newspapers, was improvised from a carpenter's 
bench, faced with split sections of moose-wood 
and twisted laurel. The wild laurel, found in pro- 
fusion in swampy places, 
is, on account of its ex- 
treme lightness, tough- 
ness and flexibility, ad- 
mirably suited for picture- 
frames, brackets and mot- 
toes. It can be fashtoned 
mto the most intricate 
designs, while its russet 
hue makes a pretty con- 
trast when combined with 
other native woods. 

Extra closet room is al- 
ways in demand at sum- 
mer resorts. By nailing 
a rod of any wood across 
the angle of a bedroom 
corner, and hanging cre- 
tonne or plain drilling 
from this support, a shel- 
tered nook will be secured 
for articles of dress, and 
an ugly corner got rid of. 

In one of the log-cabins 
at Twilight Park an ob- 
jectionable corner is thus taken up with a bracket 
and clock-stand made of a huge knotty protu- 
berance sawn from a tree, which has an opening 
just large enough to admit a clock-face. 

‘A usefal and rather sightly hat-rack may be 
made of a spruce or hemlock tree, trimmed so as 
to leave branches about three or four inches long 
at suitable mtervals as pegs to hang hats and gar- 
ments upon. After varnishing, set it in a hall- 
way with the upper end braced to the ceiling. In 
‘one cottage, such a hat-rack was placed in the 
centre of a winding stairway, and reached up- 
ward to the second story ceiling. 

Another very original hat-rack was made of an 
ancient ox-yoke with pegs set in it. 

In one cottage regular bunks were constructed 
like berths on board ship by supporting two bed- 
frames and sets of springs upon birch posts, set 
out about four feet from the wall of the room. 
When curtained with bright-colored Canton flan- 
nel, their use was never suspected, 
and they were very convenient when 
an overflow of guests occurred. 

Window-seats or divans made of 
broad, thick planks well supported, 
and covered with cushions or skins of 
the fox or other wild animal, are 
always an attractive addition to a 
room, especially when there is a pleas- 
ant outlook. To such places children 
bring their dolls and toys and enjoy 
themselves, and even cats and pet 
dogs will be found taking their nuon- 
day siesta there. 

Of course rustic furniture must be 
in keeping with its surroundings. It 
would be wholly out of place in a city 
boudoir or luxurious room; but in 
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a summer cottage at the mountains or hy the sea 
the effect is harmonious, and it lends an additional 
charm to the unconventional out-door life. 

‘A simple cottage with stained fluors, open fire- 
places and a few Turkish rugs, and some unpre- 
fentions ornaments such os have been here de- 
scribed, will be enjoyed, not only on account of 
ats contrast to the luxury of city homes, hut on 





account of their own proper comfort and attrac- | 


tiveness. Cuas. F. WINGATE. 
-—_ + 
For the Companion. 


CHINESE GIRL SLAVES. 


On the border of “Chinatown,” in San Fran- 
cisco, there stands a neat, square frame-house, | 





surrounded by o well-kept garden, which is used 
asa mission home for young Chinese girls of the | 
city, who have been rescued from the peculiar 
formn of child-slavery which prevails among the 
Chinese, or who seek or are given refuge from 
distress and degrading surroundings. 

Tt seems to be a well-established fact that 
young Chinese girls—even girls in their infancy — 
are sometimes bought and sold among the Chi- 
nese of San Francisco; and so remote are those 
people from American customs and influence that 
it ig practically impossible for the laws to prevent 
this practice, or to rescue its victiins, unless spe- 
cific acts of cruelty can be proved. 

In this mission house any wretched or homeless 
Chinese girl can not only find a secure refuge, 
but may learn, at the hands of kind American 
women, how to do many kinds of useful work. 

The inmates learn, moreover, what are rarely 
understood among the Chinese of San Francisco, 
the virtues and benefits of cleanliness, order, fresh 
air and light. 

The girls who have found shelter in this home 
spend much of their time upon embroidery, fancy 
work and sewing, in all of which they show a 
natural facility. They wear the Chinese costume 
and are often found at work on the facings of 
their wood-soled slippers or on their foos, as 
their silk or-cotton trousers are called. 

How completely accustomed the Chinese of 
San Francisco are to the idea of selling their fe- 
male children is illustrated by a story told by a 
young lady who works as missionary among 


servants. ‘They are often, indeed, put to regular 
day labor at an age when a white child might be 
considered too young to send to school. 

‘The young girls in the mission home are @ gen 
te, sweet-voiced little band, and in this respect 


there seems to be a radical difference between | 


them and the Chinese boys at the public school 
provided for them. 

“These boys, it is said, are often very rongh and 
ungentle fellows. ‘The teacher of this school 
says that he has frequent occasion to quell small 
riots ainong them, and that it seems impossible to 
teach them American ideas of good behavior in 
the school-room. 

‘The places in which some of these Chinese 
children dwell, when at home with their parents, 
seem quite uninhabitable. In one two-room 
tenement five women were found living with their 
children, in a space 
not exceeding ten 
by sixteen feet 
square. There were 
two small windows 
in the outer room. 
but no window in 
the sleeping-room. 
In this room bunks 
were built in tiers, 
one above another, 
on both sides of a 
narrow passage- 
way. No light or 
air was admitted 
save by the door, 
and here all five 
families slept. The 
living-room was six 
feet square. 

‘The most wonder- 
ful thing about the 
matter was that the 
children looked well 
and happy. 

Many of the girls 
who are sheltered 
and taught in the 
mission home leave 
it, when their work 
in it is done, to he- 
come the wives of 
respectable Chinese 
merchants, and they carry with them to their 
new homes many American ideas of cleanliness 
and beauty. 





Mane Frances Upton. 
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THE HORSE-CHESTNUT. 


There is no more charming study at this season 
than the buds and branches of our trees. The 
buds contain the plan of the growth of next year, 
and, studying them, we can see the relation of 
the plan laid down in the bud to the whole char- 
acter of the tree. The horse-chestnut is an ex- 
cellent example. 

Open one of the large, scaly buds, or, better 
still, place a branch in water in the house and 
watch the unfolding. 

First the upper scales part a little, showing 
their inner green edges. The scales are varnished 
to keep out the wet, and are very sticky. As the 
leaves within enlarge, the scales are forced apart, 
and we see the little soft things, covered so densely 
with wool to protect them from the cold that we 
can hardly see that they are leaves. 

Each leaflet is folded on its midrib, the halves 
closely pressed together so that it is difficult to 
separate them, and the leaflets are laid side by 
side, like the sticks of a fan. There are generally 
seven leaflets in each leaf. 

Tf we are studying a large, terminal bud, we 
find the conical flower-cluster in the centre. 





them, and who is held in great esteem by them. 
Among this young lady's 
Chinese friends was a 
woman who sought to 
provide for herself and 
her four little children by 
binding slippers for a 
Chinese factory. 

Her husband smoked 
opium constantly and 
gave her no assistance. 
They lived in a damp 
basement, and had not 
sufficient food. . 

The young missionary 
not only carried food to 
this family, but spent 
much time in instructing one of the children, a 
girl six years old, in English, in order that she 
might be better able to earn money and help her 
mother. The child fell ill, and the missionary 
went often to take her nourishing food. During 
one of these visit$, the mother made her this 
proposition : 

“Miss Emma, you buy baby. I no feed him, 
baby all so hungly. You buy baby—I got sell 
him!" 

“lim” was a baby girl. As the mother knew, 
the child had already a small market value with 
some speculator, because, when she grew older, 
she could be sold for a considerable sum. 

The Chinese girl slaves are gencrally purchased 
by the speculators when they are under twelve 
years of age, and are afterward sold as wives or 





But how shall we define a bud? “A bud is the 
promise of a branch.” If 
we watch its growth, we 
shall see the joints of stem 
between the leaves lengthen 
and grow woody. Every- 
thing which the borse-chest- 
nut branch holds exists, un- 
developed. in the bud. 

If we look carefully at a 
twig, we shall see three kinds 
of markings. There are sets 
of rings at unequal distances 
on the stem (a), large, tri- 
angular scars in opposite 
pairs (b), anda round, rough 
scar wherever each branch 
forks, or turns aside (c). These markings must 
necessarily correspond with something in the 
bud, for the branch is only a developed bud, or 
series of buds. 

Look at the one that is bursting, and you will 
see that, while the stem bearing the leaves is 
pushing upward, the senles remam behind. Pull 
off these scales, and marks are left exactly like 
the rings on the branch. These rings are, in 
fact, bud-scale scars, and as cach bud holds a 
year’s growth, the number of rings on the branch 
tells its age. 

Next we notice that the leaves are in opposite 
pairs on the sides of the stem, and so are the 
large triangular scars on the branch. These are 


Finally we look at the round sear in a fork, 
and see that it onds the year's growth. and is | 
directly on the top of the stem. ‘This 1s the posi- 
tion of the flower-cluster in the bud, and this 
round scar is where the flower-cluster fell off 
last antimn. 
| Sometimes one of these round scars is appar- 
ently on the side of the branch, Int if we look 
carefully, we shall always find a ring, showing 
the beginning of another year’s growth directly 
above it. 

‘There are two places for buds 
tu appear—at the end of the 
stem, and in the inner angle 
which o leaf makes with the 
branch. This is the axil of 
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the leaf, and these are called yr. mh 
axillary buds. ae 
‘When the flower-cluster is on By scare leit by te 





the end of the stem, it stops the 
growth of the branch; but the 
branch must be carried on, 
and one of the nearest axillary 
buds develops, or else two of them develop. 
‘When two buds grow & fork is made; when 
only one develops, it soon throws the flower- 
sear upon one side, because it grows 60 rap- 
idly and strongly. Even when there 18 & 
fork, one of the forking branches usually gets 
the start of its fellow, and grows 80 much faster 
and with so much more vigor, that the other is 
thrown to one side, and looks like a branch of 
the stronger one. 

This constant interruption of the growth of the 
limbs makes them very irregular and crooked, as 
we can see by looking at the tree. In trees where 
the flowers are in the axils of the leaves, the ter- 
minal bud grows every year and the limbs are 
nearly straight, as in the case with the boughs of 
the beech and elm. 

‘There is another peculiarity about the horse- 
chestnut, that it bears so little fine spray, and 
has such thick, rugged branches. This is because 
the strong terminal buds take all the nourish- 
ment, and the little buds on the sides of the stem 
are starved. 

When, however, the flower-cluster comes, one 
or two of them are given a chance, because no 
terminal leaf-bud is formed. There is hardly 
ever any branching in old trees, except when it is 
made in this way by a fork. 

‘The little twigs may grow for years and years 
and be only a few inches long, while their main 
stem has grown many inches every year. 

The axillary buds, or those at the ends of the 
small twigs, do not contain flower-clusters. In 
these there are generally six leaves, while the 
large buds have only four. 

‘The leaf scars have five or seven dots on them, 
which generally answer to the number of leaflets 
in the leaf. These dots are made by the ends of 
woody bundles which make the framework of 
the leaf. 

There is one other kind of marking on the 
horse-chestnut branch. ‘There are little dots scat- 
tered over the bark, which become long and | 
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lated, they straighten themselves and the tree is 
full leaf. 

‘Yhere is no trace now of the wool that covered 
the tender young leaves. It is no longer needed, 
‘and has been cast aside. 

Soon the flowers appear; and then the tree is 
very beautiful. It has been used as a symbol of 
ostentation, hecause while the flowers and leaves 
are so shows, the fruit and timber are worthless. 

But the blossoms are very interesting, especially 

in their fertilization. 

There are two kinds of flowers 
in every cluster, the fertile and 
the sterile. The fertile flowers, 
that is, those that ripen fruit, 
are all near the bottom of the 
spike; yon will always notice 
in a cluster that the nuts are 
near the base. 

The styles of these fertile flowers hang 
ont even before the bud opens, while the 
stamens are still immature. At the same 
time the upper flowers of the cluster have 
matured their stamens, which are of the 
same length as the style of a lower flower. 
In the upper blossoms the pistil is small, 
has only a rudimentary style, and never 
develops any seeds at all. These flowers 
are therefore sterile. Now mark the result. A 
bee, in search of honey, climbs on one of these 
staminate flowers, and thrusts its proboscis into 
the nectar secreted at the base. In so doing, he 
rubs off some pollen upon his body, and then, 
fiying toa lower flower, leaves some of this pollen 
on the style, which is exactly in the same position 
relative to his body as the stamens of the upper 
flowers. 

Some pollen would also probably fall on the 
styles or be carried by the wind, without the 
agency of insects. 

The flowers are rendered attractive to insects 
by the nectar, and by the bright yellow spots ou 
the petals, which change to crimson as they grow 
older. 

Our bees have a very bad habit of crawling 
under the flowers, and sucking the nectar from 
beneath. This is very wrong, for they steal the 
nectar without helping their host in return. I 
have sometimes wondered if it were because it is 
a foreign tree, and the bees had not learned the 
proper way to the nectar. 

‘The nuts of the horse-chestnut are very dear to 
the children, dearer, perhaps, because they are of 
no use but to look at and make baskets of. 

Grown men sometimes carry them in their 
pockets, cherishing a notion that they “keep of 
rheumatism.’’ Sometimes, perhaps, they carry 
the nuts in the pocket from a sort of idle liking 
for their round, polished brown surfaces, even 
when they have no belief in the rheumatism 
cure. 

If we plant a nut we shall be interested to see 
how it grows. The hard white meat that makes the 
bulk of the nut belongs to the thick seed-leaves. 
which are stored full of food. This nourishment 
for the young plant is protected by being made so 








narrow in the older parts. ‘These are the breath- 
ing-pores of the stem 
Every thing 
must breathe oxygen 
from the air, and 

through these little 


living 





holes in the bark the 
stem gets its OXY 
When the bu 
have burst, they 
|grow very rapidly, 
and the tree is quick 
jly in full leaf. When 
the leaves are young 
| they droop as if they 
j were strong 
} enough to hold them- 
jselves up. For this 
position there is a 
reason. If the leaves 
‘were spread out to 
jthe sunlight they 
would evaporate 
water too freely, for 
the cell walls are still 
thin, and the water 
can escape through 
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bitter that even pigs will not eat the nuts. They 
are eo hitter that 
it seems i 
Nature 
needed to enclose 
them m such a 
prickly rind. 

The — botanical 
name of the 
horse-chestnut, 
Esculus, comes 
from a Latin word 
which means eat- 
able. One would 
think it had been 
named in jest; but 
the name really 
comes from anoth- 
er great tree of the 
same family, the 
chestnut, whose 
nuts are eatable. 

The tree is pop- 
ular as a street- 
tree in towns and 
cities on account 
of its profuse blos- 
soming and its 
early coming into 
leaf in the spring. 
Before the sum- 
mer is over, how 


















ever, its leaves often hecome brown and sbrivelled. 


really leaf scars, i 
iy s, and by counting we can tell’ water cannot pass through, except through the| The first leaves of the plantlet are within these 


how many leaves there were in each year. 


them. After the walls have thickened so that the | 


' preathing-holes, where the evaporation is regu- 


thick seed-leaves, and the little stem has & emall 
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pocket of its own in the brown shell. It must 
take a great deal of pressure to break this bard 
shell. ‘The first leaves raise themselves above the 
ground, but the seed-leaves remain buried, and 
nourish the plantiet till it has roots and can get 


its own living. “Jane H. 
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WATCHED BY THE HUNTER. 


Shrewd Is our bird; not easy to outwit him ! 
Sharp {a the outlook of those piu-head ey 
‘SU, be Is mort31, aud a shot may bit bin; 
‘One cannot al Ia bim If he trie 


0. W. Holmes. 
=e 











For the Companion. 


AT A CALIFORNIA SHEEP-RANCH. 


In Three Parts.—Part I. 
A ©Tender-Lung” among the Mountains. 


“Well, young man, you seem to be making your. 
self at home bere! Who are you, anyway, and 
what are you doing here?” 

These gruff words, and the trampling of horse's 
feet, waked me, and through the open door of the 
sback I saw a large, roughly-dressed man, black- 
bearded and sun-burnt, sitting on a powerful roan 
horse, with a Winchester across his saddle, and 
looking in upon me with unpleasant curiosity. 

1 felt sure he was a brigand. 

1 had nothing to do but to get up and go to the 
door. 

The man looked at me closely for a moment, and 
then Inughed. A laugh tells a great deal about a 
man, and his laugh at once led me to change my 
mind concerning him. z 

“Tam a tenderfoot,” said I, “or perhaps a tender. 
lung would hit it better. Three months ago some 
doctors in the Kast gave me my cholee—to die, or 
come out this way and rough It, hunting and fish- 
Ing, for a year or two. I did not want to come, for 
Thad just finished ny atudies and begun the prac. 
tice of lnw; but I decided that this alternative was 
better than the other. Is this your shac 

“That's all right,” sald the Californian. “This 
‘ere hut 18 on my sheep-range, but you're welcome. 
‘Scuse me if I spoke a little rough. Sometimes we 
find land-jumpers up this way. If you're here 
only to fish and hunt, why, stay all summer and 
help yourself.” 

expressed my thanks, and told him that 1 had 
come up over the range on a mule, and finding no 
one fn this shack, had camped in it. 

I'm goin’ on a bit,” said the rancher, touching 
his horse; “but I’ look in on you again this eve 


























ning, when I come back along.” 
Not a bad sort of man, I thought, and since, as 
tenant, | ought to do my landlord some honor, 1 the tree as fast as I dared, it was so steep and | 





began to prepare as good a supper as I could. 

J had caught several fine trout In the creek eurlier 
An the afternoon, and eight or ten of these speckled 
beauties, each welghing 
about a pound, 1 fried 
with bacon rolled in corn 
meal. Cooking, I may re- 
mark, 1s almost my only 
accomplishment; perhaps 
some of my ancestors were 
cooks. 

To the trout and bacon 
T added hot biscuit and 
steaming, menly potatoes, 
bursting their sking, a pot 
of fragrant coffee and 
plenty of canned pears. 

It was nearly sunset 
when my “spread” was 
ready to set out on the 
slab table, and a few min 
utes later I heard the 
tramp of my landlord's 
horse. Presently the ant. 
mal was picketed, and the 
rancher, after washing int 
the stream, came into the 
cabin, with saddle pockets 
and a rollof blankets over 
his shoulder. 

“You're just in time for 
supper,” sald I. 

“Wal, [ must say," he 
exclaimed, “I didn't expect to strike such a lay-out 
as this to-night! Kit put upa lunch in my saddle 
pocketa, but I reckon I won't touch it with such a 
table as this 

We sented ourselves and began to ent. 

“Kit,” he went on, “is my oldest girl, and !f Ido 
say It, she’s the best cook and the best girl in the 
whole valley. We always have a Chinese cook at 
the ranch, but there's no Chinaman that can hold a 
canile to Kit at cooking.” 

“You just ride down and sce us the firet chance 
you get,” he added. “Any one can tell you where 
Dave Hughes lives; we'll all be glad to see you. A 
man who can cook like you can't he a very bad 
fellow, if he ta a lawyer!” 

He wasa jolly guest, and when supper was over 

he entertained me until midnight with incidents of 
early mining days, encounters with grizzlies and 
adventures with Indians. 
‘You'll see more of us soon," he sald, after 
breakfast next morning, as he was rolling up his 
blankets. “We are going to bring the sheep up 
here next week, and Bill, my oldest boy, is coming 
up to herd them. 

“Is Bill a young boy?” I asked. 

“About seventeen; but he knowa these moun. 
tains like a book. His mother and Kit don’t Ike to 
have him up here, all by himself: and Twas just 
thinking that If you were going to be here, and you 
and Bill could camp together, his mother woulin’t 
worty about him «o much. Bill would be tickled 
to have your company.” 

“It would just suit me,” I replied. 

“All right then. Bill aint 80 good a cook as you, 
‘but you'll find him a lively boy 

Five days later Mr. Hughes, with Bill and two 
hired men, rode up to my hermitage, driving three 
pack-mules and a band of twenty.fve hundred 























THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 


sheep before them. Hughes himself and the men 
returned to the ranch next morning, leaving BUI 
with me, iu charge of the 

For seventeen years of age, Bill was what we 
| should call a strapping boy in the East. He waan 
manly fellow and a great worker. No herder hia 
| father could have hired would have taken better 
jeare of the sheep. Ils educational advantages 

had been small, but he was naturally bright, a keen 
observer, and bis big slouch hat covered a head 
that was full of ideas. 

‘The stock of provisions which they had brought 
| Up for our use was something quite astonishing. 

One pack-mule had been loaded with blankets and 
cooking utensils and flour, another with bacon, 
cottee, beans, potatocs and fresh vegetables, and 
the third mule carried nothing but cans, jars and 
bottles. 

Every two weeks some one came up from the 

ranch, with a pack-load of fresh vegetables and 
Provisions, and also brought my letters and papers, 
and during the fourth week BIll’s two younger 
brothers made thelr appearance. They had heard 
of the good times we were having, and wanted to 
goin in.” 
The name of the older of the two was James 
Madison Hughes, but of course he was called 
“Jim.” He was 4 tall, slim boy of fifteen years, 
whore legs appeared, aa yet, to be about a foot too 
long for him. 

The younger was Jim’s opposite physically. 
He was short, “chunky” and fat, and a very jolly, 
gritty fellow. His parents had christened bln 
| Hamlet, but this name had been humorously 
altered to Ham-fat, as more in keeping with the 
circumstances of ranch life. 

We led a jolly, happy-go-lucky boys’ sort of life 
during the next three or four weeks, hunting, fish- 
| ing and shepherding. 

One day, while Jim and Ham-fat were helping 
me to get dinner, we heard a rattling of stones up 
the mountain-side beyond the spring, and glanc- 
ing In that direction, saw Bill, who bad gone out 
deer-hunting after breakfast, running through the 
| Pines, having upon his person no clothing but his 

overalla. 

“He's been tackling a bear,” cried Jim, 
| Rot hia clothes torn off 
| “What's the matter, Bil?” 1 exclaimed, unable 
|to restrain a laugh. “What's become of your 
| clothes?" 
| “Hive got three bears up a tree; that’s what's the 

matter!” panted Bill, “and 1 left my clothes to 
keep them from coming down. 
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Dark Cafion?” he went on, after panting for a few 

moments. “Well, | was coming down that steep 

‘rldge, picking my way among the rocks and brush. 
1 eaw something run up a big fir-tree about a hun 

| dred yards below me. 

“TI thought it was a 'coon, and made a break for 








| rocky; and F had got down almost to the brink of 
| the cafion where the tree stands, when 1 aaw two 
| more just like the first one, climbing uv on the 








other side of the tree, only one was a good deal 
bigger than the other two, and the big one was 
black as a coal, while the others were brown. 

“1 was near enough now to see that they were 
cub bears instend of ‘cons. Then I stopped ina 
hurry, for I knew the old bear couldn’t be far 
away. But the ground all around the tree 1a cov 
ered with rocka as big as this cabin, and all grown 
up with chapparal and buck-brush, 40 thick that I 
couldn't see a thing. 

“I could hear her, though, rushing around among 
the rocks and brush at the foot of the tree, the 
minute I stopped, and making a kind of clucking 
noise. She was trying to call the cubs down out of 
the tree. I knew they would all get away, If I let 
them get to the ground, ao every time they started 
down I threw stones at the tree. That sent them 
scampering up among the branches again. 

“T guess one of the stones hit the old bear, for 
all at once xhe stood up on her hind feet and 
looked over the top of the thick brush, to see what 
I was ubout. 

“That was just what Iwas waiting for. I could 
see all of her head and shoulders, and then 1 took 
aim with my Winchester and gave her a shot right 
between the fore.paws. 

“1 thought she would stay and fight for her cubs, 
but she turned and started up the side of the 
mountain a fast aa she could run. I kept shoot. 
ing and broke one of her hind legs, but she 
gathered herself together avd got over the ridge. 

“T think T must have killed her, though, for I’m 
sure my firat ball went clear through her. 1 
tracked her to the top of the ridge, and then came 
back to look after the cubs. 

“They were all perched up among the branches, 
about sixty feet from the ground—the cunningest 
little vaseals you ever saw! 1 made up my mind 














shat we could catch them by cutting down the tree, 
#0 | took off iny clothes, made a roll of them, and 
Hed them around the tree to keep the cubs from 
coming down. We can bag them alive.” 

We ate a hasty dinner, and all four set off, tak. 
Ing the axe and several barley sacks, In half an 
hour we reached the place. Bill's clothes, tled 
around the tree, and his hat, which he had hung on 
a knot, had done goou service. The cubs had been 





afraid to come near them, and were «till perched 
upamong the branches. 
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BH crept in and setzed his boots, but could not 
start him out. He wae stuck fast. 

se uphill!” we heard Ham-fut mumble. “Mve 
got the cub hy the leg; but a fellow can't back up. 
HIM! Swing the tog around downhill, can’t you? 
Then I can back out, 

That seemed reasonable. We lald hold of the 
end of the log to swing it around and bring the 
hollow end downhill. With dificulty we atirred It 

from Its place, at first, and then partly 
rolled, partly pulled it half around. 

Before we were aware, it rolled over 
again. Bill grabbed at it. 1 did the 
same; but It rolled away from us, and 
in « moment more was going, sklewlse, 
off down the steep slope. 

“Stop It! Stop it!” erled Bill. 

“Oh, don't let {t roll down!" screamed 
Jim; and we heard a muMed outcry 
from Ham-fat, inside. 

We threw ourselves upon it, but the 
ponderous mass kept revolving, and was 
soon whirling over and over, bumping 
on the stones and bounding over the 
inequalities of the rough surface. 

A thrill of horror paxsed through me. 
1 was sure the boy would be killed, for 
there was an even steeper and rougher 
descent ahead. 

We ran recklessly down the caiion 
side, and I saw that Jim was almost cry. 
ing at the aight. 

Smash! the log went off a shelving 
rock, four or five feet high, then over 
another, then through a copse of dead 
fir ecrub, and finally bounded down a 
still higher ledge, amidst green bushes, 
disappearing from our eight for the 
moment, with a craah inthe bed of the 
ercek that ran along the bottom of the 
gorge. We hurried down through the 
bush fringe. 1 expected to find the lad 
dead there. 

But what we now saw was the log, split open 
across a rock in the shallow water, and Ham.fat 
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They were at least seventy feet from the ground, | making dizzied efforts to regain his lege. He atlll 
and while they appeared small and harmless at | grasped the cub's hind leg with one hand, but 
that height, I knew they would look twice as large | when he tried to rise, fell over, as If Intoxicated 


when on the ground. They were chubby little 
fellows, resembling balls of fur us they #at up | 
among the branches—their ears cocked up, and | 
their eves following every movement we made. | 
‘The black one was a third larger than the others, | 
and must have Leen a stray which the mother bear 


‘two smalier cubs. Bill and I began chopping at 
the tree. Jim and Ham-fat, meanwhile, had torn 
some of the barley sacks into stripe and wound 
them thickly about their hands and arms, prepara. 

‘tory to grappling with the young bears. Each 

announced his Intention to capture a cub. 

We chopped an hour. ‘Then the tree «ngged 
heavily, and poised a moment, during which Bill 
picked up a club. 

‘The tree fell witha tremendous crash. The huge, 
thick branches of the top, falling among 
the brush and rocks, made a great stack 
of greenery. 

One of the small cinnamon cubs must 
have heen killed by the fall, for we could 
find nothing of it. But the other and 
the black one scrambled up aud perched | 
themselves upon the highest part of the | 
pile of broken branches; but when they | 
saw us closing in around them, both | 
whimpered and jumped off, tne litte cin: 
namon on the side next to Ham-fat, and 
the black one on the other, almost into | 
Jim's outatretched arms. 

Z Each boy madea grab for his cub. But 

the black proved too good a boxer for | 

Jim; it turned upon him, and gave him | 

40 smart n cuff on the side of his head 

that he went head firet into the brush. 

BIN, however, was close at hand, and | 

before the black cub could get away, 

gave ita heavy blow upon the head with 
his cudgel. I had a snck ready, and we 
popped the whining little rascal into It 

before it recovered its wits. i 

Hastily tying the stringa, all three of 
ue ran around.to the other side of the 
fallen tree, where the cinnamon cub's 
squeala and Ham-fat’s shouts for help | 

told us that a battle was raging. i 

Ham. fat had seized the cub the instant ft gained 
the ground, and held on in spite of its vigorous | 
seratching and biting. ‘The creature must have 
weighed thirty pounds. It was a perfect ttle 
fury, and it tore savagely at tte captor. In half a 
minute It had rent Ham-fat's protective wrappings 
to strings, torn his jacket half.off, and inflicted 
many scratches and bites on his Hmbs. 

He held fast, til we ran up with a sack; but as 
he was endeavoring to shift his poxition, the cub | 
got away from him and ran. 

With a shout, Ham-fat gave chase, and the rest 
of us followed—down through the pines to the 
open ground near the top of the eafion, round and 
about among rocks, then down the steep side of 
the declivity toward the bottom of the gorge. 

It was a wild race; but do our best. neither of 
us could get nearer the cub than the stocky Ham. 
fat! He was on the point of selzing the creature. 
again when It darted into an ok hollow redwood | 
trunk that lay aslant along the steep side-hill. | 

“111 soon have him out of there!” exetalmed the 
excited boy. Throwing himself flat on the 
ground, he crept In at the hole. 

It waa a large log, four feet thick, 1 should 
think, and the hole was large cnough even for 
Ham. fat. 

He wriggled In, first his solid body and then his 
boots disappearing from view. 

“Haul him out!” cried Bill and Jim, encourag. 
ingly. 

STve got him by the hind legs!" mumbled Ham. 

but his boots did not reappear. 

‘Why don’t you back out?” eried BI. 














fat 





log shook. 
“0 boya! 
Haw-fat say. 


Ican't seem to get out,” we heard 





The cub, too, seemed quite dazed and powerless. 
When we asked if he was hurt, Ham-fat did not 
reply at first, but presently muttered something 
about “a sneaking-mean trick on a feller!” We 
found that he had supposed thut we had rolled 
him down, purposely, for a joke, and in fact we 








‘You know that rocky point just this side of | had adopted, for she was 4 cinnamon, as were the | Were never able to wholly convince him that it was 


allan accident. 
The adventure made him dizzy and gave him 
nausea, but otherwise did him no harm. 
The cub was putin a sack. We took the young 
animals firet to our camp and afterwards down to 


the ranch. Myron B. Grpson. 
—_e+—___ 


For the Companion. 


A SHOWER OF DUCKS. 


The old story ran somewhat in thie way: A little 
chicken was peeping under a roxebush to see how 
such beautiful flowers were made. A roselent 
fluttered down upon It, and the frightened chick 
scurried off to Ita mother with the alarming report 
that the skies were falling. 

My story reverses this, for it telle how ducks fell 
from the skies; and if roses had been peeping 
about, they must have been the ones to have a 
fright. 

One May morning I was trolling for black base 
on Elk River, one of the most bewitching of 
streams, where it elbows itself, by quick ruahes, 
through West Virginia's mountains. 

By rockalde and drift-atacka, where the eel-grass 
floated over watery pockets, or flags held aloft 
thelr two-edged leaf-swords from irieed shallows, 
ax body-guard to some invisible river nixie; where 
dark forests of fir-like britterworta swayed in the 
lazy pools, there the bass lay, fixed and motionless 
as though imbedded in solid ¢ 

Neither ghe enticement of gaudy files and tempt 
ing moreele in live bait, nor the giltter of whirring 
troll, atirred them to more than knowing eye-twin 
klea. It must have been a fast day with them; or, 
perhaps in some mysterious way, information had 
reached them that a dangerous fisherman was 
coming, with all the allurements of his craft. 

Atany rate they would not bite. So 1 rowed my 
cedar ekiff under the shadow of an overhanging 
beech, and settled myself comfortably in It to 
watch quietly and enjoy what was going on about 
me, resolved to have at least as much patience as a 
fish, and knowing well that 1 could tell when feed 
Ing time began, by the leaps of frightened min 
nowe from their ravenous purauers. 

No one with eyes and ears need be lonely, even 
in the loneliest of places. Some bird or animal, 
insect or plant will be busy at its ever interesting 
Ufe-work, from which strange bite of knowledge 
can be silently stolen for the observer's store. 

Up the trunk of the friendly beech a procession 
of snails, with their curled-up houses on their 
backs, were journeying to found a snall-town 
somewhere; or perhaps the branches of the tree 
were their mountain resorts, and they were off for 
a summer jaunt. 

“What an advantage,” I thought, “to be able to 
run out one’s eyes and send them ahead on inde 
pendent exploring expeditions as does a snail’ 
What trouble one would be aaved if he had no legs 
to ache from climbing, or If he carried his breath 
Ing apparatus on his back, carefully housed against 
all danger of taking cold! 

“How very convenient, too, to curl up in one's 
shell on a rainy day, or take a nap where wood 
flies, gnate and mosquitoes would not Lothe! 

T had almost decided that 1 should like to bea 
snail—for a while—when a splash in the water 
sharply disturbed the atillness. 

“Aha!” I mentally exclaimed to the bass. 




















There was more muffled noise Inside, and the | could not wait any longer; some winged lunch has 


heen too enticing for even your patience.” 
But no; no bass maile those rings In the water a 
hundred feet or more from me; the bulging swirt 
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was wanting. 
stream. 

"As if by magic, a tiny, downy duck popped 
up, fluttered its stubby wings, shook its miniature 
head and sent sparkling pellets of water flying in 
every direction as it bobbed and scooped and 
paddled upon the surface. 





Raining Ducks. 


Surely it was what had made the splash. Where 
could it have come from? Had it dropped from 
the sky? Was it raining ducks? 

remembered that I had been told in my child- 
hood that when it snowed, an old woman who 
lived up among the clouds was picking her geese. 
Did she keep ducks, too, and had a youngster 
slipped through her fingers ? 

‘As I wonderingly watched the pretty creature, 
there was another splash. Instantly a second 
ducklet appeared in the centre of sparkling wave 
rings, where it paddled and dove with the grace, 
skill and calm demeanor of a long-experienced 
waterman. 

‘The two eyed each other a moment in comical 
surprise, just as if they were saying, “Hello! how 
did you get here?” Then they bobbed a merry 
recognition. 

‘A third soon fell to join the swimmers. If bits 
of the sky had fallen they would not have puz~ 
zled me more. 

But there are reasons for all things, and most 
human beings are not as easily deceived as chick- 
ens. I began to look about for a likely starting- 
place from whence could come the shower of 
ducks. 

Directly over where the little fellows were 
sporting, leaned the white trunk of a hollow syc- 
amore or plane-tree. About twenty-five feet from 
the water a large branch, with a great, black hole 
in it, stood over the stream, resembling the spout 
of an immense pump. 

Something moved in the yawning Opening. A 
feathery ball, with a fluify neck and a diminutive 
head with wide-open, protesting Dill, was thrust 
from it, held firmly in the air by a wing in the 
beak of some larger bird, just visible behind it. 
‘Then its captor poised it for a moment, took a 
hasty glance below to see if the way was clear, 
and dropped it. 

The duckling’s stubby wings closed tightly to 
its body. Down it shot, head foremost, struck 
the water, and disappeared in it, to pop up again 
quickly, sprightly as an angling cork. 

Seven more ducklings followed 1tat short inter- 
vals. Evidently the mother duck was turning 
her children out of doors; yet not in anger, for, 
as she loosened her hold on each, she cocked her 
pretty head to one side, and kept her under eye 
upon her departing child until she saw it happily 
congratulated upon its lucky tumble by the merry 
group beneath. 

Only once did the mother bird leave her retreat. 
Then she came out boldly, without pausing, and 
stood upon the edge of the opening. In her bill 
she held one of her children by the wing. 

By rapid strokes of her own pinions she circled 
close to the river’s surface, and gently dropping 
her feathered child as she flew, left it in safety 
with its comrades. Was this her pet? Was it 
her latest born, or was it crippled from its birth, 
and likely to be injured by such a fall? 

What a jollification there was among the young 
navigators! They swam, splashed, dove, stood 
upon their webbed feet, flapped their tiny wings, 
preened themselves, joined in lively chases, or sat 
in Indicrous contemplation of their new surround- 
ings. 

At the least sound they huddled quickly to- 
gether, or pointed their sharp tails toward the sky 
and were gone under the water ina twinkle. One 


Something had fallen into ea 
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by one they cautiously reappeared, and, as cour- 
age came, resumed their gambollings. 

“What kind of duck is this, that tunnels her 
home in a tree-top and nests her family there?” I 
asked myself. 

‘The question was soon answered. After all the 
ducklings had been ejected and unmercifully 
soused, the old duck 
flew up the river for a 
short distance, evident- 
ly on @ scout, and set- 
tled in the water. Soon 
I saw her swimming 
cautiously back, closely 
eying the water's edge 
and bank for any sign 
of danger. 

What a beautiful 
creature she was! sO 
neatly dappled about 
neck and breast; her 
wings banded with a 
dark green, rich and 
lustrous as the finest 
gatin; her shapely 
head, resplendent with 
irised colors and striped 
with velvety white, 
© poised gracefully; her 
lines more perfect than 
those of a racing yacht; 
every fibre of her plu- 
mage preened to ex- 
quisite exactness. 

She was the beautiful 
Summer Duck (Anas 
sponsa), the handsom- 
est of her kind. 

When quite near to her dab- 
bling brood, she left the river's 
open and swam into a cluster 
of rushes, where she sat quietly 
looking at them for a while, as 
if fearing to attract attention to 
their whereabouts by joining 
them. Presently I heard a low 
call. Every busy head stood still 
in quick attention. Another call; and instantly, 
without a check of hesitancy, twenty little pad- 
dles plied the water vigorously, carrying ten 
propelling ducklings to their mother's side. 

A little later I saw the rushes quiver and the 
living fleet steal quietly away. 

Cartes McILyarne. 


—++o—_— 


For the Companion. 
DANDELIONS. 


‘The tale of sudden fortune soon ts told: 
But yester eve no flower enriched the lawn; 
To-day the sward Is Bright with dises of gold 
‘That soon on alry pinfons will be goue. 


CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 
ers <, 
ENGLISH MARRIAGE LAWS. 


‘A case was recently tried and decided in the 
English Court of Appeal which attracted a great 
deal of attention, since it had an important bear- 
ing on the rights of an English husband over his 
wife. 

It appears that a “gentleman named Jackson, 
soon after marrying, was obliged to go to New 
Zealand on pressing business. He left his newly 
married wife in England. Upon his return, he 
found that she had taken up her residence with 
her relatives, and, to his surprise, she obstinately 
refused to go back to him and live with him. 

‘The husband resolved thereupon to exercise 
the right which he supposed to be his by the time- 
honored law of the land, and to capture his wife 
and compel her to live with him whether she 
would or not. 

‘With some friends he managed to get access to 
her, and forcibly seized her and carried her off to 
his own house. There he kept strict guard over 
her for several days, using, indeed, no bodily 
violence, further than to take her bonnet away 
and throw it into the fire, and forbidding her rel- 
atives access to her. 

‘The relatives moved for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, which compelled the husband to produce his 
wife in court, in order that it might be decided 
whether he was lawfully retaining her. 

The Divisional Court, before which the case 
was first tried, affirmed the husband’s right to 
hold and keep possession of his wife's person. 

But an appeal was made to the highest court, 
that of Appeal, consisting of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Master of the Rolls, and Lord Justice 
Fry; and this highest court reversed the decision 
of the lower court, and unanimously decided that 
the husband had no such right; that he had been 
wrong from first to last, and that the obdurate 
wife must be released and restored to liberty. 

In this country there wou!d probably be but one 
opinion as to the justice of this decision. But in 
England, from ancient times, the idea that the 
husband has a right to compel his wife to live with 
him has been rooted in the public mind. 

In recent years, however, many laws have been 
passed in England, regarding the rights of married 
women, which have been in harmony with modern 
thought throughout the civilized world. 

It is true that the law, which has existed for 
more than sixty years, forbidding any man to 
marry the sister of his deceased wife, still remains 











on the statute book. It has been repeatedly re- 
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pealed by the House of Commons; but the House 
of Lords, largely influenced by the bishops, has 
always refused to do away with the restriction. 

While a wife who is deserted by her husband 
cannot, in England, as she can in most of our 
States, obtain a divorce from him on that ground, 
she can compel him to support her, by paying 
her such a weekly sum “as is in accordance with 
his means.” On the other hand, it seems by the 
recent decision that a husband has uo rights 
whatever over a wife who deserts him. 

By a law passed within ten years, moreover 
the married Englishwoman’s rights in regard to 
property have been greatly enlarged. She can 
now acquire, hold and bequeath property in ber 
own name, without any control or interference of 
her husband; while she is liable for the debts sep- 
arately contracted by her. She has thus been 
placed virtually in the same position, as to prop- 
erty, as a man or as an unmarried woman. 

The result of the decision which has been re- 
ferred to is likely to be, that desertion by a wife 
in England will be added, in the laws of that 
country, to the other causes for which a husband 
can sue for a divorce. 


— +o 
For the Companion. 


A NEW HOPE. 


I scoffed at the “silver lining ;” 
sneered at Hope. The care 
Phat fell about my every hour 
Cast shadow everywhere. 
My little daughter listened 
Aud, smiling, made reply: 
AP tought that shadows never fell 
Unless the sun were nigh!” 
FA. Wurniso. 


a 
{THE UNITED STATES AND ITALY. 


On the night of the Fifteenth of October, 1890, 
David Hennessy, chief of police of New Or- 
leans, was found on one of the streets of that 
city mortally wounded by pistol-shots. Before 
he died he declared that ho had been shot by 
Italians. 

‘The assassination of Hennessy was followed 
by criminal proceedings in the courts of New 
Orleans. At the trial there was testimony to 
show that Hennessy had been killed by agents of 
a secret society, called the Mafia, formerly exist- 
ing—and, it is supposed, at present existing—in 
the Island of Sicily. Many thousands of the 
population of New Orleans are immigrants from 
Sicily, and the society is said to have been intro- 
duced by these immigrant 

Within the years in which the Sicilian immi- 
grants have been established in New Orleans 
about thirty murders have taken place, in nearly 
every case of Sicilians or other Italians, which 
have gone unpunished by the law because no 
proof could be obtained against persons accused 
of the crimes. 

Chief of Police Hennessy was engaged in an 
effort to break up the Mafia when he was assassi- 
nated. Certain confessions made by alleged 
members of the Mafia, and other evidence, led 
to the indictment of nine men for the murder of 
Hennessy, and ten others for complicity in it. 

‘The nine men who were indicted for direct con- 
nection with the murder were placed on trial, and 
though the evidence against them was regarded 
by the general public in New Orleans as conelu- 
sive, the jury, on the Thirteenth of March, ren- 
dered a verdict acquitting six of the accused, and 
disagreeing as to the guilt of the three others. 

This verdict caused great excitement in New 
Orleans, and it was declared in the newspapers 
and in meetings of citizens that the jury had 
been bribed and otherwise influenced by the 
Mafia to bring in a false verdict. 

The next day, March Fourteenth, the jail was 
broken into, and eleven of the alleged murderers 
and their accomplices were put to death by a mob 
led by and largely composed of men prominent 
in the city, who thus undertook to right what 
they regarded as a wrong against the public 
peace. 

Following this act, the minister of the govern- 
ment of Italy at Washington, Baron Fava, alleg- 
ing that four of the men who were thus illegally 
put to death were subjects of the King of Italy, 
demanded of the United States Government the 
punishment of the men who had killed the Italian 
subjects, and the recognition of the principle that 
a money indemnity was due to the relatives of 
the victims. 

‘This demand was made under the authority of 
a treaty between the United States and Italy, 
which stipulates that the citizens of each of the 
two nations “shall receive in the States and Terri- 
tories of the other the most constant protection 
and security for their persons and property, and 
shall enjoy in this respect the same rights and 
privileges as are granted to the natives.” 

On the last day of March Baron Fava, the 
Italian minister, notified our government that he 
had been ordered by his own government to take 
his leave and depart from Washington. 

The recall of an ambassador in this way is 
always an expression of displeasure on the part 
of one nation with another. The reason which 
Baron Fava gave for his recall was, that his efforts 
had been in vain to obtain an assurance from the | 
United States Government that the persons guilty 
of the massacre in New Orleans should be brought 
to justice. 














The government, which had already sent, | 
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through the Secretary of State, a message to the 
Governor of Louisiana requesting him to take all 
possible steps to bring to justice all who had vio- 
lated the law in New Orleans, replied that it could 
give no assurance to the Italian Government that 
the New Orleans rioters would be punished. 

No government, Secretary Blaine declared in 
his reply, could give an assurance in advance of 
their trial, that accused persons would be pun- 
ished; and that the Constitution of the United 
States gave the jurisdiction over the alleged mur- 
derers in this case to the State of Louisiana, and 
not to the federal government. The government 
admitted the principle of indemnity to Italian 
subjects who had been wronged. 

It has not yet been ascertained precisely how 
many of those who were put to death by the 
rioters were Italian subjects. But of course the 
principle is the same, whether there were two such 
or a thousand. 

‘The diplomatic complications that have arisen 
out of this affair are almost novel in the foreign 
relations of this country. In former times, and 
between nations less reasonable than Italy and 
the United States, they might have led to war. 
But no cool aud well-informed person on this side 
of the Atlantic has feared that these events would 
result in war. 


a ig 
IN A HOSPITAL. 


‘A visitor to a hospital in Paris, in which diseased 
children of the most wretched class are received, 
wrote home lately: 

“Charity, so often with us cold and grim In ite 
dealings with the poor, puts on a merry, tender 
face here. ‘The walls of the hospital were gay with 
colored prints. Flowers brightened the windows. 
In the baths into which the grimy, scared babtes 
are coaxed on their entrance floated tiny swans 
and ships with red sails to entice and amuse them. 
The doctors placed dolls and bonbons on the 
operating-table as prizes before the patients were 
brought in, and addressed these ragged, blear-eyed 
children of the slums with the courtesy due to 
princes in disguise, as ‘Monsieur,’ ‘Cherie,’ or ‘Ma 
gentille demoiselle.” They put hope and courage 
into the souls, as well as health Into the bodies of 
their patients.” 

No wise teacher can long deal with the minds of 
children without discovering the value of this 
system of the French physicians. 

‘Twenty years ago a forlorn ttle mulatto boy 
sat apart, one summer day, in a school for negroes 
in Philadelphia. He was {dle, mischievous, and 
as usual, in disgrace. A visitor came into the 
school, a woman, who, herself one of the “dark 
people,” possessed culture and much wisdom and 
tact. 

“What is this boy waiting for?” she asked. 

“A whipping,” dryly replied his teacher. 

She beckoned the child to her side, and held bis 
hand while she heard the class recite. When they 
had finished, she asked a few questions about him, 
and then said to him, smiling: 

“You must take your whipping, for you deserve 
it; but never deserve another. We colored people 
need great men of our own race to help us—great 
doctors, great preachers, great scholars. Your 
teacher tells me that you are fond of arithmetic, 
and do well in it. Try to be a great civil engi. 
neer.” 

‘The boy became a man of influence and a help 
to his people. He said lately, “Those chance words 
put a soul into me. I really owe to them much of 
my success in life.” 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the hackneyed 
truth hinted in this story. Whether a child or man 
be white or black, the touch of kindness, hope and 
courage will often bring all of ble energies to 
work, while the stern discipline of fear may para. 
lyze him. 

‘As long ago as when Hop lived the driver was 
told not to whip bis donkey if he would win the 
race, but to hang a green branch before his nose- 
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WHERE THEY DIFFER. 


In a town in the far West, a crowd of cowboys 
stood around a fenced enclosure, beside the rail- 
road track. In this enclosure was confined a large 
bull. The cowboys were amusing themselves by 
annoying in many ways the poor brute, who was 
fast becoming furious. 

Suddenly, one of their number, lightly vaulting 
the fence, landed squarely astride of the bull's 
neck, and grasped him by the horns. The infuriated 
animal plunged and snorted, but bis rider, with 
wonderful agility, quickly leaped to the ground, 
and before the bull could turn and gore him, sprang 
over the fence again to be greeted by the applause 
of his comrades. 

‘Their attention was soon diverted, however, by 
the arrival of a passenger traln which was just 
drawing up to the station across the street, and the 
cowboys, with characteristic shouts aud laughter, 
ran across toward the platform. 

Meanwhile, the now maddened bull had suc: 
ceeded in breaking through the fence, and with 
tossing head and lashing tail was trotting across 
the street, bellowing as he went. 

Just then a young man, satchel In hand, came 
running down the street to catch the train, passing 
on his way some farmers who were standing some 
distance from the bull. 

They shouted to the young man as he passed, 
“Hi, there! Stop! The bull! The bull!” but he 
kept on, with a wave of the hand and an “All right! 
T'll look out for him.” 

‘The next instant the bull saw him, and with 
lowered horns, ran to head him off. But the young 
man was a fast runnor. He paseed just in front of 
the bull’s head, which, the next instant, brought up 
with a thud against the side of the station. It was 
a very close shave. 

Dazed by the shock, the bull stood still for 
moment, then turned just as two children, who had 
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arrived on the train and had passed through the 
station, started to cross the street. When they 
turned the corner of the building, they caught the 
animal'soye, and quick as a flash he charged them. 

A cry of horror went up from the group of 
farmers, as the two little girls, now aware of their 
danger, started to run hand in hand. 

A stalwart young farmer svon appeared a short 
distance behind them. He took in the situation at 
a glance. By hard running, he overtook the bull 
when but a few feet from the children, quickly 
grasped with both hands the hurn nearest him, set 
his feet firmly, and with one quick, strong, down. 
ward and backward jerk, threw the animal heavily 
to the ground. 

With the help of the other farmers, who by this 
time had reached the spot, the bull was secured 
and led away where he could do no more harm, 

Thus, in less time than it has taken to tell it all, 
oceurred perfect examples of three distinct human 
qualities, which in the minds of many people are 
often con founded—bravado, recklessness and cour. 
age. 
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ELIE BERTHET. 


The lute Elte Terthet was a French novelist of 
the old school, a writer of tales of adventure, a 
Republican, and a man of excellent qualities. An 
amusing incident in which he figures, related by 
the Marquis de Belloy, occurred when he was at 
the height of his popularity. At this time he visited 
Brest. The marine officials received him cordially, 
and some of them gave a banquct in his honor. 

At the close of the banquet Elle and his enter. 
tainers sat chatting pleasantly, when the report of 
Acannon imposed a moment's silence. Elie blushed 
alittle, and looking very appreciative, sald, “Ab, 
gentlemen, this fs too much! I thank you, sire, but 
it 1s too much honor.” 

It was, In fact, an honor not intended for him. 
The supposed salute was the discharge of the can. 
non which announced the return of the convicts. 

Berthet’s Republican sentiments enabled him 
when he was quite young to assist in, and enjoy, 
the joke of an old soldier named Fisson, who lived 
in the same town with him. Fisson was not able 
to express his Republican sentiments openly, but 
he derived a great deal of satisfaction from call. 
ing this young Republican by name when he met 
him on the street. 

If a police officer was in aight, Fisson shouted, 
when he met his young friend, “Eh, liberté! Eh, 
liberte 

‘The officer would hasten to Fisson and demand, 
“What did you say? 

“I sald nothing,” Fisson woutd reply. 

“Yo cried ‘Liberte "" 

“I erted ‘Liberte r 

“Yes, you cried ‘Liberté and to cry ‘Liberté in 
the open street is a misdemeanor.” 

“Nonsense!” was Fisson’s triumphant reply.‘ 
was calling that young man there, ‘Elie Berthet 

“Elle Berthet?” 

“Yes, certainly, Elle Berthet. Come, my boy, 1 
have something to say to you.” 

Whereupon Elle Berthet advanced, acknow- 
ledged his name, and the officer was obliged to 
retire nonpluased. 
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BALLOT REFORM. 


The introduction of what 1s known as the “Aus. 
tralian ballot” system of voting has been very 
rapld considering what a radical change in Amer- 
{can political methods it involves. 

By the new aystem each man {s enabled to de- 
cide for himself, free from the oversight of a 
political “boss,” how he wishes to vote. He votes 
secretly, and no one can tell whether he has sup- 
ported one peraon or another for any office, unless 
he himself 1s willing to reveal the fact. 

This system has been in operation in the conduct 
of several important State elections. It has worked 
admirably, and has given universal satisfaction. 
‘This 1s more especially true of the operation of 
the law in States that have adopted the system 
entire. Attempts to combine the old plan and the 
new by a half-reform have been less successful. 

Several State Legislatures have discussed the 
matter this year, and one at leaat, that of Maine, 
has passed a law and adopted the Australian ballot 
in its entirety. 

This isa reform that may be heartily commended 
to the people of every State. Pure elections are 
at the foundation of good popular government, 
and a measure which enables each voter to act his 
pleasure, free from dictation and supervision, fs a 
long atep toward purity of elections. 

Indeed, there 1s but one thing more needed—an 
honest count and return of the votes. If any one can 
invent a method by which cheating after votes are 
cast can be prevented, he may share with the Aus. 
tralian ballot the glory of having solved the ques- 
tion of honest elections. 


—_—+e—--— 
“AND —." 


The time seems to have been reached when the 
sorrows and the hardehips of the Civil War are 
giving place, in the memory of those who took 
part In ft, to the romance and humor of to.day. 
Nothing does more to bridge over the much-talked 
of, but largely Imaginary, “bloody chasm” than 
the jovial laughter of a group of old soldiers, who 
fought on opposite sides, telling their funny ex. | 
periences during the confilct. 

In 1862 General Bragg led a Southern army into 
Kentucky in the hope of regaining that State for 
the Confederacy, He had in his army many Ken- 
tucklane, who took advantage of the opportunity 
to set up a sympathetic government at Frankfort, 
the State capital. 

The regular government had fled to Loutsville 
as Bragg advanced, and there was nothing in the 
way of carrying out the plan as soon as Frankfort 
was held by a small body of Confederate troops. 

The ceremony of installing the new governor 
proceeded rapidly, for the Federal General, Buell, 
was near at hand, and an attack on the small force 
at Frankfort was feared. 

“I don’t think I ever witnessed a more ludicrous 
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scene than the conclusion of the exercises,” said 
an ex.Confederate who took part. “Humphrey 
Marshall was making a great speech inaugurating 
the new Confederate governor. 

“This,” said he, solemnly and impressively, ‘te 
not to be # provisional government. It has come 
to stay, and will last as long as the eternal hills that 
encircle us, and —* 

“At that momenta shell from the Federal guns 
at Devil's Glenn hissed over the town, proclaiming 
Buell’s advance guard. We were too few to give 
fight. Marshall's speech ended abruptly. Citizens 
ran for shelter, and in a few minutes, accompanied 
by the troops, Marshall's everlasting government 
disappeared in the mouth of the railroad tunnel, 
going toward Bragg’s army at Lexington.” 








—er—— — 
NOT USUALLY EATEN. 


The mother of Heinrich Heine, the poet, was 
particularly careful about matters of etiquette, 
and her boys were brought up with great strict- 
ness, and occasional severity. Among other things, 
she was extremely decided in her ideas of table 
etiquette, and her children’s manners in this re. 
gard were then thought quite irreproachable. 


They were taught, when they were guests at a 
table, never to eat all the food which was put on 
their’ plates; a portion must always be lett “for 
respect,” so their mother said. Also, they must 
never take more than a certain fixed’ amount of 
sugar in their cups of coffee, no matter what the 
cravings for it might be. 

This last rule was a great trial to Maximilian, 
Helnrich's younger brother, who hada particularly 
“sweet tooth.” 

On one occasion Frau Heine and her children 
were ata garden restaurant in the suburbs of the 
clty, and had been enjoying the fresh air and good 
coffee at the same time. As they rose to leave the 
table, Max, then seven years old, saw that a large | 
and tempting plece of sugar had been leftin the 
sugar bowl.” Thinking himself unobserved, he | 
quickly seized it, and put it in his mouth. | 

Unfortunately’ for him, he had been noticed by 
Heinrich, who, without’ meaning to be a tale 
bearer, ran to ‘his mother with an expression of 
horror on his face, as if he expected some calamity 
would instantly befall them, and said, in a shocked 
and astounded tone: 

“O mother, mothe: 
has eaten the resp 

























would you believe it, Max 
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PROMPT JUSTICE. 


In the “History of Beverly,” Mass., the follow- 
ing anecdote is related of a good justice of the 
peace in the old colonial times. On acold night in 
winter, a traveller called at his house for lodging. 
The ready hospitality of the justice was about 
being displayed, when the traveller unluckily ut- 
tered a word which his host considered profane. 


Upon this he informed his guest that he was a 
magistrate, pointed out the nature of the offence, 
and explained the necessity of its being expiated 
by sitting an hour in the stocks! 

Remonstrance was unavailing; for custom at 
that time allowed the magistrate to convict and 
punish at once, and in this case he acted as accuser, 
witness, jury, judge and sheriff, all in one. 

Cold aa it was, our worthy justice, aided by his 
son, conducted the traveller to the place of pun 
fehment, an open place near the meeting-house 
where the stocks were placed. Here the traveller 
was confined in the usual manner, the benevolent | 
executor of the law remaining with him to beguile 
the time of its tedium by edifying conversation. 

At the expiration of the hour, he was recon- 
dueted to the house, and hospitably entertained til 
the next morning, when the traveller departed 
with, let us hope, a determination to consider his 
words more carefully before giving them utter 
auce in the hearing of a conscientious magistrate. 
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MR. SMITH’S LEAV. 


Probably the final story of absent-mindednes: 
will never be told. A correspondent of The Spec: 
tator vouches for the truth of an anecdote which 
he relates, apropos of recent discussions about 
plagiarism. He is, he says, acquainted with the 
clergyman referred to, whose name he alters for 
publication 


‘The Rey. Septimus Smith was many years ago 
Vicar of St. Cross Neneham. He made no secret 
gral of ble habit of buying ready-made sermons 
He was a kindly-natured, easy-going man, and w 
popular among his people. 

ne Sunday morning, on going into the vestry 
after service, he found his old clerk in tears. 

“What's the matter, Jones?” inquired the Vicar 

“0 air,” replied the clerk, “this is a painful sur 
prise to us all.” 

“Surprise, Jones, what do you mean, man?” 

“Your sermon this morning, sir. We are all very 
sorry, and you gave us no warning.” 

“Sermon, Jones, sermon? What do you mean?” | 

“Why, your farewell sermon. We are all dread. 
fully cut up.” 

‘The Rev. Septimus had actually read to his con 

egation an old farewell sermon without either 
Intending it, or knowing what he was suying to 

hem. 
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HIS SIGHT FAILED. | 

‘An appalling prospect for any one to face is that 
of losing the use of the eyes. A writer in the 
Albany Press relates the remarkable experience of 
one of his friends. On returning home from bust- 
ness, he put his glasses in his pocket and lay down 
for a nap. 


When he went to dinner he found, to his great 
alarm, that he could not read a letter which his | 
daughter handed to him. He washed his eyes 
with a sponge and wari water, but to no purpo: 
For years his left eye had been comparatively use- | 
legs, and now that his right eye was apparently 
affected, the prospect was depressing. 

He retired to his room at once, with a sinking 
heart. Probably he could not even see to write. 
He felt in his pocket, the pocket where he carried 
the now useless eyeglasses, for a lead-pencil. | 

His fingers touched something which sent a thrill 
of Joy throuvh him. His sudden blindness was 
explained. fic had found the pebble out of the 
right eye of his gresses. 














Fretfulness may be excusable in sick people, 
but it isn’t pleasant to encounter. 


“My dear,” sald a sick man to bis wife, “thie 
room is dreadfully warm.” 

“There 1a no heat coming from the register,” 
answers the wife. 

“Well, see if the dampers are right at ove. | Do 


you want a man to stay here and freeze to death?" , 
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for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth 8t,, N.Y. (Adv. 
ag oes, 

Coughs Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches."” They may be used! at «ll 
Umes with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. [Adv 
—_—<$——__———————_—— 


GRAYS HARBOR, Washington, te wttracting tc 
attention of Eastern investors 
because It has the oily ocean harbor in the Statc 
sured of ratlroad facilities. 18 the contre of  coulitry 
Feb tn agriculture, timber and coal. For full !uforu 
ton, ad Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, i 
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WONDERFUL ! Any 
Qne can draw Crayon 
Portraits, Sketches from 
Nature,ete, New method. You can learn dt with my 
patent outfit. Stamp for Catalogue. Agents make 85 to 
SWdally, EUGENE PEARL, Autisr, 2/Unlon 8q,, N.Y. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
the emineut Throat Special 
ist, says: “The Soden Min- 
eral — Pastilles (Troches), 
which are produced from the 
Soden Mineral Springs by 
evaporation, are particularly 
serviceable in Catarrhal In- 
flammations, Sor3 Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis and Lang 


The Birds of Spring 2-247 Gousie Brouchitisgnd Ls 


If they oowld rt - Tri i \. 
a Sod Be enon ot et eas fp, Would Anu, in | druggists for 60 cts. Trial box mailed for 25 cts. 
SODEN MINERAL SPRING AGENCY, 
































‘of new melodies, 
Cantata._THE JOLLY FARMERS, Sargent. 6 Barclay Street, New York. 
nd al y = = oo 


40 cts, $3.60 doz.) New, bright, easy, al —e 
You meant 


farmers.and their friends will like it. 
Sunday Schools like PRAISE IN SONG [W cts. 
tosend for a circular of REAK 
steel cooking utensils NBER BRE ut 
you forgot it, and in the meantime you 


or $4.) doz.) Emerson. 
Choirs constantly send for our Octavo Music—s000 

are without the greatest comforts and 
conveniences of the age. If you like 


numbers of Anthems, Sacred Selections, etc., 5 to 8 
eta. each, Send for Lists. 
Organiste furnished with Voluntary and other music. 
clean, nice, well cooked food, sit down 
now and write for illustrated circular. 
‘THE BRONSON SUFPLY CO.. Cleveland. 0. 








EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD for ALTO. 
BARITONE and BASS VOPERS Teikah Bs 
ew and superior method. 


Any book mailed for retatt price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


“ ” p | = 
ware sew = BRADLEY BUCKBOARD 


BEST MAD 
THREE CARRIAGES IN ONE 









uine Lamp Stamped 

The B & Hi.” 
TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD 

Leading Houses Everywhere. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
ractouts: “Meriden, Conn. 


it is Vouched For. 


Well-known people vouch for 
the fact that Dixon’s Graphite 
Paint covers 2 or 3 times more 
surface and lasts 4 or 5 times 
longer than any other roof paint. 
In other words, a tin roof well- 
painted with Dixon’s Graphite 
Paint will not require repainting 
for 10 or 15 years. This should) 
interest all who are in need of| 
sucha paint. Itis equally useful 
for shingle or tin roofs, or iron 
structures. Circulars, testimoni- 
als and sample gladly sent. E 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., | nsw Rady and walled tree to any midreeren 


sereey Citys Ne J: ___ arnncuse NY 
COWDREYSDEIUEDIIAN | BRA } LEY & 00, Boston: 96498 Sudbury St. 


‘A Most Delicate 
Preparation.” 


BUY IT. 
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For Two Passengers. 









Between slices of thinly cut white 


bread spread a mixture of Cowire 
Deviled Ham, finely chopped, hard- 
boiled eggs and cream sauce. Stamp 





Ham SANDWICHES A LA PARISIENNE. | 
| 


ust Out. 








roatvin round) eval: square: ec aulane, Another Black Diamond Dye,— Black for 
shapes. Butter the tops. Sprinkle on Silk and Feathers, Now any one can dye silk 
one-half the number of sandwiches, and feathers a rich, handsome and durable 
finely chopped parsley and hard-boiled black. The only dye for this purpose. And 
yolk of egg rubbed through a sieve; 

and on the other half parsley and Wereasyst : 
white of egg chopped very fine. Fast Black for Wool and Fast Stocking Black 


Dyes are standard and 





Arrange tastefully and serve on (for cotton) Diamond 
small plates. a 
Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.’ 


E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 


pn 





They make a black that is guaranteed 








fadeless and non-crocking, A ten-cent 














sound of goods or five pairs 





corm (| ings 
Don't forget that Diamond Dyes 
thing any color. “It's Easy to Dye” 1s true 





color any: 


only when the Diamond are used. 


If your dealer hasn't the color you want, we will 
send it for ten cents. Direction book and forty 
colored cloth samples free. Send at once 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt 


DRIES LIKE 
A TOWEL. 


“ Spiral’? Cotton Garden Hose. ~ 
t 


ely no rubber « 
It does not mould, deeay nor ¢ 








noisture 
rand Will last for 








=v 
is to Mustrate the fact that the Harvard Photo- 
graph Qutfit will take Portraits as well as land 
scapes. This little girl was photographed with « Har 
vard by her brother. 
On receipt of four cents in stamps, we will send 
ou an original photograph taken with the Harvard 


‘an amateur. 
We wish ali of our subscribers would send for a 





Sample Free if you mention THE Compantoy. 


hb, and thus be convinced of the reall 
Berra qualifesof this remarkable hota rapnicoun.| BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., 





Remember it costs you only $1.75 complete. 


i id Packing, 
THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass,/ *UPBer Belting and Packing: 


Bostos, Cuicago, Sax Francisco. 


























throughout the land. 








ENGINEERING FEATS. 
Name the principal suspension bridges in America. 
What great railroad tunnels have we ? 
What famous tunnels are there in Europe P 
‘What mountains have railroads to their summits P 
What noted aqueducts have been constructed ? 
Has America any ship railways either in operation or 

being, constructed ? 

What are the jetties of the Mississippi P 
———— 











For the Companion. 


THE MORAVIAN DEATH-HYMN. 


Unbeard the spollers’ murderous search 
Had tracked the woods below, 

No watcher on yon village church 

In warning waved, to show 

Whore slgting pine and whispering birch 
Concealed a dead! 
Sang sweet the rol 
At sunset as if lay 
No demon near the homes of men 
Before next morning day 

‘That hamlet of the land of Penn 
To sweep in blood away. 


Came twilight with its lingering gleam 
And sparks of twinkling gold, 

‘All silent—save the ceaseless stream 

Of Lenigh’s waters cold, 

And stir of leaves that balf in dream 
‘Their drowsy vespers told. 

But flerce, with eyeballs slumber-proof 
Beneath hate’s flery frown, 

‘The red Mohegans lurked sloof 

For midnight darkening down 

‘To smite with ruin, root by roof, 

‘The small Moravian town. 


But list! what strange ethereal tones 
Their save hearts surprise ? 

They be the chapel-tower trombones 
Like voices from the skies: 

The Brethren’s trumpet-dirge that moans 
The hour a faith-mate dies. 

Soft, clear, between the light and dark, 
‘The tubes melodious through 

‘The spirit of Sebastian Bac! 

His Passion Choral blew, 

‘And all the air stood still to hark 

‘The passing soul’s adiew. 


Asif an angel welcome met, 
Before ite wing could tire, 

‘The soaring life, o'er love's regret 
Sang hope and high desire, 

An her requiem music set 
To Join the pealing choir. 

As clods in turftess deserts melt 
Beneath unusual rain, 

‘The wild assassins trembling felt 
‘That sweet, mysterious strain, 

And anger in thelr breasts that dwelt 
‘Was changed to coward pain. 


“Tig the Great Spirit's volce,” they said, 
“He breathes some fearful chart 

To guard this people’s slumber-bed ; 

We muy not do them harm. 

Where Heaven its mighty shield has spread 
No warrlor lifts his arm. 

‘They fled, as files at fear’s command 

‘The baffed plunder-bird ; 

And still in air that trumpet-band 

Thelr guilty fancy beard 

Till all the echoing forest-land 

Gave back God's awful word. 


And night to morn serenely swept 
With all its shining spheres, 

‘While calm the plous Brethren slept 
Unvexed with worldly fears— 

And time thelr peril's secret kept 
Thro’ many after years, 

Till told one redman of the gang 
‘That planned that ruthless raid 

How ere the skulking murderers sprang 
From thelr dark ambuscade 

The solemn horns of cloudland sang, 
And made their hearts afraid. 


Still from the sacred tower fs poured, 
When comes the Fatal Guest, 

The hymn they love who gave the Lord 
Their Bethlehem of the West, 

‘The strain that scared the vulture horde 
And saved the turtle’s nest. 

‘And still, where death affection smites, 
if trom the belyhts of prayer 
Falth’s song between the evening lights 
Surprises blind despair 
‘The sound the lurk! Ing fend affrights, 
Aud peace stays slumbering there. 


THERON Brows. 





foe. 
in and the wren 
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For the Companion. 


TRUE SERVICE. 


The relief corps who worked amid the horrors 
of the Johnstown disaster speak with gratitude 
of two women who lived in @ house upon a hill 
which escaped the flood. They were a mother 
and daughter, educated, gently-bred women. 

‘When the flood had passed, they found them- 
selves safe, but with neither money to give the 
survivors, nor strength to dig for the uncounted 
dead, their friends and neighbors, who had been 
buried before their eyes. 

“One thing we can do,” the mother said. “We 
can cook for these starving people.”* 

For weeks they rose at five o'clock in the 
morning, and worked over a hot stove through 
each day, cooking the provisions which were for- | 
warded from all parts of the country to feed the | 
survivors. For this they refused to accept any | 
reward. 

It seemed a poor little work, and passed un- 
noticed in the great upheaval of generosity 





‘Was it wholly what it seemed ? 

A story is told of an old negro who was seen 
guiding his donkey and cart into Charleston the 
day after the terrible earthquake. The cart held 
all the proceeds of his little garden. 

“What bave you there, uncle ?”” he was asked. 

“Yerbs, sab. No, I don’t sell em. Dey’s fo" 
dem pore souls in de town. It’s all I hed, sah.” 

During the Civil War there were men on both | 
sides who held back from volunteering, because 
they could not obtain positions as officers. They | 
would not fight as privates. " 

God's work goes on all the time in the world for 
the help of the poor, the hurt, the crippled in the 
great army of humanity. 

Go in asa private. Help, if it is only to bend 
over a hot stove or to bring a poor bunch of 








’ 
THE YOUTH’S 

God will accopt your service. It is not the 
marshal's baton or the conqueror’s sword that ; 
can win you honor in His eyes. His “well done 
is bestowed not for showy deeds or high station, | 
but for that inward service which only He sces 
and knows. 
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HE COULD FORGET. 


The Inte John Boyle O'Reilly was a political 
prigoner for several years of his early life, first in 
England and afterward in Australia; and in Mr. 
Roche's biography of him it is sald that he long 
afterward spoke of himeelf as still retaining o 
kind of affectionate regard for a certain cell, on 
the iron-barred door of which hung a white card, 
inseribed, “John Boyle O'Rellly, 20 years.” The 
following anecdote gives the reader an Idea of the 
ex-convict’s magnanimity. 


‘At one of the stations to which he was occasion- 
ally sent with messages there was an overseer, 
warden, or watch-dog of some gort, who chose to 
be an exception to all human kind by conceiving, 
at sight, a bitter dislike to young O'Reilly. On 
thelr very first meeting he looked hard at the new- 
comer, and said: 3 

“Young man, you know what you are here for, 
adding, with an oath, “I will help you to know 

From that time he watched his victim sharply, 
hoping to catch him in some Infraction of the 
many» regulations “governing the, convict settle- 
ment. At last his time came. O'Reilly one da 
was a few minutes Iate in making his trip. 
found the overseer waiting for him, watch in hand. 

“You are late—so many minutes,” he sald. “You 
are reported.” 

‘Amang the penalties of being “reported,” one 
was that the offender should not be allowed to 
send or receive a letter for six months. 

‘A few days after this incident the overseer 
called O'Reilly into hisoffice. He held in his hand 
s'letter, heavily bordered with black, which he 
had just perus 

O'Reilly knew that his mother, at home in Ire- 
land, had been dangerously Ill for some time. The 
letter probably bore the news of her death, but it 
might contain tidings of a less bitter loss. No one, 
except the overseer, knew its contents. He eald, 
“O'Reilly, here 1s a letter for you.” 

‘The prisoner said, “Thank you,” and held out 
hia hand for it. The overseer looked at him for a 
moment, and then sald, as he tossed the letter into 
adrawer: “You will get It in six months! 

When, at the end of lx months, O'Reilly ro- 
ceived the letter, he found that it confirmed his 
worst fears. The mother whom he had loved and 
idolized was dead. 

Listening to this story years afterward from the 
Nps of the victim, I asked him why he had never 

ublished the name of the cold-blooded wretch, 
Yor the execration of humanity. 

He smiled, and sald that he did not bear the 
fellow any mallce; that a man who would do a 
deed of tliat kind must be insane and irresponel- 
ble—a being toward whom one could not cherish 
animoaity. 

“Besides,” he added, “I do not know his name 
now. I have forgotten it.” 
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CULTIVATING WILD FLOWERS. 


Persons who like to have wild flowers in their 
gardens lose u pleasant and interesting experience | 
when they buy from a nureery what they might | 
procure from the woods and fields. One learns, in 
seeking wild planta, many things which are not 
mentioned In catalogues and botanleal descrip- 
tons, and the knowledge so acquired contributes | 
much to one’s success in cultivating the plants. | 
Some hints about making the acquaintance of wild | 
flowera in their own homes are given by a corre. | 
spondent of Garden and Forest : i 


Almost any New England town contains from atx | 
ton dozen varieties of wild violets. ‘The best time , 
to distinguish the various kinds, and to transplant 
them, is when they are in flowe 

Go out into the worxls and fields in the middle of 
May and look for them. Lift the finest plants | 
with plenty of their home soll about their roots, | 
using care that they do not wilt. Keep them moist 
and shielded from the sun, espectally for the first 
few days. Well-cared for, they will make strong 
flowering stock by the next spring. 

At the season when violets are in bloom many 
other fine things will be found, such as anemones, 
trilliums, spring beauties, lady's - slippers and 
ferns. Gne who begins to collect will be surprised 
at the number met with, the pleasure each new 
discovery gives, and, if ‘proper care 1s bestowed, 
the emall proportion of losses. | 

Scarcely » day, passes from May until December 
when some wild plants may not be successfully 
transplanted. A light pickaxe about a foot in 
length, witha handie fifteen Inches long, is the 
only implement needed for most plants. 

‘A tin collecting case with a tight cover will keep 

ants fresh a long time, buta closely woven handle | 

ket will, In most cases, answer just as well, and 
is much lighter to carry. "A wet cloth spread in the 
bottom and another over the plants will keep them 
cool and moist. 
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IN THE LOG. 


A Southern correspondent sends to The Com. 
panion a story of war-time. In some parts of the 
South, and especially in North Carolina, the horrors | 
of war were greatly aggravated by the strife be- 
tween irregular organizations of Union and Con- 
federate sympathizers, known respectively as 
“Buffaloes” and “Gucrillas.” Both organizations 
were composed of lawless men, and no ultimate 
good appears to have been accomplished by them, 
elther for the North or for the South. 


After General Burnside’s capture of Roanoke 
Island and Elizabeth City, things began to grow 
very uncomfortable for the Buffaloes, who had 
made themselves obnoxious to their neighbors by 
many deeds of mischief. One of their acknow- 
ledged leaders put his family into a buggy, and set 
out for Elizabeth City. On the way he was met by 
a band of Guerillas, who called upon him to eur- 
render. 

He knew that he could hope for no mercy if he 
gave himself up, and thinking that they might not 

ire upow his wife and children, he urged his horse 
forward, at the same time holding his infant chtid 
in front’of himself as a shield. But the order to. 
fire was given, and he fell back dead, a volley of 
bullets having reached him through the body of 
hig child. 

‘The horrible deed roused intense indignation, of 
course, and vengeance was threatened. Unhapplly | 
suspicion fastened upon the wrong man, and he 
was marked for destruction. News reached him 
upon his farm that the Ruffaioes were in pursutt of 
his head, and he arranged with his wife a code of 
aignals for his protection. 

Again and again, by day and by night, hs house 
was searched, but without success. Many times he 
watched the searching parties as they withdrew, 
disappointed, from the premises. One day he had 














herbs to the needy. 


a peculiarly narrow escape. 
A band of armed men were seen approaching. 


| and at once started in purgutt, 
| to reach the woods, ane 


COMPANION. 
vi « they were after him again. Ie hastened 
Evidently Tedae into the fleld, thinkin 

unseen; 

in his extremity he crawled 
into a log which lay near the entrance to the fleld. 


Hardly was he jnalde when his enemies swarmed | dow 





“Where ia he?” “Where js he 


into the fold. ve saw him run thi 


heard one and another ask. 


himself 


= had caught sight of him, 
‘but his pursuers had caught wight of Him, 


MAY 7, 1891. 


1) “My husband was scart enough when he see 
how {'was. ‘What's the matter?’ he cried out. 
vphe—pan—panther,’ | gasped, ‘chased—me— 
all—the way home!’ and pretty soon I got breath 
{| enough to tell my dreadful experience. 
‘Husband went to the door an’ looked out. 4 
don't see anything,’ he eaid. Then he begun to 
“Here's your pauther!’ says he, an’ he 
| tera in holdin’ out that indigo-blue sock {'d been 
{nittin’ on! Every needle was out of it, an’ "twas 





way, and he hasn't Tad time to crose the Held He | knltiin’ on! Every nace i pe bag at my vel 
is hig 


jing here somewhere, and we have him a 
Jast.”” 


field. 
‘Some kept watch, and the rest searched the 

Je came together about the 
After 9 while se ‘them sat down upon it. One 


vi him at sight; another wanted to hang 
Would shoot and riddfe him with bullets. No one 
tuggested a trial, or the possibility of his inno- 


jog, and gome of them 


cence. 


breathe. 
‘Phe prisoner was almost afraid to 

h was made, and his agony of sus- 

Anotlier semued. In hie distress he prayed ear 

[ook nto 

i late in the afternoon the sound of the 

the log, fled him, that the coast was clear, and he 


e continued. 
Pettiy for protection. No one thought to 


might return to the house. 


ty years have passed. The man etill lives, 
and et 1 believes that there was some connection 


between his prayer and his deliverance. 


—o—_—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


ON THE UP-GRADE. 


horse-car reaches the foot of the bill, 
aang ory swings up with a lively clatter = 
“Ig that you, Blackle? Good day to you, Bil! 
‘A steep one to climb—but ’tia [itl matter,’ 
He seems to say, “for I've nothing todo 
But to hitch right on and to pull with you" 


yuts new life in the jaded pair, 
He Polr ears prick up aad thelr eyes grow bright; 
‘The car is heavy, but little they care, 
For good gray Jerry will make it light. 


‘They trot together without a sto 
They trot togethen they get to the top! 
Now the horses are half up-bill, 

The driver has little or nothing to 403 
Courage Blackie, and pull away Bill! 

Sorry will sec the whole business through + 
He twinkles his eye, and he switches his tail, 
‘And makes the car fly, on the up-grade rall. 


A model of active benevolence 
‘Jerry the car-horse a} 








pears to me, 
With his brave, kind heart and ble good horse-sense— 


pine! "wero well with us, could we always be 
as he Is, to cheer and al 
The brothers that toll on the hard up-grade! 


E. Cavazza, 
—__+e-—___—_— 


NOT SO POETICAL. 


It {1s not needful to look for illustrations of the 


an’ I'd been a-draggin’ It on after me, an’ thinkin’ 
‘twas a wild beast! 

i felt cheap enough over it. But wa’n’t that 
strong yarn to stand all the runnin’ an’ pullin’ it 
got, an’ not break?” 
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TRUE TO HIS CHURCH. 


“In Greenfield Meadows, Mass., about 1848,” 
writes a correspondent, “lived one Edwin Smead, 
a farmer, whose dog was as constant as his master 
in attendance at the old First Church. The meet 
ing-house contained a high puipit, which was ap. 
proached by winding stairs in front of the gallery 
containing the singers. When the congregation 
entered the church, the old dog, with the utmost 
gravity of manner, always climbed the pulpit 
stairs, and composed himself for a nap. 


“About 1851 alterations were made in the meet 
ing-house. The seats were turned around, a plat. 
form was erected at the other end of the church, 
and_a modern desk was placed upon it. 

“When the day came for the reopening of the 
church, the old dog walked in with the rest, and 
wearing an expression of deep disguet at the 
Soaneed appearance of eninge sought the stairs 
leading to the old pulpit, which, alas! had disap- 

eared forever. Be walked up one alsie and 

own the other, looking disturbed, and apparently 
aware that he’ was the object of ill-suppressed 
merriment, until at last, bearing the voice of good 
old Doctor Chandler in the opening services, he 
Teluctantly and shamefacedly mounted the mod. 
ern platform, and composed himeelf to sleep. 

"Not long after this Mr. Smead died, and his 
farm was sold to Mr. Parmenter, a good Baptist 
deacon, who attended his church in the village. 

“The dog stuck by the farm, but did not take to 
the new religion. Every Sunday morning, when 
the family started for church, he was ready, and 
trotted along by the side of the wagon until he 
came to the place where the road branched off 
toward the Congregational meeting-house. At that 
polnt he parted company with the family, and 
stood by his own creed. 

“For some years longer the old dog was the most 
constant member of that society, never missing 
attendance upon the Sunday ‘services, rain or 
shine, until his dog days were ended.” 


old saying that things are not what they seem, since 
new Instances present themselves at every turn. 
Not infrequently these are a bit droll, and one who 
had a turn for satire might make something from 
the incident in which 8 romantic Boston society 


——__+o__—_ 


TESTING THE OYSTERS. 





girl figured Inst summer at the mountains. 


At the hotel where she was staying with a party 
of friends appeared a young man who was of the 
romantic sort of beauty which {s especially dear to 
the heart of sentimentally disposed young women. 


He had dark, wavy hair, big brown eyes, a silk: 


moustache, and a dreamy air which seemed to the 
silly girl in question the most poetical thing in the 


world. 


No one whom she knew was acquainted with the 
ire his ac- 


quaintance, and one evening when there was a hop | hallucination, but his labore were vain. Realizing 
at the hotel she laid a plan for accomplishing her 


stranger, but she was determined to s 





object. 


On the arm of her dearest girl friend, to whom 
she confided her project, she sauntered toward the 
spot where the poetical young mau stood, his dark, 
dreamy eyes fixed upon the face of a young lady 





to whom he was talking. 


‘As she came near the stranger, she eald to her 


friend sentimentally : 


“On, do let us walt and hear what he ts eaying. 
beautiful and poetical, I can see by 


It is somethin; 


the lovely and speaking expression of his eyes.” 


Her friend stopped with her, and the pair pre. 
of 
istened; and this is what they 


tended to be engaged in examining a stan 
lants, while they 
hear 

a 
dows of tlie store?” sald the youn, 
the romantic-looking youth was talking. 











“Yes,” he answered, with the alr of one who 
communicates the welghtlest secrets of eethetica; 
“of course we never put our best goods into the 

et faded and dusty; 
but they let me have anything else in the store to 


windows, though, for they 


work with.” 


The romantic young woman clutched her fa 
firmly with one 


Not very poetical, was it? 
“If you ever tell’ what 
said in a tragic whisper, 
again!” 
‘But in the end she told of the incident hersel 





having learned a lesson cheaply, and being able to 


laugh at her own folly. 
Se 


STRONG YARN. 


“Did | ever have a fearful adventure?” repeated 
Mra. Catherine Cabbage, an old lady of Dedham, 
Mass., when a party of young people were urging 


her to tell some of her early experiences. “Ye: 


fearful enough to me,” she added, with a smile. 

‘Twas the year after 1 was married. Dedham 
aint much like what ‘twas then. My nighest neigh. 
bor was a mile away, but for all that we was a 


good deal more neighborly than folks be now. 
“One winter afternoon I took m 





An’ ran over to a neighbor’ 


foot, an’ 1 stayed pretty late, hopin’ to toe it o! 


but I jest got {t to the narrerin’s an’ give It up, an’ 


started for home. 


“I carried my yarn ball ina bag tied to my wal 
an’ the sock T tucked into my belt, the needles A 


init. "Twas a bright moonlight evenin’, but I wa: 

always kind of timld to be out alone after dark. 

‘The foad was lonesome, an’ I walked retty lively. 
guess, 


IM 1 looked back, 
an’ there was a black creature that looked in the 


twilight bigger’n a wood-chuck runnin’ close afte 
Vd heard stories of wild-cats bein’ round, 


“Td 


one about a 
when I 


uarter of a mile, 
eard a noise 


ehind me. 


me. 
al 





" I thought in a minute ‘twas one after me. 


“7 hurried on, an’ I could hear what seemed 
be that miserable beast’s ‘claws a-scratchin’ on 
the snow, an’ the faster I went, the faster he went. 


on came 


[couldn't atand tt, 80 I broke into a ru: 
that creature ata'run, too, T was terribly frigh 
ened. 

seemed bigger, an’ the scarter I grew. 

“How T runt 
that ugly beast after me! 
how the size o’ that creature grew. 
"twas a panther. 





1 was certali 


“I was out.o’ breath an’ wheezin’ when I got 
the house, Sweat stood in beads on my fate. T | 
had jest strength enough to push open the door, : turning - m 

Bren 1 eA dh logy: UEMing to the shivering candidate, “you will please 


rush'in, slam it together, an’ 
onthe floor. 





iso you have, charge of arranging the win. 
lady to whom. 


‘oose I’ve been,” she 
Il never speak to you 


knittin’-work— 
1 was knittin’ my husband some tndigo-blue socks 


1 was knitin’ the 


‘An’ scratch, click, scratch, came 
You'd scarcely believe 


‘A Chicago lady called upon Health Officer Wick- 
ersham, not long ago, says the Mail, upon a mys- 
terious mission. She brought with her half a dozen 
| fried oysters. “They have been trying to poison 
me again, doctor,” she eald, as she laid the oysters 
before him. 


h no, I guess not,” replied the official. 
‘Yes, they have,” sald the visitor, “but I've out 
witted them this time, you see. T have brought the 
oisoued oysters right to you to be analyzed. 
here they are. 
The doctor argued quietly with the lady, trying 
to convince her that she was the victim’ of an 


iy 















the frultlessness of argument under these circum 
stances, the doctor chatted pleasantly with his 
visitor till she became quieter, and then sald: “So 
the poison ia in these oysters, is it?” 

“Yes, I’m certain of it.” 

‘The doctor picked up one of the bivalves, nib 
bled at it cautlously for a moment, and with a sigh 
of satisfaction slipped it into his mouth. 

“My stare! that was good" he exclaimed, smack 
ing his lips. ‘Your cook understands his business. 
That was fit for a king!” 

Aud without more ado the remaining oysters, 
one after another, went to satisfy the hunger of 
the health department of the city of Chicago. 

There wasa long period of silence, broken at last 
bythe woman, who sald, very meelily: “Doctor!” 

“Yes'm.” 

“Pye been a fool. I’m sorry for it, and for the 
trouble I have caused you.” 

“I assure you that f am your debtor, madam,” 
gallantly rejoined the doctor. “If all iny profes 
sional analyses were as agreeable and satisfactory 
ag this seems likely to be, | should be much better 
pleaeed with my position.” 








n 


and, and the arm of her friend ae aga 
with the other, as she hurried away from the spot. 


TOO WELL HIDDEN. 

Elizabeth Glover, in her wise and useful little 
book, “Family Manners,” devotes » chapter to de 
ploring the New England habit of repressing one’s 
feelings on the matters nearest at heart, and never 
allowing them to find expression in words. She 
says: 


There was a railroad accident, and a poor 
farmer's wife was taken out, bleeding and uncon- 
scious. The doctor and a kind woman were work. 
Ing over her when her husband came in and stood 
& moment, looking on in disturbed silence. His 
cheeks were drawn in, his eyebrows lifted, his 
, | hands in his pockets. 

* | Presently, with come effort, he cleared his throat 
to speak; and as the doctor looked up he asked, 
“Ye didn’t see a new tin dipper lyin’ round where 
ye picked her up, did ye?” 

fe got no answer from the indignant doctor, and 
presently strayed out again in search of his dipper. 
Meanwhile ‘his wife opened her eyes, and at 
once asked for her husband. “‘He’s safe,” said the 
doctor, shortly. She felt his curt tone, and faint as 
she was, she divined what {t meant. ‘He's a dread 


ful feelin’ man,” she said, “but he don't never say 
much!” 


f, 





———e—___ 
i SOMETHING EASY. 


Mathematics and Imagination are not commonly 
suppored to have any relation to each other, but 
there are occasions when a teacher of mathematics, 
like any other teacher, needs to be able to put him- 
self in his pupil's place. Here, for example, is a 
case reported in the Philadelphia Times: 

A learned professor was examining a graduate 
in the presence of a board of judges. 


“What do you know of differential calculus?” 
he asked. 


Rvery timecl’ Woked roan the witent, | Deep silence ensued. 


“Well, then, tell us something about the binomial 
theorem.” 


Another term of silence, 
than before. ; 


“Perhaps you had better begin with some easier 


juestion, professor,” b 
Guestion, professor,” kindly suggested one of the 


“Very good,” sald the professor. “Well, sir,” 


deeper, if posetble, 
In 





jtell_us the distinction between’ the differential 
calculus aud the binomial theorem.” 


MAY 7, 1891, 


| 





For the Companion. 


A MAY-DAY PICNIC. | 


The day was a lovely one, clear and sunshi 
without a cloud so big asa man's little finger 
the sky. Amos, who was Grandpa Dent's hired | 
man, declared it was a “weather-breeder," but 
this didn’t trouble the children a bit. 

“It's just be-eautiful now," said Maidie, 
ing her curls at Amos, ‘and I think 
it's going to keep right on being that 
way! My grandma says it isn't a 
Bood plan to beg troubl 

“Ho! ho!" langhed Amos, taking: 
up his wheelbarrow handles, and 
thinking that Maidie was a very 
funny little girl. “Well, 1 hope 
yon'll bave a nice picnic,” said he. 

“Oh, we shall!"" chorused the chil- 
dren, joyfully, and it was safe to say 
they would unless something hap- 
pened to prevent. 

There were seven of them in all, 
three from Uncle Jack Harvey's, 
three from Mr. Thatcher's, whose 
farm Joined Grandpa Dent's, and 
Maidie, who was going to stay until 
her mamma came home from Call- 
fornia—perhaps all summer long. 

Of course there were a great many 
good times, and this was one of 
them. Aunt Prudence packed a 
delicious iunch for the penic, and 
Grandma Dent added some caraway 
cookies and Jam tarts, which nobody 
else knew how to make so nice. Then 
away the children went in the sun- 
shine of the bright May morning to 
the pine grove where the May- 
flowers grew. 

The snow had disappeared unusu- 
ally early that spring, and the April 
days had been as warm and golden 
As they sometimes are in June, and 
so the buds, hiding under the rusty 
brown leaves, had burst into masses 
of pink-and-white bloom just in time 
for the May-Day picnic. 

“How swe-et they are!” cried 
Maidie, sniffing in an ecstasy of de- 
light. “Isn't it fanny that such 
homely leaves have such pretty 
flowers?” she asked, thoughtfully. 

Cousin Ted laughed. «That's one 
way of evening up things," said he. 
“My father says everything ought 
to be evened up some way.” 

When they had come quite through 
the grove, they sat down on the edge 
of the sunny slope to make the 
wreath. It was settled in the begin- 
ning that Maidie was to be the queen. 

“Because you're visiting, you 
know," said Pet Thatcher. 

“Oh! exclaimed Maidie. “Look, 
Dolly! What a funny little house 
over there! Who lives in it ?"* 

Dolly looked. It was a funny 
little house, painted red where it was 
painted atall, and with a roof only 
on one side. 

“Oh, that's where Mitty Blinos 
lives,” said she, ‘and her grandma.” 

“And Mitty can't walk a step, ever,” added 
Bess Harvey. ‘She’s—she’s — 

“Paralyzed,” put in Ted, wisely. 

“She just sits in a chair all day long," said 
Pet, soberly. “And her grandma knits and knits, 
and sometimes folks give her things.” 

Maidie’s eyes were big and bright. “Can't the 
little—can’t Mitty ever go out doors—ever ?"" she 
asked. 

“No,” answered Dolly, softly, “she can't, un- 
less she's carried, and there's nobody to carry 
ber.” 

The little shed-roofed house on the opposite 
slope wavered for an instant before Maidie's eyes. 
She wondered how things were evened up for 
Mitty. In another minute Ted held up the 
wreath, all pink and white and sweet. 

“Your crown is done, Queen Maidie,” he sald, 
with a funny how. “Now, where'll we have the 
Picnic ?"* 

“Right here,” decided Dolly, promptly; “it's 
80 nice and warm.” 

“Pooh!"’ said Ted. “This isn't any kind of a 
Place. We want to go somewhere. We'll have 
it on the big rock the other side of the woods.” 

“Nonsense!” declared Jamie Thatcher. “Let's 
go down there hy the brook, under the big elm." 

Ted's face grew red. He was the oldest of the 
seven, and felt that he had the right to decide. 

He said so, rather crossly, and Jamie answered 





shak- | 


























| 








‘h grew 
realy to ery 
4 picnic at all. 

urged Doll 
+ because she's the 


bigger and blacker until Jame w: 
and Ted declared he wouldn't hav 

“Oh, let's don’t do this w 
“Let's let Maidie say 











A quick little twinkle that wasn't all fun came | 
into Maidie's blue eyes. 
“Oh, will you?" she cried. “I'm so glad! And | 
Vil go ahead, just like a real queen." ! 

So the crown was placed on Maidie’s head, and 
Ted took the lunch-basket, and the whole little 
Party with their arms full of flowers followed 
down the slope. 

“Goody!” thought Jamie, jubilantly, “she's 
Roing to the brook !"" 

But Maidie didn't stop at the brook. 
the Ilttle red house a pair of eyes were watching 
eagerly from the hig chair by the window. Old 
Mrs, Blines had gone to the village, and Mitty 
\was lonesome enough ; and she did hope the party 
would be whero she could see it. She caught her 
breath when she saw the children tiptoe over the 
log across the brook, and come up the slope. 





Over in 





THE YOUTH'S 


| hack : and so the first cloud caine up, whi 












COMPANION. | 


“1 can't seo ‘om," 
where I can’t see ‘em. 

It was a great disappointment. 
her faco away from the window, 
eyes tight. But only for a minnte. There was a 
merry clatter on the step, and a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said Mitty, all ina tremble. 





they're going, 





| And in they came, filling the room with blos- 


soms and sweetness and May-time joy. Poor 
little Mitty. Her thin cheeks paled and flushed. 
The teurs seemed ready to fall. 

“Oh, don't—don't cr: said Matdie, spring- 
ing forward. -\We've—we've come to have our 
plenie with you, and we want you to be the queen, 
Oh—I thought you'd be glad'"* 

Just for an instant Mitty hid her face; then she 
lifted it, trembling and rosy, and fairly shining 
with joy. 

“Oh, I am!" she cried; “I'm gladder than T 
ever was in all my life!" 

They were all glad; merrier little party never 
was seen, and Uncle Jack said when he heard of 
{ft that it was an “evening up" worth telling of. 

ADA CARLETON Stoppakp. 














A MAY-DAY PICNIC. 


For the Companion. 
THE COMING OF MAY. 


“This way, this way, comes the Princess May!" 
The glad bird-heralds sin 
And through orchard lane, in the path of the train, 
‘The flowers sweet odors fling. 
Emma ©. Dowb. 


—+e-___ 
For the Companion. 
DORKY’S MAY-BASKET. 


“Mamma, I do wish Dorky could come to my 
May-part; said little Nan. 











“Well, Dorky can't come to the party, which- 
ever way it is,” said Nan. 

Suddenly a little plan sprang into her mind, 
and Nan nin away to the big red cupboard in the 
dairy where the maple sugar was kept. There 
was a box full of eakes—round and scalloped and 
heart-shaped—and thimbles of all sizes, which 
she had made all herself that spring to eat the 
next winter. 

Slipping on her waterproof, she took the cakes, 
thimbles and all, ina basket, and running down 
to Mr. Blake's store, bought with them six yards 
of pink calico for a dress for Dorky. 

“It shall be Dorky’s May-basket, too!" Nan 





Mitty turned | 
and shut her | 


, it comes offa spindle.” 


“Well, why can’t she ?" queried mamma, look- | whispered to herself as she trudged home. 
ing up from her work. Mamma, who was in the secret, made Nan a 

“Oh, her dress is so old and worn; and her big strong May-basket out of brown paper, and 
mother can't buy her another—not till she gets, putting the dress in it, Nan carried it over to 
Mrs. Damon's wool done—and that'll take as | Dorky’s house before it got too dark, and tied it 
much as a month, I guess, for there's such a big | to the door-latch. 

Pile of it, and it’s such slow work to grind it out." | Dorky was too happy to cat her supper, and 

“Grind wool! Ob, Nan," teased her brother | went to sleep with the precious bundle in. her 
Tom. arms. 

“Well, they turn a wheel anyway," said Nan, | 
“an’ isn't that what old Jacob Names does when 
he grinds corn?” 

“To be sure!” laughed Tom. ‘But his wheels \ night, some one turned her litte crib around, 
are great stones that crush the corn, and Dorky’s | putting the head where the foot had heen. She 
mother spins the wool, that is, spindles it, because | was very indignant when she awoke, because 
| she had “slept upside down.” 


———+e 


AFTER little Pauline had gone to sleep one 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
4 1 
ANAGRAM, 


‘The omitted rhymes are formed from the eleven 
letters omitted from the Jast line. 


{fa Frenchman should wander from Paris away, 
And reach fair Southern France on the firat day 
Ofeee, 
Lite maids he might se 
dressed like a s ee ee, 
In bowers of flowers, 80 fragrant and 


each 





When a child, ‘twas my hap to travet 
that wa: 
And under a church poreh I enw such 


a ; 
Her robe was vo white, and her face 
wasso ee se, 
And garlands of flowers 0 covered 
her hain, 
T thought ‘twas a goddese protecting 
er fnne, 

"Though sure, such a thought was 
quite foolish and + ¢ « s. 
‘The smile on her lips was gentle, not 

avey 
A green wand of olive her aceptre tu 
sway. 

And while 
A maid with a basi 
forthe « « 
My mother son 


I admired the pretty 





t sald, “Please, 





coins dropped the 

basket with « « ; 

And my pennies I gave, the falr gol 
dess to win, 

“Now what will she do with our pen. 


ni ? 
Jasked, as we turned and wandered 





The reply 





he'll appoint a glad 
festlyal day 
When all will rejoice with this 


LILIAN Payson. 


2. 
PI. 
Gano fo Gprnis, 
Egr! hte nichdlec fiitstado 
Nda tel tmhe eb yfulj wady, 
Agtrn mfordee ot het denlierll nt hist 
soouy ganrpl. 
Teetrb ime feeerrhea 
Jash ew vhea rfo Uugerha 


Lu 
Yrfele dsehtou ot hte sodow tlt! lal 
hte keohec gnri. 


MERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 46 letters, 
isa title given by an English poet to 
May.Day. 















16 ig a low, fat 
‘easel, driven by oars. 

1, 10, 46 18 axcred. 

20, 8, 19, 29, 30, 40, 12 Is a fabu. 
euture. 
‘The 32, 28, TL, 35, 

a welcome visitor. 
‘The 4 5, 13, 31 is to endure. 

26, 37, 39 Is a sharp. 
ANN O. TaTOR. 


4. 
CRYPTOGRAMMATICAL ANAGRAMS. 


The anagrams are the vanes of six 
works of an author who died May 1, 
1700. His surname 1s buried, onc 
letter in euch anagram, in order. 

Did Nathan Henther 
 Stene Exhale Dranaf? 

Ice Sam says Poetry and So. 

‘Themdale. 

Shall a Man Do the Pleabo? 

No Clackmefe. 


5. 
CONCEALED worD. 


Tho’ I'll now conceal it thrice, 
"Tis plain It will not stay conceated, 
And fn this dilemma you 
Can see how soon ‘twill be revealed: 
‘Tis peering from a yellow flower— 
From all that sweet aroma yleld. 


6. 
TRIPLE CHARADE. 
1 


I know of no article longer than my first 
My second may be found in this sentence. 
My third \ a note in music. 

My fourth 1s used In coining. 


1 


My Arst is what the two sultors wished to do to 
number one. 
‘My second ts the latter half of the cold season. 


mt. 


My first is the result in addition. 
MY second is the French word for sea. 


In an ancient May game number one wasa young 
woman, and number two and number three were 
her suitors, of whom she favored the latter. 

° 





27 1s scarcely ever 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Way, weigher, waste, walst. 

2. Nobility, Orphaned, Diamonds. Nod. 

3. Sweden, Swede, we, wed, den, need, Eden. 

1. Eli. 2, Ira. 3. Leo. 4. Pat. 5. Leon. 6, Ida. 
mn. & Al. 








5. Simple Simon. 
6. Example is better than precept. Fine feathers 


make fine birds. A contented mind is a continual 
feast. Hunger ts the best sauce. It never rains 
but It pours, 

7. Bookworm. 
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ae ee | 1 500 Mixed, Foreign, 10 var. 
——— Itching Piles. STERLING SILVER INLAID a ie 4 Be 16 Australian, 
Burnett’s Kalliston js a sure relief. A quarter pint SPOONS AND FORKS ao , T paris: 004 4 Tae 
vottle by mail only for 5) cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., FF 2 
Regular size b; druggists, $1. 








11 Japan, 1 halawar, 12 
8 Egypt, lhe. 7 nezuela, 1c. Large 
Sunurds, Peeke & Co., 7a Calumet Ave ‘Chicago, Tit. 


















5 sample package and terms to agents 
Zim forthe ‘sale of these buttons, | To 
for die needed to put them on, and they 
nevito everybody like hot cakes. Bl 
schney made selling them. Try them. 


THUMB PRESS BUTTON CO. oes —_ . x 
Hol ~ = 
ne TO == | K your Jeweler to get them for you. 
A VERY PECULIAR RIDE. couse | Never wear through, Ask you c 
FREE FLO ERS Tos BRIGHT, | The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Pie softens all things, including the memory of W TS oe ie. | TM igeport, Conn. 
age iilustrated monthly, price 50 cents Ber Ay ng: — END FOR CATALOGUE. 


dane hie Ineldents. “What, at the time, my | PAE Geli of ever one whe Joves ents per yen 
have been irritating, perilous or Intensely Into the home of er Eaeps poultry, Wwe offer glee LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL, 
i 
GUNS, &*\ TENTS 


















gi 

| a garden. OF Mpseription and a packet of mixed Hower 

greeable, after a lapse of years Decents a matter | months (eis) kinds (Pansies, Balsam, Phlox, Asters, 
1 


yr amusement. ‘Otherwise, this anecdote, | ¢tc,), for only 10 cents In stamny 
of pride or am e ° cents in stamp 


yhicl t anything but funny at WES’ es Moines, Iowa. 
which relates an incident anything y DE ee et EN 


























the time of occurrence, would never have bech Dy 
recalled, It-was told by a gentleman now In pros: Hose Mender. | a SY FISHING 





One box containing 6 Tubes, 2 | 5, 
compas, pag uses. Boys, 25 
ost pad, SLO | HOYS"and GIRL 
ONT | GENTS? and LAD! 
“AIL | GENTS! 204 ATES" 30 ta., Ball Hearings ALL over, 5S 2} 


deters keen then PG, MEACHAM ARMS GO..ST.LOUIS.M0. 


very, TAIDY Was passing along Chestnut Street, 1% : SHAN 
morning spin, wen 1 was accosted by a gentleman (iia g 8 Te ot as UNAM 
TR nt ER ream acne ‘aeeres| ORCHID PERFUMES | 
“Jim,” said he, hur i “ 7 
eae for me to Brown Street” (a Tocality néne FLOWER 
message (park), “and 1 will pay you a dollar for fears a) 
3 delivering it, sand Ti give you ‘another dollar to ji aescinceneds 
5 cy your cab hire out there: fava 
ay your GW porne in mind that this was before W QuER gay tay satis 
tee mast alstrict messengers, and the local tele- | | Tie repeated demands from Tady Canvassers W aereaavement fice 
Sironives were closed at ten’o’clock P.M: for Merntisaion to sell our Specialties, the Sigsbee pettunat fase Betty 
Apt ot to earry the message—a letter and | Seaneiess Sess ‘Shields, Children’s Waists vert Une veers they Are 
gant tound the commer of Ninth Street, found 2 ) ad € 8p Supporter, have induced us to place Ceijgheful reproductions of 
going arcumanding there. It was a most dilapl, | them 90 106 sr. peeiy this method. Please send the odorsof theseartstocrat- | 
anay geblele, with two wretched horses, aud Ee | YOu" full address on postal card. fe slowers. 
dated vemsin keeping, being old, poorly clad, and, 
driver Was In ojed, extremely hard of hearing. SIGSBEE MFG. CO., Ayer ‘Mass. 
eon it yas Hobson's choice, and after some a correct Writing Papers for 
egw ever gotinto the cab, and it'started. Away mag conrect, Writing every-day 
chatter rad up Ninth Street and out Ridge Avenue, soclety ndence are 
ea eecone perhaps two squares on the latter BOSTON LINEN, 
and bad gong most extraordinary accident hap. BT ON N BOND, 
street athe floor of the eab gave way beneath my ETON BONE LL. 


perous clreumstances. 


When 1 was a young man, said he, T had & 
pat etruggle to make both ends meet, and for & 
hard wi aay oda job that came to my band. | One 

! very rainy night, very nearly one o'clock in the 


SAFETY, with Brake and tlad Guards, $18.9) 
Tio, Hall Bearings, Diamond Prame22.; 

ettable Cone Bearings, 2 1.6 

Vial Bearings ALL over, 4B Ot 








Extra parts 
separately 
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10 cts, Pays for One Bulb 

| of the LOVELY, NEW, LEMOINE (But- 
Stanhopea, Galeandra, | tery) GLADIOLUS, a packet of 20 kinds 
Vanda, Miltonia, of New and Beautiful Fiower Seeds,and a4 


months’ trialsubscription to the Mayflower, 


the best paper on flowers and gardenin; 

published. "Itis an elegant, illustrated Monthly of 3 
ages devoted to flowers, fruits and gardening, 
‘died by JOHN LEWIS CHILD, assisted by many 

















If not to be obtained of your 
















teet! in nderate in aes " 
Twas half-asieep at the time, and when Icame Superior ior mowoly aA ae hg ain cae Grugatet.we wwillsend by ies of the most eminent Horticulturalists, writers and 
to my senses I was stuck mp them, send us sia cents and postpaid, on rerepeSund to travelers in all parts of the world. Articlesby Henry 
were bumping. along the cobble-stones. 1K wwe will forward you our complete ‘the drug trade. Me'Staniey and Maj. Jephson on the flowers seen in 
and struggled to regain my position, ‘until the seat samples. the are rT eG. CO. Africa, will shortly appear: Pioners and gardens of 
ane sell ae the bottom boards fell into the street, ¢ SAMUEL WARD a naimencowne || ee Sandwich Islands, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Se cept one jagged piece that Kept banging the 49 & 1 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. je Proprietors of Ore | Recriea, China, Japan, Samoa, Egypt; growing of 


if 
bulbs in Holland and Guernsey, seeds in Germany, 
Clematis and Begonias in England, Narcissus in 


EK _ 981 Franielin St, Boston, TES 

ve3 of my ee hand on the side sash of the cab ———_ - 
gore T trotted along inside the cab, meanwhile Ireland, etc., and scores of like interesting and us¢- 
doors F oudly to the driver; but I might as well V ICTO RS Treland: tc py eminent growers and writers. | Tt 


calyes of my legs. Detroit, Mich. 





fave appealed to the wheels. The old horses feaches how to care for plants in the house, and 


Glattered along at a spirited rate; I dared not A00y | «6 y faerie, fruits and vegetables in the garden. Sub- 

clatter the Jagged board would knock out my OR 00 T | flowers, frulls and. Seay yest. 
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over large areas of tropic seas. 


When we had stood out some thirty miles from 
the land, a plague of flies overtook us. The cabin 
{yaa so fall of them that the beams were blackened. 
Common black house-flies they were, for the most 
part, with, however, a good sprinkling of large 
Ereen flies. Where they could have come from 
Was a mystery; but they were a terrible nuisance, 
dnd although we swept off hundreds in a net, their 
numbers were not sensibly diminished. 
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Brown's Household Panacea.” is Pures ET Fine or money refunded. A fatal | ever taro, Boats weights. Sales unparalelled. S13 a 
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RIBBON FRAME FOR PHOTOGRAPH. 
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If some Companion girl intends to present one of | OT ANAT \@ S00 mixed, rare Australian, et [~ ~ 2 
sergian = ; 
_ rams Companion gi ee ro, STAMPS ana at va it, Canons [ON ERY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
‘ho would not wish to shut it away from sight in ATS 53. VERIManuNe Fr gs amg ERARTAS 
album, let her frame it, according to the follow: PANTS $3. pies aud particulars by mall, also TRUSS eso ee shape, 
an album, + i Pant Stretelers by mail. send i6e. for postage rons at others eu ee 
ing directions, with her own favorite color. Tt wilt FREE ats Sky SPAPETArLonse CO. Poston. wet sete utlag al one 
not only be doubly suggestive of herself, but will | Y | ‘= of tebod snl theball inthe i 
y vale! e 5 et e intestin: 
make a pretty holiday or birthday git be Yarn TAS Tonks um of complete instruction, with de up presses Deon does with the |) 
rae a vould otherwise be—only a photograph: | scription of instruments, 11O%, 2 mate up eee Anges with dat ietaure 
ake a cabinet piotograph oF one of 8 lraer SIT Niet a Cos aE | nore oles ay at eae | 
i go, Tl. 


size, put-a few drops of paste on the back side, lay 
it on a piece of heavy cardboard, an inch and a 
half larger than the picture all around and rounded 
off at the corners, and press It firmly down so that 
it will adhere to the back securely. 

Over it lay a square of good clear glass a little 
larger than the photograph card—or what Is still 
petter, a slightly convex glass made for the pur- 
pose, which may be obtained at a photograph 
Then take a strip of eambric, cheese-cloth, or any 
thin cloth that will absorb paste readily, saturate 
with paste, and fold it like a binding all around 
the picture, letting it lap over the edge of the glass 
at least half an inch. 











PEN 





E 


Press it on smoothly, rubbing out superfluous 
paste, and turn the other edge over on the back 
side and rub it closely down. When dried it will 
be firm and solid, and no air can reach the picture. 

Nor is the picture marred in any way; itcan be 
removed and put in an album if one should tire of 
the frame. The buck may be finished with a neat 
paper cover, or a piece of thin lining-satin may be 
fitted smoothly over it by being drawn closely 
over a little way, on the right side, by a strong 
draw-thread run into the narrowly folded edge. 

For the frame take any pretty ribbon—three-inch 
satin ribbon is very pretty fora large picture—and 
arrange it as illustrated, or in any original wa 
that is pretty or characteristic, and tack it securely, 
peneath the folds and knots, through the cardboard 
beneath; milliner’s stitches, long and loose but 
still firm and invisible, are better than finer ones 
for this work. 

Bright or delicate ribbons are only suitable for 
framing children’s or blooming girlish faces, while 
such colors as golden brown, old gold, and olive, 
are better for their elders. 
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Corns 
Daisy Corn Cure, 15 cents box. 
Other remedies fail; this does not. 
Sold by Druggists, or sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. Star Bunion 

Cure, 25 cents. 
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ABY CAURNGE\ het |PATENT FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 
buy. Ask us to send you ons wil ts. a 


Steam power ean successfully com- 


GOOD BOOKS, gz send name for Catalogue. 
Ingersll’s BIRDS'-NESTING Padget ‘wlth the Large shops, Wy isy 
Waynard’s Manval of TAKIDERMY, J $4 25. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Pub’r, 18 Arch St le 
NTE! 
PET PRINT EA 
1be, Or our IMPROVED. 
SELF INKING STAMP, 
PENCIL, any nameon, 10c, 
Ttubber Stamp Go. D13 New Haven, Conn. 
HOLDERS 


SHAM- ‘A handsome 


nickel plated ef, com: 

rh screws, by mail, 10c,, with Agents 

I Rw J. Rerguson, Chester, Conn. © 
(p selections on aPPTO 


pete h ng 
bur New LABOR-SA a 
Ghinery, latest and most, improved 
for practical shop use, also for In- 
dustrial ome Training, 





















or name. town and 


RICAN P 
DIXON MABE 
Are unequaled for smooth, 


tough leads. 

































fe, 33 1-3 perc. com. 10 V4 It your stationer does not kee) them, mention Compan- 
e omeome | 36, ond send léc.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, 
plete, 0c. hd premium | Sersey city, N. J., for samples worth double the money: 


bffersfree. Add. M TAMP 


HORT-HAND 
ELF TAUCHT 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS. 

p Toter-Ocean Building, | 

Cor. Madison and Dearborn Strestsy 
CHICAGO. 


BLOSSOMS, 




















Send for Catalog 
of Booke and helps 
forwelf-instruction 












ipavene Piles, Whooping. 
eee ei a BLOOD DISEASES, | 
Send Yor circular. Mention this papet 





Business houses: 
nt ase 


Fovwert cost : 
Suppiled, with compe 
powetor iilustrated eatal 


astmal 


al 


























RIPPLES, wists Wes sates Crocheting 
CSE BICVCLES, | Twilled Lace Thread Boot no. 2 
'Y MEG. 00. MBlysin, O.Box J. FOR CROCHETING. So anust ted 
T 10 Cents. 








rrr PeRTy] iat 


Runes Acumin tugs 


Tiful (lus. Tidies from London 
for them of your dealer, or send 
0 yards.” 5 cents for Single 
ridy Patterns, including 
















10 cents for sp 
‘Tidy, or 60 cents for 
copy’ of Crocheting Book X 
Glaszo Lace d 













‘A Pocket Rule made of this wonderful 
metal, 3 inches long fin 2 
hE. WELC 





PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM. 
favorite for dressing the 
ig color when gray, and 
ting dandruff. It cleanses the 

r falling, and is 
$i at Druggists. 







preve! 
Scalp, stops the ha 
Sure to please. 






| 





‘Teaches 
dents a. tra 
then starts th 
in. railroad "se 
Send. for elreular 

BR 





. Plain and Decorated. 
_ Always bears this Trade-Mark, Ask your dealer forit._ 


LYON & HEALY 


State & Monnoc Sts.,Cricaco 







SCHOOL OF 








JANESVILLE, WIS. 








or = 
Miller Bros, Ektalogue of Wand. ste oat 
v S S. niforme and fquipments. 7 
HE SUBEAC SOHOOS STEEL PENS Uniforms atone testribing, cvers | 
‘The figures relating to public school attendance, | oy ie py are American eects ncludia Sea ta 
published by the census bureau, bring out the en an tne tery. Miller Bros. Cutle ranerg en Trimmings, ete. 
couraging fact that the greatest gains in school | Llane Or Aa tinction, H } | 
enrolment and attendance have been made, for ¢, OUR ELE GANT Hawes, wana Selected List of Mand Suv 
the most part, precisely where they were most ©, a (TALS GUE FREE. 
needed. That is to say, the States of the Union| O 
where, ten years ago, the greatest proportion of « JOHN C.HAYNES€ 
children were without schoo! advantages are, as & 33 GuRT Stan 694 WASHINGTOHSTHosronnass. 


rule, those which now show the greatest gain in 
public school enrolment. 
‘All the Southern States for which the figures of 
public school attendance have been collected and 
tabulated, show a great proportional gain. 
In Virginia, for instance, the gain in the enrol. 
ment of children in the public schools has been 
‘ifty-8ve per cent.; in Louis! y-three per | 
cent.; in South Carolina, fifty-one per cent.; in 
North Carolina, twenty-seven per cent.; in Mary- 
jand, twenty-three per cent. 
Atthe same time in severa! of the States where 
the pubiie school attendance was already compara. 
tively high, and {s so still, the enrolment of pupils 
In the public schools has not increased in as great 
a proportion as the population. 
‘This is the case with nearly all te Northern 
States east of the Mississippi River, and is in most 
of them due to the inerease of paroct 
maintained by churches 
In two States, Maine and Vermont, an actual los 




















al achools, 
























in public school attendance is recorded. Maine 
had about eleven thousand fewer pupils enrolled | 
in the public schools in 18% than in Is0, and Ver 
mont about seven thousand fewer. Yet in cach of 
those States the population hail slightly inereased 

Virginia and North Carolina have come into the 
fyont rank of States in enrolment of public school 
pupils in proportion to the total population, having 
over twenty per cent. of school enrolment in pro: 
portion to population 

In other words, the tendency of educational de 
velopment is to equalize the conilitions which pre 
vail in the several States. If the Stites where free | 
public schools have been longest in existence wish 
to maintain their relative rank, they must take 





measures to increase their school atte! 





nee. 

















wanted, 
FORD &O) 


offtittsa BUSIN 
EDUCATI 































































matt. A. 
Joo fine var., on): ‘Wey 

STAMPS | 3an Sar,. ee’, C200 var: Xie 
= es Bee. fine Album FREE with each, of NousArsenical 
_AOME FOLDING BOAT. 00. LABRET Be! og tut raeneaute ee Factory prices 
7 B2tek LARGE Albom Hi ment of siyles. 
BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE- Bigenl EARGE Album HEH Se |) oo went to any part of the U.S. A very lange 
The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. | caltections containg any dupes sod | ) Sine of samples sent for Bets, postage, apes 
all are vitho eto 6c. Gold Papers, Sc. to Ie. 
D. 8. WILTBERGE Fy tredel cilereaugeaniged GEDuEr' dares |) RMU Pntaacd old Papers. ets 46,9 ts 









‘to, mateh, in proportion. 


widths 
ce Wall Paper House, 






UNION CYCLES 
WIN THE RACE. 


HIGHEST GRADE GUARANTEED. 
STRENGTH, UNITED IN 
SAFETY, UNION 
STABILITY, WHEELS 

ANTI- EVERYTIME 


VIBRATION. & Everywhere. 


Catalogue sent on appl 


UNION CYCLE MFG.CO. ,ti 


FAST BLACK 
IMPORTED 


HOSE 


FOR MEN. 
‘Made from the finest 

quality yarn-dyed is 
Palbriggan; double foot, heel and toe. 
Will ALWAYS keep a deep black. 


Money efonded fin any way unsatisfactory. 


SAVAGE, KING & CO., Men's Outfitterss 
164 Tremont St., Bostox, MASS., U.S.A. 


pair. 
Sentby mailon 
receiptof $2.11 


STATE SIZE DESIRED. 


“A DELSARTE EXERCISE 


Send for Price List. 


Delsarte Corset Co. 
142 W. 23d STREET, 
New YORK 


cK FARM FENCE 


PRICES REDUCED 





PLUSHES | 


Direct from the Mills. 
Plushes. Before buying elsewhere, 
for our prices and ‘samy Enelos 
cents towards paying for the samples and. 
postage, and we will ou 3) goad 
Sized samples, no two color e shade, 


CONTREKEVILLE MEG. CO., Manville, RL 


BIRD ees Breadors ofthe Harte 
Mountains, It restores the song of Cago Birds, 


MANIA Porcini i nates Canaries 
MAKES frre Site at deve | 
CANARIES 

WARBL 



















gists grocers and bird dealers. 
Bird Book matted free. Address, | 
THE BIRD FOOD CO., 400.N. 
« Third Street. Putapenrata Pa 





| 
| 







Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or write 


SEDGWICK BROS. G0., Richmond, Ind. 








THAT 


WRINGER 
ST LA 


ent to any ad- 
PVESSErS, 


ss 
ON nome. | 


“BUY THE 


=| 







Send ter 
UNTAIN | 





BOR 





half the Inbor of other W 
but little more, 
to either roll, 

Does n 














me ans ef praclles ice sh lence: instruction, | ‘i Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warrante 
bivy the oH SCHOOL of BUSINESS. Also DAISY '* and §*y. Ul i. = 
ieulats free, “Address, MS USN. iene Witte eter rents wed 
icnlars free, Addresty men, Runa, NY, ERS) cere EMPIRE WRINGER OO.. Auburn, NY 





BEST 
STEEL 
WIRE 
a 


‘BICYCLES 











FENCING 


Woven Wire. 









fallmakes new or2dhd, lowest prices 
W&CO., 8 GSt.. Peoria, Ill, 


TAKE AN ACENCY for 


















> DAGGETT'S 
Ay sse-sacrive DAN 
a3 ~= ROASTING 
i x Needed in every family. 
: Ts SA : 2 
2 AN Sw", satis weal ERE dky pithy deniers ERE 
§ camera citmmamesRnleiaes | RAGE R uae pe ac, benihine 
Titian ctiys : “ago, [Ilinols. fo sagging! No bagging! Extra Meavy Selvs _ 
yy Ulak. The McMullen Woves Wire Fence Con Chicas 





Portland, Ureg. Onkland, Cal, | 





SAVES | 


M0 
our PURCHASE GEAR | 













*sjuedy 0} sue, [e40q!7 


nions all gone 
happy to say, through the merits of 
SALVE T can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON'S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep It, do not let 
vince you that some imitath rd 
mailto We nab 


HAN 


him con, 
; send b 











MAY 7, 1891. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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A CHANGEABLE BUST. 


Recently there was displaced from a command 
ing place in the mairie or town hall in a village in 
the mountains of Auvergne, France, a bust of 
Napoleon 111, whose reign as Emperor of the 
French ceased in disaster more than twenty years 
go. The bust, quite unnoticed by the officials of 
the Republican government at Paris, had tranquilly 
presided over the public proceedings of the town 
ever since the time when it had really typified the 
highest authority in the land. A bust of the 
Republic has been enthroned in its place. 

‘This circumstance calls to mind the story of the 
famous bust of Verrine-sous-Rols, another emall 
French town, which passed through a very Interest, 
Ing career during a long course of years. 

his bust, which was in plaster, and was a faith 
ful portrait of Charles X., king of France, was 
presented to the municipality of Verrinesous, 
1gls by @ conservative marchiioness, in the year 

Two years later, In 1890, 
into exile, and soon after 
zen-king, ‘ascended a ne 
throne. 


All the busts of the Bourbons were sent to the 
attics, throughout France—at least, all but the one 





King Charles was driven 
Louis Philippe, the citi. 
‘w and more democratic 






For the teeth use “Brown's 


's Camphorated Sapona. 
ceous Dentifrice.’ 


Millions of stamps are handled 
This preparation gives the best 






annually by this firm, 


a > 


‘and u large force of clerks ix engaged 11 ssifying the 
Feaults obtainable. Soap destroys the antmal and vege. | stamps that are pouring in frogs erery ellme, and at~ on ‘ANTI L 
Hae Pipranitea on the teeth, and camphor hardens the | ‘nding to the wantsand diliny the orders of Amerloag © RY N Ls 
Sims. Price. 2 centea bottle. Soli by druggists. (Adv. | Spunish'tre Gorreeee bE iN, C 
= ag igpavehed daily to all pi rte of the pee Cau e will Lp 
AW ree Tat, OU, THINK? | tr icecis gadget so Faraen Coun a DISEASES | 
Transfer Patterns, will stamp the design for Em- “Ho 1a. fortunate ine eave oar before to EErope. 4 e CURED BY 


He is fortunate is 
associated with him. 
8 stock 
a 


in having two brothers who are 

His business was organized into 
company a couple of years ago. and 1s the 
st concern devoted wholly to stamps in America. 
1s business is carried on almost entirely by mall, 
Over 100,000 pieces of mail matter being handled by 
them 8 month: this domestic trade extends from 
Maine to California. 

This article may catch the eye of some one who is 
not a stamp collector but who may be profited by It, 

Many valuable stamps are packed away In old trunks 
90 family letters, or in the letter files of old estaD- 
Ushed banks and business houses. 

i miguld pay you to look up your old stamps and 
send them to Mr. Mekeel, who will pay best prices. 

All U. S. stamps on letters, also stamped envelo| 
from 1840 to and including 1869. have a. market 
Falue, the 3c values being the commonest. Some of 
the other values are very desirable. also the official 
stamps Issued by the various government depart- 
ments from 1875 to 1884. 

Local stamps Issued by express companys and local 
posts from 1843 to 1860. and Stamps issued by 
Confederate postmasters from 1861 to 1865 are also 


proldery on any material. We will send you the fol. 
lowing as sample, on recel; 


ipt of 20 cents; 

6 Yards 3 inch Border é a= Naito PY, Sins Be 
1 Dress Set (for Braiding) Collar, Cuffs and Revers 3c. 
All for 20 cents. ‘0c. 
‘TON STAMPING Irvington, N.J. 


ANON STAMPING CO., Ir 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


=/ (ut 


Y HUMOR OF 


1cura 


VER THE SKIN AND 
Scalp of infancy and childhood, whether tortur 
4g, disfiguring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimp 

veh bigtehy, with loss of hair, and every tm 
the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or heresitary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
OTICURA IES, Consisting of CrTicuRA, the great 
. CUTICURA Boar, an exquisite Skin Purifier 

wutifier, ‘and CUTIcURA RESOLVENT, 













Parents, save your children years of mental and 
phyatcal suffering. Besta now. Delays are dangerous. 






‘ures made In chiidhood are permanent. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, S0c. ; SOAP, 2c. 
| RESOLVENT, $1, Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 


| Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 








Baby's akin and scalp purified and beautified ad 

























desirable. and should be kept on the original enve- by CumicuRa Soar. ~a1 
| a You heara great fesisbie, aud should b thelr genulness, as Us clase Kidney pains, backache. and muscular rer 
a N dealaboutself-ac.- of; oe. were anally Of crude design, and are matism relleved in one minute by the celebrated 
in gm achines, The hs stapes ssued by he provinces of Canada from CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN Plaster, 25 cents. 
: are ealeable. 
7 . Parties who are able to find any of the above, or 
“Pittsburgh”? is | who have any ofa stot ABE OF the, abo | ABOUT MILK. 
b that | ite sien Peet stamps to collectors on 
fy eee i 

about as near that | , The system of Atmarket prices, and aliowingalo: — Dipping milk out of cans 

as can be. eral discount on sales or purchases is engaged In very peddled about the street, 

extensively. This firm sends stamps in this way to subject to dust and rain 


thousands of col 


leators. all over this country, and 
often have as muc! 


Fill and wipe it 





at Verrine-sous.Bols. There happened to live at 
the ‘place a painter named Nicholas Roufliquac, 
who was also something of a politician. He sot 
about savii Now-cltizens, 
painted upon hiskere, tufted up | 
the front hair, and gave the buat a general appen 
ance of commercial respectability rather thon at 
alr of royalty 

The bust was at once recognized as a striking 
portrait of King Louls Philippe. Shortly after 
ward Rouffiquac was appointed the local agentof 
the government tobacco monopoly. 

The year 1848 came, and with It the Revolution. 
Rouffiguac put himself at the head of a mob, and 
proclaimed the advent of the Republic on the 
church steps. ‘The mob broke into the town hall. 
and was about to smash the bust of the discarded 
Orleans when Roufliguac intervened 

“Hold, citizens!" he said. “Do not strike the 
gnemy, coutemptible though he be, when he is 
down, Spare the bust till to-morrow, and I will 
give you a surprise.” | 

Next day the bust had undergone a remarkable | 
transformation. The man had turned. into a 
Woman, the monarch into the Republic. The side. 
Whiskers had disappeared, the hair had grown 
long, and a yellow star shone on the classi¢ fore, 


head 
The bust, covered with flow 
the town to the music of the “MM. 
by more than a hundred citizens. 
Rouftiquac was made tax.collector a 
ols. 








was borne about 
largelllaise” sung 

A month later 
it Verrine-sous. 


Next came 1862, and with tt Ni 
eror. Rouffiquac was at the head of the Imperial. 
ist movement in his town. A crowd of men, armed 
With clubs and pluchforks, attacked the tranquil 
head of the Republic in the town hall. 

The artlet came to its rescue again. His task | 
was a hard one this time, but he painted Imperial 
epaulets upon the shoulders, decorated the breast 
with the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor, 
palnted out the long hair and the ‘star on the fore: 
head, put some 


oleon I1I., Em 





“beau-catchers” on the temples, 
and provided the upper lip with a moustache and 
the chin with a “goatee. 





It wag Napoleon IT. 


Rouffiquac received public 
praise from the new in 


mperial prefect of the dis. 
trict, of the work of his “patriotic and distin 
gulshed pencil,” and afterward was given the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. 

AVhen 1870 and Sedan came, Rouffiquac had gone. 
‘The old bust, no longer venerated, was sold to 
dealer in second-hand bric.a-brac. "It deserved a 
better fate; for, as Charles X., Louis Philippe, the 
Republic and ‘Napoleon, it had epitomized the 
history of France und strikingly fllustrated the 
national character. 


—+or. 
NOT LITERATURE. 


Farmer Ellsworth lives in the euburbe of a little 
Massachusetts town, and ix a man of considerable 
consequence among his friends and neighbors. 
During the long winter evenings he and Aunt 
Huldah, his wife, read much, and his comments on 
the literature of the day, though not often gram 
matically expressed, often display discrimination. 


Not long ago he took a book of short sketches of 
country life from the town library, and when he 
broughit it back, he had to pay a small fine, having | 
kept it several days over the time allowed. | 

{T'm willin’ an’ glad to pay it, too,” he said, ae 
he laid down his pile of copper: 

“You enjoyed it, then?” asked the librarian. 

“Enjoyed ‘it! should think we did! said 
Farmer Ellsworth. “My wife, specially, has read 
every one of thein stories, twice over. But I'm 
bound to say,” he added, in his character of critic, 
“that it aint’ exactly what 1 should call writin’ 
Why, It’s jest like folks 


—_+e-_____ 


NOT TO BE STOPPED. | 


The Boston Globe tells a story related by the 
assistant manager of the Symphony orchestra 
The Friday afternoon rehearsals of the orchestra, 
aie well known, are attended by a great concourse 
of women. 


One afternoon the doors had just been opened, 
and there was a grand rush up the staire for the 
unreserved seats In the second balcony. In thé 
¢rush one woman shed some of her fine feathers, 
in the shape of an overskirt. 

The assistant manager held it up and cried, 
“Here, madam!" 

She turned and looked, 
seat had charms. 
hurried on up the 



































, but music and a good 
“Keep it for me,” she said, and 
stairs. 


—_+e-—___ 


HIS WORK. 


Ina pretty church on the island of Anityum in 
the New Hebrides, is a tablet erected by grateful 
natives to the memory of their missionary, Rev. 
John Geddie. 


On this tablet te written in their language the 
following 
When he landed 
in 1848 
Thea, were no Christiins here, 
and when he left 
in 1872 
There were no heathen 
—Missionary Link. 


'b a8 £200,000.00 worth of stamps and drip from the reins 
out on approval. 


and hands of the driver, is 

| The stamps are neatly mounted on thin sheets of e . 

| linen paper and pri Collectors are al lowed to unhealthy and dirty. 

‘ep them 10 days, and then return those unsold with | 7 

| the money for those retsined fess) Acero | Ask your dealer in every 

| p,Thls is one of the most Important departments of ! place to use the WHITE- 

the business, and requests for selections are solicited. MAN MILK JARS, 

als departinent is in chargo of a competent man 

te wo stenographers, 

Book-Keepersand vanother sasisiatin: which soreecan | SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE, 

be doubled if necessary. and the attention of the land: givesie kosthees eves 
will never have it the old 

p collection. a | Way again. Samples, 25c. 

A.V. WHITEMAN, 






once a day and trim it once 
a week—that’s all. 

Drop usa line and we’ll tell 
you all about it. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Cos * 























readers of the COMPANION are especially directed to 
the advantage of having stamps submitted to them 
that they can depend upon. 
For those who want to START a stam 
| few otters are made: 
Outfit No. 1 consists of an album 9x12, 
















with spaces | 











to hold over 3000 stumps, and an assoriment of 350 
diferent stamps ‘for ar°b5 post free. Teas 144 Chambers Street, N. Y. Patented, april 17, "38. 
mine NovZ conehss of Perec Sibu with ° 
PIANO. | forall satis everaued, and an awortsest Of608 | GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
2: | different stamps. for 84. 60 post free. —— 


| , Outtt No. 3 consists of a fine large cloth bound al- 
bum. with spaces for all stamps, and 1000 different 
stamps. for $10 00 post free. A bargain! 

Now for those who are already collectors. we have 
8 few offers as follows: 

Packet A_ containing only United States stamps. 
Issues of 1851. 1857, 1861. 1868. 1809, 1, 2. 3. 6. 
20. 12 und 15e, and the 30c and 90¢ values of the three 
Intest issues. also stamps of the Departments of Agri- 
culture. Interior, Justice. Navy, P. O . State, 'Treas- 
suryand War. also some scarce United States enve- 


The skeleton of a Piano is the frame to which 
the wrest plank and iron plate are attached. 
The case is the covering. In the wrest plank | 
the tuning pins are placed. In skeleton, wrest | 
plank and case, thoroughly and naturally sea- 
soned lumber only should be used. Such lumber | 


only is in the Everett Pianos. 
If not for sale by your loci dealer, 


CERMAN 


Sweet Chocolate, 


The most popular sweet 
Chocolate in the market. 









address 











it is nutritious and palat- 
THE J x : 10, lopes. 100 varieties, come RARE, for $5.00. 0 a 

'HE JOHN CHURCH CO.. Ciucinnati, 0. Packae Bs ntains only Mexican stamps. issues able; a particular favorite 
“From Andante to Allegro,” an Illustrated from 1856 to 1890, Including some of every Issue and with children, and a most 


pamphlet. 
Will be sent free to any one who will mention where | 


this advertisement was seen. Bog RE ia! 
A POSTAGE STAMP MAN. 


Stamp collecting Is one 
of the most interest! 
and instructive of pur- 
suits, and it is estimated 
that there are over 600- 
000 postage stamp collec- ‘ 
torsin America. A stamp 
collector, generally | 
speaking, {8 not one who 
simply amasses stamps In 
quantity, but who col- | 
lects onespecimen of each 
variety of the postage 
stamps of this and foreign 
countries, classifying and 
arranging them in a suit- 
88 & Source of study and 
ons are usually arranged 


many very rare. 50 varieties in all. for &1.00. 

Packet C contains United States stamps similar to 
Packet A but only 50 varieties. for $2 00. 

Packet D contains only Mexican stamps including 
many RARE varieties, 100 all different 85.00. 

Packet E contains only stamps of the American con- 
tinent, includes all in packets A and D_ besides. 
Central, South American and Canada. making 300 
varleties for $15.00. A FINE PACKET. 

Packet F similar to Packet E. contains all Stampsin 
Packets B and C, and Central. South American and 
Canadian, making 200 varieties for $7.50. | 

Many collectors are anxious to deal, and suitable | 
wholesale lots are here offered. 

The best lot is a complete stock for $25.00. con- 
taining 6500 stamps. a dozen albums, printed letter 
heads and approval sheets, and a three Inch adver- 
tsement In our paper; this is in fact everything re- 

uired to start in the business. and is a better stock | 
Han ar. Mekee! had when he siarted todeal io 187%, 

‘The stamps in this stock consist of 1000 different | 
stamps from all parts of the worid. 0 well mixed 
South, Central American and Mexican stamps. 1000 
assorted from British Colonies, 1000 assorted United 
States stamps, and 2000 well assorted European 
‘stamps together with the 12 assorted albums, printed 
matter and advertising. for $25.00. This is sent by 
express. or81.50 extra for fastent. 

‘Those who want smaller lots for sale or exchange, 
may select some of the following: 

1000 Hinely mixed South American, $7.50 post free. 
1000 finely mixed Central American, $10. 00 post free. + 
1000 finely mixed Mexican stamps, 85.00 post free. 
1000 finely mixed from all Countries. &3.50, post free 

All stamps handled by this frm are guaranteed | 
genuine. and exactly as represented. 

‘he following ts a partial list of our publications: | 


excellent article for family 
use. 

Served as a drink, or 
eaten ao confectionery, it 
is a delicious Chocolate. 

The genuine is stamped 
‘upon the wrapper, S. Ger- 
ter, Mass, 






















man, Dorchest 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. )., Dorchester, Mass. 


“THE PAVONIA.” 
BRASS and WHITE, 








able ulbum or blank book. 
Amusement. These collecti 
{2 geographical divisions and chronologteal order. and 
At Ie surprising to one who is not initiated, the real 

jure and enjoyment that may be derived from a 
Collection of postage stamps. 

Wise parents encourage it in their children because 
Mt teaches them something of geography, History. the 
money denominations of various countries, as wells 
teaching them to be observing 









‘THE PHILATELIC CATALOGUE," by Major E. B. 
Evans of the British Royal Arullery, 1s a compieto 
and comprehensive illustrated history of the postage 
stamps. envelopes and cards of all countries ‘The 
largest book on stamps ever published in the English 
language. 530 pages. In cloth binding, $4.00 post free 

This book should be in the hands of every collector 

‘THE HisTORY OF THE POSTAGE STAMPS OF THE 
UniTED States." by John K Tiffany, Esq. A val 
vable work. 228 pages, paper. $1.00, cloth. $1 50. | 


$12.75 
With Spring, 


A White and Brass Bedstead of good de- 
sign, attractive, and perfect in construction. 
Price, with Woven W 








S;MEKEEL'S STAMP DEALEKS' AND COLLECTORS | 4x3 feet, | 64x8.6fect, 64xé feet, 64x46 feet, 
ADDRESS BOOK,"* containing the addresses and 55 $12.75; $13.25; $1375. 
nouncemente of over 5000 collectors and dealers | puriap and Packing, 60 cents, Nocharge for packing 


all parts of the world. cloth bound $1.00 post free. 

“MEKEEL'S ILLUSTRATED AND. Price CATA- 
LOGUE OF AMERICAN STAMPS” for 1891, 25 cents. 

‘Small printed album, size 9x11, contains 64 pages | 
and spaces for over 3000 with illustrations for many 
varleties | No. 1 in board covers. 30c; No. 2 cloth, 
50¢, No. 3 cloth and gold, 75c; all post free. 

‘The large printed album. size 11x16. contains spaces 
for every stamp ever lasued. brought up to date with 
illustrations. No 1, board covers. $1 60; No. 2, 
cloth and gil, 82.50: No. 3, same with extra pages 
for now Insnes, €2.00: No: 4. fame but only printed 
on one side of the paper, 7; No 5, same. ele- 
gantly bound In full leather. $7.50 Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
post free. Nos. 4 and 6 express extra. 

Mekeel’s Blank Stamp Album, is !ntenaed for more 
urlyanced collectors who prefer to arrange thetr | 
stamps to suit their own ideas. and for those who | 
make a specialty of certain countries No 1. cloth | 


' for lots of six or more: 
ESTIMATES for furnishing residences 
with Silver, Brass and Iron Bedsteads and 
Fine Bedding of every description given 
upon application. Mention COMPANION. 


PUTNAM & CO. 


546 Washington St., Boston, Ma 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. eginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right along. and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
sumewhere, ready to fight. The Medical 
Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Price, 81.50. Sold by every 
druggist in United States aud Canada. 











‘The n, Mr. C. 1. Mel 





el of St 





ubject of this sket 


acenate vh bound with guards. $2.60; No 2, same binding. 
Louis, Mo. Is a postage stamp man, ‘and cBihonat | eer ste get teak oe te 
‘Amarien and-duting.the last ie pene toe heal pa _ THE PHILATELIC JOURNAL OF AMERICA Is the old- 


est, Jargest and best monthly magazine devoted to 
the Interest of stamp collecting Although this jour- 
nal has from 60 to 100 pages monthly, ft 1s only 50e a 
year. sample copy free. 

MEKEEL's WEEKLY STAMP NEWS, is a large 4-col- 
umn weekly stamp newspaper, the only WEEKLY 
stamp paper in the world; $1.60 per year; subscrip- 
tions received for 3 or 6 mo. at same rate, ‘copy fre 


trade among the stamp colicctors uf the world that 
Is truly marvelous 

‘His business 1s to Import used and unused postage 
stamps from every country in the world, and from 
every remote colony or island that issues stamps, and 
to furnish them to collectors. 

In this way it becomes possible for the collector to 
add to his collection by the expenditure of a Httle 
money, stamps that he might bo a long time finding 
in any other way. 

This business which at first thought seems a very 
triging one. Involves an immense amount of capital, 
requiring correspondents and purchasing agents all 
over the globe. 

Stamps have been collected as a source of amuse- 
ment ever since first issued in 1840, and the interest, 
in this direction does not seem to have been confined 
toany nationality: England, France. Spain. Germany, | 
India, Japan and South America have thelr stamp 
collectors. in fact there 1s not a civilized country on 
the globe today. where there are not native stamp 
collectors. 

‘The collecting of stamps Is by no means contined to 
boys; we find lawyers, physicians, professors. military 
officer; as well as business men who have magnificent 
collections: many of these commenced as boys. and 
have always kept up their old interest and love for 
stamps: others have been attracted to it by their chil- 
dren. and hae become interested in It. 10 helping 
them classify their collections 











‘The above is reduced heading of the newspaper. 
the building at the left is Mekeel s establishment. 
Correspondents can remit money safely by bank | 
draft. post office or express company money orders or 
registered letters. 
‘They may also be sure of their orders receiving 
the promptest attention. 
‘Every stamp collector who reads this article should 
have something to write about. and to each and 
EVERY one who mentions this paper a Mexican pos- 











tago stamp will be presented free. 
C. H. MEKEEL STAMP AND PUBLISHING CO. 
107-1011 Loctsr St., 87. Louis, Mo. 
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+» Companion is an illustrated woe 
The Youle: ve Its subscription price is nea 
pepe payment in advance TA 

ymoreen pages are oven given Ite Su 
Twelters in a single Rocky issue of the poner. All 
lon yes Over. SO a jg the number 
‘iven for $1.75—are agift tothe subscribers from the 
blishers. 





New Subscriptions can commence at any time 


Turing the year, ; io na 
he Companion, when sf 
Payment, for rhage ina roseotice Money Order: 


i, shot 
Bank ‘Check, or Draft, or aD ‘Express Money Order. 
Bank Chock, oF pirae Cax BK PROCURED, 8 ae 
Wun werriteyintered Lotter. All postmastsrs *to 
required to register Jetters whenever requested to 
20. 
ver be sent through the mail. It is 
Iyer should evear a nole trough the eayGeng 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons Who send 
and, be lost oF slfettor must do It om thelr own Fe 
sponsibility. 
Posral Notes are not a safe means of 22 
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Reng wales oney ay us before the date OPPOSE Yor 
name on your pay r, which shows to what 
name, G2 Jintioh ie pald, can be enanged. 
“Remember that the publishers 
Discontinudiined by letter when & At pecriber wishes 
ust be Petopped. All arrearages must 
Returning your paper will not 
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it'as we cannot find yor 
Ue igge your Post-office address 1s given. 


ve the name of the Post-office to which 
Always give .tbsni “Your name eanaot be found on 


Zur books unless this Is done. 
Letters should be addressed to 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
CATARRH. 


Catarrh is an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane. As the membrane lines every cavity of the 
body that has an outlet, there may be as many dif- 
ferent forme of catarrh as there are such cavities. 

‘The closed cavities are lined, not with mucous 
membrane, but with one that secretes a thinner 
Mait—eerum-—for lubricating purposes, which 18 
readily absorbed after doing tts normal work. 
Sull, the serous membrane also may be inflamed, 
and its secretion abnormally increased. 

‘Thus we may have pericarditis, with ite “water” 
around the heart, from inflammation of the mem- \ 
brane that lines the heart-bag, or pericardium ; 
pleuriey, with ite fluid crowding ‘against the lungs, 
vad sometimes causing their complete collapse, 
from inflammation of the ‘membrane that lines the 
chest; peritonitis, so painful and dangerous, trom 
inflammation of the membrane that lines the cay- 
ity of the abdomen; synovitis, with tte patnful and 
puffed-out joints, from inflammation of thelr siml- 
lar lining membrane. 

"A common “cold” 1s an Inflammation of the alr 
passages. When itis confined mainly to the nos- 
brils, it is popularly known as a cold in the head, 
put medically as coryza. 

When it {8 confined mainly to the bronchial 
tubes, it is called bronchitis, which, when It bas 
gained a permanent hold, greatly resembles “‘con- 
Sumption,” and ts often mistaken for It by the 
people. 

Catarrh of the ears and catarrh of the Eustachian 
tubes often cause deafness. Catarrh of the stom- 
‘ach loads the stomach with tough phlegm and in- 
terteres with digestion. Catarrh of the gall-bladder 
obstructs the outflow of the bile, which ts absorbed 
Into the circulation, and thus gives rise to jaun- 
dice. Catarrh of the bladder is 9 dangerous dis- 
ease, from the difficulty of getting rid of the mu- 
cus. 

‘Two forms of catarth are due to pollen: one, in 
summer, known as “rose cold” or “hay fever;” 
the other, in autumn, known as “autumnal ca- 
tarrh.” 

‘The word catarrh, as popularly used, means 
either nasal catarrh or bronchitis. Nasal catarrh 
ie often helped by snufiing up, 20 as to carry It 
into the mouth, a weak solution of salt and water, 
repeating the operation several times # day. 
Where the disease is very persistent, it is well, 
when possible, to try » change of climate. In 
bronchitis the case should be attended by a phy- 
sician. 


—+—_- 


TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 


A transit of Mercury occurs on May 9th, when 
the smailest of the planets passes over the sun's 
face, looking like a tiny black ball floating slowly 
over agea of fire. 

‘The transit begins at six minutes before seven 
o'clock in the evening, and ends at ten minutes 
before midnight in Eastern standard time, con- 
tinulng four hours and fifty-six minutes. As the 
sun sete at eight minutes before seven on the 9h, 
the transit {s Invisible in Eastern New England, 
for it begins about the time the sun sinks below the 
horizon. 

‘Observers West and North will be more fortunate, 
as the time is an hour earlier for every fifteen 
degrees of longitude farther west. The transit 
will, therefore, begin an hour before sunset, for 
those who make use of Central time, two hours for 
those who use Mountain time, and three hours 
before sunset where Pacific time is used. The 
whole western coast of North and South America 
therefore affords favorable conditions for observ. 
ing the phenomenon. 

‘The cause of the transit may be easily explained. 
Ae Mercury revolves within the earth's orbit, he 
must come between the earth and the sun at every 
inferior conjunction. If his orbit lay in the same 


plane as that of the earth, there would be a transit wy 


at every revolution. Ae his orbit is inclined seven 


ime | body 


degrees to the earth’s orbit, he muet be ator near 
his nodes or crossing pointe, or he will pass above 
or below the sun, and there can be no transit. The 
earth arrives at Mercury's nodes on May 7th and 
November 9th, and transite must occur near these 
dates. 

Mercury 18 too small to be visible to the naked 
eye when crossing the sun, and was never seen in 
thie position until years after the invention of the 
telescope. Gassendi witnessed the first transit in 
1631. 

Transits of Mercury are looked upon S8 astro- 
nomical curlosities, and have little practical tm- 
portance. They afford data for measuring the 
planet's diameter, and for ‘accurate determination 
of his orbit. 


— 


UNPACKING ALLIGATORS. 


The author of the “Recollections of a Lion- 
Tamer,” "Lee Memoires d'un Dompteur,”"—relaten 
how, after being for eome years employed as M 
patra! trainer, he and his wife bad, by great ect 
omy, saved enough to buy a modest menagerie, 
omy: Ceoived thelr stock of crocodiles, serpents 
and monkeys at an inn near Lyons, France. | One 
evening eeveral alligators came, and were placed 
frenetore:room which opened from the courtyard. 


Maria and I, with several persons to hold lempy, 


Sore | get to work to unpack them. You can Imagiee how 
wn | agreeable that unpacking was. The ne 


igater ie 
ce and gentlenes oh of 
hig jaws is ornamented with seventy-five teeth, his 
dy is covered with armor that defies attack, an 
his tail is an invincible weapon that can overthrow, 


hitople, or destroy an adversary. OUT alligators 
fad had a long Dore 


e- 
ad ad 2 1088 Gralable disposition, alligators are 
in particularly bad humor after 8 journey, and 


ls |Hecpme the most ferocious of creatures tf they 


escape: ‘Ours escaped! What confusion there 
ast Every one rushed to the door, the lights 
was out my wife and I were left in the darkness, 
Fen io face with thie horrible, invisible danger. 
ce 1 tarelimbed on a table. At one blow from 
the tail of one of the saurians the lege gave way- 
the lied, we rushed from one eide of the room 
Terrified: NPnunting for the door. The frightful 
umbiing of the angry beasts mingled with the 
Sound of their taile and jaws str king against 
sound Giture, the flag-stones and the walls. At 
Jast 1 found the door. 

at | found free; but that was not the end of the 
Wot'so be Injured by a stroke of the tall 
drone of the alligators was one point, and not to 
be ruined was ‘another, for these delightful com- 
partons had cost us our little fortune. 1 went 
back carrying a torch. I throw myself resolutely 
Pack Gare melée, and finally eucceéded in getting 
the saurians into safe quarters. 


fy ages, 


PROMPT RULING. 


It ta chiefly in civil courts that complaint 1s made 
ot ‘the law's delay.” Courts martial are only 
temporary organizations, and cannot continue 
cases from term toterm. But with all the prompt- 
ness of military legal procedure, it is not often 
that a decision Is obtained with so little hesitation 
asin the following case: 


‘An old lady living in “Dixie” in the time of the 
RAB fon brought her complaints to the head. 
Lebeldre of the Confederate General Bragg, where 
evwas met by his adjutant, and the following 
conversation ensued: 
Old Ladys this where Captain Bragg lives? 
sofctenst Grent—Yes, madam; can I do anything 
for you? 
‘Old Lady—Well, you see, mister, I live over 
where the fightin’ was, and when Captain Bragg’s 
company’ ekeered the Yankees, they ran rite peerst 
try house—rite peerst—when up comes Captain 
Mirreet with his crittur company [cavalry] and 
makes a line of fight rite through iny yard, and 
oversets my ash-hopper, and treade— 

Scieral Bragg (sitting near)—Colovel Brent, see 
thatthe lady's claim ta settled immediately. 


ee 


AN HONEST KING. 


‘Whoever reads the following must own to a feel- 
ing of respect as well as liking for the honest king. 
King Frederick VI. of Denmark, while travelling 
through Jutland, one day entered a village school, 
and found the children lively and intelligent and 
quite ready to answer bis questions. 


“Well, youngsters,” he sald, “what are the 
names of the greatest kings of Denmark?” 

With one accord they cried out, “Canute the 
Great, Waldemar, and Christian LV.” 

‘Just then a little girl to whom the schoolmaster 
had wraiepered ‘something stood up and raised her 

and. 

“‘Do you know another?” asked the king. 
“Yes; Frederick vi" 

“What great act did he 

The girl hung her hea 
don’t know.” 

MBe comforted, my child,” sald the king; ‘I don’t 
know, either.” 


erform?” 
‘and stammered out, “1 


oe 


HOPE FOR HIM. 


How often do we hear a parent say of a mischiev- 
ous boy: “I would not mind so much If I could 
only believe him.” Whatever hie other traits, 
truth is essentially the touchstone of a boy’s char. 
acter. The following case in point appears in the 
Christian Leader: 


“{ don't know that you will be able to do much 
ne jealds. ae to the principal of a 

chool, to whom he had brou; it his son as a 
saeet ee rull‘of mischief se pues 

ne 1s 20 a tell the truth?” asked the, principal. 
«Can | always depend upon his word?” 

“Oh, yes,” sald the father, “she is honest, he will 
tell the truth, even when it is against himself; you 
may depend upon that" 

“Then we can manage him,” said the inc! ie 
“He will make a reliable, manly man.” prinelpal 





ae ery 


MODERN COOKERY. 


Ignorance of American institutions, on the part 
of English people, is not unnatural, perhaps, but it 
ig none the less amusing. 


‘A rosy English girl who sat beside a bright 
young Amerioan In the dining-saloon of ‘Cunard 
Bteamer, as the story ts told In the Albany Press, 
suddenly. put American politeness to the test by 
Propounding the Inquiry, “Can you make clams?” 

Clams?” answered the bewildered American 


| BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


«J will never buy a cheap extract again,” sald a Mrs. 
Brown, when she found her child's Iife in danger from 
eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recom: 
mended for ita cheapness. BUY Burnett's. and be eure. 








BE Black, Nmbago aad White Grounds. 
FOULARD SUksies He 


Ret andi $I Flat Scarf! 
CRAVATS. 4 Hothtita Biace, HRostou, 


‘Sashes, 
yractical in- 


YT TUD Thorough and p 
struction i mn by Mai in 
Book-keeping, Business Forms, ‘Arithme- 
Bavant & 








tic, Penmanship, Shorthens etc. Low 


jection. ynouncement free, Ad- 
Gress, BuYANT & eye eTON, a8t ‘Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


sais, Bitanete Soesron, ef ain Se, Buttle SF 
Woodward & Lothrop, 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc 


DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 


Customers wishing our Spring and Summer 


CATALOGUE, 


to be issued May 15th to zoth, will forward their 
names to us at once. We shall also be glad to 
add your names to our list. Meanwhile any 
orders entrusted to us will receive prompt atten- 
fon. Money refunded if goods are not satis- 
factory in every way- 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 





d F Street 





ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND MBROIDERY, now of 80 mach interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. \ 


\ 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTHY. ! 


“THEY'RE AFTER ME!” 
Men, women and children want the “Efficient” 
Shade-Roller. Why? 

THE MEN, because it saves time and secures 
accuracy and efficiency; 

THE WOMEN, because this roller never 
needs “fixing” and draperies therefore 
need not be disarranged; 

THE CHILDREN, because, however small, 
they can manipulate the “Efficient” with- 
out danger to themselves or the roller; 
Consequently everybody is after 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND'S 
“EFFICIENT” SHADE-ROLLER. 
a oe hs Solera” 

406 Broadway New York. 


DRESS GOODS. 


For Spring and Early Summer. 








The following goods were made specially 
to our order for this season, and are of 
unusual value: 

Plain Serge Homespun, 52 inches wide. 
$1.00 per yard; Flecked, Checked and 
Plaid Homespun, 62 inches wide. $1.00 per 
yard; Mixed and Checked Boucle Home- 
spun, same width $1.25 per yard. 

Samples sent on request. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Dry Goods by Mail, 


When considering where to buy. if you 
have no large store to go to, keep our 
Mail Order Department in mind, and you 
will have no difficulty in deciding. 

Every advantage enjoyed by shoppers 
at the counter may be yours. The Cat- 
alogue explains more fully—mailed to you 
free; or send for samples. 


Dress Goods, Silks, Trimmings, Velvets, 
Laces, Fiannels, etc. 


Information about any line of Dry Goods 
cheerfully furnished. Address, 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


609-621 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mention THE Comrantox. 

















aiden. 
“Yes; they're a kin u 
mens? d of bread or biscult, aren't 












O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th and 2st Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 


oF 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, ETC. 


“Spring Season.” 


We beg to inform our many 
friends and patrons through THE 
Companion that we are now 
exhibiting the finest lines of 
Spring Millinery, Costumes, 
Wraps, Jackets, Dress Goods, 
Silks, ete. in this city. Pay a 
visit to our Mammoth Estab- 
lishment, or if you do not live 
in the city send for our illus- 
trated catalogue (ready April 
rst) and see what inducements 
we are offering. We are sure 
we can please you, both in qual- 
ity and price. 










DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM c0.f 


wn SOHAE! st BENGE! 
Bier eoldent ene Prealdent. H 






















UNDERWEA 


For Men, Women, and Ohildren; 


‘And Especially to our exquisite H 
All-Wool GAUZE j 
Underwear for the hot, summer season [i] 


‘These Sanatory ments are guarantesd fy 
to be all-wool of the finest qual ity; they are iT 
Ynade under Dr. Jueger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mall orders promptly attended to. 


827 &829 Broadway, New York. 


158 Broadway, below Conrtlandt St, New fork 5 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ecause the 


Pains of Teething 


increase the susceptibility, to diseate and lessen the 

resistive power, catarrbal attack,an indigestion 

oran eruptive fever, coming st this time, acts upon 

aaystem less able than usual to combat injurious 
ces. 


“Tooth-Food” 


Will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry the 
child comfortably through ‘pertod of unusual trri- 
coteand danger. This remedy Is made of the 
talioent clements necessary to bone growth, and ts 
nutrletely harmless, A pottle, with full description 
ated tetiedy and directions for its use, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


THE REYNOLDS M'F'G. 00., CINCINNATI. 0. 





Your druggist should have * Tooth-Food” and 
before sendag to us you had better ask him for it. 











Copyright, 1891, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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For the Companion. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 


In Eight Chapters. — Chapter Il. 
Tony at Marrowbone. 


It was not strange, considering that both Jack 
and Tony were sturdy and excellent fellows in 
their way, that they soon became inseparable. A 
great part of what Tony lacked in education he 
made up in natural shrewdness, and the two boys, 
quite unconscionsly, were an education to each 
other. 


I 
j Usual, arranged for a birthday party at Marrow- 


ence in Tony, who had taken upon 
himeelf the balance of the payment 
for the few acres at Lone Point, 
and worked and contrived to that 
end. Tony for the first time asso- 
ciated on terms of equality with 
@ boy highly bred and carefully 
brought up. Their very differences 
drew them together. 

Jack found it great fan to go 
down to the little cottage and talk 
fishing and sailing and dogs and 
horses with Tony. It cannot be 
said that Tony enjoyed as much 
his visits to Marrowbone. The first 
night he came up to tea, after much 
begging and pleading from Jack, 
the old Colonel, who had heard the 
story, quite overpowered Tony with 
elaborate politeness at the tea- 
table. He called him “Mr. Scaife,” 
and treated him generally as if he 
had been fifty instead of fifteen, 
which embarrassed Tony. 

But Mrs. Randolph cglled him 
“Tony,” and from the minute 
Tony saw her kind, handsome face 
his heart was won. Tony had heen 
taught table manners, and although 
evidently a “working boy,” there 
was an air of decent breeding in 
all he said and did that made him 
appear well. 

But he felt painfully conscious 
all the time that his bands were 
red and rongh, and he was not 
exactly at ease with Uncle Josh 
eying him, for Uncle Josb, in his 
heart, strongly disapproved of the ° 
intimacy between “Marse Jack, de very fust 
quality, an’ dat ar little fisherman, dat aint noth- 
in’ but po’ white trash.”” 

Tony was undoubtedly manly, sturdily truth- 





ful and industrious. In character he was fally 
Jack's equal. 

The first thing Mrs. Randolph wanted to see 
was whether Tony really wished to educate and 


improve himself. She soon found that he did. | 
At Marrowbone there was a fine collection of 
books, although somewhat ancient, and Mrs. 
Randolph, after talking with Tony one day, 
offered him any books he might want. i 
She perceived that the imaginative books in 
which Jack delighted did not suit Tony at al 
but in browsing about the library, he came upon 
& volume of voyages made by the early Spanish | 
navigators. Jack, who had been a little voxed | 
with Tony because he would not read ‘The Talis- 
man” and “Ivanhoe,” and had begun to think 
Tony did not care for books, was convinced of 
his mistake when he saw him absorbed in this 
hook, which he borrowed and read twice through. 
“It isn’t bad reading, anyhow,” said Jack. «I 
hike that part where the pirates chase the Spanish 
galleon, and the captain blows her up with the | 
treasure and gets away with the boats.”* 
“Pshaw!” answered Tony. “That isn’t the 
principal thing. Don’t you see there’s a lot 
about geography and seamanship in it? I'm! 




















Jack found thorough manliness and independ- | 


explain it. 


and Tony was “po' white trash.” The first 


revelation of a difference in their social condition 
dawned upon them when Jack’s mother, as 


bone for him. 
“Of course Tony will be asked,” said Jack, 
ageressively, as if he feared some opposition 


; from the old Colonel. 


“Certainly,” said Mrs. Randolph. “But if he 
has as good sense as 1 suppose he has, he will not 
come.” 

“Why not?” Jack fired up. “Tony's one of 
the best fellows in the world, and as good as I 
am, or anybody else."* 

“Ot course he is,"” answered Mrs. Randolph, 
calmly. “But in the first place, perhaps Tony 








BOSTON, THURSDAY, M 


AY 14, 1891. 


things in his mind, and one night, when, for a 
Wonder, he was not too tired to talk, he sat up 
looking: straight at the fire, and then said, calmly : 

“Mother, I’m going to sea.” 

Mrs. Scaife dropped her knitting suddenly 
without a word; but she uttered a sort of sob 
that went to Tony’s heart. 

“I knew it was coming,” she said, presently. 
“It’s in the blood. Your father before you would 
80 to sea. The sea has given me all the living I 
ever had, but it has taken away from me, one by 
one, everything I ever loved—my father, my two 
brothers, my husband, and now it will take you, 
Tony 

“But, mother,” said ‘Tony, with a strange light 
shining in his eyes, “something calls ine. I can’t | 











“What do you say, ma’am?” 


has no clothes that are suitable for a party, and 
as all self-respecting people like to appear well, 
probably on that account he won't come. ‘Then 
some of the boys and girls might affect to look 
down on him, and Tony would feel it. Besides, 
the dancing and games would be strange to hin. 
I am afraid we couldn’t make Tony have a good 
time, no matter how much we tried. But you 
may ask him, and if he chooses to come, we will 
do,our best.” . 

Jack, who did not stop to reason where his 
wishes were concerned, went at once to Lone 
Point to ask Tony to the party. 

“Well, I thank you very much, but I don't 
think I can come,” said Tony. 

“Why not?” demanded Jack, standing very 
square, with his hands in his pockets. 

“Because—because your friends aint exactly 
my sort, and I’d feel —” 

“But I'd make them polite to you—see if I 
don’t!” argued Jack. 

“Of course they'd be polite, but I can’t exactly 
I feel all right with you and your 
mother—but—all the same I shall not go to the 
party.” 

Jack pleaded in vain. Tony was firm. Jack 
went home disappointed. 

His mother’s quiet remark was, “I told you so. 
Tony has excellent sense.”” 

As the autumn came on, Jack went to school 





The 


Boing to be a sailor, and I'm going to learn all I{every day, and Tony turned oysterman. 


can before 1 go to sea.”* 

This rather surprised Jack, who read from 
Pure love of reading, with very little notion of 
improving himself, but who managed, as all boys 
do who read much, to pick up a good deal of use- 
ful knowledge. 

But Tony went at it with a spirit of dogged 
determination to find out facts, and read with a. 
system unknown to Jack. 

The boys’ intimacy grew day by day, in spite 
of Uncle Josh's notion that Jack was “quality” | 





Marrowbone. 


boys still kept up their intimacy, though Jack 
went oftener to Lone Point than Tony came to 
Tony was out in all weathers, 
“tonging” for oysters, and when he came in at 
night he was very tired, and curled up on the 
wooden settle in the chimney corner to sleep, 
while his mother sewed or knitted patiently by 
the light of one candle. 

Meantime Tony, going about silent, hardwork- 
ing, and apparently without any ambition beyond 
that of selling his oysters, turned over many 
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be happy on shore. I'm only lmppy in the bout, | 
and if I live here, 1 shall never be anything but) 
@ fisherman and an oysterman all my life. 
“There's that big four-master out in the river, | 
loading with oysters,” he went on. “Well, I! 
went to seo the Captain. He's a fine ian, Cap- 
tain Staveley is, and he said he'd like to have me, | 
if I had my parents’ consent. He said he'd 
come ashore and talk to you —” | 
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kind, when it is a struggle to keep body and soul 
together, 

“What will become of your mother, boy 2" 
asked the Captain. 

“I'll send ber my wages, and that’s more than 
I'l make by tonging for oysters,” answered 
Tony, boldly. 

“What do you say, ma'am?” asked Captain 
Staveley, turning to her. 

“I say nothing,” answered the poor mother, 
afters pause. “The best part of my life, when. 
ever I've heard the wind blowing at night, I've 
said to myself, ‘Maybe that wind is driving some- 
body I love to destruction ;’ and every time I'd 
hear the waves on the shore I'd say, ‘Perhaps at 
this very minute the water is dashing over my 

husband, or my father, or my two 
brothers.’ And now that the sea 
has got them all, I say, when I 
hear the wind and the waves, ‘It'll 
be Tony next.’ 

At that moment the wind rose, 
and the sound of the waves dashing 
on the sandy shore almost drowned 
the quiet voices in the little living- 
room of the cottage. 

“But, mother,” said Tony, “I 
can’t keep away from the sea. It 
seems to be calling, calling, calling. 
And, mother, I want to be a man, 
4 real man, and this is the only 
chance I’ve got. Though you'll be 
lonely, and "It miss me, yet it's the 
only way I'll ever have of making 
a good living for you.” 

The Captain remained perfectly 
silent. He saw how things were 
going; and when the widow said, 
in her patient way, “Tony, do 
what seems right to you,” the inat- 
ter was settled. 

Captain Staveley then offered 
him eight dollars a month, with a 
Promise that he should become a 
thorough seaman. When he rose 
to go, the mother, with a break in 
her voice, said, “Thank you, sir,” 
and the Captain, putting his hand 
on Tony's shoulder, said, kindly, 
“I'll take care of him, and I think 
he's a good boy.” 

Bright and early the next inorn- 
ing, Tony went up to Marrowbone 
to tell the news to Jack Randolph 
and his mother. When he walked 
up to the door and knocked, Jack, with another 
boy about his age, bolted out of the.door, aid 
almost bowled Tony over. 

“Why, old fellow,” shouted Jack, delighteu, 





| “Iwas just going down to see you. This is my 


cousin, Edgar Mount, who's come to stay with 
me.” 

Edgar Mount was a well-made fellow about 
Jack's age, with a certain fine manner in his bear- 






At that momenta lond knocking resounded on ing, although not so handsome as Jack. He had 
the door of the hittle cottage, and the widow, ris- | a very good figure, which he held very erect, and 
ing, went and opened the door. A big, burly | apair of penetrating dark eyes that took in every- 





man entered. thing at a glance. 
“Why, it's Captain Staveley!” cried Tony,; Tony felt instinctively, as the two young fellows 
delighted. | shook hands, that Edgar noticed how hard Tony's 


The mother wae not delighted. It had been | hands were, and that his clothes, although neatly 
hanging over her that what she said was in made by his mother’s careful fingers, and scrup- 
Tony's blood would come out, and sooner or | ulously clean, were not exactly the sort turned 
later Tony would start on a voyage that might be | out by the tailor who supplied Edgar's perfectly 
his last. fitting garments. 

The Captain was a tall, handsome man, with a] Tony never felt these differences with Jack, and 
great beard that covered nearly his whole face.|as a matter of fact, Jack's clothes were home- 
He shook Tony's hand cordially, sat down in the | made, too; but Jack had an afr of refinement 
one hig chair, and put his feet ont toward the ; that made him quite superior to his clothes, no 
fire. matter what they might be. 

“Well, ma'am,” said he, “this young fellow | “I wish I could go back with you right away,” 
wants to go for a sailor.” ‘said Tony, “but it's hard to get a morning off, 

“Yes,” answered the widow, in a tremulous |/and I have something particular to tell your 
voice. “I knew ‘twas coming. I felt it. Tony ' mother.” 
was born with a love for the water. I uever, “All right,” said Jack, heartily; “then we'll 
knew any of my blood that weren't. 





| wait awhile.” 





“It’s a hard life,” said the Captain, after a} 
moment. “But—it makes a man of a fellow.” 

“And that’s what I want to be—a man,” said 
Tony. 

“And the grub's poor,” remarked the Captain. 

At this Tony made a grimace. 

“Sometimes I don’t get enough grub,” he said. 

‘The Captain eyed him, and then looked around | 
the little cottage. In spite of cleanliness and 
evidences of hard work, there was every indica- 
tion of poverty—the poverty of the grinding | 





“I think,” said young Mount, in a remarkably 
well-modulated voice, “I won’t go with you this 
morning, Jack. I've some letters to write, and 
if you'll excuse me, I’ll go to see your friend 
some other day.”” 

Something in the tone implied a slight to Tony. 
Jack answered at once, with ready coolness: 

“Just as you please. Come, Tony, mamma is 
always ready to see you 

The two boys went off with their arms around 
each other. As soon as they got out of ear-shot, 
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was taken, was failing rapidly. It was like asking 
the oak to be uprooted just as it was decaying 
with old age, and try to start again in new soil. 
He had long been feeble, and with the addition of 
homesickness and loss of old friends, had now 
reached the point where he lay upon his narrow 
bed and murmured continually. 

‘Mrs. Ransom cared for him tenderly, fearing, 
yet never telling Millie, that he could not live till 
the blooming of the nasturtiums. He knew noth- 


THE YOUTH’S 


*shamed o” yo’se’f, for ter talk to cump'ny data- 
Rae turned red and began to whistle, while 
Eagar Mount lay back in his chair, and laughed 
in a very disagreeable way, Jack thought. 
Motiy Exiiot SEAWBLL. 
(To be continued.) 
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: Tony said, with a laug! 
any use for Tony Scaife 
Well, that hardly counts,"" said Jack, care | 
jessly. “I don't think Jack Randolph has mueh 
tise for Edgar Mount, to tell you the truth. He 
only came yesterday morning—he's my cousin, 
you know. I never saw a fellow exactly like 
jim. He speaks French and Spanish, and last 
night he sat down to the piano, and played and 


She gazed in bewilderment at Katie's round 
eyes, and then cried: 

«Oh, I know! I came in at the other door; 
that's it! She’s round on Harrison Street.” 

The girls ran laughingly back, and turned the 
corner. There was no baby nor carriage there! 
They stared at each other, and Katie would 
have laughed but that Meg looked so solemn. 
“Perhaps you didn’t bring her!”” 

«yes, I did! 1 left her just here. I know I 





“Edgar Mount hasn't 
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| sang beautifully.” = YOUR DUMB BEAST. ing of them. ‘They did not tell him for fear that aia!” ‘ 
| “Does he live anywhere about here ? ne} Bgcqut gomplains but God's all seeing eve they might fail, and then the disappointment | ‘Could the carriage have rolled down the 
“He is from New Orleans, but be was or Benolds thy, orwell q hears biser¥-yant, not thy | would be great. street ? , : 
up in Paris. He doesn’t seem t0 dt oe 4 SRE: this Creator Is thy Judge. aaa imost the end of July. The seeds had| Meg looked op and down the street in vain. 
anything. Yesterday he rode Black Prince Se ere y 30080: ye Farmer. | been put in the ground so late that they camé late | No carriage was in sight. 


wey Jack's colt which he had broken himsel(, and 
i vot broken particularly well—‘and the Prince 
Kicked and shied, but Edgar sat him. But as 
toon as Prince was conquered, Edgar got off and 


«Perhaps a policeman thought she was lost, and 
took her to the station-house,”” suggested Katie. 
Meg began to cry. Katie’s words seemed 


into bloomn. But at last the buds had appeared, 
and buds had opened into lovely flowers, bright 
yellow and red, and mottled. Millie thought 
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‘ ii there had never been prettier nasturtiums. cruel. 
said he didn’t beligr® Nee oe ane Mee FLOWERS FOR GRANDPA. She had watched the buds with feverish im-| “Run home quick, and tell your mother about 
dba amine TOR SE ene reer ae «Yes, yes, child, it runs pretty, but it's nothing | patience. Grandpa had been so restless and wake- | it!” 


| piano.” : 
{ "This type of boy was even more startling to 
! Tony than to Jack. 

i 


fn} lately, that, if he did ‘not have his flowers soon, 
she feared he would never see them. 

‘At last she gathered a handful of the precious 
blossoms and ran to her grandfather's side, bend- 
ing over him. Poor old man! He had not slept 
for many hours, and in his half-insensible, half- 
delirious condition, he imagined he had never 
slept since he was a child in his mother’s arms. 
“] used to sleep when I was little,” he mut- 
tered, slow, «We had flow’rs then—'sturtions, 
some of ’em. 
Millie almost cried with excitement as she 
leaned over and placed the brilliant blossoms in 
his hands. His eyes opened wonderingly. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that I see *sturtions 
now—red and yeller, and as satiny as any that 
ever grew!"” 

He put out his hand feebly, and took the flowers 
from Millie, who trembled with a sort of fear that 
she did not understand. 

«Well, well!’ said the old man; «] shouldn’t 
wonder if I should sleep—some—now _” 

Millie stole away to tell her mother that grand- 
pa was going to sleep; and when Mrs. Ransom 
went to his side, she found that he had indeed 
fallen into the “sleep that knows no waking.” . 
Millie bad never before seen death; and she 


‘Meg took Katie's advice. She ran fast, for she 
was frightened. Mrs. Sackett heard her story, 
and gave her a severe scolding for carelessness. 

“Some boy took it to scare you. It must be 
about the neighborhoood. Go and look!" she 
ordered. She was a hard-working woman, and 
treated things in a matter-of-fact way. 

But when Meg came back to report that no one 
had seen baby or carriage anywhere, Mrs. Sackett 
became alarmed. She forgot to scold this time. 
She put on her bonnet, and searched the street 
thoroughly. She inquired at all the stores, and 
even went to the police station. 

Coming back from her fruitless expedition, she 
dropped wearily into chair by the door. Meg 
could not bear to see her mother’s white face. 
She picked up her hat and crept downstairs. 

‘An organ man was playing a lively tune, and 
Lou French's little sisters were dancing to the 
music. They came up to ask Meg “if the baby 
was found,” and Meg, withoat looking at them, 
choked and rushed down the street. She walked 
on in a breathless state for several blocks, and 
happened to pause for breath just where there 
sat, on a doorstep, a boy about twelve years old, 
with a woebegone and tear-stained face. 

Meg looked at him and asked, abruptly, 


put weeds. You ought to see some *sturtions “t 
we used to have—yaller and red and satiny! I 
- «And he’s got high notions, 1 see that,” con- | tell you there aint no flowers of no kind can 
tinued Tony, with a smile, ‘1 saw the queer look | equal ‘sturtions. And on this here perairie there 
in his eye when he felt how hard and rough my | aint nothing but just weeds. y 

hand is.” ‘The old man gazed long and vacantly across 

"The two boys went to Mrs. Randolph's room, the brown prairie toward the place where the sun 
and Tony sat down and told her that he was | 1958 every morning—the only reminder of the 
going away to be a sailor, that he could better ; East" where he had spent his long life. b 
help his mother in that way than any other. | The little girl, standing in the low doorway, 

«You know, Mrs. Randolph,” he said, “we | tried to keep back the tears. She had mourned 
ce owe two hundred dollars still to the Colonel for with her grandfather over the loss of the trees 
Lone Point.” and flowers that grew by their little house in the 
far-off Fast; but her bright young wits under- 
stood that this brown Jand would grow green and 
blossom-filled after a few years of toil, and pro- 
vide much better for their wants, and for that 
education that was to be hers some time in the 
future, than ber father’s fitful wages could where 
they had lived before. 

The old man had long since forgotten how to 
hope for the future. His life was in the past. 
For years his mind had been chiefly occupied 
with his loved flowers, and when they had been 
neglected in this new-and busy life, and he 
mourned for them continually, little Millie stole 
from her household duties and, wandering over 
































Jack seemed stupefied by the news that Tony 
was going away. Although his mother knew 
that Jack had grown very fond of the fisher-boy, 
she did not realize how strong the feeling was 
until she saw Jack’s blank face, and noticed his 
perfect silence. 

Mrs. Randolph, after hearing all Tony had to 
say, gently encouraged him. 

‘You are right, Tony,” she said. “It is the 
Dest chance you have. You can never do more 
than make a poor living out of Lone Pomt, and 
you will at least have an opportunity of seeing 
something of the world; and if you are best 
fitted for a seafaring life, you should follow it.” 

Tony's eyes shove with gratitude. ‘1 don’t 
want to be uppish,” he said, “but I should like to 
get along in the world, and some time be some- 
thing like you.” 

«There is nothing uppish in trying to improve 
one’s self,” said Mrs. Randolph. “And, Tony, 
try not only to be a man, but to be a gentleman. 
You know there is a difference.”” 

“Yes'm,” said Tony. “There's Captain Stave- 
ley, he's every inch a man, but he hasn’t nice 
table manners, and he'd be very uncomfortable if 
he was invited to dinner by the Colonel—just as 
T’ve been myself,” he continued, laughing and 
blushing. 

Mrs. Randolph smiled, too. 

“But you are young enough to learn, and when 
you are Captain Staveley’s age, you may, if you 
choose, be the equal of the Colonel or any man, 
and not embarrassed if you were to sit at the 
President's table. That’s what ] mean when T tell 
you to be a gentleman as well as aman. It isn’t 
quite so important as being a man—but it's very 
important.” 

“] think so, too,” answered Tony, quietly. 

When Tony was gone, Jack went to look for 
Edgar Mount. He found his cousin sitting in 
deep chair in the old-fashioned library, absorhed 
in a sentimental novel—a class of literature that 
Jack did not like. 

“How did you come to make such a friend of 
Tony the fisherman ?"” asked Edgar. 

«Because Tony is the manliest fellow I know,” 
answered Jack, composedly. 

“He seems rather a rongh customer.” 

“Do you think so? Well, he may be so. All 
the same, I'd rather you did not say anything 
about Tony Scaife. He's my best friend, and 
he’s going away. 1 think if a fellow said any- 
thing against Tony, I certainly should feel very 
much like whipping him!" 

“Tut, tut, tut, little marse!”” spoke up Uncle 
Josh, who had come in at this moment with an 





town for provisions. 


the brown lands, found many delicate and pretty 
blossoms for her grandfather. 


“To-morrow’s Saturday, and Jamie is going to 
‘What shall be get for you, 
father?” said the brave young wife, coming in 
from her hard work and amiling cheerily to the 
little girl, who was setting her daintily prepared 
supper on the table—dainty becanse she had made 
everything as nice a8 possible, though the fare 
was simple and the dishes coarse and few. 

“1 dunno, Mary,” mumbled the old man. 
“There aint nothing I want that I can have.” 

Millie stole to her mother's side and whispered, 
“Don't you think I might go, mother? I have 
a plan. You'll trust me, won’t you, mother, it] 
don't tell you yet what it is?” 
Her mother consented, and saw Millie go to 
her little pasteboard «treasure-box"” and take 
from it a bright dime that some young friend of 
bygone days had given her for a pocket-piece, 
«not to be spent forever and ever.” She heard 
Millie heave two or three gentle sighs. 
Early the next morning Millie and her father 
drove to Little Pittsburgh. In this town there 
were two trading-places. One combined, curiously 
enough, the post-office and a blacksmith’s shop. 
‘The other was a general store, containing a small 
stock of cheap goods of all sorts. 
Tt was to this place that Mr. Ransom drove 
first, and after leaving Millie there to await his 
coming, he paid his weekly visit to the post-office. 
‘Ag soon as he was gone, Millie slipped from her 
seat in a broken-backed chair, and approached 
the man behind the counter. 
«Please, do you keep ‘sturtion seeds ?”” she 
asked, in a frightened voice. 
«Sturtion seeds?” asked the man. “Why, 
maybe there is a package amongst these seeds 
here.”” 
He took down a few packages which contained 
seeds of flowers and vogetables. 
“Well,” he said, “I guess this is what you 
want. Just one package, and it’s been here, I 
should say, ever since I opened the store.” 
Mille blushed a little when she saw the long 
name, “nasturtiums,” on the package; and one 
might have heard the ghost of » sigh when her 
beloved dime fell jingling into the cash-box. 
She slipped the little packet into her pocket, and 
waited until her father reappeared. 
Once at home she ran to her mother, showed 
her treasure, and told how she was going to have 
some flowers for grandpa. Her mother was much 
interested in the little plan; but when the pack- 
age was opened, and only four seeds, and those 
much shrivelled in appearance, were found in it, 
her hope of growing any nasturtiums was faint. 
Nevertheless, the seeds were planted in the 
mold near the house. Never was a plant of rare 
and wonderful species watched more closely by 
some great botanist than these nasturtiums were 
watched by little Millie; and her joy was great 
when three of the shrunken seeds sprouted and 
grew, and their shoots began to train prettily up 
the strings which were stretched for them. 
Millie learned, with her three precious vines, as 
well as did her father with his broad fields of 
wheat, the need of irrigation in that rain-slighted 
country, and faithfully watered her flowers. 





armful of wood for the library fire. ‘Ain’ you 


But poor grandpa, for whom all this trouble 


wondered why people should dread it, if it was 
only going to sleep, and lying with a gentle smile 
on one’s face, as did grandpa with his ‘sturtions 


in his hands. VELLIE V. Bexson. 
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HOW MEG LOST THE BABY. 


One morning Mrs. Sackett put Julia carefully 
into her carriage. She tucked her up with rugs, 
afghans and shawls. Meg often wondered how 
the baby could breathe; but Julia was fat and 
hearty, and Meg knew that she grew heavier. So 
it must have agreed with her. 

“Keep where it’s pleasant and sunny, and take 
good care of her,” said Mrs. Sackett. 

She said this every day. Meg took as much 
care of Julia as any well-meaning but careless 
girl of fourteen does of a baby. At the crossing 
she thumped the carriage down into one gutter, 
and banged it up out of the other. The baby was 
used to this, and only opened her eyes wide and 
gasped on arriving at the opposite side. 

Meg was just turning the corner when she 
heard her mother’s voice. 

«“Me-e-eg !"” 

“Yes'm!” 

“Stop at Hurd’s and send home three pounds 
of brown sugar and a half-pound of tea!”” 

“Yes’m!" 

Meg thrust her elbows through the handle of 
the baby-carriage, and crocheted as she walked. 
Crocheting tidies was Meg's favorite pastime. 
She always had a tidy under way. 

Hurd’s was a corner grocery store, with a door 
opening on each of the two streets. Meg wheeled 
the carriage close to the show window, and fas- 
tened the wheel with a stone so that it couldn't 
roll off. 

Julia sat still, and gazed with attention at the 
resplendent advertisements of Jenks’s soap and 
‘Tompkins's ginger, although she must have 
known these placards by heart. Babies have to 
endure so much which they do not understand 
that it is not surprising that they become philoso- 
phers. 

Hurd's was crowded, as it always was in the 
morning, but Meg did not object to waiting. She 
chatted with Katie Allen and Lou French, and 
even drew out her tidy and did two rows before 
the salesman had time to attend to her. 

Then she ordered sugar and tea with as grand 
an air as that worn by Mrs. Ponsonby, who “re- 
sided” in a four-story brown-stone house on a 
stylish avenue, while Meg lived in a “third flat.” 

“Wait for me!” said Katie Allen. “I’ve got 
to go to the butcher's.” 

“All right,” answered Meg. 

She waited, and when Katie started, she walked 
with her, talking briskly, down the street almost 
a block before she suddenly cried: “Oh! I for- 
got the baby !”* 

“What baby ?”” asked Katie. 

“why, I had our baby with me, and I've gone 
and left the carriage outside the store!” 

“There wasn’t any baby at the door when we 
came out,” replied Katie. 





“Sure enough,” said Meg, “there wasn't!” 


«What's the matter? Have you lost a baby ?” 

«Lost a baby!" shouted the boy, indignantly. 
«You clear out of this!” 

He seemed to look as if he thought she was 
making sport of him. 

Meg was glad to “clear.” She had only spoken 
out of the abundance of her thoughts. She 
walked along, surveying absently the windows 
she passed. She wondered if all the babies who 
lived in those houses were safe, or if their parents 
were hunting for any of them in grocery stores 
and police stations. 

‘At the next corner she stopped again. Three 
women stood there talkigg. Said one of them, & 
small woman: 

«] told her, says I, ‘Mrs. Smith, you'd better 
report it at the station-house. It belongs to some- 
body that's looking for it, of course!’ says I.” 

«She wouldn't take the trouble. She's too ele- 
gant!" remarked a stout woman, sarcastically, 

«That's so,” replied the first speaker. “She 
said, ‘Let them that’s lost it look for it. Jimmie 
brought it home, and he'll have to amuse it till 
the mother comes,’ says she. It serves Jimmie 
right, though,” the stout woman added, decided! 
“A pretty trick, to wheel home the wrong baby 

Meg felt faipt. She leaned against the railing. 
Whose baby were they talking about? 

«Where was his own ?”” asked the third woman, 
who didn’t seem to understand the circumstances. 

“Why, you know he left it beside a store while 
he played marbles, and his mother came along, 
and took it home to frighten him!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!" 

“You may depend she was-mad, though, when 
he brought home a strange baby !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

Could two babies be lost in one day? Meg 
stood in doubt a few minutes, while the two 
women discussed the story. She remembered the 
little boy whom she had seen up the street, and 
stepped boldly up to the talkers. 

‘eWill you please tell me who's found a baby bad 
she asked. 

‘The eyes and tongues of all three were directed 
at her at once. 

“why!” “Well—have you lost one?” “Mercy 
‘on us! do you know whose it is tee 

Meg colored, but stood her ground. 

‘Somebody wheeled our baby away while 1 
went into a store of an errand,” she explained. 
«We've been looking for her all the morning!” 

The three women were delighted. They all in- 
sisted on escorting Meg down the street and into 
the right house. The mournful little boy sat on 








| the front steps, his attitude showing his thorough 


disgust with life. 

“You'd better go up and take care of your 
twins, Jimmie!" langhed the sarcastic woman. 

Jimmie looked at her, his countenance express 
ing unutterable things. 

“Come, Jimmie, come,” cried the sharp little 
woman; “take us upstairs, we want to see your 
mother!” 

“This young lady bas lost her baby, Jimmie,” 
said the tall woman, kindly. “Perhaps it’s the 
one you've found.” 

Jimmie’s face brightened. He stole 9 glance at 
Meg, remembering she had spoken to him. He 





turned into the house, and led the way upstairs. 
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“Ilere's somebody come for that baby!" he 
announced, grumy. 

He threw the door open, and immediately got 
behind it, from whence he could easily observe 
proceedings; or escape, if he should find it pru- 
dent. 

“I thought somebody would come,” exclaimed a 
drawling voice. “I knew the child would be called 
for. She evidently belonged to nice people!” 

The speaker rocked herself In a low chair. Her 
hair was in papers, and she wore a pink wrapper. 
In her lap lay an embroidered tidy, at which she 
took languld stitches. It may be recorded here 
that Meg gave up tidies from that day. 

She did not stop to examine the lady, however, 
but snatched up one of the two babies who 
crawled about the floor, and kissed aud hugged 
Julia more lovingly than she had ever done before. 

Jimmie, behind the door, was startled. He 
wondered if he should feel the same affection for 
Lauretta, If she wero lost for three hours. 

The three women all talked together. The lady 
In the rocking-chair Hatened complacently, con- 
vinced that she had done all that could be ex- 
pected when ehe allowed the strange baby to 
creep on her carpet until called for. 

“1 told Jimmie,” she laughed, “he'd have two 
bables to take care of, Instead of one!” 

Jimmie had disappeared into the hall. 

“I think Tl take the baby home to mamma; | 
she’s fretting about her,” said Meg, holding the | 
baby tight. “We're very much obliged to you, | 
ma‘am, for keeping her here.” | 

Mrs. Smith bowed politely. She indicated with | 
her forefinger where Meg would find the baby’s | 
clothes and wraps. Z 

Meg dressed her and carried her carefully down. | 
stairs, followed by a cheerful “Good morning!” 
from Mra. Smith. With a light heart she tucked 
Julla once more into her carriage. Jimmie stood | 
watching her from the door. 

“Say!” he called. “Are you really glad to get 
that kid back?” 

Meg laughed out of her gladness. “Why, of 
course!” : 

“Did you feel awful bad when you found she 
was gone?” 

“Of course,” sald Meg, again. “What made you 
do such a stupid thing as to wheel home the wrong 
baby?” | 

“Ob,” he eald, grinning, “I didn’t bring her! 
home!” He lowered his voice. “I was playing 
with Bob Price, and J sent another fellow, and he | 
didn’t know her, you see!” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Meg, looking at | 
Jimmie with horror. | 

But Jimmie was bursting with his wrongs. 

“Perhaps you think you had the hardest time of 
it, but if you had to amuse an extra baby three 
hours, you'd know finding a baby was worse than 
losing one!” } 

Meg was so impreseed with his alr of conviction | 
that she sald not a word. 














Eva Lovett Carson. 
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For the Companion. 


AT A CALIFORNIA SHEEP-RANCH. 


In Three Parts.—Part Il. 
Tapping a Bee-Tree. 


‘The day after their exploit in catching the cub 
bears, it became necessary that Jim and Ham-fat 
should make a trip home, and have an Interview 
with thelr mother with regard to the condition of 
their clothes. What that worthy woman would 
ay to them was somewhat uncertain, and the faces | 
of the boys lengthened as they pondered the sub- 
ject. 

They went, however. Bill guessed that his! 
mother would not let them come up to camp 
again; but In this he was mistaken, for during the 
afternoon of the next 
day we heard a long 
“coo-whoop” down 
the trail, and saw both 
heading for the ehack, 
driving the pack-mule, 
“Old Nig," loaded with 
vegetables. 

They were now ar- 
rayed in some olil suits 
which they had out- 
grown, and thelr first 
exclamation was that 
they had found a bee- 
tree on the way up. 

It was not more than 
a hundred yards from 
the trail, they eald, 
and about two miles 
back from the eamp, 
and they Inslsted that 
‘we must go with them 
to “tap it” that very 
night, 

“We'll do ajl the 
work!” cried Ham-fat, 
“We only want you to 
go for company and cee the fun. We've planned 
just how to get it." 

A mountain-lion had harassed the sheep the 
previous night, and Bill had intended to watch for 
the animal that evening; but the boys were so ur- | 
gent that we ylelded and went with them. We 
started shortly after dusk. 

We took the pack-mule, an axe, and two five- 
gallon tin cans for the honey. Jim had made a, 
hive out of an old nail-keg; for they proposed to 
get the bees as well as the honey. | 

There was no moon, but the stars shone brightly, 
and as the boys had Leen careful to mark the spot, 
we had no trouble in finding the tree, which was a, 
stunted onk, about eighteen inches In diameter, , 
standing upon the very brink of a steep, rocky 
declivity. To fell the tree was out of the question, 
for It leaned over the crag, and would have fallen | 
at least a hundred feet before striking. Knocking 
on It with the back of the axe, the boys found that 

“the tree was hollow. 


le 
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While Bill and I looked on, the two boys lighted! “Hal ha! You smart fellows!” he shouted to 
a bright fire at the side of the tree, and chopped a| Bill and me. “What do you think now? You'd 
hole near the bottom. Listening at the opening, like to help eat thls honey, wouldn't you? But 
they found that the ees were only ten or twelve you won't get the chance! We'll pack the whole | 
feet above the ground. Jim cut a hole as high up 
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The bear, a large cinnamon, walked around the 
tree, Inspecting it on all sides for some minutes. 
If the bees stung him he did not appear to mind It. 
Let's all three yell at him together,” said Jim, 





| the tree, and heaped 





as he could reach, through which, by the light of 
the fire, we could see masses of clear white honey- 


comb hanging down atmost on a level with the! 
hole. The bees had entered through a large knot- cane, which were about a foot square and elghteen | 


hole about twelve feet from the ground. This hole 
the boys had carefully stopped up at the outset. 
Jim now clambered 
up and adjusted the 
nail-keg over this knot- 
hole, propping it up, 
as he thought, quite se- 
curely, with sticks and 
poles which Ham-fat 
passed up to him. 
When Jim had ar- 
ranged the keg and 
drawn out the leaves 
with which he had 
stopped the hole, both 
boys set about gather- 
ing sticks with which 
to make a platform to 
stand upon while get- 
ting out the honey. 
They also placed a 
few live coals in the 
hole at the bottom of 


piles of leaves and rot- 
ten wood over them to 
make a smoke and 
drive the bees out. 

Bill and I sat and 
watched their mancu- 
vres, not a Httle 
amused. Their plans seemed to work very well, 
for the bees began to make the tree hum with thelr 
buzzing. They were manifestly pouring through 
the knot-hole into the keg. 

Jim now mounted the platform, and ewinging 
the axe at a lively rate, soon began to lay bare the 
finest and largest store of honey that I had ever 
seen Ina tree. 

We had been joking the lads somewhat, not ex- 
pecting that they would find much honey in the 
tree, and we doubted Jim’s ability to manage the 
bees; but everything progressed eo nicely up to 
this time that the boys began to laugh at us in turn, 
declaring that they should secure a pack-load of 
honey, beside a large ewarm of bees. 

But they were too confident. The tree contained 
not only a great amount of honey, but more bees 
than I had ever seen in one awarm, and before 
Jim had half finished chopping away the two or 
three Inches of bark and wood which surrounded 
the honey, the keg literally overflowed with bees. 

Bill and I noticed, too, as we lay upon the ground 
at n safe distance, that the blows of Jim's axe 
made the keg totter, and that it was likely at any 
moment to come tumbling down upon the heads of 


| the two boys, who were standing directly beneath 


it. 
“Say, Jim,” I called out, “your keg ts over-full 


‘of bees! Hadn't you better stop chopping and 


tke care of them?” 
“No,” sald Jim, who evidently distrusted my 


advice. ‘The bees are all right, and I'm going to | 


bag the whole nest. Don’t fret!” he added, with a 
sarcastic chuckle. ‘Maybe you think we don't 
know how to tap a bee.tree. We'll show you.” 

Whack went his axe again, but he had not dealt 
many more blows before down came the keg! 

Luckily for the boys, it was thrown a little to 
one side by its props, and went over the brink of 
the crag. About a pint of the bees fell down upon 
them, however, and landed for the most part on 
Jim’s head. 

They were ina stinging mood, and stung fiercely 
wherever they touched. Jim dropped his axe and 
jumped to the ground, ecreaming, slapping and 
brushing frantically at the 
back of his shirt. 

Ham-fat fared but little 
better. They made the 
hills echo with their out- 
ertes. The hills alco echoed 
with Bill's shouts, but his 
were shouts of laughter. 

It was several seconds 


strike. Then it bounded 
on downward, thumping 
and bouncing, scattering 


We found what there was 
left of the keg a week 
later nearly a quarter of a 
mile from the bee-tree. 
The boys soon shgok off 
the bees, but were not 


stings 20 readily, Jim 


sort. Our laughter had 
hurt him more than the bee-stings, and he was 
determined now to have the honey at any cost. 

“Laugh away, If It amuses you!” he shouted to 
us. “Awful tickled, aren't you? 
think we're going to back out, but that’s just where 
you are mistaken. We'll have that honey. Come 
on, Jim, let’s finish up the business!” 

He and Jim then set to work gathering up damp 
brush and rotten wood, so as to create plenty of 
smoke. Piling the wet fuel on the coals of the fire 
about the roots of the oak, a dense smudge was 
raised, which soon drove away the bees which 
were buzzing about. 

Under cover of the smoke, Jim again mounted 
the platform, and succeeded in cutting away 
enough of the tree to enable him to get at the 
honey. They then cleaved out large blocks of 
comb, and soon filled both the cans. There was 
enough of It, indeed, to have filled several more. 

Jim, whose etings no longer troubled him much, 
was inclined to jeer us. 





after the keg went over | 
the crag before I heard it! 


the bees right and left. | 


rid of the smart of thelr | 
was half-inclined to give | 


{t up, but Ham-fat's tem. | 
per was of a more gritty | 


Maybe you! 


of it down to the ranch, won't we, Ham-fat?"" 

i “Yes, and se!l half of it at the store for some 

‘clothes. Mother won't want eo much honey." 
They brought ap the mule, and ect the large 


Inches deep, Into the rawhide pockets which hung 
| from each side of the pack-eaddle, lashing them 
firn ly In place. 

While they were tug- 
ging at the ropes Bill 
and I noticed that now 
and then a bee was 
beginning to buzz by 
again. 

They flew blindly, in 
the darkness, alight- 
ing every where, crawl. 
ing rapidly about and 
stinging, too. 

The old mule began 
to get uneasy. He 
stamped hie feet, fap- 
ped hs long eare, and 
shook himeelf severai 
times. The boy made 
slow progress. 

“Whoa, old mule, 
what's the matter with 
you?” cried Jim. 

“It's the bees coming 
back from the keg," 
Bill whispered to me. 

“Why don’t you hold 
the mule?” cried Jim; 
for the animal wae 
now plunging about, 
| and immediately began to kick violently. 

“I can’t hold him, Jim,” panted Ham-fat. “Some- 
| thing's got Into him! Ouch!" he cricd, slapping at 

tho back of his neck. “The pesky bees are at me 

| again! 
The bees were no doubt mercilessly at work on 
| the mule. Jerking away from Ham.tat, he kicked, 
| reared and bucked, as only a mule can, till all the 
fine comb honey was well churned and thrown over 
the sides of the cans. Then, finding that he could 
not rid bimself of his tormentora, the brute sud- 
denly wheeled about, struck into the trail and 
started for camp ata terrific gallop. 

Jim and Ham-fat gave chase, fighting off bees as 
they ran. 

As goon as we recovered from our laughter, Bill 
and I followed. The mule had left such a trail of 
honey and bees behind him, that we found it pru- 
dent to keep well to one side. About half a mile 
farther on we overtook the boys, who had eat down 
to nurse their wounds; for the bees had stung 
them pretty badly during this last encounter. 
Nelther felt like talking; in spite of all Ham-fat’s 
youthful fortitude, the big tears would gather in 
his eyes—tears he disdained to wipe away, but oc- 
casionally dislodged with an impatient shake of 
his head. 

When we fenched the shack the old mule was 
' standing by the door, his ears lopped over in front, 
‘and his head bowed almost to the ground; while, 

from the tips of his ears to the end of his tall— 
pack-saddle, ropes, straps and all—he was a mass 
of dripping honey! 

Not more than a gallon wae left in both cans, and 
that was unfit for use. 

Tt was long past midnight before Bill and I fell 
asleep; and in consequence I was very late astir 
next morning, though Bill went out at five o’clock, 
and took the sheep to graze. I was falntly con- 
scious of his departure, and later on was dimly 
aware that the boys were awake and wilepering, 
but I fell asleep again. 

It was almost eight o’clock when I woke at last. 
I was alone in the shack. Where Jim and Ham-fat 
had gone I could not guess. I rose and proceeded 
to get breakfast. 

Bill had shot # deer the previous morning, and 
we had abundance of venison steak on hand. 
After a time Bill came in from the range, and 
when I asked him where were the boys, he sald he 
had seen nothing of them. 

“I guess they felt pretty sore and babyish this 
morning, and have left for the ranch,” said he. 
| But as we were sitting down to breakfast the 
boys came in sight along the trail—Jim with a large 
can in each hand, and Ham-tat with two buckets 
all heaped full of honey-comb. 

“How's that!” they cried out, In triumph, setting 
the cans and buckets on the table. “Look at that, 
will you!" 

Their bee-stings had ceased to smart during the 

| night, and their courage had revived. We found 
that they had set off at six o'clock, and going back 
to the bee-tree had built a dense smudge, under 
cover of which they had been able to fill both the 
cans and the buckets with the comb. 
“And we haven't half of it yet!” cried Ham.fat. 
he whole trunk of the tree, up above the hole, ts 
full of comb. We are going back as soon as we 
get something to eat, and get the rest of It.”” 

“Oh, we'll show you yet that we can take care 
of a bee-tree,” added Jim. 

Bill was obliged to return to the sheep; but after 
breakfast all the remaining pails and kettles about 
the camp, to the number of six or seven, were 
mustered, and I went with the boys to the tree. 

But before we had reached it, we heard a deep 
humming sound which was almost a roar. Ap- 
pronching nearer, the alr about the oak was scen 
| to be actually dark with bees. Attracted probably 
by the odor of the scattered eweets, not only the 
rightful proprictors, but one or more awarms of 
| robber bees bad come about the tree, and appar- 
ently a terrific battle was raging between them. 

While we stood watching the clouds of insects, 
another would-be robber made his appearance on 
the scene, in the shape of a large bear which sud- 
denly climbed up into view from over the brink of 
the declivity. i 

We had been eo loaded down with pails and 
kettles that we had neglected to take a gun—an 
oversight which Ham-fat and Jim lamented tn 
eloquent whispers, as we crouched behind a rock. 




















1c if we can’t scare him off. If he gets his 
Paws Into that honey he'll spoil it!” 

“He may rush at ua,” eald Ham-fat, 

‘0, he won't,” whispered Jim, “and if he does, 
we'll run for those little pines back of us here, and 
climb out of hia way. All ready now, yell!" 

As our discordant shout burst on the bear's ears, 
he jumped suddenly aside and, as I now think, 
mistaking the direction from which the sound had 
come, ran directly out toward the rock behind 
which we lay hidden. 

There was no knowing exactly what his Intention 
was; and if ever three fellows made a rapid move 
ment toward three low pines we were the trio, I 
| am confident. The creature had no sooner seen or 
scented us, however, than he turned away, and 
made off through the woods. 

“I told you he wouldn't touch ua,” Jim now ex. 
claimed. 

“Then what are you half-way up that pine for?" 
retorted Ham-fat. 

“I didn’t know but he might run Into me by mis- 
take," muttered Jim. 

Brush and decayed wood were again collected, 
and another immense smudge raised beside the 
tree; and while I tended It, the boys tore down 
more than enough honey.comb to fill all our dishes, 
and Bll packed about a hundred pounds down to 
his mother next morning. 

















Myron B, Gipson. 
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For the Companion. 


KOREA AND ITS ARMY. 


The newest country, to us, of the far Enst Is 
Korea. Not many years ago it was practically 
unknown to the civilized world, and it ts only nine 
years ence Admiral Shufeldt, of the United States 
Navy, acting as ambaseador, made our first treaty 
with Its King. It was through this treaty that 
Western civilization was first introduced into the 
Hermit Kingdom. Since then embassies have been 
sent from the Korean court to some of the greater 
powers of the world, and two or three years 
ago their strange-looking representatives, clad in 
bright-colored silk gowns and wearing great horee- 
halr hate on the crowns of their heads, surprised 
Washington. 

Before this a party of the Korean nobility had 
travelled throughout this country and Europe, and 
since then many noble Koreans have gone abroad 
and brought back new ideas to the King and his 
people. 

Not long ago the King bought a steam taunch, 
‘and he can now eail from his capital to hig seaport 
in a few hours on the great river Han. He has 
introduced electric lights Into his royal palace, and 
the business of the court, which always takes 
place at night, is done under the rays furnished by 





the Inventlye genius of Mr. Edison. 
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The King is doing all he can to advance his 
people In the new civilization, and in order that he 
may understand what {s going on in this new 
world, he takes American and English news. 
papers, and has them translated for him. During 
my visit to his capital, about a year ago, he was 
having a volume of international law translated 
Into the Korean. 

‘A few years ago the King of Korea resolved 
to reorganize his army. Being very friendly with 
the United States, and admiring the Americans 
greatly, he sent ambassadors to Washington to 
select four army ofticers, and promised them large 
salaries If they would come to his capital, start a 
military school, and make American soldiers out 
of the Koreans. 

The chief of the officera engaged was General 
William McE. Dye, who had served with honor in 
the late Civil War, and who had been employed by 
the Khedive of Egypt in the organization of the 
Egyptian forces. 

The Korean army, prior to this time, had been 
drilled after the Chinese plan. The only arms used 
were oll matchlocks. There were very few cannon, 
and the matchlocks and bows and arrows were the 
principal weapons. The army consisted of about 
eight thousand men, about four thousand of whom 
were at the capital, Seoul. Picked troops were 
kept about the royal palace, and were used to guard 
the body of the King. 

The uniform of these soldiers consisted of long 
gowns, and the officers were gorgeously apparelied 
In gowns of silk, the elceves of which were blood. 
red, this color being emblematic of the old fashion 
of wiping bloody ewords upon sleeves. Each 
larmy officer of note wore a great embroidered 
square ou his back and breast containing the pic- 
| ture of a tiger, whose wide-open jaws glared at the 
enemy. 

General Dye first attempted to remodel the dress 
of the common soldier. There is a strong anti- 





foreign faction In Korea, and he had to work 
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very slowly, as this faction was opposed to any 
change in army matters. He at last got the sleeves 
cut down from their bag-like shape to the width 
of a rather full party-dress sleeve of an American 
lady, cut off the skirt so that it was made into s 
Kind of blouse, and took out four-fifths of the 


cloth which the Korean soldiers bad formerly 
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‘At sundown a band of soldiers, with music 
much like that of the Scotch bagpipe, marches 
out of the palace and closes the gates of the aty, 
which, after this, cannot be opened until the 
morning. At this time the King’s military signal 
corps springs into life on the mountain-tops about 
the city. Watch-fires built upon them tell him, 





The Korean Army. 


He did not attempt to 
but armed them 


worn in their pantaloons. 
make them change their hats, 
with good guns. 

He organized a royal military school, but had 
as much trouble to induce the young nobles to 
adopt a soldier-like dress as Professor Bunker has 


to get them to study without tho assistance of | 


their servants. The young noblemen thought 
they would lose caste in changing their costume. 
‘As they were so high in rank, it was almost im- 
possible to punish them, and the American officers 
have had hard work to make progress. 

‘The colors used in the new Korean uniform are 
different from those of any of the armies of 
Christendom. The shirt-like waists are of purple 
cotton, faced with red; the hats are black, and 
there is a bright red band about them. The pan- 
taloons are purple, and the fect are swathed in 
great white boots of padded cotton. 

During my stay at the Korean capital the native 
General-in-Chief invited me to attend a review of 
the troops. I rode in a chair borne by four big- 
hatted Koreans to the drill grounds at the edge of 
the palace, and saw four hundred soldiers go 
through all sorts of evolutions, most of which 
seemed to be those of the gymnasium rather than 
those set down in military tactics. 

The General would give a command, and every 
soldier would lift his leg and hold it at right 
angles to his body until another word brought it 
to the ground again. There was the raising of 
the arm, the throwing out of the fists, and other 
exercises which many school children of the 
United States practise daily. 

There was also some very pretty marching, and 
the men handled their guns with no little skill. 

‘After the review was over, I accompanied the 
General-in-Chief to an audience with the King, 
and was much amused at tho state of this mil 
tary man. Two servants walked with him, one 


on each side, holding up his arms, and a whole , 


retinue went in front with a band of music, 
shouting to the people to clear the road, for the 
great general and the foreign dignitaries were 
coming. 

In battle Korean generals are always accompa- 
niod by their servants. When he rides on horse- 
back, a general has a servant on each side of his 
war-horse to hold him in position, and a third 
stands at the horse's head to hold the animal 
during the fight, or to lead it to the advance or 
retreat. 

These servants accompanied General Han to 
the gate of the King’s audience hall. They left 


him there, and he walked alone across the yard, | 


with his head bent and his sword-hilt toward the 
ground. He walked softly up the steps at the 
left leading into the room in which his Majesty, 
the King of Korea, stood, bent down on all fours, 
and bumped his head before him as a sign of, the 
reverence he felt for his King. 

Then, rising, he stood, with his sword uplifted, 
at the right of the King, while my audience took 
place. At the close of it he backed out from the 
King’s presence with bended head, and so con- 
tinued till outside the gate, where he again sprang 
into greatness, and hada whole host of servants 
to do him homage. 

This Oriental formality rans through all ranks 
of the Korean army. It is, says General Dye, 
the ruin of the service. He thinks that Korea 
will never have good soldiers until the officers 
learn military tactics by the same hard knocks 
that our officers do, and until they put themselves 
more on a level with their troops, and work with 
them. 

‘The soldiers of Korea act as the police of the 
capital. The city of Seoul contains about three 
hundred thousand people, most of whom live in 
one-story thatched huts. A great wall runs around 
the city, climbing the mountains and crossing the 
valleys which surround it, and this wall has a 
number of gates. 








by means of an elaborate code, whether there Is 
trouble or peace in the differont parts of his 
realin. 

This system of watch-fires acts as a sort of 
telegraph line, reaching from the capital to the 
remotest districts, and at this hour every night 
fire after fire appears on the hill-tops throughout 


Korea. FRANK G. CARPENTER. 
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For the Companion. 
MAY-OAY MEMORY. 


A thousand scenes of joy we may forget, 
But one in pearls of memory 1s set,— 
"The mossy woods, the brook, the sparkling sky, 
‘When first, with childish heart exulting bigh, 
We plucked the May-flower and the violet. 


Frances L. MACE. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


\ Anevent of great interest and importance has 
recently taken place in the Australian colonies of 
Great Britain. They have resolved to become a 
practically independent nation, and to construct 
@ federal union of States, like those collected 
under our own general government. 

The movement to bring the Australian colonies 
together in a federal bond began eight years ago. 
Its first result was the formation of a ‘Federal 
Council,” in 1885; but this Federal Council had 
but very limited powers. It comprised two mem- 
bers from each self-governing colony, and one 
from each “Crown” colony. 

To it the crown and the colonies delegated cer- 
tain authority; but it could not bind the action 
of any colony without its consent. It was, in 
short, something like our own early Confederation, 
before the Constitution was adopted. The tie it 
created between the colonies was but a loose one. 

But during last March a Convention, consist- 
ing of delegates from the colonies of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South and West 
Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand, sat at 
Sydney, and adopted a constitution for a closer 
federal union, and in this constitution it took 
many features of that of the United States. 

‘When this constitution shall have received the 
assent of each of the colonies, it will be sent for 
approval tothe Imperial Parliament at London ; 
and if it is also approved by that body, the new 
Commonwealth will have been fully established. 

The very name selected for their new union by 
the Australians is significant. They did not 
choose the word “Dominion,” which was adopted 
by the Canadians. The consolidated government 
will be known as the “Australian Common- 
wealth,” a phrase which suggests to Englishmen 
not the British Empire, but the era of Cromwell, 
when England had no king. 

The taking of this name indicates that the 
Australians intend to assert a somewhat larger 
degree of independence than that enjoyed by 
Canada. 

The main features of the new Federal Consti- 
tution of Australia are as follows: The Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth is still to be 
appointed by the crown, and will be endowed 
with the power of veto. He will be the only 
official in Australia appointed by the home gov- 
ernment. 

The Parliament will comprise two houses, called 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. The 
senators will be chosen for terms of six years; 
half retiring every three years. Each colony 
will be entitled to eight senators, and will thus be 
equally represented in the upper house. 

The House of Representatives will be chosen 
for a term of three years, instead of two, as with 
us. Its members. will be apportioned according 
to population. 

The Parliament thus formed will have powers 
very similar to those of onr own Congress. It 
will deat with the customs and federal taxation; 





will legislate on the army and navy, on banking, 
the consus, immigration, patents, weights and 
measures, bankruptcy, marriage and divorce. It 
Will bave control of the postal and telegraphic 
systems of the colonies; and power to legistate on 
any subject committed to it by ono of the States, 
its acta in this case, however, applying only to 
that State. 

‘All money bills must originate in the lower 
house. The Senate may approve or reject, but 
may not amend such bills. 

‘The executive power, under the Governor-Gen- 
eral, will be exercised by a cabinet of seven min- 
‘ster, chosen from the Senate or House; and 
those ministers, as in England, will be responsible 
to the houses for all executive acts and policy. 

'A Supreme Court of appeal is created, which 
will be the final resort in all casos, except where 
the crown desires a revision of its judgment by 
the Privy Council in London. 

‘The Constitution, moreover, provides that a 
uniform tariff as regards the rest of the world 
shall be established for the Australian Common- 
wealth; and that absolute free trade shall exist 
between the several States. 

‘Thus comes into being a new and great nation 
of English-speaking people at the Antipodes. 
‘The success of the scheme of Federal Union can 
scarcely be doubted; nor is it unlikely that the 
new Commonwealth will, in the near future, com- 
pletely sever itself from Great Britain. 


—_o—_—_ 


THE OLD FARM-HOUSE. 


Deserted now its windows blank 
‘Stare at the passer-b; 
‘And weeds and grasses, stale and rank, 
In wind-swept chaos tle. 
No more from pastures green, at aight 
‘To farmyard come the Kine, 
Nor homeward come with hearts go light, 
—W. M. Rogers. 





‘The boys of “auld lang syne.” 
Boston Transcript. 


—_—_—_+e+—__—_ 


THE PRESIDENT'S JOURNEY. 


‘The President took advantage of the long re- 
cess of Congress and the comparative lightness 
of public duties to make a journey to the far 
South and West. 

He set out from Washington on the lith of 
April, accompanied by a distinguished party, and 
proceeded in a southwesterly course as far as 
the Mexican boundary of Texas, and thence by 
the southern route to California. His intention 
is to return in May by another route, so that, in 
the course of his journey, he will have passed 
through most of the States and Territories of 
the West. 

The journey was made in a palace. No sover- 
eign, however great his love of luxury or how- 
ever lavish in his expenditure, ever set forth 
on his travels under conditions of such comfort 
and such provision for his daily wants. 

Yot vastly greater sums have been expended 
froquently for vastly inferior accomimodations. 
‘A hundred years ago money could not buy as 
much ease for a journey of fifty miles, as a dollar 
or two and a seat in an ordinary railroad car will 
procure to-day. . 

The train in which the President made his 
journey was constructed especially for the occa- 
sion. It is spacious and sumptuous, and is 80 
fully provided with everything that is necessary 
for the comfort of the travellers that, except for 
the slight motion of the cars, they are as much at 
their ease as they would be in their own homes. 

One hundred years ago, in 1791, the President 
of that day, the great Washington, made a jour- 
ney to what was then the extreme South, namely, 
to Georgia. The undertaking was a greater one 
than is Mr. Harrison's trip to the Pacific coast. 
‘The time occupied was longer. Bad roads and a 
jolting carriage made it impossible to cover much 
more than fifty miles a day without great physi- 
cal discomfort. 

‘The example set by Washington has been fol- 
lowed by many of the Presidents who have vis- 
ited distant parts of the country in state. Some 
of these journeys have become historic, notably 
the protracted tour of Mr. Monroe, and Mr. 
Johnson's speech-making trip, which is known 
as his “swinging around the circle.”” 

It will have been noticed by many of our read- 
ers thet while Mr. Harrison went as far as El 
Paso, in Texas, he did not cross the line into 
Mexico. This is in accordance with a tradition 
that the President should not leave the country 
during his term of office. When President Grant 
visited Maine, on the occasion of the opening of 
the railroad to Saint John, New Brunswick, he 
went to the border of the State, but did not cross 
it. 

Another tradition which should never be vio- 
lated, and which has been transgressed on very 
few occasions, is that the President should avoid 
carefully party questions in any speeches that he 
may make when on his travels. 

The President is greeted everywhere by men of 
all shades of politics, as the official head of the 
government; and it is due to those who pay him 
their respects, while differing from him on pubhe 


[ questions, that nothing be said te offend them. 


President Harrison observed stritly this tradition 
also, and devoted his speeches to helpful hints as 
to the best ineans of securing prosperity for the 
section he was visiting. 

Such journeys as this of the President are 
useful in many ways. Sometimes they bring the 





|Chief Magistrate into regions which he never 
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before has visited, and into contact with people of 
whom before he has only heard. But whether he 
is visiting new or familiar scenes, he brings him- 
self before the people, who, with characteristic 
good-nature, receive and honor him as the first 
officer of the Republic. 

By such means the asperities of politics are 
softened, and the people, young and old, are tanght 
to respect and reverence the governinent, when 
they learn how to treat with distinction the man 
whom perhaps they ate eager to drive from office, 
because for the moment he represents the majesty 
of the nation. 


UNWISE CASTE FEELING. 


‘At the great convention of workingwomen held 
in New York last fall, domestic servants, shop-girls, 
artista, teachers, the daughters of millionnaires 
and bishops, authors and seametressea sat side by 
side, and eagerly discussed the practical and char. 
{table schemes brought before them. 

‘At some of the houses of what is called the ex. 
clusive clase in New York and Philadelphia, reg- 
ular meetings of women have been held during the 
past winter, in which the uneducated and the 
poorest in purse were welcome guests, provided 
they could bring warm sympathy, or experience, 
or good sonse to aid In the reformatory work for 
children, which was being pushed forward. 

‘At one of these gatherings a girl who was a 
talloress rose when the meetings were about to 
close, and said, “I have been cured of some mis- 
takes by coming here. 1 thought we were the 
laboring class, aud that all rich women spent their 
time in dressing and lolling in carriages. 1 sew 
eight hours, and then I'm done for the day. But 
as for Miss Blank,”—naming a prominent society 
leader who was one of the chief promoters of the 
Convention,—“her work, It seems to me, is never 
done! I have just found out that brain work is as 
hard and tiring as hand work, and that there are 
other kinds of bard labor In the world than that of 
earning your living In the factory or in the work. 
shop.” 

King Leopold of Belgium, ina specch made not 
long ago to the Workmen's Council of Industry, 
impressed his hearers by saying, “Workingmen in 
this country are wrong in considering themselves 
a separate caste. The heads of departments have 
great labor to perform. I myself am not an Idle 
man. In different grades we are all Belgians, and 
all of us are workmen.” 

Great danger lles before this country In the 
formation of castes, and the prejudices which 
exist between the rich and the poor. Much of this 
might be averted if each class of workmen would 
learn to appreciate and respect the labor of other 
classes, provided that labor conduces to the general 
good. 

The statesman who directs the machinery of a 
branch of the government; the editor who furnishes 
thousands of readers with both facts and opinions; 
the clerk who bends over the desk all day; the 
woman who superintende asylums and hospitals; 
the mason, the tailor, the carpenter and the cook— 
all are laborers together. The labor of the muscles 
ig not more useful to humanity nor exhausting to 
vitality than the labor of the brain. 

‘These are platitudes, but platitudes which are apt 
to be forgotten. Safety to the Republic can only 
come from our unitedly working together, and in 
honoring each other's work. 





ple ee 


HUNTING FOR HANDLES. 


‘An intimate friend of a merchant who had just 
lost his property called to express his sympathy, 
and found the family much depressed, with the 
exception of the youngest son, who appeared as 
cheerful as usual. 

“How happens it, Bob,” the visitor inquired, 
“that your face isn't so long as the rest of the 
family?” 

“1 suppose,” Bob returned, “that I have been 60 
busy bunting handles that I haven't had time to 
pull it down.” 
explain yourself,” demanded the visitor, laugh- 





ing. 

“This is all," sald the courageous Bob. “When 
1 was a little shaver, my grandfather used to have 
acarpenter’s bench in his woodshed, and one day 
he sent me for a particular tool, and I brought It to 
him without the handle. ‘What good Is that?" he 
cried. ‘Are you a fool, Bob?! Then 1 was mad, 
and cried back, ‘There tsn’t any handle to anything 
there! He seized me by the arm and said, ‘Bob, 
remember one thing: there’s always a handle to 
everything! Go hunt the handle!” 

“My grandfather was a man who knew what he 
was talking about; if he sald there’s » handle to 
everything, then, sure asa gun, there’s a handle 
to our affairs now, and I mean to find It!” 

No virtue is more easily imparted than that of 
courage, and it is needless to add that the whole 
family set about “hunting for handles’ —and 
found them. 

——+—_—_ 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


Some of our school-boys have opportunities to 
learn history without taking much trouble about 
It. Ina large school in some of the Western cities 
there may be pupils of a dozen nationalities: Ital- 
fan, Spanish, Swedish, Norwegian, French, Ger- 
man, Hebrew, Irish, Finnish, Russian, and each of 
these has its own national days, as we have oure 
on the Fourth of July and the Twenty-second of 
February. An American boy of Inquiring mind 
will naturally want to know what those national 
days are, and what they commemorate. 

Suppose we take the Seventeenth of May for an 
example, when all the Norwegian children Itke to 
be absent and have a good time somewhere. This 
is the national holiday of the Norwegian people. 
What happened on that day that the people of 
Norway should hold it in such honor? 

‘A well-informed Norwegian boy will answer 
that on May 17, 1814, the people of Norway “de- 





| clared their independence.” During the Bonaparte 
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wars an attempt was made to unite Norway and 
Sweden on terms that would have been degrading 
to Norway, reducing her to the rank of a subject 
province. The people rose against this threatened 
indignity, and “declared their independence.” 

It happened that the King of Sweden was Ber- 
nadotte, one of the Bonaparte marshals, a man of 
much ability and some real insight into the nature 
of things. He proposed to Norway a kind of union 
that she could accept without loss of self-respect; 
a union under one king, indeed, but also ander 
one constitution, each State being sovereign within 
itself, and each governing itself in all matters 
local and domestic. 

This constitution expressly declared that Norway 
should remain forever “free, independent, indivis- 
ible and inalienable.” The union was, in fact, an 
application of the Federal or Home-Rule principle. 

This constitution was adopted November 4, 1814, 
but the day celebrated and beloved by Norwegians 
is May Seventeenth, when they declared that they 
would not be joined to Sweden except in an equal 
and honorable union. 


+e 
DARWIN’S ENTHUSIASM. 


In the summer of 1860, Darwin, then fifty-one 
years old, was “idling and resting,” as he says, at 
the house of his sister-in-law. Two species of 
Drosera or sundew—plants which are common in 
Eastern North America—were abundant in the 
neighborhood, and he noticed that many insects 
seemed to have been entrapped by the leaves. 

This observation led him to make some experi- 
ments, and as he wrote to Dr. Asa Gray, the em- 
inent botanist, he soon became “infinitely amused” 
at his results. 

In the following November he wrote to Sir J. D. 
Hooker, “I have been working like a madman at 
Drosera;” and in a letter to Sir Charles Lyell, a 
few days later, he says, “I will and must finish my 
Drosera manuscript, which will take me a week, 
for at present I care more about Drosera than the 
origin of all the species in the world.” 

But the manuscript was kept for fifteen years, 
and finally brought out in 1875. 

Meanwhile, he had written and published his 
work on “The Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals,” but had not forgotten his “beloved 
Drosera.” “It isa wonderful plant,” he writes to 
Doctor Gray, “or rather a most sagacious animal. 
I will stick up for Drosera to the day of my death.” 

It was enthusiasm of this kind, held in check by 
sound judgment, which made Darwin so bril- 
liantly successful as a scientific experimenter. In 
1862 we find him deep in the study of different 
forms of flowers on plants of the same species, 
and writing, as usual, to Doctor Gray. 

“Lam almost stark staring mad over Lythrum,” 
he says. “Ithas just flashed on me that you might 
haye Lythrum in North America, and I have looked 
to your Manual. For the love of heaven have a 
look at some of your species, and if you can get 
me seed, do. I want much to try species with few 
stamens. Seed! Seed! Seed! 1 should rather like 
seed of Mitchella. But, O Lythrum! Your utterly 
mad friend, C. Darwin.” 

Work done in such a spirit as this is more enjoy- 
able than anything which goes by the name of 
sport. 

— ste 


RICH MEN OF THE FUTURE. 


A leather merchant, not generally known to be a 
wealthy man, died some months ago in New York. 
A lawsuit arose from his will, which distributed 
great legacies among a score of colleges. The 
suit was compromised, and the legacies will be 
paid. Out of the estate of this unknown million- 
naire nearly four million dollars will be given to 
thirty-five colleges; half a million more will be 
divided between several hospitals. 

It is impossible to estimate the good to students 
and the sick that these bequests ensure for years 
and years to come. There is no doubt, however, 
that in general a rich man’s money had better be 
given away before his death than after it. 

Many years may pass between the making of a 
fortune and the carrying out of the maker’s will. 
Besides this useless delay there is the danger that 
bequests will be diverted from their intended 
purpose. While a man is alive, he can see that 
his money is spent as be wishes. After his death 
there is no telling what legal contentions and un- 
foreseen difficulties may bring about. 

Money in itself is worth nothing. Its only value 
lies in what one can do with it. Many young peo- 
ple are going to make fortunes within the next 
generation or two. If they will devote a share of 
their wealth, while they can still control it, to the 
wise, generous service of their fellow-men, the 
value of money will be realized as never before. 


te 
A CHURCH CAR. 


The school-on-wheels, or railway car fitted up 
with school apparatus and provided with a teacher, 
which the Russian Government some time since 
sent out upon the line of the new railway in Tur- 
kestan, has a worthy imitator in the church car 
now running upon the railways in North Dakota. 

Bishop Walker, of the Episcopal diocese of 
North Dakota, having long experienced the need 
of places where he could conduct religious worship 
in new railroad towns, resolved to have a railroad 
car fitted up as a church or chapel, which could be 
hauled from place to place as needed. 

By the aid of friends in his own diocese and in 
other parts of the country, Bishop Walker has been 
enabled to provide himself with such a travelling 
place of worship. His new car is marked “Chureh 
of the Advent” in one place, and “Cathedral Car 
of North Dakota” in another. Externally it is not 
unlike an ordinary palace car, but has a projection 
upon each side simulating that of the transept of a 
chureh. 

Within, the car is provided with a double row of 
chairs, seventy-five in number, with pointed backs, 
on each side of the aisle. At the end is a raised 
altar, and in the rear corner a small organ. 

There is also a room in which the bishop puts on 
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his robes and sleeps at night. He is his own or- 
ganist and his own porter, and takes with him no 
assistant. 

The car is now upon its rounds, and has been 
filled many times with worshipping congregations. 

The idea has been acted upon by missionaries of 
other denominations, and the travelling church bids 
fair to do a great work in carrying religion to the 
pioneers of the Western country. 


——— 


GRANT AND SHERMAN. 


Like most silent men, General Grant was little 
given to witticisms. A writer in the Chicago 
Tribune relates an anecdote, however, which shows 
that he was not without ability to say bright things 
on occasion. Grant and Sherman were discussing 
the plans of a campaign, when a third general, a 
brigadier, entered the tent—a good soldier, but 
notorious for his carelessness as to his personal 
appearance. 


The brigadier finished his errand and went out. 
General Grant pulled upon his cigar for a few 
minutes in silence, and then said : 

“Sherman, | wonder whom that man gets to wear 
his shirts the first week.” 

Grant and Sherman were Seay Srposite 
in temperament, but each believed fully in the 
other, and their mutual confidence and affection 
‘were never disturbed by any of the petty jealousies 
80 distressingly common among army officers. 

During the siege of Vicksburg Grant announced 
his determination to move to a point below the 
town. All the generals vigorously opposed the 
plan, and Sherman in particular gave it as his de- 
cided opinion that the movement would be fatal. 

Grant had studied the situation thoroughly, and 
was not to be shaken in his resolve. At last’ Sher- 
man drew up a formal protest, explained its con- 
tents to Grant, and asked him if he had any ob- 
jections to sending it to General Halleck. 

“Certainly not,” replied the man of few words. 

Grant’s bold scheme was successful, as all the 
world knows, and after the capitulation’of the city, 
he said to Sherman: 

“You remember that protest you wished me to 
have sent to the War Department?” 

“Yes,” answered Sherman. 

“Well, here itis. I ut it in my pocket. I thought 
any time would do. I'll send it now, or you may 
have it, just as you wish.” 

Sherman took it. Grant never referred to the 
matter again, and the circumstance was given 
publicity by Sherman himself. 





—_—er——_ 
MORE THAN READY. 


“The successful canvasser,” once said a business 
man, “is the one who can persuade you to buy 
what you don’t want.” Few persons of refined 
feeling would care to undertake the business under 
those circumstances, but even they could scarcely 
help being amused by some instances of persist- 
ence in agents. 


A “summer boarder” was one day sitting on the 
farm-house steps, when a vender of patent medi- 
cines appeared, and began to advertise his wares. 

“Good for toothache, rheumatism, gout, ague,”” 
be said rapidly, displaying a bottle. “Got rheu- 
matism now, haven't ye? I could tell that the 
minute I set eyes on ye.” 

“Never had a twinge in my life,” said the victim. 

pee to headache?” 

“No.” 

“Teeth trouble ye?” 

“Never.” 

So the conversation went on, from nostrums to 
liquids. for cleansing purposes, and still nothing 
was sold. After half an hour’s steady effort, the 
agent slowly packed up his wares and sadly ‘pre- 

aared to depart. As he was about to go, a neigh- 

7” approached, bringing the morning's mail, and 
called out, triumphantly : 

“[’ve got two magazines, and there’s a story by 
you in each!” 

The agent threw open his bag with a lightning- 
like gesture. He seized a bottle from its contents, 
and proffered it imploringly. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you was a writer?” 
eried he. “Twenty-five cents a bottle! Best thing 
on earth for writer’s cramp!” 








He had conquered; the nostrum was bought, | 


though only to be tossed over the orchard wall. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS, 


Taverner, of the Boston Post, makes a suggestion 
which may be commended, with some grains of 
allowance, to all contributors to The Companion. 
“T doubt,” he says, “if Shakespeare himself would 
have furnished good ‘copy’ if he had attempted to 
put down his plays with a pencil and a pad,” and 
he continues: 


The late Philip Welch, who flooded all the comic 
papers and some of the serious ones with the most 
original, the most concise and pointed paragraphs, 
wrote each one—they were always short—in the 
middle of a sheet of good, thick note-paper. 

‘Thus he secured two advantages. Having a sheet 
of paper for each joke, he was under no tempta- 
tion to lengthen his witticism to suit the page; and 
the nature of his material, such as one would use 
for an invitation to an evening party, naturally led 
him to be concise and finished—to have a beautiful 
bon mot in the exact middle of a beautiful expanse 
of white. fi 

1 will only add that I make these observations 
chiefly for ‘the benefit of my friend, Penloper, 
whose comparative failure as a humorist I attribute 
to his use of cheap yellow paper and an ill-sharp- 
ened pencil. 








—or-—_—__ 


AS A PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL, 


In the popular estimation of Russia, Tolstoi is 
almost a mightier man than “our father, the Czar.” 
An exceptional personage to every one, he is in 
his own land a saint and deliverer. One of the 
authors of “The Czar and His People” gives the 
following instance of his independence of thought 
and action: 


General Loris Melikoff had been given such 
unbounded power to act against the Nihilists that, 
as he said, he was virtually created vice-emperor. 
He discovered, in the course of his official investi- 
gations, that one of the leading Nihilist chiefs was 
in the habit of visiting Tolstoi, and one day Meli- 
koff himself went out to the novelist’s co 'y 
hous Before the visitor had announced himself, 
Tols recognized him, and said : 

“You are Loris Melikoff. Do you come to see 
me officially or as a private man? If you co 
officially, here are my keys. Search, open every- 
























thing. ‘You are free to do 
“Ido not come officially,” replied Melikoff. 
“Very good,” answered Tolstoi, and calling two 





stalwart servants, he said to them, “Throw this 
man out of the house!” 

The order was obeyed to the letter, and Melikoff 
dared not seek redress. 


ntry- | 





Victor Cloth—correction—in R. H. White & Co.’s 
advertisement on page 257 of the April 90th issue of Com- 
PANtoN itshould read send for samples—of—goods free. 


Thomson-Houston Electric Co. 


Having done more business in Electric 
Lighting and the Electric Propulsion 
of Street Cars than any other com- 
pany, points to its record of 


More than 90,000 Arc Lamps 
600,000 Incandescent Lamps 


which have been installed in the United 
States alone, as Evidence of the Superi- 
ority of Thomson-Houston Apparatus. 


Thomson-Houston Electric Co. 


620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
148 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, i, 
405 Sibley Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

509 Arch Street, Philadelphia, P 

831 N. Y. Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
264 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
115 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wall and Loyd Streets, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huges & Hacke Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
115 Broadway, New k ore 

1333 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
New Kirk Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

15 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
266 First Street, Portland, Ore. 


Take a Picture. 

















Outfit complete, ready for business, Tue Youra’s 
ComPANIon guarantees every instrument to be perfect. 


Only $1.75 complete. 


The price is 80 low that some may think it is simply 
atoy. Far from {t—it’s a practical Camera, capable of 
taking a most excellent picture 4x 24 inches in size, 


Boston, APRIL 20, 1891, 
I have examined a large number of Photographs 
that have been taken by boys and girls wii he 
Harvard Outfit. The excellent character of these Pho- 
aphs indicates that the Harvard possesses real 





This illustrates the Harvard Photographic | 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Orrice oF PosTMASTER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dear Str ;—I know Mr. E. 8. Jonnston, of whom you 
write, and have knowledge of the fact that he has 
produced wonderful cures of stammering. 
Yours most ors JNO, WANAMAKER. 
To T. H. URQuHART, M. D., Hastings, Neb. 


Send for 54-page pamphlet to 
E. S. JOHNSTON’S INSTITUTE, 
11th & Spring Garden Sts., Phila., Pa. 





A Handsome Volume bound with red leather 
back and old gold cloth side. 

The author has prepared this book Es- 
pecially for Boys and Young Men who are 
Ambitious to get on in the World, It offers 
to any young man the stepping-stone to a 
successful business career. It contains— 





Sound Business Advice. How to Speak and Write 


Safe Business Rules. Correctly. 
What Successful Men Say | How to Write a Good Busl- 
of Success. ness Letter. 
What Successful Men Say | Hints and Helps for Cor- 
Rapid Addit Made Easy. responding Clerks it 
sD ion Made Easy. | Answ: ve ents 
Business Fractions and 


bi Applying for Situa- 


How to Handle Them. ions. 
Decimal Numbers and | Bills and Accounts. 
‘What They are Good For. Methods in Book- 


Valuable xercises for) keepin, 
Practice. 


Short Cuts in Figures. 

Something About Wages | Hints on Advertising. 
and Pay-rolis. Checks, Bove and Drafts. 

‘Losses and Gains. Accurate Interest. 


Fully illustrated with Checks, Sample Letters and 
Accounts, Styles of Penmanship, and Complete Exam. 
ples showing every rule and how it is worked out. 


If you were to gather the information contained in 
these Business Lessons from successful houses 
(where the most and best of them were secured), it 
would take months of time and hundreds of dollars. 


Thousands have already purchased this book. See 
two-column advertisement in October Premium List. 
The Burrows Bros’. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
BARBOUR’S 
LADIES THREADS 
Established 1784. 
Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair, 
Strength and Finish.” 
For Lace Making, Crocheting, 


Sent postpaid for $1.00. Address, 
Irish Flax 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 
for “ Superior Excellence in 
High Art Embroidery. 





Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes 


The Best Results in Fancy Work 
secured with 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREADS 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Address any of our’ Send 10 Cents in Stamps 
offices in New York, FOR 





value. It certainly is surprising to ‘sed how such an Boston, Chicago, BARBOUR’S 
Our can be apa me elke B MARSHALL, Philadelphia, — “Prize Needle-work Series,” No. 1 
Photographer, St. Louis, Mlustrated, 
, 
THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass, | ss rancico, | Containing 21ibent can prize 
— 





“Chief among the fashionable scents is see Apet 
one of the choicest ever produced.”—Court Journal. 





CRAB -APPLE BLOSSOM: 


| “It would not be possible to conceive of a more delicate and delightful 
| Blossoms,’ which is put up by the Crown Perfumery Company, of London. It has the aroma of spring 
in it, and one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it.” 


Over 300,000 Bottles Sold in England the Past Year by 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., London, 


Makers of the Celebrated Crown Lavender Salts and Karilpa Toilet Water now so much in demand. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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For the Companion. 


MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION. 
By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 


FAME.—Third Paper. 


«Thought, I say, is always thought,” said Car- 
Iyle. “No great man lives in vain. The history 
of the world is but the biography of great men.” 

Every young man who enters a profession 
from choice has hopes and aspirations which 
lead him to strive after some ideal, either vague 
or clearly defined in bis mind. Every French 
recruit is said to have the imarshal’s baton in his 
knapsack, and the office of president is open to 
every native male citizen of the United States. 


The medical profession has its heroes, too, | ne: 


whose deeds may well inspire the young student 
with a desire to imitate them, and their fame has 
been gained exclusively by the benefits they have 
conferred on humanity, which cannot be mvari- 
ably maintained of the successful general or 
statesman. 

‘There have been doctors of renown who have 
actively and intentionally followed the professions 
both of killing and of curing, like Podaleirius and 
Machaon, the “two excellent physicians, both 
sons of Zsculapius,” who came to Troy with 
“thirty hollow ships,"” and fought as bravely as 
the rest at the head of their clan. 

‘Their double worth as fighters and physicians 
was fully realized by their companions in arms; 
for Hotner tells us, in the Eleventh Book of the 
Iliad, that when Machaon was wounded in the 
shoulder by Paris, as he was checking the ad- 
vance of Hector, Idomeneus begged Nestor to 
carry the wonnded hero out of the battle in his 
chariot; for, he said, 

“worth many a life is his, 

‘The skilful leech, who knows, ‘with practis’d hand, 

T’ extract the shaft, ‘and healing drugs apply.” 

But, thongh it is no longer part of an army 
surgeon's duty to inflict wounds on the enemy, as 
woll as to heal the wounds of his friends, he has 
yet plenty of opportunity for showing as much 
heroiem as the soldier. In the war of 1877, be- 
tween the Russians and the Turks, an English 
ambulance was working in company with the 
Russian, at a small village called Trnjané, on the 
afternoon of September First. About half-past 
six word came that the Turks were surrounding 
the village, and a general retreat was sounded. 

‘At this moment, two young English surgeons, 
Mr. Hare and Mr. Sandwith, were preparing to 
amputate the thigh of a wounded soldier. A cry 
arose that the Bashibazouks were surrounding 
the village, and the panic became universal. 
Colonel Georgewiteh galloped up to the two sur- 
geons, shouting: “Retreat, gentlemen!” but they 
went on with their operation.as calmly as if they 
had been in an operating theatre, and when they 
had finished, the patient was conveyed in a cart 
to a position of safety, while the young men left 
the village on foot, half an hour before it was 
sacked and burnt by the Bashibazouks. 

‘The excitement of war is said often to generate 
courage, even in the blood of men not constitu- 
tionally brave; so that grave risks deliberately 
run amid the methodical and prosaic surround- 
ings of the hospital are, perhaps, greater proofs 
of @ heroic nature than the instance given above. 

There have beon many instances where doctors 
have followed the example of the before-men- 
tioned medical hero, Machaon, who sucked the 
blood from the arrow-wound of Menelaus; and 
the case of Dr. Samuel Rabbeth, one of the most 
recent of these, is still remembered by those in 
England who read their daily papers. 

In October, 1884, Doctor Rabbeth was treating 
a child for diphtheria, in the Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray's Inn Road, London, and was obliged to 
perform the operation of tracheotomy to prevent 
suffocation. In spite of the operation the breath- 
ing was not relieved, and Doctor Rabbeth, in 
order to save the child from immediate danger of 
death by asphyxia, and fully conscious of the 
risk he ran, sucked the tracheotomy tube, and 
cleared it of the obstructing membrane. 

‘The child was not saved, and the doctor was 
lost; for ton days afterward he died of the diph- 
theria, caught through his heroic act. 

Harvey sat under a hedge during the battle of 
Edgehill, calmly reading his book, till a bullet 
from a great gun grazed the ground near him and 
suggested that he had better move a little further 
off if he did not wish his circulation to be stopped. 
He did not, in these circumstances, give evidence 
of courage so ninch as of an absorption in the 
theme that interested him so great as to render 
him perfectly oblivious to what was going on 
around him. 

But Harvey was a hero in another way. He 
arrived at his great discovery of the circulation of 
the blood, after many years of patient toil and 
careful investigation; but it was long before he 
could make up his mind to publish the treatise 


which was to contradict the teaching and confute 
the theories of men whom he honored and re- 
spected. 

Unlike many reformers, who are delighted at 
the chance to expose the errors of their predeces- 
sors,—as if the finding out the fault of another of 
itself added lustre to their own fame,—Harvey 
had all the humility of a really great ‘mind, which, 
while it must believe and proclaim the incontes- 
table truths it has discovered, has yet a reverence 
for other great minds whose researches did not 
bring them quite so far on the road of know- 
ledge. 

Harvey was conscious that the publication of 60 

epoch-making a discovery would rouse storm 
of indignation and opposition. “What remains 
to be said . . . - is of 60 novel and unheard of & 
character,"" he says, “that 1 not.only fear injury 
to myself from the envy of @ few, but T tremble 
fest 1 make mankind at large my enemies. So 
inuch doth wont and custom, that become as 
another nature, and doctrine once sown that hath 
track deep root, and respect for antiquity influ- 
ence all men. Still the die is cast, and my trust 
ig in the love of truth, and the candor that inheres 
in cultivated minds.” 
‘Alas for the upright, simple man who trnsts in 
the power of truth ‘and candor to overcome the 
“envy, hatred and malice and all uncharitable- 
ss” that also exist, at times, in cultivated 
minds! Harvey's biographer, Aubrey, says: 
«After his book on the circulation of the blood 
came ont, he fell mightily in his practice. It was 
believed by the vulgar that he was crack-brained, 
and all the physicians were against him.” 

Tardy recognition of Harvey’s merits came & 
few years before his death, but he declined the 
honors offered by the College of Physicians after 
he had presented that body with a handsome gift, 
and died in 1657, leaving to the world an example 
tof a noble independence of mind, prepared to 








follow the truth at all hazards, while yet imbued 


teachers.” 

‘A greater hero even than Harvey was Edward 
Jenner. For nearly thirty years he quietly, pa- 
tiently and perseveringly pursued his investiga- 
tions in the little town of Berkeley, in Glouces- 
tershire, and its neighborhood, making constant 
experiments in vaccination, often baffled, but 
never daunted; and when at length he gave his 
great discovery to the world, he was abused and 
vilified by his colleagues to an extent almost un- 
heard of in the history of medicine. 

But in spite of the opposition of the medica! 
faculty, headed by the venerable College of Phy- 
sicians, vaccination was rapidly adopted all over 
the civilized world, America being, as is so often 
the case, the first to recognize the value of the 
discovery. 

Tt was made known by Doctor Waterhouse in! 
an article published on March Twelfth, 1799, in « 
Boston newspaper, the Columbian Centinel, enti- 
tled “Something Curious in the Medical Line;’ 
and at a meeting of the American Academy of 
‘Arts and Sciences, presided over by John Adams, 
President of the United States, the subject was 
attentively considered, and a resolution was 
adopted that vaccine matter should at once 
De procured from England. 

The well-known surgeon, Mr. Cline, 
who was friendly to Jenner, and rec- 
ognized the value of his discovery, 
wrote and told him he ought at once 

to leave the country and set up in 
London and make ten thousand 
pounds a year. But Jenner loved 
science for its own sake, and not for 
what it would bring in; and he 
thought with Ruskin “that the things 

to be desired for man in a healthy 
state are that he should not see dreams 

but realities; that he should not de- 
étroy life, but save it; and that he 
should not be rich but content.” 

His reply to his friend is character- 

istic: “Shall 1, who, even in the morn- 
ing of my days, sought the lowly and 
sequestered paths of life, the valley 
and not the mountain; shall I, now 
my evening is fast approaching, hold 
myself up as an object for fortune 
and fame? Admitting it asa certainty 
that 1 obtain both, what stock should 
Tadd to my little store of happiness ? 
My fortune, with what flows in from 
my profession, is sufficient to gratify 
my wishes. And as for fame, what 
is it? A gilded butt, forever pierced 
by the arrows of malignancy.” 

Further on in the letter he expresses his fears 
lest his discovery should suffer through being ap- 
plied by incompetent persons, and this, unfortu- 
nately, did afterwards happen. He did not es- 
cape calumny by remaining in retirement. But 








times takes a very long time about it, and Jenner 


comed as a blessing ali over the world. “Pro- 


the effort and the skill which we waste in making 


vicious through misery, were embodied and mar- 








with @ profound respect for the authority of bis 


from multiplying instances of nen in the medical 
profession as heroic as any soldier who ever led a 
forlorn hope or mounted first in a breach. 

‘At bottom,” said Carlyle, “the great man, 65 
he comes from the hand of nature, 18 over the 
same kind of thing... . True, there are apti- 
tudes of nature too. Nature does not make all 
great men in the self-same mould. Varieties of 
aptitude doubtless; but infinitely more of circum- 
stance; and far oftenest it is the latter only that 
are looked to.” 

Had Jenner lived in the dim ages of which 
Homer wrote, he would have come down to pos- 
terity as a mythical hero half-divine, who had 
overthrown aud slain some terrible, all-devouring 
monster. Had circumstances iade him a modern 
general or admiral who had been instrumental in 
killing many thousands of his fellow-creatures, 
he would probably have been rewarded with @ 
peerage and a fortune by his grateful country. 

But he, and such as he, who spend their lives in 
noble devotion to the cause of humanity, have 
their names graven in brass; for 

“Fame fs no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the gllstering fo! 

Rot off 10 the world, nor in broad rumor Hes, 
Bu evant alta Shatgseres 


‘4s he pronounces lastly on eac! , 
Ag he Pinch fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 


— +o 


For the Companion. * 


THE BIG HORN CANON. 
By Gen. James S. Brisbin. 


So little undiscovered territory is left in the 
United States, that he who can plant his foot on a 
spot where the foot of civilized man never trod 
before, achieves a victory of which he may well 
be proud, With the exception of a few inncces- 
sible mountain peaks, some portions of Alaska, 
the Colorado Cafion aud the Big Horn Cajon, 1 






















know of no 
land in the 


United States | 


that has not been 
well explored. 

Though the Big Horn Cafin is located within 
sixty miles of Fort Custer, in Montana, where I 
am writing, I can find no one who has ever been 
through it. Some men have been in it, but did 
not stay long, and only a few have traversed it for 


truth is mighty and will prevail, though it some- | as much as twenty miles. 


‘The only man I ever met on these plains who 


may, perhaps, be considered more fortunate than | could gi 

e on re fo give a good account of the great cafion wi 

many, in that he lived to see his discovery wel- | Lieutenant George P. Belden, the celebrated trap | 
: | per, guide and scout, who died 

Somédl ne si tless Pro. | . some years ago. 
ively the name of Jenner,” said! Even old and thoroughly travelled scouts and|range. The leader threw up his head, whistled 


Coleridge, “and ask, what might we not h 
i * ope, | hunters have had clk v ki ' 
what need we deem unattainable, if all the time, | nothing about Wee ila Cea See ee een tuind 





«We had been toiling up, up, all day long,” says 
Belden in these notes, “‘and at night looked far 
back and below us to the Chetish or Wolf Moun- 
tains. They were to the north, and fully forty 
miles distant. They loomed up from the plain, 
low, broad, black and flat, and we could see that 
they had no connection at any point with the 
giant Big Horn Range. West of us was the Big 
Horn Valley proper. 

«Wishing to strike the Big Horn Cajion at its 
mouth and go up it to its head, I told our Indian 
guide so to lead as to bring us to the cafion at 
its junction with the river. 

«Early the next morning we set out nearly 
due westward. Our Indian guide, although a 
Crow, and born in the country, had great difti- 
culty in locating the cafion, 80 broken and uneven 
was the land. At last he pointed to some pines 
on a distant hilltop, and, calling out ‘There! 
there!" rode smartly forward. 

“At the foot of the mountain below the pines 
we found an old trail, almost obliterated from 
long disuse. ‘Taking this, the guide galloped 
swiftly forward. 

«Jn about an hour he stopped on the brink of a 
dep ravine, and told us that this was the great 
cafion. Dismounting, and going forward on 
foot, I looked over wall rock hundreds of feet 
high. The Indian said that a mile below was a 
trail leading down into the cafion, and that we 
could descend if we wished. He said it was 
twenty miles or more to the mouth of the cafion, 
and the descent was more difficult there than by 
the trail just below us. 

“J told him to go ahead, and we would enter 
the valley at once. 

“After rolling, jerking, sliding and tumbling, 
as it were, down the side of the cafion for fully 
five minutes, we suddenly found ourselves in a 
little valley, from which the light was almost ¢x- 
cluded by the black walls of rock. 

«There was a bright streak of sunshine along 
the centre of the valley, and a stream rippled by. 
‘The tall pines sighed mourn- 
fully in the light breeze. 
Not even the tops of the tall- 
est trees ascended as high as 
the top of the cafion. They 
were extremely tall, for they 
had been sheltered from the 
storms that had twisted and 
dwarfed their less fortunate 
neighbors on the prairie 
above. 

“The little stream was 
filled with mountain trout. 
‘They were of the mountain 
brook species, and we could 
see their golden bars flash 
as they darted through the 
crystal waters. 

“Up the stream was & 
herd of a dozen elk, and 
below, almost within rifle 
shot, two Dlack-tailed deer 
browsed. There were many 
kinds of birds, and the caw- 
ing of hundreds of crows 
could be heard up the stream 
where the timber was thick- 


est. 

“When the sounds of the 
birds, the brook and the 
trees ceased, the silence was 
intonse. The valley seemed 
cut off from the rest of the 
world. 

“One has strange feelings 
in such a place; and I was 
not sorry when the Indian, 
who had been creeping down 
the valley toward the deer, 
fired a shot and killed the 
buck. The noise of his gun 
seemed almost as loud as & 
cannon, and as the echoes 
reverberated far up and 
down the valley, the birds 
rose screaming in the air, 

and circled far above us. 
“upping on trout and deer meat, we 
passed the night by the side of the stream. 

“Next morning, wishing to hunt, T set out with 
‘a companion, our rifles on our shoulders, leaving 
the guide and seout to pack and follow with the 
camp at their leigure. 

“As we tmdged along, many prairie hens flew 
up. The whirring of their wings and the loud 
call of the old cocks attracted the attention ofa 
fine buck. On seeing us, he stooped low, and, 
creeping away, hid in the nearest bunch of pines. 

“He seemed to suppose that we had not seen 
him. As he tiptoed into the wood, Dan, my 
companion, laughed outright; but we let the fine 
fellow go, for we had plenty of meat, and it 
would have been cruel to kill him merely for the 
sport of shouting him. 

“A mile further up, as we turned a sharp angle 
of the high wall on our right, we saw a band of 
over one hundred elk grazing within easy rifle 





“The excitement was too mnch for old Dan. 


Belden often told ime about it, and said he had | Bringing his gun to his shoulder, he fired, and 


ourselves miserable through vi i 
‘ough vice or error, and| Leen from its month to the top, and once had | the leader fell, suot through both fore-sho 


spent a portion of the winter beneath the friendly 


Limited space, not want of material, hinders me | ‘sunken plain,” as he called it. 


——— 


ulders. 
“The herd halted when the leader fell and gath- 


shalled to a systematic wi i isti i 4 

peisar eet matic war against the existing eer of its mighty walls. Belden left some | ered about him. None except the wounded buck 
tes in a hook giving a partial account of the! hadyyet'seen us. They Idoked everywhere about 

Lin @ frightend(way; But we>had hidden among 
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the rocks. 
again. 

“It was a beautifal sight. Nothing but a mass 
of horns, tips of ears and flying feet could be 
scon as they moved in a compact mass. The 
noise of their hoofs and the glint of their red 
necks reminded us of a flight of birds more than 
of animals. 

“The Indian guide said the true name of this 
cafion was Elk Cafion, aud that elk were alw: 
to be found there in great numbers, not only on 
account of the tine shelter it afforded, but of the 
warmth and good grass and water. 

“After looking at the buck, now quite dead, 
and taking his hump and tongue, we pushed on 
up the valley in the rear of the elk. We had 
meat enough not only for ourselves but for the 
escort, and we determined not to kill any more, 
however great the temptation might be. 

“We soon began to notice that both the cafion 
and the stream were becoming narrower rapidly. 
Tho stream was a mere rivulet, but still well 
stocked with red speckled trout. The valley was 
80 narrow that no animal could pass up or down 
it without coming in close rifle range. 

“The wall rock on either hand became higher 
and higher. Little springs from the side flowed 
in and bubbled up from the base of the high walls. 
Pockets, meadows, thickets aud ravines increased 
in numbers, and the great hanging walls above 
our heads closed until the daylight was almost 
excluded. 

“Deer wore very abundant, bnt all other game 
had disappeared. Selecting one of the widest of 
the little pockets or side valleys, we began to climb 
a deer trail leading up the mountain-side. Since 
we left camp we had travelled due east, and now 
we went up the south side of the wall, and soon 
found ourselves in the wildest of scenery. 

“On our right was the snow range, with glisten- 
ing tops flashing like polished silver. The valley 
had been very warm, but the change to a colder 
temperature was perceptible at an elevation of five 
hundred feet. We were going out of summer 
into winter, and all within a mile or two. 

“The air became go thin that one could not run 
at all, and every few hundred steps our breath 
gave out, and a short rest was necessary. We 
wore entering the confines of perpetual winter. 

“Working forward over the snow line, we found 


Finally they started up tho valley 


the stunted old pine-trees becoming more and | 


more gnarled, and most of them dead or dying. 
Here and there, in the crevice of a rock, we found 
a bush growing which bore brown berries that 
were sweet to the taste and not unpleasant eat- 
ing. 

“Here and there little red and striped chip- 
munks frisked about, and shot in and out of the 
rocks. ‘They seemed larger than the chipmunks 
of the East, but were evidently the same animal. 

“We also saw several large rock-rats, or moun- 
tain-squirrels, which inhabit these high regions. 
Some of them were as large as small prairie-dogs, 
and were like them except in ther movements. 

“These animals are sluggish, and shooting at 
them does not seem to alarm them in the least. 
‘They drag themselves lazily in and out of their 
holes and act as if they were deaf. 

“Above the ground vines rise ranges of granite 
rock, gray, pink and brown, with veins of delicate 
purple and blue running through them. There is 
a rose-colored granite on these mountains that 
takes a high polish and is very beautiful. I saw 
an almost jet black marble, the finest stone I had 
ever seen, and there is much white marble. 

“From the top of these granite walls the snow 
extended over the mountain, hiding everything 
above from view. 

“Standing at the foot of the great granite walls, 
our feet pressing the snows of many winters, our 
teeth chattering in the cold mountain air, we 
looked far down below us to see the Black Cafion 
with its green trees, grassy valley and sparkling 
stream, which looked like a tiny thread of silver. 
With my glass I could see wild sheep on the op- 
posite hills, and far down the cafion a hand of 
deer playing at hide-and-seek as they dashed in 
and out of tho little thickets. 

“I had been at the snow-line before, but never 
at so interesting a place as the Black Cafion. 

“Finding the night coming on we began our 
downward course. 

“About half-way down the mountain-side, as 
we came out from among a group of pines, we 
noticed a large mound, upon which sparkled mil- 
lions of bright little objects, having the appear- 
ance of bits of broken window glass. The mound, 
we found upon approaching it, was a bed of gyp- 
sum; the thin scales and large slabs gave it the 
appearance of a huge jewel set in the mountain- 
side. 

“Down, down we went, almost an hour and a 
half, and then we came out into the little valley 
‘once more, and found an escort awaiting us. The 
sun was still shining on the hills, and wo deter- 
mined to go up the cafion a little way and camp for 
the night. 

“An hour's march brought us to the head of 
the stream and some fine springs. Here, the 
guide informed us, we must stop or go a long 
way to water. We accordingly encamped, and 
after a good supper went out and gathered Kin- 
nikinnik, or bearberry leaves, to mix with our 
tobacco. 

“We found many curious colored pebbles, some 
agates and several other stones of value. 

“We had explored only twenty miles of the 
middle portion of the great cafion, and in the 








morning determined to climb out and go over to 
Bear Cafion of the Big Horn to bunt for griz- 
zlies."” 

This is the only description of the Black Cafion 
of the Big Horn that I have ever seen. 
meagre and unsatisfactory, but if I live until the 
summer of 1891, I hope to explore, map and pho- 
tograph the entire region. 





For the Companion. 


CHOW-WICH-AR. 


“You bave eaten salmon from the Columbia 
River and salmon from the Restigouche, you say, 
and you think that you have eaten good salmon; 
but let me tell you that you don't know what good 
salnon are, and that you never will know unless 
you go to Alaska and taste of a chote-teich-ar 

“A chov-wich-ar is. a kind of salmon, then 
asked. 

“The king of all the salmon. There are tive 
kinds—the nerkar, the gorbuskar, the keetar, the 
ki-such and the chow-sich-ar. They all go up the 
rivers of Alaska, particularly the Yukon; and in 
size and in flavor the chow-tich-ar ix above them 
all. If you haye tasted one of these, you will 
never say much about the other kinds. 

“I have seen these fish speared in the Yukon, 
six foet long, and a hundred pounds in weight. It 
took a good strong Siwash Indian to get a fish of 
that size out of the water, too. There was enough 
in one fish to feed our whole mining-camp two 
days; and we bonght it for about a quarter of one 
small plug of tobacco. 

“We could have speared the fish ourselves; but 
it did not pay us to spend the time, when an In- 
dian could be hired to bring us such a fish for 
three smokes. The gold-mining season on the; 
Yukon is too short to leave much time for fishing ; 
and hunting.” 

As the speaker was one of the adventurous 
miners who havo for several summers crossed the 
“divide” from Chileat to the upper Yukon waters, 
T improved the opportunity to ask if, in his opin- 
ion, there are profitable gold washings on the 
Alaskan rivers. 

“Well, I've been there three summers," he re- 
plied; “I've spent a good share of the time pro- 
specting, hoping to come upon rich pockets, or 
bonanzas; and I haven’t got wealthy yet. At 
the same time I know of twonty or more different 
washings where a man can make from ten to fif- 
teen dollars a day, if he is willing to shake a 
cradle and really work well. 

“Speaking of the choto-wich-ar,” 
cquaintance went on, “reminds me of 8 bear-hide | 
T’ve got among my luggage. 1 want to show it! 
to you.” 

He went below, where he bad his “traps"! 
stowed away in the steamer's forehold, and pres- 
ently emerged with a bulky bundle which proved 
to be, when spread out on deck, an immense 
grizzly-bear skin. It was nearly ten feet long and 
almost or quite as wide. 

“That must have belonged to a fearful beast!” 
T exclaimed, as the vast stretch of thick iron-gray 
was extended along the deck. 

“Well, I reckon it did,” remarked the miner, 
laughing. “You should have seen his tracks, 
too! I saw his tracks before I saw the bear; 80 
1 wasn't quite so much surprised when I saw the ; 
old fellow himself.” 

“How did you contrive to kill kim ?"* 

“It was while we were prospectiag a river which 
makes down out of the hills into the Yukon, some 
forty miles below the mouth of the Natchonde. I 
borrowed @ carbine one morning and went out 
with a Siwash Indian, whom the miners called | 
“Beany,’ in the hope of shooting an elk; for we 
had lived on salinon, till, good as they were, 1 
thought a change might be wholesome. 

“We went up the valley of a swift tributary 
stream two or three miles. Then, in the sand and 
gravel around the foot of one of the deep, clear 
pools, ‘Beany” stopped and pointed to what I at 
first took for holes dug there by martens, but | 
which at second glance I perceived were tracks. 

“Well, sir, every one of those footprints was ; 
almost eighteen inches long by a foot wide! My | 
first thought was, that they must be the tracks of 
that mastodon which some of the Hudson Bay | 
Company's men say they have seen on the Porcu- 
pine River! 

“But Beany grunted out ‘markee-mook,’ a word | 
which I had heard meant bear. The imprints 
were go fresh that I felt sure they had not been 
made more than ten minutes. We followed the | 
tracks cautiously. You know what ugly custom- | 
ers these bears are. If they find that a hunter is | 
following after them, they will lie in wait and 
spring upon him. 

“Beany and I had been tiptoeing along for half | 
a mile, perhaps, when we suddenly heard a tre- | 
mendous splashing in the water a little way 
ahead. The Siwash knew what it meant. He 
made signs for me to creep along after him. 

“The bushes were thick here, and there were 
several great rocks which shut out from view the | 
pool ahead of ua where the splashing seemed to 
le. But at last we crawled in between the boul- 
ders, and caught sight of it—a deep pool down 
among ledges. 

“Right in the middle of this pool was the griz- 
zly, plunging first one way, then another, and 
spattering the water tweuty fret in the air! 

“TTe was not taking a bath, either. There was 

















It is! 


a bunch of salmon in that deep hole, and old 
Ephraim was fishing, with his claws for hooks. 

“The depth of the water troubled him; but he 
got hold of a fish at last, and crawled out, snort- 
ing, to the top of the shelving ledge on the other 
ide. 
‘I saw then that the bear was a monster. The 
salmon that he had caught was about a ten-pouud 
fish, of the common kind; and at just three bites 
of the bear's big jaws, the fish disappeared down 
his throat. Then, after smacking once or twico, 
he began to eye the pool again, on the watch for 
another, as the salmon swam around and around. 

“(As often as be saw one that suited him, he 
would make a feint of plunging in, but did not 
take the leap for some moments. But at last he 
mado a long leap into the pool, with a tremen- 
dous splash. After a tussle for it all around the 
pool, he got the fish and came out, blowing like a 
le. 

“This time he had a chow-wich-ar, and a fine 
one. It made a big struggle, and the bear had to 
grip it close. He clambered up the rocks with it 
and lay there for some time, waiting for the 
salmon to die before he let go his grip; for it was 
8 big five-foot fish, and squirmed vigorously. 

“(As the heast crouched there, across the stream, 
I seized the upportunity to pull down upon him 
with my borrowed gun. When ‘Beany’ saw that 
I was going to shoot, he crept off as fast as he 
could. He was making for a tree, I suppose. 

“I did not blame him. I aim not a great marks- 
man; but I had a splendid chance, and contrived 
to drive a bullet into the animal's head. It en- 
tered near the left eye orbit; and when it struck 
home, the bear rose on his hind legs, with a 
strange growl, dropped his fish and pitched head- 
foremost into the pool, dead. 

“We pulled the creature out into shallow water, 
at the toe of the pool, and there ‘Beany’ took off 
the hide for me. I think that it is the biggest 
bear-skin owned in the United States.”” 














For the Companion. 


SPRING WOOD-FLOWERS. 


Some of the most delicate, beautiful and fra- 
grant flowers bloom in the Northern woods in 
early spring. It seems as if the deep snow of 
winter were a nourishing mother to these flowers; 
for some of them push their delicate petals 
through the very edges of the melting snow- 
drifts. Most of them, however, cannot bear the 
full sunlight, like the glorions daisies and golden- 


|tods of summer and autumn; and those who 


would behold their beauty must seek them in 
their quiet retreats. 

Ordinarily, the very first flower to make its 
appearance is the hepatica, or liverleaf. This 
flower, indeed, has been found in every month of 
winter, peeping forth from the snow in some fa- 
vorable situation. It iscommon in rich, deciduous 
woods throughout the Northern States, from the 
Atlantic to Minnesota. 

The hepatica’s fower, which is generally blue, 
but sometimes quite white, resembles in form the 
anemone, to which it is nearly related. It is 
found lifting its fuzzy stalk and pretty flower 
against a warm rock or the hole of some ancient 
tree. 

The lovely hepatica is tuo delicate to bear pick- 
ing for bouquets. It is puzzling to young bota- 
nists, being apetalous,—that is, having no petals,— 
though the sepals are so richly colored that they 
look like petals. 

‘Though the hepatica in exceptional cases ap- 
pears so early that its blossom seems to belong to 
the year before, its ordinary and copious blossom- 
ing time comes when the ground has become well 
cleared of snow. 

One of the prettiest spring flowers, and a near 
neighbor, though not a relative, of the hepatica, 
is the “‘spring-beauty,”’ or claytonia. It sends up 
a slender stem with grassy leaves, and hears a 
loose cluster of cup-shaped, rose-colored flowers 
with pink veins. 
the hepatica, fades rapidly, and can hardly be 
brought home in good condition. 

The spring-beauty is a wild cousin to the portu- 
laca and the common purslane. 

Among the first flowers to appear is the trailing 





of Plymouth named it, the mayflower. Deep in 
the piny woods it seems to distil the aroma of the 
“murmuring pines and the hemlocks,” and send 
it forth, refined and sweet, in its clusters of rose- 
colored and white blossoms. 

Nowhere is the “mayflower” more abundant 
than in the Plymouth woods, where the Pilgrims 
first found it; and indeed it must have been 
enough to charm those exiled wanderers’ hearts 
to see the lovely clusters nestling in the pine 
leaves, and to inhale their delicious fragrance. 

It is by no means the exclusive property of 
New England, for it is found growing from New- 
| foundland to Minnesota, and even as far south as 
Florida. 

Along the edges of the woods will he found the 
| wood-anemone and the rue-anemone growing 
together, like twins that must be looked at carc- 
fully in order to distinguish one from the other. 
But the wood-anemone bears but a single flower, 
| while the other has two or more. 

When the gentle breeze moves the green leaves 
and snowy petals of a thousand exquisite anem- 
ones by the woodside, we do not wonder that the 





It is quite common, and, like | 


arbutus, or ground laurel—or, as the early settlers | 





| Greeks called this the anemone, or flower shakon 
' by the wind. 

Let us follow the brooklet that runs through the 
woods, and gather the flowers that love its oozy 
banks. Here, one on each side of the little stream, 
are the two dicentras. The beautiful, spray-like, 
light-green leaves aro the same in each, but the 
stem of delicate, peculiar flowers that springs 
among the leaves of one is different from the 
other. 

On one side we see the yellowish “Dutchman's 
breeches,” and simile at the aptness of the name. 
On the other side is the equirrel-corn, with flesh- 
colored, heart-shaped flowers. The flowers of the 
squirrel-corn are very fragrant. The name has 
nothing to do with the flower, but refers to the 
hitle yellow grains which constitute the roots of 
the plant. 

A little further up the brook we find the royal 
trilliums. The great purple trillium, or “Bonja- 
min,"’ as it is sometimes called, is a gorgeous bit of 
dark purple against the green of the leaves and 
moss; but its odor leaves much to be desired. 

The painted trillium is smaller but more attrac- 
tive, with its wavy white petals marked with deep 
pink stripes. 

The queen of all the trilliums is the great-flow- 
ered, white trillium. It blooms a little later than 
the others; it likes ground a little drier than the 
banks of our brook, and is rather rare. To come 
upon a group of these flowers is like meeting a 
company of woodland nymphs, such as the an- 
cient Greeks delighted to imagine. 

Near the brook we shall find also the dog-tooth 
violets, or yellow adder's-tongue, which is not a 
violet at all, but a member of the lily family. 
These flowers love to congregate in some moist 
little hollow, where sometimes hundreds of their 
yellow bells may be seen ringing out silent music 
for fairy dancers. 

And who is this so proudly standing beneath 
his rich and varied canopy? It is Jack, the black 
preacher, in his pulpit; and though he has never 
been heard to assert that “the sun do move," he 
has felt it in every leaf and vein. There is not a 
more curious and interesting plant in the spring 
woods than the boys’ Jack-in-the-pulpit. 

In the edges of rich woods may often be found 
a magnificent display of blood-root blossoms. I 
have sometimes found them covering a large ex- 
tent of ground, and could not withhold an excla- 
mation of delight at such an exhibition of pure 
white color. I remember that it was a great mys- 
tery of my childhood how the Lloody rootstock 
could send up the stainless white flower; and the 
mystery is a mystery still. 

The violets afford an interesting study from 
early spring until midsummer. I have stood 
upon a snow-bank and picked the little white, 
sweet violet, whose blossoms would seem far too 
frail to venture forth before the warm breezes of 
June have come. 

The most beautiful of the spring violets is the 
pedata, or bird-foot. It grows in profusion in 
sandy soils, and is often found a neighbor to 
the trailing arbutus. It bears picking well, and 
the children often gather hundreds of the violet 
flowers into a bunch that makes a delightful bit 
of color. It will last, when plucked, several days. 

‘The tall and branching violets are found in early 
summer. Among the most beautiful and inter- 
esting of these is the Canada violet, which has a 
profusion of whitish blossoms, tinged with purple 
within. Unlike most of our American violets it 
has a delicions perfume. 

Very interesting, too, is the downy yellow vio- 
let. It is not so common as the blue varieties, 
and yet in many districts it is very common in- 
deed. 

The reason for the early blooming of most of 
these flowers is the fact that they do not spring 

directly from the seed, but from stores of nourish- 
| ment laid up the previons season. In some in- 
stances the buds are well developed before winter 
begins, Thus the trailing arbutus buds are well 
grown in the autumn, but they are protected by 
| stiff green scales or sepals from the cold of winter. 

‘The dainty blood-root has a strong and thick 
rootstock full of juice, and Jack-in-the-pulpit has 
‘a large, turnip-shaped root full of nourishment 
that sends up the stout leaves and spathe with 
wonderful rapidity. 

‘Two flowers that sometimes appear in countless 
numbers in favorable localities are the tiny inno- 
cence, or bluets, and the red columbine. The 
Dluets are not chiefly wood-flowers, but grow on 
moist hanks and grassy places. The flower is 
very small, and light blue or almost white in 
color. The leaves are scarcely to be found, and 
the flowers grow so closely together that I have 
often seen a field in June, which was covered with 
them, look as if it were overspread with little 
snowdrifts. 
| ‘The columbine, with its large, peculiarly-shaped 
| flowers, flourishes on rocky hillsides, as if it loved 
to make a display of ite rich beauty. Such a 

hillside, recently cleared of second-growth trees, 
| T saw covered for half a mile with thickly bloom- 
jing columbines. I think it was the most glorious 
exhibition of color that I had ever seen, except in 
the sky. The whole placo seemed to send forth 
;a warm radiance, as if it reflected the very heart 
of the sun. 

Those who love to be “near to nature’s heart” 
, will find many other woodland flowers in spring 
besides those which I have mentioned, and wilt 
learn to welcome them with ever increasing pleas- 
ure as the years go by. J. Mervin Henn. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH A PENDULUM. 

Suspend a small weight bullet, pebble or heavy 
‘button—by a thread exactly two feet long. 

Let this swing back and forth a few inches, and care- 
fully count its vibrations per minute. 

Does the distance it swings affect its rate? 


long; 





Repeat, having the thread just four time 
aleo, having it just one-fourth as long. 
Compare the results with the former ones: 


For the Companion. 


CRADLE-SONG. 


In the garden of Dreamland a flower over Brows: 
In form lke a Iily, in hue like @ rose, 
In form Dr like Jessamine sprinkled with dew, 
With oder rgeons and biossoms, my darling, foF You. 
‘Then aby, to Dreamland, 
Siowly rock, cradle, to carry the baby; 
Siondily, readily rock, and It may be, 
$re she shall know it, the baby will £o, 
‘Happily smiling, to Dreamland. 


In the garden of Dreamland in summer js heard, 

ht, a beautiful Dird 5 
Trilling there tn 16 ge, all che pleasant night through, 
on) ye 





° snd it may bes 
the baby will 6, 
fo Dreamland. 
freshed by her rest, 

wer on her breast, 


For the Companion. 
WHAT A FREIGHT-MASTER DID. 
‘An engine bumped against some empty cars in 


the early dawn of a winter morning. A boy 
who had been asleep in one of them was thrown, 
dazed and bewildered, against the door, which he 
had pulled to when he crawled into the car tho 
night before. 

Just then a brakeman thrust his head into the 
car, and reached for his jacket, which he sup- 
posed was hanging where he had left it. He was 
somewhat surprised to find a boy on jt, and took 
it from him without ceremony. 

«Now got out of here!" he said, thrusting the 
boy from the door. “If I catch you in one of 
thete cars again, I'll give you toa policeman!” 

«What's he been up to, Bill?”" said a man who 
was putting freight into the next car. 

«Up to my coat,” he said, giving it a vigorous 
shake as he walked off. 

‘Tho boy looked dirty and dejected, as he limped 
along by the side of the track. The man who 
had spoken called after him: 

“Hullo, there! Do you want job re 

The boy turned back quickly. 

“qf you'll help me load them firkins, 1'll pay 
you for it; but you'll have to work epry.”” 

‘The prospect of a little money brightened the 
boy, and he set to work in earnest, though he 
was stiff and cramped and bungry. 

“Qo you live round here ?”” asked the man. 

‘The boy shook his head. 

“Jn case we should want to hire a boy about 
your size, can you give me any recommendations 
as to your character ?”” 

‘The boy’s face flushed, but he made no answer. 
Tho man watched him narrowly, and when the 
car was loaded, handed him twenty-five cents, 
saying: “We're short of hands in the freight- 
room. Do you think you'd like the job?” 

“Yes, I wonld like it.” The boy's face was 
almost painfal in its eagerness as he followed the 
man into the freight-room. 

“Now,” said the freight-man, seating himself 
ona box, “we'll have a bit of talk before we get 
to business. I don’t know anything about you, 
except that you’re cold and hungry; you look 
that. But I think it is likely that you've got into 
some scrape, for if you hadn’t, you wouldn't be 
loafing about stations and sleeping in freight cars. 
T'm not going to ask you if you have done any- 
thing wrong, but I am going to ask if you've got 
a mother.” 

“No; she’s dead.” 

“Got any father or folks that belong to you?” 

“]’ve an uncle and some cousins.” 

“Well, now, if you had a mother, I’d send yon 
to her in no time, for there is nothing that a 
mother won't forgive; but uncles and cousins are 
different. 

«If 1 recommend yon at the office, they'll take 
you; but mind, if I do it, I'm going to watch 
you asa cat does a mouse. You'll have to spend 
your evenings and Sundays with me. 

«] went wrong myself when I was no older 
than you are,” lowering his voice. ‘An’ if it 
hadn’t been for my mother— Well, that was a 
long time ago. You've got switched upon the 
wrong track I am very sure, and as you haven’t 
any mother to help yon get on the right one, God 
helpin’ me, I'll do it, if yon'll let me. 

“Preachin’ isn’t in my line, but there's just one 
thing yon don’t want to forget, and that is the 
good Father is giving you a chance now to get 
back where you can do right and feel right. Are 
you going to take it?” 


THE YOUTH'S 


He was taken into the freight-yard, and was 
ander his new friend's eye constantly, ‘and it was 
not long before the man had so won his confidence 
that he told him his story. 

There was trouble and dishonesty connected 
with it, but for two years the lad proved himeelf 
faithful and trustworthy in his new occupation. 
He was then advanced toa more responsible posi- 
tion, but there was something almost pathetic in 
his devotion to the man who had befriended him, 
and in his respect for the religion he professed. 

‘Hore was practical Christianity, worthy any 
man’s emulation. EP. 


—_—_+o——— 


NUMERALS THAT INFORM. 


When our forefathers began to number the 
houses In thelr cities, they went to work In a very 
simple fashion. They put 1 on the first house, 20n 
the next, 3 on the third, and s0 on until they came 
to the ond of a strect. Then they crossed over, 
and if the last house they had numbered was 80, 
the first on the opposite side was 51, the next &, 
and so on until they came back to their starting 
point, when perbaps number 100 faced number I. 
Ke straight and regular streets took the place of 
crooked and winding ones, a new plan of number- 
ing came into vogue. The odd numbers were 
given to the houses on one side of the street, and 
even numbers to those on the other side. Whena 
street's direction was known, 2 number at once 
told whether a house fuced north or south, or east 
or weet. 


‘Another Improvement became possible when 
nerreitles sprang up in America, with thorough 
fares as ‘uniform as the lines on & cheas-board. 
{ares delphia isa model in this regard, and Ite reg, 
Tiirity enabled its houses to be numbered 1m fo 
instructive a way that the plan has been copied in 
many other citics of the Union. 

‘When, for example, one walks Walnut Street, 
he finds the gret 
Re tt. ‘This although the next house below tt, 
No. im Ninth, is, let us say, No. 849. The plan does 
acrou’| how’ many doors there are in the street, 
but it does something ‘much better: it shows in the 

jguree of the number in what 


or any street 
be the sevent 
Peeit, and all the thoroughfares running in the 
iteclt direction, conform to the system, and begin 
same block with a new hundred for a number. 
anew akes it not only very easy to find one’s way 
aout the city, but algo to tell in advance how long 
fu will take to get from one place to another. 
Jiipotele and large office buildings » somewhat 
similar plan is adopted, greatly to the ald of guests 
sirycallers. Room 417, for example, will be found 
andre fourth floor; immediately beneath it will be 
817 on the third floor, and over {t 517 on the fifth. 
‘Perhaps the most ingenious use of numbers to 
convey Information ie due to Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
State Librarian of New York. He has divided 
fiterature Into ten great departments, and given 





each of them one of the ten numerals. History, 
$2 tostance, le represented by 9, and every biator- 
jeal work has 9 for the first figure In its number. 

The second figure denotes the subdivision of 
history to which a work belongs; 7 a9 & second 
figures marked upon volumes treating of North 
‘Snerica. Another and similar step gives 3 as & 
third figure for hietories of the United States. 

‘The worke of Mr. George Bancroft, as Mr. 
Dewey would classify them, would bear the numer- 
‘als 973. After that number would come the figures 
polnting out the shelf on which the volumes were 
to be found. To avoid disarrangement, itis usual 
in large Hbraries to leave ample room for new 
additions in each department; the shelves are not 
permitted to become quite full. 


—_+o—_——_ 


ANOTHER POCAHONTAS. 


‘The recent troubles between the national govern- 
ment and the Sioux Indlans recall to the memory 
of a correspondent a pathetic incident which oc- 
curred in that tribe sixty-five or seventy years ago, 
and which ahe belleves has never been in print. 
She ts not positive as to dates, but the events are 
actual, and can be vouched for, she says, by other 
persons now living, ome of them children and 
grandchildren of the heroine of the story. 


‘About the date I have given, a Scotchman named. 
Laidlaw, belonging to one of the great American 
fur companies, traded extensively with the North. 
western Indian Tribes. On one of his expeditions 
his head-quartera were for several weeks among 
the Sioux. During that time a few men of the 
tribe, for some fancied injury, or in consequence 
of some actual disagreement, became mortally 
offended with him and determined to take his lite. 
One man, a skilful archer, was to steal up to the 
tepee, and while Laidlaw was busy with his ac- 
counts, send an arrow into his heart. 

‘An Indian maiden overheard the men dlecuss- 
ing thelr diabolical scheme, and determined to save 
the Scotchman’s life. She crept quietly to the 
tepee, but just as she reached t, and before she 
could warn bim, she saw the Indian at the opening 
of the tent with bow already drawn. 

Quick as thought she threw herself before Laid. 
law’s breast, and the arrow went through one of 
her arms. ‘The Indian fled, leaving the sufferin, 
girlte het fate. Latdlaw, surprised and shocke 
by the suddenness and horror of the affair, knew 

10, but the girl’s fortitude at . 
ence of mind dia not forsake her. ee 
im to assist her In removing the arro' 
which he did by cutting the stem in tworand gently 
pulling it out. ‘They then sought her parents, who 
Applied their crude remedies to the wound. 

‘After the maiden’s recovery, Laldlaw, in grati- 
tude for her heroism, married her and brought her 
to Clay County, Missouri, where she died about 
twenty.three years ago. 

ir. Laidlaw built an elegant, house, with spa. 
clous and lovely grounds, sod kept a'retinue of 
servants. His place was visited by sight-seers and 
thronged with guests. He had, J think, eight chil- 
dren, whom he sent to the best ‘academies for edu- 
cation. The daughters were fine.looking, though 
showing in a marked degree their Indian blood. 
The mother told me that only the two sons had 
pretty bluo eyes like thelr father. 
mansion was provided abundantly with com- 
forteamt lusuries bur while the children enjoyed 
them to the full, Mra. Laidlaw seemed to préfer 
solitude and simple food and clothes, 
r many years of her widowed life she 
with one of her daughters, a kind neighbor of 
mine. T often visited her, and ae talked of her 
usband, her parents and ‘her tribe with so much 
fecling that I was often moved to tears. She told 
me that after she had been married sixteen years 
a Sioux chief, pussing through Missourl, heard of 
her and came to see her; but she could not talk to 
im, for she had forgotten her native language. 
She aaid it broke her heart. There was so much 





she wanted to ask him about her people, whom she 


The boy answered faintly that he would 7° | 


COMPANION. 


would have liked to send to old friends and kin- 


red. 
er last days, even when partially blind, 90¢ 
wan deed’every day through the woods, dejected 
Wanderse. Though she had kind friends ‘and affec- 
tionate children ‘she seemed to shun companion. 
ship, and her stately figure, ‘but little bent with age, 
coming slowly through The woods, was a sight 


{Duching in the extreme. It ‘appeared that she 

could say: ee 
wof all the pictures that hang on memory’s Wally 
of tance ek 


Seemeth the best of all.” 
te 
For the Companion. 
“aA MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM.” 


(With Mendelssohn's Music.) 
sient woods is quelled, 












Is but half-forlornly 
Maince from our earth and air 
T beheld 








But la 
‘On fireily 


On finely chy vevels.. Low the tricky p: 


air 
swelled! 



























paursnortals fooled! What eerle mus 
Poor Ty the eloquence of sweetest words, 

han. Oy the conjury of Shakespeare's brain, 
add tecognized in thelr companion chords 

‘The spell of Mi gohn’s enchanting strain. 
Full clearly san both unto my hear 
he fairy of the centuries Is Art 

Hesny TYRRELL. 
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UNTIMELY MIRTH. 


Uncle Marcus Parrish was staid old gentleman, 
regarded as a model of good sense and decorum 
by the whole community. On one occasion, HOw: 
ever, his conduct was most unseemly. A carriage 
had been sent to fetch him and his wife to the 
funeral of their cousin James. Just before leav- 
ing the house, Uncle Marcus rushed down cellar to 
lock after the furnace, having donned, according 
to habit, an old straw hat. After seeing that every- 
thing wae right he hurried back, locked his front 
door, and entered the carriage without a thought 
of exchanging his head-gear for the new allk hat 
on the hall-stand. 

Mra. Parrish, who was deeply affected by the 
auth of her relative, was in tears nearly all the 
sory and falled to notice Uncle Marcus's mistake. 

Not until the usher was gingerly bearing away 
the grimy old hat, with the ashes still Iingering on 
its brim, did Uncle Marcus know what he had 
done. With something between & mn and a 
fragh, he followed his still unobserving wife into 
the mourners’ parlor. 

Conlte of nis efforts to control himself, his 
mouth twitched and hie eyes sparkled with merri. 
mont With a look half of curiosity, half of 
shame, his wife eald: 

“tvor pity's sake, Mark, what alls you?”” 
tin , Eliza, nothing. 1—I was merely think. 
ing aald he, “what if poor James was alive,” and 
that thought sent him into a worse laugh than ever. 
ae tpooe as he had quieted down a little, his wife 
las 








verybody 1s looking at you, Mark, and I don’t 
wonder. I should think you were at a sociable,’ 
and Mrs. Marcus took to 
shame. 

By this time Uncle Marcus was In a nervous, 
pal?hysterical condition, and could not control 

teirhe service began, but not once could he 
forget theabsurdity of his mistake. Whenever he 
Tooked out through the open door into the hall, he 
fancied the usher was eying him. If he looked at 
the coflin of bis cousin to steady himeelf, the know- 
ledge of what a Joke James himself would think \t 
was sure to make him laugh. 

The eting of troches which his wife handed 
him served only to make his agony more intense. 
He coughed, blew bis nose, pinched his wrists, bit 
hie lips, but in vain. He could only keep himself 
from making violent outbursts. 

‘At laet the minister finished his words of eulogy, 
and with a hasty whisper that he must go home,— 
did not feet equal toa ride to the ‘cemetery,—Uncle 
Marcus left hls wife to the care of his brother, 
seized the old hat which the usher brought bim,— 
no fear of its belonging to any one else,—and hur- 
ried home as fast as he could. 

Half an hour later his wife found him sittin 
before the mirror, the old straw hat in one hand, 
and the new beaver in the other. 

“Well, Marcus Parrish, are you, or are you not, 
raylng crazy?” was her eting. 

ig crazy have been, Eliza, if that funeral had 
lasted a minute longer. Sit down now, and 1’ll 
confess what was the matter with me.” 

His confession had to be told to more than one 
person, and he was forgiven by every one but his 
Wife. She never could quite overlook the fact that 
he had langhed all through a funeral. 


‘weeping to hide her 


——o—__—_ 


RUNNING FOR LIFE. 


While foraging in the vicinity of ‘Tiflis in the 
Caucasus, one morning, an Englishman epled a 
herd of antelope, at which, after getting within 
reasonable distance, he fired two shots, apparently 
without effect. But a most unpleasant adventure 
regulted, as the shots roused some savage sheep- 
dogs who were doing duty over a flock near by. 
‘The man was surrounded in a moment, and as the 
doge were closing in on him a shepherd ran toward 
the ecene with a shout which still further inflamed 
the brutes, one of whom rushed upon the English. 


man, and bit through one of the tendons behind 
the knee. 


Drawing his revolver the exasperated English. 


himself. ‘Then he ran to the shepherd, seized him 
by the collar, and forced him to call them off, after 
which he resumed hie search for an antelope. 

He wandered fruitlessly about for many hours 
among the hills, and finally stumbled upon a camp- 
fire, round which three Tartars were sented—among 
them his friend of the morning. An invitation to 
join them was immediately given, which, not bein, 
sevenven took at once the cra of a command. ‘K 

ry was sounded, while two 0: 
made for. eoely Feluctant guest. Fe Te 

“My first 101 it,” says the Englishman, “was 
to stand and fight, for thelr Intentions were obvi 
ously hostile. But unless I meant to use my rifle, 
my chance against the four—for another had now 
appeared—would evidently be poor; so with a 
good etart I took to my heels and ran. 

‘Up one hill and over its brow into the valley 
that separated it from another no bigger than 
itself—from that to another and then to a third, the 
chase went on, the pursuers growing in numbers 
ench time J locked back, until, when quite blown, 
T stopped to see whether my rifle would intimi- 
date them, they bad increased to over a dozen. 

‘A shot from the rifle did stop them for a mo- 
ment or two; but before I was well at the bottom 
of the hill from which I had fired, I heard them 
coming on again. And here I began to feel that 
things were really extremely serlous for me. 

ad killed thetr dog, and had, therefore, little 
mercy to expect from them. I was dead beat, and 





my bitten leg made running all the cl 
T had only half a dozen cartridges with gimealt 


i 
still loved so dearly, and so many messages she ' at the best 1 could not hope to make a good fight of 


2 SE. ee 


man fired at the dogs, thus for the moment freeing | c 
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it,60 poorly furnished with ammunition, against 60 
te ey rascale ‘with their blood up, ip a place where 


jumpside of the summit, and following the course 
of the chasm I doubled round the base of the hill 
of tile way and then waited. Yelling Iike demons, 
altiartave eame over the hill, and to my infinite 
the ot, supposing me probably to have juat topped 
the next rising ground, redoubled their exertions 
to overhaul me in the direction which they fancied 
Thad taken. 

N’rhe moment they were safely past me, I turned 
and ran back on my track for some distance, and 
and remade for the plains. I am thankful to say 
that there I found m friends and the horses, and 
heard no more of either dogs or Tartars.” 


—_+or—_—__ 


TWO BIDDERS. 


‘An Towa man, who 1a a great lover of horses, 
and who keeps a grocery store and a livery stable, 
waa desirous of obtalning a certain horse which 
Was to be disposed of at n public sale of a gentle. 
man’s estate. He knew that it would never do for 
him to bid in person, as the auctioneer, aware of 
his weakness for fine animals, would manage by 
one means or another to run up the price. The 
story is told in the Chicago Herald : 


‘The grocer and liyery-keeper arranged to havo 
annie eeTman bid off the horse for him, but when 
anothsur of the sale arrived he felt that he must 
be present, and eee to it that his instructions were 
carried out. 

Wie arrived # Uttle late, and just asthe horse was 
being sold. Yes, there was his man Jones, true to 
porte st, In the midgt of the crowd that surrounded 
histine’animal. Just at that moment Jones bid 
one hundred and five dollars. 

Some one must have immediately nodded five 
pewter, for in another moment Jones bid one bun- 
bettfTand fifteen. From some unseen bidder the 
auctioneer Teceived another advance of five dol- 
ars. 





twenty. 
one hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

At that point the livery-keeper mounted a box to 
‘sce what fool wanted the horse go badly. On the 
forther edge of the crowd stood Smith, and just 
ashe nodded another five, it flashed upon the liv. 
Sry-keeper that he had told Smith to do exactly 
what, In bis forgetfulness, he had afterward in- 
structed Jones to do. 

‘He lost no time in stopping the fun, which had 
already cost him about forty dollars. 


—_+o—_——__ 


CHIVALROUS DEVOTION. 


‘At the most extensive aquarium In England, the 
Brighton Zoo, the female lobster recently cast her 
shell. She screwed herself up together on the 
toes and tail, and suddenly bent her body. Snap 
went the shell in ite centre, and the case of the 
back came away in one piece. The claws were 
her next care, and she worked away at them fora 
long time. 

It was a procceding of extreme delicacy, con- 
sidering that all the flesh of the great claw had to 
be passed through the small base. During the 
operation one claw came off. ‘altogether, and this 
must have seemed to the lobster lady a serious 
inisfortune, as it will not grow to its full size again 
Until the second year. The tail and legs gave ver: 
little trouble, and the body, when thus undressed, 
proved to be of a pale blue. 

‘The shell-casting over, the lobster sank on the 
sand, and this action seemed a signal for the attack 
of every creature in the tank. 

‘The defenceless victim bade fair to succumb to 
the fury of her enemies, when the male lobster 
puddenly came to the rescue. Standing over his 
shell-lees better half, he fought her assailants re- 
lentlessly. Day and night did he watch over her, 
‘until her shell was sufficiently hardened to protect 
her in fighting her own battles. 

When this happy moment arrived, he deliber- 
ately picked up the old claw, broke it in his nip- 
pers, and ate the meat, He then dug s hole tn the 
Pand, placed in it the broken bits of ahell, buried 
them, and piled a number of small stones above 
the grave. 


—+—_—_ 


AT A WEDDING. 


‘The wedding In question was, in many ways, the 
most brilliant event of the season. Nothing which 
could serve to heighten the grace and significance 
of the affair had been spared. The chureh, fittingly 
decorated by a Boston artist, was filled with inter- 
ested guests. The faint strains of Mendelssohn 
floated through the still air, and the beautiful bride 
stood before the altar with ber chosen one. 

‘The pastor of the church, ritual in hand, read 
the solemn service until he came to the critical 


moment, when he said 
“Repeat after me, ‘I, William, take thee, Fran. 








fie did not proceed at once, for to every one’s 
astonishment, before the bridegroom could find 
his voice, the bride, in clear, firm tones, repeated: 

«««], William, take thee, Frances.’”” 

‘Phere was 2 dead silence, till the second officlat- 
ing clergyman, unable longer to contro) himself, 
jagghed outright. This was the elgnal for # con- 
tagious wave of merriment. 

's soon aa the pastor could compose his features 
and resume his dignified voice, he said : 

“Repeat after me, ‘J, William, take thee, Fran- 
‘This time the bridegroom spoke up bravely, and 
there was no more blundering. 


—“o—_— 


ONCE TOO OFTEN. 


‘A recent German paper tells the story of an 
elderly man who had for a wife one of those trying 
persons who, according to their own Ideas, are 
always in the right, and who make it a point of 
coneclence to prove every one else in the Wrong: 


The poor man was never allowed to make any 
statement without having it Instantly disputed by 
Heaceurate but irritating spouse. She had acqul 
piel a habit of correcting and contradicting him, 
that, according to the story, she one day made & 
mistake which gave her suffering husband a chance 
to laugh at her. 

“Do you remember, my dear,” he said In a rette 
spective mood, “the letter-case embroidered with 
pent! beads that you made for me with your own 

ands, when we became engaged Tt was Worn 
out years ago, but I can still ace it very plainly. 
aa eer ae °tnere was embroidered a’ beautiful 
butterfly, and —? 

“The butterfly was on the other side!” inter- 
rupted his wife, in her most decided tone, 

nd she always complained that Mr. ‘Underfeld 
“was fond of telling stories without any point,’ 
whenever he referred to this conversation Tr 





ward. 
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For the Companion. 


MAY. 


Little brown vee tn this May morning sunny, 
Setting full sail ov a voyage for honey, 


jand her head ached, and her face was very rod. 


Grandina was certain that it was an attack of 
“worms,” and would give Tillie a big dose of 
“pikry” which mado the little girl fairly groan; 
but she shut her eyes hard, aud took it bravely. 

Then sho told her mother all about how she bad 
lost grandma's clove apple, and how sorry she 
was, and how she had worked :or Uncle Joe 
Planting coru and pumpkin seeds all the long, hot 
day for money with which she had bought cloves 
at the ‘‘corner’’ store. 

And now ould mamma help her make another 
clove appl for grandma ? 

Of course sue would, and mamma kissed the 
Poor little sunburned nose tenderly, and then, 
while she very kindly rebuked the meddlesome 
spirit which prompted her to open the drawer 
without leave, sho pointed out to Tillie how we 
must sooner or later always suffer for our wrong- 


Toward the apple-tree ports and their sweets you | Jing. 


are steering, 

And now midst thelr pennons 
pearing. 

Do you know that the flowers with their fra- 
grance and honey 

And the bees are a part of the May morning 
sunny? 


Blithe little bird in the maple-tree swinging, 

My heart echoes softly the song you are 
singing; 

Tt tells me the woods have put on thelr 
adorning, 

And have sent mea welcome this sunny May 
mormng. 

For sunshine alone doesn't make the May 
weathe:, 

‘Tis the woodland and song and the singer 
together. 


Dear little Goldilocks, merrily playing, 

As your laughter rings out I can fancy ‘tis 
saying, 

“Be happy! 
sadness, 

For now the whole world’s running over 
with gladness.” 

Ah! I'm sure when the springtime the wide 
land embraces, 

The joy of the May is in children’s aweet 
faces. 


In May there's no minute for 


ANNA M. Pratt. 
——+er___ 


For the Companion. 


GRANDMA KING'S CLOVE APPLE. 


Some years ago it was fashionable to make 
clove apples, and Grandma King had made 
one to keep in her bureau drawer, with her 
caps and neckerchiefs and laces, to give 
them a sweet odor. 

Grandma King was very particular about 
this upper drawer. Tillie knew it; still 
many times, when no one was in the room, 
she pulled it open a crack—just enough to 
squeeze in her brown hand and take out the 
clove apple to take long, deep sniffs at its 
rough, sweet sides. Iam afraid that Tillie 
coveted that apple. 

One day last spring, when grandma was 
out in the garden to see if her sage rots 
were winter-killed, Tillie scudded into grand- 
ma’s room to the burean drawer. She had 
not smelled of the apple for a week, and 
she really longed for it. Sieg, her little dog, 
followed on behind. 

Tillie pulled open the drawer carefully, so 
as not to joggle the cap-borders that were 
standing up stiff and straight all in a row; 
she drew the apple out of its nest in the 
black lace cap, and squeezed her little pug 
nose into it as far as she dared. Somchow, the 
next moment she dropped it, and Sieg, standing 
ready to engage in any mischief at hand, seized 
it, and ran with all his might, his great ears 
flapping and his tail whirling around and around 
in delight. 

After the first fright Tillie ran after him, shout- 
ing, “Drop it! Drop it, Sieg!”” 

And Sieg would drop the bitter thing at the 
word of command, but as soon as Tillie would 
come near he would catch it up, and run on 
towagd the big ledge where he and his little mis- 
tress played many an hour together. He soon 
arrived there, dropped the apple, and sat down 
ready for a tea-party or anything that Tillie 
pleased to do. 

But the apple kept rolling toward the deep, 
narrow seam in the ledge down which Tillie had 
lost “Annsophia,” her best doll, and several of 
her playthings. "i 

The provoking thing! She knew that was where 
the apple was going, too, and she ran as hard as 
she could. But it got to the edge before her, tilted 
for a moment, then went over into the seam and 
disappeared. 

Oh dear! Tillie taid down flat on the ledge, 
and put first one eye, then the other, to the deep, 
dark crack, and squinted till she could scarcely 
see atall. Then she sat up and cried, and Iam 
sorry to say, boxed Sicg’s cars. 

Well, she told no one about it, and grandma 
did not discover ber loss till the next morning, 
whon she went to look for a clean cap. 

But Tillie had been making plans, and that 
morning she got permission to go over to Uncle 
Joe's to stay all day. And she did not ask to put 
on her clean frock nor her best shoe’, which her 
mother thought queer. 


That night when she came home her arms ached, | 





So the new clove apple's nest is in the black lace 


you're fust disap. cap; and Tillie has one of her own now that 


j Grandma King made from the biggest Roxtury 
Russet in the barrel, “to remove all temptation," 
grandina said. 


—o—___ 
For the Companion, 
BRAVERY. 


The bravest lad will never Oght, 
Except in aid of weakness; 

The truly brave seek to do right 
Jn peace and love and meekness. 


oO 


Littie Elsie hung about her mamma's visitor 
all day with her lips shut very tight, and some- 
times with her hand over her mouth. “What is 
it, Elsio,” the visitor at last inquired. Elsie un- 
locked hor lips. “Mamma said I must keep my 
mouth shut. She's orfe ‘fraid I shall tell you 
that Uncle Arthur has to sleep on the floor while 
you're here.”” 





ey cnet 





For the Companion. 


A CARELESS DOLL. 


Virginia Cleveland, I declare! 
You're nothing but a constant care! 
Such habits I must try and cure— 
This time you'll get a scolding sure! 
Of course you're old enough to know, 
(How many times I’ve told you so!) 
It’s very wrong to rum away— 
Besides, it wasn’t nice to say 

That Maud and Ethel teased you to— 
For shame! A doll as big as you! 


Dear me! this muddy stain, I guess, 
Will spoil your dotted muslin dress. 


I had to put it in the tub, 

And wash, and wring, and scrub and rub. 
Perhaps you wasn’t all to blame— 
But you were careless, just the same. 
1 might have dropped you in the sand 
That time I heard the circus-band. 
And Rover ran—he heard it too— 
And possibly he stepped on you! 

Oh, if he did, why then you see, 

I was the careless one, maybe. 

To scold myself will never do— 

But then !—too bad I scolded you! 


———+#- 


For the Companion. 
TEDDY. 


Teddy wasy't a boy; he was a dear little 
striped squirrsl. Some people call them chip- 
munks, and I suppose that is their real name. 

Our cat brought him in one morning asa break- 
fast for her three baby kittens, but Ray found 
him too soon for him to get used in that way. 

He wasn’t hurt much, and ina few days was 
as brisk and cunning as over. 

We made an old bird-cage into quite a nice 
house for him, with a chamber above and a din- 
ing-room below. 

We put some batting into the little dining-room, 
but he carried it all upstairs, and made just the 
cutest little nest for himself. 

He was such a little miser, that he would 
carry all the nuts that he did not want to eat up 
into his chamber, and carefully hide them in his 
bed! 

He grew quite tame, and we would sometimes 
let him out into the room for a frolic; but we did 


(rr 


not leave him out alone, for he would take every- 
thing that he could carry into his little chamber. 


pretty, frisky ways, and would lio curled up in 
his warm bed, until he gave up going down to his 
dining-room altogether. 


dumpish and blind until the warm, spring sun- 
shine came to melt away the great snowdrifts. 
Then, when he knew the cold winter was indecd 
gone, he waked up from his long sleep, and was a 
cunning pet once more. 

But, alas! affection had no place in his little 
heart, in spite of all our efforts to win it, for he 
pushed the door open one night, when we left 
the cage out on the veranda roof, and we never 
saw him again. * EW. 8. 


+e 


Tue other day little Ida May, three years old, 
having just returned from a ride with the other 
chrldren, ran to her mother, saying, “Mamma, 





the horse stepped into an awful tail hole!"” 


When cold weather came, he began to lose his ; 


He would eat from his hoard of nuts, but was 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, ete. 
4, 
DOURLE ACKosTic. 


1can plainly speak, tho’ dumb, 
For I tell that May has come. 


I'm utility Indeed, 
Mabit, custom, common need. 


‘That I am present time Is clear, 
Always pussing, always here. 


My primals bring the flowers of May, 
My dnals keep them fresh and gay. 


2. 


PUZZLE. 
+ 





cRoss 


ae 
Hee enne 


eae 


ee 
eee 


eae eeneeeee 
tee eweere 





Across. A Hebrew name, meaning “A foa- 
ter-son.” To contend. To prepare. To dimin. 
ish. A Hebrew name, meaning “gratuitous 

itt.” Maturity. A certain tree. “The God- 

lees of Reveige. A fox. Prevalent. De. 
fended from any evil. 

The central letters, read 
the namo of a celebrated ex 
on May 2, 1873. 


down, will spell 
plorer, who died 
c. 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 


The initial letters of the following namea 
will give the name of a Christian fostival: 
first Jewish high priest; a Jewish sect; tho 
promised land; a great’ prophet; the noted 
Proprietor of a vineyard; a Jewish wateb. 
word; Jacob's second name; Naoml’s daugh. 
ter-In‘law; the brazen serpent. H. A. @ 


4 
CHARADE, 


One thousand take—nor more nor leaa— 
And add to this what stands for yes, 

‘To make the sum of awcetest things 
‘That peasant sees or poet sings. 


5. 
PARAPHRASED PROVERKS. 


They who hearken at no time receive an 
impression through the auditory sense char. 
acterized by moral excellence concerning 
the very persons. 

One of a large number of veracious oral 
expressions is uttered in an Intentionally 
expressed ludicrous eaying. 

‘he perfect demonstration of a dish con- 
sistir y of flour or other farinaceous eubstan: 
with suet or milk and eggs, sometimes en. 
riched with fruit, ts In the masticating and 
swallowing. 

6. 


BROKEN worbs, 


In each of the following sentences fill the 
first and second blank with the word to be 
inserted in the third blank, but so divided as 
to make two separate words. 

Example. She has ten minutes in which she 
can hasten to school. 

Tasked the man to come in and —— once 
accepted, as the —— made him il. 

The child cried, and aid, “There tsa — —," 
but his mother kept on talking about a — of 
the church, and pald no attention to him 

My mistress afd, “When you opened the — — 
you find anything wrong about it?” And I replied, 
“To be — I did.” 

— — with us in 








E. 8. B. 











fornia where the — grows. 





The doctor gave — — — cure for neuralgia. 
This ts the prescription, please — it with care. 
It is — — who ts — for fne singing. 
Conundiums. 


If a monkey wished to announce that he was sick, 
how could he do it and at the same time mention 
the medicine he wanted? “Ape Hl” (a pill), 

Why is your tooth Iike a tendon? It is in you 
(sinew). ‘ 

Why ts a perfumer like one who coins pennies? 
He makes scents (cents). 

Why are crockery-ware dealers unlike all other 
shopkeepers? Berause it won't do for them to 
| crack up their goods. 

Why Isa young lady's face, when unprotected, 
like the pleading of a rejected suitor? It is with: 
ougavall (a voll). 

What ape did [ see on the parade-ground, to-day? 
| The manaritl. 

Why is a camellia like a man who {s insolvent? 
| It ts scentlesa (centless). 

Why is twilight like the letter ¥? Because it is 
the close of day. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. May: fairy, niry; fay; fair; vain: gay; array, 
May; (withing mainna,afary Virginot Maye’ 
| 2 Song of Spring. 
| Give the children holidays, 

And let them be jolly days, 
Grant freedom to the children fa this joyous spring. 
| Retter men hereafter 

Shall we have for laughter 
Freely shouted to the woods tlll all the echoes ring. 


3. “Of all the glad new year, mother; the mad- 
dest, merriest day.” 
| Key-tords, Remorse, fade, galley, holy, mer 
j maid, death, stands, wheter. 


4. The HinD and Panther. Ode on AlexandeR’s 
Fenst. Essays on Dramatic PoesY. ‘The MeDal. 
Absalom and AchitophEl. Mac FleckNoe. Dryden. 

5. May. 


6. 1. The Ma: 
AP 72s 











adie. 2. Winter, 3. Summer. 
BO Le ee 
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fe easiest 
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best way: ono at ‘One of the most troublesome 


prare or write sole manufacturer 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston 1s a sure relief. | quarter pint 
pottle by mail only for sets. Joseph F nett & CO. 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular s170 druggists, $1. 
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z ex-Confederate officer, Colone) Aylett, upon come EAGHAM ARMS GO..ST.LOUIS.M0. 
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‘ of friends at his country-place, near Richmond, the eminent Throat Special- | Boys’ inch ‘Safe 
bo ‘and one evening a display of fireworks was an- fst, says: “The Soden Min- | Gents, or han! 

i nounced. Toward the close of the evening Colonel eral Pastilles (Troches), 

‘Aylett called me and two or three other young which are produced from the 


















jibes fellows to him, and said: “I want you to help me Soden Mineral Springs by ; pene tty on es a Mode." Reason — 
ad fool some of the old soldiers, if you will.” evaporation, are particularly = the United States. | He "cive'the styles one month in advance of otter 
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‘i ailair showed what strange pranks Imagination = 
will sometimes play with sober reason. UPON APPLICATION TO Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
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GEORGE FROST & GO, 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 







QUEER SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 


‘The Washington Post prints an account of « 
lection of curious envelopes and postal cards now 
in the possession of a clerk in the Post Orice 
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A STYLISH TURNOUT 
A ST \kasome OUT aang the cumtinacd ane 
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high degree of Ingenuity in going wrong. ‘They 
look, indeed, more like cunningly devised rid 
than like the blunders of ignorant writers. 


One enyelope is superscribed, “bin hi 
: Washim T.C.” That would have puzzled 
4 any one but.a postal clerk. It was surmis! 
| ever, that the letter was intended for B 
vt Warrison, President of the United States, and the 

surmise turned out to be correct. ‘The’ missive 

probably contained some advice about ruunins The Standard of the WORLD 


‘Curonic Couch Now! 


For if you do not it may become con 
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ne government. An applicant for office we uli! at = 
. Teast have addressed the President as “Mv.” 
i “Nasel true brunbum, Washen,” was the aj 





\ ona letter from Trenton, Kansas, Even this iil 
; ' hot baffle the expert officials. They coneluier 
{ that the writer had in mind the National Zi) 
1 and this proved to be the case. x 
‘ ‘A letter superscribed “pEn. E baker au sov 
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Or Lime and Soda- 


It 1s almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer. 
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SOBERED BY A JEST. 


How much more readily a person who has a keen 
Sense of humor may sometimes be Influenced by a 
quict sarcasm than by serous remonstrance, was 
Mlustrated many years ago by an incident in the 
Ufe of Captain M—, a famous old navigator of 
Nantucket, in the days when Nantucket was still a 
great shipping centre. 


Captain M— had been round Cape Horn more 
thnes than any one dared say, nnd in his later 
years set up as an instructor of navigation at Nan. 
ucket, Where he was visited by many young navi. 
gators and by some older ones who wished to 

rush up their nautical knowledge on some of the 
many points where the Captain was especially 
well-informed. 

Captain M—— was greatly liked by his fellow. 
townsmen, but he had one grave fault, which was 
only too common among men of his’ generation. 
le'was given to the use of West India rum. At 
intervals he disappeared from view, retiring to his 
little bed-room, and gave himself up to hing for 
hours and even days. At these times the aptain 
simply ave Out that he was not “in port.” 

His wife, a most excellent woman, ex postulated, 
eutreated, scolded, in vain. The Captain seemed 
beyond her influence. 

On one occasion when the Captain had retired 
to bis room for this discreditable reason, and had 
spent more than twenty-four hours there, there 
happened to be a great demand for his services on 
the part of navigators who were just starting out 
for Cape Horn.” They came and went, and poor 
Mrs. M—, the Captain's wife, was worn out in 
answering calls for her incapable husband. 

Finally there came to the door two young New 
Bedford men, masters of whalers, who wished to 
obtain from the Captain some information likely 
to be of great value to them. When Mrs. M—— 
opened the door, one of them said, Ina rather loud 
voice : 

Tam told that Captain M— is not fu port. 
Can you tell me when he will be in?” 

“Hum she exclaimed, turning half Around, 
and speaking loudly enough to be heard in the 
Captain's room. “Fle may be expected in port 
when the wind stops blowing from the West 

ndies!”" 

The Captain heard. There was silence for a 
few moments, and then came a crash of crockery 
on the stone flagging at the back of the house. 
The jug had gone out of the window. Then there 
came a sepulehral voice from within: 

“She’s stopped a-blowin’, Priscilla!" 

By and by the Captain came out, dreased in his 
best clothes, with a clean “dickey” and a neatly 
adjusted stock. Tis wife's simple joke had sobered 
him, and he was not only “in port” that day, but. 
continuously thereafter. 
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DIDN'T TAKE IT. 


It 1s not often that one cun sce from without the 
actual workings of conscience. When it {s posal. 
ble, however, he must rejoice greatly if right pre. 
valls. The New York Tribune gives the following 
instance of such moral warfare: 


One day, aman on a rallway train picked up 
from the ¢&r sent a package that the former occu. 
pant of the seat, who had left the train at the lact 
station, had forgotten. He looked at the acknge 
critically, and then glanced at the conductor, who 
was at the other enid of the train. He evidently 
thought himself unobserved, for after a few mo. 
ments of reflection, he put the package, which was 
A swall one, into his pocket, and then resumed the 
reading of his paper. 

But his mind was not at rest. 
times to read, and each time 
from his eyes'and gazed into v; 


He tried several 
removed the paper 
acancy, lost in med- 





itation. 
‘The conductor passed him, aud tt made him un. 
easy. He moyed about nervously in his seat. 


Presently he folded up his 
pocket, leaned his elbow on 
allowed his head to rest in the palm of his hand. 

He was having a hard struggle. It would have 
been interesting tu know the drift of his thoughts. 
Perhaps the question of the value of the package 
entered them, but it is to be hoped that it did not. 
Atany rate, itis sense of justice triumphed. 

He raised his head from his hand, in a deter. 
mined way, and took the package from his pocket. 
It was easy to ace that he was happier now. The 
next time the conductor passed, he handed him 
the package with the remark : 

Treve 1s something the lady who left the train at 
the last station forgot.” 


SS ee 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


It 1s by no means a new theory that a man and 
Woman who have been married a great mavy years 
grow to resemble each other, not only in manner 
and voice, but actually as to features and expres. 
sion, 


A recent number of the 7ilustrirte Welt haa an 
article on this subject, which states that the photo- 
fraphic association of Geneva has quite lately been 

investigating the truth of this theory by the aid of 
the camera. 

The photographs of seventy-elght elderly or 
very old married couples were taken, and an equal 
number of family groups. 

The result proved quite satisfactory to holders 
of this theory, Inasmuch as In twenty-four cases 
the resemblance between husband and wife was 
much greater than that between brother and sister, 
and in thirty cases more it was fully as great, 

The fallure of the other twenty-four old couples 
to realize the expectations of those interested in 

e matter is supposably due to “incompatibility: 
of disposition,” which time was apparently unable 
to combat in its effects. 


—+o___ 
QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 


'm always perfectly impartial,” said an old 
man, gravely, “but Ido hate potato-bugs and fur- 
riners.” So does many another kindly person. 


An English bicyclist was coming, at 
lown one of the steepest streets tn 


paper, put it in his 
he window-sill, and 








a 





. When his machine capsized, and Janded him in the 
middie of the road. Two carters were passing, 


and they promptly came to his assistance. 








“Maun, hoo did ye fa?” kindly inquired one of 
the carters. To which he received this answer: 
ST was coming down that decliyity with such 


xelocity that I lost my gravity and fell on the mac- 
adamized road." 
The carter turn 
with true insular ¢ 
“C'wa’, Jock, 
the cratur’ wis, 
gutter lang en 


ed from the unfortunate rkler 
‘ontempt. 

"he enid to his mate, “If I'd kent 
a forriner, he would hae lain in the 
euch for me."— JPeekly Citizen. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


Good situations for all who enter Palms’ Business 
College, Phila., Pa., this spring or summer. If you mean 
business, ask for catalogue. [adv. 

—+___. 

Children are often irritated and made sick by worms, 
A simple and effective remedy 1s found in “Brown's Fer. 
mifuge Comftte.” They contain nothing injurious. [Adv. 

fea ger, 

For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy. 
gan be found than Brown's Bronchial Truches." [Adv 

we want a reliable woman in evel 
TES, S33 sSuiioce nes 
for the'sale of Di. NicHoLs’ CeLe. 


BRATKD SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND Corsets. Wages, 610 
to $15 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con. 
ditionally (see ferme, Send 18 cents postage for sample 
and terms. Nichol& & Co., 3 E. lth St, New York, 


Varnish is like sweet words ; 
it brings into activity all the 
virtues and harmonies. Good 
varnish is like a shoemaker ; it 


lasts, 


Wo shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s Text- 
Book on Varnish,” from which you will become intelll. 
gent, not on varnish itself, but on varnished things; 
know what to expect of and how to care for proper 
Yarnish on housework, piano, furniture, carriage, etc. ; 
and how to get It in buyjng these things. 

The intention ts to help you avoid the losses that come 
of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

RPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 

FRANKLIN MURPHY, President, 
NJ. 

Boston, Cleveland, St, Louis and Chicago. 
iewark and Chicago. 


AWARD 


of Prizes offered in our Octoer Presto List. 

Tn awarding the Harvard Photograph Prizes, 
Several of the leading photographers of Boston and 
the officers of the National Amateur Camera Club 
marked such pictures as they each independently 
Judged to be the best. To the pictures which received 
the highest and next highest number of marka in each 
class, we have awarded the prizes, 

This competition has brought out a large number of | 
most excellent photographs, and we congratulate our 
friends upon the skill they have acquired in this beau- 
tiful Art. 

The Awards are as follows: 

Log Cabin, 1st, John A. Tenney, Brule, Wis, 

Log Cabin, —_2d, C. G. Ridout, Hutchinson, Minn, 

School House, ist, R. E. Neleon, West Chester, Pa. 

School House, 2d, John D. Groves, Condersport, Pa. 











Head Ofiice : Newark, 
Other Omics 
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Post Office, 1st, Wm. H. Buckley, Guysboro, N. 8. 
Post Office, 2d, Randolph Peterson, Sheldahl, Ia, 
Store, 1st, Alfred R. Burr, Thomaston, Conn. 
Store, 2d, A. H. Chamberlain, Portland, Me. 
Church, Ist, Harry E. Loveland, Elizabeth, N.J. 
Church, 2d, M. B. Rich, Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass, 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 


COMPANION. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 

SUMMER SCHOOL, 

Rt, Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8. T. D., President, 
Apply to Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt, 


For Indigestion 


distress 
after eating, 
and for 
loss of 
appetite, 


is the 

surest, safest, 
and most 
reliable 
remedy. It 


Cures others, will cure you. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Se 


DRESS GOODS, 


For Spring and Early Summer. 


The following goods were made specially 


our order for this season, and are of 
usual value: 


Plain Serge Homespun, 52 inches wide, 
$1.00 per yard; Flecked, Checked and! 
Plaid Homespun, 52 inches wide, $1.00 per 
yard; Mixed and Checked Boucle Home- | 
spun, same width, $1.25 per yard. 

Samples sent on request. 


James 





McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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BF} tasks by 

Pyle’s Pearline 

work. Your clothes will not be rubbed to.piec 

expense, and you will have taught your help t 

rather than their muscle in the wrong. _ Give 

other preparation. Millions are using it. 
Sold everywhere. 









If you Value 


Clean Homes 
“CleanClothes 


have any feeling for the poor’ 


souls who make them so, lighten their 


supplying them with 


‘Washing Compound. 


You will have betterresults, happier servants—they will have more time for rest or other 


es. _ You will not be under any increased 
‘0 use their heads in the right direction 
Pearline a fair trial wdthout soap or anp 


Beware of imitations and peddlers. 
Pearline is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 








“La Grippe” an 


Reports from medical sources s 


This should be a warning to 
The trying changes of the we 
pains caused by unavoidable or car 
cannot be neglected, except at th 


sequences, 


vented and relieved by the timely vu 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived 





and let no solicitation or explanation induce you t 


As attested by indisputable testimony, 


ALLCOCKS 


| Pneumonia, 


Prevention Better than Cure. 


how that “La Grippe” is again 


prevalent, and in connection with its return it is important to note. 
that a decided increase of mortality from pneumonia is recorded. | 


all classes to take precautions 


against exposure, and whatever tends to debilitate the system. 


ather, at this season, and the 


consequent cases of colds, influenzas, inflammation of the lungs, 
rheumatism, pains in the back, and the many other aches and 


eless exposure, are things that 
e risk of more serious con- 


they may be both pre- 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’s, 
0 accept a substitute. 


ise of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
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COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, Y, 
offers both sexes the best 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost, Business houses 


Eastman supplied with competent as 


sistants. Address as above for Illustrated catalogue. 


FAR Face and Hands made FACES 


and Kept fair and white 
ao with Miner's Almond I aT 
enl, loth, Wrin! y 
klea. Harmless. 2c. by tall. Misiin, Maldem, Mass, 


Cures Pimples, ron 
Who has not had 
Poor Hose? _ 














y cont. 
BLUE BRAND HOS 
nd is made of rubber. 


nS little or no pure rubber, 
E ts the old-fashioned kind, 
With good care it should Inst 
five or six It is cheap at the price. As a guare 
Antec that vou are getting what you pay for, and ane ant 
paying a high price for a poor article, We place the 
brand on every length: 


If you cannot 


et it of your dealer, 
express 


ald, on feeelpt of mon 
Sample free if you m 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
Belting and Packing, 
205 Lake St., Chicago 


we will send it, 





iention this paper. 

CO,, Manf'rs. of Rubber 
226 Devonshire Street, Boston 5 
1 8 Bush St., San Franclsco, Cal, 









UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 
Scalp, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotehy, or copper-colored, with 10s 
of hair, clther simple, actofulous, hereditary or conta. 
gious, are speedily, conomically, and 
infallibly EMEDIES, consisting 
of Corid , CUTICURA Si 
and Cur 
NENT, the new Blood and ler and gri 
Humor Remedies, when the best physicians 
all other remedies fail, CuTIcURA REMEDIES 
allible blood and skin purifiers, 
at cures of blood and skin dise: 
edies combined. 
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RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure 


ly Potter Di 








Pimples, blackhe 
pre 






matism relieved in one minute by the 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSMAKERS’ FAVORITE. 


Do you wish to be 
well-dressed ? 
Mai 

Artistic C 

adapted to 

and 
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DURABILITY, and 
the many other IM- 
tain, are the PATENT 
touch as del 
CAPO D'ASTRO 
ng quality of 

e MOUSE 

t ecton 
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SPRING-CLEANING. 


By spring.cleantng we do not mean the annual 
beating of carpets, washing of windows, and gen- 
eral overturn of everything indoors, for which 
women are famous. What we are thinking of Is 
a spring-leaning for men—a work which, If It 
were faithfully done, would lessen the death-rate. 

One thing of prime importance is the care of the 
cellar. The air circulates as freely from cellar to 
attic as the blood circulates in the body, and that, 
too, in spite of closed doors. Indeed, the cellar 
should be kept pure the year round; but if this 
has not been done, the time to rectify the mistake 
Ia before the discase-breeding heats of summer 
are upon us. 

If there are decaying vegetables in the cellar, 
or rotten wood from boards that rest upon the 
ground, whether loose or as a fixed floor, or accu- 
mulations of useless rubbish in the corners, or 
under the stairs, or under the front doorsteps, by 
all means let them be removed. 

‘The cellar floor should be thoroughly swept, and 
the eweepings removed. Effectual ventilation 
should be kept up from this timo until winter. 
Where it is possible, have the floor cemented. 
Wooden floors are often death-traps. Keep the 
air of the collar as pure as that of the parlor. 

‘Another Important thing {s to examine anew tho 
sewage-pipes from the kitchen and bath-room, to 
make sure that there 1s no leakage. Such leakage 
is often going on under floors, which conceal It, 
but do not prevent the deadly mischiet. - 

Now {a the time to clean out the cesspool. Let 
it be examined afresh, to see that no disense-bear- 
ing gases can pase back from it into the house. 
Note, too, its distance from the well, and if this ts 
less than one hundred feet, remove the cesspool to 
atleast that distance. 

If, during the winter, the slops have been thrown 
upon the ground near the house,—an unwholesome 
and filthy practice,—ace that every vestige of them 
ts removed, and clean sand or soil or green turf 
put In their place. Let nothing remain that can in 
any way corrupt the wir or annoy the sight. So 
tar ae possible, make the surroundings pleasant as 
well as pure. 

ee oe 


UNHORNED CATTLE. 


Every one is familiar with the animal which, In 
the country districts of America, is called the 
“muley cow,” or, as tt 1s sometimes spelled, the 
“mooly cow.” She is an animal without horns. 
Generally she has not lost them, but has never had 
them. She has the reputation of being a very 
good milch cow, but particularly ill-natured. 

Though at least one “muley cow” may be found 
in most large herds, in a great part of the country, 
and though polled cattle, as hornless cattle are 
also called, are sometimes exhibited at faire, it 
bas never, probably, occurred to any one until 
lately that a race of hornless cattle ought to be 
bred or developed on account of a greater economy 
in raising and nourishing them. 

Such a notion, however, has been broached by 
an American cattle-raiser, He maintains that, in 
raising young horned cattle, and, for that matter, 
in keeping grown-up cattle, a considerable share 
of the nutriment given them goes to their horns. 

The eame gentleman argues that the horns of 
domestic cattle are a relic of barbarism—a survival 
of a means of defence associated with a wild life, 
and are now not only no longer needed, but post- 
tively mischievous. The horned bullies of a herd 
get more and the weaker ones less than their share 
of the fodder. 

But how are the horns to be got rid of? Regu- 
larly cutting off the horns of young cattle will not 
prevent subsequent generations of young cattle 
from developing horns as they grow to maturity, 
any more than the shaving of men’s beards for 
many generations makes men heardless. 

There is a way, however, In which It could be 
done. A certain proportion of cattle turn out to 
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be hornless. If only such cattle were used to 
treed from, undoubtedly a great proportion of 
their offepring would be hornlese, and In the course 
of time a race of unborned cattle would be pro- 
Gueed—-among which, however, individuals with 
horns would probably be even more common than 
hornless cattle are now. 

Domestication has undoubtedly reduced tho 
size of cattle’s horne considerably. Under domes. 
tieation, the horns are much less used, and conse 
quently are Inferior; but they are not got rid of 
Aitogether exceptin rare cases, and then seemingly 
only by a freak of nature. 





“WAIT IN THE HALL.” 


In London it Is not considered “good form” for 
a gentleman to carry through the atreets a parcel, 
however small or elegantly wrapped. He may 
carry a book, if it 18 not too large and Is not 
wrapped up; for a book 1s # book, but a parcel 
may be a pound of cheese or adozen red herring. 
The restriction is a foolish one; a form of clase 
distinction that is inconsistent with the highest 
civilization, in which every man will be a gentle- 
man if he is thoughtfully considerate of others, 
whether he [sa laborer or rides ina carriage. The 
author of “England, Without and Within” gives an 
anecdote of an easy-going English gentleman, 
who was not bound by the absurd law against 
parcel-carrying- 

‘A shoemaker had miseent to him a pair of shoes 
Intended for a neighbor; and had pro ably sent to 
the neighbor the shoes that should have Deen sent 
ieime As he had uo prejudice against carrying 
bundies, be went with the shoes to his friénd’s 
house. 

‘On arriving at bis friend’s door he asked to seo 
Mr. Dash, but was understood by the servant to 
ack for Mrs. Dash, and was ushered Into her pres- 
Shee, The lady, who had never seen him before, 
looked up and cirtly aske 

eNvhat have you there 

«Mr, Dash's shoes,” replied the gentleman. 

“Ob, yes; It’s all right. Mr. ash is out, but 
he'll be in eoon, and if you want to see him youd 
better take a seat in the hall, and walt till he 
comes.” 

“But, madam—” began the gentleman, who was 
a baronet’s son. 

“Never mind, never mind; it’s all right. Step 
out inthe ball, please, and walt for Mr. Dash.” 

The gentleman, of course, appreciated the situa; 
tion at once. But he was too well-bred and had 
too keon @ aense of humor to explain, which would 
have both mortified the lady and prevented him 
from enjoying her mistake. He stepped into the 
hall, Intending to give the shoes to 4 servant and 
leave the house. 

But meeting his friend coming in, he gave him 
the shoes and, after a few words, bade him good 
moralng. ‘Though pressed to remain, he refused, 
knowing that his return to the wife’s presence 
would cause her embarrassment. 

His consideration for the feclings of another 
Peren, would have made him a gentleman if he 

ad been a hod-carrier. 


— : 


TOO MANY BEARS. 


‘A young hunteman of Helena, Montana, was fol- 
lowing the upper course of the Milk River, and 
came suddenly face to face with a bear. He 
brought his rifle to his shoulder, took careful aim, 
and shot the bear dead. The next momentasecond 
bear appeared froma rocky den. The young hun- 
ter again made a successful shot. To his surprise 
a third bear came out of the den. He killed this 
one also, and before he had time to move from the 
spot, bruin number four appeared. It was exclt- 
ing sport, to be sure, but there were more bears 
than be cared to sec at one time. However, he 
made a good shot, and brain tumbled over, making | 
four dead bears. | 


While the huntsman stood watching his game, a 
fifth bear, larger than any of the previous ones, 
came out’of the den and rushed forward. The 
young man fired, but missed; and before he could 
Teload, the infuriated beast was upon him! One 
blow of the huge paw gent the gun fying from his 
grasp, but he quickly drew his hunting-knife, and 
vouned bruin in the neck. In doing this he re- 
ceived a severe squeeze from the brute, and a fear- 
ful bite on the shoulder. Then he lost consclous- 
ness. 

‘When he recovered his senses, his horse was 
between him and the bear. ‘The horse was kicking 
viciously, and bruin was making but feeble reslet- 
ance, and soon lumbcred off into the brush. The 
hunter was badly shaken up, and the wound tn his 
shoulder was exceedingly painful. With difficulty 
he mounted his horse, which was quite unhu:t, 
and rode to a place of ahclter a few miles further 
on, where his Injuries received attention, and his 
game was secured. 











CONCISE. 


A teacher in a suburban school, not long ago, 
gave her pupils twelve minutes in which to write 
an “abutract.” A shoe was the subject selected by 
her, and the boys were to write in the first person. 
No limit as to the number of lines or words was | 
given them. 


Most of the boys wrote—and erased, during the 
whole time allotted, but the teacher ‘noticed one | 
fellow who sat idle until the time was within two 
minutes of expiring. As the scholars filed out, she 
sald to him, “Brown, did you finish your abstract?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he anawered. 

Curious to s¢e what he couid have written in so 
short atime, she looked over the papers, and found 

“Tama worn-outal 
my grave, the dump. 

he says that almost as firmly impressed on her 
memory as this remarkable conrposition, is the ex. 
preasion of amazement on the boy's face the next 
morning when he enw the 100” mark on his paper. 











e; my coffin 1s the ash-barrel; 


PROVED IN COURT. 


It te a little strange, perhaps,—and yet not so 
very etrange when one comes to think of it,—that 
the truth of a thing is not always the better estab- 
lished because it has stood the test of a legal 
examination. 


A colored man of rather doubtful appeara 
applied to a coal-dealer for a position UB driver, 
says the Washington Post. On being asked for 
references, he mentioned one of the dealer's old 
8, who was called in and que 
maple toe z d questioned as to the 
e referee rubbed his chin meditativ 
momen snag meditatively for a 
“Honest? Well, boss, dis yere man’s honest; 
hab been proved befo' de court. He's been trie 
seben times fer stealin’, and escaped ebery time.” 
‘And the man expressed surprise that this strong 








testimony did not secure him employment! 
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THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 
In Eight Chapters. —Chapter II1. 


‘Tony Under an Accusation. 


‘There were two or three weeks yet before Tony 
was to sail with Captain Staveley in the big four- 
master, and meanwhile Jack clung to him more 
and more. 

The feeling of dislike between Tony and Edgar 
Mount steadily developed. Without saying an 
unfriendly word, Edgar expressed in many 
actions his contempt for a boy in.Tony’s position 
in life. 

Tony felt this: acutely, but it only made him 
the more determined to advance by honorable 
means to a place where neither Edgar Mount nor 
any one else could look down on him. 

‘The three boys were much together, and al- 
though Edgar was a disagreeable third 1n many 
of their talks and walks and expeditions—for 
Tony was taking a little holiday before going 
away—yet it was necessary to have him, and 
Edgar Mount himself did not avoid Tony. He 
rather treated him as if he did not exist. 

One morning the three boys went off in the 
Undine for a sail. The day—one of the last that 
‘Tony was to be at home—was so warm and bright 
that it was hard to realize that it was November 
and not May. All three seemed determined to 
forget dislikes and to have a good time. 

Edgar, who always made himself luxuriously 
comfortable, carried a big travelling rug in the 
boat. They had a basket of !uncheon, and meant: 
to spend the morning in the 
boat. 

Toward noon they had passed 
Lone Point, and were sailing 
ulong with a fresh breeze. The 
sun was strong, and they de- 
cided to go ashore and eat their 
luncheon. They hauled the 
boat up on the shore after tak- 
ing down the sail, found a 
sunny corner under a sandy 
bank, and spread out their 
luncheon. 

Touy and Edgar were nearer 
being friends that day than 
ever before. After they had 
eaten, Edgar said he thought a 
nap would not be a bad idea, 
and Jack agreed. ‘Tony rather 
laughed at them, and when the 
two boys were snugly rolled up 
in the rug, falling asleep in the 
golden noonday, Tony went off 
down to the boat, and taking 
out a book began to read. 

An hour or two passed, and 
as afternoon came on, the air 
began to be chilly. Tony went 
up the bank, and called to the 
boys. 

Apparently, they were sleep- 
ing too soundly to hear him. 
He went to them, therefore, 
and began to drag the rug from 
off them. 

They waked by degrees, but 
in the process of unwrapping 
them, Edgar Mount’s handker- 
chief, bis pearl-handled knife 
and various odds and ends rolled 
out of his pocket. Tony stuffed them back again. 

“Hold on! hold on!” cried Edgar, half-asleep 
and half-awake. “Take your hand out of my 
pocket.” 

Tony started slightly. 

“I was only putting your things back,” he said. 
“You might have left them here on the sand. 
Come, it’s time to be off." 

Jack scrambled up, and in a few minutes they 
were all in the boat. The sail was set, and they 
were going up the river as fast as the wind could 
carry them. 

A few minutes after they were in the boat, 
Edgar began to feel in his pockets, as if looking 
for something, which he evidently could not find. 
He gave a queer look toward Tony, who was 
steering; and suddenly into Tony’s mind flashed 
that speech, ‘Take your hand out of my pocket !"” 

As Tony thought about it,a dusky red stole 
into his tanned face. A sort of constraint made 





itself felt between them. They had nothing to | told Colonel Randolph. Like her, the high-minded 


say to each other, and Jack did most of the talk- 
ing on the way home. 


Colonel had no disposition to convict Tony upon 
the mere suspicion which seemed so conclusive to 


As they passed Ione Point, Tony decided that | Edgar, but he agreed with Mrs. Randolph thata 


he would not go back to Marrowbone with the 
other two, although Jack urged him, and he 
made them put him ashore. Then the two boys 
sailed up to the Marrowbone landing. 

Scarcely had the boat been made fast when 
Edgar, jumping 
out, ran up to the 
house—a very un- 
usual thing for 
him, as he was 
generally as delib- 
erate as Colonel 
Randolph himself 
in his movements 
—and into Mrs. 
Randolph's room, 
where she was 
reading. 

Mrs. Randolph 
looked up as he 
came in. 

“Cousin Emily,” 
he said, “I’ve had 
a loss.”” 





search must be made promptly, and that Jack 
must be got out of the way. 

The Colonel remembered that he wanted to 
communicate with a man who lived seven or eight 
miles away in regard to the sale of some hay. 
He arranged that 
Jack should go off 
on this errand, 
riding Black 
Prince. It would 
take him until 
dark. 

Jack out of the 
way, the search 
began in earnest. 


shore to the sand- 
bank where he 
had taken his 
noonday nap, and 
came back in an 
hour, with the re- 
port that the most 


“Have you? What is it?” asked Mrs. Ran-! careful search bad failed to discover the money. 


dolph. 
“It's a good deal of a loss. 


Mrs. Randolph sat bolt upright. 


It is about two Scaife came across the lawn. 
hundred dollars that I had for my expenses.”’ , to Marrowbone. 


In the midst of the searching and anxiety, Mrs. 
She seldom caine 


which the family treated Tony, she was not dis- 


“And, Cousin Emily,” he continued, as coolly posed to claim the same equality for herself. 
as if he were saying that Tony Scaife had bor- Sometimes, however, she spent an hour or two 


rowed his knife, “1 think Tony Scaife took it.” 





with Mrs. Randolph in her own room, and often 


“Impossible'’ cried Mrs. Rande'yh, rising did odd jobs of sewing and knitting for her. 





Tony Pays the Balance due. 


excitedly. ‘Pray, don’t utter such a suspicion 
again. I would as soon think that Jack did it.”’ 
But if Mrs. Randolph became excited, Edgar 
continued cool. She could not but be struck by 
the calm way in which he proceeded to impeach 
Tony’s character, qualifying it all by saying, 
“He's only a fisherman, you know—he isn't a 
gentleman, and of course you couldn’t expect very 
much of him.” 


This afternoon she appeared with a bundle of 
work, and went quite naturally to the door of 
Mrs. Randolph's room and knocked. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph opened the door, and as she gazed at Tony’s 
mother, so meek, so gentle, wearing her shabby 
black with an air of refinement, her heart ached 
for the widow. 

Suppose such a charge had been brought against 
Jack! Mrs. Randolph's heart almost stood still 


Then he said that he had found Tony putting j at the idea. 


his hand in his pocket. 
Mrs. Randolph listened, and then said at once, 


Her greeting to the widow was more than 
usually cordial and gentle. But Mrs. Scaife, see- 


“The boat must be searched. You must go back | ing that she was evidently busy and preoccupied, 


to the sandhank, and I will have every nook and 
| cranny in the house looked into. But, Edgar, let 
me warn you to say nothing about this to Jack. 
Nothing could shake his confidence in Tony ; and 


session would shake my belief in him.”’ 
Mrs. Randolph went directly to the library and 


nothing except finding the money in Tony's pos- | door he came out. 


sat down only long enough to rest herself. When 


Edgar Mount rode | 
a horse along the | 


Though grateful for the way in| 





The Colonel's elaborate, old-fashioned polite- 
ness always hopelessly confused Mrs. Scaife, who 
was not used to being addressed as if she were a 
queen. But for the first time in her life she now 
summoned up courage enough to say something 
more than “Very well, I thank you, sir,” in a 
very weak voice. 

This time, with a little hesitation, she said, 
“Perhaps you know, sir, that my, son, Tony, is 
going for a sailor.” 

“So I have been informed, madam," responded 
the Colonel, with another bow. 

“T hope I’m doing right in letting him go. 
Although I shall miss him,” here the widow's 
voice failed her for a moment, “it’s Tony’s only 
chance. And, Colonel, I’m very mach obliged— 
and so is Tony—for your and Mrs. Randolph's 
kindness to him. It’s been the greatest thing 
that ever was for him; for Tony is a proud boy, 
and he don't take naturally to the other fishermen 
hereabouts.”* 

‘A proper disposition, madam, to elevate one's- 
self above one’s surroundings, is most commen- 
dable in any youth,” was the Colonel’s reply. 

“And—and, Colonel,’ continued Mrs. Scaife, 
in a tremulous voice, encouraged by the Colonel's 
suavity, “‘Tony told me good news just now. I 
didn’t know he had a cent to pay on Lone Point 
before he went away, but he came to me just as 
I was getting ready to come here, and told me 
he had saved up two hundred dollars without 
saying a word to me, to finish paying fur Lone 
Point. 

“Tony is very quiet about his affairs, even 
with me, and although I wondered if he could 
save anything out of what he made, I didn’t like 
toask him two often because it seemed to worry 
hin. And now, he says, he 
was saving all the time, and 
made some money I didn’t 
know anything about, all to 
surprise me. It was a surprise 
to me, tou—the best surprise I 
ever had in my life. He told 
me not to say anything about 
it.” 

Then she added, suddenly, 
“Qh, dear! Please don’t tell 
Tony I said anything about it! 
He charged me not to be talk- 
ing about it, because he says 1 
never can keep anything, and 
if it was known we had two 
hundred dollars in the house, 
we might be robbed.” 

If the sky had fallen, Mrs. 
Randolph and the Colonel could 
scarcely have been more horror- 
stricken at this revelation of 
sudden wealth on Tony's part. 
The Colonel, his tall figure 
shaking slightly, looked toward 
Mrs. Randolph, who turned 
and walked to the window. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Scaife. 
quite unsuspecting, and embar- 
rassed at her own temerity in 
addressing the imposing Col- 
onel Randolph, said a burried 
good evening, and slipped out 
of the door. 

As it clanged after her, and 
the Colonel and Jack's mother 
stood alone in the great, old- 
fashioned, darkening hall, there 
was @ pause as they stood face 
to face. At last the Colonel 
spoke in an agitated voice. 

“It looks very black for Tony,"’ he said. 

The Colonel had scarcely got back to his 
library chair, and Mrs. Randolph seated herself 
on the opposite side of the hearth, when there 
was a knock at the door, and Tony himself en- 
tered. It was dusk outside, but the wood fire, 
lighted up by snapping “lightwood knots,’* made 
bright the whole of the shabby, comfortable 
room. ‘. 

Tony, after speaking to Mrs. Randolph, went 
up to the Colonel. 

“Colonel,” he said, “{ met my mother just 
now, as I was coming across the field, and she 





she rose to go, Mrs. Randolph went downstairs | told me what she had said to you about the two 


with her. 

As they passed Colonel Randolph's library 
He made Mrs. Scaife a low 
vow, and said in his most impressive manner, “1 
hope, madam, you find yourself very well.” 


hundred dollars. I've got it, sir. 
ing it to you when I met my mother. 


I was bring- 
I got the 


‘last of it this morning.” 


‘There was a slight pause, as ‘ony fumbled in 


, the breast pocket of his musty jacket. 


2608 name — 
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‘The Colonel and Mrs. Randolph looked at each 
other. Had Tony been older, the fact of his pro- 
ducing the money 80 soon and so frankly would 
have been a strong presumption of innocence; 
but Tony was too young to be expert, and both 
Colonel Randolph and Mrs. Randolph remem- 
ered that inexperienced thieves do the most 
foolish and self-destructive things very often in 
disposing of their plunder. 

“Two hundred dollars is a large sum for a 
fisherman to save,” remarked the Colonel in a 
queer voice. 

«Yes, sir,” said Tony, with a little laugh. 
«{t's taken me a long time, and I've done with- 
out Sunday clothes and a good many other 
things to get it together. But I had splendid 
luck Inst summer.” 

He took the roll of money out of his pocket. 
It was large, being chiefly in five and ten dollar 
notes. All at once the door opened again, and 
Edgar Mount and Jack walked in together. 

Edgar, who always took in instantly what was 
going on, saw the roll of money in Tony's hand, 
and this was what he said: 

“] dare say that's my two hundred dollars 
now.” Atthata pin might have been heard to 
drop. Tony was the first one to speak. 

«What do you mean ?”" he asked. 

«<] mean that I lost two hundred dollars out of 
my pocket to-day, and I caught your hand in 
that pocket five minutes before L missed it.” 

‘The idea that he should be accused of being & 
thief took some time to lodge in Tony’s brain. 

“Tony,” said Mrs, Randolph, “a terrible charge 
has been brought against you. Nobody in this 
house will believe it, though, except on the most 
positive proof. Edgar, what sort of notes was 
your money in?” 

“Qh, I don’t know exactly,” answered Edgar, 
carelessly. ‘Small notes—fives and tens, and 
perhaps a twenty.” 

Tony silently banded the roll of money to 
Mrs. Randolph, who, lighting the lamp on the 
library-table, with trembling fingers examined it. 
‘The money was chiefly in fives and tens, and 
there were two twenties. 

“Can you identify this as your money, sir?” 
asked the Colonel of Edgar. 

“No, not positively. But I think it’s mine, and 
I know I wouldn’t want to be in Tony Scaife’s 
shoes now,” replied Edgar. 

«Give it to him, Tony!" burst out Jack, in a 
rage. “Let him have it. It'll burn his fingers 
every time he touches it." 

“No, I shall not,” said Tony, stontly, recover- 
ing himeelf a little. “I worked for every dollar 
of this money, and even if I bad a million, I 
wouldn't give it to him, and give up my good 
name with it.” 

Tony told clearly how he got the money; but 
most of the men from whom he obtained it were 
masters of fishing schooners, who had gone away, 
no one knew where. 

The old Colonel cleared his throat to speak. 
Edgar threw himself into a chair to listen. Tony 
folded his arms, and stood as if he were about to 
receive sentence of death. Jack came up and 
threw one arm around Tony's neck. 

“The case is a very unfortunate one. The 
money has not been identified, but there are cir. 
cumstances—circumstances connected with it —” 

Tony turned around and faced them. 

“Do any of you,” he said, in a bard, unnatural 
voice, “Do any of you, who have all been so 
kind to me, believe that I am a thiof ?”” 

“] don’t, Tony,” said Mrs. Randolph, going 
up to him. “It is dreadful as it stands, but I 
haven't lost my faith in you, and I shall not lose 
it unless the money is really identified.” 

“Do you believe it, sir?” asked Tony, turning 
to the Colonel. 

“I am in doubt,” said the Colonel, “but I 
incline to the belief that your honesty can be 
proved. It is unfortunate that the men who paid 
you the money should have disappeared.” 

At this Tony shook Jack’s arm off. 

“Jack,” said he, ‘you believe in me—I know 
you do! But we can’t have anything more to do 
with each other until this is cleared up. Don’t 
think it can’t be cleared up, and the time will 
come when you and I will be just as we have been 
every day since we had the fight. Good-by!” 

“Tony, with a white, misorable face, went out 
of the house. 

It was two or three minutes before Jack recov- 
ered his self-possession enough to rush after 
Tony. Tony had made good use of his time, as | 
when Jack dashed out of the hall door he was 
nowhere to be seen. The moon had risen, and its 
white light flooded the flat, peaceful landscape. 

Jack ran across the stubble fields toward the 
little cottage at Lone Point. When he was half- 
way there, he saw a figure lying face down on 
the ground. It was Tony, sobbing as if his heart | 
would break. 

He recognized Jack’s quick step over the frosty 
stubble, and sat up on the ground. He continued 
to sob, although his eyes were quite tearless. 

“Tony,” said Jack, throwing his arms around 
him, “don't you mind it, dear old Tony !"” 

For the first time, Jack seemed stronger than 
Tony in will and resolution. He clung to Jack, 
and then the tears came. 

“Don't tell my mother—it will kill her!” was 
all he could say. 


The two boys sat there talking, Tony becom- 


«Remember, Jack, every word I’ve told you,” 
they separated. f 

When Tony reached home, his mother noticed 
that he looked strange, but Tony did not tell her 
what was the matter. She supposed that he had 
been parting with Jack. He went to bed soon. 

‘Jack was back at Marrowbone in time for sup- 
per. Nobody asked him where he had been, and 
he ate his supper in silence. 

"Afterward Edgar Mount, as usual, went to the 
cold drawing-room, where, by the light of a soli- 
tary lamp, he played and sang at the piano. 
Jack, sitting opposite his grandfather, while his 
mother, looking pale and disturbed, sat between 
them, said, after a while: 

“Grandfather, did you ever see anybody so 
cool about taking one’s character away as Edgar 
was? He never quivered while he was doing it.” 

“] never saw anybody's character taken away 
before,” interrupted Mrs. Randolph, while the 
Colonel was cogitating a reply, “but I must say 
it gave me a bad impression of Edgar to see how 
readily he believed that Tony was guilty.” 

«] ghall be glad, my dear boy, when Edgar 
Mount's visit comes to & conclusion,” was the 
Colonel’s diplomatic answer to Jack's question. 

Mouiy Exiiot SEAWELL- 
(To be continued.) 


——__—_ 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


Stir not the ashes of the past, 

Inatil not hate with paasion’s pen. 
Forgiveness is the nobler part ; 

‘Teach “peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


—Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 
——___+e__—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE NECKTIE PARTY. 


One Saturday afternoon In October four Swale- 
ville boys atood on the Willamette River bridge in 
earnest conversation. These boys represented, at 
least in thelr own estimation, the aristocracy of 
Swaleville. 

‘The eldest, a boy of seventeen, was Percy Drake, 
whose father kept the Drake Hotel, and was a man 
of consequence. Ben Tyndal’s father had a gen- 
eral merchandise store adjoining the hotel. Har- 
vey Ballard wastheeditor’sson. Butthecrowning 
aristocrat of them all was Clinton McKinsey, a 
new-comer In Swaleville. 

It was bis father who had mysteriously arrived 
in the town, as mysteriously purchased the worth- 
less farm of a shiftless farmer named Pete Morley 
near by, and afterward laid it out in building lots, 
calling it “McKinsey’s addition to Swaleville.” 

Tt had afterward turned out that he had got wind 
of and anticipated the building of a rallroad to 
Swaleville, and bls timely purchase made him a 
person of importance. 

In the business development of the place which 
followed the news of the coming of the railroad, 
the improvement and embellishment of the 
“church-house,” which served asa place of worship 
and general assembly for all the religious denom- 
inations, might have been neglected if the ladies 
had not taken it in hand. They began a series of 
fairs and festivals to raise money to paint and re- 
furnish the unsightly building. 

Swaleville had uever known such a round of 
gaiety as it had now. At firet the people gave lib. 
erally, but when all the new and taking things in 
the way of entertainment seemed exhausted, the 
“two-bit pieces” came reluctantly. 

‘At this discouraging juncture Miss Carlisle, the 
popular village schoolmistress, offered to help the 
ladies get up a “Necktie Social.” It was arranged 
that each lady who attended should bring a lunch 
for two, and enclose in it a duplicate of the tie 
which she wore. 

‘These lunches, put up in fancy baskets or attrac- 
tive parcels of some sort, were to be sold by auc- 
tion to the gentlemen. Each purchaser was then 
to share his lunch with the lady whose duplicate tie 
came into his possession. 

‘The ladies advertised the affair at once, and the 
flagging interest of the people in the reconstruction 
of the church-house revived. 

It was not only new, but it was Miss Carlisle's 
plan. That counted for much. 

‘The boys on the bridge were talking of this 
party. 

“Yes, of course we'll go,” sald Ben Tyndal, 
“only I hope the bidding won’t run high. 1 don’t 
want to make a very big hole in my bicycle 
money.” 

“1"ll riak that,” eald Harvey. “Father eays folks 
are desperately close with their money. Every one 
wants to pay eubscriptions to the Informer in atove- 
wood or apples.” 

“If I could find out which was Miss Carlisle’s 
lunch, I'd pay five dollars before I'd let any one 
else get it," said Clinton McKinsey. 

“$0 would I,” said Percy Drake. “It would be 
money in thetr pockets to let the cat out of the bag 
about her basket some way. There'd be some 
lively bidding if "twas known.” 

‘hat’s the trouble with this sort of thing. No. 
body knows, and everybody goes—all the riffrafl. 
Fancy a fellow'a having to lunch with one of the 
Glasa girls, for instance! It takes one’s appetite to 
think of it.” 

Clinton’s nose went up in alr. 

“Or, worse atill, with Betty Morley!” 

A chorus of laughter followed this suggestion. 
Betty was the very unattractive and very uncul- 
tured daughter of the worthless Pete Morley. 

“Oh, she won't be there,” said one. 

“I'm not so sure of it. If she gets it through her 
head what it’s to be like, and could make a raise of 
corn-bread and bacon enough for a lunch, I think 
she'd go.” 
he might stew one of those big pumpkine In 
her father’s late corn-fleld. They reserved the 











ing composed, for an hour, until the moon was 
quite high. Then, with a last embrace, and a, 


crop when father bought the place,” said Clinton 
McKinsey. 





Betty wore a dress of gaily flowered red print, 
upon the breast of which was pinned an enormous 
tle of green cambric. 

* . ‘Mies Carlisle smiled upon her also, and Betty 

eee Se gai Percy, hurriedly, and lower. | grinned broadly. Mis Carlisle had paid hera call 
ing his vole, “I've an Mea for 8 regular nm! ioaxcataraoen, ‘and the honor of it was fresh in 

" rl Betty, and the pumpkin com: . 
eae ark a DO Pay, [anode ling Deg. _Dash, ree en 

h 1 OF eee a inin afterward.” |small, fancy boxes and ornamental bags went off 
when he comes along. I'll explal 

“All right!” in rapid succession. pias yet nothing had sold for 

Mark Grannie's father was hostler and man-of- | less than “four bits,” or half a dollar, and several 
all-work at the Drake Hotel. Hie mother Sook Ie bea een brought a dollar. The ladies were 

.'g social standing was decidedly | elated. 
tose eats eeeie seschoal and the “upper | When the eili-lined Japanese basket which Clin. 
ten” were a little jealous of the kindnese which | ton had seen in Miss Carlisle’s desk was put up, 
Miss Carlisle always showed him. What teacher | that young man, without the least caution, started 
faila to appreciate a bright and earnest echolar, the bid at one dollar. 
even though he fs clad in overalls? ‘There was a little stir in the audience. It was 

Hello, Mark! Going to the necktie party?” —_| the highest starting bid yet made. 

Mark shook his head, and was passing on when “One—twenty-five.” “One—fifty.” “Two dol- 
Percy called out: lara,” came in rapid succession. “It fe the school. 

“What's your burry, old boy? Can't you take | teacher's,” the whisper had gone around. 
time to be sociable once ina while? Because you| At last, with flushed cheeks and a triumphant 
bent us all at school, you needn’t put on airs out: | glance at Miss Carlisle, Clinton McKinsey laid a 
side, eh?” five-dollar gold-piece on the auctioneer’s table, and 

Mark had an uneasy suspicion that Perey was | bore away the prize. e 
making fun of him. Still, in spite of misgivings, “Aare you eure it's hers?” whispered Percy, as 
the unusual tone of comradeship warmed his heart. Clinton resumed his seat and rested the costly 

“Why not go?” asked Percy. treasure on his knees. 

“Oh, I don’t know. 1 guess I don’t want to.” Clinton nodded. “I know It,” he aatd. 

“Come now, there's no use of a smart fellow like | “Well, it’s about time for us to be tuking In some. 
you making a hermit of himself. All the other | thing. Let’s try for the next; what do you say, 
fellows are going.” Mark?” sald Percy. 

“Come now, say you'll go—just to please us!" | He saw the auctioneer’s hand upon a brown 
sald Ben. “We're going to try for Miss Carlisle's | paper bundle tied with red tape. The red tape 
basket, and the lucky fellow has to stand treat. | had been supplied to Betty Morley for the pur- 
We shall not know her basket, of course. All that | pose. 
is to be kept secret; but we're going to guess. If| “Now, gentlemen,” sald the auctioneer, “don’t 
fe lke her, it will be the prettiest one there. | be afraid to bid on this becnuse there's 80 much 
Understand?” red tape about it. Appearances are sometimes 

Mark nodded, and a sudden light came into his | deceltful; and judging by its weight, I should say 
eyes. ‘To him Miss Carlisle was almost sn angel. | there was enough in it to feed the heaviest two 
‘The thought of her wakened all the manhood in his | people in the room. What do yousay, Joe Gump? 
breast. What'll you give?” 

See here, boys," he said, bravely, “what’s the | Joe Gump was six feet two, and weighed about 
use of my pretending to you thieway? You know | two hundred and fifty pounds. 
ne well ge 1 do why 1 can’t go. Ihaven't money | ‘A nickel," responded Joe, good-naturedly. 
to buy anybody's lunch. Beeldes, my clothes} “Ten cents!” called Percy Drake. 
aren’t fit.” “Fifteen !”* sald Ben Tyndal. 

‘“Pghaw! Lota of the fellows will wear just their | Clinton nudged Mark. 
every-day clothes, and maybe you can earn two| “Goin for it,” he sald. “T happen to know some: 
bits between now and Thursday.” thing about that parcel, and if I had not been after 

“1f T can, I'll go!” this, I'd take it In, aure. It’s going cheap, too. 

“Sure?” Folks seem afraid of it because ‘isn’t fancy—more 

“Yes, sure. T've got two bits now, but I wouldn't | fools they. Look here, boys, not so fast! Give 
like to go toa place like that with less than four | Mark a chance.” 
bits.” Harvey Ballard had just offered twenty cents. 

“Give us your hand on it.” “Two bits!” sald Mark, half-frightened at bis 

Mark went on his way ina strange tumult of | own voice. There was no opposing bid! 
feeling. What did it mean? Perhaps the boys| The boys in the plot were squeezing thelr lips 
were not so bad at heart as he had thought. together hard in their effort to suppress their 

“Now tell us what you're up to, Perey,” sald Ben, | Inughter. Mark had fallen into the plot more 
‘as soon as Mark was out of hearing. readily than they expected. 

“What Clint sald about the pumpkin made me| As Mark took the clumsy parcel in bis hands, the 
think of it. You know how the boys bother Mark | tape slipped, and one corner of the stiff paper fell 
avout Betty? He’s sensitive to ridicule, and if|away, disclosing to the curlous crowd a yellow 
you want to make him angry, ask him about bis | pumpkin reposing on a tin platter bordered with 
friend Betty. Now I mean to get Betty to go and | parsley leaves! 
take a raw pumpkin for her lunch, and we'll Ox it] Mark turned deadly pale. It was a cruel hoax, 
80 Mark will bid ft off and get her tie.” planned by those boys, whom he had been silly 

“Will she do it?” enough to trust. He had a mad impulse to turn 

“11 make the thing work some way. You'll) and hurl the pumpkin at their heads; but Miles 
see.” Carlisle was looking at him. 

Before the boys left the bridge the details of the| The color surged back to his face, and tearing 
plot were carefully planned, and they parted in | the wrapper entirely away, he strode back to his 
high glee. seat, holding aloft his yellow prize with a forced 

‘As the last boy vanished from sight, there was a | laugh. 
rustling In a thick clump of willows that grew on| ‘He takes It pretty easily; but wait tll he finds 
the river-bank close by the bridge, and Miss Car. | the necktie!” whispered Clinton. 

Iisle, with botany-case in hand anda queer smile| “The necktie!” shouted some one from the 
on her face, stepped out from their leafy cover, | crowd. 
and walked quickly up the bank. “Yes, the necktie! Show us who likes raw 

So mysterious were the preparations that went | pumpkin.” 
on the next week that one would almost think| Mise Carlisle left her seat and came toward 
Christmas was at hand. Each lady wanted to out. | them. The crowd fell back a little. She did not 
do her neighbor in the tasteful arrangement of her | speak to Mark, but stood near. {t wae enough. 
lunch, and at the same time keep her secret. It kept up his fast-failing courage. 

The boys’ plot throve well. Betty, through| Mark ratsed the pumpkin from the plate. No tle 
Clinton’s skilful diplomacy, was induced to go to | was there. 
the festival and send a pumpkin for her “lunch.” | Percy and his companions began to feel unensy- 

‘As good luck would have it, Miss Carlisle gave | Had Betty been too stupid to put her necktie Into 
Mark an errand to do for her in the country, for | the parcel? 
which she paid him a half-dollar. It might have| “Hello, Mark! your pumpkin’s cracked clean 
been pure accident that she paid him the money in | across,” said some one. 
the presence of Percy Drake. Mark looked. It was notacrack, butacut. A 

‘Another apparent accident happened. She made | piece had been taken from the top to form a lid, 
80 elaborate a basket for her lunch that she was | and so nicely adjusted as not readily to be seen. 
obliged to take it to school to work on at recess | He took hold of the stem and lifted the cover. 
when the puplla were out. Once, on hearing foot-| A shout went up from the crowd. The pumpkin 
steps, ehe slipped it quickly in her desk without | had been hollowed out, lined with tissue paper and 
covering it. packed full of lunch; and on the very top, resting 

‘A short time afterward, she sent Clinton McKin. | on a folded Japanese napkin, lay a dainty necktie 
sey to her desk to get a book. He bad the lid half. | of fringed white silk! 
raised when she stepped forward to intercept him.| ‘The achool-teacher!” “The school-teacher!” 

It was too late! He had seen the basket, and| The crowd took up the cry, and sent it echoing 
noted the necktie of fringed white silk which lay | about the room. 
upon it. “Three cheers for Mark Grannte!” were called 

‘There was no danger that Clinton would not| for. The cheers were given with a will. 
keep the secret. He even went so far in his self-| None but Clinton’s fellow-conspirators eaw how 
conceit, as to suspect that she wished that he | pale he turned when Mies Carlisle's tle was found 
should know which was her lunch! in the pumpkin, so absorbed was every one In 

‘The eventful evening arrived. The church-house | Mark’s unexpected turn of fortune. Yes—one 


“#ello!” cried Ben. “Here comes Mark Grannis. 


Wonder If he’s going, too?” 
«with Betty?” 









|was filled to its utmost capacity. The boy con. | other saw it, and saw the look of rage that crossed 


splrators eat on a front seat with their unsuspect- | his face, and the consternation of bis companions 
ing victim, Mark Grannis, in the midst. His eyes | when Betty Morley’s green cambric duplicate bow 
sparkled, and hie cheeks glowed with excitement, | was found inside his costly purchase. Mise Car- 
for the four boys seemed bent on nothing else | lisle saw, and stood close Ly his side when he cast 
than making him have a good time. the green tie to the floor, saying, “I'll never do ft, 
Such unwonted comradeship was intoxicating to | never! I’m going home!” 
him. He forgot all about his darned and thread.| “Gentlemen don’t break their bargains,” she 
bare best suit—especially after Mlss Carlisle came | sald, quietly. “Every gentleman who purchased 
in, and smiling brightly at the group of boys, took | here to-night, accepted, in 80 doing, the conditions 
a seat facing them, In the “amen corner.” of the sale. Take my advice, Clinton, and make 
She wore a dress of dark blue, on which a white | the best of what you think a poor bargain.” 
silk tle showed very plainly. There were white| She moved away to join Mark, and help him 
chrysanthemums in her belt, and her hair glistened | unpack the pumpkin. 
a lamplight like waves of gold—at least, s0| It was a goodly store that this homely fruit 
ark thought. yielded: Delicate sandwiches tied with blue rib- 
le even forgot to be annoyed when Ben Tyndal | bon, slices of cake, oranges, bananas and luscious 
nudged him significantly as Betty Morley enme in.| grapes. ‘Mark eat Ike one in @ beautiful dream, 
Betty was never abashed by acrowd, and elbowed | llstening to Miso Carlisle's cheery talk, and feeling 
er way to the front, until she had found a seat as | sorry from the bottom of hig heart for poor Clinton, 
near as possible to Miss Carlisle. who//in an obscure corney, was laying slices of 
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corned beef, gingerbread and pumpkin-pie before 
the delighted Betty, but tasting nothing himself. 
In the very Lottom of hia basket Clinton found a 
card, upon which was written, in a hand well- 
known to Swaleville youth: 
“The best laid schemes o' mice and men gang aft 


agley.”" ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS. 
—— 


ITS MISSION. 


The filmy wing that wafts the seed 
Upon the careless wind to earth, 
Of its short life has only need 
‘To find the germ fit place for birth, 


—F. W. Bourdition, 
a oe 


For the Companion. 


AT A CALIFORNIA SHEEP-RANCH. 
In Three Parts.—Part III. 


Waylaid by a Mountain-Lion. 


Eagles, bears and mountain-lions are a great 
pest to California sheepmen in certain districts, 
and cause large losses every year. On the ranges 
of the coast mountains, where bands of sheep are 
moving over a considerable territory, they are not 
corralled at night, but merely “bunched,” In as 








secure a position as posalble, near the shepherd's , 


camping-place. 

Six sheep were lost out of the band which Bll 
Hughes was herding somewhat later than the time 
when flam-fat and Jim tapped the bec-tree. There 
was now @ moon, and for three nights we took 
turns In watching for the thief. 

On the third night Bill succeeded In shooting a 
small female mountain-lion, which was doubtless 
the transgressor, for no further trouble was expe- 
rienced while we were at that camp. 

But about a fortnight later, when we had moved 
the band to another part of the range, sone three 
miles to the northward, we had a more exciting 
experience. 

The boys had been home tw the ranch for a week, 
and rejoined us for a second visit. Ham-fat then 
discovered that an old platol, which he prized 
highly, had been left behind. He must have the 


pistol at any cost, #0, mounting old Nig, he set off | 





at about three o'clock one afternoon to get it. 

We saw no more of him until dusk. About seven 
o'clock the mule's hoofs were heard clattering on 
the stones down the trail, and a moment afterward 
we eaw Ham-fat riding rapidly toward the camp. 

“He's scared!” exclaimed Jim, eagerly. 

“Keep quiet,” said Bill. ‘Let's hear what he’ll 
say. Don't let him know that we think he ts fright- 
ened.” 

Up dashed Ham-fat to the very door of the hut; 
but we appeared to be busy with our affairs, and 
paid no attention to him. He was bareheaded, 
and looked wild as he slid off old Nig’s back; but 
not a word was sald, and after glancing first at 
one, then the other of us, as we moved around 
with our backs toward him, he coolly proceeded to 
take off the saddle. 

Supper was ready. As we sat down, Bill re- 
marked, in a fault-finding way, “Seems to me, 
Ham-fat, that you've got to riding that inule pretty 
hard lately!” 

Ham-fat could contain himself uo longer. 

“I guess you would ride if you had a big moun. 
tain-lion after you!” he exclaimed. 

“Did you see a lon?” Tasked. 

“Yes, 1 did, and I tell you he is a big one, too!” 
replied the lad, with truthfulness In every tone of 








his voice. “None of your little mangy she-lions!” | 


he added, with a glance of contempt at Bill. 

“Where did you ace him?” I asked. 

“You know that bollow way down the trail, 
where that old red-wood stub stands? Well, "twas 
there. I was coming along, walking old Nig and 
whistling, when I heard the brush snap, and right 
there, just back of that old atub, in the weeda, was 
a big mountain-lion creeping out, wiggling his tail 
and getting ready to jump on me. 

“I tell you he was as long asa fence-rall, and he 


a 
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| That the animal was a mountain-lion was ren. | 
dered probable by the appearance of one of these | 
| destructive creatures the second night afterward. | 

We heard a disturbance among the sheep, a little { 
before midnight. Bill ran out, but as it was very 
dark, he could see nothing. After firing his Win- 
cheater he came back to the hut. 

Next morning we found one dend sheep and a 
trail, marked with blood.staine, showing where 
another had been carried off. The lion had stolen 
upon the sheep and, after throttling one and taking 
its blood, had seized another and decamped, prob. 
ably frightened by the report of the gun. 
his 1s a pretty impudent old brute,” Bill re- 
marked to me, as we looked about next morning. 
“He will not come back till he’s eaten up his sheep; 
but he will be back then. The nights are too dark 
now to watch and shoot him. I'm going down to 
the ranch to get the dogs.” 

He made the trip that afternoon and brought up 
an old half-breed mastiff, named Fan, and her full- 
grown pup, Tige, and 
also a trap and some 
strychnine. The herd- 
era make a very Iib- 
eral use of poison in 
ielearing the country 
of Hons and wild-cats. 

The trap was set that 
| night, and baited with 
|a part of the dead 
sheep; and other parts 
of {t were poisoned 
and laid about. 
| Nothing further was ;, 
heard from Ham-fat's 
Hon, a8 we called it, 
for a week. But one 
night, shortly after we 
had fallen asleep, old 
Fan came into the 
| shack, whining and 
growling in a peculiar manner. Bill immediately | 
sat up. | 

“There's elther a lon or a bear prowling about,” | 
he said to me in a low tone. “Fan never whines | 
like that for omall game.” : 
, We were camped at that time on a Iittle level ! 
| bench of the mountain, under a bunch of live-onks; * 
‘and the sheep were gathered every night in a 
small open, not more than fifty yards from our 
bunks. 

‘The dogs continued to sniff the air, growling ina 
remonstrant undertone. Old Fan finally became | 
go restless that Bill could hardly hold her by the, 
collar. The sheep, too, began to get up out of thelr 
veds, and huddle closer to our camp. 
Now’s the time,” muttered Bll. 
Fan!” 

Both doge dashed out, barking savagely. 

Jim and Ham-fat, wrapped in the sound sleep of 
boyhood, did not wake; but Bill and J, leaping 
from our bunks, hastily donned our clothes, ex. 
pecting after a few minutes’ chase to hear Fan’s 
baying announce that she had treed the animal. 

But inatead of that welcome baying, so thrilling | 
and unmistakable to one who has once heard it, 
there was borne to our ears a succession of spite 
ful snarls and yelps, which made It plain that the 
animal, instead of taking to a tree, had turned and 
given battle. ? 

We stole out in the direction of the sounds with 
our guns, but had not gone far before sharp howls | 
from the doge told that they were getting the worat 
of the encounter. 

“It’s either a bear or a big he-lon,” sald Bill, 
| confidently. “If it was anything else, Fan would 
| certainly have run it up a tree.” 

Before we reached the 
scene of combat, the out- 
cries suddenly ceased; and 
a few steps farther on we 
met both dogs. | 

Poor Fan was on three | 
lege. She was covered with 
bleeding scratches, and a 
raking blow, apparently 
from a wide-taloned paw, | 
had torn nearly all the flesh ! 
off one of her shoulders. 
Tige had been less bold 
In hfs attack, and though 
scratched, waa not much 
hurt. fl 

We knew it would be use. 
less to look for the lion fur- 
ther that night, and returned 
to camp. 

Next night the lon came 
back. We had bound up 
Fan’s wounds as well as we 
could, but she could scarce. 
ly crawl about; and Tige 
‘was too young and timid to 
venture out alone. The 
movements of the sheep re- 
vealed those of the lion; but 
it was too dark to see hin. 
Near morning, when we 
had fallen sound asleep, the 
brute came back,stampeded 
the sheep and gucceeded in killing three, one of 
which, as before, was carried off. 
| Portions of the dead sheep were again treated 
| with strychnine, and the trap set in another place 

with fresh bait; but our troublesome neighbor 

| apparently had no liking for anything but living 
prey. 

The boys, who were much disgusted at having 

| been left to sleep the first night, were awake this 

time. They took an enthusiastic interest in all our 

| schemes for making way with the lon; and a few 
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COMPANION. 


of them In “Yerk-ups,” or slip-nooses of strong 
twine, attached to spring-poles and placed skil- 
fully about thelr burrows. 

“1 tell you what,” continued Ham-fat, ‘1 believe 
that if a ‘Jerk-up’ could be rigged, strong cnough, 
a lion could be eaught the same way. 

Bill laughed incredulously. “I guess if we walt 
for you to catch that tion with a ‘jerk-up,’" sald be, 
“we shall wait till he gets every sheep in this 
vand.” 

“Well, | guess we could catch him that way as 
soon as you can catch him in your trap, or polson 
him, or shoot him, either!” cricd Ham-fat, warmly. 

“The idea of getting a lon to stick his head 
through a slip-noose!” exclaimed Bill, contemptu 
ously. 

“The way I'd do,” argued Hani-fat, “would be to 
rig a kind of a brush pen out in the woods, with a 
hole leading into It on one aide, and put a live 
sheep init. Then 1°d take a good atrong lariat, and 
fix a noose around the hole and tie the other end to 
astiff tree-branch, bent 
down 50 as tw give a 
great jerk when ‘twas 
sprung." 

Jim, who was also in 
favor of a “jerk-up,” 
argued that a coaree 
net of dark-colored 
twine could be rigged 
ever the hole and at- 
tached to a line, lead. 
ing w the “id” that 
sprung thetree-branch 
so that when the Ion 
leaped in to seize the 
sheep he could not 
miss pulling the fd 
out of the loop of the 
ne that held the 
branch down. 

The boys had a wide, 
practical knowledge of jerk-upa, and planned the 
device with great cunning. 

Bill stil pooh-poohed the whole plan. I had no 
faith In ft, but as the boys were very much in ear. 
nest, and ax there was nothing of much interest to 
occupy the day, I decided to help them set up their 
trap. It was worth all my paina, even if we caught 
nothing whatever, to witness the zeal and bolster. 
ous eagerness with which they embarked In the 
scheme. 

Having selected a place under a large oak, on 
the border of the forest, in the direction from 
which the lion was thought to have approached the 
camp, we constructed of stakes a pen about six 
feet square, and covered it with bruah to disguise 
It, so that it would appear like a Iittle thicket. The 
hole leading into It and other dotails of the jerk-up 
were managed as Ham-fat and Jim had planned. 

Bending down a branch of the oak to furnish 
motive power for the jerk-up proved the moat 
laborious part of the undertaking. The united 
weight of all three of us, hauling down together, 
barely sufficed to bend it. Three times tt broke 
away from the anchorage which we gave It. 

To adjust the “fid” of the check-line aleo proved 
avery nice task. We spent almost all day in ex- 
perimenting and devising new detaile for epring- 
ing the snare. About forty feet of one of Bill's 
lariats of green hide was used asa noose for the 
jerk-up. 

After supper, a sheep was caught and led out to 
the pen, to serve as live balt. After the aheep had 
veen bound inside the pen, the noose and net were 
act at the entrance, and all was carefully covered 
around with leafy twigs. Little as I believed in 
the success of their snare, I could not but admire 
the painetaking ektl] which Jim and Ham-fat ex- 
pended upon it. 

We left the sheep in the pen and went back to 
camp. Several times during the evening we heard 
the poor creature, thus separated from the others, 
bleating for {ts mates. 

“Good! Jim would exclaim every time we 
heard {t begin afresh. “That'll draw the old 
fellow.” 

No lon came that night, nor the next. Bill 
laughed. “You'll find that a mountain Hon anda 
sewellel are two different animals,” he remarked. 
“You cannot get a lion into any such allly trap as 
that.” 

The boys did not say much, but they punctually 
let the decoy sheep out each morning and led up 
another at dusk. 

It was elther the third or the fourth evening 
after the snare was set, that just as we were turn. 
ing into our bunks we heard a yell. Old Fan, who 
was now a little better of her wounds, started up 
with a low, gruff bark, and Ham-fat shouted, 
“We've got him!” 

In their excitement, he and Jim dashed out of 
the shack barefoot, and with very Httle clothing. 
Bill and 1 followed. Both dogs were now barking; 
but above their noise, there was plainly to be heard 
the sounds of a frightful snarling and yelling, in 
the direction of the jerk-up. 

“Come on! Come on! Get your guns!” shouted 
Ham-fat. 

T had no small trouble to get the excited boys 
back into the shack to draw on their shoes and 
jackets. We lighted a lantern, got the guns, and 
then, after shutting up the doga, sullied out. 

‘The whole band of sheep, terrified by the yelling, 
were pressing closely about the shack. We had 
proceeded but a few rods when we met the decoy 
sheep, which had broken loose, and was rushing 
headlong back toward the band. The frightened 
creature ran blindly into us; and Jim seized it by 
the wool. 

There was little doubt that, by some fluke of 
good luck which sometimes attends the efforte of 








would have jumped ina minute more, but old Nig | mornings later Ham-fat dectared at breakfast that | plucky boys, we had ensnared the Hon; for its wild 


saw him and made a spring, and then ran as fast 
as his lega could carry him. 

“L had to hang on so tight that 1 didn’t get a 
chance to look back till we had gone some way; 
and then I aaw the lon standing out on the trail, 
looking after us 

There was little doubt that Ham-fat had been 
waylald by some animal; though we made allow- 
ance for the magnifying power of a boy’s eyes, 
under such circumstances. 





he had dreamed we caught the lion ina “jerk.up.” | 
| Iwas obliged to inquire how that was done. 

| “Why, the way Jim and I catch sewellels,” re. 
plied Ham-fat. ‘Thon, percetving the utter Igno- 
rance In which I had grown up, touching such 
accomplishments, he went on to tell me that the 


screechings and yells were continuous. Heard In 
the night, the cries were quite enough to make 
one’s blood run cold. 

He was caught, no doubt; but how securely 
caught was the question. With due regard to this 
uncertainty, we approached with caution from the 


| ewellel ls a kind of squirrel which resembles a | rear of the pen. 


large rat; and that he and Jim had turned a pretty | 


|penny by trapping them for their skins, which 





j they sell ag fur, and that they had caught dozens 


Thrusting up the lantern on a forked stick, we 
were able to get a partial view over the top of the 
pen. Evidently the lign bad auempted to enter the 
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hole and seize the sheep, when like a flash the bent 
branch had sprung upward, and the tightening 
noose had caught the animal just forward of the 
hips. The recoil of the branch had been powerful 
enough to awing the beast Into the air; and there 
he dangled, at lenst eight feet clear of any footing. 

I never saw such a picture of ungovernable fury 
aa this beast presented. He swung about lke a 
pendulum, clawing the alr, biting, snarling and 
spitting, while his eyes glared at us like balls of 
fire. 

Every few moments he would double up his 
body, reach upward, grasp the riata Hue above him 
with bis forepaws, and try to bite it in two witht his 
tecth. When this task proved hopeless, down 
would droop the long, supple body again, while the 
brute gave vent to that ear-eplitting, despairing 
scream, which no other animal is capable of utter 
ing. 

Somewhat awed by the eavage spectacle, Jimand 
Ham-fat kept in the rear and said very little. There 
was danger that the animal would bite off the 
line. Telling Mill to throw as much light as possi. 
ble from the lantern upon him, I waited until he 
had ceased lis struggles for an instant, and then 
sent a bullet through his head. 

When the animal was fully dead, we cut him 
down and remoyed the hide. 

With the sudden cessation of those frightful 
screams, Ham-fat and Jim had recovered their 
self-possession, and on our way back w the camp, 
they executed several war-dances around Bill, 
poking his ribs and asking him what he thought of 
their plan now. 

“Twas just chance,” Bill maintained, stoutly. 

You couldn’t catch a lon that way again ina 
hundred years.” 

Ham-fat declared that it was the same Ion which 
had attempted to waylay him on the trail, and very 
Mkely it was. 

From tip to tip, as hunters say, this lon, or rather 
panther, measured over eight fect, and must rank 
ay a large spectnen of his species. His recent 
diet of fresh mutton had put him in fine, glossy 
condition; and 1 was glad to conclude a bargain 
with Ham-fat and Jim to secure the skin as a 
memento of my sojourn at Dave Hughes's sacep 
ranch. MYRON B. Gipson. 

The End. 
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SUNG FOR ME. 


Wild bird, the song was truly sung, 
‘With tender pauses in each line, 

And though ‘twas trilled by thy sweet tongue 
‘The King knew that the words were nilue. 


Baltimore Telegram. Paul Rivers, 
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For the Companion. 


A JOLLY RED-HEAD. 


One of the most interesting birds of my acquaint. 
ance is the red-headed woodpecker. In Ohio he ts 
the most abundant species of the woodpecker 
family, the flicker coming next in point of num. 
bers. You may see him almost everywhere; in 
the elty as well asin the country; in the lowlands 
and meadows, If there are a few trees, as well as 
in the uplands; in the open spaces and in the dense 
woods, and wherever found, he fs the same jolly, 
companionable fellow. I suppose every boy’knows 
jthis bird, which, as Mr. Burroughe prettily says, 
“featoons the woods” with red, white and blue. 
black. He may be readily \dentifed by his crim. 
son hend and neck, making him look as if he had 
plunged up to his shoulders into a keg of red paint. 

Like all other woodpeckers, he 1s a hewer of 
timber, chiselling out a parlor—or rather, perhaps, 
a nureery—in a dend limb or tree-trunk, where he 
rears his young and trains them in the way they 
should go. I have known him to drill his nest ina 
fence-stake, while the telegraph poles along the 
railroad, although they must be hard and tough, 
often afford him a nesting-place, and it is amusing 
to see him bolt from his cavity whenever a train 
dashes along. 

It is to be regretted that our bird has not a more 
musical yoice, and yet his well-known g-r-r-u-k, 
\g-rerck and g-ter-rd, g-u-r-rland kerr, kerr are 
by no means disagreeable, but are euggestive of the 
good-nature and buoyancy of spirit that animate 
his bosom. If he ts not much of a vocalist, he sul 
seems to be a lover of music. 

Listen to him as he plays a tune on that shell 
bark hickory-tree, or beats hia tattoo on the slate 
roof. He evidently engages In this exercise, in 
part at least, for the sake of the musical effect, 
else why should he drum on the roof, where no 
ingects are to be found, or upon an old tin pan that 
he has discovered out on the commons? 

There has been some dispute as to how he pro- 
duces thie quick succession of raps, several writers 
contending that he does it by rapidly striking to 
gether his mandibles. This cannot be the true ex 
planation, for 1 have often watched him at his 
rehearaals, and have always noticed that the sound 
varies according to the object upon which he 
hammers. 

For instance, if it is a large hollow tree, the 
sound is coarse and resonant, as one would expect. 
| 1f he beats upon a piece of partly loosened bark, 
his tune is sharp and penetrating. On a tin or 
slate roof the sound ie precisely what it would be 
if you or I should pound rapidly upon the rame 
object with a similar instrument. But how can he 
beat ao fast with his bill? Just as a drummer-boy 
jdeftly taps his enare-drum so rapldly that you 
i cannot count the strokes, and almost think that his 
drumsticks must be small boards rounded at the 
end. 

Of all the woodpeckers that 1 have studied, the 
red-head is the most expert on the wing. Of course, 
he follows the fashion of the family when he files, 
golng in a kind of gallop from one perch to an 
other. But other woodpeckers seem to regard fly 
Ing aaa serious business, and are therefore on the 
wing only as much as is necessary to secure food 
| and escape from thelr foes. 

Not 0 with our crimson-hended acrobat, who 
often performs the most amazing feate of scaling 
In the alr out of pure exuberance of spirits, He 
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must have some valve of escape for his rollick- 
some nature. And so he frequently hurls himself 
out into the air as if shot from a cannon, per- 
forms some exploit, such as poising, whirling, 
ing straight upward, and almost turning & : 
Seale and thon circles gracefully back to | junior—but bis head is bl 
his upright floor of bark, crying exultingly, 








rere 
which being interpreted 
ineans, “Wasn't that a clever trick ?”” 

Often, it is true, he makes a dash for an insect, 
just as the wood-pewee or the great crested tHy- 
catchor does; but I think that many of his feats 
are performed for pure love of frolic. 

I have watched # dozen or more of these birds 
engaging in their wing-exercises in a favorite 
woodland, which might have been called their 
gymnasium. ‘They had selected a certain tree for 
a point of departure, and with loud chattering 
would dash away after one another, describe a 
graceful circle, and then plunge back into the 
tree. 

At times their cries seemed to be half-angry. 
Still, the whole performance seemed 60 jolly that 
it reminded me of a company of children playing 
“base” or “black-man.” These birds certainly 
have some sense of humor, and enjoy a romp as 
much as the most playful schoolboys. 

Ono of their favorite pastimes is playing “hide- 
and-seek” about the trunks of trees. It is amus- 
ing to see two of them peep at each other a mo- 
ment around the bole of a tree, and then jerk 
their heads back, precisely as yon have seen chil- 
dren do. Besides, they often play “catch” or 
“tag,” dashing pellmell after each other among 
the trees, until you wonder they do not dash 
themselves to atoms. 

A pair of bluebirds had a nest in a box near 
my house last spring. ‘They seemed to be greatly 
vexed by the presence of a red-head which was 
in the habit of coasting on the maples along the 
street. They would make a quick dash at him, 
but the “artful dodger” would slip dexterously 
around to the other side of the tree out of harm's 
way. 

Sometimes, however, he would stand his ground, 
and present his long spear of a bill to his ene- 
mies as they flung themselves at him, and thus 
keep them at a safe distance; for no bluebird 
would care to impale himself on the end of a 
lance like that. 

Still the woodpecker would occasionally lose a 
feather by failing to be quick enough to evade the 
swift assaults of his enemies. I do not know 
whether he sometimes makes a raid on other 
birds’ nests or not. I hope not; but I have no- 
ticed that robins and bluebirds have a mortal 
hatred of him, especially when he comes into the 
neighborhood of their nests. 

Speaking of bluebirds in connection with the 
red-head, reminds me of a curious freak of bird- 
behavior that I observed one day in July. 1 was 
strolling along the banks of a small creek, when 
I eaw a male bluebird sitting on a limb of an 
apple-tree, while only a few feet away,a red-head 
was busy at work in a cavity of the trunk (which 
he had evidently himself drilled), throwing out 
the chips at a lively rate, and at intervals peeping 
from the hole to see if the coast was clear. 

1 drove both birds away, and then watched 
them at some distance. In a few minutes the 
blnebird was again at his post, while his compan- 
ion had gone back into the cavity to ply his trade 
of carpentry as before. 

What did it mean? Was the bluebird playing 
the rdle of sentinel for the red-head? Or was the 
woodpecker hewing out a home for the bluebird 
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done, when he intended to drive the busy toiler 
away, and occupy the nest himself? I have never 
been able to come to a decision in the matter. 
From youth to old age our bird is a cunning, 
tricksy spirit. Ah! yes, there is the red-head, 
lack instead of crimson; 
so that we may say without contradicting onr- 


selves that he isa black- 
headed red-head. He isa 
quaint lad. T have seen him 
ng to the feathers of the 
parent bird, as a child to his 
mother's skirts, screaming for some- 

thing to eat. 

Even when Master Red-head has 
grown as large a6 his mother, he will often 
run after her and shriek for his dinner. But 
whon his stomach is full of tidbits, he and his 
playmates have rare sport tobogganing (though 
thoy usually prefer to go uphill instead of down) 
on the trunks of trees, playing hide-and-seek, and 
flying race. Leanper S. Kryse 
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FULFILMENT. 


The best is yet to be, 

‘The last of lite, for which the first was made ; 
Our times. 
Who saith, “A whole I planned.’ 

Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be afraid. 


—Robert Browning. 





ge ee 
AT THE BAR OF THE LORDS. 


We have explained quite recently the case of 
Newfoundland, and have described the uncom- 
fortable situation in which it finds itself by rea- 
son of the rights secured to the French by treaty, 
and of the restrictions imposed upon its own 
people by the same treaty. 

‘The peculiar position of the colony, suffering 
under what it regards as an intolerable grievance, 
and yet wholly unable to help itself, was the 
occasion of a highly picturesque scene in the 
British House of Lords one day in April. The 
colony bad sent to London a delegation of its 
most prominent public men to endeavor to dis- 
suade Parliament from passing a bill introduced 
by Lord Knutsford, the Colonial Secretary, which 
the colonists of both parties rogarded as highly 
injurious to their interests. 

‘These delegates were permitted to appear at the 
bar of the House of Peers whilo that body was in 
session, and to speak to the House and the coun- 
try in the name of the colony. There was a very 
distinguished company in attendance, including 
the Prince of Wales, and the scene was signifi- 
cant aud impressive. The delegates spoke, one 
by one; they were heard attentively, and the 
impression they made was a good one. 

It cannot be said, at the time we write, whether 
or not their protest will be effectual ; but the event 
itself is interesting from two points of view. 

The appearance of the delegates before one of 
the Houses of Parliament is a striking illustra- 
tion of what is known as the right of petition in 
its most remarkable form. It isa form not un- 
known to the parliamentary procedure of this 
country, although the similar right ay exercised 
in the United States may not be generally recog- 
nized as corresponding to it. 

Delegates from Territories are allowed free 
access to the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, although they are not members of it, and 
have no vote; but they are permitted atany time, 
when they can get the floor, to discuss matters 
before the House, even when those matters do not 
concern directly the people of the Torritories they 
represent. 

It is a privilege accorded to the Lord Mayor of 
London, by immemorial custom, to present peti- 
tions of the City of London to the House of 
Commons; and other petitioners have, from time 
to time, been admitted to the bar of the House, 





by way of accommodation? Or was the bluebird 
only biding his time until the cavity should be | 





not to speak but to lay their written requests on 
the table. 





But the more interesting phase of the New- 
foundland matter is that in which the colony ap- 
pears as a self-governing community, but as pos- 
sessing no power and not even a voice in the 
matter of its most important relations, those to 
other communities. 

‘Treaties which bind Newfoundland and every 
other colony are made by the British ministry, 
and that ministry is virtually appointed by the 
House of Commons, in which no colony has even 
a single representative. Canada, with four and a 
half million inhabitants, has not so much influ- 
ence in choosing those who are to direct the 
foreign policy by which Canada is to be governed, 
as have the people of some small English town. 

It is true that Canada does not at present find 
this situation an unpleasant one. She is entirely 
satisfied to pay for the privilege of her connection 
with England by allowing the home government 
to make treaties that control her. 

But it is human nature to be contented with 
such @ condition of affairs only so long as ar- 
rangements thus made by another power do not 
harmfully limit the free action of a community. 
Newfoundland was contented until the French 
treaties, as interpreted by Frenchmen, began to 
bear hardly upon its industries. Its loyalty is 
now strained almost to the breaking point. And 
this will always happen, in any liberty-loving 
colony, 60 soon as it seems to the colonists that 
their interests are sacrificed for the benefit of the 
general government, in the choice of which they 
have no voice. 
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For the Companion. 
A-MAYING. 


Deep in the coignes of forest and wildwood, 

Under the shade of the wide spreading trees— 

Oh the wild Joy that is thrilling my pulses 

With rapturous swell to the summor's low breeze ! 
Nalads and elfins to-day aro here dancing, 

Satyrs and fauns and the nymphs are at play. 
Friends, do you know me? Lonce dwelt among you, 
Blithe, like the zephyrs, as boundless and gay. 

How my cheeks glow with this deep sense of pieasurc, 
How my heart leaps with 3 passionate glee ! 

Give me your bands, for again | am with you, 
Vanished my sorrow—to-day 1 am free. 


NELLIE TALBOT KINKEAD, 
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TOWN IMPROVEMENT. 


‘Among the social movements which have grown 
into a position of importance during the past ten 
years is what began as Village Improvement 
work. The movement has outgrown the com- 
paratively narrow field in which it started, and 
has become city improvement on the one hand, 
and rural improvement on the other. Consider- 
ing it, however, in its work in improving small 
towns, it has an influence quite heyond the mere 
effect upon the eye of the beautifying of the 
streets and surroundings of a place. 

Properly directed, it becomes an excellent 
means of keeping at home the young people of 
country towns and the region about thom, and 
preventing them from drifting away to the cities, 
where they often find their ruin. 

The town, village, or rural Improvement Socie- 
ties generally begin their work by planting trees, 
and this is a good way to begin, for nothing is 
more “improving,” so far as it goes, than a good 
tree planted in the right place; but presently the 
society proceeds to other things. 

In many towns in this country the Improve- 
ment Societies have been the means of laying 
needed sidewalks and establishing better road- 
ways, and thus facilitating business in introduc- 
ing some sort of drainage, and making the town 
cleaner, hiealthier, safer and more comfortable to 
live in, and in greatly stimulating public spirit 
and general good-fellowship, and legitimately 
“advertising” the attractions of a place. 

The Village Improvement Societies are said to 
have received their inspiration from the Public 
Green Association of New Haven, Connecticut, 
which, about one hundred years ago, received 
contributions of money, of goods and of work 
from the citizens of New Haven, then a rural 
town, to “grade the green and plantels.”” These 
very elms have since gone far to make the town 
attractive to residents and business men. 

More recently, in several towns in the older 
half of the country, the interest awakened by 
Improvement Societies has led men who were 
born in the town, and who have become rich there 
or elsewhere, to present libraries, halls, churches 
and other desirable things to the town. 

The establishment of an Improvement Society 
isa simple thing. No money is absolutely re- 
quired to set it going, though money sufficient for 
necessary purposes comes in various ways, from 
small membership fees, fairs, lectures and con- 
certs, and presently from individual subscrip- 
tions. 

‘A case of peculiar interest is related in connec- 
tion with this improvement work. In a town 
which had a targe proportion of foreign-born res- 
idents, of diverse languages, engaged in quarry- 
ing and manufacturing, a society of this sort was 
organized, and the employers of labor were in- 
duced to “shut down” ona given day, on which 
owners and operatives joined in a great “im- 
provement bee.” 

“Many bands made light work,” it is related, 
“and all ‘had a good time. From that day the 
| people have all thought more of one another and 
more of their homes, which richly shared in these 
improvements, as did the sidewalks, roadsides 
and other public grounds.” 
| This work of all classes, all together, for the 


| 
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common benefit, promoted good citizenship and 
willing industry as well as the embellishment of 
the town. 

Sometimes young people fall into a way of de- 
preciating their native town, especially if it is a 
country village, and of saying, “This is a good 
place to emigrate from.” If their elders were to 
try to make their towns agreeable, sightly and 
progressive, is it not possible that their children 
would have quite another feeling ? 

If the older people are slow in organizing 
societies of the kind, it is quite practicable for the 
young people to take up the work and carry it 
forward, and they may derive much enjoyment 
from it while they also confer a public benefit. 

The work is being carried into the public 
schools, and finds fertile soil in them. A Schovl- 
House Yard Improvement Society may not only 
result in @ great deal of fun for the pupils of 
public schools, but extend its influence to take in 
a whole town and its vicinity. 











——-- +9 
AMBITIOUS GIRLS. 


A well-known literary man, who has the charge 
of a leading American newspaper, was asked 
lately whether he had gained through his position 
any new views of life In this country. His answer 
contains an important suggestion. 

He sald, “For one thing, I have been surprised 
by the enormous number of young women who 
ng to become independent by earning their 
own living. This isas it should be. But the least 
smtisfactory feature connected with the fact is that 
the most of them despise the commonplace meth: 
ods of money-making, and try to carn it In some 
unusual, adventurous way. 1 constantly receive 
stories and essays written by young girls upon 
every subject but those which they understand. 

“Our publishing firm, since one woman reporter 
went round the world, have been importuned by 
girls asking to be sent to ‘write up' the Pacitic 
Talands, Iceland, and even Africa. Most of these 
adventurous young women come from farms or 
inland villages.” 

Here isan incident to serve asa companion ple- 
ture to this sketch of the editor's. 

Two women in New Jersey, hearing ten years 
ago that the butter made In certain dairies in the 
South of France brought very high prices in Lon. 
don, saved their wages until they had enough to 
go to the district where the butter was made, and 
learn the secret of the French dairies. 

They returned home, began with the manufac. 
ture of a few pounds each week In their father's 
house, and in two yeara were able to set thelr own 
price upon their butter in New York. 

We would not discourage the ambition of any of 
our girl friends who wixh to earn their living, pro- 
vided they conault, when choosing their occupa- 
tion, their own ability and knowledge. 

If they are fitted by nature and study to be 
authors, artists, or even navigators, Iet them keep 
to their calling; but if not, why slight the homely, 
commonplace occupations which offer comfort, 
shelter and success in the quict ways of life? 

Superior butter commands a high profit in all of 
our cities. Many of our farmers’ daughters can 
make ordinary butter; very few can make superior 
butter. How many educated American women are 
trying to succeed in honest trae, as thelr French 
sisters have done? 

If circumstances require a woman to take upon 
her more of the world’s work than that which 
comes to her as daughter, wife and mother, let her 
do it and be honored In the doing. 

But let her remember that the baker who makes 
a good loaf of bread is more to be honored, and 
is of greater benetit to the world, than the artist 
who paints a poor picture. 

Let her choose to do only that which she can do 
vest. 

















ae 
FOUR-LEAVED CLOVERS. 


A carriage full of girls was passing at a com- 
fortable pace along a country road when one of 
the occupants, leaning forward from the back seat 
and touching the driver, cried out, excitedly : 

“Oh atop! Stop! Let me get out! There's a 
four-leaved clover! 

‘The young lady who was driving etopped the 
horse, and followed with her eyes the rapid mo- 
tions of her companion, who had leaped out and 
was ecrambling up a bank by the roadelde. It was 
covered by a thick mat of clover, but the seeker, 
without a noment’s hesitation, laid her hand upon 
the atem she wanted, broke it off and returned to 
the carriage. 

It was Indeed a four-leaved clover, large and 
perfect, each leaflet prettily marked with a whitish 
V, and the extra one scarcely smaller than the 
others. She was immediately overwhelmed with 
questions and exclamations of astonishment. 
“How had she been able to see it in passing, sur- 
rounded as it was by a thousand other leaves so 
nearly resembling it?” everybody wished to know. 

“Why, [couldn't help seeing tt,” was the Jaugh- 
Ing answer; “it stood right up and nodded at me!" 

But the other girls did not think the mystery 
lessened by this answer. They had been looking 
in the aame direction, and they bad not scen it nod 
its luck-crowned head to them. 

The lucky four-fold leaf, always a favorite, 1s 
just now especially popular. Its use as a decora- 
tive design in jewelry, upon ellver-ware, and In 
painting and embroidery, has perhaps called atten- 
ton to the green and growing original, which Is by 
no means so easy to procure. 

It requires aharp sight, a quick brain to notice 
what one is not at the moment looking for, often a 
considerable amount of time, patience and per- 
severance, before one can secure a four-leaved 
clover of one’s own finding, to tuck away In & 
purse, a favorite book, or according to a recent 
fashion, to place inside a silver locket with one 
side of glass, and give to a friend. 

But it is a pleasing quest, in which the seeker 











often discovers many lovely natural objects beside 
the one he-lg looking for. 
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Ile learna, too, how freakish Nature Is in the dis- 
posal of her rarities. He may search the flelds for 
weeks, and never see a clover leaf not divided by 
the regulation rule of three, or he may find clovers 
in fives, sevens, even nines and thirteena, but never 
one In four—and then, suddenly, when he has 
«iven up hope or forgotten all about tt, he will 
chance upon not one fuur-leaved clover, but two or 
three or a dozen; for it is quite usual for them to 
grow in colonies, and sometimes a whole ficld of 
clover will diyplay a marked tendency to grow by 
fours. 

Whether such abundance makea the fortune of 
the lucky farmer who owns the fleld, we have 
never heard. 


=o 
WORDS OF PRAISE. 


Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, who was one 
of the most conspicuous men of the country dur. 
ing the administrations of Washington and Adams, 
seems to have had at the beginning of his career 
no expectation of becoming eminent. His ambi- 
tion was limited to gaining a living for himeelf, 
his wife and children. 

But one day, while arguing a case tn court, he 
heard a stranger say, “Who is this young man? 
He speaks well.” 

Those words made Ellsworth Chief Justice of 
the United States, Minister to France, and United 
States Senator. He went home after court was 
adjourned, told his wife what he had heard, and 
began to think of rising atthe bar. In hia old age, 
looked up to and respected as a Christian states- 
man, he used to say that these words were the 
turning point of his life. 

But young Ellsworth was not only sensitive to 
praise, he was an industrious young man, who 
did many things which had no reference to the 
law because it was his duty to do them. 

When, after graduating at Princeton, and having 
become a member of the bar at Hartford, he began 
to practise law, his father gave him an axe and a 
wood-lot. 

“Oliver,” said the old man, who was a pioneer, 
“4f you wish to get ahead, you must work for it.” 

Oliver settled on the wood-lot, some distance 
from Hartford, cleared the land, split rails to fence 
it, built a log-house, and there received the clients 
who sought him. 

When the term of court began, he walked down 
to Hartford, argued his cases, and then returned 
home to his wood-lot. On coming Into court, the 
spectators observed that the young lawyer's hands 
were swollen and pierced with thorna. That fact 
«lid not discredit him with the farmors who served 
as jurors and witnesses. But after he heard the 
words of praise, he pald more attention to his 
books and less to his farm. 


=~ 


SAVINGS. 


Within the past few weeks an ingenious toy safe 
has made ita appearance, and has become instantly 
popular. It is a small cylinder In nickel plate, 
with an aperture just large enough to take in a 
dime. The safe will hold exactly fifty dimes, and 
cannot be opened until it {s full. When, therefore, 
one has begun to save dimes, there is no stopping, 
or at least no getting at what has been saved, with- 
out breaking the holder, until five dollars have 
been put into it. 

So many were the purchasers and users of this 
little affair that in some communities there was 
speedily a scarcity of silver dimes. 

The idea is, of course, that when one has col- 
lected hie five dollars he will not spend the money, 
but treat it as savings, and deposit it In a savings- 
bank. 

We think that there are probably not many 
people outside of New England who know what 
an important part the savings-bank plays in this 
part of the country. In Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, there are more than three hundred and 
fifty million dollars deposited in savings-banks; 
and all of it is in small sums, for the law does not 
allow any person to draw interest on more than 
one thousand dollars in any bank. 

In many places out of New England—and there 
are few such banks except in the Eastern States— 
there is no inetitution where five dollars, when 
saved, can be put at interest. 

It would be worth while for our friends all over 
the country to stuly the savings-bank system of 
New England, and see what a power there is ina 
great many little sums when combined in one big | 
aum. 

Think of it! The accumulated savings of the | 
working people of Massachusetts would pay one- 
third of the national debt. 


—or—_ -—- 


HAPPY QUOTATION. 


An interesting scene In the French Senate is 
recalled by A. L. Sardou In his ‘Petites Erreurs 
ct Petites Ignorances,” showing how a presiding 
officer, with ready wit and good sense, spoke the | 
right words at the right moment, and saved the 
body of which he was president from committing 
itself to an absurd and fanatical measure. 

At the meeting of the French Assembly on Octo- 
ber 6, 1849, after Louls Philippe had been de- 
throned and the Second Republic established, Citi- 
zen Thouret, a representative of the most ardent 
republicanism, complained bitterly because the 
Moniteur had called him “monsieur.” He de- 
manded that the official journal should hereafter 
Bive the title of “citizens” to the national repre. 
sentatives and to Frenchmen in general, and that 
the title of “monsieur” should be proscribed in 
the Republic as a relic of monarchy. 

The president, the senior Dupin, allowed no 
time for the friends of Thouret to carry this ex- 
treme motion, but at once demonstrated the ab- 
surdity of It by addressing to them some excellent 
advice. “Call yourselves messieurs, and be citi- 
zens!" he cried, and the interrupted orator said no 
more. The Assembly was struck with the signifi- 
cance and good sense of the president's epigram. 


| his steps, no matter how wide a stretch he had be- 





“Asa matter of fact, though few were aware of it, 


Monsicur Dupin’s words were not original,” writes 
M. Sardou, “but he was happily served by his 
memory, which recalled to him a line from the 
‘Dialogue entre deux journalistes,’ a poem which 
that charming writer Andrieux read fifty years 
before at a public meeting of the Institute.” 





Notable Articles Next Week. 


In next week’s issue of Tur, Comranton will 
be printed the first, by Madame Emma Albani, 
of a Series of Articles for 


“The Girl with a Taste for Music.” 


Also the first of two Articles by General John 
Gibbon, U.S. A., on 





“Reading Indian Sign.” 


An account of the “Sra SERPENT," by one who 
has seen it, will be read with interest; also a 
striking Memorial Day Story, by E. W. Thomson. 





LITERARY FACTORY GIRLS. 


An aged clergyman, who can hardly be other 
than the venerable Dr. A. P. Peabody, sends to 
the Atlantic Monthly some reminiscences of one of 
the editors of the Lowell Ofering—Miss Harrict 
Farley. The editorial connection of Miss Lucy 
Larcom with the same magazine—a magazine 
edited and written by factory girls—will be recol- 
lected by many readers. During the several years 
of Miss Farley’s editorship she was the most 
copious writer for the Ofering, and her articles 
Indicated not only superior culture, but literary 
talent, taste and versatility that won more than 
approval—hearty admiration—from those best 
fitted to judge. 































We have just printed a new edition, in two tints, of 
The Offering had a subscription Hat of four thon. | the beautit lustrated Souvenir Poem, “Raising 
sand, which meant fully as much as twenty thou. | School House Flag. 
sand would at the present time Has your school raised a flag ? 
It was in every respect on a level with the best | If so, you are entitled to the Souvenir. Let your 
zines of the day. Its profits enabled Miss | teacher, sign the order, and we will send it to your 
-the daughter of a poor minister—to carry | °0ol free, postage paid by us. 
a br through Harvard College, and to make stone SHOOT HAS nox yet rained a As fp anid vat wishes 
eee te wae 0, fet us know it and we will mail you free one 
generous provision for the comfort of the family | j ol Flag Gertifientes: With these | 
The work attracted no little attention on the | § See Te SOY wha aha Gonritentee 
attra Q ? € | $10 flag in one day’s time. If you wish the Certificates 
other side of the Atlantic. A velnme containing a | one of the teachers must sign the order. 
selection from its articles was published in London 
in 1849, and at a much later period “TI Y C 
ident Felton, in Paris, while ationdlng HE YOUTH'S GOMPANION, Boston, Mass, | 
course of lectures on English literature Heard one | 
entire lecture on the history and the liter ry merits ee a GOOD 
of the Lowell Offering. 
During the palmy years of the Ogering I used, 
every winter, to lecture for the Lowell . 
The Lowell hall, one of the largest of its tin PERFECTION 
s crowded, and four-fifths of the audi for ten times its cost.” 





When the lectu 









almost every girl had | 
a book in her hand, and was intent upon it. When 
he rose, the books were laid aside, and paper and 
pencil tak ; and there were very fe y who 
Old not earry home full notes of what they ‘haa 
heard. 
Thave never 
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life filled honorable, ul, in Some instar 
spicuous positions in society 


te - 





LF-BETRAYED. 


People who jump too quickly at conclusions 
sometimes have occasion to wish that they had not 
“You ought to be ashamed 
to make fun of my hair!” cried a little girl whose 
curly “Why, 1 didn’t!” was the 
indignant reply; but the aggrieved one returned, 
“I heard you. You said, ‘Isn’t it horrid?’ a 
you must have meant my hair!” 


been quite so clever. 


locks are red. 





A good story is circling throughout Germany 
about a Schusterbub, or cobbler's boy, who was 
lately waiting outside the palace to see the Em 
peror come forth for his afternoon airing. Find- 
ing the delay tedious, he suddenly exclaimed 

“The booby isn’t coming! I shall go: 

A policeman at once caught him by the collar, 
and shouted, “Whom do you mean by ‘the booby, 


sirrah?” 
“Why, my friend Michel!” whined the boy. 
“He was to have met me here, but he hasn’t come. 
The policeman of course accepted the explana- 
tion, and let him go, whereupon the boy retreated 
tyent paces, struck a derisive attitude, and 
elle 
yecand whom did you mean by ‘the booby’?” 








—tor— 


THREE PACES. 


Convicts who were forced to drag about a ball 
and chain at the galleys could often be detected, 
when released, by their habit of trailing one foot 
after the other. John Boyle U'Rellly, condemned 
to convict life in Australia for his Fenlan aympa- 
thies, had also In after years a habit which told a 
like sad story. Says a friend in his recent “Life :” 


When walking abstractedly and mechanically 
he always went a short distance, and then retraced 





fore him. 
It was always three paces forward, turn, and 
three paces back, exactly like the restless turning 
of alion ina cage. One aay T asked him: 
“Boyle, what was the length of your cell when 
you were in prison? How many paces?” 
“Three,” he said. “Why do you ask?” 
“Because, when you are absent-minded, you 
always walk three paces forward, and then retrace 
your steps.” 
—_—+or— 


“ CONTRARY-MINDED.” 


The last Legislature of Kansas will be known in 
history as the “Farmer Legislature,” because the 
House was composed very largely of men from 
the rural districts. Some of the members had had 
experience in parliamentary rules, but many of 
them were entire strangers to the technical lan- 
guage of law-makers. 


One day during the session the regular speaker 
called one of his farmer friends to the chair to act 
as speaker pro tem. A motion was soon made to 
lay a certain resolution on the table. The speaker 
gravely put the motion as follows: 

“All those who want the resolution to lay on the 
table say aye! And all who want to be contrary 
say no!” 

the ayes had It, and the resolution “lay” on the 
table as surely as if the motion had been put in the 








good uld way. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a Cough. The frritation which induces Coughing 
1s quickly subdued by “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” a 
simple and effective remedy for all Throat troubles. 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 3 cents. (Adv. 


— “Silk Spon mge” Underwear, Fabri. 


Of pure silk, referred to by “‘Shiriey Dare” in New York 
and sacra for scent stam) 


GEO. 8. BROWN, ifr, 19 West St, Boston, Masa., U 
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means of tical di instruction, 
Saree ty tie CHAGTAGGUA SCHOOL ot BUSINESS. 
Per ei (BALI. Chautaugta Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 
is guaranteed to rid any build- 
SOIFFo ingot Water Bugs and Roaches 
asses or money refunded. A fatal 
““® food, yet non-poisonous. Insist 
upon having it. Scores of 
teotimoniale. If your druggist or grocer does not 
keep It it, send 60 cts. for pound package 
HITON & CO., 25 Hawley" ti Boston. 














Raising the School House Flag, 
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BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 
D. 8. WILTBERCER, 
__ 233 North Second Street, Phi 






different lamps 
are almost 
goodenoughat 
night ; but they 
bother your life 
cit by day: ; that is, if you are 
the care-taker. 

The ‘‘Pittsburgh”? is easy 
to care for. 

Write for a primer. 
Pittsburg, Pe, PrrTsBuRGH Brass Co. 





The veo of a piano is the frame to which 
the wrest plank and iron plate are attached. 
The case is the covering. In the wrest plank 
the tuning pins are placed. In skeleton, wrest 
plank and case, thoroughly and naturally sea- 
soned lumber only should be used. Such lumber 


only is in the Everett Pianos. 
If pot for sale by your local dealer, address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
“from Andante to Allegro,” an Mlustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will ment: where 
this advertisement was seen. 

















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
CERMAN 


Sweet Chocolate. 


e in the market. 
ous and palat- 
able; a particular favorite 
with children, and a most 
excellent article for family 
use. 

Served as a drink, 
eaten 









or 
confectionery, it 
is a delicious Chocolate. 
The genuine is stamped 
upon the wrapper, S. Ger- 
Dorchester, Mass, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Ww. BAKER & co. Dorchester, Mass. 
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ci ICE CREAM MADE IN vitauimze 
THIRTY SECONDS. 


2 Qts., $3.75 ; 4 Qts., $4.4 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUF'G CO., 


Will save its cost a dozen 
times year in ice, salt, 
time and ‘labor. 





A ebild can operate it. 





and A.C. 


E.C, Mathewson, Man rs New Eng- 
land States, Room 4, Tremont Temple, foston, 43 Park Street, New York. 


\, Throw Away 





6 Qts., $5.50 ; 8 Qts., $6.50. 











PURITAN, ‘ 


FOOD DOES NOT TOUCH METAL. aa 
COOKS QUICKLY. 


No Need to Watch the Most 
Delicate Food. 
WILL LAST FOR YEARS. 









This Cooker is a 


LADIES | 72+ enters 


xpress on recelpt of price anit 
garthe 


fee outside, strong wh! n ie 
ide. Food capacity : 2 pe 3 apis. Pie: 
$1.3. $1.50. $1.75. alt 


Heavy polished } 
THE EUSTIS MFG. CO., W. 24th St, New York. 
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Allcock’s 
Corn 


or a 


Bunion 
Shields, 


value. 


SIZES. 





Bunion SHIELps. 
immediate relief, afford abso- 
lute comfort and if continued, 
effect a final cure. 

A single trial will convince 
the most incredulous of their 


On receipt of Ten Cents 
we will send, prepaid, to any 
address in the U.S.,a package 
of Attcock’s Corn SuIELps 


sample of Attcock’s 
They give 


The Corn SHIELDS are made in Two 
In ordering specify size wanted, 
large or small. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal.St., New York 
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For the Companion. 


CITY LIFE FOR WORKING GIRLS. 
Sewing. 
Ready-made Clothing from Contract-Shops. 
Wretched Wages! 


Starved and Hopeless lives! 


‘The leaving of country homes for employment 
in large cities, by our country-bred girls, brings 
to most of them severe privations and many real 
dangers. To show what these perils and priva- 
tions are, as well as to describe the character of 





some of the employments and the treatment of 
girls in shops in cities, is the purpose of this 
article and others that may follow. 


Prices of Clothing. 


Tet ns first look at the employment of girls 
npon ready-made clothing as found in the con- 
tract-shops of Boston. That we may obtain facts 
essential ty un understanding of this very exten- 
sive business, we will stroll down Hanover Street, 
or any other thoroughfare largely given over to 
the exposure for sale of men's ready-made cloth- 
ing. Some one of the many alert Hebrews who 
pace in constant vigil before their shop doors to 
entice purchasers, cries out: 

“You buy something in my line? 
Clothing cheap.” 

We stop long enough to note that the clothing 
swinging outside, and price-marked on staring 
cardboard, is indeed ‘‘cheap."” 

‘A pair of men’s pantaloons, of fairly durable 
material and respectable in appearance, may be 
bought for two dollars and fifty cents or even 
less. 

‘A complete black suit of diagonal stuff, men’s 
size, the coat and vest bound with neat worsted 
braid, and the whole, while coarse of texture, by 
no means unattractive to look at, costs but ten 
dollars. 

Complete suits for men, made up of shoddy 
though fairly durable checked cassimeres, lined 
and trimmed with good-looking material, and 
quite respectable in appearance, may be had for 
seven dollars and twenty-five cents, or less; while 
overcoats are offered in men’s sizes for eight 
dollars and poorer ones for five dollars. 

Goods and prices such as these are offered at 
every shop. 


The Contract-shops. 


A visit to the contract-shops where coats of all 
sorts are made up—it is heheved that there are at 
least sixty of these places in Boston—will help us 
to understand how these seemingly well-made gar- 
ments can be sold so low. 

‘The proprietors of these shops, who are nearly 
all Russian or Polish Hebrews, contract with 
many of the large wholesale and retail clothing- 
houses to make up coats by the quantity at spec- 
ified Iow rates. 

The coats are cut, and then sent in bundles to 
the shops, there to be put together by men, women 
and girls. 

The competition among these contractors in 
coat-making is very sharp. The goods are made 
up at the lowest possible price. This, with the 


Look! 


profit the contractor seeks to make, compels the | 


hiring of work-rooms in the cheapest old build- 
ings that can be found in the worst sections of 
the city. Some of the shops are reached by six 
or more flights of stairs, nearly all of them 
wooden, and almost invariably foul with accumu- 
lated litter and dirt. 

Entering one of the work-rooms during the 
busy seasons, we shall find it crowded with dog- 
gedly toiling men, women and girls, with here 


“|with shears. 


and there a boy. Compressed closely about the 
room are long tables on which men, mostly Jews 
in their shirt-sleeves, are trimming the cut work 
Near by are sewing-machines, 
either arranged on long benches or on small, sep- 
arate tables, together with presses worked by 
treadles, which with the operator's aid hold 
down and push by a complex leverage great 
hot irons over the cloth that is placed beneath 
them. 

The floor is strewn with litter and heaped up 
with bundles of work, making passage almost 
impossible and sensibly diminishing the restricted 
air-space.” 

‘When these shops are crowded, the air is fetid 
and fatal to health. The workers have an air of 
suppression such as characterizes a gang of pris- 
oners. 

‘The women and girls are of various uationali- 
ties. A number of the better dressed in the shops 
wo are describing were Hebrews. There were also 
Portnguese, and some who looked like Italians. 
The majority, however, were of American birth. 

Their ages were generally from seventeen to 
thirty; but there were women of fifty-five or 
more, and girls who were not over twelve or thir- 
teon years of age. 

‘They were, as a whole, poorly dressed. Many 





of the faces were drawn and haggard, and, with 
only here and there an exception, the expression 
was hard and sad. 


* How the Work is Done. 


The labor in these shops is closely subdivided, 
thongh not so closely as it is in the very large es- 
tablishments of a different order, which make all 
sorts of garments. In the average contract-shop 
of the grade we are describing, while the sub- 
division is not so minute, no worker has more 
than a small fraction of a whole garment given to 
her. The following will show the process ina 
general way: 


The coats are first cut, as we have sald, and then 
sent In bundies to the contract-shop with their lin- 
ings and other “trimmings.” 

‘fhey are then trimmed by men, to ensure the 
exact matching of the parts, and marked with 
Chalk to show where the pockets, huttonholes, etc., 
are to be placed. 

Next the pockets are stitched by a machine oper- 
ator—usually a man. 

‘Then trendle-pressed by a young girl. 

‘Another machine operator, usually a man, sews 
the seams. 

‘Then thi 
stitched. 

‘These stitched edges are pressed 

Here the whole garment fs basted 
narily by girls. 

“Then the edges of the coat are stitched or bound. 

The shoulders are here specially basted by a 


linings and edges of the goods are 


a girl. 
gether, ordi- 


‘rl. 
Sr The garment passes to that large class of over- 
worked and underpaid girls—the Snishers— going 
through several separate processes, all minute 
hand.work, 

‘Tho basting-pullers—very young girls—then re. 
ceive the work. 

‘The buttonhole-makers follow, and bar-tacking 
by another girl. 

‘rho garment passes on to girls who press the 


allowed for lunch, and the girls generally get 8 
chance to heat their tea at the stoves. 

Time was when industrious tailoresses who 
were experts in the making of ready-made gar- 
ments could earn in the busy season fifteen dol- 
Jars a week. To-day, even in the better class of 
custom-work establishments, the wages are more 
than fifty per cent. lower. In the contract-shops 
of the class we are describing, @ coat-baster is for- 
tunate if she can hold her wages for the few 
weeks during the busy season to an average of 
seven dollars per week. 


Wages Given the Girls. 


| During the busy seasons when they can get 
| work, thoroughly competent machine-operators, 
| if girls or women, may earn on the average seven 
dollars a week, or possibly a little more. Bushel- 
girls hardly are able to earn five dollars weekly; 
| while the expert finisher who is called upon to do 
' a series of exacting small jobs in hand-sewing, 
exceedingly trying to the eyes and nerves, is for- 
tunate if by working through nearly all of her 
lunch time, and up to # late hour at home in 
addition to her regular ten hours of shop-work, 
she is able to earn five dollars per week. 

The finishers are commonly paid by the piece, 
the other workers, asa rule, by the week. The 
little basting-pullers will hardly earn two dollars 
a week. 

The business of vest-making is largely followed 
in small shops controlled by women, and does 
not appear to be in the hands of Hebrews. In 
this line of work competition has apparently 
reduced wages in some departments a little below 
the prices quoted for coat-making. 

‘These vest-shops appear to be free from many 
of the objectionable features of the coat-shops. 
Many vests are put out to be made at the houses 
of workers. 

‘Wages for workers on pantaloons of the cheaper 
grades will, it is thonght, approximate the con- 
tract-shop rates for coats. 

It should be said here, that thero are large 
independent establishments in Boston, confined 
mainly to the making of the better grades of 
men’s garments, where the conditions as to wages 
and prospect of advancement are much better than 
those of the contract-shops, and where most of 
the objectionable incidental features we have 
indicated are unknown. 


Diminished Wages. 


The wages given above are such as may be 
earned by the most expert girls in the busy 
season. These are lowered by other conditions. 
In the coat-shops unsatisfactory work is unspar- 
ingly rejected, and fines are frequently imposed. 
Hours are strictly kept, and in some of the shops, 
perhaps in most, a worker who is not on hand at 
the minute of commencing work in the morning, 
is shut off from work on that day until noon, or 





edges through the treadle press. 


for the whole day. 





A man then takes the whole garment, ani treadle- 
presses it. 
The buttons are then sewed on. 
| After which the bushel-girls look over the gar- 
| ment to see that no part is elighted, and with other 
| garments it is done up in a bundle to he returned 


to the senders. 


Processes differ, somewhat, in the various shops, 
but the above description shows with sufficient 
accuracy the average proceeding. 

The hours of work in the shop are from seven 
in the morning, or shortly after, until six in the 
| afternoon, or a little later. Tn some of the shops, 
jthrough the effect, it is said, of a strike, the 
closing hour on Saturday is now fixed at five 
o'clock. 





| Cut-downs on wages are common, and these, 
with the causes of loss that have been named; 
the Jewish holidays, consuming eight or nine 
| days of the busy season; and the long stretches 
jof dull times between the busy seasons, when 
| many of the workers can find little or nothing to 
| do, reduce the average sums earned by girls and 
| women far below the figures which we have 
given. These can be accurately given at from 


$2 to $4 per week. 


But this is not all. Add to the barren wages, 
the exacting oversight of the “bosses,” forcing 


Forty-five minutes to an hour are | the workers to unnatural tension; the prevalent | 


fetor of the air of the crowded shops; the abound- 
ing dirt; the enforced association of girls with 
men of unclean habits and gross speech ; the drain 
upon the health; and the lowering of the moral 
tone of the girls and women, and you have a 
phase of life worthy the anathemas of a Hebrew 
prophet. 


What the Girls Say. 


The writer has talked with many of the girls, 
and the accounts which most of them give of 
their hard experiences throw added light on the 
statements already given. 

One experienced coat-worker says: “We 
don't learn a trade, nowadays, we only learn a 
amall piece of a trade. No girl in the coat-shop 





where 1 work is free to so much as look up from 
her work. If she does she is talked to by the 
boss. Idon’t think any delicate girl can very long 
stand the strain of working in our shop. I know 
girls that have broken down, and some that it has 
killed. ‘The girls do not dare to stop to learn any 
better trade; they can’t stop—not foraday. If 
they do they can’t pay for their rent nor their 
food.” 

Another said: “The coat-makers advertise 
decent weekly pay by the piece, but we girls can't 
earn it without killin’ onrselves—and then you 
can't!” 

‘An intelligent elderly woman, who has spent her 
life in coat-making and remembers the old times, 
says: “The contract-men get into the cheapest 
and dirtiest rooms they can find. They hire the 
girls for almost nothing and then drive them. 
My last boss was a hard taskmaster. His eye 
was on the clock and on your working all the 
time.” 





“Above the Average.” 


Another tells @ more cheerful story: “I have 
worked at one coat-shop for nearly fifteen years. 
Tam a baster. Can carn eight dollars a week 
when business is brisk. This is above the 
average. It’s very tiresome handling the heavy 
overcoats, but I don’t complain. No girl will do 
finishing if she can find any other work. Basting 
pays much better. Little American girls from 
twelve to fifteen work in my shop pulling bast- 
ings; two dollars a week is the highest any of 
them get. My boss is not so very strict. I think 
a self-respecting girl wouldn't be spoken to ina 
bad way by the men in my shop.” 

But the stories, most of them, we are sorry 
to say, give a darker picture. Here is another 
account; 


“Ashamed to Tell Where They Live.” 


“T have worked at coat-basting at several shops 
for a number of years. They are all dirty. The 
bosses watch yon, and you must work like slaves. 
The boss I’m to work for now has a way of his 
own of slowin’ the clock so as to squeeze extra 
time out of the girls. Other bosses do it, too. 

“The men workin’ where I am now are all for- 
eigners. They are filthy; their language is bad. 
No girl where I am can escape it. It’s frightful 
hot in the shop in summer when we're crowded, 
and it’s often cold in the winter. Many poor 
girls workin’ with me won't tell where they live; 
they’re ashamed to. ‘They find rooms in attics, 
in bad localities. God knows how they can live! 
We get to work at seven sharp at our shop. If 
you’re two minutes late they send you home for 
the day.” 








A Pitiful Story. 

‘A vest-maker of life-long experience, who has 
also done coat-work, says: “I lost my health, 
years ago, in a contract-shop. It was three years 
before I could so much as use a needle. If my 
friends hadn’t helped me I should have gone to 
the almshouse. Now and then a contract-shop 
boss tries to be honest and fair, but it’s hard for 
him to do it where there is so much competition. 
There was a time when a girl who did right could 
do well at vest-making. Most of the girls who 
work at it now are working over-time and well 
into the night, and then they can’t live half-way 
decent on their pay. There are those who talk of 
making much more than others, but if they earn 
more, they do it by working into the morning 
hours«~‘They can't keep up. 
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“The girls can’t make anything like what some 
of the bosses say they can. There was one poor 
creature over here that earned something like 
what the boss said she could. ‘She’s killing her- 
self,’ said I, and sure enough, she workéd herself 
into her coffin. 

“I knew others who just killed themselves try- 
ing to scrape a decent living. There's many that 
die of overwork. I am working now at vest- 
making at home. I can’t earn four dollars a 
week. I am helped, or I couldn’t live by my 
work.” 

Another. 


A coat-finisher and baster of long experience, a 
very estimable woman, tells ber story : 

“I've wore out my life in the contract-shops. 
My bosses were most of them hard men, but 
one or two tried to do right. I was called one of 
the best coat-finishers, but I couldn't usually 
make five dollars a week unless I worked through 
my noon lunch-hour, and took home the coats to 
work on over-time; sometimes up to one o'clock 
in the morning. 

“Once or twice I did manage to earn six dollars 
for a week, by the hardest sort of overwork, but 
I couldn’t hold to no such wages—no! 

“You see it’s off and on. They give you the 
work or they don’t, as they have it or as the mood 
takes em. * 

“The men that work alongside of you very 
often are men who use low language. You can 
complain to the Board of Health about some 
things, but you can’t prevent your havin’ to sit 
down to work all day by them nor hearing their 
bad talk.”" 

This woman and a young associate were at last 
peremptorily discharged for protesting against 
wrong, and a taboo or boycott was placed upun 
them by the united action of the contract-men so 
that they were unable to procure work. A worker 
thus shut out from the shops is said to be black- 
listed. The story of this experience, with the 
final result, is graphically told by the young 
woman, who introduces her account as follows: 


Black-listed. 


“All that my friend has told you is true. The 
shops was often cold in winter, and in the heat of 
the summer when we was crowded, it was the 
rule for the girls to have sick-headaches every 
day. In the summer the worst shop where we 
worked last was like a sweat-box; when you'd 
come out of it you'd look like a corpse. Many 
girls broke down and had to give up. 

“1 was a finisher and part of the time I kept the 
books. Finishing is harder on a girl than any 
other work in some ways. It's a great strain on 
the eyes, ‘specially when you have to work for 
your life. 1t’s paid the least of any excepting 
the basting-pulling. 

“The boss would ask a week-worker to work 
over-tiine in such a way that she couldn't refuse. 
She’d never get paid for it—'twas do it or leave. 
That boss was a hard, mean man. Sometimes 
he'd throw back work to you that was well done 
an’ say "twas no good; just to take you down, if 
he thought you was earning too much. 

“Well, he got to carryin’ on dreadful. He'd 
say what he pleased to all the girls, and I think 
all of ‘em were tryin’ to live right. At last he 
acted so bad that my friend, who is a married 
woman, sent for his wife, and she come down to 
the shop. Then my friend spoke out, and after 
she had done so, she turned to the girls and says, 
‘1 call upon you all to bear me out and tell the 
truth you know.° 

“Not one of ’em spoke a word, though they 
knew well what I knew, and had complained 
among themselves and to me about it in private. 

“Poor things! We can’t blame them too much ; 
they were afraid for their lives they'd lose their 
jobs. Not a girl dared so much as say a word, 
and me and my friend was discharged there an’ 
then. 

“Well, we started out to get work. It was hard 
to find, but at last we was took into a shop, and 
got the worst pay we'd ever had, but we was glad 
to get anything. We worked two days and a 
half, and you could see we was doing work that 
the boss thought was fine. He was every way 
satisfied. But at the end of this time he come 
into the shop wild, and run up to where me an’ 
my friend was sittin’, took the work out of our 
hands an’ flung it down. 

««sHere, you get out of this! Your work’s no 
good. You can't neither of you do good work. 
Get out!” 

“We demanded our pay and left. One of the 
men hissed us as we went out. We was black- 
listed. 

“We tried other places, and at last got intoa 
big shop run by an American, but with a Jew for 
foreman and Jew women and men workin’ there. 

“Well, we was allowed to sit down, but we 
couldn't get work. The foreman would hand it 
out to others an’ only now an’ then give us some 
bit or other. 

“The men would all get together an’ watch us, 
an’ laugh and jeer. We complained about it, but 
"twas no use. They didn't want us in that shop 
and meant to starve us out, so we left. 

“We tried other places, but could get no work. 
The contract-shops knew us by this time and were 
bent on breakin’ ns down, What we should have 
done I don't know, if some good women hadn't 
heard of us an’ come to the rescue. They took 
hold and raised money to keep us while we were 
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learnin’ a new trade—dressmaking—and now 
we've learnt it and we're doing well. Every day 
we bless God for the change."” 








As the above statements reveal a condition of 
wrong and of cruelty that demands a remedy, 
@ question or two may here be pertinently asked. 

Who is responsible for the competition that 
takes advantage of the necessities of these defence- 
less girls and women? 

Not the ‘bosses’? only, or the storekeeper. 
They cater toa demand. But back of boss and 
storekeeper is the public, eager for the cheapest 
goods, and making demands for them with utter 
indifference to the outrages involved. It is use- 
less, therefore, to cry out against the contract- 
shops. The public is responsible for the evil. 

Where is the remedy ? 

As society will not protect itself, legislation 
should step in, and by wise laws regulate the ex- 
actions of competition, and save the burdened 
and unprotected wage-earner from its cruelties. 


FLETCHER Oscoop. 
—+or—___——__ 


WILL. 


There is no chance, no destiny, no fate 
Can circumvent, can hinder or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 
Gifts count for nothing ; will alone is great. 


—Selected. 
———+or—__—__ 


For the Companion. 


TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS OF THE 
INSECT WORLD. 


III.—Trap-door Spiders. 


The animals that use trapping tools for the cap- 
ture of prey are found, with few exceptions, in the 
order of Araneide, or true spiders. All spiders 
apin webs of one vortor another, for one purpose or 
another, but only a part of them use their spinning- 
work to trap their food. These are known as Se- 
dentary Spiders; while those which stalk their 
prey in the open, or lurk for them in ambush like 
the lion, wolf and other vertebrate animals, are 
known as Wandering Spiders. 

Among the web-making species, but lying close 
to the border between the two great groups, we 
find the Trap-door Spiders, whose spinning indus- 
try has won the admiration of all observers. 

These Araneidex are widely distributed through- 
out the tropical and seml-tropical parte of the 
world. Their representatives are to be found in 
every continent. It has recently been discovered, 
especially through the admirable studies of the 
French naturalist, Eugene Simon, that their species 
are much more numeroug, and that there is a wider 
variety of habit among them, than had heretofore 
been supposed. 

In the United States we have several representa- 
tives of the tribe to which Trap-door Spiders be- 
long. Among these is the huge creature known 
popularly in the Southwest ax the “tarantula ;” but 
the typical species Is the California Trap-door 
Spider. 

Tourists In California are quite sure to have 
specimens of the trap-door neat sold to them as 
one of the curiosities of that land; and mounted 
specimens of the big tarantula 
are also offered, by the enter- 
prising boys and “fakirs” of 
the country, as the creature 
that builds the trap-door nest. 

Don't believe it! The ta- 
rantula has quite a different 
habit. It burrows in the 
ground, and does not build a 
hinged lid for ita den. 

The true maker of the trap-door nest is the anl- 
mal whose scientific name 1s Cleniza californica, 
and which, when you come to look at it closely, is 
quite different in appearance from the huge, hairy 
tarantula. It is of thie Cteniza that I am to write. 

A full-sized trap-door nest isa tubular burrow in 
the ground an Inch or three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter, which extends downward for a distance 
varying from seven or elght inches toa foot. This 
whole tubular space is lined with beautiful silk, 
almost as thick as an ordinary plece of ailk cloth. 

The mouth of the burrow fs finished at the sur- 
face with a hemispherical door about one-eighth to 
one-fourth inch thick. It Is hung by a hinge of 
thick ailk to the surface, and ts bevelled around 
the edges so that it fits into the 
mouth of the burrow like a stopper 
or cork into a bottle. 

The edges and inside of this door 
are covered with silk. The outaide 
iz plastered over with dirt, so that, 
when the door js shut, one can 
xearcely notice the difference be- 
tween the surrounding soil and the 
top of the lid. 

It ts this ingenious structure which has given the 
animal its popular name, the Trap-door Spider. 

What are the uses of this trap? It serves to pro- 
tect the inmate of the burrow from its enemles. 
These apiders, and all spiders, indeed, have many 
enemies, and the necessity to protect themselves 
haa, no doubt, had much to do in developing their 
wonderful instincts and industry. 

When the Trap-door Spider takes an outing, and 
is pursued by one of its enemies, it seeka refuge In 
ite burrow, pulls down ite lid, and hangs, back 
downward, with all its eight claws fastened upon 
the ellken lining. 

Thus it holds ite door tight againet raiding as- 
sailants. One will generally find tn the edges of 
the lid two or three Hittle punctures, which are 
marks made by the claws when the spider fs thus 
barring its gates against intruders. 

Even when the spider remains at home, It ia apt 
to be visited by hungry creatures who are ex 
tremely fond of freah spider meat. If the mouth 
of the burrow were open, these enemies would 
have no difficulty in crawling Into it and securing 








the inmate. Buta hinged door, that can be quickly 
shut on the first approach of peril, is evidently an 
admirable protection. 

The nest ts also used as a genuine trap to secure 
insects upon which the spider feeds. It has several 
methods of operating. Sometimes it sits at the 
mouth of its den with the trap-door thrown partly 
up, and its claws thrust a little over the edge. Ants, 
beetles, grasshoppers and other insects that are 
continually passing to and fro 
along the ground, when they hap- 
pen near this ambuscade, are apt 
to peep Into the opening, perhaps 
moved by curiosity, perhaps pur- 
suing their natural search for 
food. 

Such curiosity is fatal, for the 
lurking Cteniza shoots out her 
lege, grasps the victim and drags 
it inww her den. If the insects do 
not come up to the nest, but only 
pass near by, the watchful spider 
leaps out, captures them and carries them back to 
her burrow. 

Other species, again, and perhaps all species, 
have the habit of spinning a little silken carpet or 
rug just oulsile the trap-door. They then open the 
lid, fasten it back by a few threads, and stand on 
guard at the opening. Passing insects find their 
feet entangled upon the rug; and as they pause a 
moment to extricate themselves, they are pounced 
upon by the lurking spider and slain. 

In other cases the underground burrow itself 
appears to serve as a trap. I have read several 
accounts of nests that were dug into the midst of 
formicaries of ants. 

M. Simon tells of one, in North Africa, that was 
thus located within the premises of a large colony 
of the famous harvesting ant (Atta barbara) of 
Palestine and the Mediterranean. This Is the in- 
tect to which Solomon alluded when he said, “Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and 
be wise!” 

Now ants are real Paul Prys, as we saw in the 
account of the trapping-pit of the myrmeleon, or 
ant-lion. One can hardly blame the little fellows 
for looking into such a pretty, silk-lined ball and 
gallery as that wrought by the cunning Trap-door 
Spider. 

What a lovely place! How emooth thie silken 
carpet! How beautiful the tapestry of these walls! 
How fair and delicate the 
covering of these cellings! 

Thus on and on the em- 
mets wander, exploring 
the length and depth of 
this strange, beautiful un- 
derground palace, until 
they are startled by the 
grim shape that springs 
up from the inner recess, 
and repeats the old, sad tale of the schoolbook 
rhymes, “The Spider and the Fly.” 

Besides these uses, the Trap-door Spider's nest 
serves asanursery. Within it the mother weaves 
her egg-bag or cocoon, which {s simply a pretty 
silken sack containing the eggs. This is suspended 
like a hammock between the walls of the burrow. 

In due time the eggs are hatched out, and a brood 
of a hundred or more Trap-door Spiderlings oc- 
cupy the next, with their mother, until] they are old 
enough to set up housekeeping for themselves. 

No doubt they have jolly times sporting along the 
| nilken chamber, tumbling over one another, play- 
ing all sorts of spider games, and feasting to the 
full upen juices of the insect prey which the 
mother Trap-door brings home. 

Mother-love 1s much the same in the spider world 
as among other living creatures; and no one could 
be more devoted to the welfare of her young than 
the much abused and wrongly despised spider. 

There are stories, which I do not wholly credit, 
that these spiderlings are not always good-natured 
and affectionate one toward another, but quarrel as 
one sometimes sees even boys and girls quarrel. 

These quarrels are apt to end seriously. In fact, 


a big brother will eat a little brother or a little 
slater. 
But such cannibalism has never been satiafac- 
torily proved, and for one I am disposed to think 
the story a slander. 
By and by, when Nature teaches the little fellows 
that it Is time to leave the home roof and start In 
business for themselves, they may be seen, upon 
some bright spring morning, creeping from the 
open door and scattering throughout the nelghbor- 
hood. 
In a little while, if one will examine the vicinity, 
he will see miniature tubes, each not much bigger 
than a darning needle, 
penetrating the ground to 
a distance of one or two 
inches or more, every one 
a perfect miniature of the 
mother nest. 
There is nothing more 
remarkable in nature than 
the fact that these baby 
apiderlings, without any 
educaiion or experience, but acting simply from an 
impulse which is known as Inetinct, can construct 
an object so complicated and perfect as the Trap- 
door Spider's nest. 
\ Even those species that make a double door, 

that is, a hinged lid on the outside, and a valve-like 
door opening both ways on the inside of the bur- 
row, build an exact miniature of the maternal 
tube, in all ite detail, from the very moment that 
they enter upon independent life. 

It way be interesting to state briefly the manner 
in which a trap-door lid is made. In many cases, 
at least, the spider never changes the site of tts 
home, but as it grows in size enlarges the burrow 
and the door thereto, to suit its growing propor- 
tions. 

When a new door must be made, the little archi- 
tect first of all weaves a silken patch across the 
mouth of its burrow. Then it scrapes up particles 
of earth and carries them in its mandibles or lower 
jaws to the silken patch, within which it drops 
them, and apreade them equally around. 

This is next overspuu with silken threads, and 














it has been whispered abroad that, once in a while, | 
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woven in closely. Then follow another coat of 
mortar and another layer of silk, unti] the proper 
thickness has been reached. The supporting 
threads are then cut away, and the edges smoothed 
and bevelled. 

This process {a continued for several years, if 
the spider lives as long as that, as it sometimes, 
and perhaps frequently, does. 

The various layers of which the lid is composed 
may be separated by taking the 
trap-door from its hinge and 
moletening it slightly. If care- 
fully manipulated, these layers 
peel off one after another like the 
folds of an onton skin. 

The outer one ie of course the 
largest. Each succeeding layer ie 
a little emailer, until the last one 
ie reached, which is the smallest 
of all and represents the first be- 
ginning of the door of the spider- 
ling’s burrow. 

Baron Walckener found as many as thirty layers. 
This process of analysis confirms the method of 
construction as observed by several naturalists. 

One curious habit, practised by a Trap-door 
Spider of Southern Europe (Nemesia cementaria) 
| and others, bas been described by Mr. Moggridge. 
| In many nests, burrowed through beds of moss 
and lycopodium, he found that the outside of the 
lid was covered with the plant growing on the sur- 
rounding space. Thus the door was concealed, 
and 80 thoroughly disguised that only with the ut- 
most care could one distinguish it from its environ- 
ment. 

This naturalist demonstrated that the spider de- 
liberately deposits these plants upon the door of 
ite den, thus showing a remarkable degree of cun- 
ning in the practice of a habit which is known 
among naturalists as “mimicry.” 

Colored figures of these moss-covered doors are 
given by Mr. Moggridge in his book on “Harvest- 
ing Ante and Trap-door Spiders.” One who for the 
firet time looks at these disguised nests of Neme- 
ala will wonder that such ingenuity can exist In so 
| lowly a creature as a spider. 

Another example of this mimicry of natural sur- 
roundings is shown by a species of Trap-door 
Spider that builds upon the trees of South Amer. 
ica. Several years ago, while visiting the British 
Museum of Natural History at South Kensington 
London, | was shown 
specimens of these strange 
nests. 

The spiders which made 
them had abandoned 
their ancestral habit of 
burrowing in the ground, 
and fixed their homes 
and spun their silken tube 
within the chinks or tn- 
' terapaces formed by the roughly fluted outer bark 
| of certain trees. 
| The inside of the cells was lined with pure white 
‘silk, like the ground burrows of their congeners. 
| But the outside was plastered over with a conglom- 

erate of sawdust, gnawed from the surrounding 
bark, or brought up from the ground beneath. 
This 60 completely disguised the den that tt could 
searcely be distinguished from the plants on which 
it was fixed. 
| At the top of the tube was placed a trap-door of 
the style of these already described, and hung, 
| like them, upon a hinge. Among the specimens of 
various sizes shown me were some with dainty 
| little hinged lids not larger than the head of a pin. 
These were made by the baby Trap-door Spiders. 
| One can readily see how the builder of such a 
| snare operates tocapture prey. Trees are favorite 
resorts of numerous insects that constantly alight 
upon them, and run along trunk and branches. At 
| the door of its well-disguised den lurks this tree- 
, loving Trap-door Spider. No reasonable insect 
would imagine that the den was anything but a 
, part of the tree. Why, therefore, should they 
avold it? 

Thus, as they pass to and fro, suddenly and mys- 
| teriously a bit of bark springs back, a living crea- 
lture rushes forth, and the unwary traveller is 
spapped up and dragged into the diamal den to 
satisfy the maw of a hungry, ambuscading epider. 


H.C. McCoox. 


' 
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For the Companion. 


HELPING THE MAIDS. 


During the War of the Revolution, while the 
American and British armies were contending in 
Pennaylvania, General Washington was in the 
neighborhood of Marletta, Lancaster County. 
| General Lee, with two or three aides.de-camp, 
rode in advance, and stopping at a wayside Inn, 
informed the landlord that General Washington 
and his staff officers would quarter at his house 
for the night. 

This news, of course, caused great confusion 
among the inmates of the establishment. They 
wanted to do honor to the beloved commander, and 
bustled about to have all things in readiness upon 
his arrival. 

“Here, you,” said the genius who presided in 
the kitchen to General Lee, ignorant of his rank 
in the army, “just go out to that woodpile and 
split an armful for me. I must hurry up this fre, 
or] cannot get a good supper for General Wash- 
ington.” 

The officer, enjoying the joke, obediently took 
up the axe, and soon the chips were flying in all 
directions. He was busily working away, when 
Washington and his staff rode up to the tavern. 

“Why, General Lee,” sald the Commander-in- 
chief, “‘what in the world are you doing?” 

“Oh,” replied Lee, lifting his head, “I am help- 
ing the maids tn the kitchen. General Washington 
and his officers are coming here for supper to- 
night.” 

Both generals burst Into a hearty laugh, in which 
their companions joined; and even the landlady, 
who had set the general at work, enjoyed the joke 
after whe had recovered somewhat from her morti- 
fication. 
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a dag t i 1 tiny woollen shoes—the 
: it lana, close by Westport, a station on | round, white cap, and 
in the drapery of the curtains, until in the tomb County, Indien dianapolt, St- Vrouis and Chieago | Danish baby that Hes alone under the shade-trees 
above the last of the Foscari, the dead ruler lies | Rajiroad, and about ten miles south of the thriving | of Jersey City. 
isi ve i f{ Greensburg. Ne es 
| surrounded by exquisitely carved draperies, but | ely ot emai thts period the centre of population or 
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USEFUL PARTS OF PLANTS. 
d for each of 





Name plants that are valued or culti 
the following parts: 





1. Root. 2. Trunk. 3. Bark. 
4, Sap. 5. Buds. 6. Leav 
7, Seeds. 8. Coma, or hairy seed-covering. 


What root is a deadly poison, and yet is a common 
article of diet? 


For the Companion. 


MARGIE. 


That lovely brook, [see it 

Still flashing in the sun ; 

‘And she and Tare children 

Once more tn Idlington ; 

and Margie on the bank there, 

Tsee as she look, 

‘Those summer days when she played with me, 
On the borders of the brook. 


What wonderful ships and shallops 
I made for Margie then, 

With leaves and grass for cargoes, 
And sticks and straws for men 
‘And what brave names we gave them— 
“Orlando,” “Geot a-Greeu,’ sa 

“Sir Galahad,” “King Pellemore, 

“The Cid” and “Sir Cauline !” 


We cared not much for traffic, 

Yet our captains and our mates 
Brought often the honeys of Hybla, 
And Tunis figs and dates ; 

But when love called, or honor, 

We sent our vessels out 

In ald of all who veeded them, 
‘With many a cheer and shout. 


We wrote to Robinson Crusoe, 

That we hoped, now Friday was gone, 

He would come straight over and see Us, 

With all bis goat-akins on ; 

And bring the poll-parrot with bim, 

So when they stepped on shore. 

We should know them both and take them home, 
Never to wander more. 





‘As the seasons changed, so we did ;— 
fo spring we dreamed of fame 

And in summer of antumn’s riches ; 
And when October came, 

We stripped the yellow gold-trees 
And sent our ill-got gain 

in caravels to Andaluce, 

Across the Spanish Matu. 








That lovely brook,—I know not 

Just where ft comes from now,— 

Rut in those days it wandered— 

As Margie could avow— 

Right out from far Cipango, 

And merrily ran on 

TUN tt came to the fairy felds this side 
The valley of Avalon. 


It heard In Sherwood Forest 
Brave Robin's bugle-calls ; 

And carried off the music’ 

‘To dash It on the walls 

Of the city of Manoa ; 

And could be seen afar, 

Iu clearest air from Samarcand, 
And near to Candahar. 


Sometimes I see the windings 

Of that brook, as in a dream, 

‘While it flows away to the sunset ; 
And here and there the stream 

Is touched with a light so tender 
‘That {t seems to my loving eyes, 
The course of a beautiful human lite 
Ending in Paradise. 


And plans and schemes are the vessels, 
‘And hope fs the wind that blows, 

‘And all good alms are the harbor: 

‘And timo Ia the tide that flows 
‘And then again all changes, 
‘And [see ourselves once more— 
Dear Margie and a little boy 
Playing along the shore. 











Henry Anzs Boop. 


Or 





For the Companion. 


THEN AND NOW. 


A singular picture of the manners of our fore- 
fathers is given in a letter from Lord Peter- 
horough, who visited Pennsylvania in company | 
with William Penn, then its owner and sole ruler. 

“All the laws for the Province," says the 
English nobleman, “are contained in a small 
volume, and are so good that they have required 
no alteration since Penn first made them. There 
are no lawyers in the Province. There are four 
judges. Each case is stated to them fully by the 
parties concerned, and after the facts are clearly 
laid down on both sides, the judges draw lots as 
to which of them shall docide it. There is no 
appeal from this decision.” 

It is difficult for young people of the present 
day to understand the high simplicity and sin- 
cerity of life which prevailed among the early 
colonists in the Middle States. 

“When a young man and woman loved each 
other and wished to marry,”’ writes an old chroni- 
cler, “the men of the settlement gave a day's 
labor to help raise a log-cabin. The young hus- 
band hewed a table and chairs out of logs. One 
or two iron pots and pans completed the outfit for 
married life.” 

‘The children and grandchildren of such mar- 
riages have filled the foremost places in American 
history, such vigor and purity was there in the 
God-fearing lives of these people. 

In the wilderness the lonely settler felt that 
God and the devil were always real and near to 
him. The great facts of his life—love, marriage 
and religion—were not wrapped or hidden in 
forms and ceremonies for him. 

‘They are just as real and awful in their mean- 
ing now. But there is danger that the attention 
of young people will be so fastened upon things | 
external as to overlook the truths underlying | 
them. 

A great sculptor, to commemorate the virtues 
of a doge of Venice, represented him lying dead , 
upon his couch, while two angels thrust aside its 
curtains to reach him, in order to bear him to | 
heaven. 

The design was copied for succeeding doges, 
but each sculptor tried to surpass his predecessors 





The sculptor failed to provide any means for 
the doge to rise to heaven! 

Curtains are useful and beautiful things, but 
we must not let them cause us to forget or banish 


the angels. 
——_+er—___ 


BANCROFT AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 


We think of the late Mr. Bancroft as an histo- 
rian, a Cabinet minister and a diplomatist, but he 
was first known to his countrymen asa brilliantly 
successful schoolmaster. He came home from 
Germany in 1822 deeply impressed with the excel- 
lence of the German systems of education, and 
soon after, in conjunction with a friend older than 
himself, Professor J. G. Cogswell, established a 
boarding.school at Northampton on the German 
plan, with American improvements. 

It wasn novel, bold and wise enterprise. There 
was a farm belonging to the school, on which the 
elder boys performed some labor, and to every 
four pupile was assigned a piece of land to be 
cultivated wholly by themselves. There was a 
gymnasium also, and a good swimming-place in 
the Connecticut, and the boys were allowed to 
pulld for themselves a village, which they called 
Cronyville, where each of them built a shanty 
with achimney and fireplace, where he could roast 
potatoes and apples, and invite hie neighbors to a 
winter-evening feast. 

The boys enjoyed long rambles in the adjacent 
country, aecompanied by one of the teachers ae 
guide, philosopher and friend, and every summer 
She o both of the principals went with the whole 
school on a pedestrian tour, extending their jour- 
ney sometimes far up into Vermont or New Hamp- 
shire, or into the mountain region of Western 
Massachusetts. 

‘At the same time the teaching was rational and 
thorough, much on the German ‘plan, though with. 
out prizes, and with scarcely anything that could 
be called punishment. 

‘The school became Immediately popular. A 
German prince, the Duke of Saxe-Welmar, who 
visited it in 1825, two years after it was opened, 
found seventy-four boys there, and the principals 
had so many applications for admission that they 
were about to add a fourth building to the three 
already existing. 

‘One of the pupils at that time was John Lothrop 
Motley, then an active, eager and pretty little boy 
of eleven, afterward 60 famousasan historian and 
diplomatist. The first letter he wrote home to his 
mother gives us a lively idea of the scene: 


“DEAR MOTHER: I intend to have now the 

Jeasure of writing you a few lines. I do not 
Enow when I have enjoyed myself 60 much as 1 
did yesterday (eatuceay)- In the morning the 

ardens were distributed, and I worked in it an 

our before school, and in the afternoon we worked 
a good while in them. 

After that we went to ride in a nutshell, other: 
wise a monater of acarryall with five seats in it; 
each seat holds five, 80 we had twenty-five in It, 
and another carryall behind us as full as it could 
hold. After we came back we went into water, 
and it refreshed us very much. 


wish you would send me up some nankeen | 


pantaloons, as my woolenet ones are so tight that 
they are uncomfortable, and besides that, woolenet 
is too thick. 

“T should like to have you send me up my French 
dictionary. “Iam reading Hume's History of Eng. 
land, which Mr. Cogawell lent me, and think It 
very interesting. I wish you would write as soon 
as you possibly can. 

‘| have commenced Spanish, which I like very 
much. I think this is a beautiful place. From my 
bed I’can see a branch of the Green Mountains; 
Mount Tom and Holyoke, too. I should Ike very 
much to go up them. Give my love to all at home, 
and believe me your affectionate son, 

“J. L. MOTLEY.” 

It is to be regretted that this excellent school did 
not finally prosper. ‘The number of scholars rose 
toa hundred and twenty-seven, but as neither of 
the principals was a practical min of business, the 
terms were fixed too low, and they lost heavily by 
bad debts in distant States. 

‘They struggled along for seven years, and then 
Mr. Bancroft withdrew. Two years ‘after his 
partner abandoned the enterprise, after havin 

Jost twenty thousand dollars. Yt was just, the kind 
of school which the country wanted, and which it 
wante to.day. 





THE “COURSE OF EMPIRE.” 


When Berkeley wrote, In his poem “On the Pros- 
pect of Planting the Arts and Learning in Amer. 
ica,” “Westward the Course of Empire takes its 
Way,” the settlement of America had little more 
than begun. The expression was perfectly truc at 
that time, and it remains true still. The centre of 
population and of political influence in the United 
States continues to move westward, just as for 
hundreds of years the centre of civilization and 
power has, with a few fluctuations and apparent 
backward waves, moved westward in Europe. 


Just where the centre of Population of the 
American colonies was when Berkeley wrote we 
do not know. Probably it was not far from the 
spot where the first census of the United States, in 
1190, found it—just north of the thirty-ninth par- 
allel of latitude on the enstern shore of the Chesa- 

ake Bay, opposite the city of Baltimore in 

Maryland. 

Slice then, by the ald of the enumerations made 
every ten years, it has been possible to follow the 
centie of ‘population of the United States on its 
steady westward march. 

In the firat ten years, from 1790 to 1900, it moved 
just forty-one miles, to'a point eighteen miles west 
of Baltimore, still In Maryland. In the next ten 
years (1810), it €dvanced ouly thirty-six miles west- 
ward—the smallest advance: in any ten-year pe- 

—and was found in Virginia, just west 
Potomac River. a ‘ most ot the 

Ten years more (182%) and it had moved fifty 
miles; ten years more (1830) it was thirty-nine 
miles farther west; in 1840, It jumped fifty-fve 
pee cand ie 1880, though u had gone another 

y-tive miles, was sti In what w: 
State of Virginia. wae then the 

Not until 1860, the immense development of the 
West and the annexation and settlement of Call- 
fornia having given it a long jump of eighty-one 
miles nite: decade: dla! ane centre of population 

ir the § Le oF jo. It was now twe ei! 
ae of Chilicothe, in that State. oat eee 

e year found It atill in Ohio, forty. 
miles northeast of Cincinnati; but in the sueceen, 
Ing ten years it crossed the Ohio River into the ex. 
treme northernmost point of Kentucky. 

A bulletin of the census of 1890 shows that it has 
now marched forty-eight miles still further west. 
van god bean iitereatie eo cidence is now 

It into the State from which the President 
United States now hails—Indiana. on ee 
Ivis located ou the Muscatatuck River In Decatur 

















| 


In 1790 it was in north latitude thirty. 
southward. tixtecn and one-tenth minutes; ite 
now in fatitude thirty-nine degrees eleven minutes 

a fifty-six seconds. . 
ant aeyine development of the Pacific States, and 
the probable future establishment of large popu. 
Jations on lands to be made cultivable by irrigation 
ia'the arid regions of the West, the centre of 
population is likely to make, before It stops at last, 
Bilt farther weetward strides. 

It has still to go seventeen whole degrees of 
longitude before Jt reaches the centre of the area 
of the United States—excluding Alaska. This 

ographical centre of the country is in Northern 

‘ansas, almost on the very line of latitude—thirty- 
nine north—which the centre of population has 60 
persiatently followed. 





—_—er 
For the Companion. 


MISERRIMUS. 


‘This is the sole inscription on the stone which covers 
the remains of Rev. Thomas Morris, in the north walk 
of the clotsters at Worcester Cathedral. He was a 
Minor Canon of Worcester who refused to take the 
‘oath of allegiance to William IlI., and was conse- 
quently reduced to great poverty. He died at the age 
of eighty-elght, and at his request this single word was 
placed upon his tombstone. 


“Most wretched one?” No, not to him belon; 
‘Misery's preéminence in this sad world’s sight 
‘Who auffereth for conscience and the right, 

‘As he deems right. To him the scourging thongs 

Of adverse fortune and the countless wrongs 
His fellows cast upon him are too light 
AMictions to endure forever. Spite 

Has never hushed one note of heavenly songs. 


But he that gains the plaudits of the crowd. 
‘For deeds unworthy, hears men name his sins 
‘As virtues, and thereof wax emulous,— 
He only that such shameful honor WwiNby 
t this juring priest), should c1 
ws pen titecrrimua!’ Miserrimus ! 


Past hope, 
Oscar Fay ADAMS. 














——_+e__—_ 


HE DID HIS SHARE. 


It was in India. Dinner was juet finished in the 
mess-room, and several English officers were sit- 
ting about the table. Their bronzed faces had the 
set but not unkindly look common among military 
men. The conversation, at best, had not been 
animated, and just now there was a lull, as the 
night was too hot for small talk. The Major of the 
regiment, a clean-cut man of fifty-five, turned to- 
ward his next neighbor at the table, a young sub- 
altern, who was leaning back in his chair with his 
hands clasped behind his head, staring through the 
cigar smoke at the ceiling. 


The Major was slowly looking the man over, 
from his handsome face down, when, with sudden 
alertness, and in a quiet, steady voice, he said: + 

“Don't move, please, Mr. Carruthers. I want to 
try an experiment with you. Don't move a mus- 
cle.” 

“All right, Major,” replied the subaltern, with. 
out even turning his eyes. ‘Hadn't the least idea 
of moving, I assure you. What's the game?” 

By this time all the others were listening ina 
lazily expectant way. 

“Do you think,” continued the Major, and his 
voice trembled just a little, “Do you think you can 
keep absolutely still for, say, two minutes—to save 
your life’ 

“Are you joking?” 

“On the contrary, move a muscle and you are a 
dead man. Can you stand the strali 

The subaltern barely whispered, “Yes,” and his 
face paled slightly. 

“Burke,” satd the Major, addressing an officer 
across the table, “pour some of that milk into a 
saucer, and set it on the floor here just back of me. 
Gently, man! Quiet!”* 

Not & word was spoken aa the ofticer quietly 
filled the saucer, walked with it carefully around 
the table, and set it down where the Major had 
indicated’on the floor. 

Like a marble statue sat the youn, 
his white linen clothes, while ‘a cobra di capello, 
which had been crawling up the leg of his trous: 
era, slowly raised its head, then turned, descended 
to the floor, and glided towards the milk. 

Suddenly the silence waa broken by the report 
of the Major's revolver, and the snake lay dead on 
the floor. 

“Thank you, Major,” sald the subaltern, as the 
two men shook bands warmly. “You havé saved 
my fe.” 

‘You're welcome, my boy,” replied the senior. 
“But you did yourshare" > 











subaltern in 





TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A group of emigrants was gathered in the long, 
dreary passage which opens on the bay at the 
Jersey City Station, and as the passengers waiting 
for the midnight train strayed that way they ob- 
served a stolid, pathetic look on exch face, that 
told of some greater sorrow than the loneliness of 
a strange land. There were the aged grandmother, 
the father and mother, and a family of half.grown 
children—little men and women—who moved and 
talked and looked like their elders. But they 
were all silent now, and sat motionless on the hard 
benches on which their rude luggage was piled. 


Between the father and mother wasa rough bed, 
extemporized from shawls and comforters and 
coarse cloth coat, and on that bed the youngest of 
the family was sleeping; but there was that in the 
aspect of the group that denoted such a deep 


sorrow that one of the passenge: 
asked: Pi gers approached an 


“isthe chitd slek?” 

¢ Danish people shook their heads—it 

unknown tongue to them. But one of the boy, 

who had picked up a few of the necessary English 

words from inls fellow-travellers on the dteamehlp 

is country, answered, 

Lee le or histone 'y, red, without moving 

si reshsnlecpa. 
n hour later an official stopped and look 
the group. Then he gummed down wth ino ungentle 
1, cover! om what i 
medal ¢ believed to be the 


“Why,” he exclaimed, starting back, “this child 


“Yesh,” said the boy wh ¥ 
ahead y who could speak English, 
nd these people had sat by their di 
nearly elght long hours, racked with anxiety ae oy 
what they should do, distracted with grief, yet 
unable to express a word of their trouble to the 
many eympathlzing hearts that were within reach 
They ieft the little yellow-hatred girl bab 
signed toa foreign grave, and wenton theis wars 
but though they shed no'tears, there was that 1 
their blue eyes that told of a deep wound, and 























doubtless in their new home they will misa 
quaint lite digure in its blue woollen dress sng 





‘The seminary where Mrs. Langham’s daughter 
was a pupil one night gave a reception, at which 
that lady was unable to be present. Her husband, 
however, was there, and solemnly promised before 
he left home to bring back information regarding 
the prettiest dresses worn by the girls. 


“Now,” sald Mrs. Langham, when he returned, 
having left the daughter to spend the night with 
a schoolmate, “what was the handsomest dreas 
there? Did ‘Edith look as well as any of the 

rie? 

Boh yes, yes; better than most,” said Mr. Lang- 
ham briskly. 

“What did Jenny Sears wear?” 

«Well, I should think Jenny had ona green sack, 
or something, and a kind of a blue cape over her 
shoulders.” 

“A cape and a sack, and at a reception! My 
dear, do think again!” 

“Oh, I'm quite sure of it! _T noticed her particu. 
larly. And then there was Belle Smith. She had 
alight blue dress, if I remember rightly, trimmed 
with purple.” 

Mrs. Langham regarded her husband in some 
scorn. Then she deliberately seta trap for him. 

“My, dear,” said she, gently, “what did Edith 
wear?” 

“Oh, Edith? That black and white check, to be 
sure, that she wears to school.” 

“That proves it,” said she. “After this I shall 
know exactly how much to depend on your know- 
ledge of dress. Edith wore a new wliite muslin. 
Never mind, dear! Go to sleep. We can’t all be 
clever in every direction!” 





WHAT HE GAINED. 


Faire given to raise money for charitable ob. 
jects have long been recognized as among the 
quickest means known for emptying pocket-books 
and loading unwary purchasers with all sorts of 
things for which they have no use; and the prices 
demanded for the articles are said to be usually 
quite out of proportion to their value. A recent 
German paper gives an account of a man who 
strayed into a “Charity Razaar,” and had a trying 
experience. 

He had made several quite unsatisfactory pur. 
chases, not knowing how to refuse the demands of 
the pretty saleswomen, and at last, to prove that 
he could make one sensible investment, he bought 
a emall match-box, and carried it off in wiumph 


and haste. 
it after he had left the booth, he dis. 





Examinin; 
covered that there was no place on which ‘to light, 
the matches. 

So, with the air of one determined not to be 
cheated, he marched back to the young lady of 
whom he had bought the box. 

“There is a mistake here,” he said. “You sold 
me thie pocket matel and there is no place on 
it to scratch the matches. 

“My dear sir,” sald the young lady, “you are 
quite right; 1 made a mistake, That ts titended 

or a jewel-box, and costs Afty cents more, if you 
jease.”” 

PvAnd what did you do?” asked a friend, to 

whom he related his tale of woe. 

“If you've ever been toa fair,” replied the other, 
in an aggrieved tone, “you know very well what 1 
did. I'paid the fifty cents, of course!” 








——+0r 





NOT A CRIME. 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press relates an anecdote 
at the expense of a clergyman whom we will call 
Doctor Brown. Ieis pastor of one of the churches 
of that city. He is noted for his good works as 
well as for his good preaching, and is always 
ready to take a hand in the enforcement of the 
lawe against vice. One day he appeared at the 
office of the city attorney, leading by the band a 
boy of about twelve years. 

“Mr. Murray," said Doctor Brown, “I want you 
to have So.and.so, who keeps a saloon down In 
Fourth Street, arrested. He gave this boy 


drink.” 
“Well! 





Ahem!” was the first characteristic 


| utterance of the attorney, as he brushed his hand 
j over his head and face. 


“What time were you in 
that saloon, my lad?” he inquired, turning to the 
oy 

“Just come out a minute ago,” replied the 
urehin, modestly. 

“dum! Yes, yes! Mow did you come to go In?” 

“Don’ know. Just happened to.” 

ave you a drink, did he?” 
“Yer.” 

And the boy wiped his face with an upward 
stroke of the palm of his hand, while Doctor 
Brown looked on with an expression of satisfac: 
tion, Mr. Murray scratehed his head a moment, 
and proceeded : 

em! Well, what did they give you to drink? 
lass of water,” answered the boy. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that?” exclaimed the 
minleter, turning very red in the face. 

“You didn’t ask mé, air,” sald the boy. 











—_— —o— — 


GRANDMOTHER'S PANTRY. 


A correspondent of The Companion, who evi- 
dently has a “sweet tooth,” waxes cloquent over 
the gooulles made by our grandmothers, who, as he 
truly saya, had few cook-books, but knew how to 
cook. He writes feelingly and well, but if he Isa 
married man itis perhaps fortunate for him that 
his letter is printed anonymously. : 


It is long since some of us have seen any of the 
crullers of which we were so fond when grand- 
mother made them. 

She used to make, also, a toothsome little sced- 
cake, fragrant with caraway and anise seeds, with 
sugar on top, the ke of which we have not seen 
since we used to slip into her pantry, and help 
ourselves out of the old blue stone jar in whicl 
they were always kept. 

here was another and larger stone jar on the 
game shelf, in which she kept those big, puffy, 
twisted and braided doughnuts that neither looked 
nor tasted like the degenerate doughnuts of the 
present day. 

Sometimes we chose a cooky instead, a cooky ‘a8 
wae a cooky;” not a thin, wafer-like, dry cooky, 
like the cookies of this generation, but a full inch 
thick and almost as large as a saucer—a cooky to 
delight the heart and still more the stomach of & 
hungry boy. 

You remember, too, the big brown turnover 
with your initial on it.’ In these days of elaborate 
and unwholesome dishes you have never tasted 
anything better than that turnover. 

ou found many things in your grandmother's 
pantry that you never find anywhere now. And 
perhaps, with the exception of your own mother, 
you have never found any one ao kind and patient 
and genefous as grandmother herself was. 
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For the Companion. 


“DREENS FOR DINNER." 


Into the nooks and corners 


Of the flelds on the dear 


old farm, 
‘Tommy goes with his jack. 
knife 
And a big tin pall on his 
arm; 
Cutting the crlep wild let. 
tuce, 
Wisely and well he 
gleans; 
Now we shall have for 
dinner 


A eavory dish of greens. 


Ilere comes a gingham 
bonnet, 
And a toddler deep 
within; 
A big dull knife she car. 
ries, 
And a little bright pail 
of tin; 
In it are Jobnny-jump. 
ups, 
And wind-flowere airy 
and light, 
With weeds and grass in 


bunches, 
And blossoms yellow 
and white. 
“Dear little girl!” cries 
auntie, 
“She's brought a pretty 
bouquet. 
Here 18 a vase for the 
posites, 
And here are kisses for 
par” 
“It aint a botay,” pleads 
Baby, 


As she lifts the queer 
little etuff, 
“Iv'sdreens for oo’ dinner, 
auntie, 
"Tause Tommy, he didn’t 
dot ‘nough.”” 


— +e 


For the Companion. 


SEVEN LITTLE TRUANTS. 


Robbio was down by 
the willow-tree fishing for 
minnows. 

Tt seemed to him a 
shame to be in school 
when the robins were 
singing, and the old apple- 
trees in the orchard were 
covered with beautiful, 
white blossoms. 

He asked a robin if it 
would not be a good plan 
to go fishing. “Chee, 
cheo!’” sang the robin. 

“That means ‘yes, 
yes,’”” said Robbie; so he 
hid his bag under a bush, 
and promised himself a 
good time. 

By and by he heard a 
short, cropping noise close 
behind him, and turning 
he beheld a sight which 
caused him to say “Oh, 
iy!” ina very dismayed 
tone. 

There were grandpa's 
six Alderney calves stand- 
ing at a respectful dis- 
tance from him, and say- 
ing as plainly as calves 
can say, “We're playing 
truant too, Robbie. Isn't 
it fun >" 

“To think I forgot to 
put up the bars!" cried 
Robbie. 

Then he made a dash 
and the calves made a 
spring, all at once. But 


the bossies had each four long legs, and Robbie 


only two short ones. 


“I guess those calves have come to stay !"" be 
sighed, after he had chased them for half an 


hour, 


Not a calf would go near the bars. Clearly 
thoy thought grandpa’s orchard as nice a place as 


he did. 


But help came to him at last in the form of his | 


dog, Shop. 


“Dear Shep!"’ he cried, heartily. ‘Good dog- | began to search his pocket fora penny. Finding 
Help me drive these calves home!” amn 

Shep understood, and started after the calves ‘Uncle Ned has got a penny with a hen on it! 
with such firmness and method that every bossie 
went baa-baaing over the rails in considerably 


sie! 


less than five minutes. 
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“Splendid fellow!" 
up the bars. 

“Ah, but a very naughty boy!” said a familiar 
voice from the wagon-house. “You've had a fine 
holiday with the calves, my laddie, and now you 
must go to school." 

“Oh, Uncle Ned!" cried Robbie, hanging his 
head, while Shep’s tail drooped in sympathy. 

But there was no help for it, as Robbie very 
well knew. Uncle Ned popped him into the 
spring-wagon without another word, and started 
directly for school. 

“Who told you I was there, Uncle Ned ?” he 
{ aaked, very soberly. 





declared Robbie, ashe put| “Baa-bans and how-wows!" replied Uncle 
Nod, with a twinkle in his eyes, 

“Oh!” said Robbie. 

That entrance into the busy school-room at | 
half-past ten, and the ache in his poor, tired little 
legs cured Robbie of truuncy. ‘The bossies never 
had such a good chance again. 


Linutan L. Prices. 
——+o—__- 













“Ip anybody wants some of this jelly let them 
speak now, or forever after be at peace,” is what 
a little girl said after she had been to a wedding 
for the first time. 








ver a sea of buffalo ‘grass 
; “prairie schooner” came a 
i With a gallant company “s 
/ 


Hunting for a claim. 





a 


Ih Harry, Dick.and Mame: ~ 

Nelping Pa and Ma hold down (i 

The long soughl, homeslead claim. 
PSPs ——-—py- an 


NJ athering caclis 


Setting traps for 







Harnessing the team, 
Helping Pa' haul water cleap 
Feom the distanl stream. 













ame, 


Do you think wilhout their help A ie a 


a 

é . arenes! fun of all 
claim? For Harry, Dick and Mame, 
= Is helping Pa’ and Ma’ lo build, 


A sod house on the claim. 





Pa could ‘hold the 










a> 


Pillow hing ‘up the Rrainereed: Paes: 15 
ae narrow bands, ‘: Sg 


Piling 


aes 











them upon the wall =. 
With eager loving hands. 


ees 
y Uy (Ki 
sae 


so fine! 
Though a marble frame, 


me 3 this lithle brown earth nest 
snes “~~ On the homestead claim 














For the Companion. quite hard. His eyes grew round, and he said to| 2 
his mother, excitedly, “Ma, there's something in- oo 
LITTLE BROWN BIRD. | side of me goes rub-a-dub-dub, rab-a-dab-dub.”” AB 
a tree, — 
serene gy mele oy in wa ae reece tie 
Five eggs, five cggs, all lying so close. | said, “Whore is the ‘hang up;* T want it. 
Five eggs, five eggs, but nobody knows!” “What do you mean ?” we inquired, puzzled to RE 


understand her. 
“I want the ‘hang up" to swing in,” said she. | 





———+o-—___ 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1, 


RIDDLE. 


DONPprrr nods 





not find, or graap, 


or se 
That which you name 
when you name me. 


Divide me now in three 


and four, 

You'll find’ them both 
within your door, 

Nor need to seek through 
endless space 

When two words give you 
time and place. 

a8. 
2. 


ZIGZAGR. 
W 


mem nent. 
a6 Ale ween 


Bosecerres 


eeR eRe. 


Ss 


Across. 
1. A certain insect, re. 

markable for the light 

whleh It emits at night. 

2. Hashed over again 

3. Of enormous size. 

4. One of an austere or. 
der of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 

5. To amaze. 

6. An artificial channel 
for conveying water front 
one place to another. 

7. Disposed to unite in 
families or tribes. 

8. An appendix. 

9. A pastoral poem. 

10. Commoners. 
Zigzage. 

1 to 10, One of the 
Church's festival days, 11 
to 20 the same. 

CYRit, DEANE. 


3. 
WORD ADDITIONS. 


1. Add a feminine nick- 
name to aenare, and make 
the loadatone. 

2. Add the entire sum 
to indebted to, and make 
permitted. 

3. Add a metal vessel 
for Nquor to a feminine 
name, and make a do. 
minton of North America. 

4. Add to excito to a do. 
meetic fowl, and make 
pagan. 

5. Add to bury, to to en 
twine, and make to inter. 
mix. 

6. Add an animal, to to 
embark in, and make one 
who concedes. 

7. Add a long, slender 
stem ofa plant to a Ilmb, 
and make part of a vine. 

8 Add amooth to a 
hyn, and make a service 
of the Episcopal Church. 

9. Add a name for the 
moon, to to apread uew 
hay, and make formed like 
a half-moon. 

10. Add a smaller quan. 
tity to existence, and make 


abater. 

IL. Add a malicious de. 
mon, to to wander, and 
make to better. 

The primal letters of the 
first words, connected, 
will spell the name of an 
Italian political writer, 
who was born on May 3, 
1469. ‘The primal letters 
of the second words will 
spell the name of a distin 
gulshed author, who died 
on May 2%, 1843. 

F. 8. F. 





4. 
CHARADE. 


When glowin 
around are flying, 
My first’ among them 
intly be reckoned ; 
And you as readily, by 


trying, 
Will find a girl's name 
for wy second ; 
My thole—of her my only 
care Is 
To sing that she was 
blest of fairies. 
J.P. 


aparks 


Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 


a SoD 
UBE 
Now 


ZORA A eet 
poumEm zone 
a 


RV ED 


& 


Centrals—Livingatone. 
3. Aaron; Sadducees; Canaan; Elijah; Naboth: 


| Lrrtnx Nellie climbed into Uncle Ned's lap, and} Then we understood that she wanted the ham-' ghibboleth; Teracl; Orpalis Nehushtan~Ancen 


sion. 
4. May (m-ay). 


mock. 
LittLe Harry went out to see the old hen and 
little chicks. The mother hen resented his inter- 





a silver quarter, she called out: ‘Oh, mamma! 


Dann had never noticed the beating of his 
heart until one day when he had been running 


when he ran into the house exclaiming, “Mamma, 
maiina, the old hen turned up her clothes at me.” 





(noted). 


(rr 


5. Listeners never hear good of themselves, 
Many a true word Is spoken in jest. ‘The proof of 
jim in defence of her brood, | the pudding is in the eating. 

Se cain betes a 6. He-at (heat); dog-ma (dogma); can.did (can. 
did) ; o-live (olive); me-a-sure (measure); not-Ed 
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jure and clean. Tt covers double 


c Stes NON 

LEARN TO PLAY THE MOUTH-ORGAN. | water will run from it 
Ghart and efreular free, Willteach | the surface of any ot! paint, and wiil last four or five 
Chart and cree ctune in ten min | ¢émes longer. Equally usctut for any Iron work. Send for 


‘Send’2cent stamp for Cata- | cireulars DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
— Send vesieal  Inetruments. | 
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role, Mich: 
Heo Penmanship, 
a GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


For the Companion eres geri nat ete 68, BRE | rane puemeesg cue, Rune 
“RIZ BREAD.” ~ SOUVENIR SPOONS. econ Cc O Cc O 


andes Bryant & STRATTON, 467 Main St., Buffalo, 
Largest collection in the World. 
“Well, I don’t care if them other girls are going Seeaet Ginstrated. Price-| i 
BER E MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


to write about ‘Thought,” and ‘The Marble Stan’ | H. JOHNSTON & CO., 17 WN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Pitchers, Milk Pans, Spittoons, Slop | Atrractive and 
m=A + 
jars, Mats, etc. Guaranteed, Light, RoneArsenipale 
Alurable. Plain and Deeorated. Enormous assort- 
ment of 















































mp Collectors should read the story of 
*Zthmp Man” in the May 7th number of t 
50 cents, DOs 


































Waitin’? ’n’ ‘Genius’ and all them other things. COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie. Y 


” offers bol es the best 

| Mebbe my M'randy can’t say much that's edifyity | ote nal adatages "e est 
subj it’s my opinion she could i fowest cost, Business houses 

‘on them subjects, tho’ it’s my opinion Ruppiled: with competent as- 


















she tried. gag cau sent Desai riz bread, | A ULW i aarese as above for liustrated eatalogte. 
and she’s goin’ to tell them how to do —" Miller Bros = 
; 5 gh es - . + styles, 
Mvith chs expression of faith in “Sandy's” | asa PASMPRETEDS cTEEL PENS | Sheu are ak your deater tori | } goods sent to any part of the U-S. A very large 
powers, Mrs. McGillicuddy gave an emphatic twist facia E Teaches i stu;| 9 fine or samples set for Betsy postage. Papers 
+ V ving s e suds. s / are Ame dents a ade thout gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold Papers, 5c. 
Ipahe garment she was wringing out of the SUN" | wag yo pear apres at a arpeamericas agua teady an | J tone oll eee Geen 
‘The subject first under discussion was of 00 | Boeketcutiery. Miller B 7 Go., Meriden, Conn SCHOOL OF neralttoad service. | ( Torders,, all widths to mately, In proportion. 









Send_ for, dence Wall Paper House, 


small importance in the village, for it related to PET PRINTER us10 RubterTet- send for | ) The 
the graduating exercises at the village High Bors older, Pad & Ink,all TELEGRAPHY 3 ea PAPE 






Ie, Or ovr IMPROVED. Street, 


{ School. SELF INKING STAMP, 4 oe Pr ene 
With but one exception, the boys and girls in | PEN & PENCIL ons neon 10g, or name, town and Corns Positively Qured, Providence, 
: sould very | seateon, Stamp Go, Dis New Maven, Conn. — a Se | 
Hig cious ends ESS snes eae ‘i se aed *RAYS HARBO! Washington, is attracting the Daisy Corn Cure, 15 centsa box. 
snd aks 8 good show in the daoly pete) Bl paticntion of Eastern eter as | Other remedies fail; this does not. 








. because it has the ofly ocean harbor in the State, as- ‘ a 
Tone Uh ae ladies began to write on “Twi | sured of raliroad facilities, ts, the centre of country Sold by Druggists, or sent post-paid 
| ‘One of the young i rich in agriculture, tinber and coat: For full informs | | sewoeeipt of price. Star Bunion 

Cure, 25 cents. 


ess, Grays Harbor Co. Grays Harbo 
JOHNSTON CHEMICAL 00., 
rd Street, N.Y. 





| light Thoughts;” another chose as her subject 
“pestiny;” another wrote at the head of the first 
| page “Every Cloud has Its Silver Lining.” | 


tion, adi 
















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


‘The popular favorite for dressing the 
hair restoring color when gray, and 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
Eealp, stops the hair falling, and 1s 
Sure fo please. Suc. & $1 at Druggists. 








145 E, 





‘Of course each one soon learned what subjects ; 
had been chosen by the other members of the class, - é 
‘and loud were the complaints when it was known S atet B 1 c Cc | es Bovey 25 in; SAPRTY wlth Drakeand Nad Guards, $18. 
what Miranda McGillicuddy proposed to write HOYS' and GIRLS’ 26 in, adjustable Se sarees, ST 8 


about, It was agreed that the class would go down | GENTS! and LADIES? 26 tn. Ball Beart 


inoninory reer he se mow, EWEFY GOOd a $35 to $100, = RMS CO., st ion.u0_ 




















anything at all about these high-toned subjects that housekeeper should at once send for illustrated : Sanne 

the rest of you have. I couldn’t say one word | rilar of * Never-Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, | _Send stamp for Iustrated 

about them that would be worth hearing, but 1 e BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohio. Cetslees ane out pecia 
as pa angen List. 

; think I do know how to make bread, and I’m sure GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE CO., 


that many in the audience will be interested to 
know some of the quirks and the twists that turn 
‘out a handsome loaf.” 

“Well,” sald another, “I envy you the abundance | 4A Perfect, Fo 


ke 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
States for approval. The new 








iA Perfect, rain, Pen, sent to any 2 
of things you can say about it, but it’s so awfully eee Ee gents and ae STOR. 
TAL 'O., Ba » Mass. 


commonplace; why it’s—it’s as commonplace as— | FORD . Boston, 
1 fine var, only 10. 
STAMPS! 30 S22, Wier, OB ort 


















eating!” est styles and best of goods at | 
| eranheae aay at test derive writs fits butiey at ke fie, Albina “PHEE th ach of lore ‘price thy ee ele | 
excitement, its flowers, its proud fathers and moth. | 00.10 re 5 eOO ras No obligation to keep goods if | 

Ae P | $2.00; 1000 fine rare var.,only $6.50. unsatisfactory. Send for eire. 


Elegant, LARGE Album 
each of last 3 collections. None of these JOHN MEDINA, 
collections contains any duplicates, and 463 Washington St 

all are guaranteed genuine! Large as at 

Price ists, ote, FREE, Largest Boston, Mass. 
firm in America. a 


SiidDMaD STANPCD, Sr.Lous,M. UNION CYCLES 


| ers and sympathizing friends, and its somew RES with 
envious lower classes. 

| First came the Salutatory, which was listened to 

| with marked attention, as would be the case even 
with a thoughtful paper on the “Identity of Iden 



























hh tity and Non-Identity”—if it came first on the pro-| FA RTARY BIRDS ne 
: gramme. CANARY BIRDS fir cise: tes WIN THE RACE. 
ath Fe econ ie _ | Mmessrexporure or on account of moulting, can be mado to 
1 ey ise ees an oration . ‘i e,” by a boy, Toyble tuneful melodies by placing scakeot BIRD MANNA HIGHEST GRADE GUARANTEED. 
followed by an essay on “Philosophy.” in their cay ‘acts almost like charm in restoring them 
By this time there were signs of restlessness, | fypia Tels an aboTntnocemity tothe healt, comfort ant | STRENGTH, a 


Teis madeaner the Androaster 
Higmadeanerthe Ander | (SAFETY, 


Sess | STAMUTT, WHEELS 
oA eLIPIIPAL ANTI- — >) EVERY TIME | 
ASHBURN © | ViBRATION. foncensid & Everywhere. | ONE ENJOYS Ein sheiméthod ana eee 


Guitars Mandolins® Zithers Gwie wen: sent on application, 
in voluine and quality of fone are 3 

the best in the world. Warranted GLE MFG. CO. iighiacrite, Hons 
to wear in any climate, Sold by all lead- 
ing dealers. Beautifully illustrated, de. 

“\y ectiptive catalogue with portraits of 
FS famous artists MAILED FREE. | 


LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO, WIRE 

‘Over 80 illustra- : 

tions, is interest. 

SHOE Fy ae onege 

save you money. 

atFACTS 
FREE 


MOOAR BROTHERS, 1307 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





‘and some quiet whispering going on among such | _Tecipe. Bold by drugs 


| ts were not carefully polite. Fortunately music| 8887 2- Oo3 these, Sr tata 
| came in at this point, after which the audience 
were invited to listen to come “Twilight Thoughts.” 
‘Then appeared the “Cloud” that was supposed to 
| have a “Silver Lining,” but which certainly cast 
j 
| 
| 
















































it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 

————$——__—— es gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 

cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 

Lo Cl N G aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 

, Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of Its kind ever pro- 

SED Woven Wire. | duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 

< stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 

its effects. repared only from the most healthy and 

agreeable substances, Its many excellent qualities 

commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 

remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 

81 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug: 

gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 

promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ae 
cept an ubstitute, Manufactured only by 

THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
, Louisville, New York, 





no gleam over the audience. 

This condition, strange to sa 
tensified when “Hope” appeared. 

At this point the presiding officer announced an 
essay on “Raised Bread,” by Miss Miranda MeGil- 
licuday. 

| ‘The eager interest that came into every face in 
the audience was quite humiliating to those who 
had already appeared on the stage, and still more 
humiliating was the close attention that was sud. 
, denly paid to every word that was said. 
j The essay discussed the importance of good 
bread ina hygienic point of view,—the effect which 
i) “flav” biscuit frequently has upon the disposition 
of the eater as well as upon his stomach; the nu- 
| tritious and non-nutritious qualities of various 
} kinds of flour, and the whole method of proced- 
ure, from the making of the yeast, through the 
successive stages of mixing, working, raising, re- 
working, moulding and baking, till that consum- 
mate flower of good housekeeping appeared—a 
light, nutritious and delicious loaf of bread. 
Not one word was lost by the audience from be- 











eemed to be in- 


































WIRE ROPE 'SELVAGE the BEST. " "7 . 

PRICES REDUCED. Sold by dealers. De ST. San Francis 

McMULLEN'S POULTRY NETTING. Newthing. 
‘No bagging! Extra Meavyy Sely 


Hl No sagging! 

» Rook RES The McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co.. Caicaga, 

G. “Tee Greatest INI 45 sold in ’88 

Del eis bagi. and 2,288 sold in ’89 

appetizin old by. al * 

ich nwehil | 6,268 sold in '90 

Stone wor wrt hy he Esiutiastiase | 20,000 will be sold in'91 

ginning } The Indies were ehtetty interested, SE eRe niledciobia 6 Fl THESE FIGURES TELL THE 

perhaps, but men listened very attentively, too. | => a : STORY of the EVER-GROW. 

When the reading was finished, the essay was B29b SV ID SLSR IIL IL SR IT, me | NG, EVER-GOING, 

given the heartiest applause of the evening. a | EVERLASTING 
Se i ae, | 8 MAGAZINE FOR SI |p | Sieel AERMOTOR 


audience was preparing to depart, Judge Gikler- A Lady that takes ‘Where one goes 
others follow, and 


2 sleeve, chairman of the school committee, and the| INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE 



























































































































just listened, or on the right way to make a bed, | 
which would be another good subject; but it would 
far better be on these subjects, if you know what | 
you are writing about, than upon Time, Geniu 
or the Ideal, even thouzl you treat them thought 
fully. 

“We are a practical people, and we like to be ap- 
proached upon the plane of our everyalay life 
We are greatly interested in our =choolsand schol 
ars, but we want to sce you with your f 


than the poorest 18 so! 
Uf you want a firm 
of Strong, 


Simple, Perfect, —@ssmee, Self-Regulating. 
: xian 
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er, but an int 
hould be rer 
aur as the roots exte 
fertilizer should be 
ly incorporated with the surf 
hi water is then given it from time to 
solve the new supply of food, the tr 
ly to live, but to grow much more vig- 
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in our towns grow v 














slowly, become enfecbh perish at last, ne 
on account of the drot but heeause of 
exhaustion of the soil and an iuadeq food | 
supply. 

The people of a town ought not to remain com 
fortably indifferent while the noble trees which 
embower their duily walks are starving to death 








They should take measures for their rel 
ofteb it would be better not to plant so many trees 
unless they are taken care of afterward. 

In many instances, Arbor-Day planting is the 
ceremonious murder of beautiful youn tree: 
which are put into the ground with songs and o 
tions, and are apparently not thought of 

















UP THE LIGHTNING-ROD. 


A reporter for the New York Nees ¢: 
San old Russian ex-seaman” who is said to be the 
most expert “ri that city. The re, 
an interview for his paper, on the subject 
le-climbing and the like. He tou 


led upon 
















) on land. 


Iwas 
arrived in New | 








Ss walking day, when 1 
noticed # crowd standit achurch. A 
1 afterwards learned, the church, with its fixture: 
was being sold 

Tinixed with the crowd 
a iman near me suy 

Tf Twas sure that crosson the steeple was brass, 

T would make a good bid for it’? 








and pretty soon The: 











I looked up tu the top of the steeple, whieh 
about a hundred feet high, and saw a big cross 
glittering in the sun. T noticed, also, a lightning. 








rod running from the cross. Twas just 1 
enough to determine to shin up that red, and tind 
out for mysel! what the cross was made of 

Before any one could stop me Twas out of reaeh, 
The rod was pretty rough on my hands, and T did 
not reach the end of iny elimb without risking my 
neck; but L got to the erossat last, whipped out my 

Knife, and seraped a Havin istied 
sell that the cross was made of wood, P slid to 
crouni, anid loud cheers from the erowd, and 
pushed my way back tomy old po-ition. Presently 
the man Who Wanted to Did for the cross eae up 
tom 































ell me, young man,” Said he, “is that eros 
made of wood oro 


“What would vou 





© tu know??? suid 1 











He slipped a tive-dollar Hil into my hand, and 
remarked uess that will pay you 
; k you,” said T cross is made of 





eThe 








Woodrottin wood att 
That was the first money Lever earned ashore. 
— te 
PUSSY'S WONDERFUL LEAP. 
The old saying, “A eat has nine lives,” has a 





good foundation of fact in the wonderful power 
of endurance shown by that animal. Not the least 
wonilerful exploit credited to pussy is the follow 





ing: In Iss, when the Washington Monument bad 
reached 4 height of one hundred snd sixty feet 
un uilventurous and patriotic ext had asrended the 
interior of the shaft by me 
tubing 


Whe 








ns of the 














p workmen 
orn 





ayer landing 
fare tr the 
us tothe 




















aul 
wigty feel £6 te hued eavih ele 
Th the descent, whieh was watebed closely hy 
tivo score of men, the cat =pread herselt out like i 
yquirrel, aud alighted on all \ iter 
over on the sround a few tin dazed 
she prepared to leave the . tnd 
haul procecded almost be the shadow of the 
tonuinent when a doz fy one of the 
Workinen pouneed upon ber and Mille 
course, not being iv her best run 
perforining such an extraurdinary teat. 





One of the men procured the bedy of the dead 

























t smoothed out her silky coat, anid turned it over 
toa representative of the Smithsynian In 
who mounted the skin aud placed itunder a 
ca 
_ The label on the eae tells 
In few words: ° This ext, on Septeiber 
jumped from the top of Washington's Monument, 
and lived.” 
— ser 
SMALL MATTI 
Ibis always well to make the best of small acct 
dents. This was the opinion, at any rate, of a 
certain colored Iarber, who, in cutting a geuth 
shaiy, snipped oil the tip of bis ear 
stomer leaped out uf the chair with a will 





he screamed, you've cut off a piece af 





Dowtear'y ou * said the barber 
saint ‘nough for te ailect de hearin’) 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A sure test of greatness is to be used asa standard, | 
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examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
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SPANION 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., 
Rubber Belting and Packing, 
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Our flags are 
School Houses 
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SAN Francisco, 
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of the best quality bunting, 
44 stars. When ordering give 
of your school, and we will 
a Canvas Bag suitably inseribed. 





Sent by express on receipt of price. 


I. W. ANDERSON, 


Manufacturers’ 


Agent, 


37 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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‘B & H" LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
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by CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D.PRES.NAT’L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS'N OF ‘AMERicA,| Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
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| Freelo Everybody, 
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GEORGE FROST % C0. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 
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Sold throughout the world. Pric 
jow to Cure Skin and blood Di 
Porrrit DRCG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the ecle- 
brated CenICURA ANTEPAIN PLASTRI, Zeents, 





DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery | 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Dee ep.) 
Seated Ulce 
standing, Inward Tumors, 
every disease of the skin, 
cept Thunder Humor, 

Cancer that has taken 

Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada, 
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nd Summer is the most critical period of 
#, becuuse the 


Pains of Teething 
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e the susceptibility to disease a 
resistive power. A catarthu eestiont 
rat eruptive fever, coming at this ets upon 
pavaceuitexs able than usual to combat Injurious 
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Is niade of the 
nen . hand is 
| dusolutery harmless, A bottle [description 
bf the remedy and directions for its use, wil be sent 
free lo any address on reecipt ee dollar, 
MLE REYNOLDS MEG. CO CINNATL, 0, 
t shonld have “Tooth«Food, 
Tg tw is with I 









os 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, 
25 to 400 yards ca 
ENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 
Ask your local merchant for them. 
REEL WARRANTED. Catulogue free. 
THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN,, U. 8. A. 
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. FARGO’S $2.50 LADIES’ BOOT 


TRADE MARK, 


continually grows in 
account of its style, 
price. 

‘our dealer 





pularity on 


lurability and 
It is made in all styles. Ask 
of it and If he does not 


eep them send to us for the style 


and slze you want, 
tion and Pock 
application. 





A full descrip 
Mirror sent’ on 


Cc. H. FARGO & CO, 


CHieaco, TtNo1s. 


'STERLING SILVER 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 





INLAID 





Never wear through. 


Ask your Jeweler to get them for you. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING 


Af your dealer doc» 





| JAS. S. KIRK C & CO., Chicago. 
JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 


finds the system 


unable to resist 


Warm Weather 


‘coming early, 


“| prevailing epidemics. 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


‘is the most reliable 
blood-purifier 

and tonic. 

Take it now. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Mass. 


Lowell, 
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MAKE THE PACE. 





Boston. Washington. 
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Send 2 2-cent stainps for art catalog. 
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3 Children 





But you can for- 


tify them and build them up, by the 


use of 
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i 
ecome listless, fretful, without ener- | 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime 


and Soda 





They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 


should be remembered that AS A PRE. 
PURE OF COUGHS OR COLD! 
IN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT IS 
UNEQUALLED. 
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yonth'n Companion Is an illustrated weekly 
The Fate eC pages Ito subscription price ls $1.75 
RYVeor, pavinent im avance a eu 
a ixteen pages are often given 
‘Twigtibers in'a slugie weekly Issue of the paper. AIL 
additional ea over elght—which fs the number 
ven for ‘shiteare ‘a gift to the ‘subscribers from 
fhe Publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
Uuring the year. nee eH 
‘o Companion, when sent by mall, 
Payment fornge ina Hoseonnee Honey Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. ‘All postmasters are re- 
uired to register letters ‘whenever requested to 
oso. 
er be sent through the mail, It ts 
Silver shoml3 Gear hole through the envelope 
‘and be lost, or else it is stolen. ‘Persons who send 
silver to us ‘In a letter must do {it on their own re- 
sponsibility. . fie 
tal Notes aro not a. safe means of sending money. 
Postal Notes ‘collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or ‘stolen, the money cannot be re- 
coe neeno duplicates are isgued. Subscribers 
ayer eid ‘us Postal Notes must do 60 at their own 
risk. 
Is.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
Rengpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription Is ald, can be changed. " 
unncet Remember that the publishers: 
Discontiy notified by letter when a Subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be ald. ‘ 
our paper will not enable us to dis: 
Retarmlng Pou we cannot find your bame on our 
Books uniess your Postomice addressis given. 
ve the une of the Post.office to whic 
Aware es ris sent, ‘Your name cannot be found on 
our pboks ‘unless this Is done. 








Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. 


‘The constitution of the human mind is auch as to 
give rise to different schools in every department 
of thought aud action—philosophy, science, theol- 
ogy, art, politics and medicine. All is not error 
outside of “orthodoxy.” The bigot devoutly be- 
leves himself to have the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth; the truly liberal man, 
while cleaving to his own sect, Is not blind to the 
good und the true outside of it. 

‘The old school in medicine has come to be 
known—though not of its own choice—us allo. 
pathic. Its system bas deacended from the remot. 
est times, but has not remained always the same, 
either in its remedies or in its methods. In fact, 
as at present practized, It is substantially a modern 
ayatem, 

Sclence has largely revolutionized it. It 1s con- 
stantly availing iteelf of the discoverles of chem- 
istry. The microscope has become one of its most 
important aids in diagnosis. ‘The cell theory has 
fundamentally changed {ta physiological basis, 
while the germ theory has wrought almost equal 
changes in pathology. Antiseptic treatment, com- 
Uined with the use of anmethetics, has rendered 
perilous operations comparatively safe, as well as 
painless. 

Of course, every school shares In the benefit con- 
ferred by science. The old-school system is purely, 
experimental in its practice; It professes to use 
any medicine which 1s found to be practically 
effective. 

‘The homaopathie school is based upon the theory 
that a drug which cures a disease always gives 
rise to similar symptoms in persons who are in 











good health. Hence Hahnemann’s famous “Similia | 





similibus curantur”—like cures like. 
Very small doses are also essential parts of the 
tem. The theory may be right or wrong, but 
tual trial is the test of homeopathic remedies, 
just ax Itis of the remedies employed by the old 
school. Homaopathiats have already given to 
the ol schoo! some effective remedies. ‘The two 
schools may in time unite. 

‘The eclectic echool employs only vegetable med- 
feines. Essentially the same resulta may doubtless 
be obtained from them as from mineral medicines. 
Still, one class, wisely used, 18 as gafe as the other. 
Of the two, Indeed, vegetable remedies include 
the more virulent poisons. 












pean Se ee 


OLD WORDS AND NEW. 


Some of the words used by old-fashioned country 
people, and Inughed at by those who hear them, 
are not corruptions of language, but merely su 
vivals of ol! forms—forme eo old that many edu- 
cated persons have forgotten, or perhaps have 
never known, that they were once In good and 
regular standing as English words. 

If an old woman “axes your pardon,” she is 
speaking as the most careful English scholars 
spoke for hundreds of years, down almost to the 
end of the sixteenth century. Thus in Wycliffe's 
New Testament—about 1380—we read: “What man 
of you is, that If his sone axe hym breed, whethir 
he wole take hym a stoon?” And Coverdale’s 
translation of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
published in 1535, has “Axe and it shall be given 
you. 

So, too, when the same ol woman says “pin; 
instead of peony, she is only following the ancient 
usi In Willlam Browne's “Britannia’s Pas. 
torals,” printed in 1616, the poet contrasts “the 
ruddy piny with the lighter rose.” 

It amuses the school-girl of the present day to 
hear Ilacs called “Iaylocks;” but Walter Savage 
Landor always said “laylocks,” following, as his 
biographer tells us, a pronunciation “traditional in 
many old English families 

When an Irishman speaks of his “fader and 
woder” he Is guilty of nothing worse than talking 
viler English than we ave accustomed to | 




























THE YOUTH'S 


“Worschipe thi fadir and thi modir,” says Wye 
liffe’s New Testament. 

‘The London Athenzum recently printed a hith- 
erto unpublished letter of the poet Gray, written 
in 1761. It hus to do with the shipping of sume 
goods to Cambridge, and contains two flagrant 
“Americaniams,” so called: The goods, he says, 
may remain packed till he comes, “which will be 
in about three weeks, I guess;” and then he adds, 
“Mr. Gillam, I reckon, will stay for his money till 
arrive.” 

Gray was one of the most learned men of his 
the, and a person of the most fastidious taste, yet 
he “guessed” and “reckoned” like any countrifled 
Yankee. In other words these two “Americanisms” 
are simply English forms of apeech which have 
gone out of vogue in the mother country, aud 
which for that reason have a novel, “American” 
sound to the modern English tourist. 

“Axe,” “laylock” and the like are now vulgar- 
jams, and as euch are to be avoided, but it is well 
enough to know that they were once ax well re- 
ceived in good society as their successors are at 
present. 











TOO FAST. 


James De Boe, a lineman on the Great Northern | 
Railway, had been furnished by the company with 
one of the tricycles which are conetructed to run 
on railway tracks. The machine works with a 
hand lever, and 1a capable of running about ten 
miles an hour. 


‘One day De Boe atood beside his tricycle when a 
train, for whose pagsing he had been waiting, 
stopped near at hand. What seemed a brilliant 
iden came Into hig mind. He would take a turn 
with a section of No. 6 wire on one of the rear 
conch buffers, make the other end fastto his wheel, 
and save labor. If the speed became too high, he 
would cut the wire. 

‘The train was a little late, and the speed soon 
ran up to twenty miles. De Boe noted with anxicty 
that the off wheel of ‘the tricycle was Jumping 
foot clear of the rail every few seconds. He de- 
termined to cut the wire at once, and reached be- 
hind him for bis pliers. 

They were gone. The unusual motion had 
jerked them from the tool-box. The speed in- 
creased momentarily, and goon the tricycle was 
spinning along on two wheels. De Boe began 
doing his best to unwind the connection with his 
fingers, when suddenly the tricycle gave a gigantic 
plunge! 

‘A telegraph lineman shot through the air like a 
meteor, and landed in a gand-bank beside the track 
the tricyele, badly wrecked, landed a few feet fur. 
ther on. That the young man was not killed is 
almost a miracle, but save for a general shaking. 
up and a few scratches, he was none the worse for 
hfs thrilling experience. He will probably furnish 
his own motive power in the future. 





QUAINT RIDDLES. 


‘These curious riddles, which all have one answer 
and are familiar to the people of various parts of 
France, are quoted in the Revue des Traditions Pop. 
ulaires. 


What goes from Paris to Lyons without moving 
or taking a step? 

‘What goes to Paris without once pausing? 

Tam very long; if I rose up straight I could 
touch the ays AFT nd arms and legs wuld eatcl 
the thief; if I had eyes and mouth J could tell 
everything. 

White, very white, it encircles the earth. 

If I were not crooked 1 could not exist. 

‘The queen’s carpet, always spread, never folded. 

What looks very long In the sunshine and has no 
shadow? 

What arrives firat atthe market and first reaches 
home? 

‘Answer, 





‘he road. 


HE FED THEM. 


A Cleveland correspondent sends to The Com 
panion a story of a boy in that elty who is com. 
mendably kind-hearted and ingenious. 


He had some chickens of which he had made 
ets. He and his tather went to their work early 
in the morning, and while the rest of the family 
were away for the summer, It became a question 
how the chickens were to be fed with proper reg. 
ularity. 

The boy was equal to the occasion. Ile took an 
alarm-clock, and fastened it securely to one side of 
the barn by means of two spikes. Next he hun, 
bucket of corn to a rafter, and connected it with 
the clock by a stout cord. 

He wound up the alarm and set it at four o’elock. 
At that hour the alarm went off, wound up the 
string, and tipped over the bucket. And so the 
chickens were fed by clock-work. 

















MONEY ENOUGH. 


‘The rich woman who was shocked to hear her 
daughter say, “A penny for your thoughts,” when 
she ought to have offered a dollar, has a relative in 
California, of whom the San Francisco Examiner 
relates a ‘true anecdote.” 


She is not unknown in fashtonable society, her 
wealth drawing about her a set of admiriig fol- 
lowers. Lately she had some affection of the 
throat, and called a physician. After an examina- 
tion, he sata 

“Madam, 1 shall have to touch two or three of 
the affected spots with nitrate of silver." 
peihy tector, please don’t do that!” anwwered the 

“Use nitrate o: ; 

quite immaterial.” POE SE SS 


TOO MUCH HELP. 


The Bangor Commercial printa a story of an 
Auburn girl who Ss likely to make an excellent 


newspaper reporter, in the natural couree of 
events. 


She came home from the grammar school, and | 
asked her mother to help her with a composition 
se a oa eclenet topic. She sat down to 

, and her mother began to dictate th ) 
sition, word for word. e ae ee 

“Oh, that’s not what L want at all!” exclaimed 


the girl. “You just gi a 
the git ae just give me the facts, and { will 





GALLANTRY. 


“A Frenchman's gallantry to ladies is sald to ve 
always equal to an emergency. Ata party, a gen. 
tleman of that race stepped heavily upon the toe 
of a lady, who looked up with an angry frown. 

“Pardon, madame,” he sald, bowing low, “but 1 


have forget to bring my micros wad 
“Your microscope?” ov 











“But yes; for to's 





e ze leeue feet of madame!" 





COMPANION. 


de from Kixo 
Ladies’ Underwear should be ma 
Pamir Campric, Lawxs and Namsooxs. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. (Adv. 
neg 


MAY 21, 1891. 


MERCHANDISE BY MAIL, 


Our Infants’ and Ladies’ Muslin Underwear depart 


“Brown's Household Panacea” will be found | j ents are stocked with the best foreign and domestic 


invaluable a8 a household remedy for speedily relievin 
‘and bealing cuts and bruises. cts. a bottle. (4d 








ped IN SHEER INDIA LINONS = .eRove, 
rete LAWNS ABATITE. = By S 
OR epot PRINTED EFFECTS Asn? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST _ 


BARBOUR’S 


Irish Flax 


THREADS 


Established 1784. 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 


Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair, 
for “Superior Excellence in 
Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 








Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes 


‘The Best Results in Fancy Work 
secured with 
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THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 


In Eight Chapters. — Chapter Iv. 
Jack's Cadetship. 


Within week both Tony and Edgar Mount 
were gone. Nothing more was said about the 
money. Mrs. Scaife lived in peaceful uncon- 
sciousness that anything had happened, and a 
huge deed, signed with the Colonel’s tremendous 
signature and big red seal, was proof that the 
land and tumble-down house at Lone Point were 
her own. Jack kept strangely silent about ‘Tony. 
In his heart he felt aggrieved that 
his grandfather had not the same 
thorough belief in his friend that 
he had. He resented the smallest 
suspicion that any one might en- 
tertain, and even his mother’s 
ith was not strong enongh for 
him. 

He would go down to Lone 
Point and talk to Mrs. Scaife for a 
few moments, then wander rest- 
lessly about the little living-room. 
There were Tony's nets hanging 
on the wall, and an old boat-hook 
that Jack had given him standing 
up in the corner, and there was 
the wooden settle, where the two 
boys used to curl up to talk about 
very important matters. The sight 
of these and other familiar things 
went to Jack’s soul. a, 

He would hurry back to Mar- 
rowbone, and fall to devouring his 
Scott; but in some way Tony’s 
loss would make itself felt, even 
in the most exciting parts of 
“Ivanhoe” and ‘The Talisman.” 

Mrs. Randolph felt sorry for 
him, he seemed so lost and lonely. 

Meanwhile Jack was growing 
up intoa tall and handsome fellow 
of seventeen, and what to do with 
him was puzzling Mrs. Randolph 
more than anything in the world 
at that time. His school education 
was becoming more and more 
irregular as time went on. 

In hiy early boyhood Jack's only 
ambition had been to he a soldier. 
Uncle Josh, who had seen as much 
service as Colonel Randolph, « 
well as during the Civil War, 
recounting his military exploits. 

He had been “body sarvint an’ aide-de-camp,”” 
as he loftily described it, to the Colonel when he 
was @ young officer in the Seminole Campaigns 
in Florida. He had been at the storming of 
Chapultepec in the Mexican War, and, according 
to his own account, was by the Colonel’s side 








fo’ de wah,” as 
‘as never tired of 





among the stormers in that glorious day, although | 


the Colonel declared that Uncle Josh always dis- 
appeared on the eve of an action, and never put 
in an appearance until the battle was over. 
Nevertheless, he knew a great many stories in- 
teresting toa boy, and his embellishment of them, 


which did not impose upon Jack in the least, only | 


made them more captivating. 

But the old Colonel, who had resigned from 
the regular army in order to join the Southern 
army, had frowned upon all aspirations Jack 
might have had for going to West Point. 

There was in him, as in all old army men,» 
Peculiar sentiment attaching to the Military 
Academy, but it took on a strange perversion in 
Colonel Randolph’s mind. He would not suffer 
West Point to be mentioned in his hearing, and 
ignored, as far gs possible, tho thirty years he 
had served under the United States flag. 

For a time, as Jack grew older, and got beyond 
the influence of Uncle Josh's wonderful tales of 
military life, his desire to be a soldier seemed to 
be in abeyance. The Colonel, who could not 
realize that everything was not exactly as it had 
been “before the war, sir,” insisted that Jack 
should live on at Marrowbone, ‘and farm his 
own landed estate like a gentleman.” But Mar- 
rowbone was mortgaged, and there was uo money 
to pay for a college course for Jack. 

After Tony went away, the feeling that he was 
fast becoming a man took hold of Jack, and 
suddenly and strongly the old wish to be a soldier 
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reasserted itself. He did not speak of it at first, 
knowing his grandfather's opposition to it; but 
not the less did he make up his mind that he 
would go to West Point and be a soldier, if he 
could possibly contrive it. 

His mind being made up, he told his mother, 
and then only waited an opportunity to tell his 
grandfather boldly what he wished to do. 

One night Jack was going through bis usual 
purgatory of reading the newspaper to his grand- 
father. Suddenly hie eye fell on a long article 
headed “West Point.” Jack paused a moment. 

“What are you waiting for, sir?” fretfully 
asked the Colonel. 

“Because—becanse—here’s an article I wish 
you'd let me read to you, grandfather. It's all 


Jack's 


about West Point, and here's a picture of it, 
too.” 

The old Colonel hesitated. Upon every other 
occasion that Jack had mentioned West Point, 
| the old gentleman had shown the utmost irritabil- 
ity; but to-night it seemed different. After a 
panse he reached over for the paper, took out his 
| double glasses, and peered ut the picture. 
| As he studied ont the familiar outline, his 
shriveled hands began to tremble, and his stern 

old face took on a strangely gentle look. He 
| was carried back to the days when he was a 
happy cadet. It was so long ago, and there had 
been so much bloodshed and battle and evil 
since! 

After a long pause he handed the paper to Jack, 

| saying, in a softened voice : 
| “MRead it to me, boy; read it to me.” 
Jack began. The article was long and inter- 
esting. The Colonel listened to every word, his 
| tall form leaning forward in his chair looking at 
the fire, with his hands clasped on his stick. 

When Jack had finished it was nearly eleven 
o'clock. The fire was dying out, the candles had 
burnt low in the tall silver candlesticks, and the 
room was growing cold. Mrs. Randolph had 
gone, leaving Jack and his grandfather alone. 

“Grandfather,” said Jack, after a while, “I 
want to be # soldier—an American soldie 

“It was a great thing in days gone by,” an- 
swered thes Colonel; ‘but now we are a divided 
people.” 

“But we oughtn't to be a divided people any 
longer, grandfather, and if we serve the same 
country and march under the same flag, why, 
| we'll not be divided any longer.”” 

‘The old Colonel got up, supporting himself on 
his cane. He put his hand on Jack's shoulder. 

“Ah, bow natural it would be to see you in 
that gray cadet uniform! How it would bring 
,back the old days! I fought against that flag 
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from what I conceived my highest duty, but I| “I knows it, ‘case I dream lars’ night dat de back 


never saw it, in battle or in peace, without a 
thrill." 

The Colonel's eyes filled, as did Jack's, and 
after a pause, the old man said: 

“Perhaps you are right, boy.” 

1n a very little while the battle was won, as far 
as Colonel Randolph’s consent was involved; but 
then came the getting of the appointment from 
the member of Congress from the district. 

Here Colonel Randolph proved intractable. He 
didn't know Mr. Haycock, the representative in 
Congress, who lived in the next county but one. 
Mr. Haycock's father had been a wheelwright, 
and Mr. Haycock bimeelf was a self-made man. 
The old Coloncl expressed his opinion as follows : 





Return, 


“It isn’t at all likely that Hezekiah Haycock's 
son, that I used to see as a red-headed boy in his 
father's shop, would care about obliging the 


of Marrowbone, and Colonel John Marmaduke 
Randolph doesn’t care about asking favors of 
Hezekiah Haycock.” 

This form of reasoning did not appeal to Jack"s 
more modern ideas, but he did not argue the 
point. On the contrary, he gave it up, appar- 
ently, with a suddenness and completeness that 
astonished his grandfather, but which pat his 
mother on her guard. It was not like Jack to 
give up so easily what he had set his heart on. 

Several days passed without West Point being 
mentioned. At last one day Jack's mother said 
to him: “Have you given up your wish to be a 
soldier, Jack ?" 

“Not a bit,” he answered. “You just wait, 
| mother, and see if 1 don’t manage it.”” 
| A day or two after this Jack did not appear at 
| breakfast. It wasa clear, cold February day, and 
| Jack was usually up early so that he could take 
| @ gallop over the plantation, and look at his rab- 
bit traps, feed the dogs and attend to his chickens 
| before going to school. 

After breakfast, Jack still being missing, Uncle 
Josh reported: “I seed dat boy a-gallopin’ outen 
de gate on Black Prince dis mornin’ ‘fo’ six 
o'clock. I call arter him, ‘Whar you gwine?” an’ 
he holler back, ‘I’m projectin’ er little ’scursion, 
| Une’ Josh!’ an’ I see by de way he laugh an’ cut 
‘his eye roun’ he was arter mischief. Dat boy 
sut‘ny is de mischievouses’ boy I ever ace, mis- 
tis.”” 

Mrs. Randolph knew that Jack was able to 
tale care of himself; but Mam Betsy, going to 
; make Jack's room up, came pattering downstairs 
|to Mrs. Randolph with a note she had found 
pinned on Jack’s pincushion. 
| ‘Dat chile done got in mischief !”" she groaned. 











grandson of Colonel John Marmaduke Randolph, | 


yard wuz full 0’ crows, an’ dat’s a sho’ sign dat 
chile ie arter trouble.” 
Mrs. Randolph opened the note. 
DEAR MOTHER: As 


to Mr. Haycock about 
o and ask him myeel 


Tt ran: 


ndfather wouldn’t write 
eat Point, 1 concluded 1’ 
as he 1s home from Wash. 
ington for a few days. I dare eay I can make hin 
understand who Iam. It's about sixty miles from 
here, but I think F shall get back to-morrow or 
ne Don't you and grandfather worry about 
I'm going to be @ cadet at West, Point, 
I'm going into the cavalry, ece If I don’t; and 
1 am, your affectionate son, J. M. RANDOLPH. 














Mrs. Randolph, half-liughing and half-vexed, 
carried this note to the old Colonel, who was tak- 
ing his morning walk on the piazza, as straight 
and stiff as usual. 

The Colonel put on his glasses, 
and managed to get the gist of the 
note. Instead of blazing out in 
wrath, his grim features relaxed 
into smile. Then a deep-chested 
laugh burst from him; but he said 
nothing. 

All that day the Colonel was 
restless. He walked about the 
house, and then he sat down in 
the drawing-room with Mrs, Ran- 
dolph. Every time he spoke it 
was about Jack. 

“I wonder where the fellow is 
now? He must have stopped 
somewhere for dinner and to feed 
his horse. And suppose that Hay- 
cock man ig not at home? You'd 
Letter be uneasy about that boy, 
madam; there’s no telling when 
he'll turn up again.”” 

“1 don't feel at all uneasy, 
father,” answered Mrs. Randolph, 
calmly. “Jack has excellent sense 
for a boy of bis age. I am only 
afraid that he will be disappointed, 
that Mr. Haycock will not give 
him the appointment. Jack has 
no right to expect it.”” 

This was more than the old Col- 
onel could bear. 

“Jack has no right to expect it, 
madam! Have you reflected that 
Haycock is the son of the wheel- 
wright who used to mend my carts 
and wagons before the war, and 
who would have thought himeelf 
honored if he could have sat down 
in Colonel John Marmaduke Ran- 
dolph's back hall? And that my 


|grandson 1s John Marmaduke Randolph of 
Marrowbone? Yon forget these things, Mrs. 
| Randolph.” 


“No, I do not,” smilingly answered Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. ‘But times have changed. Mr. Haycock 
has raised himself to be anybody's equal—and 
Jack is of no more consequence now than Mr. 
Haycock’s son—and not half 60 well off.”” 

“Times hare changed,” growled the Colonel, 
indignantly, “when a Randolph asks favors of a 
Haycock, madam, and changed most abominably, 
too!” 

The day passed slowly, the evening more slowly. 
| The Colonel began to fret about Jack. So did 
Mam Botey, who, shaking her head dolefully, 
predicted to Mrs. Randolph that Jack was no 
doubt ‘drownded in de crick,” if Black Prince 
had not thrown him and broken his neck before 
he got so far. 

Uncle Josh, on the contrary, took the most 
optimistic view. 

“Dem Haycocks ain’ no quality,” he remarked, 
sagely, ‘an’ when one ob de Randolphs in Mar- 
| rowbone got de condescension for to go an’ ax 
dat ar Haycock man fer ter gin him er re’p'int- 
ment at Wes’ P'int, Mis’ Haycock he gwi’ say to 
little marse, ‘Snt’ny, sir, sut’ny. I gin you de 
re'p'intment, an’ anything else yo’ wants. ‘Taint 
fer no Haycock, sir, ter be onpleasant wid a Ran- 
dolph, an’ I take it kind ob you ter ax mo.’ Dat 
what dat Haycock man gwi’ say, J know.” 

Meanwhile, Jack and Black Prince were trav- 
ersing the fifty miles between Marrowbone and 
Mr. Ilaycock's home very merrily and comforta- 
bly. Jack made a two days’ journey of it, stop- 
ping over night at a country tavern, 

He was perfectly sanguine, as all young fellows 
are who know nothing of the world. He felt 
gayer, more cheerful as he rode along than he 
had done any day since Tony left. 

Where was Tony now? he wondered. 
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day passed, and scarcely an hour, that Jack did 
not think of his friend. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon when 
Jack, after inquiring his way from time to time, 
rode up to Mr. Haycock’s door. Jack, who had 
imbibed not a few of his grandfather's notions, 
half-oxpected to see Mr. Haycock, the wheel- 
wright's son, in his shirt-sleeves, smoking a black 
pipe. But instead, Mr. Haycock was a gentle- 
manly, well-dressed man, who came forward 
politely as Jack dismounted. 7 

“How do you do, sir?” he asked, offering his 
hand. 

“If you please,” said Jack, a little tremu- 
lously, for as he saw the man from whom he had 
to ask so much, for the first time a doubt of his 
succoss crossed his mind, “I am John Marma- 
duke Randolph, grandson of Coloncl Randolph 
of Marrowbone.”” 

“Ah,” responded Mr. Haycock, pleasantly, ‘I 
know your grandfather well, though it has been 
many years since we have met—not indeed since 
my father kept the wheolwright shop at Ran- 
dolph’s Mill.” 

This open way of alluding to the wheelwright’s 
shop rather staggered Jack, but he had sense 
cnough to see the manliness of it. 

“And, Mr. Haycock,” continued Jack, his 
handsome face flushing up very much, “I have 
come to ask you something. I want to be a sol- 
dior. I hear you have an appointment at West 
Point to give away. Will you give it to me?" 

Mr. Haycock stood looking at Jack, and smil- 
ing. 

“How old are you?” he asked. 

“Seventeon, sir. My grandfather wouldn't ask 
for me—so I thought I’d ask for myself." 

“T haven't got a cadetship in my pocket, young 
man,” said Mr. Haycock. 

“No, but you've got it in your power,” boldly 
answered Jack. 

“Come in. You'll have to stay all night, I 
think, to rest your horse if not yourself,” was 
Mr. Haycock’s answer to this. 

Jack accepted the invitation as frankly as it 
was given, and went into the house—a pretty, 
modern country house. 

Things were rather different from the faded 
splendors of Marrowbone. The hall and stair- 
cases were carpeted, the chairs were all strong and 
new, and there was a general air of modern com- 
fort about things of which Jack had seen but 
little in his life. 

Mrs. Haycock presently appeared—a lady of 
refined look, who received him cordially. Mr. 
Haycock talked vory interestingly to Jack of 
public affairs and public men in Washington, and 
was pleased at the intelligent interest Jack took 
in both. 

Tea was served after a while, and Mr. Hay- 
cock and Jack sat up quite late, discussing every- 
thing except the West Point cadetship. Jack was 
shown toa comfortable bedroom, and next morn- 
ing was downstairs bright and early. 

Mr. Haycock talked as pleasantly as ever, dur- 
ing breakfast, and then Jack asked that his horse 
might be ordered. They were walking up and 
down the porch in the pleasant February sun- 
shine. 

“And, Mr. Haycock,” said Jack at last, “can 
you do anything about the cadetship ?”” 

Mr. Haycock glanced at Jack under his brows. 
The boy’s face was quite pale; he had evidently 
been nerving himself for that question. 

“Do you know that although the examination 
is not severe in the beginning, the course is very 
difficult—that it means four years of ceaseless 
struggle ?"* 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jack, doggedly. 

“And that it means separation from your home 
for four years, with only one furlough in all that 
time, and after that—by the way, what branch of 
the service would you aspire to?” 

“The cavalry, sir,” answered Jack, his face 
brightening. 

There was a pause. Then Mr. Haycock spoke. 

“T'Ml give it to you. Ihave been asked for it 
by a dozen people, but I bave not promised it to 
any one. 
Randolph, but more than that, I see you have the 
material to make a soldier, and you will make 
good use of the appointment.” 

The change that came over Jack was startling. 
The blood poured into his face, and he clenched 
his hands with suppressed excitement. Mr. Hay- 
cock went on to explain to him the necessary 
forms, the time it would take before the appoint- 
ment could be made out, and that he must present 
himself at West Point in May. 

Jack could scarcely thank him, but his grati- 
tude was so plain that Mr. Haycock understood 
it perfectly. Within half an hour Jack was on 
his way home, as happy as a bird. 

On the fourth day after he had left home, Jack 
returned to Marrowbone. The negroes had seen 
him coming down the lane, and the old Colonel, 
Mrs. Randolph, Mam Betsy and Uncle Josh were 
all standing on the porch as he dashed in at the 
gate. 

He was so delighted that he began to hurrah as 
loud as he could tho minute he caught sight of 
the group on the porch. In a few words, the 
success of his errand was told. 

“I tole you so,” solemnly remarked Uncle Josh. 
“Dem Haycocks was mighty proud to "bleege de 
Randolphs.”” 

_Jack’s mother was thankful beyond expres- 
sion—and even the old Colonel, after a few growls 


I should be glad to oblige Colonel | 


| considered what to say, that they might soon have 
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about the army not being what it was once, and 
the service going to the dogs, condescended to 
show a part of the pleasure ho felt. 

‘About the same time, a letter arrived from 
Edgar Mount. It was written in his usual correct 
style, being more like the letter of a man of forty 
than a young fellow of eighteen—the stationery 
very elegant and sealed with a handsome crest. 
In it, after telling of what he had been doing 
since leaving Marrowbone, he added, “And I have 
been fortunate enongh to secure an appointment 
to West Point, and shall presont myself for the 
May examination.”” 

Jack looked anything but pleased at the infor- 
mation. He could not forgive Edgar Mount 
readily, for he was a very impetuous, hot-headed 
fellow. And nothing had ever been heard of 
Edgar's two hundred dollars. 

Motty Extiot SEAWELL. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PRIVATE. 


in his bosom that glowed 
Hovdischatge tosis country the debt that he owed. 
‘This was the lodestar, the sanctified shri 
Of the patriot private that 


—Maurice McKenna. 
——_+or—___. 


For the Companion. 


ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


Charley Wallbridge lay awake listening to the 
patter of Virginia rain on the worn and veteran 
canvas, to its drip in the full trench along the 
hut’s side, to the regular breathing of his comrade, 
Private Bader, to the stamping of horses on the 
corduroy floor of Company K’s stables, and the 
aq-uush of the stable guard’s boots on his muddy 
round. 

Toward morning, as the dark deepened, and 
Charley could scarcely make out the dull white of 
hig carbine and sabre against the mud-plastered 
chimney at the hut’s end, he fancied he heard a 
low rattle of distant musketry out where he had 
tried to descry the steeples of Petersburg through 
the mist of the previous evening. 

‘A month with the Fifty-third Pennsylvania vet- 
eran volunteer cavalry had not quite disabused 
our young recruit of his schoolboy notion that the 
men of the Army of the Potomac, even in winter 
quarters, must live constantly within sound of the 
picket-line. 

‘The boy was very miserable. His bones ached 
for the billowy feather-ved at home. Should he 
ever again undress for bed, he wondered, and sink 
away, unchafed and uncompressed by rough, stiff 
garments, to sleep? He pitied himself, thinking 
how his mother would cry if she could see him 
crouched so dreary in that drizzling March morn- 
ing, pressed all the more into loncliness by the 
regular breathing of Bader—old veteran Bader— 
in the indifference of deep sleep. 

Into the vision of home came his gray father's 
tired face, and little Harry’s and Mary’s and little 
Jane's, and the round cheeks of the crowing baby. 
It was no uso; this cavalryman of sixteen, whose | 
one sense of sin was in the recollection that he had | 
passed himself off for eighteen at the recruiting. | 
ofice in Philadelphia, shed some tears at the 
thought of the baby. Then he turned an ashamed 
face suspiciously toward his partner, for Charley 
would not have had the old soldier witness his 
breakdown for all the world. 

Now came another gust from Petersburg, and 
this, Charley was almost certain, carried the 
crackle of rifle-firing on its wings. 

“Bader! Bader!” he sald. “Bader!” 

“Can't you keep still, you Wallbridge?” came 
Orderly Sergeant Graveley’s voice from the next 
hut of saplings and canvas. 

“What's wrong with you, 
Bader, turning to him. 

“I thought I heard heavy fring out on the picket 
line; twice now I thought so.” 

“Ob, [ guess not. The Johnnies won't come out 
such a night as this. Keep quiet, or you'll have 
Sergeant Graveley down on you. Better lie down 
and try to sleep, buddy; the bugle will call morn. 
ing soon now.”” 

Again Charley fell to his reverie of home. It 
was again the evening when his mother, folding 
her spectacles, told them, with an air of having 





Charley?” asked 


to move away to the West. 


Their father’s business in his little store had not | 


prospered. Some notes were coming due, and he 
had not the money to pay them, und they had been 
continued until the holders would continue them 
no longer. - 

Jack, the elder son, had gone away to New 
Orleans to seek his fortune, and nothing had been 
heard from him since the war began. 

In this situation something must be done, and 
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canvas had stopped. Charley Wallbridgo, tired of 
Nstening and soothed by the silence, was falling 
asleep. Suddenly a heavy weight seemed to fall 
far away—then another—another. The fourth had 
the rumble of a clap of distant thunder, and a 
concussion of air seemed to follow. 

“Hey! Big guns! What's up toward City 
Point?” eaid Bader, sttting up. “I tell you, they’re 
at it! Itcan’t be 60 far away as Butler. What, on 
the left, too? That was toward Hatcher's Run. 
Charley, the Confederates are out in earnest. T 
guess you did hear the pickets trying to stop ’em. 
Whata morning! Ha! Fort Fury! Sce that!” 

‘The outside world was dimly lighted up for a 
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Suddenly Charley noted a slackening of the 
battle. It soon dropped away to nothing, and now 
there was no sound of small-arms in any direction 
In the lengthening intervals of reports from the 
sioge-guns far and near. 

In ten minutes the Fifty-third had formed in 
close column of companies. The Colonel had 
galloped down at them and once along thelr front; 
then the command, forming fours from the right 
front, moved off at a trot through the mud in long 
procession, 

“Didn't I know it?” said Kennedy. “It’s escortin’ 
the doughboys’ prisoners, that’s all we're good for 
this outrageous day. Police duty! Faix, I might 








moment. In the intensified darkness that followed 
Bader’s voice was drowned by the crash of a great 
gun from the neighboring fort. | 
“The Johnnies must have got in close somehow!” | 
cried Bader. “Hey, Sergeant?” | 
“Yes!” shouted Graveley. “‘Scooped up the | 
pickete and supports, too, in the rain, I guess. | 
Turn out, boys; turn out and get ready for a wild | 


as well be wid Her Majesty's dhragoons thramp- 
lin' down the flesh and blood of me in poor Ould 
Olreland.” 

Charley heard without heeding. Now they were 
upon the red clay of the morning fight, brought to 
halt in open column by the completion of an evo. 
lution. 

After a little they moved off in fours, and drop. 


day! Kid! Where's the Kid? Kid Sylvester!” ping into single file surrounded some thousands of 
“Here! All right, Barney! I'll be out in aj disarmed men, the remnant of the desperate 
jiffy,” answered the bugler. | brigades that Lee had flung through the departing 





“Hurry, then! I can hear the Colonel shouting | night across three lines of breastworks at the great 

already. Man, listen to that!” Four of Fury’s| fort they had so nearly stormed. 

guns crashed almost simultaneously. | Poor drenched, shivering Confederates! There 
“Turn out, Company K!" shouted Lieutenant they stood, not a few of them In blue overcoats, 

Miller, running down from the officers’ quarters. | but mostly in butternut, generally tattered; some 

“Where's the commissary sergeant? There? All| barefoot, some with feet bound In ragged sections 

right! Give out feed right away! Get your oats, , of blanket, many with toes and skin showing 





the father, in the sober account of the matter that 


he had given the children, had declared that if he | them yell? Fhwat? Who'd a 
had not been lame, he would have taken the bounty | thought it possible? 


and volunteered, to give his family something to 
start on after the store was gone. ( 

It was this which sent Charley so young to the | 
war, though he had long desired to enlist. Three | 
boys not much older than he had already entered 
the army. It was his duty, he thought, not only to | 
his country but to his family, to volunteer. The 


combined Federal, State and city bounties paid his | 


father’s notes in that last dreadful winter before 


Richmond fell. | 


“All would be well with the business now, if 
only Jack would find his way home,” wrote Mr. 


Wallbridge, “but oh, my dear gon Charley, you | 


have saved us ata fearful risk, and laid upon us a 
heavy load of woe.” 

As the boy thought it all over, the darkness was 
turning to gray, and carbine and eabre came out 
more and more clearly above the ashes in the mud- 
plastered fireplace. The chill of dawn crept into 
the hut, and for a time wind and rain ceased. 





The quiet deepencd; even the drip from the old | 


men, and feed instantly! We may have time. Ha! 
Here’s the General's orderly!" 

As the trooper galloped across the parude- 
ground, his horse-hoofs flinging back great chunks 
of mud, a group of officers ran out behind the 
Colonel from the centre of the high hedge of faded 
pine saplings screening the ofilcers’ quarters. | 

The orderly gave the Colonel but a word, and | 
wheeling, was off again as “boot and saddle”! 
blared out from tho buglers, who had now gath- 
ered at regimental headquarters. | 

“But leave the bits out; let your horses feed!" | 
cried the Lieutenant, running down again. “We're 
not likely to march till further orders.” 

In the cloudy sky the cannonade rolled about; it 
was broad day, but still so dull that long, wide | 
flashes of flame sprang far out before every report ! 
from the guns of old Fury, and in the haze but 
few of the shells, shrieking along their high curve, 
could be seen bursting over Hancock's cheering 
men. 

Indistinguishably blent were the sounds of hosts 
on the move, field guns pounding to the front, 
troops shouting, the clink and rattle of metal, ofl- 
cers calling, bugles blaring, drums rolling, mules | 
screaming—all heard as a running accompaniment | 
to the cannon. | 

“Bhwat singe In the ould man bodderin’ us?” | 








| srumbled Corporal Kennedy, an old Fenlan dra- 
jgoon from the British army. “Sure, isn’t it as 


plain as the sun—and faith itself’s not plain this 


| dirthy mornin’—that there’s no work for cavalry 


this day, barrin’ it's escortin’ the doughboys’ pris- 
oners, if they take any?—bad ’cess to the job! 
Sure, it’s an infantry fight, 
and must be, wid the field j= 
guns plisintly helpin’, and the 
siege artillery boomin’ away 
over the throops in the mud | 
betwigst our own bristworks 
and the inner line of our | 
forts.” 

“Oh, by this and by that,” 
the corporal grumbied on, 
“Gineral Lee’s not the gentle- 
man I tuk him for at all, dis- 
comfortin’ us in the rain, and 
yesterday bein’ anilligantday 
for fightin’.” 

“ Hoo.ow! 





did you hear 


Byes! 
Bader! Charley! Luk at the 
Johnnies swarmin’ up the face 
of Fort Fury!” 

Off there Charley could 
dimly see, rising over the 
near horizon made by tents, 
a straggling rush of men up 
the steep slope, while the 
shrill “hi-yi!” came from a 
multitude behind on the level 
ground that was hidden from 
the place occupied by the 
Fifty-third. 

Literally in the next moment the force mounting | 
Fury’s glacis fell away, some lying where shot 
down, some rolling, some running and stumbling 
in heaps; then a tremendous musketry and fleld- 
gun fire growled to and fro under the heavy smoke 
round and about and out in front of the fort, which 
had never ceased its regular discharge over the 
heads of its defenders and tmmediate assailants. 









through crazy boots lashed on with strips of cotton 


| or with cord, many, stoutly on foot, streaming 


blood from head wounds. 

Charley, brought to the halt, faced half round in 
the saddle, and looked with quick beatings of pity 
far and wide over the disorderly crowd of weather. 
worn men. 

t's a Louisiana brigade,” said Bader. 

“Fifty-three P. V. V.C.,” spoke a prisoner, as if 
in reply, reading the letters about the little crossed. 
brass sabres on the Union hats. “Say; is you-uns 
from Pennsylvany 

“Yes, Johnny, we come down to wake up Dixie.” 

“[ reckon we-uns got the start at wakin’ you-uns 
this mornin’,” said the Southerner. “But say, 
ther’s one of we-uns lyin’ dyin’ over yonder; his 
folks lives in Pennsylvany. Mebbesome of you-uns 
*ud know em.” 

“What's his name?” asked Bader. 

“Wallbridge—Johnny Wallbridge.” 

“Why, Charley—hold on! You aint the only 
Wallbridges there are. What's up?” cried Bader, 
as the boy half-reeled, half-clambered from his 
horse. 

“Hold on, Charley!” cried Corporal Kennedy. 

“Halt there, Wallbridge!” shouted Sergeant 
Graveley. 

“Stop that man,” roared Lieutenant Miller. 

But, calling, “He’s my brother!” Charley, catch- 
ing up his sabre as he ran, followed the South: 
erner, who had instantly divined the situation. 

The forlorn prisoners made way for them, and 
closing in behind, stretched round in solid array 
about the scene. 














“Tt’'s not 
Jack,” said 
the boy. But 
something in 
the look of the 
dying man 
drew him on 
to kneel in the 
mud. 

s it you, 
Jack? Oh,now 
1 know you 
well! Jack, I'm 
Ym Charley! 








Charley! Don’t you know me? 
your brother Charley."” 

The Southern soldier stared rigidly at the boy, 
seeming to grow paler with the recollections that 
he struggled for. 

“Not Charley!” he shrieked, hoarsely. 
Charley’s only a little fellow!" 

He patised andJooked meditatively into the boy’s 
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eyes. “It’s nearly five years 1° 
was uear twelve then. Boys,” lifting his head 
painfully and casting his look slowly round his 
comrades, “I know him by the eyes—yes, he's my 
brother! Let me speak to him alone. Stand back 
a bit. 

The men pushed 
wide circle. 

“Put down your head, Charley. Kiss me! Kiss 
me again! Mow’s mother? Ah, I was afraid she 
might be dead! Don't tell her I’m dead, Charley.” 

Te groaned with the pain of the groin wound. 

“Closer, Charley, I've got to tell you this first. 
Maybe it's all I've time to tell. Say, Charley, they 
oughtn’t to have killed me, the Union soldiers 
oughtn’t. 1 never fired—high enough—all these 
years. They drafted me, Charley—tell mother 
that—down in New Orleans, and i—couldn’t get 
away. 

“Al-al! How it hurts! I must die as soon as I 
can tell you. I wanted—to come home—three years 
ago—and help father. How’s poor father, Charley ? 
Doing well now? Oh, I’m glad—of that; and the 
baby? There's a new baby! Ab, yes. I'll never— 
sce it—Charley.” 

His eyes closed, and he lay almost smiling hap- 
pily as his brother's tears fellon bis muddy and 
blood-clotted face. As if from a trance his eyes 
opened anxiously. 

“You'll be sure—to tell them J was drafted, con. 
scripted, and I never fired at any of us—of you— 
tell all the boys, too."” 

Again the flame of life went down, and again 
fiickered up for utterance. 

“Well, there's this,” he went on, “don’t ever— 
hate—my chums—we-uns. They've been as good 
and kind, marching, wet and cold together, and it 
wasn’t thelr fault. If they had known—how I 
wanted—to be shot—for the Union! It was so 
hard—to be—on the wrong side! But —” 

He lifted his head, and etaring wildly at his 
brother, gasped out once more: 

“Mind, I never fired high enough!” 

Then he Jay still in Charley's arms, breathing 
fainter and fainter till no motion was on his lips 
nor in his heart, nor any tremor in his hand. 

“Come, Charley,” said Bader, stooping tenderly 
to the boy. “The order is to march. He's pact 
helping now. 1¢’s no use, you must leave him here 
to God. Come, boy, the head of the column ts 
moving now.”” 

Mounting his horse Charley looked across to 
Jack’s form. For the first time in three years the 
famous Louisiana brigade trudged on without 
their unwilling comrade. There he lay, alone, in 
the Union lines, under the rain, bis marching done, 
a figure of eternal peace, while Charley, looking 
backward till he could no longer distinguish his 
dead brother from the clay of the field, rode on 
and on beside the downcast procession of men in 


gray. E, W. THomson. 
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‘kward into the form of a 
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THE TRIALS OF A TENDERFOOT. 


Why is it that ip all countries a new-comer isa 
target for the shafts of the scornful? In Australia 
they call him a “new-chum” or a “jackaroo;” in 
India a “grifin;” in California a “pilgrim,” and in 
Colorade and elsewhere in the West a “tender- 
foot.” 

I fancy he got the name of tenderfoot in Colo- 
rado, because, when the Pike’s Peak rush broke 
out in 1859, so many men tramped seven hundred 
niles across the plains to the gold fields, and 
arrived with their feet cousiderably the worse for 
wear. A new arrival was known by his limping 
gait, and so the word tenderfoot came to be applied 
to any greenhorn, even though he came by the 
stage-coach, and had never a blister to show. 

J do not know if the trials which 1 underwent in 





ve been gone. He 


“Here goes, then,” sald 1. “I'll put them on at 
once. If they boil away to nothing, we can have 
bean soup, anyway. 

But the beans did not boil to nothing. I took the 
larger of our two tin pots, In which we used to boll 
our potatoes while they lasted, and filled it as full 
of beans as it would hold. That was the way I 
had always done with potatocs. Then I went to 
the pall and poured in water till the beans were 
well covered. This also was following the same 
Precedent, and on that principle I put on the lid, 
and set the pot over the fire. Then, selecting a 
novel, I lay down on 
the outside of my 
blankets to take a 
rest. 

After a while it oc. 
curred to me to look 
atthe beans. Tomy 
surprise, the lid of 
the pot was pushed 
up; the beans were 
rising In a sort of 
mound above the 
level of the top of the 
pot, and the water 
scemed to have all 
gone away. 

“That’s rather 
odd,” said 1 to my- 
self. “The potatoes 
never do that.’ | 
Tlowever, I brought 
Another tin pot, in 
which we used to 
boil the water for 
washing up, and put. 
ting about half the 
beans into that, I 
filled up both pots 
with water and put 
them on the fire. ‘Then J took up the broken thread 
of my story. Some time passed—how long I can- 
not exactly tell—and then I dropped the book with 
4 start, and ran to look at my beans. 

Would you believe it? Both lids were lifted 
high off Loth pots by swelling masses of beans, 
and again all the water had mysteriously vanished. 

J flew to the pots, and snatched them off the fire 
in time to prevent the solder from melting out of 
their joints. 1 knew if they stood on the fire with. 
out water In them that would happen. I had 
already melted the small coffee-pot into holes, and 
had a wholesome recollection of my partner's sar- 
casm over that performance. 

I now took the coffee-pot we were using,—a big 
one,—rinecd it well, and put gome of the beans out 
of both the other pots into it, filled it up with 
water, and set all three on to boll. But actually, 
In a quarter of an hour more those irrepressible 
beans had filled all three vessels to the brim, and 
they were swelling still! 

In despair, I selzed all the utensils we had on the 
ranch, down to empty tin cans, and deposited 
beans in them; and, to make a long story short, at 








noon, when my partner and the hired man came | 
Vack to dinner, there was a ring of cooking vessels | 


all round the fire, and there were beans enough 
boiled to feed a company of soldiers. 

When I told what had taken place, they shouted 
with delight, till the antelope a mile away looked 
up from their grazing to see what was the matter, 
and it was many a long day before they let me 
hear the last of my new departure. 

Then there was the bucking-horse business. 
Horees In civilized parts do not buck; perhaps 
they do not know enough. My tirst experience 
with a bucking horse was in Denver, where the 
keeper of a livery stable sold me a little black 
California bronco mare ata very reasonable figure, 
all things considered. I really think he took some. 
thing off the price for the sake of seeing the per- 
formance which was to follow. 





acquiring a sort of familiarity with the lHfe of the 
Far West were more than others endure, but I do 
know that I shall never forget them. 

To begin with, there was my partner—my firet 
one, that Is. He was a live Western man. I put 
in the capital, and he put in the experience, and it 
took three years to accomplish the interchange of 
these interests. It was to me a great trial, espe. 
clally when one of his creditors sued me for 
twenty thousand dollars. 

But I did not intend to touch 
on the darker side of things. 
1 meant to begin with cook- 
ing. My partner most assur- 
edly could cook; at least, he 
coukl make the best coffee 1 
ever drank, and his biscuit 
was a marvel of lightness, 
though baked ina camp oven. 

Those were two points on 
which he was firm, and under 
his tuition I, too, learfed to 
make clear coffee, strony 
enough to float an egg, and camp bread as light as | 
@snow-flake. He also taught me to boll potatoes 
long enough to make them properly soft. 

But he stopped there. He fried his bacon in- 
stead of boiling it—an error which gave us both 
dyspepsia; and being naturally lazy, he never 
tok the trouble to cook anything else but this 
monotonous food. 

One day I had a lame foot, and stayed alone in 
camp while he and the hired man went off without 
me to the mendow, where they were putting up 
hay. I made up my mind to have a change of 
diet, and give them a surprise when they came 
back to dinner. Accordingly, as soon as the hay- 
‘Wagon was out of sight over the hill, I began to 
Tummage the camp stores for something clse than 
the everlasting flour, coffee and bacon. 

Our potatoes were already exhausted. Presently 
J found a large sack full of frijoles, or Mexican 
brown beans. 1 had more than once heard my 
Partner say that these were very good, but he had 
never yet taken the trouble to cook any of them. 

“Very well,” said Ito myself; “beans for dinner 
itis.” T felt then they ought to be botled, although 
J had indeed heard of baked beans, and I had a 
vague Idea that they took rather longer to cook 
than potatoes. 
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that suited me better. 
faults, but it did not buck. 

It was not until some time afterward that I again 
found myself, unintentionally, on a horse that 
could buck, and on this second occasion I had no 
gun and no roll of blankets to wedge me in. 

It happened In this way. We had bought some 
cattle, and with the cattle a capital old Texas cow- 
pony to herd them on. I was ambitious to become 
& cowboy as soon as possible, and 1 undertook the 
herding. 

Not long after we arrived at the ranch 1 recelved 


The something had its 





a box of things 
from home. 
Among them 
were a neat pair 
of little sharp 
spurs. 1 wae 
using, at the 
time, the common Mexican spurs with big blunt 
rowels universal in the West, to which all the 
horses there are accustomed; but I thought these 
sharp racing-spurs would be much more “high. 


toned.” My partner fairly snorted with contempt | 
However, I buckled them on | 


at the sight of them. 
and allied forth. 
When I was well out of sight of the ranch J 


found a cow with an unbranded calf which I { 


wanted to get up, and started swiftly to cut her 


out. Old Billy, the pony, dashed after her tn his | 
Dusiness-like way as usual, to head her; but I sup. | 


pose it was not fast enough to please me, and I 
struck him with the new spurs. 

The effect wae most surprising. Billy seemed to 
disappear unaccountably from before my eyes, 
and I felt myself violently jolted from behind into 
space. I could see my saddle horn in front of me, 
and nothing else. The pony had fairly put his 
head down between his legs, humped hie back and 


| bucked. 


“Whoa! Whoa!” J shouted, wishing those spurs 
had never come into Colorado. Then I seemed to 
shoot forward through the air, and the ground 
struck me very hard in the face. I turned a somer- 
sault, and found myself lying on my back. 

T picked myself up as soon as I could, and there 
stood Billy, ten yards off, with his bridle hanging 
down, and looking as meek asa lamb. My none 
was bleeding. When it stopped I mounted the 
horse ugain. He atood perfectly till. 

I went back to the ranch and took off the spurs. 
My partner caught sight of my scratched face. 

“Hullo!” he called out, “who have you been 
fighting this time? Have you run onto another 
buck antelope on the warpath?” 

This was an allusion to another early perform. 
ance of mine, so I could but answer, “No; I only 
tried to make a hole in the ground with my head.” 

“Ah, have ye?” said he. Then looking aaga- 
clously at my feet, he added, “What have ye done 
with them little sharp spurs, eh? Guess you'll be 
content with common plug 
Mexican things now!” 

1 felt that 1 was still only 
a tenderfoot, and I wilted. 

But I almost think that the 
worst crushing I everrecelved 
was over my buckskin 
breeches. I was very proud 
of them. I had killed the 
bucks myself and dressed the 
skins beautifully, as I thought, 
and cut them out to pattern 
and sewed them very strongly 
with an awl and a buckskin 
“whang” to make them extra 
stout; and after all, they did 
not remain soft, but as soon 
as they bad been soaked ina 
thunder-shower and dried 
again became apparently as 
hard aa sheet tron. 

‘ou didn’t get the right 
Injun tan on 'em,” was my 








A tenderfoot on a bronco was called “a Denver | partner’s disparaging criticism. “White man's tan 
circus” in those days, and, aa in most circuses, the | aint of much account.” 


spectators generally thought it more funny than 
the performers. 

Ae for me, I madea grand start, for the helpers 
at the stable tied my big double gun firmly across 
the eaddle-horn, and my very big roll of blankets 
to the back of the saddle, and one held the mare 
down by the head, and another by the tall, I think, 
till T was fairly aboard. Then both let go together, 
and we sailed down Larimer Street. 

T couldn't come off very well, for I was wedged 
in Vetween the gun and the blankets, but I did not 
know how to guide the mare, and we plunged on 
and off the sidewalks, to the immense delight of a 
Denver crowd. Some one had Jeft his yard door 
open, and was sweeping St out, when something 
prompted the mare to charge in full tilt upon him. 

“flallo there! Where in the world are you 
coming to?” he yelled, brandishing his broom. 

Thad just breath enough left to gasp, “Ask the 
mare!" when, at a thrust from the broom, she 
whirled around, and dashed back into the street as 
quick as she had left it. 

J am proud to say that I did not come off on that 
journey; but I sold the mare back to the livery- 
stable keeper at a reduction, and got something 


(rr 


So I found a tame Indian, und got him to puta 
real red Indian tan on them. Red it certainly was, 
for the Indian did it with some wonderful root he 
found in the woods which dyed them nearly 
scarlet. 

Unfortunately, as they had been already sewn 
up Into breeches, the pulling and hauling and 
stretching of the Indian tanning process spoiled 
thelr fit. In fact, one leg came out much tighter 
and nearly six inches longer than the other, and 
insisted on remaining so; and then, in spite of it 
all, the first time 1 got wet again they shrank up to 
my knees and dried as bard as ever. 

Tn my impatience I sonked them soft again, cut 
two small logs, and tightly forcing one log into 
each leg, left them to dry. They came off as stiff 
as acouple of lengths of stove-pipe, and felt like 
It; but as soon as I got them limber they shrank 
and twisted again. 

One day I met a white man driving a wagon—the 
tirst white man, except my partner, whom I had 
seen for more than a month. He was a pleasant. 
faced man, and I rode eagerly up to him and began 
to talk. He seemed lke a brother to me, who had 
been separated from my own kind for so long. 


Ife looked at me with a certain quizzical expres 
ston; he hardly knew what to make of the sun. 
burnt face, the long hair, the wild pony, the heavy 
rifle across the saddle, and those high-colored 
buckskin clothes. Then he sald : 

“Stranger, I should like to ask you a question.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said I, “by all meane. Go 
ahead.” 

He looked dubiously for a moment at the form. 
dable rifle, and observed, eomewhat cautiously, 
“No offence, stranger, you understand.” 

“Of course not,” I replied; “I'm only too de 
lghted to find a white man to talk to. What is i 

“Wal, stranger,” aid he, “allus meaning no 
offence, I should lke to ask you, Hd you make 
them trousers yourself?” 

Tlooked down at them instinctively—bulging ut 
the knees, twisted in the seams, stiff and creased 
everywhere as only dry buckekin can crease—and 
1 felt discouraged. 

“Yes,” I admitted, “I certainly did.” 

“Wal, stranger,” said he, “dye know I thought 
20!” 

I was “found out for a tenderfoot” again. It 
Was the death-warrant of those trousers. That 
night I cut them up Into buckskin stringa, 


R. B. Towns 
Sg 














D. 


WHERE SLEEP THE BRAVE? 


the brave to-night? 
es In a sunny land, 
Ask the grasses that wave 
O'er the dust of a gallant band 
Laid in a hurried grave. 
There sleep the brave to-night. 


—Pittsbury Dispatch. 
——+or___ 


Where slee; 
‘Ask the pl 
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THE GRAND ARMY OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 





For thousands of years it has 
been a custom with soldiers in 
the field to form comradeships, 
one with another, two men 
agreeing to stand by each other 
in life and in death, in sickness 
and in woundg, and after death 
to execute each other’s known 
desires. 

There are traces of this rela. 
tion in the Greek historians. 
The Roman soldier under Julius 
Cwear called his comrade com. 
milito, which simply meant fel- 
low-soldier. It 13 such an cs. 
tablished custom in the French 
army to form comradeships that 
we find Napoleon, on meeting a 
wounded soldier in a forlorn condition, asking 
him, “Where, then, 1s your comrade?” as If the 
relation were recognized in military law. 

In an army this strong feeling of comradeship 
1g not confined to the single chosen friend. It in. 
cludes the company, the regiment, the brigade, the 
division, the corps, and even the entire army, 
binding @ million men Into’ euch coherency that 
they can move and feel and act as one man. 

It was wonderful to notice, in our late war, how 
strong and how universal this army feeling was. 
The common object, common perils, common suf. 
ferings, common triumphs, knitted close together 
the hearts and minds of that vast multitude of 
diverse men. 

Finally, when victory crowned the four years’ 
struggle, there was a common feeling of pride in 
the glorious result, which at once exalted and 
deepened the soldierly fellowship. 

After two thousand actions in the field, small 
and great, after the enrolment of nearly three 
millions of men, and the death of three hundred 
and sixty thousard of them, the army was dis- 
banded at Washington in 1865, and tho soldiers 
rejoined their fellow-cltizens in the peaceful pur- 
suits of industry. 

At that tinal review in Washington there was 
very little left of the “pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war;” but every soldier's face shone with 
the light of victory, and every citizen who had 
within bim the soul of a patriot felt the truth of 
the motto that fluttered along the Capitol: “Phe 
only national debt we can never pay is the debt we 
owe to the victorious soldiers.” 

Already the desire was strong throughout the 
army not to let die the fellowships and friendships 
of the war. Clubs, circles, societies had already 
been formed, some composed wholly of officers, 
some wholly of privates, and some of both. The 
object of all was the same: To preserve the cor- 
dialities of the camp, to secure the fame of mem- 
bers by suitable memorials and records, and to 
give friendry succor to indigent comrades and 
their dependents. 

Eleven months after the close of the war, at 
Springfield, Illinois, a scheme was conceived of 
uniting all who bad served in the army or the 
navy, and had recelved an honorable dismission, 
into a national society or order, the name of which, 
it was finally decided, should be the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

‘The idea originated in the miud of an officer of 
the Fourteenth Illinois Infantry, Major Benjamin 
Franklin Stephenson, He thought of it before the 
war ended, while serving under General Sherman 
in one of hig rapid expeditions. 

Major Stephenson's comrade or tent-mate was 
the chaplain of the regiment, Rev. William J. Rut- 
ledge. Often these two gentlemen, as they rode 
side by side in the long marches, talked together 
of what would probably become, after the war, of 
the enormous aumbers of men they caw tramping 
on, before, behind and around them—sotdiers, 
wagon-men, camp-followers tramping, tramping 
im numbers that seemed unlimited. 

They agreed that men so closely allied, and 
united by so many ties, 80 bound together by a 
common purpose, and by so many vicissitudes 
shared in common, would not willingly consent to 
a total severance of n connection so dear to thelr 

















affections and their pride. The two friends agreed 
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that, if they came out of the struggle alive, they 
would endeavor to work out in concert some kind 
of organization for such an object. 

‘This agreement they kept. After the war they 
planned a great society to be formed somewhat on 
the basis of the several social orders, such as the 
Freemasons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias 

















and Sons of Temperance. 

‘To impart a military char- 
acter to the new organiza- 
tion the local branches were 
named Posts, and all the offi- 
cers received military titles, 
such as Post- Commander, 
Adjutant, Quarter - master, 
Officer of the Day, Post-Surgeon, 
Post-Chaplain, Officer of the 
Guard and others. 

The rooms for the weekly 
meetings of the Posts are ar- 
ranged like the lodge-rooms of 
the other benevolent orders. In 
a few instances the local Post 
became the owner of its own quarters, and fitted 
them up with gome approach to luxurious accom- 
modations, with library, billiard-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, sustained by the rents derived 
from other portions of the edifice. 

Some Posts have gathered a highly interesting 
collection of warlike curiosities, such as banners, 
flags, field-glasses and captured weapons. Occa- 
sionally, a piece of field artillery, identified with 
the history of a Post, graces an alcove of its 
apartinent. 

The greater number of the Posts assemble 
weekly in a hired room, plainly furnished, and 
often used for other purposes on other evenings. 

But not the less hag the Post been to the retired 
soldier like another home, where he was sure of 
finding aid and sympathy, where the record of 
his services was deposited, and where he could 
meet his old comrades in social intercourse. 

Each Post, moreover, being connected with 
the county organization, and that with the State 
and the national body, membership invites a man 
once again to a great national army, not inaptly 
styled the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Tt must not be supposed that the founders of 
this powerful organization were actuated by sen- 
timent alone. It was a thing of necessity that 
they should look for steady and systematic aid to 
the country which they had assisted to save. 

Hence, the Order has taken the lead in stimu- 
lating and guiding legislation in behalf of the 
soldiers and their dependents, and Congress has 
shown itself attentive to its suggestions. 

‘A vast amount of good, however, has been 
done by the local posts alone. 

To the Grand Army of the Republic we are 
indebted for one of the most interesting and im- 
pressive of our ceremonial days—that on which 
the graves of the soldiers are decorated. The 
idea originated in the mind of a German who 
had served as a private in the Union army, whose 
name has not been preserved. 

Early in May, 1868, he wrote to the Adjutant 
General of the Grand Army, saying that in his 
native country it was the custom of the people 
in the spring to visit the burying-grounds, and 
place flowers upon the graves of their friends 
and relatives. He suggested that the Grand 
‘Army should designate a day for the decoration 
of the graves of the soldiers. 

‘The idea met with favor, and General John A. 
Logan, then Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Army, promptly promulgated an order setting 
apart toe Thirticth of May for the purpose. 

General Logan expressed the hope that the 
observance would be kept up from year to year, 
so long as one survivor of the war remained to 
honor the memory of his departed comrades. 

Memorial Day has been observed with increas- 
ing impressiveness ever since, and the day is now 
a legal holiday in most of the Northern States 
east of the Mississippi River. 

In 1871 the Grand Army could claim but thirty 
thousand members. In 1879 a great increase 
began, until the whole number of members ap- 
proached four hundred thousand. 

While the great object of this army of men has 
been to promote the measures looking to the relief 
and advantage of the soldiers and those depend- 
ent upon them, they have taken a leading part 
also in the erection of the innumerable monu- 
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ments to the memory of fallen comrades which 
adorn our public grounds and cemeteries. 


Other nations have heaped the most bountiful | 1 


rewards upon the successful generals of a great 
war. We have, perhaps, not been sufficiently 
generous to the leaders in the war; but if wat 
fatnral, ina Republic, that the rank and file of 
the army should be the chief recipi- 

ents of national benefaction. 
One of the means employed by 








the Grand Army to attract public 
attention and nourish their own de- 
yotion to the cause, has been the 
annual Convention, or National 


Encampment, which has always 
been an occasion of widespread 
interest, both to the order and 
to the people. 

Some of the annual Eneamp- 
ments have been held in 


Memorial Day. 


places remote from the centre of the country, but 
the local welcome has always been general and 
enthusiastic. The farther the soldiers have had 
to travel, the warmer has been the welcome they 


have received. JAMES PARTON. 
——_+e+—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
THE MIRACLE. 


‘Wondrous the change,—from bareness into bloom ; 
From scentless air to redolent pertume ; 
From silence into song and soaring wing 
How old yet new this miracle of Spring! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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REVOLUTION IN CHILE. 


The Republic of Chile, on the west coast of 
South America, has long been noted for its quiet 
and steady progress, its orderly government, and 
the intelligence and thrift of its people. 

It has been its boast that for more than half a 
century no serious disturbance took place within 
its limits, and that it has all that time been free 
from such revolts as have from time to time 
shaken its sister South American republics. 

Unhappily, this record of long-enduring peace 
and advancing prosperity has this year been 
broken. For more than three months the Chilean 
Republic has been suffering the affliction of Civil 
War. 

On the Seventh of last January the fleet of the 
Republic—the most formidable naval force in 
South America—raised the standard of revolt 
against the President. It at once began warlike 
operations, bombarded cities and towns on the 
coast, and captured several of the most important 
ports. 

Trouble had been brewing for five or six 
months between the President, Seftor Balmaceda, 
and the national Congress. The President was 
charged with extravagance in the expenditure of 
the national funds, gross favoritism, usurpation 
of powers belonging to Congress, and an attempt 
to dictate the choice of his successor. 

At last, at the very close of the year, Congress 
refused to pags the bills appropriating the salaries 
of the military and civil officers of the Republic. 
At abont the same time President Balmaceda 
forcibly broke up the meeting of a political club at 
Santiago, the capital. 

While the navy, manned by two thousand men, 
declared against the President, and was aided by 
considerable bodies of insurgents on land, hastily 
mustered, the President succeeded in retaining 
the support of the greater part of the army, and 
‘was credited with having at his back a force of 
thirty thousand men. 

Early in May it was announced that the revo- 
lutionary party bad succeeded in conquering and 
holding eight of the twenty-three provinces of the 
Republic, and that it had grown strong enough 
to demand recognition from foreign powers. 

The Chilean revolution is the third which has 


| taken place in South America within two years. 


In November, 1889, the Emperor of Brazil was 
deposed, and a republic was almost bloodlessly 
substituted for the Empire in that vast country. 

In the midsummer of 1890 a revolt took place 
in the Argentine Republic against President Cel- 





man, who, like Sefior Balmaceda, was accused of 


financial mismanagement, and who was forced to 
rosign. His office was assumed by Sefior Pelle- 
ini. 

Both of these revolutions seem to have been 
justified by the circumstances of the two coun- 
tries. Brazil was ripe for a republic, and natu- 
rally desired the same form of government cn- 
joyed by her South American neighbors. The 
later revelation of the state of Argentine finances 
shows that the change violently made in that 
republic was a change for the better. 

The South American republics have won a bad 
name for the frequency of their revolutions, and 
for the readiness with which their elected rulers 
aim at dictatorship. It is true that some of them 
have had revolts and civil disturbances now and 
then since their separation from Spain. 

Yet tho impression that they are almost always 
in a volcanic state of disorder is an exaggerated 
one. The civil disturbances in them are occa- 
sional. For the most part they proceed in quiet, 
and live under an orderly regime. 

‘As years go on, moreover, the South American 
republies seem to be getting more stable, and to 
be learning the lesson of submission to law. They 
are less often distracted by the restless ambition 
of would-be dictators. 

‘The revolution in Chile, considering the high 
character its people have so long borné, is cer- 
tainly lamentable. But it seems to have been 
rendered unavoidable by the arbitrary course and 
high-handed conduct of President Balmaceda. 
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For the Companion. 
MOTHER AND HERO. 


The breoze, in pity, takes the flag 
‘That marks a soldier's resting-place, 


God knoweth best which offered more, 

‘The heart that dared, the heart that brake ; 
But like affection hallows mounds 

Where lie the martyrs for truth’s sake ! 


GEORGE T. PACKARD. 


= 
{THE FARMERS' ALLIANCE. 


No political matter in the United States attracts 
so much attention at present as the Farmers’ 
‘Alliance movement. It is regarded as the basis 
of a third-party movement, and in several States 
it has, in recent elections, shown a greater power 
than either of the old parties. In Kansas, where 
it is said to have one hundred and forty thousand 
members, it recently elected a United States Sen- 
ator, and controlled the acts of the lower branch 
of the legislature at its last session. 

It has definitely entered the field of politics, 
codperating with other associations, such as the 
Farmers’ League, which have similar objects. 

We will endeavor to set forth the state of the 
case as it appears to the Alliance, without ex- 
pressing an opinion as to either the grievances or 
the remedies proposed. 

Looking at the movement in the most general 
way, the cause of the formation and growth of 
the Alliance is the unsatisfactory condition of the 
agricultural interest, and the conviction of a 
great many farmers that legislation, State and 
national, has been directed toward helping on the 
development of all other industries except agri- 
culture, and that government has, indeed, so 
shaped matters that the expense of all this devel- 
opment has come out of the farmers. 

‘The farmers complain that the prices that are 
obtained for their products do not pay the ex- 
pense of handling them; that the high cost of 
transportation, and the necessity of farming after 
improved methods in order to compete with their 
neighbors, has forced farmers to go into debt, 
and that the conditions introduced or permitted 
by legislators have forced the farmers to pay 
exorbitant and ruinous rates of interest. 

They find in the vast number of mortgages on 
American farms not a proof of want of thrift on 
the part of the people who borrowed the money 
which is secured by these mortgages, but that 
conditions were induced by legislation of the 
wrong sort, or by want of legislation of the right 
sort, which made it impossible for the farmers to 
avoid giving these mortgages. 

They also believe that the bad state of their in- 
dustry has been in considerable part due to com- 
binations, trusts and systems of speculation; and 
that these trusts and combinations, as well as 
speculation in future values of farm products, 
should be discouraged or prohibited by law. 

They believe that money should be made as 
plenty as possible, and to that end favor free 
coinage of silver, the abolition of the national 
banks and the substitution for the national bank- 
notes of a legal tender currency issued directly by 
the United States treasury. 

A great many members of the Alliance also 
favor some means of lending the farmer govern- 
ment money at cheap rates of interest. The so- 
called “sub-treasury scheme,” which proposes, in 
effect, that the government shall receive the 
farmer’s products, particularly grain, and advance 
him a certain percentage of its value in certificates 
which shall circulate as money, is a part of this 
plan to secure the use of the government's re- 
sources to the farmer. 

The Alliance may also be said to favor the gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. Those who do 
not go so far as this, generally favor such legisla- 
tive control of the means of public transportation 





as shall make them more serviceable and less ex- 
pensive to the farmers. 
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The Alliance also directs its efforts against the 
charging of usurious rates of interest, and de- 
mands more lenient terms for the mortgaged 
farmer who is unable to pay his debts. 

The Alliance State platforms in general have 
demanded the prohibition of the ownership of 
land by aliens. 

‘These are in the main the grievances and pur- 
poses of the Farmers’ Alliance. Their purposes 
the members propose to accomplish by electing 
their own representatives to legislatures, to Con- 
gross, and to all official positions. 

‘The principles of the Alliance are undoubtedly 
in opposition to the general plan upon which gov- 
ernment in the United States has been admin- 
istered in the past, which is that legislation should 
interfere as little as possible with the relations of 
citizens one with another, and that government 
should keep out of business enterprises so far as 
possible. ‘The farmers, however, believe that 
those principles have been perverted to their 
injury, and therefore they demand the changes 
that have been described. 
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OF ONE BLOOD. 


‘A year or two agoa desperate fight took place 
between the workmen of three coal-mines in Penn- 
sylvania. ‘There was no cause for It but the differ. 
ence of nationality between the gangs. Poles and 
Hungarians were arrayed against the Irish and 
Germans. 

‘A superintendent who had lived many years 
among the miners said to a visitor, “There is no 
hope that they will ever be reconciled. It is a con. 
test of race; the antagonism {sin thelr blood. An 
Irishman and a Hungarian hate each other by in- 
stinct,'as a dog does a cat. Wecan never hope for 
peace in the mines.” 

In the first week of February in this yeara mine 
was submerged at Jeansville. Most of the miners 
at work, some of them Irish, and some Poles and 
Huns, were killed by the foul air. 

‘All operations were stopped, and a reecue-party 
of sixty men set to work to discover the bodies of 
the victims. The whole country-side was moved 
with horror and pity. 

On the twentieth day it was found that four of 
the men were still alive, having been imprisoned 
for nearly three weeks without food In a “breast” 
or hole in the mine, four feet square. They were 
Hungarians and Poles. 

‘The rescuing party, Irlshmen, Americans and 
Germans, in a frenzy of zeal pushed Into the 
narrow gangway leading to thie living tomb, and 
six times were driven back, fainting, by the deadly 
black damp. 

Fach man knew that he remained in the gang- 
way at the peril of his life, but not one turned 
back. At the eighth attempt they reached the 
breast, and found the men still breathing. They 
could not walk, and the gangway, two hundred 
feet long, was too narrow to allow of their being 
carried out. 

‘The rescuers devised a plan. They lay down on 
their backs in the long passage. The feet of one 
man touched the head of another, and eo, stifled 
by the fatal damp and nearly covered by water, 
they passed the unconscious victims over thelr 
own bodies to the mouth of the gangway. 

Outside the opening, Catholic priests and Protes. 
tant clergymen, physicians, nurses, laborers and 
delicate women in great numbers, stood waiting 
breathless. By and by the line of rescuere ap: 
peared. The men were covered with mud antl 
blood, their miners’ lamps burning in their hats. 
But they carried the rescued men, and were met 
with sobs and tears of joy. By one impulse the 
great crowd began to sing the doxology : 


“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


Irishmen and Hungarians, Americans, Poles 
and Germans thanked God in their hearts together 
that these poor brothers of thelrs were atill alive. 
For beneath all race difference, God “hath made 
of one blood” all the peoples of the earth. 
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PLAYGROUNDS. 


“Are you not afraid to have your son associate 
with such rough boys?” asked a lady the other 
day, as she pointed to a nolay game of base-ball in 
an adjacent field. 

‘The father’s anawer was to this effect: “No; I 
am not afraid so long as I see thom playing an 
honest game in the open fleld. They occasionally 
use words that I am sorry to hear; they occasion 
ally have an altercation that {s too violent; and 
now and then, but not often, there will be a fight. 

“But, generally speaking, no great harm Is done, 
and the good greatly preponderates. It is when 
they are not playing, and etand about Idle and list- 
less, and are thrown upon their mental resources 
for entertainment, that I begin to be afraid, and a8 
soon as possible 1 get Johnny away.” 

‘There was sense In that father’s remarks, and 
some parents in New York are acting upon his 
idea this spring in quite a vigorous and original 
manner. 

They have formed themselves into a soclety, the 
chief object of which 1s to provide many more 
small playgrounds all over the clty; not mere 
gardens and grags-plote, with gravel paths and 
flowery borders. ‘These, too, are excellent in their 
place, and there are already many such in the city; 
but this society means to provide playgrounds 
where boys and girls can really play, and play a8 
hard as they like, with no one to tell them to keep 
off the grass, and with not much grass to keep off. 

The secretary of this society sketched the out: 
line of an ingenious scheme the otber day at one of 
the meetings. He sald that a large plot of ground 
in Second Avenue near the East River had been 
given to the society for an indofinite period rent 
free, and this they intended to flood with water in 
December, and use it for a skating pond during the 
winter. 








Inthe spring the water will be let off, and the 
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plot covered with nice clean sand, upon which will 
be placed come eimple and safe gymnastic appar. 
atus, and a teacher provided to show the children 
how to use it. This 1s only one of many fdeas 
which the society have under consideration. 

In a town where there are good and convenient 
playgrounds and bathing places, the superfluous 
energies of the young are apt to be expended in- 
nocently and beneficially. Where such places are 
not provided, we ought not to be much surprised If 
the young people occastonally yet Into milschief. 
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IN HIS POCKET. 
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Mason, “I thought he gave 
that part of his testimony more as if he'd learned 
ft, than as if he'd heerd it. And T noticed, every 
time he repeated if, he put his hand to his waist. 
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Itwas a simple explanation, but a ver 
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GOOD ROADS. 
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Gencrat du Casse, asked his advice, and received 
this reply : 

“You ive a very simple duty to perform, sir. 
It Isto say to the King, as you present the keys, | 
‘Sire, I have the honor to place In your Majesty's | 
hands the keys of your loyal town of Amiens, and 
I beg your Majesty to hunt for the gates!?” 

Amiens had, in fact, neither walls nor gates; 
only a citadel overlooking the town, 





COMPANION. 


“Brown's Vermifuge Comfita," or worm lor- 
enges, will be found a very beneficial medicine. They 
are pleasant to the taste, free from coloring matter, and 


no child will refuse to take them, % cents a box. [4d Ch al li ie- -(le- Lai nes 1 


What do you |; NEW cooDs. 
want of a lamp? | Fully Half Wool 


A Pronounced Success! 


These goods are of a fine texture, soft 
and flexible, and drape perfectly, making 
|an inexpensive and serviceable dress at the 
| same time, the styles, finish and general effect 
are not excelled by the most expensive 
fabrics (cream grounds). We are showing 
an extra large assortment of styles from 
which to select, 22 inches wide, 


20 cts. per yard. 


Postage on 12 yards, which is an ordinary 
dress pattern, is 15 cts. Send for samples. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, U. S. A. 
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A Yachting Serial. 





Next week's Comrastos, the Monthly Dowhle 
Number, will contain the first chapter of an enter- 
taining Serial Story of Yachting Adveuture, by | 
Herbert D. Ward, entitled | 
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Will you write for a primer? 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. | | 
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For the Companion. 


THE GIRL WITH A TASTE FOR 
MUSIC. 
By Madame Emma Albani. 


My first thought, in giving advice to a young 
girl desirous of becoming a singer, would be to 
warn her of the very great obstacles to be eur- 
mounted, to give her an {dea of the courage and 
patience which are necessary to success, ani to 
ask her if she was perfectly eure that she was des- 
tined and fitted for this career. 

If her voice really warrants cultivation, and if 
she has the necessary determination, [ would then 
say, “Go ahead, and godspeed!” I succeeded, and 
why should not she succeed also? 

At the same time ft often seems tome as if many 
pupils of vocal culture in our days begin, and are 
permitted to begin, in the wrong way. They often 
begin too late; and more than this, not enough 
weight fs placed upon what I consider the absolute 
necessity of a thorough, all-round musical edu- 
cation. T was particularly fortunate in this respect, 
and [attribute a great deal of my success as a 
singer to the fact that I was well trained in all the 
other branches of music. When I was eight years 
old I was thoroughly conversant with nearly all 
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Even now, in my oldest operas, [ often fini that 
|an improvement may be made in the manner of 
singing some of the pasenges and phrases. 

If young artists will do this, they may not be 
able at first to find what they want; but by perse- 


will even come sometimes quite unexpectedly 
when they are before the public. This will surprise 
them, but it will also be a delight and a reward for 
many anxious hours of study. 

It ia a very necessary thing for a singer to take a 
vacation every year, during which time all singing 
1s absolutely given up. I have a pleasant place in 
Scotland, Old Murr Lodge, near Brynmarr, where 
T spend two months every year, August and Sep- 
tember. This place is fourteen miles from Balmo- 
ral Castle. I was highly pleased and flattered 
when, one day last year, the Queén drove over and 
called upon me and stayed for a cup of tea. She 
has often assured me of the great pleasure which 
she took in my elnging, but I feel espectally com- 
plimented by her visit. 

Although vacations are undoubtedly necessary, 
both for the student and for the finished singer, 
still they should not be too long, for in that case 
ground would be lost which it might be a laborious 
matter to recover. 

Before closing I want most especially to speak of 
Waguer’s music in its relation to the singer, be- 
cause I wish most positively to deny the theory 
that it 1s in itself injurious to the voice. Of course 
much of his beautiful music is very difficult to 
sing. The Intervals are new and unusual, and 
there are many very long sustained notes and 
cantabile passages which must be sung carefully. 
But I maintain that to a properly trained singer, 
and there Is the whole point of my argument, 
Wagner’s music need have no terrors. 

If a young and inexperienced artist attempts to 
sing these parts, it is very likely that the result will 














the classical piano-forte music and could play most 
of the Beethoven and Mozart sona- 
tas. When I left Albany and went 
to Paris to study, I was seventeen 
years old, and although my whole 
idea was to study music, strangely 
enough I had no Idea of becoming 
a singer. 

I studied in Paris the piano-forte 
and organ-playing, composition and 
also the voice. Dear old Duprez, 
my master, finally tok me that I 
ought to glve up all the rest and 
devote myself solely to singing, 
and this I determined to do. 

Atthat time, Prince Poniatowaki, 
the well-known Polish musician 
and composer, told me that the 
French school was not suited for 
my voice, and insisted that I should 
study in Italy. [t was finally de- 
cided that I should go to Lamperti, 
the celebrated Milanesc master. 
With him I remained nine months. 
This may at first scom a short time, 
but it must be remembered how 
much and how thoroughly I had 
studied before. 

Tf a student has the real genius 
of song, it will show itself very 
soon under proper teaching. If 
she is destined to sing she will sing; 
and although It is very far trom my 
iden to recommend slovenliness or 
shirking, it 13 also true that the 
mere training of the voice can be 
overdone. 

Assuming that the beginner has 
reached the point where her public 
career ts about to begin, the time 
comes when some really valuable 
advice can be given. Up to that 
time her master will be her helper 
and guide. She must, of course, 
take the greatest care of her health, 
for anything which ts bad for the 
general health of the body is also 
bad for the voice, and vice-versa. 

{ts especially necessary that the 
stomach and digestive organs should be in a 
thoroughly good condition, and for this reason a 
singer should avoid all indigestible food. Nute, | 
cakes and candies aro especially bad for the voice, 
and a strengthening, simple diet 1s the best to 
adopt. 

A great deal of exercise and fresh air are abso- 
\utely necessary. For an opera singer, who is 
probably getting plenty of active exercise on the 
stage, T consider driving to be the Lest open-air 
exercise; and there is never a day, no matter what 
the weather may be, that I do not drive for an hour 
and a half, making a special point of this on eing- 
ing days. 

With regard to clothing, the chief thing, of course, 
Ws not to catch cold. Singers should be careful not 
to mnufle up their throats, for this only makes that 
precious organ the more susceptible to exposure. 
Conversation fs to be avoided on singing days; but 
otherwise It is an excellent exercise for the voice, 
and to be recommended within moderate limits. 

These simple precautions are not difficult to fol- 
low. They do not inconvenience to any great ex- 
tent, and they repay tenfold. 

The first appearance of a beginner will always 
be a very trying occasion, but to her her art must 
be sacred, and she must live up to its highest can- 

ons. Not only must she show what she has learned, 
butalso what she Is herself. The voice itself comes 
from God, and the uequirement of vocal technique 
1s a mere matter of routine. It Is in the singing 
Ktself, the phrasing and the declamation, that the 
artist shows whut is her very own—her artistic 
personality. 

Probably the young cantatrice will be Intoxicated 
by her fret applause. It is indeed the most grate. 
ful of all tributes to the artist; but she must not 
he Induced by this to think that she Is perfect. Art. 
ists should never cease to study; and they will tla 


that, however well they sing, It Is always possible 
to improve. 























T have been particularly fortunate in the degree 


be injurious. The echool-days are only just over, 


Watching the Sea-Serpent. 


and the voice has not yet learned how best to make 
use of its freedom. It is always best to begin with 
simple tasks in any art or profession; but in the 
case of a singer, when a few years have brought 
experience and self-reliance, she should be able to 
sing anything without injury to her voice, always 
provided that it is properly tralned in the first in- 
stance, 
In closing I wish to say that if these few words 
| of mine give any help to any of my aspiring young 
compatriots, I shall feel that my trip to America 
has indeed served a doubly successful purpose. 


———+e+____ 


| SIXTY YEARS aqo. 


| In the Autobiography of Chester Harding, the 
| celebrated portrait painter, lately published, we 
get a glimpse or two of boy life and character as 
they appeared fifty or sixty years ago. 

In Ist the artist was in England, painting por- 
traits of the nobility with great success, and he 
| noticed a certain «difference between the behavior 
of English and of American boys, a3 well as be- 
| ween the ordinary English and American holiday 
crowd. 

He found the English people, both young and 
old, better behaved, better-tempered, 1 much 
happier than the Americans. He n r saw any 
wrangling among the poorer class of people, but, 
on the contrary, a social and friendly disposition 
which he thought did not exist in the United States. 
| In America, he said, on any holiday like an election 
' or general training, “The lower classes of *ociety 
considered themselves Heensed to get drunk and 
j render themselves as beastly as possible, and | 
hardly remember an Instance of a holiday of the 
kind to pass over without a fight, and sometimes a 
dozen of them.” 

Tn England he observed nothing of the hind, 
neither in the streets, nor at the fairs, nor at any 
| other place of anusement. If in passing a crowd 


















verance the right expression will be found, and it; 
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ay rneeS a 
1 have obtained during my career, but | in the streets, he happened to run against an ko | Another, Captain Cooper of the English ship 
ve obtained . ; Me 
ushas nat ‘tebarred me from constantly studying. lish boy, or tread upon his toe, the boy immedi. | 


ately pulled off his hat and begged pardon. It 
was not #0 at home, he remarked. If a passer-by 
“happened to encroach upon the rights of one of 
our republican boys, he would let fy a volley of 
mud-rockets at him,” and hur! offensive oaths. 

A statement of this kind cannot but eurprise 
readers of the present generation, who see noth. 
ing of the kind on public occasions in America. 
Joseph Jefferson, however, in his Autobiography 
confirms Mr. Harding’s statement, attributing the 
improvement in the behavior of our boys to the 
common schools. 

Mr. Harding gives an anecdote of a boy whom 
he employed in his Boston studio, which seems to 
indicate a lack of knowledge of at least the | 
guage of good manners. 

Upon coming into his studio one day, the boy 
handed him a card, and sald that the gentleman 
who left it wanted to pay Mr. Harding something. 

“But,” said Harding, “he owes me nothing.” 

“Well,” replied the boy, “that was what be sald; 
but I can't remember what it was he wanted to 
pay.” 

“Was it hls respects?” 

“Ob, yes, sir; that was it.” 


—o-—_—__. 
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‘THE SEA-SERPENT. 


With here and there a marked exception, acien- 
tific men admit, at least, that they are not justified 
in denying the possibility of the existence of such 
moneters as the “‘sea-serpent,” while many declare 
in emphatic terms their firm belief that such crea- 
tures do exist. 

‘The common incredulity regarding them reminds 
me of a story which seems 80 much to the point 
that I will repeat It. It was something like this. 





A Scotch eallor lad, returning to his home at the 














close of his first voyage, was beset by many eager 
questions. “What hast 0 seen in furrin parts?" 
was asked again and again 

In reply he said that he had been where rum 
flowed in rivers, and where tall mountains were 


made entirely of sugar. At this point hia imagi- 
nation failed him, and he came down to solld fact, 


really seen in tropic seas. 

His aged mother, at this point, felt constrained to 
reprove her son. Raising her horn-bowed specta- 
cles, and frowning indignantly, she exclaimed, 

Nac! Nae! Jock; mountains of sugar may be, and 
rivers of rum may be; but fish to flee ne'er can be!” 

So thousands to-day, who are gullible in regard 
to many impossibilities, join the incredulous and 
smile knowingly whenever they hear any allusion 
to the sea-serpent. 

Said a Indy to me, not long since, “There are 
those who will never belteve in it until they handlo 
It, and then they won't.” Was she not right? 

I confess that I blame no one for a disbelief of 
most of the stories concerning sea-serpenta which 
appear in print. ‘Thelr falsity 1s stamped upon 
|thelr face, While granting this, 1 stoutly claim 
| that when one has thrown aside as worthless all the 

yarns of sailors and the stories of landamen upon 

Which rests the taint of suspicion, there atill re. 
maing a residuum of evidence which cannot justly 
be ignored. 

My own firm belief is based both upon what my 
eyes have seen, and upon the unimpeachable testi. 
Mony of many men, some of them under onth, 
whose word upon any other eubject would be taken 
without a question. 

Bronzed fishermen, whose lives have been xpent 
in their dories, captains of coasters and steamers 
Who have grown gray upon the ocean, officers high 
in rank In both the American and British navies, 
as well as sagacious business men, whose eyes 
| and judgments are not enaily decelved, alike boar 

testimony to what they have seen; and yor in 
many minds the doubt still remains. > 

Men have even become unwilling to meet the 
ridicule bestowed upon those who have the hari, 
Hoad to declare that they have seen a sea-serpent, 
This feeling was expressed by an old wea-captain, 
who exclaimed, “If I should geo a thousand sea, 
| earpints, I never'd tell on’t.” 
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Carlisle Castle, after his experience in reporting 
what he had seen upon one of his voyages to 
Melbourne, sald in disgust: 

“I don’t see any more serpents. It is too much 
to be told that I can’t tell the difference between 
seaweed and a live body. If twenty serpents come 
on the starboard, all hands shall be ordered to 
look to port. No London penny-a-liner shall again 


| say that Austin Cooper is a lar and a fool.” 


1 have myself received two or three letters from 
persons who admit that they have been restrained 


| by this fear from reporting what they have seen. 


But now for my story. For fifteen summers I 
have spent several months, each scason, in my 
cottage at Pigeon Cove, at the extreme point of 
Cape Ann, Massachusetts. 

Here I am really ten miles out at sea, where the 
water is so deep that large ateamers come almost 
within a stone's throw of the rocky shore. Here it 
has been my delight, day after day, to sit upon my 
piazza and watch every changing feature of sea or 
sky, and to admire their beauty or grandeur in 
calm or storm. 

1 have thus learned, with a quick eye, to detect 
any strange appearance of animal life which breaks 
the surface. By this long experience I was better 
prepared than most men would be, w judge in re- 
gard to the nature of the exhibition which I was 
permitted to sec. 

It was about one o'clock on the afternoon of 
August 12, 18%. The day was exceedingly clear, 
and the xea almost like a polished mirror, so calm 
was Its surface. 

Dinner was out of the way, and I was seated 
upon the sofa, engaged in study, when I heard 
some one approaching with rapid steps. It proved 
to be Mr. Calvin W. Pool, town clerk of Rockport, 
who was surveying in the vicinity. 

A knock at the door and the hurried exclama. 
ton, “There is some strange thing out here; 1 
think it is the sea.serpent!” brought me to the 
piazza with marine glass in hand. 

Mr. Pool returned quickly to his 
transit instrument for further ob. 
servation, and I mounted the rail 
and fixed the glass upon a moving 
object, but a little more than an 
eighth of a mile from land, slowly 
plowing its way northward along 
the shore, in a line parallel with it, 
and turning the water as a plow 
turns the sod. 

My position was ahout fifty feet 
above the sea level, and but thirty. 
six from the rocks which form the 
shore. 

My opportunity for securing a 
good view was excellent, and I 
certainly improved it to the best of 
my ability, not taking my eyes from 
the strange visitor while he re. 
mained above the aurface. 1 saw 
itapproaching, passing and depart. 
ing, and had no question that 1 was 
looking upon the veritable seaser- 
pent. 

Its movement was not like that of 
the true serpent, which is always 
lateral, as it must be from the con. 
struction of its vertebre, but a ver- 
teal one, reminding me of the leach 
or bloodsucker of my boyhood. 

The distance over which I saw it 
pass was perhaps a mile anda half, 
and the head was almost constantly 
in sight, visible, but not distinetly 
seen, since it was partially obscured 
by the water which was thrown 
over it as its muzzle or cranium 
cut the surface. This foamy water 
‘Was so noticeable that several ex- 
claimed, “His head ts white!" 

Back of the head I could distinetly 
see twelve or fifteen feet of the body, which showed 
\ slight vertical movement, while back of this, 
where the movement was greater, the depressions 
were below the surface and the elevations caused 
a dozen or more ridges. 

Tattempted to count these, but their movement 
made it Impossible. ‘The centres of there eleva- 
tions were certainly six or seven feet apart, eo that 
1 am sure the whole length of the body could not 
have been leas than one hundred feet, although in 
my desire to speak within hounds, I reported ita 
not less than eighty. The tall, which I was eager 
to see, did not come into sight. 

Tam constantly asked, “How did it look?” I 
can only reply, “It looked like a huge sea-serpent 
and like nothing else.” 

As to Its size, it 1 dificult to speak, since 1 do 
not know that the largest dlamcter was visible. 

n empty barrel, floating by, will reveal its full 
size, but ballast it well and but very little will be 
shown. 

My best judgment, after careful consideration, is 
that tts head, which was at no time raised entirely 
out of water, was as large as a ten-gallon keg, and 
the body, at the thickcet part, fully as large as a 
Nour-barrel. The surface of the body seemed as 
smooth as the head of a wet seal, and there was 
nothing to indicate that it was propelled by fins or 
flippers. There certainly was no sign of a dorsal 
fin. 

The back was of a dark brown color, and it ap- 
peared to be somewhat mottled with a lighter 
shade. It is possible, however, that this effect may 
have been produced by the varying depths of 
water above it. 

As the head moved through the water, wakes 
were caused on each side as by the cut-water of a 
passing tug; and from my elevated position I could 
Wistinetly see the movements of the body between 
them, as they widened out more and more. 

There was also a wake, less marked, behind the 
rearmost hump. These wakes were noticeable for 

















| Some time after the creature had passed. 


There was no turning from a direct course, and 
the xpeed was not more than four or five miles an 
ample time fora 
When the creature had reached & 
point about a half mile to the northeast of us, the 
undulatory movement scemedto ccago, and the 
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body to be for a moment extended along the sur- 
fave, after which It disappeared. 

When 1 took the glass from my eyes, my little 
lawn was covered with people, friends and stran- 
gers, who had come, as if by magic, to obtain a 
sight. They were notcounted, but Iam sure there 
were not less than fifty. Most of them were 
obliged to content themselves with thelr own un- 
alded vision, and many did not reach the spot in 
season to secure the best view; but all were agreed 
that they had seen with more or loss distinctness a 
genuine sea-serpent, and rejoiced In the sight. 

Mr. Pool’s glass magnifies twenty-five diameters, 
and upon subsequent consultations, 1 found that 
we agreed perfectly as to the general appearance, 
as well as upon many minor details. 

At his request and that of several of my neigh- 
bors, | immediately wrote a letter to the Boston 
Journal, giving a brief account, which was tole- 
graphed over the country and very largely copied 
and commented upon by the press. 

While many of the papers accepted my account 
as worthy of credence, others met it with ridicule, 
and others still made euggestions as to what it 
might have been. These suggestions have been 
carefully considered over and over again, and I 
am compelled tw say that to accept any one of 
them would require a far greater stretch of the 
imagination than to believe as 1 do. 

Says one, confldently, “It was only an old spar 
or log.” Another, “It was a mass of scaweed, 
slowly floating Ly. Such things have often de: 
ceived people; but further investigation has proved 
thom mistaken: 

But let me ask a question. Do floating objects go 
with the tide or across it? It waa high water that 
day atten o’clock in the forenoon. At one, there- 
fore, the tide must have been three houra out, and 
setting strongly to the eastward from Ipswich 
Bay. The creature of which I write moved in a 
northerly direction, directly across the current. 

Again, inanimate objects moving with the tide do 
not cause even a ripple; but in this case the foam 
was thrown up, as by a vessel “with a bone in Its 
teeth.” With these two facts in mind, I think no 
one would maintain that 1 was deceived by any- 
thing which was simply floating with the tide. 

But you say, “Was ft not carried by the wind?” 
No; this was impossible, since, as I have said, it 
was a dead calm, and the sails of distant schooners 
were hanging idly, without a breath to ill them. 1 
hazard nothing, then, in saying that neither wind 








nor tide could account for the phenomenon which | 


received my careful scrutiny. 

‘The suggestion is made that it was a grampus. 
Well, let us see. I am familiar with this small 
species of whale and have often seen a school, as 
each broke the surface, spouted, revealed a dorsal 
fin two or three fect long, and then disappeared, to 
come up and repeat the operation again and again. 

Is there any resemblance in all this to thesteady, 
forward movement which I witnessed for at least 
ten minutes? 

“It must have been a sword-fish,” you say. It is 
true that the sword-fish often awims for a long dis- 
tance just below the surface; but the fisherman al- 
ways secs a dorsal fln, while the head and most of 
the back are not visible. 
were to show his whole back, it would hardly pre: 
xent a tenth of the length which I saw, and would 
be quite devold of the undulations which were so 
marked a characteriatic of this appearance. 

But how about porpoises? Some have mistaken 
a shoal of them for the supposed sea-serpent. 

These animals t have seen in thelr merry gam- 
bols, now one, now three, now ten perhaps In 
sight, at once, each tumbling “on his own hook.” 
Tow absurd to suppose that one porpoise would 
or could, without a tumble or a leap, cut the water 
for ten minutes, and each remaining individual 
follow this self-appointed leader in a direct line! 

‘Twice, since that memorable August day, have I 
taken pains to watch a school of porpoises with the 
eame glass and at about the same distance; and in 
both inetances there was not In their positions the 
least semblance to a Hne, and each invariably 
threw up the spray as he broke the surface. There 
was not only no resemblance to what I saw, but the 
effect could hardly have been more unlike what I 
have described than it was. 

“But Mr. Murray saw flocks of birds on Lake 
Champlain which others had mistaken for a sea- 
serpent.” 

Perhaps he did. I think I recall some of his 
stories; but seabirds do not fly here in the middle of 
August, and if they did, how preposterous to sup- 
pose that they would be ten minutes in going a 
mile and a half ona calm day! The rate at which 
they fly is from forty to one hundred miles an 
hour, while that which I witnessed was but five or 
six. Leta duck, for Instance, slow up to the latter 
rate, and how long could he sustain himself upon 
the wing? 

It is equally preposterous to suppose that any 
flock of birds could at that short distance, and at 
midday, deceive fifty people into supposing that 
they were beholding a monster partially below the 
surface. 

“Granting, then, that what you saw was none of 
these, what do you really think it was?” 

Certainly not a snake—the ophidian of the nat- 
uralist—but just what I cannot tell. The doubting 
eclentlat admits that monsters which might prop- 
erly give rise to the name sea-aerpent did extst In 
ancient ecas, nnd that their fossil remains may be 
seen in every great museum; and I am not yet 
convinced that descendants of the plestosauride, 
the zeuglodonts or other moneters of the different 
geological periods do not still exist. 

1am not sure but that In the equatorial valleys, 
at depths of from ten to twenty thousand feet, 
they might have escaped the destruction of the 
frozen eons which devastated the land and shal- 
lower waters. 

It is not necessary, however, to insist that such 14 
the case. Species, families and even genera, new 
to acience, may Inhabit these profound depths. 

Tt ts sald, by way of argument, that no remains 
have been found. Grant it. Who knows what un- 
couth beings of Immense size inhabit these subina- 
rine recesses, and who would expect that dying, 
their remains would be cast upon distant shores, to 
be dissected by the zotlogist’s knife? 
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There they live and feed; there they fight and 
gambol, except as occasionally somo straggler 
| makes his way into shallower watera, and, in an 
| hour of quiet calm, disports upon the surface, ex- 
jeitin, the wonder of the fortunate beholder and 
the envy of those leas favored. 

Such acreaturo may return again, undisturbed, 
to his native haunts, by and by, to dle and to leave 
his bones by the aide of kindred, there to Hie, un. 
| moved by wave or currents upon the ocean’s oozy 
bed. 

T have now read scores of aen.serpent accounts, 
and while I should discredit many at a glance, 
many yet remain which I cannot ignore. They 
can be explained only upon the supposition that 
there exists in the ocean a variety of gigantic 
forms of animal life as yet unclassified. 

T have an impression that at least three distinct 
forma, unlike any known fish, reptile or cetacean 
have been described. One of these s serpentine 
throughout; one hag a short neck, with flippers on 
either side, well forward, and a long, tapering body 
behind; and a third is a “serpento-turtleological” 
sort of acreature—a serpent with a turtle annex, 








serpentine prefix. 

Iti vain, however, to speculate until more know- 
ledge ia secured; and this cannot be obtained to 
order. Opportunities for original investigation 
are certainly very limited, and a bellef in the ex- 
Istence of the creatures must rest upon the testi. 
mony of comparatively few In any one decade. 
But the accumulated testimony of the centurles 


will stand. GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM. 
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For the Companion. 


READING INDIAN “SIGN.” 
By Gen. John Gibbon, U.S. A. 





First. Paper. 





| Ie is now nearly forty years since, as a young 
Heutenant stationed In Florida, I received my first 
lesson in reading Indian sign. 

To appreciate the dificulty of communicating 





the ordinary means employed, fancy all the Indl- 
vidual names in a community suddenly obliterated. 
Under such circumstances some means would 
have to be adopted by which Individuals could be 
designated. 

‘Ae no one could refer to Mr. Smith, Mrs. Jones, 
or Miss Thompson by name, each one would have 
‘to be designated by sume personal peculiarity. 
‘Mr. Smith, for example, might be called, if he 
were cross.eyed, “The man who looks two ways.” 
Mrs. Jones, if she happened to be the possessor of 
a pug nose, would be “The woman whose nose 
looks at the sun;” and so on. 

Now thia ts exactly the plan followed by Indians, 
—not In designating each other, for they have 
names to use,—but to white 
men, ignorance of whose 
names compels the Indian to 
manufacture appellations for 
the occasion. 

They will speak of one white 
man as “The man who got off 
his horse.” A colonel who 
wenrs an eagle on his shoul- 
der they will call “The man 
whose spirit is a bird; an 
old man, “The man with a 
gray beard;” and a major- 
general, “The man with two‘ 
stars.” 

If the fact ts recalled that 
the Indian is entirely Ignorant 
of either writing or reading, 
we at once percelve how much 
more difficult communication 
becomes. Each tribe has its 
distinct language, and gener- 
alty the native tongues are 
as far apart as English and 
French. Hence, In communt- 
cating with one another, the 
necessity of the algn language 
which is used In common by 
almost all the Plains Indians. 

In forming this language, much the same princl- 












Indiana have, in visiting deaf and dumb asylums, 
often understood the language used there. 

‘These signs are interpreted Hterally by the Indl. 
ans when conversing. I recall an amusing Instance 
{of this in an Interview 
Captain 
of the Florida Seminoles. Captain Casey 
seen Billy for some time, but had heard that a son 
had been born to him recently. Captain Casey spoke 
the Seminole language imperfectly, and therefore, 
when acting without an Interpreter, was accustomed 
to help himeelf out with “signs.” 








or if you choose, a four-flippered turtle with a long | 


with Indians, let those who are unacquainted with | 


ples are followed as govern the language of our | som 
deaf-mutes; and T have been assured that Prairie | up 





He congratulated Billy upon the birth of a aon, 
holding his hand about two feet aud a half from 
the ground. Billy expressed surprise, and said, 

No, it was a miatake.”* 

‘The captain then called {nan interpreter to ex- 
plain what he had heart. Billy's face It up, 
| and he said that indeed he had a eon, but—ptacing 
his hand about eighteen inches from the ground— 
not as large a one as the captain had intimated! 

It fa matter of surprise how accurately Infor. 
mation may he conveyed by sign language alone 
when one Is skilled tn its use. Some years ago, 
when an interpreter serving at the post of Fort 
| Washakle was riding some distance from the post, 





ho met an Indian who could 
not speak a word of English, 
and whose language the in- 
terpreter could not speak. 
Yet the Indian informed him 
of the recent death of Cuptain 
Clarke, of the Second Cavalry, 
| many hundred iniles away. 

‘The feat seems to be almost 
Incredible until we reflect 
upon the importance of Indi 
vidual names in conveying 
personal information. The 
death of any individual could 
easily be made known by 
almply giving the aign for 
dying or “going under, "which 
is made by holding the left 
hand in front of the body and 
waving the right underneath 
It. 

But the Indian could not 
say, “Captain Clarke is dead,” 
unless Captain Clarke was 
known to him and the man to whom he wastalking, 
in some way by which he could designate him; 
and thie proved to be the fact. Captain Clarke 
was known amonget the Plains Indians as “the 
chief with the white hat,” from his practice of 
wearing a head-covering of that color while on 
duty on the plains. 

An Indian who 1s travelling, and desires to leave 
behind him information for those who come after, 
will take pains to leave “sign” on his trail easily 
recognized as belonging to him, or at least to his 
tribe. Each tribe has a special way of making 
moccasins, and an Imprint of a foot in soft ground 
will give information to those who know It. If the 
Indian passes through brush, he will break down 
ty 








wishes to leave no sign he takes great pains to 
| avoid doing any of these things. 

An Indian who Is looking for sign will closely 
examine everything as he goes along; and the 
| sign must be very faint indeed which escapes his 
leye. A blade of grass pressed to the earth hours 
| before he sees It is sufficient to attract his atten- 
ton. 

This close observation and his quick eye is What 
makes the Indian the best trailer in the world, 
whether what he is after isan cneny, game, or a 
runaway horse. 

Itis amusing to watch an intelligent Indian when, 
transported from the scenes of his wild life, he 
| enters clvilization and sees so many things which 
are new to him. His outward appearance Is sto- 
eal in the extreme, and he says little; Lut his cyes 
are always on the alert, and he closely notes every 
object within thelr range. 

In 1876, when our troops were approaching Cus- 
ter’s battle-fleld on the Little Big Horn, my Crow 
acouta in front discovered Indians and gave chase 
to them. Before they could overtake them they 
succeeded in crossing the Big Horn River; but in 
thelr flight one of them dropped some article 
which, being picked up by the pursuers, revealed 
the fact that the Indians they were pureuing were 
not Sioux, as they supposed, but members of their 
own tribe who had escaped from Custer’s battle. 
field. 

Previous to that, in the same year, and while my 
column was moving down the Yellowstone to form 
fa junction with General Terry’s, my Crow scouts 
reported that there were Indians in front, and that 














they had given chase to them and followed them 
0 distance. Later, one of the Crows picked 
a little package containing a piece of cheese 
me crackers dropped on the trail of the flee: 
ct 


and 80: 
Ing horsemen, and announced that those they h 
followed were white men. 

I was expecting every hour to, get newa of Gen- 





which took place between | eral Terry, and felt very sure that these men were 
sey of thearmy and Billy Bowlegs, chief | courlers from him. ‘This turned out to be true, and 
had not | that night messengers from him reached my eamp. 
Skilled frontieramen who study these things | ing kitten after kitten, to the number 
e aume In. | the waste-paper basket, was she sent away. 


| under the Indians would have drawn th 
| ferences as the Crows did In these two cases. But 

white men unskilled in the ways of Indians would 
| simply have reported ‘Indians in frout.” 


1 to show where he hus passed, or, on the pral- | 
rie, pile up a heap of stones. Of course If he | 








| 
| 
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Although al! Indians are skilled in the use and 
interpretation of signa, the su-called “sign Ian 
guage,” while generally used east of the Rocky 
Mountains, is very litte In yogue on the Pacific 
Coast. There the common medium for conversa: 
tion between Indians of different tribes and with 
the whites is a jargon called Chinook, a curious 
conglomeration of words sald to have been in- 
vented by the Hudson Bay Company officials and 
afterward generally adopted by both whites and 
Indians. 

_ In this language an American x called a “Boston 
toon,” while an Englishman fs known as a “King 
George man.” The number of words in the lan- 











guage |e sald to be very few, and the meaning of 
words is varied by the intonation placed upon 
them; but poor as the language fx, it seems to serve 
the purpose of enabling people to communicate 
with one another. 

Itis very amusing to witness the meeting of two 
long-separated whites who lived on the Pactfic 
Coaet in early times. They almost invariably drop 
their own language and converse in the Chinook 
jargon. All this “sign” lore wus a closed book to 
me when the incident occurred by means of which 
I received my firet lesson in aign-reading. 





te 
For the Companion. 


THE PERSECUTED PARSON. 


Once there lived In Boston a certain famous and 
learned preacher. Being a preacher of the Gospel, 
he was a good man, of course; but 1 grieve to say 
there was one unhappy fault which marred his 
amiable Christian character. 

He did not love cate—not even innocent kittens! 

He detested and despised them all as worthless 
and futile creatures, and seemed to have doubts 
of the wisdom of Providence in creating them in 
such immoderate profusion. 

As few persons suspected thin hidden fault, he 
was loved and honored by good people, even 
before be was cured of his regretable antipathy ; 
and just how he was cured, and rendered more 
worthy of respect and affection, my story will tell. 

The house in which the minister lived had, 
before his coming, been occupied by a nice dog. 
and-catloving family, who had removed to a dis- 
tant part of the clty, taking with them all their 
pets. One of these, a pretty Maltese pussy, did 
not like the change, but pined with homesickness; 
and at last made her way, no one could tell how, 
to the parsonage. 

She was kindly received by the family, but 
promptly returned to her mistress, only to remaln 
while shut up and watched. For a week or eo she 
passed back and forth, like a weaver's shuttle, be 
tween the two homes. Then her forsaken mistress 
became discouraged, and gave her up. 

Her new mistress was kind, and the children of 
the famlly made much of her, yet she was not 
altogether happy. She found that the nursery, an 
old haunt of hers, had been turned into the minis- 
ter’s study, and perceived that the minister was 
not friendly enough to encourage her to any intl. 
macy. Yet she insisted on maintaining her old 
territorial rights, and would take neither hints nor 
rebuffs from him. 

‘A wonderfully good-natured and playful creat- 
ure was Arnminta,—that was her new name,—and 
whenever the reverend gentleman undertook to 
expel her from his sanctum, she would lead him a 
pretty dance, taking the eviction in fun, as a bit of 
clerical eportivencss. 

One day, when the minteter had an unusually 
important discourse to write, and was unusually 
nervous, he sternly put his tormentor forth, and 
locked the door. Araminta stopped just outside 
and mewed piteously and persistently, till the 
mintster’s good wife banished her to the yard. 

Indignant, but not conquered, the culprit scam- 
pered around the corner of the parsonage, climbed 
a tree, and from its branches leaped upon a balcony 
just outside the study windows. 

It was a November day—rainy and east-windy. 
‘The minister, disturbed in his writing by a wild, 
plaintive mew, looked around, to see a poor little 
cut-face peering in upon him and his cozy quarters, 
lighted and warmed by a pleasant wood fire. 

The appeal of the faithful creature was too 
much for the minister. His unkind anti-pussylte 
prejudices, already much undermined by Ara- 
minta’s charms, gave way altogether. He sprang 
up, opened the window, and sald gently, “Poor 
pussy, come In out of the cold!” 

She came, you may believe, and a moment later 
was purring on the hearth-rug, casting on her 
clerical friend a grateful glance now and then. 
She had conquered, but she was not proud. 

‘After that capitulation, Araminta had the free- 
dom of the study, and not even when, some six 
montha later, she came as a happy mother, lugging 
her offspring by the nape of the neck, and deposit. 
of four, in 











It was the minister himaelf who weut. He took 
his vacation rather carly that summer. 
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EXAMINATION OF TURF. 


test of kinship with God, though they may chatter 
yolubly of His doctrines and works; but in the 
words and thoughts of the true son shines always 
some gleam of the mysterious life given to him by 


his Father. 
——+or—— 


IN THE PIANO CORNER. 
‘The piano responds, almost like a living thing, 


Cut a sixinch cube of turf from the lawn and care-| to the care given it, and the owners of new or old 


fully examine it. 


instruments may find a few hints acceptable. 


How many kinds of grass and weeds can you find in it? | Variations in temperature affect the delicate works 


Note how their roots are interlocked. 
What insect life can you find P : 
Have insects any permanent homes there ? 
Note the variety of mineral forms. 





For the Companion. 


PAN IN THE ORCHARD. 


Ho carved a flute of elder greet, 
‘And notehed it wel 

‘Then pursed his lips and puffed bis cheeks 
‘And merrily he blew. 


For It was spring-time holiday, 
‘A sun-tauned boy was hey 

With russet freckles on his face 
‘And @ pateh upon his knee, 


The apple boughs above hire flung 
‘Thelr tangled sprays on high, 

‘With one dark, bristly blue-jay nest 
‘Rough sketehed against the sky. 


He knew the secrets of the grass, 
‘The burden of the hour, 

He saw the flerce, bluff bumblebee 
‘Towse many a clover flower. 


Orphaned and poor as poor could be, 
Ihe years before him lay 
Dark billows of an unknown sea, 
‘No light-house on the way. 


And yet, and yet his elder flute 
Could bring him comfort true 5 


He pursed his lips and puffed his cheeks 
‘Abd blew, and blew, and blew ! 


Maurice THOMPSON. 
— +r 


For the Companion. 


SIGNS OF HEIRSHIP. 


The French journals a year or two ago con- 


so decidedly that the corner of the room farthest 
from the register or stove should be chosen for its 
abiding place, and, if possible, the keyboard 
should be turned away from the source of heat. 
It is not necessary to close the lid every night, and, 
in fact, no piano should remain closed for months 
at a time, aa is often the case. On closing the 
house for the summer vacation, always see that 
the inside of the case is dusted carefully, and be- 
fore shutting it spread several layers of paper 
over the wires, to absorb any dampness that may 
gather. The duster chould be a plece of softest 
old ailk or cheesecloth, consclentiously used, and 
never dampened for use. 

Piano-covers are now but litle used, although 
the “uprights” are often fancifully draped with 
Heh scarfs of silk or plush. ‘The real plano-lover 
foes not make a table for bric-a-brac of its top, for 
to the cultivated ear any object placed upon the 
instrument injures Its tone more or leas. 

‘Do not pile music-books on the piano, nor leave 
them in nsightly ‘heaps, around it, but have 
music.table.. Pretty and inexpensive ones are to 
be found inthe furniture stores, but in default of 
one of these, any boy or girl could arrange one 
Similar toa dainty affair which I have seen made 
from an old-fashioned wash-bow! stand rescued 
from the attic. > 

‘The wood was painted black and varnished, a 
neat cover lay across the top, and curtains of yel- 
low China silk on small rods inclosed the lower 

art, where piles of shcet-music lay safe from 
Hust, yet quite accessible, 

If your volumes of [Beethoven's sonatas and 
Chopin’s nocturnes happen to be in paper covers, 
they may be saved much longer from falling apart 
by gluelng to the binding, at the middle of the 
back, broad ribbon, which is tled around the 
book’ when it is closed. 

For keeping open bound volumes, I have found 
a simple music-weight more convenient than the 
patented wire holders, which too often nip out 

ieces from the leaves. Make a muslin bag twelve 

















tained reports of a singular lawsuit, which pos-| inches in length by two in width, and il it with 


sessed many features of dramatic interest. ‘Two | fine, dry stm 


Close tightly, and make an outer 
cover of ailk with fringed ends, tied with narrow 





claimants appeared, each professing to be the | ribbon. This cylindrical roll lies in the rack and 


only son and sole heir of the owner of a smal 
estate in Brittany. 


11 {holds the pages flat, while permitting them to be 
easily turned. 
The adjustable piano-lamp is a most desirable 


Monsieur Jean Paulin, the former owner, now | adjunct for evening practice, but an ordinary lamp, 


with wide-spreading shade, can be mounted on 


dead, was born upon the farm and grew up in| any substantial pedestal, arrangement at the de- 
the village. When a very young man he had | sited height being the mat 
¢ If you cannot ha 
make the piano corner as attractive and sug; 
‘The modest rent of his farm in France was sent | a8 means and taste will allow. f 
‘aphs of the great composers, a shelf filled with 

Sketches and biographies, and perhay 
Twice he had made a visit to his old home, on | plaster copy of the * 
ia,” or of any favorite musical subject, 

helpful. 


emigrated to Canada, and had married there. 
to him by an agent. gr 


the last occasion only a year or two before his 
death, and had renewed the loving friendships of 
his boyhood. He was bright, active and popular. 
All the village knew and liked him, and when he 


consideration. 
nusic-room,” at least 











inging Boys of 


——— 


SELF-SUPPORTING. 


returned to Canada he was greatly missed. 


It is pleasant and hopeful to note that so many 


Every one knew that he had an only gon, | of the young women of America are learning to 


Louis, who had never been in France. Now thet | value the mental powers and the edu 





ion that 


Jean was dead, two men, each calling himself | Will make it possible for them to support them- 
Louis Paulin, and representing himeelf to be | Selves {f the necessity for doing so should arise. 


Jean's only son, wrote from different parts of | 


Canada to claim the estate. 
The matter was brought before the court it 


Brittany. One of the claimants appeared. He 


‘The daughters of comparatively wealthy men are 
not infrequently found assisting their fathers in 
the office or counting-room as typewriters or ac- 
n | countants. 


Many so-called fashionable ladies make their 


produced certificates of his mother’s marriage, | own dresses and hats, we are told, having gone 
and af Bion bird.and beptiens He euawored through a regular course of instruction in the art 


fluently all questions concerning M. Paulin, an 


of millinery and dressmaking. An instance re- 
d | cently came to the notice of the writer that has in 


showed a perfect familiarity with his opinions ita lesson for women who give no thought to the 


state of dependence to which they would be re- 


and thoughts. But his own appearance, manner duced if their parents or husbands should die, 
and character were so unlike those of the dead | ving them unprovided for, 


‘A lady who had a beautiful home and three little 


man, that it seemed incredible that he could be | children, and whose husband was supposed to be 


his son. 


comparatively wealthy, one day found herself a 
widow and almost penniless, her husband having 


Upon the day of trial the papers of the other | been engaged in unfortunate speculations just be- 
claimant appeared in evidence. He also had | fore his death. 


proofs of his legitimate birth. It was plain that 


‘The lady's friends were profuse in their offers 
of sympathy, while wondering “what in the world 


one of the reputed heirs was a cheat and impostor. | She would do now, 


But which one? 


She knew just what she would do. Within a 
month she hid opened a millinery establishment 





Suddenly, the second contestant appeared in | that at once became very popular and profitable, 
the courtroom; a young man, but with every | 22r¢be,emnels she bai worn in the past ad bees 


feature of M. Paulin. There were his figure, hi 


such models of elegance that her fashionable 
js | friends were glad to take advantage of her good 


laughing blue eye, the kindness and good-will | Ht; They never dreamed that she had made 


those bonnets herself, nor did they know that she 


which all his neighbors knew so well beaming | had privately given herself a very good business 


b z ; 2 | education. 

from his face. It was their old friend returning | “She was successful from the first, and the 
she received for her cleverness ‘and good-sense 
before the lawyers could begin their arguments would have turned the head of a less sensible 


to them. So marked was the resemblance that 


the real son had virtually won his case. 

The old maxim that “blood tells” is as true of 
the spiritual as the physical life of man. 

Doctor Prince, a venerable minister of the Pres- 


woman. 
+4 - 


BIDEL AND 


byterian Church, once told of a sermon which h 


‘The professional career of Bidel, the famous 
he | Hon-trainer, was one of wonderful courage, force 


heard preached by a young man in the wilds of |" perseverance. It was characteristic of the 


Arizona. The ideas, the argument, the constru 


tion, and the habit and peculiarities of thought 


ce. | mm that when great physical exertion became 
npossible to him, he devoted his energies to form- 





eerie Baal . ing a mutual aid association among men of callings 
Hae it reminded him so strongly of a noted | gimilar to his own. The beginning of the end of 
founder of a sect that he sought out the preacher erribl 


after church was over. 


“Did you ever meet Alexander Campbell?” he 


asked. 


‘The young man laughed. I was his pupil for | “MY Wife and I were to drive to Asni 


several years,” he replied. 
These anecdotes emphasize the fact that 


man’s parentage in body and in soul are generally | {ves 


apparent to the world about him. 


Suppose he | less than an how 


Bidel’s practice of his profession was a terrible 
struggle with his African lion Sultan, of which he 
gives a thrilling description in his autobiography. 


“After my performance at Neuilly,” he says, 
ves and take 

possession of our house there. Twho had started 
with s0 little was to realize one of my dearest 
a| dreams. T was to cease to be a wanderer, and to 
8 at last a home of my own. T longed for 

the evening to pass. The performance would last 

















has professed openly, to have chosen God for his | Zut,the most perilous moments of Bidel'a life 


Father? He may have certificates of membership | He entered the 


with a church; he may be perfect! 





ly and incessantly ; but if he is a son of God, there | "eYgt £o0d-hu 
will be some likeness to his Father in his nature, 


his actions and 





‘ hird and fourth li vo whi 
familiar with ts ions and two whit 
ye brought forwari eturned rea 
Christ's words and works, and quote them fluent- Ks left face’ to fee with Suheare Sule 


were to intervene before he started for Asniéres. 
ize as usual. The fi 






‘8 were 
es, and 


he was left face to face with Sultan. n Was 








vet ored. 
“This evening,” writes the trainer, “I saw at 
once that he was uncommonly savage.’ As usual | 





thoughts. The likeness may | Presented the gate, He crouched in a corner, re- 


be feeble and poor en gh, perhaps, but it will be | "I Gracked a 


real. No discerning man will mistake it. The | t@ Urge him. He grow! 
self-deceived or the impostor do not possess this | (Cet Snd {ashed the alr with his 


“I eracked my whip. He growled, 1 continued 
ed more angrily, shower his 
al 


h Suddenly 
was seized with an intolerably sharp twinge of 











ism. My left leg tortured me. What 
rheumayio_retreat? 1 did not consider it for a 
shount. 1 should fight. I took a step forward. 
monther sharp pain seized me, bent my left knee, 
I, 
a eely doubted not that it was all over with me. 
The tamer fallen is the tamer conquered. With 
ae pound Sultan was upon me, his heavy paw on 
my chest, cutting my Hesh, scratching my face, 
tearing me. I did not cry out. I knew the nécessity 
bf being calm; the slightest false movement and | 
Oa lost. ‘The beast was panting with fury, his 
Mouth open; I seized his throat, and with all my 
Strength. twisted the skin to strangle him. He 
paused, his muscles relaxed. 
“Suddenly he turned his head. Two of my em- 
ployees, the brave and faithful Manettl and his gon, 
Pad’ entered the cage and were attacking the lion 
With an fron bar. 1 lifted myself, half-rose, then 
amped to my fect. I stood!’ That meant safety: 
ye again master. I marched on the rebel, and 
witha gesture forced him to return to his cage. It 
Rad been a bad moment, but it was over. I would 
have gone on, but the public protested, ‘Enough! 
Enough!’ and I was given over to the doctors. 
‘They found seventeen wounds.” 











—or—_—— 
For the Companion. 
POOR AND YET RICH. 


No wealth on carth except that godlike gift, 
‘A happy nature and unbroken health, 

And sweet contented heart-thoughts which can lift 
The soul to Heav'n itself, if this be wealth. 


No Joy on earth except it be to watch 
‘The ev'ning crimson tingeing earth and sky; 
Or burden of the wild-birds’ song to catch 
‘When scented night-winds hum their lullaby 


No rank on earth except his rank who stands 
Free, pure before his God and asks to know 

‘That perfect justice at His mighty hand 
‘Omhiseient mercy only can bestow. 


No hope on earth except that time shall free 
His soul at last to pass beyond death's portal, 
‘Where wealth and joy and rank and hope shall be 
‘The heritage of all who once were mortal. 


‘MARGARET THOMAS. 
———_+or—_—_ 
TWO MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


A lake steamer was on its way from Marquette 
to Saginaw. Among the passengers was an in- 
quiring English tourlst, who came on board at 
Marquette at dark, and immediately turned in. 
After breakfast, he came on deck with a very ill- 
defined notion where he was, and at the first op- 
portunity he accosted the Captain, who was any 
thing but the affable personage of whom we hear 
so frequently. “Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “but 
can you tell me the name of the lake I'm on? 


“The Lake Huron,” replied the Captain, shortly, 
and passed on about his duties. 

‘The passenger looked puzzled fora moment, and 
then, supposing he had been misunderstood, fol- 
lowed the official. 

“T beg pardon; did you say —” 

“[ea ihe Lake Huron,” said the Captain, brusque- 
ly, wondering if the passenger was hard of hearing. 

Yes, I know,” persisted the anxious inquirer; 
“put what's the name of the lake I'm on?” 

“The lake you're on is the Lake Huron,” roared 
the Captain, thoroughly exasperated at such stu- 
pity, and tiot at all conselous of the double mean. 

ng conveyed in his speech 
he passenger looked after the retreating official 
in angry astonishment. 

“The lake I'm. on is the lake I'm on,” he solilo- 
quized. “What beastly impertinence! of course it 
is! The lake ’'m— 

‘Then he paused; the solution of the mystery 
flashed across his mind, and he laughed so heartily 
that it put him ina good humor, and presently he 
hunted up the irate Captain, and straightened out 
matters to their mutual satisfaction. 

‘A parallel incident refers to the adventures of a 
man who went to a certain railway station in New 
Jersey to buy a ticket for a small village named 
Morrow, where a station had been opened only a 

ys previously 
“Does this train go to Morrow?” asked the man, 
coming up to the office in a great hurry, and point: 
ing to a train on the track, with steam up and every 
Indication of speedy departure. 

“No; it goes toulay,” replied the ticket-agent, 
curtly. He thought the man was “trying to be 
funny,” as the saying goes. 

“But,” rejoined the man, who was in a great 
hurry, “‘does it go to Morrow to-day?” 

“No, it goes yesterday, the week after next," 
said the agent, sarcastically, now sure that the in- 
quirer was trying to make game of him. 

"You don’t understand me,” cried the man, get- 
ting very much exelted, as the engine gave a warn- 
ing toot, “I want to go to Morrow.” 

“Well, then,” said the agent, sternly, “why don’t 
Jou, ge to-morrow, and not come fooling around 

ere to-day? Step’ aside, please, and let that lady 
approach the window.” 

“But, my dear sir,” exclaimed the bewildered 
inquirer, "it is important that I should be in 
Morrow to-day, and if the train stops there, or If 
there is no train to Morrow to-day —” 

At this critical juncture, when there was some 
anger that the mutual misunderstanding would 
drive both men frantic, an old official happened 
along and straightened’ out matters in less than a, 
minute. 

The agent apologized, the man got his ticket, ani 
the train started for Morrow to-day. . 
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NOT DISAPPOINTED. 


One of the proprietors of a large furniture store 
in New York City was surprised one day, shortly 
before Christmas, to find an old lady seated in one 
of the large easy-chairs which stood in the front 
part of the store. She was evidently a country 
woman. “Can I do anything for you, madam?” 
he inquired, politely. “No, 1 thank ye,” replied 
the old lady, with easy assurance. “I jest thought 
T’d drop in and rest a bit in one of these comfort- 
able chairs, and ext my dinner.” 








With this she opened her satchel, took fr 
ql If ‘om it 
piece of newspaper, which she spread over her 
jap, and began to arrange her lunch on it—genei 
ous slices of bread and butter, home-made sau- 
sage, doughnuts, a turnover, a ct grees 
sage, doug! er, and a piece of green 
Gently rocking back and forth she began to 
ly Mi at, 
as if what she was doing was the mos ural 
Ung in the world. res He eat Dat 
t was not in the proprietor’s heart to ci 
that she had made a mistakes that hts store. was 
not n place for the pubic to eat lunches in; 60 he 
by and said nothing, half. i, 
vexed af the occurrence. = Sear eae 
“These are terr'ble nice chairs and things,” the 
old Judy continued, complacent! oon note 
pherbese ve haint ben to dinner, Hikely's not? Do 
me'of my lunch. Phronie's pi a | 
twice more'n 1 shail ent.” See mee eee 
ith a polite “Thank you,” the proprietor ac. 
cepted the ol lady's offer of bread’ant siusawe 
took a chair beside her, and began to talk. . 



































ctor did not smile or notice them by word or look, 
Dut listened to his companton’s words with defer: 
ential attention. 

“Phronie didn’t want me to come to the city 
alone,” she said, “but I wanted the priv’lige of 
buyin’ my Christmas things myself, and I haint 
had a mite of trouble. I don’t s'pose I shall buy 
nothin’ at Tiffany’s, but Pve always hearn a good, 
deal about it, and] Kind of want to‘call there. Can 
you tell me jest how to find the place?” 
yay have an errand at Tiffany's,” sald the propri- 
etor, “and I'll go with you.” 

“tim much obliged to you,” sald the old lady, 
carefully gathering the Femalne of her tunch {i 
the newspaper, which she replaced in her satchel. 
“Pye always hearn that New York folks was po. 
lite, and now I know ‘twa’n’t no exaggeration.” 

‘The gentleman put on his hat and accompanted 
the innocent country woman to Tiffany’s, where 
he took pains to have her see many of the beaut! 
ful things in the fine store. 

“Pye had a splendid time!” the old lady sald, 
as he bade her good-by at the door of a dry-goods 
store, where she was to continue her shopping. 
“Pm ‘much obliged to you, an’ I'll telr Phronle that 
New York folks are jést a nice as I expected they 
was.” 

“Dear old lady!" said the man of business, in 
telling the story afterward. “Her faith in’the 

oliteness of the people of this city did me good. 

spent the pleasantest hour for many a day in 
that innocent old country woman’s sdciety. I’ve 
been thankful many times that didn’tanub her and 
send her to the right-about for altting down in my 
store to eat her lunch, as was my first impulse.” 
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FOND OF WASHING. 


‘A correspondent sends to The Companion an 
account of a pet raccoon, of “the variety called 
the wash bear.” It belonged to one of the officers 
of a ship in which our correspondent was salling, 
and had a passion for rubbing something between 
his paws, as a person would use soap in washing 
the hands. One of our regular sources of amuse- 
ment, she writes, was to place a bowl of water 
with a piece of soap floating in St, in Mr. ’Coon’s 
neighborhood, and then stand off to await results, 
which were never long in coming. 


Agsoon as the ’coon perceived the basin he would 
draw near, peer into it, dlscover the soap, and 
almost smile with delight. Then squatting on bis 
hind-legs he would begin to dabble his fore paws 
in the water and to rub the soap between them, 80 
supremely happy, that the sight of him was enough 
to provoke laughter. 

Finally the suds would rise to the edge of the 
bowl, aud seriously Inconvenience him in his work. 
A paluse always ensued, while the ‘coon gave the 
subject grave consideration. He had had enough 
experience to know that to proceed further was 
dangerous. 

‘At last, desire overcoming prudence, he would 
scramble upon the basin’s edge, trying to find a 
hold with hls sharp claws on the smooth surface. 
Then operations would begin anew, and soon he 
would be once more lost in beatific enjoyment. 
But his bliss never endured very long. 

Suddenly there would come @ loss of balance, 
and wild efforts to regain it; then a splash, f 
lowed by a great commotion’ amid the soapsuds 
and water; and finally the reappearance of the 
‘coon, white with suds, drenched and blinded, 
making for the nearest hiding-place as soon as he 
could see his way. 

‘Mter a season of retirement, during which he 
was evidently endeavoring to ‘recover his self- 
respect, he would emerge and carefully steer clear 
of basins of water with enticing cakes of soap in 
them for the rest of the day. 

Let twenty-four hours élapse, however, and he 
would be no more proof agalnet the temptation 
than before, the performance being an oft-repeated 
one to the never-failing amusement of the specta- 
tors. 








————+o—_—__ 


VAGUE DIRECTIONS. 


There are some old-fashioned cooks who not 
only never spoil the broth, but who cannot possl- 
bly give any onc else the secret of making It. Such 
was Aunt Huldy, who often tried to share the 
recipes for her ples and puddings, but always in 
vain. “Give ye the receipt for my sponge-cake?” ~ 
she would say. “Of course I will, dear. Give me 
a plece of paper, and I'll set it right down for ye. 
There 'tis!” 


“But, Aunt Huldy, you say, ‘a little water.” Now 
how much do you mean?” 

“Why, somé folks don’t use any at all. They 
jent depend on the exgs ‘and sugar and flour. But 

like a mite myseit. It gives that sort of dry taste, 
you know.” 

“But how much, Aunt Huldy?” 

“Oh, just a little! Sometimes I pump a mite into 
the bowl, when I’m cookin’ near the eink.” 

‘At another time a young and painstaking house: 
keeper was trying to learn the process of bun- 
making. 

“A pinch of cinnamon and a few currants” 
ended Aunt Huldy’s directions. 
inebnt bow many currants?” was the puzzled 
inquiry. 

‘Oh; 1 don’t know,” sald Aunt Huldy, placidly. 
Here and there a traveller. You don’t want 
have ’em look too thie! 

When Aunt Huldy is reminded that the ignorant 
or inexperienced cook can scarcely be expected to 
understand her directions, she looks as if such 1n- 
competence was inuch to be pitied, and can hardly 
conceal her impatience. 

“Poor creatures!” she has been known to say. 
“Why, I guess I could ha’ told whether mince- 
meat needed a little more biled cider if they'd gin 
me a taste of it in my cradle!” 








———_+—__—_ 


VALUABLE INVENTION. 


A gentleman who has made several important 
mechanical inventions, and has been for some time 
engaged in perfecting a new journal-bearing for 
railway cars which shall prevent the danger of 
fire from overheating of the axle, that 1s, from 
what is technically known as a ‘hot box,” had not 
long since an interview with an oficial of a com- 
pany which was to take up the invention. 


‘The interview took place at the home of the In- 
ventor, and his daughter, a young lady well on in 
her teens, sat in an adjoining room, where she 
overheard all that was said. 

Although she listened intently she did not under. 
stand all the detatls of the conversation; but that 
she was much impressed by what she did hear 
was shown by the fact that the next day she con. 
fided to an aunt that the family was on the eve of 
a great success, 

“T heard papa telling Mr. Blank all about his 
new invention last night,” ahe explained, “and Mr. 
Blank said there was a fortune fn tt." 

“But what sort of an invention 1s it?” her aunt 
inguired. 

ne girl put her head thoughtfully on one slde 
for a moment. 

“J am not quite sure,” she answered, trying to 
recall the talk which she had overheard the day 








Two or three clerks passed along, and look 
the novel scene with smiling hee bas aa ' 


before, “but I think that papa has invented a new 
kind of hot box.” 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY'’S CALENDAR.—V. 


The sturs are asleep and the sun ia nigh, 
There's a chorus of birds and a amiling sky, 
And Dalsy, my girlie, it's none too early 
To make a beginning for M-a-y. 
Not every one can skip and run 
In the soft, sweet air and the friendly aun; 
So gather a basket of flowers and buds, 
And give tired hearts a taste of the woods. 
Ob, gather and give the whole month thro’, 
For Memorial Day they will bloom anew; 
And then, if we find a lonely spot, 
A mound unmarked, or a stone forgot, 
Tis there, with a tender sigh, we will lay 
The rarest, fairest flowers of May. 

Eupora 8. BUMSTEAD. 


te 
For the Companion. 


MR. GUY'S FIRST MEMORIAL 
DAY. 


Mr. Israel Guy walked through his spacious 
greenhouse, gave some orders to the gardener, 
and then opened the door that led out toward the 
street. 

“Q-h, what lots of 
flowers!" 

It was a small 
voice, but it reached 
Mr. Guy's ears. He 
turned, and saw a 
little girl, in a faded 
blue gingham and a 
brown straw hat, 
standing on the side- 
walk just opposite 
the greenhouse door. 
In spite of her shab- 
by dress, the child 
was attractive, for 
looking at her beau- 
tiful face, framed ina 
mass of flaxen hair, 
one forgot all else. 
That must have been 
why Mr. Guy, who 
never noticed chil- 
dren, said to the little 
girl: 

“So you like flow- 
ers ?”” 

“Oh yes!’’ she an- 
swered, and then she 
stepped nearer, smil- 
ing up into his face. 
“It is nice to have so 
many flowers to give 
to the soldiers, isn't 
it?’ she said. 

The gentleman 
started. It was Me- 
morial Day, to be sure, but he had scarcely 
thought of it before. Ie was a young man 
who was always absorbed in his own business or 
pleasure, and he nover gave much thought to 
other people or things, certainly not to Memorial 
Day. 

“Doesn't it make you very happy to have so 
many flowers to give on Decoration Day ?’’ she 
urged. 

He made no answer, for he did not wish to tell 
this generous-hearted little girl that in all his life 
he had never given a single flower in honor of the 
dead soldiers. So he drew her gently inside the 
gate and through the greenhouse door, saying: 

“Come and see my flowers.” 

In the presence of the beautiful blossoms, 
where she could touch and smell them, the child’s 
rapture was unbounded. She flew here and there 
and everywhere, talking all the time. 

“] had a .ittle rose-bush,”” she said, ‘‘and it 
had one bud on it, and I was so in hopes it would 
open by to-day, and then I was going to carry it 
up to the hall for the soldiers. But it died, and 
did not open at all,’’ she added, while the blue 
eyes filled with tears at thought of her disappoint- 
ment. 

Meantime Mr. Guy was engaged in filling a 
small basket with choice roses and other flowers, 
the gardener looking on in astonishment. Never 
had Mr. Guy been known to cut his roses so 
recklessly as now. Many a precious blossom 
went into that basket. At last, he held it toward 
the little girl, saying: 

“There are some flowers for you to carry home.” 

“All for me?” she exclaimed. “Oh, I will 
take them up to the hall! How good you are!” 

“You will keep some for yourself, will you 
not?” the gentleman asked, as he watched her 
fingering the beautiful blossoms with such real 
pleasure in her face. 


“Ob no,” she replied, “I would rather give | 
They will have so few | ried to the hall, as his own donation on this 


them all for the soldiers! 
flowers, this year, every one says. But these 
will help a great deal, won’t they? Unless— 
unless you don't wish me to give them away,” 
she added, quickly, a shade of sadness falling 
upon her face, ‘as she saw that Mr. Guy looked a 
little disappointed at her being so ready to donate 
her gift. 

“They are yours,” he said; “do what you 
please with them.” 

Then he asked her name, and where she lived, 


and he discovered that her father worked in the | 


great silver-plate manufactory, of which he was 
the chief owner. 


Lucy Whipple was her name, and after she | 
had tripped off with her basket of blossoms, Mr. | “Whew! 
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For the Companion. 
MORE VANITY THAN PATRIOT- 
ISM. 
“Angie Bright and I are going to walk together 


in the procession. She will wear. her red silk 
dress, and I will wear my blue one, and we shall 
carry hot-honse bouquets just alike that cost a 
dollar apiece. I'd be ashamed to carry apple- 
blossoms, or pansies, or anything so common! 

“I think Angie and I ought to march at the head, 
but those twin Draper girls are taller, so they’ll 
go ahead of us. I don’t know as they are any 
better, if their grandfather did die in the army. 

“They'll have on those everlasting brown and 
white ginghams, and their best hats are nothing 
but chips.” 


oe 


ay. 


Year, | 
p belbre you, sty’ tig light ® 
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ou above some, 
will your meadow-blossoms lay ! 


Guy ordered a large basket of flowers to be car- 


Memorial Day. Then he selected a number of 
sinall plants in bud and blossom, which he di- 
rected to be sent to Miss Lucy Whipple, at the 
address she had given, while the gardener won- 
dered what had ‘‘come over young Mr. Guy.” 
Emma C. Down. 


GertrupE C——, after looking thoughtfully 
at her small rubber boots, remarked, ‘Why, the 
pimples are almost all gone off of my soles!"’ 

LittLe Charlie H—— was eating lime-drops, 
making wry faces the while. Finally he said, 
These lime-drops are as sour as gall." 
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Vain little Cora and Angie Bright were as gay 
as fwo peacocks, but I am sorry to say they 
passed the time of the march in uncivil comments 
on the plainer dresses of the other girls. 

At the cemetery they paid no attention to the 
exercises, but made sport of the rusty, black 
dresses of some soldiers’ widows, and giggled 
aloud while the chaplain was reading the prayer, 
so that an officer told them very sharply to ‘Keep 
quiet or clear out!"” | 

There came up a sudden shower as the proces- | 
sion left the cemetery, and the Draper girls | 
whisked their waterproofs on in a minute, but the | 
girl-peacocks were badly soaked before they | 
reached shelter. An old soldier who had noticed 
bow vain and pert they had been, said gruffly: 

“Sarved ’em right!"” 1 









by side . 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 


CHARADE. 


One-half of a noted statue 
{n Egypt my first may be. 
My seconds contracted from “other,” 
y third, when I eay it, means me. 


My fourth is an Arabic prefix. 
Y Sth sees the earth once revolve. 
A time to pay tribute my whole ix;— 
On soldiers its dutics devolve. 
8. 8. 
2. 


NOVEL COMBINATIONS. 


Transpose the words in the first column to 
flowers, whose “sentiments” are given in the 
second. All are nine-letter words and, with the 
exception of the first, in the singular number. 
These flowers are to be written down in regular 
order—one underneath the other. The central 
row of letters will give one of the year's holidays. 
. Moses Cary; curiosity. 

. Cut up Bert; riches. 
. Iclub Nemo; folly. 
|. Coops rise; Jove at Grst sight. 
I'm stern, pa; warm feelings. 
. Solid Gaul; ready armed. 
Act on, Iran; disdain. 
. E. lost time; I surmount all difficulties. 
. Deep wells; female fidelity. 
. Miss Jane E.; elegance. 

1. Tandy cut F., 

indifference. 


Cousin FRANK. 


3. 


DOUBLE CROBB- 
WORD ENIGMA. 


In harsh, not in mild; 
In green, not in wild; 
In boar, ‘not in sink! 
In rose, not in pink: 
In tile, not in crown. 
In scowl, not in 
frown; 
In ode, not in hymn, 
In feed, not in trim; 
In one, not in alx; 
In add, not in mix; 
In kiss, not in blow; 
Now the answers you 
must know, 
For they show what 
“our boys” pos- 


ecesed, 
Also for what the; 
should be blessed. 


D. 


PARAM wer 


= 
So 









nthe same dear cause they foucht , eres 
and for the same old fh te died . teereeses 
because ‘they loved‘ then” country ,— bests 
irs ,my dear , and ours , you know, teas 
Seat eG aid down ‘their lives“ so nobly’ rites 
flowers “hat Podsands 4LE ee eat ees ee 
paves lo- ’ Moreen 
sleeping soldier 1. Recollects, 


2. A email associa 
tion, or circle of 
friends. 

3. One who leads a 
wandering or pastoral 

re. 


4. A right line which 
joins the two ends of 
an arc of a circle. 

. A song of exultation. 
. The pin of a sun-dial. 
A Scandinavian poct. 
. Extremely cold. 
. A kind of rampart. 
10. A boy that attends an omnibua. 
1}. A letter found in the name of four 
of the months of the year. 

Central letters, read down, will spell the name 

of one of our holidays. AJAX. 


pens. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 
Twenty Letters. 


“Father, tell us 17, 16, 18 the story 
Of 1,2,3 8 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 


18, 19, 20; 
2, 16, 18 it filled the land 18, 15, 8, 2 glory; 
18, 2, 19, 1 they killed 3, 7, 11, 2 16, 8 2, 12, 5 for.” 


“Filled the land 18, 15, 1, 2 glory, children? 
Nay! 18, 15, 8 2 sadnega It 18, 7, 13 filled ! 

Ask 17, 16, | why they killed 6,19, 11, 2 16, 1, 2, 10, 20. 
We'll forget 1, they 18, 3, 5, 10 killed. 


“We'll forget the 17, 15, 4, 2, 8 of aadnesa, 

19,9 18,6 bring our 18, 20, 10, 7, 8, 2, 14 7, 4, 19, 15, 17 
To adorn the graves of soldiers. 

Long may peace triumphant 5, 12, 15, 4, 17.” 















Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Nowhere (now here). 


2. GLOWWoORM 
R EH As HED 
GIGANTIC 
TRA PPIS T 
aSTONISH 
AQUE DUC T 
cLANN ISH 
ADDENDUM 
MADRIGAL 
YEOMANRY 





zag¢—Whitsunday. 


. Mag, net (magnet); all, owed (allowed); can, 
Ada (Canada); heat, hen (heathen); inter, weave 
(nterweave: enter (assenter); vine, branch 
(vine-branch); even, song (evensong); luna, ted 
Junated) ; less, ens (lessens); Imp, rove (improve). 
Machiavelli. Noah Webster. 


4. Cinderella. 


Zi 














DUSTING. 


Every housekeeper knows how hard it is to per- 
suade a servant that attention to trifles increases 
the family comfort. Dusting isa trifle, compared 
with more important domestic work; but not one 
servant in fifty knows how to dust, and almost as 
few of their mistresses. They simply know how 
to “provoke the silent dust.” The Zilustrated 
“American shows how dusting should be done: 


In the first place the bunch of turkey-tail 
feathers hanging behind the door, alleged to be an 
implement for removing dust, should not be al: 
Jowed to remain in a well-kept household. A min: 
ute’s reflection will prove that it merely agitates the 
Gust, filling the air with molecules, which, after 
choking one’s lungs, settle agaln to vex the cleau- 
er'’s soul. 

‘Now, if one's ménage is carefully directed, it 
should not be necessary to sweep every portion of 
the house oftener than once in seven days. But 
when the broom ig introduced, every small piece of 
furniture, with all the bric-a-brac, should be first 
thoroughiy wiped free of dust with a clean cloth, 
and then covered with an unbleached-cotton sheet 
feserved for the purpose, or else removed alto- 
gether from the room. 

‘Nothing is so injurious to books, pictures and 
ornaments as to be exposed to the dust while car. 

is, matings, or even bare floors are being 
rushed. No matter how scrupulously they may 
be cleansed afterward, the minute atoms are 
ground in and soon destroy their first freshness. 

It is a good rule to carry into the next room 
every light chair, table, easel, etc., eo that when the 
sweeping begins thete may be no obstructions 
Whatever. The next thing is to have a paper of 

ins, and go from window to door securing all the 
Hrapery from the dust. It is taken for granted that 
diyan.coyers, sofa-pillows, mantel lambrequins aud 
tidies are protected. 

"The competent maid will then throw every win- 
dow wide open, and examine all the crevices for 
cobwebs before she starts with the broom. Tea. 
Jeayes and coffee-grounds, if not too wet, will do 
jnuch to arrest the dust; but too often they are 
carelessly used, to the injury of delicate colors. 

When a room is being freshened for a week's 
steady occupation, it is well to pass a soft, white 
cloth over as much of the walls as is possible. By 
doing this, one will be astonished to discover what 
‘an amount of dirt is removed. 

‘Then every inch of woodwork should be wiped, 
one section at a time, and the duster taken to the 
Window and shaken free of lint before starting 
afresh. 

Where domestic affairs are well ordered, dusters 
are neatly hemmed, marked and numbered like 
towels, are boiled in the weekly wash, and given 
out from the linen-closets as the needs require. 
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CHEAP MONEY. 





Young people whose memory does not go bac": to 
“endurin’ of de war” find it hard to appreciate the 
fact that money sometimes becomes worthless. A 
Southern correspondent writes: 


“An old gentleman of my acquaintance says that 
during the war he had occasion to sell to a Confed- 
erate officer a barrel of flour, a commodity which 
was more or less rare in certain parts at that time. 
‘Some days afterward the officer asked for his 

bill. It amounted to six hundred dollars. The 
officer took out two five-hundred-dollar bills. 

“| haven't change for that,’ said the old gen- 
tleman. 

““Oh, well, that doesn’t matter,’ replied the offi- 
cer, ‘take it all.’ 

“At another time my friend rode an ordinarily 
good horse past an officer's quarters. 

“‘Hold on there! What will you take for that 
horse? asked the officer, 
“*A thousand dollars,’ came back the answer. 

‘1 won't give it.’ 

“All right,’ answered my friend, and rode on. 
ae neat ney: he none bythe pamig quarters and 
as again bantered for a bargain. ‘What will yor 
take for him to-day? . hesmiiui 

“Money had gone down, and my friend answered, 
‘Twenty-five hundred.’ 

“As before, the terms were not satisfactory. In 
‘a day or two ‘the officer again inquired as to how 
much would buy the horse. Money had taken an- 
other leap downward, and my old friend replied 

“I will take five thousand dollars for him to- 











da: 
Whether the trade was ever consummated or 
not, our correspondent omits to state. 
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GOOD BUT HOMELY. 


‘The Boston Traveller says that a young man came 
into the studio of a local photographer, not long 
ago, and asked nervously if he might have a little 
private conversation with him. 
The visitor was painfully ugly, 
dnaet ies and awk ‘d rema 
nlushing, he came to the point by asking the artist 
ihe supposed he had among his enmples a pleture 
of any young man who looked like him, but was 


and after some 
nd more or less 






























hetter-looking. 
ae t do you mean?" inquired the photogra- | 
“Well, you see, Iam engaged to 1 ie 

‘The young lady lives out West. She ie gol Cone 
to-morrow. She says she thinks I'm so good that 
she doesn’t mind my being homely, but she wants 
a good-looking picti to take home with her to 
show the girls.” 





The Traveller gives no intimation that 

r ¢ ation the stor} 
is “to be continued,” but a ainiy seen 
to he ealled for. e 
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HE a, 

It cheap little clock, warranted to run 
three years, but it actually did keep on for <ix, 
and then, one morning, suddenly retused to do its 
duty longer, It was wound, shaken, and then 
given up in despair. 








Another 5 





of efforts disclosed the fact that 
; stop. 

sald grandmay in one ol i 
think tv: Lt now 


urlie. “It will stop in 





it would start for a moment, an the 





active 






intervals, 
“Oh, no. 
another minute.”" 
“1 don’t know about that. It’s tickine.* 



















: but you can tell by the sound th 
: ; ne sound that some- 
thing fs the’ matter. This isn't a wood, healthy 
tick. Its only a sort of a heetii Pe 
+e 
A GEORGIA editor sr 
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THE YOUTH’S 


The best preparation for the teeth 1s Brown's “Cam 


phorated Saponaccous Dentifrice.” Made only bY JouN 
7. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold e where. (Aav. 
eines 
Itching Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 


bottle by mail only for cts. Joseph Burnett & Co. 27 
E 5, $l. 









tamp Collectors should read the story of “4 
Sia, Collectars ak re a iy or the paper 
ACIFIC Const Masses. Send 9 & 

Pat G Const utlurat co. Marsh 
‘out sa tune in 10 min 
wanted, ovelly C 

D [0% Full Diet. Elegant treat- 

Ree ee ee ea 

Manual, Theo. V nts 
TO RAISE $7 in apy climate 

He mineylor pleasure, with prices of Palm seed | 

and trees, 10c. “G. HARRIS, Box 1482, Los Angeles, Cal, 


i a Bo 
IF YOU osama, KNOW, cit, 
CUCKOO. sinisiizs anal 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N. ¥- SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Rt, Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8. President. 


‘Apply to Lt. Col. WM. 
COLLEG 


keepsie,N. Ye, 
omters both s best 
educational advantages at the 
fowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 


sistants, Address as above for Illustrated catalogue. _ 
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(OME FOLDING BOAT 00., MIAMISBURG,0. 


GALL POWDER kills the pain and 

heals ‘the sore instanter. Sc. or 81. by 
mail, post paid. Moone Buos,, Vet. Surgs., Albany, N.Y. 
Tr ‘A DELICATELY 
PERFUMED 


Face Powder 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Samples by mail, 10c. 

VAN DYK MFG. CO., N.Y. _ 


UuRGANS BICYCLES 


Jwith no extra charge. Mfrs Price|Oars 
W Cresent Safety, bailbear'gsS0} £0 
Worcary Diamond Safety,allsicel S10) 
Springfield Roadster. headers imposs (| 81: 2 
SO Amer Cars akesmew or2ahd Towestprices 
thersascheap,alimakes| 
Cahersee House, Hazard &Co., 8 GSt, Peoria, 1, 


STAMPS | 38 35, 8 et 
x + 200 var. 
Sse.; fine Album ‘FREE with each of 
‘above lots, 300 var., 750.; 500 vate 
$2.00; 1000 fine rare var.,only $6.50. 
Hlegens LARGE Albu: ‘REE with 
tack of last 3 collections. None of there 
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Price ' ists, ote, FREE. Largest 
stamp firra mm America. 


= STANDARD STAMP CD.,Sr. Lous, Mo. 
BIRD Taras 1 SING. 


‘Mountains, Itrestores the {y \ song of Cage Birds, pre~ 
vents thoir ailments and) Teapethers in good henith, 
Tt makes them sing even ‘while shedding feathers, 
Mailed for Ie. Sold by all druggists, grocers & bird 
stores. Bird Book. free, ‘THE BIRD FOOD CO., 
400 North Third Str PUrLAaDELPRTA, Pa.” 
‘Bend also fora free sample of Fronzrety’s Horse 
‘and Cattle Powder, the bestin the ® world. with free book, 


ASTHM CURED «7.6 
To Stay Cured. 
WRITE TO US FOR PROOFS. 
Hay-Fever Sro'stay cure 
i. To Stay Cured. 
No CHANGE OF CLIMATE NEEDED. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


FROM OLD METHODS AND OLD 
RESULTS. 


| 


























WE WILL SEND YOU TESTIMONY 
FROM PEOPLE WHO 
LIVE NEAR YOU. 
Soe 


. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








N. B.etWe WANT THE NAME. AND ADDRESS OF EVERY 
| SUFFERER FROM ASTHMA OR HAY-FEVER IN THE 


UniTED STATES AND CANADA 


AFTER 


“LA GRIPPE™ 


USE 


WILBOR’S 


PURE COD LIVER OIL | 


AND 


| PHOSPHATES. 


It Cures Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis. Debility, Wasting Dis- 
eases and Scrofulous [Hmmors, 


let 

















seream, Tt ean be taken, with 
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ye want a reliable woman in every 
TES, County, to establish a Corset Parlor | 
y for the’sale of Dr. Niciions’ C $i 


fq CLASPS AND CORSETS. Waxes, $10 





ep SrmtaL Sr 
pearen Srieal Sd expenses. We furnish, comple 


to 8? Bn’ consignment, $3 Sample Corset free, to 





stock Of (ace terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample 


dope. Nichols & Co., 2 E, 14th St, New Yor 


Every Good 


ould at once sond for illustrated 
housekeeper aN aii Steel Cooking Utena, 
ic BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland Ohio. 


“$30.00 For You. | £6. MEACHAM ARMS CO. 
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END FOR CATALOGUE, 


LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL, 
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If you_are interested in intaess Photography. Cc oO N ST I P AT l oO N 
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‘and, particulars 
For tntormation, and. parties ser entcago, 


Send for stamp selections on appro 
Bure to please, 331-3 perc. com. 10 
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ET PEN & PENCIL STAMP, with NAME, (\C. 

POCKET PEN & PENCIL STAMP thre ai 
Petting 

1 Alpena ize, O tor Sl BelfeInker 20¢.02° 

Niger card B45 Casta big money-Termatree. 


Jarkelinen, car: 
rhalman Mitts jalt.St., Baltimor 


sre tor a aa aah 
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jHARD RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN 
SEND 10 CENTS FoR SAMPLE TO 

RMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO cre 
Poach them ia the utfajo Steam 

ree Pouther, the bandiest ite 

eer cnyou ever exw. Poachet 

FOR eggs by steam. The castest the 

Tent ways, See ono at hardware 

ible or write solemannfactarers. 






































A Eldney Shepard & 004 Muffaloy RX 
ER Has 110 Rubber Let- 
pors TER ee 
SELF INKING STAMP, 
PEN & PENCIL, any name on, 10c, or name. town and 


state on, 15c. Rubber Stamp Co. D13 New 





DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
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Mexico. 10e.; Mexico 1864, 4 var. com~ 


plete, Me. Pernt Cry STAMP bowel complaints 
CO., 1501 


1 Washington Av., St.Louis. Mo. 


‘Md.,U.S.A. 


and other 


= cured and prevented 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


They 

a regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach 
and greatly assist 

= digestion. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


‘en, Conn. Lowell, Mass. 


una Pescn=| VICTORS 


are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth doub! 
the money. Send once only and then buy of your st: 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey City, N. 
6, OUR ELEGANT 
° See (ATAL® GUE FREE. 
*s JOHN C.HAYNES€ © 
33@uRTSt.Ano 453 WASHINGTON StBusrannass. 


ary to Agents 


subseribers for 
r cents and re- 
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We will pa 
a liberal sal- 
Who will take 
Send 





‘Woodward's Musical Non s ee a 
ceive sample copy iith five complete pieces 0) wv 
coe oe datmisie. Address, WOODWARD 
MUSICAL MONTHLY, 822 Broapway, NEW YORK. 
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neat cage with cataivzne and directions “HOW TO 
PRINTER, ” Postpaid only 
Wanted. Ky INGERSOLL & 
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The GaearHent» DRINK. 





appetizing. 

dealers, JEFF a beautiful 

Picture Book and cards 

sentito any one addressing 
C.E. HIRES & CO., 
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NoneA vse 
prices, 

Enormous fssort- 

ment of styles, 


Goods sent to any part of the U. A very large 
line of fumples sent for 8 cts. postage. “Papers 
vithout gold, 4c. to be. 

nt Embossed Gold Pape! 
3, all widths to mate! apportion. 
‘Providence. Wall Paper House, 
S-HIHS 

‘Westininster 











THE UNIVERSAL WHISTLE 










25e. or $2.00 doz, 
The Best Lip Whistle for Oyeliste, s 

Horse-car Conductors, Hunters, and all 

Who use Mouth Whistles, Any. mer PENG 
joy can make money selling it. 

GODDING & CO., Providence, R. 1. 
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MAKE THE PACE. 
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S| QVERMAN WHEEL 6O., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
SPECIAL AGENTS 

NEW YORK. PHILADELPHI 





MULSIO 


DOES CURE . 


CONSUMPTION 


| In its First Stages. 


Philadelphia, 





| Be sure you get the genuine. 
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silver finish, 3 
; pr for awhile, 
ls vy 2blade jackknife, 
> Hollow , $1.25; best strop, 
Say 6Ocents. Mustrated list free. 

MAIER & GROSH, 
street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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A STYLISH TURNOUT REQUIRES 
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COPHEROUS 


quisitely perfumed, removes] 











p, prevents baldness and H R 
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in, glandsand muscles, and quickly healing Ss K I N 
rains, &c. a 


2 All Druggists or by Mail, 
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MOOAR BROTHERS, 1307 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





; Garfield Tea Cures 
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Constipation & S 


of England, says that more than 
Garfield Tea 


18 West 4th Street, New York. Mention 
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BAD BARGAIN, 


“He that will not when he may,” is likely to re- 
pent his indecision for many a long day afterwards. 
A lady who had spent a weary hour in “beating 
down” the salesman at a Turkish shop in Paris, 
returned the next day prepared to purchase. “I 
believe you said twenty francs,” she began, taking 
out her purse. ‘“Nincty, madame!” answered the 
smiling Turk. ‘But you came down to twenty!" 
“Ab, that was yesterday, madame! Everything 
goes up again in the night!” Says the Lewiston 
Journal: 


A miserly old man one day went toa blacksmith’s 
shop, and asked the workman to weld the handle 
on the blade of an old-fashionéd, brick-oven shovel. 

“You jest mend it while I go down to the corner,” 
said he, “an’ I'll get it when 1 come pack-er-long.! 

The smith mended the shovel, and left it standing 
near his anvil. Presently the owner returned. 

“Wal,” said he, “how much !s there to pay on 
that ’ere little job?” 

“Six cents,” was the reply. The old man stood 
for a moment with his head dropped forward, and 
his eyes on the floor. Then he spoke: 

“’m sorry I hed it done!” 

“All right,” said the blacksmith. ‘That's easily 
remedied.” He raised his hammer, struck the iron 
a blow, and unwelded it. “There,” he continued, 
“it’s all right now.” 

This time the old gentleman dropped his head 
and looked at the floor for full five minutes, At 
the end of that time he said solemnly : 

“Pm sorry you done that.” 

“Well, you were surry it was done, and now It’s 
Just as it was when you brought it here,” was the 
reply. 

“I’can't kerry It home that way,” said the owner 
of the article. “The folke want to use it. I’gucss 
you'll hey to weld it again.” 

“All right,” said the cheerful blacksmith, and in 
two minutes the work was finished. 

“Wal, what’s to pay on it now?” 

“Eighteen cents. Six for mending it the first 
ime, six for unwelding, and six for mending it 
again.” 

‘he bill was paid without a word, and the shovel 
carried home to the “women folk: 


—+or—__—_ 
THE WORST HE COULD SAY. 


Some people are by nature so gentle and so 
kindly disposed that they seem unable to speak 
severely about any one. “Uncle” William Snow 
was a man of this sort. ‘“‘He never seems to see 
any harm in anybody, no matter what they do,” 
said the neighbors. 


His life had not been an easy one. He had been 
obliged to contend with i!-health and comparative 
poverty, while looking out for severa] shiftless 
and incapable relatives. 

One of these, & cousin ecveral years older than 
William, was crippled by a fall, and became per. 

is temper had never been of the 
best, and this accident gave him what he regarded 
as a perfect right to indulge his feelings at all 
times. 

When, after months of patient nuraing and care, 
he began to recover the use of his limbs to a slight 
extent, his temper, instcad of growing better, 
seemed to become worse every dey 

Passers-by often heard his volce raised to an 
angry pitch, as he berated poor William for some 
fancfed ne; lect, but no one ever heard a word of 
complaint trom'the gentle man’s lps. 

At last a neighbor, who had heard one of these 
dreadful tirades, stopped William on the street 
the next day, saying, “Now, Willlam Snow, what 
does possess you tw let Dan’l go on so? =I declare, | 

‘ou look all beat out this morning, and no wonder. | 

Now own up, don’t it secm to you he grows crosser 
every day, the better he gets?” 
hy, {presume Dan’! suffers more’n we real. | 
ize,” said William Snow, with his usual gentleness; | 
“though I must say.” he added, apparently against | 
his will, “ hare thought sometimes, lately, that | 
Dan’l was increasing a little tn his disposition!” 








= een 
BEAR AND CUBS. 


The surgeon of a vessel galling from England to 
Hudson’s Bay, in 1812, made this entry in his 
journal for July 25th. Of course, what the doctor 
calls the silver bear must be the white polar bear 
of Arctic regions. 


This day, while sailing through straggling Ice, 
one of the men on the quarter-deck observed, ata 
few yards’ distance, a silver bear and her two 
young cubs. The captain immediately ordered 
the jolly-boat to be lowered, and muskets, etec., to 
be got in readiness: and all things being prepared, 
the first mate, with three or four men, set out in 
pursuit. We were all leaning over the deck, wait- 
Ing with the greatest anxicty for the interesting 
scene that we expected to witness. 

They had not got many yards from the vessel, 
when I beheld a very affecting sight. The mother, 
observing their approach, and aware of their iuten- 
tion, set up a most doleful cry, and presently 
clasped her two young ones within her two foré- 
paws. First she would look at one, then at the 
other, and again resume her piteous cry. 

Seeing the men come still nearer, she got the 
cubs on her back and dived under water to a con- 
siderable distance; when exhausted, she made to 
the ice for shelter. This she did several successive 
times. 

The men who went out for the purpuse of shoot- 
ing her were so justly affected at the wight that 
they humanely returned to the ship without dis- 
charging their muskets. Still, however, the poor 
bear apprehended danger. After getting on a 
detached piece of ice, she again clasped her youn 
ones with the greatest tenderness, and continued 
her heart-melting cries 


—_———+o+—____ 
OUT OF THE QUESTION. 


Many pleasantries are written and spoken about 
the capriciousness of female servants, but it is 
doubtful if, as a class, they approach in captious- 
ness the male domestic servants employed by the 
rich. Good male servants are hard to get, and 
proportionately hard to please. 

a ntleman had engaged an English ralet de 
chambre at good wages, and everything had appar- 
ently been satiSfactorily arranged, when the man 
sald: 

“Might I bask, sir, if I’m to wear livery, sir?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what color will the weskit be, sir?” 

“Red.” 


“Ow, Indeed! Then I cawn’t take the place, alr. 
I'm mach too blond, you know, for to wear a red 
weskit, sir!” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


For Throat Troubles, Coughs and Hoarseness 
“Brown's Bronchial Trovhes” are a simple, yet effective, 
remedy. Containing nothing injurious, they will not 
disorder the stomach like cough syrups and balsams, 
For forty years they have been recommended by phys!- 
cians, and are known all over the world as one of the 
few staple cough remedies. Sold only in boxes, [Adv. 


GRAYS HARBOR, Washington, ts, attracting the 

yattention of Eastern investors 
because it has the ouly ocean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad facilities, {s the centre of a country 
rich in agriculture, timber and coal. For full informa- 
tlon, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 


ANCHOR FOLDING HAMMOCK SUPPORT. 
= = ~ | Fame, Chetry color ; eandpy, 
fancy ‘stripe awning clot 
Anchors firmly and ve 
cure, chains to attach to Ham- 
{c. 6th season, a great suc- 
i for Iifus, circular, 
IFFORD MFG. CO., 
Watertown, New York. 


rd A Plate 


is used by Photographers for out-door and gen- 
eral work, and when greater sensitiveness is 
required they use the 


Harvard B Plate. 
Harvard Dry Plates and Developers (Liquid 
and Dry) for sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


HARVARD DRY PLATE CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Great Temperance Drink. 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 

The healthiest drink, summer or winter, but es- 
pecially valuable at this season, if there is a weakness 
of the Kidneys and Stomach. Made from Juniper, 
Hops, Life of , Wintergreen, Ginger, Sarsaparlia: 


ete. ‘A good spring remedy. Mater pacl 
make five gallons, 25 cts. Postage, 6 ct; 4 packages, 
at the N. E. Botanic 

Boston. 


1.00, pre| only 
ETT, M.D. 








id. Prepared 
epot, Ras Washlagion wren on 


‘The Second Summer is the most critical period of 
a child’s life, because the 


Pains of Teething 


increase the susceptibility to disease and lessen the 
resistive power. A catarrhal attack, an iudigestion 
or an eruptive fever, coming at this Lime, acts upon 





asystem less able than usual to combat injurious 
iniluences. 


‘Tooth-Food” 


Will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry the 
child comfortably through a period of unusual irri- 
tation and danger. ‘This remedy Is made of the 
nutrient elements necessary to bone growth, and is 
absolntely harmless. A bottle, with full description 
of the remedy and directions for its use, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of one dollar. 

THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Your druggist should have ‘ Tooth-Food,” and 
before sending to us you had better ask b 

















FARGO’S “BOX TIP” 


is the best Shoe that can be made for 
boys’ and girls’ wear. The workmanshi) 
ls most thorough, and for style, fit 
and finish they have never been equal- 
sd. Ask your dealer for it, and if 
he does not keep them send to us 
for s full description and 
a Comic Pamphlet. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


“BLACK BEAUTY.” 
Probably no book has ever re- 


ceived such universal and unant- 
mous praise from both the secular 


and religious press. 260 pages. 


“Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ of the 
Horse.” —Philadelphia Star. 

“This book has the fascination of a story, the| 
truthfulness of an essay, and the moral sincerity 
of a sermon.”—New York Independent. | 

“No more useful or entertaining book can be 
put into the hands of boys and gfrls.”- Philadel. 
phia Ledger. 

Mailed upon receipt of elght cents in postage stamps. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 


349 West 26th St., New York. 


A_REMINDER. 


We wish to remind our sub- 
scribers that the offer of $6,000 
in Cash and Presents, made in 
last October Premium List, will 
expire on the first of next July. 

To take advantage of this 
Offer, our subscribers must 
complete their lists of new sub- 
scribers before that date. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
LADIES 


FAS and all LOVERS of a 










DELICIOUS — cup of 
TEA. GET UP 
ORDERS. Entire New 
Departure. ND- 
SOME PRES T T 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER. THE GREATEST IN- 
DUCEMENTS EVER OFFERED TO INTRO. 
DUCE our HIGH-GRADE TEAS. 3% pounds 





FINE TEA, by mail or express, on receipt of $2, 
| charges paid. Or we will send a sample of our 
celebrated Fancy Chop Mixture No. 6%, or any 
other Tea you may select, on receipt of 10 cents in 
postage stamps. Beautiful Premiums given away 
with $5.00 orders and upward. Extraordinary 
bargains during the next 30 days to introduce our 
New Crop Formosa and Amoy QOolongs, Congous, 
English Breakfast, Japan, Imperial Gunpowder, 
Sun Sun Chop, Assam, Orange Pekoe and Mixed. 
For full particulars address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 287. 68 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


Ifyour dealer doesn’t keep it send 600 in stamps 
for a bottle to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELL: he Only Toilet Soap. 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMARING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


No one using a Chart or Square 
lean compete with Tho McDowe lI 
arment Drafting Machine in Cut- 
Stylish, Graceful and Perfect 

ing Garments, Easy to Learoy 
iJ Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Fol 
ows every Fashion. An Invention 

8 Useful aa the Sewing Machine, 






C0. 

6 West 14th St., New York City, 

We know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliable 

and that their machine is a really wonderful inven- 
tion.—Ladies’ World. 











Thi vorite Fashion journals are “ de 
Paris, lbum des Modes” and “La Mode.” Keason— 
They give the styles one month in advance of other 


books, have only reliable fashions, and each month 
contain practical lessons on dressmaking 
in these journals. Ask your newsdeal; or 


for copy explaining latest style garments. 


and only 
nd 35 cts, 
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’ Cured by 
/ (uticura 


‘RY SKIN AND SCALP 





ing, burning, 
Dloteny, with 1 
| distressin, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 
rmanently, and economically cured by the CUTICURA 
Poueores, consisting of Curicura, the great, Skin Cure, 
Coricura’SoaP, an exquisite Skin ler and Beautt: 
fler, and Curicura LVENT, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicians and all other remedies fall. This ts 
strong language, but true. Thousands of grateful testl- 
monials from infancy to age attest thelr wonderful, 
unfailing and incomparable emcacy. 
ve 


bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
loss of hair, from pimples to the most 
eczemas, and ‘every humor of the blood, 


rywhere. ice, CUTICURA, SOc. ; Soap, Bc. ; 
iT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemi 
lon, Boston, Mi 






a8. 
«How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA Soar. 


im, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
‘Weakness relieved in one minute by the Curt 
CURA ANTI-Pain PLasTER. 2% cents. 











Alleock's 
Corn 


package 
a sample 
will be 
address. 


cleanest 





and buni 


Bunion 
Shields. 


In ordering, 





If you are suffering and limping 
from either painful corns or bunions, send 
Ten Cents to the Porous Paster Co., 
274 CanaL STREET, New York, and a 


of Attcock’s Corn SHIELDS or 
of ALtcock’s Bunion SHIELDS 
forwarded, prepaid, to your 


These Surexps are the best, surest, 


and cheapest remedy for corns 
ons ever produced. They are 


easily applied, give immediate relief, 
afford absolute comfort, and, if continued, 


effect a final cure. 
The Com Shields are made large and small. 


state size wanted. 


ASE, | 
whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itch- 
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BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTERY. 


factory, anc 


or send another pair of Boc 


one having cause for 


“IF HE GREATEST HIT of the last few years is 
a blacking for ladies’ and childrens’ shoes, called 


BIXBY’S “‘ROYAL POLISH,”’ 


putup in patent bottles, which preventall overflowing 
and soiling of 3p 
the hands, car- 
petsorfurniture 
and it keeps the 
leather in a soft 
and presentable 
condition until 





Speaking of 
the nationality 
of bootblacks, 
wearereminded 
that sometimes 
they are Polish, 
the shoes are and sometimes 
fully worn out. San an es 
Russian business when they use Bixby’s 


“THREE BEE”? BLACKINGC. 


When Bixby's boys are Hungary they Servia Turkey. 
_ These articles sold by dealers everywhere. 


. WHY DO 


MOTHERS 


put stiff corsets on their 
GROWINC CHILDREN? 
‘We beg of you don't do it but 


BE SURE TU BUY FERRIS’ 















CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burrons at front in- 
stead of OLASPA. 
Rive BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose Supporters. 
Tape-fastened Bi 
tons—won" pull of. 
Gord-Edge Button 
Holes-ron't 1 








JSold by Leading 
N RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular. 


an : 

\ Marshall Field & Co. 

a CHICACO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


E 
FERRIS BROS., 311 ciassasr' 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass, says: 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of 4@© years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada, 


~ Who has not had 


Poor Hose? 


| 









IMT 


q 


MN 











GOOD RUBBER 
HOSE 
could be bought ten 
years ago. Why? Be- 
cauge there was rub- 
ber In it. The hose 
sold lealors to-day contains little or no pure rubber. 
Our BLUE BRAND HOSE fs the old-fashioned ki: 
and is made of rubber, With good care it should 
five or six years. It is cheap at the price. A 








antec that you are getting what you pay {0 
ing a high price tor a poor article 
Beana’on evesy yngth : 










If you cannot get it of your 
express paid, on receipt of mone 


ple free tf you mention thts paper. 

BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., Manf’rs. of Rubber 
Belting and Packing, 226 Devonshire Street, Boston) 
205 Lako St. Chicazos 8 BustrSt., San Franciséo, Cal. 


aler, we will send it, 


| 
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“Carriage costume.—Toilette of blue broadcloth 
or plush. Velvet collar decorated with numismatic 
medals. For cold days, a fur collar, or a fur edg- 
ing for the blanket. 

“A leash or leading-string in old sflver is abso- 
lutely required if Tootoo is to be taken out of the 
carriage, and led about when calling or attending 
garden-parties. 

“Promenade costume.—Overcoat of ribbed chev- 
Jot. Mantle coming well up around the throat. 

“Reception costume (for five-o’clock teas).—Indoor 
cloak of Indian cashmere or velvet, ornamented 
with pearls or 8 bouquet of roses. Crest or coat: 
of-arme to be embroldered on the back—but never 
on the sides. To wear tho armorial bearings ou 
the dog's sides is an obsolete fashion, and indi. 
cates that the dog belongs to the very provincial 
country gentry. 

“Travelling costume, — Blanket of swanskin, 
checked or white, and very simple.” 

There is also given by this authority a “wedding 
costume for dogs,” but the costume is not for the 
wedding of the dog; it is for the wedding of the 
dog’s mistress. It t¢ made of satin or white vel. 
vet, richly embroidered and decorated with silyer 
and pearls. 

All this care to keep dogs’ garments in fashion 





Me As isan illustrated week: 
ae ee eat saree ie elena Price is a 


Ryears payment fo sdvance, 
ven its sub- 


Twelve er sixteen are often 
rr. All 
Sadia ar oar th oti tnt 


vy 
flece orb Barc eid elnemabaes eam 
iblishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
juring the year. 5 te 

1 The Compnoion, when sent by 
Pare should ba neaie's BOR Ome See pest 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN KRITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postniasters are 
required to register letters whenever Tequested to 

do 0, 
ver be sent through the mall. It is 
se eroat aaa Beyer be ent through the. envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolon. “Persons who sed 
silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own fe 


‘sponsibility. is not only a foolish waste of money, but is no 
are ans of sending moncy. ; 
Pedi ouean stner teats avenue gteending money. doubt atthe came time dletreseing tothe dose 
l, or stolen, the money cannot be re- s 
covered, as no duplicates ‘are issued. Subscribers or ac 


who send us Postal Notes must do 40 at their own 
risk, 


\.—Three weeks are required after the re 
Renew of money by us before tsedace opposite your 
Bame on your paper, which ahows to what tone 
your subscription ts patd, can be changed, 
—Remember that the iblishers 
eee be aaNet by Heer eee atthe, pabllahers 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, : 
Returning your Paper will not enable us to dis- 
tinue fi we cannot find your name on our 
Soke unlese your Post Otice aadeens aree 
}e of the Post-Office to which 
AI aur paar ic he, Me, of the Poet Office to which 
our ‘unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


NOVEL BEAR-HUNT. 


The Literary Magazine ot London for March, 
1789, contains an amusing account of bear-hunting 
in Sweden under the personal direction of Prince 
Charles, who afterward reigned as Charles XII. 
The disposition of the Prince began to show itself 
very early, even before he lost his father, by 
his fondness for the chase and for hunting in the 
most dangerous manner. He even invented a new 
method of catching bears alive, and it was not 
without exposing his life to great peril that he put 
it in practice. By this method he caught three 
bears in one hunting-mateh. 








| The young prince romarked that these animale, 
= twhen hard pressed by the dogse trusting rather 
to their strength than to their swiftness, often 

For the Companion. atopped, raised. themselves on their hind legs, and 

darting on the fercest of the dogs, strangled them 


HYPNOTISM DANGEROUS. 


That most of the marvellous phenomena exhib. 
ited by hypnotism are real there can be no doubt, 
Under ita Influence teeth can be extracted without 
the slightest consciousness of pain. Equally pain. 
less are the most dificult surgical operations, 
though lasting for an hour or more. Apparent 
cures can be effecter! by merely suggesting to the 
hypnotised patient that he will be well on waking. 
All this, and much more, la true, however impos. 
sible of explanation it may be with our present 
knowledge. 

It is now seen, however, that the practice of 
hypnotism is not free trom danger. In France 
legislation hae already been Invoked to confine it 
to medica! use. In the Times and Register, Norman 
Kerr, M. D., F. L. 8., questions whether it should 
have a recognized place even in ordinary medical 
Practice. As tothe genuineness of the phenomena 
he has no doubt. The following are his sugges. 
tons in brief: 

1. Only a limited number of patiente, 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
hypnotised. 

2. In many persons hypnotism disturbs the ner. 
Yous equilibrium, and thie disturbance, if fre. 
quently repeated, may lead to deterioration of 
brain and nerve function—to physical degenern. 
Hon, intellectual decadence and moral perversion, 

5. The hypnotised condition ts ttaelf an unhealthy 
one, a disorder of nervous function akin to hys-| 
teria. 

4 ven If a cure ts accomplished, tt ts only by 
an exchange of malady, a graver diseased state 
being substituted for a less serious one. 

5. Though pain and distress are relleved, it is 
doubtful If the disease ts really cured. The 
Breatest success claimed for hypnotism has been in 
nervous affections, and Doctor Kerr's observation 
la that in this class of ailments an apparent tem, 
Porary Improvement 18 commonly followed by an 


by squeezing them between their breasts and thelr 
fore-paws. 

He concetved, therefore, that tt would be the 
best method to’ attack them with wooden poles 
hooked at the end, which he ordered to be made 
on purpose. 

ve or six of the boldest hunters, among whom 
he always was one, armed themselves with these 
poles, and while the doga stopped the bears, they 
seized them by the neck, and held thom’ Goal 
others with Fopes entangled thelr hind legs in 
such a manner that they could not stir. “Ile then 
made their forefeet be tied, and forced them to 
Walk upon those behind, conducting them thus tn 
triumph to Stockholm.” 


CURIOSITY, 


It fe a very excellent thing to be friendly and 
sympathetic, but unwise to be obtruslvely and {in- 
pertinently so. A lady, getting upon a train early 
one morning, took a sent near a woman who began 
to eye her curiously. 


The first lady was naturally very pale in com. 
plexion, and had sometimes been annoyed hy 
sympathetic interest in this peculiarity. 

Presently the second lady addressed her. 

Poor creetur’!” she exclaimed. “How pale 
| you be.” 

The lady simply raised her eyelids a trifle. 

“Now there must be something the matter with 
you.” the other went on. “Do tell me what you've 

een a-loing.” 

have been totally unconscious for eight hours,” 
the first lady remarked. 

NGracious! How did that happen?” 

“Twas asleep!” 


especially 
are capable of being 


BUSINESS-LIKE, 


Edltors, as every one knows, are a very busy set, 
with no time to waste upon long-winded callers on 
unnecessary formalities. The Atlanta Constitution 
cites a typical IMustration. 

A Georgia editor, who iy also 4 real estate agent, a 
Pullding and loan association director, an attorucy 
atlaw. clerk of the Town Counell and pastor ot 
the village church, was recently called upon ta 




















Aggravation of the disease. perform the marriage ceremony. He was in ‘e 
&. The dangers involved are very great. In many | Kea hurry; infact te couple surprised him in 
cases the seances have to be repeated for u long | ‘e,tnitdie of a heavy editorial or whe eee 


long | 
time. At each sitting the patient comes more and | 
more under the control of the operator, and at | 
Jength ts brought into a state of mental serfdom 
Infinitely worse than days and nights of pain. 

7. The practice may give rise to a subtle afinity 
between the subject and the operator, dangerous | 
to both. | 

Pre operator may take a triminal advantage | 
Of the lethargic state of the subject. Such ensce 
have oceurred. 


“Time is moni 
from his work. 

The man sald 

“And do you want him? 

The girl ctamn an aftirmative. 

{Man and wife,” cried the editor. “One dollar 
Bring me a load’ of wood for it one-third pa 
balance oak.” 





“said he, without looking up 
“Do you want her?” 














SHE LEFT THEM. 


The Lewiston Journal 





sthata nervous woman 












Was on hoard a Maine Central train the other day, 

ae on her way to Auburn. At eve: station she 
“SOCIETY DoGs," {dumped up and asked, “Is this Auburn?” althoush 
he ne 


sboy had assured her ofte 


I when that place 


that she should 
was reached. 







There Is a homely old ballad by Augustus of 
Chatillon, written in French, which sets forth the 
sufferings of the poor in wintry weath 
frasts their condition with that of the petted ani | 
mals of the rich, One stanza runs somewhat lik 
this: 

“Is there aught that m 
ike the greyhound 
When the poor hav 
From their ba 


Not only does th 


wehed, the name of the 
sit happened, then 







led, and, 
t hand, 







ve the ears here?” inquired 

eager, 

ny” answered 

you wish to take them with 5 
The lady looked several 

j slammed the 





the newsboy, “unless 
a? 

plumes 

‘loor a4 she went out. 











ut him, ane 
the storm paul 





greyhound, whieh is 















0 urally | s 

A thinly clad and somewhat “shivers” animal, moe | 

Wear a mantle, but so does the pug and even the “REST OF THE TALENT.” 

coat TY Wile Is provided by nature with a warm | A church woelety hear Boston had given an en. 

coat. ; tertainment for the Lenem of one of ite numerous 
or Wie the spaniel’s added eeey mantle! charitien and nene nd of the evening one of the 

















makes him uncomfortable, but he must wene it| kentlemen in charge aying severs 
Np anelees, Ueeause fashion requires it. | for their services in lon with th 

‘ecently there was printed, in Isian fashion | Fj, 

eeently 5 sian fas! Finally he approached the boy who had ble 
Journal, a perfectly sober and genuine budget of | the orgin, and said, “Well, Wine, how. anueh de 
fashions pour chiens du monde—that ls, “for y | Weowe you for work this evening?” 













dogs." The proper costume for Hog for ail] aye, heating surprise, 
Erts of occasions anit for the various houre of | talent Sue Hie rest of; the 





the day Is carefully preserited 
of the requirement=: 
“Morning costume.— 
Manuel, pointed with 
pointed with gold. 





Here are some | 

| 
Blanket of white and blue 
red, or else of red flannel | 
lon 


“How long do you keep your 
y of 





ES here?” an 
ter at the 
waiter, 
en up. 


ustomer diske 
at depends? 
it takes to get them 
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COMPANION. 


tion 
Burnett's Coconine has earned a just reputat 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear's grease, etc,, it ts a cooling vegetable oll, extreme- 
ly agreeable and cleanly. 


= 


\\ 


[adv. 





Save Money. Before you buy a 
BICYCLE 


rices. New 
luced prices 
and ones. 


Difficult repairing. Bicy- 
eles, Guns and Type Writ 
— = ers en in excl 1.00 
Bo; Girls’ 24-in. Safety, with rubber tires, $15.00. 
Boy Ssinch safety ‘with tubber tires, 1 $$ 0. 
33:08: 


Gente’ Soinen Saretye batts bie gent et 
“Cheap” varnish is to sell 
“cheap” other things. 
Good varnish is to keep good 


other things clean and fresh. 


‘We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s Text- 
Book on Varnish,” from which you will become Intelll 
gent, not on varnish itself, but on varnished things; 
know what to expect of and how to care for prope 
varnish on housework, piano, furniture, carriage, etc. 
and how to get it in buying these things. 

‘The intention ts to help you avold the losses that come 
of poor varnish, no matter who uses It. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office : Newark, N. J. 
Other Oftices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 
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Behind the times 
—the woman who doesn’t use 
Pearline ; behind in her work, 
too, both in quantity and qua- 
lit With Pearline, work is 
easier and better. Clothes can 
be washed without being worn 
out ; cleaning can be donewith- 
out scouring and scrubbin 








QRS Danetinn 








All that it does is done ete 
of imitations which are being 
Beware juire such desperate methods s 
Times PYLE, New Yor 


out danger ; the only danger 
eddled from door to door 

to sell them. PEARLINE sells on its merits, a 
ICE CREAM 1S MADE 


is in getting something else. 
‘rst quality goods do not re 

is manufactured only by 

Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 





White Mountain Freezer. 
cred ibe wih an eee 
and fall to pleces. Cans are 








heavy and durable. Beaters 

are tinned, and being of mal- 

Jeable fron will never break. 

Inquire of your local dealer 

in house-furnisbing goods for 
ne 


“White 





Ham SANDWICHES A 1A PARISIENNE, 

Between slices of thinly cut white 
bread spread a mixture of Cowdrey’s 
Deviled Ham, finely chopped, hard- 
boiled eggs and cream sauce. ’ Stamp 
out in small round, oval, square or ob- 
long shapes. Butter the tops. Sprinkle | 
on one-half the number of sandwiches { 
finely chopped parsley and hard-boiled 
yolk of egg rubbed through a sieve, 
and on the other half parsley and 


Mountain.” 





A book of receipts for Ice Cream, Sherbet, ete., mailed 
free upon application. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 

ollie St. N, 

YOUR 


OOFS 


PAINT 








WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 


white of egg chopped very fine. T MINT 
Water will run from it ure and clean. It covers double 
Send Postage Stamp for “Tia Bit Receipta! | the face of any otberparute and will last four or five 


| times longer, Equally useful for any fron work. Send for 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. {is longer, Equally Crvcinte’ Co, Jersey City, N. J. 


Pillsbury’s Best is the Best, 


LEADS THE WORLD. 


Makes More Bread! 


















' Makes Whiter Bread! 
Makes Better Bread! 


THAN ANY OTHER 
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| Hundreds of o 
‘brand, 


ther mills are imitating this 
Insist on having the genuine article. 


Pillsbury’s Best, 












Vol. 64. No, 23, 
Sixteen Pages, including Eight Extra Pages. 


For the Companion. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 


In Eight Chapters. —Chapter v. 


The Wreck off Hatteras. 


Tony, who was away somewhere on the coast 
of the Carolinas, wrote often to his mother, and 
sent her so much of his wages, that Mrs. Scaife 
wondered how he managed to clothe himself. 

Jack's first care, after obtaining the promise of 
his appointment, was to write to Tony. The time 
was short between February and May, when he 
was to present himself for examination at West 
Point; for in due time the appointment 
came. 

One afternoon, about dusk, as Jack came 
into the house after his usual afternoon 
ride on Black Prince, he heard a strange 
voice in the library. He opened the door, 
and there, in the ruddy light of the fire on 
the broad old-fashioned hearth, were the 
old Colonel, sitting in his great chair, Mrs. 
Randolph, sitting opposite him, and the 
bluff, bearded Captain Staveley, standing 
between them. 

Jack recognized him instantly. 

“Why, Captain Staveley!” he cried, ad- 
vancing; “how is Tony—our Tony ?”” 

There was a slight pause. Captain Stave- 
ley did not answer at once. Something 
cold and chilling fell upon Jack's boyish 
heart. Why did Captain Staveley hesitate 
and look so pityingly at him? 

“Tony was the bravest boy—the bravest 
voy —"" 

The Captain stopped, with a huskincss 
in his voice. Jack had begun to turn pale. 

“But how is he now? What bas become 
of him ?”” he asked, becoming paler. 

“Twas off Hatteras,” said the Captain 
in the same voice, and then stopped. Mrs. 
Randolph got up and put her arm around 
Jack. There were tears in her eyes. 

“Dear Jack,” she said, “Tony died brave- 
ly—died like a man —’ 

“That he did,” broke in the Captain. 

But at the words of his mother Jack 
looked at her strangely, and turning deadly 
pale, dropped silently into a chair. 

Mrs. Randolph still kept her arm around 
him. In all her life she had never seen 
Jack show such emotion as thie. 

“Tell him about it, Captain Staveley,” 
said the old Colonel, whose heart was 
touched by Jack’s silent agony of distress. 

“A braver death was never died.” 

“Twas off Hatteras,” began the Captain 

again, “and ‘twas in the February gale. 
You don’t know what a gale is off that 
coast? Well, I hope you'll never know. 
We had been in it for three days, and Tony 
had done the work of two able seamen. 
‘We had twelve men on board when the 
storm came, but when we launched the 
last boat, as I'll tell you about by and by, 
we only had seven souls left. 

“The storm was a-ragin’ Sunday night, 
and such a storm I never saw. Rain, 
snow, hail, sleet; the meii’s hands and feet 
were frosted and their ears frozen, and two of 
’em diod of exposure before Wednesday night. 
The rigging was coated with ice an inch thicl 
However, it didn't make any difference by Mon- 
day night, because the foremast and the mizzen- 
mast was both gone, and all the canvas had been 
blown out.of the bolt-ropes. The mainsail was a 
new one—but after twenty-four hours of that 
storm, there was nothing left but some rags flap- 
ping about. 

“The vessel—she was named for my wife, the 
Mary Staveley—was a stanch craft, and although 
we rolled in the trough of the sea for more than 
sixty hours, she didn’t spring a leak until just 
toward the last. 

“We could hear the fog-bell all the time nearly, 
and it makes a seafaring man’s heart sink when 
he hears that bell a-clanging and a-clanging 
through the icy fog and darkness, and he can't 
get away from the sound of it. 

“Sometimes we conld see the revolving light at 
Hatteras Inlet, but most of the time we could 
hardly tell day from night, it was so thick with 
snow and fog, and the wind screaming like all the 
fiends let loose, 
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“We did nothing in thom three days but kee 
hor off shore. There was a life-saving station 
close by, but no life-boat could ’a’ lived in them 
seas. When a great black wave would rise out of 
the awful gray mist, and louk like it was going to 
fall and bury us, we'd just throw ourselves flat 
and hold on to whatever was handy. And every 
day, during that storm, a man was swept over- 
board.”” 

The Captain paused, as if overcome by the hor- 
ror of it. Jack, with white lips and staring eyes, 
was drinking in every word. 

“In all that time Tony Scaife never gave up. 
Sometimes the men would stop working—for we 
could keep the ship off shore as long as we had 
the mainsail, and the steering gear held out—and 





p | papers and my wife’s picture, and when I caine 


up, the men was making ready to launch the 
boat—the smallest one. 

“We had three boats, but two of ’em got stove 
long before that. Just as I got on deck I felt a 
grinding, and heard a scraping noise, and the 
vessel, that had been dashing along like a wild 
horse, stopped and shivered. 

“That there shiver ‘makes a seafaring man 
shiver, tor. One of the men ran below, and 
found the water was pouring in. He came up 
with his face as white as a sheet, and said, ‘Cap'n, 
the ship's bottom is going already, sir—gone!” "” 

The Captain stopped for a moment in his re- 
cital, and taking ont his handkerchief, wiped his 
damp forehead and sighed heavily. The three 


“Look out for the Rope!” 


say they would give it up and die—for they hadn't 
had sleep, you know, and beyond a certain point 
most men’s courage gives out. 

“But Tony's didn’t. He said to me once, 
‘Cap'n, if you're saved and I’m not, give my 
love to my mother—and Jack Randolph.’ ” 

At this a sob burst from Jack—tho first sound 
he had uttered. 

“I had taken a sort of fancy to the boy. Ho 
was an honest, straightforward fellow, and anx- 
ious to learn, and he seemed to have something on 
his mind—he wasn't light-hearted like most young 
fellows who are earning good wages and getting 
along finciy. Tasked him once or twice, but he 
wouldn't tell me, so I let him alone afterwards. 

“But in that storm I saw that Tony had the 
true grit. His hands was bleeding and he wasn’t 
a strong fellow for his age, but he did a man's 
work. 

“At last on Wednesday night the mainmast 
went by the board, and then we lost the rudder. 
We were driving head on the shore; and once on 
them Hatteras sands, with the waves beatin’ over 
her, the vessel would go to pieces in fifteen min- 
utes. Well, I went down below and got some 





listeners hung upon his words; the Colonel lean- ! 
ing forward, his chin on the ivory head of his old- 
fashioned stick, and Jack gazing before him with 
asort of pallid horror in his face. The Captain 
after a while continued : 

“When I see that cockle-shell of a boat, and | 
them six men beside myself, I cried out alond, | 
‘Lord, have mercy on us!’ and Tony said 
‘Amen!’ 

“We got her over the side—'twas a miracle, 
sure—and we rigged some sort of a line, and | 
five of the men got in her—and she was full 
then, and the gunwale precious near the water. | 
But for that matter she was dashed about so that 
she seemed all under water to me. | 

“1 told Tony to go next—we went hand-over- 
hand down the line—but he wouldn't. He was 
buekling a buoy around himself. I had one on 
already, and he pushed me to the side. 

“I went over, and the men dragged me into the 
boat. 

“By that time the vessel had listed to one side 
fearfully, and her cabin windows on that side 
were under water. I called out to Tony, ‘Look 
out for the rope!" 
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The Captain’s voice rose in a shout. He was 
unconsciously acting over the awful scene. 

“And Tony—cast off the rope !”” 

The Captain paused again. With a tone of an- 
gnish i his voice, he said : 

“I should have scrambled out of the boat if I 
could. I called out like a crazy man, ‘What did 
you do that for? Jump overboard!’ for he had 
the life-buoy on. And he shouted back,—I can 
hear his voice now over the wind and the waves,— 
‘I thought you said, ‘Let go the rope,” and there's 
so many in the boat!"”” 

The Colonel raised his hand and wiped away 
some tears. Mrs. Randolph covered her face, 
and Jack uttered a groan. The Captain kept on, 
in a trembling voice : 

“You see, the boat was so full, and he 
thought I meant him to take his chances 
with nothing but that there buoy. That's 
why he threw the rope off. But God 
knows I never said it. 

“And that was the last I saw of Tony. 
I don't know how it was that miserable 
little cockle-shell lived through that sea, 
but some way it did, and then the life- 
savers got out to us with a good strong 
life-boat, and I saw the ship go off the sand 
with a plunge head-foremost into deeper 
water—and Tony went down with her.” 

“Does his mother know?” presently 
asked Mrs. Randolph, weeping. 

“I'm a-going to tell her now,” answer- 
ed the Captain, “and"maybe she'll want a 
woman with her—poor soul.” 

“T will go,” said Mrs. Randolph, rising. 

In a little while Mrs. Randolph and the 
burly, kind-hearted Captain set off in the 
dusk for the widow's cottage at Lone Point. 
Jack remained, still, silentand almost dazed 
by the blow that had fallen upon him. 

Within an hour came a message from 
Lone Point—the widow wanted to see Jack. 

Jack started out on a run for the lonely 
little house, a mile off. He arrived, palo 
and breathless. The widow was sitting up 
before the fire, with Mrs. Randolph on ono 
side of her, and the Captain on the other. 

“I believe you and I are the two that 
Tony loved best in the world,” she said, as 
Jack clasped her hand. Even at the mo- 
ment of her keenest ‘agony she was still 
patient, still calm. It was from her that 
Tony got some of his patience and courage. 

All night long Mrs. Randolph and Jack 
stayed with the poor mother. At daylight 
Jack went home and threw himself on his 
bed in his own room and slept heavily. 
When he woke there was a weight upon 
his heart. He would never see Tony again. 

As the days went by after that, Mrs. 
Randolph spent much of her time with 
Mrs. Scaife. But the poor know how to 
bear their sorrows, and in a little time, 
grieve as she might, Tony's mother was 
pursuing her humble life as she had done 
before Tony went away. 

Everything remained in the cottage just 
the same. “Because it’s possible—it might 
happen so once in a hundred years,” she 
said, piteously, “that Tony might have 
been saved after all."” 

Jack could not even cherish this faint 

hope. He mourned for his friend as dead. 

Mrs. Randolph was glad that the change to 
West Point was impending, since Jack took 
Tony's loss so much to heart; and at last, in 
May, the day came when he had to say good-by 
to Marrowhone, and to all his early life. 

His last visit was to Lone Point. He walked 
all over the sandy stretch of ground, and went in 
the cottage under the three melancholy pines. 
There was the widow, quict, patient as ever. 
Jack left her and walked back to Marrowbone, 
with a heavy heart. 

“I didn't think I could love any fellow as well 
as I loved Tony,” he said to himself. 

His mother met him at the door with a bright 
face. 

“Jack,” she said, “here is something to give 
you joy. You know Edgar Mount’s money ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, flushing with anger at the 
recollection. 

“Well, just now, as Mam Betsy was pulling the 
mattress off the bed in the blue room, where Ed- 
gar slept, she came across a roll of something. It 
had fallen down, and had been caught between 
the mattress and the bedstead itself. It was 
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Edgar's money ; and there it has stayed, although 
the bed has been made a dozen times since. So 
Tony was honest after all.” 

«1 knew it just as well before this as now; but 
all the eame, I thank God!" answered Jack. 

The Colonel knew of the discovery, and there 
was a sort of mournful rejoicing among the three 
people who had believed in Tony's honesty. 

«| shall send the money to Edgar,” said Mrs. 
Randolph, “and J shall write and tell him about 
Tony. I wonder if Edgar could do anytbing as 
heroic as the way that Tony died ?”” 

“1 think,” remarked Colonel Randolph, in his 
grave way, ‘there was as much heroism in the 
way Tony lived, as the way he died. He worked 
like a slave, and did without everything to buy 
his mother that poor home.”” 

‘The morning of Jack’s departure came. Both 
the Colonel and Mrs. Randolph restrained their 
feclings. It would be time enough to grieve for 
Jack after he was gone. 

Uncle Josh and Mam Betsy made characteristic 
farewells. Mam Betsy held Jack in her arms and 
charged him solemnly : 

“Read yo’ Bible, honey, use plenty o° soap an’ 
water, an’ go on yo’ blood. An’ ef any dem fm- 
pidint boys at Wes’ P'int is sassy tor you, jes’ tell 
‘em yo’ gran‘par is Cun'l John Marmyduke Ran- 
dolph, an‘ yo’ gran’mar was @ Berkeley, an’ yo" 
gret-gran'mar » Tyler, an’ you b'longs to de 
quality, an’ I lay dey let you ‘lone arter dat!” 

“An’ give my respec’s to de commandant,” 
Joftily announced Uncle Josh. “T recommembers 
him when he warn’ nuttin’ but a little second 
lientenant, wid a chicken downy muffstach on he 
lip, an’ me an’ ole marse wus orficers an’ gent- 
mun; an’ ef yout wants to know nuttin’ “bout 
military life, jes’ write an’ ax Unc’ Josh, honey; 
he kin tole you all ‘bout it!” 

So Jack started off for his new life. 
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No suffering or destitution could be great 
enough to enlist her sympathy. She worried 
the dealers from whom she bought her scanty 
supplies by ber “tastings,” which often amounted 
to nearly as much as her purchases; and by her 
haggling, pennrious ways and fault-finding. 

On the morning of which I write, Mrs. Dar- 
row's face wore an air of triumph. Her eyes 
shone eagerly, and her thin lips were as near 
smile as it was possible for them to be, after the 
long years in which smiling had become a lost art 
to them. As she hastily buttoned her wrapper, 
she muttered to herself: 

u'll settle the matter right now, I guess. I'll 
go over and drag it away before they know what 
T'm up to, and I'll get some tramp to cut it up for 
me as soon’s I can. I'll give him the soup-bone 
in the cupboard, and that corn-bread, since it’s 
so hard and dry I can’t eat it. It seems like @ 
shame to give that bone to a lazy, good-for-noth- 
ing tramp, but I’m afraid I'll have to. Well, 
there's one comfort about it—that pole'll make 
stove-wood enongh to last me at least three weeks, 
and not cost me a cent, either.” 

‘At this point in ber soliloquy she tied a faded 
gingham sunbonnet upon her head and walked 
ont of ber bouse, the air of triumphant satisfac- 
tion merging into defiance. She crossed the street 
and approached the house of ber neighbor and 
one-time friend, Mrs. Rebecca Johnson. 

Directly in front of Mrs, Johnson's small house 
a disused telephone-pole was lying. It had been 
blown down and broken by a severe storm several 
weeks before, and Mrs. Darrow had looked upon 
it with covetous eyes ever since. 

Morning, noon and night she thought of the 
pile of stove-wood into which it might be con- 
verted, until it seemed as if she could never 
really rest again unless she possessed it. 

‘This morning her grasping spirit had urged her 





The third day after leaving home he found 





himself walking across the noble plateau of West 
Point, on his way to report to the adjutant. 

‘The first person he ran across was Edgar 
Mount. 

“Why, how are you, old fellow ?"" was Edgar's 
cordial greeting. Jack returned it rather coolly. 
The memory of Edgar’s conduct to Tony still 
rankled. 

“And by the way,” romarked Edgar, sirily, 
“the fisherman was honest after all—and was lost 
at sea afterward, eb ?”” 

Jack stood still and gazed at Edgar with speech- 
less indignation. Then he turned abruptly and 
walked away. So did Edgar, whistling. 


Motiy Exuiot SEAWELL. 
(To be continued.) 
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MRS. DARROW'S POORHOUSE. 


‘Mrs. Darrow, who was sometimes disrespect- 
fully called “old Bets,” hurried through the gate 
that led into her small yard, and unlocked her 
door with unusual energy. 

She untied her rusty black bonnet, carefully 
brushed away some imaginary dust, opened a 
closet door, took out an old-fashioned bandbox 
and deposited the bonnet in it. 

Then she folded her thin woollen shawl neatly, 
put it in its proper corner of the upper bureau 
drawer, and then replaced her well-worn alpaca 
dress with a dingy calico wrapper. 

She was tall and thin, with a hard-set face 
creased by innumerable wrinkles, that made her 
appear much older than she really was. Her 
abundant dark hair, thickly streaked with gray, 
was pulled back tightly from her forehead, and 
held in an unbecoming knot by an old “tusk 
comb” that had been her mother's. 

There was not a soft line in Mrs. Darrow's 
whole contour, and she seemed the embodiment 
of angles and unyielding hardness. 

She was a widow, now. Four years before 
poor old Job Darrow had meekly and not unwill- 
ingly given up the ghost. In spite of the years 
that had elapsed since then, people still talked of 
the hard time he had endured in his unhappy and 
unlovely home, where only the barest necessities 
were doled out to him, though he was a skilled, 
sober mechanic, and earned good wages. His 
wife had persisted in putting the greater part of 
his earnings in the savings-bank, lest he and she 
should come to the poorhonse. 

She had nursed this fear of ending her days in 
the poorhouse, until it had become a mania with 


ages. 


am!” 


to go to tho manager of the telephone exchange 
and ask permission to use the pole. 

To do her justice, it had cost her a hard struggle 
togo. She was so grudging herself that she felt 
sure he would refuse and perhaps insult her; but 
in spite of this fear, she at last plucked up coni- 
age to go. 

“Mr. Ingram, one of them  telephone-poles 
has fell down in our street—broke in that big 
storm, you know. "Taint any account, and It's 
dreadfully in the way; do you care if I hire a 
man to move it?” sho asked, nervously. 

Mr. Ingram looked up somewhat absently. 
He was very busy at the moment, and a good 
deal worried over the complaints of poor tele- 
phone service, with which he had been besieged 
since the night of the storm. 

He looked at Mrs. Darrow, her shabby but 
clean dress, her thin, restless hands, her many 
wrinkles, and the sight touched his heart. 

“Qh! you mean another one of those broken 
poles, do you? In your way, is it? Certainly, 
madam, you can have it removed if you choose. 
I should have had it done myself, as soon as I 
got through repairing dam- 
I shail be glad to 
have it disposed of, I'm 
sure. Good morning, mad- 





‘And so, before she fairly 
realized it, Mrs. Darrow 
had been bowed out of the 
office. 

Her conscience did not 
upbraid her for having 
given him to understand 
that the pole was in her 
way, when it was really in 
front of her neighbor's 
house across the street. 
She even indulged in a sly 
chuckle, as she thought of 
the chagrin that would fill 
Mrs. Johnson's heart whon 
the pole was taken away. 
What mattered it if her 
neighbor really needed the 
pole for stove-wood? She 
was not responsible for 
BeckyJohnson’s poverty. 
So, reasoning with herself, 
with cautious steps she ap- 
proached the coveted pole 
and attempted to lift one 
end of it. 

But she had either overrated her strength or 
underrated the weight of the pole. She could 
hardly stir the heavy piece of wood. 

In the midst of her efforts Mrs. Johnson hap- 
pened to glance out of the window, and saw Mrs. 
Darrow trying, as she supposed, to steal the tele- 
phone-pole in broad daylight. 

Now the very next morning after the storm, as 
Mr. Ingram passed her house inspecting damages, 
Mrs. Johnson had asked him to give her the pole, 
and he had cheerfully given it to her; but he had 
forgotten all about it a moment afterward—a fact 
which Mrs. Johnson did not know, of course. 

Accordingly, when she saw Mrs. Darrow vainly 
trying to drag the pole away, her wrath arose at 
once. 

“Kate, Kate!” she called to her stout daughter, 
“come here quick! There's Betsy Darrow going 
to drag off our telephone-pole, and I'd just hired 
® man to come and cnt it up to-morrow! Run 








her; and after her husband's death had given 
herself up wholly to the notion. 


out and take it away from her! If it wa'n’t for 





Kate hastily wiped the dishwater from her 
bands, ran out of the honse, and began to reproach 
Mrs. Darrow. 

«What are you coming here and trying to take 
away our telephone-pole for ?”” she said, excitedly. 

«Taint your telephone-pole! Mr. Ingram gave 
it to me,” retorted Mrs. Darrow. 

«Well, of all the—the—whoppers, that beats 
“em,” said Kate. “Ma! ma! hero's Mrs. Dar- 
row saying Mr. Ingram give her the pole, when 





we can prove he give it to us!'” she screamed out 
to her mother. 

‘At this apparent falschood on Mrs. Darrow’s | 
part, Mrs. Johnson's indignation overcame her 
feag of physical pain, and she hobbled to the 
door in response to her daughtor’s call. 

“Betsy Darrow, you know’s well as you're a 
living woman, that Mr. Ingram never give that 
pole to you in his born days. He give it to me, 
and don’t let me see you touching it, much less 
trying to haul it away,” she called out, angrily. 

“You go set down again, Becky Johnson. 1 
reckon I know what I'm a-doing. This pole be- 
longs to me, and you and Kate and all your kin 
aint going to keep me from taking it.”” 

“Well! if that don’t beat all! 1 guess we'll 
see whether you take that pole or not. Kate, set 
down on it!” commanded Mrs. Johnson. 

Kate sat down on the pole, laughing derisively 
as Mrs. Darrow strained and tugged till her natu- 
rally pale face became purple in hue. 

“Keep on a-setting, Kate!" urged Mrs. John- 
son; and Kate obeyed, till from sheer exhaustion 
Mrs. Darrow gave up the unequal contest. 








“Kate Johnson, if you don’t get up off that 
there pole, I'll have you arrested, sure's yon're | 





alive!” she threatened. But Kate only laughed 
the more, and settled her hundred and fifty 
pounds more firmly on the disputed pole. 

“] don’t think any policeman is going to meddle 
with me for setting on my own ma's property,” 
she said, spiritedly. 

“Taint your ma’s property! I tell yon it’s 
mine, and you'd better get up this minute, before 
I drag you along of the pole into my yard,” said 
Mrs. Darrow, as she gasped for breath. 

Finding that threats were futile, she seized the 
long, slender upper section of the pole and began 
to drag it across the street. 

Seeing this, Kate sprang up and pulled the pole 
from her enemy with such force that she fell in a 
heap under the pole, on the ground. 

Mrs. Darrow felt that her opportunity had 
come; so, while Kate strnggled to arise, she seized 
the large end of the pole, and in one mighty | 
effort succeeded in lifting it from the ground. 

But her strength was not snfficient to bear the 
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She uttered  sbarp cry, and sank down s0 sick 
and faint that she could scarcely hold up her 
head. 

«“] reckon you're tickled nearly to death, Becky 
Johnson, sence you see me sitting here like a rat 
in a trap, crippled for life very likely, all for try- 
ing to get what rightfully belonged to me. But if 
you think I'm going to holler and faint and cut 
upas some women would, you’remuch mistaken,” 
she said, defiantly. 

The next moment she had dropped over in a 
dead swoon. 

By this time Kate had come to her assistance. 

“Oh, ma! she looks as if she’s dead! Call to 
‘Mr. Sanders to come quick! He's digging a cis- 
tern in Walter’s back yard. I'm afraid to fool 
with the pole any more; I might hurt her worse 
than ever.” 

With great excitement and feelings of pity, not 
unmixed with the thought that Mrs. Darrow was 
receiving her just deserts, Mrs. Johnson obeyed. 

Mr. Sanders came, and ina few minutes the un- 
conscious woman was laid on Mrs. Jobnson’s 
best bed. 

“Taint worth while to carry her home. 
There’s nobody there to take care of her, and 
she'll need lots of taking care of before she’s 
through with this, I reckon,” said Mrs. Johnson, 
her warm heart beginning to swell with sympa- 
thy, as she looked at the white face that had been 
80 dear to her in her girlhood. 

‘Then followed days and weeks of suffering; 
days in which Mrs. Darrow was a helpless, irrita- 
ble burden, bemoaning her fate that a surgeon 
had been called, and that the time had at last 
come when she was going straight to the pour- 
house. 

Kate was her patient, tender nurse, bearing si- 
ently all her fault-finding and penuriousness. 
But Mrs. Johnson's spirits boiled hotly within 
her, until at last her indignation reached a climax. 

«See here, now, Betsy Darrow, I've took just 
all I'm going to from you! I look at you and 
wonder sometimes if this can be the sweet-tem- 
pored, merry, free-hearted girl I used to love 
more’n I loved myself. If you'd ‘a’ died hefore 
yon grew into a cross, stingy, mean woman, no 
more like that sweet girl was than a wild rose is 
like a cuckle-bur, you would have been fit to meet 
your good old mother, and we could all have 
loved Bessie’s memory. 

“Do you remember how we used to call you 
Bessie, then, instead of ‘old Bets,’ and how you 
put your arm around me as we stood in your 
pretty room in the old farm-house the day you was 
married, and said you'd never quit loving me as 
long’s you lived ? 

“And you talked of the good yon was going to 
do for others; of church work and Sunday 
school, and such like. Yet here you lie, with 
your life as bare and ugly as a wore-out field. 
No, it doesn’t even amount to’s much’s that, be- 
cause the old field would warm up when God’s 
sun shined on it, and the birds might light on it, 
and the posies come up 
and cover its worthless 
blotches. But you, Betsy 
Darrow, what is there 
warm or sweet or of use to 
others about you?” 

Here Mrs. Johnson 
paused as if to give the sick 
woman a chance to defend 
herself, but as no reply 
caine, she began again. 

“The Lord has been good 
enough to give you plenty 
of money, and you've heen 
piling it up in the savin's- 
bank for years, to keep 
from going to the poor- 
house, and after all you've 
got there! 

“Yes, this is a kind of 
‘a poorhouse you're in now, 
but Kate and I are happy 
in it—or we would be if it 
wasn't for your grumbling. 

“And you're in a power- 
fal poorhouse when you're 
at home, a real mean poor- 
house, too, where there aint 
even comf’table victuals, 
nor fires, nor anything else 
worth living for. 

“I "low you can’t find a poorhouse worse than 
you're own; the law wouldn’t permit it. So the 
time has come for you to spend some of the money 
yon've been a-hoarding. I can’t buy the delicate, 
nourishin’ food you need, though you're welcome 
as the air you breathe to the best I’ve got, if it 
was only fitting. 

“So you've got to open your heart and your 
pocket-hook, and buy jellies and soups and fruits 
and oysters, and wood enough to keep roaring 
hot fires, ‘cause that telephone-pole is burned up, 
and I haven't moncy to buy more. And if 
you're afraid Kate and me will get some of the 
benefit, you can be carried over home. But 
whether you-go or stay, you’ve got to buy the 
things you need!”" 

Mrs. Johnson said this with such firmness and 
so much with the air of loving authority that she 
had used to her friend in the old long ago, that 
Mrs. Darrow felt a queer upheaval within her 
heart, and a sndden rush of sweet memories of 


my rheumatiz, I'd go myself, and give her al weight, and the pole fell upon her feet with such | the dear, glad, innocent days of her girlhood. 


piece of my mind, too. Hurry up, can't you?” 


force as to crush them both very badly. 


“You're pretty hard on me, Rebecca, but I 
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guess I deserve it. I never thought before what a 
regular poorhouse I was a-living in all the time, 
while I was saving and pinching to keep from go- 
ing to one. 

“And—and Rebecca," she said, pausing ten- 
derly over the name by which she nsed to call 
her friend, “do you think if 1 begun clean over 
again and tried to live as a woman ought, that 
God could forgive me and love me again 2" 

Unmindfal of her rheumatic limbs, Rebocca 
dropped upon her knees by her guest’s bedside, 
and with a great sob put her arms around the 
lean, long neck. 

“Oh! [ know He would, Bessio—He'll make 
you all over again, if you'll only let Him.” 

She kissed the wrinkled face, as the old-time 
love that so long had slumbered burst into life 
again. 

“«Seem’s like you've been gone all these years, 
and just come back, dear Bessie,” she whispered. 

“1 feel ‘s if I had been having a long, miserable 
nightmare, and ’s if you just come and waked me. 
Rebecca, you don't want to send me home now, 
do you? I sha'n't be so cross to Kate after this. 
Somehow it made me feel bitter and jealous to see 
how much you loved each other, and how happy 
yon was, even if you was poor. And I was mean 
cnough to think you was glad I got hurt with the 
telophono-pole.” 

“0 Besste! how could you?” interrupted Mrs. 
Johnson. 

“But I was though, and I wished I'd nover seen 
the old pole; and now here I am thanking the 
Lord for letting it smash me into your house. 
My mother used to say : 

God moves in a mysterious way, 
‘His wonders to perform. 

‘He used that blessed old telephone-pole to 
change my heart and bring me back ito His fold. 

“0 Rebecca! how glad Iam!” 

Lavra J. Ritrennovse. 
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MEN'S LIVES. 


Men‘s lives like oceans change 
In shifting tides aud ebb from elther shore, 
Till the strong planet draws them on once more. 


—E. C. Stedman, 
— 
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ATTACHING TARLIBERRY. 


Up at eight o'clock, breakfast at quarter-past, 
to the office at half-past, work all the forenoon, 
luncheon at one, back at the office at two, work 
all the afternoon, home at quarter to six, study 
all the evemmng, bed at ten. And begin all over 
again to-morrow. 

‘And alt over again the next day, for this was 
the way Henry Manson passed every week-day 
in the year, excepting the fortnight’s vacation 
which he took whenever nobody else cared to 
take his, so that it either came so early as to 
resemble a dinner which stops short at soup, or 
so late that it seemed like getting into church just 
1m time to hear tho benediction. 

Honry was junior clerk for Pettigrew, Pitts, 
Pepper & Co., wholesale grocers, who occupied 
dark, coffee-scented, granite warehouse in a dark, 
coffee-scented, granite street, where the roadway 
roared with enormous tracks, and the sidewalk 
rattled and banged beneath contrary currents of 
boxes, barrels and puncheons in a continual state 
of violent transmission from cart to store or from 
store to cart. 

Inside were more boxes, barrels and puncheons 
piled as high as the ceiling all over the broad 
floor. In one corner was the office, and in one 
corner of that was a desk at which Henry was 
almost always to be found, writing away at bills 
and voices, from morning tll night. 

It was weary, monotonous work in itself, and 
worse, promised no future. Henry might con- 
tinue to write at that desk for years, and then be 
io further advanced than now; for in the great 
city were hundreds and thousands of young men 
anxious for employment, who could do his task 
as well as he could, and he had never had any 
opportunity to show himself capable of better 
things. 

Notwithstanding, he drudged faithfully on 
every day, in the hope that his chance would yet 
come, and toiled every evening over books which 
wonld fit him to take advantage of it whenever it 
might be offered. 

‘The chance came, as chances generally do, quite 
unexpectedly, and in a way totally different from 
any Henry had ever imagined. 

It had been a hard day in the office. Two of 
tho clerks were absent, and two more were out on 
special work, throwing so much more labor on 
the rest; while the bookkeeper, who thought it 
duo to the dignity of his position never to be in a 
good humor, was in an uncommonly bad one, 
even for him, and everybody seemed overworked, 
irritable and discontented. 

Henry felt particularly despondent, for he was 
behindhand with his own duties, and having 
made several blunders in performing the unfa- 
miliar tasks of the absentees, had been severely 
scolded by the bookkeeper. 

“Jt's no use,’ thought Henr; “I might as 
well give up and try an easier business like coal- 
heaving, or a better-paid one like car-driving, or 
a more dignified one such as canvassing or dis- 
tributing samples of soap.” 

The poor fellow, who was half-tired out and 








wholly discouraged, attempted a smile at his own | 
sarcasms, but abandoned the effort before ho had 
fairly begun. 

“Manson!” called Brierley, the hookkesper, at | 
that moment. “This way!" 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mr. Pepper wants you,” continued Brierley, 
surlily. He's in bis private room. Come, don’t 
keep him waitin 

Henry went out, greatly wondering what could 
be the matter. Neither Mr. Pepper nor any other 
member of the firm had much intercourse with 
the subordinate clerks, and a summons to the 
private room was exceptional. 

“Probably I’m to bo discharged,” said Henry 
to himself. 

He tapped lightly the door of the little inner 
room and then entered, with a great effort to look 
unembarrassed and as if it were a perfectly com- 
mon thing for him to be there. 

Mr. Pepper, a stout, dark man with glittering 
black eyes and speech so concise that all his re- 
marks seemed intended for ten-word telegrams, 
turned around in bis swivel chair to face the 
junior clerk. 

“Saw yon studying a commercial law treatise,” 
said he, without the slightest preface. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Henry, puzzled at this 
peculiar beginning of the interview. ‘But not in 
office hours."* 

“Been through it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Understand it?” 

“Fairly well, sir.” 

“Know about attachment process ?"” 

“I think I do.” 

“Good. You're the only man in office who 
does, then. Brierley doesn't—just asked him. 
Well! I want you to go to Damascus Centre. 
Right now. Train starts in twenty-seven minutes. 
Have to look alive." 

* Yes, sir,” sald Henry, who, completely taken 
aback by the suddenness of this extraordinary 
commission, was all at sea as to what he might be 
expected to do. 

He soon learned. Mr. Pepper, using about one- 
third the number of words any other man would 
have required for the samo purpose, explained 
that Jonas Tarliberry, who kept a general store 
at Damascus Centre, and who oweil the firm a 
considerable amount of goods bought on credit, 
was on the point of failure. 

Now, since Tarliberry’s stock was but jnst suf- 
ficient to satisfy his indebtedness to Pettigrew, 
Pitts, Pepper & Co., and certain other houses 
were also his creditors, it was necessary to use all 
despatch in order to puta first attachment upon 
his goods. None of the firm chanced to be able 
to go; and time being wanting to procure an 
attorney’s services, the first available man must 
be sent. 

“You're the one,” snapped Mr. Pepper. “Know 
what todo? Yes? Then do it! Here's a signed | 
blank writ—fill it up yourself. Don't let anybody 
get ahead of you. Don't spare money. Here's; 
some. Now, off yon go!” 

Henry found himself half-way to the railroad 
station before he fairly came to a clear under- 
standing of what had happened, and of the swift 
change in his sitnation brought about within the 
past few minntes. 

“This is my chance, and I’m going to improve 
itt” | 
So, in high spirits he dashed into the station 
and up to the ticket window. Two men were 

already,there. 

“One to Damascus Centre,” said the first. 

“One to Damascus Centre,"’ echoed the second. 

“Hallo!” thought Henry, surprised. “Pravel 
up there seems lively to-day.” 

His turn coming, he stepped to the window, 
saying, ‘One to Damascus Centre, please.” 

The two men turned around on hearing this 
request, and appearing to recognize him, ex- 
changed a glance. Henry at once understood that 
his errand would not be accomplished without 
opposition, for he, too, had recognized them. 

One was Browning, of Mace, Nutt & Co., the 
other Cutter, of Nash & Cutter, both rival grocery 
houses, and beyond doubt, likewise creditors of 
Jonas Tarliberry. They were certainly bound 
upon the same mission as be. 

Browning and Cutter did not speak, but hurried 
away to the train. They went into the smoker, 
while Henry, entering another car, sat down to 
think what he should do. 

“Those two seemed to have joined forces,” 
mused he. “Of course, then, their claims are not 
so large but that there will be enough to satisfy 
both, and they mean to help each other. And 
both will unite to fight me, for if I get in my 
demand first there will be nothing left for either 
of them. Well, we'll see!” 

With a stylographic pen he proceeded to fill in 
the blank writ Mr. Pepper had given him, which 
was already signed by the judge, as is sometimes 
done. The amount of the claim was nearly six 
thousand dollars, and Henry knew that if he 
saved such a sum to the firm his future fortune 
would be bright, while the failure to secure it 
would forever end all hiy hopes of advancement. 

“But I won't fail,” he declared. ‘I'll get there 
first if anybody gets there at all. 

He examined the roll of bank-bills which had 
been given him, to ascertain what his resonrces | 
might be. To his astonishment he found that he 
had two hundred dollars. 






































“Gracious!” ejaculated he. “I'm really not to | 


spare money, sure enough. And it means, too, 
that Mr. Pepper thinks I'd have trouble. Very 
likely he knew that the other houses would have 
the same information he bad.” 

Clearly, the first thing to do was to find ont all 
about Damascus Centre, and the conductor was 
evidently the man to ask. Henry found that 
Tarliberry’s store was four miles from the Centre 
station at a place called Mosher’s Mills, and that 
there was no regular means of conveyance be- 
tween the two villages. 

“You'll be lucky if you find a team. Damascus 
Centre's a littlo bit of a village, and why wo stop 
there I never could see. Sometimes you can get 
a man to drive yon over to the Mills, and some- 
times you can't—more can't than can, generally 
speaking.” 

“But what shall I do if there isn’t a team ?"" 

“Walk, I suppose,” replied the conductor, in- 
differently. “You'll bave companions in misery, 
anyway. There are two men in the smoker 
who've been asking me the same question. The 
three of you might keep one another company— 
if you happen to fancy it.” 

The conductor walked off winking. Tho “two 
men in the smoker” bad manifestly given him 
some idea of the situation of affairs. 

Henry sat through the rest of the journey in 
an unpleasantly nervous frame of mind, longing 
to do something, and yet it was quite obvions 
that he conld at present only wait to see what 
might turn up. 

If his rivals obtained the only conveyance, 
what was to become of him? And if there were 
no conveyance at all, what then ? 

It seemed to him that he would gladly sacritice 
a year’s salary for the monopoly of any sort of 
vehicle which would get him to Mosher's Mills 
half an bour ahead of that pair in the smoker. 
His first work at the Mills would be to find a 
constable to serve the attachment, and this might 
take more time than he could spare. 

Before long the engine whistled, and a look at 
his watch told him that this must be Damascus 
Centre. He rashed out of the car, and standing 
on the lowermost step, made ready to swing off 
the moment he could safely do so. 

Yet, quick and prompt as Henry was, he forgot 
the very simple, self-evident fact that the first car 
of a train reaches the station before the last car 
does. 

When he sprang upon the little platform at 
Damascus Centre be saw Browning and Cutter 
running across the upper end, and tumbling into 
a dilapidated old carryall which he instantly per- 
ceived to be the only carriage anywhere in sight. 
He darted toward it, shouting to the driver to 
wait for him. 

“Go on! Go on!" cried Bro’ 

“Don't stop!” screamed Cutter. 

“T'll jes’ hol’ up a minute and see wut he 
wants," answered the driver. coolly. “*F 1 kin 
git ‘nuther pass'njer, why, I'm a-goin’ t’ take 
him.” 

“Never mind. Here's five dollars apiece for 
these two empty seats inside here. Now, remem- 
ber, they're ours,” exclaimed Browning. “No 
room here, young man,’ continued he, laughing, 
as Henry ran up. “We've a fancy for seclusion 
and extra seats.”" 

Henry was very angry. “Of all the mean, con- 
temptible tricks —"* he broke ont. 

“Don't get excited, my lad!” sneered Cutter, 
hghting a cigar. ‘Haven't you ever learned that 
all's fair in war and the grocery trade ?"" 

“And that yours isn't the first unfortunate 
attachment?” added Browning, chuckling. 

Henry had already turned away from them, 
resolved to act instead of talking. Showing a 
five-dollar bill to the driver, he said: 

“If this is the price of seats in this thing, I 
don't object. There's room in front with yon, 
isn't there ?” 

“In course!" answered the man, beaming with 
joy and seizing the money. “Up with ye, son- 
ny!” 

“Here!” roared Browning and Cutter, both 
together. “None of that! We've bought —” 

“Ye've bonght four seats, but ther’s a fift’ one 
fur sale, an’ it’s sold,” interrupted the driver, 
grimacing at Henry. ‘“Naow ye've got what ye 
paid far, an’ so’s he! Git up, Jake!” 

He swang bis whip, and the horse moved off 
with its inharmonious load. 

The driver, whose name proved to be Elmer 
Cummings, was ina not unnatural state of exhil- 
aration over a trip which was putting more money 
into his pocket than he would have earned ina 
fortnight under ordinary circumstances. 

“Sakes alive!” he kept saying. “Wasn't it 
luck that I happened to be daown t’ the deepott 
this partic'lar day ? Ye see, I don’ make no reg’- 
lar business o” kerrying folky t" th’ Mills—only, 
when work's light, I jes’ hitch up an’ come for 
th’ sake o' th’ aoutin’, an’ pick up anythin’ thet 
offers. ‘N 1 guess I know what you three's 
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“Tarliberry, aint it?” said Cummings. 

Henry nodded absently. ‘To tell the truth, he 
was much more intent on overhearing certain 
whispers passing between the two men inside 
than on listening to Cummings's idlo ramblings. 
He did not believe that his troubles were over 
yet. 

“Thet's it, is it? ‘Tachment, likely? Be yea 
constable or depperty sheriff?" 

Henry shook his bead. ‘The pair behind ap- 





peared to ho forming some plan, to judge from 
tho very earnest tones of their repressed voices. 

“Aint, eh?" continued Cummings, slyly. 
“Then ye expec’ to find one at th’ Mills?” 

“Why, yes. Isn't there one there ?” 

“Oh yes, there's one, only —" 

At this moment Henry caught one or two 
words of the talk going on within—enough to 
understand what the enemy were plotting. 

“Very well,” he said to himself. “If that's 
their idea, why, I must beat them at their own 
game."" 

The making of this decision prevented hin 
from noticing the queer expression upon Elwer 
Cummings’s hard features, which would other. 
wise have led him to draw that astute person out 
a little. 

“Do you own this carryall?” asked Henry, 
hastily. 

“Sartin.” 

“What will you take for it?” 

Cummings looked surprised at first, then medi- 
tative, then cunning. 

“Wal, I haint never thought o° tradin‘,” he 
began. 

“Quick! 

“Wal —" 

“Yes or no?” 

“Yes, I s'pose,”” admitted Cummings, “sence 
ye press me so hard. Bat p'raps them others —"" 

“Sold, isn’t it?” snapped Henry, as abruptly 
as Mr. Pepper himself. 

“Yes, sold!”” sighed Cummings, with the sad- 
ness and’ hesitation of a man losing heavily by 
the transaction, instead of getting four times 
what the crazy old trap was worth. 

He was pocketing the proceeds of the sale, 
when Browning threw aside the curtains, saying: 

“Want to sell your horse and wagon, driver?” 

“They're sold!" interposed Henry, jubilantly. 
“They belong to me now. 

“What? Belong to you?” 

“Yes, sir, ['ve just bought them. And, excuse 
me, sir, but I rather prefer riding alone.”” 

Browning was beginning a series of violent 
remarks, when Cutter broke in. 

“L say, driver, did ho bay the horse, too?” 

Henry was aghast. Before he could speak, 
Cummings replied, “No, nothin’ but the ker- 
ridge.” 

“We'll buy yonr horse then! 
you take for him 2" 
| «What'll ye givo 2?” asked Cummings, grinning 
| with pleasure at this promised accession of more 
wealth. 

“Seventy-five dollars! Do you take it? Sold!" 
sputtered Cutter. 

The driver had ducked his head, more frou 
astonishment than anything else. 





Will you take fifty dollars?” 





How much will 








“Pll give a hundred!” exclaimed Henry, 
alarmed. 
“Too late! Browning's a witness to the sale. 


You're held to your word, driver," retorted the 
brisk Cutter, who saw that Cummings wonld like 
nothing better than to make the two parties bid 
| against each other. 

But Cummings had plainly, if unwittingly, 
nodded to Cutter’s inquiry, and could not draw 
back from his bargain. 

“Now, young man," remarked Browning, 
while he and his companion unharnessed the 
horse from tie shafts, “we'll leave you in undis- 
turbed possession of your carryall—and much 
good may it do you!” 

With this the victorions couple mounted double 
on their unwilling steed and trotted off, waving 
their hats and giving three cheers as they van- 
ished over a hill. 

Henry, sitting in stupid despair upon the front 
| seat of his horseless, useless vehicle, was desolate 
|as Marius among the ruins of Carthage, but, un- 
luckily, not solitary like Marius, for Elmer Cum- 
mings was still there, and with really magnificent 
impudonce offered to buy back the carryall for 
seven dollars and fifty cents! 

“Ye see,” giggled he, ‘taint wath so much to 
me as ‘twas to you, an’ besides, I've got to hire a 
hoss to git it hum with.” 

Convinced that he was in the company of onc 
of the greatest rascals he had ever met, Henry had 
a strong desire to tell Cummings exactly what he 
thought of him, but soon saw that he must not 
offand a man who might still be of some assist- 
ance. So, with a violent gulp, 2 swallowed his 
feelings, and asked : 

“How far is it to Mosher’s Mills ?”” 

«+ *Bout three miles—yes, strong three.” 

“How am I to get there ?” 

“Don’ know.” 

“Can't you —” But he broke off what he in- 
tended to say, for ho saw a man ina light wagon 
driving up in the direction he wished to go. 

“Hullo!” he cried, running to the wagon. 
“Will you take me to the Mills? I'll pay yon 
well for it, 
| Guess so," replied tho man, a substantial- 
looking person of a far more intelligent, respect- 
able appearance than Cummings. ‘Won't take 
any pay, though. Jump up! I'm going straight 
thero."” 

Henry iounted the wagon, bursting with joy. 
He turned to fling a dennnciation or two at ns 
late driver, but was arrested by tho singular ex- 
pression of combined bewilderment, surprise and 
amusement upon that estimable person’s honest 
face. 

“Good-by, young sir!"’ Cummings called out. 
| 41'll tell ye naow what I was a-goin’ to tell ye a 
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spell_back. ‘Ther’ aint but one cunstable to 
‘Mosher’s Mills!”” 

‘Off drove the wagon. Henry was considerably 
puzzled at the parting speech of Cummings, 
Prhich seemed to contain some important mean- 
ing, although on the surface it was but a very 
commonplace remark. 

‘One constable was amply sufficient for his pur- 
pose, and he felt sure that the fine horse whieh 
Grew him would reach the Mills long before the 
overweighted beast ridden by Browning and 
Cutter. 

Indeed, the pair were overtaken within a few 
minutes. Henry, being only @ boy, could not 
resist the temptation of taunting them. 

‘«Good-by, gentlemen!” be exclaimed, bowing 
politely as he passed. “I'm sorry IT can’t wait 
for you; I have business ahead!” 

Browning and Cuttor did not answer. They 
stared with amazed oyes, not at Henry, but at 
the man with him, and then laughed until they 
nearly fell off their horse. Until out of sight 
they continued this inexplicable merriment, 
which appeared to grow more uprosrious the 
longer it Insted. 

Henry turned to examine his new scquain- 
tance, in order to discover what there might be in 
his aspect to produce such a remarkable effect 
upon all who saw bim. He found the man al- 
ready keenly examining him. 

«Who are you, anyway?” asked the man. 
«What's up?” 

Henry told his errand, described his adven- 
tures, and ended by inquiring: 

4Can you tell me who the constable is ?”” 

‘The man smiled rather oddly. 

«well, I’m the constable.” 

«You? shouted Henry, delighted. “Then 
you will pleaso take me to ‘Tarliberry’s and serve 
this attachment.” 

“Can't do tt 

“Can't? Why not?” 

«Nothing —only —well, 'm Tarliberry my- 
self!” 

‘The whole journey had been a succession of 
disagreeable happenings for Henry, but this was 
the worst of all. He merely stared, unable to 
speak. 

«¥es," continned Tarliberry, “I'm Jonas Tar- 
liberry, storekeeper—also constable. So, you 
see, I can't very well put an attachment on my 
own goods, now can I?” 

Henry still said nothing. Even beyond his 
disappointment and vexation, he felt truly sorry 
for this kindly, good-natured man, whom he 
was endeavoring to deprive of his property, al- 
though to secure the payment of a just debt. Ie 
finally managed to stammer something to this 
effect. 

“Bless you,” said Tarliberry, serenely, “I 
don’t blame you a bit! I've beon unfortunate, 
and can’t pay my bills, so your firm's perfectly 
right to protect itself; and as for you, why, 
you're a good boy, and only doing your duty. 
To be honest, I'd rather your house should have 
the first chance.” 

“Then would you —” 

Henry stopped short. The proposal he had in 
mind was too impudent for utterance. He didn’t 
believe that even Elmer Cummings could have 
made it. 

“Why, yes,” answered Tarliberry, still serene- 
ly and without changing countenance. “Some- 
body's going to attach, whether or no, and I'd as 
lief it should be you as those other fellows—in 
fact, I'd a little rather, for I've taken a fancy to 
you, and I never admired either of them over- 
much.” 

He calmly turned tho horse around and began 
driving back. 

“What! Are you really —” cried Henry, 
“really going to —” 

“Yes, really going to hunt up another con- 
stable,” answered the good Tarliberry. 

‘They ogain passed Browning and Cutter, who 
laughed even harder than before. 

“They're laughing @ little too soon,” com- 
mented Tarliberry. “They think I’m playing 
some trick to get you out of the way, whereas —” 

“Whereas,” interjected grateful Henry, “you're 
actually helping me to ruin you!” 

Not quite that, however. The constable was 
obtained and driven to Mosher’s Mills, where 
Browning and Cutter were rushing about, trying 
to devise some means of procuring assistance. 
They distrusted their senses when they saw Tar- 
liberry escort Henry and the constable into his 
own atore, and there receive service of the little 
strip of paper which had cost our young friend 
so much tribulation. 

They could do nothing but go home, completely 
defeated and too angry to speak. 

Henry parted with genuine sorrow from his 
generous debtor, whom, before he went, he had 
cause to employ in his other capacity of an officer 
of the Jaw, for he chanced to see Elmer Cum- 
mings sneaking along with that identical carryall 
sold at such an exorbitant price. 

Mr. Cummings was instantly arrested on a 
charge of theft, and so terrified that he gladly 
compromised by paying back the purchase- 
money, less the seven dollars and fifty cents 
which he had offered for the old machine. 

«I was too mighty smart that time," muttered 
the humbled Cummings, “but I was gettin’ rich 
80 fast I jes’ lost my head, like a good many 
other folks in the same box.”” 

‘Mr. Pepper said little to Henry, good or bad, 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION: 


on receiving his report, but Henry became the 
firm’s collector the very next day, to the great 
disgust of bookkeeper Brierley. ton 
Nor did Tarliberry suffer for his magnanimi 
for Henry’s account of it touched even business- 
like Mr. Pepper, and the country merchant was 
treated so leniently that he soon got upon his feet 
again, and, happily, has remained standing firmly 
upon them ever since. MANLEY PIKE. 
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SELF-PUNISHED. 


‘Ason the earth the mists it yields to heaven 
Descend in rain, > 

80 on his head who o'er has evil given, 
It falls again. es aped 
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For the Companion. 


PATSY DOODY’S PLAY PARTY. 


«Jt seems just like yesterday,” said grand- 
mother, with a complacent pat and stroke down 
each side of her smooth, white hair. ‘Patsy was 
just about the size of Kate, there, aud my next 
neighbor, although the trout-run, as ‘twas called, 
and Judge Barnes’s meadow lay between her 
folks’ place and ours. 

«Jf she had any other Christian name than 
Patsy, I never heard it, though some said Patsy 
wae a boy’s name. My Patsy was a girl; and 
it wasn’t till sho went to Toronto to school, that 
T learned how her last name was twisted by our 
country tongues into Doody. Then I read a let- 
ter from Patsy to her mother, which ended :— 
‘Your Loving and Respecting Danghter, Patsy 
d’ Ende." 

1 felt very uncomfortable then, for every note 
Fd ever written to my little friend at school had 
been directed to ‘Miss P. Doody.’ 

«['m running rightaway from the party though. 

«] yemember it very well because it was the 
first evening party I was ever invited to, and 
seemed to me very brilliant and important. I had 
such a nice, grown-up feeling, too, when I yawned 
in my mother's face the next day, while she was 
setting up a stocking for me to knit; justas Kate 
did just now when she was telling about Isabel 
Edmondson’s german last night. 

«I felt very young, however, when she sent me 
to bed for my disrespect. 

«Qur first notice of the party was when Imri, 
the Doodys’ man, rode up to the gate one morn- 
ing and left with my older sister, Smyrna, a 
small, three-cornered note tucked mysteriously 
into its own corners, and addressed to Miss Mar- 
colla Cushing. I know every word of it. ‘Patsy's 





mamma hopes that Marcella’s mamma will let 
her little girl come toa play party, between six 
and nine o’clock on Saturday." 

“Patsy herself came for my answer within the 
hour, and stayed to cat seed-cakes and cider- 
apple sauce out of my broken dishes in the or- 
chard, while we talked over the coming good 
time. At last we gave each other a little excited 
hug, and Patsy had to go home. 

“[ remember I had a pink and white sprigged 
muslin, made with two full, straight skirts, one 
above another, the top one reaching to my knees 
and the under one showing just the wide needle- 
work on my pantalets at the ankles, about which 
pink ribbons were tied that crossed on the tops of 
my feet and fastened on my slippers. 

“The crowning glory of my toilet, however, was 
to be my stockings. Aunt Sarah Lampson had 
brought them over from South Clayborne the 
day after she heard of the party. 

“They had been dipped in some red dye left 
over from Aunt Lampson’s last carpet rags, but 
being cotton they failed fully to take the bright 
color, and were tossed into a drawer as useless, 
but too good to throw away. 

«The color they did take was a soft pink, and 
it was to me the prettiest I had ever seen. But 
any color for stocking, except red for winter, 
white for summer, and black for old ladies was 
unheard of in those days. 

«However, the fashion was not so great a matter 
with me then as prettiness. Whatever splendor 
of attire might adorn the others, I was sure of 
having something quite new and beautiful in 
stockings; and the secret of it 1 kept even from 
Patsy. 

“At four o'clock on Saturday Nancy gave me 
my bath in a big washtub by the kitchen fre, 
preparatory to the party. It wasa happy moment 
when she drew on those pink stockings, smooth 
and neat, and tied them just below my knee with 
my best garters. 

“As I hadn’t any brother, and my father died 
when I was a baby, Imri was to come for me. 
Smyrna and Nancy wrapped me in mother’s long 
‘circular’ for fear of my taking cold in my bare 
neck and arms, and lifted me up to Imri on the 
big, brown horse. With one gentle kiss from 
mother I rode away to Patsy's. 

“Patsy herself came running in to see me, 
while ‘Tilda Slosson, the Doodys’ ‘help,’ was un- 
doing the folds of the circular. I was wild with 
delight. 

Patey looked to me likea fairy. Her dress of 
white Swiss muslin, crisp and light, was made 
with skirts shorter than any ever before seen in 
Clayborne, and you couldn't see the lace ruffles on 
her pantalets at all. 

“Her feet were in white slippers, and the long 
braids of her dark hair were tied with a white 








ribbon to match the sash. 


«J forgot all about myself and ran to give Patsy 
a little squeeze of admiration. She welcomed me 
very prettily, but looked at mo in a queer way, 
and then asked : 

««Did you dress yourself, Marcella ?” 

‘No indeed!’ I answered, half indignantly. 
‘Nancy was very particular to do itevery bit her- 
self, and mamma and Smyrna said my hair was 
combed beautifully.’ 

“Patsy laughed and kissed me, and said it was 
beautiful, but she didn't seem to notice my pink 
stockings. 

«Tilda pulled out and smoothed one or two of 
my yellow curle, but she seemed to me to wear an 
unpleasant look. 

“Meanwhile Patsy was waiting to take me to 
her mother. She took me by the hand, and led 
me into the parlor. 

«Mrs. Doody glanced at me and then at Patsy 
as we came into the parlor. 

ss] was very fond of Mrs. Doody, who was very 
kind to me, and I wondered a little that she did 
not say some of the pleasant things about my 
looking nice which she often said. Then I 
heard her say to Patsy, who whispered to her: 

«Never mind, dear—her dress is long.” 

«This I thought very queer, since Patsy's was 
so short. 

«] gat down to wait for the others, who came in 
by twos and threes, laughing and chattering with 
excitement as they added themselvesto the length- 
ening row of dangling slippers and shoes. 

“The rooms seemed dazzlingly bright, with 
candles every where; and right in front of the big, 
old looking-glass an astral lamp was reflected with 
its glass globe, like a great white eye glowing and 
watching us. Each candle wore a gay ruff of 
fringed gilt or silver paper, which added to its 
glitter. 

“Soon there was a flutter along the line of 
dangling feet as Fritzoria Prince and his brother 
and sister came in. 

«“Fritzoria was the boy we all liked best. He 
had hard red cheeks like a winter apple, round 
blue eyes, and a clear white collar tied under his 
brown chin with the brightest blue ribbon bow. 
It almost made the great eye in the looking-glass 
wink to look at it. 

“Down in my childish heart I had a fondness 
for this kind-hearted, merry boy, who had often 
carried me across the trout-run from Babble‘s 
Rock, and I even hoped that my lovely stockings 
might win him to choose me sometimes when he 
had to pay forfeit and ‘bow to the prettiest, kneel 
to the wittiest, and kiss the one ho loved best.” 

“lis sister Scraphina was dressed in a pink 
dress much pinker than mine, with cominon white 
stockings. I thrust one of my fect out a very 
little as she went by. Charles Louis Prince came 
in last. He was given to pinching the girls’ bare 
arms, and had often twitched my curls and Pat- 
sy’s long braids when the teacher was not look- 
ing. 

«I was very happy at that minute, and looked 
with admiring recognition at Seraphina. But she 
just looked my way, gave a great stare with her 
small, black eyes, and thon, without speaking to 
me at all, whispered something to Charles Louis, 
at which they both went tittering over to sit by 
Mary Ellen Cole. 

“Mary Ellen had on a green silk with stripes 
five inches wide, made of her mother's back 
breadths, and she looked just like Mrs. Cole, ex- 
cept that her hair wasn’t done up in a bob behind. 

“q felt rather lonely on the big sofa, and wished 
I had gone farther up the room; but just then 
Mrs. Doody turned her head, and, seeing me all 
by myself, came and sat down so that her soft 
brown dress spread out quite over my fect in the 
little breeze she made. 

“Tt was not at all pleasant to me to have the 
most beautiful part of my costume hidden from 
view in this way; but I was too bashful to push 
off the dress. 

“The twins, Fan and Nan Gould, coming in, 
Mrs. Doody beckoned to them to sit by me on 
the other side, just as Patsy stepped out into the 
room to begin the first game. 

“Hanging up by the looking-glass was @ long, 
twisted cane of red and white candy, ‘For which,’ 
Patsy explained, ‘you are all to guess riddles; 
and the one that guesses the hardest riddle gets 
the candy.’ 


“We began with: 


Riddle come riddle come rouse, 
Round and round the house, 


as every one used to do, and guessed all sorts 
of riddles, till at last Patsy asked, ‘When is a 
door not a door?’ Every one shouted, ‘When it 
is a jar!’ But I remembered the answer that 
Patsy’s grown-up brother gave us when he was at 
home at Christmas, so [ spoke up: ‘When it is an 
egress,’ though I did not know an egress from a 
negress. 

«That was the answer, and the wonderful candy 
crook was mine! 

“None of my little friends had taken any no- 
tice of me, and an uneasy consciousness was 
growing upon me of being left out, when this tri- 
umph came, and Patsy smiled gaily upon me as I 
stepped out to get the prize. 

“All at once her bright face clouded, and she 
spoke to Fritzoria, who took out his jackknife 
ent the string and brought me the prize before I 
had gone but a few steps on what I intended for 
a sort of triumphal march. 

“1 was consoled for one disappointment in the 





pride and happiness of having Fritzoria wait on 
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me, but my heart sank when, as I smiled up to 
say ‘Thank you!’ in my prettiest manner, I saw 
that he was not looking at me at all, and he hur- 
ried back to his seat, at which Charles Louis and 
Seraphina giggled again, and I wished I was at 
home with Smyrna and mother. 

«Fan and Nan were very kind. They snuggled 
up close to me and said, ‘Don't you mind those 
Princes! It isn’t your fault!” 

«J felt somewhat better with their fat hands 
holding each of mine, and Mrs. Doody smiled 
more kindly than ever; but she had to go out to 
seo about something, for "Tilda Slosson was beck- 
oning in the ball. Away up in the looking-glass 
L could see the great white eye of the astral lamp 
glowering at me. 

«Then we played some more games, but nobody 
chose me, and I began to feel choked, especially 
when Mary Ellen went ont four times to be iv 
when we played ‘Here we go, round the barberry 
bush. Her hair looked redder than ever in the 
green striped silk she wore, and she looked at me 
go scornfully that I-felt cold chills down my 
shoulders. 

«What could be the matter? I began to wink 
very rapidly; 1 couldn't help it. Then I swal- 
lowed nothing at all three or four times, and this 
seemed to give me a little relief. 

“Then Mary Ellen Cole stumbled over the cor- 
ner of a rug, and melted into a sort of fintter of 
striped silk on the floor; and though I was too 
well-bred to laugh, this little accident somehow 
made me feel better. 

“All the time I knew I was looking as nice as 
any one there and was.as quiet as a mouse, for all 
my poor little pride and vanity oozed away at the 
first signs of neglect. 1 would have been glad 
enough of any of the signs of good-fellowship to 
which I was used. 

«Even my dear Patsy seemed somehow differ- 
ent—as if she pitied me, and the playmates of 
Babble’s Rock were quite far away. 

“At last the gaine of ‘Open the gates as high as 
the sky’ was begun. I knew very well that we 
were just fourteen boys and fourteen girls, so that 
L could not be left out. 1 had given up all idea of 
Fritzoria, and was glad to be right in the fun with 
any of them. * Two by two they ranged themselves 
until only Fritzoris was left to choose. 

“He got up and came toward me as far as the 
door, and then popped ont of it! 

“One dreadful minute I sat still, till the astral 
lamp blinked at me through my tears. Then I 
ran out of the parlor and upstairs to the bedroom. 

“J palled out the big circular from the piled-up 
bed, muffled it about myself as well as I could, 
and started, with hot tears pouring down my 
face, for the stairs, with a wild idea of darting 
out of the front door into the darkness and home. 

«[ don’t know how I did it, but somehow I 
tripped on the cloak and went headlong down 
the stairs. When I came to myself I was lying 
in Mrs. Doody’s lap in the parlor, and I heard a 
bum of voices, very far away at first, then nearer. 
Somebody said, with a little sob: 

«It was cruel, there now! 
dearest friend!’ 

“I know Patsy's voice, and also another, that 
said, ‘Well, my mother don't want me to play 
with beggars that can’t afford clothes 

“I heard the striped silk rustle as Mary Ellen 
moved away. 

« «They don’t always have much money, but I 
never knew them obliged to go without anything 
needful. Her feet are too small or she might 
have had a pair of Patsy's,’ said kind Mrs. 
Doody. 

««She's got the prettiest little feet of any of 
you!” spoke up a boy's voice, ‘and I was coming 
to march with her as soon’s I'd got a drink, and 
when I got back she'd fallen downstairs!’ 

«J felt better right away. Fritzoria’s protest 
seemed to set things right. So I tried to sit up, 
and said, ‘I want Patsy!” 

“When she came I whispered, ‘What do they 
mean? What was your mother wanting to lend 
me of yours?” 

«<oWhy, stockings; what else could they be?” 

“Poor Patsy looked bewildered and quite red in 
the face. ‘Don't you mind, Marcella,’ she said. 
“Everybody wants to play with you now. They're 
sorry they minded your bare skin!” 

«eBare skin!’ I cried. ‘Why, Patsy, see my 
lovely stockings Aunt Lampson gave me!’ 

“J put out one footeagerly. As I did so, I saw 
for the first time that Nancy had drawn the thin 
pink stockings so tightly over my plump ankles 
that the stockings looked exactly like none at all. 
‘The people had never seen pink stockings before, 
and my pretty hose had been the cause of all my 
sorrow and misfortane. 

«Even Patsy supposed I had come half-dressed 
to her party. Her exclamations and laughter 
when she discovered her mistake soon brought the 
others about us, and the joke was explained. 

“In spite of a blue bump on my forehead, I was 
the happiest child there till I was given into Im- 
ri’s care once more. 

««She’s not to blame, Mis’ Cusbin’, fur bein’ 
late,’ said Imri to mother, ‘for none of ’em would 
go till Marcelly'd said good-by. I never see such 
a fav’rit!” 

“But I knew ‘twas because they wanted to 
make up, and there wasn’t anything to «make 
up.” 

Grandma took off her glasses and wiped them 
just as the lunch-bell called the children away. 


And she’s my 





Cora Stuart WHEELER 
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For the Companion. 


THE GIRL WITH A TASTE FOR 
MUSIC. 
By Miss Emma Nevada. 


The young girl who is so fortunate as to possess 
a voice cannot be too careful of it. If she intends 
to follow the career of an artist, it is not too much 
to say that every action in her life must be con- 
sidered with reference to its effect on that precious 
organ. Tho temperature of her rooms, the food 
that she eats, the gurments that she wears, the 
employment of her time must all be regulated so 
that no harm shall come to her voice. 

It is surprising how susceptible to these influ- 
ences a high soprano voice becomes. The owners 
of mezzo-sopranos and contraltos have less sensi- 
tive throats, but evon those require many precau- 
tions if they are to be kept in good order. 

Overheated rooms are bad, as a too high tem- 
perature has a weakening effect, and moreover 
predispose the singer to catch cold. Daily exer- 
cise in the open air, when the weather is favora- 
blo, I have found positively essential. 

‘As to food, the regulations prescribed by the 
doctor at Ems, now one of the most renowned 
health stations for the care of the throat in Eu- 
rope, cannot be improved upon. Nothing must 
be taken either very hot or very cold; the food 
must be simply tepid, to avoid the shock of great 
heat or cold to the vocal cords. 

All raw fruit is forbidden on account of the 
acids which it contains, and which are very inju- 
rious. In fact, all sour eatables and beverages 
must be given up, and all sweets and pastry as 
well. Mustard, pepper and all spices in general 
are strictly forbidden. 

Plain, wholesome, strengthening food, includ- 
ing stewed fruits of all kinds, alone is permitted. 
Nor is it well for a vocalist either to sit up late, or 
to spend too much time in bed in the morning, 
except, of course, after a performance, when she 
requires a thorough rest. 

On the day preceding the evening on which she 
sings, she ought to talk as little as possible, cou- 
fining her utterances strictly to necessary mono- 
syllables. Under all circumstances she ought 
never to talk much, and never in the open air, in 
a carriage, or in a railway car. The strain on 
the voice is most injurious. 

Nor ought she, with a view of sparing hor 
throat, to carry on a conversation in a whisper. 
The tone is unnatural, and, like all unnatural 
things, is harmful. 

One of the leading Italian teachers of singing 
always advises her pupils to remain in bed dur- 
ing the day preceding the evening on which they 
are to sing; but such a proceeding would be im- 
possible for me. I always go out on such occa- 
sions for at least an honr, taking a brisk walk if 
the weather is pleasant, or a drive in a close car- 
riage if it is stormy. 

The daily period of study should never exceed 
an honr, and that should be subdivided into exer- 
cises at different parts of the day, each lasting 
for fifteen minutes only. 

“How many hours a day do you practise?" is 
& question that I have often been called upon to 
answer, the popular idea being that a prima 
donna spends the greater part of her leisure 
hours at home in singing away with all her 
might. 

Such a process would be far more likely to 
break a voice than to improve it. There are some 
exceptionally robust organs that require exercise 
to finish and perfect them, but they are the excep- 
tion. 

Contrary, too, to the popular impression, a 
singer should accustom herself to dispense as 
much as possible with warm or heavy clothing. 
The throat should not be muffled or heated in 
any way. Furs should be worn as little as possi- 
ble. The becoming and fashionable boa is posi- 
tively injurious, and should be, in all cases, dis- 
carded. 

Heavy flannel underwear, reaching up to the 
throat and down to the wrists, is also harmful, 
especially when the young singer has begun her 
Professional career. The warm flannel under- 
vest must be laid aside when the vocalist dresses 
for the concert-room or for the stage, and the 
sudden change is apt to be most injurious. 

On the other hand, the feet should be carefully 
guarded from cold and damp. One great pro- 
fessor in Paris is apt to be very angry with those 
of her American pupils who, being naturally 
proud of their pretty feet, persist in walking in 
thin-soled boots or shoes through the mud and 
wet of the Parisian streets in winter. 

The student of singing must give up balls and 
evening partics of all descriptions. Dancing, late 
hours and the night air play havoc with the voice 
ag well as with the strength. Each indulgence in 
such amusements will cause the pupil to waste 
several days of invaluable time. 











A curious detail about profes 
the fact that each one of them takes a different 
article as a refreshment to the throat during 
performance. One singer drinks champagne. 
Another will swallow a raw egg. Others prefer 
strong douilion, or will take a tumbler of brown 
stont. 

Italian singers, as a rule, drink cold coffee and 
water, but one famous tenor indulges during the 
evening in a salted cucumber. One young prima 
donna munches water-crackers all the time that 
she is not actually on the stage. 

An old Italian gentleman whom I once met in 
Florence told me that Malibran, whom he bad 
known well during her brief, dazzling career, was 
in the habit of taking, every evening that she 
sang, a bow! of onion soup toward the middle of 
the performance. She had it made at home, and 
brought cold to the theatre. Her maid used to 
heat it for her in her dressing-room. 

One evening she was attended by a maid whom 
she had just engaged. Malibran gave her new 
attendant many and minute directions respecting 
her bowl of soup, especially enjoining upon ber 
to have it ready at the wings for the prima donna 
to take at a certain point in the performance. 

The opera was “Norma.” The heroine and 
Adalgisa were in the act of singing their grand 
duet, and the audience was hanging breathless on 
each of Norma’s impassioned notes, when, to the 
horror of Malibran, her too-zealous maid ap- 
peared upon the stage, bearing the bowl of smok- 
ing soup, and walked directly toward her with 
the words, “It's all ready, ma’am—please take it 
while it’s hot!” 

Fortunately she was seen by the stage manager, 
who rushed after her and whisked her behind the 
scenes before the audience had had time fully to 
comprehend the situation. 

Another odd thing about opera singers is the 
difforence in their ways of demonstrating stage- 
fright. One great prima donna will stand on one 
foot and moisten her lips nervously with her 
tongue. Another will kick her train energetically, 
whether or not it happens to be in her way. A 
certain celebrated baritone always pulls down the 
cuff of his left sleeve, and sings a great deal too 
slow. And I, on such occasions, invariably sing 
much too fast. 
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For the Companion. 


READING INDIAN “SIGN.” 
By Gen. John Gibbon, U.S.A. 


Second Paper. 


In the summer of 1849 the inhabitants of Flor- 
ida were horrified by several murders, committed 
by the Seminole Indians on Peaso Creck, just 
on the southern border of tho settled portion of 
the State. The news spread like wildfire among 
the scattered settlers, and they at once began to 
collect their familics at central points, and place 
them behind stockades for protection. 

‘The Indians, alarmed at the rash act of a few 
of the tribe, and knowing what would probably 
be the consequence, fled south, leaving a wido 
band of territory unoccupied by either white or 
red men. 

General Twiggs, with a considerable force of 
troops, came over from New Orleans, and Tampa 
Bay and vicinity assumed a warlike appearance. 
‘Troops were scatter- 
ed along the frontier 
to protect the settle- 
ments. Every one 
wondered what was 
to be the next step, 
and whether or not 
a new Florida war 
was to be inaugu- 
rated. 

Before pushing 
columns of troops 
into the Indian 
country, it was de- 
sirable to open com- 
munication with the 
chiefs, Sam Jones 
and Billy Bowlegs; 
but the Indians re- 
mained quiet and 
aloof, and no white 
man dared show 
himself on the neu- 
tral strip which sep- 
arated the Indians 
from the white set- 
tlements. = * 

The post of Fort 
Brooke, on Tampa 
Bay, was occupied 
by two companies 
of the Fonrth Artillery. 


of his time. A few years before he had been 
stationed in Florida, and had then made a close 
study of the language and habits of the Indians, 
and had become an authority in regard to them. 
He was known to have great influence with the 














At this post was also | 
stationed Capt. John C. Casey, of the subsistence 
department. He had gone there two years before, 
afflicted with consumption, and was supposed to 
be in a dying condition. 

He was one of the most distinguished officers 


this influence by a very simple, though unfortu- 
nately an unusual, process. He never decoived 
them; never told one of them a lie, and never 
made a promise which he did not fulfil, if it wi 
within his power. If, from any change of 
cumstances, he was unable to keep a promise he 
had given, he always told the Indians of his in- 
ability to carry it out, and did not leave them to 
find it out for themselves. 

By this simple means he acquired the confi- 
dence of the whole Seminole nation, and it was 
only necessary for Captain Casey to asserta thing 
for them to receive it with perfect faith. He 
never hesitated to trust himself in their hands; 








and when his friends protested against his rash- 
ness, he would laughingly reply that he always 
carried his means of defence with him in the 
shape of a case-knife, and that if any discon- 
tented rascal in the tribe should attempt to take 
his life, he had the means of punishing him. 

“Besides,” he would add, philosophically, “1 
have but a short time to live anyway, and a few 
months more or less does not ake much differ- 
ence."” 

The knowledge and influence acquired by Cap- 
tain Casey were now about to bear remarkable 
fruit. 

The great question was, how to open communi- 
cation with Billy Bowlegs. While all were wait- 
ing and considering how it was to be done, a 
Spanish fisherman, named Philipie, who had a 
cabin some distance down the coast, made his 
appearance at the post, bringing with him what 
proved to be a very important “document.” 

On a little piece of stick about eight inches 
long were fastened, with deer sinew, at right 
angles with the stick, four or five white crane 
feathers, so us to represent a little white flag. On 
the top of the stick, fastened on with a string of 
small white beads, was the small twisted end of a 
piece of smoking tobacco. 
jie gave this account of the flag: On hear- 
ing of the Pease Creck murders, he was alarmed, 
and being near the Indian frontier, thought best 





to leave his cabin, and seek safety at one of the ; 


neighboring “keys,” or islands. 

But after a day or two he returned, to see if 
any Indians bad been about his place. He found 
this flag displayed on the corner of his cabin. He 
had no idea what it 
meant, but suppos- 
ed that it was of im- 
portance, and ac- 
cordingly he car- 
ried it to the post. 

He took it to the 
commanding officer 
who sent for the old 
negro interpreter, 
Sampson. This man 
could only say that 
it evidently meant 
peace and a desire 
for a “talk; but 
as to any further 
mformation, or as 
to whom it came 
from, he wasentire- 
ly at sea. 

It was then taken 
to Captain Casey, 
who looked at it 
long and earnestly, 
and then sent for 
Sampson. He could 
only repeat what he 
had said already. 

“But who sent 
it?” asked Casey. 


“I don't know.” | 


Suddenly an idea struck Casey, and turning to 
Sampson, ho said, “Sampson, suppose that, when 
T was down the coast several months ago, I had 
left a present of tobacco and beads for Billy Bow- 
legs, would that have anything to do with it? 

Old Sampson's face lit up all over, and he said, 
with eagerness, “Why, of course! Did you do 
dat, Captain?” Being assured that he had, and 
that, being disappointed in mecting Billy, as he 
had expected, be had left a package of tobacco 
and beads with “sign,” to show where it was hid, 





Indians themselves, and for the benefit of those | Sampson said at once: 


lintorested in the study of our present Indian 


“That is what it means. He says he las got 





nal singers is | question, it nay be well to remark that he gained ' your presents, and wants to hab a talk wid 


you.” 

| With this as a starting-point, Casey sent for 
| Philipie, and closely questioned him in regard to 
his discovery of the flag. 

“Did you see any other ‘sign’ about your 

cabin?” Casey asked. 

“Yos,"" he said; “1 saw some moccasin-tracks 

in the sand.” 

“What else ?”” 

“Well, nothing of any importance, though the 
| Indians appeared to have amused themselves by 
| marking on the cabin door with a piece of burnt 
stick !"" 

Casey pounced upon this last piece of infurma- 











tion. Philipie evidently thought the Indians had 
| been amusing themselves, but Casey knew better, 
|and after a good deal of cross-questioning, he 
wormed out of Philipie that the charcoal marks 
consisted of @ wide circle, with marks on each 
side of it, somewhat like this 
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There were three marks before the gircle, and 
four after it. 

“What day was this?” asked Casey. 

Philipie gave him the day, and the Captain, 
eagerly seizing his diary, songht out the date of 
full moon. The day Philipie said he found the 
flag was just three days before full moon. The 
case was now as clear as day, and four days after 
| full moon the messengers would be at the same 
place to receive his answer. 

Taking the little flag in his hand, Casey went 
to General Twiggs, and informed him he had re- 
ceived a message from Billy Bowlegs. General 
| Twiggs was more than surprised, and asked, 
;¢How? When? Where?” Casey showed him 
the flag and told its history, adding, “If you will 
give me a vessel and three or four men to go 
eighty miles down the coast to Philipie’s cabin, I 
will engage in three days to bring you a message 
from Billy. The moon was full two days ago.” 

General Twiggs demurred abont sending so 

small a party to so dangerous a point. Casey 
assured him there was no danger, and that he 
| felt as sure of meeting peace messengers at Phili- 
| pie’s cabin as if his own mother had writton him 
(a letter to say she would be there to meet him. 
At last the General consented to give him what 
| he asked. 
Hearing of the intended expedition, I sought 
| Captain Casey, and asked permission to accom- 
‘pany him. The request was granted, and that 
afternoon, we, with two or three soldiers, Philipie 
jand Sampson, were gayly running down Tampa 
| Bay ino small sailing-vessel, having been assured 
by some of the doubting Thomases that we would 
never return, and that Casey’s confidence in the 
Indians was carrying us rashly into danger. 

I had the most implicit confidence in Captain 
Casey's sound judgment and intimate knowledge 
of the Indian character—a confidence destined to 
be rudely shaken for a time in the next forty- 
eight hours; but for the present everything bore 
the brightest of hues. 
| A fair wind favored us, and the next afternoon 
we cast anchor opposite the cabin, but well off 
the shore. We were a day before the time, and 
for once Casey showed himself restless and anx- 
ious. He was evidently thinking, “1 have been 
very confident; suppose my prediction should 
fail?” 

We could see no sign of a living thing on shore; 
{and as time hung heavily on our hands, Casey, 
toward sundown, proposed we should take the 
| small boat, go to one of the keys on the opposite 
| side of the bay, and try to get a deer. 
| Taking the boat’s crew and Philipie with us, 
and leaving Sampson on the schooner, we rowed 
across the bay and landed. With our guns, 
| Philipie and I started to hunt. Casey, who could 
not walk far, remained in the vicinity of the boat. 
| I had soparated from Philipie, and had been 
gone about an hour when I was suddenly startled 
‘at hearing @ shot in the distance, followed by a 
yell. Another and then another followed, and 1 
realized the fact that the shots and yells were in 
the direction of the boat. 
| My first thought was that Captain Casey had 
been taken with hemorrhage of the lungs, and 
was signalling us to retnrn; but the rapidly re- 
peated shots and yells filled mo with the greatest 
jalarm. ‘Turning back I hurried toward the boat. 
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On the shore of the island I met Philipie, who 
was quite as much excited as I was, and could 
suggest no explanation of the alarm. ‘Together 
we hurried our steps along the shore, and finally 
reached the place where we had left the boat. 

Itwas gone! Hurrying forward, we turned the 
point of the island and reached a place where we 
could indistinctly make out through the gather- 
ing darkness the mast of our vessel as she lay at 
anchor across the flat, a mile away. 

My experience is, that most men are a good 
ileal more scared by imaginary fears of danger 
than by real ones, probably because most men 
are constituted like most other animals—especially 
rats, and will fight well when cornered. 

At all events I was now thoroughly alarmed, 
and the worst of it was that I could derive no 
consolation from my companion. He was even 
more frightened than I was, for he knew the 
danger, or, what amounts to the same thing, he 
thought he knew it. In answer to some tremulous 
suggestion of mine he broke out with: 

“Captain Casey has too much confidence—too 
much confidence! He go ashore to meet those 
Indians, they kill him and then come round here 
and kill us.”” 

I glanced over my shoulder to see what chance 
there was of a retreat, and found we were stand- 
ing in front of a thick, tangled mass of mangrove 
bushes. In front was a channel, through which 
the tide was running in like a mill-race, and 
beyond a wide, shallow flat extended across to 
where our vessel lay at anchor. 

“How wide is this channel ?”" I asked. 

“A lnundred yards,’'.he replied. 

“How deep ?” 

“Two, three fathoms, and full of sharks !”” 

We were ina corner, and I really think I began 
to grow brave. And now in the darkness we 
stood and trembled and listened, and I know my 
inind was taken up with thinking: “Suppose 
those Indians have killed the Captain, as Philipie 
says; what chance is there for us to escape, with 
no food, nv drink, and no boat to get away, while 
the Indians have our boat with which to get 
atus?"" 

With this was mingled a feeling of bitterness 
that after all the croakers were right, and the 
Captain's rash faith in the Indians had sacrificed 
his life and perhaps ours. 

It was now so dark that eyes were of little use; 
but our ears were intently bent to catch the 
slightest sound. After a while they caught the 
sound of row-locks. 

The stroke seemed regular. Surely Indians 
could not row that way; and just as surely, the 
sound was coming toward us. 

We strained our eyes in breathless silence, and 
soon distinguished the welcome sound of our 
men’s voices. We hailed the boat and were soon 
aboard, and as we turned our bow toward the 
vessel, all our fears vanished. We were told that 
Sampson had made the alarm, and Casey, know- 
ing what it meant, and anxious to see the Indians, 
had decided to take the boat and return to the 
vessel. 

A few minutes’ row put us aboard, where the 
Captain related to me with evident satisfaction 
that he bad had an interview with three messen- 
gers from Billy Bowlegs, who informed him that 
he had correctly interpreted the meaning of their 
flag of trnce. 

Our freshly broiled mullet tasted sweet that 
night, as did the sound sleep which followed. 
‘The next morning I went ashore with the Cap- 
tain, and shook hands with the three dusky mes- 
sengers of peace. 

‘Their message from Billy was to the effect that 
he was sorry for what his bad men had done, and 
wanted Captain Casey to meet him at Charlotte 
Harbor at some early day, and have a talk over 
the trouble. The Captain explained that now 
General ‘Twiggs was in command in Florida, and 
that the Indians had better arrange to meet him. 
But to this the messengers demurred, saying the 
chiefs wanted to see the Captain first, and talk 
over their troubles with him. 

When we were done with the general talk, 
Captain Casey addressed the messengers some- 
what to this effect: On account of the murders | 
committed by some bad men in the tribe, both 
whites and Indians are troubled, and both seem 
to be preparing for war. The whites and Indians 
had both fled back from the frontier, and all 
were suspicious and distrustful. Now he wanted 
the Indians still to have confidence in him and 
his good intentions toward them, and to show the 
whites that they had, he wanted one of their 
number to get on board of his boat and go with 
him to Fort Brooke, see General Twiggs, and 
take back to Billy Bowlegs any message he might 
have to send. 

One of the number, o tall, fine-looking sub- 
chief who was in charge of the party, at once 
stepped forward and said, “I will go with you.” 

We were soon aboard the vessel, and with light 
hearts set sail for Tampa Bay. The next day we 
landed at the Fort Brooke dock, and as we walked 
up to General Twiggs's quarters accompanied by 
our messenger, Fuss-eh-ua-hab,—the croakers 
called him Fuss-any-how,—the news soon spread 
that Captain Casey had returned, and a live Sem- 
inole with him. 

Ina few days Fuss-eh-na-hah started back to 


the Indian country with his message to Billy 
Bowlegs, . 

















Captain Casey's success was so complete that all 
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scarcely anything else was talked about in the 
garrison and neighboring town of Tampa. 

Captain Casey died at Fort Brooke, December 
25, 1856; and on the same vessel which carried 
his remains to New Orleans, Billy Bowlegs and 
the remnant of his tribe left Florida for their 
new home west of Arkansas. ‘They spoke feel- 
ingly of their dead friend as the truest and best 
white man they had ever known. 


—_—+or—__—_ 


TO A GENTLE OLD POET. 


“Long days be his, and each as tusty sweet 
us nattires find bis song to be! 
May Exe steal on with softly-cadeuced feet, 
‘alling in music, as for him were meet, me 
‘Whose choicest verse is harsher-toned than her 
Lowell, 


ed 
For the Companion. 


DIRECTIONS FOR A TRIP TO 
EUROPE. 





— =&@ iE pleasure of a trip 
abroad 1s enhanced by & 
little preparatory work, 
by a knowledge of what 
you want to do and to see, 
und a careful counting of 
what you can afford; in 
fact, by @ definite and in- 
telligent plan. 

‘As money fe to play an 
important part, perhaps it 
may }e well to lay down 
the general rule that while 
even dollars a day is not 
) extravagant estimate 
for all expenses during a 
comfortable trip, five dol- 
lara a day may be made to go almost as far, If 
economy and common sense are used. 

In the case of young men who can walk a great 
deal, go to third or even fourth-rate hotels, and 
“rough It” in many ways, this estimate fs too gen- 
erous by one-half; and 60 ft ts In the case of x 
traveller who does not travel, but settles down In 
some quiet, out-of-the-way city for months at a 
time. But for the average tourist much more can 
be spent if he insists upon the luxuries aud ele- 
gancies of American travel. 












Money. 


Money is taken abroad In several ways. The 
best is by buying a letter of credit, putting into it 
all you can afford to spend after your ocean pas- 
sage both ways is paid for. By a recent arrange. 
ment, all bankers’ charges, exchanges aud such 
expenses can be paid in America before leaving, 
and if you exact it, your money will be pald to 
you In English gold or its full equivalent. 

Over und above your letter of credit, you should 
carry about twenty-five dollars in coin for imme. 
dinte use upon landing and upon shipboard. This, 
tuo, should be in English gold, or in the coin of the 
country whose port you enter. 

A second method of carryiug money is to buy a 
Cheque Bank bouk of cheques, and a third Is to 
procure English drafts, or even English bank. 
notes; but the risk of carrying bank-notes is evi. 
dent, although the plan is perbaps the cheapest and | 
most convenient, if successful. : 














Baggage to be Carried. 


The next Important question ts that of baggage. 
The wise man solvea this by having as little us | 
powsible. Some luggage one must have, and in 
order to make ite care as light as possible, I should 
advise a small steamer-trunk to hold all the outfit, 
needed for the passage. For a trif_ing sum it can 
be left with the steamship company till you write 
for it to be forwarded to the ship in which you are 
to return. 

In addition, if you are 8 woman, make a bag 
large enough to carry a dress, a cloak, underclothes 
and toilet accessories, and you will be thankful 
many times that you are not hampered by a second 
trunk. The bug will be carried for you everywhere 
for a few pennies; you need never touch it to 
transport it, and yet, since it goes In the carriage 
with you, there will be no charge for extra bag. 
gage. This is quite a saving in Europe, where the 
largest ullowance for baggage is sixty pounds a 
head, and where, in some countries, there 1s no 
allowance at all, every pound that goes as baggage 
being pald for at costly rates, 

All articles of baggage should be plainly marked 
with your name and address, leaving the change 
of destination to be shown by tags. They should 
all be sent to the ship many hours before that 
fixed for suiling. 

You will need @ steamer-chair, and can get one 
marked with your name and delivered at the vessel 
for two dollars; but you can also hire one from the 
Ocean Chalr Company for one dollar, aud when 
the trip is over you are not burdened with it. 

By far the best rule for the European touriat is 
the one laid down by experienced travellers: “The 
wie mau and his luggage are never parted.” 





Choice of a Steamer. 


One important consideration will be the choice 
of a good line of steamers, and a good ship on 
that line. There are so many rivals now, each 
claiming so many advantages, that advice in this 
matter Is hardly possible. [can only say that if 
money ts not plenty, 1 should chouse an unfasblon. 
able tine. 

As a rule, the second-class ships of a firet.class 
line are less crowded than their superiors, and 
this gives more deck room and better service. 

You should engage your passage early—some 
three months ahead for a summer trip. On the 
fashionable lines you may cross “out of the sea- 
son,”—that Is, not in summer,—and you have then 
more room and lower rates. 








his friends were much elated, and for a week ! 


| for the tri 





‘The season seems to be growing longer each 
year, but the most erowded vessel go out in June 
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and July. During August they are not 
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go much | second trunk or bag, as the ship's doctor will fur. 


ae eded, and this la a delightful mouth, with but | nish all that will be needed on board. The only 


one drawback—the prevalence of ovean fogs. 

Returning, the vessels are fullest in September 
and October, though the weather in November 1s 
as likely to be as flue aa either of these. 


Cost of Passage on Steamships. 


From December to March nearly all companies 
reduce their rates, Iu sume cases twenty per cent., 
and a large party buy- 
ing return tickets can 
muke even lower terms. 

In all steamers the 
prices vary with the po- 
sition of the room, and 
in vessels which charge 
three hundred dollars 
for thelr bestrooms, you 
will be able to get tick- 
ets for one hundred and 
fifty dollars the round 
trip, if you will take 
something less choice. 

It may be well to state that by buying return 
tickets a saving of ten per cent. 4s effected, and 
you are not bound by them to return at any spect- 
fied time. By writing to the company’s agents, 
the tickets’ limit may be extended; but the writing 
must not be neglected, or you may lose the money 
you have paid. 

Bertha in the centre—amidships—of the vessel 
are most desirable, and outside rooms are prefer. 
able, since nothing can compensate for the lack of 
fresh air; but in bad weather, when all port-holes 
must Le closed, the inside room, with their venti- 
lators, are most comfortable. 

Atall times an inelde room with one companion 
is better than an outer one with three, as is gener- 
ally arranged for. It ts no joke to try to dress 
four at once in a tiny box, which, moreover, is 
entirely lacking in all stability. 

‘All firat-class tickets entitle the holders to all 
privileges of table and deck, so the wise man or 
woman will not throw away money on the state 
room, unless very susceptible to sea-sickness. 

For those who desire a very cheap pasage, there 


Fig. 2. 


ig an intermediate or second-class cabin at rates | 


varying from sixty dollara to eighty dollars the 
two trips. Travellera by thie do not go to the 
first-class table, and there are often certain restric- 
tions as to deck libertles. However, the second 
cabin is on all good lines clean and comfortable, 
and apart to objection to doing anything “second- 
class,” there is nothing to prevent an agreeable 
passage at this low rate. 

By whatever line you choose, try to select a 
vessel with a reputation for stendiness and a dry 
deck. ‘The first will give you comparative free- 
dom from sea-sickness, if anything can, and the 
second will ensure you many hours of fresh air 
on deck. 


Dresses for the Trip. 


Women will need something of a special toilet | 
und as far as the voyage }s concerned, 





this will consist mainly of wraps. ‘Take what you 
may of these, you will still wish you had taken 
more when that flerce wind begins to rush through 
rugs and shawls as if they were thin paper. 

‘The ship dress should be navy blue flannel if you 
happen to have an old dress of this sort. If you 
do not, use what you have, provided it fs dark, all 





; wool and vld—for there is no telling what may 


happen to it on deck, where the brass is always 
being cleaned or the paint retouched; or at the 
table, where a sudden lurch may send a waiter 
flying down the room only to deluge you with the 
contents of tureen or gravy bowl. 

Women will need a hood, or a cap with a visor, 
for the deck, being careful to tle the cap on with a 
veil or warm nubia. 
The visor is almost 
indispensable to pro- 
tect the eyes from 
the glare on the 
water. Youcan hold 
no umbrella open 
onthe deck. In the 
fierce breezes wo- 
mnen will need a rug 
to hold down their 
fluttering skirts. The 
iustration (Fig. 1) 
gives an idea of a 
convenient form for 
this rug. 

You can make it 
into a bag by sew- 
ing it across the bot- 
tom after having 
folded it as shown. 
Then putbuttonsand 
buttonholes along the lapped edges. Spreading 
this bag upon a steamer-chuir, you can slip into it, 
feet first, and button ft over, thus securing your 
feet against cold, and your skirte against the wind. 

It is well for a lady to wear to the ship the cos. 
tume she intends to use asa travelling dress, chang. 
ing it for the ship dress as soon a» she arrives on 
board. Tie the hat up in brown paper so that the 
sea air shall not fade its colors por uncurl its 
feathers, unpack the steamer-trunk and arrange 
its contents for use ut a moment’s notice. 

‘This plan ts much wiser than leaving these duties 
until one is off, when one may be too sea-sick to 
attend to them. For the same reason the steward 
should be seen early, and 4 seat secured at table 
near the door, if possible. 

Ladies will need, in their steamer-trunks, warm 
fannels, woollen bed-slippers, stout shoes and 
rubber overshoes,—for walking on a wet deck,—a 
dark balmoral, a rubber bag for hot water, some 
small wall-p 
back of the sofa, and a bag (Fig. 2) to hang Inside 
the curtains of the berth in which to keep wateh, 


handkerehief, pins, brush, selssors, and such neces. 
sities. 





Fig. 1. 











Medicines. 





For travel on shore one will py 


i ly wish to 
take some medicines, but these ms 


go into the 








ckets to be tacked or pinned to the | 


private stores I should suggest would be mustard 
plasters, quinine pellets, a little brandy, and some 
lemons and oranges. For the shore, you may add 
to these arpica, ammonia, and a atrip of court. 
plaster wound around a pair of tiny selssors. ‘To 
carry these you will find a medicine pocket, made 
of cloth or chamols, like the illustration (Fig. 3), 
most convenient; the whole to be rolled and wed 
|when not in uee. Many people burden them. 
selves with private 
stores of eatables; but 
this fe quite unnecessary 
for all first-class lines 
provide good tables, aud 
the trouble is too much 
eating rather than tou 
little. 

Fees vary with the 
class of patrons the Iiue 
can boast, but as a rule 
it te well to give the 
steward and stewardess 
each a good fee, say tive 
dollars to each, if your party does not exceed 
four, ove dollar to your waiter, and about the 
same to the cabln-boy and bootblack. Upon un 
fashionable Hines less will be suflicient, unless 
some unusual service Is asked. 


Fig. 3. 


Travelling Dresses. 


‘A woman's travelling dress should be some dark 
all-wool material, neatly made but very simple. 
Gray 1s an excellent color, and so is dark blue. ‘To 
it should be added the ever-useful blouse walat 
| of foulard or cotton goods, which will be needed 
jim the warm valleys on the continent; but do not 
| forget the flannel skirts und underwear for the 
cold mountain tops. 

Slippers, umbrella, ulster, overshoes, and a mod- 
erate supply of underclothing will all go into the 
big bag, as well asa second dress for fable «'hite 
dinners and dress occasions. 

‘This last should be of some pretty material made 
“dressy” by ruchings at the wrists and open neck, 
| but it needs little or no showy trimming. 
Underskirts should Le of Ceylon or wash tan. 
| nels, though some ladies use black silk ones alto. 
gether. Do not load yourself down with under 
clothing, boxes of trinkets, stationery, perfume 
and the thousand kiticknacks we all love. Wa: 
ing is so quickly done tn Europe that there ts no 
need to carry large supplies of linen, and the other 
things become great burdens. 

I should recommend most heartily the carrying 
of two pairs of stout, well-fitting American shoes, 
made by a careful shoemaker. You will get none 
like them in Europe—combining comfort and 
beauty. 

Do not be afraid to travel second-class on the 

‘continent, and third-class in England. Ip Italy 
{alone is the first-class very much more desirable; 
| and in any country where there is a fourth-class 
| the third ts good enough for short trips. 
Iu the matter of guide-books there ts no dissent 
ling voice in the praises eung to Bawlaker’s; they 
are expensive, but are worth their price if only as 
reference Looks after you get home. However, 
cheaper ones will answer fairly well, and they are 
In convenient form. 

For sight-seeing guides in Parls, Rome aud 
London, Hare is almost indispensable. He seems 
tu bring so much of what the best minds have 
thought and ween in each object of interest. But 
in every one of these cities you will fud some 
small work devoted to the locality, ata price within 
the reach uf the most modest traveller. 

ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 
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For the Companton. 


MENDING BAG. 


This shows ai extremely simple, but useful, 
mending bag. The plain sateen front and back 
pieces are each made by covering a piece of card 
board eleven by nine inches (narrowed to seven 
aud # half at the bottom), and a narrow strip, 
three and a half by seven and a half, iy similarly 
covered for the bottom; the three pieces are then 
joined by overhand seams on what Is to be the tn 
side of the bag. 

A piece of figured sateen or eretonne, twenty-one 
by thirteen inches, le given an inch-wide hem 
across the top, and is drawn up closely with long 
running stitches at the bottom, and sewed to one 
end of the narrow bottom piece; each side of the 
gathered piece should now mensure eleven inches. 
and be sewed to the corresponding sides of the 
plain front and back. ‘This finishes oue side or 
end of the bag. The other end is finished in the 
same way. 

Across the inside of the buck piece is pliced x 
full pocket, eight inches deep, to hold balls, spools, 
ete. The top is finished with a shirring for an 
elastic band beneath a narrow standing rufe 
Above the 
pocket are 
tacked flannel 
needle - leaves 
and scissors 
straps. Sume- 
times an inter 
lining of wad- 
ding ta placed 
beneath the in- 
ner cover of 
the buck piece, 
and the whole 
used ag needle. 
| Wook or pin. 
cushion. Some- 
times the pock- 
fet is omitted 
| and a third piece, just Ike the front and back, 1s 
j fitted in between the two to ilvide the bag into 
| two equal or unequal compartments. 

Small brass or eilvered rings—or home-made 
ones of wound wire, covered with knitting #ilk or 
floss in closely worked double crochet—are sewed 
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to each upper corner of the front and hack, and 
three more ure sewed erosswive to the hem uf each 
side plece—one in the middle and one four Inches 
from each corner ring. 

A narrow, stitched band of the plain sateen Is 
Tun through the rings, and the ends are neatly 
joined. This forms the means of suspension and 
also allows the bag to be opened easily and widely 
when In use. ‘The lettering ix worked with silk or 
Goss in colors tw match the figures In the side 
pleces. 

Such bags, though handy to use for any family 
mending, are especially convenient for stockings, 
which may be dropped into them every week as 
soon as dried, there to wait in company with thread, 
yarn, needles, ete., till mending day arrives. 


- +e 
COMMON GIFTS. 


Common the grass fu Its glowing green, 
So Is the water's gilstentng sheen ; 
Common the springs of love and mirth ; 
So are the holiest gifts of earth. 
~Selected. 


ee 


For the Companion. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE- 
WINK.” 


In Seven Chapters.—Chapter I. 
Decision and Departure. 


“But —" 
Doctor Parkhurst leaned forward persuasively, 

end regarded Mrs, Maynot with the authority of 

an intimate family adviser. 

Xo, no, Doctor!” interrupted Mrs. May- 

not. “1 couldn’t stand it. Such a separation 

woul! be too cruel, and I have just nursed 

him through —* 

“Tut, tut, wife!” broke in Mr. Maynot. 
“What's the use of calling na doctor If you 
don't follow his advice?” 

‘The case stood thus: Harry Maynot was 

an only child, and had just recovered from 
his third attack of measles. This disease 
seemed to have left him good for nothing. 
He could not study, and had not the heart to 
play. The old family doctor bad just rec- 
ommended a trip to China ina sailing-vessel 
by way of cure, and Mrs. Maynot, who re- 
garded the sea as the great enemy of man- 
kind, and especially of mothers, was shocked 
at the proposal. 

The Maynots lived in the thriving New 
England village of Sweet Fern, and were 
what is called well off, but not rich. The 
problem of a sick boy and a sea-voyage was 
u serious one. 
iuw be a sensible woman, Mrs. May. 
not,” began the Doctor again. “Your son 
won't be worth a pound of pickled herring 
unless he has ozone to breathe. Ozone 
doesn't grow In an asparagus bed. It's to 
be found on the salt water. The boy must go 
to sea, if he is to be good for anything.” 

Doctor Parkhurst spoke foretbly, and Mrs. 
Maynot gasped. 

An uncertain rap at the brary door 
Drought the little group of troubled people 
to sudden self-possession. 

“Yes,” began the Doctor, composedly, 

“the cranberry crop will undoubtedly be the 
best known for years.” 

‘A tall, awkward boy walked slowly into 
the room, looking inquiringly about. In 
one hand he held a morning newspaper, 
and in the other he carried a little terrier, 
which barked at the Doctor with the air of a dog 
that has discovered a rat. 

“Well, my boy!” The Doctor came forward and 
lifted one hand to the boy's shoulder, while with 
the other he tried to ward off Trot, the terrier, who 
was greedily tugging at the flap of his trowsers. 
“What a tall boy you are getting to be! You need 
color and flesh. Flesh, sir, and color! I may as 
well tell you I'm going to make a sailor of you, 
and send you to China!” 

“You don't mean me to be a sallor, do you?” 
said Hal, slowly. 

There was not much dismay expressed in the 
boy's tone. He was, like many boys, very much 
interested in what he knew nothing about, and 
looked at life on the ocean as the ideal of manly 
adventure. 

“Well, not exactly a real sailor, Harry,” an- 
swered his father, with a twinkle in his eye. “1 
don’t think your mother would let you ship as any- 
thing less than captain.” 

The boy failed to catch the joke. 

“Ia captain! Well, Go Gresham, you know, Is 
acaptain. His father owns a forty-footer. He 
runs It.” Harry spoke with more animation than 
he had exhibited for months before. 

“I should Itke to go to xea,” Harry went on, de- 
eldedly. “Il saw a nice notice of a boat for sale 
today. I was just reading about it.” 

“Let's have it,” said his father, eucouragingly. 

Harry placed in his father’s hand the following 
alluring advertisement: 

POR, SALE, The, stanch, safe crulser | Kittiowink, 
thirty feet on water fie. This yacht is not a mad 
racer, Dut a safe boat. The anxious mother may slee 
acefully with her son on board. She is fully found. 
ter sails are not too large. This bargain does not shi 
water every time a zephyr ripples the sea. Come ani 
seo her with pocket-book in hand, You will buy at 
sight, The owner lays off the ferry-landing in Marble- 
head, always aboard. 

When Mr. Maynot had finished reading this 
breezy and rather unparsable notice, Harry heaved 
adeep sigh, and looked wistfully at the Doctor. 

“Oh no!” cried Mrs. Maynot. “Anything but a 
crazy boat that will capsize if you look at it!” 

“Come, my dear Mrs. Maynot,” sald the Doctor, 
gently, “listen to reason. Perhaps the boy has 
struck just the right thing. Wouldn't you rather 
he stayed on this coast than that he should go to 





























China? Isn't a safe harbor every night better than 
Cape Horn 
“Yeu,” admitted the mother, falntly, “but —” 


Mer husband and the Hoctor continued to repre- 





with-gilt. 


| me which boat ts the Kittiewink rf” 





sent to Mrs. Mayuot the advantage of their plan, 
and after a few more “buts,” she surrendered. 

“If this boat Ia a good one, the only thing needed 
19 a safe and responsible sailing-master,” mused 
the Doetor. 

“1 haye sent for the man we want,” replied Mr. 
Maynot, sententiously. 

Ina few minutes an elderly man, with a distinct | 
nautical shume, and with a red handkerehief ted | 
In a sailor's knot over hly throat, walked into the 
room. 

“How long is tt, Phin, since you gave up the 
sea?” Mr. Maynot opened the subject promptly. 

“It's five year come next November, sir.” 

“Do you think you have forgotten how to handle 
a boat?” 

The reply came slowly, with Inexpressible sar- 
casm : 

“When you forgit ter spell ‘can,’ I'll forgit ter 
box my compass. I aint given to boastin', but I 
can steer w ship from Salem to Fernandina with ; 
my eyes shut. 

Wy 





{ 


two gentlemen exchanged meaning glances. | 
You may put the paper on the table and leave 
the room, Marry,” said Mr. Maynot. “And you, 
my dear,” turning tenderly to hie wife, “hadu’t 
you better look after the boy a few minutes? The 
Doctor and I want to have a few words in private 
with Captain Scrod.” 

Phineas Scrod, ex-captain of the stanch brig 
Susan Jinks, departed that noon to inspect and, if 
it was found a fair purchase, to buy the Kittiewink. 
If the yacht were purchased, Doctor Parkhurst 
agreed to share the expenses, and to send his son 
Algernon to keep Harry company. 

Two days of greut anxiety passed. Captain 
Phin had disappeared without a word. Hal ner. 
y weeded bis father’s garden, assisted by 
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Vhineas extended hie hand loftlly, and to th 
consternation of the two boys, he pointed out a 
black sloop, nota biscult’s throw from the landing. 

-There was no impressiveness about the Kittie 
wink. In fact, she was particularly ugly; and to 
Hal's mind her bow resembled that of & Chinexe 
junk, as shown In the IMlustrations in his physical 
geography. i: 

The Kittiewink way nothing less than a sword- 
fisherman turned into a yacht; any satlor could 
sec that ata glance. The contrast between this 
dingy, black boat, built for business, and the smart 
pleasure yachts filtting gracefully about, was cer. 
tainly severe. But the old sailor, In spite of the 
boat's extreme want of beauty, recognized in her 
a depth and beam and sea-worthiness that could 
outstand a dozen fancy playthings or racing- 
machines of her inches. 

Skipper Scrod could not have made a better 








| choice for his purpose, ff he had searched the 


coust from Machias to Martha’s Vineyard. 

The boys gazed on the ido} of their dreams in 
silence. Who could brag about that thing before 
them? Their pride wns shattered as if by dyna. 
mite. They even felt ashamed to be seen on the 
float. Hal actually dropped a tear, while Non 
hurriedly choked down his disappointment. 

“Look here! Dou'tdo that!” exclaimed Scrod, 
anxious over his purchase, and taking Hal by the 
arm. “I tell you she can’t be beat. Here's some- 
thin’ you can count on, and your folks'll set easy. 
She's butlt for sea, and these here boys will be 
eafe, while city swells on fancy yachte aro wreckin' 
an’ drowndin’ an’ scarin’ their mas.” 

‘The two fathers nodded approvingly at Phin's 
outburst, and the boys tried to cheer up. The 
Kultiewink was Vetter than no bout at all; besides, 
they realized that there was u difference between 


“Thar she are!" 


Non Parkhurst and Trot, the terrier, who, wishing 
to help his master, invariably pulled up the peas 
and left the purslane. 

On the morning of the next day a postal-card, 
blotched and scrawled, came with the mail. This 
was handed around the family with much Interest 
and curiosity. It was deciphered as follows: 

Baut the Kittiwink for 487.50 cents, Will slea 
on bord tonite and begin fixin Her up. 1 thi 
she’s a bargane and A dandie.—PHINEAS SCROD. 

“Goin’ to take all this a-yachtin’?” asked the 
Marblehead driver, somewhat impertinently, as 
he dragged a huge Saratoga, two other trunks and 
four valises down the gangway upon the bobbing 
float. 

“Certainly,” replied Mra. Maynot, with dignity. | 
She sat down upon the Saratoga, and looked for 
the boat. Mr. Maynot, Doctor Parkhurst, the two | 
boys and Trot were looking, too. - 

Where was Scrod? Who could pick out the 
Kittiewink from thls maze of craft? 

Harry approached a gentleman who wore a New 
York Yacht Club cap, and whose uniform blazed 





“Excuse me, slr,” Harry said, “but can you tell | 


Harry waved his hand impressively toward sev- 
eval large yachts flying their pennants at anchor | 
before him. 

“Is she a new Burgess or a Fife?” inquired the 
gentleman, courteously. 
“No, alr, I think not. 

sloop.” 

Harry struggled with the only maritime term he | 
had learned from his friend Go Gresham, of the | 
forty-footer. The gentleman laughed outright, 
and said he thought perhaps that yacht had not 
yet Yome into harbor. 

“Hullo! Good-mornin’ to you all! 1s that yourn? 
All them trunks! Ha! Ha! That's a good un on 
yo 

The voice was unmistakable; but how account 
for this Independence of tone? Phin wasa changed 
man. The trim brase-buttoned sult and the sea alr 
had transformed him from a shuffling gardener 
into the master of his profession. Where he once 
obeyed he now commanded. His employers re- 
garded him with curtosity and deference. 

“But where's the yacht?” cried the united family. 

“Yacht! You aint got no yacht! You own a 
ship! No teaspoon about her. Thar she are!” 


She ts—ah—a fore-and-aft 














five hundred dollars and four thousand, the cost 
of many a yacht of her size. 

“You can’t squeeze these chists down the man- 
hole,” said Phin, looking dubiously at the baggage. 
“1 guess we'll empty ‘em on the wharf, and ['ll 
take the necessaries aboard. Here, Hal, hold 
this painter, while I heave some bags into the 
dory.” 

“1 don’t eee any painter,” sald Harry, looking 
helplessly about for some one with a pot and brush 
ready to be held. 

“Don't laugh at him,” sald Scrod, politely, look- 
ing around the landing. “He haint been salted, 
but he'll learn. Here, this is the painter.” Ile 
thrust a rope Into Hal's hands. “That holds the 
dory. Hold on to it now, and don’t drop the painter 
overboard!” 





What a delightful bustle there was, putting | 


things in the old craft! Upon certain points Mrs. 
Maynot Inelated. Whatever else was loft, she had 
bought two life-preservers. These should go; also 
‘a dozen cans of her own tomatoes, and a soap- 
stone. 

Scrod threw the soapstone into the dory, grum- 
bling, “It'll come in handy for a sinker, maybe.” 

To Hal had been assigned the bunk on the right 
side of the boat—the starboard side—which meant 
that he was regarded as the owner or captain. 

“Two bells! Will ye take a little chowder aboard, 
mum?” Skipper Phin called to Mrs. Maynot, who 
was aadly watching the party from the shore. ‘The 
only anewer he had was a faint groan, and the 
barking of a very hungry terrier. But the boys’ 
fathers accepted the proposition with eagerness. 

Phin had been a ship's cook in his prentice days, 
and the chowder was perfect. 

To ve occupied in the cabin of any boat for the 
first time carrics some sort of an interest with {t, 
and sustains the emotions; but to sit down to eat— 
ah! there a the test. 

“Say, Non! I feel a little dizzy. Isn't it queer?” 
said Hal, after about two mouthfuls of soup and 
one of hardtack. 

“80 do I,” echoed Algernon Parkhurst, sadly. 

Phineas, from the forecastle, winked at the elder 
men. 

“I don’t know what is the matter,” continued 
Hal, with an alr ns if he had been insulted. 

“Neither do 1,” seconded Non, with a curious 
growing ulslike to food in general and chowder In 
partic 

“Let' 









go on deck,” sat Hal, apologetieally. 
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So these young seamen tried to escape their in. 
jevitable fate. They went forward of the mast, 
where there could be no disturbing odor of the 
‘dinner, and looked about for employment. ‘They 
noticed a strange-looking can, resting upon a coil 
of rope with an alr as If it were not to be dis 
turbed. That was enough to “‘stump" any boy. 

“Let’s throw it overboard and see it float,” sug. 
gested Non, eager for any diversion. 

‘They cast off the rope from the bitt, and holding 
one end, threw the white can Into the water. 

Pretty soon they tried to pull the can In; but the 
rope tugged In their hands furiously. Had a shark 
swallowed the can? Perhaps they had hooked the 
sea-serpent! 
jomething awful is the matter,” gasped Hal, 
straining with all his might. “O Phin, come up 
here, quick!" 

One never walts at sea for the second call, and 
Phin rushed to the deck. Ata glance he took in 
the situation. The boys had cast off the mooring 
of the Kittiewink, and had not the skipper grasped 
the slippery cable at the last moment, the boat 
would have drifted on the rocks. In a trice the 
sailor, with several strong overhand pulls, had 
brought the cable in again, ant fastened it securely 
on Its bitt. 

By this tlme the two fathers were on deck. Then 
said the skipper to the boy: 

“Look a-here uow! You might ha’ wrecked her 
or stove her in. Don't you boys touch a line 
aboard her without my orders until you learn 
somethin’, or I'll cast the Job up. Yer fathers ‘ve 
| gin you to me to keep, an’ I'll keep you or I'll go. 
| This eptsode went a long way to confirm the 
two fathers’ good opinion of Phin. 

Phineas now prepared to row the gentlemen 
ashore. Trot ran out to meet them as they landed. 

“Where are the boys?” asked Mrs. May- 
not, louking up from her book. 

“I told them to stay on board. Really, 
Molly,” said Mr. Maynot, soothingly, “I 
thought it would be easler for you not to say 
good-by.”* 

‘The novel dropped to the floor of the boat 
house. Trot seemed to understand that he, 
too, had been deserted, for he set up a seriex 
of baleful yelps. 

Phineas Scrod was already rowing back 
rapidly. The Kittiewink swung with the 
wind at her mooring. The two boys waved 
thelr caps and yelled to keep up the general 
courage; but Mfrs. Maynot did not turn. She 
walked slowly away with her face to the 
land. She could not bear to louk at the 
Kittiewink again. Neither her husband nor 
her Doctor knew how to comfort her at that 
moment. 

Al this melancholy erlste there was a plere- 
ing squeak, a splash and a gurgle. Trot had 
jumped from the landing and was swimming 
madly after the receding boat, with half. 
choked yelps. The boys’ shouts had inten. 
sified his growing conviction that he was 
wanted eleewhere than at Sweet Fern. ‘Thus 
was another member added to the crew of 
the Kittiewink. 




















HERBERT D. Wakv. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


CLOUDS AND STEAM. 


Clouds consist simply of water divided 
into minute globules or drops. They differ 
in no essential reapect from the steam emit. 
ted by a tea-kettle, or the mists and fogs that 
fill river valleys at sunrise. These forms of 
water are all produced in the eae way. 

In the bolling tea-kettle, the space not occupied 
by water fs filled with Inviatble and transparent 
water vapor. When this comes into contact with 
the cool outer alr, some of the vapor is condenseil 
to liquid water, and a cloud of steam ts formed 
‘This white and opaque steam Is not seen very neur 
the spout, because the vapor there has not yet been 
sufficiently cooled to condense. 

If the cover of the kettle fe Itfted, the bolling 
_ Water seems to be covered by a cloud of white 
j steam; but this cloud did not exist before the cover 
jwas ratsed. It has been formed by the sudden 
‘ooling of the vapor. In a gluss boiler which is 
either completely sealed, or provided with only a 
narrow outlet for the vapor, the space above the 
water is perfectly transparent and apparently 
empty. 

Morning mists and fogs are formed by the covl- 
| tng of the moist air during the night. 

A cloud is produced by the cooling of a rising 
current of vapor-laden air, or by the meeting of 
two bodies of air of different temperature. A 
given volume of air, or, more strictly, a given 
| space, whether it contains alr or not, will only take 
up a certain quantity of water vapor at a given 
temperature. 
| Ifthe temperature ts raised, more vapor can be 
| taken up; if it Is lowered, some of the vapor will 
| be condensed. 
| ‘The law connecting temperature and maximum 
amount of water vapor {s such that a hot aud a 
cold body of air, neither of which Is saturated, or 
contains all the water it Is capable of holding In a 
state of vapor, may, when mixed, become more 
than saturated, 80 that some of the vapor fs con. 
dlensed. 

1f condensation ts very rapid, visible drops are 
formed and considerable quantities of Nquid are 
| produced. 
| This occurs tn the retort of the chemist, the 
|“worm” of the distiller, and occasionally on a 
| gigantic scale In nature, giving rise to what Is 
‘called a cloud-burst, as In the remarkable flood at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. In other cases the 
|globules formed are so small that they are uot 
| separately visible, and do not fall to the earth, but 
apparently remain suspended in the alr, forming 
| steam, mist or clouds. 

It was once hard to understand how such drops 
| of water, which are of course heavier than alr, 
| could be thus supported by the alr, apparently for 

an bidetnite time, and an ingenfous but false 
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hypothesis was made to account for this seeming 
violation of the Jaw of universal gravitation. 

Tt was assumed that the globnles of water were 
hollow. A hollow globule would bear some resein- 


Dlance to a soap-bubble or o balloon, and this 
resemblance, together with the known properties 























of soap-bubbles and balloons, might 
seem, to a careless thinker, to explain 
the suspension of clouds. 

But the argument was entirely falla- 
cious. The balloon rises because it is 
filled with a gas which is lighter than air. 
‘The soap-bubble is filled with warm air 
from the lungs, which is also lighter than the cool | 
surrounding air; but the hollow cloud-globule, 
if it existed, could only be filled with air of the 
same temperature as the air in which it floated. 

Of course the globule could not be empty of air, 
for in that case the tension of the film of water, 
together with the pressure of the external air, 
sould cause it to collapse at once. Indeed, the 
air within the bubble would necessarily be ata 
higher pressure, and therefore would be denser 
and heavier than the air outside. 

It is quite true that a hollow globule would not 
fall as rapidly a6 a solid one containing the same 
quantity of water, because it would offer a larger 
surface to the resisting action of the air. But the 
same effect of lessened speed of descent may be 
obtained with a solid globule—if the term “‘solid”” 
ia permissible in speaking of liquide—if it be only 
small enough. 

To make this clear, suppose a little sphere or 
drop of water, one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
to be falling through the air. The resistance 
which the air offers to the drop's motion depends 
upon the speed of tho drop, which is constantly 
increasing. At last the speed becomes so great 
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For a very simple reason, We sce o great 
clond hanging motionless over our heads, but we 
cannot see the individual globules, and have no 
Feason to assume that they aro motionless, It is 
Clear from what has been said above that they 
must be in motion. 

‘The form of the cloud, and that only, is at rest. 
‘The material of which it is composed is not only 
in motion, but is constantly changing. New 
drops are being formed in one place, and old ones 
are being converted into invisible and transparent 


vapor in another. 








In the space occupied by the visible cloud, the 
temperature and other conditions are such that 
all the water present cannot exist as vapor, but 











come of it must assume the liquid form. These 
conditions may hold in a certain limited space for 
a long time, while all around the air is unsata- 

rated, so that stray drops that reach the 





frontiers of the cloud are re-evaporated 
and become invisible. 

‘A striking example of this is seem 
in the clouds that hang almost con- 
stantly about high and cold mountain= 
peaks. The cloud of yesterday and 
that of to-day 
the same water-drops, but the cloud- 
form persists as if chained to the peak. 





re not composed of 














Something like this occurs in the case of all 
clouds which show any degree of permanence. 
Of course very many, if not most clouds, change 
visibly and rapidly. 

‘These changes are partly due to real change of 
substance, and partly to the disturbance of the 
clond-form by winds and currents of air. 

Lawnence B. FLETCHER. 
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For the Companion. 
MARBLE. 
So flawless white it fs, like stalnless snow, 
Did not some power supernal, long ag0, 
In icy ages, ere yet man was known, 
Fix 4 spow-mountain In eternal stoue ? 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Many readers of The Companion may have 
seen the words “University Extension’? in the 
newspapers, with a vague idea of their meaning, 
and with no idea at all that either the phrase or 
the movement to which the term is applied, has 





that the resistance of the air is equal to the drop’s 
weight. 

‘After this no further increase of speed occurs, 
but the drov continues to fall with this constant 
velocity. 

Now consider another drop, whose diameter is 
but half that of the first, or one-sixtcenth of an 
inch. The weight of the small drop is eight 
times less than the weight of the other, but its) 
surface is not eight times, but only four times as 
small as the surface of the large drop. 

In. other words, diminishing the size of. the 
drop does not reduce the retarding action of the | 
airas much as it reduces the weight or the force | 
which causes the drop to fall. 

Hence, the constant or maximum speed, at! 
which the resistance of the air is equal to the! 
weight, will be less in the case of the smaller | 
drop than in that of the larger. See this illus- 
trated the next time you observe a thunder-| 
shower or other heavy rain. Notice that the 
large drops come down much faster than the) 
small ones. 

If a drop is very small, the greatest speed | 
which it can attain in falling will also be very 
small. 

‘A similar rule holds good of solid particles 
mixed with water or another liquid. ‘The largest’ 
particles settle first, then those next in size. The 
smallest may remain suspended for weeks, even 
when the liquid is not at all disturbed, while the 
slightest motion of the vessel will cause the small! 
est that have fallen to rive and make the liquid 
turbid. 

This principle is utilized in separating particles 
of different sizes and obtaining exceedingly fine 
powders, such as “prepared chalk,” which is | 
made by mixing ground chalk with water, ponr- | 
ing off the liquid after the coarser particles have 
fallen, and drying the fine powder which the 
liquid ultimately deposits. 

But we have by no means succeeded in arguing 
away the law of gravitation; we have only re- 
duced the velocity of fall of the cloud-globules. 
Fall they must, and fall they do at this dimin- 
ished speed. Why, then, do they apparently 
remain suspended in the air? 


any interest for themselves. 

Some of these readers, probably, have to make 
their way in the world, with no money anda lim- 
ited amount of education. They have, it may be, 
finished the course in the public school and, while 
some of their classmates have gone to college, 
have been compelled to lay aside their books and 
begiu work in shop or mill or farm, to earn food 
and clothes. 

But the hunger for knowledge still is keen and 
unsatisfied within them; and they envy their 
companions whose money opens for them the 
Universities, with their wealth of books, of appli- 
ances for study, and their corps of learned 
teachers. 

It was for poor boys such as these that the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were 
founded hundreds of years ago. These institu- 
tions received enormous endowments; but the 
cost of tuition and living in these colleges became 
80 great that by degrees only wealthy young men 
received the benefit from them. 

‘A year or two ago this fact was brought so 
strongly before the English Universities that a 
plan was devised to extend the education given 


| in these great seats of learning throughout Great 


Britain, so that any poor boy, willing to study at 
night or in his leisure hours, could follow any 
course of study which he might elect, under the 
auspices of their professors. 

Ina word, if the moneyless classes could not 
go to the University, the University would come 
to them. 

‘As this work has been taken up by some of the 
larger colleges in this country, a brief description 
of its methods—or rather of one of its methods— 
will interest any boy or girl who wishes to edu- 
cate himself. 

The poor lad, in a village or inland town, con- 
sults with his fellows until a class is formed. On 
application to the University an instructor is sent, 
who lectures on the chosen branch of study. If 
the branch of study be a scientific one, he brings 
the appliances for illustration. 

The price charged for adinission to the lectures 
ig merely nominal. Books are furnished to any 





of the hearers who wish to become students; the 
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papers which they write upon the subjects dis- 
cussed are examined and corrected by the teacher. 

Classes numbering from two hundred to ® 
thousand young men, clerks, shop-men, mechanics 
and laborers were instructed last winter in san- 
tary seionce, history and literature by teachers 
sent out by one of our universities. 

How many such classes will apply for instruc- 
tion during the coming winter? 

The work, although good in purpose, has its 
defects. ‘The pupils must be careful that they are 
hot satisfied with a scrappy, shallow knowledge 
of the subject which is brought before them. 

‘A little learning is never 60 dangerous as when 
it falls upon a soil of indolence and vanity. 


——_—+e—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE PERFECT JUNE. 


‘Take all the rapturous glow of Summer's morn,— 
The noontime splendor, ‘and the sunset fair 

With majesty ; the soft, embracing air, 

Whereon glad Zephyrus ‘winds her fluted horn. 
Take, if thou wilt, lately born, 

With elfin hues aud odor rich and rare; 

Take all the sum of cheer the long hours wear 
‘Without surcease, and eave the earth forlorn 
In'Winters clasp; take all, yet leave, we Dray, 
To us that precious ‘wealth, t hope, that faith, 
Fear there still iles beyond this lighting clime 





‘no ill can take away ; 
For us 10) perfect June that knows not death, 
The largess of Eternal Summer time? 


GEo, NEWELL LovEJOY. 





WHY EUROPEANS EMIGRATE. 


It is in the spring and early summer that the 
immigration of foreigners—mainly Europeans— 
to this country usually reaches its largest vol- 
ume. 

In the last week in April, for instance, no less 
than eight thousand emigrants are said to have 
sailed for the United States from Queenstown 
alone, comprising in about equal numbers Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen, Irishmen and continen- 
tal Europeans. Nearly a half a million emi- 
grants reached our shores in the year 1890. 

While the number of emigrants coming here 
from year to year does not steadily increase, the 
fact that so large a number of foreigners, drawn 
for the most part from the lowest European 
classes, ig poured in upon us constantly, gives 
rise to an interesting as well as a difficult prob- 
lem. 

‘Why do so many Europeans every year cross 
the Atlantic, to find homes and seek their for- 
tunes in the New World? The answer to this 
question may be read, for the most part, in the 
condition of the several countries which they 
thus abandon. 

It is because the struggle of life is hard, and 
sometimes impossible in their own lands, that the 
lower class of Europeans come here. 

The miserable condition of the Irish peasantry 
—a condition which has existed for many gener- 
ations—need not be described hore. This is 
reason enough why Irishmen should come over 
by tho thousands. 

In a lesser degree, similar reasons operate to 
induce the poorer classes of English and Scotch 
to emigrate. Compared with this country, wages 
are low and work is hard to get in the British 
Isles. The chances for a poor man to rise to 
affinence and good position are rarer. Both in 
the factory and on the farm the Englishman finds 
better opportunities here than at home. 

‘The Germans come hither because in their own 
land they are ground down by heavy taxes, sub- 
ject to severe military conscriptions and long 
military service, and besides being restricted in 
their liberties, find themselves unable to thrive 
amid the crowded and eager populations of the 
Fatherland. 

The notable increase of Italian emigration to 
our shores is toa large extent fostered by emi- 
gration agencies and companies, who make con- 
tracts to supply foreign labor cheap in this coun- 
try. The Italians who come under this regret- 
table system are, for the most part, from the 
least thriving and least intelligent part of Italy. 

‘They are tempted to come by the promise of 
higher wages and greater comfort. That this 
Italian emigration has serious evils for us is 
shown by what has happened in New Orleans. 

‘The Norwegians, Danes and Swedes come to us 
in considerable numbers, over fifty thousand 
having landed on our shores last year. They do 
not suffer great oppression or hardship in their 
own countries, but have always been an adven- 
turous people, inclined to seek new homes, and 
ambitious to work in places and under conditions 
favorable to the largest success. 

Emigration hither is undoubtedly greatly stim- 
ulated by the accounts received in Europe from 
the foreigners who have already settled on our 
soil, and who send home news of the opportuni- 
ties existing here, the large degree of political and 
social freedom enjoyed, the peace, security and 
ever-swelling prosperity of the Republic. 

It is too true, moreover, that the criminals of 
Enrope, eluding justice in their own countries and 
seeking safety from punishment, look upon this 
country as a sure asylum, and without serious 
hindrance from their own governments swarm 
across the Atlantic in large numbers. 

This country has always boasted of welcoming 
to its shores the poor and oppressed of all nations, 
but certainly it is no part of the duty of this| 
country to receive and cherish the paupers, the 
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countries. While we are ready to welcome hon- 
est, able-bodied, peaceful and willing workers 
from whatever clime, we have the right to protect 
ourselves from vagabonds, thieves, lazy do-noth- 
ings and assassins. 


—_—+e—_—_ 


OVERCOMING. 


Lesa than two years ago an English gentleman 
died who was the father of a large family, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, a prominent county magistrate, 
the owner of large estates, and an active, public- 
spirited man in all Jocal and national matters. 

So loyal were his friends to him that they never 
made public mention of the one great misfortune 
of his life. It was never even hinted at in the 
newspapers. In fact, It was only after his death 
that those who had not seen him knew ‘that it was 
but the misshapen block of a man that had lived 
this active, manly life. 

He was born with neither legs nor arms. After 
his death his story was told: How he resolved 
when but a boy to act and live as did other boys, 
without regard to his hérrible misfortune; how he 
persisted in studying every book, in learning every 
game, in joining In every amusement possible to 
him with his companions. How, to the last year 
of hie life, he held himself to be as responsible as 
other men, and bravely pald every tithe of duty to 
God and to his fellows. 4 

Even in lesser matters in life he pressed to the 
front. He was the most genial, witty guest at 
social dinner-tables. Strapped to his horse, he 
hunted foxes in Yorkehire or tigers in India, and 
with his brothers made long journeys in other 
parts of the world. Everywhere his cheerfulness 
and galety gave new life to duller souls. 

What weight of pain he carried beneath this 
courage only God knows. 

Js there no lesson for us 
gallant gentleman? 

Every boy or girl has some drawback, some diff. 
culty to combat or, harder still—to bear. It may 
be deafness, an ugly face, a viclous temper, de- 
formity, or a dull brain. 

Be sure that every other human being has his 
difficulty, too. Ignore your own, forget It when 
you can, and above all get above it. ‘Make of 
your petty grief x pedestal on which to stand.” 

Epictetus would have sent no words of wlsiom 
down through the ages but for his lame leg. John 
Bunyan would not have dreamed the dream which 
has helped the English-speaking world if he had 
not been shut up in a jail. If Father Damien had 
not died a leper, his life could not have given to 
many a sincere heart fresh etrength and courage. 





all in the Ife of this 
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DANGEROUS. 


In one of the large towns of Pennsylvania a sult 
was recently brought by a workingman against 
the proprietor of a cigar shop, for permanent 
injury done to the health and reason of his son. 
‘The shopkeeper, regardless of warnings aud pro- 
teste, persisted in selling cigarettes to the boy, 
achild of ten years, until the use of them brought 
on paralysis and softening of the brain. 

So common are permanent affections of the 
throat, stomach and nerves from the use of cigar. 
ettea by boys, that the State of Pennsylvania has 
made it a criminal offence to sell them to minors. 
In the records of insanity in that State for ten 
years it was shown that among boys under twenty 
the excessive use of tobacco ranked third among 
the causes of disordered intellect. 

‘The lad who reads these words, if a smoker, will 
probably admit that there is but little pleasure in 
smoking the cigarette. Certainly he will do so tf 
heis frank. He smoked at first because he fancied 
it made him look ltke a man; afterwards because 
the habit could not be shaken off easily. 

Let us recommend to his attention the story of 
the farmer’s boy who inherited a bleak tract in 
Western ennsylvania and worked It with scant 
results for twenty years. 

‘Then oll was found in it, in such quantities that 
the young man became rich. He did not try to 
educate himself or to spend his easily-gotten 
wealth wisely, but went to the city, and wasted it 
in the most absurd extravagances. At times he 
literally flung his money away to the passers-by. 

So insane was his extravagance that in a few 
yeare he had lost all and was penniless. He died 
in the almshouse in Philadelphia. 

God has given to the average boy a capital far 
greater than wells of of); health, a sound digestion, 
an active brain, the courage and happiness of 
youth. When he walks the streets puting his 
cigarette he is in danger of wasting his capital 
almoat as sensclessly as did this poor lad when he 
flung coin to the passers-by. 

Judicious men and women who see him smoking 
are not moved to admiration by his manliness, a8 
he fancies, but simply regard him ag silly and 
untaught, and pity him for the ignorance which 
inay bring upon bim such incurable Mt during his 
whole life. 


——__+o—____ 


SOLDIER AND SQUAW. 


‘A well-authenticated story of the slaughter at 
Pine Ridge fs that of an Irish soldier who, kneél- 
ing with his comrades behind a bank, wae shot 
close to the heart. 

“Fath,” he exclaimed, “I’m shure it’s all over 
wid me! Row! me round, Doys, an’ make » fince of 
me.” 

The next moment he was dead. They obeyed 
him, and used his body as a rampart. 

‘Another incident is told of the same fight worthy 
of note. A squaw retreated backward before the 
terrific fire of the white soldiers, holding both 
hands behind her. 

She fell at last pierced with many bullets. It 
was found that she had sheltered a baby with her 
wounded body—a baby, ugly and copper-colored 
like herself. She wag killed. The child was saved: 
It glves the story more meaning, perhaps, to know 














diseased, and the criminals cast off by foreign , 


that it was not her own. 
Could not these red and white-skinned human 
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beings, In both of whom such heroic couraye au General Upton had been wounded three times | “Brown's Household Panacea” will quickly re 
self-sacrifice Were possible, have found better occu. | in three ‘iifferent engagements. He went into the | move pain and soreness from cuts; Wroles gan burns. 
pation than murdering each other? Neaten tent Heutenant, and came out of it a | Also an excellent remedy for Internal pain, (ade, 
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CONDIMENTS. 


1. Salt: (a) How and where found ; (b) how obtained 
‘and manufactured ; (c) its qualities ; (d) its chief 
uses. 

2. Pepper, mustard and ginger: (a) How and where 
produced ; (b) how manufactured ; (c) varieties of 
each ; (d) uses. 

3. Allspice, cinnamon and cassia, nutmeg: (a) Their 
sources ; (b) how prepared for market; (c) quali: 
ties and uses of each. 

4. Why are these things used? Are any of them 
necessary for our health ? 





For the Companton. 


THE PATH OF PEACE. 


It Is 90 hard to walk earth’s tollsome way 
‘Ever while slow moons wane, OF 

So hard to follow Duty day by day, 
‘Leading us to God’s peace ! 


© weary grows the heart and worn the feet 

Ti the dull round of uneventful cares, 
‘Yet there’s a thought might make our service sweet, 
‘For God our toil prepares. 
Lift up thy tired eyes! No cloud is spread 

Poult thee and His heaven serene and pure. 
He holds His hand above thy humble head, 

‘Thy happiness is sure. 


keep the courage of thy morning prime, 
‘Then Keeh, tne oly bear the cross Ho lays on thee, 
»Tis but a little space of troubled time 

‘In His eternity. 


mber, only In this pathway lies 
Remember, only nce beyond its sheltering bound, 
What choking mists, what bitter tempests rise, 
Where never rest Is found ! 
Hard may be Duty's hand, but lo, it leads 
ard vie into pettect Joy, where pall: shall cease ; 
God sees thy striving, and thy patience heeds, 
"And thou shalt find His peace. 
CELIA THAXTER. 


jow Increase, 
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SHIPWRECKED. 


Late in December a little coast schooner, laden 
h pine inmber, set sail from a port in Missis- 
sippi bound to Philadelphia. 

‘The crew consisted of the captain, mate and 
four seamen. The only passenger was the Cap- 
tain’s wife, a young girl, recontly married. Those 
who know her state that she was “a little, insig- 
nificant, uneducated woman, not noted for beauty 
or cleverness, but very fond of her husband and 
a good Christian.” 

On leaving the Gulf of Mexico and reaching 
the open sea, the schooner encountered several 
storms, the second of which forced open her 
seams. A leak followed. The pumps were set 
to work, but the water entered the hold faster 
than it could be pumped out. The cargo was 
then thrown overboard. 

One storm followed another. The masts were 
swept away. The pumps were worked day and 
night, and bravely succeeded in keeping the shat- 
tered hull afloat. 

It was now that the Captain’s little wife took 
her turn with the crew, working as hard as any 
man, singing and joking to keep up their hearts 
when they saw no chance of escape. 

On the eighth day the little vessel ran into a 
heavy gale of sleet and snow. Her decks were 
sheeted with ice, and the wet clothing of the crew 
was frozen to their bodies. The Captain and one 
of the seamen fell ill, and the sufferings of the 
others were almost intolerable. The Captain’s 
wife nursed the sick men. She prepared the 
food, and even took her turn at the pumps. Her 
courage and hope never failed. 

“You will reach home if you keep up courage 
and trust in God,” she told them a thousand 
times. The men were ashamed to give up while 
this little woman held out. 

On the fourteenth day a heavy sea washed 
away their last barrel of meat. The wet, mouldy 
bread was soon exhausted, and then the agonies 
of starvation began. 

The little woman was so weak that she some- 
times fell like one dead on the deck. But her 
courage rose with the desperate need. She went 
from one man to another, cheerful and laughing, 
talking to each of his home, his wife and chil- 
dren, praying aloud with such a happy fervor of 
faith that the superstitious sailors were both 
awed and made hopeful. 

“She talked with God,” one of them said. 
“She talked with God all the time. I knowed He 
was beside her, and heard her.”” 

Days of hot sunshine followed, in which the 
horrors of famine and thirst increased. Ship 
after ship passed along the horizon, without see- 
ing the little hulk to which these poor wretches 
clung. 

But at last a steamship bore down on them. 
‘They were taken on board and tenderly cared 
for; they were carried to a foreign port and then 
sont back to their homes. 

‘The Captain's wife, when her work was done, 
sank into a stupor and lay near death for many 
days. 

‘This record of an heroic woman is taken almost 
literally from the reports of the men whose lives 
she had helped to save. 

Many women will read it, who, like her, are 
“not noted for beauty, talent or knowledge. It 
will probably never be their lot to endure snffer- 
ing from storm or hunger or thirst. But each one, 
however insignificant, will have companions in 








her voyage through life whom she can save from 
misery and crime by her cheerful courage and 
faith. 

‘There are shipwrecks more to be dreaded than 
any on the high seas, and when such a di t 
overtakes a man, no surer help can reach him 
than that of a sister, a wife or a mother who loves 
him, who hopes for him, and who “talks with 
God.” 
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LOFTY OBSERVATORY. 
When it was proposed by J. Vallot that a sclen- 


tie observatory ahould be erected on Mont Blanc, 


at an elevation of fourteen thousand five hundred 
feet, the scheme was regarded as visionary and 
‘almost ridiculous. It would be impossible, it was 
sald, to engage in any kind of work at such au 
altitude. But Vallot overruled all opposition. 


Phe building was constructed at Chamounix. It 
‘was then taken apart, and each timber marked 80 
that the parts could be readily fitted together on 
the mountain. One hundred guides vol lunteered 
thelr services to carry the different parts of the 
building to the point fixed upon as the site. The 
material was tied up in one bundred and eleven 
loads, and the work of Rexngporee ties was begun. 

Tt was a tedious undertaking to carr, the cum- 
bersome packages up the ascent. Each man re- 

uired three days to convey a load to its destina- 
Aon. “The first man started on June Sixteenth, and 
On July ‘Thirty-first the last section of the build. 
Ing and the Inst of the ninety packages of sclentific 
instruments had reached the site of the observa- 


ry. 

Vaulot selected five of the hardiest mountaineers 
‘as masons and carpenters, and set out for the 
summit. Two tents were set up for the temporary 
shelter of the party. Although it was midsummer 
the mercury stood nine degrees below zero at 
night, and rarely rose above zero at noon, The 
workmen were clad in Arctic costume with heavy 
woollen gloves and caps, @ style of dress not the 
Dest adapted for working, but they were able to 
labor from seven o'clock in the morning until 
seven at night. 

In two days the foundations were completed, 
and on the third the framework was In place, 
despite the heavy wind which threatened every 
moment to overthrow it. 

The work, however, was extremely exhausting 
In the rarefled air. Gne and then another work. 
man was disabled, and before the building was 
finished all descended for a rest. On August 
‘Thirty-first the party reascended, accompanled by 
M. Vallot’s wife, an enthusiastic mountaineer 

The building was completed, within a few days, 
lightning-rods were added, and a flag was un- 
furled to the breeze. ‘The building Is divided into 
two apartments, one for scientific work and the 
other for the use of tourists. 
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WHY HE WAS AT HOME. 


When the Confederate army was pouring through 
Richmond, on its mareh toward the Peninsula, the 
soldiers received constant and substantial tokens 
of the good-will of the people of the region. 
Women and children thronged the aldewalks, 
presaing on their defenders everything which the 
scanty Confederate larder could supply, while 
from many of the houses gloves, socka and com- 
forters rained down upon the companies. Mr. T. 
C. Deleon, in “Four Years in Rebel Capitals,” 
gives an incident connected with this march, of the 
sort which Is calculated to move the roughest sol- 
dier’s heart. 


The Southern soldier was ever a choerful ant. 
mal, with a general apice of sardonic humor. Re- 
freshed inwardly and outwardly, the men would 
march down the street, answering the waving 
handkerchiefs at every window with wild cheers. 
Nor did they spare any amount of chaff to those 
juckless stay-at-homes encountered on the streets. 

“Come out’r that black coat!” “I know ye're a 
conserip'! Don’t yer want ‘er go for a sojer?”” 
“Yere’s yer chance ter git yer substertoot!”” 

‘These and similar shouts, levelled at the head of 
some unlucky wight, brought roars of laughter 
from the soldiers, and from the victim's unsympa- 
thetle friends. 

‘At one house a pale, boyish-looking youth was 
noted ata window with alady. Both energetically 
waved handkerchiefs, and the men answered will 
a yell; but the opportunity was too good to lose. 

“Come right along, sonny!" was the crs. “The 
lady'll pare yer! | Here's a iittle muskit fur ye!” 

“All right, boys!” cheerily responded the youth, 
rieing from his seat, “Have you got a leg for me, 
too?” and Colonel F—— atuck the shortest of 
stumps on the window-seat. 

With one impulse the battalion halted, faced to 
the window, and came to “Present!” as their 
cheers rattled the windows of that block. That 
chord had been touched by which the roughest aol- 
dier is ever moved. 
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OVER THE FALLS. 


The Rockomekos were a warlike tribe of Indians 
inhabiting a portion of the Androscoggin valley 
in what is now known as Canton, Maine. The 
white settlers of the region, both up and down the 
river, were kept in a state of constant anxiety and 
terror by marauding parties from this trit 2. Cattle 
were stolen, log-cabins burned, and the lives of 
the settlers often threatened by the Rockomekos. 


One day in the fall of 1688 the settlers at Bruns- 
wick were thrown into a condition of wild alarm 
by the report, brought by an old hunter, that the 

omekos were coming down the river to attack 
them. They made what preparations for resist- 
ance they could. The strongest house in the settle. 
ment was barricaded for use as a block-house, and 
to this place arms and ammunition were brought. 

‘Watchmen were stationed beside the river to 
sound the alarm when the Rockomekos were seen. 
The excitement extended not only to the Bruns- 
wick settlement; all the pioneers along the river 
feared an attack. 

‘Their fears were not ill-founded. The Rocko- 
mekos, the whole tribe,—men, women and chil- 
dren,— started down the Androscoggin in their 
canoes. 

Late one afternoon about this time two young 
men, Joe and Ben Smith, out on a week's hunt, 
were returning to thelr camp, when they came 
upon two Rockomeko braves, hastening along the 
river bank through the wood: 

“Them fellers mean mischief,” Ben remarked to 
his brother. ‘“Let’s keep ’em in sight for a bit.” 

‘The young men had heard nothing of the medl- 
tated attack on the Brunswick settlement, but they 
had sufficient acquaintance with Indian character 
to regard these two braves with suspicion. Ben, 
who spoke the Indian tongue, questioned them as 
to their destination and designs, but to all inquiries 
the Rockomekos returned evasive answers. 

According to the custom of the times, Joe and 
Ben had a liberal supply of rum at their camp, 
and each carried a bottle in his pocket. Knowing 
that the “fire water” would loosen the Indians’ 




















the Influence of the ardent spirit, thelr 

tet pecante loosened, and they, told the young 
tongues ney wished to learn. ‘The whole tribe 
men on the way down the river In canoes, they 
a5, Gnd the two Indians had been gent on to build 
fires above the Pejepscot (Lewiston) Falls. 0 show 
their friends where to land and camp for the night. 
fio and Joe, a8 svon as the Indians were stupe- 
fed’ proceeded down the river below the falls, 
There they built two huge fires on & knoll where 
the Indians, descending in the canoes, could see 
tiem and then waited and listened. The night 
yee dark and cloudy, and without a thought o: 
Yanger the hapless wretches in the canoes paddled 
dowa the river toward the blazing res.) 

e roar 0! . 
Sudterryt crlea 0 "The Indians’ knew 





truction of the Rockomekos, which caused great 
Fejoicing ainong the white settlers of the Andros- 
coggin valley. 

a 
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ONE DAY IN JUNE. 


‘A bride went forth with her flowery train, 
‘One rose-hung day in June, 
And the birds and the sea and the pealing bells 
4 acres eeu ee tm 
ae 
429 iho could ‘weep ine world, like this!” 


‘A widow went forth with her mourning train, 
‘On the selfsame day in June, 

And the wind and the sea and the ‘tolling bells 
Seemed chanting the same sad rune; 

And the widow, seeing but desolate years, 

Said, “Who could laugh in this world of tears!” 


‘Haprisox H, HARKESHEIMER. 








A STABLE-BOY. 


Baron Ward began hie career as a Yorkshire 
stable-boy, and became one of the cleverest finan. 
ciera, diplomatists and ministers of the day. The 
story of his life, as related in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, suggests one of Dumas’s romances. The 
Duke of Parma was fond of horses, and kept a 
magnificent stud. He used to visit the stables 
every morning. One morning his attention was 
called to several horses which bad just arrived 
from England. The stables were not In good 
order, and he overheard some one say: “We 
would not stand this kind of thing iu Yorkshire.”” 


“Was it you who spoke?” asked the Duke, turn- 
ing round quickly, and seeing a young English- 





man. 

“Well, I did say something, your Royal High. 
ness.” 

“What's your name?” 

“Ward, please your Highness. 
horses for your Royal Highness.” 

nikon, said, “We would not stand this in York- 
shire’: 

“That’s about it, your Royal Highness,” an- 
awered Ward, tugging at his forelock. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Only, pleage your Royal Highness, in Yorkshire 
I thinks we know how to keep horses. 

‘The Duke turned away; but shortly after Ward 
was appoluted the Duke's personal groom. The 
groom always rode behind his master until they 
Were out of Parma; then, by order of the Duke, 
he would draw near, and reply te questions about 
the management of horses and stables. One day 
all Parma was astonished. ‘The young Yorkshire 
stable.boy was appointed Muster of Horse. 

The Duke was a keen judge of character, and 
had a liking for Englishmen. He kept Ward as 
his personal groom, and often talked with bim on 
subjects unconnected with the stables. 

‘ard acquired courtly manners with such facility 
that the Court of Parma was astonished; but bis 
Yorkshire plainnesa of speech adhered’ to him. 
One day the Duke reviewed the Parmeran troops. 

MSvinge ‘do you tink of thelr drill?” asked the 
Duke of his Master of Horse. 

“] don’t think much of it,” answered Ward, 
bluntly. 

“What do you know about military matters?” 

have been in the Yeomanry six years, your 
Royal Highness, and have acen # good deal of sol- 
diering in Yorkshire. 

“Do you think you could make these men drill 
better?” 

“T am sure I could.” 

Shortly after this conversation Ward was placed 
at the head of the military department, where he 
at once introduced economy and efficiency. Then 
he was made finance minfater, and immediately 
there wasa great improvement in the revenue of 
Parma. Rapid and romantic as wan thia stable. 
boy’s rise, he showed #0 much shrewdness and 
good sense that he was popular even with those he 

jad supplanted. 

‘The Duke sent him on a diplomatic mission to 
the Court of Vienna. The Emperor of Austria 
made him a baron, and as Baron Ward he returned 
to England to represent the Duke of Parma. Eng- 
lish mivisters took to him; his elevation had not 
thrown him off his balance; he showed tact, and 
retained hia simple manners. 

In 1844 the Duke of Parma was assassinated, and 
his widow imagined that Ward intended to seize 
the sovereignty. His house was surrounded by 
Austrian soldiers, and he was banished from 
Parma. The Austrian Government welcomed him, 
and treated him with the greatest consideratiot 
The change, however, was too great; he fell into a 
state of dejection, and did not long survive his 
exile. 





came with the 




















3 pp ke 
WHERE WAS THE MONEY? 


‘A man and his wife rented a suite of rooms and 
proceeded to furnish them, says a writer In the 
New York Times. One of the carpets was uneatis. 
factory in some respect, and the dealers of whom 
tt had been purchased sent a man to look at It. 
The woman, Mra. L—, was on her way out when 
ehe met the man on the stairs. He explained his 
errand, and she gave him the keys of her rooms. 
“1 will be back in five minutes,” she sald, “and 
meantime you can decide what had better be done.” 


She was hardly in the street before she remem- 
bered a roll of bills which she had left in a glove. 
box on her dressing-table. Her first thought was 
to return, but she said to herself that a responsible 
firm would send uobody but an honest man on 
such an errand, and she hurried on 

Within ten minutes she was back, and met the 
man at the door. He explained what it would be 
necessary to do about the carpet, and passed out. 
She entered the apartment, and almost mechani. 
cally raised the lid of the glove-box. ‘The money 
was not there. 

She hurried down the stairs and overtook the 
carpet man just aa he reached the sidewalk. 

“Will you come back a moment?” she said. 

He complied at once, and the moment they were 
4m the room she faced him. ; 

“A curious thing has happened. When I went 
out this moming f left a roll of bills, ninety dol, 
lars, in that box. It is gone now.” , a 

‘The man seemed not to understar i, “Well?” he 
said. . 

“Well,” repeated Mra. L—, “there was nobody 
here but —” : 

‘The man interrupted her 











tongues, the young men invited them to drink, sn 
invitation ravely refused by a red man. 





“Merciful Heaven, 


madam! you don't think It 0k your money?” 











“] don’t know what to think,” replied Mrs. L—,; 
“the money was there, and now it isn’t.” 

But I'm an honest man, M’ve got a little girl. Do 
you think I'd steal? Why, I've been eight years 
¥4th So-and-so. ‘They know my character.” Per- 
haps your husband took the money.” 

“Wit you come with me to his office and find 
out?” 

“The man acquiesced, and the journey down. 
town was made. Mr. L—— had not taken the 
money. ‘The man was greatly disturbed. 

You can search me,” he said. “There's m: 





f| own money,” producing a small wad. “1 haven't 


another cent about me.” 
inside out. 

Mr. 1— was impressed with the man's appar. 
en ieee and Mrs, L-~— was puzzled.” the 
man was allowed to go to his work, and Mrs. L— 
Went home. She ransacked drawers and boxes, 
gnd moved the furniture, but the bills could not be 
found. 

‘Several days passed. Then Mrs. L— bappeued 
to go to an upper sitelf in the wardrobe, and 
noticed @ towel pinned up In a roll. What could 
that be? She took it down and unrolled it. Inside 
qwas a discarded wallet, and in the wallet were the 
missing bills. 

The sight of them recalled te her mind the fact 
that she-had put them ther herself. It had oc- 
curred to her, just before going to bed, that it was 
Careless to leave the money In the glove-box, and 
she hit upon this ‘method of concealing it. Then 
she went to sleep, and in the morning had for- 
gotten what she had done. 

‘Now, the moment the bills were found, she sent 
a despatch to the man at the carpet store, and his 
relief may be imagined. 

‘The story, as the writer euggests, may be taken 
ae illustrating the uncertain value of two things— 
@ woman’s memory and circumstantial evidence. 


And he turned his pockets 


———+o—__—_ 
NOT THE GIRL. 


‘An unpleasant surprise was that which Parsons's 

Weekly describes in an article on Eskimo life. A 
young seal-hunter, it appears, had become engaged 
to the daughter of a rich neighbor, but was unable 
to obtain the consent of her parents to a speedy 
marriage. 


Between the cake of ice on which the young 
sealer had erected his hut, and the larger floe 
which was pre-empted by the parenta of his sweet. 
heart, the cold had broken an impassable crevasse 
some hundred feet or more in depth, and twenty in 
width, Save for a single jutting fragment, just 
thick enough to bear little more than his own 
weight, his home was completely cut off from the 
world about him. ‘This practical teolation inspired 
him. 

He began storing up in Ils humble quarters oll, 
blubber, and other delicacies sufficient for the sup. 
port of two persone for at least six months. He 

ad resolved to steal his bride, and knew that if he 
pained his tee toe with her and broke down the 

ridge, they were safe from trouble or pureult for 
the winter season, or until the warmer weather of 
the summer moved the icebergs to closer contact. 
By that time, he hoped the opposition of the par- 
ents would give way to pardon and reconciliation. 

The Exkimos sleep on a raised snowbank on one 
aide of the igloo or ice-house. Encased in their 
sealekin nighthags, with a huge, protecting hoot 
over the head and face, they are as comfortable as 
their natures require. 

‘The youth waited outside the girl’s home until he 
thought that all within were asleep; then creeping 
through the narrow entrance, he made his way 
toward the young woman. He selzed the long bag: 
like masa 1a which her form was encased, bore {t 
triumphantly acrose the narrow bridge to his 
stronghold, and Lefore pursuit was possible, with 
his axe cut down the ice bridge and was safe. 

Not walting to hear the objurgations of those au 
the other side of the abyss, he knelt down bes! 
her, and dragged back the liood to catch a glimpse 
of her face. 

He bad atolen his intended father-in-law! 














HE COULD SYMPATHIZE. 


A lady, writing anonymously in the Atlantic 
Monthly, describes a little street encounter {n 
which she found herself put to shame in a most 
unlikely manner. 


1 was walking along a street given over to the 
smallest of shops and almost the cheapest of res. 
taurants, when I met a good-looking ten-year-old 
boy in shabby-respectable clothes. 

ft was autumn, and 1 carried a buuch of flaming, 
splendid maple leaves. He stopped, ae If the 
sight of them really took his breath away. 

“Oh, give me oue!” he gently exclaimed, in 0 
manner that was more than polite. It lifted our 
interview straightway into some rare, superhuman 
atmosphere, where perfect simplicity became a 
matter of course. Unfortunately, this was not 0 
becoming to me as to him. 

I said, “Oh, 1 hate to!” but at the same time t 
began looking for the meanest little leaf 1 could 
find. When [had discovered and was presenting 
it, shame overcame me, and torn with conflicting 
emotions, I said : 

“1 know I’m being horridly stingy. 

ver mind,” said my boy, in a big, masculln 
comforting manner. “I” know just how you feel 

He smiled his thanke reasauringly, and we parted 
never to meet again. I declare, could write a sad 
little poem about it this minute. 











—e-—___ 
GIFTED. 


“What does your husband do?” asked a traveller 
of a slatternly woman whom he found living ina 
Uttle old cabin in the backwoods. 


«“Well,”” was the reply, “he’s one 0’ these handy, 
Fitted sort o° persons, my man ts. Ste kin jest turn 
hla hand to anything. 

“He's a blacksmith by perfesston, but he cooked 
in arest'rant in town most o° Jat winter, and he 
done kyarpenterin’ and paintin’ all spring, and 
then he lectured on temp'tance awhile until he got 
& chance to run an ingine for a month or two, and 
then he dug wella and hung wall-paper until he 
got, good chance to lay brick at three dollars 1 





“And what is he doing now?” asked the amused 
guest. 

“Teachin’ singin’-achool, but he allows to give It 
Up, Pretty soon, and go to practisin’ medicine, | Me 
kin do anything he's « mind to turn his hand to.” 


————~+9r 


TWO WERE ENOUGH. 


There is always something to be thankful for, If 
@ man has a grateful disposition. 


“It ts very kind of you,” said a lady to her hus- 
‘band, as ihe -knelt before her to put on-her rubbers. 
The rubbers were a pretty close fit, and the hus- 
band was a little out of breath, but he managed to 
answer: 
“It ig a—a pleasure, my dear. Still, I am glad 
you are nota centipede.”"—Kate Field’s Washington. 





————_+e+—_—_ 


“IF there fa one time more than another,” says 
an experienced married man, “when 2 woman 
should be left alone, it Is when a line of clothes 
comes down in the mud.”—Atchison Globe. 
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For the Companion. 


OUR NEW COOK. 


1 had a pain in my forehead, 
1 had an ache in my thumb, 
And, “Oh!” nald f, 
“I believe I shall ery 
To think of the bread and pudding and ple 
T inust make If a cook doesn't come.” 


But he couldn't tind mamma; she had gone 
over to see Mra, Dyer’s sick baby. So back to 
the porch he hurried again, all out of breath, just 
in time to see Bony put Fernie down on the floor, 
each of her four pretty white feet tied up in 
coarse brown paper. 

“Now you'll see fun,” cried Bony, laughing. 
“Seat, there! Dance, now!" 

But Fernie didn’t dance, or run, or jump. She 
Gave each foot a gentle shake. Then she lay 
down close by Ned's feet and began to bite the 
string that tied the papers on. 

“Seat, there!" cried Bony. 

“Don’t you,” said Ned. “You tied her up, 
and if she can get them off she's Boing to, 0 
now!" 

And she. did—wise Fernie. Her sharp little 
teeth cut every string and pulled the papers off. 
Then, with a frisky jump, she climbed up to| 





“Now isn’t she real smart and cunning ?" cried 
Ned, triumphantly; “isn’t she, now ?” 

Bony nodded. 

“Yes, she is," said he; “she beats our Boston 
cats all hollow. She knows ‘bout as much as 
folks. What'll you take for ber?" 

“Ten thousand million dollars,” said Ned, 
Proudly. “Let’s be good friends, now, and go 
and see if the cherries are Tipe.” And away they 
went as fast as they could scamper. 

ge 

Eprtx and her brother were playing together, 
and got into trouble over their toys. Jimmie 
became excited and gave Edith a push, who ran 
to her mother, sobbing out, “Mamma, Jimmie hit 
me in my squeak.” 





Daisy had a manicure set for her birthday 
present, and when her papa told her she must use 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1 
Lococrirn. 


1 guide the sallor over the sea 
Safe to 
Then headtesas I bound so 


the haven where he finds reat; 


roud aud free 
Hark! a rat, tat, tat! On the threshold Ned's shoulder and laid her head against his | it every day, she said, “Yes, papa, I'll go upstairs fin seek the {orem tat Pi ie beat 
A dear little maiden stood cheek, and began to purr as loud as she could. aud manofacture my nails right away.” The greatest of al] skill stfll fe lett. é 
In her grandmother's vell, Hea. G. 
And offered for sale 2. 
Some fresh mud ples in a A TRIANGLE. 
shabby tin pail 1 
Which she said were ex- 29 
ceedingly good. 3 +10 
- se 4 
| bought them and paid her beeen 
In kisses, Cee ney 
And declared such a cook Te eenen 
I'd employ; Be eee ees 
Then she offered to bake 5 
A delicous mud cake; 1:10 guleth cod Ghee 
And my forehead and ment. : 
thumb forgot to ache, 2, 9. Distress. 


As I thought of the feast 
we'd enjoy. 
ANNA M. Pratt. 
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For the Companion. 


FERNIE. 


Fernie is Neu’s kitty—a 
pretty kitty, all white ex- 
cept the tip of her tail, and 


sudden surp: 


vian king. 


who died 01 





nals: 110 
of the leader 
weet, who died on Juue's 


of an’ Amerie 


3. 


3'to 10. An expression of 
rine. 
4 to I. An ancient Pern. 


5 to 12. Introduction, 
6 tv 13. Ey 






2to 8. The name 
AN essayist, 
June 16, 1886. 
15. The name 
of a religious 


ie 

‘ 2S a aa 
a cunning little gray saddle ee : aaa ’ poe 

on ber back, and a spatter a 7 = a Wee a ; 

of gray on her head that ' ’ a 
Ned said looked just like a : i 


SENSIBLE PI. 
A lady rode by on Ariel 
Street, 


Feet, 
Hannah May Alsath, like 


fern, the first time he saw 
her. 

“So I'l keep that one,” 
said he, promptly, looking 
at the four little mites in a 
basket with @ good deal of 
pity in his bine eyes. I 
wish I could all of ‘em, 
they’re 80 cunning, mam- 


St 


pm 
ce 


= 





sermons. 


4. 


May dew sweet. 


PECULIAR ACKOBTIC. 
(Words of eight letters.) 


J. An opening. 
2! One who pi 


roclatina, 1s 


3. An apostate. 

4. Officers of state. 

5. Stalks of single flowers 
tel 


in religious discourses’ or 


ofa cluster. 
ma.” 6. Affected niceness or 
But of course that wasn’t formality. 


to be thought of for a 
minute. Two cats in the 
house were as many as 
mamma could stand, any- 
way. So the next morning 








LAZY LADS. 


Sing a song of summer, 













11. Fritters. 





7. Detestable. 
8. Hindered. 
A stand for pen and 


A light chartot, 










Sunflowers and all. 18. Confidence. 
ne was alone in the Sing a song of lazy lads tie, eh of letters 
She didn’t seem to mind Lounging on a wall, fea 
it, Monee She grew and Lounging and laughing, Haak 


three months old, and Bo: 








eM, 187 






2 Which shall wheel the weeds away Fg. 
Call came to pay Ned a 5. 
visit. Before they go to ten, CHARADE: 
Bony is Ned’s cousin. You'll find my sirst by the 


He lives in the city, and 
this visit had been talked 
of for a long time. But 
somehow at first it didn’t 
seem as if it was going to 











Sing a song of summer, 


xlory 
of 


woodland, 
Hiding among the grass, 
You'll see ‘tis the crowning 


tome bonny, rosy 
eheeked lass. 


My second 4s bright and be 


arn om cea ee a ‘rhe fairest of all sat ave 
“You must remember Sing a sony of frightened lads tains 

that he is a anaaaea Skutivinidaewa the wail Mt telly ge: ie re oe 

for his, and try and make Fiueenunias deans My whole hax the color of 


him enjoy himself, Re- 


member, Ned, won't yon?” 












eaven ; 
It beckons its lover to 


Said if they weren't wheeled away elm! ; 
Soo eae Mie eleacesoa a a carey 
ing off to the barn to play. Vinkling a tairy-like 
And he did remember, Laura K. Richards sae are 
thongh he couldu’t help bby i . 
thinking it was pretty hard — 7 — 


to have to give up all the 
time; and once or twice 
he caught himself wishing 
Bony wasn't going to stay 
a week. 
































Answers to Puzzles 


in Last Number. 


1. Mem or | al 





ye 


Bs Rea oh 
(Mem—half of Memuon.) 











i ae SYCAM ORES 
But after all, things went along pretty smoothly For the Companion. little house for eel of us sone Eee tani eu t A E Ree 
9 sh i i i understood, and eyes were shinin, cone : 
a sate coe me ae heer BIRAWEEREIES. raised. “Oh, Miss M., that house wears clothes,” come Or x is 
ar at ae ee tail 6 . little Fernie, who Lady Katharine said, cried one. “And it's shingled with hair!” said chan 1 aus 
een Stee ou ha alii . Aw she buttered her bread, another. ‘fhe windows are the eyes,” said dear fF 4 i x Lae 
TWN Tee ee ae ace he cried ; “They tell me that strawberries little Lenore. “Mamma says she can look right SPREE DWELL 
Be eee Con Mint elie OTL Grew ln'aibedsy. into my heart through my eyes." “The door is AES KAM INE 
“let's make her dance. Tie paper on her feet, rae Peta a little fellow, putting | « Boe aye pounce 
you know, and she'll dance and jump like any- “Oh my! tisn't 90, the mouth,” cried a round little fellow, pi 8 tide eee Coe uae 
t ‘hat’ 7 in Boston, and it's Sald the princess, “they grow his fingers between his rosy lips. Little Willie} 3: i Of oak Nera te 
Pot taar an fan aia S screeeh 19 Jn Cie roland: fur dive deen 610, jumped quite out of his seat with the suddenness OO eB wee 
Ee aataitae eae Ava Trout to Ee of his idea: “And the nose is the porch over the xoMap 
ae ae eet et oe an ans oa —- ee door, and the buttons on my coat are the steps CAROL 
his eyes, Ns , 
“You sha’n’t do it," sald he. “That's my For the Companion. up to my front door! Re ACD 
Panna eee ‘GUce ae said CHILDREN'S SAYINGS. “I know,” said a tiny maiden, “I know how to ne Das 
Bony. “You'll see fun ina minute.” A teacher was giving a lesson on the human | be polite. You must say ‘yes, ma'am’ toa lady, as 
“ n't,” eri “ "body to a bright class of six-year-olds. She |and ‘no, ma’an’ to a gentlema gee 
‘You sha’n't,”” cried Ned. “Oh, dear me!* | body ig He veatlat. Ste AT ba it 3 
And away he flew to ask mamma if he must] began by asking about the school-house, en ; — lanza now, the great secesston war he 
give up this time. He didu’t believe she would | them tell something about the houses they lived] On hearing the hum of a bee, Florence asked, rhat, cash otha. Secrad slanea—with, with, 
say his kitty could be hurt. lin, ‘Then she told them that Gud had made a| “Maru, is it grinding its honey ? Might, an, we, wrentin, sper relen. 
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$C. FFO. ihe} Ho’ U E Buy the SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS and you will 
s guaranteed to rid any build-| | How to , ‘ 
x ingot Mor Bus and Roaches | OBTAIN A B Sl N S S |pesatisfied. None genuine unless stamped 
ase or money refunded. 


Mat Pod, yet non-poisono’ enn EDU CAT ION HOME. (oY, 
al Corre 


aving: core! f 

upon having it. | Scores no ondence instruction, 
our druggtst on graces does not ROHOOL of BUST 

y St, Boston. 


















testimonials; ats ue cra 
keep it, send 60 ets. for po! a 
How TTON & CO., 25 Ha 


GIVE THE BABY 


A METAL SPOON TO PLAY WITH. 
Zs 








onthe toe. If your local dealer is out of them, send 
for Post-paid Parcel Price-list to 


Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass. 


“THE BRAID THAT 1S KNOWN 





1a Office. Buffalo, N.Y. _ 
















DESTROYING SPECIES. 





When people set about getting rid of entire spe- 
cies of animals by a systematic persecution, they 
Tsually find it a difficult job. Set a price on the 
head of the wolf or the woodchuck and the eres 
fare seems to realize the Importance of ts life. A) ir ye ster 


1c I 
bounty on crows must be viewed as a pleasant | Forks for the table. or imjover show wear 00 
‘ rr if ek o! le or bowl. G teed for 25 years, IN SMELR INDIA LINONS ROV! 
joke by those shrewd observers of men and HINES the back of handy or pe Jeweler for sed for ond «| WP NO> wns & BATISTE wees 
ie cave of the wolf in Europe fs a historical one. | us for eatalogtie, PRINTED EFFECTS 


‘A price has been set on the erenture’s head for The Holmes & Edvards Siver Go., Bridgeport, Conn. 
centuries, and yet there is but a small portion The Holmes & Edwaris SU) 
of the continent from which the animal has been Pants, $3.00 to $6.50. ol WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


exterminated. The Netherlands is free of wolves | 4 Suits, $13.25 to $26.00. 5 
; . .00. 5 









Inlaid Spoons and 


C 
OR Fpot 





from the character of the country. The whole | 4 

land furnishes not a single rocky den suitable for Overcoats, $12 to $20. n| 

a wolf's lair; neither is there a forest for the crea- y ———————— 2! THE WORLD AROUND 
ture’s shelter. rd All in want of Clothing are re- § je 


from Greut Britain and Ireland. ‘This reault bas |] with measuring blanks and 48-inch 
een reached, howeve indirect means rath ‘ 

than bya direct attack. Ny indtect moet of the |g Hmen tape to 

whan t Jett the wolf no place in which to hide from BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO. 
pursuit. ‘The islands were too far from the conti- a 
pursuft thelr thinned ranks to be recruited from | eq 209 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, 299 6, 
the main land” 4 France the wolf has at no time BOSTON, MASS BP 

ain and Fran 

been anknown, ‘although a price has been set on (FORMERLY AT 129 SUMMER ST.) 

its head for hundreds of years. ‘The aunt has |, Metallurgist decides the mixture of ores for cast: 
its ead a cunning in proportion as the pursuit has | yng of iron, plate in, Dane et otto of to greatest 
developed eer dake the crow, it has learned to | strength, and its part 2 prontuction of ton Aftes 

K self. See a ehis plate is fastened over sounding-bo 
take care of Itselt na, spectes receive very little | skeleton, ils Plat? jastrument.. ‘The strain caused Dy 
help toward their continuance from the welf meant tension of strings 11 Hest overstrung upright pianos 18 
difarts of man to that end. In proof of this we are from eight to ten tons. The pi 
ong that there is an ancient Act of Parliament still 
(ltoree in England and Wales, prohibiting the 
taking of the eggs of certain birds, of which six 
tikd@are expressly named. In spite of this pro- 
teeting law, four of the six species have ceased to 
breed in those countries. 

‘The indirect- ways in which such results are 
brought about are shown in the destruction of the 
quaitin New Zealand, ‘The birds were once nu. 
mnerous; no one wished to destroy. them, But the 
lund was burned over for other purposes at sea- i 
sons when the eggs and young of the quail were through peculiar distribution of braces insures great 
exposed to destruction, and a few years brought ft sot tor sale by 
the species to an end. EOIN CHUR 


“Prom Andante to Allegro,” an illustra 
will be sent free to any one who will men 
this advertisement was se 


“MINNEHAHA” 
St Paul Souvenir 


\ SPOON. 
BEAUTIFUL! POETICAL! HISTORICALE 
“And he named her from the riv 





Tt is true that the wolf has been exterminated 4 quested to send for our new samples 


ORCHID PERFUMES 


(Reglistered.) 
Wer you fully satisty 
the requirements of & 
refined taste for exquisite 
perfumes, use Seely’s 
Drchid Flowers they are 
delightful reproductions of 
the odors of these aristocrat 
ic flowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Vanda, Miltonia, 
Anguloa, Calanthe. 
Jrougce Bottles 80-75 et 

















A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 
Because it Supports Stockings 
and Underclothes from the 


The 
s SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease @ .d freedom, For 
sale by leading dealers. 
‘Rar Send for Tilustrated Price List. -@& 
p THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO.,New Haven, Conn, 









If not to be obtained of your 
Aruguist,we willsend by mall 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Eolaalso by, the pound to 
the drug trade. 

SEELY MFG. CO. 

Bole Proprietors of Orohid 
prfumes. 
Detroit, Mich. 





| PALACE 
iy wae 
ORGANS. 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 














your local dealer, address 
HE CO,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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INVOLUNTARY HOMAGE. 


Itis one of the penalties, or, as some would say, 
one of the rewards, of beauty, that every one 
wishes to look at it. There are times, however, 
when even the love of the beautiful must be held 
incheck. ‘The New York Sun describes an occur- 
rence in Naséau Street, by which four prosperous 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
THE LORING & BLAKE 






















From thy waterfall he her 
citizens of the metropolis learned this lesson, one rom phe baughing Water." ORGAN CO. 
day last winter, ina sudden and striking manner. ia : WORCESTER, MASS. 
‘The most interesting Sowe ee 
‘A group of three unusually pretty young women mane, "Meaultfuliy pintahed with MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


were walking along the sidewalk. “Such attractive 
Visitors are not very numerous in this sordid 
uuarter of the town, and the girls found themselves 
the objects of a good deal of attention from the 
hurrying throng of bankers, brokers and clerks. 
Tn front of one block the stone flagging had 
been worn very smooth, and the messenger boys 
had made several highly slippery slides upon the 
thin covering of ice. Still the spots could be easily 
hvoided if aman had his eyes open, and the walk 
was safe enough until the three pretty girls came 
Rlong. But during the minute and a half of th 
passing, no Jess than four men went sprawling to 
the ground. 
‘Phree of the victims were walking toward the 


young women, and in turn went flat in the path 
before them. ‘The fourth man had passed them, 
and rasbly turned his head to look back. He was 
greatly demoralized. He was an old man, appar. y 


Ently d retired banker, very dignified in his app 


aprenden of the some 

eR Sao ‘ling Bowes 
ea Spoon, Plain 

Tea Spoon Gold Bowl. 

Goffee Spoon, Plain Bowl. 

Coffee Spoon, Gold Bowl-. 

Qrant ‘Spoon, Gold Bow]. 
jon Bon Spoon, Gold Bowl. 
Sent postpaid to any address 01 

ceiptok price. | 


MYERS & CO. | 


,welers and Silversmiths, 
‘Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 
CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSMAKERS’ FAVORITE. 


Do you wish to be | 
well-dressed? 
Madame Griswold's 

Artistic Corsets, 

adapted to all figures 

and always graceful, 
will Insure mmetry 
and comfort 
TRY THEM. 
The Madame_ Gris. 
wold Patent Horse- 

ShoeCorsetsare made 

with the springs in 


them: These MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 
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ance. His tall hat went into the gutter, and an WASHING D.C. or s Sold on Easy Payments and Rented. 
, eatin 
amazing shifting of his sealp-lock betrayed the entire | Catalogues . 





‘ P. 
fact that his thin tron-gray hale was nots natural 
growth. fav et A 5 
The sirle seemed. not to understand the signifi. | of Silk Skirts made in very pretty and effective 
cance of the accidents until the third man went | gesig ‘ ie 3lue, Pink, Y 
down. When they at areal this abject but | (eS!Ens: Colors: Cream, Lt. Blue, Pink, Yellow, 
{involuntary homage was being paid to them, they | Black and changeable colors. 
almost lost their own footing, and when the fourth | ri 
gentleman went down they could no longer control 
fiemselves, but buried their noses in their muffs $7.50 to $20.00 each. 


and hastent ross the stree 


We are now showing a complete assortment 


hn'oe tins. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
papas ee BOSTON. NEW YORK. _ CHICAGO. 
SSS 


made by her | ofa 
DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


Ennest BENGER, 























Also anumber of pretty styles in Commencement 
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een ig eae Skirts, trimmed with fine embroideries and laces. fh) Brenan, SORAREEESy Vicetresiaent. Tl 
SURF-RIDING AT NITHA $2.00 to $10.50 each 0 
‘A-curious pastime which is somewhat in vogue | Wy Bridal “ i 
e are hea ers e i 
among the natives of the Hawaiian Islands, and | |), Hesaquacters for Beidal Trousseals, SV Beware: 
was more popular formerly than now, is surf-rid. | ™@S¢ ® specialty of these goods, hence we al- tion. Lady © if 
see “yn the opinion of a contributor to the Journal | Ways procure the daintiest and new patterns and where, Exclusive t¢ iT 
mericun Folk Lore, the aiiculty ot the accom. | designs of embroidery. Complete Setsto match. Soe peeeore of Wf 
iment has been exaggerated. He describes it | stoagents send to t 
lwart men assembled on the b hoof W Ww i 
a small cove, bearing with them their precious ood ard & Lothrop, Mf 
surf-boards. ‘These boards—in Hawatian, “wave: 10th, 11th, & F Streets, Ns We Imutations! li 
sliding boards”—are made from the wood of the = fj 








We ask attention to our Complete Assortment “t 


SUMMER i 


UNDERWEAR | 


For Men, Women, and Children; it 
t 






















































bread-fruit tree. MOOAR’ 
_ They are eight or nine feet long, fifteen or tw! Ss 
inches wi ather thin, rounded at each end, ni ~ 
carefully smoothed. They are some ° IT a 
, are frequently rubbed with coc CU 
and preserved With great care, sometimes 
wrapped In cloths. Children use ler boards. | 7 
Plunging through the nearer surf, the : 0 
reached the outer line of breakers, and wate 1 
ir opportunity they lay flat upon the board. @ 
more expertamong thei kneeled. i . 
‘The wave 


Just 

villow SENSE 
. 

rushing in were apparently always on the point of 


bout to break over them th 
rushing in were apparently always on thepistol! Rog Summer Wear representsevery 


landward in front of the comber: 





‘And Espectally to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 














upon feature of the 
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curred, they drove hin forward with rapidi 
the beach, or into shallow Tina bel suet it 


is an exciting sport, and demands skill and expeti 
¢ 











A few days Inter I was initiated into the 
teries of surf-riding by my host, who is him: 
quite expert 11 

dl 





lf 
wrneil the principle, and believe 
hat practice only is needed to gain a measure of 

F s accustomed to bathing in surf, 
rar less difficult than it is usually 
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“Wu isn’t something done t 





ave that ship in 
















distre ied an excited lady on the beach, 
HW sent the crew a line to come ashore 

mum,” said a lifesaver, hurriedly y 
OF all things! Were they waiti 





invitation?” 


now famous $1.87 Common Sense Boot 
with which so many of the lady readers of 
Tue Yourn’s Companion are now familiar,with the one exception of the button 
top. All that honesty, experience and skill can do to produce a serviceable, | 
cool and comfortable low cut shoe for special wear during hot weather is| 
represented in this $1.57 shoe. Solid leather, Waterproof sole, bottomed 
entirely by hand and made upon the Hygienic Common Sense Last. Tis 

















Underwear for the hot, summer season 


L-wool of the finest quality; they are 
der Dr, Jaeger’s supervision. 


Se 





N, 
N 
‘These Sanatory garments are guaranteed [f} 





nd for illustrated Catalogues iT 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. it 
Mail orders promptly attended to, i 








the most desirable low shoe ever offered for ladies’ summer wear. 


One Pair: 


refund the money or, 












ese Shoes will be sent pi 


ptot the price, $1.57, 4 
another pair, Made tebr 








aid, and guara any whe! 
“Lif for any reason, are not 


a In the United States upon | 
the celebrated “Castilian” Kid. Si 


Tinaly satisfactory we will 
los Widths, BCD. | 






«era! MOOAR BROS., 1307 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








1 827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


Al 453 Broadway, below Courtlandt St,, New York | 







qi 504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥.5 i 
7 1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pas ff 
PET SSS S55) 5 | 
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A HUNTER’S RUSE. 
Montaigne says that a man's wit fs a man’s 


danger unless he knows how to use it. Buta witty 
Florida hunter, of whom an exchange chronicles 
an anecdote, showed himself master of his situa- 
tion. He proved his property and covered his 
risks. Many years ago, near a place called Enter. 
prise, on a point jutting into Lake Monroe, during 
all bright days a big alligator used to lie basking 
in the sun. 


He was well known to the whole neighborhood. 
The entire coterie of sportsmen at the only hotel 
used to call him “Big Ben,” and proud hunters 
would talk and even dream of the time when a 
well-almed rifle-shot would end his long career. 
But Big Ben was as connie: as a serpent, and 
whenever any one, afoot or afloat, came unpleas- 
antly near, he would slide off into the water—which 
meant good-by for the rest of the day. 

One fine morning a sportsman paddling up the 
lake, luckily with his rifle in his canoe, came upon 
Big Ben 80 sound asleep that he stole up within 
range and put a bullet through the alligator's 
brain. What to do next wasa problem. He could 
not tow the monster all the way to Enterprise with 
his tiny canoe. 

A bright idea struck him. He put his visiting 
card into the beast’s mouth and paddled swiftly 
back. Several hunters were at the wharf, and the 
slayer of Big Ben hastened to inform them that 
while out paddling he had come within easy range 
of the ‘gator, which was no doubt atl! lying 
motionless on the point. A flotilla of bouts an 
canoes, manned by an army with rifles, instantly 
started for the polnt. To avoid confusion, it was 
agreed that all should go down together, and that 
the entire party, if they were lucky enough to find 
Big Ben still there, should fire a volley at the word. 
of command. 

As they approached the point, the hearts of all 
beat quickly; and when, with straining eyes, they 
saw Big Ben apparently asicep and motionless 
upon the bank, even the coolest could hardly con. 
trol his feelings. Bang! bang! went a score of 
rifies, and Ben, riddled with bullets, lay motionless 
upon the point. With a cheer of triumph the ex- 
cited sportsmen leaped ashore, and fastening a 
rope round the dead alligator towed him to Enter. 





prise. 
There the original slayer awaited them on the 

wharf. When the creature was laid upon the 

shore he opened its mighty jaws and disclosed his 

visiting card, at the same time thanking them most 

politely for their kindness in bringing his alligator 
ome. 


—+or— 
SOME HISTORICAL ANTIPATHIES. 


“1 like to sce cata about; but if one rubs against 
my flesh it almost sends me into fits, and nothing 
could make me touch one voluntarily,” remarked. 
a@ young lady recently. “Stuff and nonsense!” 
aaid one of her listeners, “I’ve no patience with 
such antipathies.” Many people take the pame 
view of these peculiar dislikes, but history records 
some strange instances of pet aversions which 
seem to have a foundation in more than “stuff and 
nonsense.” 

The celebrated Erasmus, although a native of 
Rotterdam, had such an aversion to fish that the 
smell of it threw him into a fever. Ambrose Paré 


had a patient who could never see an eel without | 
fainting; and another who would fall into convul- 


sions at the sizht of a sar 
Joseph Scaliger and others could never drink 
ORR. 
led 


milk. Gardan was diagusted at the sight of 
A king of Poland and a secretary of France 
at the nose when they looked at apples. Henry 
1H. of France and many others had a great aver- 
sion to cats, mice and spiders. A great huntsman 


in Hanover, who would yullantly attack a wild 
boar, always fainted away at the sight of a roasted 





ig. 

PKmatus Lusitanua knew a person who fainted 
whenever he saw a rose, and hence always kept | 
his house when they were in bloom. Scaliger men- 
tions a similar case In regard to lilies, and Bayle 
about honey. Bayle himself turned pale at seeing 
water-creases. 

Tycho-Brahe fainted at the sight of a fox, and 
Marshal d’Albret at the sight of a pig. A lady, 
wonderful enough, could not endure the feel o 
silk or satin. A man, not so strangely, was known 
to faint whenever he heard a servant sweeping. 
Vicanor swooned whenever he heard a bagpipe. 
Bayle fainted at the sound of splashing water. 


+o 





STREET SCENE IN MONTREAL. 


“I was passing down the St. Lawrence Avenue 
in Montreal, one cold winter day,” says a contrib- 
utor, “when I saw a little tableau, the recollection | 
of which has made me laugh many times since. 


“A very courtly, dignified old gentleman, wrap- 
ped ina heavy beaver-fur overcoat, was just passin, 
another gentleman, who, from the appearance o: 
hie cloth ng was in destitute circumstances, but 
trying to cop up’a jaunty bearing, which went 
down with an ill grace in an atmosphere with the 
temperature at ten below zero. As the fur-coated 
gentleman passed, he glanced at the face of the 
other man sharply, and after taking three steps, he 
turned around, strode back to the other and touched 
him, on the shoulder, saying very politely : 
«Excuse me, sir, but I think your nose is frozen.’ 
“‘Ah,’ replied the other, carelessly, ‘shouldn't | 
wonder. 1 very often is.’ And catching up a 
handful of snow from the pavement he pegan to 
rub his nose furiously. Then taking off his hat 
very deliberately, he bowed as if in a drawing. 
room, and said, ‘1 am under deep obligations to 
ou, sir. Some time may I hope to be In a condition 
return the favor!’ 
“And the two formal Englishmen parted without 
having even smiled at the absurdity of the scene.” 
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NOT SO STRANGE. | 


An astute American woman Is said to have re- 
marked upon the astonishing precocity of the chil. | 
dren in Paris. “Why,” she said, “the little things 
speak French as early as an Amcrican child speaks | 
English!” 


The same woman, or another like her, lately re- 
marked, as reported by an exchange: 

“I often wonder how people manage to under- 
stand each other in France." 

“How absurd!” said another woman, rather tm. 
politely. 

“Fdon't think itabsurd at all. Both my daugh- 
ters speak French, and they can’t understand each 


other.” | 


ceous Dentifrice.” 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ICE CREAM IS MADE 


Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 
ay ees | White Mountain Freezer. 


Gearing completely cov- 
ered, Tubs will not shrink 
and fall to pieces. Cans aro 

urable. Beaters 
are tinned, and being of mal- 
leable tron will never break. 
Inquire of your local dealer 
in house-furnishing goods for 

e 


“White Mountain.” 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
This preparation gives the best 


results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottl 


OUR BABY. 


HOW TO KEEP THE LITTLE ONES WELL. 








What will a mother give to save the life 
of her child? 
All that she has. 
And yet it is such a simple thing to 
keep the baby well, when you know how. 
If the nursing mother is weak and out 
of health, the babe will vomit its food, 
and soon be seriously ill. Or if improper 
food is used, dangerous illness will result. 
“ Thousands of intelligent mothers and 
careful physicians have found Lactated 





- “*Frozen Dainties.” 
A book of receipts for: Ice Cream, Sherbet, etc., mailed 
yy 


pon application. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


o. 142 Holl 












Food the best one they could use. It is 
pure, nourishing, and strength-giving. 






DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


Ifyour dealer docen’t keep it send 5@e tm stampe 
for a bottle te 


JAS. 8. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SHANDON BELLS; the Only Toilet Soap. 


VICTORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 








LYON LEAVENWORTH TYLER, Age 24 months 


“T have thoroughly tried the other in- 
fant foods on the market, and speak ad- 
visedly when I say there is no other food 
that so thoroughly agrees and nourishes 
as Lactated Food, | feel that it saved the 


life of my own fourteen months old boy.” 
N. P. TyLer, M.D.,New Rochelle, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1890. 
Lactated Food is sold by druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of price. 25 cts., so cts., $1.00, Interest- 
ing book of “Prize Babies” and handsome birthday 
card free to any mother sending baby’s nameand age 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Send 22-cent stamps for art catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisoo 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


SPECIAL AGENTS? 





COMPLEXION BRUSH. 


It {8 especially con- 
structed Tor masnig et: 
the skin. It removes al 


cu 
ticle, smoothing out the 
wrinkles, rendering the 
skin soft and pliant, and 
tinted with a healthy 


glow. 
physical develop. 


For 
ment it 1s recommended 





CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 
Bailey’s N’ 
Rubber p.LYO S 





ing tl > OX 
co ng the muscies, and promoting a healthy action of 
ne 

For the bath it will be found 8 perfect luxury by both 
old and young. The brush is all one piece and as soft 
as silk. Price, 50 cents. Mailed upon receipt of 
price. For sale by all déalers in Tollet Goods. oUu- 
sandssold. Hundreds of testimonials. (Agents wanted.) 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
F 


ything in Rubber Goods. Wholesale and Retail. 


ARMS AND LECS 


WITH THE NEW PATENTED 


Rubber Hands and Feet, 


MR. A. A. Marks: Sarina, Kansas. 
Dear Sir: — After having worn one of your artificial 
legs with rubber foot for more than fifteen years, I have 
no hesitation in saying it 1s the best leg in use; as it is 
simple and the most durable of any I have seen.’ Ihave 
worn five differ. 
ent makes since 
1862, and find 
none as useful 
asyours. I can 
heartily recom 
mend the rub: 
ber foot as the 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2 cts. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold _by all Dealers, or matled on receipt of 
Address Dr. 1. W. LYON, & Maiden Lane, New 


DONALD KENNEDY 
‘Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 





rice. 
‘ork. 











Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 


durable 














and easy to cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
adhoc : Seated Ulcers of 4Q years’ 
and quarried standing, Inward Tumors, and 
ean eal far every disease of the skin, éx- 
mat can 'on any |cept Thunder Humor, and 
thang a |Cancer that has taken root. 











it is only three 
inches from hip 
joint. 

Yours, ete., 


Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
| Druggist in the United States 


By our formula persons can supply us with ali meas | aNd Canada. 
urements necessary to secure a fit while they ain | — 
athome, Write for New Treatise of 43) pages with 246 | % 
illustrations. 


A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New York. | 
THE, GREATEST HIT of the last few years is 
& blacking for ladies’ and childrens’ shoes, called 


BIXBY’S “‘ROYAL POLISH,’’ 


putupin patent bottles, which 








E. Lincou. 







ELASTIC 


>», STOCKINGS 


FOR 
VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 


Preventall overflowing We are the only manufacturers 
ie Neadntoet Speaking of | ‘ inthe world that make a perfect solid 
petaorfarniture the Bationality SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 

of bootblacks, hich will neither ri r chafe, 
And itkeepe the wrearereminded Preece te ae IP ney, hate 





leather in a soft 
and presentable 
condition until 
the shoes are 


fort wear our 


SEAMLESS HEEL. 


Wecan save you 50 per cent. by 


that sometimes 
they are Polish, 
and sometimes 


over all other makes. 






a 


Recommended by Physicians 





Shinese, but ordering direc and the goods 
fully worn out. @7SEER® Ghinere, but being newly made {to your measure) 
Russian business when they use Bixby's will last much longer, Send address on 





postal-card and we will mail to you dia 
grams for self-measuring,also price-list 


““THREE BEE” BLACKINC. 





When Bixby’s boys are Hungary they Servia Turkey. 


CURTIS & SPI 
These articles sold by dealers everywhere. i NDELL, 


Elastic Weavers, Lynn, Mass. 











Tho records show this Threshing -machino to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
Tequires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-presery Rye- 
threshers, Glover-hullers, Fanning-mill mills, Cir 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car- 
riersand Dra v Machines, and for information show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,”’ send for Ensilage Gata= 
logue, Address, MINAKD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 


OVERMAN VEHICLES. 



























Everything first-class. Pony Carts a spece 
lalty. Noted for styl nish and durability. 
All varieties, shapes and colors. 














Representation wanted in 
large and comprehensive ca 
free upon application. Write us for prices, 


THE OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., 


No, 10 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 


The other 
good lamps are 
good at too 





Sm great cost. 
f= There is one 
ees SO—«w that: needs: noo 


care but filling and wiping; 
that has no pocket for dirt; 
that is not provoking by day 
—the ‘‘Pittsburgh.”” 

We send a primer on it. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PyrTsBuRGH Brass Co. 


DRIES LIKE 
A TOWEL. 


“ . 
Spiral”? Cotton Garden Hose. 
Because there is no rubber covering to hold moisture. 
It does not mould, decay nor crack, and will last for 
years, 
TySIst on 
a 


Pan Aer the pe, which has 


NE ranning through Covering. 





Sample Free if you mention THE Comranion, 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE Co., 
Rubber Belting and Packing, 


Boston, Cuicago, 84N FRANCIBCO. 





Awarded Highest Honors at 





DRESSING 
Ladtes 


AND 


Children's 
Boots »° Shoes, 


Sold everywhere. 






Parls medal on every bottle, Beware of Imitations. 


DII SHAM-"0LpERs 


PILLOW oer 


nickel-plated set, com- 
plete with serews, by mail, iUc., with Agents’ 1 c. 
rms. J.R& 


. Ferguson, nn. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION JUNE 4, 1801 


LEARN TO PLAY THE MOUTH-ORGAN. 
Chart and circular free. Will teach 
any one to play a tune in ten min 
utes. Send 2-cent stamp for Cata 
logue of Musical Instruments. 
gts, wanted. Mention this paper. 

ich. 








= Itching Piles. ANCHOR, FOLDING HAMMOCK. SHEE, 
Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint | [<i Fancy sripe sl nop? 
’ bottle by mail only for 0 cts rh 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Reg 
‘amp Collectors s 


S'Sihinp Man” in the Ma; 





i very Se- 








Os ee clio’ mly 

woo i anugei Sree | dire, chains to attach to Ham- 
Ciack. 6th season, a great suc 

Send for Hius; elreusar- 


sl. 





e by druggist 









Music Novety Co., Detroit, 
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ST “Watertown, New 1 















PANTS 137 inte fe® 
Mygrs. Co., Whitman, Mass. G emma crestSecretct 
ad |p Anew and beautiful song for ve ry oO oO ‘Will restore the song of 
doc, Pad. by once sond for illustrated Yent their ailments and 








the e. Price, 
Rock eile Cale ES Ek, tee ae | See ee Cees 
5 nery, board & room SON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland,Ohior ing feat = 
"Business Col- e BRONSON SUPPLY COu7erO | Bird Food Co. wR. od SpE BE 





A Grand Inven 


nt Food Co.. WN. 3d SSA AASt. Phils Pas 
\=a _ ANKLE SUPPORTERS, | 22/8 o */\* ; 
INE. ene mand Adults.” | 22 a DAGGETT'S 
ee €A No child should learn to walk without them. =a L ROASTING PAN 
Need ily. 


‘rill pay tuition, books, statl 
tee family) 8 mos. at Clan 
$15 private fame schiool in America. Ci 






















WELL FINISHED. ie i 
iph.” NEATTI | = Metropolis of WASHINGTON 

Eliphalet Duncan, or “Uncle Liph,” as he was SEATTL the Necropolis of Mal matter of City 
pr Stateto Pehelman, Llewellyn & Co. Seattle, Wash: 








familiarly called by his relatives and friends, wo Bshel fwellynd Co., Seattle, Wash, 
possessed what he termed a “philosophizin’ mind,” For inventions, trademarks a4, labels 
hich stood him in good stead on many occasions. PATENTS secured promptly. FT Washington, D 





gud ane srr egarecommend thet | TING, 


se appl tee world (or weak 

ST es Uformed,takles Price within SAVES 20 Per Cent. 
of flint,p) ‘Circulars free. i sting ant the 

POINT! P. ‘Best Bread in the world, 


«What's the sense 0” worritin’ over things that ‘vy’ | Ri > $ 
happened,” he used to say. “Jest view 'em over a 12 INDIAN ARROW POINTS Tand oak & om a ten et, 
careful, an’ you'll most allus find they've got side PP ssiltus., 1c. Mzxow, Cineinnay Oi ASTHMA OR HAY-FEVER apuer ene ancien, 
you kin dwell on, an’ take some comfort out’n it.” $3 PANTS ee Send FREE RT SS iartand Rd. Cheng, nae, 
Fant by mat Gured to Stay Cured 
2 . . WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE . . 


cy a fals, but 
He had his share of discomforts and trials, but Sond Ive. tor posta R H l RE 
OOT Beer 
‘our Own Locality. 


he was a “well-to-do” man, aud some of his Tess S 
Fortunate neighbors said that “if they were as Sone 
References in Y Tae GreatHeurd DRINK. 
Package makes 6 gallons, 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 









Best Uteni 
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Stretche 
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® handed as Uncle Liph, ‘twould come easier to bear 
Delicious, sparkling, and 


appetizing, Sold by all 
dealers, FREEa beautiful 


up under things!”” b 
He had lived in one house ever since his marriage 





















when a very young man, but wher lye was about ost C0. MIAMISETT 

sare Years old the old house was getting so dilap: a good salary, * : ; he : 
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JUNE 4, 1891. 


THE YOUTH’S 


| America again takes the lead. “We could 
| hardly believe our good luck when we ventured to ask 
for Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it 
handed us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adr. 








THE RATS WON. 


The question is frequently asked, writes a corre. 
spondent of the Lewiston Journal, whence comes 
the name of Thomson Pond, a sheet of water in 
Western Maine, extending through four towns and 
lying partly in three counties. Tradition says it 
was named trom the first settler, Joe Thomson, of 
whom the following anecdote is related 












Mr. Thomson was greatly disturbed by rats, 
which assailed his premises in hordes, and at last 
he took an original method of getting rid of them. 

He placed an empty hogsheaa in hie log hovel, 
leaving the bunghole open, through which he 
dropped a small quantity of meat seraps and 
bread crumbs. Then taking a large leather bag he 
retired outside and peeped through a crevice to see 
what would happen. 

Presently he espied an old gray veteran ap- 
proaching the bunghole. The rodent looked in, 
then sniffed, and seemed to take an inventory of 
the room to certain what dangers there were, 
and finally he disappeared inside the hogshead. 
Very soon he emerged from the bunghole and scam 
pered off. Ina half-minute the old rat appeared, 
followed by a drove of a hundred or more hungry 
rodents which went after him into the hogshead. 

“Now is my fun!" Joe chuckled, and he went 
quietly through the door and adjusted the open 
mouth of his leather bag over the bunghole, at the 
same time rapping the hogshead with the toe of his 
boot, which produced a ringing sound. 

With loud squeals and fierce struggles the fright- 
ened rats began to scramble through the bunghole, 
and soon they all landed in the bottom of the bag. 

Joe's first thought was to drown them by sinking 
the bag in the pond, but being in a rather game 
some mood, he concluded to put the bag in his 
boat, and, after rowing to a good distance PB omithie 
shore, release the rats, and with his ox-goad have 
some fun knocking them in the head. 

He rowed out from the shore so far that he was 
certain the rodents would be unable to swim to 
land. Then he untied the bag, expecting to see the 
frightened creatures leap pelimelt into the pond; 
but he did not know the nature of his prisoners. 

Instead of fleeing into the water, or even retreat- 
ing to one side of the boat, the rats charged upon 
the man in a body, and with teeth and claws so se- 
verely lacerated’ his face, neck and hands as to 
cause him to leap from the boat and swim for the 
shore, leaving the craft in possession of his onc- 
time victims. 
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DAVID’S COAT. 


David Robertson, the Scotch naturalist, had, when 
a boy, rather an unusual experience in clothing 
himself, and the method he adopted seems amus- 
ingly different from that of boys in our own day, 
who, when they want a new jacket, ask for it or 
go without. 





David was early apprenticed to a farmer, to herd 
the cattle, and one day he went to a fair with his 
master, and there gained a prize of twenty shil. 
lings by running a race. When he reached home, 
his mistress offered him, for the pound, enough of 
her home-made woollen cloth for a coat; but though 
Dayid joyfully accepted it, he was disappointed at 
finding that the tailor would not make his yearly 
visit to the house for some time. 

With the impatience of youth, he begged his 
mistress to let him make the coat himself. At first 
she refused, but when David persisted, she agreed 
to the wild project, stipulating, however, that he 
should take all the responsibility, and ask help of 
no one. 

The boy began by carefully ripping his old coat 
in pieces for a pattern, and by this he cut the new 
one; first numbering the pieces in chalk, that he 
might know how to put them together. As all his 
time belonged to his master, he was obliged to take 
his sewing out into the pasture; and there, after a 
month of laborious work, the new coat was com- 
pleted. Its buttons came from an old coat which 
had been di ded by his master, and the thre: 
with which it was put together had been spun 
dyed at the house. 

When Dayid showed his mistress the new coat, 
she was loud in praise of it, and de red that not 
even the tailor could have done it better. One 
thing, however, it needed, and that was a careful 
pressing, which he was allowed to give it at the 
house. 

The hardest task of all remained, for he was 
obliged to remake his old coat, and as the seams 
were frayed and delicate, he had to exercise great 
care in joining them a, Another month, and 
this task also was done. Then was David the 
proud possessor of two coats. 
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HARD TO GET. 


Doctors are sometimes more considerate of their 
patients’ needs than they are of their circum- 
stances. It is easier to prescribe a journey to 
Europe or Bermuda than it is to fill the prescrip- 
tion. 

A gentleman 
much embarrassed, and who was overworked and 
overworried, went to a celebrated specialist, 
broken down with nervous exhaustion. : 

“Now,” said the doctor here is only one thing 
that you must have; that is, absence of worry, ab- 




















sence of care, and freedom from all preoccupa- 
tions.”” 

“Much obliged for your prescription,” said the | 
gentleman, “but you've left out one important 
thing in it.” 

“What is that?” 





“You haven't put in the apothecary’s street and 
number! 


———+or- 


OUTSIDE INSIDE. 


The ingenuity of people who think they are ill 
when they are not, quite triumphs over any exter- 
nal evidence of health 


AND 








an went to a physi- 
ned of being very 


erman work 


A very stout G 
nd comy 


cian in the We 
unwell. i 
“But,” said the doctor, “if you are sick, it has 
not prevented you from getting pretty comfortably 
fat.” 
“Oh, dot fat!” said the German. 
on de outside, but on de eenside, ach! 












“Yes, Iam fat 
Iam so 
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Nowed to amuse himself 

leaves of the big illustr 
~ The picture of the skeleton imp 
him particularly, and at the breakfast-table the 
next morning, he surprised his father by asking 
suddenly, “Papa, can that bony fellow in the dic 
tionary Wiggle his fingers?” 












whose affairs had become very | 
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BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 

D. S. WILTBERCER, Prop. 

233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. _ 
DR. HOXSIE’S CERTAIN CROUP CURE 
is the mother’s safeguard against violent attacks of 
Croup, Pneumonia, and Diphtheretic Sore Throat. It al- 
lays {rritation, soothes the vocal chords, and causes all 
inflammation’ to the mucous membranes to subside. 


Contains no opium, causes no nausea. 
ddress, Hoxsie, Buffalo, N. Y., 50 cents. 
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Have you seen our little pam- 
phlet, “Shakespeare on Shade 
Rollers,” full of illustrations and 
quotations? Send for a copy. 
Nevius & Haviland, Wall Paper 
and Shade Roll Manufacturers, 
Sole American Agents for Ana- 
glypta, 406 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Re-edited and Reset from Cover to Cover. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for every Family and School. 

Revision has been in progress for over 10 years. 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 
Caution!—Cheap books called “ Webster's Big 
Dictionary,” “ Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,” etc.,are being advertised. The body of these 
from A to Z is printed from plates made by pho- | 
tographing the antiquated 1847 edition. The au- 
thentic “Unabridged” (still copyrighted) and 
the new “ International” both bear the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. 
Springfield, Mas: 


YOU need this to keep YOUR 










RAZOR SHARP. 
| 
In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to | 
last years. Good for any strop. Every “shaver” 


knows the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made 
them famous. For sale by dealers, or directfrom factory. 


Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 





Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
Je R. TORREY & CO., Worces' rs Mass. 
“FLORENCE” 
BY MAIL. 
PUREST ALL 





STIFFEST i - 
BLACKEST | Bristles 


SOLID BACK. tient ana 


very strong. Will not split or absorb 





By 






moisture like a wooden brush. 
mail, Superior to Brushes generally 
peek sold for 


Face of Brush 5% x3 inches. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send for Catalogue of Brushes rang- 
ing from 25¢, to $1.50, adapted to 
needs of all the family, 
FLORENCE, MFG 


120 Pine jorence, Ma 











The article here offered is indispensable to every 
school boy, accountant, book-keeper, editor and cor- 
respondent. With many writers it is their sole com- 
panion Goring (working hours. It is light, elastic, 
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with fine points, and made from specially prepared 
steel. Being in constant use, it is imperetive that 
it should be the best attainable. Show this to your 
stationer and ask him forasupply. Besureto ask for 


_ESTERBROOK’S. 
BUY THE WRINGER save: 


SAVES 
> THE M 


T LABOR 
OUR PURCHASE GEAR 


aie labor of other wringers 
and costs but little more. Crank isnot 
attached to either roll. 
Does not GREASE 
the CLOTHES. 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 
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COMPANION. 


CROSBY'S 
Vitalized Phosphites. 


Restores _ lost 
_ vigor, sustains 
mental and phys- 
ical powers, pre- 
vents Nervous 
Invaluable in Con- 





Prostration. 
valescence, in Bronchitis, and as 
a Preventive of Consumption. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 


For sale by druggists. Sent by 
mail ($1) from 56 West 25th St., 
uine without 
label. pee" 


New York. 
‘The Bradley 


cm PGC, 
Two Wheeler 





During all the time we have manufactured 
the Bradley Two Wheelers, they have been 
sold subject to the guarantee that they were | 
positively free from the disagreeable horse | 
motion so noticeable in other makes. We 
are acknowledged as leaders in this line 
of carriage construction, and produce the 
most substantial, the most stylish and the 
smoothest riding two wheeled vehicles in 
the market. We make both horse and pony | 
Sizes, painted or natural wood finish. 


" Comparatively few carriage dealers carry in | 





stock an assortment of fine Two Wheelers, and as 
& consequence we each year sell a large number 
direct to the users. We have never received com- 
plaint that our shipments were not fully equal to 
our representations. Complete catalogue and 
price list, covering our large line of two and four 
wheeled ‘vehicles, mailed free to any address, 


BRADLEY & C0 SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
14 Warren St. New Yo 

PLL I \ 196498 Sudbury St.Boston. 
ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 











| LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 


to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


___ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. | 
A DELSARTE EXERCISE | 


INA 
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ist, 












Send for Price List. 


Delsarte Corset Co. 
142 W. 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 
DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


‘No one using a Chart or 8 
can compete with The McD 
Garment Drafting Machine in Cut- 
ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect 
Fitting Garments, Easy to Learn, 
1 Form, Fol 
Fashion, An Invention 
las Useful as the Sowing Machine. 
home | 









SMENTHE MeDOWELL CO. 

G West 14th St., New York City, 

We know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliable 

and that their machine is a really wonderful inven. 

tion.—Ladies’ World. 

The favorite Fashion Jo 

“Album des Modes” 

the 





ournals are “Ia Mode de 
and “La Mode.” Reason- 
les one month in advance of other 


Paris, 
They ¢ 
books, have only reliable fashions, and each month 
in practical lessons on dressmaking, found onl: 
journals. Ask your newsdealer, or send 95 cts. 

for copy explaining lates! p garment: 


er ENCING 


STEEL 
WIRE Woven Wire. 





SED. Sold by dealers. FRE 
N'S POULTRY NETTIN 


xtra Meay 


No sagging! No bi 
The McMullen Woven Fence Go. Chios 
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SE & SONS PIANOS, 


Th combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM. 
PROVEMENTS which they contain, are the PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate as 
that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quallt y of 
tone. 2 want in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE. 


PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. They are sold on the most accommodat- 


ing terms and delivered in your house FREE OF EX 
PENSE, with satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments 
taken fn exchange. Catalogues and full information 


mailed free. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





ONE ENJOYS M2 the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs Is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, bead 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to “the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure It 














promptly for any one who wishes to try it, Do not ac. 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in '90 

20,000 will be sold in 91 


THESE FIGURES TELL THE 
STORY of the EVER-GROW- 
ING, EVER-GOING, 
EVERLASTING 


Steel AERMOTOR 


Where one goes 
others follow, and 


“WE TAKE THE COUNTRY” 


‘This any lented success is due 
Ant. To the fact that before commencing the 
manufacture, ex! 


tive sclentifto investiga- 
tion and experiments were made by nskilled 
mechanical engineer, in which over 5,000 dy- 
fnamometric tests were mado on 61 different 
forms of wheels, propelled by artificial and 
therefore uniform wind, by which were set 
tied deGnitelr many questions relating to 
the proper speed of wheel, the best form. 
FA) angle, curvature and amountof «ail sut face 
the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions 
1 wooden arma, 

3 in the 
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abstruse, though not less important ques- 
tions. ' These investigations proved that 
the power of the best wind wheels could 
be doubled, and the AERMOTOR 
daily demonstrates it has been done. 
@d.To the liberal policy of the Aermotor 
Company, that guarantees its goods sat- 
{sfactor7 or pays freight both ways, and 
8d. To the enormous output of its factory 
which has made possible a reduction of 
prices so that {t furnishes the best arti- 
ele at less than the poorest {8 sold for. 
OD if you want a frm Fized Tower made 
of Strong, Stif’ Steol, and a Wheel 
that will cost you Leas than wood, and. 
last /0 times as lono—1F YOU WANT 
THE TOWER YOU DON'T HAVE TO 
CLIMB (The Tilting Tower) and THE 
WHEEL that RUN! 





heel that equals any 
CREAT REDUC’ 








and freight, we erect on a 40 


Ors 





when all others 
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STAND STILt,or if you want a whee 





that will churn, grind, 
pump water, turn grindstone & 
wood, (.e. A GEARED AERMOTOR 
THAT WILL DO THE WORK OF 
FOUR HORSES AT THE COST OF 
ONE ($100) write for coplously {llus- 
trated printed matter, showing ev- 
ery conceivable phase of Windmill 

construction and work, to the 
AERMOTOR.CO, Rock- 
‘well & Fillmore Sts., Chicago, 
TIL, U. 8. A., or Brangh, 12 






























m of sty 
Goods sent to any part of the U.S. A very large 
line of samples sent for 8 cts, postage. “Papers 
without gold, de. to 6e. Gold Papers, Sc. to 15¢. 
Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10 cts. to 20 ets. 
all widths to match, in proportion. 
Providences Wall Paper House, 


ee 
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1 ¢ beds to be rolled “More Bicycle-Ri __ MUSIC. 
‘sBrory morula ert oe fe to| Aresult largely owing to the New Safety Wheel of Classic — Choice Popular. 
up and stored away in the closet. Breakfast is rel arely mig 1 the Ser ng nw ssic — Choice — Popu 
up and stored wey el and marketing done, Of) the Lovell Arms Co, Roster Meaumber of devotees| Song ead eas i Se Baa 
sewing there is always a goo deal to be dans, fot son Just opefore. “This is largely owing to the popular. | Piano Classics, Vol. 1. Piano. Classes, Vol, 2 
many Japanese dresses must be taken ad ced, | ty of the new low-priced safety wheel designed SO Oe Classical Pianist. Young People’s Piano Classics, 
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repare. ‘ ; 
See a olla ats aceite a iteclf a study. | perusing, and can be had for the asking.” [Adv | Solos, Low Voices. Choice and Popular Alto 
The construction of various soups, which form the —+— Songs. Choice Vocal Duets. Popular Song 


; : Tne Porous Plaaters. | Collection, Popular Dance Collection. Popular 
. lustrated weekly | staple in the Japanese bill of fare, the preparation Alleock’s are the only genul 0 P i eet 
The, Youth's Compnnton itso iition ae TSE | eevee a kind of rice dough whieh is prepared | They act quicwly cnc only genuine Feacan be worn | Piano Collection. Young Players’ Popular Col- 
Se a er at the Ne pared | or meoks without causing pain or inconvenience. | ection, Popular Coll.— Violin and Piano. 
mwelve or ‘sixteen pages are often iven its sub- | at the New Year, or to send to friends on various whey are ‘invaluable 1n cases of Weak Back, Kidney . pe hee Violin and £3 
‘scribers ina single weekly issue of the Parr ‘All | festival occasions,—these and many other branches | They ore Mnary Dificulties, Strains, Peaatnationn, each, 


brtltiel pacts over HM Tite bers trom te of the culinary art must be mastered before the | Cia, Coughs, and all Local pains. [4a Ouiver Ditson Company, Boston. 
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E: Money Or = ps 
Bank Check, or pratt can RE FROCURED, yOret:| In the “History of Henniker,” New Hampshire, 
WHEN HEITHEE OF Ter Lettcr, All postmasters ave | ip 1g related that Mr. Moses Tuse set off with a pang are saan 
Fequired to register letters whenever reauos friend ona bear hunt one autumn morning to be ee Se ie 
Sliver should never be sent through the mail. It is | gone for the day. A little before sundown Mrs. sncaieent nzED ‘ 
mee ‘wear, a hole, through, the ee send Fruse began her preparations for supper against} 4 peeves JACKSON, M. 0., 
tnd be lost, or else t steht om thelr own re- | the time of the hunters) return, | }0 those early es OFFICE OF THE RECORDER. 
sponalbility. days few houses had cellars underneath; but & 
Postal Notes are not asafe means Gt nay-Order Post | potato hole was dug pest the dwelling and cov- 








‘TREASUREA, 
RICHARD J, DUNGLISON, M. D., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


SALEM, MASS., MARCH 23, 1891. 





Oftice, and, arene st islen tho Toney eannee BOT: Bred over during the winter with sods or thatch. 
Spystacsd us Postal Notes Bat des a her oma | tle “i Be ren renaniet vere oon erne 
: : a pan 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after, the Fo peaethergo out to. the pan to ie and get some | W> THORNTON PARKER, M. 0., 
Seige of ioney by us before the date CPOE Hime | vegetables, The Chlt, eT ecoiee in the Tea in, sauem, mass. 
: ing that she had heard a nolse in the leav: : ¥ 
psa neti pe Swann [aa wag ata, aie etter ete, eet e| When at Stuttgart, Germany, during the winter 1881-82, I was 
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Giutcarsiibgea’ Sitarreargen ost bo pela thor ght soon reramed, wi the same story. | suffering from a severe attack of Bronchitis, which seemed to 
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; meter aae ea yhRSie He’ | bre Em pte nea tHFEALEN Pheumonia. | 1 Ch A the Hotel Marquardt, Commander 
f untoss your : . : \ T 
Ane Nee a ane of tho PostoMmee fo which | the noise which had alarmed tte culid. Upon go: | Beardslee, of the United States Navy. In speaking of my sickness, 
yourrbaper is sent, “Your name Post Omce found on | ing nearer ehe espied a bear digging in the leaves a Fe oREee aNBIEOE b 
Fae ae ee oa ae for scans. rea ne| he remarked: “Doctor, you can cure tha chest trouble of yours by 
Letters should be addressed a1 .d drafts made payable ole: Immediately gave atin tain ing, ue. ae ve ¥ A 7 te Pr ASTER a “That ae be ine os T 
4 ae itera [e. . 
THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION, rah anoeald afterwards, and came up with Bruin using an ALLCocKs FOROUS apt y ‘ue, 
{Temple Place, Boston, Mass, | Just as he bad begun, the Acres or OOF Sriny, pow: answered, “but where can I get the plaster? Anywhere in the 
erful muscle, She at often taken ner en the| civilized world, and surely here in Stuttgart. Whenever I havea 
cl in} iy 'y . 
bia arcane emoreeney fe deat the beara heavy blew with cold, I always use one and find relief.” I sent to the drug-store 
iu nO) . . . . 
CONTAGIOUSNESS OF DISEASES. ground.” She qulckly alapatened him, dragged him | for the plaster, and it did all that my friend had promised. Ever 
Among the practical questions connected with the “When. Mr. Huse and ie cor eae ee ney since then I have used it whenever suffering from a cold, and I 


aubject af contagious dlsenses Is one which relates | Were'much astonished, and asked wiiere she ob. . ‘ 2 : 
to the length of the period of special exposure. ire he ment, She We Wihems and added, in her have many tumes prescr: ibed it for patients. 
tne sten Medical and Surgical Journal says | quaint dialect: “When he falled from tnd ore il The Attcock’s Prasrer is the best to be had, and has saved 


lammed on, ‘and T killed him, I did, I did! " 
that the contagiousness of measles, mumps and f used promptly, will 


Th ic W iad beaten the’ hunters, i 
that the connate veeara with tho patients re | whe cesrtn for veure had been fruits aud who | NADY from severe illness, and undoubtedly, 














covery; that tere is probably ne cianger of Me had returned without game of any sort. save many valuable lives. Whenever one has a severe cold they 
ying the disease to others for about a weel a : 

sfter ne himeel? was exposed to it—that Is to eay, should put on an ALLcocK’s PLasTER as soon aS possible. Itshould 
dace CO oer ent caiend bas STRONG: WRITER: be placed across the chest, the upper margin just below the neck; 
the contagiousness of measles does not extend be-| Uncle Stephen, an old negro, had come to cut the . Dat ¢ 

yond a fortnight. grace in the front. yard, and as Colonel Winter | SOME hot beef tea, or milk, will aid in the treatment. 


oa a forelegs afiran thatthe contaglousness | Savted oat wo hs onice ne stopped to greetthe olt| This is not a patent remedy in the objectionable sense of that 
of whooping-cough ceases after alx weeks, how-| man. “Well, Stephen,” sald the Colonel, “I hear 


ever long the coughing ify contiancs cothersthink | snat you Intend to give your son 8H cilucation.” | term, but a standard preparation of value. The government su] 
te prudent to jslate the patient until the PAPOX-| pars what T does, aah. 1 knows what wis ter| Plies for the U. S. Army and Indian Hospital stores contain 
yams ATO OVEK. struggle erlong widout larnin’, an’ I is "termined » 2 + . h 1 h 

Tn evariet fever and diphtheria the pertod of tn-| dat Rly aon sha'n't trabble barifoot ober de same ‘Autcock’s Piasters, and the medical profession throughout the 
cubation is brief, a few days only; and during this | hard rone dat I did.” ae aa see 
cua tethere leo contagion.. Ibis very important | ¢qy' Doble Zeeolutions Stephen. t with all fathers world are well aware of their reliability and excellence. 
pernow that in searlet fever the period of greatest | ‘kz fast ez er hose ken trot, sah. why, net]! I shall always recommend it, not only to break up colds, but as 
danger is after the disappearance of the fever, the | week he wrote a letter to ‘his aunt dat libs mo’ dan : : . . . k I : 
i saree et dequamation or peeling. From fino. | Henty,nillo from yore, an’ atter a while he gwine useful in allaying pains in the chest and in the back. It is a prep- 
rance of this fact many IIves have been lost. | P : i aration worthy of general confidence. ; 
sons have gone Into suciety before the peeling w Why doe < 
completed, and almost of course have communt-| , “Ob. he kaint waite so fu sit He ken write 
eoene ene ilisense. Phe fact ta that every particle | SWENEY NIE Tete our ot stronger. wid his pe 
of the scales contains thousands of microbes. But he’s gwine ter git dar, I tell you. Won't be 

‘A Indy who was recovering from gcarlet fever | more’n er year fo' dat boy ken set down at one 
wcote f lotter tw a distant friend, As she wrote | end ob de gumbronment tin write or letter ear 
she blew from the paper the “dust” which pecled bende udder send:!—Hwhonge. 
from her hand. The letter conveyed the disease to — 
tbe filer and her little daughter, and the dau; TIME WASTED. | 

ed. 

‘k servant nursed a scarlet fever patient, and on A young woman who had taken up the study of 
leaving the place put her clothing Into a trunk. A | sreek ed cheerfully, at the close of the see 
year afterward she unpacked the trunk, and s lit | ond day ull dim 
tle girl who stood by took the discase. cult. But not all begin 

In diphtheria the virus resides in the false mem-| A farme: on up in tl 
brane, and for that renson is less likely to be car ¢ to shine aga member of tho tot 
ried to a distance; but the particles long retain week: 
thelr power of infection. The contagiousncss of | 
consumption lies in the patient’s expect 
and discharges. If these are carefully received in 
‘a disinfecting fluid, there ls almost no danger to 
attendants and friends. 

ste ee 
: HAD READ ABOUT IT. | 
1 JAPANESE GIRLS. | vicnaverialiot nek 
i Ina book entitled “Japanese Girls and Women’ | even more interestl 
r an interesting account of the duties of a daughter | ington Post prints thi 
' in the family Is given. ‘The trombone-player \ 

“If she ia the eldest daughter, to the servants she | to his instrument with a good de 
ts‘ Jo Sama,’ literally, young lady; to her own | Youn woman was heard to ask, 
trothereanistetere, “Anosan,elderetster. Should (eae eae ee ar,” answerer! the mother, | 
she be one of the younger ones, her given name, levelled her glass upon the musician in 7, TEE SALLATOR JOR ISTALIDE AXD TOE AGED. >! 
preceded by the honorific 0, and followed | n, “unless he is winding his hor You ‘ nes COTE TDs A AEE 
Meaning Miss, is the name by which she will be 7°" read of players doing that, you know.” DISTASES OF THE eTOMAcH AND INTESTINES, 
called. 


“Ag she passes from babyhood to girlhood 

















’t he write to her now?”” 
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At the end of 





rint what it’s cracked up to be 
“Dm sorry [ learnt it.’"—Brooklyn Life. | 











at concerts is sometimes 


Zryis ORIOINAL AND WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC PREPARATION 18% EUBSTANCE OF 
SP UNRIVALED TUNITY AND MEDICINAL WORTH DERIVEO BY ANEW PROCES 24] 
“PROM VERY EUPERIOR GROWTHS OF WHEAT —~ NOTMING MORy Re 
Aj\e¢ A, SOLID EXTRACT ot WEE 
VENTION OP AN EMINENT FRENCH CHEMIST. Saft 
















































and 
from girlhood to womanhood, she is the object of | HOW CAN THAT BE? 


romp dove and care and solieitude; but she docs | Over the mantle.piece of an old inn, in Lincoln Ce readers scarcely need an introduction to the best food known for 


not grow up irresponsible, or untrained to meet | Shire Bnstand, may be found this droll quiz children and invalids, and for that matter for healthy people also, who 
the duties which womanhood will surely bri i 



























A man without eyes saw: plums ona tree, esire ina fi 2 2 riti i a leg ssible td ioestiv 
ae see eea veda take a certita responsildlioytn eel Al nines ums on a tree, geste in aoe the me of nutrition with the least possible tax on the digestive 
Hodshold, wiust see thabteate male for He uUsiENe |< ray how can that bo? organs. e refer to the well-known IMPERIAL GRANUM, which has 
pod’ fa all’ but famuliee of the highest rank, must| THe answer Just below the riddle fs this through a long experience of years justly earned its title of IMPERIAL, and we 
serve it. She must know the proper etiquette of | The man hadwtieyes, ut he baal jus can truthfully assert that no preparation is so nicely and carefully prepared, or 


the table, how to serve carefully and neatl i} Bette eee - : 7 ! : 
“She aleo feels a certain cave about the Uelgzide so liberally certified to asa food of unrivaled delicacy and superior nutritive 


of the younger members of the family, ex)ccially oe - and medicinal worth. The food of all others to be depended on for infants, 


in the absence of the parents. In all but the very = from birth ; for nursing mothers an ildren : savali alescents; 
BE eee er re ca lieccaties tenia ake | BOLD Boy. 5 ig ers and children; for invalids and convalescents 


He neither took 





and as an article of diet for the aged and for sufferers from impaired di gestion. 

daughters of the house do large part of the sim-| ‘The principle that “diseretion is the better 7 pi Be 5 ‘ pane ; 

ple housework. Sealine ie a jasuinds connrelendéa adits eatig Through its use thousands of lives have been saved ; thousands of healthy 

iets a house vith no furniture, no carpets, no | A gentleman heard a young visitor In his house calles bespeak it value. It is praised alike by the public, by physicians, and 
, picture-frames or glasses to he cared for, | ask his own son, aged six: e i ity i 

aula, plesarefrmnicd 5 pastes ts eared Zon) Oa IA OR on, aged six e press. It has stood the test of time, and has become a necessity in the 





Se a eae ane eae RAL oe awatking potice.| household. Furthermore, we can cordially recommend it from our own 
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er weak ta be date bow onten ie éonekleeably als unter policeman, ef course,” sald the boy. xnowledge of its good qualities, for we have used it with the most gratifying 
minished, but still there remains enough to take a} tticy aeked the other, results,—. i 
good deal of time. ‘Cause {f the robbers came, I could get away The Home Magasins, Washingon, D. Cx) June, 1890, SOLD BY DRUCGISTS. 


quicker!” Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
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Vol. 64. No, 24. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


For the Companion. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 


In Eight Chapters. — Chapter VI. 


Jack at West Point. 


The summer encampment was formed soon 
after Jack reported at West Point, and then came 
his cadet life in earnest. Of the miseries of his 
days asa “plebe'’—that is, a fourth-class man— 
he often Isughed in after years, but at the time it 
was such real and acute wretchedness that he 
kept a full knowledge of it from his mother. 
Among other such exercises, he walked for weary 
hours with the palms of his hands turned out- 
ward, like a seal’s flippers, a process 
that straightens and strengthens the 
forearm. 

The ‘setting up of the plebes” by 
the upper classmen, whose duty it 
was to drill them, was tiresome in 
the extreme to the plebes. How- 
ever, Jack did not falter for a mo- 
ment in his resolution to work hard 
and finish his course creditably. 

The first change for the better 
came when the camp was broken,— 
for during the summer the boys 
lived in tents,—and the regular 
recitations were in order. 

Then the drills in the riding-hall 

began. Jack’s eyes sparkled the 
first morning he marched with his 
section into the great riding-hall, 
Jaid with tanbark for the cavalry 
drill. The horses, led out by troop- 
ers, were all splendid specimens of 
cavalry chargers — clean -limbed, 
well-groomed, their eyes and ears 
alert. 

The first class, having the choice 
of horses, naturally took the most 
spirited; but Jack, by great good 
nck as he fancied, found himself 
astride of a sorrel that looked as if 
he meant mischief. The officer in 
charge rode up to Jack, eyed the 
sorrel, and then said: 

“That's a vicious brute. I thought 
he had been got rid of. I think, 
it you are not much accustomed to 
riding, I had better have your horse =. 
changed.” 

“Thank you, sir, but I learned 
to ride down in Virginia, where 1 
lve,” answered Jack, quietly. 

It took all of Jack's horsemanship, neverthe- 
less, to stick to the sorrel. When the brate found 
that a few very lively jerks and charges did not 
unseat his rider, he appeared to become frantic 
with rage. He charged up and down the tan- 
bark, biting, lunging and trying to rear. 

Fortunately be had on a severe curb. Jack 
kept the horse's head down, at which the sorrel 
kicked furiously; but Jack sat like a centaur. 
He had not been used to breaking in colts for 
nothing. 

At the end of ten minutes the sorrel had been 
conquered. His flanks were dripping, his neck 
covered with blood and foam from his mouth. 
When Jack dismounted, and a trooper led the 
sorrel off, the officer in charge of the drill rode 
up to him, and said, “You ought to be in the 
cavalry, Mr. Randolph.” 

Jack blushed with pleasure. His proficiency 
in riding gave him a sort of prestige—for there 
is nothing the cadets love so well as those of their 
number who excel in manly exercises. i 

At fencing, wrestling and boxing Jack did 
wonderfully well in a short time; but his stand- 
ing in his classes was not so satisfactory. His 
desultory education was against him, and the 
great fund of miscellaneous information he had 
got out of the old-fashioned library at Marrow- 
bone did not help him much with hie sections 
and logarithms. 

His rank in his class was below the middle, 
and that was a keen mortification to him. 

When his grandfather learned that Jack was 
not bigh up in his class, but, in fact, very low 
down, he was very angry, and wrote Jack an 
indignant and reproving letter. 

Mrs. Randolph, more reasonable, wrote encour- 
agingly, reminding her son that his education 
heretofore had been in the line of general infor- 












BOSTON, THU 





| mation—without which a man might do great 
things but could nover be an interesting or agree- 
able companion—and assuring him that there 
was ample time yet for him to retrieve himself. 
The only thing to do, Jack perceived, was to 
work harder than ever, and although he felt con- 
vinced he would never be graduated high enough 
to go into the engineer corps, or ordnance corps, 


or perhaps the artillery, he consoled himself with | 


the reflection that he preferred the cavalry. He 
also soothed his wounded vanity by thinking of 
the great soldiers, such as General Grant and 
Stonewall Jackson, who were graduated low at 
West Point, and yet immortalized themselves 
‘among the masters of the art of war. 

Though Jack made many friends, he made 
none like his little, lean, shabby Tony. The 
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“‘Bloss de Lord!" she cried, fervently. “Here 
my chile done come back to me, a man, sho’ 
*nough. An’ who teck keer o' you, honey, while 
you was away 2” 
took care of myself,”’ answered Jack, emiling. 
“I even made up my own bed, and T can sweep 
}and dust a room about as well as you can, old 
lady.” 

“Hi!” cried Mam Betsy, highly indignant. 
[You doan’ mean dem sojer folks at Wes’ P'int 
| made one ob de quality, like de Randolphe, make 
| de baid an’ sweep de room 2" 
| “They did, indeed, every blessed one of us." 

Mam Betsy's astonishment was 60 great that 
she was speechless. 

Uncle Josh showed a great deal of dignified 
delight at seeing Jack at home again. 

















“That's a vicious brute.” 


cadets were jolly good fellows, but, fond of his 
classmates as he was, they never entered into his 
heart as the little fisher-boy had done. 

The presence of Edgar Mount did much to 
keep Tony in mind. To add to Jack's chagrin, 
Edgar was as far advanced in his classes as Jack 
was behind, and Jack's proficiency in physical 
exercises did not make up in his own mind for 
Edgar’s superior marks. Sometimes as Jack 
watched Edgar's inscrutable face, he felt a de- 
cided resentment toward him; and often, as he 
lay at night in bie tent during the summer en- 
campment, he lived over that scene where Tony 
cut the rope at sea, and so nobly sacrificed him- 
self. 

When two summers and two winters had 
passed, and the day came on which Jack was 
steaming down the Hudson on his way to Vir- 
ginia, wearing citizens’ clothes for tho first time 
in two years, it seemed scarcely more than six 
months since he had left home; and when, in the 
cool of the June evening, Uncle Josh, who had 
been sent to the wharf for him in the rickety old 
carriage, drove up to the door of the old house at 
Marrowbone, and there, standing on the steps, he 
saw his mother, with a pale, glorified face, and 
his grandfather, looking exactly as he had done 
two years before, Jack could scarcely persuade 
himself that he had been away at all. 

Oh, the joy of that meeting! When Jack had 
been a boy of sixteen or seventeen, he bad been 
anxious to be thought a man; but now that he 
was a young man of twenty, and for two long 
years had been tveated ag a man, he liked to go 
back to his boyhood, and be treated as if he were 
a boy again. 

All the old servants were waiting to greet him, 
and Mam Betsy clasped him in her arms almost 





before his mother did. 


gel 


“Did all dem orficers np dyar ax arter me an’ 
ole marse 2” he inquired, anxiously. 

“Some of them did,” responded Jack, evasively. 

“Law, I "speck dey talkin’ ‘bout we all now!" 
chuckled Uncle Josh, highly delighted. “When 
me an’ ole marse was stationed dyar, we sut’n'y 
was de haid of ev'ything. Ef any of de ginerals 
come, de superintendent he say, ‘We mus’ have 
Cun'l Randolph an’ Josh; we cayn't make no 
show at all 'thouten dem two. Dat Josh, he done 
| see mo’ wars an’ fightin’ an’ battles an’ sich dan 
Gineral Winfield Scott hisse’f.’ Dat's what dey 
say in dem ole times, Marse Jack.” 

How sweet and homelike was the old place, 
and the old people and the old life to Jack! He 
felt a desire to hold on to his gay and careless 
boyhood as long as he could. 

In the happy excitement of that first evening 
there was but little serious conversation, and that 
night, when, for the first time in two years, Jack 
lay down in his own bed in the familiar room, 
and his mother came and sat by him, he fell off 
into a happy sleep, with her hand in his. 

Next morning the Colonel, sitting on the broad 
porch, questioned him to find out wherein Jack 
had improved, in his character as well as his 
education. One of the first things he asked Jack 
was, “And what have you to say of Edgar 
Mount?" 

“Nothing, sir, except that he is about twenty 
numbers abead of me," answered Jack, with a 
slight flush. 

“And why is that, sir?" growled his grand- 
father, bringing his heetling brows together. 

“Because he had better opportunities, and 
possibly has more brains for mathematics than 
I,” answered Jack, doggedly. 

“I deny that he has more brains. 
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“I think not, grandfather. But you know I 
haven't much to do with Edgar Mount. I have 
not forgotten Tony Scaife. I never can, nor can 
T ever believe in Edgar Mount.” 

The old Colonel looked keenly at Jack. “Do 
you still remember Tony Scaife?" 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jack, ‘and I shall always 
nor can I ever forget Edgar 
Mount's bebavior to him. When Tony threw off 
the rope, it was the very thing I should expect 
of such a brave fellow; but sometimes I have 
thought perhaps he was not lost."* 

“You are very sanguine,” remarked his grand- 
father, dryly. 

The two months’ furlough went by like a 
dream. Jack epent much of it drifting about the 
river in the Undine. Having the prudence and 

common sense of a man, the first 
thing he did was to put a reef in 
the sail; and instead of glorying in 
being upset, he did not get into the 
water once, while he was at home. 

He went down to Lone Point 
often. The little cottage looked 
just as it used to—even the quiet 
little widow had not changed. She 
and Jack had long talks, and Jack 
found she still clung to the hope 
that some day Tony would return. 

The Colonel's interest in Jack’ 
‘West Point life was pathetic. Every- 
thing Jack told he would supple- 
ment by, “It was not so in my day,” 
or, “We did things much better 
when I was a first-class man.”” 

Almost before Jack knew it, the 
day for parting came. But this 
farewell was unlike that other one. 
Jack felt that he had found his place 
in life. His work was exactly what 
he wanted—an excellent thing for 
any young man. The life he re- 
turned to suited him, and this idle, 
happy Virginia life which he bad 
once lived 60 carelessly and mer- 
rily, appeared to him in ite true 
light—as holiday time, a breath- 
ing spell. 

The pain of parting was deep, 
and the emotion the Colonel tried 
gallantly to conceal was touching. 
He gave Jack his great, ponderous 
watch and seals, They were quite 
unfashionable, but Jack did not 
consider that when he thanked his 
grandfather earnestly, and prom- 
ised that be would always wear 
them. 

His mother parted from him with the beautiful 
fortitude that had often aroused his boyish soul 
to enthusiasm. 

“Mother,” said Jack, when he held her in his 
arms for that last good-by, and looking into her 
brave and tearless eyes, yet knew the straggle 
that went on in her tender heart, “I believe you 
aro braver than any soldier in the world 

His mother kissed him for answer, and said 
with a emile, ‘‘A soldier's widow and a soldier's 
mother should be brave." 

Jack’s heart lingered in Virginia and in the 
old country-house all the way to West Point, 
until he went on board the steamer that was to 
take him up the river, and found all of his class 
on board. Then, for the first time, he began to 
feel the charm of his West Point life agai As 
they landed in the brilliant September morning, 
they formed a line as they mounted the cliff, and 
according to the time-honored custom, at the 
word an opposing line of first-class men rushed 
forward, and they embraced, kissed, hugged and 
pounded one another and rolled over, in the joy 
of meeting. 

Jack was delighted to be once more at West 
Point. Edgar Mount, of course, came up with 
them. A few half-hearted whacks were all he got 
to show the good feeling of the first class toward 
him; and in a minute or two he was walking off, 
as quiet as ever, without the slightest indication 
that he had been engaged in a scrimmage whose 
roughness is in proportion to its friendship. 

Jack, though, as one of the most popular men 
in bis class, was swung between four stalwart 
first-class men, who dashed him about as if he 
were a bag of meal, while a fifth chum pounded 
him vigorously with his own handbag. 

When the mélée was over, Jack looked like a 
ragamufiin; his citizen's clothes were tattered and 
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dirty, bis hat smashed, and he himself nearly 
vornout from the affectionate pounding he had 
received. 

But in half an hour Jack had washed away 
the evidences of good-will bestowed upon him by 
the first class, and neat and trim in his spotless 
uniform, was once more the immaculate cadet. 

‘The first two years had 
been long, but the last two 
were short. Edgar Mount 
maintained his lead, but 
Jack steadily advanced un- 
til he passed the middle of 
the class. Edgar had taken 
a higher stand in the be- 
ginning, but Jack had gain- 
ed twice as many numbers; 
and then he was a cadet 
officer—a distinction which 
is won, not by class stand- 
ing, but by soldierly and 
officer-like qualities, and 
which is highly prized. 

Jack, the most good- 
natured fellow in the world 
when off duty, was strict 
disciplinarian when he was 
on duty, and it was freely 
predicted that he would be 
captain of his company be- 
fore graduation. Although 
pride and vanjty, too, had 
much to,go with Jack's desire to excel, a8 s00n HS 
he had proved himself capable of advancement 
in bis classes, and his practical fitness as an officer 
had been proved by his splendid record as a cadet 
officer, he was no longer made unhappy by the 
feeling that others were ahead of him. 

In his second year, he’ had become an officer of 
the cadet battalion; and in his fourth year, he 
was captain of his company. 

‘At last, the day of graduation came. 

Jack had begged his mother in his letters to 
come and see him graduated; and he had also 
yentured to hint to the Colonel that he, too, should 
come back to West Point for that one occasion. 

Mrs. Randolph was eager to come, and wrote 
Jack that nothing conld keep her from being 
present with him on that proud and happy day. 
But the Colonel said not a word about his coming, 
and Mrs. Randolph preserved equal silence on 
the subject. 

On the afternoon before graduation, just as the 
parade was forming, a tall, straight, handsome 
old gentleman, and a lady young enough to be 
his daughter, and a venerable negro alighted 
from a carriage. 

Without going to the hotel, they took their 
seats in the line of camp-chairs under the trees 
that face the parade. It was Colonel Randolph 
and Mrs. Randolph; and Uncle Josh was in 
attendance on “‘ole marse.” The group was 80 
unusual and picturesque that it attracted atten- 
tion at once. 

The Colonel seemed in a dream. His eyes 
rested on the beautiful scene—the broad plateau 
with the noble academy buildings, the vast and 
silent parade ground, the Hudson flowing in 
stately majesty, overlooked by the frowning 
masses of the purple mountains; while beyond 
the grand peak of the Storm King the sun of a 
perfect June day was sinking redly. 

“J ‘clar’,"” said Uncle Josh, confidentially, to 
Mrs. Randolph, “I done furgot all ‘bout de war 
an’ Marse Linkam makin’ de black folks free. 
Seem like "twas yistiddy when me an’ ole marse 
was heah—ole marse a orficer an’ me a gent'mun. 
Dem was good ole times!” 

The Colonel was silent. A red flush burned 
in his wrinkled cheek, and he twisted his snowy 
moustache nervously. He seemed to have for 
gotten all about Jack in the flood of recollections 
that overcame him. 

Presently, the sharp blare of the bugle rang 
out; and as if by magic, a line of white-trousered, 
gray-coated cadets formed in front of the great 
stone barrack buildings. Then the markers, 
bearing their guidons, and the color guard 
advanced across the plain. The band, playing an 
inspiring air, followed next, and then came the 
splendid cadet battalion, marching as one man, 
and forming the most beautiful parade in the 
world. 

Mrs. Randolph's eye sought Jack among the 
cadet officers, wearing red silk sashes around 
their trim waists; and there he was, marching at 
the head of the first company, so straight, so 
soldierly, and so like his grandfather! 

But the old Colonel fixed his eyes on the flag. 
There was stirring within him an old affection, 
that had long slept. As the color-bearer folded 
the flag around its staff, and laid it across the 
muskets stuck upright in the ground, Colonel 
Randolph's eyes, with this strange expression in 
them, remained fixed upon it. 

‘Then came the splendid parade. As it pro- 
ceeded, Mrs. Randolph's eyes turned from Jack 
to the Colonel. At last, the battalion standing as 
motionless as marble, the band played the retreat, 
and river and monntain gave back their echoes of 
the noble harmony. 

Suddenly came the quick flash and thundering 
report of the sunset gun; and as the post flag at 
that moment slowly descended the staff, Colonel 
Randolph, with a new and tender reverence in his 
deep eyes, raised his trembling hand and lifted 
his hat to the colors. 

“The first time since 1861,” he said to his 
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daughter-in-law, “but not the last time, please 
God.” 

"AL the very moment of the action, Jack sud- 
denly caught sight of the two most dear to him. 
He saw the old man’s tribute to the flag, and 9 
flush of joy filled his heart. 

‘He had learned to love the flag with his whole 
heart, and the feeling that 
the old love had come back 
to bis grandfather gave him 
a thrill of joy. 

In a moment or two 
more, the parade was dis- 
missed ; the cadets marched 
back to their quarters, and 
the cadet officers left the 
ranks. 

In half a minute Jack, 
with his left arm around 
his mother, was grasping 
the Colonel's hand with bis 
right hand. The old man 
could say nothing but “My 
dear boy! My dear boy !”” 

In a few minutes Edgar 
Mount, slim, handsome, 
elegant as ever, sauntered 
up. Mrs, Randolph greeted 
him politely, as did Colonel 
Randolph. The two young 
men nodded to each other 
with easy courtesy, and ex- 
but it was evident that 
they were as far away as ever from being firm 
friends. Motiy Ex.ioT SEAWELL. 

(To be continued.) 
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A PAIR. 


‘When two at a burden lift, 
‘Each is twice as strong ; 
‘When two can together sing, 
‘Blither is the song. 
Good. Housekeeping. —Lou Valeria Wilson. 
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For the Companion. 


OUR SUMMEB RESORT. 


People who came to see us for the first time often 
told us our home was charming, and we always 
agreed with them in a modest way. 

We lived in a large, old-fashioned house in one 
of the country streets of a thriving little town, and 
as father owned this house, and three acres of 
ground around it, we felt secure from encroach- 
ments. The town might grow up about us, but it 
could not steal our lawn, with its beautiful old 
shade-trees shutting off the road, nor our orchard 
and garden at the back of the house. 

In old times the house had been a plain farm. 
house, but grandfather had built an “L,” with stx 
good-sized rooms and two garrets in it, and father 
had added two large bay-windows and a wide 
veranda, which, on one side, went squarely out 
like a room, the roof being supported on arches of 
white, rough-cast stone. 

Here we eat in eummer, except on very stormy 
days. We had hammocks in the corners, and little 
tables for our work and books, and plenty of 
chairs, and we liked it better than any room in the 
house. It looked into the orchard on one side, and 
across the town to the low hills on the other, for 
our house stood on rising ground. 

Iwas very young when we firet began to go away 
In summer. Kitty had been ill, and the doctor 
said she would grow strong much faster in sea alr. 
‘After that we went away every summer, almost 
always choosing a sea-shore place. 

1 remember one time at Mrs. Frink’s, down at 
the shore, mother came into our room—Kitty’s and 
mine—just before the dinner-bell rang, looking 
sweet and cool in her pretty white wrapper, and 
said: 

“O children, if we were only at home, I needn't 
put on that whaleboney gown to go to dinner!” 

But we never thought of staying at home. 
Mother never would go until the annual roses had 
bloomed; but then we always started, and re- 
mained until the middle or the end of September. 

We tried some new place every year, for Kitty 
and I thought this much better fun than always 
going to one place. Brother Jack did not care 
where we went, If he could have fishing and sail- 
ing, and all mother stipulated for was that it 
should be near enough to the city so that father 
might come to us every evening. 

Kitty and 1 really were allowed to choose, and 
we used to do the prospecting, which mother 
disliked and we enjoyed. 

We came to think {it quite impossible that we 
could get through a summer without our outing, 
and this was partly, I am sure, because almost 
every one we knew did the same. Mother used to 
shake her head and say, “O girls, when I was 
young, and we put our own nice, roomy houses 
into summer rig, and then stayed in them, how 
much more comfortable we were! And how we 
enjoyed the little jaunts out of town of a day or 
two, or perhaps, once in the summer, a week or 
two! I like the old way best.” 

But we would try to persuade her that this was 
only because it was the old wa 

One lovely evening in early June father came 
home looking tired and worried. After tea, when 


we all went out to the side veranda, I took Kit's 
arm 












talk with mother alone. 

I gueased the thing out correctly, for when Kit 
and T sat down in the summer-house—It was a 
perfect bower of roses—I told her that I felt it in 
my bones that comething had happened, and that 
father was worrying because he must tell us that 
we couldn't go away that summer. 

Kit sald she wished J would find a better use for 
my bones than imagining such unpleasant things. 





But, as I said, 1 was right. Father bad lost some 


and walked her off down the garden. 1] 
thought perhaps father would like to have a little | 


money—not enough to do any real harm, be sald, 
if we lived a little more economically for a year. 

Jt was mother who told us, following us down 
the garden, and leaving father in the veranda. 
Jack was with us. 

‘When she had finished her story, mother added, 
«] know you all love father too much to add s 
feather’s weight to his trouble, and now I want 
you to be cheerful givers; to make bim feel that 
se love him, not for what he gives us, but for 
what he is."” 

She went back to him, and we eat and looked at 
each other for a minute. Then Kit and I got up, 
and turned to go back to the veranda; but Jack 
put one of his long arms round each of us, and 
drew us back upon the bench. 

“Now see here,” he said, “you're good little girls. 
Your chief fault, which you will outgrow, is your 
extreme youthfulness. Don't go and hug father, 
and weep on his neck. You mean well, but be 
will not really like it, Listen to wise counsel: 
just behave as If nothing bad happened. Only, if 
you can do It without too much muscular exertion, 
be a Nttle more cheerful than usual. That’s all J 
mean to do.” 

We had been going to make a little scene, but 
we saw how foolish it would have been. We knew 
that Jack was disappointed in not going away. He 
had a quantity of new fishing tackle, and nearly 
all the things to make a canvas canoe. We 
promised to do as he said, if he would let us go. 

We drooped a little after father was gone the 
next morning, and felt almost vexed to see mother 
so cheerful; but after breakfast, when we were 
comfortably settled on the veranda, with a pleas- 
ant breeze blowing and roses everywhere, we felt 
better, and were in quite an agreeable frame of 
mind for the suggestion she was going to make. 

“You know, children,” ahe said, with a twinkle 
of fun iu her eyea, “you were very fond of ‘pre- 
tending,’ not such a great many years ago, and I 
have been thinking of a ‘pretend’ with which we 
might amuse ourselves for the next six weeks. 
We can pretend that we have come here to board!” 

We looked somewhat aghast. 

“You can take to-day for the prospecting day,” 
she went on, “and thia evening I shall ask you to 
describe the place to me. I wish you to do t, if 
you can, exactly aa if you had never seen the 
house before; and then we will decide. After 
that I shall put the old frog-bank on the mantle. 
plece, and whoever makes a complaint or a dis- 
paraging remark about our new boarding-place 
must giv® the frog acent. We will decide after. 
ward what we shall do with the fines.” 

Kitty and I thought this would be fun, and at the 
moment it did not occur to us that mother had any 
idea beyond a little amusement to console us for 
our disappointment; but we eaw deeper before we 
were done. 

“What did you think of the place, Peggy?” said 
mother that evening, just after we had all sat down 
atthe tea-table. For a second J did not know what 
she meant. Then I remembered. 

“Oh,” 1 said, thoroughly enjoying father’s and 
Jack's bewildered faces, “it seemed 80 much what 
we wanted that I just engaged the rooms, subject 
toa veto from the higher powers.” 

“phat was right. Ican truat you. But I should 
like to bear just what it is like.” 

I thought for a minute, and then I began, trying, 
‘as mother had suggested, to see it from the out. 
side. 

“The house stands on a little hill, just outside or 
rather in the outskirts of a small town. There isa 
good deal of ground about {t—an old orchard, and 
anice big vegetable-garden, and au old-fashioned 
flower-garden, with quantities of roses, and a deep 
lawn with great trees cutting it off from the street. 
When you are once inaide the gate, you might be 
miles and miles from anywhere.” 

“A charming rural retreat It must be,” said 
Kitty. “But how about the house? Ie it big or 
little?” 

“It’s a large house, but if we come they will not 
take any other boarders; #o we shall have it quite 
to ourselves—unless we choose to ask people to 
visit us; we can do that, whenever we like.” 

“That is an unusual privilege in a boarding. 
house,” said mother, with cheerful seriousness. 
“But about the town—Is there anything unpleasant 
in it?” 

Thad never thought of this before, and I had to 
consider a minute before I answered. 

“No, I don’t think there 1s; there are some 
narrow streets, of course, but even the small 
houses look neat and comfortable, with little yards 
and gardens. There are two or three lumber-yards 
and sawmills, I believe,—oh! and a box-factory,— 
but no disagreeable manufactures.” 

“1 suppose there Is a river, then?” sald mother. 

“Yes, a beautiful little river; it does not run very 
near the house—I think It must be a mile away— 
but it looks lovely from the veranda.” 

“Any fishing, should you think, Peg?” asked 
Jack, with an amiable grin. I saw he had pene. 
trated the mystery. Father had, too, but he did 
not say anything as yet. 

“Yes, I believe there is, and boating, too; I saw 
a number of little boats, and one or two canoes on 
the river,” I answered. “I should think there 
might be shooting, too; I believe there are marshes 
three or four miles down-stream.”” 

“You spoke of a veranda,” said mother. 
glad there is one. Ia it a good large one?” 

“Unusually large; a nice wide ordinary one, 
part of the way, but on one cide a great aquare 
room with a low wall and arches, and there are 
hammocks and eaay-chairs and little tables. It is 
really charming! Then there is a summer-house, 
perfectly smothered with rosea, and all sorts of 
shady little corners about among the trees and 
bushes.” 

1 was warming to my work; it seemed to me that 
I had never really seen the place before. 

Mother asked, in a doubtful tone of voice, “Is 
the house too much shaded for health, do you 
think?” 

“Not at all!” 1 answered almost indignantly; 
“the trees are far cnough off to let the air circulate 
freely about it. 

“That's good,” said mother. 
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“Now, about the 





rooms; what are they like? 





“They are delightful!” I replied, enthusiast. 
cally. “A large one on the second floor, with a 
good-sized dressing.room for you and father; one 
Hearly as large, across the entry, for Kit, and two 
charming third floor rooms, very large ones, for 
Jack and me—you know Jack doesn’t mind stairs, 
and I havea preference for high places. I think it 
comes of climbing the apple-trees so much in the 
daye of my youth! 

“Oh, I forgot! there is a bath-room on each of 
the two floors, and a nice little bath-room, with hot 
and cold water, ina corner of the lower hall—out 
of sight, but very handy.” 

“Did you notice whether or not the beds were 
good?” asked mother. 

“Yes, mother; they are excellent, nice mattresses 
on wire-woven frames, with fat pillows, and pretty 
white spreads, and fine, soft blankets—quite differ. 
ent from any we've had in any boarding-hous: 

“And you and Kitty need not share the same 
room this summer?” pursued mother. “I am glad 
of that, for 1 know you do not enjoy it, either of 
you. I have only one more question to ask. What 
did the proprietor say you must pay for these un- 
usually pleasant quarters?” 

Father looked at us, emiling. I don’t know what 
came over me. I felt like choking, but I tried to 
laugh. 

“Hie said the pleasure of our society would be 
all the compensation he could think of taking!" 1 
said, and then, before we knew we were going to 
do it, Kitty and I bad “fallen on bis neck,” and 
Jack, the superior, was shaking hands with him, 
with ridiculous violence; and father hugged us 
all, and suid nice things, and mother eat and 
beamed. 

‘That was the way In which the season opened for 
us; and although, of course, we did not continue 
at quite such a pitch of enthusiasm, there was 
enough left to last all summer. 

Mother kept drawing little contrasts, as she found 
nice chances—she never forced them—between our 
present boarding-house and the various ones we 
had visited. And then, we took little trips away— 
there were plenty of early trains, and places that 
were nice for basket-picnics. 

Several of our friends stayed at home that sum. 
mer, so that we could always pick up three or four 
girls and boysto join us. Father and mother went 
with us several times, and enjoyed it greatly. 

‘As for Jack, he was charming. He went with us 
whenever he could, and we always tried to go 
where there was fishing. He helped mother with 
her flowers in the long, light evenings, and coaxed 
father off for walks; and two or three times | 
caught him with his head in at the kitchen window, 
telling Hepey how good her puddings and things 
had been that day, while she told him to ‘‘go "long!" 

Now, of course, I am not 80 foolish as to think 
that every one has a home like ours—I only wish 
every one had!—but I think the “moral” would 
work in any home. So would the frog-bank, or 
one of those nice little earthenware jugs with a 
slit init, that we used to buy when we were chil- 
dren. 

By the way, perhaps you would like to hear how 
‘much we found in the frog-bank, when we opened 
it at the end of the season? 

Just three cents! 
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For the Companion. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE- 
WINK." 
In Seven Chapters.—Chapter Il. 


The Yacht-Race. 


Phineas Scrod was a patient sailing-master. 
Every day for two weeks the Kittiewink ealled out 
to put the boys in practice; every night ehe re 
turned to Marblehead Harbor. Every day the 
postal-card, “All safe and awfully jolly,” went to 
Sweet Fern. 

‘This was very uneventful yachting. The monot 
ony of that fortnight was broken by only one 
exciting incident. Hal and Non furled up Trot 19 
the main-sail one evening, and hunted for him 
until midnight. Trot, as if thinking that this was 
the way people go to Led on board a yacht, pre- 
served a heroic silence while his master was 
searching the harbor and the town for the half. 
stifled dog. 

‘The boys had begun to tire of all this when 
matters took a sudden turn, and something hap- 
pened. In fact, a good deal more happened than 
they bargained for. 

Gopher Gresham, otherwise known as Go 
Gresham, whose father owned the fast forty-footer 
Chimpanzee, was 8 member of the Neptune Yacht 
Club of Marblehead, and had come down for the 
season. Naturally he had hunted out our two 
young tars, and in a moment of extreme co! 
scension had proposed their names for member: 
ship in his club. 

To the ecstasy of the boys, who, by this time, 
knew the difference between the main-sheet and 
a ish-towel, they were elected. Their fathers 
felt no such elation when there was duly for: 
warded to each a pink Dill for fifteen dollars, tn- 
cluding initiation fee and annual dues; but the 
pink bill wascounted in as part of the unavoidable 
luxury of running a boat, and was paid with eup- 
pressed murmurs. Mr. Maynot and the Doctor 
reflected that yachting Is the most expensive kind 
of enjoyment in the world. 

It was without Phin’s knowledge that Hal and 
Non joined the Neptune Yacht Club, and one fine 
morning hoisted at the masthead the signal of the 
club, designed to represent a red trident vainly 
trying to fly from a blue to a white background. 

One Friday, when Hal and Non were sitting in 
the cockpit, while the skipper was busy washing 
the morning’s dishes with ealt water forward of 
the mast, Hal whispered to Non, pointing toward 
the skipper. 

“How shall we tell him?” he said. 

“He'll have to do it, if we tell him to,” replied 
Non, his breast swelling with a nautical importance 
never felt when Phin gave an order. 
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“Lye seen plenty of races. I could manage her. 
It’s easy enough,” urged Hal. Ae he had witnessed 
only two races off the Neck, which the Aittiewink 
had followed ata respectful distance, Non regarded 
him doubtfully. 

There was a silence. The boys racked their 
brains. How should they tell the skipper that they 
had entered the Kittiewink in the yacht-race to be 
sailed the next day, and how persuade him to look 
favorably upon the plan? 

Phin was happy that morning, and sang as he 
worked 

Oh, Jack, me b'y, 1s a aallor free, 

An’ his ship plows through the white-capped sea. 
On, Molly, bh wite, isa pink-checked lass, 

Ant ae stays ter hum au’ makes apple-sass, 

It was a favorable moment, and Non blurted 

out, point-blank : 

Phin, we've entered the Kittiewink in the race 
to-morrow at three, and you'll help us, won't 
you?" 

Phin made no answer. In fact, he acted as if he 
did not hear. He hummed a while softly to him- 
self. Neither of the boys dared to Interrupt his 
meditations. 

The skipper’s voice broke out again Lolaterously. 
This time: 





One day, in a voice that his shipmates froze, 

“Heave her to,” says Jack, “fur thar she blows!" 

But the whale’ that biew made an end of Jack, 

For with the fluke o' its tall it fotched him a crack. 

This verse was not so encouraging, but Hal 
persisted : 

“Say, Phin, didn’t you hear? 
race to-morrow at three.” 

The skipper emiled scornfully, and without 
deigning a reply, finished his ballad: 


We are going to 





OW, Jack, me b'y, was gobbled at sea 
By the fish he was going to stickeree. 
Oh, Molly, his wife, grew pale at the gills, 
And was carricd away by fever an’ chills, 

‘There wae a moment of suspense appropriate to 
the tragedy. Then the skipper said : 

“Do you fellers think that you 
can out-foot the Choctaw, or out- 
p’int the Gadfly, or beat the Spook? 
Can 8 vessel bullt to fish in run 
with one of them racin’-machines, 
all wings and no hull?” 

“But can’t we start with them 
and try?” asked Non, faintly. 

“[M1 send Trot after him,” sug- 
gested Hal, in a whisper. “Ile's 
fond of Tro! 

Hal pushed the terrler forward. 
‘Trot ran up to the sailing.naster, 
and kissed him persuasively on his 
left ear. Phinene patted the dog. 
His face relaxed. 

“] dunno but you can. There 
aint no law agin It, if your boat 
ie really entered for the monkey- 
shines. But which of ye two ts 
cap'n? Don't a member have to 
handle her in the Neptune races?” 

This was a poser. Thus, indeed, 
ran the rule of the Neptune Club: 
“The wheel or tiller of each yacht 
shall be held only by members of 
the club throughout the race.” How 
could a boy who had only been at 
sea two weeks expect to handle a 
voat In a race? 

Besides, who zas the captain of 
the Kittiewink ¢ Phin was the sail. 
ing-master—the paid man. The 
Doat was without a “captain.” 

“Let's draw straws, and let the longest be 
captain. 

Non was always ready to solve every problem 
in life by the easlest chances. 

“Draw ollskins!” snorted Phineas. “The feller 
that kin pick out the top'n-lift is cap’n.” 

‘The boys looked at each other in consternation, 
and retreated from the subject. What new thing 
was this? Where did it belong? They glanced 
around and aloft in bewilderment. Non examined 
each halyard and sheet, ench spar and sail lazily, 
but Hal went below. 

Phin chuckled. He believed he had outwitted 

















the boys. He felt sure that there would be no race | 


for the Kittiewink. 

After a few minutes Hal came up the companion. 
way, and with an unconcerned air approached the 
rope that holds the end of the long boom to the 
main-masthead and prevents the main-boom from 
dropping on deck. He said, quietly : 

“] guess I'll be captain then. Here it is!” 

“Wal, I'll be split and salted!” sald Phineas. 

It was not until after the race that Captain Harry 
could be induced to tell that he had pored studi. 
ously over the “Yachtsman’s Guide” until he had 
found Phin'’s test of seamanship, and had com- 
mitted its position to memory. 

So it was decided that the Kittiewink should start 
in the Neptune race. 
against the flyers of the const, with their pot- 
leaded bottoms, their smooth sidex, thelr sharp 
prows, their spinnakers and balloon. jibs and 
club-topsails, and many other sails not useful 
except for this kind of play. 

Marblehead laughed at the two mad boys and 
their uncouth boat. 

Next morning Phin Serod appenred with two 
rough old sea dogs—friends of his, fishermen off a 
vessel just in. Onc of them was an old dory-mate 
of Phin’s in bis fishing days. This man’s name 
was Black Tarr. Phineas sald he “wa’n’t a-goin’ 
to race without no talent aboard.” 


in this maiden race of the Kittiewink. 

‘The fishermen made themselves much at home 
on the little craft, and drauk up the lemonade com- 
posedly. “What's the odds?” sald IIal. He was 
greatly excited, and would have offered them 
anything on the boat without a murmur. 

The first gun had been fired from the bluff on 
Marblehead Neck. In five minutes the first class 
were to cross the imaginary line. Half-Way Rock 
was the firet turning-point. 

Captain Harry was at the helm. 
tised all the morning, and Phin, sitting next him, 





She was to enter the lists | 


Phin, after all, | 
now he was “in for It,” had taken quite an Interest | 
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' put his brawny hand from time to time over Hal's 
thin fingers to steer a finer course. 

| The ynchte of the frat class zigzagged here and 
there picturesquely. Aa far as enile went, all the 
| contending boats were evenly matched. Some 
had started out with huge club-topsaila, but a pre- 
liminary “spin” outside decided their masters that 
the “aky-scrapers” should come down. 

The wind was pretty high. ft had freshened 
since noon. The yachts now carried only what are 
called the working sails, the main-sail and head. 
aaila. ‘The breeze was unsteady. 

“It mought back an’ blow a snorter,” sald Black 
Tarr. 

Clouds ecudded In different directions overhead. 
‘The white yachts careened far over 
as puffs of wind struck their sails. 

What a manceuvring there was 
| for a good position, in order to cross 

the line between the stake-boats 
promptly ut the eecond fire! What 
a calculation of seconds! 

The Kittiewink was awkward but 
stanch, and it was decided she 
should be content to cross the line 
last. Phin had studied the circular, 
and knew every inch of the course. 

‘The Kittiewink had another ad- 
vantage, besides being stiff and 
not oversparred; she was manned 
by three practical sailors, ready for any emer- 
gency. Our two very young heroes did not count. 
But no one told them so. 

A hundred glasses were levelled from the shore 
atthe audacious fishing-boat that dared to compete 
with the Spook, the Choctaw, the Gadfly and the | 
Grifin, the noted flyers of the coast. 

“If it freshens up and holds, ehe may do them | 
up yet,” enid one expert to another, pointing out | 
the uncouth Kittiewink from the balcony of the 
Neptune Club. 

Boom! | 
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now. I'll carry the Kittiewink through. This is 
the first an’ the last race, an’ we'll give It to her. 
‘The rest of ‘em that are after the Spook "ll bear a 
hand. Ease the sheets, a bit! She'll be athddier. 
‘That's good!” 

Skipper Serod, clad in his yellow olleking, sat at 


the whcel looking grimly, now at the coming storm, | to pass astern. 


ani now at the sails and rigging. 

The boys glanced at their eniling-master and felt 
enfe; and the race was not lost yet. 

It wae as the knowing fishermen had predicted. 
“1 knowed it ‘ud fotch ‘round,” sald Black Tarr, 
triumphantly. As the wind freshened, it headed 
them off. They were now steering a straight course 


for the first mark; but the other three yachts had | 
not calculated) 


upon eo sudden 
a turn, and were 
forced to make a 
tack w fetch the 





ae Rock on their star. 
~~. board. 
How the 
wink few! Two 


nearing the Rock 
together—the Choctaw and the Kittiewink. The 
Choctaw led the other two flyers by some hundreda 
of yarde. The injured Spook had dropped an 
anchor, and would allow no assistance. 

The Choctatc, a stiff boat of the racing kind, was 
a few hundred feet ahend of the Kittiewink to lee. 
ward, and bearing down upon the rocky island. 
Halt her keel showed gray as ehe Vent far over to 
the blast. 

Phineas cyed his antagoniet darkly. This was 
his day for victory, or it would never come again. 
With the wind only in the luff of the sail, the 
sword-fisherman plowed stolidly after the high. 
spirited racer. 

“She's gaining!" yelled Hal, in a wild excite. 
ment of distress. 





“Hard-a-lee!" roared Phineas. 


“Whew! We're off! There’s the gun! Oh, what | 
shall I do?" Harry gasped, as he heard the report | 
and saw the white Spook Lear away first over the | 
line. 

Now keep cool, sonny!” Phin spoke cheeringly. | 
“Follow them atiddy! That's good. Keep her | 
even. Stand ready to haul on those sheets there, | 








when we pass the line. So; that’s good. Make , 
fast! Don’t cramp her! Let her go cazy. There 
we are. Now after them! She'll do!” 


‘The Kittiewink crossed the line gallantly, the last 
of the fleet of five; but the knowing ones noticed 
| that she stood up to the wind, shipped no water 
over her lee rail, and scudded along as well as the | 
rest. 

The wind was blowing flercely from the west- 
ward, and was heading them off continually with | 
Increasing violence. The four white-winged ynchts 
| were ahead, tossing badly and making straight for 
the firet mark. 

‘The three sailors on the Kittiewink held a consul. 
tation. It was decided to haul in the sheets, and 
run to the westward as close into the teeth of the 
wind as posetble, so that, as it shifted, they could 
make their course with it, and so possibly get to! 
the first gon! without tacking. i 

Hal knew as little about steering by the wind a4} 
| by the compass. What was to be done? For the 
owner must steer: 

“Make for Baker's Island,” said Phineas Scrod, 
“keep her steady and you'll manage.” 

At this moment a tremendous gust struck the 
Kittiewink, The fishing-boat carcened far over on 
her side, and might have shipped some water in 
her cockpit had not Phin given the wheel a quick 
turn that sent her Into the wind. There was,a| 
amash of crockery below, and a squeaking for 
which only Trot could have been responsible. | 

‘A sheet of epray struck Hal in the face, and | 
made him gasp for breath. He turned away while | 
|Phin grasped the wheel with both hands. Non 
clung to the main-sheet, expecting to be washed by 
the board any minute. 

“Look! erled Hal, as soon as he could open | 
his eyes. “Look there!” 

‘The gust had passed on, and the leading white | 
yacht, which had been staggering under the burden | 
of the increasing wind on her enormous sails, was | 
smitten suddenly. Over she went! ' 

It was only the lead on her keel that saved her. | 
‘The mastof the famous yacht snapped at the deck. | 
Ter spotless canvas, her rigging and bowsprit | 
crashed together, and were carried into the sea. | 
| “She's dlemantled, but she’s safe!” cried Phin. ' 























| too, Non. There’s got to be a man at the wheel, 


“Keep still!” growled Phin, as another blast 
flattened the Choctaw over untll her boom swished 
in the waves. 

“Down with the stays’l!” roared the skipper. 
Relieved by shortened canvas, the Kittiewink began 
to crawl upon her white rival. 


| on board the white cutter. 


boats were now) 
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Tic turned his wheel in the nick of time. The 
Kittiewink spun about like a troubled top. By the 
usage of the cea, whose laws the Choctaw had 
violated by forcing their rival into this predica- 
ment, she had to tack also, or be run down. 

There was hardly room enough for the Kittiewink 
‘There was an instant of confusion 
But the boat, cramped 
under too much sail, and with little headway, re- 
fused to come about. 

“Out with that main-sheet! Fase the jib! Way 
off!” shrieked Skipper Scrod, when he saw the 
Choctaw was unmanageable. 

The Kittiewink turned square about, and retraced 
her course, barely passing behind her tossing rival. 

“She’s in trons,” said Black Tarr. “I wouldn't 
like to be thar.” 

“She's a goner on them rocks. She'll be match- 
wood in two jiffies,” said the other fisherman. 

“She won't nuther,” shouted Phin, through the 
bellowing wind, “we'll save her!” 

At thls moment, there came a terrible cry from 
the Choctaw: “Man overboard! 

Demoralization had taken possession of the crew 
of the Choctaw. A frantle object was seen etrug- 
gling in the water. Could that be a man’s head—a 
drowning man? Tow small it looked! 

Hal shivered with terror. For an instant he 
turned away bis eyes. The white yacht, mean- 
while, waa drifting rapidly on the breakers. 


Hernert D. Warp. 





(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


ALPINE VILLAGE LIFE. 


The mode of life of the peasants in the higher 
and more remote regions of the Alps has remaincil 





unchanged for centuries. Far away from cities, 
railroads and modern travellers, 
the mountain peasant lives as his 
ancestors did many generations 
ago, and one fa likely to find him 
living in the house where hia great- 
grandfather was born. 

The house isa large, unpainted, 
two-story structure, built of square 
pine logs, with the ends project. 
ing at the corners, and sometimes 
carved into pretty shapes. The 
building fs full of Itule, long win- 
dows, filled with flowers, and the 
roof is made of large clapboards 
fastened in place with poles anit 
stones. 

T recall such a house, one of a 
hundred forming the little village 
of Obstalden on the high bench of 
a mountain slope above the Wallen 
See—the most enchanting little 
lake, I think, in Switzerland. This 
body of water fa seventeen miles 
long and two or three inlles wide. 
It is clear as crystal, flve hundred 
feet deep, and closed in by a nearly 
perpendicular wall of rocks two 
thousand feet high. 

Back of the lake a little distance 
are ridges and peake nine thousand 
feet above sea-level, with white 
glaciers and beautiful water-falls. 

I spent three summer vacations 
in Obstalden, and aside from a few 
friends whom I took there, I never 
saw an English or an American tourist in the 
place. Like many another remote village of the 
Alps, the great outslde worlt never heard of 
Obstalden. 

The first and pleasantest recollection one has of 
the village, after the wonderful scenery, is the 


Yachtsmen often make the mistake of keeping | perfect simplicity of the people, and the familiar 


too much suil spread too long. It was evident that 
the Choctaw was staggering under her load of sail, 
and thereby losing ground. 

she dared not stop to reef; she could not, in that 


blow. She was cramped, and in fact almost dead. | 


she must make another “hiteh;”” 
while the Aitfiewink, with small main-sail, and her 
diminutive “jumbo,” was riding the waves freely, 
and still forging ahead without shipping a drop 
over her lee. 

But now the two were abreast of the Rock. The 
Kittiewink had closed upon her rival, and in order 
to do eo had come up under her lec. 

The high waves dashed angrily up the gray 
cliff, and washed back again in white spray. 
‘The wind had grown to a gale. Nearest to the 
Rock rode the Aittieink. The Choctaw had an 
outside position, a few feet ahead. 

The two boats rose and fell together with the 
same swell; but the Choctaw staggered and rose 
heavily. Her main-sail, almost a half too large, 
handicapped her. 

When she turned on the next “leg” of the trian. 
gular course, she could easily bent her clumsy 
rival running before the wind. Ah! There wasa 
chance for her full main-sail! 

Enger to seize every opportunity and to “blanket” 
the Kittiewink—that ts to say, to cut off the wind 
from her sails—the Choctaw steered near the Rock. 


If she gave 












She left too Ilttle space for the Kiltierink to pass | 


without running ashore. 

vast there!” bellowed Serod. 

there, or I'll tack, an’ cut ye in two!” 
‘A boat under pressure of wind and eail cannot 

come to a sudden halt, and turn about like a horse 

and buggy. The eltuation had suddenly become 

critical and then dangerous. 





“Keep away 


The Rock was not fifty feet away, and abreast of | 


the Kittiewink. The Choctaw, the waves, and the 
gale were forcing her upon it. But Phineas Serod 
had not lost bimeelf. Even his quid had notchanged 
cheek. 

The boys were scared dumb, but not Trot—he, 
poor dog, was shut up in the cabin, and barked and 
wailed madly. 

The eyes of the two fishermen blazed, but they 
preserved the stolldity of thelr race, and trusted the 


He had prac- | “Here, get into the cockpit, my little Cap’n—you | man at the helm. 


“Hard-a-lee!” roared Phincas. 


greeting of the stranger that comes from every 
lip. Every one seems to know him; every one 
| epenka to him as toa friend. One seems to have 
‘Ween there a long time, and to have known the 
people well. 

It seems hard to call the hundred houses scat- 
tered around on the green slope a town. The grass 
grows every where, quite up to the doorsteps. There 
ig no other street in the place, except the white, 
well-payed post rond that goes by, not through, the 
village. 

Little stony goat-paths lead up to and around the 
houses, and there $s hardly a fence to be seen In 
the place. 

But itis a town. There fs the little stone church 
with the white steeple and the big-faced clock out. 
side, and the stone floors and the plain wooden 
benches within. There, on the south end of the 
church, is painted, in great letters and figures, the 
big sundial, used long before the village had a 
clock. 

Behind the little stone church 1s the village 
burial-ground; and near by the old, old echool- 
house, and the happy chiliren, and the village 
pastor, also their teacher. 

How old and long and thin the pastor looks! It 
Js Httle to him that he is very poor; most village 
pastors are. But his religion Is very rich, and his 
heurt very great; great enough to contain the joys 
and the woes of every man, woman and child in 
the village. Where lives the millionnatre so great 
or so rich as that? 

Thave said that the big brown houses are scat. 
ltered about over the sloping meadow. Each is 
| large enough for two or three families; and owing 
to the absolute want of dust and dirt on this green 
slope, every house is as clean us fancy could w 

They are in a sense comfortable enough, but they 
are sparsely furnished. Rude benches often take 
the place of chairs. There are no carpets on the 
| oor, few pictures on the wall, and little of the 
[juxury known to the homes of uiany Amertean 
farmers. 

In almost every pensant’s house stands an old- 
fashioned wooden silk loom. It occupies the best 
corner of the best room. It Is of more importance 
than the plano or organ of the American home, 
for with it is earned a zreat partof the living of the 
family. Silk cloth is woven for the great exporters 








| 
| 
| 
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at Zurich, and the women are satisfied to earn 
thirty to forty centea day, weaving from dawn till 
evening twilight. 

Whilo the women are weaving the men cut 
grass and wood, cultivate a few potatoes, look 
after their little dairies, and prepare for the 






winter. Those 

of the women not 

engaged at the loom 

help the men out of 

doors. Goat cheese is made here in abundance. | 

It is an interesting sight to see the village goat-| 

herd, usually a young man, start off every 

morning, driving all the goats of the village to 
the grass on higher mountain slopes. 

His is a strange existence; he is alone all the 
long suinmer day with his goats, the sunshine 
and the mountains. 

Evening twilight sees him at the head of his 
flock, winding his way down to the village. A 
great wreath of pink Alpine roses is twined 
about his hat; sometimes another rose-wreath is 
slung over his shoulders. He sings the Alpine 
Kuhreihen, » hundred times more melodious for 
being echoed by its native Alps. 1 

Sometimes with a rudo flute he leads the herd, 
and like another Orpheus, seems almost to charm 
the rocks and trees with his music. The long 
lino of goats follows him gladly down to the 
group of stalls called ‘‘the village of the goats.” 

‘The gont village consists of scores of little 
low, covered pens, lined with forest leaves, and as 
snug as can be. It is noticeable how every goat 
knows its own stall among the hundreds, and 
promptly enters it. “It's a poor foolish goat,” 
says the herdsman, “that does not know its own 
milking-place.” 

Tho only cnomy of these peace-loving herds is 
the mountain bear, which sometimes comes down 
in the night and robs the goat-hut as a fox would 
rob a hen-roost. 

When the winter comes, all the goats are, with 
their increase, returned to their owners in the 
village, to be kept till the grass is green again in 
the spring. 

‘The cheese, like the woven silk, is all sent to 
the cities; and a large part of both are exported 
to the United States. | 

It is interesting to know that a large part of the | 
raw silk used by these Alpine peasants in their | 
weaving comes from far-off China, traversing 
our continent by the Pacific railways, crossing 
the Atlantic to London or Havre, and at last 
finding its way up into the Alps to be woven, 
and returned to us in silk dresses. 

It is little wonder that silk is too dear for these 
weavers in the Alps to wear. Probably not one 
of them ever owned a silk dress in her life; but 
they are content without it, and prefer, @ hun- 
dred times over, the picturesque village costume 
they wear on all festal occasions. 

Aside from the flowers in the windows, the 
beautiful silk on the weaver's loom is likely to be 
the only attractive thing in her room. 

One thing always to be found in a Swiss home, 
and in almost every room, is a great cylinder- 
shaped column of white porcelain. It is seven 
feet high, and, cold ag it looks in its whiteuess, it 
is the family stove. 

In the Alps the form of the stove varies. The 
huge pile of porcelain may be cube-shaped, 
painted green, and mounted on feet. 

Sometimes tiny steps lead to the top of this 
peculiar stove, where a curtain is hung so as to 
form a little warm room, perhaps six feet square. 
In this the children go to dress on very cold 
ynornings. 

‘The food of the peasants in thesa Alpine towns 
is extremely simple. They have coffee and bread 
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for breakfast; soup and bread, and sometimes & 
little meat, with potatoes, for dinner, and a sup- 
per as simple as the breakfast. Good milk is 
abundant, but the butter and cheese are oftener 
sold than put on the table. 

Obstalden has a queer ncighbor, sitting away 
up on the mountain-side 
above the opposite bank 
of the lake. It is the 
village of Amden. Fif- 
teen hundred people are 
nestled away up there, a 
if in an cagle’s home, two 
thonsand feet and more 
above the blue waters of 
the lake. 

‘The village is inacces- 
sible on the lake side 
except by two miles of 
rude stone steps, zigzag- 
ged up the face of the 
mountain. Every article 
of any kind from the 
outside world used by 
the villagers is carried up 
these steps on the backs 
of peasants. 

For some reason the 
villagers at Amden bury 
their dead on the Obstal- 
den side of the lake, and 

a funeral is one of the things to 
be remembered by the stranger. The 
coflin, of cheap boards and extremely 

rude, and covered with a black pall and 
flowers, is borne down to the lake on the 
shoulders of villagers, At the lake’s edge 
a procession of boats is formed, one of which 











contains the coffin, At a signal the rowers dip 
their oars, and the little mourning fleet moves 








villages are very poor—too poor and ignorant to 
love and enjoy the grand scenes about them. It 
isa mistake, Poor, in a sensé, they aro; but if, 
with their little herds, their green meadows and 


their simple lives they are content, then are they 
aiso rich. 

The Alpine peasant loves the mountains about 
him, and more than one lone wanderer from the 
Alps to foreign lands has been known to die of 
heartache, longing for the scenes of his child- 
hood. S. H. M. Byers. 
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CUBA AND ITS RESOURCES. 


The beautiful island of Cuba, lying off our 
Florida vast and resting under the stern dominion 
of Spain, has beon an object of deep interest to 
the United States for many years. One reason 


for this lies in the fact of its proximity to our 


continent, and its distance from the power which 
rules it. Another is to be found in the extraor- 
dinary richness and variety of the natural 
resources of the island. 

For Cuba has been well named “the garden of 
the West Indies.”” Its soil and climate are capable 
of yielding an almost unlimited range of agricul- 
tural products. 

Not only does it grow the best tobacco in the 
world; a yet more valuable product is the Cuban 
sugar. Coffee, corn, rice and cotton can be prof- 
itably raised from it. The forests of Cuba ure 
rich in mahogany, rosewood, ebony and cedar. 

‘The fruits which ore grown on the island are 
as various and luscious as those yielded by the 
fertile plains of Southern California. They 
include oranges and lemons, pineapples and 
bananas, figs and bread- fruit, pomegranates, 
cocoanuts, mangoes and guava, and others less 
familiar to us. 

Within the past ten years, moreover, an impor- 
tant iron-mining industry has been developed 
near Santiago, as a result of which it is stated 
that iron ore to the value of a million and a half 
of dollars will be exported thence to the United 
States in 1891. In return, the Cubans will receive 
American coal. 

But this island, so bountifully gifted by nature, 
has never yielded to the world the amount of 
products which it is capable of giving. It is the 
least developed country in our hemisphere, Brazil 
alone excepted. It has now fifteen hundred sugar 
plantations, but is capable of providing ten times 
that number, and the same may be said of the 
possible increase of tobacco, coffee and cotton 
plantations. 

While the working-people, white, negro and 
Chinese, are generally peaceable and fairly indus- 
trious, it remains true that Cuba is not cultivated 
to anything liko the extent that is possible. 

‘The selfishness of Spanish domination, and the 
consequent bad economic condition of the island, 
are the main causes why Cuba remains to so large 
a degree undeveloped. ‘The sugar-planters are 
stated to be poor, unable to make their product 


valuable, and equally unable to procure skilled 
labor. 
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geographical and commercial interests lie with the 
United States. Cuba needs the machinery and 
supplies which the United States could give its 
but the economic relations between the island and 
the continent have hitherto prevented Cuba from 
receiving them. 

‘These relations are to some degree shown by 
the value of the exchanges of products which 
take placo between the two countries. The reports 
show that, in 1889, while we received from Cuba 
articles to the value of fifty-two millions of 
dollars, we only sent to Cuba articles to the value 
of about eleven and a half millions. 

On the other hand, in 1888, Great Britain 
received from Cuba and Porto Rico goods only 
valued at a million and a half dollars, while of 
her manufactures and other goods she sont to 
them articles reaching & yalue of about twelve 
millions 

Negotiations have lately taken place between 
the United States and Spain, which have resulted 
in a reciprocity treaty which is expected to result 
in a much freer interchange of products than has 
been made heretofore. That is, Cuba will probably 
bay more American goods, which will be admitted 
to the island at lower rates of duty. 

‘A secondary result of the treaty will probably 
be to introduce American capital and enterprise 
into the island. 

The ultimate destination of Cuba is perhaps to 
a political as well as commercial union with our 
republic. Meanwhile, reciprocity of trade will 
doubtless be of large mutual benefit. 
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NIGHT. 


‘The day is done : the tired land looks for night: 
She prays to the night to kee} 

In peace her nerves of delight 

‘While silver mist upstealeth silently, 

Rad the broad, cloud-driving moon fn the clear sky 
Lifts o’er the firs her shining ‘shield, 
‘And in her tranquil light 

Sleep falls on forest and field. 

See sleep hath faller 

The nigh’ 





the trees are aslee} 
‘iscome. The land is wrapt in sleep. 


—Robert Bridges. 





POLITICAL CLUBS. 


‘A very striking feature of political history in 
the last few years has been the organization of 
permanent political clubs by the opposing parties. 
Political clubs formed by voters in the electoral 
canvass are nothing new in United States politics. 
Such organizations have existed in some form 
ever since the foundation of the government. 

The “campaign club,” as it is now familiar to 
us, with its parades and public meetings shortly 
Defore election, really came into existence in the 
campaign of 1810, when William Henry Harrison 
was olected President. 

That was the famous ‘log-cabin and hard-cider 
campaign,” and the public demonstrations by 
mass-meetings and torch-light processions which 
have since distinguished all of our presidential 
elections then for tho first time became a national 
institution. This helped the Whig party to win 
the election, and the plan has been followed, with 
varying enthusiasm, in every election since that 
time. 

All of these, however, were clubs for ‘‘cam- 
paign time” alone. There is routine work to be 
done, of course, in the interval between elections, 
because the great political organizations must 
always be kept in working order. 

But this is a matter of committee work rather 
than club work. In each country town or city 
ward the voters of a party, meeting at its political 
“primaries,” choose their representatives in the 
county committee, which has the general man- 
agement of county politics; and the members of 
the various district, State and national committees 
are elected by conventions called to elect delo- 
gates or to nominate candidates. 

There is thus ample provision for routine 
political work at all times. 

But within the last few years there have come 
into existence, all over the country, political clubs 
which, without any direct connection with or 
responsibility to the regular party organization, 
are at work all the time, devoting their labors 
between electoral canvasses to the discussion of 
the principles of the parties to which they belong, 
and the distribution among other voters of docu- 
ments and general information, instructing the 
people in the real naturo of the political situation. 

Of course, in election time these clubs do the 
same work as the older political clubs, but usually 
through the formation from their own numbers 
of campaign clubs under a somewhat different 
organization. 

The rise of these political clubs really began 
seven yoars ago, when “reform clubs,” based 
somewhat upon the plan pursued in England, 
where they have long been an institution, played 
an important part in politics. 

The clubs of this kind, organized by one party, 
were promptly duplicated by the opposing party. 
The movement has now become so general, that 
the annual convention of the League of clubs in 
the party, attended by delegates from all the clubs 
of the nation, is one of the most important of 
party incidents. 

In the recent gathering of Republican clubs at 
Cincinnati, it was stated that there were present 
representatives from ten thousand clubs, and that 
practically all the States of the Union were repre- 
sented. These delegates organize as a League, 
and elect their president and executive committee. 





Cuba is politically subject to Spain; but its 


The movement is useful and valuable, whatever 
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the party may be to which the clubs belong. It 
is an effort to make the voters of the country 
familiar with the great principles which divide the 
parties, so that at elections they can vote {ntelli- 
gently and not be governed merely by party 
prejudice. So useful has the work already been 
found that it will undoubtedly extend, and 
pecome an element more important than ever in 
future political contests. 


——e 





RETURNING TO DUTY. 


The daily papers of one of our seaport towns 
lately contained the story of an English boy's 
adventures in which The Companion itself bore a 
part, and in which its boy-readers may find an 
especial significance. 

George B— was tho son of a respectable 
mechanic in an English village. His elder brothers 
each had a trade, and were contented and happy 
in their home. His father succeeded In placing 
George in a large business house, where he was to 
remain on trial for a few months before he was 
received permanently. 

But in the first month he made several mistakes, 
and was severely rebuked. He became discon. 
tented and miserable. Why, he reasoned, should 
he give up his life to this wretched back-work, 
when the world, fall of adventure and triumphs, 
waited outside? 

He reasoned as thousanis of boys reason when 
tired of their monotonous work in school or in 
shops and offices. Why become a drudge? It 
would require years of study to master his bust- 
ness, Why stay in this jail of an office when In 
the great West men could win sudden vittoriesin 
fortune or high social and political rank, with no 
especial knowledge or skill or industry? 

Ile had saved a sum sufficient to pay his passage 
to America. Ho ran away from home to Liverpool, 
and crossed the sea in the steerage of a steamer, 
arriving In this country without a penny. He was 
examined by the superintendent of emigration, 
and was forced to confess that he had neither 
money nor friends in the New World, and that he 
had no trade nor handicraft by which to earn his 
living. 

The boy, locked up for the night In the harbor 
police station, was brought abruptly face to face 
with his future. On one side was a vast country 
filled with strangers, in which success could be 
reached only by some especial knowledge, skill 
and industry; on the other side was the ocean, 
and beyond it his home—the one place on earth 
where he was loved and cared for. 

During the solitary evening, while the lad 
struggled with his defeat and misery, an old copy 
of The Companion fell into his hands, in which 
was the story of arunaway boy who had showed 
his courage by going back to his home, and 
begging to be allowed to take up bis work again. 

In the morning George B— asked the euperin- 
tendent to send him back asa pauper, and to “give 
him another chance for his life.” 

Ho returned on the veasel on which he came, 
and after several weeks wrote back a glad, grateful 
letter to the official, telling him that be was for- 
given at home, and was now “hard at work to 
make a man of himself.” 

Many a boy has become tired of books or of 
work at home, and dreamed of running away, to 
live a life of adventure or to conquer fortune by 
some bold stroke. 

Such boys, if they realize their dreams, find that 
they have madea mistake. They get out into the 
world, and the world treats them coldly or lets 
them starve, for it has no place for ignorance and 
laziness. The protection of home, good babite 
and industry are what boys necd as a preparation 
for a manly, successful life. 


oe 
STRENGTH IN SWIMMING. 


‘There are two periods in the year when deaths 
by drowning are frequently recorded: December, 
when skating begins, and June, when swimming- 
time has come. Last winter was remarkable for 
the number of instances in which boys had the 
good fortune to save the lives of their comrades 
who had broken through the ice. 

‘The Royal Humane Society of London awarded 
their bronze medal to Cecil Stanley Manning, ® 
boy of fourteen years, for saving another boy aged 
twelve years, who broke through the Ice in deep 
water seventy-five feet from the shore. 

‘They gave another bronze medal to a boy named 
Murray, who saved a little fellow one year younger 
than himeelf from drowning In the Thames at 
Hampton Court. 

‘Then there were two brothers, Anthony aud 
Charles Ellwood, who saved two of their younger 
brothers, and to each of them the Soclety awarded 
honorable recognition. There were several other 
boys, from fourteen to twelve years old, who saved 
or assisted to save children only a year or two 
younger than themselves. 

It is well for boys to become acquainted with 
such facts as these. At the same time they should 
bear in mind thata human being in deep water has 
no great amount of strength over and above what 
is necessary to keep his own head above the 
surface, and that it may mean two victims instead 
of one if he tries to save from drowning a person 
heavier than himself, or one who will cling to him 
and Impede his action. 

The strongest swimmer cannot carry in the 
water more than a very few pounds, and that 
weight but a short distance. When he has plunged 
into the water with all his clothes on, with perhaps 
a palr of high boots on his feet, and a dozen pieces 
of metal in his pocket, he must be a strong man to 
render much help to another. 

We advise healthy boys and girls to improve all 
good opportunities, not merely to learn to swim, 
but to acquire strength and confidence in the 
water. Our swimming-teachers very sensibly 
require their pupils to bathe now and then in 8 
complete sult of old clothes, including @ pair of 
high boots, that they may know how it fecls to be 





in the water-thus equipped, and how to get rid of 


_—=— | 
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xome of thelr garmenta. A person who haa bathed 
encumbered thus will get an Idea how much aid he 
could render to a drownlng person. 

It tx a mistake to over-bathe; and tn this par. 
ticular there Ix a curious difference between one 
person and another. Of two brothers, both in 
apparently equal health, one can bathe every day 
with advantage, while the other will discover that 
it is best for him to keep out of the water except 
on hot days, and then not to stay in more than 
fifteen minutes. In this, as in all other athletic 
exercises, zeal should be tempered with prudence. | 
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© extravagance of Ismail Pasha, the former | 
live of Egypt, provoked English and French 
holders of Egyptian bonds to ask him to abe 
Their governments pressed the request 
live, deposed in 1879 by the Sultan, 
and now lives in exile. “But althou 
faults were very great, he was a re 

While M. de Lesseps was building the Suez | 
Canal, the public opinion of Europe was against | 





te. | 
and the 
left Egypt 
Tamail's 











I ruler 











the enterprise, and money was hard to get. ‘The 
Khediye sent for Mr. Hawkshaw, an eminent | 
English engineer, and suid to him | 
“Examine the ground, study the plans, and | 
Feport to me confidentially, If you report the 
canal to be impracticable, the works will be 





brought to an end.” 

















Mr. Hawkshaw reported not only that the canal 
was )) ble, but that it could he made and 
maintiined at a reasonable expense, He was 
amon the suests invited by the Khedive to attend 
the opening of the canal. On his landing at Port 








Sald, M. se Lesseps presented him to the engineers 
about lim, saying: “This is the gentleman to 
whom [owe the canal.” 

The Khedive was anxious that the Aigle, the 





Aeanier on which was the Empress of France, 
should have a free course throush the « But 
the Latif, which he <ent to clear the way, stuck, | 
and blocked the canal. Word was brought to the 
Khedive at Port Said between cleven and twelve 
o'clock at night. | 
He got into his own vessel, took three hundred 
men with him, and by six o'clock in the morning 
had got the Loti off, and seen her shunted at one 
of the stations, and went om through the can 
his own yacht, sous to have the course clear fo 
the Aivie, which was to start at seven in the | 
morning. | 
“14,” said he, ST had not Lai otf, T 
should have blown her up, so that the .tiyfe might 
have zone on clear | 
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The harm which a few unscrupulous men may 
do toa great number of honest ones is well illus 
trated by a circular which the United States 
Department of Agriculture has sent out 

For the past tive years, this circular shows, there 
has been a stendy falling off in the quantity and 
price of our country’s butter exports. Du 
these last y only about seventeen 
pounds of butter have been sent abroad annually 
against twenty million pounds a year during the 
five years pr 

The price during the past five y 
from three to five cents less than in the first five 
years 

During this also 
pounds of cheese per year have been exporte 
anaverage price of about nine cents a pound; 
for the preceding tive y 
average: one hundred and twenty million 1 
atan average price of nearly eleven cents a pound 

The decline of both these trade is] 
attributed in great messure to the exportation of 
butter snd chee ad quality. “Filled 
cheeses,” said to be Seompounds of skimmed ailk 
and grease,” have been sent to Ku 
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de items of is 








eof avery 








nd, ats well as | 








raneld butter and “oleomargarine” intend of gow 
butter. 

Much of this misehiet is undoubtedly dene by 
unscrupulous packers or exporters, who substitute 
wretched stat for the geod product of the Furnes 
but these packers, while they hurt the reputation 
of all American cheese in foreign busines, cou 


tribute to the ruin of their own busine 
No agriculturist should forget that good measure 





and good quality are the surest means to pros 
perity in the world, and farmers owe it te them 
welvea to leave no stone unturned to seeure, if 


anor other 





fair nenus, the 
to the consumer 


possible, by comin, 
Aelivery of their honest product 








whether in their own country or abroal 
REASSURED BY A VOICE, 


many of the lead 
their 


At the close of the Civil War 
ing men of the South hastened to make 
escape from the country, 


and possible death at the hands of the government 





vn fearing imprisonment 











Among these was Judah P. Benjamin, the Secre 
tary of State of the Confederary 

For many days Mr. Benjamin hat been inthe 
forests of Florida, trying ty make his way to the 
const, where he yelied upon thuling a vessel in 





whieh be could reseh Enkin 

He kept on, living upon what roots and berries 
he cout! tiv, to ation 
for fear of 
ofa tree 
heart to 
where yi 

Weak he was just sinking into a 
halt-stecy, when he heard a harsh, 
uncanny voice pronounce the words 

“Hurrah for Jeil Duvis! 

Aroused he looked about hi 
thinking he must th 
back. new mo: 
for Jem Davi 
Hstenes! 

Again the word. 
almost oul of his mind 
man or thing that had uttered tho-e w 

He had gone hardly a hundred yar 


vpproaeh civil 
he sank at the 
He had not the 


made up his mind to te 


ot daring 








vrrest. until fina foot 








ninpile exhausted 
» farther 


nd sive it up 
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ming, 
Turraly 
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came the strange yoice 


to his 








ind now he rose feet 


1. Wai 
he stumbled ont 


i weal 
el tne 


were repeats Ht 











when he 
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entered a clearing In which was a cabin. 
tottered to {ts door and fell exhausted. 

Tho Inmates of the cabin cared for him, and he 
soon became ablo to continue his journey, but 
before starting he related his strange experience 
In the wood to his preservers, who then told him 
that the words had come from a parrot who was in 
the habit of roaming in the woods. 

Reaseured, Mr. Benjamin now told them who he 
was, and with their assistance, reached the coast 
in safety, whence he was taken in a vessel to 
ngland, and, a8 every one knows, afterward 
became one of the most celebrated lawyers at the 
bar of that country. 

















Two Interesting Articles. | 
In the next issue of Tur, Comraxton we shall 
print a striking account by Rear-Admiral Gillis 
of the great South American Earthquake of 1868, 
entitled 
“Overland in a Man-of-War.” 
Also a thorough and entertaining description 
of the work 


“In a Great Post-Office." | 





HIS OBITUARY. 





It has often happened to public Individuals to 
see, through some crror, their own obituaries in 
print. An embarrassing consequence of this blun 

der is that une feels oblige ufter to live up 
to the good things said of him when he was sup- | 
posed to be no more. Mr. Frederic V the | 
artist, says in the Cosmopolitan 











‘Twice during my career haye [ been given up as 





“wone over to the majority”—first, when [ was | 
reported to have been killed in the advance of 
Hicks Pasha’s army against ELObeld, in_ the | 








tern Soudan, at the time when that torce met 
with disaster at’ the hands of the Mahdi and his 
followe 

Tw 









wa 





Iking in Louion with « cousin, when 








we were greatly astonished by noticing several 
posters of the ‘evening papers, mentioning 
death in the Soudan. Presently’ a friend of my | 
cousin came up, and said to hint 





“My dear fellow, this i 
poor cousin.” 

What's that?” said he. 
his death in the Soud: 
4 all nonsense,” was th 

Villiers by my side. 


sad news about your 










reply. 
to intro. | 


Allow 











His fri Lat him with disgust and aston. | 


ishment 


nis 














“Is all very well,” said he. “I know you can't 
resist. a joke, but this sort of thing ia really too 
bad. Your poor cousin is lying in the desert, dead, | 


andl you are cruelly 
‘Have no fear,” 


joking!" 


said 11 am the man, and 1 











im eyery moment more and more =atistied at the 
fact.” 

“Then,” said he, believing at last, “must hurry 
back to the Savage Club. ‘Taere’s'« colleague of 
yours, with his back to the fire, holding forth to 





the 


you 
“Hold hard," said 1. 
about me? 


mbera about the campiigns he has seen with 





“Is he saying nice thi 











course.” 
T continued, “by ail means leave my 
colleague to his pleasant thouhts." 
This colleague at the St has never forgiven 





ntoutof his funeral 
When he and | 








oration by persisting in b 
Tmect now, we only lift 





DESCRIPTIVE. 





While the country people of New England have 
no such marked dialect as prevails in some ott 
parts of the United States, itis a fact that they u 
many words and phrases which to 
often quite incomprehensible 








wngers are 


A girl who spent a summer on a farm in Northern | 
Vermont says that if her language was half w 
confusing to the people of that region as a ood 
deal of theirs was to her, she wonders they sidn't 
ask her to supply them with a “key.” 













































‘One day she atkeid the bermer how lots it would 
take her fo zet to the nearest villaze. 

“Lets see.” std the man, slowly, “they aint much 
choice Qveon Porterville an’ Skiniby's Corner, tut | 
Teale‘late the Corner may bea srain nearer. How 
was you plinnin’ to git there; hy hand 

“By what?” asked the astonished irl 

Ry hand, what said,” replied the farmer, 
eDon't ye know what that tenis? Waal, seein 
you're from city way, Ts pose Vd oushter've said, 

as you Intendin' to foot ity? But we allus say 
thy hand? here, fer it seems more reasonable 
TOO CLOCK, 

Tf an unwelcome truth mu tbe spoken, itis well 
to say it net only kindly bur with neatiess and 
point. An exchange relates that Ko-eoe Conklin; 
one day appeared in Charles O'Conor's oflice ina 
atateofunosualexcitement, Mr, O'Conor naturally 
inquired what was troubling his calle 

“Pm provoked,” anewered Mr. Conkling; En 
anery clean throuch, never had a client quarrel 
with my tev hetore 

SAV hat’s thie =tory 

“Why, Pdefended Gibbons for arson, you know 
He wat convicted, but Pdid hard work for him. 1] 
took him to the Superior court andl he was con 
vieted, then to the supreme court, and the supren 
court Confirmed the judement and gave him ten 





Peharged hin) sis hurdred dollars, and he 




















yeutr 
is zabout it. Now, Mr. O'Conor, Pask 
you frankly, was it too wich?" : 

“NAW GIL? Said Mr O' Conor, speaking deliberately, 
oF course you dia great deal of work, gil six 
hundred dollars is not a big fee, but to be trank 
with you, Mr. Conkling, bdo think that he might 
have Leen convietedt for less money.” 

CROOK'S COUNCIL OF WAR. 


























A writer in the Contery, giving an extended 
ccount of General Crook's warfare against the 
Indians in California sod Arizona, thus brietly de 
scribes the General's unique method of hobling a 
ounell of war 

He never asked any ove for an opinion, never 
gave one of hie own, but ti his rifle in hand 
Etrolleda -lort distance sway trem the camp, sat 
‘l Under a rock, cros-ed one knee over the 
other. claspen his arn ut his shins, and occa. 
nally tubhed the tip ot his nose with the back of 
his right hand 

Hic Iast was the infallible sign by whieh the 
troops afterward learned to know that one of 
Crook's councils of war was in progress. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” whitens the tecth without injury. Get the 
genuine, made by Joun 1. BRowN & Soxs, Boston. [Adi 
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man or woman sending a2ct, 
stamp will receive an elegant, 
specimen of penmanship and 
set of capitals FREE. 

BUFFALO BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hellmut EDUCATION, HEALTH, TOME, 


(lang 


Large illustrated Catalogne sent 
‘on application. 
Rev, E, N. ENGLISH, M. A., 
Prineipal, 
LONDON, Ontario, Canada, 


College 
ForYoung Women 
and iris. 


Your Vacation 


can be planned more. satisfactorily after 
writing to the Recreation Department of 














Tun Curisttan Union, Clinton Hall, 
Astor Place, New York. 
For example: If you wish to make the 


tour of the St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
rivers; to visit the White Mountains, the 
Virginia Mountain Health Resorts, the 
Catskills or Adirondacks, the Yosemite, or 
any other locality, Tite CHRISTIAN. UNION 
will send you, FREE OF CITARGE, the need- 
ful Railway ‘Time-tables, Hotel Circulars 
and Pamphlets, Steamer Sailings, etc. 


Send 10 cents for special Outing Number of 
The Christian Union, just published. 















yy Nobody know 1S 
</ how trouble- 


Not the “Pittsburgh’’—a 
child or an awkward servant 


can manage that 
Write for a primer about it. 


Pittsburgh, Pa,__PrrrspurcH Brass Co. 








DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 





If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 


SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 
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ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLUUS, NoY. 
Under the Visitation of the War Departm: 
Rt. Rev. FD. HUNTINGTON, 8 Tb. Preside 
‘Apply to Lt. Col. WM, VERBECK’ 


President, 
The Great Temperance Drink. 
DR. SWETT'S “ROOT BEER.” 


The healthiest drink, summer or winter, but ca 
pecially valuable at this season, if there isa weakness 
of the Kidneys and Stomach. Made from Junipe 
Hops, Life of Man, Wintergreen, Ginger, Sarsaparil 
etc. A good spring remedy. Material in pack: 
make five gallons, 25 cts. Postage, 6 cts; 4 pac! 

0), prepaid. Prepared only at the N. E. Botu 
pot, 245 Washington B 


























GIVE THE BABY 


A METAL SPOON TO PLAY WITH. 





But use Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and 
Forks for the table, They can never show wear ou 
the back of handl unranteed for 3 years’ 


family service. Ask your Jeweler for them or send to 
us for catalogue, 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


CnoretsDeMEnkiny, 


“A Most Delicate 
Preparation.” 












Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.” 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, M 


IGE CREAM IS MADE 


Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 


|White Mountain 


uring completely cov- 
ered. ‘Tubs. will not. shrink 
and fall to pieces. Cans are 
heavy and durable. Beaters 
aro tinned, and being of mal- 
leable [ron will never break, 
Inquire of your local dealer 
tn house-turnishing goods tor 
the 


“White 











Mountain.” 


“Frozen Dainties.” = 
A book of receipts for Ice Cream, Sherbet, etc., mailed 
free upon application. 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FR ZER CO., 
No. 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N. Hy 
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If you are not using 


illsbury’s Best! 


insist upon your grocer giving it to you 





and not giving you an 
tha 


XXX § 


ae . 


inferior article in order 
t he 


may increase his profits at your expense. 


See that your flour is branded 


PILLSBURY’S BEST 


and not an imitation of this brand. 


The ¢ 





renuine 


Pillsburv’s Best 





the 


BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD. 








CATERPILLARS. 


Observe the number of their eyes. 

How do their jaws move when eating P 

Notice how much a caterpillar eats in a day- 

How do they spin their silk ? 

Is it silk before coming to the air? 

How do their actions vary when attacked ? 

Watch the change from caterpillar to butterfly or moth. 


—eeeeeoooeeeee 
For the Companion. 


THE STORMING OF BUNKER HILL. 


Twice on the low redoubt, ere noon, the Regulars ad- 
And qronced: .. burnished bayonets the sun of morning 
wie ee bristling fire-locks flashed behind that 
and Se ae of flame the thundering rampart 





And re the English columns red, Uke Fundy's 
ighty ti 
Rolled’ beck aud left thelr stranded wreck heaped up 
Pry side: 
Down dows, the flame-whipped, shot-ecourged slope, 
the panting soldiers fled, 


qwhilt through the smoke clouds, glowed Ike coals, 
ie town on the ground, thelr dead ! 


How refoforced by Clinton’s troops, over thelr com- 

1a ees Gi the grenadiers move to assault again ; 

3 grim the 3 

Fite faces gropm that atubboru helght they form in 
‘lose array, 

‘As ov homers sirip to buffet tides, their knapsacks cast 


‘ay. 

No empiy volleys herald them :—this time the King 
hail deal 

His mercy to the “Rebel” horde on gleaming rows of 


steel! 

The anchored ships their broadsides cease, and silence 
settles down, 

Save that the church-bells, cannon-Jarred, still clang fo 
Boston town. 


“Once more stand, firm, ye heroes, stand! Once more 
1 the foe! 

God for our Cause? Stand fast, ye Brave, and meet the 
‘final blow ! 

Stand! for your wives and children watch from every 
belfry high, 

‘and wheo such prayers attend bis soul, what patriot 
fears to die 


See, where in scetbing billows red the flames o'er 
Charlestown roll ! 

Hark’ thundering from Ite steeple burned, hear ye the 
‘chureh-bell toll ! 

It summoned ye to Worship once—now with expiring 
brea 

It summons ye to victory, or to a glorious death !" 


“Halt! And a bedge of bayonets fronts each deter- 
mined line, 

Like Icieles in Winter’s sun the musket barrels shine. 

“Charge * and gs myriad Autumn leaves before a gale 
‘are whirle 

Lora ‘Howe ayainst that wall of earth his mad bat- 
talions buried. 

Now “neath the tattered pine-tree fing a line of fire 
runs 

‘Along the curtain of the fort, and empty are the guns, 

And wave on wave of grenadiers against the breast- 
work surge, * 

To fall as breakers from a rock the Equinoxes scours 


Yet as successive waves, flung back, return with 
heavier stroke, 

So o'er the parapet at last the spray of bayonets broke, 

‘And as when Ocean conquers dykes she hides the bar- 
rier crossed, 

Beneath that crest of British steel the wall to sight was 
jost 

80 from the long-contested ground our smoke-grimed 
troops retreat, 

‘And carry with them victory from such a dear defeat 

‘And tho’ forced back ‘cross Charlestown Neck they 
doggedly withdrew, 

‘The battle-storm had only ceased, to burst the sky 
anew 


But like a master-mariner who will not leave bis post 

Though sinks bis ship beneath his fect, so lngered 
gainet the host 

The champion of Young Liberty, and gallant Warren 
ell, 

Not unremembered in the land for which he fought 80 








wells 
For where, on land or sea, shall float our proud flag 
from its staff, 
‘There towers in her Stars and Stripes the Patriot’s 
cenotaph! 
Francis Zuni STONE. 


—<—$=$—$_9———_ 
For the Companion. 
HE OVERRULES. 


“You young people,” said a successful banker, 
“are fond of talking of Iuck and chance. As 
for myself, I do not believe in either. 

“Each year that I live I am more impressed 
with the order and meaning which underlie all 
events—the least as well as the greatest. Under 
this inexorable law the smallest incident in our 
lives works for our good, if we try to do right. 
If you live long enough to look back, and are 
observing and thonghtful, you will find this to 
be true. 

“There was a certain snow-storm, for example, 
which for twenty years I regarded as the unluck- 
est accident of my life. This is a true story, 
remember. * 

“At the time of this storm I was a young man 
just beginning my business career as a clerk in 
the employ of a large firm of cotton-brokers. 

“A heavy hail-storm bed broken down the 
telegraph wires coming into the place, and I was 
bidden to take a despatch of great importance to 
the nearest city, and send it by wire to New York. 
The success of a large venture which the firm 
had made depended on it. 

“I set out ina sleigh with a stout pair of 
horses; but the fiercest snow-storm I ever knew 
set in, and hefore I had made half the distance 
to my destination the drifts were impassable. 

“Twas forced to turn back. As I plowed my 
way through the night and storm, I heard a 
feeble cry for help, and found buried in the snow 
by the roadside a woman and her child, nearly 
frozen. ‘The almshouse was near, and I man- 
aged to reach it with them. The mother died 
that night, but the child lived and remained in 
the almshouse. 

“I could not send the despatch. In consequence 
our firm lost a third of its capital, and in the 
financial embarrassment that followed 1 was 
thrown out of employment, and went to the West. 
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«For years, a8 I said, I regarded that storm 33 
8 cruel accident. 

«But when I look back at it now, I find that the 
Joss of money was but a temporary matter, which 
affected no human life seriously. The firm re- 
covered from the shock in a year or two. My 
«Il fuck’ forced me to exert myself as 1 never 
had done before, and new avenues of success 


opened before ine. 
“The boy who would have died if I had not 


been driven back by the storm, was a thin, 
nervous little fellow full of energy and courage. 
He pushed bis ‘vay through school and college, 
became o specialist in medicine, and has made 
scientific discoveries which have benefited the 
civilized world. 

“We grumble against fate whenever our plans 
are defeated by what we call accident or luck. It 
is not in o day, perhaps, nor in a year, possibly 
not in this life that we shall seo the whole mean- 
ing of the defeat. But God sees it, and I am sure 
means the defeat as a part of our education in 
life.” 


—_—_o—__—_ 
A SEA LAWYER. 


Judge B—, who is frequently quoted as a legal 
authority, and often spoken of as the “sen law- 
yer” in shipping cases, graduated from the law 
School when he was twenty-three years old, with 
barely money enough to pay for his diploma. He 
had great expectations of what he was going to 
do, but for a whole year he had only one client, 
who pald him a fee of ten dollars. The judge 
tells the story thus: 

T pawned my watch, my books and clothes, all 1 
could spare, and hired two hundred dollars to pull 
oe through those twelve long months, and the 
Worst of it was, 1 could see no better prospect 
Rhend. I was sadly in the dumps, feeling some 
Gaye that 1 had made a great mistake in my pro- 
fession. 1 used sometimes to envy the laborers 
Who worked by the day; they were doing work 
Jor which they received’ wages, while I’ waited 
impatiently for the work and wages which came 


not. 

While 1 was indulging one of my worst fits of 
the blues an old friend of my father, a lawyer, 
chanced to be in town, and called on me. He 
{inquired as to my succéss, and I blurted out the 
whole story of my disappointment and failure. 

“Well, if you haven't had many cliente this 

ear,” he remarked, after talking awhile, “you've 

een getting ready for eases when they do come. 
And, that’s right; don't get behind in your read- 
ing,” he added. 

The next day—and this te where my luck may be 
said to have begun, if luck had anything to 
with it—the old lawyer came again to see me. 
asked if I'd like to go to China and attend to come 
Jaw business there for his firm. 
passage out and back, he said, but no fee. 

T didn't stop long to consider the subject, but 
accepted his offer, and in the course of a month 
set out on the long voyage to China In a salling- 
vessel. 1 left the town where I had spent the year 
Without regret, and there were few to heed the 
departure of an impecupious young lawyer. 

Captain Tarbox, master of the sailing-vessel, 
was a good friend to me. 

“Why don’t some o’ the lawyers who pertend to 
handle ship cases learn somethin’ about seafaring 
men and their waya?” he demanded, in his gruft 
way. “I’ve had two cases spolled for me because 
the blunderin’ lawyer—and I tried to git the best 
thar was—didn’t know his ground.” 

‘The Captain’s words lingered in my mind, and 
that zie [lay awake in my berth thinking them 
that ifthe nexe morning I joined Captatn ‘Tarbox 
in ble walk on deck, and sald, “Well, Captain, I've 
made up my mind to do it.” 

“To do what?” he inquired. 

“To follow the sea until I 
seafaring men and their ways,” I replied. 

“Good enough!” he said. “You couldn't do 
better; and when ye’re through, I'll have a case 
ready for ye,” he added, with a laugh. 

‘From that day 1 began to study cea life in ear- 
nest. I went as purser on a traneatlantic steamer 
fora year, ue steward for eight months, and s0 rved 
in various capacities on different vessels for an- 
other fourteen months. At the end of that time 1 
knew the ropes, and ail the equipments of a ves- 
Aa wad there wasn't a nautical term that 1 wasn’t 
familiar with. 

‘Moreover, 1 had become acquainted with many 
seafaring men, and when 1 again opened a law- 
ofiice I had not long to wait for clients. Within 





now something of 


and took in a partner. 

‘As 1 look back over my life, I count those three 
yeare at sea the most profitable investment I ever 
Inade. At the time much that J learned seemed 
trivial, and there were many hard, disagreeable 
things’ connected with a life on shipboard, but it 
has all come in play In the course of my law prac. 

ee. 

‘By means of my sea knowledge I have achieved 
success and fame such ag I never even dreamed of 
during that first year of waiting. What seemed 
my misfortune in having no clients was really the 
best thing that could have happened, for liad 1 
been fairly successful as a beginner, J should 
never have gone to China or followed the sea. 

1 forgot to say that Captain Tarbox kept his 
word, and had aease ready for me, which I won. 
He was my first client. 





fg 
NORTHERN AGRICULTURE. 


It is wonderful what growth is made by plants 
under the long-continued light of the Arctic eum- 
mer, notwithstanding the sun attains no great 
elevation above the horizon. The light, uch as it 
1s, 1s almost constant for weeks together, and this 
constancy makes up, in great part, for the short. 
ness of the season. It is to be kept in mind, 
also, that the growth of vegetation is not wholly 
dependent upon the heat rays of the sun. 


This becomes evident from the fact that wheat, 
for example, will grow in soil that, even in mid: 
summer, is not thawed more than a foot below the 
surface. The limits of cultivation toward the pole 
are noticed in one of Mr. Vincent's books of travel. 

In Siberia, agriculture ceases at sixty degrees of 
north latitude, but in Norway oats ripen under 
sixty-nine degrees, rye a half degree, and barley 
a whole degree further north. th Finmark the 
summer heat is intense, and daylight is continuous 
for ten weeks. 

‘The rapid growth of vegetation in Fimmark ts 
almost incredible. During the short summer crops 
are sown, ripened and harvested. It has been 
found by experiment that in latitude sixty-five 
degrees north, barley will grow two and one-half 
inches, and peas three inches in the twenty-four 
hours ‘for several consecutive da, Barley is 
harvested in ten weeks after being sown. 

‘At Hammerfest, in latitude seventy degrees and 
forty minutes north, the grass grows underneath 
the snow, and hay is made in a month after the 
snow has left the flelds. Here the Scotch fir lour- 








ishes vigorously, sometimes reaching an altitude 


do 
He | 


He would pay my | 


five years I had all the business I could attend to, | 


| 





hnty feet, But a little further east in this 
ot rodatitudo, in Winter, mercury ‘and even brandy 
uently freeze in the open air. 
ey Norwegian eclentict’ has been engaged for 
thirty years in making experiments to determine 
thirty Jee of the midnight sun, during the Scandi: 
navian summers, on the wheat and other rain 
The conclusion he reaches is that wheat, 
Sorh and other seeds imported from a warmer 
clime, when cultivated under this unintermittent 
sunlight, become hardler as well ae larger, and are 
petter able to resist excessive cold. The colors of 
these graing are also gradually changed to a richer 
darker hue. 
antlese ‘are not the only variations that plants 
undergo by exposure to a night and day sun. 
Wild and cultivated fruits, ripened in northern 
Innds, have a much liveller aroma and favor than 
the sume fruits grown under more southern skies. 
‘This Is particularly observable in the small fruits 
that aré so grateful in the early part of the warm 
season. 


derive double interest from the recent inquiries 
of Doctor Siemens, 
Clectrie light when applied to plants and vege- 
tables to quicken and invigorate their 
The two investigations, though entirely inde] 
ent, have led to the same sclentitic result. 





———_+or—_— 
For the Companion. 


WILD ROSE BY THE SEA. 


‘Wild Rose by the stormy sea 
‘Bloomed so fresh and falr, 
That the wonder came to me 
‘She was growing there, 
Far from home on grassy lea, 
On a rock by wind. Be: 
Blooming bright and 








a, 
eet Was she, 





In ber beauty rare. 
‘Wild Rose, S04, now oot ahe 
Thou dost bloom 0 fair, 


By the cold and cruel 
‘Without fear or care 
Sweet thy home on fragrant lea, 
‘Where soft skies are nursing thee, 
But to brave the angry sea, 
‘Wild Rose, canst thou dare? 


Nay, said Wild Rose, 1 must be 

"Always fresh and fair, 
And wherever thou findest me, 

God has placed me there; 
‘And I bloom by rock-bound sea. 
Bright as on the flowery lea, 
‘And my sweets I give as free 

fo the briny alr! 
‘ZITELLA COCKE. 


——_+or— 





MISS MALVINA. 


In E. Chester's valuable book on “Girls and 
Women” we are reminded that even for a society 
girl a knowledge of arithmetic is one of the essen. 
tials of education. Without it no woman can gov- 
ern her household properly, or guide judiciously 
her affairs, should she choose to live alone. A 
millionnaire who meant to give his daughter every 
educational advantage begaw with a French nurse 
and a German maid, while he engaged an artist 
of distinction to oversee her untidy attempts at 
drawing. At length a Indy was engaged to teach 
grammar, literature and history. 


“And arithmetic?” she asked, 

“A little, perhaps. Girls need very little.”* 

. The millionnaire’s daughter came to take her 
jeason. 

“P hate arithmetic, you know!” she said, confid, 
ingly. “And then, what's the good of it for girls?” 

Re teacher did not argue the question, but be- 
gan her task. 

“If thirteen yards of ribbon cost three dollars 
and twenty-five cents, how much will one yard 
cost?” 

‘Miss Malvina was allowed pen, ink and paper. 
She wrinkled her forehead, curled her lip, looked 
up and laughed. ‘1 haven't the faintest idea, 
don’t you know?” 

"A few judicious questions led her to see the 
neceseity of dividing three «lollars and twenty-five 
cents by thirteen, and she went to work. After a 
season of struggle her countenance cleared. 

“Upon my word, I've got the answer—twenty- 














‘wenty-five what?” 
wenty-five—why—twenty-five dollars” 
Wouldn't that be rather high for ribbon?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Miss Malvina, care- 
leasly: “I'll tell you!” she added, triumphantly. 
“| should tell them to give me the best, and I sup- 
pose they would know what I ought to pay !”” 

‘By and by Mise Malvina’s father found himeelf 
having trouble with his workmen. Tho famil, 
Masood threatening levers. "Malvina's rosy cheek 
grew pale. 

“T don’t know what they want,” she sald, for- 
lornly. “They say we are all so extravagant! J 
don't know what difference that makes to them; if 
we pay for what we buy, we never hurt them. T 
wish we were not rich at all. It would be much 
nicer to be poor. 1 should like to be a—what is 
it?—a commoner—or # communist, or something. 
‘Then nobody would be envious.” 

‘To. Malvina money was an unknown quantity. 
She had no idea of {ts use or value, and not even 
her charities prospered. Yet she thought arithme- 
tle of no use for girls. 








—__—_+e___ 


ADMIRAL AND DOG. 


Sailors, like horsemen, have a tendency to be- 
come bow-legged, and the peculiarity is not con- 
fined to common seamen. An old admiral, whose 
long sea service had given his legs a decided out- 
ward curvature, once had a singular adventure on 
this account with a ehip’s pet. The crew of the 
ship owned a large Newfoundland dog, and the 
sailors, in their leisure moments, took great pains 
with his education, and were especially successful 
in teaching him to jump. 





= most frequent exploit was managed in this 
y: A man, standing up, would put one foot 
against his other knee, thus making a hole for 
Nep, the dog, to make his leap through. The 
dog always jumped through the aperture readily, 
though if his trainer’s legs happened to be short, 
it was sometimes a rather tight squeeze. 4 
One fine day the admiral came aboard from the 
flag-ship on a visit of Inspection. Happening to 
walk to the forward part of the ship. he stood 
re for a few minutes conversin; i 
cers who had attended him. Se ere 
ere he was spied by the dog, who was tak 
higaring on deck amoug the saflors.. aga 
Nep stood moment surveying the admiral’ 
vowlege.. ‘They seemed to strike him as aqording 
the beat chance-for a running leap, after ble pecul: 
iar fashion, that he had seen for many a day. 
Suddenly the dog made a rush at the lega, and a 
mad leap through the tempting gap. In astonish. 
ment at the black tornado that had passed beneath 
him, the admiral whirled quickly avout to see what 
was the cause. ‘The dog took this action as a signal 
Sor an, tioneore.” and jumped again. 
nce more the adinira 
ang impels turned, and again the 
¢ bewlidered face of the admiral 
serious attention of Nep to what he Imagined vas 
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his business were too much for the gravity of the 
bystanders, and forgetting the respect due to 
rank, they all burst into laughter. 

‘A gailox, however, had enough presence of mind 
to break from the crowd and catch the dog by the 
iar. He led him off, and as he did so Nep 
Seemed to wonder why he did not receive the 
praise due to such spirited efforts. 

The excited admiral got but an imperfect ex- 
janation of the affair from the spectators, for 
hey could hardly tell him that his legs had been 
uned ‘ne. kind of circus-hoop by a forecastle dog. 
Perhaps to his dying day the occurrence was a 
mystery to him. 


——__+o—_—_ 


NOT SO EASY. 


The ascent of Vesuvius is not considered difi- 
cult. The mountain is not high, scarcely exceed- 
ing four thousand feet; and not until the cone of 
the volcano is reached does the average mountain. 
climber grow sensible of fatigue. “From that 
point,” writes one who has made the ascent, “my 
experience is that a guide and assistant will be 
agreeable. There are no longer roads, bridle. 
paths, footpaths or tracks; nothing but a mass 
of cinders and scori, and these scorix exactly 
resemble iron sponges. The lumps of dross are 
incessantly rolling under your feet, eo that bad 
slip-backs are frequent. 


“My companion, who counted himself a good 
mountaineer, emiled with pity when he caught 
sight of the cone, and scorned any assistance. 

Sig that all! he cried; ‘and you call that hard 
to climb. Look here then! and he started off 
briskly. At the end of a hundred paces he halted, 
plowing and gasping; then he resumed hie course. 
T marched slowly behind. 

wThe scorle rattled under my frlend’s feet Ike 
stones from a dump-cart. He went another hun; 
dred stepe, and fell flat, grazing his hands and 

ni 

Mije rose bravely, without uttering a word, and 
ran upward. Another fall; this time he tore his 
Clothing. ‘Then he sat down, and when the guide 
ame up, took his arm, and shortly afterward the 
arm of another guide, 

“Soon we reached the smooth slope, the yleldin; 
side of the cinders, and our courage rose. Alas 
we regretted the scorig. Jt is true that the ston 
are no longer rolling and crumbling beneath 01 
feet, but it 1s worse to eink knee-deep into the dust, 
One limb is extrieated from this solid pool of 
cinders, and borne forward after some astonishing 
mancuvres. But the other leg is ret fast. 

Woe to him who thinks to help himeelf with his 
hands, for they sink Immediately into the moving 
soll, and drag his arms into it up to the shoulders. 

“Well, we got ‘out of the ‘fix’ after much scram- 
bling, coughing and choking, and reached the 
summit, where a keen wind dusted us off.” 














——_+er—_—_ 
NEW ABBREVIATION. 


‘A lady tells a story of a young man who bad 
come from the country to the city in which she 
lived, and in a short time fancied himself quite 
equal to any gocial emergency. He never asked 
advice upon questions of etiquette, aud In conse- 
quence he made many mistakes. “At one time the 
lady issued cards to a dancing party, and among 
the invited guests she included this rather con- 
ceited and exceedingly awkward young man. 


He was to be out of town at the date of the 
party, and go was unable to accept the invitation, 
At the foot of the card he read the letters R. 8. V. 
P,, and was much perplexed as to their meaning. 
However, he was noting daunted by his ignorance, 
and wrote a note declining the invitation in as 
formal and atilted terms as lie could command, and 
after signing his name, added the letters, M. S. 


‘On his return to the city, after the party, he went 
to call on the lady, and ‘in the course of the con- 
versation asked, wey the way, Mra. Clapp, what 
did you mean by R. 8. V. P. at the end of the Invi- 
tation you sent me?” 

“Why,” replied the hostess, without a note of 
eurprise in her polite voice, “they stand for the 
French phrase, épondez, s'il vous plait—Answer, 
if you please.” 

“Oh, yes! Well, I was all right, then!” said the 
young man, in a tone ‘of much satisfaction. “I 
thought J should bit it in my, answer!”” 

“Now that you speak of it,” said his courteous 
hostess, “I do wish to ask you what M. S.C. C. 
stands for. I can’t imagine, and J can’t find any 
one who has ever seen the abbreviation used!” 

“Oh,” replied her visitor, airily, ‘that, meant 
‘Mighty sorry couldn't come.’ I should think that 
was plain enough!” 


—__+e—____ 


BREAKING THE RULES. 


Accepting as true the anecdotes that appear 
from time to time in the European newspapers, 
‘America is a country where a great many queer 
thinge happen. New York houses are built thirty 
stories high, Boston merchants ride races on 
horseback down State Street, herds of infuriated 
buffaloes invade Chicago parks, and Sioux chief- 
tains break up sessions of Congress with impro- 
vised scalp-dances. Here is a story of New York 
customs recently told by a French paper: 


In the Central Park there is a very large bears’ 
den, which lies at a lower level than the ground 
about It, and ie surrounded by a railing. 

One day a stranger, while feaning over this rail, 
lost his balance and fell into the pit. He struck by 
the side of a large grizzly bear, which at once 
selzed the man’s leg in its mouth, and completely 
crushed it. 

‘When the bear had bitten the man’s leg nearly 
in two, some by-standers, by the ald of ropes ant 
clubs, succeeded in getting him out of the den- 
He lay in a fainting condition. 

‘At thie point a policeman stepped up. 

“1 place you under arrest,” he said to the 
wounded man. 

“Arrest? What for?” gasped the victim. 

“Por violating the rules of the park,” satd the 
policeman. ‘Don’t you see that notice there?” 

He pointed to a sign over the railing of the 
beara’ den, which read 


“Ip 18 POSITIVELY FORBIDDEN TO FEED 
THE ANIMALS. 








WANDERING THOUGHTS. 


Artists who “receive” in their studios have some 
trying experiences. An English paper mentions 
an instance. 


The painter was talking with a fair visitor about 
one of his pictures, and hoped that he was making 
a decided impression. 

“Yes,” she anid, ‘it te charming charming But 
oh, Mr. Fitz Madder, what a delightful room thie 
{vould be for a dance, with the musicians in the 
gallery, and all the ensels and pictures and things 
cleared’ away.” 
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For the Companion. 


CHILDREN'S DAY ATGRANDPA'S. 


At church, they don’t keep Children’s Day 
In Grandpa's town,—but orchards blow 
For miles and miles along the way, 

And shower the roads with rosy snow, 
And make a rosy roof. The bees 
Have come from all the hives around,— 

We walked tw church be- 

neath the trees, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


stalk. Jack resorted to rhubarb when he felt to the top. She is a dainty mother, but I think 


particularly cross. 

Pretty soon a beo hummed close by his ear 
with something red in its “mouth.” Jack dodged, 
and the bee alighted in the corner by the garden 
fence near him, and before Jack could hop up it 
had popped out of sight into a little round hole at 
one side of a sod. 

In @ minute or two Mrs. Beo (so Jack called 
it) came out and flow away. Jack did not move, 


and not long after the hurried little worker re-| your doughnut, Charlie? 


we must humor her. There are enough roses for 
her and the children, too.”’ 





Our little Charlie had never seen a round 
doughnut with a hole in the centre, until he went 
to grandma's and she gave him one for lunch. 
He held it up with such @ thoughtful, puzzled 
look, that mamma asked, “Why don’t you eat 
“I was thinking, 


turned with another load. This time she dropped | mamma, what a wonderful woman my grandma 
it. It fluttered down to the edge of the hole. | is, to get so much dough round such a little holo.” 


Jack jumped to look. 
Then he rolled under the rhubarb, and laughed 


Litre Clarence, who had often seen his 


and shonted till an old Pee-wee, wagging his tail| grandma's false teeth, happened one day to 


on the fence, flew off in alarm. 
to the house. “Grandma! Ca: 
T've found the rose-leaf snapper!" 





Jack rushed up| notice the gold bows of her glasses hooked over 
! Come out! | her ears to keep them from falling off, and ex- 


claimed, “O grandma! are your ears false, too?” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, eto. 


1. 
FLORAL PUZZLE. 


Ata drawing-school there was a class of twelve 
scholars. For an exhibition, cach of the scholars 
drew her favorite flower or flowers. We give 
these flowers alphabetically; but the girls found 
they could arrange these nates 60 that, by taking 
enc! 





And heard the! central letter and adding them togetlier, the: 
SEcinalng Boe would form a name often bestowed upon Junie, > 
mining sound ; Alonsia; alyssum; armerla; begonla; clarkla; 
And Grandpa sald that bird celosia; fuchsia; jocobea; pansies; primula; statice 
and bee and trefoil. CYRIL DEANA. 
Sing Sabbath hymns as well 2. 
as we. 


My Grandpa's church ts 
brown and small, 
And all the folks are old, I 
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A SEASONABLE HINT. 


A crested 1 perched on a 2; 
3. 4. the brisk wind blew; 
“Chill wind,” sald 1 

It’s 1284, you know. 





think. : © age r 
Outside you hear the robin’s his is the Seed Rot fhe Wing sowed . z 

call, Ti "i 
And on the fence a bobo- Ris is the teaf ANAGRAM: a 

Hk hal’ sprang from the Seed that the Wind sowed. mieten coe oer 
Looked in the window ~ The bee's low hum, 

where I sat, is am) The song of the twittering birde, 


And sang so Joud 1 couldn't 


hear 

‘The prayer or text; and That 
after that ~\N 

A bumbleebee, so big and 5 
queer, se 

Played “droway, boozy, a 


dizzy-brains” 
All up and down the win- 
dow-panes. 


When we walked 
Grandpa and I, 

White flowers were falling 
all the way. 

Great flocks of buttertiles 
went by, 

And every one was white 
today. 

The white cluuds sailed so 


home, 











from. 


the. Sun Ne 


Ris_ is 
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Ty ‘TRat followed the 
hat sprang from Seed 


se 


far olor 
Giat lowed fe 


Sprang 
Ghis 
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Rat_ sho! the Bud 
Gra me on. Bud 
‘Rat 


or ot & 
fhe ® 
ne Bua 


eed, 
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is the, feathery 
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the Wind sowed. 







ar 
‘thot the ‘Wind’ sowed. 


Ball 9 fair, 


















The forest's hush 
And the rose’s blush 
Are framed in the poct's words. 
ALM. Pe 
4. 


BEHEADINGS. 


1, Behead to astonish, and 
leave a Inbyrinth. 

2. Behend to degrade, and 
leave a foundation. 

3. Behead a nut, and leave 
a vegetable, 

4. Hehead a tumult, and 
leave to execute. 

5. Behead to descend, and 
leave a beacon. 

6. Behead above, and 
leave a high room, 

7. Behead to reform, and 
leave to repair. 

8. Behead a response, and 
lenve a race. 

9». Behead hastlly, 
leave a measured walk. 





and 


soft and high, That rst from Jo, Behead to, rouso, and 
Payee eee roe eR, ME, Flower of beauty rove , sateen ener 

‘as they. lover UNL co and leave part of a lock. 
(His eyes are blue, just Ilke That shone on the Bud » em verde ice toprol, and 
tthe tice ah TRat followed the “Neaf ‘3 
And mine are ike them, , 

Lila Bret sprang _ from the Seed ‘fiat the "Wind sowed. icine. 


So, if they don’t keep Chil- 
dren’s Day, 

They have White Sunday 
up this way. 

ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


or 







“a 
Zap 2 





Dhol. scatieved I 


hye of perk i 
Pony Fume’ gir 











My first into the garden 


stole, 
And anxiously and greed- 








For the Companion, 


WHO CUT HOLES IN THE 
ROSE-LEAVES, 


Grandma heard a great 
commotion, and, Lam sorry 
to say, something that 
sounded a little like quar- 
relling, out on the piazza. 

“It’s them children, I do 
believe!” said the dear old 
lady, in dismay, dropping 
her knitting and trotting to 
the door. 

“Jack's cutting holes all 
in the pretty rose-leaves, 
grandma!"? cried little 
Cary, angrily, as soon as 
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is is the Ghild “wih the oolden hair , 
rv of rfumed air , 
Bs Blew ou cae a 
feathery “Ball so fair, 
burst from the “flower of beauty rare ,. 
loved yun 
shone on fhe 
followed the 


Rat 
Git sprang from the Seed that the Wind sowed. 


This is fhe O%ther. that slood on fhe shir, 
Te_ welcome lhe Child wilh the ‘golden hair, 



























Ral_ Burst from lower ol beauty rare, She took a second of my 
josd we un - By Al ‘whieh eurea hor, very 
one on the Bud =0= sake es 
That followed. the “ Leaf Ti 6. 
Giet sprang from te Seed Rat the Wind sowed ECM 


am composed of 22 letters. 
My 5, 11, 7, 8, 14, 13 is to 


touch. 
My 19,2 21, 10 fs ardent. 
My 12, 15, 3, 8, 14, 15, 7, 16 ts 
catching fire. 
My, 9, 17, 6, 22, 13 18 to trem- 
le. 


My 18, 20, 1, 10, 418. a boy's 
nickname. 

My 9,5, 11, 119 a counterfeit. 

My 14, 11, 18, 13 le behind- 


hand. 
My 8 6.3) % 18, 14) 15, 20,7 
is a spring flower. 

My whole ts a proverb. 





Conundrums. 
What kind of yarn is unfit 


grandma's face appeared in 
the doorway. 

“Preserve my patience !"* 
exclaimed grandma. “I 
wouldn’t have believed it 
of you, Jack! Those sweet Z 
roses, that Aunt Kitty was 
going to take to town to- 
morrow to the sick little 
children in the hospital!" 
and grandma looked both grieved and astonished. 

“But I didn’t, grandma!” protested Jack, as 
soon as he could get in a word. 

“You are sure you baye not been flourishing 
your new whip, with the long snapper on it, too 
near ’em ?"* questioned grandma. 

“Why-y, I did switch it a little —” 

“And you tried to see how neat you could cut | 
onta piece, Jack Brown! You can't sec anythin| 
pretty without wanting to 'stroy it, so there!” 














grandma, mild! 





would be such a heartless boy.” 


he felt ill-used. 











“Bless iny heart! Well, well, I'm glad it isn’t 
my Jack!” and grandma rumpled his hair lov- 
ingly. 


alighted softly on a fine red rose. 
Snip! Snip! Snip! went her little scissors 


A Nice sprang fi 


_____~=> 


For the Companion. 


A PUZZLING QUESTION. 






———_+e-___ 





rom the Seed that the “Wind sowed . 


“Where is he?" cried Cary, looking about a Pye learned to eay some words in French, 2 wk 
little puzzled. I’ve studied them a we eee 
“Wai ‘i you'll see!” said Jack, What puzzles me, I do declare, fon eek 
Senin minute sand you i a Is how the babies over there PRO z * 
s In France can learn to speak. Pass I M 

Just then along hummed Mrs. Bee again, and angeat p LEONINE 

| BLEVATED 












OS Ghat Blew the Zephyr of perfumed air , Glorayaee eee 
That. scatlered the featfiery “Ball 50 fair, ne seamen ee 

hat_ burst from the Tlower — of Beauly ite Bi 28e Oe oieave 

Ghat loved the un. Sz young men? When It ts 

hat shone on the Bud, 20% oAWhat is tho difference be- 

“@hal_ followed the Meaf_ iS tants, ‘One tea otreamn and 






the other Is a streamer. 
like 


Why are figures 
Be- 


George Washington? 
cause they will not lle. 

hich is the warmest tree 
inthe world? The fir-tree. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lines 1 and 2, chart; lines 3 and 4, hart; lines 
5 and 6, art. 


Primals: Whipple. Final; Mohammed. 





and tears of vexation stood in Cary’s eves at the | rapidly, and in a moment a tiny dise of the leaf For the Companion, | BALly to bed and ene 10 ee a wae. 
remembrance of how Jack had snapped in an | about as large as a silver half-dime was cut out, anit Re ook TIRE: 2 a An eee? 
eye of her best dolly that morning with this same and away she flew with , : DEB oo G's 
pretty new whip. | At that moment Aunt Kitty came up the walk.| There is @ large picture of the Father of his RENE OAD 
“Well, well, don't dispute, children,” said: “Ah yes," said Annt Kitty, laughing. Tis | Country in Eddie's home. Eddie is three years BEER soma cs 
“If you did do this, Jack, ; the little upholsterer bee, as some call it. She's | old and has ideas. “Who is that in the picture, FRY MNES 8 
I'm sure you didn't mean to. I can't believe you | got a nest in that hole, Jack. But we won't dis-|Eddio?”” asked a visitor. Washington," he acguRS ED 
turb her if she did come near getting you into | answered, gravely. “And who is Washington ?” STAR DES ut 
Jack went off to the garden, kicking his toes, trouble. “Oh, he washes !"* replied Fddie, promptly. oe & m AK 3 
sullenly into the clover tufts, and beheading some | “She lines and pads it with rose-leaves, and in ae Pi FROGHES § 
tall scarlet poppies with the offending whip, for | this sweet bed she lays her eggs and places her| Daisy's grandpa was grating horse-radish. RELIANCE 
bee-bread for the little bees to eat when they | Daisy stood in a chair beside him, intently watch- teas Hannale Neild: 
He flung himself down in one comer by the | are hatched. Then she adds more leaves, tramp-| ing him work, when sho suddenly exclaimed, Sixth row: Charles Dickens. 
[ing them with her little feet tll the hole is filled | “I'll det-down, danpa; it makes my eyes sweat.” | 5, Harebell 


patch of giant rhubarb, and began to chew a 
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LEANNESS. 


Some persons are born with a normal tendency 
to become fat, others with a tendency to leanness, 
It is the same among the lower animals. The hog 
isa sort of machine for transforming the odds and 
ends of food into fat; but the farmer knows before- 
hand that a little pig with long legs and snout will 
work off the fat as fast as it can be made. Soa 
long-legged person seldom inclines to obesity. 

Temperament has much to do with the bodily 
condition in this respect. In lymphatic people 
the life processes are slow, and the fat is largely 
deposited, rather than burned. This temperament 
furnishes some of the best types of surface-beauty. 
The person of nervous temperament, on the other 
hand, by excessive activity of body and mind, 
and by predisposition to haste, worry, fret and 
impatience, naturally remains lean; but while the 
features of such a person will probably lack soft- 
ness and roundness of outline, they may exhibit 
in a marked degree the higher beauties of mind 
and soul. 

People who incline to obesity may hold the ten- 
dency in check by appropriate food and stirring 
exercise in the open air, thus both lessening the 
amount of fat-forming food taken into the system, 
and causing a more rapid consumption of such fat 
as is produced; and those who incline to undue 
leanness, by pursuing the opposite course, may 
largely increase the amount of fat deposited. 

If the leanness is the result of digestive weak- 
ness, or of a faulty assimilation, little, of course, 
can be done until a condition of general health 
has been secured. Butassuming that the abnormal 
jeanness is connected with high health, what 
advice must be given? 

First, let the carbonaceous, or fat-forming, food 
greatly preponderate over the nitrogenous—such 
as beef, lamb and codfish. Calling the fat-forming 
clements of beef twenty, lamb thirty-five, and 
codfish five, those of pork will be fifty; beans, 
fifty-seven; peas, sixty; oats, sixty-six; wheat, 
sixty-nine; corn and rye, each seventy-two; rice, 
eighty, and butter, one hundred. 

Of course it would not do to take a single car- 
bonaceous article and live on it, for the entire 
body is to be kept in high health by the proper 
nourishment of all the tissues. However, the 
system can be well supported in full vigor by a 
vegetable diet, with the addition of milk, eggs and 
butter. 

In the second place, cultivate calmness and 
quietness in feeling and manner. Avoid impa- 
tience and fret. Do not overwork with mind or 
body. We may add that tea-drinking tends to 
leanness. If possible, milk should be substituted. 





ee 
THE FAR-SOUNDER. 


The telephone justifies its Greek name—tele, far | 
off, and phone, a sound—more and more as the 
years go by. Probably conversation has been | 
carried on at a greater distance over the wire in | 
the United States than elsewhere; but the most | 
interesting recent development of telephonic 
science is the opening of a public telephone line 
between Paris and London, and its inauguration 
by an exchange of formal speeches between repre- 
sentatives of the French and British governments. 

These speeches were delivered into telephone | 
“transmitters” at the telephone central office in 
Paris and at the General Post-Office in London. 
The wire carried them to the coast of the Channel 
on each side, and then through a submarine cable 
under the water. 

This cable is regarded as a triumph of the elec- 
trician’s art. It is composed of four “conductors,” 
and each “conductor” is composed of seven indi. | 
vidual wires of pure copper. The wires are 
insulated, wrapped together in a triple envelope 








of India-rubber, and the whole 1s surrounded by a 
coating of a composition of coal tar and other | 


substances designed to make the cable entirely 


water-proof. 

The route followed by the wires between the 
two capitals is a little more than three hundred 
miles in length. 

When the line was ready, the French minister 
of commerce, the British ambassador and other 
dignitaries gathered at the Paris end of the line, 
and the British postmaster-general and certain 
officials at the other; and the British postmaster- 
general made a speech through the telephone, in 
which he assured the Frenchmen, that France and 
England, “already allied by mutual esteem and 
common interests, were henceforth to be allied by 
the most powerful of human agencies, the human 
voice.” 

Then the French minister of commerce responded 
in the French tongue with a somewhat long speech, 
in which he declared that this new miracle of 
science was a proof that men were now to use the 
mightiest forces of nature for the service of their 
needs and friendly intercourse, and no longer for 
purposes of mutual injury. 

These speeches, containing so noble a pledge of 
peace between the world's two greatest capitals, 
were overheard as distinctly, by those at the 
receivers, as if they had been uttered in the same 
room. 

The English electrician under whose superin- 
tendance the line was constructed expressed his 
belief, in discussing the matter, that at no very 
distant date a telephone cable would be laid 
beneath the Atlantic ocean, and that Americans 
and English would converse with each other, 
hearing each others’ voices, in actual fact, across 
the ocean. 


MR. BARNES AND THE BEAR. 


Mr. Elisha Barnes, one of the early settlers of 
Henniker, New Hampshire, stood looking out of 
his cabin door one day in early spring, when he 
saw a large bear passing along the upper edge of 
the snow-covered clearing. He ran for his gun, 
but found it unfit for use. He seized an axe, 
therefore, and in considerable excitement started 
in pursuit of the bear. 


As Mr. Barnes came up, the bear stopped and 
looked at him. He raised his axe and brought it 
down with what he thought stunning effect; but 
Bruin lifted his paw and struck the axe from the 
hand of his enemy, and then fell upon him, biting 
him severely in the leg and thigh. 

It was a dangerous situation—alone with the 
bear and wholly unarmed. When the beast opened 
his mouth for another bite, the unfortunate man, 
in desperation, pushed his hand between the jaws, 
and ran his arm down the animal’s throat. 

Meantime, Mrs. Barnes had run to the nearest 
neighbors, Samuel Eastman, who seized his gun 
and hastened to Mr. Barnes’s relief. He arrived 
very opportunely. Mr. Barnes was strugglin; 
meee. ar, but was growing faint from loss of 

lood. 

Not ane to shoot for fear of wounding his 
friend, Mr. Eastman took the axe and dealt Bruin 
a blow on the thigh. The animal turned, and then, 
without ceremony, lumbered off toward the woods, 
where he disappeared before Eastman could fire 
at him. On the following day, however, the bear 
was tracked and killed. 

Mr. Barnes’s injuries were so severe that months 
elapsed before he was able to perform any labor. 


WHAT MICROBES ARE. 


Science is in the air in these days of the general 
diffusion of newspapers and books. The Albany 
Argus reports a dialogue between two Irishmen. 
They were running on about one thing and another, 
and finally one of them remarked upon the great 
prevalence of sickness. 


“Aren’t you afraid of typhoid fever?” said 
Dennis. 

“Yis, I am,” answered Pat. 

“Pat?” 

“Yes, Dinny.” 

“What are those microbys and germs the doc- 
thors are all talking about?” 

“Waal, I’ll tell ye my idee, Dinny. Thim germs 
and menbrs are paculiar things. Flannigan was 
tellin’ me about thim. He says they reside in the 
wather. He was fishing through the ice last 
Monday, and he pulled Up ‘his line and found a 
microbe on it. He says it looked a good dale like 
a bullhead, but it had a mighty queer face. He 
says he threw it back afther he got over being 
scart. Me own opinion is, Dinny, that microbys 
are a paculiar kind of fish.” 


LAZY. 


“Mose” Little was a shiftless inhabitant of a 
Maine town, who would not work a minute more 
than was necessary to get money enough to sup- 
port him in idleness for a few days. 


He went into the villuge store to purchase some 
groceries, one item of which was a dollar's worth 
of flour. He put the smaller articles in a basket, 
which he took on one arm, while he carried the 
flour on the other. 

All at once he set the bundle down. 

“Say, Jake,” said he, “is flour lower?” 

“Yes,” replied Jake. “We give thirty-five pounds 
for a dollar now, instead of thirty.” 

“Well,” drawled Mose, “I’ll be glad when ft goes 
op a ain, so I sha’n’t have to lug so much home for 
a dollar.” 





HONEST ADVICE. 


A gentleman in a French restaurant who desired 
to get the best that the place afforded, drew a 
silver coin out of his pocket and gave it to the 
waiter before he had ordered anything. 

“Here is your fee,” said the customer. “Now I 
want to know, in all confidence, what you can 
recommend.” 

The waiter pocketed the coin. 

“You want my honest advice, eh?” he asked. 

“Certainly.” 

“Well,” said the waiter, in a confidential whisper, 
“I should recommend—another restaurant!” 


IT WOULD BE LARGE. 


Six-year-old James, of Boston, and his New 
York cousin were disputing about the relative size 
of their respective cities, says the Boston Tran- 
script. 

Quotations from the census returns rather stag- 
fered the youthful Hubbite at first, but he soon 

rushed them aside with the remark: 

“Well, P'll bet yer Boston's the biggest, if yer 
take in all the hubbubs!” 





Worms,—In children bad breath and hard, swelled 
stomach are symptoms of worms. 
mifuge Com 


Give “Brown's Ver- 
A sure remedy. 2% cents a box.[Adv. 








$10. delivered, for two custom-made Undersuits 
s of ‘*Brown’s Pure Silk Sponge,” or $6 
for material, trimmings and instructions. ‘lake pains 
to write name, address and measures. This is the new 
“Silk Underwear Fabric” referred to by “Shirley Dare” 
in New York Herald, Feb. 15, 1891. Ny 
Sole Manufacturer, 19 West St., Boston, M: A. 
BorDEN & REMINGTON, Selling Agents, Fall 


GEO. 8, BROW! 
ass., U. 
River, 


Ss. 
Mi 






Aen as PENCILS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 


If your stationer does not see them, mention Compan- 
ton and send 16c.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 


FARGO’S $2.50 LADIES’ BOOT 


continually grows in popularity on 
account of its style, durability and 
price. It is made in all styles, Ask 

‘our dealer for it and if he does not 

eep them send to us for the style 
and size you want. A full descrip- 
tion and Pocket Mirror sent on 
application. 


Cc. H. FARGO & CO., 
TRADE MARK, Cricaco, IntiNo1s. 


“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE. 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIS ron LADIES, MISSES, 















AND CHILDREN. 


Made on true hygienic in- 


ciple; modeled on ines which 
give a graceful figure; perfect 
Support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing  clothing-straln’ and 
weight; three garments in oue, 
corset, waist, and cover; 

of materials. 





Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


Challie-de-Laines, 


NEW GOODS. 
Fully Half Wool 


A Pronounced Success! 


These goods are of a fine texture, soft 
and flexible, and drape perfectly, making 
an inexpensive and serviceable dress at the 
same time, the styles, finish and general effect 
are not excelled by the most expensive 
fabrics (cream grounds). We are showing 
an extra large assortment of styles from 
which to select, 22 inches wide, 


20 cts. per yard, 


Postage on 12 yards, which is an ordinary 
dress pattern, is 15 cts. Send for samples. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, U.S. A. 






















Buy the SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS and you will 
be satisfied. None genuine unless stamped 
* 


on the toe. If your local dealer is out of them, send 
for Post-Paid Parcel Price-List to 


Shaw Stocking C Lowell, Mass. 


O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 





Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, ete, 





The largest and finest establishment of its 
kind in this country. 


VACATION. 


When our friends, the readers of The 
Youth’s Companion, are going away on 
their vacation, they would do well to call 
and examine our fine stock of 


Summer Coods 


for SEASIDE, COUNTRY and MOUN- 
TAINS, or if you cannot do so conven- 
iently, look over our Catalogue (if you have 
one, if you have not let us know and we will 
send you one free of charge) and see what 
you need. We are sure we can give you 
better value for your money than any other 
house in this country. 








Send for samples of goods at any time, we 
are always pleased to send them. 


H. O'NEILL & Co,, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st Sts., 
NEW YORE 








Butter-Spreaders. 


Who has not observed that it is not 
cleanly to make a table knife serve 


its proper function and also 


that of a  Butter- 












Ask any 


Jeweler to show 


wor you these beautiful Ster- 
ling Silver Butter- Spreaders. 
Nothing is more appropriate or 


acceptable as a Wedding Present. 


TOWLE MANUFG. COMPANY, Silversmiths, 


Newsuryport, Mass. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 








Special attention is called to this celebrated brand of Bleached Muslin, which 
for fineness and durability is unsurpassed. This cloth is manufactured with 
great care, particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentlemen’s Shirts, 
in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 


Inquire for this rand, and take NO SUBSTITUTE. 


In purchasing garments, ask 


for Pride of the West. For sale by all retail Dry-Goods dealergin the U. S. 
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Anthony’s Victor Camera, with special outat. Flannel Outing and Tennis Shirt. 


Given for five new subscribers and 88.00 additional. Flannel Outing Shirts are com. 
ing to be worn more and more. 
For street and office, as woll aa 
vacations, during hot weather, 
‘Wat, We Pave: ever of | nothing aide more us one's cone 
fered our subecrib: | tort and «lininishes one's laundry 
ers. It is made of | pie, h 
highly polished ma- | pis Outing Shirt 1a made to 
hogany, with metal | our arder, and te neat, stylish and 
Work, ilnely fin. | comfortable. I good value for 
tahed and tae. iq medium-priced Shirt. Sizes 
quered.Is provided | tron, 131, to 16's. When ordering 
with a rising front, | state size of neck-band. 

front Given for one new subscriber 
focus, double and 10 cents additional. Price 85 
Tack and pin-| cents, Postage and packing 15 
fon move: cents, when sent ax a premium 
ment, patent | or purchased. 

adjustable spring. actuated The «Four-in-hand"™ Tic is not 
ground glass, hinged front bed, uded with the Shirt, but will 
double dry-plate holder, flxed | ye sent for 2 cents additional, 


revolving diaphragm and al. ‘ . : 
Site of wlugauncaed | Windsor Ties are in great demand at the present time. We 


You must offer no inducement whatever for & person to suhe| _Miihic aera ee SHE OF plate ue, sisting of a Canvas furnish ald W Indsor Ties in handsome patterns and colors at 

scribe for Tum Comraxton, other than the pape tect, cen! Carrying Case, Folding Tripod, Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Trays, a Mitates Saas Indsor Tle sent post-paidl ty auy address on 
must collect from the new subscriber the fal! price of the paper, Printing Prone, Card Mounts, Focusing Cloth, Graduate, Ruby | “e 

cue @ine "| Lantern, Book of Tustruetions, and all the Chemicals neressary 

for developing and fixing the plates, and toning and fixing the 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. [Prints Given for five new subseribers and Soy. adie: 

Price $15.00. Must be sent by express and charges paid by 

















Inducements 


OFFERED FOR ‘This ts the neatost and 


most deairable Camera 


Obtaining New Subscribers. 





The following Premiums are Offered in addition to those | 
offered in our Annual List issued last October : { 
| 
Conditions. These Premiums are Biven to those who arc, 


subscribers for Tue Comranton as rewards for obtaining new 
subscribers. No person can receive a Premium unless ho himself 
is a subscriber for Taz Comranton. i 
No person sending his own name as a subscriber 
can receive a Premium for it. No new name will be reccived 
unless payment of $1.75 in full is made in advance. 
Any person subscribing for Tue Comraniox, and paying the 
- full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for all the new | 
subscribers he may obtain and send us. fine single 


























(4th of July Fireworks. 











receiver. In ordering Camera, be sure and give the name, “Victor. | Collection No. 2 given for one new subscriber. 
: e Independence Day is at hand! Pre 
The Life of Kit Carson. By s,s. c. abott. Complete Fly and Bait Fishing Outfit. Pare for it in time by securing one of 


Ne | our assortments of Fireworks! They 
modal ame Pie. | This is « combination Fly and Balt contain a tine variety of beautiful 
eer, aiid the weeser! Fishing Outfit. It is designed for gen. | interesting and startling effects! ‘Thes 
Bla. lite Bade buh eral brook and lake fishing, and for | are manufactured for us by Masten 
ofindmtréta among tre the money cannot be excelled. & Wells, a firm with a reputation 
youth of thie lade the The Rod ts a fine one, in 3 sections, | established by over thirty years of 
out aivea You'e askeae *s feet long, with lance-wood tip, | reliable work. Fuil directions accom: 
SieCOP teadtaneen: Houble ferrule, brass cap to butt, and | acl assortinent. 
of thls brave fellow. ringed throughout. The Outfit! Collection No. 2. This collection 
His aaflog docks tone contains with the Rod, 1 Pat.! contains 0 pieces, among whieh are 
Wastaincng the lndione Reel, 45 foot Linen Line, 6) Roman Candles, Voleanoes, Triangle 
and /Pludetotae at Snelled Hooks, 2 Fly Hooks, 1) Wheels, Bengola Lights, Flower Pots, 
Gala ly themuneeane 3-foot Leader, 1 Float, 1 Balt! pin” Wheels, ol Wheels, Blue 
Book 1s ilustrated by Box and 1 Box Split Shot. Lights, Star Mines, Red Hand Lights, 
full-page engravings, anil contains 350 pages. Cloth bound. : Se ee Pee Wane: iat platehen, 
Given for one new subscriber. Price 90 centa. Postage and Toatage and tackige la, ‘ent Lights. These pieces, 
Packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 20 eente, when sent | We eee Ai cae oleae 
ats a premium or pur. | only one new subseriher, Pu eX. cents. Must he sent by express 
The Outfit is | and charges paid by recei: » When sent as a premium or pur 
sent in two packages. | chased. 
Contection N 7 pieces. ‘This collection conains a number 
‘es not found im No. 2, and in addition, the pleces are much 
ae canned sin suitable for public exhibition: 
n for one new subscriber and $2.00 additional. Price $4.25. 
uxt be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when 
nt as a premium or purchased. 




































































Six to Sixteen. A Great Emergency. 
And Other Tales. Two Volumes. 















Mrs. Ewing haa been called the 
“Loulsa Alcott of England.” Tr 
are her two most popular Books f« 
girls in thelr teens, Nobillty and 
genius characterize these stories, and 
we do not hesitate to recommend 
them to careful parents for the {am 
ily to read. 

‘The offer is gencrous. Formerly 
we gave them each for one new <ul 
seriber; now we offer the two val 











| The eut stows the Parent Reel 5 
but eflective, and takes up the line 





en with the Outfit. Iki simple,’ 
apidly. se * 
Fine Racket, and Other Tennis Goods. 


Field Croquet Racket ziven for one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. 



































Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. The Wright & Ditson Tennis Racket tx sure 
umes for one new subscriber. 580 pp. to please the most exac It fa full 
nicely Mustrated, and bound in cloth, Miter a brief eclipse, Croquet has again come regulition size, carefully + and is made 

Price of the two volumes $1.0. into high public favor. There is found to be, after | With hard red wood sear He, and walnut 







Postage and packing 20 cents, 


4 with the best quality Am 
when sent asa premlumorpurcbased. 


X18 strands. We 
tte he equal to any $4.00 Racket. 
Given forone new subscriber and $1.00 
additional | Pri Postage and 
packing 20 centa, when sent as i 
wrpurchased. 
pad Net, 42x 
Given forone 
new sub: 
1 cents 
tional. 





all, nothing ti 
able out 
Ww fore sure our subscribe 
be ple A this @pportunity for se 
xool Fiekd Cre This isan Ei 
Croquet, hinge 
Balt lets, Wickets, Stakes, Wicket pes, 

and Manual of Croquet, all complete. 
Th re eight Balls 


nquet for an interesting, comfort. | throat. It is stru 




















Jack Frost Ice Cream Freezer. 


Given for two new subscribers and 50 cents additional, or for 












one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. 





leg cream in thirty | 
seconda,— yes, that i 
















ly turned fron, 








just what we have seen wood. The W $ Post- 
itdo, uf strong iron age and 
It takes very little The Stakes ar packing 40 





ice and salt.” It is 

clean, conyentent and | 

economleal; just what 
is needed for small 

families. Itisa 0 

title eurtostty. 

The ice cream 
it produces i< 
remarkably 
smooth anil 
delicious. 


to correspond with the cents, when 
volors on the balls and sent asa pre. 
male mium or pur 
Croquet. chased. 
and all sint., Mandieap 
lar games| Balls, Three 
should be given for 
one new 
subscriber, 
Price 75 
cents. Postage and packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium 





























Given for two or purchased, ; 
new subscribers mean tor keeping people in the lite siving outslaor ional Net Poles, Guy Ropes, and Pegs, Given for one new 
and 50 cents additional, or for one new subscriber and 81.00 adili-| Given for one new -ul-eriber ane 30 cents adlditie 10, und 35 cents additional. Price complete $1.50. Must 





Uonal. Price $3.50. Must be sent by express and charges paid | Must he sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when | be sent hy express and ¢ » When sent as 


by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. } sent asa premium or purchased. a premium or purchased. 





paid by recei 











The King Pneumatic Rifle. Pistol Crip. Nickel-Plated. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 


Our Pneumatie Rifle 12.2 mine of sport. If the weather 
is rainy, the piazza can be made a shooting-gallery, and a 
whole company entertained with trials of marksmanship. 
If the sun shines, out-of-door shooting-matehes can be held, 
and keen eyes and healthy complexions secured 

















A Beautiful Rifle. 





























Z This is the handsomest Air Rifle we have ever seen. Its polished barrel shines like silyer. Its 
For the past few years) curves are graceful, and its proportions perfect. It is a gun any boy would be proud to carry, and 
we have been using the | prouder still to own. Yet, with all its beauty, its shooting qualities do not suffer in comparison. It 
Chic Air Rifle. This] shoots with precision, and carries a shot for a long distance . 
= has given good satis The great ad e of an Air Gun is that it uses no powder, It is hence inexpensive. There is 
tion, and many thouss eely any nc No danger of explosions. No possibility of fires 
e been ordered. Its manufacturers ha e| The King Pneumatic Rifle is made entirely of brass, iron and steel, with the exception of the stock 
ently, however, produced a much finer Gun This is of wood, stained and polished to represent mahogany, and has a pistol grip, The barrel and 
his new Gun we have named the King Pneu | other exposed parts are nickel-plated. Its leugth is 33 inches. It is designed entirely for shot. 
matic Rifle, Though so much superior to the| Common BB shot are used. These can be bought for a few centa a pound at any local store. ‘ 
Chleago Air Rifle, and in fact any other similar gun, we are able to offer it at but a alight advance over | Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. Price, $125. We send it tho, Mife\a sal 
the Chicago. For an accuriite long distance Target Guu, we cannot too highly recommend it. quanllty of Shot and a Target. Postage and packing 45 cents, when sent as a prem! Pi 
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Lovell’s Boys’ or Cirls’ 
“Given for Twenty 


A Special Offer. 


‘This taarare offer. It ia made for a short time only. 
We cannot extend it beyond August 20th. 

Boys think more of fishing in the summer than of 
working for new subscribers. THE Yourn’s Com- 
PANION offers here to any boy or girl subscriber a more 
attractive inducement than fishing. It will certainly pay 
you to exchange the brooks and forests for a little 
angling for subscribers. 

‘Twenty Subscribers! ‘Ten weeks to get them in; that 
means only two subscribers each week for ten weeks,— 
and the Bicycle {s yours. 


It’s a Costly Offer 


for us to make. We try it as an experiment. We hope 
1,000 boys and girls will get a Bicycle. 

‘This offer is made Independent of any offer of presents 
made in the October List. 

Ordinarily it would be necessary for you to obtain 
forty new subscribers to THE YOUTH’s COMPANION in 
order to secure this superb Bicycle, but until August 
20th we will reduce this number one-half, making it Just 
twenty. 


We Propose to Help You. 


‘We wish to know just how many boys and girls would 
like to earn this beautiful Bicycle before August 20th. 
If you desire to work for it, write and tell us and we 
will send you special helps for securing it. These 
helps will consist of Instructions how to work, and 
also twenty Mustrated Bicycle certificates, which you 
will tind Invaluable. With these almost any: active 
and persevering boy or girl will be able to earn the Bicycle before August 20th. This ty a rare oppor. 
tunity for securing a Safety Bicycle with but little effort. Commence work at onee, and thus take 
advantage of our offer before lvexpires. So Iiveral au offer may never again be made. 
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$35.00 Safety Bicycle. 


New Subscribers. 


Two Subscribers a Week 


for only ten weeks, and this fine $35.00 Bicycle 1s yours! 
‘The advent of a high-grade Boys’ and Girls’ Bleyele at 
a low price was like the advent of a sudden fire on the 
dry prairies of the West. ; 

No sooner did it make its appearance than It'won the 
heurts of all. 

These Bicycles are to be seen on every road. If a 
boy hasn’t one, he wants one. 


Description. 


‘There is no more enjoyable and health-giving exercise 
than Bicycle-Riding. There ix no better or safer wheel 
to use than the Lovell $35.00 Safety, adapted to boys and 
girls from 8 to 4 years of age. 

Drop Frame, Steel Tubing, %-inch Wheels, Crescent 
Rim, Moulded Rubber Tires, Direct Spokes, Plunger 
Brake, Adjustable Cone Bearings, Adjustable Suspen. 
sion Saddle, Frame and Wheels Enameled, all ‘other 
parts Nickeled. Each machine fitted with Saddle Bag, 
Wrench and Oil Can. 

4Given for twenty new subscribers. Price $35.00. Must 
be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Ask Friends to Help. 


Ask your friends to help you. Send them one of the 
Bicycle Certificates and tell them you are working for 
the Bicycle. Two new subscribers a week! Start out 
with success as your motto—and our word for It—you 
will be mounted on your Bicycle in less than ten weeks. 

You can send In the names of the new subscribers as 
fant as they are obtained. ‘They will be credited to you, aud as soon as twenty have been received, the 
Bicycle will be forwarded to you. On account of the costly character of this Offer, no Extra Premium 
can be allowed when you sclect a Safety Bicycle. 








Harvard Photograph Outfit. 


Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


‘A success needa no pushing. So 
with the Harvard Photograph Out- 
fit. Thousands of young folks ure 
its ready witnesses. They are 
enthusiastic in ita praises. Every 
mail brings us pictures they have 
taken with ft. Even we are sur. 
prised at the merit displayed. 

We have secured the negatives 
of many of these and had them 
copied. If any ono desires such a 
copy, send us six cents. We will 
forward, in addition to a photo- 
graph, a booklet, “How Harry was 
Kept from the Street,” and Our 
Prize Offer Album. This Album 
will enable onc to compete for the 
prizes named in our offer of April. 


The Harvard Camera 


is of metal. Handsome in appear. 
ance. Takes a picture 4 inches 
long and 2% wide. Has a fine 
French, wide-angle lens. Is pro- 
vided with a Tripod, and also a 
Finder for locating the picture. 

With the Camera we give sufl- 
cient apparatus, chemicals and 
materials for enabling pictures to 
be taken, developed, printed and 
mounted. The Outfit consists of 
the Camera, Tripod, Finder, Devel- 
oping Tray, Printing Frame, Glass 
Graduate, Ruby Fabric (for ruby light), and Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Card Mounts, Chemicals 
and Tontng-Gold sufficient for six negatives, and prints from the same. 

‘The Complete Outfit given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. Price $1.75. Postage 
eee packing 50 cents, when sent a a premium or purchased. For short distances express is cheaper 
than mail. 

REBATE CARD. With each Harvard Outfit we send a Rebate Card. If at any time you wish to 
buy a $10.00 or $15.00 Camera, we will accept this Card as $1.75 in part payment thereon. 








The Gem Tin-Type Camera and Outfit. 


Given for two new subscribers and 50 cents additional. 


‘There Is hardly a crowd of echool-children to be 
seen where an exchanging of tin-types is not going 
on. Especially so as vacation approaches. Pro- 
fessional photographers are pressed with work. 
Why not bave a Camera of your own, and earn 
some money for yourself ? 

Our Tin-Type Camera takes six pictures at a 
time, all on a single plate. This plate can be 
developed and fixed, the six portraits cut apart 
with scissors and delivered to the sitter in less 


are cheap, your profits can be large. 


Six Cameras in One. 


The Tin-Type Camera Is really ax small Cam- 
eras in one. It has six chambers and six lenses. 
A single Argentic Plate is placed in the Camera, 


are 24 x4 inches, and the six portraits are each 
14x14; inches. The Outfit we give with the 
Camera includes everything needed for taking and 
finishing 36 Portraits. 

The Ontfit for Tin-Type Portraiture consists of 
the Phenix Gem Camera, 1 Gem Tin-Type Album, 
%4 Gem Mounts, 6 Argentic Tin- Type Plates 


, (capable of making 36 pictures), 1 Glass Graduate, 
1 Sheet Ruby Fabric, 2 Bottles Developer, 1 Box Hyposulphite, 1 Tray, and Manual of Directions. 


Given for two new subscribers and 50 cents additional. Price 2.75. Postage and 

. 75. packing 50 
cent, when sent as a premium or purchased. Expreasmay be cheaper. Ask your local agent. Weight 
3 pounds. A Sample Tin-Type sent to any address on receipt of @ two-cent stamp. 








than ten minutes. As the plates and chemicals | 


and six portraits taken on It at once. The Plates | 


The Hand-Woven Hammocks. 


1 Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional, 





Ss aN et 


‘This is the third season we have used this Hammock. It is the best Hammock in the world at the 
price. It is strong, durable and handsome. Has no knots to untie. Cannot catch your buttons, and does 
not become stretched and baggy. We give this Ilammock in two sizes : 

Hammock No. 1. This is a closely-woven Hammock, with every one of its warp-threads joined to 
the suspension cords. Has a colored border. Extreme length 10 feet, length of body 51; feet, width 3 
feet. Given for one new subscriber and 15 cts. additional. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 35 
cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Hammock No. 2. This is also closely-woven, made from heavy 60-thread prize cotton cord. Has 
acolored border. Size of body 64; x 3% feet, extreme length 123; feet. Given for one new subscriber 
and 60 cents additional. Price $1.75. Postage and packing 45 cents, when sent as a premium or 
purchased, or it can be sent by express and charges pald by recetver. 





Heliograph, or Sunlight Telegraph. 
Given for one new subscriber. 


A Heliograph is an instru- 
ment for signalling by means 
of the sun's rays, 

Government surveyors 
have telegraphed by means 
of it between points a hun. 
dred miles apart. 

We know our young friends 
will be delighted to possess 
such an instrument, and be 
enabled to communicate with 
distant neighbors. 


Construction. 


Our Heliograph consists of 
a cherry-wood Base, mounted 
upon a Tripod, and support. 
ing an adjustable Mirror and 
a hinged Screen. The Mirror 
is of copper, nickel-plated 
and highly potished, Wil 
reflect sunlight three miles. ~ 
The Hellograph ts first 

| aimed, and the mirror turned 7 

to reflect the sun’s rays in the same direction. By moving the screen, the reflected light is made to flash 
the dots and dashes of the Morse Alphabet, and go spell out the message. Knowledge of the Morse 


Alphabet not needed. With the Hellograph young folks can plan for parties and pienics; school 
| questions can be asked; the latest news told; messages sent for friends. 


| One Hellograph, with Directions and Morse Alphabet, given for one new subscriber. Two for one 
| subscriber and 75 cents. Price $1.00 cach. Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver. 
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WHAT WE LIKE. 


Among the many things that are hard to under. 
stand is the fancy entertained by so many people, 
that other people will be Interested to hear at 
considerable length what they like to eat and what 
they do not like to eat. There seems to be nothing 
of very great interest to one’s friends in the fact 
that one is passionately fond of cabbage and 
onions; and yet, next to the weather, the most 
frequent subject of conversation is probably the 
subject of eatables. 


“If there's anything I dote on,” says Mrs. Chubb, 
“it's a nice leg of mutton, with a butter gravy and. 





capers, And I like —" 
“But.” says Mrs. Seragy, brenking tn, “1s there 
anything more horrid than pickled tripe? I can’t 


bear it.” 

My favorite sauce,” Mrs. Chubb continues, 
“is fried apple-sauce; and scalloped apples 1 can’t 
get enuugh of.” 

“Lawal” exclaims Mrs. Scragg, “you don’t say 
80! No kind of fruitagrees with me. And I don't 
see how anybody can eat those miserable things 
they call olives.’ 

So they go on for an hour. “Well, I must be 
fone,” says Mrs. Scragg, rising at last. “We've 

id a real pleasant time!” 

Throughout the whole interview Mrs. Chubb hag 
been talking about the things she likes, and Mra. 
Scragg has been talking about the things she does 
not if . Each one has been following her own 
temperament; and while she has not nat all 
interested in what the other has sald, she has been 
greatly interested In what she herself hae said. 

This Principle of compromise is generally the 

these little conversations about food. 

“How would it do,” said one man to another, 
when, on a long railway journey, their conversation 
had lagged, ‘‘to tell each other what we like to eat, 
and divide the time?” 

“Capital!” said the other. ‘You tell me for ten 
minutes what iu like best, and then 1°11 call time 
on you, and tefl you what f ike.” 

“And then I begin again in ten minutes more?” 

“Certainly.” 

It was agreed, and for a mortal hour the two 
men related to each other the smallest details of 
their very dissimilar food-likings, in ten-minute 
speeches. At the end of that time the porter 
passed through the car and announced that dinner 
was ready in the dining-car. 

“Good!” exclaimed one. ‘I'm so hungry I could 
eat anything.” 

“So could [,” sald the other. Then they went in 
and ate exactly the same things, which were prac- 
tically the same that both had eaten the day before. 





— +o 
BIDEL TO THE RESCUE. 


A lion-tamer’s power lies not only in his courage 
and self-possession, but in his understanding of 
the temper of the animals. It is perilous for any 
une but the tamer himself to attempt any Mbertles 
with them, however indifferent and well-disposed 
they may seem. M. Bidel, the noted lion-tamer, 
relates in his memoirs a terrible adventure. He 
was sitting at the entrance of the menagerie with 
Madame Bidel, and the entertainment was about 
to begin, when he heard a piercing cry. This was 
followed by furious roaring, and cries of “Help! 
help!” by many voices. He rushed in. All eyes 
were turned toward one of the cages. 


It was appalling. Venturelli, a poor fellow in 
my employ, had been lifted from the und, and 
was suspended outside the cage, In the claws of 
four lions, one of whom was eating his arm! 

One glimpse of that horrible sfght, and I ran, 
reflecting in a second that to go around the cages 
and get in by the ordinary entrance would involve 
a fatal delay, and deckling on the desperate 
expedient of raising the grating on the side toward 
the spectators, and so crawling Into the cage. 

How 1 did it, how it happened that 1 was not 
caught and mangled, Ido not know. Butsuddenly 
1 was on my feet, in the midst of that savage feast; 
with neither stick nor whip, and only my fists for 
weapons. I struck and 1 commanded. ‘The lions 
fell back and let fall their prey. I hurried out of 
the cage, and was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause. 

thought poor Venturelll was dead. But he was 
taken to the hospital, his wounds were dressed, 
and he recovered. Then I asked him how it 
happened. He said, “When I passed those gentle- 
men,” he always spoke courteously of the lions, 
“I wished to caress them. Three were asleep, ani 
one was awake; that one misunderstood my 
attention. He waked his comrades, seized me, 
and but for you I should certainly have made a 
meal for them.” 

The heroic lion-tamer goes on to relate that the 
king, being informed of his act, decorated him 
publicly, and the people féted him and loaded him 
with honors. On this occasion, he says, though he 
was not used to being afraid, he was so agitated 
that his limbs shook; he was faint and could hardly 
see. “He soon recovered himself, however, and 
his pleasure in this public recognition of hia 
bravery was marred only by a regret that hia 
father could not be there to enjoy it. 


—_+o-—___. 


ALFALFA FARMS. 


One of the greatest irrigation districts in the 
United States is in Kern County, California. Here 
are some thirty-five large canals with branches 
and distributing ditches, covering nearly half a 
million acres of very rich, sandy loam. The 
largest of the canals is the Calloway, thirty-two 
miles long. It has sixty-five distributing ditches, 
and covers two hundred thousand acres of very 
richland. Its water appropriation is one thousand 
four hundred and seventy-six cubic feet per 
second. 


On the lower side of the canal one can see fully 
twenty-five thousand acres in almost continuous 
alfalfa fields. Alfalfa, with water, yields five 
crops a year, and two tons to the acre at each 
cutting. 

About once in six weeks, for eight months in 
the year, the alfalfa fields are cut, and the crops 
stacked in great piles. The vastness of some of 
the stacks near the ranch-houses of the “irrigation 
belt” is a constant source of wonder to tou! on 
Eight hundred and tifty tons have been put into 
one stack. . 

There are some immense alfalfa farms in Kern 
County. The McClurg and the Rosedale ranches 
have about three thousand five hundred acres 
each, the Jackson ranch has over seven thousand, 
and the Poso ranch above ten thousand acres. 

The process of handling alfalfa on a large scale 
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is interesting. The derrick and derrick-fork are 
used. The stacks range from one hundred to four 
hundred feet long, and are usually thirty feet wide 
and from twenty-five to thirty feet high, and on 
the extensive ranches one can often see from fifty 
to a hundred stacks of alfalfa in sight at one time. 

From six to ten teains are kept busy supplying 
the derricks, and from sixty to one hundred tons 
can be stacked Ina day. Eight thousand tons have 
heen stacked In a single ranch and fed out to live- 
stock. 

Cattle, sheep, 


horses and hogs all live, to a great 
extent, on alfa! 


fa. 
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GRISI’S CHILDREN. 


It is delightful to read of two persons in the 
same profession who are happily married. Iden- 
tical tastes and pursuits bring about a certain 
harmony of relation which ta both rare and 
beautiful. Grisi, the great singer, married the 
tenor Mario, and some incidents tuld of them and. 
their children prove ap unusually happy domestic 
life. 


The prima donna Identified her own success 
entirely with that of her husband, always prefer- 
ring his advancement to her own. Perhaps the 
clever reply which she made to the Emperor 
Nicholas, of Russia, was half-serious, in embodying 
this spirit of self-surrender. 

“So,” said his majesty, jocosely. pointing to her 
children, ‘these are your little Grisettes!” 

“No, sire,” she returned, “they are my little 
Marionettes.” 

The children themselves tell an amusing story of 
their own sensations at one of their mother’s 
public triumphs In Dublin. Grisi's admirers had 

ragged her carriage to the hotel, and she had 
sung to them again, “as if she were tearing the 
harp-strings asunder and singing from the depths 
of her heart.” The enthusiasm of the listeners 
knew no bounds. , 

“They climbed up the lamp-post,” said one of 
the children, in after years. “We thought they 
would come Into the room, and when one speaker 
called out, ‘Leave us one of your children!’ our 
fright was awful. In a chorus of pitiful little 
voices we begged mamma not to leave us behind; 
we would be such good children!” 


a ee 
LAMP ROCK OF CENTRAL ASIA. 1 


Captain Younghusband, an English traveller, 
writes home from Central Asia an account of a 
rock which has been a mystery to the natives and 
to travellers. It is situated on the shores of a lake 
near one of the branches of the upper Oxus, and 
is known asthe Lamp Rock. The accuunt of it is 
published in the Geographical Magazine. 


This rock received its strange name because 
from a supposed cave in its side a perpetual light 
shines out. Mr. Elias, who passed the spot in 
1883, thought the light might be a phosphorescent 
one, but he did not have time to examine it properly. 

Younghusband says the rock stands by itself 
about two hundred feet high, and projects from 
the mountain side. Ifigh up the steep cliff the 
cave was pointed out to him, and sure enough there 
wasa pale light visible. The natives have a super- 
stitious dread of the rock, and say the light comes 
from a diamond In the forehead of a demon, who 
guards his vast treaaures stored in the cave. 

With great difficulty Mr. Younghusband ascended 
to the cave. A false step, in some places, would 
have meant certain death. He entered the caye 
and saw the light, which he found to be merely the 
unadulterated light of heaven, coming from the 
other side of the cave. In fact, it is no cave, but a 
tunnel right through the rock. ‘From below, the 
fact cannot be determined that the hole is not a 
cave, and the light striking up against the roof is 
ail that can be seen. 





+e -—_— 
SAVING A SPARROW. 


An authentic incident in the career of General 
Robert E. Lee is told as an evidence of his sweet- 
ness of disposition and natural kindliness. One 
day he was inspecting the batteries over the lines | 
below the city of Richmond, and the soldiers had 
gathered in a group to welcome him. This action 
drew upon them the fire of the Union guns. 

The General faced about and advised the men to | 
&, under shelter. But he did not do this himself. ; 
‘alking on, although in apparent danger, he picked 
up and replaced an untledged sparrow which bad 

fallen from its nest near by. 

The act was instinctive, but perhaps Indicates a 
really higher endowment than ability to conduct 
notable campaigns. 


————_+e+__—_— 
TOUGH STORY. 


Everything goes by comparison. The man who 
thinks his own condition almost unendurable has 
only to look about him to find some other man 
whose case. !s still worse. Says the Salt Lake 


Tribune: 
“r say said a man to his butcher, “that last 
lece of steak I bought of you must have come 





rom a steer old enough to vote.” 

“Was it tough?” 

“Tough! Well, I should say it was. 
hardly cut it.” 

“Oh, is that all? Well, you ought to have heard 
another man Kicking aday or two ago. Ile bought 
a plece that he said was 8o tough he couldn't get 
his fork into the gravy.” 


I could 


——+o-—__ 
REASONABLE QUESTION. 


Facts, taken all by themselves, are often open to 
a ludicrous interpretation. 


A youre. man just home from college, wishing to 
inspire his little stater with awe for his learning, 
pointed to a star, and said: 

“Do you see that bright little luminary? 
bigger than this whole world.” 

“No, 'tian’t,” said she. 

“Yes it is,” declared the young collegian. 

“Then why don't it keep off the rain?” was the 
triumphant rejoinder.—Spare Moments. 


It's 


Hee 
UNREASONABLE CURIOSITY. | 


Before a young man marries he should learn not 
to ask foolish questions. 

“What, my angel,” exclaimed a youthful husband 
byrating’ into the’ kitchen, “doing the cooking 
yourself? What is it?” 

“Why, Edgar, how foolish of you! How in the 
world can [tell till | ee what it turns out?” 


——_ +0 





“A DOG, I suppose?” said a hospital surgeon, as 
he was dressing the wound of a woman severely 
bitten tn the arm. ‘No, air,” was the dignified 











"another lady: 
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“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE. 


COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A Prrrgect DReEssina ror 
Tue Hair.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-xuT OIL, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all 








who have used {t to be the best and cheapest Hair a canst tenaere 
Dressing in the World. (Adv. Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 





BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 


Leading Houses Everywhere. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
S NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTOR Meriden, Conn. 


THE HARTFORD SAFETY. 


The Harvard A Plate 


is used by Photographers for out-door and gen- 
eral work, and when greater sensitiveness is 
required they use the 


Harvard B Plate. 


Harvard Dry Plates and Developers( Liquid 
ana Dry) for sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


HARVARD ORY PLATE CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


ASTHM CURED . 


To Stay Cured. 
WRITE TO US FOR PROOFS. 


Hay-Fever Sro"see 


To Stay Cured. 
No CHANGE oF CLIMATE NEEDED. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


FROM OLD METHODS AND OLD | 
RESULTS. 


























Price, $100.00. 
With Cushion Tires, $105.00. 


Ball Bearings, Interchangenble Parts, 
Guaranteed. CATALOGUES FREE, 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


~ Who has not had 


WE WiLL SEND You TESTIMONY 
FROM PEOPLE WHO 
LIVE NEAR YOU. 
oe-- 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





N. B.--WE WANT THE NAME AND ADORESS OF EVERY GOOD RUBBER 
HOSE 
could be bought ten — 

years ago. Why? Be- 

cause there was rub- 
ber in it. The hose 
sold by dealers to-day contains little or no pure rubber, 
Our BLUE BRAND HOSE is the old-fashioned kind, 
and is made of rubber. With good care it should last 
five or six years. It is cheap at the price. As a guar- 
antee that you are getting what you pay for, and are not 
paying a high price for a poor article, we place this 
brand on every length: 


eS AIM ELL/y 


16 CENT 


If you cannot get it of your dealer, we will send it, 
express paid, on receipt of money. 


Sample free if you mention this paper. 

BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., Manf’rs. of Rubber 
Belting and Packing, 226 Devonshire Street, Boston; 
205 Lake Stu Chicago; 8 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal 


+ SUFFERER FROM ASTHMA OR HAY-FEVER IN THE 


United STATES AND CANADA 


VICTORS 


















MAKE THE PACE. 









Send 2 2-cent stamps for art catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


SPECIAL AGENTS : 
C dICAGO. NEW YORK. 














PHILADELPHIA 


BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


e scalp, prevents baldness and 
fair to grow Thick, Soft 





An elegant dressing 
all impunties from 
gray hair, and causes the 









and Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases AND 

ofthe skin, glandsand muscles, and quickly healing Ss K I N 

cuts, burns, bruises sprains: &e s 
Al ruggists or by Ma! cts. it 

BARCLAY & Con 44 Stone St, New York,! ESTABLISHED I80I. 











~ HL M. QUACKENBUSH'S SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. — 






Whole length, 
long and short cartridges. g 

strong and as accurate as any 22,100 Calibre Rifles mad 

they are perfectly safe to handle, quick to operate, reliable in ever 
respect, and will bear incessant use without imp: ency in the least deg: The 
sight n be instantly removed from the frame, making a handy arm to 

ry in trunk, h Rifle is tested before leaving our works, and is knocked down 

as above state tly pac! , strong box. We also manufacture a full assortment of 
Air Guns, suited to meet the its of every one. The quality of our goods has established 
them in all the principal markets of the world, and their superiority lias induced the United States 
Navy to place them, with suc on their school-ships. _gg-IIlustrated Price List sent on application 
Address H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S. A. NoTE.—We stamp 
our name on each Gun we make. Send for Catalogue No. 31. Mention YOUTH’s COMPANION. 








OVER 500 LESSONS IN 


A Complete Legal Adviser. 

A Complete Business Let- 
ter-Writer. 

A_ Complete Compendium 
of Plain and Ornamental 
Penmauship. 

A Complete Iighening Cal- 
culator and Farmer's 
Rendy Reckoner. 

A Complete Exposition of 
t Great Swindling 
Schemen. 

A Complete Business Dic- 
tionary. 

In one volume. Cloth. Over 100 

Illustrations, 
Price 95 Cents. 

A great revolution in Methods. 
It Isacomplete Business Educa- 
ton brought to the home of 
every mrcheser, simple, practi- 
cal and complete. 

A series. oF Self-Help Lessons. 
It is for all classes. Over a 

million Facts and Figures. 

Satisfactory, the money will be promptly refunded, postage at our 





Send % cents for aSample Copy ; if not 
expense. Circulars and Terms to Agents—Free. 


500 Agents wanted at once. From $5 to $10 per day may be made. 


Boys and Girls can sell as well as Men ond Women, 


TO SELL 


“THE BUSINESS GUIDE, or SAFE METHOOS OF BUSINESS.” 


(Agents have canvassed all day and sold a copy to-every person canvasied. It In a book that never disappoints 
@ purchaser.) By Prof. J. L. Nichols, A. M., Principal of North-Western Business College, Naperville, Ill. Hention 
this paper, and address 


NORTH-WESTERN BUSINESS COLLECE, Naperville, III. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JUNE 11, 1891. 








COLORED FIRES. 


It may be taken for granted that many readers 
will be interested to learn how the colored fires, 
with which the “birthday of our country” is 
popularly celebrated, are prepared. The process 
of combining the materials is simple. Striking 
differences in color are produced by slight changes 
in composition. The “Western Druggist” gives 
some formule which clear up the mystery of these 
strange effects. 


For the production of red, green, yellow and 
blue fires, one-fifth part of the con position is 
shellac. As this is 2 ant quantity it is appar- 
ent at once thet the shellac has nothing to do with 
determining the color rves the purpose that 
chareoal does in the manufacture of gunpowde 
it holds the other elements in desired form, a 
regulates the rate of combustion. 

Khother fifth part of these se 
the chlorate of potassium. This 
(letonating effect; to startle the beholder with the 
crackling sound, and with the scattering of the 
fire. Of itself it would give a white light, and 
would burn with intense energy. It imparts “go” 
to the rocket. 

‘The remaining three-fifths are what give color to 
the flame. ‘They differ, of course, in the four 
compounds, For producing red fire nitrate of 
Strontium is used; for green, nitrate of barium; 
for yellow, nitrate of sodium; and for blue, 
ammonia sulphate of copper. As we find nitrates 
used for the first three colors named, it 1s plain 
that the effect is determined wholly by the use 
respectively of strontium, barium and godium. It 
is equally true that blue is the result of the burning 
of copper. 

Violet and 
produce the violet, ime and copper and sulphnr 
Are burned together. For purple, strontium and 
calomel are burned with just a little copper. The 
fumes of calomel are particularly harmful, and all 
these substances yield gases that ought not to be 
freely breathed. "Very striking effects could. be 
obtained by using nickel, arsenic and other similar 



















compounds is 
is used for the 











elements, but their use would be dangerous to 
health. 
+8 
UNEXPLAINED. 





In Captain King’s “Trials of a Staff Officer” an 
amusing story is told of General Upton, who was 
at one time commandant of cadets at West Point. 
The commandant’s tent was a great place for 
fighting battles over again. 


One day six or eight of us were gathered there, 


d the floor was held by one of those blatant 
ntlemen who, having graduated before the Civil 
‘ar, and having had just as good a chance as the 

gallant band of ambitious young lieutenants who 

rose to be generals, had preferred the sa 

and slow promotion of mustering and d 

duty, and whose only bi ice 

“recruitment of the armies of the United 










For éome reason or other, euch men have often 
been prone to disparage the services of successful 
men, ant to attribute the promotion over their 
heads of such soldiers as Upton and Custer to 
political influence. So Major — was on this day 
olding forth about luck in the line, ending with 
thia startling atatement: 
“Well, now, Upton's another instance. Of course, 
I don’t mean to say but what you fought all right, 
old fellow, when vou gota chance, but you won't 
deny that ‘there Were fellows who wert through 
the “whole war with the regulars, stuck *to thelr 
regiments or batteries, got wounded time and 
again, and only got a brevet; but here you area 
Meutenant-colonel, and never got a ecratch 
Conaldering the'fuct that Upton had been wound- 
ed In three different engagements, he might have 
been excused for making a pointed reply, but he 
only amfled quietly, ax he ent writing at tis desk 
nef said : rc 
“Well, there ave lots of men who think just as 
you do, I’ve no doubt.” 


gs 
“CHIVALROUS!"" 


An exciting story of the rescue from drowning 
of a Japanese, by an Englishman whose life the 
‘Japanese himself had set out to save, Is told Ina 
Japanese paper, the Kobe Shimbun. The English. 
man was a resident of Toklo. Being on his way to 
Yokohama, and tinding no ferry-boat, owing to the 
swollen state of the river, he determined to awim 
across with his clothing in a bundle tied on his 
ead. 


‘The daring attempt attracted a crowd of sight- 
seers, one of whom, observing that the stranger 
was apparently in difficulty, plunged in and swam 
to his rescue. The Japanese waa a good swimmer, 
but the waters ran swiftly, bis strength gave out, 
and he was carried dowh'stream. ‘Then arose & 
cry from the spectators, for they saw that the 
Japanese was going to sink. 

y this time the Englishman had almost reached 
the opposite bank, but when he heard the cries of 
the crowd he turned alout, and seeing the drown. 
ing Japanese, he again faced the current, and 
coming up with the drowning man, caught him 
With one arm, and swimming with the other hand 
he brought him ashore amfd the cheers of the 
one ‘hivals 

“How chivalrous was his action!’ exclaims th 
Japanese journalist in conclusion. “His name we 
know not, but he has our highest admiration.” 


ie 
FORCE OF HABIT. 


A lady who wished to weigh her baby, two 

months old, but who had no scales at hand suitable 

for the purpose, took the child to a neighboring 

butcher-shop. ‘The butcher put the baby in his 

apring scales, looked at the dial, and remarked : 
“With the ; 

pounds and a naif shan fezsum fs fourteen 
“How dare you make such a suggestion,” 


sereamed the woman, ns shi ¢ 
and rushed out of the shop. © nened Ber baby, 


———+—___ 
HE KNEW. 


‘What is so sweet as sympathy when a man finds 
himself in trouble? 


“Sav, walter,” exclaimed an impatient customer, 


“tye ‘Veen here a full hour!” 





've heen here since seven this morn 
awered the waiter. “Tire: 
Tere some, aint {1 






urple flames are composite. To | 




















lyear or two is enough. A month 
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educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied. with competent as- 


sistants. Address as above for Ilustrated catalogue. 


OUR ELEGANT 


s 
° See QTALSGUE FREE. 
* JOHN C.HAYNES& © 
33@urT ST. aslo 453 WasHiNeTo{SLBrsTaN Nass. 


‘Every Good 
housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 


‘ular of "Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensils. 
e BRONSON SUPPLY 0! Cleveland,Ohio. 


Itching Pil 

Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief, A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for S0cts. Joseph Burnett & Co..27 
‘entral St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1 
car St 


should read the story of “A Postage: 
he ray stu number of this paper. | 





‘ashington, is attracting the | 
y attention of Eastern investors 
hy ocean harbor Jn the State, as. 
5 if Tailroad facilities, is the centre of a 
sured of Tavulcure, timber aud coal. For full informa. 
tion, address, Grae Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 


‘Has 110 Rubber Let- 
OYS.PET PRINTER itter Pte Inka 
5c, Or our IMPROVED. EN 
SELF INKING STAMP, = 
PEN & PENCIL, any nameon, 10e, or name. town and 
stato on, Isc. Rubber Stamp Go. Dis New Haven, Conn. 


FT ATATTIG! We want a reliable woman In every ~ EXTENDEDgEEESS nee 
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GALL POWDER kills the pain snd 
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Hose Mender, mail,post-pald. Moore Bros,, Vet. Surgs., Alban; ¥ 
So simple a child can use it. |——ancHOR FOLDING SUPPORT. 
One box containing 6 Tubes, 2 | faney ‘stripe. awning cloth. 
3 Bands, 1 pair Pliers, ‘Anchors firmly and very se 
post-paid, $1.00, | * cure, chains to attach to Ham- 
7 axtra parts sole a moek, 6th season, a great su 
separately, All % : ireular. 

Ea ‘ietlers keep them. 

\, Agente wanted, 





‘Send for Ifus. 
GIFFORD MF6 
Watertown, New Yor! 


oHAS. E, HUDSON, | ~ == _J__Watertown, New York: _ 
CHAS ter Mase. | POCKET PEN & PENCIL STAMP, with NAME.1Q)¢- 
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BATHING SHOE tie fect*trom 


the sharp pebbles and exclud- 
ing sand. Made of fine white 
duck with Canvas and Rubber 
Bottoms. Prettily 
bound inred, white 
Pa pine. soe 
hoe dedler does: 
keep them, send 0 
cents for Men's or 
nila’ it, Motinca 
nis for Miss or Chil post-paid, 2 ion st 
‘Tain Ho Parker, 103 Bedford St., Boston. 


We sell at WHOLESALE PRICES 
BUGGIES, CARTS & WAGONS. 
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case with catalogue and dire 
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“Tae GreatHeaura DRINK, 
Package makes 6 gallons, 
Delicious, sparkling, and 

i Bold by all 


Ea beautiful 


Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 


aE vena fo song of Cage Bis 
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digit while cheng feather. Bent 
eee in good condition. C: 

‘by mail for 15 cents. Said by an oe 
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How do you know good var- 
nish from bad? Give it time. A 


BICYCLE 


for prices 
Bicycles at reduced 


or two, may be. Diteutt repairing. Bley 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
‘Text-Book on Varnieh,” from whieh you will be- 
ne intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
ninhed things; know what to expect of and how to 
cure for proper varnish on housework, plano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy: 
iy these’things, 
Phe tntention is to help you avold the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MuRruy, President. 
Oticr Offices Boston, Cleveland, St. Louls and Chi 
feF Offices : Boston, Clevelan us an 0. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago: epee: 


DONT WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
FERRIS’ 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 


~ are now made in 


FAST 
BLACK 


rab and white. 


Sold by all 
LEADING 


Marshall Field & Co, Chicago, 


Wholesale Weate 


FERRIS BROS., “Sa E2sssnar any 


ISH TURNOUT ®eeumes A BANDsomn WARNES: 


harness requires the continued use of 


HARNESS DRESSING 


ers taken in exchange. 


Boy: 
Boys Inch Safety, with rubber tires, 


Gents’ or Ladies’ 2-Inch Safety, ball 
Gents’ 30.Inch Saf ‘balls to bg. pedals 3 


LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL, 


ae 


GENTS" 
GENTS’ of LADIKS' 20 1n., Ball ti ‘Al 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


to the Ladies, especially considered. 


IN THE COUNTY, 


ei SIANC AH me 


Pacers, Pa 
FOR CRAMPS, COLIC” 





Most effective with hot water and sugar. 











ASTY 








SavE Money. Before you buy a 


send to A.W. GUMP & CO., 
New 
o rices 
and 400 second-hand ones. 


| QRH cles, Guns and Type-Wrlt- 
S h 
or Girls’ Min. Safety, with rubber tires, $4; 38: 
00. 
0 


to bis. and pedals, 58.00: 
END FOR CATALOGUE. 


LL 3 
E.G. MEACHAM ARMS 60.,sT.L0UIS.M0._ 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 
HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much Interest 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. .- 


& Kindred Troubles, Is the best in the world. 


SES 
ose 


(iticura 


BYE2Y HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
Scalp of infancy and childhood, whether tortur. 
burning, scaly, crusted, pimp, 

is 





ing, disfiguring, itching 
Toe blotchy, with loss of halt, and every Impur 
We bigod, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 

ReicURA RemeDiss, consisting of CuTICcURA, the great 
Skin Cure, Curicuna Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier 
and Beautlfier, and Curicura LYERT, the new 
{ood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme- 
files, when the best physicians and all other remedies 
fait’ Parents, save your children years of mental and 

hysical suffering: ‘Begin now. Delays are dangerous. 
Bakes made in chlidhood are permanent. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcuRA, 50c.; Soar, Be. 
RESOLVEXT, 81, Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


‘Baby's skin and scalp purified and beautified aa 
ia . by GorictRa Soar. Tat 


Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu- 
matism relieved In one minute by the celebrated 
Curicuna ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. % cents, 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 





















Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of 4@Q years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 


Teething 
Made Easy. 


mouth, 








Increased flow of saliva, sore syd) 
a, unusual redness of iptions, 
itching of the no: iching of 
cles, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness, 
ss sleep or wakefulness, thirst, and loss of 
appetite, a » symptoms’ of Teething. AL 
h painful, Teething is not in itsel 
gerous. It is not disputed, however, that during 
the teething period thegreatest namberofdeaths 
oceur, A cold, an inc ion or an eruptive 
fever, coming at this time, acts upon a system 
less able than usual to resist injurious ‘influ- 
ences. 


“Tooth-F ood” 


Will prevent or cure all teething patus and, carry 
the chilld comfortably through a period of unusual 
irritation and danger. 

Children who are late in gating teeth, slow to 
walk and whose bone formation is defective should 
be given “Tooth-Food." The use of this remedy: 
will prevent rickets, convulsions, speone of the 
glottis, St, Vitus dance, retention of the urine, ete. 
ETooth Food” is the’ best anti-scrofula remedy 

nown, 

‘This femedy 1s made of thenutrient elements nec- 
essary to bone growth, supplying material lacking 
in most nataral and ail artificial food. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and pleasant to the taste, Around 
each bottle Is wrapped a circular with full descrip 
tion of “ Tooth-Food” and directions for its use. 
A bottle will be sent, expressage free, toany address, 
on receipt of one dollar. 

THE REYNOLDS M'F'G, CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 

Your druggist should have “Tooth-Food” and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for It. 
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N. Price, 25¢. or $2.00 doz, 


The Best Lip Whistle for Cyclists, 
Horse-car Conductors, Hunters, and all 
Who use Mouth Whistles, Any start pw. 

; make money solling. it. IT’ 

_ GOODING & CO. Providence, Rel. 


Attractive and 

Non-Arsenica 

Factory price 

Enormous assort- 
of 


? ment styles. 
Goods sent to any part of the U.S. A very large 
line of samples sent for $ ets. postage. Papers 
Gold Papers, to I5e. 
Papers, 10 cts. to 20 cts. 
e ch, in_ proportion. 
Mv Paper House; 







































Sir Henry THomrsos, the most not 
half of all diseases come from ¢ 
bad eating 





s that more than 
‘omes results of 
res the Complexion ; cures Constipation. 
h Street, New York. Mention Compasiox. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 


7 PICTURE IN RIVET. Ivory handie, 2-biades, razor 

a steel} very neat; sample post- 
: paid, 50 cents. Our 75-cent 

jackisnife mailed for awhile 

at 48 cents; Hollow-ground 

~\ Razor, $1.25; best strop, 50 

{)) cents. Mlustrated list free. 

J MAHER & GROSH, 

44 8 Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





ors in diet. Garfield Tea ove 
cures Sick Headache ; res 
Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45 
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THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 
In Eight Chapters.— Chapter VH. 


In the Army. 


The next morning was bright and beautifal. 
In the great ceremony of the day, the awarding 
of diplomas, Edgar Mount came out well up 
toward the head of his class, while Jack Ran- 
dolph was among the twenties. 

Jack: felt no envy at Edgar's success. He was 
xraduated high enough tw have been assigned 
to the artillery, but there were more desirable 
vacancies in the cavalry, which branch, in his 
heart, Jack had always pre- 
ferred. 

For a few days after gradu- 
ation the question of cavalry 
or artillery was suffered to 
rest. Colonel Randolph had 
agreed to come to West Point 
upon the express condition that 
he was to stay no longer than 
was necessary to see Jack 
receive his diploma; but on 
graduation day he seemed to 
he in no hurry to depart. 

Half a dozen of the older 
officers had gathered arouyd 
the old gentleman, and were 
greeting him with the utmost 
cordiality. One or two had 
sorved under him, and others 
had been cadets at West Point 
when he had been an instructor 
there. 

The Colonel stood up in the 
group as straight ag an Indian, 
with a smile on his grim face, 
and something like tears shin- 
ing in his eyes. 

“Why, Banks!" he would 
say to an officer who was 
wringing his hand. “Youdon't 
mean, sir, that you ever got 
through the Academy! Such a 
scamp as you were! I didn’t 
think even your brains would 
manage to pull you through. 

“And Jackson!" the Colonel 






led major who bad 
way toward him, and 

had put both hands on his 

shoulders. “Why, this is like 

the old times on the frontier! Some tough work 
we had with the Indians, didn't we?” 

“About as tough as tough could be,” answered 
the Major. “But, Colonel, it seems almost too 
sood to be true to see you here 

So it went on, As Jack wus talking carnestly 
with his mother, he heard a pressing invitation 
given to the Colonel to dine at the officers’ iness ; 
and then there were innumerable introductions 
to him, hand-shakings, and everything that could 
gratify the old man’s heart. 

The days slipped by. The Colonel spent his 
time in the library, or else wandering ahout the 
post, secking out the well-known resorts of his 
youth and manhood, telling long stories” of his 
cadet life, almost living at the officers’ mess, and 
receiving generous and affectionate attentions. 

Mrs. Randolph was hardly less an object of 
admiration among the few classmates of Jack's 
who still lingered, and the newly enfranchised 
first class. She was so gentle and sympathetic 
and intelligent that they flocked around her. 

“Jack's mother” and the quaint, dignified, old- 
fashioned Virginin Colonel, belonging to a type 
that few of the cadets had ever seen, were the 
most popular of the guests at West Point. 

Uncle Josh seemed swimming in a sea of glory. 
He found interested listeners for all his wonderful 
stories of military exploits. The officers gave 
the Colonel a rousing farewell dinner, at which 
there were toasts and speeches, and a few tuuch- 
ing words from the old man, who felt that he 
should never see the well-beloved spot again. 

Butat lust came the return journey to Virginia, 
and with it two happy, idle months for Jack. 
‘The strain of four years was relaxed. He scarcely 
looked ata book, but spent his days in a delicious 
idleness—delicious because earned by hard and 
honest work. His grandfather seemed to have 
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taken a new lease of life, and his mother's 
content was complete. Her Jack was a man in 
the true sense of the word—upright, brave and 
honorable. 
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fecling very hot and tired, his cap pushed back| He uttered a mechanical “Thank you!" and 
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on his head, and his feet stretched ont; but when | then, with an effort, resumed his work, calling 
the officer in charge of, the squad entered, he | Tony's name. 


found Jack as trim as possible, sitting up with 


But just as it had been two years hefore, Jack | soldierly erectness. 


missed Tony's companionship. As in that former 


He saluted the recruits punctiliously, for one 


time, he went down to Lone Point, spent long | of the results of his mother’s lessons in politeness 
hours with Mrs. Scaife, and went all over the | was to make him scrupulously courteous in 


little place, his heart still loyal to Tony. 


acknowledging the salutes of the private soldiers. 


It was now four years since that stormy night | Nothing contributed more to his popularity than 


off Hatteras, but Jack's memory was tenacious. | the way in which, while remembering his digni 
first, his best, his earliest friend, | as as officer, he respected the manhood of the 





Tony was h 
and he never could forget him. 
‘The first of September his orders came. They 


| 





soldiers. 
Some of the men had just enlisted, while there 


were to a cavalry regiment at a post in the far were a dozen or so of old soldiers, and one or 
West, where there was always a certain risk of | two non-commissioned officers who had been 


trouble with the India 





transferred from another regiment. 





Sergeant Anthony Scaife! 


The assignment pleased Jack greatly, and 
made him an object of envy to those of his class 
who had no chance of anything more exciting 
than the routine of Kastern military posts. 

‘The parting was harder for Mrs. Randolph and 
the old Colonel than for Juck, who had a new 
life of adventure and responsibility to look for- 
ward to; but they were cheered by the prospect 
of a visit from Jack the next summer on his 
annual leave. ‘The Colonel even talked seriously 
of going out to see Jack; but at this Mrs. 
Randolph only smiled. 

Among the assignments to the same post, 
which comprised two batteries of light artillery 
as well us cavalry and infantry, was Edgar 
Mount, who was now a second lieutenant of 
artillery. 

“It is strange how you and Edgar are thrown 
together,” said Mrs. Randolph, when Jack read 
out the list of army orders published in the 
newspaper. 

“I'm sorry for it,"” answered Jack, frankly. 

Almost before he knew it the summer was 
gone, and on the first day of September Jack left 
Marrowbone to join his regiment. 

One afternoon in the lute spring of the next 
| year Jack was sitting in the little frame building 
which did duty for the adjutant’s office at the 
Western post where he was stationed. The 
adjutant of the post was absent for a few days, 
and Lieutenant Randolph, who was his assistant, 
was in charge of the offlee. 
| Across the white and dusty stretch of the 
parade-ground a squad of men was advancing. 
‘They were new arrivals, and the officer in charge, 
having reported to the commandant, was now 
bringing the squad to be entered upon the adju- 
tant's books, and to report in form. 















‘The day was warm, and Jack sat at his desk, 





Jack turned his attention first to the new 
recruits, and addressing a kind word to cach, 
made them fee! that they were under the authority 
of kind and humane officers. The report was a 
monotonous business, and went on with sing- 
song regularity, until the very last name was 
reached. 

“Anthony —" began Lieutenant Randolph, in 
his clear voice, and then stopped suddenly. The 
name was Scaife! 

‘The sudden appearance of Tony's name startled 
Jack. It was no doubt a mere coincidence, but 
it was a peculiar one. 

Meanwhile the owner of the name, a slight but 
well-made young fellow, with “sandy” hair and 
sunburnt skin, had advanced. He was evidently 
under some powerful but suppressed emotion. 
His face was alternately pale and red, and he 
clenched his hands and then opened them again 
with nervous excitement. 

Lieutenant Randolph's eyes remained glued to 
the list he held in his hand. It had a sort of 
fascination for him. But when the young man, 
who was one of the transferred soldiers, answered 
to his name, Jack let the paper drop, and fell 
back in his chair as white as a sheet. 

‘The men standing around saw that something 
extraordinary connected the young officer sitting 
in his chair and the sergeant standing up before 
him. Both were evidently deeply agitated. 

For a few moments there was a dead pause. 
‘Tony—for it was indeed Tony—recovered his 
self-possession first. Jack's brain was in a whirl. 
He half rose from his chair, and then sat down 
again. He leaned his head on his hand, and the 
pen dropped to the floor. 

‘Tony, stooping down, picked up the pen and 
handed it to him, saluting, but giving him a look 
that brought him back to his surroundings. 











The rest of the business was soon despatched. 
All went out except Tony, who, in response to a 
sign, had remained. 

As soon as the room was cleared, Jack and 
Tony rushed into each other's arms. Both were 
now men, and manly men, but there were tears 
in the eyes of each as they grasped each other's 
hands and sat down side by side. 

“How was it—how was it?" Jack breathlessly 
exclaimed; “and do you know your mother is 
alive?” 

“Yes,” answered Tony, with a slight break in 
his voice. “I know it now, but I didn't know it 
for a long time. You know I thonght the Captain 
said, ‘Cast off the rope —'” 

“Tony, yon were a brave 
fellow — the bravest in the 
world. 

“And ¥ let it go. Then, 
when I found out what he did 
mean, it waa too late. The 
boat couldn't reach me. 

“1 ran below, thinking that 
I could get hold of a table or a 
chair. That saved me, for the 
Breat wave that swept over 
the deck certainly would have 
carried me off. I jumped on 
the cabin table and broke the 
skylight out with a chair, and 
scrambled out somehow; and 
the next thiug I knew I was 
floating about in the midst of 
the storm, still holding on to 
the chair. 

“I don't know how I felt 
for the next two hour; I was 
in the water a long as that. 
1 expected every moment to 
be my last, and I thunght of 
my mother and of you—and 1 
thought when bedtiine came at 
Lone Point my mother would 
be saying a prayer for me. 

“Then the first thing I knew, 
a big hull loomed up before 
me. The wind had gone down 
then, and the people heard 
my Yoice when I shouted—it 
wasn't much of @ shout, I can 
tell you; and then a boat was 
lowered, and put out for me. 

“I remember being dragged 
on board, and I've forgotten 
everything else for a long, lone 
time. The next thing I recalled, 1 was lying in 
a snug cot, and I was very comfortable and 
quiet, and wanted to sleep all the time. 

“J found out 1 was on a splendid barkantine 
bound for Jamaica. The Captain sent for me, 
and I told him my story, and he said I wouldn‘t 
be likely to have a chance to communicate with 
any one until we got to Jamaica. Then I started 
in to work my passage. 

“The sea had not lost its charm for me, and I 
thought, except for the sorrow my mother must 
suffer on my account, that shipwreck was the 
luckiest thing that ever happened to me. 

“We were delayed by contrary winds, and had 
a very long voyage to Jamaica; and when we 
got there, the vory first New York newspaper 
that I saw, had an account of the wreck of the 
Mary Stareley, and of my going down with the 
vessel. They made mea sort of hero, and then it 
said the shock had killed ny mother. 

“1 don’t know how I felt after that. I told the 
Captain I had had bad news—he didn't ask me 
what it was—and after a day or two, I went about 
my work. 

“Then I began to ask myself, since my mother 
was dead, and you and your mother were the 
only people who believed in me, why should T go 
Tack to a place where I was disgraced? I thought 
Thad better live it down, and earn a good name 
for myself somewhere else, before I went back to 
Virginia. 

“You, Jack, were the only person that I longed 
to see or to write to—and often I'd write you a 
long letter, and then tear it up 

“But, Tony, didn’t you know how distressed 1 
| was, when I thought you were lost?” 

8, I knew it. But that money business 
preyed upon me. I could nut be more innocent, 























but my innocence seemed uo shield to me. T felt 
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that the whole country would hear the story— 
that I was considered a thief.” 

“And the money was found!” cried Jack, 
getting up excitedly. “In Edgar Mount’s bed- 
rooin !'” 

‘A mist of thankfulness came into Tony’s eyes. 
«And I’ve suffered more than four years’ torment 
for that two hundred dollars,” he exclaimed, 
bitterly, “and my mother and you have suffered, 
too. 
“] tell you, Jack, I felt that unless I could 
prove that I hadn't taken the money, I never 
wanted any of you to see or hear of me again. 
‘And the only hope I had was, that I might rise in 
the world, and some day go back with a good 
character behind me, and so live it down. 

«Leven thought of changing my name, but that 
seemed cowardly to me, and I am glad that in 
the end I didn't. But there was no danger of 
people in those distant parte knowing anything 
about Tony Scaife, the fisherman. 

«go T worked along, and when I was twenty- 
one, I was mate of a first-rate English ship. 

‘But all this time 1 had been going about from 
place to place and trying to improve myself. My 
thoughts, and my view of the life I was leading, 
changed a good deal. I wasn't satisfied with 
being in the merchant service, though I loved the 
ea as much as ever—and then I began to look 
about me for some way of bettering myself. 

“J fonnd out that in the United States army 
there were certain commissions given every year 
to non-commissioned officers. Now, I had got to 
be a pretty good mathematician, going to sea as 
mate—for let me tell you, a fellow nowadays on 
board ship must know @ good deal —and it 
occurred to me that if I enlisted for five years, 
I'd stand a pretty good chance of getting one of 
those commissions. The desire to get it took 
possession of me —” 

44go it did of me, when I wanted to go to West 
Point,” interrupted Jack. 

“[ thought about it night and day—and I 
concluded I'd try for it. 1 found out all about 
the company schools and 
company libraries, and I 
made up my mind I'd put 
in the five years of my 
enlistment in working for 
that commission. 

“That's just what I en- 
listed for. That was three 
years ago, and I've worked 
at mathematics until I be- 
lieve I can stand up with 
you fellows from West 
Point. I was promoted 
twice in two years, until 
now I’m a first sergeant; 
and, Jack, I tell you, I’ve 
heen working toward that 
officer’s commission like a 
beaver. 

«Ever since I found out 
that a competitive exami- 
nation for two commissions 
was going to be held a 
month from now, I’ve 
worked at my books harder than ever, studying 
all my spare time. 

“] learned some time ago from the papers that 
you and Edgar Mount, too, were in the army, 
although | still thought my mother was dead. 
But I had been seized with ambition. 1 thought 
if I got the commission, how proud I'd be to 
write to you, and I knew you would be glad to 
hear it; but if I didn’t get it, 1 meant to write to 
you just the same. 

“Then, just a day or two ago, I found out in 
the most roundabout way, through one of the 
new recruits, that my dear old mother was 
alive? 

“Jack, I had saved up enough to make her 
comfortable as long as she lives; and when I 
wrote to her—I don’t mind telling you I cried 
when I wrote that letter—I sent her more money 
than she ever saw in her life before, and told her 
as soon as I could get a furlough I should go to 
see her. 

“But I told her not to mention that I was alive 
to anybody until after this competitive examina- 
tion was over—because if I should be lucky 
enough to come out ahead, it would be a prond 
day when I could go back to her an officer in the 
army. 

“Jack, I think you and your mother first put it 
in my mind to have this ambition. I always 
wanted to be a man—but ever since I knew you, 
I had the feeling that I wanted to be any and 
every man’s equal. I never felt ashamed of it, 
either.” 

“Why should you be?’ answered Jack, lean- 
ing over with his arm around Tony's neck. 

‘They talked about Edgar Mount. Tony showed 
no revengeful spirit. ‘But perhaps,” he said, 
“if Lam ever an officer, he will apologize to me 
for what he said.” 

It was dark before Jack and Tony parted— 
Jack to go to the mess to dinner, and Tony to the 
men’s quarters, with a solemn promise that in an 
hour he would be at Lieutenant Randolph's 
quarters. 

Jack had an absent air that was plainly notice- 
able, and Edgar Mount, who was dining at the 
cavalry mess that night, made some half-joking 
allusion to it, to which Jack paid no attention. 

Long before the time appointed for Tony to 
come, Jack was waiting for him; and at last, 





THE YOUTH’S 


when he did come, they met as if they had been 
parted for a month instead of an hour, and sat 
ong into the night, talking of the old days, and 
of their hopes for the future. 
Mouy Exiiot SEAWELL. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE CHOICE OF WAYS. 


Love and light ou the road to the right, 

‘Gold and fame on the other ; “ 
aight of the eyes” and the “heart's delight,’ 
The TUB World laid down for another., 


Sunday Schoot Times. —E. G. Cheverton. 
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AUNT MEREDITH. 


«That was the saddest mistake I ever made.” 

From my lounge in the corner of Aunt Mere- 
dith’s room I watch her with half-closed eyes a8 
she draws her low chair before the fire, and takes 
hep knitting from the work-basket at her side. 
She is always busy, it seems to me, and when I 
think of it, we six are enough to make work 
constant with her. 

First, there is Uncle Clay, Aunt Meredith’s 
brother, full of hobbies that require her constant 
attention. 

“If I can only prove its worthlessness before 
he mounts it, 1 can save him a good deal of 
trouble,” she says, when a new hobby is pre- 
sented; and often she succeeds. 

‘And there is Robert, just starting out for him- 
self under Aunt Meredith's. special guidance. 
There is Frank, another nephew, generous and 
impulsive,—a regular tinder-box in temper,— 
with May, his sister, always ready, in her love 
for teasing, to put the match to the tinder-box. 

‘And there is Richard—happy, rollicking Rich- 
ard, of whom Aunt Meredith is never quite sure 
until she has herself tacked him in bed and sung 





him to sleep. 

‘Then here am 1; 8 cripple, dependent upon 
‘Aunt Meredith for every ray of sunshine that 
has crept into my poor maimed existence since 
the day I opened my eyes to the life which, but 
for her, might indeed have proved a curse to me. 

So there are six of us, all under her care. 

She thinks 1am asleep, or else she would not 
have spoken of that fatal mistake which affected 
the current of 60 many lives. 

The firelight plays upon her needles as she 
patiently plies them. The blaze rises higher, and 
forms, as she sits outlined against it, a sort of 
halo about her gray head. 

She is thinking of the past, I know, and that 
“mistake,” while she sits there waiting. | 

Robert is doing some extra book-keeping, and | 
will not be in until ten o'clock. May and Frank 
are busy with their lessons in the sitting-room. 
Uncle Clay rode over to Richland to-day, and 
did not return until late. Richard is asleep, for 
I heard Aunt Meredith singing “Rock of Ages" | 
in the boys’ room more than half an hour before 
she went down to give Uncle Clay his supper. 

While she sits waiting for the last one of the 
household to come in, I am lying here thinking 
over that mistake she made. 

Indeed, I often think of it. We cripples have 
50 little else to do except to study books and 
people, and all these tedious years I have studied 
her until I think 1 know her great soul by heart. 
And 1 know all about that “sad mistake,” 
although she does not dream that it is known to 
me. If I were to tell her that I learned from her 
own lips to call it a “mistake,” Iam sure that 
she would think the affiction that has dwarfed 
and tortured my body for almost forty years has 
attacked my mind as well, for she does not really 
look upon it as a blunder. 

If she ever allows herself to think of it as 
such, it is only when she is troubled and tired, 
and her thoughts go crowding back, to fasten 
themselves upon the brightest spot in the past. 

Such moments come to the bravest and best of 
us. But I heard Aunt Meredith tell Uncle Clay 
only last night that ‘there can be no blunders in 
God’s plan;” and if she can stand up so grandly 
amid the ruins of youth's promises and testify to 
the perfection of the eternal plan, few indeed 
have the right to sit in judgment on it. 

1 feel the warm tears trickling down my cheeks 
as I watch the figure in the firelight. I can 
remember the day when this white-haired woman, 
knitting stockings in the chimney-corner, was the 
merriest girl in our village. 

“And the handsomest one,” people said. “And 
the best one,"’ John Eastman declared, when he 
asked her to be his wife. “And the happiest 
one,” I heard her tell herself when John was 
gone, and with him her pledge. 

Iwasa child then, but I remember it. I ama 
child now, for that matter; a child in body, a 
man in years; but I remember it all as plainly as 
if 1t had been yesterday. 1 think we crippled 
ones have keener memories than those who share 
the mind's work with the body. 

Aunt Meredith was an orphan, and had been 
reared and cared for by my mother, her only 
sister, and Uncle George, her oldest brother. 

The brother and sister tenderly discharged 
their duty toward her, and Aunt Meredith, 
always keenly conscientious, felt that an immense 
debt was accumulating against her; so that, when 
my dying mother placed my hand in hers, and 








with her last breath said, “As I have dealt with 
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you, Merry,” there was but one thing for Aunt 
Meredith to do. She accepted the charge of the 
little cripple committed to her care. 

She was young then—just twenty—and was 
soon to have been John Eastman’s wife. When 
she had accepted the new charge, she sent for her 
lover to tell him that the marriage must be post- 
poned. 

He protested, but Aunt Merry was firm. ‘Just 
one year, Jobn,"" she insisted. ‘Then wo shall 
be better prepared to accept the new—charge."” 

She wonld not say “burden,” but it was & 
burden to lay upon her young shoulders—a cruel 
sacrifice to ask of one who, having never known. 
a home of her own, was about to step into that 
sweet peace which is found nowhere but about 
the family fireside. 

But she did not hesitate. “I am only paying 
interest upon the debt I owe his mother, John; I 
can never hope to pay the principal,”” she urged. 

John Eastman smothered his disappointment, 
and said, “It shall be as you wish, Merry; but it 
will be a very long year to me.”” 

Before the year ended Uncle George’s wife died, 
and her two children, Robert and Annie, were 
added to Aunt Merry’s charge. 

She hesitated when Uncle George came to ask 
her to come over and take charge of his house. 

“No, George,” she said, “I cannot." 

«Just @ little while, Merry," he begged, “until 
we can get things in working order; just one 
year.” 

“Bat there is John!” she insisted. “I owe 
something to John.” 

“And to no one else, Merry?” asked Uncle 
George. ‘What if Eunice and I had not cared 
for you when you were left alone ?”” 

She turned pale when Uncle George reminded 
her of her obligation. After all, more would be 
expected of her than the mere interest upon her 
debt. Like many other debts, whether of money, 
of gratitude, or of affection, hers had come to 
face her at the moment when she was the least 
prepared for it. 

Her lips trembled when she attempted to speak ; 
she put out her hand as if seeking some support, 
and rested it heavily upon the back of a chair. 

Tan never forget that scene. Boy as I was, I 
realized that it was the sacrifice of @ life. 1 
lifted my poor twisted body upon my pillows, 
and from my corner watched the struggle my 
aunt was making. 

Uncle George stood leaning against the low 
mantel, looking heavy-eyed and weary. Aunt 
Merry stood before him, with her hand upon the 
tall chair. The young face was growing grave— 
the girl had given place to the woman. 

While I watched, the sunlight crept through 
the open window and crowned the brown braids 
of hair with a kind of halo, just as the firelight 
touches the silver ones to-night. Then Aunt 
Merry lifted her head and said softly, “I will 
come, George.” 

So John Eastman was asked to wait a second 
time. ‘Just one year yet, John,” Aunt Merry 
begged. “Let me feel that I have at least paid 
my debt in part.” 

But at the end of the year she said, ‘There is 
so much to do, John; let us give the children one 
more year. We can spare so much to them. 
Just one! I promise not to ask another, John.” 

With a heavy heart he answered for the third 
time, ‘It shall be as you wish, Merry.” 

I think Aunt Merry began to feel then that an 
unseen power was shaping her life in a strange, 
uncomprehended mould. 

Strange indeed! Before the year ended a 
scourge passed over the city. The Angel of Death 
hung his black banner on almost every door. 
Uncle George was among the first to be stricken. 

“God bless you, Merry,” he said; “don't forget 
the children ; God bless you!"" With the blessing 
still on his lips, he left us. 

Then she was glad that she had stayed with 
him; the sacrifice was fully repaid in that last 
blessing. 

But the next day little Annie laid her hot cheek 
against Aunt Merry’s, and cried out that the 
fever was burning her throat. For eight days the 
little life swung in the balance; but on the ninth 
she crept into Aunt Merry's arms and whispered, 
“Good auntie!’ just once before death set a seal 
upon the childish lips. 

The black banner floated again from our door, 
and met an answering signal through all the 
stricken town. 

Death played upon many heartstrings; but 
none, I think, were so entirely swept as was Aunt 
Merry’s. She had scarcely seen the clay heaped 
upon the grave of little Annie before a messenger 
came for her. John—honest, patient John East- 
man—was dying. 

Poor Aunt Merry! The blows fell so fast that 
she had scarcely time to consider the magnitude 
of one before a heavier sunk it out of sight. 

This was the last; when the hght left John 
Eastman’s eyes, hope left Aunt Merry’s heart, to 
follow into and fix itself upon that unknown land 
into which his soul had drifted. 

“Don't reproach yourself,” he had said, at the 
lasts “yon did your duty, Merry. God bless 
you!” 

We never called her “Aunt Merry” after that— 
never but once. It was the day they buried John 
Eastman; and she turned to me with a look of 
hopeless sorrow upon her pale, sweet face, and 
said, ‘Call me ‘Aunt Meredith,’ child.” 

‘The years have crowded fast, in spite of crippled 
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bodies and hearts that give back echoless answers. 
Thirty and five; I have notched them upon my 
crutches; ten upon two, the last one fifteen. For 
the twisted body is well-nigh spent, and the last 
crutch is as good as new, save for the notches 
where my knife has recorded the years. 

Ihave borne my burden tolerably, with Aunt 
Meredith's help. She has borne hers grandly, 
without help. 

Without help, did I say? Then T spoke too 
quickly ; for one evening I found her sitting alone 
on the west piazza, among the honeysuckles and 
jasmine vines, watching the sombre clond-banks 
piling across the sunset, or forming into a purple 
bridge to span the crimson cloud-lakes. 

She did not hear my crutch upon the soft sward, 
and her voice was scarcely more than the hum of 
the bees in the yellow jasmine bells. 

“No man, having put his hand to the plow, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.” 

Every step of my life, the clouded and the 
cloudless, has been blessed and brightened by her. 
She has paid her debt, interest and principal, and 
is now herself the lender; for when Uncle Clay's 
wife died ten years ago, four others were admitted 
to ber honsehold—Uncle Clay himeelf, Frank, 
May and Richard. 

Frank and May have both been in to say good- 
night since I have been lying here, thinking about 
Aunt Meredith's mistake. May hugged her with 
both arms, and said softly, “The blessedest, best 
auntie;” while Frank stood a moment behind her 
chair and softly stroked the silver braids and 
recounted the day’s trials and its pleasures. 

«] shall be a man soon, and take care of you, 
Aunt Meredith,” was his good-night. 

Aunt Meredith nodded and smiled, and went to 
open the door for Robert, pausing as she passed 
my lounge to draw the covers more closely about 
my shoulders, while I lay here as if asleep. 

Then for half an hour she and Robert sat there 
before the fire, while Robert told her everything. 

First, he had thought he might take still 
another set of books to keep. By staying an 
hour later every night he could accomplish it. 
But Aunt Meredith said, “No, dear. It is not 
right to stay out go very late;”” and the books 
were given up. 

Then the clock struck half-past ten. Robert 
rose and lighted Aunt Meredith’s candle; and 
again the halo seemed to form around the silver 
braids, and showed me the smile upon her pale 
face as Robert bent his head to kiss her faded 
cheek. 

Now she is gone, and it is Robert who bends 
over my pillow and whispers, “Poor Clarence!” 
as he draws the covers ever so lightly over my 
chest. 

And now he, too, is asleep; but his bed is so 
near that Ican touch him if I choose. A little 
silver call-bell is in reach on the other side. 

“You may want water, dear,” Aunt Meredith 
said, when she put the bell there; as if I did not 
know what it is Aunt Meredith fears. It is the 
black banner on the door-knob. 

But 1am not thinking of that to-night. Iam 
thinking of Aunt Meredith; and thinking of her 
life, so full of promise and so barren of fulfilment, 
and of my life so devoid of promise, and yet so 
fall of peace. 

Iam thinking, too, of the lives of the children 
asleep in their beds; of the young man about to 
enter the world—pure of heart and strong of 
purpose; of the graves of the two men who 
blessed Aunt Meredith with their last breath; of 
the dying pillows made easy by her promises; of 
the little child who only left the shelter of her 
arms to slip away to God’s. 

‘When I remember these, I bless Aunt Meredith's 


mistake. WILL ALLEN DromoGoo.e. 
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GOOD APPETITE. 


Poets really do not feed on air. Indeed, though 
they may be hungry in a distraught and absent- 
minded way, they probably eat as much as other 
men. More, perhaps, sometimes. 

Heinrich Heine once destroyed the pleasure 
of a little supper by a mixture of appetite 
and absent-mindedness, of which he afterward 
became conscious with regret and yet a spice of 
amusement. 

Heine, when a student at Gottingen, was invited 
with a fellow-student to take supper with Pro- 
fessor Hugo and his hospitable wife. The fare 
was simple and not too plentiful, but one dish 
was viewed with conscious pride by the hostess, 
who evidently felt that nothing could he better 
for the occasion ; this was a small plate containing 
four fat sausages, with tempting gravy and sar- 
nishings of green. 

The choice dish was passed first to Heine, who: 
was in the full tide of a long and animated 
discourse, setting forth his opinions on some 
question which had been started by the professor. 

Instead of serving himself to one sausage, and 
allowing the dish to proceed on its way to the 
others who were eagerly expecting it, he seized 
the plate, placed it before him, and proceeded 
to dispose of one sausage after another, not 
neglecting the gravy either, until the garnishings 
alone remained to show the havoc he had made. 

Coming to the end of his speech at about the 
same time that he finished the last sausage, he 
looked atthe gloomy facesyabout him, then at 





the empty dish; discovered what had been the 
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meaning of certain spasmodic attempts on the 
part of Professor Hugo and his distracted spouse 
to interrupt his flow of language, and of course 
made profuse apologies. 

But he was never invited to that house for 
supper again—the chance of being left supperless 
themselves was too great for his hosts to risk 
it a second time! 


——1—__—_. 


THE TREES. 


we but read your steadfast lives aright, 
And hear your message, as true hearts may hear, 
In, our life might find its meaning clear, 

ted In clay, we lift our heads toward ligh 


Springfleld Republican. J. 0. Rankin, 











——e 
For the Companion. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE- 
WINK.” 
In Seven Chapters. — Chapter III. 


The Finish. 


A yacht-race ts not in itself a particularly 
dangerous experience, nor ts the modern yacht 
necessarily adeath-trap. Buta full main-sail ina 
gale, especially when ite size is out of all sensible 
proportion to the boat, {s nothing short of madnes 
The Choctaw, as many of her kind have done 
before, was merely reaping the result of fool- 
hardiness. 

Her owner, in the excitement of the peril, had 
dashed forward from the tiller to shove the jib to 
windward in order to bring the boat about, when a 
lurch gent him overboard. At that moment the 
Kittiewink was passing by the stern of the mis- 
managed yacht. 








“Heave her a line!” shouted Phin, above the 
wind. “Take the road!” 

As he called, he picked up alife-preserver at 
his feet—one of several which Mre. Maynot 
had smuggled Into the baggage, and which had 
not been relegated to the locker. Long experi- 
ence had taught Phineas the value of a con- 
venient life-preserver. 

He stood up and hurled tt toward the sinking 
man. The life-preserver whirled in the air, 
was carried toward {te mark by a gust, and 
dropped within a few feet of its object. 

‘Then the Kittiewink came sharp up into the 
wind. Atthe eame time Black Tarr, obedient 
to orders, had cast the Hne from the Kittiewink 
to the Choctaw. 

“Make her fast for'ard, you lubbers!” 
shouted the rugged sailor. 

Phin, when he eaw that the rope had fetched, 
put his helm hard down. A man on board the 
yacht had enough presence of mind left to 
catch the stout cable, and to make it fast. The 
Kittiewink now pulled stoutly on the dead 
weight. The Choctaw turned. 

“Let go the road! There she fills!” The flap- 
ping jib now bellied out. 
se your main-sheet!” Black Tarr hurled 
this order at the discomfited yacht as it caught 
te firet wind, and bent dangerously to It. She 
made slow headway. The foam washed back 
from the rocks upon her stern. Hurrah! She 
was still safe, and good for more races. 

But where wae the drowning man? Evidently 
he had caught the cork preserver, and had slowly 
forced his way toward the Kittiewink, which had 
again come up into the wind. Phineas Scrod bad | 
kept a wenther-eye upon the floundering yach 
man. He had done all he could; It was five lives | 
to one. 

A dripping hand, purple with cold and fright, 
clutched the gunwale. The two boys, as pale | 
almost as the face that peered gasping at them, 
lifted the struggling man aboard. This was quite 
‘A nautical feat for Harry and Algernon. | 

The Choctaw meanwhile was already some dix. | 
tance away, and getting clear of the Island. The 
Kittiewink, having modestly saved a yacht and her 
owner, stood off again by the wind. Scrod, at the 
wheel, was grumbling to himself. 

Atthat moment, when the new-comer had but just | 
reached the cockpit of the Kittiewink, the Griffin 
loomed up before them, making bad weather; but | 
she was still In the race, and about to round 
Half-Way Rock. The crew of the Nittiewink had 
forgotten ali about the race. 

‘A yacht-race is seldom given up until it is lost at | 
the laet stake-boat. A dozen circumstances may 
conspire to bring the leading boat in last. It has 
even happened from time to time in the history of | 
yachting that a boat has been capsized, haa righted 
itself, been balled out, and actually won the prize. 

‘Atthe moment when the rigin came Into sight 
the racing passton revived, and the rescued owner 
of_the Choctaw, forgetful of everything elxe, 
sptang to the shrouds and signalled his cutter 
wildly. It did not seem to occur to him that he 
was just out of the teeth of death. 

“Keep on!" he shrieked. “Don’t let them get 
ahead!” 

‘The crew of the Choctaw could not hear him, but | 
divined his meaning. They tacked and started 
once more in the race, and to turn the Rock. 

“Get down there!” shouted Phineas, pointing at 
the dripping yachtsman. “Get down below there! 
Stow away that tongue, and put on some dry 
toga!” 

The owner of the Choctaw reluctantly obeyed | 
orders. He was not on his own boat. 

“Hard-a-lee!” The Kittiewink started again In 
the race, slightly astern of the Grifin, but this 
time leading the Choctaw. 

“If ther’ aint no tug about,” Phin muttered to 
himself, “I've got to stand ready to pick *em up | 
as they drop overboard!” 

Non turned pale when they came about. Were 
these the pleasures of yacht-racing? He would 
have given his summer's vacation to steal unob- 
served to the harbor and give it all up. 

He felt dizzy and sick in the tempestuous sen. 
It was very rough; but he did the best he could— 
he went below. ‘Trot took this opportunity to 


























sneak on deck, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Hal, too, was dazed. As the nominal Captain, he 
was outwardly jubliant before the stranger; but 
the spray struck him In the face and trickled down 
his neck, and took the romance out of this manly 
sport. 

He gulped down hie fright, and patted the 
terrier, who was now shivering and equealing in 
his master’s arms. 

Phineas Scrod kept on—It was not wholly easy 
to say why; but he had a great deal of confidence 
in the Kittiewink. She was bullt to stand such 
blows, but the yachts were not. Theirs was dan- 
gerous work. Phincas felt as if it would be 
unseamanitke to desert them. 

The three boate were now in bitter competition. 
The Gadfy had withdrawn long ago, but rivalry 
ran high with those which remained. It was a 
shame that an old hulk should mock the crack 
vessels of their clase! 

The Captain of the Choctaw now came up from 
below, dressed In a dry sult of Hal's. For this 
reason Trot did not snap at him. He did not seem 
the worse for bie ducking. His eyes blazed as he 
watched the contestants. 

The Grigin was forging ahead; hie boat was far 
behind. Half-Way Rock had been left astern; 
they were flying before the wind. A stake-boat 
off Tinker’s Island was the next mark—then for 
home! 

The Captain of the Choctaw sat down near the 
skipper, and eyed the Kittiewink with envy. How 
easily she rode the waves! How little she yawed 
from one side to the other! How bravely she 
carried her eall! 

On the other hand, at every roller the Grifin 
heeled to one elde, and her boom, longer than 
herself, dragged with the eall in the water. Then, 
with a tremendous jerk, she pulled {t out, racking 
the whole boat. 

‘There ts hardly a more dangerous couree than 
to run full sail on before the wind Ina gale. The 
paid man on board the Griffin would have given 








well as they could, ina dazed way. They seemed 
dumfounded by what had happened. 

The Kittiewink drew alongside. Thero was a 
general scramble for safety. With a crestfallen 
alr, the two yacht-owners regarded each other. 
‘Too bad, old fellow!” sald the Choctaw to the 
Grifin, as he helped him aboard the Kittiewing. 

“1 don’t want your sympathy,” sald the Captain 
of the Griffin. 

‘They all boarded their black rival, looking Itke 
wet senls, and were sulkily saved. 

In the excitement of the accident and the rescue 
nobody had thought of the Grifin herself. This 
boat, the pride of the Neptune Club, lay like a 
wounded albatross, while the sea gurgled, and the 
wind groaned beneath her outspread wings. The 
Choctaw was still laboring far behind. 

The Grifin’s six men crowded into the cockpit of 
the Kittiewink. The owner of the Choctaw had 
joined them. One of the Kittiewink's fishermen 
made preparation to cast off from the floundering 
race! : 

“Ar'n't you going to stand by, and help save the 
boat?” cried the owner of the Grifin. 

“I wouldn't bother with that tea-cup for a thou- 
sand dollars,” retorted Phineas, contemptuously. 
“You're lucky to be out of her 80 easy. Up with 
the jumbo. Ease the sheet there and let her go! 

But poor Trot! What had become of him? In 
all this danger and delirlum, who could save a 
puppy? 

“Yap, yap! Yow, yow!” came a feeble cry. 
Hal and Non saw a strange little object floating 
astern, as the Xittiewink rose and fell heavily. 

t's Trot!” shrieked Hal. ‘Dear Trot! Phin, 
{ft you don’t save that dog this time, I'l! jump over 
after him!” 

The order to “shove her off” was stayed. Black 
Tarr deftly took a long oar from the deck, and 
upon this the desperate dog clung with his fore-legs 
until he was drawn to the aide of the boat. 

“1's miraculous!” said Skipper Scrod, when the 























Scrod saves the ‘owner of the “Choctaw.” 


his month’s wages to be well out of it; but the 
amateurs clung to it. Sport 1s too often blind to 
perll, and courage 1s sometimes nothing but 
ignorance. 

‘The wind blew In flaws, each new one more 
victous than the last. Suddenly Hal’s new yachting. 
cap blew far off to sen. It was one of the model 


adopted by the New York Yacht Club, and had | 


crossed anchors embroidered in gold braid, which 
indicated that its wearer possessed a yacht. It 
was one of Hal's proudest possessions. 

‘As it flew gracefully away, Trot, who had been 
trained to bring his master’s hat, eyed it sharply. 
He knew his duty. He gave a few preliminary 
yelps, and made a mad jump for the floating cap. 
In a twinkling he disappeared over the side of the 
boat. 

Hal whrieked. Non was down below, very sick. 

“He's a goner'” sald Scrod, curtly. 

“Butturn around! You must gethim! He's ny 
dog! I don’t care about the race! I order you to. 
I'm Captain of the Kittiewink !” 

Ilal spoke passionately. Tears welled to his 
eyes. The poor dog could hardly be seen struggling 
in the waves. 

What the effect of this peremptory command 
might have been ja difficult to say. It was a terrible 
day, and the unusual kept happening. As Hal 
stood looking back, stamping his feet, and even 
attempting to force the wheel from Scrod, the two 
sailors suddenly jumped up like cats. One selzed 
the life-preserver, while the other rushed forward 
to the same coll of rope that had saved the Choctaw. 

What had happened to cause this commotion? 
Nothing less than the last possibility: the Grigin 
had overturned right before them! A fierce flaw 
had struck her sails full, and sent her over. 

‘The fancy centreboard yacht lay on her side in 
the water. Her huge, speckless sails were spread 
upon the waves, and the gale flapped them oml- 
nously up and down. 

‘The owner of the Griffin had advanced notions 
In yachting; his yacht carried an tron centreboard, 
but no outside ballast. She lay helplessly on her 
aide. Evidently none of the rigging had parted, 
but the wind had simply forced her down. 

From under ropes and canvas the surprised crew 
crawled and clambered upon her upper rail. Her 
cabin was locked tight. Had the doors been open, 
or the skylight unscrewed, she would have sunk 
like a shot. But with the air in her, and if the 
wind struck just right under that mass of sail, she 
might right herself. 

In a moment the Kittiewink was alongstde. Hal 
was terribly excited, and Non's sickness was 
suddenly cured by the strong emotion. 

‘Now, heave her the line! Down with the jumbo!” 
sald Scrod, wearily, as if he had begun to be tired 
of picking up yachting boys. 

‘The men aboard the Grifin seized the rope as 














dog was drawn aboard. “None lost this trip, so 
far. Meave her off!” 

‘Trot fell, a limp mass, into his master’s arms; 
and if dogs can be sald to faint, then and there the 
dog’swooned dend away from exhaustion. Trot, 
too, had enough of racing that day. 

“But,” urged the owner of the Grifin, after this 
eplsode, “you don’t mean to abandon my boat? 
She'll right pretty soon and sail anywhere. Let 
me aboard!” 

He struggled to accomplish this object by main 
force. 

“Avast there!” valid Phineas, as firmly as though 
he trod a man-of-war. “Sit down, or 1°ll put ye in 
frons, Heave that line off there, I say 

One of the men from the deserted 
mechanically. The crew did not seem particularly 
sorry to leave her. Held ina vise by the two rough 
fishermen, the owner of the Grifin gesticulated 
wildly. But, as the Kiftiewink filled away, he 
stood with his arms folded across his breast In a 
tragic attitude, and surveying the ruin, began to 
anathematize his boat, her designer, her builder, 
the race, the day, hie rescuers, the Kittiewink, and 
particularly her sailing-master. 

Responsive to a wink from Serod, the brawnlest 
man, who happened to be Black Tarr, stopped the 
young gentleman’s mouth with a hand whose palm 
was none of the softest and sweetest. 

‘m willin' to ave human lives,” said Phineas, 
charitably. “I'll save tom-fool boys; but to save 
tom-fool boats, that aint what I'm here for.” 

When the Kittierink was distant about a quarter 
of a mile from the ecene, and while seven pairs 
of staring eyes were following the floundering 
motions of the abandoned yacht, the Grifin rose 
with a sudden lurch, A gust had struck under her 
outepread walls. She righted herself, and dashed 
tpsily here and there on her unplloted course. 

Her owner uttered a deep groan. But it was 
noticed that the Choctaw made for the derelict, and 
thus gave up the race. 

“We'll go the hull course an’ win,” sald Phineas. 
No one reproved him for this pardonable exhibi- 
ton of vanity. 

‘The day and the gale had done their worst. With 
another ehift of the wind the rain settled in, and 
with her rivals so well represented on board, the 
Kittieink finished the course of the Neptune Club 
regatta on the Sixteenth of June In the worst 
weather found in the records of the Club. 

‘As she rounded the bluff and passed the stake. 
boats, a salute of the gun pronounced her the 
victor. There were a hundred hurrahs for her 
unparalleled performance. But many anxlous 
faces looked seaward for the missing yachts. 

Skiffe and dories rowed out to the Kittierink to 
learn the particulars of this memorable race, and 
carried its wet and sullen guests ashore. 

‘The excitement in Marblehead ran high when it 
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became known that the Choctaw had finally cap 
tureit the wandering Grifin, and that the Spook 
was still walting for a tug. Never had there been 
such a series of narrow escapes. 

It wasa rare combination of chances that brought 
the successive catastrophes about, but some yachts. 
men shook their heads, and admitted that the same 
thing might happen again. Where were the 
bullder’s art and science, when a Cape fisherman 
could beat such crack yachts? 

In view of the Kittieink’s gallant conduct, and 
of the tact and heroism of her aalling-master, 
the fact that Hal had not steered his own boat 
throughout the course was overlooked. 

‘That evening, Hal and Non dressed and went to 
the Yacht Club. In the elation of the brilliant 
achievement of the Xittierink, whose credit Hal, 
In this crisis, took upon himecif as Captain, he sent 
a telegraphic message to Sweet Fern announcing 
his safety and victory. 

This dispatch troubled hie family exceedingly. 
It would have finally shaken their faith In summer 
yachting If they had read the graphic account In 
the next morning’s papers. Asit was, Mr. Maynot, 
thinking that no time should be lost, sent the 
following explicit message In return; which, how- 
ever, was not delivered that night: 

“Uf you sail another race this summer, Phin wilt 
be dismissed and the boat sold.—Henry Maynot. 

HeRpert D. Wanv. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


SWIFT-FOOTED INDIANS. 


It ts easy to understand that savages must 

ordinarily be better runners and walkers than 

civilized men; but the Indians of the United 

States—with the exception of those of the far 
Southwest—seldom perform any feats of phe- 
nomenal endurance in pedestriantsm, verging 
upon the incredible. It ts natural, therefore, 
that we should be slow to suppose that the 
Indian natives of neighboring countries are 
able greatly to surpass our own in pedestrian 
feats. 

But I am able to show from many examples 
within my own experience that the Indians of 
Mexico and our Southwestern Territories are 
unequalled in this respect. The very first 
Europeans who came among them, led by 
Cortes, marvelled at the Mexicans’ swiftness 
of foot, and often had occasion to regret their 
superiority in this respect. Prescott says of 
the Aztec Indian courlers: 

“Communication was maintained with the 
remotest parts of the country by means of 
couriers. Post-houses were established on the 
great roads, about two leagues distant from 
each other. The couriers bearing the king’s 
despatches in the form of a hieroglyphical 
painting ran with them to the first station, 
where they were taken by another messenger 
and carried forward to the next, and so on 
till they reached the capital. 

“These couriers, trained from childhood, 
travelled with incredible swiftness; not four 
or five leagues an hour, as an old chronicler 
would make us believe, but with such specd 
that despatches were carried from une hundred 

to two hundred miles a day. Freah fish was 
frequently served at Montezuma’s table in twenty. 
four hours from the timo !t had been taken in 
the Gulf of Mexico, two hundred miles from the 
capital. 

“In this way intelligence of the movements of 
the royal armies was rapidly brought to court, and 
the dress of the courler, denoting by its color the 
nature of bis tidings, spread Joy or consternation 
In the towns through which he passed.” 

Swift as the courier system was among the 
civilized Indians of Mexico, ite acblevements are 
surpassed by the feats of endurance shown by 
individuals among the savages of that country, 
and especially among those in the Slerra Madre 
range of Northern Mexico. 

Here dwell the Tarahumarl Indlans—a large 
tribe, of whom we hear little In the United States, 
although very few tribes in our own country 
exceed them in numbers. They are divided into 
two branches—the wild or savage Tarahumaris, 
and those called civilized. The latter have, as a 
rule, adopted Christianity, build rough log and 
stone houses, and rudely cultivate fields of corn 
and hardy cereals and vegetables; while the others 
still worship the sun, usually live in cliffs and 
caves, and galn more of their subsistence from 
game than they do from the little corn which they 
cultivate. 

They secure their game by their swiftness of 
foot. Both the wild and civilized Tarahumart 
Indians are enduring and swift, the savages, as 
| would be expected, surpassing their more seden- 
tary brothers In these characteristics, although the 
civilized Tarahumaris can put to shame all the 
white pedestrians of the country. 

Many of these people are employed by the 
Mexican Government as mall-carrlers in the 
mountainous country of the Sierra Madre, and as 
such they are swifter and more rellable than any 
animal that could be used for the service. Over 
the dizzy Alpine trails of the Sierras, a mail 
carrier, with a mail-bag weighing from twenty to 
thirty pounde, will readily make two or three days’ 
mule-marches in one day; and he will never be 
delayed by washed-out trails or swollen mountain 
streams. 

‘Even when, as is often the cnse, the carrier 
leaves the trail for miles uta time, to make a cut. 
off, he progresses about as rapidly as he would if 
he had kept upon lt. Over all obstructions, trifling 
to him, he keeps up hls regular “dog-trot.”* 

It ts very interesting to see one of these Tara- 
humart mail-carriers on a mountain trail. He is 
always on an easy run that must carry him along 
alx or seven miles an hour, at least. He ta nearly 
always dressed in white cotton cloth, which makes 
him a conspicuous figure against the sombre green 
and black tints of the high mountain levels, and 
| which, late in the evening, causes him to look like 





























a ghost or spectre flitting among the pines and 
firs and moss-covered boulders strewn along the 
trail. 

Theso trails, on the steep places, wind back- 
ward and forward in stretches from fifty to 
seventy-five yards in length in order to find a 
grade up which a heavily-laden pack-mule can 


make his way. But 
the athletic carrier 
does not run the whole 
length of these windings in 

descending a hill. He cuts off the 

corners at each bend by placing his hand on the 
edge of the trail, and vaulting to the lower level 
whenever the two levels are not more than six or 
seven feet apart. All this time he never gives up 
the little dog-trot that is carrying him forward so 
rapidly and surely. 

The carrior will in half an hour go down @ 
tnountain side that would take the best male in a 
bullion train or the flectest one ridden by the 
little Mexican caballero, the best rider in the 
world, half a day to accomplish. In ascending, 
too, the carrier has methods of taking shorter 
cuts up steeper inclines, so as to gain time and 
distance at every turn. 

In one of the great cafions of the Sierra Madre 
known as the Barranca del Cobre there is a rich 
silver-mine at the bottom of the stcep cafion. 
The only way out is by one of these winding, 
twisting trails to the top of the mountain crest or 
Cumbra, as it is called, some five thousand or six 
thousand feet above the site of the mine. It 
takes a good mule five or six hours to make this 
ascent, and about an hour less to come down 
from the crest. Usually a much longer time is 
used. Ono day a party which had reached the 
cumbra sent 6 Tarabumari courier with a letter 
to the mine below; and this swift-footed son of 
the Sierra made the trip to the bottom, and 
returned with an answer in loss than an hour and 
a half, running the entire distance, up and down. 

Bofore the diligence or Mexican stage-line was 
established between the city of Chihuahua and 
the foot-hills of the Sierras, a mail-carrier with a 
mail often weighing from forty to fifty pounds 
used to leave that city on foot for the mining 
camps in the great barrancas of the Pacific coast 
slope of the mountains, and return, making the 
round trip in six days. He spent his Sunday in 
Chibuahua, sceing the bull-fights and cock-fights, 
and then repeated his trip in the ensuing six 
days. 

‘The entire distance traversed in one of these 
trips of six days was five hundred miles, more 
than half of which was over a mountain trail of 
extraordinary roughness and severity. I was 
fifteen days on mule-back, and four in a diligenco 
or stage in making the same distance; two days’ 
ride in the diligence being seventy miles each 
day, and changing eight to ten mules five times 
between morning and night. 

Something more than six hundred miles has 
been walked or run in pedestrian contests in six 
days, the contestants having level tracks and all 
the appliances of athletics to help them in making 
such ® wonderful record; but compared with this 
mail-carrier’s work, repeated every week in the 
year, summer and winter, the professional pedes- 
trians seem to me very puny oxamples of what 
the human race is capable of in walking and 
endurance. 

But as I have said, the wild Tarahumaris 
surpass their civilized brothers, although it 
would hardly seem possible. They are much 
hardier, and live in cliffa and caves so difficult of 
approach by the whites that it is very hard to 
study their habits. It is known that they live 
upon the game of the country to a very much 
greater extent than their civilized neighbors, and 
as they are armed only with the crudest bows 
and arrows, they would seldom be successful in 
securing the larger kinds if they did not depend 
upon their phenomenal swiftness of foot. 

Their method of securing a deer is this: A 
small dog is starved fora day or two, and then 
put on the trail of the deer, which, of course, he 
follows with a great deal of energy. The wild 
Tarahumnart, often wearing nothing at all but a 
pair of rawhide sandals, follows as fast as his 
feet will carry him, which is at a gait that will 
allow him to keep within sight of the dog, or 
within sound of his barkings. If night over- 
takes them, the savage and the dog sleep on the 
trail together, and cases have been known where 
two such nights have been passed in this way, 
the Indian’s endurance quite equalling that of 
his canine companion. 
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The deer onco sighted, the man begins to save 
his strength somowhat by cutting off all the 
corners he can as he is guided by the dog's 
parkings; and whenever he can assist by getting 
in front of the deer by means of some detour and 
frightening it back with loud shouts, he will do 
so, considering it a point gained. 





‘This process, often repeated, finally brings the 
dog within reach of the oxhausted animal. At 
the right moment it seizes him, and tho Indian 
mountaineer rushes in and despatches the creature 
with a knife. To encourage the dog in future 
hunts, it is given no small share of tho carcass. 

There are several other tribes in Northern 
Mexico who could supply wonderful examples of 
the same accomplishments. All of them go to 
show that it is probably in this region of tho 
world where we must look for our most swift- 
footed and enduring human beings. Buffon, 
who had gathered many interesting facts regard- 
ing the pedestrian feats of wild men, truly said 
in his Natural History, “Civilized man does not 
know his powers.” FREpEnick SCHWATKA. 


—_—+or—_ — 
NOT ALL PERISHED. 


Never true poct lived and sung in vain, 
‘Lost if his name and withered if his wreath, 
‘The thoughts he woke an element remain. 


—Lord Lytton. 
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INSECURITY OF THRONES. 


Itisastrikingand suggestive factthat the French 
Republic seems to-day to be as stable and secure 
a government as any in Europe. Indeed, it may 
bo said that there arc several European monar- 
chies which seem in greater danger of falling 
than that Repubhe docs. 

In taking a glance at the several royal dynasties, 
it is not difficult to see that events might happen 
in the course of a few years which would be 
followed by the overthrow of more than one of 
them. 

Of course, no one looks forward to seeing the 
British Monarchy replaced by a Republic in his 
own lifetime. ‘The British are very loyal to thoir 
regal house, and Queon Victoria's course has 
commended itself to popular approval. 

Yet it is not impossible that, ere very many 
years, a sovereign may be seated on the British 
throne who will not deserve the regard and 
affection in which the Queen is held. 

The health of the Prince of Wales has long 
been delicate, and his mannor of life is not such 
as to protect or improve it. It is well known 
that the Prince's eldest son reveals no indication, 
to say the least, of high ability and character. 

If young Prince Albert Victor—the Duke of 
Clarence—should succeed to the throne, and 
should exhibit a conspicuons lack of the qualities 
needed in a king ruling over a constitutional 
monarchy, it would not be surprising if his 
incompetency should perceptibly weaken the bul- 
warks of the throne. 

The great Empire of Germany is presided over 
by ® young and erratic ruler, whose course of 
surprises is watched with anxiety by his subjects, 
and whose policy is opposed by the greatest and 
most resolute of living statesmen. His conduct 
may weaken the hold of monarchy on Germany, 
while, if within a few years he should follow his 
father to the grave, that mighty throne would be 
occupied by a hoy now only nine years old. 

‘A regency would be established in that case, 
and we should then look forward to grave changos 
in Germany. 

‘The royal houses of Austria and Belgium have 
both within a short period lost the heirs apparent 
to the thrones, and in each case the succession 
departs from the direct line. Holland and Spain 
have young children as sovereigns, and are ruled 
by regencies of the sovereigns’ mothers. It is a 
proved historical fact that a regency is less able 
to withstand popular discontent or commotion 
than an adult sovereign. 

The royal house of Italy seems to bo securely 
established. Yet there are evidences of political 
agitation beneath the surface of Italian society, 
and the kingdom has constantly a source of more 
or less danger within it in the presence of the 
Pope at the Vatican. 








Italy is distressed in its finances, and finds the 





triple alliance a heavy burden; and forces oxist 
in the peninsula which might take advantage of 
untoward events to strike for a republic. 

In Russia, the throne is in danger from a 
powerful secret conspiracy, and from & discon- 
tent so widespread that it includes every class of 
society, and so formidable that even despotic 
power cannot suppress it. A revolution in Russia 
is by no means one of the least probable events of 
the not distant future. 

The Portuguese monarchy is probably that 
whose peril is the greatest at the present moment. 
Its finances are in a desperate state. Its King 
does not show capacity or statesmanship. Its 
ministerial system seems to be ina condition of 
anarchy. Its embroilments with England in 
South Africa have perceptibly undermined its 
security. 

‘The Portuguese havo witnessed the deposition 
of a prince of their own royal house in Brazil, 
and tho substitution of a Republic; and thero is 
no doubt that an active Republican party is in 
existence in Portugal, bent on reproducing the 
Brazilian revolution on their own soil. 

It is certainly remarkable that, while sources of 
danger to thrones may be discovered in noarly 
every European monarchy, the Republic of France 
grows stronger and more secure every day. 
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For the Companion. 


LIFE. 


Life is a folded flower, and what it holds 

We know not, till, unwinding leaf by leaf, 

It shows God’s secrets hidden in its folds 

And bares Its fragrant heart to vision brief,— 

For when its beauty and significance 

‘Upon our earth-dulled senses break at last, 

Back to its dust the flower turns; perchance 

Ere we have learned its meaning life is past. 
ELEaxor Bf. DENNY. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Those who are now “young people’ have little 
idea how important were the questions raised by 
the national debt during the yoars immediately 
succeeding the Civil War. When tho United 
States entered into that great contest, it was 
almost free from debt. Ninety million dollars 
would have paid every claim against the treasury 
and left a balance. 

Four years later there had been piled up a debt 
thirty times as great. It amounted to more than 
twenty-seven hundred and fifty millions. The 
interest charge was enormous, for the money 
had. been borrowed at excessive rates of interest. 
Only one-tenth of the debt bore interest as low 
as fivo per cent., and the rest had hecn borrowed 
at six and soven and three-tenths per cont. 

In one year the interest paid amounted to more 
than one hundred and forty million dollars. 
Taxes, and high taxes, were necessarily laid 
wherever anything could be found that could 
bear taxation, to meet the expenses entailed by 
the war. 

‘As soon as the war was over, the work of 
paying off the debt, and of renewing every loan 
that fell due at a lower rate of interest, was 
begun in carnest. In 1868 the last of the Treasury 
notes bearing more than six per cent. interest 
wore refunded at six per cent., and in that same 
year the total debt was reduced to less than 
twenty-five hundred millions. 

In 1870 an act was passed authorizing the 
Seeretary of the Treasury to issue honds to the 
amount of five hundred millions at five per cent., 
three hundred millions at four and a half per 
cent., and one thousand millions at four per cent. 
Bonds of these issues were to he exchanged for 
six per cont. bonds if the holders of those bonds 
wished to make the exchange; or they were to be 
sold, and the proceeds used to redeem the six 
per cents. when they should fall due. 

It was not until 1876 that the credit of the 
United States became so good that the sale of 
five per cent. bonds ceased, and that of four and 
a half per cents. began. But within two years it 
was possible to stop selling the four anda half 
per cents. and to begin on tho fours, the whole 
issue of which was taken up in about one year. 

In 1881 the last of the six per cents. and five 
per conts. wero redeemed—or, rather, the holders 
of more than four hundred million dollars’ worth 
of five per cent. bonds consented to reduce tho 
interest first to three and a half and then to three 
per cent. By 1887 all these bonds at a reduced 
rate were paid. 

Then the country was left with an interest- 
bearing debt of two hundred and fifty millions at 
four and a half per cent., which could not be 
paid until 1891, and seven hundred and thirty- 
eight millions at four per cent. which the govern 
ment cannot touch, without buying the bonds at 
a premium, until the year 1907. 

Since that time whatever money has been 
available for the reduction of the debt has been 
applied to the purchase of these two classes of 
bonds. On the first of May there wore left but 
fifty-one millions of four and a half per cents. 
and five hundred and sixty millions of fours. 
In June, the Secretary of the Treasury gave 
notice that all the four and a half per cent. bonds 
will be paid when they mature in September. 
Perhaps, however, some of them may be extended 
at one or one and a half per cent. 

Thus the huge national debt incurred thirty 
years ago—so far as that part of it which bears 
interest is concerned—has been reduced to about 
six hundred millions, and the interest charge is 
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considerably less than ‘half a dollar a year upon 
each person of the popniation. 

‘There are very few of the governments of the 
world which have so small a debt in proportion 
to population as that of the United States; and 
when the ability of the people to pay is considered 
there is no country where the public debt is a 
lighter burden than it is here. 
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SELF-RESPECT. 


“The way to keep @ man out of the mud is to 
black his boots,” says Frederick Douglass. 

This happy remark often occurs to us when we 
see boys going to school with shoes that have 
never once known the brush, with halr uncombed, 
faces not too clean, ears unfit for inspection, hands 
very black, and a cap that has evidently known 
hard service as a missile weapon. Such a boy 
1s more likely at least both to talk and to act 
unbecomingly than one who is clean and tidy. 
Something within the tidy boy impels him to live 
up to his appearance. The other boy is apt to live 
down to his dirty boots. 

Fixing upon a boy an odious and belittling nick. 
name, which lowers his self-esteem, has the same 
tendency. So does ridiculing him for any natural 
defect, and for the clumsiness which often results 
from such a defect. Tho mistakes of youth fre- 
quently result from shyness, and this Is greatly 
aggravated by the jeers of companions, and still 
more by the impatience of a teacher. 

Many a person now honored and esteemed in 
the world dates his progress upward from the 
moment when he received from some honored lips 
aword of encouragement, or discovered by chance 
that he waa not inferlor to his comrades, despite 
appearances to the contrary. 

We can hardly do a more injurious act than to 
make another think more meanly of himself than 
he ought to think. Humility 1s an excellent trait; 
but humility 18 a very different thing from the 
mortification and self-abasement that sometimes 
reeult from sneers or ridicule. 

‘There was a girl a few months ago who seomed 
to be made a new person by just changing her 
school, although the school she left was, upon the 
whole, a very good one; but her old teacher, a 
strict and conscientious lady, could not be at all 
indulgent toward the faults and defects of this 
particular girl. 

‘The new teacher Lore with them eastly, and 
thus soon discovered the good qualities hitherto 
concealed. From being constantly reproved, the 
girl found herself valued, Uked, commended, 
and it made a new girl of her. Like the man of 
Frederick Douglass, whose boots were blacked, 
sho felt that she must avoid her disagreeable ways. 

‘Almost any observant and experienced teacher 
can call to mind similar tnstances, where the 
acquisition of a reasonable relf-love scemed to 
lift an unpleasing character out of the mire of 
low propensities and offensive habits. 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


“Olive is coming to see me! Olive, my room. 
mate at Farmington! Olive, my dearest friend!” 
exclaimed an enthusiastic girl to her family. “Oh, 
Tam so glad! She is the most beautiful girl, and 
the cleverest! Everybody at school adored her.” 

‘Three days elapsed between the coming of the 
letter and the coming of Olive, and those three 
«lays were all too short for Rose to ring her friend's 
praises. The family became almost as expectant 
as Rose. 

“Fair Inez” herself could not have dazzled 
them. So imagine thelr feelings when a plump, 
large-mouthed, good-natured-looking girl was 
ushered in triumphantly as Olive. 

“We might have expected it,” sald one brother 
to another, afterward. “When did Rose ever fall 
to sound the trumpet before her friends?” 

“It is too had,” replied the other. “Very likely 
we should have thought her pretty if we had been 
left to discover it for ourselves. However, we must 
not let Olive suffer for Rose’s indiscretion. Beside, 
Thave an awful feeling that Olive 1s disappointed 
in us; that Rose has sprinkled the years of thelr 
acquaintance with praises of your classic nose and 
my Byronle locks and our beautiful home. We 
shall have to work to redeem ourselves.”” 

Lord Bacon wisely suggested that it is “good 
discretion not to make too much of our friends at 
first;” and the still wiser King Solomon declared 
that “he that blesseth his friend with a loud yolce, 
rising early in the morning, It shall be counted a 
curse to him.” 

But Rose had never modelled herself after Bacon 
nor Solomon. 

At breakfast the next morning she broke forth, 
“Oh, | have the best story that you ever heard In 
your life. I laughed over it until Teried.”— = 

Upon her telling it, however, there was neither 
laughter nor tears from the others. Olive and the 
boys exchanged amused glances, asif to say, “Tad 
she told It without that startling preamble, it would 
have been capital.” 

Rose has auch a faculty for spoiling things—not 
ilnaturedly, for she is unselfishness itself; but 
she raises expectation to a height that the after 
performance never realizes, and disappointment 
is always following in her footeteps. 

The emissarles of the Queen of Sheba were 
shrewd when they carried back go moderate & 
report that the Queen herself could say, “The half 
was not told me.” 
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CLASS TREES. 


Garden and Forest has a very senalble sugges: 
tion, to make In regard to the planting of class 
vines and trees by graduating classes. It 1s a thne- 
honored custom to set out these vines or trees In 
Commencement week, to keep green the memory 
of the class about to leave college; but nobody 
afterward takes the responsibility of seeing that 
they do not dle an early and unwatered death. 

In many New England towns huddle about the 
school buildings numbers of pitiful little maples 
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eached an ample 
ved proper care 


and Cans, which woul have 
growth If only they had rec 
when first planted. 

Instead of sctting out its tree at the close of the 
college course, every class should, on entering 
an Institution, erect its growing monument, 
and devote its best energies, during the years of 
student life, to having its vine or tree beat the 
record in growth and vigor. Thus, if one specimen 
died, another could be planted, that the class 
might be sure of a memorial. A yearly committee 
should be appointed to attend to the plant, and a 
small subscription levied for proper fertilizers 
and cultivation. 

If the personal attention of the boys could be 
given to this subject, if they would themselves dig 
about, enrich and prune what they had planted, 
college yards would cease to be bare and desolate. 
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“ CITOYENNES.” 


Looked at from the distance of a century, the 
fury of the French people, at the epoch of the 
Revolution, against all titles of honor and other 
distinctions, seems amusing; but the matter was 
then far from being something to be laughed at. 

All titles were abolished save those of citoyen or 
citizen, for men, and citoyenne or “‘citizeness” for 
women. So determined were the radical opponents 
of aristocracy that it cost more than one man his 
life to speak of another person by his former title. 
It wae not Louis XVI. who was condemned to the 
guillotine, but ‘Louis Capet.” Yet even in those 
troublous times there were occasions when a 
laugh at the political absurdities into which the 
people ran was not only in order, but could not be 
repressed. . 

During the awful years between 1789 and 1801, 
the Parisian people required to be entertained, 
and much excellent music was produced. On one 
occasion, when a musical programme was given 
before a great audience, one of the singers, a 
woman, was taken ill, and her place had to be 
supplied by another singer. The manager of the 
entertainment stepped forward to announce the 
change. He began: 

“Gentlemen and ladies —" 

“No! No!’ the shouts rang through the hall. 
“There are no more gentlemen and ladies! We 
are all citizens.” 

“Citoyens and citoyennes,” the speaker began 
again, “I regret to announce that Mlle. ——” 

“No! no!” rang the shouts once more; “there 
are no more demoiselles.” Say ‘citoyenne!’”” 

“Citoyens and cltoyennes, I regret to have to 
announce that the Cito,-enne Roublard 1s fll; but I 
take pleasure in informing you that Madame 
Chevalier —” 

Once more the noisy protest came from the 
audience: “There are no more ‘mesdanes;’ say 
“‘cltoyenne,’ we tell you!” 

The manager stood as if he were unable to go on. 
“Come now, ladies and gentlemen,” he said; “if 
I say Citoyenne Roublard and Citoyenne Chevalier, 
how are you going to know that one of them isa 
married lady and the other isn't?” 

This was a view of the case which had not 
occurred to the people before. They allowed the 
manager to begin his statement over again, and 
say “madame” and “mademolselle,” apparently 
recognizing the fact that the words were sensible 
and convenient. 
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FOMENTING DISCORD. 


Our newspapers are our greatest educators, and 
they certainly disseminate a vast amount of useful 
information; but like all the works of men, they 
have imperfections. One of the most common 
faults 1s a disposition to magnify every personal, 
religious, political, or international quarrel, and 
even to imagine differences where none exist. 

The other day we saw three examples of this 
disposition In a single issue of a newspaper. First 
there was a atudied effort to make It appear that 
there is jealousy and all manner of concealed 
unpleasantness between two high officers of the 
national government. 

In another column was the denial bya prominent 
politician of the correctness of a certain “inter. 
view” in which he was represented to have spoken 
of reporters in terms of great contempt. He had 
had no such Interview, he had never expressed 
the opinion imputed to him, and he had never held 
that opinion. 

Finally, there was a detailed statement that a 
certain person intended to take advantage of the 
unpopularity of a gentleman holding a public 
position to become a candidate for the office. It 
subsequently appeared that the whole story, 
beginning with the matter of the officer's unpopu- 
larity, was invented, and had not a particle of 
foundation. 

Itisa pity that, when there are so many pleasant 
things to say, some of our newspapers gu so far 
out of the way to find unpleasant matter. Things 
are rarely quite as bad as they are represented to 
be. 


It is a good rule not to believe more than one- 
half of the stories of private quarrel told by the 
newspapers addicted to this sort of thing; and If 
one were not to believe anything of them until he 
knew which half 1s true, he would do better still. 
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The eccentricities of great men are not to be 
interfered with, especially when the 
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“Wait, wait, General!” exclaimed the lady. “Let 
me give you some cold water.” “No, I thank you, 
ma’am,” said the General, continuing to drink. 
“But I don't see how you can drink that boiling. 
hot tea without scalding yourself.” 

‘No wonder you can't, ma'am,” said Jackson; 
“1am scalding myself.” 

“But, alr, why do you —" 

“Good gracious, ma'am !” exclaimed the General; 
“don’t you see that I want to scald myself?” 

The lady refrained from making any further 
suggestions as to her distinguished guest’s comfort. 


AN AMBITIOUS ROOSTER. 


When a Philadelphia boy returned home last 
fall from his father’s New England farm, where 
he had been several months, he carried with him 
a young game rooster which had been his care 
literally ab ovo, for he had seen the little chicken 
come to life in an incubator, and had made It his 
pet from the first. Carefully packed in a basket, 
young Chanticleer began the journey. His owner 
would trust him to no hands but his own, and 
deposited basket and bird safely in his state-room 
on the Fall River boat. In proper season he gave 
his charge a rooster’s supper, and at his own bed- 
time, seeing that his pet was well disposed for the 
night, went to sleep to dream of the dear farm he 
was leaving behind. 


All went well till the first streak of daylight 
appeared. Chanticleer was not’ “house-trafned,” 
and being proud of the lusty, discordant crow he 
was just acquiring, nature commanded him to 
herald the dawn with true barnyard vigor. 

The first few peals fitted themselves beautifully 
into the boy's dreams of the farm. Soon a partic- 
ularly strident crow waked him completely, and 
left no doubt in his mind that his pet was acting in 
avery questionable manner. Crowing on a farm, 
even sity. may be a worthy accomplishment, but 
iu the state-room of a Sound steamer, before the 
passengers want to get up, it is quite another 


thing. 

Evidently the rooster felt more at home than the 
boy, for he continued his clarion call at frequent 
intervals with increasing fervor. 

The boy rolled out of his berth, and tried to awe 
the bird MY, peering sternly into the basket. Fura 
moment Chanticleer was silenced, but the boy’s 
eye was not a lion-tamer’s, and even as he looked 
the bird crowed again. Ata rough count this was 
the tenth peal. 

Murmurings of discontent could be heard from 
the surrounding state-rooms. ‘“Wring that bird’s 
neck,” called out one sleepy traveller. A better. 
natured man was heard to laugh, and more distant 
came the words, in undoubted Yankee twang: 

“Wal, J swan, If I didn’t think I was back in the 
State of Maine, and chore-time was here.” 

Strangulation seemed the only cure, and that the 
voy would not have inflicted at the command of 
the Captain and all the boat’s officers. The rooster 
kept on crowing, and the funny side of the affair 
struck {ts owner more and more forcibly. As he 
chuckled, the rage of his neighbors increased, and 
he soon heard sounds of getting bps dressing, and 
indignant protests against travelling with a barn- 
yard. The angry man sald: 

“There’s no more rest in this part of the boat, 
and I'd rather shiver on deck as we go through 
Hell Gate than hear such a din. 

State-room doors slammed. The rooster had won 
the day, gary as it was. In the train from New 
York to Philadelphia the crowing went on, and 
when they reached the Broad Street Station, the 
tally the boy had carefully kept since the tenth 
outburst showed the alarming record of one 
hundred and seventy-seven crows. 

It was not altogether ‘bad fun’ for the boy, but 
it was after all somewhat embarrassing, and he 
decided he would not manage another “personally 
conducted tour,” with a young rooster as chief 
traveller. 








CHEERING THACKERAY. 


Mrs. Ritchie, Thackeray's daughter, who has 
been giving in Macmillan’s Magazine some tnter- 
esting recollections of literary life, says that she 
has a dim but most delightful remembrance of a 


party at the house of Dickens, when his children | 


and she herself were very little. She recalls her 
admiration of the white satin shoes and long white 
sashes worn by the Dickens girls, and the fact that 
her own sash was a bright plaid of red and blue, 
a combination which she “could not bear.” The 
evening passed, happily, radiantly, and at its close 
came an Incident which brings tears to the eyes of 
those who love and reverence the satirical but 
always warm-hearted novelist. 


Only this do I remember very clearly, that we 
had danced and supped, and danced again, and 
that we were all standing in a hall lighted and 
hung with bunches of Christmas green, and as I 
have said, everything seemed altogether magnifi- 
cent and Important, more magnificent and {mpor- 
tant every minute, for as the evening went on, 
more and more people kept arriving. 

The hall was crowded, and the broad staircase 
was lined with little boys—thousands of little boys, 
whoxe heads, arma and legs were waving about 
together. They were mak! ng a great noise, and 
talking and shouting, and the eldest aon of the 
house seemed to be marshalling them. 

Presently, their nolse became a cheer, and then 
another, and we looked up, and saw that our own 
father had come to fetch us, and that his white 
head was there above the others. 

Then came a third final, ringing cheer, and some 
one went up to him—it was Mr. Dickens himself— 
and laughed, and sald, quickly, “That 1s for you!” 

My father, surprised, pleased, touched, settled 
his ‘spectacles, and nodded gravely wo the littic 

ys. 


KNEW HIS NAME. 


The New York Tribuxe prints a highly improb- 
able story about an aristocratic young lady of that 
city and her two fox terriers. The dogs, as the 
story runs, are of lofty pedigree, but bear the 
not very high-sounding names of “Rags” and 
“Tatters,”’—from their fondness for tearing things. 





The trio—the young woman and the two do; 
had been out for an afternoon walk, and while 
they were on their way back an Italian rag-picker 
happened along, trundling his cart ri 
the street, and calling at short interv 
rags, rag 

The puppy pricked up his ears, and before his 
mistress Id stop him, w t the Italian’: y 
following him in the most confiding manne 
young woman hastened after him, but w: 
to coax the truant back, every partial suc 
being thwarted by another of “Rags, r 
ra-ags! 

At last, when the own 
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To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Cumphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 3 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. (Ade, 
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Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments How to put up ‘telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, By mail, FREE. 
J. H.Bunnell & Co., 7 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
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OF THE TARIFF. 
mheriwe treat apecenee Hout Rover, Millie 
on “Free Trade” and Hon. Wm, Mc I 
Jr., on “Protection to American Industries, 
recently delivered before the students of the Roch- 
eater Business University, the most brilliant 
resses ever delivet these gentlemen, will be 
mailed to any address, together wit! elegant portraits 
.ddress, 


of the speakers, for 15 cts. in stam, 
PeOMVILLIAMS & ROGERS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION woke. 


By means of practical Correspondence instruction, 
“ ven by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 


‘ull particulars . Address, 
K. F. KIMBALL, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOME STUDY FOR VACATION 


Spend a part of vacation time 

in studying practical subjects 
not taught in Common Schools. A ‘business educa. 
tion will pay every one. Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Arithmetic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc., thoroughly 
taught by mall at student's home, | No experiment; 
years of su experience. Adapted to all ages 
and both sexes. Students from e tate. Trial Les. 
sons sent free. Write to BRYANT & STRATTON’S 
COLLEGE, 467 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“B & H” LAWP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE. 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
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BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
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not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 
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Difficult to obtain writing paper for society, foreign, 
business or everyday correspondence that just suits you 
in quality and price? If so, ask your dealer to give you 
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49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mas: 
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| Some Summer Books, 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE. 
By ANNIE PAYSON CALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A BOOK 0’ NINE TALES. 


With Interludes. By ARLO Bargs, author of 
“A Lad’s Love,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


A New Novel. By Gzorcz MEREDITH. 
cloth, $1.50. 


A VIOLIN OBLIGATO, 


And Other Stories. By MARGARET CrosRy. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ONE SUMMER'S LESSONS IN PRAC- 
TICAL PERSPECTIVE. 


Told in the Form of a Story for Young People. 
By CurisTINE CHAPLIN BrusH. Illustrated. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A QUESTION OF LOVE. 


A Story of Swiss Life. Translated from the 
French of T. Combe, by ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


HER GREAT AMBITION. 


A Story. By ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 


DREAMS. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of “The Story of 
an African Farm.” 16mo, cloth, with portrait, 


$1.00. 
MISS BROOKS. 


A Story. By ExizA ORNE WHITE, author of 
“A Browning Courtship.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE BAGPIPERS. 


By Georce Sanp. Translated by Miss K. P. 
Wormeley. 12mo, half Russia, uniform with 
“Balzac’s Novels.” $1.50. 


16mo, 


At all the Bookstores. Complete Catalogue, 
containing tist of all our paper novels, mailed 
Sree. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
FREE !—Harvard Camera Clubs—FREE ! 


Large numbers of our young friends have taken 
advantage of our April ad Offer, and are or, ing 
, Camera Clubs. To assist them still further in this 
direction we make the following promise: 

Upon a written application signed by at least 
‘ three persons who agree to form a Harvard Camera 
Club, we will send, free of all expense, Aids 
for forming Camera Clubs, Organization Blanks, 
Membership Tickets and a Constitution. 











$1.75 


chase a Complete HARVARD PHOTO- 
GRAPH OUTFIT. These Outfits are thickly scat- 
tered all over our country, tens of thousands being 
in constant use. 

We have described the Outfit and Camera 
often that we believe it is not necessary to do so 


Will 


so 


again. The Outfit is absolutely complete. No 
extras required. Contains everything needed to 
produce finished photographs. 

We have pictures on exhibition at our office 
made with the Harvard Camera, that, though 
smaller, are equal to photographs taken with a 
$15.00 instrument. 

Then why do you longer hesitate ? 

We will give the Complete Harvard Photograph 
Outfit to any subscriber to The Companion for 
one new subscriber and so cents additional. 

Or we will send the Outfit to any address on 
receipt of $1.75. 

In either case, if to be sent by mail, 50 cents 
must also be enclosed for postage, or it can be sent 
by express, the receiver to pay the charges. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


OVERLAND ON A MAN-OF-WAR. 
By Rear-Admiral J. H. Gillis, U.S.N. 


In the spring of 1867 I was ordered to proceed 
to Panama and take command of the United 
States Steamship IWateree, then lying in the har- 
bor of that city. 

I had been on the coast of the Pacific a little 
more than a year, and during that time had 
experienced many temblors, or tromblings of the 
earth; but none had been serious. I had begun 
to believe that carthquakes in Peru did not 
amount to much. But my ideas of earthquakes 
in that country were destined to undergo a sudden 
and lasting change. 

The month of April, 1868, found us at Callao, 
where we expected to make a prolonged stay in 
order to make repairs; but an outbreak of yellow 
fever in the town compelled us to leave the port, 
and we set sail for Arica. 

‘The Fredonia was a United States store-ship 
which had been lying in the harbor of Callao for 
many years. She was a rotten old hulk, and it 
had been confidently predicted that some day she 
would quietly go down at her anchors; but her 
captain feared a visit from Yellow Jack more 
than the dangers he might incur in a voyage at 
sea. I took the Fredonia in tow, and after 
several mishaps that threatened her destruction, 
she was at last safely anchored in the harbor of 
Arica. : 

‘Arica, which was then in Poru, but was after- 
ward annexed, with the country about it, to Chile, 
lies at the foot of the Lluta valley—a valley 
abounding in fruits and flowers. The emerald 
green of its fields of grass and its orange and 
lemon trees presents a striking contrast to the 
dark gray of the hills that rise abruptly from its 
borders on either side. The bold, bald peaks of 
the Cordilleras, whose summits are lost in the 
clouds, with snow-clad Andes rising in the far 
distance, form a wonderfully imposing back- 
ground to the scene. 

The city contained at that time a population of 
about ten thousand. 

For nearly four months the good people of 
‘Arica appeared to vie with each other in their 
‘endeavors to make the time pass pleasantly for us. 
Dinners, balls, partics and excursions followed 
one another in rapid succession. 





Warnings of the Catastrophe. 


For several weeks previous to the Thirteenth of 
‘August, there had been frequent temblors. But 
few of them were severe enough to cause more 
than a quickening of the pulse, although some 
were of sufficient force to loosen the rocks on the 
adjacent hills and send them rolling down to 
their bases, raising great clouds of dust. No 
apprehension was felt by any one, either native 
or foreigner; there was nothing in the tempera- 
ture nor in the appearance of the heavens that 
would indicate to the people that a great calamity 
was about to befall them. 

Even the sea was unusually quiet. It seems 
as if all nature was resting in order that it might 
gather the required strength for the terrific 
struggle which commenced at five ininutes past 
four in the afternoon of that day. 

Iwas at dinner. Suddenly we were startled by 
a low, rambling sound, accompanied by a tremu- 
lous motion of the ship. The first impression was 
that a cask of water was being rolled over the 
deck ; but this idea was dispelled as the rumbling 
sounds grew louder, and the increased motion of 
the ship caused the dishes on the table to dance 
about. 

The conviction was forced upon our minds that 
an earthquake of unusual severity was in pro- 
gress. Hastening on deck, we saw that the high 
hills along the coast to the southward seemed to 
be reeling to and fro, sending great masses of | 
earth and rocks down their steep sides into the sea. 
‘We could distinctly trace the approach of the 
mighty convulsion as it swept on toward the 
doomed city. 

The Morro joined the fearful dance, and then a 
house in the northeastern part of the city was 
seen to crumble away. Before there was time 
for more than an exclamation, Arica had ceased 
to exist asa city; a great cloud of dust covered 
the place where it stood. 





A Ruined City. 


As the cloud lifted and rolled away, there was 
presented to our view one of the saddest sights 
the eye ever rested upon—a city, the home of ten 
thousand people, a heap of ruins, and the in- 
habitants running frantically in all directions, 
appealing for help. During all this time the 
ship was trembling as if she were sentient, and 
realized the great danger which threatened her. 


a 


THE YOUTH’S 


We were aware that a danger even more 
terrible threatened us from the sea, that in all 
probability we wonld soon be at the merey of 
the dreadful tidal-wave; and what hope could 
there be in such an encounter for a vessel 60 frail 
as ours? 

With a determination to do all that could be 
done, I at once gave orders to get the guns, 
which bad been cast loose and run over to the 
starboard side for the purpose of careening the 
ship, into their places and secured. ‘This was 
done with a coolness and freedom from excite- 
ment that can only come from a long familiarity 
with danger, and strict discipline. 

‘When this had been dove and other prepara- 
tions had been made, and the sea still showed no 
signs of unusual disturbance, we believed the 
danger had passed away. 


Relief of the Injured. 


Then we turned our attention to the appeals of 
the sufferers ou shore, whose cries and groans 
could be distinctly heard. 1 had all the boats 
called away, giving directions to have the men 
provided with shovels, axes, picks and crowbars 
to assist in extricating those who were buried 
beneath the ruins. I also directed the medical 
officer to get up his case of surgical instruments, 
and provide himself with everything necessary 
with which to perform surgical operations. 

‘As soon as he reported himeelf ready, I took 
him in my own boat, and with the paymaster a8 
his assistant, proceeded to the landing at the 
mole, or wharf. This was packed with people 
who were trying to get off to the vessels in the 
harbor, believing that they were the only safe 





places of refuge within reach. 


was in motion, he was placed ina launch, where 
others had already taken refuge. Hardly had he 
been placed there when a large lighter was dashed 
against the launch, crushing it against the mole. 
Those who had sought refuge in the launch now 
clambered into the lighter, and Vicarro was taken 
with them. 





Back and Forth on the Tide. 


Borne by the rising water, the lighter now 
swept up the street and against the side of the 
hill, where, in the moment of rest preceding the 
recession of the sea, all but Vicarro succeeded in 
making their escape over the debris. But he, 
being unable to help himself, soon was carried 
far out to sea by the receding waters. 

‘Again the waters turned, and the frail vessel, 
with its helpless passenger, was hurried on, 
apparently to certain destruction. Coming far 
ashore, tho lighter rested a moment high up on 
the waste of ruin, and then took its flight back 
seaward. 

Back and forth the man went upon a series of 
these fearful journeys. He could see his friends 
gathered on the hillside, watching with anxious 
eyes the course of the seemingly charmed craft. 
‘At last it was driven high up on the very top of 
the immense inass of debris that had already been 
forced up the side of the hill, by the sea, and 
lodged there. 

‘All night long poor Vicarro lay praying and 
waiting for the morning light to bring him 
succor; and in the morning friendly hands 
gently raised and bore him away and ministered 
to his comfort. 

‘When I reached tho side of tho Morro, I found 
many scattered groups of people gazing mourn- 








The ‘Wateree” Ashore. 


navigating officer of the IWateree, Licutenant- 
Commander Johnson, who, with his wife, was 
residing on shore. He was bareheaded and in 
his slippers, covered with dust and dirt, but 
uninjured. He had escaped as by 9 miracle, 
while his wife had been buried beneath the ruins. 
We found her body, lifeless and mangled. 

While we were working to extricate her, I was 
startled by the cry of “La mar! la mar!” or “The 
sea! the sea!"” uttered by thousands of voices. I 
realized the great peril we were in. The ground 
on which we stood was not more than eight fect 
above the level of the sea, and we should be at 
the-mercy of the incoming waves. 





A Race for Life. 


By a mighty effort we released the body of 
Mrs. Johnson from the mass of wreckage that 
held it down; and now commenced the race for 
life. My heart sank as I felt how little chance 
there was that I should be able to gain a place of 
safety before being overtaken. 

I kept on with the struggling crowd, followed 
by the grinding, groaning of the ruins as they 
were hurled forward by the vast body of water 
that swept irresistibly on; while high above the 
noise rang the fearful cry, “La mar! la mar!” 
in many instances only silenced by the death- 
struggle with the waters as they overtook the 
fugitive in his flight, or swept over some balf- 
buried victim. 

I discovered a break in the wall through which 
the people were passing; and on reaching the 
opening, saw that it led into a vacant lot which 
ran through to the next street, which was consid- 
erably higher than the one along which I had 
been passing. 

I was soon in a place of comparative safety. 

Of all the throng I had met on the mole when 


those who did, some were saved in a most 
wonderful manner. Sefior Vicarro, a gentleman 
of my acquaintance, had been thrown from his 


of his knee, The accident rendered him entirely 
helpless. 

‘When the earthquake began he was carried by 
his attendant to the mole, and placed under an 





‘As I stepped out of my boat I was met hy the | 


T landed, but a small proportion escaped, and of | 


horse a few days before and had broken the cap | 


fully upon the places that but an hour before had 
been their happy homes, while here and there 
were other groups, gathered around some suffer- 
ing and perhaps dying loved one. 


The Bed of the Sea Laid Bare. 


Turning my gaze towards the sea, a wonderful 
scene was presented. ‘The sea had again receded, 
and for quite two miles from the shore the rocky 
bottom was bare. Of the six vessels that had 
been lying quietly at anchor, three were already 
wrecks, while the others, the Wateree among the 
number, were being burried to and fro at the 
mercy of the fearful current, which seemed to be 
setting in every direction. 

The Peruvian corvette America at one time 
made a complete circle around the IWateree, 
coming so close that it seemed impossible for the 
two vessels to avoid a collision. Then one 
was soon hurried forward in one direction, 
while the other took an opposite course. In a 
brief space of time they were fully half a mile 
apart. 

‘When night closed down the Waterce's lights 
were placed in their proper position. Seeing 
them flash out, my hope rose high that the vessel 
would pass through the ordeal in safety. But 
just when hope was highest, and the ship was 
rushing with fearful rapidity past the city to the 
north, I was startled by seeing through the dark- 
ness a long line of glimmering white, coming 
down along the coast from the westward; and as 
it swept on, every moment becoming more and 
more distinct, I realized too fully what it must 
be. 

It was the terrible bore, or combing sea, which 
we had so much feared when the earthquake was 
first felt in its full force. So much time had 
passed without it that we had hoped that it would 
not come; but now on it rolled, a solid wall of 
water fully fifty feet high, before which it seemed 
as if nothing but God’s works could stand. 

Right in its path lay the gallant ship. My gaze 
was fixed upon that dim red light, waiting to 
see it extinguished forever by the mad sea. I 
dared not hope ever to meet my comrades again. 
Suddenly the light shot up into the air, was lost 





awning. When it was discovered that the sea | shiy—and, thank God, the ship was still safe! 


to sight for one brief instant, then was hurried 
on once more. They had met—the sea and the 
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' goon the light became stationary. Hope lived 


again, and a great load was lifted from my heart. 
L could observe the scenes around me. 

Tt was now twenty minutes past seven—two 
hours and a quarter since the city fell—and all 
this time, with short intervals of intermission, the 
carth had continued its restless motion. At each 
low rumbling, and as each successive wave passed 
over the land, the voices of the thousands on the 
side of the hill broke forth, in a long, low wail, 
and earnest prayers rose from the pallid lips of 
strong men and weak women alike. 

Here and there the feeble light of a fire, kindled 
to keep off the damp night air, shone out; while 
in the far distance, in the great Andean range, 
the light of the volcano of Sahama illuminated 
the heavens, and brought out in startling relief 
the bold outlines of the mountains. 

‘As the night wore on I wandered from group to 
group, doing what I could to help those most in 
need, although it was, at the best, to give but a 
cup of cold water or a cheering word. 

My heart was deeply touched at the patience 
in suffering evinced by those who had been most 
seriously injured. There they lay, mangled and 
bruised, with shattered limbs and gaping wounds, 
weak women and strong men, the young and tho 
old, the sick and diseased, with no bed but the 
trembling earth and no covering but the canopy 
of heaven. 


The Earthquake Continues. 


All the time the terrible, sickening motion 
continued, the earth opening in many places, and 
in some boiling up like wate: in a vessel, while 
noxious gases made their escape, filling tho 
atmosphere with an unpleasant odor. Long lines 
of crevices, extending far down and in every 
direction, seemed to stand ready to engulf any 
unwary victim who might come near. 

Many of the shocks were so strong that the 
silent watchers by their dead were actually shaken 
down the hillside. 

Eleven mighty waves had burst upon the shore, 
each one completing some unfinished work of 
destruction, each one, as it receded, bearing with 
it fresh victims. But, as though the sea were 
exhausted with its last mighty effort, when the 
great ocean hurled its vast body of water high up 
on the land, each subsequent wave came weaker 
and weaker, until finally the harbor became as 
tranquil and undisturbed as though it had never 
been the scene of such wild and tragic events. 

‘At midnight, while standing near one of the 
fires that had been lighted on the side of the hill, 
and which had served as a beacon to guide them 
on their course, I saw approaching an officer from 
my own vessel, accompanied by two of the crew, 
who had been sent to find me and report the 
condition of affairs on board the ship. 

It was with the deepest satisfaction, and with 
my heart filled with gratitude, that I received the 
information that not one of those belonging to the 
Wateree had perished, although the ship had 
been swept far inland, and was then resting on 
the sands half a mile from the water. 

I had not supposed it possible for a vessel to be 
carried up on shore any distance from the beach 
at that point, as I knew that there was a range of 
sand-hills, from twenty to thirty feet in height, 
and from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
and fifty feet in width at their base, running all 
along the shore above the city. At high tide, the 
waters came close up to the foot of these hills. 
But it appeared that they had been completely 
obliterated by the sea. Not even an irregularity 
in the sands was left to show where they had 
been. 

As soon as I had received the report of the 
officer, I sct out on my return to my vessel, guided 
by the ship's light, that still shone out upon the 
night. The light from a lantern carried by one 
of the men enabled us to pick our way over the 
debris and through the mud. While this lantern 
was a benefit to us in one way, it added to our 
in another, by attracting the notice of 
the armed robbers who had already begun their 
nefarious work, and who were maddened by the 
liquors which they found in abundance on every 
hand. 

Getting ont of their way as much as possible, 
we escaped their violence, and after a weary 
tramp of abont three miles, reached our vessel. 








Inspecting the ‘“Wateree.” 


We found her lying as upright as though still 
in her proper element, but bearing many marks 
of the conflict through which she had passed. 
Her starboard side had received a terrific blow 
from the bore, crushing in the paddle-box, 
carrying away nearly all the wood-work in the 
neighborhood of the starboard wheel, and 
sweeping into the sea a number of tho haminocks 
belonging to the men. 

The decks were covered with sand and mud 
that had been left by the sea when it broke over 
her. 

‘The crew, with the exception of the few on 
watch, and those who had lost their bedding, 
were in their hammocks; the officer of the deck 
was promenading the quarter-deck, and every- 
thing was in the same order as is usual on board 
of a man-of-war lying at anchor. 

The Wateree undoubtedly owed her escape, in 
the first place, to the fact that both of her chains 





did not party, one of them holding on, and the 
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anchor thus keeping ber head on to the waves. I 
can only account for her escape from the crushing 
effects of the bore, by supposing that she must 
have gone up on the curve of the sea, its power, 
to a great extent, thus being destroyed. But had 
the chain parted at this critical moment, the ship 
would have been rolled over and over, and not a 
soul would have escaped. 

I received the report of the executive officer 
and then retired to iny state-room, worn out with 
the excitement and fatigue of the hours which 
had been filled with such strange and awful 
events, but with a deep sense of gratitude for the 
wonderful mercy that had spared me and those 
under my command. 

One man was supposed to be lost. The last 
that had been seen of him he was standing up in 
my boat, as she was being carried out to sea, and 
waving the boat's ensign. But he turned up all 
right sixteen days after. 

He had made his escape to the island of Ala- 
cran, against which the boat had been carried, 
and the following day was taken off by a boat 
from a steamer which had come in from sea. He 
was carried down the coast to Iquique, and thence 
made his way back to Arica. 

T tried to obtain a little rest, knowing that all 
my energies, physical and mental, would be 
required next day; but the almost incessant 
vibration of the vessel, caused by the continued 
shocks, prevented sleep, and I was glad when the 
morning light broke. 1 was enabled then to see 
the waste of ruin that lay about me. 

The Fredonia had succumbed to the first 
incoming wave. When the sea receded, her 
anchors held and kept her from going out, and 
although she was anchored in fifty-one feet of 
water, she was left on the naked rocks, and, 
falling over on her side, never righted. Being 
old and rotten, the first returning wave split her 
open from end to end. Of all on board, only two 
seamen were spared. They were picked up in 
the morning from a portion of the wreck that 
was floating in the harbor, so terribly mangled 
that they only lived to be helpless cripples for 
the remainder of their days. 

The Peruvian corvette America, which was as 
handsome a craft as ever was launched, now 
lay a wreck on the beach, directly in front of 
the Wateree. Eighty-three of her officers and 
crew were dead, among the number being her 
commander; and many of those who escaped 
death were seriously injured. 

The Rosa de Rivera, a Peruvian barque, had 
entirely disappeared. Not a vestige of the vessel 
nor anything belonging to her could be found; 
and of those on board not one was left. 

The English barque Chafarcillo, a new and 
powerfully built vessel, was literally torn to 
pieces. She had rolled over and over, her decks 
being crushed in by the rocks which Iny at the 
bottom of the harbor, her chains wrapped com- 
pletely around her. Not a man on board escaped. 

There was another vessel, a small brig, the 
name of which I have forgotten, that was also 
thrown up on the shore. What became of those 


on board I could not iearn, although I made | 


every endeavor to do so, and I was forced to 
conclude that they too had in all probability lost 
their lives. 

Merchandise of every description, from the 
custum-house and from stores, to the value of 
many millions of dollars, chairs, tables, bureaus, 


pianos and household goods of every kind, were | 
scattered along the shore, while here and there on , 
the beach could be seen the nude bodies of the | 


dead, which the sea had already begun to give up. 

After giving directions to the executive officer 
to afford such relief as was possible to all who 
might ask for aid, and not waiting to break my 
fast, I started for the place where the people 
were still collected on the side of the Morro, to 
ascertain what had become of iy friends, and to 
offer my services to the authorities in instituting 
a system of relief for those who were most in 
need. 

1 soon found out that it was useless to attempt 
to codperate with the authorities. They were in 
too demoralized a condition to make any use of 
the powers with which they were invested. The 
thieves were having everything their own way, 
boldly loading upon the backs of mules every- 
thing that was transportable. 

A reign of lawlessness prevailed, and every 
man who cared for his life had need to go well 
armed. 1 naturally felt very anxious to learn 
the fate of those to whom I had become most 
particularly attached during my stay at Arica; 
and after a walk of about two miles up the side 
of the hill, I found a little party which included 
nearly all of my friends. All were safe. 

They had been preparing their breakfast—a 
frugal meal of a few sea-hiscuit, a small piece of 
sun-dried beef, and a fish that had been thrown 
on shore by the sea. 

After taking leave of my friends I returned to 
the ship and began the distribution of provisions 
to the hungry people. Fortunately we had a 
good supply on band. For several days the 
cooks were kept busy from early in the morning 
until late in the evening, preparing food. 

I bad made free use of the stores on board 
the Wateree, in relieving, so far as I could, the 
necessities of the people; and when the Admiral 
arrived. he directed me to turn everything 
remaining over to the authorities for distribution. 
This [ immediately did, and over twenty thousand 
do!ler3’ worth of ‘stores were thus given them. T 
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am happy to state that the Adimiral’s action, as 
well as my own, met the cordial approval of our 
government. 

The stores having been delivered to the suthor- 


ities, preparations were at once made to leave the | 


ill-fated Wateree. The brass pieces, consisting of 
twelve and twenty-four pounder guns, and the 
ammunition that was on board were sent to the 
Powhatan and Kearsarge. These were about 
the only articles of any value which could be 
transported to the landing at that time. 

Two officers were left to take charge of the 


ship, to prevent the destruction or carrying off of | 


such things as were leit on board; and with the 
other officers, and what remained of the crew, I 
took leave on the Twenty-ninth of the month of 
my late command. 

T embarked on board the Powhatan, and the 
following day we steamed away from the ruins of 
the city whose hospitable citizens had extended 
to us so warm a greeting but four short months 
before. 

foe age 
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IN A GREAT POST-OFFICE. 


‘When you have written a letter to a friend in 
California, Texas, Maine or Florida, you drop it 
in the post-office or letter-box and forego all 
further care, knowing well that, if it is properly 
stamped and 
addressed, it 
is practically 
sure to reach 
its destina- 
tion. 

Where your 
care ends that 
of the United 
States Gov- 
ernment be- 
gins; and the 
little white 
envelope be- 
comes an object of careful attention from at least 
a score of trained men. 

Suppose we enter the long gallery overlooking 
the general mail department in the New York 
City post-office, and see what becomes of your 
letter. 

As New York is the largest city in the country, 
it sends out more letters than any other. In the 
year 1889, more than half a billion of letters were 
transmitted, through this room, to all parts of the 
world. 

It is a rather strange fact that the larger part of 
the city’s correspondence is with itself. Distances 
within it are so great that the little stamped 
messengers are of great convenience. 








It is amusing to watch the letters as they drop 
upon the tables or into the tubs prepared for 
them. As we stand behind the long line of boxes 
with a score of openings, we see and hear them 
slip, with a gentle click, click, click, all day long, 
through the little openings; they are dropped by 
the hands of busy people, now into the “Outgoing 
Domestic’’ box, now into the “Foreign” box, now 
into the “New York City Delivery’” box. 

Here a great roll of circulars comes tumbling 
in, or a package of newspapers or magazines. 
Here, again, 
through the wide 
opening provided 
for the purpose, 
parcels and pack- 
ages of every 
shape and almost 
every size are 
dropping into 
place. 

It is so interest- 
ing to watch the 
constant fall of 
these various mis- 
sives, and to won- 
der who sent them 
and where they 
are going, and 
whether they con- 
tain messages of joy or sorrow, that we are in 
danger of neglecting to watch the busy workers 
at the tables just beyond. 

Near the boxes into which the letters fall, sits a 
man at a table with a short, hoe-like rake. He 
draws the letters toward him and places them 
face upward. 














They are now ready to have their , through the money-order department. 
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stamps “killed,” which means, of course, marked 
so that they cannot be used again. 
Next to the tables upon which the stamps are 





cancelled, stand a series of long tables, on each 
of which are long cases divided into numerous 
compartments. These are rapidly filled with 
letters by the assorting clerks. ‘There are special 
tables marked “Pennsylvania,” ‘New England,” 
and so on. One would think just now that all 
the world were writing to New England, from 
the immense pile of letters being deposited here. 

With surprising swiftness the assorting clerk 
takes up a package brought from the stamping 
table, arranged with face upward fdr easy reading. 
A glance at the State and town, a moment of 
thought, sometimes not even that, apparently, 
and the letter goes 
into the packet which 
is to be carried by 
a particular railway 
route. 

Nearly every as- 
sorter has some trick 
of manner by which 
he gains a little time 
for thought before 
placing his letters. 
One twirls the letter 
around twice, anoth- 
er flirts it up and 
down, while a third 
appears to throw it 
over his shoulder. 

In that second of 
time the decision as 
to its route is made. 
In many cases not even a second is needed to 
place the letter correctly. 

The assorting clerks become very skilful in 
their work. They are paid according to ability, 
and their salaries range from fifty dollars to one 
hundred and fifteen dollars a month. 

To each man is given a pile of cards, one 
thousand or more in number, each about the size 
of a letter, and each addressed to some post-office. 
The clerk is required to assort these, and his 
marks in the examination depend on the speed 
and the accuracy of his work. One man assorted 
a thousand cards in twenty minutes. That is 
almost one every second. 

A great variety of work is being done at the 
numerous other tables and departments of the 
large room. Here are seven boys who are 
stamping incoming letters with the New York | 
postmark and time of arrival. Their bands move 
so ewiftly that one can scarcely follow them. | 

The packages of letters which arrive through 
the mail from other points are securely tied | 
together with strong cords. As they are taken: 
from the pouches they are carried to the ‘string 
man,” who, standing all day at a table, does 
nothing but clip the cords, opening the precious 
packages. 

There are men to sort and distribute letters for 
the lock-boxes, and others to collect mail: from 
each set of boxes. The carriers have a separate 
table where they make their mail ready for their 
trips. At another table some are busy with 
letters just brought in from the street boxes. 

Papers and parcels have each their own partic- 
ular place for arrangement and distribution. The 
newspapers, which require more space than the 
letters, are cared for in the basement, where a 
small army of men and boys, withont a laggard 
among them, are getting the papers in order for 
carriage or distri- 
bution. 

The New York 
post - office costs 
the United States 
Government over 
@ million dollars 
a year for clerk 
hire—not such a 
large sum, in view 
of the immense 
amount of work 
done here, and the 
skill and strength 
required to do it. 
It costs more than 
two thousand dol- 
lars merely to re- 
pairthe mail-bags. 

Of course a large amount of money is received 
for stamps, postal-cards, stamped envelopes, 
postal notes, money-orders, and so forth. Every 
year the people make grenter use of the money- 
order and registry departments. In the year 
1889 over ninety-one millions of dollars passed 
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As in all large offices, there are special windows 
where stamps are bought in large or in small 
amounts—seven windows in all—and the work of 
the department is greatly facilitated by this 
division of the business. More than five 
million dollars were received last year for 
stamps. 

While a great deal of money must be 
paid out in so large an establishment, a 
large sum is taken in; and the net profit 
to the Government for the last year from 
this office was more than three millions of 
dollars. Let us take a look into the office 
of inquiry for missing letters and parcels. 
This is a very interesting room, where a 
dozen men and girls are busily engaged 
trying to right the errors of the careless, 
ignorant or dishonest people who abuse 
the postal system. 

To this room are sent all the misdirected, 
unaddressed, unclaimed, underpaid and “re- 
fused’ letters; indeed, everything which the 
quick eye of the assorter finds out of place. 

Here is a pile of thirty or more letters, all 
addressed in the same hand, to one of the richest 
merchants in the city, and each one marked 
“refused.” The writer evidently belongs to the 
“importunate widow” class, for we are told that 
she has sent these letters, begging for money, 
every day for weeks and months. The merchant 
now directs them to be marked “refused,” and 
they are then returned to the office. According 
to the requirement of the law, they are sent 
to Washington and 
there destroyed. 

Inquiries for miss- 
ing letters or pack- 
ages are sent to this 
room, where the most 
careful effort is made 
to recover the lost 
article. 

Between ten and 
fifteen thousand mis- 
directed, unstamped, 
not - addressed and 
otherwise unmail- 
able letters are sent 
to Washington every 
Friday from this 
room. Efforts are 
made to trace every 
missing letter, parcel 
or paper received here; but often there is nothing 
whatever to indicate the name of the sender or 
the person to whom it was sent. 

Although the sending of fresh fruits and 
vegetables is strictly prohibited, many boxes of 
strawberries were received last year, all of 
which were detained, of course. Some selfish 
people forget that there is to be something in the 
mail-bag besides their own parcels, and that a 
box of berries or cherries might ruin parcels of 





great value. I saw several cans of oil, one of 
which had lost a part of its contents by leaking. 

In a large, high case are hundreds of papers 
and magazines which have burst their wrappers, 
and have no means of declaring where they came 
from or to whom they were sent. 

It is unpleasant to think how many people all 
over the world must be suffering disappointment 
becanse of all this array of letters and packages 
sent by careless or ignorant hands. Hundreds of 
letters are stamped, but not directed; as many 
more are not stamped. 

Every one who writes a letter should be careful 
to make the address plain and easy to read. Of 
course it is much easier for those who sort and 
send letters to have legible inscriptions to read, 
but it is far more important to the sender than to 
any one else that the letters should go, not be 
detained by a puzzling superscription. 

‘Does any one make a small @ and o very much 
alike? Then such an one should not use the 
abbreviations for California and Colorado, but 
write out the whole word. 

The same rule apphes to the abbrevi 
“Me.” and “Mo."; “Miss.” and 
“Penn.” and “Tenn.” ; “Pa.” and “Va. 














To be considerate to others and to try to help 
instead of hinder their work is a mark of good- 
breeding, but in this case carefuiness is necessary 
to one’s own convenience. 

HHrten Marsan, Norti. 


—————— 
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eae e same ' lous snow-storm,” demanded the young 
i zzekiel writes to Daniel at about the same time, | tremend 
a height. Tle stood beside thems he seemed to | | Bee etors ‘msbaniy eronsing euch other. 1” | MMs said lense, with an alr of light 
speak out of the depths of his heart. Sree cakly frosty, mornings very seneibly | | TObs yen" et oe viere was 12 ie 
PHie liad been in the slough. He knew the |i i that'd wank a warn grea eore apt for | “About three miley on the way to Enoch's;” 
Hand that conld lead them ont of it. He held it Daniel, 1 anlght be core jecesetuated to purchase | prompted the seeker for information, || 
at f the way. one are. “Ido not care what color It is—anything » “Well, there aint time now for, me to do that 
in his own, every step of the WAS. Fae ere de not ea out. Some kind of shaggy | storm jestice,” sald Jesse, with his most judiela 
‘The old minister, looking at these men and | Cloth, I think, would be cheapest. Deacon Petthn- manner; | “but 1" 1} tell ye inistone thing abaout ik 
i ve i gilt fh iiten, offering me fourteen dollars a | before w f 
pelapeits anes Fa a aa ato eine keep evhool. belleve I sha take len Enoch 8 the snow was up to the hubs of aour 
a voice of triumph, ‘“Blesse nth to Keep school. Fan G was walking t r a . 
sown ae ae ort” For he saa meaning of jwodwoficenaey steer, happen £2 MNS 6 | ungr ir  aneae ,  pcane 
i ibove in thi: jef's Ii ‘which is aly ey al . C ; 
Notice and explain the aircurrents around and al rae nope in this poor thiet’s life. : 
great courage p 
a fire or a hot stove. 


Are plains, hills, forests, and lakes warmed equally or 

















_ ct f gasp, and then, gatherin, 
cont, wihay after I came on. Itisa fact, Dan, that) | Jesse gave & aor, of xash, oe 6 g 
' vl his sin and ’ Hed on for a dollar where I owed it, and together his bundles, he sald with a glance full of 
Tr was that the man who repents of {was called orund have borrowed it four times | repronch : 
























































unequally by the sun's heat? forsakes it, may be fitted for higher Te A pore to pay those 1 borrowed of.” eit Jest comes amy bela’ £0 {nworrapted, an) 
What must be the result ? Christ's service than he who has never battle ‘ ay Pi esac comit ap i my ead by. that 
hy vis so variable in force, direction, ete. | with sin and been helped to victory ; SSeS PARA ctorm was tellin’ you xbaout, fer’ the 
OY oe ee ne 2 ‘ Ititude whom St. Jobn saw standing . Cireumstances was so amazin’ simila 
What are land-and-sea breezes? Their causes? The multitude n St. i ree For the Companion. roumatances Was #0 Titect now but there was 
winds and their causes ? nearest to the throne in heaven were uot those full as much show before we got to Enoch's, aa T’ve 
whose garments had never been stained, but THE SPINNER. fall ae rie as you've got euch @ surprisin’ head, 
ii bet \d made rden slept, young man, probably you can fe er fer yerself 
they who hed washed their robes and ma¢ The spinner In the Rarden SEDI young ‘twoald come to, on the okt pung, an" Til 
For the Companion. them white by faith and through obedience ‘to Has dieaPwheel the sunbeams swept, bid ye good evenin’ ! 
Him who loved them and gave Himself for The spinner in the garden slept. * ae Jesse ste) pel out of ihe shore win much 
H . ‘The brown bees at their labor kept, nity, leaving the drummer wi he feeling that 
MEHITABLE MAKING DOUGHNUTS. |. Hung clear the song birds’ rally. Somehow or other ke had been entirely in the 
‘The tun we've had, my anelent chum, ———_+e-—_—_ Men ae comugh the valley. wrong, und exceedingly rude, Into the bargain. 
Tn the old farm-house, yonder! 
id here we slept.— 2 ” inne! the garden wept, —_—_+or—__—_ 
mate segs here ae pred barn HBTREPLE SAGES a, ight c me cow the wali ee 
iN e big . g wheel the ahado' , 
Tika gts along the cigtor In the great cities of England and In several of es ner ane aca ent PRUDENCE IN MOURNING. 
[tell you "twas a happy life, rica a small number of men follow ler ery was: “ slept! 

Si ili tolive tt over. those of America er cry, was: “itt bad not el Sy ; 
But bert of all, to us, was when [the trade of elimbing steeples, great chimneys, eeagineee i ie earten wept, The economy which 8 90 strong to be disturbed 
piighitable, our cerpuute ou a board, [monuments and other lofty structures, to make nt, Right came down the valley. by grlet or bereavement Is so akin to avarice that 

Qh, many a baker's dozen. repairs, put up lightning-rods, apply paint, and do Emma C. Dowp. | no one feels any velf-reproach for holding It up to 
For Hitty was a winsome girl, other thinga which are needed. ‘The men who ee ee ridicule, although the clrcumstances may have to 

With country ways and graces? oo. ‘follow this perilous occupation are frequently do with the saddest of events. There was once an 
Somebow you don't nd Just Sha {called “steeple-jacke,” and they are, as a rule, HE NO SQUAW. eccentric old ludy who lived In one of the seaport 
no eer cennelnt proud of thelr occupation, and not tnsensible t0) 4+ the peginning of this century the fur trade ace pepe ee ie te oe sen 
‘The dimples both in cheek au’ chin, the fact that they are, at certain moments, the most See oe eel ehaarauiers-leil ) cilee toe hee deities a f0F WHOL BAe neighbors 

‘They seemed foraver dane 1 closely observed men in their | Wa ® ler’ ; called her “nearness.” She was a widow, and had 
Her merry laugh, her sleeves tucked up, conspicuous and closely 0 life of privation, and often of danger and hard- os ee 

Her ihalé combed off her for’ed, city. There are two or three ways of making an x : f vith inherited nota little property from her husband, 
Leavin’ It soft an’ white an’ routd,— Vie ene ch (Ship. Many of them were rude of manner, with 8 | Wiieh she carefully handled, and which increased 

Zhe thought that bangs were horrid ; | ascent to the top of a steeple or a chimney whlch | recijess courage which served to keep the Indians : % y 1, 

‘Her hands upon the rollin’ pin, has no means of ascent on the interior. The old- z in 7 those | 12 her care. It was made a matter of reproach that 

No rings upon her fingers, lace ts as | Fespectful. But occasionally a gentleman chose | she «id not erect a tombstone to her husband, but 
‘The memory of that happy time, | fashioned method of climbing such a place 18 85 | 41.0 Dovition, either with the hope of bettering his Haan ries ‘cau that oho Gould: ni06 aor: wich an 

It gort o° comes an’ Ingers. | follows: : which: fortune, or with a Quixotic notion of benefiting | Oc nense 
Then, when the dough was cat In shape, A kite is provided with a cord whieh hangs | ihe Indian. With some such Idea as this last ae: 

An" bits left over, maybe, straight down, In addition to the usual cord ie g . ‘ In course of time, however, the widow made up 
aa OE ey which it ts flown. ‘The flyers of the kite get {| mentioned, John De Vine moved his famlly to am | yor'mind to have a tablet, and accordingly ‘went (0 
For youan' me, But of the rest, which It ts Mane apex of the steeple, and then | isolated station in Northern Bfinnesota, in 1804, | Boston to select it, She’ vislted one marble yard 

Queh hearts an’ rounds ap’ twisters! draw down upon both cords until the kite rests | nq opened a store to trade with the Indians. after another, but for a long time could “find 
Aud threw ’em in the kettle, where upon the top of the steeple. In effect, they now # nothing cheap enough to sult her. At last she 

‘They plumped with rich brown bitsters; upon the ‘ob muous line from the ground, passing | Mr. De Vine was small of stature and quiet in| Game apon a large and handsome slab which was 
‘Then quick she'd turn ‘cin with @ fork, have one cgopleand down tothe ground again. | his ways, and treated, his red customers witlt | set aside to be cut down. 

An aun el we boys did that ver the steopie ant dine a stout rope is fastened, [honesty and fairness. The previous trader had) ""syou see it was spoiled,” the stone cutter 
‘As hot'as we could get ‘em, a aoe gi oe is pulled upon until the rope 18 | been a man of @ different etamp, and the Indians | explained. «We began it for « man named Mark, 
oad tis terns in eanperhnadé, drawn entirely over the steeple. Then to this ia | naturally fatled at first to understand the new- | CXPIHu tse changed her mind by the time we had 
lay the fa1 a ; {tached a light chain with a pulley-block and | comer. f vad Tiere othe wh 
Fee na eo re art big stoue hall _Rttacne dP edto ft. The block Ys hauled to the |" Mr, De Vine had been at the station but a fow got s0 much ofthe name.on, and [here ls che whole 
Wight where we picked the clover} tacklo, anised to i seepte jack,” sented in a boat: | months when the Indians began to be impudent |""spiP take it off, vour hands,” the widow sald, 

Mebitable’s a grandma now, awain’s or painter's chair, beging his ascent. and disagreeable, and to demand more than thelr | promptly, “it yout fet me have it reasonably 

‘An’ livin’ in the elt He Oe eaters Dut’ sufer method has been |duc.. Thus «oes a man often suffer from the | "on Ii let you have lt very cheap, to save the 
Her husband ty a millionaire, introduced, and was lately used In the ascent of | mistakes of others. bothey of having it cut over.” But what can you 

So you nn’ I lost Hitty ; jth e\uxhall chimney in London, which Is | The Indians were well aware that the old trader see. : 

But we old boys sometimes reed j the great Mauviud ten feet high above the surface | had cheated them whenever he could, and they SO Sei ana 
s rere nree hundred and s! ‘had cl 0 ; a ee i. sha amewered, auil nt “ones pro: 
jane hee Ten the doughiuate hot, theeé hundred and ten feet Mgt Aboye oe areas | nappored that Nr, De Vine would do,the eame {f | eogden to go into the diucussion of the price. 

"And how we Boye woul raid em | feet above the level of the f-onston docks anon, | ealanest, THER ticemed iin'a coward, and acted /°hen ‘he had at lat, beaten, the, stone-catter 
[ve never tasted doughnuts, since, ‘A sufticlent number of ladders was provided, | accordingly. | “He squaw, y Ss . 

“As nice as Bitty made ’em. | each twelve feet long and furnished with four tron As dre ceke passed the Indians became more | HOH 10 at absurdly low figure, the widow bought 


the slab. 

“There,” she sald, “now what I want you to do 
is to put ‘the perfect man’ after that word In the 
same sort of letters, and then the name and the 


Mary A. Dexisox. | Genre Beginning atthe bottom, four tron sockets | troublesome. One young brave in particular bad 
arms: iriven into the chimney between the bricks, | two or three times audaciously helped himeelf to 
—— Mind to these the first ladder was attached by means | something that he wanted, and laughed when the 
{of ‘ts arms. Mounting the ladder so fixed, the | wader objected. he nla, tnsotenery, | uate can eo just tere.” 
Sherator piace a plank across the upper palr of | “Oh yes, me pay, me pay!” he sald, insolently. : ane 
operated having thus provided himself Baie oe oon Nee Me hobt to the counter and took a plug | ,re, maleated So.the astonished. etane-ciitier with 
sort of platform to stand upon, drove in another | ef tobreco. fir, De Vine ordered him to pay. for | Het Ong finger tee aes certaln well-known 
HONEST OLD TOM. set of sockets, and put another ladder in position. | it and leave the store. Instead of obeying, the | Semetery of her native city her husband sleeps 
‘Tn this way the entire helght of the great Vaux. | young redskin coolly went up and took’ a second | under marble’ whereupod’ the. world te admon- 
‘Two years ago there died an old man who, as a| hall chimney, which is considerably taller, than | plug of tobacco. Poder 2 taark the perfect man! 
learned and just judge, had long commanded | Bunker ‘Hil Monument, was scaled in something fr. De Vine lost his temper at this, and seizing y A 
learned and just judge, is less than aix hours of actual work, anda lightning: | a knife which lay near, he brought it down forcibly 
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the respect of the community. Forty years rod was erected upon tea sumantt, pee upon. the Indian's fingers. Avia result the Ups of = 
i ive Each ladder is so made that, in case of need, it | two fingers were left on the counter, e redskin 
before he had gone to the city where be lived & | -.n Se detached from below ani pinned on above, | put the bleeding stumps tn his mouth. and walked TWO AGAINST ONE. 
penniless young lawyer, and had slowly earned | go that a workman could, if necessary, make the out of the store without a word. The trader had 
for himself an honorable position. scent of ‘a chimney with only two ladders. In| not meant to strike xo hurd a biow, and regretted | | Lapsley was not a bad young fellow, as boys go, 


ractice, however, it is found more convenient to | his rash act. The brave was a chief's son, and Mr. ie . ‘ 
He had never married, and never could be|fave n ‘sufficient number of ladders to make a| De Vine expected that trouble would result. He pe ne eae more oF eae frollcsome, and one day 
tempted to enter society, but lived always in the | continuous way from bottom to top, fait Yaeuely: uneney during the rest of theday. | she school-mistress found It necessary 6 pales 

‘i i ‘ded by his booke | , Sometimes If happens that to lengthen or repair | | The pext forenoon, as Mr, De Vine stood before | him. Lapsley touk offence at this, and jerking 
same quiet apartments, surrounded by his | a steeple or chimney the “steeple-jack” Is called | the stove, a half-score of Indians filed into the | himself free from her grasp, atarted homeward. 
and a few friends, who greatly respected and | upon to bulld a scaffold or staging at the summit, | store. One of them bolted the door. They were 


i upon to bulla a seater rene oarain, ‘Iv this ease | in war paint, fully armed, and evidently had come | te Was summer-time, and he wore ‘only: A.vest Over 
loved him. Every Sunday, no matter how | the'scadoid is built from the top downward, and | for imei e | his shirt, 
stormy, found him in his obscure seat in church, eruetion requires & constant exercide of || “We come kill you!” spoke out the foremost! when Lapsley pulled himeelf away from the 
- and presence of mind. ndian. I : ine 
devout and earnest; but he never could be| CUE and presence Or NN ont trom igh | Quick as thought the trader eelzed a burning  o7'his vest, lett ip Her hands nearly the whole ‘ack 
persuaded to hold any office, even the humblest, | winds or suddenly rixing squalls, It fa sald that | brand, and leaped to the side of a barrel of gun-) He reached home in high Sludgeon, displaying 
in the church. the bravest steeple-climber deciines to face a | powder. 5 hla rulned vest, and declaring that he would never 
Ls ep) os. atrong wind. "A high wind will cause the solldest | | “Come one step nearer,” he sald, resolutely. | go yack to school so long as that teacher remalned. 
He was so just a judge, so rigid in his integrity, | chimney to vibrate at the top. In the case of | “and I drop this brand into the powder, and welll |” His mother listened ‘fietly, but the next morning 
that his townsmen affectionately dubbed him | extremely tall chimneys, like the Vauxhall, the | all blow up together! I'm not atrald,” and he held | the boy was Dilion tego ts’ school ae usual. He 
Hohe sia, Pou? canmmit getually swings In A gale over a space of | the brand almost over the open powder barrel. | Ghjectéd strenuously, but ylelded on condition that 
lonest old Tom. saat acto thes “Aithougt thie does not make |" “'No. blow. up powder!” the Indian. leader | fs mother should write -a note to the teacher in 
He died after lingering illness, with a few] the chimney any the less secure, it thvarlably [exciaimed: “nu blow up powder!” and then, 
he 























f jac! ci “ +|regard to the torn garment. This she did, and 
| ee ee ont aime Won’ they, began | causes ie eteeple;iick." It he hapens to be up |surning to hls followers, he sald, “He no equa; | Easley and hie sister set out forthe sohaolhouse 
to prepare him for the grave, they found upon ‘put down your guns!” commanded Mr. De | yee deanery meantime, had been feeling not 





* 2 vine Ute disturbed over the affair, and was Just 
his chest the letter T branded with a hot iron— SSS is debating with herself whether she had not better 


: _ nS The Indians hesitated a moment, and the trader 

the most degrading punishment inflicted in the | adhe Unilians hesttated a moment ar Meron the | Vite a letter of apology to the mother, when the 
“MONEY, DAN, MONEY.” sary boy and girl appeared, and Lapsley handed the 

Southern States. powder, At tit every Indian laid down bls gua. | teacher an envelope. No doult it contained a 

The just j ithf : ‘The following extracts from the letters of Daniet | *'aN! Ml der \ i complaint. Perhaps the teacher would lose two 

just judge, the faithful Christian, had once Now, leave the store,” commanded Mr. De | huplis. When she opened the envelope, however, 









i ; Webster and his brother Ezekiel will Indicate how | Vine, “and don’t one of . + 

a euisied ae a thtets . and don’t one of you dare to show hix face ie 

beer ted thie ‘ the young men had to struggle with poverty | here'for a month! Twen't stand any more von. | Mle Was what she re 
The astonishment at the discovery was great.| through thelr college days. The render will "eRe!" “MY DEAR Miss B. 

His nearest friends bowed over 116. Of in eee eae ee ee are mmocteeced to | qa he dogrwas unbolted. and the redskins solemnly | nigh 

sorrow at the revelation, forgetting that the shut 








J spent an hour last 
utting a new back into Lapsley 3 vest. I 
u will find it strong enough, but if neces- 
sary, Fill put {n another to-night. 

“lpruly yours, Mrs. T—.” 


The teacher said nothing, but handed the note to 
he ee Lapsley, who no sooner read tt than he saw that 
the case had gone againet him. 





filed out, leaving the trader master of the situation. | thin! 
pay Dantel’s expenses through college, and when | That was the end of the trouble for that year. Mr. 


lips conld never deny the charge, nor speak a it was proposed to give Ezekiel similar advantages De Vine had proved his courage. 
: word in his defence. the father and mother held a council. ‘The farm 
But there were voices to speak for him. fs already mortgaged,” said the old gentleman, 

Men and women were eager to tell what they | “nif we send Ezeklel to college it will take all 

knew of his private life. It was found that each | © have; but the boys think they can take care of 





ANOTHER STORM. 





8 tl ” Jease Morto! 
year he had given to benevolent objects the |" ’sseeee borion wads ran who, loved to tall « laree So 
Tacweet part of ble incon: It did not take the strong-hearted, sagacious yy e denied that his flow of RELIEVED. 

x woman long to decide the matter. “We can trust | !anguage and Ideas was such as often to Involve : 


‘Nurses from the hospitals spoke of him now | the boys,” she said. hyn in considerable confusion t 
y ee In case he happened A young woman, refined-lookiny and beautiful, 

eiiie et : ;.., | So the matter was settled. Daniel went back : E, H S. ; 
as a Visitor who bad often come to bring luxuries Hanover witie Ezeklel ae ral we 8 to be cross-questioned in regard to the particulars | but evidently In much distress, called at the office 
to the poor patients, and to comfort them with | Doctor Woods and-bognn the stuly of Tatty his of his thrilling tales. One evening he was enter-| of the postmaster of one of our large cities not 
kind words. expenses being but a dollar a week. taining two “drummers,” at the village y 

ords. a gpenses cing but a dollar a Week: ig, | Cmming fro “ulrunmmers age ature, with | long ago, as an exchange tells the story. For 
Officers of jails and penitentiaries spoke tenderly | bury, whille Ezekiel was struggling with poverty ane a terrible snow-storm which dad | three weeks she had been expecting a letter from 
Oe eee eenoe battered prisoner, |e, Linuover.. Funcin were "geutitg low "in the | Nearly burled tho village some ten yenrs before. | nome with twenty dollars tn It 


Webster stend. 7 
| had gone as a brother, and held out a hand in an ster homestead. Daniel writes under date of 








ty Jesse waa in the full tide of narration ad on cs 7 fl ed 
ember Fourth : Ba a ee tr and n account of an imperfect direction, as ft turn 

i Sab . : “A ent, halt. e r 
aN a a eee pend | esau ssa wg on bi ene Steg PE ea a | ny Mee te ae aa ae 
again. nejaot ong suliane, before yeu bare thoreagiy | support occasionally, i he made a particularly | great city, that ahe wae in almost a frantic con 
‘Out of the obscure quarters of the city, there | You'll find no serip here. We hela sanhedrim | “Well,” he was savt i tome 

t a ; . a . saying, “I’ve pictered out to y : vate 
can, the dna ht bora, ramen wom he amare ane quo esr, Cou nen | faba hn of ean Ma eon, a tat | ered Toned «her tory od nos ce 
|. had rescued from a life of shame, and orphan | went away to bang ourselves through disappoint. | argurin’ with hi but "twarn’t no manner o° use, | messenger to the delivery itivieion to ascertain 
| 














c i argurin’ with her; she was set to go, an’ he | w! or if 80, 
children whom he had befriended. menbit catue Into our heads Euatinext week migt sould! Se 1 give Im ant got rout the old mare, | Whether te ‘hud Deus forwarded wee al Lower 
‘When he was carried to the grave, these were |. “Tho truth ts, father had an execution agaiuet | "“There waen't ao reo ae ay we Saatted. Office. 


: i h “There warn't no snow at all oj 7 ‘ 
| an hen he rat caved tothe mare, tava wers| ath Mac ae it AC AAEM | aan ST opEA ot MO pend ane thane ese em ee ates ea 


, le dollars. The money was collecting and just ready | consi Y, an’ Sair i 
cain, teas om eps facts. Tho ian whom |W oh. ee Ck EalNe aoe" ee eR | stare aren aN, SUR a, Te sce | eth uray a wou oes 
Christ sent to help them was gone. His brotherly | (\eeution till the k ied. ‘This, you see, stays the | be snow enough "fere we got them twelve, miles wWitnncrvous hase rae ranreal Itttle pleces from 
‘ sympathy they had felt; they did not know its | completed. Ong process oF arlministering fe | over to Enorh’san’ back, av sure enough —" | the end of the eavelope, her eyes full of almost 
Fee eee ee aa nayta| aT Sees gy me freon ual fen wore oe naed A cac ere | uP dM GaN tet 
sympathize with them as he sympathized. Good|beall. shall send them, if they all wan bustle and excitement for a few ininutes, the envelope, ‘and with tears noaning down her 
4 Chretien mente al eres no tard soa |W Az al ere Su n the oh way, alma apse Wee ete Neoas naz: eee wes neh exenlna, bes Peary a 
ss behind and cl g. yi i ot 0 , ae e 
P sarcoes ea he had Bens tatked tokens ae'tieeae and lacking. | Boy: * digging potatoes with ng Out of the store with his evening paper: | n'a bastaesr-onicer awd as she. eat there was 
. shing without wood. ish that story you were telling use that | notadry eye in the room, 
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For the Companion. 
DAISY'S CALENDAR.—VI. 


J-u-n-c—that’s June, you know; 
The fatrest of months to come and go. 
It’s cagy to apell If once you try— 
Just look at the garden 
and look at the sky, 
And Daisy, my pet, you 
needn't forget, 


There are so many 
things to remember 
it by; 


‘The curranta that ahine 
by the garden walk; 

The dear little birds that 
almost talk; 

The blithe little bees that 
rock as they please 

In the roses nodding on 
every etalk; 

The breezes frolicking 
high and low; 

And the meadows wide 
where the strawber. 
ries hide 

On every side—that’s 
June, you know. 


ser 


For the Companion, 


TWO PICNIC- 
PARTIES. 


“How many kinds of 
cake, mamma ?” 

“Two, dear.” L 

“And cocoanut- pie, 
mamma?” 


“No, dear; lomon- 
pie.” 
“Oh, now!" cried 


May Blossom; and 
thore began to be signs 
ofa storin. “I wanted 
threo kinds of cake and 
cocoanut-pic. It won't 
be a nice pienic-party 
atall, Oh dear, me!” 

Pink Rose slipped in 
just at that minute, 
and she looked a little i 
frightened at May's 
stormy face, just as she 
always did. But when 
sho heard what tho trou- 
blo was, she laughed. 

“Why, my mamma's 
making me a cocoanut 
one,” said she, “and I 
wanted lemon; 60 it'll 
be just lovely."” 

“But I want three 
kinds of cake," said 
May, pouting still. 

“I’ve only got sponge 
and marble, and I want- 
ed one black and cit- 
tony.” 

“Children!” called 
grandma, from the ve- 
randa; and out to her 
they scampered, these 
two merry little girls. 

“I s'pose maybe it's 
* said May on 





Itwasa story. Grand- 
ma’s hands were folded 
over her knitting-work, ed 
and she welcomed May 
and Pink with a smile 
which said a great deal ; 
and they sat down on 
the step at her feet; 
and grandma began : 

“Once there were four 
little girls who made 
up their minds to have 
a pienic-party in the 
woods.” 

“That's wo," said 
Pink; “1 and May and 
Georgie Andrews and 
Helen Wells.” 

“No,” said grandma, with one band on the 
small golden head; “it was Prissy Follett and 
Hepsibah Coolbroth and Thankful Doolittle and 
I, and we expected to have a very nice time 
indeed. 

“The woods were not a great ways from our 
house, and they were deep and dark and cool. 

“I remember we didn’t dare go out of sight of 
father’s clearing for fear we might get lost; but 
we found a delightful spot just in the edge of the 





Som 


And 


gathered some of the great moose-wood leaves 
for plates." 
“What did you have to eat?” asked May. 


SNE ack Rooers — 
Cc Cotriae ‘Rog Ss 


and 5 


SIC 


“We had,” said grandma, slowly, “we had, if 
I remomber rightly, fonr twisted doughnuts, a 
saucer pumpkin-pie, four ginger-snaps, and four 
biscuits spread thick with butter. And for des- 
sert wo had tho new buds of the spruce-trees and 
birch twigs, which tasted like checkerberry candy 
the least bit — 

“O gramma! 

“And tho tender shoots of the wild raspberry 
bushes,” said grandma, “with the prickles all 
scraped off —" 

“O-oh!" 

“And a tin dish full of sorrel leaves sweetened 
with molasses, which was the nicest of anything. 
And we had water from a ciear spring which 
boiled out from under a rock.” 





Alawks ard 





‘ 


Ee must lau 
ome, 


“Hot water ? 
“Oh no, dearic.’ 
“You said—it boiled,” said Pink, “and hot 
water boils, and my Aunt Louise has went to the 
Hot Springs, and I thought —” 
“Little goosey !"" laughed May. 
| “This wasn't a hot spring, dearie,”’ said grand- | 
jma. “I meant that the water bubbled out of the 
| ground; the water was clear and cold. 
“And I hope,” grandma went on, fondly, “that 


asked Pink, greatly surprised. 

















for gentle folk 
0 while iG 





see how you could, eating trees and things. 
Anyhow, when I want to fuss "bout cocoanut-pie 
next time, U'Il think of your pienic-party, and 
twisted doughnuts and all, and I don't b'lieve 
T'll fret and complain a bit." 

“Nor I won't, cither,” said Pink, earnestly. 

“Bless you, dears! said grandma, and sho 
picked up her knitting-work again with a far- 
away amile. 

gee 

Aunt Dinah is Kitty's old nurse, and on Christ- 
mas Kitty gave her a nice new dusting-cloth. “Do 
you use the duster I gave you ?" Kitty asked, some 
time later. Dinah looked at her much surprised. 
«What, honey," she asked, “and get it all dirty 2” 





for sobersides., 
Feathers for 


the vay. 
hounds y 
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ome can dance 
“in jJewelled s 
ome must slip 


Seem ble. 







For the Companion. 


BANANAS. 


Bananas! bananas! a quarter a bunch! 
Bananms! bananas! Jet’s have a lunch! 
Bananas yellow, bananas red! 

Who eats bananas is very well fed. 


ee 


co 
A lirrLe four-year-old mother was recently |7, Amend —men 
forest, where we took off our long aprons and | my two little girls will have as pleasant a time | heard scolding her doll. ‘Jus’ see what an awfal | 10, “Awa 
spread them down for a tablecloth, and we to-morrow at their picnic-party as their grand- | cold you's got! You leave off your f'annel shirt, | 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
REVOLUTIONARY 
ANAGRAM. 


The firet and third 
Unes rhyme, also the 
second and fourth. The 
words omitted at the 
ends of the lines are all 
formed from the name 
of the battle omitted in 
last line. The names of 
heroes are also omitted. 


‘come, Maten, dear chi} 
dren, and you shall 
sees 

Of an action in history 
aeenees; 

And yet, for the whole 
there's short time, I 

fear;— 

So much there Is that 

is quotable. 


The red-conts had said 
to the yoemen,— 
“Avaunt!” 

With scorn and with 
many a leer.o! 

With loity derision and 
manynseeee 

They roused each pro. 
vincial sees, 








So Pessesee and 
P + , with fol. 





lowers aoe, 
Went at night, taking 
euch a smalls: 





teens 
And the Briash at morn. 
ing raised such a to 


0, 
Asrésoundei through. 
outthe whole nation. 


The redoubt waa at- 
tacked and the town, 
Itwassaeea. 

To the red.conta sue. 
cess was no #6 e- 


tee, 
Fora thousand lay dead, 
and at length they 
had learnt 
‘That provincials were 
sure with the «« 


Seeee Ka wen. 
see, ail Rees, 
everonthe seers, 

Defended the rear in 
thestasee, 

With Peewee and 
Posse eo, atill 
brave and unhurt, 

Though bullets like 
hailstones did s « « - 
tae. 


Sy 


But the patriot Ws +. 
+4 there yielded 
Disease; 

And ever our bosoms 
must tae eee 
With sorrow for him, 
when we think on 

the strife 
Atthesessenee 
tree wee, 


LILIAN Payson. 


2. 
A CATCH PUZZLE. 


Once thero was alittle 
fellow who, when told 
to do or not to do any- 
thing, always had the 
same’ unvaried reply. 
Perhaps yi ile: 
press his” very wor 
After reading the follow. 
ing:abedefghijk 
Imnopqratuywxz. 


hoon 



















3. 
BEHEADED RHYME. 
The birda so gaily war. 

ble, 


They shake out merry 


Raeees 
The waters trickledown. 
‘ward 


In thousand Mttle 


eenee, 
And life, which seema 


80 happy, 
Alas! in Tull of « «6! 
WA. G. 


Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 
1 





PRIM ULA 

PoCOBESR 

ALON BIA 

BP 20E OP 

FuCcH BTA 

BEGONTIA 

TRE FOUL 
cLARKIA 
cELOBIA 
ALY S sum 
AKME TA 
PANS TES 
“Month of roses.” 

2. June. (Jay-yew-N. E.) 


3. What ts so rare as a day in June. 


4.1, Amaze—maze. 2, Abase—base. 
rn.’ 4, Ado—do. 5, Alight—light. 6, 

8, '‘Amen—men. 9, Apace—pace. 
, Award—ward. 12, Avall— 








. ve 5. Catnip. 
mothers did at this one so many, many years and your hood, an’ run roun’ in your bare feet, | P 


| 


“Yes'm, 1 do,” answered May; ‘but 1 don’t 


then I mus’ sit up all night nursin’ you. That's 
the whole troof in a nutmeg!" 


6. Handle; warm; kindling; shake; Tommy; 


sham; Inte; dandelion. Many ‘hands make light 
(work. 




















te 
HUNTING ANTELOPE. 


In early days, before the game of the prairies 
became educated to the wiles of the white man, it 
was easy to flag an antelope and lure him to his 
ruin. A white or red rag tied to a stick and 
allowed to flutter in the breeze would bring a herd 
of antelope. Even the white canvas of a prairie 
schooner would then so excite the curiosity of a 
herd that they would approach near enough for 
the teamster to shoot two or three. 


Since those days, however, the antelope, owing 
to the relentless war waged. against ‘him, has 
become so wary that he not only restrains his own 
curiosity, but prevents the hunter from approa 
ing within six hundred yards, A. ui 
hunter, trapper and. Indian-tighters known. a3 
Liver-éating Johnson, while hunting with. the 
writer of an article contributed to “The Big Game 
of North America,” said to him: 

“What a live antelope don't sce between dawn 
and darkisn’tvisible from his standpoint: andwhite 
you're agawkin’ at him through that ‘ere glass, 
io make out whether he’s a rock or a goats hes 
a.countin’ your cartridges and fixin's, sul makin’ 
up his mind which way he'll scoot when you 
disappear in the draw for torsneak on cin 

The writer of the article once got into a hot 
corner while hunting antelope... He was out with 
the Seventh Cavalry, —Custer's regiment, follow. 
ing a trall which took a short cut across One of the 
big bends of the Missouri, the neck of which was 
not more than a mile wide, 

The scouts and Indians ‘were skirting the river 
two miles to the right. Suddenly several. shots 
were heard in that direction, and a herd of seven 
or elght hundred antelope was seen sweeping over 
the prairie. ‘The cavalry with the wagortrain 
spanned the narrow neck trom side to side, so that 
the antelope found themselves ina cekdegge tent 
which there was no escape. 

The writer, being midway between the column 
and the scouts, had full view of the fleeing herd as 
they charged tWo or three hundred yards fact han, 
Seeing several stragglers, he dismounte1, picketed 
his horse, and killed two or three. 

He was beginning to enjoy this battue shooting, 
when a volley of bullets’ came whizzing by, 
Instantly he dropped on the ground. He was 
between two fires—the scouts firing as they 
advanced from the river, and the soldiers pelting 
away asthey closed in from the neck. ‘The bullets. 
before reaching the spot where he was hugelng 
the earth, struck ‘the ground, and’ then came 
tumbling and ricocheting over his head, buzzing ne 
times 86 close as to make his position  highiy 
uncomfortable. 

During the ls n the fring: ue signaled soveral 
times to the goldiers not to Kill him. "But he her 
“nerve” and kept on shooting, firing forty akc 
and killing eight antelope. On riding over the 
ground forty or fifty dead antelope were fount 
Gnough to keep the regiment in meat for several 
days. 



































——+0+—___ 
MISJUDGED. 


“Dear me, I wonder how it is,” said an impulsive 
woman, who was constantly misjudging people, 
“that everybody is so much better than I think 
them!” 


The sweet, motherly face of Mrs. B—, who| 
always wore decorous black, appeared oh ‘the 
promenade lately in a Rubens bat. | 

“Twenty years too young for her,” ejaculated 
one friend behind her back. 

“Did you see Mrs. B— at church to-day?” 
asked another lady of her husband, 
she never misses morning service,” he 














replied. 
“And did you notice her hat?” 
“Why, no. I suppose it was the same one she 
always wears.” 
neh Was @ round hat,” announced the lady, in| 
much the same tone she might have used if the 
headgear in question had been a washtub 
“That woman will wear a crown some day,” 









answered her husband. “I do not know her equal 
in good works.” 
“Iam talking about earthly millinery now,” 


answered his wife, as she picked up the dicen ty 
again. | 

Meanwhile Mrs. B— had returned home and 
taken off the offending. hat, which she hentad nt 
her daughter. 

“Thank you, Ruby,” she sald. “I suppose my 
bonnet has cotne back.” ‘ 

“Yes, dear,” answered h 
Mrs. —was'so grateful b 
her.’ She sald she could nc 
Ing for her boy.” 

“It was a small favor to do for one in trouble.” 
answered the mother, ently. 

And the wagging tougues never 
Detroit Free Press. 








daughter, “and 
aiuse vou lent it to 
afford to buy mourn. 











ached her,— 
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NO OBJECTION, 





Mr. Luke Harron, an easy-going old farmer, w 
especially proud of two things, his sheep and his 
poultry, and all visitors to the farm were taken 
out to see them. 














Thus it chanced that Constable Short, who ha 
rome over from the yi! to rve on Farm 
Marron a summons to act as jurym 
hands and knees peering into th 





amining a new variety of chicks 
without the slightest warning, 
terrible smote him in the wuprote 
with such force that he 











| New Proces: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ANCHOR FOLDING HAMMOCK SUPPORT. 
Frame, Cherry color ; canopy, as 
fancy ‘stripe’ awning elo 
Anchors firmly and very 
cure, chains to attaeh to Hai 
mock. (th season, a great suc 
cess, “Send for Ilus. circular. | Pee 
IFFORD MFG. © 
Watertow: 





To break up a cold or a chill no remedy excels 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” % cents a bottle, (Adv. 























itamp Collectors should 
Stamp Man” in the May 
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WASHBURN < 


Guitars, Mandolins& Zithers 
in volume and quality of tone are 
the best in world, Warranted 
to wear in any climate, Sold by all lead. 
ing dealers. ‘Boact 





















EATTLE the Metropolis of W 
SEA Send stamp for printed n 
and State to Eshelman, Llews Ee 


aud Suits, Samples sent 
$ Improved’ Pant Stretchers. 
a Send 25¢. for postage. 
' ‘ate Tailoring Co., Boston, 
GRAYS HARBOR, 3 
bec: a5 the only oc 
Sured of railroad facilities: i the ceutre ofa cowry 


ch in agriculture, Umber and coal. Kor full informa. 
tion, address, Grape Harbor Cos Grays Harbor Waa 


~ ‘Ol 
Mees ron ty References in Your Own Locality. 


AOME FOLDING BOAT CO. MIAMISBUKG.0, P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. | 


DIE TOSPEAK"izycrmoe | +s surraLosn y 
P desirable for School, Church tis 
or Home Entertainment. Pa: %», H I R E S$ 
4 PW Ww 








er ifully jpinstentod. di 
scriptive cat. ue wit rtrai 
A fambus attnts ALE Be 


|_ Se" _ LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. 
cs) ASTHMA or HAY-FEVER 
Cured to Stay Cured 






























WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE 




























triotie, Pathetic, Humorous. One book 0c: twelve, Root Bree 


no two alike, $1 DRAMATIC PUB. CO., Chicage 

Tue GreatHeatra DRINK. 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
Delicious, sparkling, pod 
appetizing. o] ny 
daniers FREE « beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 












plete, 20¢, remium 
Biers fee: Ada MOUND CATE SEAME 
(60.1301 Washington Av.ySt.-Louls ao, 
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a FC N EASY sentto any one addressing 
Bl YGLE PAYMENTS 0. E. HIRES & CO, 
No extracharge. Philadelphia. 





Ke w or 2d hand. Lowest 
prices guranteed, Bonk tor oats aad 
savemoney. House, Hazard &Co., 8 GSt. Peoria, Ill 


AMERICAN“ LEAD PENCIL CO'S 


HARD RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN | 
SEND IO Cents FoR SAMPLE To 











~~ Without trouble or pain. <> 

Abnrenit LEAS rawefen wv. err es | 

OR Breasted Horses CURED while ®* 2": aon CHEMICAL CO“S E2ansst NY. 
GAL iene mia 








POWDER kills the pain and ——— 


SS Fashionable Hair. 


mail, post-paid. Moore Bros,, Vet. Surgs., Albany, 
























Miller Bros, 3 
£97 MILLERBAROS: We will mail goods to 
cae reais) STEEL PENS Pughout the ule 
~ Sea meriead is est styles aud best of goods at | 
and the Best. M'f'r’s of Si ink Erasers and lowest pri NO a eeeaea 





Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutie Meriden, Conn. 


Wine Oregon and Flint Arrows and Indian Photos 
Mailed on selection. Give reference. In- 
dian Views with the hostile 

Chiefs, Dances, 

Halo Bil 

ies, Minerals, 

» Deadwood, 8. D. 


Quired until they are received, 
No obligation to keep 
unsatisfactory. Seni for cire. 

JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington s 




















PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM. 
‘The popular favorite for dressing the 


aa preventing dandruif. It cleanses the 
5 sealp, stops the hair falling, and is 


hair, restoring color when grayeand 
{as sure to please. Se. & $1 at Drugglsts, 


x 
Ve 
alibera 
ary to Agents 
who will take 
subseribers for 


Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re. 
colve sample copy with five complete pleves of latest vo- 
o instrumental mu: Address, WOODWARD'S 
(ONT HI ROADWAY, 


jis entirely different from any other UIT, 
Jeanse diarrhea. Dogs eat it in preference 10 
other brands, and it costa no more. It cone 
tains pound for pound twice the nutritive qual 
tat cfany other brand. Send for free took o8 
Management of dogs in health and disease, 

Retail prioe 0c. per Ib. Samplos sont by mail for o cesta, 
Assoctarn Fanctnns, 400 N. Third P., Philadelphia, Pa, 


e_and 
on-Arsenical, 
actory prices: 
Enormous assort- 
nt of styles, 
Goods sent to any part of the very large 
Hue of samples sent for s se. Papers 
gold, Je. to fe 
1 Gold Pa 




















n prop 
Paper 

837-159-G11-48. 

Westminster 








NCING 


Woven Wire. 






IB E R-WARE | (WIRE ROPE are 


REDUCED, Sold by devia 
‘ater and Dairy Pails, Wash Dastos, VS POULTRY SY 


u LEN'S POULTRY NETT 
Pitchers, Milk Pans, Spittooi Ro sagging! No bagging! Extra Meay, 
ars, Mats, otc. Guaranteed. Light, 


Sop | The Medullen Woven Wire Fenos Gi Gkinsey Me 

Sas“durable. Plain and Decorated, 
_Alwaye bewrs tis Trade-Mark, er fort Hon, te. ane 
ES is Trade-Mas jous & aiuteres 
ing,’ will really 
save you money: 
eee F AC I Ss 
FREE 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
MOOAR BROTHERS, 1307 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


urface of any otier paint, and Will lust fore 
J. 
M MADE IN \.2°3%2,,. 
. Your Old Freezer. 
1 ill save its cota doaee TH I RT 
ai Ses ar So Y SECONDS 


times longe: ly 

cireulars,  J¢ 
2 Qts., $3.7 6 Qts., $5.50; 8 Q 

A child ean operate it Send te e Pamphlet. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUF'G 6O., 


and A.C. Mathewson, Managers New Ene 


ates, Hoon 4, mont Temple, Boston, 43 Park Street, New York. 
URI : 


F’URITAN, Co 
FOOD DOES NOT TOUCH METAL, = 


—= = - 
COOKS QUICKLY. 4 —s express On recelpit oi 


No Need to Watch the Most Plante de ee 


Newthing. 























































































































driven head-first to 
the to the consternation of its feathe eu 
in 

With some assistance from Farmer Harr 
it must be admitted, chuck audibly at the sj 
the constable ) at lensth, cleared from the 
wreck, his hat was pulled trom over hi eves, 
then he W his assailant, a sturdy youn 

anding with lowered head, as if” medi 
another attack. 

Full of wrath the officer cried, “Look here. | 
marron! Cant a man look at our hens withegi 
being knocked over by on founder ram # 
uit ” replied {immer Marron, philosophically 

dunno; ye might try nh’ see ho ould 
turn out. Pm sure 1 his any objec tion Berea 

e+ 
EXTRAVAG ANCE, 

A man who has ¢ arned his own money knows | 
how to value it and the same may be id of al 
Woman who puts up her own preserves 

Aunt Sally—Goodness ime! how ean the preside 
be so extray nt with the people's moneee nent 

Unele Peastraw—W hat’s the mat Tr, mother? 

, dunt Sally—Only think of keeping’ those pesky 
ndinns on” government preserves! — New York 


Herald. 









nse, Food cap 
Delicate Food. 
WILL LAST FoR Years, 





Heavy polished 7 es 
copper outside. ¢ $1.50, $1.7 
THE EUSTIS MFG. CO., W. 24th St. 
HEN DRYX / 4 
Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishin, 
Reels, 
osizes from 26 to 400 yards capacity, at men, 
from 25 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Rout 
Sak Your local merchant for them. EVERY 


























ey iS*youll find Bees’ 
ere_cleanliness is, you 









| condition until 





JUNE 18, 1891. 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath, 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Beis 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY, 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address _D: y N, 88 Maiden Lane, New York: 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 





Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, e 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 



























The Pittsburgh 
Lamp is one that 
almost keeps itself 
clean, If it were 
shown to every buyer 
and the truth told 
about it, there would be 
no sale for any other 
lamp at from $2.50 up. 

It is new. and the old- 
fogy stores haven’t got it yet. 
Send for a primer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. PirrssurcH Brass Co, 


“JPHE GREATEST HIT of the inst fow yoars a 
T @ blacking for ladies’ and childrens’ shoes, called 








|BIXBY’S “ROYAL POLISH,” 


putup in patent bottles, 
and soiling of 
the hands, car- 
petsorfurniture 
and itkeeps the 
leather in a soft 
and presentable 





‘hich proventall overflowing 

Speaking of 
the ‘nationality 
of bootblacks, 
wearereminded 
that sometimes 
they are Polish, 
the shoes are and sometimes 
fully worn out. ghines oy, bat 
Russian business when they use Bixby’s 


““THREE BEE” BLACKINGC. 


When Bixby's boys are Hungary they Servia Turkey. 
‘These articles sold by dealers everywhere, 


45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in 90 

20,000 will be sold in ‘91 


ESE FIGURI 
OW ble, STORY of the EVER-GROW- 
EVER-GOING, 


Gy EVERLASTING 
ayaa, Steel AERMOTOR 

Where one goes 
others follow, and 


“WE TAKE THE COUNTRY” 




























































z Toth fckthet heiorecernenc ie 
2 be eaiebrore tierra 

Bera BR cannes 

aoe erefore uulforal wlad y aeteh eae 
Or i tiltety tear aevttone 

To Angie, curvature aud amouseot 





fy} the resistance of air to rotation. obstructions 
in the wheel, such as heavy wooden arma, 
ob the wheel, as In the 
4 numerous ‘other more 
not less fmportant que 
atigations proved th 
the power of the best wind wheels could 
be doubied, and the AERMOTOR 
ft has been done. 
























a 
sa freight both ay 
8d, To tne enarwous outputottus factory 
‘hich has made possitie areduotion ot 

fienishes the best arte 
Se than the poorest lesold for 
nt firm Piasd Tower made 
9. St Steel and. a. Whe 
that witl Cost you ten than wood and 
Tast fotimes ta tong— IF YOUWANE 


























THE TOWER YOU DON'T HAYE TO 
CLIMB (The Tilting Tower) and THE 
WHEEL that RUNS when al 





STAND STILLor Ifyou wanta 
that wilt churn, grind, eut feed, 
Pump water, turn grindstone & sae 
wood, ie. A GEARED AERMOTOR 
THAT WILL DO THE WORK OF 
FOUR HORSES AT THE COST OF 
ONE ($100) write for coplously illus 


‘ated printed matter; ahawing er- 
| ery concelvable phaséof Windmill 














construction and work, to the 


AERMOTOR.CO,, Rock. 
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JUNE 18, 1991. 





NAMES AND NICKNAMES. 


The Companion printed some time ago an article 
explaining the origin of such queer-sounding 
Indian names as Sitting Bull, Kicking Bear and the 
like. But oddities of this sort are not confined to 
Indians, nor even to so-called uncivilized people. 
In Mr. Lower’s treatise on “English Surnames” 
we read many statements like the following: 


Tyrwhitt, in his edition of Chaucer, says that in 
Chaucer’s time the use of surnames was probably 
not fully established among the lower class of 
people; whereupon a later editor remarks that 
even now, in the nineteenth century, such names 
are not fully established in some parts of England. 

“Very few of the miners of Staffordshire bear 
the names of their fathers. The editor knows a 
pig-dealer whose father’s name was Johnson, but 
the people call him Pigman, and Pigman he calls 
himself, The name may now be seen over the 
door of a public house Which this man keeps in 
Staffordshire.” 

Among the colliers it is common for the same 
man to have, without any sinister intention, a 
double set of names, as John Smith and Thomas 
Jones; but it must not be imagined that they are 
meant for every-day use. They are a kind of best 
names, which, like Sunday clothes, are brought 
out only on special occasions, as at christenings 
and marriages. 

For ordinary purposes they use no appellative 
seen a nickname—Nosey, Soaker, or something 
equally elegant; and this nickname is employed, 
not by their neighbors alone, but by their wi 
and children, and even by themselves. A co’ 
spondent of Knight's Quarterly Magazine says: 

“I knew an apothecary in the collieries, who, as 
a matter of decorum, always entered the real 
names of his patients in his books; that is, when 
he could ascertain them. But they stood there 
only for ornament; for use he found it necessary 
to append the sobriquet, which he did with true 
medical formality, as for instance, ‘Thomas Wil- 
liams, vulgo dict. Old Puff.” 

A story is told of an attorney's clerk who was 
employed to serve a process on one of these oddly 
named persons, whose real name was entered in 
the instrument with legal ‘acy. After much 
vain inquiry the clerk was on the point of 
abandoning his search when a young woman kindly 
volunteered to assist him. 

“Oy say, Bullyed,” she cried to the first. person 
they met, “does thee know a mon neamed Adam 
Green?” 

‘The bull-head was shaken in token of ignorance. 
Lay-abed, Stump , Cowskin, Spindleshanks, Cock. 
eye and Pigtail were severally invoked, but 
without success, and the querist fell into a brown 
study. Suddenly her eyes brightened, and slapping 
one of her companions on the shoulder, she 
exclaimed triumphantly : 

“Dash my wig! whoy, he means moy feyther!” 
and then turning to the lawyer's clerk, she added, 
“You should’n ax’d for Ode Blackbird!” 

Mr. Lower says that there were lately living 
in a small town in Kent fifteen persons whose 
hereditary name was Hall, but who, for the sake 
of distinction, bore the elegant designations of 
Dogg-Hall, Feathertoe, Bumper, Bubbles, Pierce- 
Eye, Faggots, Cula, Jiggery, Pumble-Koot, Cold- 
Flip, Silver-Eye, Lumpy, Sutty, Thick-Lips and 
Old Hare. 
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GOING EARLY. 


Punctuality is perhaps a characteristic American 
trait. Atall events American tourists abroad are 
given to bewailing the dilatory ways of other 
peoples. How early this characteristic is sometimes 
developed—in connection, too, with the American 
habit of travelling—is pleasantly illustrated in a 
little story printed in Golden Days. 


A small, rosy-cheeked girl picked up her doll | 
and her doll’s trunk, and trudged a mile or more 
over frosty roads until she reached a railway 
station. here she boarded the first train that 
came along, and contentedly settled herself and 
her doll into a vacant seat. 

By and by the conductor appeared. He looked 
down at the little woman, who was pointing out 
flying trees and other objects of interest to her 
travelling companion, the doll. 

“Where are you going, little one?” asked the big 
man with buttons. 

“Why, I'm going to the World’s Fair, of course.” 

The conductor coughed. 

“Aren't you rather early?” he asked. “I don’t 
believe the doors are open yet.” 

“Dear me,” said the child in alarm, ‘what shall 
Ido?” 

“Perhaps you had better go home and ask your 
mother,” suggested the conductor. 

And she did. She was loaded with pretty things | 
by interested fellow-passengers, and returned to 
her mother in safety. We may reasonably expect 
that she will be among the first visitors when the 
World’s Fair opens its doors to the world. 
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TOO IMPORTANT. 


A reasonable degree of self-confidence is almost 
essential. to one’s comfort and efficiency, but if a 
man has a very exalted opinion of his own abilities, 
he will do weil to keep it to himself. 


An ange relates that a certain dry goods 
clerk was in the habit of saying to bh sock 
that the concern would find it pretty hard to get | 
along without him. These remarks came to the 
ears of the senior partner, and he called the clerk 
into the inner office. 

“Mr, Jenkins,” he began, “y 
efficient and wé highly appré 
but we have heard it said that i 

















yu have been 
e your ser 





3 8, 
f you were to di 
the business could not possibly survive the loss. 





ie 


This has worried us a good deal, for you, like all 
the rest of us, are liable to drop off suddenly 
We have concluded, therefore, for our peace of 
mind, to experiment while we are both in good 
health, and see if the concern can bear up under 
your loss. You will accordingly consider yourself 
Uead for one year, and we will try to get on without 
you for that length of time.” | 


















HORSES IN DANGER. 





A wise cavalry officer keeps a sharp 
the horses of his command, as the success of the 
next engagement may depend upon their good 
condition. | 


P upon 


A sergeant was out of patience with an awkward 


recruit 






‘h the horses from behind 
imed. “If you do they'll kick 
d of yours, and the énd of it 
1 have nothing but lame horses 





vithout | 










speaking, x¢ 
you in that thick h 
will be that we 

in the squadron. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Itching Piles. _ 

Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 30 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., %7 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


A Cooking Stov 








ae For , 
Toy. Fifty (50) Cents 


Write The Norris Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O.. for Ci 





reular 


The Great Temperance Drink. 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


The healthiest drink, summer or winter, but es- 
pecially valuable at this season, if there is a weakness 
of the’ Kidneys and Stomach. Made from Juni) 


FARGO’S “BOX TIP” 


is the best Shoe that can be made for 
boys’ and girls’ wear. The workmanshi 

1s most thorough, and for style, fit 
and finish they have never been equal- 
led. Ask your dealer for it, and if 
he does not keep them send to us 
for a full description and 
a Comic Pamphlet, 


Cc. H. FARGO & CO., 


G0, ILLINOIs, 






Hops, Life of 
ete. ‘A good spring remedy. 
make five gallons, 25 cts. 

©), prepaid. 






If your dealer does not keep it sen 
send 50 
CHE! 


=——2HO 






ume 


~ IGE CREA 


ke Si 


24 W. Lal 


White Moun 
Ee | 


Gearin; completely, coy- 
ered. Tubs will not shrink 
and fall to pieces. Cans are 


heay 


In 
in 
the 
“White 


A book of receipts for Ice 


pon 
THE WHITE MOU 
No. 142 Holl 






Man, Wintergreen, Ginger, Sarsapai 
Material in packages to 
‘ostage, 6 cts.; 4 
ald. Prepared only at the Ne. 
Ot, 240 ashington reet, ston. 
2 GEO. W. SWEET, WE 


A DELICATELY 
PERFUMED 


Face Powder 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
Samples by mail, 10c. 

VAN DYK MFG. CO., 






, THESE WARM DAYS 
soon spoil the rubber in elastic suspenders, The 


CENTUR~ Brack 


is the BEST Suspender because Always Elnstic. 

fa: Yor plain : 610) for silk fg'd, pale, post paid. 

cts. for plain ; ‘or si . 
SPENDER ido: 


A GOOD 
USEKEEPER 


‘Writes, ‘I would not be without the 


PERFECTION 
for ten times its cost.” 

[A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
that pays for itself. 
Convenient, Useful, Simple, 

Satisfaction guaranteed, Ifnoagentin 
,sendorder tous. Mention this paper 
ou & discoun t of 50 cents, 
Ta, $2.50 ;50 Ibs.» $8.00; 
Write for circulars. 
‘are making big mone; 
Write quick. Address 
SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & 0O., 


Chi 
Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 
tain Freezer. 





and durable. Beaters 
are tinned, and being of mal- 
leable iron will never break. 
quire of your local, dealer 

jouse-furnishing goods for 


Mountain.” 


“Frozen Dainties.”’ | 
Cream, Sherbet, etc., mailed 


application. 
PAIN FREEZER CO. 
it.» Nashua, 


a, 


acl 
otmnic 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it seud 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 


SIGSBEE’S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 


Sales this year over 3 per 
vent. greater than 189. 

One of the most troublesome 
parts of a lady’s apparel is the 

ress Shield. They are hot, 
causing profuse perspiration 
and annoying odors. Dresses 
set uncomfortably on account 





Y. 








r, post, 
xbUTY, 


of this cumbersome attach 


ment under the arm, and eve 
lady has experienced muc’ 
trouble by her shields constant. 
ly rippt . 

hi 
difficulties. They are worn 
j next to, or underneath, the 
} undervest with equal comfort, 
thus keeping the corset and 
corset cover sweet and clean. 
They conform perfectly to the 
Jo not wrin 






ad pervious. The only perfect Dress 
Shield. All sizes. In eae: ere. measure of arm-scye. 
Price, per pair, Be. oo by Dry Sous Dealers or ? 
where. it by mai ‘e prepaid, on rece! of 
pric SHEE MANUS ‘Ay Ass. 


YOU need this to keep YOUR 








si 





icago, TL. 


DE 


RAZOR SHARP. 


In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 
last years. Good for any strop. Every “shaver” 
knows the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made 
them famous. For sale by dealers, or directfrom factory. 


” Price, 25 cents, post-paid, 


Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
























LOVELL 


No Better Machi 


Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Stee! Tubing, 
Adjustable Ball Bearings to all Running Parts, in: 
cluding Pedals. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Send SIX CENTS in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, SPORTING GOODS of all Kinds, ete. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs., 147 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SAFETY 


Made at any Price. 





DIAMOND 





Finest 
in 


Suspension Saddle. 
material money can buy. Finished 
Enamel and Nickel. 











FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, S. 
.’ Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crac 
does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with i 
no Turpentine, Benziné, Naphtha, Aleohol, or other injurious articles. 


EQUIPMED 





n Ss et: S ee 


LES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 
k off, smut or crock by handling; 

Is NOT A VARNIS) Contains 
Sold by all Harness Makers. 


ADD 











Alleock's 
Corn 


Bunion 
Shields 





If you are suffering and limping 
from either painful corns or bunions, send 
Ten Cents to the Porous PtasTeR Co., 
274 CanaL Street, New York, and a 
package of Aticock’s Corn SHIELDS or 
a sample of Aticock’s Bunion SHIELDs 
will be forwarded, prepaid, to your 
address. 

These Snretps are the best, surest, 
cleanest and cheapest remedy for corns 
and bunions ever produced. They are 
easily applied, give immediate relief, 
afford absolute comfort, and, if continued, 
effect a final cure. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. 


In ordering, state size wanted, 


UNION CYCLES | 
WIN THE RACE. 


HIGHEST GRADH GU. ; 
STRENGTH, UNITED IN 
UNION 


SAFETY, 
STABILITY, WHEELS 
ANTI- EVERY TIME 
& Everywhere. 





VIBRATION. 


| Catalogue sent on application. 
UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., Highlandville, M; 


END FOR CATALO 


LAWN TENNIS, BASE BA‘ 
GUNS 


IES, 











GUE. 
LL, 








| BOYS? 25 In. SAFETY, with Brakes 


iad 
BOYS’and GIRLS" all Bearings, Diamond 











adj; Cone Bearings, 
f., Ball Bearings ALL over, 


” Ls over, 
M ARMS GO. st.Lovts.wo, 


Safety Bicycles 
» $35 fo $100, 


Send stamp for Mlustrated 
Catalogue and our Special 
Bargain List. 


GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE Co., 


VICTORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 











| 


| 


‘Send 2 2-cent stamps for art catalog. 


| OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston, Washington. Denver. San Francisco 


A. G. SPALDING & BroOs., 


SPECIAL AGENTS : 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 


UMORs. 


© AOKIN 


B 1,00) ed by” 


(iticura 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 
Scalp, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, piniply, blotchy, or ‘copper-colored, with loss 
of hair, either simple, sctofulous, hereditary or conta- 
ious, are speedily, permanently, economically, and 
| fatallibly cured by the Coricura Reomprrs, consisting 
of Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, CuricuRA Soar, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Curicura 


RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great- 
est of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fail, Curicura REMEDIES are thi 

| more great cures of blood and skin diseases t 

| other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticuna, We.; Soap, Wc. ; 
and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
end for “How to bure Flood and Skin Diseases.” 
ta Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 2 
ow A SOA 
Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rhew 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CurTicuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2 cents. 


RADE NAR 











e 

only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily effect 

rr i han all 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 

3 

prevented by CuTicURA Soar, 3 
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ONE ENJOYS mith the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it Is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and ac 
mptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
2 system effectually, dispels colds, heai 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation, 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and a able to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
{ts effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute, Manufactured only by 


THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRL co., 
San Franciscg, Do uisville, New York 
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"1 inion is an illustrated week], 
The Youth'a Companion uuscription price 1 81% 
a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
‘scribers In a single weekly issue of the pat 





‘dditional pages over eight—whicb is t 
addlti ogee are a gift to the subserl 
e Publishers. 


Submeriptions can commence at any time 
New pager ptto The Companion does notemploy 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. a A 
‘he Companion, when sent by mall, 
Payment ferans ‘in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express “Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. ‘All postmasters are re- 
uired to register letters whenever requested to 
Jono. 
J never be sent through the mail. tis 
Sliver should 5 Svear a, hole through the envelope 
aud be lost, or else it is stolen. ersons who send 
sliver to us In a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. ea 
Pe 1 Notes are not a safe means of sent ‘money. 
Postal Melcan collect them at any Muney-Order Post- 
office, and, If lost or stolen, the peoney, ‘cannot be re- 
co" ed, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do 80 at their own 
risk. 
ewnly.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
Renew uf inouey by us before the date opposite your 
eit. ‘on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription paid, can be changed. sida 
continuances.—Remember that the publishers 
Dinca be notified by letter when a Subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be bald. 
your paper will not enable us to dis. 
Retorning if as'we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 
‘ive the name of the Post-office to which 
AlWay Sheris sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this Is done. 
Lettera should bo addressed and dratts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








————— 
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GALL-STONES. 


Gall-stones are concretions formed in the gall- 
bladder from some of the constituents of the bile. 
They vary in size from a millet-seed to a hén’s 
egg, nnd occasionally are much larger. 

‘Very small gall-stones may pass out with the 
bile, and give no sign. Very large ones never 
pass into the duct, but sometimes cause inflamma. 
tlon and ulceration, and escape through an abscess. 

When one of the size, say, of a filbert, gets into 
the duct, it obstructa the flow of the bile, which 
accumulates behind ft, swelling the bladder and 
exerting a constant preasure on the atone. As the 
stove 1s slowly forced along, it produces a dilation 
and inflammation of the duct, until a sudden 
cessation of the pain announces that the stone has 
dropped into the Intestine; but other stones may 
follow, repeating the agonizing process. 

‘The cause of the formation of gall-stones te not 
known, Age and sex have something to do with 
it. Most cages ocgur after the age of thirty-five, 
anid women are much more Iiable to the ailment 
than men. Probably high living und sedentary 
habits are in some way determining factor 

Hepatic colle, as the disease {8 called, is rarely 
fatal. As no medicine can directly reach the gall 
bladder, and as the movement of the stohe, though 
slow, is toward the outlet, the most that the pro 
fesston attempts is to mitigate the pain with 
morphine, and by the constant application of 
water as hot as can be borne. 

‘A correspondent In New York writes us that his 
mother was cured of a severe attack, thirty years 
ago, by the use of olive ofl; that she is now well 
at the age of eighty-four, and that he has since 
recommended the ofl in more than forty cases, 
and has never known It to fail. He says: 

“Let the patient take on an empty stomach a 
half-pint of pure olive ofl, or as much as he cau 
swallow and retain. Keep the patient as quict as 
possible, lying on the back. If nausea occurs, 
place cloths wet in warm spirits of camphor, or 
other apirita, over the plt of the stomach, and give 
a tablespoonful of clear, strong coffee. 

“The effect 1 usually noticed in ten hours, when 
the gall-stones pass the patient in the natural way, 
without pain or annoyance. The oll reduces them 
from their crystallized form to a soft substance, in 
consistency about the same as the white of an 
egg.” 

We know of no objection to trying the oil; but 
medical authorities regard supposed gall-stones of 
this kind as only concrete forms of fatty matter 
such ag are sometimes passed in cases of fatty 
diarrhea. 
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ASBESTOS. 


Asbestos is a mineral that crystallizes in long 
fibres. The fibres can be separated as easily as 
those of our softer woods, and are woven into a 
variety of articles, which are worn for protection 
against fire. 

‘Among these articles are mittens to guard the 
hands of firemen, assayers, refiners, and others 
who are exposed to burning. As the material is 
not affected by heat, the workman thus protected 
can grasp hot irons, crucibles, and the like without 
diseom fort. 

Masks for the face are also made of asbestos. It 
is anid that the heat from the hottest fire cannot 
penetrate through them to the skin, Air for 
breathing fs supplied through a tube from beneath 
the mask, so that the flame or the burned atmos. 
phere fs not inhaled. In this way the discomfort 
of working directly In front of retorts and furnaces 
is greatly relieved. 

Complete suits of fire-proof asbestos cloth are 
now made for firemen’s wear. As the material 1s 
indestructible, und a bad conductor of heat as 
well, the wearer ia protected in the midst of 
amex. Of course alr for breathing must be 
supplied through tubes In some such way am it is 
supplied to the diver when he Is under 














THE YOUTH’S 


For domestic uses sad-tron holders are now made 
of asbestos. With them the grasp of the tron, 
however hot it may be, never causes pain or 
burning. There are also made large holders, 
intended for use by smelters, molders and workers 
in metal generally. 

It reniains to be added that asbestos ts widely 
distributed among the older rocks of the United 
States and Canada. As goods made of it are 
subject to loss only by wear, the supply of fibre ts 
likely to be equal to all demand for articles of 
dress. 





BRAVE BOY. 


Some years ago, snys the author of “Big Game 
of North America,” three children who lived near 
‘Olympia, Washington, were returning from school, 
when Walter, the eldest, a boy of twelve, noticed 
what he thought to be a large yellow dog trotting 
in the road behind them. They paid no attention 
to it, as large mongrel dogs of this color abound 
everywhere in the vicinity of Indian camps, but 
went playing leisurely along. 


Suddenly the youngest, a chubby chap of six, 
who was behind his brothers, came running to the 
front, and a moment later the animal, seen now to 
be a cougar, sprang over the heads of the two 
astonished boys, selzed the little fellow in his 
mouth, and with a spring vanished in the bushes. 

‘The elder brother did not stop to deliberate. He 
had for a weapon only an empty bottle, In which 
he‘had carried milk for his diner, and with this 
he rushed into the bushes. His little brother was 
lying prostrate, grasping a small tree with both 
Hants! and holding on with the strength of despair, 
while the cougar, ‘his fange luckily imbedded only 
in the child’s clothing, was trying to break this 
deathlike grip. 

With a scream, Walter threw himself on the 
animal, bent it over the head with the bottle until 
the glass was shattered in fragments, and then, 
with the ragged edges of the bottle’s neck, he 
endeavored to cut out the cougar's eyes. 

"At last the cougar, with a yell of rage, dropped 
his hold on the child, and ran up a tree near at 
hand, while the heroic boy, lifting ‘his brother in 
his arms, carried him into the road, and fell fainting 
upon him, 

‘Meanwhile the other brother had fled screaming 
up the road, and fortunately met two men who had 
een chopping near by; As soon as he had told 
the cause of his fright, they rushed on, to find the 
little hero senseless, still tightly grasping the neck 
of the broken bottle. 

The cougar’s victim was too much horrified to 
speak, but pointed to the savage Least, lying on 8 
Iimb in full view. One of the men had a pistol, 
and with a few shots the animal was killed. 


NOT MUCH TO ASK. 


‘A stout, choleric-looking man hurried into a 
streetcar, on a day when the rain was pouring in 
torrents, and glared angrily about, evidently much 
displeased that there was no seut for him, although 
there were plenty of other people, clutching at 
the straps, or swaying about, with more or less 
cheerful countenances. 


With a, snort of displeasure the man planted 
himself in front of a ineck and unoftending 
spinster who was squeezed tightly into one corner 
of the cnr, und placed his umbrella, from which 
was running a perfect stream of water, directly 
on one of her feet. 

She looked up at him in wild dismay, but he 
stared straight over her head, with a most unpleas- 
ant expression. 

After a moment or two, she sald in a clear 
though perfectly courteous tone 

“Would you be kind enough, sir, to remove your 
umbrella to my other foot fora moment, so that 1 
may empty my rubber?” 

Every one at that end of the car smiled, except 
the man, who bent a at to the platform, 
without so much as saying, “I beg your pardon.” 




















SCHOOL BLUNDERS. 


‘A teacher tn a public school gave out a list of | 


words to be defined and put in sentences. 
them was the word “chasm.” A little girl looked 
in the dictionary, and not being quite satisfied, 
inquired if “ehasm” meant “gap.” 


The teacher absently replied 
astonished when she presented her 
sentence: “When Lam sleepy, 1 al 
Rut this i hardly equal ‘to anothe 
experience in a little district school 
g she gave out words for analysis. 
was one of them, and the teaclier’: 
ment may be imagined when one 
Drought the following unique analysis? 
“Bank-note is a compound, primith 
posed of thank? and tote? 


Among 












yes, but was 
aper with thts 
chasm.” 
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word, com. 
‘Bank’ is a simple 
ping the side of a stream; ‘note,’ to set 
ink-note,’ tu set down by ‘the sile of a 





word, me: 





down. 
stream, 





NO BREAD. 


Antuinette de Bourbon, the mother of the Guise 
had in addition to her other fne qualities, grea 
good sense, One example of the discipline to 
Which she subjected the young Guises, indicates 
that had there been more mothers like her in her 
class there would have been less of ruthless 
extravagance on the part of the royalty and 
nobility of France. 


‘The young nobles were out hunting, and rode 
through fields which had been sown with corn. 
The duchess heard of it. ‘That evening, according 
to the tradition preserved at Joinville, there was 
no bread on the supper table. 

‘The princes at once asked for brend, astonished 
at such negligence in this well-ordered household, 

“My children,” replied Antoinette, “It 1s neces- 
sary io economize flour, since you have destroyed 
the future harvest.”” 2 














IMPATIENT. 


A doetor who was noted for his pretences rather 
than for his cures was called tu prescribe one day 
for a man who was ill, and gave him some medi- 
cine. ‘The next day but one he called to see the 
patient. 





“low 18 he to-day?” he asked a servant at the 
door. 


“He's dead, sir—that’s how he fs,” said the ser. 
vate ta, eh?" sald the d 

“He ts, eh?” sald the doctor, indignantly. “Well, 
that's always the way. People expect our meal: 
cine to work wonders, and then they get in a hurry 
and don't give it time'to prove what it can do!” 


Ir is not true, as suggested by the Washington 
Post, that firenen use rubber hose in order. Ww 








keep their feet dry. 


‘HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


COMPANION. 


Good Housekeepers are fast finding out that a 
pure Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing » 
vont or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the 
most delictous of dishes. Avold goods only recom 
mended by their cheapness. (Adv. | 
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gf Nop WONEER INDIA LINONS — erove, 
pa o> awn goaTite. py? 
OR reot —-- PRINTED EFFECTS Wasriw? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


1891. 


We have just issued an Illustrated 
Catalogue of our Ladies’ Muslin Un- 
derwear, Corsets and Infants’ Goods. 
It will be mailed on request to any 
addres: Also, a small pamphlet on 
our new Atlantic Bathing Suit, supe- 
rior to anything we have heretofore 
handled. 

We have many specialties in Gar- 
ments and Materials for use under the 
varying circumstances of 


Out-Door Life. 


Riding Habits, Tennis and Yachting 
Gowns, Madras, Flannel and Silk 
Shirts, Tourists’ Shawls, etc., for Men, 
Women and Children. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


“THE PAVONIA.” 
BRASS and WHITE, 





















With Spring. 

A White and Brass Bedstead of good design, attrac 
tive, and perfect in coustruction. 

Price, with Woven Wire Spring,— 
6.4x3 feet, 6.4x4 feet, 6.4x4.6 feet, 
S125; ¥ $13.75 5 313.45, 

Burlap and Packing, 50 cents. No charge for packing 

for lots of six or more. 


Estimates for furnishing residences with Silver, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads aud Fine Bedding of every 
description given upon application, Mention ComPantos. 


PUTNAM & CO,, 


546 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 








LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much Interest 
to the Ladies, expectally considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTY, 


JUNE 18, 1891. 


Buy the SHAWKENIT STOCKINGS and you will 
be satisfied. None genuine unless stamped 


oo Z 
on the toe. If your local dealer is out of them, send 
for Post-Paid Parcel Price-List to 


| Shaw Stocking Co , Lowell, Mass. 








On the Ragged Edge 
—Theclothes that are washed 
without Pearline. If you get 
them clean by the necessary 
rubbing with soap, they will 
soon get ruined by the wear 
of it. Pearline saves the wear, 
by saving the work—there is 
little or no rubbing. It does 
no harm to anything that it 
washes, and it washes every- 
thing. Use Pearline, and use 
less labor. Labor is useless, if 
you use Pearline, for it is un- 


necessary. 
Beware of imitations. 40 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


Corsets 


BY MAIL. 


As a “Special” for our Corset 
Department we will offer five 





thousand pair, in White and Light 
Blue, warranted all bone, 5- Hook, 
High Bust, regular 


Long Waist, 
price $1.50. 

To advertise this Department we 
will send a pair, sizes run from 19 


to 30, at 
95 Cents, 


POSTAGE FREE. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60., 


BOSTON, MASS. 








ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
A NEW DRESS 


All of the lady readers of TH 





Yourtn’s 





and any one of our celebrated McCall's Bazar Glove-, 


THE WORLD AROUND. | 
FOR NOTHING. — 


OMPANION have not yet availed themselves of our great 
offer to give a New Dress to each subscriber to the BAZAR JOURNAL anp MOTHER'S ASSIST: 
ANT, although a great many have done so and are now happy. 

‘AS we promised in our last advertisement (perhaps you ‘did not notice it), we will give you 


12 YARDS OF EXCELLENT SEASONABLE DRESS MATERIAL 





iting Patterns that you may choose, to make it 





up with, if you will send us $2.00 for one year’s subscription to the “BAZAR JOURNAL anp 
OTHER'S ASSISTANT. The press coops supplied is the new fabric known by the name of 


KYBER 


CLOTH. 


‘We have secured an immense quantity of this popular material, in beautiful effects, for the sole 


purpose of giving it away as premiums to our subscribers. 


Tt is no shoddy stuff but good dress 


material, suitable for any lady in the land, and will not fail to give satisfaction to every one. All 


who have received these dresses are delighted. 


HOW CAN WE AFFORD THIS? 


We havea double purpose: 
scribers to our Journal. 





tempt ladies to subscribe AT 
‘What more tempting to a lady than 


A NEW DRESS 


In the first place, we want, and must have, at least 500,000 sub- 
r ‘We mean to make the BAZAR JOURNAL anp MOTHER'S ASSISTANT 
the greatest magazine on earth, in every respect, and its circulation must be the greatest. 


‘We must 


ONCE, and we have determined to make the temptation irresistible. 


FOR NOTHINC P 


Subscribe for yourself and get the dress. You will like it so well you will get some friend to sub- 


scribe in order to secure another. 


You will require no inducement to subscribe next year. 


In the 


second place, we want you to use our patterns. By giving you the pattern you like best 
FOR NOTHING, 
we get you to test it. That will bo sufficient. After one trial you will always uso the 
McCALI/S BAZAR GLOVE-FITTING PATTERNS. 


Thus, to secure you as a permanent subscriber to our magazine and, at the same time, gain your 
regular patronage for our celebrated patterns, we feel we can give you 


A NICE NEW DRESS FOR NOTHING. 


Sxcunre IT aT ONCE by sending $2.00 for the Bazar Journal and Mother's Assistant. 


The Dress, The Pattern, and The Journal are each nent t dd FREE of. 
ALA & CO. (Mau't'rs McCall's bazar Patterns) 40 E- 14th Sty N 


toyou, JAS. M 
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Vol. 64..No.26. 
‘Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


For the Companion. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 
In Eight Chapters. — Chapter VIII. 


The Test of Battle. 


Jack was quite as anxious that Tony should 
get the lieutenant's commission as Tony himself 
was, and fresh from bis West Point examination, 
he was able to give his friend much useful 
instruction. He found Tony solidly grounded 
in mathematics, and by devoting much time to 
the work, he brought him well up in other 
branches toward the level of a West Point grad- 
nate. Of course the story of 
Lientenant Randolph and Ser- 
geant Scaife soon came to be 
known at the post, and talked 
about. Tony and Edgar Mount 
eaw each other a dozen times a 
day, bat beyond a mere salute, 
nothing approaching recogni- 
tion passed between them. 

One night at the mess, when 
Edgar Mount was present, 
some officer asked Jack about 
Sergeant Scaife; for his gentle- 
manly appearance and man- 
ners, and the knowledge that 
he was working hard for the 
coming examination, drew the 
interest of the officers toward 
hi 





tenant Randolph, fixing 
his eyes on Mount, who sat 
just across the mess-table, told 
Tony's whole story — merely 
leaving out Edgar Mount’s 
name. He told of the loss 
of the money at Marrowbone, 
of the unjust accusation against 
Tony, of his going away to sea, 
of his heroic conduct at the 
time of the shipwreck, and of 
the finding of the money after- 
ward. 

During the recital Edgar 
Mount’s face grew pale. Every 
word that Jack uttered cut 
him to the quick. At last, as 
the story was finished and all 
the officers were expressing 
good-will toward Tony, he rose 
abruptly and left the table. 

The day of the examination 
was an anxious one for Jack; 
and when it was over, and Tony appeared at ns 
quarters, the young lieutenant was much more 
nervous about the result than the young sergeant. 

“Never mind,” said Tony. “I think I have 
distanced the rest of them. I had worked harder, 
and | had better help.”* 

As he spoke, he put his hand on Jack's shoulder. 
Tony was of an undemonstrative nature, and 
that word and touch meant much. 

‘At last, after a weary waiting of some weeks, 
the announceinent was made that Sergeant 
Anthony Scaife bad received one of the two 
second lieutenant’s commissions granted to non- 
commissioned officers. 

If Jack thought Tony so strong and self- 
contained that nothing could shake him, he was 
mistaken for once. When Tony came to Jack's 
quarters, with the lientenant’s commission in his 
hand, his face was as pale as ashes. He sat down 
in a chair before the fire, and seemed as much 
unnerved as if he had failed. 

Jack sat on the other side of the little fireplace, 
as red and overflowing with delight as Tony was 
pale and silent. 

“You don't know what it is," said Tony, at 
last. <‘‘It is the realization of a dream. I have 
gained what seemed beyond hope in the beginning 
—a fixed place, an honorable place. It wasn't 
my ambition to be rich; but I wanted to be 
educated, to he a gentleman, and to be acknow- 
ledged as one." 


Jack was the happiest fellow that night in his | 
| chance to see service. Edgar Mount, riding at 


regiment, not excepting Tony, and he never felt 
prouder in bis life than the mght when he took 
Tony for the first time to dinner at the officers’ 
mess, where the other officers—all except Lieu- 
tenant Mount—received him most cordially. 
Lientenant Scaife was assigned to the regiment 
in which he bad already served as a sergeant. 











short time, but just at that time the Apaches 
began to be troublesome. Daily reports of the 
stealing of stock came in, followed presently by 
the news of the killing of several settlers. Under 
such circumstances no officer would have asked 
for leave. 

Tony wrote to his mother that when everything 
was quiet he and Jack intended to apply for leave 
together, and to go back to Virginia. Mrs. 
Scaife, more comfortable now than ever before in 
her lifo, at her little cottage at Lone Point, waited 
and hoped. She was happy beyond expression. 

At last the order came for an expedition against 
the hostile Apaches. Jack, as the assistant 
adjutant of the post, was the first to hear the 


Ho might have obtained leave to go home fora | On the fourth day they began to ride hard upon 


the Indian trail. The Apaches followed their 
ugual tactics, refusing a pitched battle until they 
reached a country where their superior knowledge 
of the ground should give them a decided 
advantage, but keeping up a continual and 
harassing guerilla warfare. 

The troops pushed on, scarcely stopping for 
rest or food, and at last, carly one evening, after 
six days of fierce and active pursuit, the scouts 
came upon what was ovidently an Indian 
ambuscade. The scouts discovered it in season, 
but were driven in upon the main body. It was 
evident that the savages were ready to give battle. 

The commander of the expedition prepared for 
an attack at dawn. No fires were lighted, in the 








Saving Edgar Mount. 


news. One day, as Tony sat in his quarters 
reading, Jack suddenly burst in at the door. 

“We're in luck, Tony!" he shouted. ‘We're 
to go to the front!"” 

Tony jumped up, flushing with pleasure; but 
he only said, quietly, “What luck!” 

Jack danced a hornpipe, while Tony looked on 
and laughed. Only a portion of the garrison 
had been ordered upon the expedition, and the 
officers who were left behind were as much 
disappointed as Jack and Tony were elated. 

The expedition consisted of six companies of 
cavalry and a detachment of light artillery, with 
a Gatling gun and two mountain howitzers, 
which might be taken upon mule-back in case it 
was necessary. Lieutenant Mount went with the 
artillery. 

It was @ bright July morning when the expedi- 
tion started. Officers and men were in high 
spirits, and one would have thought the errand 
was one of merry-making, instead of a warlike 
campaign involving hardship, danger, and per- 
haps a dreadful death. 

At the word of command, the squadrons 
wheeled into line, and forming by fours, trotted 
off gaily, with guidons fluttering. The post band 
played merrily “The Girl I Left Behind Me 
there were smiles and fluttering handkerchiefs 
from the women and children, and three rousing 
cheers from the officers and soldiers left behind. 

Jack and Tony, riding side by side, congrat- 
ulated themselves on their luck in having a 





the head of his deta-hment, had tittle to say to 
any one. 

For the first few days the marches were long 
and hard, but the bivouacs were cheerful enough. 
Tony knew better how to make himself comfort- 
able than any of the other officers. , 





hope of keeping the main body of Indians 
uncertain as to the actual position of the troops. 

Early in the night the cracking of rifles showed 
the presence of Indian sharpshooters, and unfor- 
tunately for the brave but tired soldiers, a spring, 
which was their only resource for water, was at 
the bottom of a ravine which the sharpshooters 
commanded. 

The firing became so persistont that the outpost 
which guarded the spring was forced to retire. 
This was a severe lose to the men, who, thirsty 
from long marching under an Arizona sun, found 
the hot night almost intolerable without water. 

The darkness, and a fear of bringing on an 
engagement at night, where the Indians were 
perfectly familiar with the ground, while the 
troops were not, restrained the commander from 
ordering any attempt to dislodge the sharp- 
shooters. The firing was kept up at frequent 
intervals, so that it was hazardous to make any 
attempt to reach the spring. 

Tony and Jack conld not sleep for excitement. 
Crouching under a scrubby live-oak, they tried 
to pierce the uncertain gloom of s moonless 
summer night. 

Presently Tony got up and crept toward the 
ravine. Then he returned to Jack. 

“Jack,” said he, sheepishly, “I was just going 
tw do you a shabby turn.” 

“Were you?” asked Jack, with a suppressed 
laugh. He and Tony were not used to doing each 
other shabby turns. 

“Yes,” said Tony. “Look here. There isn't 
so much danger, after all, in getting to the spring. 
There's a line of bushes nearly all the way, and 
the redskins are firing at random. I made up 
my mind to go and get a bucket of water for my 
men; and then it occurred to me that you would 
not forgive me if I didn’t let you know. We 








certainly can get there once and back without 
being seen.” 

For answer Jack jumped up, and said, in a 
low, eager voice, “Where's a bucket ?”” 

Tony produced two pails, and then he and Jack 
| crept carefully down the ravine amid the steady 
| popping of rifles. They reached the spring, filled 
| their buckets, and got back within thelr lines. 
| When each marched among his own troop with 
| his pail of water, they could bardly restrain their 
|men from cheering them. Every trooper stood 

up and silently waved his cap in the gloom in 
honor of the brave and self-sacrificing young 
officers. 

Three different excursions Jack and Tony 
made to the spring during the night, and each 

time escaped without a scratch. 

About an hour before daylight 

they lay down in their blaukete 

to rest, promising each other 

. not to go to sleep; but in five 

g minutes they were sleeping 
soundly. 

At the first hint of light in 
the blue-biack sky the horses 
were saddled and mounted, in 
readiness to move to the attack, 
and when the wild landscape 
seemed suddenly to smile into 
rosy light, the column moved 
forward. 

Thealarm had evidently been 
given at the Indian encamp- 
ment, for Indian horsemen 
were rushing wildly to and fro, 
and the savage riflemen bung 
upon the flanks of the cavalry, 
as it dashed forwaid to secure 
a butte or elevation which com- 
manded the Indian stronghold. 
The artillery detachment fol- 
lowed with the guns. 

Jack Randolph commanded 
an advanced guard of fifteen 
picked troopers, and the whole 
body, at a fast trot, made for 
the brow of the hill. 

The first sight of the encamp- 
ment showed that the alarm 
had been given. The Indians, 
with their fierce yelling and 
hallooing, gathered In their 
savage but effective formation, 
and while the squaws disap- 
peared rapidly in the ravines, 
the warriors tried their inv: 
riable flank movement. Then, 
seeing the small cavalry de- 
tachment in advance, they evidently formed the 
design to attack and overwhelm it before the 
main body came up. 

The first onset was terrific; and then came the 
hand-to-hand fighting that distinguishes Indian 
warfare. The other troops, at the rear, heard the 
shouts, the yells, the neighing and trampling of 
| horses, and all of the frightful uproar of battle. 

Jack, looking around in the midst of the fight, 
saw Tony at his elbow. Their men stuck close 
to them, and in vain the warriors, whose boast it 
‘ig to kill as many officers as possible, tried to 
| surround the two young lieutenants. 

Here Jack’s superb horsemanship stood him in 
good stead. Holding on by his knees to his 
excited horse, he handled @ carbine eo that half a 
dozen Indian braves rolled from their ponies 
before him. 

Tony, with a bloody gash across his cheek, 
said to Jack, “This is warm work!" The next 
minute, he had raised his sabre to bring it down 
upon the arm of an Indian who was almost upon 
him, with a Remington aimed straight at him. 

The main body had now come up. Theattacking 
Indians withdrew, and the fight assumed more 
the aspect of @ regular battle. The cavalry gave 
ground slowly, so as to draw the Indians within 
range of the artillery. 

The Indians fought fiercely, but they were 
disorganized by a terrible volley from behind 
them. Two of the light guns bad gained a 
position on their right flank, and poured in a 
destructive fire. The Indians wavered. 

At that instant, Tony, looking around him, 
saw Edgar Mount, alone some distance away, 
surrounded by half a dozen yelling Indians. In 
the midst of the fierce uproar and confusion, the 
thought came to him that it would be the sweetest 
revenge of his life if he could save Edgar Mount; 
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and at the same moment Jack Randolph saw his 
perilous position. ; 

Edgar's horse was wounded and staggering, 
and though he was fighting bravely with pistol 
and sabre, he was suffering from e severe scalp 
wound. 

‘Tony and Jack dashed up to him. Jack, his 
bridle between his teeth, knocked two Indians 
over with the butt of his carbine, and then clubbed 
a third over the head until the Indian rolled off 
his horse. Meanwhile, Tony had managed to 
keep the Indians on his side at bay. 

But Mount could do nothing. Faint from loss 
of blood, his sabre dropped from his hand. He 
reeled in his saddle, and would have fallen but 
for Tony's strong arm. 

Just then, a yelling crowd of Indians dashed 
toward them. It was plain that Jack and Tony 
imust run for it. They were in imminent danger 
of being surrounded and cut off. As their 
horses were comparatively fresh they could have 
escaped casily if they Ind left Edgar Mount to 
his fate. 

‘Leave me! leave me!" cried Edgar, putting 
his hand aimlessly to his wounded head. “Save 
yourselves. I can't even sit ny horse. 
“he last words ended in a sharp cry, for @ 
bullet had struck Mount’s arm and shattered it. 

But Tony, putting his strong arm around 
Edgar, lifted him bodily upon bis own horse; 
‘and using his spurs, dashed out of the range of 
fire as fast as he could gallop. Jack Randolph 
followed him, loading and firing as he retreated; 
and a squad of cavalrymen galloped up to support 
them. 

In half an hour more all was over. The Indians 
were in full flight, having lost heavily in men and 
ponies. All the troops, except those necessary t 
take care of the wounded and the stores, were in 
hot pursuit; and Edgar Mount lay desperately 
wounded and insensible under the surgeon's care. 

Jack Randolph had received some bad cuts and 
bruises, and Tony had not escaped without an 
ugly blow on the head, and a cut across the faco 
from the butt-end of an Indian's rifle. They were, 
therefore, not among the pursuers, who went on 
to finish up the hostiles. 

Just as Jack was limping along looking for one 
of the surgeous, and Tony, with his head bound 
up, was helping him, an orderly came up, and 
saluting said, “Lieutenant Mount wishes to see 
you, sir, and Lieutenant Scaife; and the surgeons 
say you must come as quickly as you can.” 

Edgar Mount, his face a deathly color, lay on 
a blanket under a cactus, as Jack and Tony came 
up. Two surgeons were making the ghastly 
preparations for an operation. 

“1 may never come out of this alive,” gasped 
Edgar, turning to Tony, “but I want to say that 
Lam sincerely sorry for the injustice I did you; 
and if 1 live, my whole life will show it. And 
as for your gallantry in saving me from those 
Indians —" 

He could say no more. The surgeons hustled 
Jack and Tony unceremoniously out of the way. 

“Jt is agitating him,” they said. “We must 
keep him as quiet as possible.”” Then they went 
to their work. : 

Within three weeks from the time they left the 
post, the troops returned dirty but victorious, 
with the loss of only a few men and no officers; 
and the hostiles were completely subdued, for the 
time at least. ‘The campaign had been short, but 
brilliant. = 

‘The report of the general commanding, after 
complimenting highly the conduct of both officers 
and men, read as follows : 

“«] wish to call particular attention to the heroic 
conduct of Second Lieutenants Randolph and 
Scaife, who, at the imminent risk of their lives, 
rode in among the enemy, and rescued Second 
Lieutenant Mount when he was wounded, and 
would no doubt have been killed but for the 
gallantry of these two officers.” 

Edgar Mount lived to thank Tony for bis life; 
and meanwhile, Tony and Jack had received 
their long-desired leave. They went back to- 
gether to Virginia, and spent there the happiest 
two months of their lives. 

The meeting at Marrowbone, where Mrs. Scaife 
went to greet them,—for Uncle Josh had met both 
the young officers at the river landing in the 
famous old Marrowbone coach, that grew more 
rickety year by year,—was the most delightful 
that could be imagined. 

‘The old Colonel was wild with delight. The 
fact that both of “the boys,” as he called them, 
had been publicly commended for gallantry in 
action, filled him with soldierly pride; and as for 
the two mothers, what they felt can only be 
unagined. 

Jack wished to have Tony stay with him at 
Marrowbone, but Tony loyally went back with 
his mother to the little Lone Point cottage, now a 
comfortable, though plain home. 

But the Colonel could not be restrained from 
giving a large party at Marrowbone, to all the 
people of the neighborhood, in honor of the two 
young officers. Colonel Randolph, in his most 
magniloquent manner and loudest voice, intro- 
duced all the guests to Tony as “my gallant and 
noble young friend, who was mentioned with my 
grandson in general orders, for conspicuous 
bravery in action, whose acquaintance 1 am 
proud to claim, and who is an ornament to the 
profession of arms.” 

All this was terrible to Tony, who was quite as 
modest as ever; and he blushed deeply while the 


















Colonel was eulogizing him. 
encouraged the Colonel to persevere, 
it pleased Tony very much. 


Jack roguishly 
hinting that | Mrs. Driscoll. 


often aroused the wrath of the severely practical 


The landlady had a daughter named Beatrice, 
but the name had degenerated In common usage 


“Say something more about Tony, and louder, |.) upeat.” She was a red-cheeked, loud-voiced 


sir,” Jack whispered to the Colonel. 


At last Tony, in 


romp, aud when any mischief was done, which 
frequently happened, she did not seruple to lay 





an agony of em-| the blame upon Mercy. So Mrs. Driscoll’s sceptre 


protection. 


pleasure. 


he had 


its possession. 





while in the soft summer air, Tony said: 


“[ could hardly havo thought all this possible, 


That night, after 
the last guest had 
gone, and Jack and Tony sat on the porch a little 


barrasament, was|of power, in the shape of a broad black strap, 
forced to call on | often descended unjustly on Mercy’s shoulders. 


Mrs. Randolph for 


But soon the landlady learned to distinguish 
sometimes between the occasions when Mercy was 
Innocent and when she was really to blame. When 


But, blush as he | 0 fault was hers she would tearfully acknowledge 
might, there was no |\, and await with folded hands and downcast eyes 
pretense on bis part | any punishment that Mrs. Driscoll saw At to inflict; 
that the occasion 
did not give him | she always preserved a watchful ellence, neither 
great and genuine | explaining nor denying, until she eaw the strap 


but when falsely accused by the whining Beat, 


taken down from its awful place upon the kitchen 


By his own efforts, | 400F- 
achieved 
what Jack had Leen | nyo oak-tree which stood on the ridge above the 
born to, and the | ote 

satisfaction of hav- | yellous agility. 
ing achieved it all 
was perhaps as|that her father had given her; she had forgotten 


great a pleasure as it- 


‘Then, if possible, she would fly out of the house, 
through door or window, like a gazelle, flee to a 


d ascend into its breezy top with mar- 





‘One day Mercy found in her pocket the letter 


It was addressed : 


Mrs. FLORENCE DUPERU, 
No. —— Van Nesa Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


She mailed the letter. Mrs. Duperu had been 
in San Francisco for some weeks, but soon after 
Jaramillo’s letter was despatched, she arrived 


Jack, when Iwas working so hard as a poor little | suddenly at Savoy. 


fisherman down there.” 


“[ don’t know why you might not, since you 
had it in you, and the country gives every man 
Tony, let's turn in 





an opportunity. And now, 
for a wink of sleop before daybreak !”” 
Motiy Ev.iot SEAWELL. 
The End. 


——_+or—_——_ 


THE UNCHANGED SUMMERS. 


‘The meadow-brooks yet run and babble, 
‘The green boughs whisper to the breeze, 
‘The moon of love yet shines as tender 
‘As through old Adam's garden trees. 


—Irene Putnam, 
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For the Companton. 


JABAMILLO'S GIBL. 


Mercy saw her ride past the hotel. The pale, 
haughty old lady looked keenly at her. After that 
time she passed the hotel in her carriage nearly 
every day, ostensibly to visit the post-office. 

Sometimes she saw Mercy at a door or window, 
gazing at her with sad, wistful eyes. Again she 
saw her dancing like a fairy, or perched on the 
boughs of a neighboring tree. This seemed to 
excite her anger, and she would etamp her sound 
foot and mutter to herself, “A clown’s daughter!” 

One day at the Woodman's Hotel the clumsy 
Beatrice let a tray of dishes fall. She fled upstairs 
promptly and awiftly, well knowing what would 
follow. 

Mrs. Driscoll, hearing the crash, rushed tn 
furiously. She found Mercy, pale and horrified, 
picking up the pleces. 

The next Instant the strap descended on’ the 
child’s shoulders. She cried out, and at once 
sprang through the door, and fled up the hill to 
her tree of refuge. The landlady followed, but 


‘The gossips of the little California town of Savoy | seat. 


taiked much about Mrs. Duperu. 


but that she had disowned him. 


What had been his fault was not certainly 


She was 0 
very wealthy, lame old lady who lived in lonely 
grandeur in a country residence called Robin 
Wood, about a mile from the town, with no one 
but servants about her. It was sald that she had 
a son for whom she had planned a great career, 


It happened that a rough young sailor, a nephew 
of Mrs. Driscoll’s, had come to the hotel the 
evening before. Hearing the nolse, he came out. 
“PIL fetch her down for you, Aunt Bet,” said the 
sailor. 
“Do it, Jim! 
Driscoll. 
When Mercy saw the young sailor climbing 


I wigh you would!” said Mra. 


known, but It was reported that he had led a life | toward her, she gave a little cry like a frightened 


of foolish pleasure, and at last married a rope. 


dancer. 


One day two events etirred the drowsy atmo- 


sphere of Savoy. 


‘The first was deeply tragic. A new turnpike | wounded squirrel. 


bird, and at once ascended higher, and disappeared 
in a thick bunch of follage at the very top. 

‘A moment later the spectators heard a scream, 
and saw Mercy fall from that dizzy height like a 
Fortunately, she struck first 


was building, and the Chinese graders were at | among the lower boughs, but from these she fell 
work on the mountain-side about a third of a mile | to the ground, where she lay motionless. 


from the town. 


been killed. 


During a heavy blast in the 
| morning one of the Chinese, named Ab Gow, had 


The sailor, reproaching bimeelf for the accident, 
sprang down and picked her up. One of her 
slender arms hung limp, and there was blood on 


"The Chinaman’s body was badly mutilated, and, | her face. He carried her tenderly to the hotel, 


dreadful to relate, his head could not be found. 


and Mrs, Driscoll promptly sent for a doctor, and 


Poor Ah Gow's body, lacking the head, received | meanwhile exercised her own skill to revive the 
temporary burial on the mountain. I say tempo- | child. 


rary, because, after a time, the bones of all 


“I never thought of her fallin’, no more’n a 


Chinese who die in foreign lands are, if possible, | squirrel,” she mused. “She must 'a’ ben terrible 
exhumed and sent back to China, to receive final | scared at Jim.” 


interment in their native soll. 


‘The second event was elmply light comedy. A 


In the midst of the excitement, the landlady was 
suprised to see Mra. Duperu enter, assisted by her 


circus came to town, and pitched its tent on the |coachman. She tottered feebly, and her pale face 
plaza. A graceful little girl, who danced on the | was really ghastly. She laid her trembling white 
slack.wire, was greatly admired; but the applause | hand on Mrs. Driscoll’s big red arm, while her 
and laughter were loudest whenever Jaramillo, | frightened eyes were fixed on Mercy's motionless 


the clown, appeared. 


When the circus departed from Savoy, It left 


form. 


“I saw her—fall!” she gasped. ‘“Is—is she— 


behind it Jaramillo, the clown. Many of those | badly hurt?” 


who had heard bis hollow and painful cough in 
the circus ring, followed by a side-shaking jest, 
had laughed and thought the mockery excellent; 
but alas! the cough was a reality, and Jaramillo 


was dying! 





He remained at the Woodman's Hotel, kept by | 


the rude and energetic Mrs. Driscoll. 


danced on the slack-wire. 


His little | enough trouble when she was well 
daughter, Mercedes, whom he called Mercy, was 


with him. She was the graceful child who had 





1 so very, ma’am,” replied the landlady. 
“Her arm ts broke, and she’s a bit jarred. Don’t 
be scared, ma’am. Beat, fetch a chair for the lady. 
But it's pretty hard, ma’am,” she continued. “I 
don’t see what I'm a-goin’ to do with her, with all 
the work that's a-pilin' up on me. Sure, she was 








“1 ahall take her home with me as soon as she 
can be moved,” whispered Mrs. Duperu, eagerly. 
Mrs. Duperu spent the night and the succeeding 


Jaramillo lingered several weeks, always hopeful | dayaat Mercy’s bedside. When the child could be 
of recovery. Nevertheless, he wrote a letter onc | safely moved, she took her in her carriage tp Robin 
day, sealed and stamped it. Then, giving it to | Wood, to the great amazement of the gossips. 


Mercy, he said : 


Mercy recovered, and lived happily at Robin 


“Keep that, Mercy, and if anything happens to! Wood. She felt many restrictions about her, but 


me, put it in the post-office.”” 


Mercy wondered what he meant, but she put the | her gentle nature. 
letter away carefully ina deep pocket of her dress. | taught. 


Jaramilio’s money gave out. 


they were generally 





of a kind that accorded with 
She was well-dressed and well 
Mrs. Duperu showed little affection for 


‘The thrifty but| her, but she was very kind, and Mercy often 


kind-hearted Mrs. Driscoll complained loudly to | wondered why this great lady had taken charge of 
her family and friends, but never to the clown or | her. 


to Mercy. Jaramillo cheerfully asserted that he 
would soon be on his feet again, and would pay 


up everything. 


‘One sad day he asked Mercy to bring his make- 
up box and the looking-glaas. She had never seen 
his eyes so bright, and thought with joy that he 


was much better. 
painted his face. At last he said: 
“That's good. I’m ready to go on now.” 
He fell back on his pillow, dead. 
Mercy was overwhelmed by her great loss. 


When she had seen her father Iatd to rest in the 
little cemetery on the ridge, she knew no kindred 


nor friend in the wide world. 


She went back to the Woodman's Hotel, and | 
was expected to help with the housework, but 





There were many splendid trees to climb at 
Robin Wood, but Mercy soon discovered that Mrs. 
Duperu did not regard with favor that form of 
exercise; and she regretfully promised her bene- 
factress never to indulge in it again. 

The girl wore a pair of antique earrings—ittle 


She held the glass while he | crescents of gold, set with turquoise. Mra. Duperu 


deigned to admire them one day. 

“They were my mother’s," said Mercy. 

The old lady started as if a wasp had stung her. 
Then she seize’ her cane ard hobbled away. 

had ben with Mrs. Duperu several 

when a Chinese notable arrived at Savoy 
and registered at the Woodman's Hotel. He was 
a grave, dignified gentleman, dressed in his rich 
native costume, and wearing a black skull-cap with 









as she knew nothing of that kind of work, she! a red braided button at the top. His name was 





she soon saw Mercy safely perched on her lofty | 





Wo Keong, and he was an official of the Chinese 
Six Companies of San Francisco. 

His business was soon made known by small 
bills which were posted about town. He had come 
to remove the body of Ah Gow, who had been 
killed by the explosion; and the bills offered a 
reward of fifty dollare to the person who should 
recover the misaing bead. 

Wo Keong quaintly explained in his advertte. 
ment that the matter was one of great importance, 
as a Chinaman who had left his head ina forelgn 
land was placed in a very bad position in the next 
world. Happiness was impossible to him until his 
head was found; and at the great festival of Yu 
Lan he was sure to come back to the earth mourn. 
fully searching for it. 

‘One of these singular bills was brought to Robin 
Wood as a curiosity, by Merey’s music-teacher. 
Mercy read it, and from that time was sad and 
absent-minded. 

‘A secret was weighing upon her mind, and there 
was no one in whom she could confide. Mrs, 
Duperu was kind, but she had never invited her 
love and confidence. 

Mercy drove to town one day in the carriage, 
and saw a great number of men and boys on the 
mountain side above the town. She knew for what 
they were searching, and she shuddered. 

One morning the music-teacher remarked that 
Wo Keong was about to give up hls eeareb, and 
that he would probably leave Savoy the next day. 
When Mercy heard this, a great lump rose in her 
throat, and at the same time a great resolve rose 
in her heart. 

‘The Image of poor Ah Gow, 80 distressed without 
his head, haunted her. She kept saying to herself, 
“He ts unhappy; I must help him.” 

When the music lesson was finished, she went to 
Mrs. Duperu and asked, with a tremulous voice, 
“Mre. Duperu, will you please let me climb a tree 
just once more?” 

‘The old lady was surprised at the request, 60 
solemnly and earnestly made. 

“Ta that what has made you so serious of late?" 
she asked. “You are pale, too. I fear that I have 
kept you too quiet. I must give you more exercise, 
a pony to ride, perhaps. Yes, go and climb a tree 
If you wish, but let tt be a very small one.” 

“1 want to climb a big tree,” declared Mercy, 
with grave firmness. 

“Whata strange child!” murmured Mrs. Duperu. 
Choose your own tree, then,” she continued, “but 
do not fall, and let no one see you.” 

‘At twelve o'clock that night Mercy, on foot and 
alone, was walking the gloomy road to town. The 
wind roared in the tall redwood trees; black clouds 
hung overhead, and drops of rain were falling. 

The Woodman’s Hotel was dark and silent. 
Mercy passed it and went up to the great oak on 
the ridge. She stopped there shivering. The wind 
made a strange nolse in the huge tree. 

She began to climb slowly. Her arms were weak 
with terror, and she had to stop often to rest. 
Once there was a bright gleam of lightning, and 
she cowered close to the trunk, lest some one 
should see her. 

‘Atlast she reached the thick mass of follage at 








| the top, from which she had fallen. She wrapped 


her handkerchief around her hand, shut her eyes, 
and reached out fearfully. 

She touched a smooth, round object that had 
lodged in the thick foliage of the tree. This object, 
the mere sight of which had once made her lose 
her hold and fall, she was now courageously 
grasping, inspired by pure compassion. 

Holding it firmly, she hurriedly descended and 
ran to the hotel. 

She knew Wo Keong's window; she had seen 
him sitting there, grave and sedate, as became his 
rank. There wis a rain-spout at the corner; & 
large rosebush clung to the side, and the window 
cornices would afford a foothold. She began to 
climb the wall. 

Wo Keong was awakened by the cold touch of 
the wind and rain on his face. Before he could 
rise, a brilliant flash of lightning Mlumined the 
wild night. He saw a slight form, with pallid face 
and flying hair, framed in the open window. Dense 
darkness fell, but in the mighty crash of the 
thunder he thought he heard a shrill cry. 

He sprang up and lighted bis lamp. No living 
thing was visible, but on the floor beneath the 
window he eaw a buman skull. He knew that 
Ah Gow’s head was found. : 

Something gleamed beside the mournful relic of 
humanity. Wo Keong picked it up and examined 
itcurlously. It was an antique earring—a golden 
crescent set with turquoise. 

It had been raining heavily for an hour, with 
frequent flashes of lightning, when Mrs. Duperu 
heard a strange sound in the house. Obeying her 
first Impulse, she took her lamp and went to 
Mercy’s room. There she found the child lying on 
the floor sobbing piteously. Her hair and clothing 
were drenched with rain, and she was shivering 
with cold. 

“Mercedes! Where have you been?” screamed 
the frightened woman. 

“I have lost my mother's earring,” was all that 
Mercy could say. She began to sob pitifully, and 
then fainted. 

‘The next day Mercy was delirious and danger- 
ously ill. The old lady's proud spirit broke, and 
she prayed that Mercedes might live to know her 
again, so that she could take her to her heart. 

But Mercy was likely to die. Hour after hour 
she seemed to be seeking the lost earring, oF 
shrinking in terror from some frightful object. 

Late one night, when eleep had at last stitled 
Mercy’s piteous voice, Mra. Duperu, watching by 
her bedside, fell into a short, troubled slumber. 
She suddenly awoke and started up wildly, with 
the feeling that some one was in the room. But 
everything was still. 

She was about to sink down in her chair again, 
when a strange object on the table attracted her 
attention. It was a amall octagonal box, of silver 
filigree work. She had never seen it before. 

Mercy was still sleeping, and Mrs. Duperu went 
out and questioned the servants. No one had 
called, and none of them had been in the room. 

Greatly astonished, Mre, Duperu returned and 
looked closely at the box. At ong side of It was 
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spring, which she pressed. The box opened, and 
she saw In It a slip of paper on which was written, 
“Mercedes Jaramillo.” 

Beneath the paper lay Mercy’s lost earring. A 
piece of folded white silk romained. She Ifted 
one corner, and saw within a beautiful peur! 
necklace. 

‘This mystery greatly disturbed Mrs. Duperu, 
but she gently clasped the earring in Mercy's ear, 
grateful to whoever had returned it, 

When the morning dawned, the child awoke, 
rational for the firat time, She anxiously put her 
hands to her earg, and a look of joy came over her 
face. 

“O Mrs. Duperu, I dreamed that I lost one of my 
earrings,” she cried, weakly. 

The old lady's face was wet with tears as she 
vent down and kiseed her. Then a sound and 
healing slumber fell upon the child. 

The gossips of Savoy were astonished when, not 
long afterward, a marble shaft which bore this 
inscription was placed at poor Jaramillo’s grave : 


GEORGE DUPERU. 


How the little silver box was placed on the table 
was never discovered. If Wo Keong thought It 
fitting that a mysterious kindness done to himself 
should be repaid by a kindness equally mysterious, 
he certainly carried out his idea very well. 


CHARLES E. BRIMBLECOM. 
——- +0 


For the Companion. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE- 
WINK.” 
In Seven Chapters.— Chapter IV. 
Adrift. 


During the evening after the yacht-race Hal and 
Non were entertained very hospitably by the 
Neptune Club, and were made much of as the 
victors of the day, It was Inte when they made 
thelr way down the club landing to their own dory. 
Both strutted a little, its to be feared, even in the 
dark. 

‘The night was black as jet. A fine drizzle was 
falling softly. Lights flickered feebly from the 
yachts in the harbor. 

“Jump in!” eaid Hal. “I'll shove her off. You 
row this time. That's the Kiftiewink.” 

Hal unfastened the painter, leaped lightly after 
his friend, and gave the dory a push. 

The wind, as usual, had changed. The tide was 
running out. Tinkle! tinkle! From ship to ship 
the bells sounded faintly, asf muMed in the mist. 
Each bell struck six times. 

“Eleven o'clock!” sald Hal, with a sense of 
importance in recognizing the sailor's method of 
computing time. “Hurry up! Why don't you 
row?" 

1 can't find any oare,” answered Non, groping 
from one side to the other. 

The two boys scarched the boat. There were no 
oars. They were afloat with nothing to propel 
their boat. 

‘The dory began to drift slowly away from the 
landing. The boys did not realize at first what 
the situation meant. They were too inexperienced 
to guess that oars, though laid ever 80 carefully on 
the eolld thwarts, might be “borrowed” by some 
unscrupulous prowler about the harbor. 

“What shall we do?” asked Non, unconcernedly. 
It seemed 80 easy to get ashore in some way. 

“Holler, I guess,” eaid Hal, after some leisurely 
thought. 

He illustrated hie suggestion by a loud call. 
Non joined in with a treble cry; but the air wai 
thick, and they had already drifted a good distance. 
‘The sound fell back deadencd. 

“Yell!” commanded Captain Hal. 
loud shriek was the result. 

“Stop your noise!” answered a yolce from a 
boat not far away. 

“But we're drifting out!” shrieked Hal. 

“You can’t fool me! Go to bed!” came back the 
sneering answer. 

“But we've lost our oars! We're adri: 

“You've lost your head!” called a sleepy sailor. 

The cries of the boys emote fainter and fainter 
upon the waters of Marblehead Harbor. They 
stopped for very fright. 

“We are going out to sea!” sobbed Non. 

“Why, we can’t go out to sea!” expostulated Hal. 

But Non was right. The tide had dragged the 
unmanageable dory beyond the headland. 

There are few experiences more terrible than 
being adrift in an open boat in an open sea. Now 
and then the newspapers record the picking up of 








This time a 








an emaciated fisherman by a passing vessel barely | 
In time to save his life—sometimes too late; and | 


always there 1s told a sad story of pain and priva- 
ton, elther by the rescued mariner, or by the mute 
signs of his suffering. 

But if one must be cast adrift, there is nothing 


better than a Swampscott dory for such a purpose. | 


Our two boys were in such a boat; it was thirteen 
feet long, and had a flat bottom, from which its 
sides flared outward. The dory was one of the 
best of its kind. Phin had chosen It. 

In a very high eea, to the experienced sailor, the 
dory is almost as safe as any craft afloat. A dory, 
as the saying runs, “can sail in a dewdrup or ina 
Nor’easter.” But a dory without ours! 

Fear had cowed the boys, and they crouched 
aide by side on the grating at the bottom. Hal 
held Non by the hand, while Non rested one arm 
on Hal's shoulder. At first neither spoke. It 
seemed hours to them since they had floated off, 
yet it was scarcely ten minutes. 

“Let's give one more yell!” urged Hal. “I 
guess we can fetch ‘em this time. They must hear 
ua!" 

“{ can’t!” sobbed Non. “It's too terrible!” 

The boy put his head on the seat and shut hix 
teeth tightly to stifle his tears. He was ashamed 
of himself; but many a man in no worse position 
has yielded more weakly to his fears. 

“Tl try now,” Non ‘spoke, after a few more 
brave gulps. They stood up in the dory, two 
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helpless walfs, clinging to each other, and shouted 
and hallooed until a rough swell toppled them 
over. Then they sank, exhausted and terrified, 
upon the dory’s bottom, and clasped each other 
for comfort and warmth. 

It seems etrange that no one on board the 
Kittiewink had heard their cries. 
was expecting them, but being tired with his day’s 
work, had gone below, and there fallen into a 
doze. The wind carried the agonizing shouts in 
the opposite direction; the denseness of the 
atmosphere deadened the sound, and perhaps 
fright had changed the tones of the famillar 
voices. Phin slept on and heard no shricks. 

Trot was on the lookout. He heard the voices, 
and yelped loudly. But he had barked all the 
evening without occasion, and now barked in vain 
when good cause had come for bis excitement. 

Meantime Hal and Non shivered in the dory, 
which was still moving rapidly seaward. 

“1 don’t suppose it’s any use w holler any 
more,” eald Hal. Then, after a little hesitation, 
he went on. “Say, Non, old fellow, do you think 
we are going to die? It’s cold enough, and dark 
enough, too. 

Non did not trust himeelf to answer. He thought 
of his home, of his father and brothers. He could 
not speak just then. The boys were hushed with 
the solemnity of their danger, What good could 
talking do? 

Already they had drifted beyond Marblehead 
Point. The tide took the light dory between Cat 
Island and the Beacon in a etraight course for 
Tiuker’s Ledge. The wind breezed up westerly, 
and pusbed seaward upon the flaring side of the 
boat as If It were bent upon its destruction. 

With the wind, the mist disappeared. The sky 
cleared, and the stars shone mockingly. The 
steaidly white light from the receding Point littered 
like an eye that had no pity. Ae the boys strained 
thelr eyes toward the impenetrable horizon, they 
caught the twin lights of Baker's Island. 
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That's Baker's!” eald Hal, authoritatively. He 
was pleased to recognize a friend. 

“There’s a vessel!” cried Non, looking eagerly 
In the opposite direction. “Phin says they carry a 
red lantern at night. See! Perhaps they'll pick 
us up.” 

But the red light laughed at them with its even, 
ruddy glow. Can Egg Rock light pick up a cast- 
awny? 

‘To one at sea for the first time, on a clear night, 
off this shore bristling with light-houses, the sight 
Js as exciting as it isdreamy. Had the boys been 
| safe on some stout bont, they would have yielded 
to the romance of the situation. As it was, the 
excitement and the novelty of their position for 
the moment blinded them to its peril. 

“One, two, three, four, flve—there it shines 
jagain! I wonder where that light is. Now it's 
out. Look quick!” 

Non had discovered the beautiful Eastern Point 
light, whose ruby lantern flashed sympathetically 
upon them. 
| But soon the diversion of discovery ceased. The 
voys snuggled closer together. The expertence 
was damp and monotonous, aud It began to grow 
dreadful. The clung, chunk! of the waves under. 
neath the flat dory—a pleasant sound on a bright 
day, with oars In hand—terrified them now. 

‘ay, Non!” Hal resolutely interrupted his own 
gloomy thoughts. “I guess papa is asleep now. 
Your father is in bed, too, unless he's called out; 
and my mother—I'm glad she doesn't know. Say! 
Do you think God knows? 

Non bowed his head reverently. “P: 
is a punishment,” he ventured to say 
we oughtn’t to have gone racing. 
father wouldn’t have liked it.” 

Hal thought of his mother with a heavy heart. 
| He couldn't bear to speak of her. But a bright 
thought occurred to him. 

“It couldn’t have been very wrong, because we 
saved so many lives.’ 
| “That's so, as it turned out,” said Non. “But we 

didn't know we were going to do that. [ say, Hal, 
| do you think it would be wrong to pray?” 
‘0, you pray first!” sald Hal. 
0, you! You're Captain.” 

| Hal began, falteringly, a imple 
broke down. “You go on, Non." he said: 
| Non was much moved. 
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I know my 
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“T can’t think what to say. I never thought of 
saying any prayers In a place—like this.” 


Uttle supplication for rescue. 

| “That wasn't much of a prayer, 
apologetically. 

any. 

that 

He seized Hal by the arm and dragged him 
around. They peered inty the darknese, which 
was broken by a huge shadow; what it wae thelr 
untrained vision could not at frat make out. 

Suddenly, the dim outlines of sails took shape, 
looming straight over them. A red light flashed 
very near. The big veasel was making directly 
for the dory, bowling along on the starboard tack, 
unconscious of the cockle-shel! before her. 

So silently had ehe approuched that the fact 
seemed a mysterious answer to thelr broken 
| prayers. The boys trembled in a kind of awe. At 
first thelr throats could make no sound; but the 
creaking of canvas, the slatting of spars, the 
clanking of chains, the swish of the parted waters 
brought them to their senses. 

“Halloo! Ship ahoy!” they shrieked. 
Ahoy, there!” 

“What's that?" came a gruff volce, quite clear 
upon the night alr. 

“Hold on! Stop! Take us in! 
Hold on!” 

Then came the moment of anxiety and expecta- 
| tion. Would the vessel pass by? There was a 

stamping of feet on board the big schooner, a 
confusion of orders, and the vessel shot into the 
wind. She had just missed sending the dory to 
the bottom. 

The jibs flapped briskly in the breeze as she 
came up, and a figure leaning far over the rail 
cried out 

“What's that? Who's there?”? 

“Two boys,” answered Hu 

“We've drifted!” said Non, appealingly. 

‘rom where?” 
“Marblehead!” 
Why don't you 
hurry up and row 








he vaid, 
“But I guese it will do as well as 
Vyedone lots better praying—inside. Ihat’s 


“Halloo! 


We're adrift! 


















haven't any 
Do come for 


“What's the mat | 
he deep voice of 
anew-comer on deck 
was heard. 
Two young fel- 
lows adrift thar in 
something. Got no 
ours,” answered | 
one of the men. 
“We come very 





Nevertheless, Non began, and uttered a heartfelt | 
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“My lade,” interrupted the Captain, laying one 
hand on each boy's arm, “you see you can't get 
back to-day, nor yet ter-morrow nor the next day. 
We're bound fur the Grand Banka for a three 
monthe’ trip!" Hennert D. Warp. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ENVIOUS MAN. 


Seldom ho smiles, and smiles In such a sort 
Asit ho mock'd bimeelf, and scorned his epirit 
That could be mov'd to amile at. 
Such men as he be never at heart's case, 
Wohiles they behold a greater than themselves. 


—Shakespeare. 
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SEA WONDERS. 


No one can imagine a more fascinating apot, 
either for the student of eclence or for the casual 
observer, than the building of the United States 
Fish Commission at Woods Holl, Massachusetts, 
an establishment devoted to the propagation of 
cod and lobster for etocking our native waters, to 
eclentific research, and algo, incllentally, to the 
instruction of the public in deep-sea wonders. 

In 171 the attention of the government was 
called to an alarming decrease of the codfish in 
the waters along the American const. Once every- 
where abundant, so that ft could be caught in large 
numbera near shure, It had not only become less 
plentiful, but, through many causes, and chiefly 
through the defllement of the shore waters by the 
sewage of cities, it had been driven out into the 
deep sea, 

A commission was appointed, under the late 


| Professor Baird, to investigate the matter; and 


after several yeara spent in experimental study at 
const towns, it was regolyed to establish a hatching 
station and Inboratory to supply the loss and 
restock the waters. 

The present station was established at Woods 
Holl—a place especially favorable for the work. 
The harbor has a bottom of clean sand; its water 
1s pure and unpolluted by refuse, and has the 
advantage of a comparatively high temperature. 

In 1886 fish-hatching was begun here on a large 
scale. This, the principal business of the Com- 
mission, a a process full of interest. 

During the latter part of April lobster eggs are 
collected and hatched, and the young distributed 
along the const. The cod-hatching season lasts 
from November to the middle of March, and the 
little cod are placed in the water just as soon as 
they are able to take care of themselves. 

The apparatus used In the process is very simple, 
but so automatic that one man can, without 
difiiculty, attend to a hundred million egg: 

The hatching-room, on the lower floor of the 
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“Throw that starb'rd dory overboard! What are 
you about there? Jump in, two of you! Shoot 
her up in the wind 

‘The Captain loat no time in giving and executing 
theve delightful ordera, Two men jumped quickly. 

In experienced hands the dory found the other 
deftly. The boys were easily transferred into a 
very fishy boat, which struck them as the sweetest 
craft they had ever seen. 

‘A dozen willing hands lowered the tackle and 
hoisted their dory on deck. The Captain himeelf, 
distinguished by no gold braid, but by a very 
crumpled white linen shirt, helped the boys out. 
|The first obvervation which was made by any one 
came from one of the sailors. 

“What shall we do with thie dory? 





It'e a good 





“Let her tow till morning,” answered the master, 
curtly. 

Hal said nothing. He felt too much confused to 
speak. The Captain and the men surrounded the 
strange Inds on the raised deck aft. A lantern 
was flashed before them. Everybody rushed to 
Inspect the new catch. 

“You're pretty young to be foolin’ with the 
Atlantic ocean,” said one gray fisherman, shaking 
his head solemnly. “Wher? d’ ye belong?” 

“Marblehead,” said Non, quickly. 

“Do you think you can get us back there before 
breakfast?” asked Hal, looking from one to the 
other. 

What a queer, yet good-hearted lot of men they 
were! They reminded him of the two friends 
that Phin had brought on board for the race. The 
ew of the fisherman looked at one another. 




















“Git buck?” said one, meditatively 
| cctet's tell tem,” sitid another, g 
ought to know.” 

1 should like to get back before mother and 
father find out," Hal went on, “My mother ts 
dreadfully afraid of yachting, She will die if she 
hears.” 





ly. “They 





The fishermen looked at one another for the | 


second time, but not one «poke. 

“You don't understand, perhaps,” quavered Hal. 
| You see, we've got to get back. If you knew m 
mother, you would see iUs as T say 














| Hat's voice trembled and broke. 


! one end of the room, A dog-fixh floated back and 


building, is furnished with large wooden 
each of which contains six or elght i 
cylindrical glaes jara holding four gullons aplece. 
Each jar has conrse cheesecloth tied over its 
mouth, and a small hole drilled through the 
bottom. Through this hole the co exes are 
introduced into the jar, and the water, constantly 
passing through the troughs, and made 
fall gently by an automatic apparatus, 
eggs, and gives them the motion which is necessary 
for them. 

‘The sediment accumulating in the troughs is 
occasionally drawn off by means of a siphon, but 
beyond this the eggs need no attention. 

Millions of little cod are by this means added 
every year to our impoverished waters, and it Is 
said that fishermen have already found this kind 
of fish decidedly more abundant than they were a 
few yeara ago. 

Above the batching-room, in the Fish Com- 
mission building, are laboratories where eager 
students from our leading colleges are busily at 
work during the summer months, with microscope 
and chemicals, in the study of various specialtics 
in science. Each has all the privileges which the 
place affords, not the least of these being the 
examination of sea wonders, strange or familiar, 
brought in by the government steamer Fishhark 
from her dredging expeditions along the coast. 

Valuable or interesting specimens are preserved 
in alcohol, after having served their turn, and 
though most of them are eent to the national 
Museum of Natural History at Wushington, full 
collections find their way to the cabinets of 
colleges. 

The Fishharck is used asa shai-hatching station 
during the winter months, but In summer she Is 
occupied exclusively in dredging for spectnens; 
but as she is not fitted for deep-sea expeditions, 
she never gocs far from home. 

‘All the long and adventurous voyages ure 
reserved for the Alvatross, another vessel devoted 
by government to the use of the Commisston. 

‘This steamer is perfectly fitted for her duties, 
with all the modern appliances which render the 
path of science a smooth one. She 1s lighted by 
electricity, 80 that work can be accomplished 
accurately on deck, by night as well as by day. In 
dredging she uses an electric light which can be 
lowered to a depth of one hundred fathoms without 
being crushed or extingulshed, and which attracts 
within the circle of {ts brilliancy all sorts of 
fascinating marine creatures, like moths about a 
candle. 

As soon as the contents of the trawls used in 
dredging are received on deck, they are Fifted 
through a succession of sieves which have meshes 
of different size, so that no desirable bit of animal 
life shall escape the microscope or the tank, where 
its habits can be studied. 

‘Ml these marvels are for those who are try 
with the ald of science, to apell out the knowled 























|‘ that nature has in store for us; but the Commission 


has advantages for even the wayfaring man. He 
inay visit the building at Woods Holl, and examine, 
in its pleturesque aquaria, all sorts of deep-sea 
inhabitants which have been hespitably made at 
home there. 

One day, there 
ing members swimm 








as n family of strangely differ- 
¢ about in a large tank, at 
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forth, in graceful, undulating curves, accompanied | 
by two Remora or suckers, his devoted and 
inseparable attendants. 

‘Another member of this happy family was & 
fish in which one can imagine an odd resemblance 
to one of our common birds, and which is called 
the sea-robin. He is a brownish creatare, “with 
a large waist,” 


renewed by pipes entering and leading away 
from them; yet there is one fresh-water aquarium 
which records an interesting experiment. In 
this the water has remained unchanged for a 
year, and is successfully purified by aération. Tt 
jis brought continually in contact with a current 
of air, and is consequently kept in perfect condi- 

tion for its finny 











as a lady said; inhabitants. 
and his fins are Life at the 
of a striking or- Commission's 
ange and black. station involves 

The puffer, a constant exper- 
little _insignifi- iment. One prob- 
cant fish to the lem is hardly 


casual gaze, was swimming about among these 
more pretentious creatures, giving no hint of his 
accomplishments, until he was suddenly dipped 
from the water by an attendant. Then he began 
to swell, without warning and with no apparent 
effort. 

The under part of his body became more and 
more inflated, until no bladder could have been 
tighter, no drumbead more resonant when it is 
touched. Then, justas he had reached the climax 
of rage ot fear, he was droppod again into the 
water, and his dignity collapsed on the instant. 


‘As soon as he touched his native clement, he was 
once more a plain httle fish, with no apparent | 


powers of defence or offence. 


The glass aquaria in this room are marvels of 


beauty, carpeted as they aro with waving, many- 


colored seaweeds, and presenting phases of animal | 


life always wonderful and sometimes even gro- 
tesque. 


One contained, among bass, pipe-fish and other , 
lively citizens, a lobster—more agreeable to the | 


eye in his shell of dark vari-colored green, than 
those British-uniformed ones who have turned 
scarlet in the trial of boiling—who was sitting in 
a corner, ina broken-backed way, with his claws 


solved before new and even more delightful ones 
appear, for Nature, the great teacher, has ready 
an infinite series of tasks for those who are eager 
to learn of her. ‘Auicn Brown. 
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Selected. —Geo, Lansing Raymond. 
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THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 


The ancient tradition that the Jews are con- 
demned to wander forever, separated from each 
other and shunned by the rest of mankind, is 
to-day being terribly exemplified in Russia. 

‘There can no longer be any doubt that the Czar 
has formed the settled purpose either to banish 
the enormous number of Jews who dwell in his 
dominions, or to subject them, if they remain, to 
new cruelties and persecutions added to the old. 

The whole world has been horrified by the late 
accounts of the severities to which the Russian 


in his lap, as if he were knitting by the chimney- 
corner. 

Little fish went bumping about over his head, 
but not a whit cared he; nothing was left him but | 
the one apparent privilege of thinking and think- | 
ing over the good old days when the universe was 
not bounded by walls of glass. 

In one aquarium live the stickleback, which 
are nest-builders. As the hatching season ap- 
proaches, the male makes a nest, an inch or 
more in diameter, from vegetable fibre cemented 
with mucus from his body. When it is finished, 
he coaxes or drives the female into one of its 
openings, and she deposits her eggs within. 
After this the careful father occupies himself in 
watching them, in fanning the water with his 
tail to secure ventilation for them, and in driving 
away intruders. 

The young, which are hatched in two or three | 
weeks, grow very slowly, and the anxious father | 
meantime acts as their constant nurse. If they 
fall from the nest, he carries them back in his 
mouth, and places them once more within it. 

Ono globe is filled with snails. It is the delight 
of the visitor to force such as are carrying their 
houses on their backs to “haul in their horns,” 
cease their sluggish crawling, and drop, inert, 
into the water. i The other is, that the Russian Jews, though 

In another glass tiny gold fish, hatched on the ; generally of a low order of civilization, have been 
spot, grow up to maturity and fitness for life on | thrifty, have practised usury among the shiftless 
the parlor table, and it is interesting to hear that |and intemperate Russian peasants, and have 
they aro, at birth, larger than the newly hatched | prospered in spite of the restricted sphere of their 
cod, which afterward so far outstrip them in | occupations. 
size. The first appears to be the principal motive at 

Most wonderful of all, there sailed upon the | the present time. There can be no doubt that the 
water, in a large tank, the Physalia, or ‘Portu- | Czar’s tyrannical course has been instigated and 
guese man-of-war"—violot-tinted and aérial, an, encouraged by the leading spirits of the Russian 
organism which floats about, by means of its | Orthodox Church. 
beautiful bladder filled with air, like a fairy boat. As a consequence of the persecutions, Jews 

The Physalia was once supposed to be a single | have been pouring out of Russia, and sceking 
creature, but some modern naturalists hold that | new homes in Western Europe and America, by 
it consists of a colony of individuals, some of |thonsands during the past two months. So 
which perform the digestive functions, while} numerous have been the Jewish emigrants to 
others catch the food, and still others produce the | English shores, that the English Government has 
young. If this be trne its life furnishes an | taken alarm, and is adopting measures for restrict- 
example of the oldest and most perfect form of | ing it. 
codperative housekeeping known among animals.| A wealthy Austrian Jew, Baron Hirsch, is said 

The water in the various aquaria 1s constantly | to have devoted no less than fifteen million dollars 


Jews have been subjected. Recent decrees have 
forbidden Jewish artisans, mechanics and trades- 
men from entering Moscow, and measures have 
been taken to banish from Moscow the Jewish 
tradesmen and artisans, about fourteen thousand 
in number, who already revide there. 

Thousands of Jews have been expelled from 
their homes in the villages to what is called “the 
palo ;” that is, the districts designated as those to 
which Jews must confine their residence. 

Those who have lived loss than eight years in 
villages must leave them, and move into the 
towns selected by the government. Many other 
restrictions and hardships, reported every week, 
are being inflicted in Russia on the unfortunate 
race. 

Jews have been forbidden to observe the 
Hebrew Sabbath (Saturday), and to close their 
shops on that day, and are compelled to shut up 
their shops on Sunday. 

There are probably two principal reasons why 
this relentless persecution has been entered upon 
and is being savagely carried out. One is the 
inveterate hatred, not only of the government 
and the Orthodox Church, but of the great 
masses of the people, both to the Jewish race and 
the Jewish religion. 
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to aid the exiles and settle them in new homes, 
and has devised an elaborate scheme for estab- 
lishing them in colonies. 

The exodus of the swarms of Jews, for the 
most part unskilled and poverty-stricken, has its 
serious aspect for the United States. There is 
evidence that the English and other governments 
threatened with their incursion are attempting to 
divert the stream of Jewish emigration to this 
country and to South America. 

‘We do not wish for or need this class of pauper 
emigrants. Already the hospitality of our shores 
has been taken advantage of by large numbers of 
Europeans whose presence among us is worse 
than unprofitable. 

It is not just to the hard-working laborers of the 
United States to admit hordes of paupers from 
abroad to undermine the wages of honest toil; 
neither is it in the interests of peace and good 
order that the lowest classes of European society 
should have unrestricted entrance upon our soil. 

Tt is to be hoped that, while deeply sympathiz- 
ing with the Russian Jews in their misfortune, 
our government will take measures to restrict 
their wholesale entrance into this country. 





A SONG. 


Tosleep! to sleep! The long, bright day {s done, 
And darinens izes from the fallen sun. 


jets, in sleep they fade away. 
To sloop | to sleep! 

Sleep, mournful het 
Sleep, happy soul! all 
To sleep 


sleep! 
New Review. 


I tosleep! 
Whate'er thy ie they vanish with the day; 


and let tho past be past! 
air iive will sleep at leak, 


—Tennyson. 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 


The adoption of a law in Michigan providing 
that the electors of President and Vice-President 
of the United States, to which that State is 
entitled, shall be elected by the people voting by 
separate Congressional districts, instead of on 
a general ticket by the people of the whole State, 
has attracted a good deal of attention by reason 
of its possible effect upon the presidential election 
of 1892. 

It has also led to a general discussion of the 
qnestion of the manner of choosing presidential 
electors. 

‘The prevailing method was arrived at by the 
States only after a great deal of experiment, and 
without any amendment of the Constitution. 

The Fedoral Constitution provides that “Each 
State shall appoint, in such manner as the legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of olectors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which the State may be entitled 
in the Congress.” 

Each legislature was left free by the Constitution, 
therefore, to direct the way in which the presi- 
dential electors should be chosen. There was 
great doubt, in the first election, how the thing 
should be done. It was at first supposed by 
many that it was the intention of the Convention 
which adopted the Constitution that the legisla- 
tures themselves should make the choice of 
electors, though by some jurists it was denied 
that the legislature had any constitutional right 
to olect on its own account, being merely charged 
with the duty of directing bow tho State should 
elect. . 

In the majority of the States, in this first 
election, the electors were chosen by the legisla- 
tures. In only three were the people permitted 
to make the choice definitely. In Massachusetts 
the people of each Congressional district were 
directed to choose two candidates for electors, 
and the legislature chose one of these two for 
each district, and also two electors at large. 

In this first presidential election New York 
lost its vote altogether, because the two houses of 
the legislature could not agree upon a way to 
choose the electors. 

After this there was a progressive tendency to 
give the choice of electors to the people. In the 
election of 1824 six States still chose electors by 
legislature; in 1828 only two,— Delaware and 
South Carolina,—and in 1832 the only State 
which clung to the legislative method was South 
Carolina. 

‘That State continued to choose electors by this 
method until the Civil War. 

Meantime, the States in which the electors were 
chosen by separate districts grew fewer and fewer, 
the manner of election by a general ticket having 
steadily spread. By the election of 1832 all the 
States had abandoned that system oxcept Mary- 
land; and that State adopted the prevalent system 
before the next presidential election. Since 1832 
no State has chosen electors by districts. 

Several States have changed from one method 
to another. In 1812 there was great popular 
excitement in North Carolina and New Jersey 
because in those States, in which laws had been 
passed giving the choice of electors to the people, 
these laws were repealed—at least in New Jersey 
plainly for party reasons—and the election 
assumed by the legislature. 

In the Michigan Legislature, the change just 
made was opposed by the party which has carried 
the State in all recent presidential elections, and 
favored by the opposition to this party, which 
had gained a majority in the legislature. 

The motive was alleged by the opponents of the 
change to be purcly a party one, as it is altogether 
likely that the electoral vote of the State would 
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be divided under the district system, whereas the 
probabilities aro that it would all be cast, if 
chosen on a general ticket, as it has been in the 


past. 

The advocates of the change, however, main- 
tained that they favored it on the ground that a 
district system of choosing electors, like the 
district system of choosing delegates to a presi- 
dential nominating convention adopted by one of 
the two great parties, comes nearer to an expres- 
sion of the real choice of the people than the 
general ticket system. 
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SILENT. 


‘After the death of the great Prussian, General 
yon Moltke, some of the Berlin newspapers pub- 
lished the following anecdote of him. 

When a vory young man, holding the humble 
position of second lieutenant in the Danish army, 
he wrote a letter of resignation to the King him. 
self, full of pompous eelf-conceit. The King 
accepted bis resignation, briefly adding that the 
Danish army would try to get on as best it could 
without Lieutenant von Moltke. 

‘The young soldier, who had been unconscious of 
his vanity, was deeply mortified. “You talked too 
much, Moltke,” a comrade said to him. 

“{ shall talk no more,” he sternly replied. 

His reticence thereafter was eo great that in his 
old age he was known throughout Germany as the 
Silent One. 

Since his death a prominent clergyman tn Penn- 
sylvanta has given nn account of a visit which he 
made to the scene of the decisive battle in the 
Austro-Prusefan War. 

He found there a group of German officers, one 
of whom, in a carriage, was driven at a snail's 
pace into every part of the field. A box beside 
him was filled with maps, with which he studied 
each minute detail of the battle, fighting It over 
again moment by moment. It was Moltke with his 
staff. 

‘The painstaking accuracy which brought him 
back after years had passed, to study again his 
own mistakes and successes, made him the great 
master of the art of war of bis century, while his 
dumb self-control gave him prestige in the eyes of 
the masses, who in Germany, as elsewhere, are 
apt to believe that ellence means strength. 

We live in a voluble age, when almost every 
intelligent man has a pet theory or pursuit to 
which he wishes to convert his neighbors. The 
able man who knows how to hold his tongue in 
even one language will probably be credited with 
more wisdom than If he could maintain his opinion _ 
with clearness or eloquence. 

“The easlest thing for a great man to do,” said 
John Randolph, “is to make a speech; the most 
difiicult to act right and keep silent.” 

If any young reader of The Companion, how- 
ever, wraps himself in reserve, and becomes 
reticent and cold among his fellows in order to 
gain respect, he must remember that Moltke, 
dumb, without his ten languages, his accuracy 
and mastery of strategy, would have remained a 
sub-leutenant all of his life. 

‘Anold Spanish proverb says, “None speak better 
than the ant, who says nothing and—works.” 


++ 


BESIDE GRANDMOTHER'S BED. 


‘And grandmother was dying! 

It was a strange thing, considering how little her 
grandchildren had ever loved her, that they should 
be so sorry now. 

‘At any time since she came to live with them, ten 
years ago, they woul have sald, had they eald 
anything about it, that they “just wished grandma 
lived somewhere else;” and now when she was 
about to seck a new home in “a city great and 
glorious,” they suddenly and strangely felt that 
they would miss her from the chair she had eat In 
by the fireside. 

Grandmother had a gift for advising. What Is it 
in young people that makes them hate go to be 
advised? When the old Indy eaid, “Johnny, tie up 
your throat well; it’s cold this morning,” some 
perverse apirit got the better of Johnny, and made 
him go out lese warmly wrapped than usual, and 
Johnny took a cold that kept him indoors for many 
a weary day. 

He thought of that, now; and he remembered It 
was grandmother who never tired of sitting by bis 
bed, and giving bim his medicine, and tending him 
as if he were her heart's joy. 

Johnny began to understand, now when It was 
too late, that what grandmother had all along 
wanted was some one to take care of—something 
to do. All ber grown-up life—for she married 
when ehe was little more than a gir!—until her old 
husband died ten years ago, she had been mistress 
of her own house; and when, left all alone at last, 
she came to live with her daughter, she had the 
habit of life-long authority, with nothing and 
nobody it was really her place to govern. 

She could not quite realize that the household, 
accustomed to depend on Itself, had no especial 
need of her. She thought that such advice as she 
had been wont to give for over fifty years must be 
worth something still, to somebody; and she kept 
offering it, poor dear old lady, just as people sing 
songs, sometimes, when the fashion of the musto 
has gone by and nobody wants to hear them. 

Grandmothers are apt to be like that—and 
grandchildren are apt to Ieten impatiently to the 
counsel that seems to them old-fashtoned and out 
of tune. 

Johnny did not believe much in tears shed by 
boys; but they crept up to his eyes when he looked 
at grandmother lying there, with the patient face 
the gray hair framed, and with nothing about her 
that seemed alive except the eyes that were looking 
at something no one else could see, and the tired 
old hands that groped at tho bedspread as If they 
were trying to straighten it out with some instinct 
for tidiness. 

Then Jane came in softly. When grandmother 
had begged her to epeak more gently, there had 
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been In her an Instinct of rebellion that made the 
girl long to shout; and when grandmother had 
thouzht the dress that she wore tu school too fine 
for the occasion, Jane had gone, out of pure 
perversity, and tied on her prettiest sash. 

How sorry she was now—when the eyes that 
looked at the far-off something, no longer knew 
what poor Jenny had on. 

John and Jenny stood there, and their looks met 
across the be 
How good and patient she was!" Johnny said. | 

“Yes, and we weren't half good enough to her,” 
Jane answered. “Oh, 1 wish, | wish we had her 
back again!” the girl eried, with a sudden spasm 
of late love and sorrow. And surely grandmother 
heard; for the eyes that hhd heen seeing only the 
far-off something, turned for one instant toward 
the grandchildren, and a smile—yes it was a 
smile—quivered on the wrinkled old Ips, and 
then—grandmother was dead! 
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HOW TO FIGHT A DUEL. 


The practice of duelling 1s practically extinct In 
this country, and soon will be, doubtless, in all 
parts of the world. Sensible minds everywhere 
see the absurdity of it, though men in passion, or 
acting under a false notion of honor, may some- 
thes yield to the foolish requirements of the 
“code. 

At one time two well-known Frenchmen, Cham, 
the caricaturist, and Philippe Gille, a man of 
letters, had a violent quarrel in a theatre, after the 
play was over. Thelr friends interceded, but only 
made matters worse. 

One of the men challenged the other. Seconds 
were named on the spot, and both men insisted 
that the preliminaries of the meeting should be 
arranged at once. 

The seconds stepped into an adjoining room 
to make the grim arrangements for the ducl, 
leaving the two principals in the same apartment. 

“What shall be the weapons?” the second of one 
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party asked; “pistols” 
“No,” sald another; “with pistols, tt is all over 
80 quickly that one has no chance to see anything.” | jg 





The partition between the room in which this 
discussion occurred and the one in which Cham 
and Gille, glaring at the floor, were waiting, was 
£0 thin that the two men heard every word. 

At the remark just quoted, they looked up at 
each other. 

“That isn’t very funny to hear,” sald Cham. 

“Hardly, sald Gille. “We'd better go out on 
the stage. 

They went out into the solenn gloom of the 
deserted stage, and found that also unple: 

“Let's go out on the street," sid one to the other. 

They went out, and presently saw a good many 
people going into a restaurant. They followed 
mechanically, and sat down at a table. 

Halt an hour afterward, when the seconds had 
completed the arrangements for the fight, they 
were surprised not to find the principals where 
they left them: and when they went In search of | 
them, they found them supping merrily together, 
entirely reconciled, 
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THRONGS IMMIGRANTS. 


The number of tmmigrants into the United 
States during the year 18% was rather more than 


or 





“pipers” themaelve 
whimsteal way, to priut words which have a long 
with ay Instead. The Pali Mall Gazette, in an 
article on “Primrose day,” devoted to the memory 
of Lord Beacoustleld, fancies Englishmen singing: 


But who will 
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yvo old England from the 
‘And her sous 
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Of Lord Beckingsfteld now lying in bis 


sand her daughters who will 8} 
For In vyne, alas! In vyno we deplore the honoured 


of long i An American in London ts asked If he 
wishes to “take In a plper*—and is puzzled until 
he discovers that this Is English for “taking a daily 
paper.” 


rked that the 
at least In a 


shyme, 
Payee? 


rEryVe. 


This vicious pronunciation has begun to creep 








Into a Mmited circle in America, whose members 
affect English ways. It should be rejected and 
ouraged by every oue who wishes 
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A correspondent sends us from 








eaning of words. 


(1.), Plagiarism fa an occult science. 
ism ts the act of plaguing. (3.) Led 


believing differently frow the majorit 
(.) It is the act of telling falsehood 

G.) It is downright meanness. 
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(1) Pain ts of no use, but 


Ith. (2) Pain gives the phy 
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Describe the bee. 
atthe end of the boddy 
He ts classed ame: 
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FROM CRADLEY 


Recently a deputation of wome: 
radley Heath, in En, 





omlon, to protest against the passa, 


ment of an act whieh proposed to prohibit the 
vy forging implement known 
objected to the passage of 
the bill on the ground that it would deprive them 
of employment. 





The, 





At London they were questioned a 






four hundred and ninety-five thousand—that is, | the manner of thelr enployment Ti 
more than the population of St. Louis, Baltimore | Seeretary—an oficer whose positie 
Government is much the same 2 


or Boston, Sixteen thousand more immigrants 
arrived during the first three months of 191 than 
during the corresponding months of 1800. 

During the ten years ended with 140 the country 
received more than three hundred and uventy 
thousand Italians. Jn the last year of the ten the 
Italians constituted almost one-eighth of the total 
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immigration. Abdut the same fraction of the 
ye 
whole was made up of Russians and Pol i 
‘The law docs not allow the American-born young 


man to vote, no matter how well educated he may 
be or how well prepared tu ex the privilege 
wisely, until he is twenty-one years of age. At 
that age he has probably been learning how to 
discharge the duties of a citizen for five or six | 
years. 

But every man who comes into the country 
from Europe may, thre 
declare his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, and he will then at onee, in man 
of the States, acquire the right to vote. He may 
Ve tenorant of his own language, and be quite 
unable to speak English. He may be incapable of 
understanding the American eystem of govern. | 
ment, and indifferent to it. He ve no 
ambition beyond earning a dolls ¥ by using 
ashovel. Yet he has a share in the government if | 
he desires it, anid the most intelligent: American 
who Is still a minor is his political inferior. a 

The country in some way should y ot itself 
from the danger of destruction to which it exposes 
itself by admitting to a share in the government 
throngs of ignorant and unintelligent Europea 
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For a long time the sounds of almos' 
vowels were, as the makers of diction x plain 
at length, in a state of transition. In different 
Words we now haye the same vowel pronounced in| 
almost all the various ways known to European 
Tangua it oare peculiar to 
lish speech. Probably the pronunciation of 
more than half the words of the English hunguage 
has been changed. 
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sand in sever 















There can be no doubt that English vowels 
originally bad the same sounds they now hare 


in most continental languages. ‘Thus aw: 
nounved as it still is in father, e us ed in rein, 
ravine, and u like oo in school. 
lish people, hay of chang. 
ing the sounds of yowels in spe sradually 
converted each one of them Inte something quite 
different. 

The change $s going on still. The vowel a, in 
London speech, 13 gradually receiving the sound 
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TOO SMALL. 
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is the varnish? 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “Peoph 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will 1 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but 
nished things; know what to expect of and how 
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For the Companion. 


THE GIRL WITH A TASTE FOR 
muSsICc. 
By Madame Lillian Nordica. 


‘The one human being in this wide world around 
whom my sympathies are most strongly entwined 
veven though she may be the veriest stranger to 
mne—is the girl who would be a public singer; for 
I know exactly what she has before her, and will 
have to go through, whether #he be destined to 
succeed or not. 





What She Must Encounter. 


‘Admitting that she Is doomed to fail, she will 
have to find out for herself the unweleome cer- 
tainty that she has built her house upou the sand— 
upon vanity, selfdeception, ignorance, flatteries 
of so-called friends, insincere expressions of 
admiration, unfulfilled promises of help, and 
almost convincing certainties of ultimate success, 
even in the face of present failure. 

Happy will you be, my dear young vocalist, if 
conviction of unfitness comes to you even on top 
of these rosy things, and saves you the bitterness 
of having others tell you, in all two substantial 
ways, that your step In life has been a mistaken 
one, and that you must just go back and begin 
afresh at some other vocation. 











But 1 do not want you to despair even then; 
disheartened you may and 
must be, but nil desperandum 
should be every brave 
woman’s motto. A woman 
who lacks bravery hus no | 
right tw think of being a 
singer. 

Happily there are many 
honorable employments open 
to women in these improved 
days, and although there can- 
not but be a ating in exchang. 
ing the prospect of a prima 
donna’s life for the common- 
place existence of a teacher, 
typewriter, modiste or clerk, 
It will be a greatdeal better to 
do it in thne, before a public 
failure has been made, or 
useful money squandered. 

‘Allowing, however, that 
your house has not been built 
upon sand, but on the firm 
rock of ability and fitness, 
you will etill have a great 
deal to go through. It makes 
me clasp your hand, in fancy, 
just as kindly and tightly as 
though you had made, or | 
were about to make, a fallure; joa 
for in this matter Iam your 
friend, your very own friend, 

Lillian, who fs called by the 

world “successful,” but has gone through every | 
phase of the flery ordeal for which I shall In 
kindness prepare you. 

You must work day and night, night and day. 
You will have solid, hard, tiring work that cannot 
ve shirked or put aside until a more convenient 
season; for it Is while you are young that you will 
have to make your mark, and you cannot make it | 
until you have gone through years of real labor. 


Flatterers. 


Well, 80 far so good. You will have to set your 
face like a flint and your heart like a nether 
millstone against flatterers. Scores of them will 
come about you. Some will say that you only need 
a few more finishing lessons from thelr friend 
So-and-So, in order to be perfect. Others will say 
that you have already attained that enviable estate. 
Others will try to urge you on to appear at some 
petty concert, or other performance, just “to give 
you cournge.” 

Don't mind any of them. 

When your years of preliminary study are over 
—for, remember, a public vocalist is always a 
student—and you make your stage or platform 
début, then your troubles will begin in right 
earnest. I think it would be well if at that 
particular period of her life every young vocallst 
could harden her heart and forget what feelings 
are; for undoubtedly they will be harrowed upon 
quite an unexpected number of oceasions; and 
paths that looked from a distance quite smooth and 
flowery will be found dotted over with boulders, 
sharp Hints, sore ruts, and hard, cutting stones, that 
will well-nigh scavify the fect that set out to walk 
on them with only velvet shoes for protection. 

One thing must be borne in mind, and the 
frequent recollection of it will afford a healthy 
discipline: namely, that at whatever period a 
young débutante may appear before the public, 
there will always be eatablixhed favorites agalnet 
whom she will have to compete, for her position 
and theirs will be so different that there can be no 
working together. Their mark is made, and they 
depend on thelr established reputation, while hers 
is yet to be settled. 

Because of this our débutante ought never to feel 
aggrieved; for it is a quite natural consequence in 
the lives and careers of all public people. 

Nor ought a beginner ever to experience the 
heavy heartburnings which some do when those 
older artists say and do unpleaxant little thinga to 
confound the new-comer. It ie all a part of 
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Nature’s scheme for the working out of her own 
laws. . 

‘The old steady sea-fish look on from behind 
their crags at the struggles of the young ones in 
the deep waters, and are ready to devour them, 
and prey upon them, If the young ones do not 
keep a clear Jookout for themselves; but it only 
teaches these sharpness, which is just what all 
young beginners need. I «do not mean bump- 
tiousness, for that is oilious; but a habit of taking: 
care of themselves, and looking out for breakers, 
which cannot fall to be very useful in after life. 

Tonce asked an old soldier how he felt when he 
first went Into battle. “Well,” he said, “at the firet 
volley I just conidered myself dead. Then 1 
forgot funk, and went on fighting; and every limb, 
or part of one, that I brought off the field, T looked 
upon as a eort of chance saving.” 

Now that is precisely what our débutante will 
have to do—forget funk, and be thankful for even 
small mercies. 

Presa criticiem will be another source of heart 
scald, and a very constant one. Every time the 
young beginner sings, n strange places expecially, 
she will shake with terror until she sees “the 
papers” next day; and then, if she is censured or 
passed over, her tortures and disappointments will 
be well-nigh impossible to bear. 

‘She must, however, bear them; and bravely, too. 
Happily the press is an honorable institution, 
usually above suspicion. There are writers who 
are ignorant or careless, and some who will not on 
any account favor a new-comer; but as a rule 
merit is recognized and acknowledged. 

In short, an over-sensitive or captious singer will 
make misery for herself, and the feeling is one 
that ought atrongly to be discouraged. 

Tam often asked to name a few of the qualifica- 
tions that are necessary for the making of @ public 
singer, and I give them as briefly as possible. 








Necessary Qualifications. 


First, a voice; not necessarily a big one, but a 
volce, which must be pronounced one by a 
thoroughly competent and disinterested judge; 


not by mother or father, or some unconscientious 
professor who will say that It is one with a view to 
being paid for the subsequent training of it. 
Second, she must have a perfectly truthful ear. 
A person who sings out of tune, and does not 
know it, will never make a vocalist—and very few 





|who do go, even with the full knowledge of the 


defect, will ever be able to overcome it, unless 
taken extremely young, and most judiciously 
trained. 

Were I to spenk my own feelings on the subject 
to parents with daughters to educate, I should say, 
Do not have any girl trained to be a public singer 
whose ear Is In the very least defective. I know 
how difficult tt is to deal with parents who have 
set their hearts on this branch of art for their 
children, and J know the amount of ignorance that 
often prevails among the elder people. I can give 
you two extreme Instances. 

‘About a year ago a dear old country Indy came 
to me in my Gloucester Place house, and asked 


sing, ag she thought her voice was a prize one. 
She brought a letter of introduction from a friend 
of mine ina southern province; and I am always 
ready to do what 1 can for those who are as really 
anxious as she appeared to be. 

Her daughter was with her—a pale, diminutive 
girl, greatly over-dressed. She certainly had not 
the physique for a singer, but her mother kept 
touching my arm and saying, “Wait ull you hear 
her! You'll wonder where the voice comes from! 

I sat at the piano and asked her to sing up the 
scale. I certainly did wonder. Her voice was full 
and rich, and powerful enough to fill La Scala; 
but, instead of starting on do, she hit off fa, and 
ran up an irregular and greatly elurred cadence, 
ending, 1 think, on do sharp in alt. 

I struck the key-note over and over again, and 
bade her sing it with me, but she was evidently 
unable to do so; and even when she succeeded in 
getting trifle nearer to it, she started off at a 
terrific tangent, and always landed somewhere up 
In the clouds. 

Her mother stood by, smiling and nodding, 
and beating time, or trying to do so, with her 
comfortable-looking foot on the polished floor of 
the room; and when T stood up with an ominous 
shake of the head, the old lady burst out with 
“There, now! Ian'tthat a fine vole? Folks south 
say sometimes that she aings out of toone; but I 
say It's only a little natural wildness!" 

Another tine an elderly gentleman brought his 











daughter to me—a splendidly-built, confident. 


me aga great favor if I would hear her daughter 


| 
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looking girl, with magnificent fair hair, dressed in 
most showy fashion. Ie wanted to force a large 
fee upon me for hearing her sing, and assured me 
that she was quite ready for concert engagements, 
although her teachers had been doing her injustice, 
and striving to keep her back. 

“It was only yesterday,” he said, indignantly, 
“that I found her practising a song with one sharp, 
though a month ago she had one with four! 
Belinda, my dear, sing ‘My Mary of the Curling 
Hair,’ for Madame Nordic: 

Belinda went boldly to the piano and began the 
well-known song. Never, while I have life, ehall T 
forget its effect. She started playing it in E fiat, 
begun singing in E major, and held steadily to the 
quaint arrangement to the very end. 

Her phrasing was dreadful, and she breathed tn 
the middle of every second or third word, thus: 
“My Ma (breath) ry of the Curl (breath) ing 
Hair!” 

The delighted father inquired what I thought of 
the performance, and in a mischievous as well 
as politic spirit, I answered, “Well, she did 
more with ft than I could myself,” which was as 
true as it seemed satisfactory to the parent. 

The next day I was talking with the manager of 
fa rather good series of concerts, and he said, “I 
have given your young pupil, Miss So-and-So, & 
promise of an engagement. 

Greatly surprised, [ dented that she had ever 
been my pupil, and inquired if he bad heard her 
eing. “No,” he said, “but her father told me he 
had your assurance that she sang better than 
yourself; and In any case she has grand halr, 30 
she'll take 

1 subsequently learned that the rehearsal brought 
forth such astounding results that the promised 
engagement was cancelled on the spot; and I can 
only hope that the girl is not still going about 
trading on being my pupil, and securing promises 
of engagements on that, and the glory of her hair. 











Other Requisites. 


‘The third requisite for a would-be public singer 
1s physique. She need not necessarily be tall or 








stout, but she must be strong, or she will never 
stand the preparation, much less the after fatigues 
of the profession. 

‘A ‘great denl of strength may be acquired by 
keeping suitable hours (early to bed, and early to 
rive), eating plain, wholesome food “at regular 
intervals, maintaining, «0 far as ts possible, an 
even temperature of body, and taking regular and 
wholesome exercise, in the house when the weather 
{s too inclement out of doors. But the girl who is 
naturally delicate, or has any recognized physical 
defect, will not, in my opinion, do well to train as 
a singer. 

A fourth requisite, and a most Important one, is 
perseverance. It Is useless for a vacillating, 
indolent, ensily dicouraged girl to seek a career of 
public vocalism. She must work, and work hard, 
too, without expecting any phenomenal results for 
a very long time; turning a stony ear to flatteries 
and temptations to idleness, and placing confidence 
only in the verdict of the master to whom her 
teaching has been entrusted. 

Study, work, and an endless striving after 
perfection, must be her occupations; and nothing 
that interrupts these ought to be encouraged or 
accepted. The number of mediocre singers with 
which the market is at present flooded, is lamen- 
table to contemplate. They are uot actually 
incompetent, but they will never rise to anything 
above mediccrity, because they stopped study at 
that point, and launched themselves in shoals upon 
the already over.crowded market. 

If they eke out a slender living it is the most 
they can hope for, and very many cannot do even 
that; while ag regards teaching, there are quite a 
many teachers as pupils in every large city of the 
world. 

There are, of course, many clever girls, with 
fairly good voices and correct ears, who would like 
to sing, but In a private way, and to those I say: 
Go to a first-clasa master from the beginning, or else 
when you do go at the end, your money and his 
time will be spent in undoing the mischief caused 
by the Instruction of an inferior preiecessor. 

Go to a good man, and work for him, and 
remember one golden rule: Never, when in 
company, do the utmost you can at singing; always 
keep something in reserve, aud strangers will then 
never know how much you have in hand. If you 
can sing C with a slight effort, do not go beyond B 
natural; and if this letter is the end of your 


tether, content yourself with showing off a note 
below. 











Don't forget this. You may on state occasions 
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come out at your strongest; but let such be rare, 
and always remember that there is nothing 
meritorious or pleasure-giving in screaming high 
notes. Some of the best singers of the present 
day have a comparatively limited edmpass, and 
never attempt to go beyond it. 

‘Above all, be obliging when you can sing, but 
know also when to leave off. Some persons never 
do. Bear in mind that while the best song in the 
world is not worth pressing for, there ought to be 
such a thing as a limit to our obligingness, in view 
of the fact that In every company there are non- 
lovers of music, who think that more than two 
songs from one vocalist are a very decided bore. 

Tn conclusion let me advise amateurs to be very 
careful about attempting roulades or shakes, unless 
perfected In them by very long practice under a 
good master. It is lamentable to hear the present- 
day attempts at florid singing; the slurred, scamped 
cadences, and spasmodic, uneven shakes, with the 
tone lowered and ralsed, until it sounds as though 
the singer were snapping or barking at the subject, 
Instead of executing an even trill. 

Ornate singing is not the most pleasurable to 
very many listeners, and ornaments, unless 
perfectly executed, are at all times much better 
dispensed with. A simple, plainly-written song, 
if endowed with taste and the truthful spirit of 
the singer, will please a thousand times better 
than the most florid morceau that is either scamped 
or indifferently gone through. 

| Besides, if ornamentation is not indulged in, 
| nobody can possibly tell what hidden depths of 
riches in that way may be lying concealed out of 
[nee 
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UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACING. 
| By the Captain of the Harvard Crew of ’89. 


Few of the thousands who witness the annual 
boat-race between Harvard and Yale realize what 
jeare and time have been expended to “form” the 
crews as they come to the line at New London. 
Fewer yet, perhaps, know 
anything of the history of the 
development of that form, 
beginning with the work in 
| the old wooden boats, and 
coming down through the 
| stage of greased seats and 
leathern trousers to the 
modern carefully balanced 
rowing in a puper shell. 
Intercollegiate rowing in 
the United States began with 
the race between Harvard 
and Yale in Luke Winnipi- 
seogee In 1852. The contrast 
between the work of those 
days and the present is strik- 
ingly Mustrated by a remark, 
attributed to a member of the 
Harvard crew of 1852, that 
“They had not rowed much, 
for fear of bilstering thelr 
hands.” 
‘This first race was rowed 
In eight-oared gigs. The 
Harvard bout, which was 
considered a very good one, 
was thirty-seven feet long 
and three and a half feet 
za beam. Each seat had a cush. 
jon, and the oars were rowed 
against flat thole-pins fitted 
into the gunwales, 

‘This bont waa used thirteen years, and aurely 
was a great contrast to the paper shells now rowed. 
‘These are sixty feet long and two feet wide, and 
have seats sliding in aome cases a8 much as twenty 
inches. A new boat fs provided every year, aud 
each weighs complete less than three hundred 
pounds. 

Once started, the boat-race soon became an 
annual feature. With the exception of 1859 and 
1860, when Brown entered a crew, Harvard and 
Yale rowed alone until 1872. Then a rowing 
association was formed with other colleges, anil in 
1872 elx crews rowed, and in 1873 eleven. 

‘These races were not satisfactory, and in 1876 
occurred the firt eight-onred shell-race in Amer- 
ica, at Springfield, Mass., between Harvard and 
Yale. Since then an annual race between these 
two colleges alone has been rowed at New London, 
Conn. 

The change in the methods of training the men 
has more than kept pace with the change In boats 
and rigging. The work of a few years ago would 
seem ridiculous to-day. [t was formerly the 
custom to allow to the men the use of very little 
water and few vegetables, and to reduce their 
flesh ax faras possible by training. Great suffering 
from intense thirst resulted. The work done was 
very hard, and frequently long runs were taken 
in the mornings before breakfast. 

‘Ae a result, some of the crews could not row in 
the race nearly as well as they bad rowed in 
practice a long time before. 

Now the men are encouraged to eat vegetables, 
and are allowed all the water they want; but the 
work done is still as hard as the men can stand 
and keep their strength and perfect health. 

‘The remark is often heard at New London that 
the crews seem to row easily in the race, and that 
no one appears to exert himself particularly. 
This fact 1s the sure proof of good work; for In 
the best crews the men are so perfectly alike in 
their motions, and work so smoothly, that the most 
practised eye can scarcely perceive the tremendous 
effort each one is putting forth. 

The two crews of 184 were of unusual size and 
strength, averaging about one hundred and seventy 
pounds in weight, and about six feet in height. A 
brief general account of the way in which sixteen 
such men are brought into the wonderful form in 
which the crews of 1890 rowel, may be Interesting 

A few students come tocollege with some 
experience in rowing, gained at the preparatory 
schools; but this number ta very small. Once in 
college, the call for candidates for the Freshman 
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crew brings together the men who wish to row. 
The assembly frequently comprises about one. 
fourth of the Freshman class; and of course the 
least promising must be freely weeded out. The 
work begins at once, and in the course of a few 
months only the most promising men reinain, 

Generally, in the selection of the Freshman 
crew, preference is given to men likely to be found 
good later for the university crew. So far as 
possible, tall, graceful, easily-moving men are 
chosen. But in the spring, when they get upon 
the water, there 1s usually much disappointment; 
fur come of them will never learn to handle an 
our, and many tine-looking fellows are dropped on 
this account. 

The Freshman crew, thus chosen, rows in the 
clase races, and at the New London Freshman 
contest; and from the end of the year each man 
has a more or less definite reputation with regard 
to the great rowing quallties—pluck, skill and 
endurance. 

In the autumn, too, the university captain collects 
his candidates. Generally he has some men who 
have already rowed in the university crew, and 
others who have been in the Freshman and class 
crews. He has also a few new men, whom he has 
undertaken to “break in.” 

Theve lust cause him much trouble. He has 
faith in their pluck and endurance; but can they 
acquire In time the necessary skill? 

With this unevenly matched set the captain of 
the university crew begins his work. Usually 
some rowing is done during the autumn, but it 
generally counts for Ittle, for most of the best 
men are playing foot-ball. 

About the first of January the regular training 
begins. Smoking and the use of liquors are 
forbidden, and regular hours are established. 
The daily work consists of two parts: first, a walk 
or run, or the two combined, of from two to ten 
miles, the distance depending upon the weather, 
the condition of the men, and other circumstances; 
and second, the drill of the men in form. 

This drill is the really tedious work of the year. 
It consists partiully of callathentes, directed to the 
general development and “set up” of the body, 
and partially of the regular rowing motions, for 
which hydraulic rowing-machines and rowing- 
tanks are used. The machines are so constructed 
as to give a resistance similar to that of an onr, 
and the seat and rigging are the same as in a boat. 

The rowing-tank fs long enough so thata box the 
length of a shell may sit in ft, and this box is rigged 
exactly like the bont. Oars a little “cut out” are 
generally used, and this, with the current of water 
created by the oars, gives work somewhat like 
real rowing, though not by any means exactly 
like it. 

Many days are spent in tenching the men to sit 
well furward on their thighs, xo that the whole 
trunk may swing freely; to hold the oar properly, 
and to use the sliding seat. The faults to be 
overcome are many, but the patience of the 
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and it is not an uncommon sight to sce a very 


Pretty race for a short distauce between these 


crews. 

The crews generally have a pleasant time in the 
intervala between the rows. The country about 
the quarters ta wild and pretty, and there Is good 
fishing. An occasional game of base-ball between 
the Freshmen and the university enllvens things, 
and tremendous scores are run up amid great 
enthu asm. 

An interesting feature of the last week ix the 
ceremonious call of each crew upon the other. On 
the appointed day the launch takes the crew to 
their opponents’ quartera, and the captains for- 
mally introduce the men. 

To a keen observer the ecene must be very 
amusing. In cases where the men already know 
each other and are interested in the same things, 
outelde the race, all goes well, and the race is for 
the moment forgotten. Generally, however, the 
conversation is somewhat formal, and the men 
stand apart, eying one another critically, uuu it is 
time to depart. 

On the day of the race the river presents a scene 
never to be forgotten. The head of the harbor ix 
crowded with gutly decorated sailing yachts, and 
all the way up the course lie steam yachts ready to 
follow the shells. 

On the right bank is the observation train of 
thirty-four platform cars covered with crimson 
and blue bunting, lying ready to go with the crews. 
Ag the two shells are rowed over to the start the 
cheers, the blowing of steam-whistles and the 
booming of cannon are deafening. In a few 
moments the boats are off; and from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes Inter the work of the year 1s 


over. Ropert F. HERRICK. 
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‘AN ORDER FOR REMOVAL.” 


(To the Lord High Chancellor of The Ruts in Our 
House.) 


We've decided, good sir, that you and your clan 
Have lived here so long on the “free for all” plan, 
‘That now ‘twould be best both for us and for you 
If you'd seek a new home without further ado. 


We don’t like to threaten but we've heard quite enough 
Of your rattle-te-bang, your seamper und scuff, 
You have dined in our pantry and climbed up our 


stairs, 
You have Weighted our burdens and doubled our cares. 
In the silence of midnight through our slumbers you've 


come 
Like the charge of an army at roll of the drum, 
And now, most politely we ask It, we're sure, 
Other quarters at once we hope you'll secure. 


But ere you depart we'll tell this for. your good, 
For rats like us mortals can’t live without food. 
Right over the way in that mansion go fine, 

A good place you'll flnd for your ratships to dine, 





‘There are stores in the pautry, while sly ents there are 


none 
To disturb your arrangements for plunder and fun, 
Sp auecess to you there, but, no more must there bé 
Either rat-tail or whisker beneath this rouf-tree, 


Chara J. DeNTox, 





every day, and that if he would kindly give me 
some needful itints from his own wide experience 
of the people, I hoped I should be able w get on. 

“Well, well, my boy! he replied, laughing, “1 
see that you have xome of the wisdom of the! 
serpent, und perhaps a litle of the guile ax well. 
Lam going to sign your certifeate. But you will 
need all your wisdom, and perhaps the guile, too, 
to get on here and give sntisfaction. The main 
thing here, just at present, is to give satisfaction.” 

1 did not quite understand this hint. 1 had 
supposed that to “give satisfaction it would only 
be needful to perform faithfully my duties as a 
teacher, which 1 should try to do. But I soon 
learned that thls was not enough. 

The people of the village were divided into two 
Ditterly hostile parties. The school agent who had , 
hired me belonged to one party, and had been 
elected after a hot contest. 1 was his teacher and | 
the teacher of his party. Whatever 1 did, he and 
his clique were bound to be satisfled with. 

That was all very well; but on the other hand, 1 
was not the teacher selected by the other party; 
and the opposition was equally determined not to 
be sattatied. 

While the first party were very cordial to me, | 
the other party held aloof and scarcely noticed me 
atall. ‘This difference extended to the children in 
the school, so that 1 discerned very quickly to 
which party a pupil belonged. About half were 
cheerful and obedient, while the others regarded | 
my arrangements and all my words with sullen | 
distrust and aversion. ! 

I do not know more disheartening situation | 
than to be ground thus between the millstones of | 
A school district feud. Under such circumstances, | 
the teacher fs forced to be a “trimmer;” and it 
was while trimming my sails to excape the squalls 
of the feud, that I ran afoul of the boy with the 
terrible temper. 

School had been in session a little more than a 
week, when one day, as I entered the house at the 
close of the noon intermission, 1 heard screams, 
shouts, the rattling of the stove and other suunds 
of disorder. 

Stepping quickly into the room, I saw this lad 
Clement—then in his fourteenth year—bareheaded, 
with disordered hair and clothing, and eyes that 
rolled wildly, rushing about among the benches, 
aiming furious blows with a broom-handle at any | 
and all of his fellow-pupils, girls or boys. | 

T spoke sharply to him, and then, as he paid no 
heed, attempted to seize him, He turned upon 
me fiercely, and struck me with all his strength. | 
Thereupon I laid hold of him in earnest; but I had 
grent difliculty in mastering him, for he bit, 
scratched and kicked savagely. 

He was like a maniac. 1 was obliged to thrust | 
him into a wood-closet and shut him up there, for | 
the time. 

Naturally, my budding dignity as a schoolmaster | 
was somewhat ruled. Besides, Clement had hurt 
& number of the puplls. I intended, as soon as, 
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He was put In the wood-closet again, struggling 
violently and threatening us all. 

1 ascertained that a number of the other boys 
were In the habit of provoking him out of pure 
nilschlef. One, in particular, would xo on tiptues 
around Clement, whispering to the others, “ste 
easy, bi There's dynamite inside that fellow. 
Don't jar him, or he'll go off and blow us all 
sky-high! 

Turied to prevent the boys from goading kim to 
these fits of anger; but my motive wax promptly: 
misconstrued. Clement's family belonged to the 
party that upheld the schoolmaster; while several 
of the children whom he had struck were of the 
other party. 

Very eoon the accusation went abroad that 1 
would not punish Clement because he belonged to 
the agent’s clique. Before I was aware, the 
supervisor had been appealed to to turn me out, 
on the ground that | upheld a dangerous and 
unruly pupil In assaulting the others with fire. 
shovels and knives. 

Instend of visiting the school officially, the 
clergymau-supervisor first made me a private call 
one evening, and told me what had been said. 

1 gave him my impressions with regard to 
Clement, and related the circumstances. 

“It Is quite possible that the lad cannot control 
his temper,” he said, thoughtfully. “Some strange 
traits and humors are inherited, and descend from 
parent to child. But you will have to do something 
with him. You must put a stop to his violent 
behavior in some way, or else there will be 1 
public commotion which we cannot tide over.” 

1 perceived that the supervisor, too, was obliged 
to be somewhat of atrimmer. Still, I shrank from 
administering severe chastlsement. As [lay awake 
that night, thinking It over, Clement's tearful 
protestation recurred again and again to my mind: 
“As soon as they begin to torment me and I begin 
to look at them, it keeps coming on blinder and 
biinder, till it's all a blur In my eyes, and [can’t 
stand sttll another minute.” 

A few years before I had bought a small magic 
lantern for evening entertainments. Thinking 
that it might be useful for me in amusing the 
children, T had brought it in my trunk. 

Among the circular colored pictures on glass, 
which accompanied it, was one of “a Malay 
running amu It represented the man rushing 
furiously among a crowd of people, with a drawn 
dagger. Clement's “temper fits” bore xome resem- 
blance to the “runulng amuck” of the Malays; and 
1 wondered whether a mental antidote for the one 
might be extracted from the other. 

An Idea occurred to me, and [acted upon it. 1 
rose betimes in the morning, and going to the 
village tinsmith, had him make for ine a short tin 
tube, four inches tong and an inch and a half in 
Over one end of the tube 1 had the 
smith solder a cap, and perforate the centre of the 
cap with an awl, to serve as an eye-hole, 

During the noon hour that day, I set the Httle 
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“couch” is generally inexhaustible. 

Slowly he cauxes one fault to disappear, and 
then another. No one who was not fully aware of 
the ambition of the men could understand how 
completely their movements are changed Ina few 
weeks. Of course a few take tothe drill naturally, 
but for most men it requires the closest application 


* There fs an old and amusing superstition that when 
a house Is Infested by rate they may be driven away by 
writing them a threatening letter, and at the same 
time indivating a place of barbor for them. “The super. 
stition affirms that the place Indicated will at once be 
overrun with them, 
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he had cooled to a realization of his offence, to'cireular glass picture of the Malay in the other 

punish him severely; and J considered the relative end of the tube, and after school that afternoon, 

merits of a green-hide, ferule and birch withes. 1, asked Clement to remain with me. 

might have had him driven from the school, but 1» He took his seat with a look of sullen gloom on 

must confess I desired satisfaction, myself, for his his face. No doubt he expected punishment, for 

ferocity. | he knew that there was trouble abroad, and that 
Something in the wildness of his behavior, ‘he had not been punished for hia last two offences. 





and constant work. 

Toward the end of this indoor drill, the crew 
generally looks promising. The men have learned 
to move together with precision, and everything 
seems nearly perfect. But all anxiously look 
forward to getting on the water; for experience 
proves that much of the drill must be done over 
again when the men are in a real boat. Many 
who seem nearly perfect on the machines and in 
the tank, can never learn to row a shell. 

The first few days on the water are generally 
discouraging. The use of the oars confuses the 
men; and until they get them under control there 
is little room for “form.” After a short time, 
however, the work of the winter begins to tell, 
and when the crew can adapt their work to the 
motion of the boat, all goes well. 

Weeks are spent on the slightest details, and 
finally the men begin to show indications of the 
form in which they will row the race. 

Generally before the crews go to New London 
they are sent over a course of four miles a few 
times at top speed, to test the endurance of the 
men and to accustom them to rowing the distance 
hard, These “time rows’ are severe tests, and are 
dreaded more than the race; for the men must 
put forth their greatest efforts with nothing to 
excite them. 

The crews generally go to New London a week 
or ten days before the race; and there is apent the 
most delightful part of the year. ‘The river and 
harbor are very Lenutiful, and the men live about 
four miles up the river, at Its prettiest part. The 
rival crewa are in regular quarters, which are 
about a mile apart. Here the crews generally get 
their first aight of each other, and this Introduction 
is looked forward to with intense interest. 

‘To the inexperienced observer, the two crews 
often seem to row exactly alike; but the men, who 
have been carefully trained for months, note every 
fault and virtue in the opposing boat. 

‘The crews seldom or never run alongside each 
other. No actual test of speed fs made until the 
aay of the race. Probably neither crew would 
really like to know which is the faster until that 
day; for the excitement of guessing the result is 
most fascinating. 

Up to within a few years ench crew tried all sorts 
of means to learn the time made by the other over 
the various miles and half miles of the course. 
Amusing stories are told of substitutes running 
along the shores, stationed with watches at the 
flags, and perhaps patiently walting while the 
crew they were watching for is well up the river, 
quietly practising. 

One year, It is said, one of the men, disguised as 
a farmer, anchored a boat near the starting flag 
and pretended to fish. One of the other crew, 
recognizing him, rowed out, and, greutly to the 
amusement of those on shore, entered into a 
conversation with him and revealed his identity. 

The Freshman crews have vo fear of racing 











againet the university crews of the other colleges, 


For the Companion. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPER. 


He was not a “red-haired” boy, but his temper, 
when roused, was a dreadful thing to contemplate, 
even from a safe distance. His hair was black a3 
a crow's wing. I take pleasure in settling this 
point beyond controversy. 

American boys very rarely lose entire self- 
control, even when excessively exasperated and 
very angry. It is asserted that there is no country 
in the world—unless it may be China—where 
schoolboys agree xo well na in the United States. 
English and German schoolboys are said to fight 
far more frequently than our own, and French 
and Spantsh boys at school frequently engage in 
sharp altereations. 

Certain English and German writers defend this 
readiness to fight asa sign of desirable energy In 


their boys. It may be a symptom of energy, but 


It is also a symptom of brutality. After a long 
acquaintance with schoolboys in the United States, 
1 am convinced that, as a rule, they avoid fights 
not from lack of animal courage but because of 
less excitable temperamenta, and greater power 
of self-control. 

We know from a bundred recorded instances that 
when real courage 1s demanded, in case of fire or 
flood, volunteers from among our schoolboys have 
never been slow to risk and even lose their lives. 
It has often been remarked, too, that these young 
heroes were the quietest, most self-contained boys 
in school, and not the fighters. 

Clement Webb was oddly misnamed, for 
“Clement” means mild, and there was little that 
was mild in Clement Webb's disposition. His 
name should have been Ferox, or else Atrox, If 
names are to depict character. 

1 came to know him through teaching the school 
in the village where he lived. It was a place of 
fifty or sixty houses, two stores, a chureb and 
post-oflice. It was my very first experience in 
teaching, and was entered upon to eke out my 
funds ae a student. 

The schoo) supervisor, who was also the pastor 
of the village church, examined me long and 
faithfully in arithmetic and English grammar. 
Indeed, he tried so hard to puzzle me in compound 
proportion and cube root that T suspected that he 
had some ulterior purpose. But 1 was fresher 
from these studies than he, and held my own. 

Still he appeared to hesitate. At Inet he sald, 
“You look rather young for this school. I'm 
afraid you will have a bard time here. It is a 
dinicult place. I wish you had come to it with 
more experience; 1 wish you were older.” 

This was a hard objection to meet. I had 
thoughts of declaiming to him a paragraph from 
Willinm Pitt's great speech : “The atrocious crime, 
sir, of being a young man, J neither attempt to 
palliate nor deny.” But inatend of saying this, £ 
assured the supervisor that I was getting older 








however, struck me as singular, { kept him in the 
closet during the afternoon, meditating as to the 
best course in the matter; and It was not till the 
last pupil had left the house, at four o'clock, that I | 
opened the closet door and bade him come forth, 
not entirely sure that he would not attack me 
again. 

But he came out looking very woe-begone 
indeed. 

“What led you to fly at me and ut the others after 
that murderous fashion?” I asked. 

“They plagued me! they tormented me!” he 
exclaimed, the tears beginning to start in his eyes. 
“They know I have an awful temper. They know 
it runs away with me, and that I can’t stop it. 
They know it; and they kept hectoring me half; 
the noontime on purpose to stir me up. 

“But 1 had not hectored you. Why did you strike 
me?” I demanded. 

‘1 do’ know. I got a-going, and I couldn't stop ; 
myself.” 

At first I had little faith in such a statement of 
moral helplessness. I told the boy, rather harshly, 
that he could contro! his temper if he made a! 
proper effort to do so. 

“Oh, 1 do try, sir!” he exclaimed. “T try awful | 
hard. I know it’s spoiling me; but as soon as they | 
begin to torment me, and I begin to think about it 
and look at them, it keeps coming on blinder and | 
Uiinder till it's all a blur in my eyes, and 1 can't | 
stand still another minute; and then I don’t know 
what I do!” 

In my inexperience, I did not know exactly what 
course to take. I had not the heart to punish the 
boy. 1 sent him home, simply bidding him take 
care for the future. 

When I mentioned the matter at my boarding- 
place, my landlady, who assumed the task of 
keeping me informed upon all matters in the 
village, told me that Clement's father, now dead, 
“was another just such firebrand before him;” 
and that it was common opinion that Clement 
would yet seriously injure some of his school- 
fellows in his “mad fits.” Former teachers had 
punished him. But there was a feeling abroad 
that he had not been flogged severely enough. 

“He may kill some one and have to go to the 
gallows for it when he gets older,” my landlady 
added. 

A few days later T heard that Clement had 
indulged in another of his fits of temper, while | 
skating on a pond, and had chased the other boys | 
with stones and clubs. 1 was glad that this offence | 
had occurred outside my jurisdiction; but that! 
excuse did not avail me long. | 

A few mornings afterward, as I approached the 
schoolhouse, 1 Saw Clement hotly pursuing two 
other lads, with the iron stove-shovel in hls hands. 
When an older boy wrested it from him, the 
infuriated lad snatched his jack-knife from bis 
pocket. I do not know what he would have done 
if Thad not been in time to seize him from behind 
and disarm him. I 























“Clement,” I said, when the others were gone, 

Tam ata loss what to do with you. I cannot let 
you goon axsaulting the others. Why do you not 
control your temper?” 

He began to cry and protest as before. 

“Why can’t they let me alone?” he exclaimed. 
“They know I can’t help ft 

“But do you try to help it?” 

“Oh, 1do, Tdo!” 

“But how do you try?” 

“Oh, Ldo' know; but I do try,” he protested. 

I took out my tube and asked him to hold It to 
the light, place his eye to the awl-hole, and tell me 
what he saw. 

He did so, and described the picture. “Oh, he’s 
a-golng it awfully; he's stabbing and cutting aud 
frothing at his mouth!” Fle turned and looked at 
me, with a guilty, appealing glance. “That's the 





| way I do, isn’t it?” he sald, slowly. 


Yes,” I replied; “that ts very much the way you 
do. But I think you can help ft. And now whut I 
want you to do is to take thls tube and carry it In 
the breast pocket of your jacket. Whenever any 
one ‘hectors’ you, and you feel your temper begin 
to rise, I want you to turn aside four steps and 
take out this tube and look into It.” 

He luoked at me wondertngly. 

“Yes,” [ went on, “look at the picture carefully, 
count all the people in it, and think only how 
savage and crazy that Malay looks, running 
amuck. 1f the boys and girla continue to torment 
you, go still farther off, and keep looking steadily 
at the pleture. 

“If you do that, just as I tell you, there is no 
danger whatever that you will run amuck yourself. 
Remember, it is a secret between us. Let no one 
else look into It.”” 

He promised faithfully to do as I bade him. 

A few days afterward I heard, through my 
landlady, that 1 had given Clement Webb a 
“charm” for his temper. Public opinion appeared 
to be divided on the question whether it was of the 
nature of a medicine or a tallsman. 

My object, of course, was to turn the boy’s eyes 
and thoughts away from his tormentors. It was 
only an experiment; but I had no more trouble 
with Clement that term. 

Clement carried out my instructions; and J have 
often sven him walking away from # group of 
shouting boys, and looking earnestly Into his tube. 

The other pupils regarded the “charm” with some 
little awe, as well as curiosity; and the grown-up 
malcontents of the hostile clique In the district 
were so much mystified by what they heard of it 
that they neglected to Invent fresh charges against 
me. 

I managed to pull through the term; and my 
friend, the supervisor, kindly remarked, when he 
pald the school his final visit, that I had got along 
better than he expected. 

With that somewhat doubtful compliment I was 
oblized to be content. 

















C. A, STEPHENS. 


———————————— 


1 ‘These are the ghosts that to the conscience- 
stricken mind will not down; that in moments 
of reflection make sad the evening of old age. 


—_—_+o—_—_ 


LEARNING FROM THE INDIANS. 





It is well known that the white people obtained 
of the Indians the maize which is one of the 
grentest staple ngricultural productions of the 
United States to-day, and which still goes by 
the name of Indian corn. In England, and in the 
Bible, “corn” ordinarily means wheat, because it 
is generally applied to the grain from which the 
bread of the common people is made. In Scotland, 
for this reason, “corn” means oats; and tn the 
United States it means maize. Itt» not generally 
known, however, that the whites found the Indians 
cultivating corn carefully, and storing It up In 
bags and granaries; nor that the whites learned 
the art of making maple sugar from the Indians 
before they knew much about any other kind of 
sugar. 

Governor Bradford's account of the settlement 
of the Plymouth Colony is conclusive as to the use 
the Indians made of their corn. On the occaston 
of the Pilgrims’ very first landing on Cape Cod, on 
the Fifteenth of November, 1620, they found some 
deserted huts, and in them'“faire Iidean baskets 
filled with corne, and some in cares, faire and 
good, of diverce colours, which ecemed to them a 
Sery goodly sight (haveing never seen any schuch 
before.” . 

‘The beauty of Indian corn, either when growing 
or harvested, {3 certainly a pleasant revelation to 
those who have never seen it befo 
tng to their ship, the Pilgrims “tooke with 
Me of ye corne, and buried up ye rest, and 
ye men from Escholl, carried with them of 
ve fruits of ye land and showed their breethren; 
df which & ‘their returne, they were marvelusly 
glad, and their hurts incouraged.” 


DISHES. 


1. Earthenware. 1, Materials: a) How mixed and 
molded; (b) how baked. 2, The glazing: (a) Of 
what made; (b) how applied; (c) why needed. 
3, The decoration : (a! When and (b) how applied. 


I). Glassware. 1, How shaped. 2, How cut, ground 
and decorated. 3, Why and for what used. 











IM. Dishes of tin, tron, copper, brass, wood, paper, 
etc. 1, Source of material for each. 2, Processes 
of making each. 3, Special advantages and uses 
ot each. 








For the Companion. 
THE CHERRY-BOUGH. 


ew t's and a new friend's honor, 
yea pregnant cats faegSlaetng 
nes 
ER a soit Kad 
wers and deep shade and windy grasses, 
wind by the south wah eet forward: rusting By: 
branch fire-t! wit! man 
on ren eo. naught Is absent, 


kind head that far in prison 
1s no god's pity 

the kingly laurels 
Were ouce so plenty, 











O naught but you, 
‘Sunk on a weary arm, f 
Stroking and sighing where 











Nor dreams on strength of my fair tree that knew you, 
How I from revels aud strange faces turning. 

t to-day when most my he 
eee With your rich verses! 





If long ago, in other gentler weather 
Ere wrath and exile were: you lay Denenth It 
then, your innocen 
OE * ‘Glad with your gladness.) 


‘What has befallen In the world of wonder. 

‘That still it puts forte pebbles of sweet corer. uty, 
vi you, aud! you that burst our eyes w! : 

See ‘are sapped and rotten ? 


Alas! When my young guests have done with singing, 
Tbreak It, leaf and fruit, my garden's glory, 
‘And hold it high among them, and say after: 

“d my poor Ovid, 


d loves pans too; and yet remember 
For the clear time when we were boys together 
‘These tears at home are shed , and with you also 
‘This bough Is dying.” 


Louise Liogey GULNEY. 


two deserted Indian houses, and “also ther was 
found more of their corne, & of their beanes of 
various collours.”” 

‘This is the first mention of New England beans. 
The Pilgrims helped themselves from these Tudian 
granaries, inteniling to pay the natives atterwanls 

‘Ag to the making of maple sugar, the French 
settlers in Canada were learning this art about the 
same time that the Pilgrims were establishing 
themselves at Plymouth —Lescarbot, who wrote in 
1606, has an account of the Indians tapping the 
maple-trees for their sweet sap Many other 
French writers, chiefly missionaries, describe the 
Indians’ method of gathering the sap in vessels 
made of birch bark; but their chief use of It 
seems to have been as a drink. 

Father Chriatian Le Clercq, 
sionary who went to Canada tn 1675, has left, In 
French, in big work entitled “Nouvelle Relation de 
In Gaspésie,” an account of indian maple syrup- 
making and augar-making which Indicates that 
they had long possessed the art, He wrote : 

“As to the liquor of the mupie, which ts the sap 
of the tree itself, it 1s equally. a delicious w the 
French ax to the aavayes, who In spring time give 
themselves to it with gind hearts. It is true, 
moreover, that it is very pleasant and abundant 
in Gaspasia; for from a very little opening in the 
maple-tree, made by a hatchet, enough can be 
distilled to’ make tenor a dozen vessels of it 

“What appears to me very remarkable in the 
juice of the maple, Is that if, by boiling, the 
quantity, be reduced, to ove thin, it beconies a 
veritable syrup, which hardens little by little into 
sugar, taking on a reddish color. 

“Of this sugar are made little cakes or loaves 
(petits pains) winch aye sent to France, and which 
in use often serve well in default of French sugar. 

“L have myself,” the good father adds, “often 
mixed this sugar with brandy, cloves and cinnamon, 
which made highly agreeable liquor.” 

To this day maple augar is brought into Quebec 
Jn peti pain, and tn small cornucopias of tire 

rk. 








“Years pass, 





however, a mis. 
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For the Companion. 
HELPED. 


A few years ago, two young men who belonged 
t> influential families in a manufacturing city 
sat together in a cozy little reading-room, reading 
the morning papers. 

“That mill-boy Jones who murdered Saunders, 
down at the Point, is sentenced to be hanged, J 

ee,"" said one of them. 
Yes," said his companion. 

His friend laid down the paper. “I notice," he 
said, thoughtfully, “that he had neither father, 
mother, friend nor comrade to stand near him in 
the dock.”” 

“No? What of it?” 

“Perhaps that was the reason he was there."” 

His friend did not care to follow his meaning, 
and rose, yawning, to go out. He paid no more 
attention to the case, except to go out of town on| «aq} we had seen of the German Emperor, as he 
the day of the hanging, that he might hear | passed in his carriage,” writes a correspondent, 
nothing of it. He always protected himeelf from | “was the waving plume on his helmet, which we 
pain or trouble. accepted to be his on faith, that was unsatisfactory 

But his companion kept the thought of the | But what could two unprotected American Indies 
friendleas murderer on his mind, There were [4 @ German wilow possibly expect in the 
scores of other mill-boys in the town. Had they | Using crowd? | Frau Warner suxgested) tat we 
Sanda Hild coicains Gale GeaWewr waeta should cross over, by a transverse street, to the 

3 other thoroughfare near the City Hall; we might 

In a quiet way he gathered four or five of them | then have a chance ‘to see things’ So we plunged 

into a clags. These he taught to read and write. 


resolutely into the narrow passageway. Our end 
He learned also to know them and their com- | was comparatively empty, and we got along well 
panions, to look at life from their point of view, 


enough at firat. ‘That was a goo idea of yours, 
to understand their hopes and needs. 


Frau Werner!’ I cried, as we pressed forward. 
He oon succeeded in interesting some of his | ,"“My exultation was soon checked, however | In 
Buaren . ne middle of the street we met groups of people, 

friends in them, and they established a reading- | who, no doubt, had also had a food iden, but ts 

room, and one or two codperative socioties, |the dpposite direction. | They occupied! the whole 

: width of the street, and threatened to carry us 
temperance clubs and an evening school. In six | away if we attempted to force a passage through 
years he had succeeded in elevating the whole| them. Prudence counselled us to turn round and 
wailed’ staworkiawniea retrace our steps. But lo! other people, with 
eee two or three of the mills | Cjuaniy good Ideas, had followed us, and ina 
aia igher level. moment we were in'the middle of two converging 

of his work grew out of that one chance | °2}"*, 

“It was truly a tight place A sort of gentle but 
thought. A small seed, but it fell upon good | irresistible fore Bushed on each op} ante mass 
soil. from behind, threatening to crush us Into a Jelly 

God causes such seeds to fall upon our minds | Riau, Warner, short amd fat, felt it most “Her 
and hearts every day; a hint of good work to be 

done here, or a chance to be kind there; it may 

be a word, a song, a passing face in the street 

which summons us to climb higher in life, to be 

purer, truer, more like our Master. 


‘Ochs’ and her'‘Achs’ were heart-rending. 

“To make matters worse, t quarrel frose near 
us. Crowds in Berlin are not good humored, as 
with us in America. Some one had trodden’ on 
some one else’s toes, or had knocked his hat off. 
Angry words were exchanged, though no blows 
were given. Germans, I observed, resemble very 
much the old Greek héroes: they palaver a great 

This 'Bance eces fertt : _| deal before they strike. And then here there was 
i goes forth to sow such seeds con- | no room to move the arms. The temper of the 
inually, It is for usto say whether the soul in |crowd, however, hid become ugly, amt 1 was 
our hearts on which they fall shall be hard and | &tiing 4 litle nervou: 
: y A “For a few minutes our attention had been 
stony, or good ground that will yield fruit. attracted w a yentlemau—an Englishman | took 
Modern science has banished ghosts. No | im wo be ty his appearmure who stood! not far 
: : (0 | from us, towering above the throng. With some 
schoolboy now fears to meet the shades of his| companions he bad. gol possession of a kint of 
ancestors, or to find gibbering spectres waiting won and noemved 10: chiow the jamming process 
: seirtaltes hugely, he laughed so heartily!” He must have 
for him as he passes by the lonely churchyard at | detected a mute appeal In my glance, for sudenly 
nist he stopped in his merriment, ad with an unntis- 
But there are ghosts that haunt thoughtful, 
conscientious men and women when the busy 
years of life are past; the neglected chances, the 
lost opportunities of helping those whom God 
sent to us to he helped; the brother who drifted 
out of the home hfe, and whom we suffered to 
become alien and strange to us; erring men and | 
women who died unfriended. while we passed 
by on the other side; the many lonely folk who 
lived near us, waiting, day by day and year by 
year, for the word of kindness and sympathy of 
religious counsel which never came. 
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A YANKEE IN COMMAND 





















































takable Yankee accent, he shouted to us: 

“From the States, ladies?” 

“We nodded to him—our voices would not have 
nD heard through the clamors around us. 
“<All right, then; have no fear!" he eried. 
will be in safety in'a minute 

“Then turning to that part of the crowd occu 

ying the end of the atrect nenrest to Unter den 

.inden, ‘Attention he roared in German, with 
mighty effort. 

His vol 
putes. T 








"You 









ang high above the din of the dis. 
noise was partly hushed. ‘Attention? 
he repeater ¢ sharply. ‘This time there w 
almost a sil and looking around, 1 wond 
ingly saw every one, men and women, even 
chiliiren, straightening up, and standing ‘In the 
military ‘position they were directed to take. 
‘Mark time!” was the next command, and 












THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Going once more to the sime spot, they found | 









ne together. | 





amping int 
Torward, march! i 
motley crowd? 

1, taki 


pody obeyes 
‘One wep 
it miracle possessed the 
‘The whole mass moved forward togeth 
one step. ‘Right foot now 
our commander. ‘Forward! 
one ‘Lett! right! left: 
te ery, with Increased energy, and under his 
Hinging commands a continuous, irresistible im 
pulse carried the whule mass toward the great 

rough fare 
cae y a urselves were carried, rather than walked, 
past hin. He smiled at us as we went by; we | 
{ula only look our gratitude. 

on ave were safe in the broad avenue, 

Pcrowd melted away in the open space. 
teehe incident was mentioned in the papers the 
next day; they praived the quick presence of mind 
Ue the unknown Yankee. We could never learn 
his name, though we made many Inquiries. 








eimmediately cried 
Again we alf moved 
right!" he continued 














where 
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For the Companion. 


JUNE’S DAUGHTER. 


Fatr Lady June, proud Queen of all the year, 
‘With blossom aceptre tu thy royal Mata dear, 
Vaunt pot thyself: though long thy days as 
Thy days and thee Time's sway cannot withstand, 


‘Thy splendid sun may kindle the proud morn ; 
Mad the high noun may glow with love of thee: 
Sunset shall laugh thy longest day to scorn, 
‘And mocking stars Its overthrow shall see. 


Roses shall wither, though thelr lavish praise 
‘The nightingales have Chanted all night loug 
‘Thelr fragrant ghosts shall throng the silent Ways 


Those swift winged laureates once thritled with song. 


‘And thou, fair Maid, bright daughter of the June, 
‘Dost thou not know thy youth, lke hers, is brief ?— 
For thee the glad day. and the bird's glad tune | 
rad then the waniug year, the wind-blown leaf. 


‘The rising stars shall mock thy setting sun, 
‘And watch with curious eyes thy fallen state 
Glad month! glad maid !-for both the swift sands 











run— 
And bot for mouth or maid shall Autumn wait. 
Louise CHANDLER BOULTON. 





FEMININE HUMOR. 


‘The people who have sometinex uttered the very 
unsafe generniization that “women hive no sense 
of humor” must be unacquainted with the genuine 
American girl, whose gift for a sort of humor 
which almost xeems to be the peculiar property of | 
this eountry—comical comparisons and odd exag- | 
gerations is beyond doubt very great. A certain 
young New York girl of eighteen fs well known to 
her friends to possess this sense of humor. Of a 
particularly haughty and repellant woman she 
remarked’ “She steps as if the ground were not 
good enough for ber to walk on; and therefore she 
always wears rubbers 


She said of a young man who had not much 




















liking for hurd work, but who complained that he 
could find nothing to do: “That's why he wears 
glaskes; he has worn out his eyes fooking fur 


something nice to do” 

‘She remarked one day of a particularly dis. 
hevelled specimen of a Skye terrier, “Dixie, you 
are the most ravelled little dog, you must have 
Deen woven without any selvage!” 

‘Of a very, very old house, «uperficially “spruced 
up,” she sti that “nothing held it together but the 
paint.” 

She advised a young man, who was excessively 
proud cf his brew singing, and who had sung & 
very low note, to “let another tuck out of his 
voice” 

‘There was humor, as well as pathos, in her} 
remark of a forlorn and very thin old horse: : 
“Poor thing! It looks as if it had been pastured 

for twenty vears on a plowed field.” 

Tt was ai Western gir) who, in visiting an Eastern 
acquaintance who was very proud of her desce 
and who showed her first one and then another | 
precious possession which was “ancestral,” ex. | 
claimed pensively 

SDearme! I haven't so much ae an old white | 
hat to prove that I ever had a grandfather" 

Another girl, who was a student at a school of ' 
technology, and who happened to be extremely | 
slender, furnished a “chemical analysis” of herseli, 
which, after enumerating several articles of cloth’ 
ing in the style of chemical ingredients, ended 
with the item 

“Of girl, a trace” 

This kind of humor is very different from the 
biting wit which used to be recorded of the famous 
women of Europenn drawing-rooms. 

On one occasion, it is said, a vain and foppish 
young Scotch nobleman, in’ Lady  Blesetngton’s 
drawing-room, was talking about his countrymen, 
when some one asked him why it was that all the 
Scotchmen abroad seemed 1 be intellectually 
superior men 

“it 1a because,” said the young lord, “we keep | 
well-qualified watchmen at all the roads leading | 






































out of Scotland, who suffer no man to go out of the | 
country who ix not thoroughly Intelligent.” 
“Then,” sad Lady Blessington, “1 suppose your 


lordship’ was smuggled?” 


~—4e---— 


DANGEROUS HANDFUL. 

A Georgia farmer, living In rather an obscure | 
part of the State, whose Inbors are such ax to; 
compel him to be in the fleld much of the time, | 
says that ove day last year he was engaged in, 
clearing up a field covered with a thick under. 
growth of bushes and briers, and had employed 
to negroes to help him. The three men built a 
fire in the middle of the fleld, and gathered the 
brush in their hands and burnt it up. 


1 was working at some little distance from the 
fire, and of course had to travel back and forth 
with every handful Thad just returned from the 
fire, and fad stooped to pick up another handtul 
of brush, when Twas conscious that Thad hold of 
asnake, and mechanically tightened my grip. 

J looked down and saw that 1 had a good.<ized 
ratlesnuke. Thad grabbed him by the neck in 
such a position that so Jong as 1 kepta tight hold | 
he could not strike. 

Ax soon ax the snake saw that he could neither 
get away nor strike me, he wound his body around 
my arm, which wax’ bare to the elbow, and 
atiemptedl to pull his head through my Qugers. 1 
tell you, | never until that moment realized what | 
tremendous strength there was ina snake's body 
itseemed almost as if my arm were being pulled 
to pieces. 

Thad grabbed his neck between my fore and 
middle fingers, so that I was ata great disadvan. 
tage; but I knew that if he once got his head free. 
1 should be struck not once only, but ax many 





























times ax he pleased; so} held on and: squ “ 
he pleased; q WL squeezce 
for dear life. eee 


I shouted to the negroes to come over and kill | 
soon ats they | 
me 





him, and they came at onee; but 
saw what it was [had hold of, th would not ec 
near me. Nothing that Foul neither threats 
nor persuasions, would Induce them to give me 
help. Soall Eeould do wax to hold ona vere 
heli oa on and squeeze 

After what seemed an age, and when 1 was 











| had 





about ready to drop from exhaustion, 1 elt th 
colls begin to lugzen, and with that encourageme: 
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T squeezed harder than ever. Gradually the 8 
relaxed its grip, and at last the body hung limp 
ful motionless from my hand. 1 walked over and 
dropped it into the fire, and Lean tell you I watched 
it urn with a mingled sensation of relief and 
thankfulness. 











ELECTRIC MOSQUITO NET. 


One of the most singular uses to which electricity 
has been put in this electric age is announced from 
Paris. A French savant has invented an electric 
mosquito bar, whieh is, he beli destined to 
replace all other means of dete eninst Nying 
insects. Making use of the principle of electric 
execution, he has constructed a of sereen or 
wire-work cage, with a small electric light in the 
centre. The moxquitoes, attracted by the light, 
attempt to fly through the interstices of the cage; 
but if they xo much as touch the tips of their 
wings,—and they cannot fly through without doing 
vo,—they are struck by the current of electricity 
with which the screen is kept constantly charged. 


This mosquito-trap, which, under a test, is sald 
to hive killed innunierable ‘victims, can he main- 
tained only by the aid of a sinall electric apparatus, 
go arranged ds to send alternative currents throught 
the wire network. 

Te is to be supposed that the person to be pro 
tected takes refuge on the Interior of the netting, 
with the little electric light and the generating 
Apparatus. It tx not too much to say that there 
are gome people who would rather have the 
mosquitoe: 

Inasmuch as, if the electrified netting 
out the mosquitoes, a netting made a Title closer 
would keep them out without any electricity, it 
does not seem likely that this invention Ix destined 
tw any great usefulness. 

It veminds one somewhat of the story of a 
Dutchman who went about selling a preparation 
for poisoning a certtin kind of troublesome insect. 
ou take de inxee? mit de finger an’ de dumb of 
von handt,” said the peddler, “an? den mit de 

Hor hgnult vou put de pizen in 
But,” said a farmer, “if 
them and hold them that wa, 
*em and done with it?” 
el,” satd the Dutchman, “dot's a good vay, 














































will keep 
























got to catch 
Why can't you smash 











too 
The electric netting also suggests the story of 
Patrick's experience with an ordinary mosquito 
canopy. Ie found one in a room that he wis to 
sleep fn one night, and after studying it for a time, 
made up bis mind how it wax to be ‘This 
was the way he related hix experience the next 
day: 
“e's an Megant thing I found In me room lasht 
noight. ‘There a kyoind of a tehing-nit for 
minnows over me bid. 1 made a hole through It 
wid me knife, an’ ivery moskater In the room wint 
into the nit through the hole. ‘Thin T shtopped up 
the hole wid me hat, an’ shlept on the flure all 
noight, comfortable-loike, wid niver a boite at all!” 
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SECURING SILENCE. 


John Leech, whose humorous pictures made 
Punck, was driven out of Londen by the hand. 
orguns and street-bands. Their noise affected 
his nerves and prevented him from drawing, and 
though he tried again and again, he was unable to 
silence them. Mr. Montague Williams tells, tn 
his “Later Leaves,” of a lawyer who did silence 
A cornet.player who spent most of the day In 
playing his instrument. 

The lawyer, poor, old and eccentric, Ii 
attic rooms ‘beneath which resided tl 
player. Annoyed at the man’s persistent playing, 
the lawyer remoustrated repeatedly, but 
One afternoon, the man in answer to the lnwyer's 
protest remarked that an Bu lixhman's house was 
his castle, and that he should play when and as 




















long ax he plenved. 

That night, just as the musician bad fallen to 

sleep, he was awakened by an unearthly din. A 

terrible pounding was going on in the room over 
J. He flung a blanket about his. shivering 
dan upstairs. ‘There was a light in the 

room, the door stood open, and in he 






rushed. 
What he saw took away his breath. The old 
lnwyer was sitting on the floor, singing alugubrious 





ditty, and driving large nails’ into the Loards with 
Amason's hammer. The cornet player entreated 
him to desist. The answer was another nail driven 
into the floor, another, and yet another. Then the 
lawyer paused and said : 

“You make my life a mi: 
and now that the night bas come it's my turn.’ 

Down again came the heavy hammer, and 
another nail was driven home. 

The cornet-player, seeing that the lawyer was 
master of the situation, agreed not to play during 
the day, if the lawyer was at home. The truce 
was made, and silence reign 











ery to me all day long, 
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WHAT WAS WANTED. 


‘The ability to stave a case so clearly as to render 
misunderstanding impossible ta a valuable gift, 
but, unfortunately, all persons do not possess it. 
A politica! convention was being held for the pur. 
pose of numinuting a candidate for an important 
oltice. 

The district waa a close one, and the necessity of 
selecting a popular man was thoroughly recog 
nized. “A speaker had just nominated a personal 
friend for the position, aud in an elaborate eulogy 

presented in glowing terms his manifold 
ts, expecially emphasizing his great services 














me! 





upon the fleld of battle, as well as in the pursuits 
of peace. 
After he had finished, a voice was heard in the 





rear of the room. 
that will run the best. 
In an instant the orator was ag 
“If you think this Convention 
who éan run better thin 
nominated, | point, you on 
known war 


Well, what we want Isa man 








n upon his feet. 
“un tind anybody: 
he gentleman have 

Inore w his well 

















AS HE USED TO DO. 


What 9 man has been must always affect what 
he fs, whether for good or ill, A. street-car con- 
ductor is reported by the New York Sun as talking 
about some of the odd characters who fad employ- 
ment on street railways. 








One of our conductors had formerly been a 
Methodist minister. How he came to be runnin 
a streetcar [never knew, but he did his wor 
well, though he had some pecu! 
He bad been on the front atform one day, 
ting fares, and when he came back to the 
platform a passenger told him that a man had 
got on at Houston Street, and was sitting inside. 
‘The conductor stood in the deorway and looked 
in, but he could nut be sure of his man. ‘Then he 
said with all calmness, “Will the gentleman who 
got on at Houston Street plenze rise?” 
‘The gentleman stood up like a man, 
his fare. 























and paid 
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For the Companion. 
THE PUDDING-BAG STRING. 


Sing, sing, what shall I sing? 
‘The cat ran away with the pudding-bag string! 


It was Saturday afternoon, and Nancy, the 
cook, was busy making her very best pudding 
for the Sunday dinner. 

No one dared to ask how 
many eggs were used, or 
how many hours it took 
Nancy to stone the raisins 
and clean the currants that 
were put in it. 

It was a real Christmas 
plum- pudding, but once 
in a while, when she was 
feeling very good-natured, 
Nancy would make it for 
a Sunday dinner—the only 
difference being that then 
she didn’t send it to the 
table all ina blaze, witha 
sprig of holly standing in 
the middle. 

There was a spicy smell 
about the house that told 
what Nancy was doing, 
but if you bad seen her 
you would have known 
without the smell, for 
when she was making this 
padding she always put on 
4n apron made of flowered 
chintz, and tied up her 
head in a bright pink 
handkerchief. 

Moreover, she used one 
special, bright tin pan to 
mix it in, that was never 
brought out of the closet 
for anything else. It was 
only taken down from its 
peg when needed for the 
Christmas pudding, or 
when it was to be scrubbed, 
for Nancy kept it very 
bright. 

Cook Nancy had mixed 
and beaten, until eggs and 
sugar, cream, spices and 
fruit, were all beaten up 
into the batter that looked 
good enough to eat as it 
was; and now she put ont 
her hand for the pudding- 
bag that she bad placed 
on the corner of the table 
before she began the mix- 
ing. It was not there; it 
had fallen on the chair. 

Nancy took it, poured 
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that a bit of the string flew out, and kitty was 
sure that must be a mouse’s tail. 

She jumped up and touched it with her paw; 
it swung to and fro. She caught her claw in it, 
and brought it down within reach of her nose. 

Bah! It didn't smell like mouse at all. 

So, quite angrily she hit it again with ber paw, 
and this time the whole concern fe!l on the chair, 
frightening kitty so, that she bounced on the 
floor and stared at it from under the table. 

What with the fall and kitty’s pull the string 
bad come untied; it hung over the edge of the 
chair and trailed on the floor. Kitty madea dash 
at it; it came off the bag so suddenly that she 
lost her balance, fell on ber head, and rolled over 
and over on the floor with it between her paws, 
biting and pulling at it, 

If Nancy had looked under the table then, she 


“Kitty, kitty!" called her little mistress. She 
scampered off to the house, ate her dinner, was 
petted and patted, curled herself up in her missy's 
lap and went sound asleep. 

‘As for the pudding-bag string, it bung on the 
tree all day and all night. Then Jimmy Judson 
happened to spy it on his way to church, pulled it 
off and put it in his pocket. 

The next day he met Sally Manders carrying 
home a lot of sticks to kindle her mother's fire. 
They were falling out of her arms, for Sally was 
very little, and she bad gathered a great many 
branches in the woods. 

“Here, Sally,” called out Jimmy, “I say—I've 
gota string here. It's just the thing to tie your 
fagots with." 

He pulled the pudding-bag string from his 
pocket, tied it round the branches, and carried 








Bnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
CHARADE. 
My first ia.a naval or mill- 
Officer. 
ly second wasan English 


king to whom the French 
ve the surname Sans. 





es 
My third is a worker in 
metals. 


My whole wasa noted man 
tn the eurly history of, our 
country, who died in Lon- 
don, June 21, 1631. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROBTIC. 
(Words of eight letters.) 
Across. 

1. The god of dreams. 

2. A town in Brazil. 

B Toflow forth, 

. Appearance (optical). 

5. Tobie bene 

6. A plant having only one 
atumen. 

7. The eagle hawk. 

8. A promiscuous term for 
au imaginary country 
abounding fn gold and 
other rich products of 


nature. 

9. Marked with red, 

10. Ceremony or rites of 
marriage. 

11. Insolent. 

12. A part of Greece. 

13. Concordant. 

4. Relishing. 

Primals will spell the 
name of a certain part of 
June, which has been made 
the theme of one of Shake. 
speare's most beautiful 
playa. Finale will speli the 
name given to June Ath. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
A DIAMOND. 


LP. 

















Waehing. 
ton. 
2.To look with one eye 


3.A species of 

from Africa. 

4. Collars by which the 

yards are confined to 
the masts. 

5. The name of a distin. 
guished American 
statesman, who died 
on June 29, 1852, 

Le ited. 


antelope 











6. 
TA 1a. 

& Melancholy. 

. 9. A letter from Maryland. 





the batter in quickly, and 
then was about to tie it and 
plunge it straight into the 
water that stood all ready— 
for the beauty of this pud- 
ding was in its being boiled 
directly it was mixed. But 
where was the string? 
Nancy was sure she re- 


“Tick and tock! tick und tock!” 
Steadily goes the old-time clock. 
‘Evening is come; it is time to sleep; 


‘Tick-away, tock-away, watch [’ll keep. 


“Sleep, good grandmother, sound and still! 


‘Sleep, little*baby, curled in your nest! 
Playtime was mtrry, but bedtime is best; 
Tired at last, on your pillows white, 
Sleep till the kiss of the morning light. 


“Tick and tock! tick and tock!” 


4. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


From the omitted letters 
forma word of seven letters. 





-h- Ww 


Bes on Uees 
which sb. wi-n-es-d 
V-nie., 
-n-lish p-op! 


s-imul---d  -b- 
of f-shion 


membered untying it and 
putting it on the table with 
the bag; and now it was 
gone! 

It was not in the chair. 
She looked under the table, 
under the chair, on the 
shelves, in the drawers; 
turned her apron pockets 
inside out; peeped into the flour bucket, into the 
coal-hod, into the wood-box; opened the spice- 
box and the egg basket. 

Dear me, what should she do? 

O Mistress Nancy, if you had only looked out 
of the window just then you would have seen a 
sight that would have made the pink handker- 
chief fly off your head with rage—the gray 
kitty that you liked none too well performing 
the strangest antics with your precious pudding- 
bag string, no longer white and fit for tying your 
Christmas pudding, but bedraggled and soiled 
with mud, stained with grass, and all chewed by 
kitty’s little sharp teeth. 

But Nancy didn’t look out of the window. 
Who ever would have thought of finding the 
pudding-bag string half-way across the lawn, 
when she had put it on the table with her own 
hands! 


This is how it came about. When Nancy put 


the pudding-bag on the table, a little corner of it 
hung over the edge, and the wind that blew in at 
the kitchen window moved it just enough to 
make kitty, who was winking and blinking in 
the chair, wonder what it was. 

Could it be a monse ? 

Just then a stronger puff of wind lifted it up 20 


All day long you have worked with a will. 
Washing aud mending and sweeping and all, 


Sleep now and rest while the shadows fall. 


Cheerily goes the old-time clock. 


“‘Weary ones, cheery ones, rest and sleep! 


‘Tick-away, tock-away, watch I'll keep!” 


Laura E. 


— 


would have found the pudding-bag string, but 
she only growled out, “Oh, you bothering little 
cat, get out of my way!” and giving her a not 
very gentle kick, sent her flying across the room 
and out of the door, still with the string in her 
mouth. 

Over the gravel walk, which the gardener had 
watered that morning, marched kitty, holding her 
head very high that she might not trip over the 
string that dragged between her feet. It caught 
on the thorn of a rose-bush, and as she pulled to 
get it away, over she went on her head again; and 
more rolling and kicking, scratching 
and growling, until both kitty and string were 
well covered with moist gravel. 

When she was tired of the gravel, she rolled on 
the grass, and than you might have seen her 
jumping, leaping, bouncing; running off as if she 
meant to leave the string forever, then rushing 
j back to it, darting upon it with a growl, and 
_ racing off with it to the farthest corner of the 
| lawn, 

By and by up she tore into a tree, and out upon 
a branch, from which she jumped to the ground, 
leaving the string hanging behind her. 

‘Then she didn’t know where she had left it, so 
she played with her tail till she was tired. 














them home for Sally himself. Sally's mother, 


finding that the string round the fagots was a| }¥ 


good bit of tape, washed it, pressed it out neatly, 
and made of it strings for her night-cap. 

Nancy never knew what became of her pud- 
ding-string. 

Kitty grew to be a soft, old puss, and had many 
little kitties of her own. She would tell them 
about the pndding-bag string, of how she ran off 
with it and what a fine time she had, and she 
always ended with: 

“But my dears, what became of it when I 
jumped down from that tree, I never could fell— 
it disappeared ve-ry mysteriously.” 

And she would shake her head, and all the 
little kittens would shake their heads—for what 
cook or what cat would ever think of looking for 
it on Mrs. Manders’s night-cap ? 

Frances C. Prince. 


—__+e+____ 


Amy's big brother Frank remarked at the 
tea-table that he was to write the Valedictory for 
the Graduation. Amy listened attentively, and 
not long after was overheard telling a sinall 
companion that her brother Frank was going to 
write the “Benediction for the Exaggeration.”” 





RICHARDS. 






" -kin 
on- p-nny fo. ib 
-nd d-nein. follow-d 
. -n- did no- conclud- -t) -h. 
n-x- mo-nin-. -his w-s -h- fil-s- -n-lish 





Conundrums. 


What bird does a rooster like best? A crow. 

What Is the difference between a blind man and 
a sallor in prison? One can’t see to go, and the 
other can’t go to sea. 

Ifa fender and fire-trone cost ten dollars, what 
| will_a ton of coal come to? Come to ashes, of 


nda pill? 
rd to get 





course. 
| . What is the difference between a hill 
One is hard to get up, and the other is 


jown. 
What fa the difference between a medicine in 
which to bathe weak eyes and the place of Napo- 
leon’sexile? One Is an eye-lotion and the other is. 
an ocean Isle. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, First stanza—het notuble. Second stanza— 
taunt, hero. Third stanza—Prescott, Putnam, true, 
ration. Fourth stanza—burnt, trifle, rifle. Fitth 
stanza—Stark, Knowlton, Read, alert, battle, Pomn- 
eroy, Putnam, rattle. Sixth stanza. ‘arren, life, 
thrill, Battle of Bunker Hill. 


2. “I don’t see why (Y).”" 
3. Trills, rilis, ills. 
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N BE article here offered ia indispensabl 
Use «Brown's Camphorated Saponaceo|WATER BUCS ©" fiicep.| 7S boy, accountant, book-keeper, editor sad Tod 
Dentifrice’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- £CIFFo is guaranteed to rid any build- respondent. With many writers {t is their sole com. 
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where acknowledged. Price, 2 cents. [ade. aq ins of Water Bugaand Roaches avlon daring working hours tk, 8 dieit, elaatie, 
ate food, Pet ponpotaonous. Insist | Q O48 O88 1g 
h 






Burnett's Kalliston 1s a sure relief. A quarter pint upon having it. 1f your drug. 
bottle i. mail only for S0cts. Joseph Burnett & Co.,27 | gist or grocer does not keep It, send 6c. for pound 4 bas 3 4 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. | package. HOUGHTON & Co., 25 Hawley St., Boston. | ff 018 098 O48 TS 0s 06 118 | B 

: eg Spgs ee ee with fiue points, and nade from fPecially prepared 
: steel. Being in'constant use, it is imperative th 
oz Pane, y CYCLES Ie ahoold be the best aitatnatie, low ts to yout 
QeAMMOTH TY? APH or Rubber Stamp. Ride the Easiest, | toner am im forasupply. Besureto ask for 
ONLY A DOLLAR. Price and Sign Marker. Agents wanted. Circulars ide . , 
ett Men, ESTERBROOK’S. 


“1 can't do much,” said a dear old Vermont T pee 


free. 
[ ott : Send for Catalogue, | 7s = SURI Be 
the boys In blue were marching oifers "both sexes. the 
See Cater eed Lees Mane eee Eastman flvcaenel mania oe | torn HICKORY CYCLE CO., Newton, afass, | /H@ World’s PARLOR & LAWN GAME 









p Collectors should read. 
mp Man" in th b 
















































= supplied with competent as. | UAT © Sane PARENTS, REMEMBE! 
least give them each a keepsake. sistants, Address us above for Illustrated eatalogue BARGAINS ,i that the: sHarmees tes 
He brought out a little store of bright gold QADE- Breasted Horses CURED while ** “ore. Easy Payments, Pistols and Rifles with ~~. 
dollars, and gave one to each lad of the town who Breasted Horses le Gun et ae aioe change. MiveRrics|Oara Rubber Vacuum 
was pledged to fight, and perhaps die, for the GALL POW DEER kills the pain and Ocroseont Safety, ballbesr essa £10 Arrow are the safest 
Union. Some of the men who received the gift eee meee, vice ceer, 86, OF SLY | Mercury Diamond Safety, all sicel #100) 87: and best amusemen 





mall, post.pal for every boy 











ii * 5120) F70 
were infinitely touched by it, because they had Springfleld Kondstor,beondersimposs ‘. 12] £0 











‘will interest you. Amer Champion, highest grado, an girl: 
always been among those for whom “nobody se Qthorsancheap.all makes new or2ahd, lowest prices 
cared,” and for every one to whom St was given ee Cata free. Rouse, eS 
the bright dollar evidently brought a ray of aun. ss Bg ANARY BIRDS Beinn 
ehine. AOME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBUKG,0, at. exporure oF om soconat of maulting, can be made to Pistols, 
v Lodi lacing acakeof BIRD poxt-paid, 
f the stories connected with the coins will Y'S,PET PRINTER Haeti0 Rubber Ler Brazile fanstall mealodiee by placieg 8 cakee inrestoringthem | Nickel 91, 
om one back, through ters, , 2. Typeholdcr, Pad & Ink, al ‘Thin an absolute necessity tothe health; eomfert and | Bronze, 75 
Oke mouth and suotier, Caio the vgiver"e heart ELE Sng PRONE: byaiess of CAGE DIRDS. Teta mad after the Andreasberg = ix aa eS 
to rejoice that he had done so kindly a deed. PEN & PENCIL, any name on, i0c, or name. town and recipe. Gold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed Riftc, nickel, $1.75; bronze, $1.25, post-paid. 


Ni Conn, he Biro 

“] punched a bole through mine and wore it on a | stateon,15c. Hub) ver Stamp Co, D13 New Haven, toany P.O. in the U. 8. or Consde, for 15 ots. . by tt zn Corner Cornhill and Wass sy 
string round my neck,” said one rough Jollow, of a LEARN TO PLAY THE MOUTH-ORGAN, Voor 400 N. Sd 8t,, Philad Pa, Rird Book fre ELASTIC TIP Co. Boston Mane vase ge 
Wow mo one bad ever expected to hear good. Chart and circular freo. Will teach ; I Also Patentess of RUBBER ELASTIC FURNITURE TIPS. 

marr dled, and was bo fond oF thm dollar aeit any ong to play a tune ta ten io- —Aleo Patentees of RUBBER ELASTIC FURNITURE T 

, ; at stamp for Cate i 

Pa'been a girl, and got my engagement ring. Vere of Musial Inptramenta Se ; 

“Once when we were in camp the string broke, ts wanted. ‘Mention r. : 
and I lost it. My! didn’t I tear round like a wild- Music NovELTY Co.. Detroit, ‘Meh nant ne eeheae gape, Engelible, Tak, I ihr reer, IB 


cat till I found itagain! 1 don’t believe I’ve swore PIECES Cee GE TO SPEAK 43is.0ricinar | Piven, 5 Postpata out ic for che 8 10F $00 agen 
7 





go much since T had tt, and I know ve tried not to dest vniereredt ceatign, | Santed. Bc NGEMAOLL & HR vd 
ik. I’ve kept sayin’ to myselt, ‘Now, don’t you lesirable for School, Churé! a muy COLLAR and LAPPELS will al 
fon die race to your town. You don't want to be or Home Entertainment. Pa- oi. ways retain their PROPER SHAPE 











8 triotic thetic, Humorous. One book 10c; twelv. & i tt BUTTONIXG by _ using 
‘Oneman, wi came crawilag home esiaried and | DO e¥6 eline, SL DUAN ANC BEB. Oe Chicars: Stone's "New artacnmble 
pitiable wreck, after ead experiences of imprison- @ OUR ELEGANT oat Collar Spring. ante 
ment and escapes, could scarcely speak of hia "M = Paid for2s cts ons ae 
oe had polgive It up,” he sata nfully, as} % QTAL® GUE FREE. dare Ei, WER ES To 
“] at ve up,” he said, mour iy ?, bf A  G. C. 
soon an be saw the donor, on reaching home” of aR JOHN C.HAYNES € © 85 Court Square, Boston Mane 


red it as many as ninety-nine times, and the ONRASS. 
bupdredth it saved me. It Pought’me the brecd | __33@URTSt,ANo 468 WasHINeToXStBosr 


Sad atk SE er me strength to crawl my last LEAD PENCILS. 


“Never you mind, old fellow!” cried a bearty- : 
toe. one-armed man, who heard the story, DIXON'S “ AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
Yinine 1s gone, too, but I don't want to get It back: | are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
When I came home from the war there was my | the money. Send once ‘only and then buy of your sta- 
Mary Ann, who'd been waiting for me threc years, | tioner. DIXO: UCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. Estamusnen 1822, 
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Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Curicura ANTI-PAIN PLasTER. % cents. 





When the case came up again, Chief Justice | 
Peters was the presiding justice. He told the | 
counsel that if the case were carried further, the 
costa would be increased to such an extent that 
‘one or the other of the parties would lose his farm 
in order to pay. He advised them to enter it 
“Neither party,” and divide the costs. After a 
consultation the parties owned themselves willing 
to do that, and it looked as though the case would 
be settled. Suddenly, however, one of th ‘on. 
testants rose, went over to his counsel in the court- 
room, and asked : 
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The other contestant made the same declaration i amp! | Bovarnng, URES? fin. Bal : 2 : : 
Then the counsel rose, and said that the care wre tnd Lab a ataitheartere stieerag'99 | Kennedy’: Discovery 
juat where it stood before any talk of settlement SENSIBLE DRESSING. ins Ball Beatloge ALL oven ae Kennedy's Medical cs 


ad been made. They were willing to stop litiga- 
Hon, and divide the costs, but what'could be seve 
with the steelyarde? 

“Pll fix that,” sald Judve Peters. “Let the 
sheriff of the county take the steelyards at night, 
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TO DEALERS. 
BUT NOW wo aro selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you the Traveling 
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FAMILY ICE-CREAM. 


The children have watched the thermometer for 
days. They have been promised that the next 
time the mercury stands at ninety they shall have 
ice-cream for dessert, If they will help make it, 
and every morning their firet question la, “What 
(loes the thermometer say?” Exclamations of 
disgust follow if the temperature la comfortably 
cool, and of hope If it 1s warm enough to suggest a 
possibility of rising to the occasion before noon. 

When at length the great day actually arrives—a 
blazing, burning, cloudless day, that seems to have 
been lust accidentally from the caleudar of the 
Desert of Sahara—they dance with delight, while 
the rest of the family mop their foreheads and 
groan. 

But mother always keeps her word, and she 
says, with a reluctant sigh, that she supposes, if 
she promised, though she tsn’t at all sure that she 
did promise—but the testimony of all the children 
that she did is here offered in a united whoop of 
such vehement protest that she laughs and surren- 
ders unconditionally, only inquiring what flavor 
they are pleased to want. 

They have not considered the flavor. 

Jobnny says, “Vanilla, of course, and be sure 
to put in enough;” but Sister Susy does not like 
the idea of anything so common. She wants 
pistachio, but when mother shakes her head, and 
says they do not keep it in the house, she demands 
pineapple, and failing that, banana. 

But it appears that Brother Tom has thought all 
along it was to be lemon, and will be disappointed 
if it is anything else; while the twins clamor in 
chorus for chocolate. 

Mother herself declines to state her preference, 
and tells them they must settle the matter among 
themselves. She advises them to remember, how- 
ever, that chocolate takes a long time to grate, and 
that father never likes lemon flavoring, and that 
if they mean to use bananas they will have to go 
down town and get some, and surely they must 
remember that little Polly hates the very smell of 
pineapple so much that it nearly makes her sick. 
So the ice-cream ie vanilla after all. 

They go down cellar when the custard is ready, 
and Tom does up the ice in a piece of old bagging 
and pounds it with a hammer, while Patty and 


Polly run for the glistening bits that fly across the | 


cellar, and Johnny stands by, hopping on one foot 
from excitement, and squinting up his eyes almost 
too tight to see out of them in his fear of having 
them put out. 

But as soon as the ice and salt are safely packed 
in the freezer the two little girls think they will go 
and play dolls; Tom finds he has a job in the 
garden; Johnny thinks he will help him, and Susy 
is left to attend to the freezing. 

Turning the crank is fun at first, but presently 
she changes hands; and then she begins to wonder 


fi | 
if it will really freeze in ten minutes according to | to her physician. 


the advertisement; and then she changes back 
again; and then she lifts the cover to see if it is 
freezing yet; and then she thinks the time would 
pass more quickly to music, and turns to the 
inspiring strains of Yankee Doodle. This proving 
too fast for her strength, she varies it with the 
Dead March from Saul. 

Then she imagines it is beginning to feel stiff, 
and lifts the cover to look in, but closes it hurriedly 
with a guilty fear that she has let a lump of salt 
get into the cream. 

At last—after half an hour at least—it does 
actually stiffen, and somehow the little girls are 


there immediately without baving been called, and ' 
Tom and Johnny stray in with an innocent air, | 
and say it is so hot in the garden they thought they | 


would take a little recess. 

They congratulate Susy on having such an easy 
time of it down in a nice cool cellar; but she, with 
aching arms and feet wet with ice-cold leakage 
from the freezer, does not reply as graciously as 
she might. 

They gather round to peer at the precious vessel 
in its chilly setting. Susy pulls out the dasher, 
leaving a liberal quantity of cream adhering, tries 
a bit of it with a spoon, and then hands dasher and 
all to the others, who rapidly remove the last atom, 
pronouncing it “just splendid” and “ perfectly 
elegant.” 

The rest is served at dinner, and meets with 
general approval, while the twins express an 
ecstatic wish that every day was ninety in the 
shade if only they could have some of mother’s 
ice-cream. 

But Susy is of a different opinion, and declares 
that, though it really is the. best she ever tasted, 
she is quite sure that once a week is often enough, 
unless somebody else is willing to do the grinding. 


——_+er- 





HOW TO LEARN IT. 


“We are going abroad in May. Papa has just 
decided it. Get out all your French books, Grace, 
and, Fred, remember to buy me a German Meister- 
schaft. Expect no more English from me, for I 
must get my foreign tongue in order. Voulez-rous 
me passer une petite de pomme de terre f” 

There was a general laugh, and Grace was 
beginning to mimic “une petite de pomme de terre," 
when her uncle spoke. 

“The first time [ crossed the ocean was in com- 
pany with the family of the United States Minister 
to Germany. I was on deck with the daughter one 
day, when an accomplished lady came to her with 
a bit of social advice. 

““Your first essential,’ she said, ‘is to learn the 
German language. To accomplish that, never 
mind books, but talk. Make people talk to you; 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


talk to them—everybody, servants, drivers, shop- 
keepers, callers. No matter if you make mistakes; 
nobody will laugh at the Minleter’s daughter. 
Only talk? 

“I met the young lady six months afterward, 
and was amazed at the richness and purity of her 
speech. I fancy that our Alice will rival her.” 

For conversation, the natural method of study 
continues in prime favor, and even the grammars 
have taken to themselves reform. Seldom now do 
we sce such sentences as called forth the witty 
scorn of Professor Corson: 

“Have you seen my green-eyed horse?” 

“No, 1 have not seen your green-eyed horse, but 
I have seen your Russia-leather handkerchief.” 

Yor learning to read, Emerson’s method is 
worthy of attention. “Read,” he says, “the same 
dozen pages over and over a hundred times, till 
you know every word and particle in them, and 
can pronounce and repeat them by heart.” 

Few foreigners—indeed, few English or Ameri. 
cans—speak and write the English language with 
the grace and purity of Carl Schurz, and he 
explains the fact as follows: 

“When I first came to America, | found that I 
knew as little practical English as the Yale or 
Harvard student who has read ‘Faust’ and ‘Picco. 
lomini’? knows of German. I went to a bookstore 
and asked for the classic of the English language. 
The ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ was given me. I made a 
careful translation of the work into German, laid 
it aside for six weeks, retranslated it into Englieh, 
critically compared the two versions, and knew 
the English language.” 





4g 
HYSTERICS. 


Hysterics are, fortunately, not in the least fash- 
fonable. A young lady who eo far forgets herself 
as to sob ungovernably in public is by no means 
an “interesting object,” as she might have been 
considered tn a more sentimental age. Still, if 
any one is so misguided as to succumb to a nervous 
attack, it is well for bystanders to remember that 
only heroic remedies will be of use. 


A company of young people were one evening 
trying a foollsh game of “mesmerism,” endeavor- 
ing to influence one another to do stated things, 
when an excitable girl suddenly began to I ugh 
and cry, in rather an alarming manner. Her 
companions, quite distracted, were vainly tryin, 
to comfort and soothe her, when the mistress 0: 
the house came in, and at once understood the 
situation. 

“Lettie,” she said, sternly, to the weeping girl, 
“stop that noise this minute, and tell me what 
you mean by stepping on chocolate creams, and 


bpolling my carpet!” 
The g rl stopped crying at once, and stooping tn 
confusion began removing the bits of candy from 


the floor. A new direction had been given to her 
thoughts, and in a few minutes she was calm 
enough to smile at the severity with which she had 
been treated. 

On another occasion, a little girl innocently 
upplied the same sort of remedy. Her aunt, who 
was recovering: from a long illness, one day became 
hysterical, and the child, coming into the room, 
stopped, amazed at her excitement. In another 
minute, she saw a far more interesting sight. 

“© auntie,” she cried, “Jip has got your pretty 
lace handkerchief under the sofa, and he’s chewed 
it and chewed it!” 

“Get it away from him!” cried the sufferer, 
forgetting to weep. “Crawl under, and drag the 
Httle rascal out!” And, in bemoaning the wreck 
and lecturing Jip, she became once more a rational 

ng. 

Hysterics are not shams, and yet they are largely 
under the control of the will. 

“I don’t have nervous attacks now,” said a lad 
“When | was at home the girls 
used to pet and cuddle me, to coax me out of them 
but they only annoy my husband. So what could 
I do but train myself to avoid them!” 
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SOAKING UP SUNSHINE. 


Some poet skilled in putting the motive wisdom 
of life into happy phrases could evolve a taking 


| “piece” out of this sentiment of an unfortunate 


little “Arab.” The anecdote, from the New York 
Tribune, 19 as true to life as are Mrs. Dorothy 
Stanley's pictures. 


“Iii! Jimmy! Come down here! Let's set on 
the bridge and go round when she turns.” 

This from a ten-year-old street-boy standing on 
the approach to a bridge over the Erie Canal in an 
interior city. 

The person addressed was a fellow street-boy 


| standing on a raised footbridge over the same 





muddy waterway. He was no older than his 

companion and fully as ragged. He was lame and 

carried a crutch, but he had his compensation ina 

philosophy of contentment that old Horace might 
ave envied. 

He stood upon the footbridge and answered : 

“Naw. Can't. Gott’ stay ere.” 

“Aw, come on down. hat d’ye hang up there 
fur? Lots o’ fun swingin’ around here. e kin 
git on a boat and go over the aqueduct an’ then 
ride back on another. Aw, come on down.” 

“Naw, can’t do it.”” 

“Why not? What yer wants ter fool ‘round up 
there fur? Aint no fun up there.” 

“Wal,” was the auewer that Jimmy drawled ou! 
with as solemn a face as a cadet on parade, “‘! 
can’t come down nohow. I’ve got to stav up here 
and soak in all the sunshine I kin so as I kin laugh 
when It rains.” 


= -_—+e+—__—_ 
LARGER AND SMALLER. 


it is according to the law of nature that things 
near at hand should look larger than things farther 
off. 


The committee of a graduating class went to a 
jeweller with a commission to procure a class 

adge. They had in view a design representing a 
youthful scholar—a graduate, that {s—surveying 
the universe. 

The spokesman made known their errand. 

“About how large would you like the figure?” 
asked the jeweller. 

“Well,” said the student, ‘we thought the grad- 
uate ought to cover about three-quarters of the 
badge, and the universe the rest.” — Jereller's 
Weekly. 

— - +o 
BROADLY DISTINGUISHED. 


A famous Russian writer bad an original way of 
expressing his opinions in regard to people and 
things. 


“How do you like her voice?” he was asked, 
relative to a prima donna who produced an enor- 
mous quantity of husky tone when she sang. 

“Voice!” repeated the writer, with great acorn. 
“That's nota voice. It’s a draught of air!” 





The Human Hair,—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 
has no affinity for the skin and 1s not absorbed. 
nett's Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., 1s 
unrivalled as a dressing for the halr—ts readily ab- 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing {ts falling off and promoting its 
healthy growth. (Adv, 
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ERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAIST 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Buttor Holes. — 
Clamp Buckle at Mp securely holds Hose Supporter. 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure is Waist is stamped “GOOD SENSE.” 
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MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents, 
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It is the best value in Skirts ever offered, 
and cannot fail to give a favorable impression 
of our cotton underwear. 


Send for Catalogue of 
Our “Prize Medal’ Cotton Underwear. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass, 
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Bicycles at 
and 400 second-han: 
Difficult repairing. Btcy- 
cles, Guns and Type-Writ- 
= = ers taken in exchange. 

Buys’ or Girls’ 24-in, Safety, with rubber tires, $15.00. 
Boys’ %-inch Safety, with rubber tires, 350. 
Gebts' or Ladies" & Inch Safety, ball beari 00. 
Gents’ S0-ineh Safety, balls to bigs. and ped 00. 


FARGO’S $2.50 CALF SHOE 


fs still in the lead as the Great 
Low.Priced and Durable Shoe for 
men and boys. Ask your dealer 
for it and if he does not keep them, 
send to us for style and olze you 
want. A full description and 
Pocket Mirror sent ou application. 


Cc. H. FARCO & CO., 
‘hicago, I1lin 
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Trade-Mark. 


‘We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Ohildren; 


And Especially to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season. 


I] , These Sanatory aranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
‘M) made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


ments are 







Wl Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
i Garments Made to Order, a Specialty, 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
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MAKES MORE BREAD! 
MAKES WHITER BREAD! 
MAKES BETTER BREAD! 
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NOT USING 


PILLSBURY'’S BE 


ASK FOR IT. USE NO OTHER. 





aches are purely neuralgic. 

It will be seen, then, that no one can suggest a 
cure for headache. In severe cases the aid of a 
phystclan ts needed to ascertain the cause and 
give proper advice; but in most cases an intelligent 
person may himeelf ascertain the cause, and 
secure, in the matn, exemption from attacks by 
attention to the general laws of health. 


——— 


SHE LOVED THE LIGHT. 


In come parts of Missourl nothing ie commoner 
in out of the way places than a solitary “coal- 
shaft.” In one of these remote mines there was 
kept, a hundred feet below the surface, a little old 
mule, whose business it was to draw the loaded 
care up the Inclined plane to the foot of the shaft. 

Back and forth, back and forth it made ite dismal 
journeys during working hours, and at night was 
left alone in a corner fitted up as a stable, to awalt 
in the silence and utter darkness the return of its 
human comrades. 

For five long years it had never breathed the 
upper air, or seen the light of day. It was a great 
pet with the miners, who used to bring it bunches 
of fresh grass in summer, or lumps of sugar and 
apples In winter. 

One night, when the mule was being unharnessed, 
some one proposed taking “Jinny” up in the cage. 
It was done; her tremors as the cage began to 
ascend were soothed by the assuring words and 
caresses of her companions, and soon she found 
herself restored to a mule’s natural privileges. 

The next morning when the time came to go 





we were instructed to do It, and as It lesseued the 
concusston caused by firing’ twenty-five pounds of 

unpowder, we fell Into it as Into any other regu- 
fation and thought no more of it It did not seem 
ridiculous then, for it was a part of the art of war.” 


MARRYING A STAMP. 


Im the old world, where marriages are often 
arranged purely as matters of business, it has 
long been customary for the possessor of any 
kingdom or of one estate to secure another by 


“marrying it;" but it is probable that not until 









lately has it ever occurred to any one to marry a 
postage-stamp. This, however, seems at last to 
have occurred to some one, for a French journal 





recently published the following advertisement 


“MATRIMONY.—A collector of postag 
possessing 12,544 specimens, «esires to con 
marriage with # young Judy, «lao a collect 





mps, 








the blue Mauritius penny mp of’ Itz, 
No others need apply. 
WHY THEY FAILED. 
Here ts a fact for thoughtless boys to ponder 





upon: 


Several boys who were candidates for a naval 
cadetship from the Eighth Michigan District were 
rejected because the examining physician found 
that thelr hearts had been affected by smoking 
cigarettes. 





“Don’t you think,” said his mother to little 
Johnny, “that you've quite cakes enough? 
“Oh no, mother!” said Johnny. “I don’t feel a 











bit sick yet!” 
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For the Companton. 


THE GIANT FIRECRACKER. 


It was the morning of the Fourth of July. 
The little village of North Jericho was experien- 
cing the first lull in the midst of its patriotic 
uproar. 

Groups of boys who had been prodigal of 
their torpedoés and firecrackers were clustered 
before the village store, hunting here and there in 
the dust for an unexploded cracker, or talking 
shrilly about the next best way of making an 
appropriate racket in honor of the day. 

Many an envious eye followed each motion of 
some more fortunate hoy while he proudly threw 
a cracker at the heels of a loafing dog, or 
with a superb effort at unconcern touched 
off a whole bundle “at one lick.”” 

This latter was considered a wilful 
extravagance, and called forth, from those 
who had nothing left, such remarks as 
these: 

“Aint you mean!” 

«Lemme have one, will yer?” 

“Lemme use your punk a minute ?"” 

“LIL bet I can chuck one up an’ make it 
go off higher'n you can.” 

1’ bet you can’t!" 

While this animated discussion waxed 
and waned, Tom Hartshorn, with a fow of 
his friends, was peering into the window of 
the store. 

Tom had easily acquired the leadership 
of the village boys. In the first place, he 
was the son of the minister; and that 
distinction counted for a great deal in 
North Jericho. Then he was generous, 
loyal to his friends, and very fond of 
boisterous fun. 

“Aint it @ buster?” whispered a young- 
ster. The little boy nudged Tom confi- 
dentially in the ribs, and pointed at a huge 
red cylinder behind the glass. 

The sight that touched the hearts of the 
youth of North Jericho with a pang of 
desire was a huge firecracker, cightcen 
inches long, which reposed with the air of 
a Chinese mandarin upon a bed of white 
cotton wool. 

It was the largest cracker ever seen in 
the county. It seemed to look down with 
contempt upon the pigmy crackers which 
the boys had bought. It glared at their 
faces with a kind of insolence. Its stolid 
front seemed to say to Tom, “I'm not for 
such as you!” 

What a Cracker! 
spelled with a capital C. 

Mr. Cluster, who was postmaster, hard- 
ware dealer, dry-goods merchant, grocer, 
butcher and town clerk in one, had ordered 
this crackor, not for the vulgar sake 
of profit, but from a sentiment of puro 
patriotism. 

“1 guess North Jericho can afford to 
have as big a cracker as any place in the 
hull United States,”” he said, apologetically, 
to his wife. 

To North Jericho, then, had come this 
proud honor; and each of her boys coveted 
the possession of the giant noiso-maker. 

“Jt's the biggest 1 ever saw,” said Tom, 
with the air of one who sets himsclf up as an 
authority. This statement was conclusive to the 
crowd, for Tom had once been to Boston. In 
consequence, the cracker gained dignity. 

“I'm goin’ to ask pa to buy it for me,’ said 
Jim Johnson, the son of the village blacksmith, 
with an air of confidence. 

A few boys looked at the lad in envy; but this 
admiration was soon shattered by Tom, who 
answered, scornfully : f 

“Buy it! I guess you will! Do you think 
your father would spend a dollar'n a half on noise 
for you, Jim 2" 

“Well, I guess yourn wouldn't, Tom Harts- 
horn!"* retorted Jim. 

As Tom's father had a salary of five hundred 
dollars a year for his services, a part of which 
was, according to the established custom of the 
place, paid in farm produce, it was highly 
probable that Jim was right. 

In comparison with the minister, the black- 
smith was rich; but this obvious fact had never 
occurred to the people of North Jericho. 


It could only be 
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Nevertheless, this taunting reply, delivered in 
his own coin, discomfited the minister's son. 

“What'll you bet?" demanded Tom, hot! 

“I aint mean ’nough to bet on @ eure thing. 

“Oh, you're not, are you?” 

Tom clenched his fists. 

At this juncture the boys stopped firing thor 
crackers and torpedoes, and ranged themselvos, 
according to their sympathies with the one or the 
other, about Tom or Jim. 

“No, I won't fight him!" said Tom to his 
vosom companion. ‘I can whip him. He knows 
it. But I'll stamp him to buy the cracker. The 
fellow that gets that cracker beats!” 

This was a new way to settle a quarrel. Tom | 
hardly knew why he had said such a foolish | 
thing. He had nothing to buy the cracker with, 
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Tom felt himself in honor bound to meet his 
own “stump,” which Jim had shrewdly turned 


upon him. His companions clustered faithfully 
about him as he went up the strect toward 
home. 


“Can't we take up a collection?” suggested 
one. 

“I aint got any money,” admitted one. 

“I spent overy cont for crackers yesterday,” 
owned another. 

“I've got a quarter left to buy pinwheels, and 
a rocket, and Roman candles,” said a third. 

“Lemme see ‘em! interjected another. 


| “When'll you fire ‘em off?” 


“Oh, to-night some time. What have you got, 
Tom?" 


‘Tom shook his head disconsolately. ‘Tom had 


What a Cracker! 


and had not the smallest reason to suppose that | 
his father would buy it. 

‘The two boys looked at each other with an air 
of fierco bluster. Jim felt humiliated. The boys 
on his side were of the poorer boys of the town. 
It was doubtful if all six of them could raise a 
dollar as the rosult of doing a week's chores. 

The boys all liked ‘Tom. He was never “stuck 
up.” He wasn't ashamed to notice the raggedest 
boy in the village, and divide his marbles besides. | 

But now about half of them drew off from him | 
as if they were his sworn enemies. | 

A volley of lighted firecrackers and torpedoes | 
was briskly exchanged. Dinner-time interrupted | 
these preliminary hostilities. As Jim moved off, 
escorted by his tribe, he fired a parting shot : 

“Say, Tom, we'll come to the store at two 
o'clock, and if you don't get the cracker you're 
stumped !"" 

The boys marched away, singing at the top of 
their lungs, cach on a very flat key of his own: 
“We'll hang Tom Hartshorn to a sour apple- 
tree !"* 








not a penny in his pocket. He stared at a bird 
vacantly and dojectedly. 

“I'll bet you dasn't come ‘round an’ meet 
Jim," spoko up one of his admirers, a little 
contemptuously. 

“You just come around and see!” said Tom, 
with compressed lips. “I've got to go home. 1 
hear the bell. Come ‘round after dinner.” 

Tom started off on a quick trot up the street to 
his little white home under the broad-sweeping 
elms. 

It was about a quarter before two o'clock that 
a procession of hooting boys tramped along the 
street of the sleepy village down towards its 
single store. One of them heat a drum; another 
flaunted an extemporized patriotic banner; 
another blew a tin horn, whose squawking end 
rested on the shoulders of the boy ahead. 

Now and then a sharp explosion testified to the 
fact that it was still the Fourth of July, and that 
ammunition was not yet wholly exhausted. 

The boys were all in a state of suppressed 
excitement. They had assembled by Mr. 
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Hartshorn's house, and there impatiently awaited 
Tom, much to the uneasiness of his mother, who 
| Was not slow to suspect some mischief. — 

“What does this mean 2” she asked. 

“Oh, it’s nothing, mother. ‘They're going to 
| set off a cannon down by the grove. That's all. 
| That's nothing.” 

“You'll be very careful, my son,” she answered, 
| anxiously. - 
| “Oh, yes!" said Tom, slamming the door, and 








disappearing around the corner of the parsonage. 
| Tom's eyes glittered pecaliarly when he joined 
| his eager companions. His cheek was as flushed 
| a8 @ nervous girl's. His manner was unnatural 
jand excited. He plunged his hands into bis 
pockets, held them there with trembling emphasis, 
jand walked towards his cronies with all the 
swagger he could assume. 

“Hello, Tom! Here he is! Got it, Tom ?” 

Tom nodded his head vigorously, and 
put his left hand upon his mouth with a 
threatening gesture. 

For a few minutes he experienced the 
elation of preéminence which his nature 
craved, yet from which his heart bitterly 
recoiled. But it was now, he thought, too 
late to undo, to go back. He could only 
goon. 

“Hurrah for Tom! Hurry up to the 
store! We'll come it over Jim!” the boys 
shouted. 

“Did your ma give it to you?" one of 
the boys asked in a whisper. 

“N-no,” answered Tom, contidentially 
and hesitatingly, “you see—well—no mat- 
tor; it’s a dead secret.” 

‘A dead secret it remained. 

The boys were at fever heat. Before the 
village store tho two parties ranged them- 
selves. It had been decided that ‘Tom's 
faction should pretend not to be able to 
buy the wonderful cracker, and should 
allow Jim to taunt them until, at the last 
moment, Tom should stalk in, purchase it, 
brandish it in tho face of the enemy, and 
so put them to ignominious rout. 

This programme was carried out with 
singular fidelity. There was not a hitch in 
the performance. 

“You'll have to be keerful, ‘Tommy,” 
said the storekeeper to the panting boy. 
“You've got to get a good ways off when 
‘splodes. I'll put it in a shoe-box with 
cotton waddin’. That's the right change. 

"t know the parson approved of your 
money so. What did he say about 
the heathen last Wednesday ev’nin’ ?”” 

Tom biushod deoply. He stammered 
an explanation, and retired in a hurry, 
surrounded by his hooting admirers. But 
‘The Cracker went with him. 

At the sight of that superb firecracker in 
Tom's possession, Jim's party, to a boy, 
forsook their discomfited leader. They 
even joined with recreant gusto in an 
improvised song which was supposed to 
carry with it tho sting of contempt and of 
victory : 














Jim, Jim, Jim, 
Go and take a swim. 

Jim, jealous and angry, refusing Tom's 
sarcastic invitation to “give in and come 
and see her go off,” turned his back upon 
the party and went to swim, the most lonely 

boy in Jericho on that glorious day. 

“Where'll you set her off, Tom ?”” asked ono of 
his new party 

“In the grove,” said Tom, mindful of what he 
told his mother. 

“Tl bet it'll make the biggest noise over heard 
‘round these parts,” ventured one. 

“Is it biggor'n Bunker Hill cannon?” 

“Bunker Hill cannon!” Tom sneered with 
infinito contempt; ‘'tisn’t anything to this 
cracker! Haven't I been to Boston ?”” 

“Say, boys, let's set it off in front of Jim's 
house. That'll be fun!” 

This suggestion was received with enthusiasm 
and carried into effect unanimously. 

Jim lived at the further end of the town in a 
little house, with no other near. Opposite it was 
asand heap. In the house was Maidie Johnson, 
Jim's sick sister. She was indeed very ill; in 
fact, the doctor despaired of saving his little 
patient. Ile called it typhoid fover. 

She was a pretty, gentle girl and every one 
liked her. Tho boys did not know that Maidie 
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was so very ill, and Jim was not there to tell 
them. 

‘As most of the North Jericho fathers had gone 
down to Jericho Centre, where there was a great 
celebration, with a speech by a prominent con- 
gressman, the boys had it all their own way 

‘The procession, with Tom at its head, storied 
its way down toward the blacksmith’s house. It 
gathered numbers and momentum as it surged 
along, until it comprised all the boys in the 
village—with the exception of Jim. 

“] gay, Tom, put it under a barrel 

“Naw, put her under a tin can!” 

“Put it under a washtub!” 

«There aint none big enough !”" 

“Let's have a volcano! Bury it up all but the 
fuse! 

“I'll give you a nickel to let me set it off.” 

“T'll give you ten cents!" 

It was finally agreed that the cracker should be 
passed from hand'to hand with the privilege of 
close inspection before it was set off. Tom 
watched its travel with acute interest, with a 
word ofinstruction to each one. 

“Say, Patsy, don’t you hold her with the fuse 
down. It might go off and kill you. Don't you 
know enotigh, Bill, to hold her with two hands? 
Supposin’ you drop her! Where'd you be?” 

But where and how to set it off? This 
iomentons decision was not arrived at without 
much excited discussion. Each boy wanted it 
his own way. 

‘The boys crowded about Tom and The Cracker 
until he became impatient and angry. 

















“Jfere, you, get away there!” he yelled, 
authoritatively. “Drop that punk! You'll have 
it off!” 


‘Tom slowly placed the giant cracker, end up, 
upon a flat stone, and the stone was placed in 
the road in front of the gate. 

‘A careworn woman was watching the boys 
apprehensively from the house opposite. She 
did not dare to ask them to go away, fearing that 
it would arouse their contrariness and make 
matters worse. 

She hoped at every moment that they would 
tire out and go away. There were so many of 
them crowded about that she could not tell what 
they were doing. 

She tiptoed back to the sick-room, and closed 
the door softly, to shut out all the noise possible. 

Maidie could bear no noise or jar. She had 
suffered all the long, hot night from the bursting 
and bellowing, the popping and ringing, which 
usher in the Day of Independence, but they were 
at a little distance. 

Boys do not think what the Fourth of July 
means to the sick. The Glorious Fourth is to 
them the Terrible Fourth. 

Tom put his cracker in place, amid the breath- 
Jess hush that so momentous a performance 
demands. The cracker seemed to leer at its 
owner. Tom was fascinated by its appearance, 
and lingered over his attentions. 

“Aw, hurry up! Don’t be all day, Tom!” 
broke from an impatient admirer. 

‘At last Tom waved his hand impressively, and 
the group widened and retired to a safe distance. 
Tom’s back was to the house; thus the cracker 
was still hidden from the anxious woman's sight. 

Twenty boys held their breath in suspense. 
‘Tom hesitated unaccountably, and then, with a 
sudden motion, applied the punk to the long 
fuse. The slight smoke curled up languidly. 
Tom stepped aside. 

Some of the boys put their fingers in their 
ears. Most of them hid behind the stone wall, 
‘but one or two ran behind the blacksmith’s shop. 
Who knew what mischief this Chinese engine 
would do? 

At the moment that Tom moved, he revealed 
to the sick girl's mother this enormous cracker 
looming right up 
before her front 
door, and about to 
go off. 

At the sight she 
rushed to the door. 
The explosion 
might be the very 
thing that would 
make a turn for 
the worse in her 
daughter's condi- 
tion. 

She cried out, 
with a voice vibra- 
ting with horror, 
and made terrible 
by the authority of 
maternal anxiety. 

“Boys! Put that 
thing out! 

At this sound the 
boys took to their 
heels and ran a 
short distance 
away. But Tom 
stood in the middle 
of the street, rooted to the spot. 
frightened cry had startled him. 

“Tom Hartshorn!’’ shrieked 
‘Put it out! There's sickness here. 
very sick. She can't beara breath of noise. 
Run! Put it out!” 

At this command Tum suddenly came to 
himself. There flashed before his mind the 
events of the day: his pride and boast, ins 





The mother's 


Go! 


hollow victory, bonght at a price he had not 
dared to think of yet. 
—Maidie, a girl, a little, sick girl; 
with a stolen firecracker! What was he to do? 

‘Tom made one great dash. Only to seize it— 
to wrench forth the burning fuse, to put it out! 

The fuse sizzled and shot forth sparks. The 
fire was very near the cracker, but Tom was 
undaunted. 

‘The woman watched him with her hand at her 
heart. It seemed to her that he was just upon 
the thing, when there came a flash, a tremendous 
report that shook the house, that rattled the 
panes of the houses down the single street. Dirt 
from the street was dashed in her face. 

She did not wait to see what became of Tom; 
with o shriek she dashed into the house to her 
daughter's hed. 

When the boys rushed forward, they found 
Tom lying on his face, at the foot of the sand 
heap, senseless. The neighbors turned him over; 
his face was blackened by the powder. A bit of 
red tissue paper, covered with Chinese writing 
and blood, clung to and covered his right hand. 

They laid Tom on his mother’s bed at home. 
‘The outstretched hand had grasped what it could, 
and in its attempt had protected his face from 
injury; but the explosion had torn away two 
fingers. 

“It's the luckiest escape I ever heerd on,” said 
Mr. Cluster. 

“He reminds me of Casabianca on the burnin’ 
deck,” said a member of the schvol-board, 
admiringly. 

“Who'd ’a’ thought he had the grit in him 

“His mother must be greatly set up about ii 

«Such heroism,” concluded the schoolmaster, 
“reflects honor on Jericho, on the whole county, 
and on the day we celebrate.” 

‘That evening, when all the inhabitants of 
North Jericho were still extolling Tom's wonder- 
ful heroism, the wounded lad turned to his 
mother and said, feebly : 

“I'm not a fine fellow. 
think. I'm nothing but a thief! 
and a half from your bureau drawer —" 
he broke down. 

For @ moment she did not answer him. A 
dreadful silence filled the dark room, Tom, a 
thief! Her Tom—her son, the minister's son, 
had stolen money, like a common thief! 

“['d rather you'd have lost your whole hand 
said Mrs. Hartshorn, hoarsely. 

“Yes," sobbed ‘Tum. 

‘Then his mother began to sob too, and they 
cried together. But before long she had kissed 
forgiveness into the tad’s hurt soul and body, and 
then he slept. 

But now dark rumors went about the village. 

“Tom'll pull through,” it was said, “but the 
shock sent Maidie into convulsions.” 

Reports came thick and fast that she was dying 
—was dead; that the explosion had changed her 
disease; that she was going mad—that she had 
gone mad—that she would he an idiot if she lived. 

‘A week after that Tom was out again, with his 
right hand ina sling. When the boys crowded 
about him be turned his back upon them and 
_ walked away. 

"Jim, the blacksmith’s son, followed him, and 
was for fighting it ont with Tom on the spot. 
But Tom was so pitifully penitent, and besides, 
who could fight a boy who had lost two fingers? 

When people stopped him, patted him on the 
shoulder, and praised him for his heroism, Tom 
cast at them the look of one who had been struck 
in the face, and slunk away ashamed. 

Now it was Tom who haunted Maidie's house, 
and stood sentinel those hot, miserable days, 
waiting for the doctor's verdict. Woe to unlucky 
dogs that barked, or unlucky boys that shouted, 
during those anxious weeks! 








T'm not what they 
took a dollar 
‘There 














Tom, like a knight, utterly routed them. He 
had now experienced physical agony,. and he 


the mother. | began to understand, what so few boys do, the 
Maidie is | demands that suffering makes upon chivalry. 


The boisterons leader of madcap boys was 
| thoughtful, responsible and manly. It had cost 
two fingers—but perhaps it was worth while. 
And in spite of The Cracker and the rumors, the 
girl begar to recover. 


‘And now—to crown it all | 
to kill a girl | 





| 


«] want to see Tom. Can't he come in for a 


minute ?” 

She was ont of danger, then, and Jim ran over 
to bring him. ‘Tom came in on tiptoe, and sat 
down trembling beside the sick girl's bed. 

His prepared speeches had hopelessly evap- 
orated. He did not know what to say, and 60 he 
said nothing at all. 

«Aint you glad to see me, Tom? You might 
say something.” Maidie spoke softly with an 
accent of disappointment. 

‘This was too much for Tom. Overstrung, he 
broke down, and cried as if his heart would 
break. Maidie looked at him wonderingly. 

«Don't ery! Don’t you see I'm better? How's 
your poor hand, Tom? Jim says you're the 
hero of the county. Colonel Pippin says 0, and 
Mr. Cluster.” 

This was the last straw. To pose as a hero 
before this unsuspecting girl was more than Tom 
could bear. 

“I'm not a hero! I stole the money from 
mother’s purse to buy the cracker to stump Jim, 
and I set it off here to hurt Jim’s feelings! It 
was awfully mean. I didn't know you were sick 
then. I wasn’t so mean as that! I deserved to 
be hurt. I'm glad 1 was.” 

Tom blurted out this simple confession, looked 
at the girl with quivering lips, and hid his face 
in his well hand. 

4] had to tell vou,”” he sobbed; “I'd got to.” 

“Well,” said Maidie presently, with gentle tact, 
“let's talk about something else. It'll never 
happen again, you know.” 

Her pale face, chastened by long sickness, took 
on a deep confidence in her playmate. Tom 
looked at her, and was about to speak. 

“Hullo-o, Tom!” shouted Jim, bursting in. 
“You jest come out an’ see pa shoe Deacon 
Tupper's old horse. He says you can hold the 
halter!” Hennert D. Warp. 
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For the Companion. 


THE EAST WYNDHAM EXPRESS. 


Tho makers of the geographies have forgotten 
to put East Wyndham upon the map of Cape 
Cod; and the locomotive’s scream has never 
aroused an echo among the scrubby cedars there, 
or troubled the peaceful minds of the wild ducks 
around Sandy Point. 

‘A lumbering old stage-coach went there in the 





old times, which were as superior in East Wynd- : 


ham as everywhere else, but what with much 
sand and few passengers it became discouraged, 
and now the express is the only link which 
connects the village with the great world. 

‘The express ran to Wyndham and back, twice 
a week, in rain or ‘shine. Its working power 
consisted of an ancient, one-eyed ox, John, by 
name, @ worn-out cart, and 
last, but not least, "Lisha 
Baker. 

*Lisha felt that the express 
business was a great respon- 
sibility, and wished that 
people wonld not think it 
was necessary, because he 
was only a boy, to warn 
him to be careful of their 
packages. 

Fifteen was a great age in 
*Lisha’s opinion; and a boy 
was none the less respon- 
sible because he happened to 
be small of stature. 

Old Mrs. Ryder, who had 
had a dispute with the egg 
man, who “collected” twice 
a week, now sent her eggs to 
Wyndham to market; and 
she made ‘Lisha sign an 
agreement to pay her three 
cents for every egg that was 
broken in transportation. 

Mrs. Hepsy Nickerson ex- 
pected her pension letter 
every day, although it came 
only once in two months; and she openly ex- 
pressed her suspicions that "Lisha had it secreted 
about his person. As the mail-carrying was only 
an accommodation, for which no one paid, this 
was somewhat trying to the disposition. 

And there was old Mr. Seth Brewster, who 
expected ‘Lisha to go half a mile out of his way 
toassure him that he had delivered his cranberries | 
safely; and Mrs. Drusy Doane, who wanted him | 
to come as far in another direction to tell her! 
whether any news had been heard of the Rover. 

Poor Mrs. Drusy! Her only son had sailed as | 
mate of the Rover, seven years before, and the 
ship had never been heard from. 

Of late the express business had increased | 
largely, for, although railroads and modern 
improvements had not reached East Wyndham, 
the summer-boarder had. Mrs. Prudence Atkins 
had put an advertisement in a Boston news- 
paper. Her niece, Abby Forster, who taught 
school at Provincetown, had written it for her, 
and it described with enthusiasm the *‘quaintness”” 
of East Wyndham. 

Some of the East Wyndham people were not 
sure that they liked this, but Mrs. Prudence 
Atkins liked it, becanse it brought her a dozen | 
boarders; and ’Lisha Baker liked it because it) 
made the express business—vwell, not exactly i 








lively, for that word is scarcely appropriate, in 
view of old John’s peculiarities—but much more 
profitable than before. 

‘There was a Mr. Gidney among Mrs. Atkins's 
boarders who thought much about “developing 
the resources of East Wyndham as a summer 
resort.” He was back again early in June of the 
second year, bought some land, and devoted 
himself to “stirring up the town.” Half of Mrs. 
Atkins’s boarders had also returned early, and 
Miss Plumy Sears, who lived away over by Long 
Ridge, had secured five or six new ones; and 
there was already talk of a hotel. 

But in spite of these signs of prosperity, East 
Wyndham was not-sure that it wished to be 
«tired up.” When Mr. Gidney appealed to its 





patriotic feelings, and declared that it was a 
disgrace not to havea Fourth of July celebration, 
no one responded very heartily. No one, that is, 
except the boys, and such of the girls as did not 
object to “things that went off.” 

‘The boys were full of enthusiasm. They 
circulated a petition, composed by Sol Dennis, 
who had been away to school. It was full of 
patriotism and very large words; and when people 
laughed at, instead of signing it, the boys held an 
indignation meeting in the schoolhouse field. 

Now that Mr. Gidney had made them think of 
it they fully realized that it was a burning shame 
that East Wyndham had never bad a Fourth of 
July celebration. 

Some of the indignant boys talked of running 
away to sea. ‘Lisha’s tastes wore less adven- 
| turons, but he planned as deep a revenge. When 
| Baker's Boston & Cape Cod Express, the greatest 
| business enterprise of that region, should form a 
network of intercommunication all over the Cape, 
he would leave East Wyndham gut! It should 
be left in isolation and obscurity, only known as 
the town to which Baker's Express did not go. 

It cost ‘Lisha something to make this stern 
|resolve. He had cherished visions of East 
| Wyndham transformed to a centre of business 











activity by means of Baker's Express. But a 
town that was dead to both enterprise and 
patriotism deserved the worst that Fate, in the 
shape of Baker's Express, could do to it. 

Teddy Grover, one of the city boarders, and a 
nephew of Mr. Gidney, mounted the fence and 
made a rousing speech, counselling what he 
called “revolutionary measures ;” in short, having 
a lively celebration ‘in spite of the tyrant and 
the usurper.”’ ‘ 

“If we only had some money!” said ‘Lisha 
Baker. It was hard to have one’s pockets empty 
when one’s country called. That was the way in 
which Teddy had put it. 

‘A general melancholy settled upon the boys’ 
faces at the mention of money. Teddy Grover 
caused his pockets to flap in a manner which 
showed their dreary emptiness. 

“It's always my luck to be short,” he said in 
an injured tone. 

The truth was that Teddy accompanied the 
express to Wyndham on almost every trip for 
the purpose of indulging in candy, bananas and 
soda-water. “But I shall have enough before the 
Fourth to buy some firecrackers.” he added, more 
hopefully. 

Firecrackers certainly were better than nothing, 
but they were wholly inadequate as an expression 
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of East Wyndhain patriotism, now that it was 
fully aroused. 

“We'll make some kind of a noise, anyway,” 
said ‘Teddy, grandly. “I know an Indian war- 
whoop that'll just wake ‘em up!" 








instead of on the common, close beside his house. 
‘Lisha had found a gratifyingly large number of 
boxes of firecrackers, torpedoes, Roman candles 
and rockets for East Wyndham, awaiting his 
conveyance at the station, and with these packed 


they would just go off like crackers under a tin 
| pan." 

| “Crackers?” echoed Teddy 
| blackened and bewildered face. 

“We pried open that tin box while you were in 


appearing with a 








Whether rumors of this accomplishment of | carefully around the gun, the boys set out joyfully | the gun-house, you know. We had plenty of 


Teddy's got about, and the “old fogies" felt that 
it was better to come to terms, I cannot say, but! 
it was suddenly announced that Captain Ebenezer | 
Atwood, the most influential man in East) 
Wyndham, had joined Mr. Gidney, and there| 
was to be a genuine Fourth of July celebration. 
A picnic dinner in Atwood's Grove, with 
speeches, and the brass band from Fleetwell, the | 





firing of a cannon at sunrise, noon and sunset, | the other boys walked beside the cart, kecping a ; 


and fireworks in the evening! Now that the 
East Wyndham fathers were aroused, they 
certainly seemed disposed to show a proper | 
degree of patriotism. 

The East Wyndham express received the mos 
important as well as the most delightful commis- 





sion that had ever fallen to its lot; it was to! 
bring, not only the fireworks, but the cannon 
which had been borrowed from Wyndham. At 
that village so much money had been spent on a 
new town pump that the people could not afford a 
Fourth of Jnly celebration. 

It was a rather small gun which they called 
acannon in Wyndham, but Teddy Grover, who 
showed disappointment when he saw it, was 
assured hy the other boys that it was a “roarer.”* | 

Teddy went with the express to Wyndham the | 
day before the Fourth, and so did Wesley 
Freeman, the minister's son, and ‘Lisha's twelve- 
year-old sister Persis, who was tu buy a new hat 
at the Wyndham milliner’s for the great occasion. 

Teddy Grover had a dark suspicion that the 
Wyndham boys would try to prevent them from 
getting the gun. There was a perpetual feud 
between the boys of the two towns—Kasters” 
and “Westers,” as they called each other. 
Sometimes it had gone to the disgraceful length of 
bruises and black eyes. The Westers had sent 
word to the Easters that they ‘had better not 
touch their gun.” 

It was 'Lisha’s opinion that, since the author- 
ities had offered to lend the gun, the boys would 
not dare to interfere. Nevertheless he followed 
Teddy's advice, and went armed with his grand- 
father’s old rifle. But. as Grandma Baker hid not 
allowed him to take it until he had promised not 
to load it, it could serve no purpose except, as 
Wesley Freeman said, to “‘intimidate the enemy.” 

Teddy carried his uncle's pistol, subject to the 
same disadvantage as the rifle; for Mr. Gidney 
shared Grandma Baker's opinions about boys 
and fire-arms. 

Teddy felt that it would be well to have a larger 
force to protect the gun; but East Wyndham 
boys had to work, and most of them were cutting 
marsh hay over at Short Ridge. 

‘The express cart looked like a triumphal chariot, | 
for Teddy had decked it with bunting provided 
hy the ladies at the boarding-honse, and two 
small American flags waved at old John’s ears, 
much to his bewilderment and disgust. 

“Lisha suggested that if they were likely to 
have any difficulty in getting the gun it would be 
ag well not to go after it with quite so much 
display; but Teddy, who secretly longed for an 
adventure, declared that it was only proper to let 
every one know that East Wyndham, for once in 
its life, was going to have a Fourth of July | 
celebration. 

He blew a tin trumpet vigorously as the express 
cart emerged from the shade of Cedar Swamp 
into the long, sandy road which led into the 
village of Wyndham. People ran to the windows 
and doors to loo at the boys as they passed; but 
beyond some cries of derision from the small 
loys who crowded around the cart at the station, 
there were no demonstrations. 

Large boys seemed strangely scarce in Wynd- 
hai, that day; but Wesley Freeman was sure 
that he saw, through a knot-hole in a board fence. 
an angry eye fixed upon them, and also, just 
visible above the fence, the tow-colored hair of 
Nick Hallett, a ringleader of the Westers. | 

In fact there were nine irate Westers peeping 
through the chinks of that fence. | 

But ‘Lisha, ‘Teddy and Wesley secured the gun | 
without difficulty Old Captain Barnas Sears, 
whose head shook from side to side as he walked, 
unlocked the queer old gun-house, and delivered | 
it up to the boys with a sigh of relief, glad, no 
doubt, that it was to roar in East Wyndbam 


























on their return. 

If Teddy felt a secret disappointment that 
socuring the gun had been so tamoan affair, he 
speedily forgot it in delightful anticipations of 
to-morrow’s celebration. 

Persis drove old John, with the bandbox 
containing hor new hat beside her on the seat. 
Teddy, with his trumpet, sat upon the gun; and 


lookout for possible enemies. 

Wesley had confided to ’Lisha his opinion that 

‘ick Hallett’s eye meant something," and that 
it was quite likely that an attempt would be made 
to seize the gun. ‘Lisha shared this suspicion, 
and walked beside the cart with a look of grave 
apprehension upon 
his face. It would be 
an unendurable dis- 
grace to his express if 
the materials for the 
celebration should be 
lost. 

It was decided to 
say nothing of these 






apprehensions to 
Teddy, because he 
might insist upon 


plowing his trumpet 
in defiance all the 
way, and would there- 
by reveal their where- 
abonts to the enemy. 
Teddy was a very 
brave fellow, but be 
licked discretion. 
Two or three times 
the boys had thought 
they saw a skulking figure behind a tree. Once 
*Lisha was so sure of it that he took the rifle 
from the cart and carried it over his shoulder. If 
it had not been for Grandma Baker's prejudices 





| against powder and shot, he could have defended 
. | something round my head ?” 


the cannon to some purpose, he thought, bitter! 

There was a rustling in the bushes close beside 
the road, and a low whistle, so low that it might 
Imve been the wind; but ha was convinced 
that it was not. Teddy heard it, and turned 
a little pale in spite of his desire to show his 
prowess in a contest with the Wyndham boys. 
Those fellows are after us he cried, as the 
low whistle was repeated. 

A moment later there was a wild rush of 
Westers from every direction. It seemed as if 
boy had been hidden behind every tree and 
stuinp. 

Nick Hallett had a long, stout rope in his hand. 

“Shove her out, boys! Shove the gun out!" 
he cried, as they made a rush for the cart. “I'll 
tie the rope ‘round her afterwards !"" 

For one moment the proprietor of the East 
Wyndham express felt his heart fail him. The 
next he set his tecth grimly, and aimed his rifle, 
with as desperate an air as if it had been loaded, 
at Nick Hallett’s head. 

Teddy, also, standing upon the cannon, with 
one arm folded calmly across his breast, pointed 
his pistol at the throng. 

«Advance one step farther at your peril!"” he 
cried, thinking of the one-armed cowboy, of 
whom he had read, who put a “savage horde” 
to ront merely by his warlike bearing. 

“Pooh! I don't be- 
lieve they’re loaded,”’ said 
Nick. 

He shrank back a little, 
nevertheless; but Tom 
Briggs cried ont, valiant 
ly Who's afraid of that 
rusty old thing? Look 
out that it don’t kick, 
sonny! And that little 
fellow with the pistol 
would be scared to death 
if it was loaded, I know 
hy the cut of his jib. It's 
alittle too checky for you 
to think you're going to 











celebrate with our old 
roarer! Come on, fel- 
lows!" 


‘There was a great crash. 
Something, certainly, had 
heen ioaded. ‘The air was 











time while Captain Sears was pottering ‘round. 
We just put in a little tarred paper and a slow 
‘match. I thought we left enough space for air. 
; We never thought it would blow all to pieces like 
that.” 

“«It was a mean, cowardly trick, anyhow,” said 
Wesley, indignantly. 

“Well, we sent you word not to try to get our 
gun,” said Nick, sullenly. 

“1 say we ought to be ashamed of that!” 

It was Tom Briggs who had emerged from 

retirement, very black in the face, and he spoke 
seriously. ‘Somebody might have got hurt.” 
; _ There came another explosion at that instant, 
‘ sharper, though not soloud. Something hit Tom 
{on the head, and he fell. Old John, mad with 
‘terror, made one more effort, freed himself from 
the clumsy fastening of the cart, and rushed off 
into the swamp with more agility than his old 
legs had shown for many a day. 

Some of the descending fiery mass had fallen, 
unobserved, upon a package of torpedoes, giant 
|firecrackers and rockets, which Teddy had 
| purchased for a little private celebration. 

“Did everything go off this time ?”’ asked Tom, 
sitting up and looking bewildered, while a tiny 
stream of blood trickled down his face. “Was 
anybody blown up besides me? Well, if you 
aint black, ‘Lisha Baker! But you aint a coward 
if you are an Easter, I'll say that for you. I 
never thought popping off a few crackers would 
make such a piece of work as this! We only 
meant to astonish you a little.”” 

Then Tom first became aware of the blood. 
“Say, you don't s’pose I'm killed, do you?” he 
faltered. 

“No, but you might have been. It's a wonder 
that some of us weren't,” said “Lisha. “At East 
Wyndham we don't play tricks with powder; we 
use it like men." 

“You needn't have meddled with our gun,” 
jgrowled Tom. ‘Say, can't somebody wind 


‘The boys were all returning from the safe 
distances to which they had retreated, but it was 
‘Teddy who went first to Tom's relief. 

“1 don't know about using my best handker- 
chief on a Wester,” he said, with a comical 
grimace. But he bandaged the wound carefully, 
and inquired solicitously after bis enemy's 
feelings. 

“The fireworks were on the other side of the 
cart; we never thought of what mght be in that 
paper parcel. I'm sorry "Iisha Baker got his 
hand burned. I'm glad that the rocket didn't 
| hit anybody but me.” 

Tom spoke gruffly, evidently feoling a shame- 
faced objection to making an apology. 

“I suppose I was careless to leave a paper 
package there," said Teddy, politely 

“Say, we fellows "Il help you find your ox, and 
patch up your cart, and—and we don't mind your 
having our gun. ‘Tisn't any great of a gun, 
| anyhow,” said Tom. 

“Wo should be very happy to have you 
fellows come over to our celebration," said Teddy, 
with great courtesy. 

These amenities were interrupted by another 
crash; but this time it was thunder, as startling 
to the boys as if it had come out of a clear sky. 
They had been too much excited and absorbed 





responded, but in vain. They searched the edge 
of the swamp, but no ox was to be found. 

“We've gut to do something, quick!” said 
Nick Hallett. “We'll tie the rope ‘round the 
gun and haul it! You needn't be afraid that we 
won't haul it the right way this time! And the 
Test of us can hanl the cart. There are twelve of 
us; we ought to be able to do it. 

They all took hold with a will. Persis ran on 
before, her precious hat hidden under her shawl. 
A hole had been burnt in the bandbox, aud she 
had thrown it away; but the hat was uninjured. 

It was hard work, but only just as they reached 
East Wyndham did the rain begin to fall. Before 
even the jackets were wet the boxes were safely 
stored in the village hall. 

“We have met the enemy and they are ours!” 
Teddy whispered to the Easters, who stared in 
astonishment. 

Tho East Wyndham people were very indignant 
when they heard of the ‘mean trick” that had 
been played, but nevertheless, they agreed that 
since the Westers had done more to atone for it 
than could have beon expected of them, they 
should be well received. 

It was a rousing celebration, and the Westers 
entered into it with spirit and friendliness. There 
were no great formalities about the peace-making. 
ick Hallett said, somewhat gruffly: “Say, 
it’s kind of foolish for us fellows to fight. If the 
Fleetwelle try to lick you, just let us know !”” 

Then they shook hands all around, not without 
some embarrassment. It was Teddy who set the 
example, and after this ceremony, they gave 
three rousing cheers and a tiger for the Kast 
Wyndham express, in which all embarrassment 
was forgotten. 

These were not the only events that came from 
that exciting trip. As soon as all the summer- 
boarders had arrived, Mr. Gidney circulated a 
paper which set forth the great advantages which 
East Wyndham had derived from the express, 
and offered an opportunity for every one to 
subscribe towards the purchase of a good horse 
for ‘Lisha Baker. Every one responded—even 
old Mrs. Ryder, who had made 'Lisha pay three 
cents for a broken egg; and 'Lisha was soon the 
proud and happy owner of a good horse. 

Old Jobn, who was found peacefully chewing 
his cud in his own barn, does only a little 
plowing and carting now; his stiff joints know 
the long, sandy road to Wyndham no more. 

*Lisha feels that Baker's great express line has 
made a real start. 
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For the Companion. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON Il. 


My acquaintance with George Washington II. 
begun one morning in early summer. I had 
called at the little post-office for my letters, and 
was sauntering homeward along the shady old 
village street, when a clattering of hoofs and a 
child's shrill voice made me turn hastily. 

Coming toward me, at a rapid pace, was a 
queer little gray donkey, bearing my eight-year- 
old son, who was clinging to him with both 
hands, his brown eyes wide with terror. 

Beside them ran another boy, holding the 
donkey's bridle. Evidently he had not the 
slightest control over the animal, but was resolved 
not to desert his frightened little comrade. 

His short legs could hardly keep pace with the 
donkey's gait, but as he flew along he cried 





encouragingly : 

“Don’t be scared—Philly ; he—knows what— 
he's about. He won't go—much—further!”” 

1 was abont to rush to my son's rescue when 
the donkey stopped with an abruptness which 
almost threw Philip headlong, and which landed 
the other boy in the dust. 

By the time I reached him he had picked 
himself up. After one solenin glance at me, he 
turned to Philip, who had hastily dismounted 
and was now at a safe distance. 

“There, Philly, I told you so! he panted. 
“General Grant never does things except for 
some purpose. He knew the grass was better up 
here, and that’s the reason why he came so fast. 
If you'd only had a little more confidence in him 
you'd have been all right.” 

I looked with some curiosity at the queer child. 

He was rather small and slender, with grave 
blue eyes, a firm, composed little mouth, and the 
brightest red hair 1 had ever seen, cropped close 
to his head. 

He was dressed in short blue trousers and a 














to observe the dark clouds that had gathered. | little white shirt, embroidered with large red 
“It's going to rain—floods!” cried Tom Briggs. | stars; and he wore a sailor hat trimmed with 
“Have you got any waterproof to cover up your | red, white and blue ribbons. 


thick with smoke and powder; something from 
the cart had gone skyward, in @ great mass, and 





black and fiery fragments were descending. 

With the explosion there was a swift scattering 
of boys. Not a Wester was to be seen. Teddy 
had tipped out of the cart backward. Persis 
never could understand how it happened that she 
found herself sitting in a sand heap several rods 
away, hugging her bandbox. 

*Lisha found that the wooden boxes of rockets 
and Roman candles were on fire, and shouted in 
vain for help as he dragged them ont of the cart, 
heedless of the danger, and of the fact that one 
of his hands was badly burned. 

“Well, you are a plucky fellow!" said Nick 
Hallett, emerging from the shelter of a huge 
stump, as ‘Lisha was smothering the fire with 
his jacket. “Say, we wouldn't have done it if 
we had thought it would blow up! We thought 








wooden boxes? The fireworks will be spoiled!” 








said Teddy in dismay. 
| “I thonght they would ail come in tin boxes,” 
said ‘Lisha. 

Had Fate conspired against the Fourth of July 
celebration and the honor of the East Wyndham 
jexpress? As soon as the danger by fire was over 

they were threatened with ruin by water! 

Ho took off his jacket and covered one of the 
boxes with it as well as he could. Every boy, 
Westers and all, did the same. 

The sooner we find that old ox and hitch him 
up, the better 
| awfully black.” 











‘Plshe uttered a call to which old Jubn alwayw home even 


After fully grasping the magnificence of this 


We never thought of rain, it was so pleasant,” | patriotic costume, I said: 


“What is your name. my boy ?” 

He hesitated a moment. ‘Well, it’s really 
George Otis," he answered, slowly; “but I'm 
| generally called George Washington, because it 
seems more appropriate. 

“How old are you? 
| aT'm after seven.” 

“When were yo seven 2" 

“Why, on my last birthday,” said he, with a 
" Slight look of surprise. 
| «His birthday’s on the Fourth of July, papa,” 





Tasked. 





said Nick Hallett. “It’s getting | volunteered Philip, “and that's why he wears 


such splendid clothes. He's got lots of things at 


\ Dettes than these, ba's gota gun and 
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a crocodile, Just think, papa, a live crocodile! 
George Washington, won't you show papa 


crocodile?” 


George Washington solemnly produced from ‘of course I wouldn't 


a tiny, living alligator, and, proudly 
explained : 


hig pocket 
displaying it at arms’ length, 
‘Its name is ‘Malaria.’ 


the Marquis La Fayette, but Martha gave it to it is 


me, and she wanted it named ‘Malaria.’ She 
says it came from a place where 
they have is malaria.” 

“Martha Washington ?” I inquired. 

« Hodgekins,"” he responded sadly, 
Hodgekins; but,” he 
added, brightening, ‘‘she 
lots me call her Martha 
Washington whenever I 
want to; so I usually do. 

“She's my nurse, you 
know,” he continued, “and 
she’s very good to me. 
She makes my clothes, 
and she put all these stars 
‘on my shirt. Do you see 
those six new ones on 
the collar?" he went on. 
“Those are for North aud 
South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and 
Wyoming. ‘That makes 
fourty-four in all. Just 
like the flag, you know.”” 
George Washing- 

ton begged Philip. 

“Can't papa go to your 

house and see your other 

things? He always likes 
war things.” 

“] ghould be glad to 
have you come, sir,” said George Washington, 
with old-fashioned courtesy. ‘It’s not far; we've 
just moved into the old Frothingham house by 
the river, and I've got some extremely good 
Revolutionary relics.”* 

‘Anxious to know more of this queer child, I 
gladly accepted the Invitation. 

“Why do you call the donkey ‘General Grant,” 
if all your other possessions are connected with 
the Revolution ?” I asked, as we walked along, 
General Washington dragging the donkey after 
him. 

“Well,” he said, ‘you see his character is 80 
much like General Grant's. You never know 
quite what he means to do, and when be makes 
up his mind to do. thing, no one can stop him; 
and you generally find he’s got an object and it's 
pest to let him accomplish it without interfering. 
But he’s such a good donkey. And go I thought 
it wouldn’t make much difference if I did take 
him out of the Revolution a little, ‘cause Ladmire 
General Grant a great deal.” 

By this time we had reached the big, old- 
fashioned house by the river. George Washington 
led the way toa side door and knocked gently. 

“Aunt Harriet lives in that part of the house,” 
he said, pointing to some closely drawn blinds. 
«“] don't see her very often, but I don't mind 
much, for she says I'm & heathenish and 
outlandish child, and you don’t like a person who 
calls you names like that, do you? I stay in my 
own rooms with Martha most of the time. Here 
she comes now !”" 

The door opened. “Martha,” he said, “this is 
Philly’s papa, and I’m going to show him my 
rooms. Will you please bring us up some 
seed-cakes ?”” 

He led the way up 
the narrow staircase 
toa room on the sec- 

, ond floor, the door of 
which he threw open 
with ceremony, and 
stood aside while we 
entered. 

The room was cer- 
tainly as queer and 
unusual as its owner. 
‘A large, four - post 
bedstead in the cor- 
ner was draped with 
a gay canopy of red 
and blue bunting, 
which was held in 
place by an imposing 
though somewhat 
dingy gilt eagle. 

The little toilet 
table was arranged 
like a military tent, 
and on the walls 
were dim, old-fash- 
joned portraits of 
men in Continental 
uniform. 

The tastes of George Washington's ancestors 
had apparently run largely toward warfare. 

The masterpiece of artistic effect was the 
decoration above the fireplace. A very red 
and frowning painting of the original George 
Washington was the centre-piece, and about it 
were fastened almost enough Revolutionary 
muskets and swords to furnish weapons of 
defence for that illustrious general's entire army. 

Above these implements of war was suspended 
a large banner with the motto: 

“Fust in war, fust in piece, fust —"” 

Here the sentence had been forced to end, 
because there was no room for more letters. 


“only 






your | day,” 


I wanted to call it] of difference for every one 


the only thing | belonged to my great-great-grandfather. 











“Martha made that for me on my [ast birth: 
he said. “It's very handsome, ism't it? 
Scare of the words arcn’t spelled! just right, but 
ask her to change them. 
there wasn't room for the 
it doesn’t make a bit 
knows that the rest of 
his countrymen.’ 
banging there? ‘That 
He 
eee in the Revolution, and he knew General 
Washington, and he was very brave. 

“If you're done looking at those things, 


She felt bad because 
whole thing; but I tell her 


«First in the hearts of 
«You see that sword 








show you something which is better than anything 
in this room. I keep it locked up because it’s 
more valuable than anything else I have, and I'm 
very proud of it.” 

From one of his numerous pockets the boy 
produced a key, which ho fitted in the lock of 8 
small chest beside the bed. Then, with great 
care, he lifted from it a box tied with thick cord. 
When this in turn was carefully opened, & 
parcel appeared, done up in silver foil and tied 
with a great many ribbons. 

«“] must tell you @ little about this before I 
open it,” said George Washington. ‘You know 
my great-great-grandfather, the one who was in 
the Revolution? Well, at the battle of Fort 
Sullivan the British shot the flag down, and he 
rushed out and put it up again, and there it 
stayed all through the fight; but at the end it was 
so torn that they said they must have a new ono, 
and gave that to him. He cut it into strips and 
gave different parts to his officers; and this is the 
part he kept himself. 

«It has always been in the family, and all we 
men have been very proud of it. Papa was the 
last one who owned it; and before he died he 
always kept it in this chest, and let me wear it on 
the Fourth of July—my birthday, you know. 

“Of course I’m very careful of it, and I only 
wear it for a little while, and never if it rains; 
but it’s a very nice thing to own.” 

With great pride he opened the parcel and 
displayed a blue strip from an old American flag, 
made up in the shape of @ sash, and lined with 
strong red bunting. 

“You see it ties about my waist, 60, and it 
looks very well,” said George Washington, lifting 
it with reverent care, 
and holding it up to 
his small figure. 

‘After I had duly 
admired it and it 
had been conscien- 
tiously wrapped in 
its many papers and 
returned to the chest, 
Martha appeared 
with tho seed-cakes, 
and soon after we 
took our departure. 

George Washing- 
ton saw us to the 
gate, and said, with 
a little sigh: 

“T should think 
you'd enjoy each 
other a good deal. 
My papa died three 
years ago, but we 
always had such 
nice times together, 
thongh of course I 
was only a small boy 
then.” 

He watched us out 
of sight with a hap- 
pier look on his grave little face than I had yet 
seen it wear. 

‘After this George Washington, General Grant 
and Malaria were frequent visitors at our house. 
His grave way of talking and his droll little 
stories about his former life were very interesting 
to me, while his wistful longing for home life and 
affection drew us all to him. 

Philip was deeply impressed by his Revolution- 
ary relics and his gentle manliness; and we were 
glad to have him asa companion for our rather 
spoiled little boy. 

Time went on until the long wished for morning 
of the Fourth of July dawned. 


Tn | his forebead, but as he 


George Washington arrived carly, resplendent 
in a now starred blouse and big hat, caught up 
with a large cockade of the national colors. 
‘Around his waist was the precious sash. 

T noticed that his face was rather grave as he 
entered; and in a few moments he explained to 
us the cause by saying: 

6] met Micky Flynn on 
like Micky very much. He throws stones at 
General Grant and me. Somebody will be hurt 
sometime by those stones.” 

‘As he spoke I noticed a suspicious swelling on 
did not mention it I said 
nothing, respecting the 
brave little heart that could 
keep its wrongs @ secret. 

Micky Flynn was the 
worst boy in the village, 
and for some time I had 
noticed his persecutions of 
George Washington, who 
seemed particularly to 
arouse his wrath. Butas, 
up to this date, his enmity 
had only reached the point 
of taunting my little friend 
with being a “ walkin’ 
paynorammer o’ Bunker 
Hill,” with other remarks 
intended to be equally in- 
sulting, I had thought it 
best not to interfere. 

‘At about noon, however, 
Philip rushed into the 
house, much excited, and 
begged me to come out 
quick, for Micky Flynn 
had got George Washing- 
ton. 

I hurried out and found George Washington 
standing at bay. He had placed himself in front 
of General Grant to prevent him from being hurt, 
while about him, hooting and yelling, were at 
least ten of Micky’s boon companions. 

Micky himself, in the midst of them, was 
‘holding Malaria in a most uncomfortable position, 
head downward, and endeavoring to tie a string 
about the wriggling creature’s neck. 

Poor little George Washington’s eyes were fixed 
in anguish upon his struggling pet, but he did not 
dare leave General Grant even to rescue Malaria. 
He stood there with his lips 
pressed close together, and 
a look of entreaty that 
ought to have touched even 
Micky’s hardened heart. 

I went straight to George 
Washington’s rescue. 
Micky Flynn dropped Ma- 
laria and himself barely 
escaped my grasp. But en- 
couraged by their number, 
the boys did not run for. 
From a safe distance they 
hurled threats and gibes at 
George Washington. 

“Ya! look at him!” cried 
one. “Look at the shinin’ 
ornimint to the Fourth! 
Look at Miss Goddess 0’ 
Liberty, with his hat all trimmed up like a girl!” 

“Say, young feller,” said another, “what'll 
you take for your sash? It's as handsome a 
piece o” millingery as I ever see.” 

«“J'm ’stonished at yer, Jim,” shouted Micky, 
derisively. “Don’t ax him fer that. The purty 
boy wants to wear it to-night. He's been hired 
to tech off the fireworks with that red head ° 
hisn.”” 

George Washington winced a little at this last 
shaft, for his red hair was his sensitive point; 
and he had once confided to me that he kept it 
short to show as little of it as possible. 

Ho turned his back on his tormentors, restored 
Malaria to his pocket with tender care, and 
walked with great dignity into the house, where 
Philip was weeping dismally. 

I determined to stay near the boy for the rest 
of the day, and to speak to the town authorities 
about Micky, who 1 thought had now gone as far 
as could be permitted. 

I bade the boys take an early luncheon, and be 
ready to go with me to the raising of the new flag 
on the village green, at one o'clock. 

They were on time; and here George Washing- 
ton and Philip forgot their sorrows of the 
morning in cheering vigorously for the silken 
banner as it was hoisted on the slender white 
pole. 

‘After this ceremony was over, every one went 
down to the river bank, where stood a monument 
commemorating one of America’s first victories. 
The town had played a prominent part in the 
Revolution, and on the Fourth of July the people 
never failed to do honor to its dead heroes, on the 
spot where their first valiant stand for liberty was 
made. 

The little rustic bridge was crowded with 
townspeople, and as I had a part in the duties of 
the celebration, I was separated from the boys. 
Soon I noticed that they had gone down toa little 
pier at some distance from the bridge, where they 
could hear and see very well. 

T perceived with some anxiety that Micky and 
his friends were near them; but they were all too 
much absorbed in the music and speeches to pay 
any attention to my boys. 


my way here. I don’t 











that were being spoken, when a piercing shriek 
caused every one to turn quickly in their 
direction. 

What had happened was soon told by one to 
another in the crowd. The adventurous Micky, 
in his desire for a prominent place on the landing, 
had gone too near the edge; and he had slipped 
and fallen into the deep water. 

He could not swim, nor could any of his 
companions; and it seemed that the boy must 
drown before any one could get from the bridge 
and across the intervening field to rescue him. 

Men were running in his direction, but he was 
about to sink for the second time when we saw 
little George Washington bending far out from 
the pier, with something stretched from his band 
which he flung to Micky. 

‘The drowning boy grasped it, and the other 
boys helped George Washington draw him 
toward the pier. There he clung; and at last a 
man reached the spot and drew Micky out, gasping 
and half-conscious. 

T reached the landing as the crowd was moving; 
away, and hurried out to the end; for George: 
Washington had not joined the group ahout. 
Micky, but was standing with his back turned’ 
and his hands clenched, gazing down into the: 
water. 

‘A suspicion of what had happened flashed 
across me. 

“George,” I exclaimed as 1 came to his side, 














«what did you throw to Micky to keep him up?” 

He turned a white little face toward me. 

“My sash,” be answered, in a low voice. 
«There wasn’t any other way to get him out and 
I had to do it! They let go of it when they got 
hold of his arm, and it's—gone!” 

His voice trembled as he said this. He gave « 
despairing look into the water, but added bravely : 

«['m go glad Micky wasn't drowned, and—1— 
I guess Martha’ be wanting to see me now, and 
T’d better go home.” 

‘At this moment we heard a meek voice at our’ 
elbow. 

“If yer plaze, Micky wants to speak to you, 
George Washington.” 

George Washington looked inclined not to 
comply with this request; but I took his hand 
and led him up the bank to where Micky was 
rapidly recovering, under a big tree. 

‘As we approached, a cheer went up from every 
one, in which Micky 
teebly joined. George 
Washington was sur- 
rounded by the towns- 
people and boys, each 
one, from old Judge 
Greene down to Micky’s 
youngestand wickedest 
ally, anxious to shake 
the hand of the little 
hero of the hour. 

Micky was not am 
eloquent person, but 8 
silence fell when he 
held out his rough hand 
to George Washington, 
and said in a broken 
voice: 

“If it hadn’t ’a’ been 
little chap, I shouldn't 'a’ been here 


for you, 
now: They tell me what you done for me, and 
Jim Maguire he says it was that sash o° yourn 
that you done it with, and that it's gone. There 
warn't no reason why you should have tried to 


get me out, and if you wasn't the best fellow in 
the world you wouldn't have done it. An’ all F 
can say is, that if any one ever tries to bully 
you again, they'll have ter settle accounts fust 
wid me.” 

Micky glared at his friends, apparently 
forgetting that he had always been the one to 
start the bullying. 

Poor little George Washington was beyond 
words now. He was aware that the only way in 
which he could keep back his tears was to keep 
silent, and that he had better get away as soon a8 
possible. 

So after a faint little smile into Micky’s muddy 
face, he broke through the crowd to where 
General Grant was tied, mounted him with great 
haste and rode away. 

Some of the boys went down to the landing to 
try to recover the lost sash, but did not succeed. 
Ite glorious history was ended, but no one ever 
knew whether it was lost in the mud or carried 
out with the current. 

I told the story of the sash to the people. They 
more than ever admired the generous spirit of 
the boy, who gave up his dearest possession to 
rescue a fallen foe. 

So, when Judge Greene mounted a stump, & 
moment later, and called for silence, every one 
listened eagerly as he said: 

“There isn’t a man or boy here who can help 
admiring the sacrifice our little friend has made 
to-day, for it is the sort of heroism we can 
understand; and I know you will all agree to the 
proposition I am going to make, which is: that 
the new flag, raised to-day for the first time, be 
presented to George Otis. 

“It cannot take the place of the brave old flag 
which he has lost, but it will help to show our 
appreciation of his manliness. Is ita unanimous 
vote ?”” 

‘There came a deafening shout of “Aye!” which 








I had forgotten them in the impressive words ; 


left no doubt of the people's assent. 
Mansons RIcHABDson. 
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For the Companion. 


A FIELD HOSPITAL AT 
GETTYSBURG. 


By John S, Billings, Surgeon U.S. A. 


All readers of The Companion have heard of 
the Battle of Gettysburg, the Pennsylvania village 
in the valley across which swayed to and fro for 
three days the opposing armies of the Union and 
of the Confederacy, in one of the greatest and 
most important battles of the Civil War. 

Many of them have no doubt listened to and 
read stories told by those who took part in the 
fight, aud have some idea of the appearance of a 
long line of soldiers making a charge, and of the 
opposing line behind a low wall, loading and 
firing as rapidly as possible; of the clouds of 
smoke, the roar of the cannon and musketry like 
that made by a railway train in a tunnel; the 
wounded men limping, or crawling, or being 
carried hack to get out of the line of fire, and 
the bodies of the dead lying scattered as they 
fell. 

The scene which I wish you to imagine now is 
not the line of battle, nor the rush of a charge, 
but the grounds about a Pennsylvania farm. 
house on the side of the high hill known as 
Round Top. 

At the beginning of the second day's fighting, 
the people in this farm-house had not been 
disturbed, and probably thought that if there 
was another battle that day it would occur several 
miles away. As it was baking-day the women 
began to mix a large batch of dough, and had 
@ good fire burning in the big kitchen stove, 
although it was a warin July day. 

But while they were in the midst of their work 
the sound of cannon and musketry, which had 
come to their ears from far off in the forenoon, 
grew louder and nearer, sometimes almost ceasing 
for a few moments, and then bursting out with a 
roar and rattle that shook the house, until just 
as the great mass of dongh bad been kneaded 
over for the last time and pulled out into a roll, 
looking like a bolster on the big pine table, and 
the tm baking-pans had been set out and greased 
tw receive the loaves for which the hot oven was 
ready—just then came a louder crash; a round 
shot fell in the yard, a shell exploded in the road 
in front, and half a dozen musket-shots came 
from the corner of the house, aimed at a small 
body of blue-coated soldiers who were rapidly 
approaching across a field. 

The women dropped everything and fled, leaving 
the doors wide open. 

‘Yen minutes later a Union surgeon, with three 
men, came up the road to the gate. He had been 
sent by the Medical Director to find a place for a 
hospital, to which could be bronght the wounded 
from the fight then going on in the fields at the 
foot of Round Top, about a thousand yards 
away; and when he saw the house, with its 
broad, grassy yard, partly shaded by trees, a big 
barn at one side and an orchard in the rear, he 
decided that this was just the place be was looking 
for. 








Establishing the Hospital. 


He hung a yellow hospital flag at the gate, 
sent a man back to tell the Director and the 
ambulance oflicers where the wounded were to 
be sent, and went into the house, where it was 
easy to see what had happened. 

He set one man to filling the pans with the 
dough and placing them in the oven; told the 
other to bring water to fill the tubs, which were 
on a bench by the kitchen door, and himself 
proceeded to get the big tin washboiler and all 
the kettles he could find filled with water and 
placed on the stove. 

By the time this was done, men wounded in 
the hands and arms began to straggle up the road 
toward the yellow flag, and in a few moments 
half a dozen ambulances bearing badly injured 
soldiers arrived. 

In the boxes under the drivers’ seats in these 
ambulances there had been packed cans of beef 
extract, of roasted and ground coffee, and of 
condensed milk, with boxes of crackers. One of 
the assistants, with these materials, proceeded to 
make hot beef-tea in the washboiler and hot 
coffee in the kettles. The stream of wounded 
continued, and as they came they were placed on 
straw covered with blankets in the house, in the 
barn, on the grass, and finally in the orchard, 
until about a thousand men were thus collected. 

Meantime, half a dozen more surgeons and a 
number of stretcher-men and attendants had 
arrived, and set at work, each being assigned a 
particular duty by the first surgeon, who was the 
Surgeon-in-charge. They rapidly examined the 
wounded, selected the cases requiring immediate 
care or an operation, sent them to the operating- 
tables, and applied simple dressings of wetted 
lint and bandages tu those who could wait. 








There were two operating-tables, each under 
the shade of a tree. A man with a shattered 
limb, or a wounded artery restrained temporarily 
by a strap or handkerchiof twisted tightly around 
the limb, would be laid on the table; a surgeon 
would hold a sponge wet with chloroform before 
his face, and tell him to draw ten long breaths. 

At the fifth breath his pain would cease, and 
the noises around would become a faint murmur, 
At the eighth breath he felt as if he were floating 
in the air, and forgot to count; at the tenth breath 
he slept. 

Then the chief surgeon made a rapid examina- 
tion, to see if the operation was necessary which 
the doctor who had first seen him thought 
desirable; and if he found it so, the ball was 
removed, the splinters of broken bone taken out, 
and the artery tied; or, if nothing else could be 
done, the limb was removed. 

The attendants applied the dressings, and the 
chief surgeon went to the other table, where he 
found another patient in the chloroform sleep, 
ready for his inspection. 

So the work went on steadily. Each wounded 
man gota cup of hot beef-tea, or of coffee, or of 
both; had his wounds temporarily looked after, 
and waited for what was to tome next. 


Preparing for Night. 


The sound of firing grew scattering and distant, 
and finally ceased; the sun went down, and in 
the twilight came officers and men from the front 
to see their injured comrades, and do what they 
could for them. There were last messages to be 
given, a ring and a watch and an army: badge to 
be sent to mother or wife, sister or sweetheart, 
with good-by; and there were notes scrawled 








The doctor was obliged to decline even the 
simple refreshments offered. The two men shook 
hands and parted. 

The surgeon turned and picked his way through 
the men scattered about on the grass. Most of 
them were asleep; a few were moaning slightly, 
and by the side of these attendants were kneeling, 
moistening the bandages with cool water or offer- 
ing a dose of opium which had been ordered. 
But for the most part there was silence. 

Daylight was rapidly approaching. There was 
a heavy dew on the exposed grass, and the air 
was moist and chill. 

It was such a pity to wake them! But there 
was no help for it. The necessary directions were 
given; fresh lot of hot coffee was prepared, 
and by the time the ambulances came, all except 
@ few dying men knew what was to be done. 


The Removal. 


It was a melancholy procession that filed down 
the road—the slightly injured on foot, and those 
hard hit in the wagons, of which several trips 
were necessary to bring all away. It was done 
at last; but not before several shells had fallen in 
the yard. A shell passed through an ambulance, 
which was, fortunately, empty. 

Shelter for the worst cases was provided on the 
new site by stretching rubber blankets or pieces 
of shelter-tent over sticks driven into the ground. 
Several wagon-loads of hard crackers, bacon, 
coffee and other supplies soon arrived, together 
with several oxen, to be slaughtered to make 
beef-tea for the wounded. 

Log fires were built and kettles swang over 
them, and every one who could help, even if one 
of his arms was in a sling, did something for the 





A Field Hospital. 


with pencils to be sent to the anxious ones at 
home, telling them that “John was hurt in the 
right arm, but not seriously, and the surgeon 
says he can go home in a week.” 

Candles were produced from the ambulance 
boxes, and by their aid the surgeons went on 
with their work throngh the night. 

About four o'clock in the morning the chief 
surgeon had tied the last artery in nearly the last 
case which had been selected as urgent, and as 
he turned away from the table he came face to 
face with the Medical Director of the Army of 
the Potomac, Doctor Letterman, who had been 
silently watching bim at work. 

“Good morning, Doctor,” said the Director; 
“how are you getting on?” 

“We are just done with the first rush,” was 
the answer. “I shall not try to do any more 
operating until full daylight. What is the news 
at headquarters? More fighting this morning, I 
suppose ?”” 


A Change of Location. 





“Yes, and near this place, I am sorry to say 
said Doctor Letterman. ‘General Meade has just 
told me that a part of Lee's artillery fire will be 
directed on or near this spot this morning, and 
that you had better go to work at once to get your 
wounded to a safer place.” 

“It will be cruel to some of these poor fellows 
to move them just now,” said the surgeon, “but 
it is the fortune of war. Have you picked outa 
place to go to? Yesterday I noticed a grove on 
the bank of the creek about a mile to the rear 
from here that will do, if it is far enough back.” 

“Yes,” anid the Director, “I think that will do. 
We are not going to repeat our Chancellorsville 
experience. If we get beaten this morning I 
won't ask you to move again, but I will come and 
stay with you and we will all be captured together. 
I don't think there is much chance of that, 
however.”” 

“Very well,” said the surgeon; “send me all 
the ambulances and wagons you can, and I will 
begin to move as soon as possible. Will you have 





a cracker and 2 tin cup of black coffee?” 





comfort of those who were helpless. Meanwhile, 
the surgeons went steadily on with their work, 
cutting out balls imbedded i the flesh, putting 
splints on the broken limbs, and only half- 
conscious of the roar of artillery and musketry 
which rose and fell beyond the ridge above. 


After the Battle. 


At last the roar ceased. The shadows began to 
grow long. Presently a messenger came from the 
Medical Director to the chief surgeon to tell him 
that the battle was over; that Longstreet had 
failed to break through the line of the Second 
Corps, and that the surgeon might be sure that 
Lis wounded would not-have to be moved again 
that night. 

The next day after the battle it rained. It 
almost always does rain immediately after a great 
battle; and this rain continued for five days and 
nights. 

After three or four days tents were procured, 
rough bedsteads were constructed by laying poles 
on forked sticks driven into the ground, and 
covering these with brush or pieces of cracker 
boxes; and after ten days small iron bedsteads 
were obtained. 

For several days there was nothing to eat but 
beef, bacon, hard bread and coffee; and as the 
wounded began to grow feverish, this was not 
what they could eat. After a while, however, 
the wagons of the Sanitary Commission and other 
relief associations came up, bringing some fresh 
vegetables and soft bread, with boxes of oranges. 

Not one of the boys who read this can have an 
idea how good an orange tastes to a man with a 
sore, stiff leg and some fever, who has had 
nothing but tough beef, salt bacon and hard 
crackers to eat for nearly a month. 

Perhaps you may know a man who was in that 
hospital that I have told of; possibly, even, your 
father may have been there. If so, he can tell 
you how things seemed to him as he lay there for 
the first day or two on the ground, looking ont 
from under his rubber blanket at the pouring 
rain—and wishing that he had a piece of soft 


| bread and a tomato, or young onion, or some- 
thing that was fresh and green to eat. 

I think he will tell yon that although he had e 
good deal of trouble fora time, the result of the 
war was worth it, and that upun the whole he 18 
not sorry that he was a soldier, 

Perhaps you will see, too, that the army 
surgeon at such times has many things to do 
besides dressing wounds, and that his anxiety for 
the wounded of which he has charge extends to 
food, shelter and many other things besides 
splints and bandages, which he must do his best 
to provide for his patients. 


—_+e-__ 


For the Companion. 


A HOME MUSEUM. 


The subject of home education is likely to 
receive much attention in the future as an 
outgrowth of the Chautauquan circles. 
The families who make a school in the home both 
rightly direct the mind and affections of young 
people, and educate those tastes that form superior 
character, 

It would be well for our nation if every house- 
hold had its little Schoolroom, with its own 
library, apparatus for scientific experiment, and 
museum. 

A home museum may be made a playhouse of 
useful study and experiment. Such museums 
have usually consisted of minerals, coins, shells, 
stuffed birdy and fishes, fossils, postage-stamps 
and autographs, 

‘These are all interesting collections, and follow 
the English methods of making a cabinet of 








curiosities, but in our country an enlargement 
of the plan would be appropriate, with articles 
peculiar to our soil and history. 

The case or cabinet of such a museum may be 
very simple and inexpensive. It may consist 
merely of shelves and curtains, though it would 
be better to have a case with glass doors, or boxes 
with glass covers. A plaster bust of some repre- 
sentative man, a stuffed eagle or owl, buffalo 
horns or some curious fossil may be used to 
ornament the top of the cabinet, if a case instead 
of boxes be used. 


Indian Relics. 


The passing away of the Indian tribes makes 
the collection of Indian relics an interesting 
matter of history. These relics are to be found 
in all parts of our country. Arrow-heads and 
wampum are almost everywhere to be found 
embedded in the soil. Indian axes and flints, 
and mills where corm was ground by being 
beaten with a pestle or rolled under a pestle, are 
common curiosities, and pottery is exhumed in 
many places in the Southwest. 

Indian beads and pipes are common to all parts 
of the country. 

In order to make interesting such relics as 
these, they should be associated with traditions 
and local wonder-tales, and their associations 
explained. Nearly every town in America has 
its Indian stories, and the collection of the 
Tomances of primitive life is a most poetic and 
picturesque study. 

An artist friend recently visited the old Indian 
Reservation at Lakeville, Massachusetts, painted 
® portrait of one of the last of the Wampanoag 
tribe, and made sketches of the ancient Indian 
burying-ground and other scenes of traditions 
about the lake. He was impelled only by the 
motive to preserve the historical associations of 
the few descendants of Massasoit and King 
Philip. 


An Attic Museum. 


In the thirteen original States of the Union 
are many fine oak houses, with great chimneys 
and fireplaces, broad halls with facing doors, 
winding stairs and cavernous garrets. In these 
Barrets are often stored away the old cradles, 
sticks, clocks, settles, looms, wheels, fire-dogs, 
guns, pictures, samplers, warming-pans, and 
other antique articles of former generations. 

Many families in New England have sold such 
relics for old brass, iron, or rags; the planters of 
Virginia and the Carolinas have, as a rule, 
entertained a larger sentiment of respect for such 
things, as have the families of Pennsylvan’ 

It is an easy matter to change a garret, which 
still contains such relics as have been mentioned, 
into an antiquarian museum, and to associate 
many of the articles with heroic, romantic, 
amusing or pathetic traditions of the family. 

Those who have visited the antique rooms of 
the Colonial house of the late Major Ben: Perley 
Poore have had an illustration of how interesting 
such a room may be made. ‘The Major's rambling 
chambers and attics are full of articles associated 
with stories, and he learned to relate these tradi- 
tions in a very vivid way. In his home old New 
England lived again, as the days of Washington 
still live in the upper rooms at Mount Vernon. 





Conchology. 


The collection of shells, by the sea and on the 
land, is one of the simplest ways of training the 
eye to see beauty in common things. When a 
collection of shells has been made, sea-ferns and 
| plants and flowers become wonderfully interesting 
to the museum-maker. 

The salt-water shells, fresh-water shells and 





land shells may be so arranged as to present 
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many curious points of comparison; and the 
beginner may well open his museum with these. 
The simple study will be likely to lead him on 
into the wide field of fossils and zodlogy. 


Farm Collections. 


‘Taxidermy requires training and skill beyond 
the ability of beginners in museam-making, and 
coin-collecting, to be representative, demands 
considerable outlay in money. But each farmer's 
boy could make a museum of the curiosities to be 
found on bis own home place. Thoreau says: 

ote AE ng 
By the old Marlboro’ road. 

‘The great number of curiosities that may be 
gathered from o single farmstead will greatly 
surprise a visitor, who will not be unlikely to 
regard the locality as one of the most curious in 
the country. 

«Some persons," said wise Doctor Johnson, 
‘will see more things in a single ride in a Hemp- 
stead stage-coach than others would see in a tour 
of the world. 

The number of flowers that could be collected 
on one hundred-acre farm would in most parts of 
the country be a revelation to any bat a practical 
hotanist. A book of these pressed flowers is & 
treasure for the farm museum. So also with the 
different kinds of woods that may be collected on 
a farm, and again feathers. 

‘The ininerals that may be collected on a single 
farm are usually numerous. It might be well for 
a achool or a boys’ club to offer preminms for the 
largest collections of pressed flowers and of 
minerals to be found on any one farm in a town- 
ship. The search would become o study; the 
study a taste and habit, aud the habit develop 
studious character. 


Humorous Collections. 


‘Among the curiosities in the Philadelphia Mint 
is a “coin made in Philadelphia two thousand 
years ago.” This pleasant uso of an Asian name 
leads more people to examine this coin than the 
thousands of others in the wonderful cabinets. 
It is often annoying to a serious collector to see 
his friends turn away from curiosities of worth, 
to talk over what is merely quaint and humorous. 

The young collector will no doubt have many 
oddities. Old toys, pictures, riddles, sports and 
games, masks; curious growths of parts of trees, 
and animal-shaped roots may claim his attention. 
He must not have a dull museum. 

He should have a place for all the Christmas 
cards that he has ever received, a book for 
autographs, and a book of correspondence for 
exchanges with other collectors. 

H. BurrerwontH. 
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For the Companion. 


NATURE'S PIONEERS. 


We know that to be a successful pioneer 
requires exceptional sturdiness, close economy 
of resources, and contentment with the bare 
necessities of life. 

If a pioneer meets these conditions, he will 
probably succeed, not only in maintaining him- 
self despite adverse surroundings, but will make 





Fig. 1. 


it easier for others who come after him to live 
where he has toiled. 

Now, in the plant world this power of living 
on in spite of hardship is, in a high degree, 
characteristic of the lichens, and they owe this 
power to much the same qualities that make 
other pioneers successful. 

First let us get a clear idea of what is meant 
by alichen. Most often they are called “mosses,” 
but this name belongs, strictly speaking, to little 
plants having reg- 
ular stem and 
leaves, which lich- 
ens have not. 

Certain kinds 
of lichens form a 
thin crust upon 
rocks, bark, or 
dead wood. 

Many people 
look upon these as mere weather-stains, and are 
surprised when they are told that this thin crust 
consists of living plants. A good example of 
this sort 1s the pale yellow Geography-Lichen 
(Ruellia geographica, Fig. 1), which grows on 
rocks in northern regions, and is named from its 
map-like appearance. 

Other lichens form thin mats, rather loosely 
attached to the surface ou which they grow. 





Fig. 2. 


Such a one is the gray Rock Parmelia (Parmelia 
sazatilis, Fig. 2). 

Others, again, are shrubby, more or less 
branched, and attached only by # small base, a8 
is our common pale green Ramalina (Ramalina 
calicaris, Fig. 3). i 

Finally, there are the coral-like forms which 
grow commonly on barren earth and desid wood. 
These include the so-called Cup-Moss (C/adonia 
pyzidata, Fig. 4), and the Reindeer - Moss 
(Cladonia rangiferina, Fig. 5)- 

In point of sturdiness, some of these little 
plants area marvel. Situated as they often are 
on the most exposed parts of ledges and boulders, 
neither sun nor wind seems to harm them. The 
severest dronght merely stops their growth while 
it lasts. Immediately upon being moistened 
again by rain or dew, the hamble activities of 
their life are resumed as if nothing had happened. 

Extreme cold is equally powerless to injure 
them, and travellers find them growing luxuriantly 
at higher altitudes, 
and much nearer 
the North and the 
South Pole than 
other plants are able 
tolive. Nor can the 
most violent winds 
tear the firmer ones 
from their place. 
‘They are, in short, 
well nigh indestruc- 
tible by rigors of climate. But they differ con- 
siderably in point of toughness; some aro almost 
as tough as leather, while others become so brittle 
that a tonch breaks them; but this brittleness is 
no great disadvantage, since each fragment will 
live and grow quite as well as before. 

Indeed, lichens very often propagate by spon- 
taneously detaching small bits of themselves, 
which are carried like seeds by the wind to other 
spots, where they may begin to grow on their 
own account. 

In the fewness of their wants, lichens are 
quite as pioneer-like as in their indifference to 
hardship. Given a somewhat enduring surface 
7 to which they 
may cling, 
where day- 
light may 
reach them 
and occasion- 
ally some 
moisture, and 
they will get 
all their food 
from the air, 
and thrive on 
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it. Evidently such modest 
requirements imply unusual 
economy of resources. 
When a landslide or sim- 
ilar catastrophe has laid bare 
the ledges on a mountain- 
side, lichens are the first 
plants to appear on the ex- 
posed rocks, and begin the 
long process of reclothing 
them with vegetation. 

Before the higher plants 
can return, @ considerable 
amount of soil must be accu- 
mulated. 

This is accomplished for the most part as 
follows: Wherever the lichens gain a foothold— 
especially the mat-like or coralline forms—they 
arrest earth particles which are blown or washed 
against thom, and so in time there are gathered 
little patches of soil sufficient to support certain 
of the true mosses. 

‘These, in turn, spread and serve also as soil- 
makers in a small way, until, after a while, it 
becomes possible for the hardier kinds of moun- 
tain ferns and small herbs to take root. Then 
follow shrubs, and finally such trees as lived 
there before. 

Thus the lichens, though appearing at first 
sight feeble and unimportant, are as truly pioneers 
in redeeming these rocky wastes as are those 
hardy men and women who prepare the way for 
civilization in a newly discovered country. 

How is it that lichens are able to act as pioneers 
so much better than other plants? Until recent 
years this was an unsolved problem; but now we 
know that each lichen is a sort of coUperative 
community, and not a single individual. 

That is to say, individual plants of two kinds, 
by living in close connection and helping each 
other, form a compound organism, which has the 
appearance of being an individual, and is able 
to grow where each copartner, by itself, would be 
likely to perish. 

Let ng see what may be learned by examining 
these individuals with a microscope. If a thin 
slice cut from a Ramalina, for example, is viewed 
throngh a glass with a magnifying power of 
about three or four hundred diameters, it will be 
seen that the lichen consists of the parts shown 
in Fig. 6. 

The chief bulk is formed by a network of 
delicate tubular threads, more or less swollen, 
and crowded together compactly at the surface of 
the lichen, but loosely disposed within. Scattered 
through the outer portion of this loose network 
are a number of tiny green spheres having a 
transparent envelope. 

These are alge of a very simple kind, the same 
that form the green stain so common ou tree- 
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trunks and stone work. 


Whenever there is a tolerably good supply of 
moisture and moderate sunlight these little plants 
The 


will thrive on what they get from the air. 
vivid greenness of 
many lichens, 
when wet, arises 
from the fact that 
moisture makes 
the outer layer 
of matted threads 
more translucent, 
and so allows the 
color of the alge 
within to shine 
through. 

‘That part of the 
community which 
consists of inter- 
woven threads is 
a fungus, which 
is quite unable to 
live by itself, and 
so must get all its food from the host of little 
alge which its threads surround. Although it is 
thus a parasite, it is not one which takes all and 
gives nothing in return; for it contributes to the 
welfare of the alga in several important ways. 

In the first place the network of enveloping 
threads absorbs inoisture from the air and retains 
it like a sponge, thus enabling the alge to con- 
tinue their work of food-making much longer 
after a rain than they could otherwise do. 

Furthermore, protection against mechanical 
injury is afforded by the compact layer over- 
lying the alge; and finally, this same layer serves 
asa transincent screen, which shields them from 
the evil effects of direct sunlight, in much the 
same way as the white paint put on the glass of & 
hothouse protects the plants within. 

Frep. LeRoy Sarai 
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ONE NATION. 


‘A.song for our banner ! the watchword recall 
‘Whieh gave the Republic her statlon ; 
“United we stand—divided we fall!” 
It made and preserves us a nation. 


—Geo. P. Morris. 
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For the Companion. 


TRACKED BY BLUE-JAYS. 


My story fs of the tariff, having said which 
perhaps I ought frankly to add that} am merely 
‘a humble member of that generally disliked and 
sometines greatly abused corps of men, the 
Customs oflicers, whose duty, often disagreeable, 
Is to collect the United States revenues. 

Customs officers are popularly supposed to be 
lazy fellows, who lead an easy life and draw fat 
salaries. This may be true of some of them; but 
a3 a junior member of the corps, stationed now 
for some years on the Canadian frontier, between 
New England and the Provinces of Quebeo and 
New Brunswick, I can truthfully declare that I 
have been kept buay and made to earn my wages; 
and I know of many others who, I think, can say 
as much. 

‘There is, and always has been, a great deal of 
smuggling along the Dominion border. Many of 
our citizens are not merely Free Traders in theory, 
but also in practice, despite thelr country’s laws to 
the contrary. A considerable number of persons 
derive a livelihood from smuggling goods and 
liquors across the boundary. Not a few of them 
have developed a cunning in deception which the 
father of all deceit might envy. 

One of the veteran smugglers is a character well 
known along this frontier as “Stumpy Bll.” His 
name is William Henchman, and his spectalty ts 
the smuggling of cheap Dominion liquors across 
the border into Maine, where intoxicants are not 
easily obtained. 

It has been Stumpy Bill’s life-work, apparently, 
to relieve this scarcity, and meet the wants of the 
habitually thirsty—at a good profit to himself. 
‘The old transgressor has probably brought lquor 
enough over the boundary, first and last, to make 
the Umbagog Lake into fairly strong punch. 

It need not be said that he is a man quite devoid 
either of principle, or of respect for his country’s 
lnwa; yet he ts a jolly old rascal, possessing the 
natural “cuteness” of the Yankee, sharpened 
abnormally by the kind of life he has led. 

Tam quite well acquainted with him; we have 
often met, sometimes casually, sometimes at the 
end of a hard chase on my part; but he always, 
whatever the circumstances, wears the same 
sardonie grin, and greets ne with good-natured 
chaff. 

I can never lead him to regard me otherwise 
than asa well-meaning boy, whose knowledge of 
the world is as yet very limited. 

‘The penalty for smuggling 1s so heavy that it ts 
always good policy for a man engaged in the 
business to have as little visible property as 
possible. Stumpy BI knew the value of this 
system, and accordingly oarried on his operations 
with an old horse and buckbourd, worth altogether 
not more than ten or fifteen dollars. 

But the horse aforesaid, seedy as he was, had 
seen better and speedier days, and could be roused 
up for a mile or two and cover the ground at a 
very creditable pace. There was where the joke 
came in. 

T spent the greater part of two months on the 
lookout for Stumpy BIll, and never fairly trapped 
him. 

His route from three or four of the French- 
Canadian parishes, Just north of the Vermont and 
New Hampshire line, was generally southeasterly 
for twenty or thirty miles, by devious country 
roads. Then he would leave New Hampshire by 
way of a certain “Notch,” well known In that 
locality a4 a thoroughfare, and enter Maine. 

‘There he had several confederates, who hid his 

















wares and afterward gold them, probably sharing 
the proilts. 

‘All these roads led for the most part through 
forest lands. Bill knew every rod of the way, and 
had a hundred different devices for outwitting the 
officers. 

In his choice of roads, too, he seemed possessed 
of a kind of prescience. He divined in advance 
the one that his pursuers would take, and took. 
another himself. Most of his trips were made by” 
night, or in the evening, and were prolonged 
occasionally Into the early morning hours. 

In short, Stumpy BU! had made this sort of 
smuggling a study for many years, and I began to 
think that the oflicer who caught bim would be 
obliged likewise to devote bis life to the task. I 
grew quite ashamed of my many bootless chases 
after him. At length one of Stumpy Bill’s cronies 
near the line quarrclled with bim, and lodged 
information against him. 

I took eteps in accordance with the Information 
he gave. At midnight I set off from Colebrook, 
a town eleyen miles from the Notch, with a good 
horse and wagon, and a man to drive who was sald 
to know the country well; but when we came to a 
log camp where Bill was to be, I found that he had 
already gone, but not long before. 

We hastened back to the road, and gave chase 
down through the Notch. It was a clear, cool 
September morning, and very still. Our wagon 
seemed to make a great deal of noise as we rattled 
along the descending road between the lofty crags 
of the gorge. 

Presently, as we doubled one of the crooks in 
the road, I eaw a buckboard some two hundred 
yards ahead. 

“Phat’s old Bill, sure!” the man who was driving 
me exclaimed. Indeed, I at once recognized bis 
famillar face, for he looked around and saw us 
just as we came in alght of him. He was jogging 
slowly along, but a crook of the road hid him 
immediately from our view. 

1 was not a little elated; for I was sure that he 
had contraband liquor aboard. 

Wo whipped up smartly, thinking to overtake 
him In a few moments; but one bend of the road 
followed another, aud though we could hear the 
rattle of the buckboard, we could not catch a sight 
of Bill until we had gone aout a mile and a half. 
Then we sighted him, his old horse being now 
apparently winded. 

“Aha, Bul!” I shouted, as we closed up behind 
him, “no use whipping your old horse. I've got 
you, at last.” 

“Got me? Wal, yass, ye've overtuk me. I see,” 
he replied, with his usual sardonte grin. “But 
what ye want of me ’s what I'd like to know." 

“None of your nonsense, Henchman,” sald I. 
“Let's eee what you've got here.” $ 

Bill slowly stepped off the buckboard, and 1 
threw back the seat covering the capactous box 
underneath, confident of finding jugs or a keg 
containing not less than twenty gallons of liquor. 

The box was empty, though the loose straw tn it 
smelied of whiskey. Bill stood by and shook with 
laughter. Even my driver smiled, and if I did not 
look foolish, I certainly felt so. 

“Look here, men!” chuckled the old fellow. “1 
kinder took ye for highwaymen. Ye kinder scalrt 
me. Real glad it’s only you. Neouw ye kinder 
thought I was a-smugglin’ somethin’, didn’t ye? 
Beate natur’ how many lies gits a-goiu’ ‘bout 8 
man, sometimes.” 

1 was obliged to let bim go, for I had no evidence 
against him. 

‘As we drove back through the Notch, we looked 
beside the highway, but eaw nothing. I was sure 
that the man had brought liquor across the 
boundary, and had concealed it. Possibly he had 
got wind of our approach, and had hidden it some- 
where about the lumber camp. 

We drove back to this place and searched dilt- 
gently for an hour, but found nothing. 

If the old rogue had hidden the liquor, I guessed 
that he would return for it, as soon as he thought 
that I had left the vicinity. With some faint hope, 
therefore, of trapping him, I sent my team and 
man back to a tavern on the road, with directions 
to return for me during the afternoon, and then 
went through the Notch, on foot, to a point near 
where we had overtaken Bill. 

Here I secreted myself amidst the bushes, on 
little knoll overlooking the road. 

‘The eun had now risen—the bright sun of a lovely 
autumn morning. It was a road where there was 
little travel. No one was astir; but the red squirrels 
were chattering merrily in the wood, and pre 
ently, as [ sat there, I heard two or three blue-jays 
crying out, first with the sharp, querulous squall 
which ts commonly thelr opening note, then the 
minor ery, pirrup, pirrup, pirrup, pirrup ! 

After the manner of these handsome but thievish 
birds, they flew along from tree to tree and bush 
to bush, on the lookout for a tidbit, or a good chance 
to harass some belated owl or raccoon. 

At length they came to the road and crossed It, 
at a point three hundred yards, perhaps, from 
where I sat. Instead of soon moving on, however, 
as is thelr wont, I presently noted that they 
appeared to have business there near the road. 
‘Their cries rose quite sharp for some moments, 
followed by a minor chorus of pirrups. 

‘As jays rarely linger long in one spot, unless it 
fa the scene of a woodland fracas or abundant 
food, I strolled through the woods on that side of 
the road to see what was going on with them. 

Beslde the road, close up to the wheel-ruts, near 
a bend, there was a patch of thick blackberry 
briers, weeds and brakes. One jay was sitting on 
a branch over the briers, with one eye turned 
down, crying out occasionally; another was in the 
briers, hopping about; and still another was in the 
act of taking flight for a neighboring beech. 

Teame out from the forest and looked among the 
briers, parting them with a stick, when to! about 
the first objects which I saw there were three large 
stone jugs in a snug little group among the dry 
weeds! 

The jay, which had been peeping at them, flew 
out with a sharp squall, and all three made off. 

‘The jugs contained about twenty-four gallons of 
whiskey, altogether; and it was now evident that, 
after sighting uz, Henchman had whipped up 
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smartly to gain enough tine, after rounding this 
Vend, to set the jugs out into the briers before we 
came In sight. 

We had glanced tuto this thicket ax we rode 
back, yet the cleverly hidden jugs had eseaped our 
notice. But for the Jays J should searcely have 
found them; for although 1 watched tll afternoon, 
the crafty old law-breaker did not return. 

Henchman absented himself from that part of 
the country for a year or more. Probably he came 
back during the following night, and finding the 
jugs had been captured, knew that their discovery 
would be damaging evidence againat him. 

Of course I destroyed the contraband liquor, 

I, C. MERCER. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE- 
WINK.” 
In Seven Chapters.— Chapter V. 


The Wonderful Happens. 


Mr. and Mra. Maynot sat at their silent breakfast. 
Home bad seemed dull to them since Hal had been 
away. New linea of care had sprung w Mrs. 
Maynot’s face during the last few weeks. 

The troubled mother, who seldom mentioned 
Hal without a sigh, had hidden from her husband 
many tears of anxiety, and had repressed many 
words of worry and fear. She felt, now that the 
boat was purchased, and the boys were in It, and 
Hal was growing strong, that she must make the 
best of a bad business. 

Mrs. Maynot had an intuition that her husband 
concealed beneath a bluff manner a solicitude as 
keen as her own; that he, too, looked any moment 
for the letter or telegram that should announce 
disaster. 

This morning Mr. Maynot’s face was concealed 
by the morning paper. He was reading the 
account of the yacht-race of the preceding day. 
The American love of coming in ahead had got 
the Letter of his anger toward the boys, and the 
story of the rescues they hal effected was really 
thrilling. He was proud of the Kittiewink's per- 
formance. 

It was plain that it had been a most perilous one, 
but the night message he had sent to Marblehead 
would prevent all future racing. Meantime he 
thought it would merely increase his wife's distress 
if he read her the account of the boys’ adventures. 

Mrs. Maynot glanced furtively at her husband. 
She knew he was reading about the yacht-race, 
aud she felt that he was not showing the disappro- 
bation of this dangerous sport that a father should 
show. 

“Henry!” she began at last. “Will you eat your 
breakfast? 

“Presently, my dear. They did magnificently! 
Lam proud of Phin and the Kittiewink.” 

“Do you think, my husband,”—this was the 
method of address which Mrs. Maynot adopted 
when she waa especially severe,—do you think 
that you will ace your son alive again if you 
continue to approve of this wicked recklessness? 
Tam surprised!" 

Mr. Maynot’s defence was cut short by 
stamping of feet in the hall, and without ceremony 
Doctor Parkhurst rushed in, bis face broad with 
smiles. 

“Good morning! What glorious news! How 
proud you must be of your son, Mrs. Maynot! I 
see the papers call him the Captain, and pay high 
tributes to his seamanship and courage. They’re 
well deserved, too, that’s plain. My prescription 
works like a charm, you gee! I'm proud of the 
boys! They're chips of the old Pilgrim stump!” 

How long the exuberant Doctor would have 
gone on in praise of the boat, the skipper, the 
captain and hia own son no one can say; but a 
violent ring at the doorbell interrupted him. 

Mr. Maynot left the room to answer the eummons. 
Very soon he came back, his face ashy pale. 

Mrs. Maynot gave oue look, and then a scream. 

“Has it come? Tell me everything! Tell me 
the worst!” 

Without a word he handed her the telegram he 
had just received. It 
read as follows: 











“Boya and dory dis. 
appeared. Oars found 
ashore. A hundred men 
are searching rocks. 
Five nets are dragglog 
harbor. Marblehea 
yichtamen have organ- 
zed a seureh under 
Gresham. Come or tele- 
graph hniediately. 
PUINEAS SCROD.” 





When Hal and Non 
had been told by the 
Captain of the Grand 
Banks fisherman that 
they were bound on a 
trip to the Banke, they 
did not at once grasp 
the full meaning of the 
words. They looked from face to face in the 
group upon the deck. 

How far away were the Grand Banks? How 
long did “a trip” last? Why did not the men 
simply turn the schooner about, and take the Loys 
back to their own harbor and the Kittiewink f 

“But aren't you going to take us back, Captain?” 

Hal's tone expressed great surprise. 

Some of the men said that the Captain ought to 
take them back. There was a good deal of talk 
about Iton deck. One good-natured fellow pleaded 
with the Captain. 

“We might land 'em in Gloucester, sir. "Twon’t 
lose us a great many hours. 

But the Captain of the Samuel T. Woodburn was 
also three-quarters owner of this one-hundred-and- 
twenty.ton Banker, and a few hours might mean 
to him a two days’ slant of favorable wind, a 
quicker trip, and better shares. When a fisherman 
once starts on a trip, he allows nothing to interfere 
with tt or him. 

The Cuptain shook his head. 








THE YOUTIIS 


“Here, young ‘uns! Go down inthe cud. You're | 
safer here than ye be on shore. It's enough I’ve | 
saved your bones from beln’ picked by dog-flsh. | 
You'll have to go with ux until we meet something | 
thar'il take you back, or until we fetch up to| 
Newfoundland for bait. We'll treat you first-rate, 
an’ your mother won't know ye when ye get 
buek. 

‘The Captain meant well. He could hardly 
understand what agony he was inflicting upon the 
parents of these reckless and luckless lads. As 
[Tong as they were alive, he reasoned, where was 

the harm? 

Lantern tn hand, one of the crew led the way 
below. The sickening odor of tsb, bilge-water 
and stale =alt smote the boys as they approached 
the compapionway. 

Hal had Legun to waver between the desire to 
get home and the fascination of new adventure; 
but this unbearable odor instantly dispetied the 
romance. 

Non broke his silence. He stopped and whispered 
a word to his companion. Hal nodded. 

“Look here,” suid Hal, “we don’t want to go 
down there! We want to go home! You've got 
totake us! My father will pay you for the time 
you loxe—if you're mean enough for that.” 

The vessel was headed out toward the wide sea. 
Behind them Marblehead light blinked farewell. 
‘The men gathered around the boys. One of them 
ventured wo urge the case. 

“1 guess he’s good for St, Cap’n. Eastern P'int 
aint more’n ten knot to go. You could land ‘em 
on the rocks there.” 

“Land us anywhere! Please do!” sald Non. 
But the Captain looked doubtfully at the lad. 

“Will your dad pay me for my hull trip if 1 go 
out of my way to land you two?” 























Scrod shows 


| Hal, not knowing that a successful trip of fish 
‘was sometimes worth ten thousand dollars, 
answered emphatically : 

“Of course he will 

“Will your dad pay me three thousand dollars 
for my share to set you on shore?” 

The men grinned. Hal was silent. 

| “I guess you'd better go below then, and make 
| yourself to home. 

“[ won't go!” Hal's anger was roused. He 
felt that the Captain was deeply, perhaps crimi- 
nally, wronging them. Non came to Hal's side 
and took his hand. The Captain scowled. 

“We won't go down in that dirty hole!” Hal 
exclaimed. “You ought to take us ashore. You 
know you ought! My father will have you arrested 
for kidnapping us. Ob, put us ashore!” 

The Captain laughed | 
aloud and turned away. | 
“You'd better turn 
in,” said the man who 
had interceded for them. 
“Perhaps we'll meet a 
vont to-morrow a-run- 
nin’ in with a full fare, 
an’ we'll put you aboard. 
You're all right. It's no 
use to look so white 

about the gills.” 

“Oh, thank you!" aald 
Hal, tremulously. 

The boya went below, 
and took what cheerless 
comfort they could. A 
wide bunk had been pre- 
pared for them, where 
they could sleep to- 
gether. Ag they left the deck a head-wind sprang 
up; a foggy Northeaster had set in, to hinder the 
passage of the Woodburn. It wasasif the clements 
entered their protest against this cruel proceeding. 

Hal and Non turned in sadly. Of what use was 
further appeal? Like the crew, they threw them- 
selves into their hard bunk, and tried to sleep. 

It was impossible. The cabin light bobbed here 
and there, smoking, fluring and rattling. The 
beams creaked; the wind moaned above them. 
‘The nightmare was capped by the blasts of the 
fog-horn, blown at irregular intervals above 
during this first long night. The sails flapped, 
men tramped the decks, and muffled oaths pene- 
trated below. 

Several times the boys thought the boat had 
veen run into, and marvelled how the crew could 
sleep so soundly and snore so louilly. The thick 
fog swept down the open companionway, and the 
dampness chilled them to the bone. 

‘At the first struggles of dawn, the boys, clasping 
ench other, fell into a fitful doze from sheer 
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1. During the day thelr distress in-| One of the crew gave eritical luok and answered 
creased. Non could not get on deck; he was too | that It wax no yacht, but probably a “hand-liner off 
sick. ‘The monotonous fog, the head.wind, the | the rocks; which meant that the boat's business 
choppy sea, the Impatient Captain, the ceaseless | was fahing in shoal, rocky bottom for cod. 
tout of that anxious horn, their distance from home | “It’s a fishing-boat,” ily, “buile 
—thexe and wany other distresses combined to | like—Non! she és built like the Kitfiewi 
make the two more miserable even than when they | Non nodded sadly, but Hal was not satiated. 
were adrift ip the dory. An unlikely thought came to him. He ran up and. 
The morning of the second day brought a clear | down the deck, and even climbed a little up the 
sky. With a horizon in view came hope; but the , tarred rigging to get a better view. 
day brought no sight of land. _ His first Impression deepened tnto conviction, 
It was their tirst experience of the immensity of then into certainty. Hal ran to the Captain 
the waters. The boys were very unbappy. They , excitedly. 
felt that they were cut off from home and all the! “Ian’t that the Kittiewink, Captain?” asked the 
world. * boy. 
Before breakfast a sail hove in eight; but after! {Te forgot that his insignificant boat was not the 
coming nearer it stood off to the westward. ' best known vessel on the const. 
During the whole morning the boys scanned the | “The Kittle who r* 
horizon intently. ‘The sailors now began to share | “The Kittiewink. Itis the Aittiewink/ It's my 
their eagerness. Seamen are superstitious, and it | boat! I'm Captain of her. It's the Kittiecink— 
had been remarked that bad weather had come | wink ! wink!” Hal yelled for joy. 
with the two Inds. It’s Scrod at the helm!" shrieked Hal. 
The Captain was as ready as the reet to be rid of | “Serod!”” jeered a sailor, “I guess it's Halibut 
them. So much was in their favor. or Porpu 
‘Toward noon they elghted another vessel. | Presently the boys saw a dark little object moving 
“She’s In from the Banks!” cried one. slowly up and down on the roof of the cuddy. 
“She's the Fredony,” said another, “bound to| “It's Trot!” Hal screamed. “That's the way he 
Gloucester.” always marches up and down, looking for me, 
‘0, she belongs daown East,” insisted a third. | when I'm not on board!” 
Fach man clung to his opinion. Presently; “But how came the Aittiewink here?” Non 
Crumpy, the sailor who had been kind to the boys, ; demanded. 
and who had kept quite stil, keenly watehing the) "I'm eure I don't know —" 
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advancing vessel, sald slowly: “Ahoy there! Js that the Mollyblink#” bawled 

‘She's a eeiner, she s, with a full trip o” mackerel | the Captain. 
from Nova Scotia.” ye! Aye! screamed a well-known voice. 

‘The two fishing schooners rolled toward each | “Have you sven two boys au’ a dors any wheres?” 
other. It did uot take Jong for them to cloxe, “Luff up there, Cap'n Codfish! Look here! Are 
together. The boys eyed the seiner with beating these them?” 

The Captain and crew were almost as much 
excited asthe boys. It was a wonderful meeting. 

“O Phin—we're safe!” called Non. 

“Luff her up! Bear away there! Down with 
the helm! Ense the main-sheet! Haul in on the 
jib! Throw out the anchor! Take us aboard!” 

Hal glibly gave these proposterous orders to 
show that he and hie were at last one. Nothing 
more was needed to prove his identity. 

Phinens looked at the boys, and seemed to be 
dazed. Ile rubbed his hand over his forehead. 

“Be 1 a-dreamin’ or a-dyin'?” he aald, too low 
for the boys to hear; “be them my boys?” 

Hal and Non could only see bia lips move. 

Meantime, Trot had begun to fly about in an 
ecetasy of excitement. He yelped and howled 
both at once, spun round and round, and over and 
over, and was evidently about to leap over the 
gunwale of the Aittiewink into the sea. 

This performance on Trot’s part settled it in 
Scrod’s mind. “Them’a my boys!” he safd, at the 
same time catching up the little dog and throwing 
him into the cuddy. 

“Hurry up, Phin! Make the jib-sheets fast!” 
called Hal, impatiently and importantly. 

“I gueas that’s you. Now 1 kin face your father!” 

Phin Serod trembled from head to foot. His 
mate, Black Tarr, the Grand Banker from Marble. 
head, had to come and take the wheel from him. 
He’a nigh tuckered out. Don’t mind him,” said 
Black Tarr, apologetically, “you see we'd given 









a *em up!” 
“But how In the world did you get here?” 
4 demanded Hal, half an hour after. ‘The mackerel 
his orders. 


schooner was now bowling along toward Gloucester 
under full sail. The boys and Trot were snuggling 
hearta. When the black stranger was quite near, | together on the deck of the Kittiewink, leaning 
there was a flurry on board the Woodburn which | against the boom of their own main-sail, the 
the boys could not understand. happlest creatures afloat on the Atlantic. 

A flag had been hoisted on the mastof the seiner.| Phineas Scrod looked Hal solemnly in the eye. 
It atopped and fluttered half-way up. “I don’t think he meant to hurt me,” sald the 

“How many did you lose?” wasthe firat question | skipper, slowly, “but he did. Them’s the orders 
from the Captain of the Woodburn. on which the Aittierink set out to s‘urch fur two 

“Two, off the bow while a-reefin’.” lost boys on the Atlantic ocean.” 

The anawer came mournfully, and there was a| Phineas handed to Hal a soiled and crumpled 
pause, but not a long one. The next question | telegram, dated on the day after the disaster: 
meant business. “To Phineas Scrod, yacht Kittiewink, Marblehead, 

“How many barr'l?” Mass. On receipt of this, start to sea. Search for 

“Two hundred A No. One, off Halifax.” boys. Thare lost faith in you.—H. Maynot.” 

“Where are you bound?” “But he come himself,” added Phineas: 

“Gloucester.” was the worst ov't. And she come. J had to face 

‘At this answer Hal was about to shriek, “Take |'em both. He chartered a steam tug an’ put to sea 
us there!” when Crumpy restrained him. “You |to hunt ye up of his own account. Go Gresham 
jest walt! ‘The skipper "Il fx it all right.” went along of lim, to help look for ye. He got 

“] want you to take two kids In I picked up/ahead of me. He's tn Portland, nigh as 1 can 
a-driftin’ out to Kingdom Come,” said the Captain. | reckon. But she took to the Atlantic coast.” 

“Send ‘em aboard ull-fired quick, then. There's | “What?” cried Hal. “My mother took to—what 
six of ‘em a-comin' after me. I've got to make the | “The Atlantic coast,” replied Phineas, without a 
market first. Fish are skarse now.” smile. “She's just s'archin' the coast of New 

Before they knew what had happened, the boys | England, that woman fs. But she's ashore. She’ 
were bundled overboard in a dory. Their own |travellin’ along from place to place, xeeln’ If she 
was given them to tow. The gooil-bys were acant; | can’t hear anything from you. Where she ts now 
only Crumpy leaned over the rail and called, | I’m eure don’t know. Hervert D. WARD. 
“Good luck to ye, little shipmates!”” 

Hal was too much confused to answer, but he 
waved hiscap. Afterward he remembered that he 
did not even thank Crumpy ; but at that moment he 
remembered nothing except that he was on a great 
mackerel schooner, homeward bound. 

The revulsion of feeling when they were actually THE GODDESS OF LIBERTY. 
speeding toward the land was intense. Hal and 
Non, very quiet, and feeling queer about the eyes | Upon a hill tp anclent Rome stood a temple, 
and throat, took a long farewell look at the chip | which was dedicated to a goddess still popular 
that had saved them. There was a fascination in| among Americans—more popular, indeed, than 
seeing her spread her gray sails, and bear away | she appears to have been among the Romans of 
toward an unknown fate without them. her own day, who rendered her no euch honors a6 

It did not take the boys long to find out that they | those lavished upon Juno, Venus and Diana. 
had fallen into good hands. A crew who have lust | This temple, erected by Tiberius Gracchus, fs 
two shipmates at sea are apt to be considerate, | anid to have been the first devoted to her worship. 
and a Captain with a big haul is very likely to be | Within ts precints were deposited the archives of 
good-natured. Then, too, it was thought to be |State, and in ft stood a statue of the goddess, 
goo luck to return home with the same number | whose nume was Libertas. 
as that with which they had started out. She was represented as 4 beautiful Roman 

‘The next morning the boys awoke with land in | matron, elothed in white. In one hand she held 
sight. Time flew as merrily as the schooner. It |a broken sceptre; In the other, » pike surmounted 
was not yet noon. The vessel, with all canvas set | by a cap—one of those caps which were worn by 
in order to make Gloucester before night, was | freemen in Rome, and placed upon the heads of 
bowling along at an eight-knot gait, and now and | slaves when they were endowed with freedom. 
then sending the spray over her weather bow, At her feet rested her favorite unimal—the 

‘The boys, who were lying flat by the eharp prow, | 9 cred to her; but this was not the bird.of- 
and who had ducked for the twentieth time to om with which she iy now asvociated. It was 
escape a xhower-bath, espied directly in their | a cat. 
course a little boat at # distance rising and falling | ‘The “harmless, necessary cat” as a symbol of 
in the choppy sen. Hberty seems str to us at first, but i was 

“La che a yacht?” asked Non. selected ly tures of the cat Wibe hate 


























(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
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THE YOUTHS 


the Romans, unchanged except that often instead 
of the broken scoptre she Lore n sword. 

ur representation of Liberty is the same- We 
take oceasional freedoin with the symbols which 
the holds; we replace her cat by our eagles We 
give her the sword of War, the olive-branch of 
Peace, the book of Law. 

sre Greeks also| ‘The great Liberty that stands in the harbor of 
had their worship of |New York holds a book in one hand, and lifts 
liberty, although no | high her enlightening: torch in the other, and has 
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restraint. Certainly there are no animals more 
wild than the great cats of the African and Indian 
forests, and even our common Pussy is domestic 
with limitations. 
The connection between freedom and the feline 
race, moreover, seems still to be felt in the minds 
of poets. 



























goddess bearing th discarded her cap for a crown of light. ; 
hame held a place in| She is well placed indeed, standing at the wide 
their mythology. | Portal of the nation to welcome all who enter. 
‘The Eleutheria or} Next to the New York Liberty, probably the 
Festival of Liberty | most famous statue re have of the republican 


roddess is the great bronze figure by Crawford 
that surmounts the dome of the Capitol at 


was celebrated one 





in five years at the 








town of Platwa, dele- | Washington. 
gates from all the| This statue, weighing fifteen thousand pounds, 
other Grecian cities | lay long in many pieces upon the ground near the 
being present to| building. During the Civil War men were at 
take part in| work upon the new dome, and this giant figure 
that was to crown it Tt was felt to be o point of 





honor that the war should cause no interruption 
to a labor pertaining to the home of the 
nation. The statue, called variously 
Liberty, America, the Genius of 
‘America and Armed Liberty,—it 
really matters little which name 
is used, since the idea of all is 
essentially the same,—now stands 
at the summit of the great bronze 
\ dome three hundred feet above the 

\ ground. 

It faces to the east, the direction 
| gymbolic of Hope, as indeed the 
| Genius or goddess of @ young 

‘ nation should. 

Tt was at first intended that the 
figure should overlook the city of 
/ Washington, which was expected 
eet) to grow toward the eastward; but 
oe ; Washington has grown to the 

ak” westward, and the Liberty of the 
: 7 Capitol now turns her majestic back 
> upon the roofs and spires, the streets 
and avenues of the busy city, and looks 
cteadily into the distance, across green ficlds, 

to the sunrise. 

Her stately pose and severe Greek outlines 
produce a fine effect. She is called the best work 
of the sculptor who designed her, and from her 
lofty eminence she presides with fitting dignity 
and calmness over the destinies of our young 
nation. 





the solemnity. 
There was a James Pantox. 
procession, led 

by trumpeters 

sounding the callto battle. A bull was sacrificed, | 
and the occasion was further celebrated by athletic 
contests similar to the famous Olympic games. 

‘The whole population shared in the rejoicings, 
and to each class was allotted some part in the 
ceremonial. 

This festival had its origin in a battle near 
Platea, in which an invading army of Persians 
was defeated by the Greeks. A large share of the| A trial was brought to a close on the Ninth of 
spoil was awarded by general vote to the Plateans, | June, in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
to enable them to institute a festival that should | Court of Justice, in London, which had been 
fittingly honor the event. watched with eager interest, not only in England, 

A portion of this spoil was devoted to the but in this country. 
erection of a statue and temple of Athena—the) This unwonted interest was aroused, less by 
only connection of the feminine element with the | reason of the causes of the trial itself, than by 
rites of the Eleutheria, and possibly the source | the prominent people—especially one of them— 
whence the Romans derived the first suggestion | who figured in it. For no less a person than the 
of their goddess of the cap and broken sceptre. | Prince of ‘Wales, the heir of the throne of the 

‘The cap of Liberty figured in the ancient arms | British Empire, was directly involved in the case. 
of the city of London, while it was still under) It appears that last antamn a party of ladies 
Roman dominion. After that time we find little | and gentlemen were visiting at a country house, 
trace of the goddess until a much later period. | called ““Tranby Croft,” the owner of which is a 

She was not popular in the Middle Ages; the | Mr. Wilson, @ man who has grown rich in trade. 
multitudinous banners, badges and devices of | Among the party were the Prince of Wales, the 
chivalric times pay’ little regard to Libertas. Earl of Coventry, Sir William Gordon Cumming, 

Tt was during the great movement of the French | aud other persons of rank and social standing. 
Revolution that she sprang into sudden promi-| On two successive evenings a gambling game, 
nence. Her statue—of plaster, since the Republic | of pure chance, called “baccarat,” was played by 
could not wait for bronze—was erected with much | the guests of Tranby Croft. In the game the 
ceremony in one of the squares of Paris. Her Prince of Wales took an active part, the counters 
image was struck upon medals; her classic form | used in it being the Prince's property. 

‘was sketched rudely upon walls, with “Liberty, | After the games, several members of the party 
Equality, Fraternity” scrawled underneath. declared that they had seen Sir William Cumining 

Women personated her in tableaux both upon | cheating. Being confronted with the charge, he 
the public and the private stage; her red cap | indignantly denied it; but as he declared, in order 
was adopted as the proper head-gear for good | to prevent the scandal from becoming public, and 
citizens. to shield the heir to the throne from being known 

Her statue stood close to the guillotine. Madame | to have engaged in gambling, Sir William signed 
Roland, waiting to lay her head beneath the knife, | a paper in which he seemed to confess to cheating, 
said sadly, looking toward it, “O Liberty, how | and promised never to gamble again. 
many crimes are committed in thy name!"” But the incident became public, and Sir William 

va better fame came to her throngh the poets of | then brought a suit for libel against the ladies 
the French Revolution. Odes, hymns and sonnets | and gentlemen who had declared they saw him 
of all degrees of excellence were addressed to | cheat at cards. 
her. Ronget de Lisle, in the last verse of the} ‘The trial which ended on June Ninth was the 
“Marseillaise,” — perhaps the most inspiring) result of this suit. Tt abounded in startling and 
battle-hymn ever composed,—invoked her name. | exciting incidents. ‘The Prince of Wales himself 
‘The “Marseillaise”’ was sung everywhere: in the | took the stand, and was examined and cross; 
streets, in assemblies, in battle, by men mounting | examined as a witness in the case. ‘The counsel 
to death upon the scaffold, the voices growing | for Sir William, Sir Edward Clarke, boldly 
fewer and fewer as the living lessened and the | attacked the Prince in his summing up. 
dead increased—very few as they reached the| The result of the trial was, that Sir William 
lines : Cumming failed to get his case; which meant 
really, that the jury found him guilty of the 
cheating with which he had teen charged. 

Sir William Cumming is a baronet, has been a 
brave army officer, and held a very high position 

ish aristocratic circles. His condemnation, 
would create @ sensation under any 


— + 


OUR NATIVE LAND. 


Swift may cach hallowed Influence expand 

in ever-widening circles o'er the land, 

to ever ine Seed of Life the May lower brought 
Sows the vast continent with Noble Thought” 


=R. C, Waterston, D. D. 





GAMBLING IN ENGLAND. 

















Amour sacré de la patrie, 


‘Conduls, soutiens nos br ! 
Likert, Liberté chérie, ea 
Combats avec tes défenseurs! 


Holy love of Fatherland, 

Guide thou our avenging bi 

Cade tae es bers ne 
Strike for those who strike for thee! 





therefore, 
circumstances. 





At that time the classic was fashionable with 
the French. ‘Their Liberté was the Libertas of 





COMPANION. 


lay, not in Sir William's downfall from his high 
place, but in the disclosure of the fact that the 
Prince of Wales is in the habit of gambling, and 
oven of carrying the instruments of gambling 
with him when be makes visits to the houses of 
friends. 

‘This disclosure has undoubtedly had a profound 
effect upon the religious and moral people of his 
mother’s kingdom. The Prince's conduct is 
severely criticised. 

It is not likely that serious political consequences 
will follow the revelation of the Prince’s vice, 
although the event doubtless is one more blow 
at the prestige of English royalty, and at the 
reverence with which it has been popularly held. 

If, on the other hand, the disclosures of this 
exciting trial shall lessen the vice of gambling in 
English society, and create a public sentiment 
against it strong enough to make the vice disrep- 
utable, it will have worked a decidedly good 
result. It ig deplorable indeed that the upper and 
more cultivated classes should present 60 debasing 
an example to those below them in the social 
scale. 


——— 





THE WAYS OF PLEASANTNESS. 


Oh righteous doom that they who make 
Pleasure thelr only end, 
ordering the ‘whole life for its sake 
Miss that whereto they tend ; 
While they who bid stern Duty lead 
‘Content to follow, they — 
Of Duty only taking heed 
‘Find Pleasure by the way. 
—Archbishop Trench. 


————_+or—__——_ 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE FLAG. 


‘The “schoolliouse flag movement” has been in 
progress during the greater part of three years. 
In that short time the seed sown in one earnest 
suggestion has borne fruit in school after school, 
in town after town, in Stato after State, until 
many thousands of schools have raised the flag 
whose pupils seldom saw it before. 

‘Though there are still many schools which are 
not as yet provided with the fisg, the time does 
not seem far distant when no public school shall 
be too poor, too remote, or too indifferent to have 
the stars and stripes floating above its roof. 

Sufficient time has passed since the movement 
began, to make it possible to judge of the results 
of the unfurling of the flag above so many 
schools. 

Has the proceeding had a real meaning to the 
scholars? Has it stirred up in the breasts of 
boys and girls the hope of living to be brave 
men and good women, and worthy patriots 
whether men or women ? 

las it begun to serve, with the children of the 
millions from abroad who inherit no love for our 
conntry, as a symbol around which will grow up 
a thoroughly American feeling? 

Has it stimulated a love of the study of history, 
and given children 9 new idea of the significance 
of law and order with freedom, so that they 
themselves become orderly and subject to whole- 
some discipline ? 

‘We have at hand a large number of letters 
from teachers throughout the country, over 
whose schools the flag has been raised, which 
answer these very questions. 

“The flag has come to mean something,” 
writes one teacher in Minnesota, ‘‘whereas before 
it was a meaningless piece of cloth.” “I can 
see,” writes another teacher from Missouri, 
«quite o change in the children's feelings toward 
the flag. Now they seem to think that it is their 
flag—an effect that never could have been pro- 
duced by talking.” 

Many other teachers report a distinct growth 
of real patriotism. Ina school in Maine, ‘Almost 
every day after the flag-raising one could hear 
the children cheering the old flag.”” 

Even the little children count the stars in the 
blue field of their flag, and learn what they 
mean. The older pupils ransack the books for 
the history of the flag itself, and in so doing are 
impressed with a new idea of its story, and of 
its relation to their own condition and privileges. 

In this way the schoolhouse fiag, seen so often, 
and so constantly present in the pupils’ thoughts, 
hag a marked influence, as several teachers report, 
upon foreign-born children and the children of 
foreign-born parents. One teacher from the 
West writes: 

“Bighty-six per cent. of my scholars were 
cither born in other countries, or are the children 
of foreign-born parents. The effect of the flag 
upon my school has been to make every one of 
my pupils enthusiastic Americans. If, for any 
reason, the flag is not raised for a day, they 
clamor for its raising. No more enthusiastic 
or patriotic set of children can be found in the 
United States than those of my school.” 

These children begin to feel for America the 
same patriotic devotion which their fathers were 
taught from the cradle to manhood, in song and 
in story, to feel toward the lands from which they 
came. 

The flag increases the children’s interest in the 
school, and this must react upon conduct. Several 
teachers testify to this. One in Connecticut says, 
“J notice it is easier to govern the children since 
the flag was raised.” Another in Massachusetts 
says, “It has been a grand step in our school 
toward making brave, manly boys and womanly 
girls.” 

‘The flag, rightly regarded, represents many 








But the chief public significance of the case 


good things besides loyalty ; it represents truth, 
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religion, liberty, law, self-sacrifice, mutual help 
and forbearance for a common good, and the 
sense of gladness in the beauty of the created 
things about us. 

But the result in the cultivation of civic 
patriotism alone is richly worth all that has been 
expended upon it in money, time, or effort. 

Tt is a strange ‘man or woman whose love of 
country does not gain in force in looking on the 
flag. If grown people thus feel their patriotism 
swell at the sight of the banner, how important 
it is that the young should see it daily or upon 
frequent occasions, and have the stories of noble 
deeds that are associated with it interwoven with 
their earliest and keenest impressions! 

It will form their patriotism, as it strengthens 
that of their elders, and in forming it, it will 
guard the country against many dangers, and 
prepare future glories even greater than any 
which the country has achieved in the past. 


——_+or—— 


{THE LAND OF THE FREE. 


The Fourth of July does not mean 50 much to 
some of our fellow-citizens as it does to others. 
People who have breathed nothing but pure air all 
day, and every day, do not pause on the hilltop to 
say what a blessing they enjoy. They take fresh 
air entirely for granted. 

It is no doubt an invented story that a little knot 
of students in a New England university leave 
unbuttoned the last button of their vests because 
the Prince of Walesa, owing w hia increasing 
corpulence, cannot make the two corners of that 
garment meet without a squeeze. This ts repre- 
fented to be the latest and neatest thing in 
Anglomaniacs. 

It ig a fine and noble conception! The young 
man who could have originated the idea is some- 
thing short of a genius, but he will not celebrate 
the national holiday this year with undue enthu- 
siasm. 

He and his little band of followers take pleasure 
tn remarking that it was a great pity the colonists 
separated from the mother country for 80 trifling 
fa matter as a little tea. Its pleasing to hear them 
discourse on this subject. We are enabled thereby 
to realize afresh the happiness of living In a land 
where every simpleton can utscharge his folly 
into the alr without doing any harm to himself or 
others. 

‘The open air of freedom ts a wonderful dlsin- 
fectant. From the beginning of time all the 
noxtous gases of the earth have ascended toward 
the sky, and there, by the marvellous chemistry 
of nature, they change into the uncontaminated 
breeze that blows over the mountain-tops. America 
fs like that! Here imbecility itself has its sacred 
rights. 

‘an American student, returning lately from 
German university, it 1s sald, relates a curious 
mishap that befell a fellow-boarder of his in 
Germany. 

‘This unfortunate boarder took the liberty of 
commenting upon the young Emperor's late 
remarks upon the defective school system of 
Germany, and finished by saying that the Emperor 
knew little more of education than he did of 





military science. 

‘A spy reported this harmless observation to the 
police, and the man who made ft was arrested, 
tried, and eentenced to nine months’ imprison 
ment, which he gerved, in spite of earnest efforts 
made to procure his pardon. 

‘That tea of which our students glibly speak, and 
other measures in harmony with it, such as the 
Stamp Act, the closing of the port of Boston, the 
quartering of troops upon an Innocent people—what 
dia it all mean? It meant the reduction of the 
‘American colontes to the condition of semt-slavery- 
That te all. Tho great-grandfathers of these 
young gentlemen rose to object, and they carried 
their point. 

‘Englishmen long ago admitted that they did right, 
and that they deserved the independence which 
they won. ‘Those who wish to be like the Englisit 
cannot imitate them Ina more commendable way 
than by accepting the almost untversal sdmtration 
of America. 


— + 
OUR DUMB FRIENDS. 


Doctor Joseph Leldy, the famous naturalist, 
who died recently in Philadelphia, always showed 
f tenderness amounting to affection toward all 
umb creatures. At the time of his death some of 
his pupils gave the following example of this 
trait: 

Doctor Leidy was lecturing, several years 9f0. 
in Swarthmore College, about ten miles out of the 
city. He took from the mud of a pond near the 
college one day three little turtles for examina- 
tion, saying ae he did it, “Never mind, I'll take 
you home again.” 

When the lecture was over the turtles were put 
into a tank in the Doctor's private closet, which he 
only could unlock. About ten o’clock that night 
the janitor was awakened by aloud ringing at the 
bell, and admitted the doctor, who stalked directly 
to his closet. 

He informed some of the students who then 
joined him that he had been suddenly eummoned 
by cable to Germany, and must sail the next day. 
There were no night trains to Swarthmore, 

“qt was a pleasant walk over the hills,” be eaid, 
“and 1 could not sail and think of these Uttle 
things starving here. I will just take them to 
their home.” 

The man, whose learning was respected by all 
English-speaking peoples, carried the little dumb 
creatures carefully buck to thelr nest, and the 
laughing boys, looking on, learned something 
probably which no sermon had ever taught them. 

‘A close acquaintance with the habits and 
manners of animals usually converts thelr ob- 
servers into their friends. ¥ 

‘A certain naturallst who has made a spects: 
study of spiders for many years found more 
beauties and virtues in that repulsive black 





creature than in avy other. His house swarmed 
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with them. They were his companions in his 
walks and at his meals. 

‘So great Is his love for them,” sald one of his 
friends, “that a hint that they were po 


appeared a little incredulous as to the truth of his 
Vassal’s statement. But Count Babo, who failed to 
| discover any joke, added with much dignity, and 











ixonous | in a somewhat nettled tone, “At home, e, I have 
Would be regarded by him asa personal offence. | eight daughters, as well? 
Even the tarantula ta in his eyes a gentle and 
much maligned creature." a 
One of the largest Lee farmers in Quebec, on WHAT SHE SAID 
being asked why he spoke of them not as bees, | 9 
but as "Ces Messieurs,” or “Mes amis," replied, | THE path of the census taker is not strewn with 





roses at the best of times, but he has a particularly 
hard and delicate task before him when he sets 
about collecting the family statistics from residents 
of the outlying farms of a country village. A 
young man engaged in this work one day drove 
up to a lonely farm-house in a township of northern 
Vermont. Before he had time to hitch his horse, 
a tall, angular woman, evidently about fifty years 
old, opened the door, and stood in a defensive 
attitude, in the doorway. 


There aint no call fer you to git out o” yer 
” said she, sullenty. “1 know what you've 
in’ 1 kin tell all ye need to know.” They 

told me, down U the Corner, you'd fetch up here 

sometime to-day, an’ I've kep” wateh fer ye!" 
This was not’a promising beginning, but the 
young man took out his book and proceeded to 
ask the ne questions, to all of which he got 
grudging and unsatisfactory replies. When it 
caine to the point of the woman's age, she rebelled. 
“What's your call to know how old I be?” she 

demanded.” “1 aint covetin’ the knowledge. o 

yours!” 

“It's not curiosity on my part, ma'am,” sald the 


“They have been for thirty year 
faithful friends. 
courtesy ? 


my kind and 
Shall I not treat them with 





OREYING ORDERS. 


Mr. Chittenden tells an anecdote in his “Recol 
lections of President Lincoln,” which illustrates 
how reudy the President was to obey orders. 
Mr. Chittenden had gone out to Fort Stevens, 
anticlpating an attack on Washington from the| 
Confederate forces under General Early. As he 
entered the fort he was surprised to find there 
President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton. 

A young Colonel of artillery, the officer of the 
day, was In great distreas because the President 
would expose himself. He had warned Mr. Lincoln 
that the Confederate sharpshooters had recognized 
him and were firing at him, and a soldier near him 
had just fallen with a broken thigh. The officer 
asked Mr. Chittenden’s advice, saying that the 
President was in great danger. much tried young’ man, ineekly; “it's a question 

Wi e that always has to be answered.” 

‘hat would you do with me under similar] " « yh, does it niffed the irate female in the 
circumstances?” asked Mr. Chittenden. dggrwway. “Wal, I'm "bout thutty 

“1 would elvilly as a Phe census.taker was forced to put down thirty, 
FOU ee ee a nk You to take a position whare |. 1/ie conmusiaker wus foveed to. but doa th just 
y posed. then the woman’s only son came lumbering toward 

“And if 1 refused to obey the hous 



































“I would send a sergeant and a file of men, and 4 Gace morning,” said me conaus taker, politely, 
i fo the overgrown, ungainly youth who gazed 
imaks you obey: blankly at the invader of tlie premises. “Tam 


“Then treat the President just as you would me 
or any elvilian.” 

“I dare not. He ts my superior officer; I have 
taken an oath to obey his orders.” 

“He has given you no orders. Follow my advice 
and you will not regret it.” 

“I will,” said the officer. “I may as well die for 
one thing as another. If he were shot I should 
hold myself responsible.” 

He walked to where the President stood. “Mr. 

President,” he said, “you are standing within 
range of five hundred rifles. Please come down 
tua safer place. Jf you do not, it will be my duty 
to calla file of men and make you.” 
‘And you would do right, my boy,” sald the 
President, coming down at once. “You are in 
command of this fort. I should be the last man to 
set an example of disobedience.” 

The President was conducted to a place where 
the view was less extended, but where there was 
almost no exposure. 





collecting the census statisti 





3 will you kindly tell 





-one last May,” replied the son. 
“Twenty-one!” echoed the census man; “why, I 
thought you said—" he began, turning to the 
mother, 1 apparent surprise, “I'thought you said 
you were only — 

“I said "badut 2” snapped the woman with great 
vigor, and with a slam of the door she vanished, 
leaving her son to settle all further inquiries with. 
out the aid of her presence. 











SILLY AND COSTLY. 


Many wise and carefully considered schemes 
have been brought to naught by a few thoughtlesa 
words. A tragical illustration of the text ts 
furnished by the New York Tribune. At an enter- 
tainment last winter a gentleman well known in 
financial circles happened to sit at a dinner next 
to a very talkative and sprightly young lady. 


As it fell out, they were not introduced to each 
other, but on reading the card by the young 
woman’s plate, the gentleman becaine interested, 
and promptly engaged her in conversation. 

He found her talk more interesting than she 
dreamed of, as she ran on about a new pair of 
Pontes she intended buying, a proposed tip to 
Surope to fit herself for her Newport season, and 
more of the same sort—the whole being nothing 
but a lot of imaginary nonsense begotten of a 
desire to shine and dazzle. 

When the ladies rose to go, and her neighbor 
drew back his chair, ne said, gravely,“ an very 
0 have met you, Miss A—. “I know your 
pray tell iim I have had the pleasure of 
making your acquaintance.” 

Pleaséd with her supposed conquest, Miss 
Vanity returned home, and at the breakfast-table 
the next morning told her people about the dinner 
and Mr. —'s message. “Her father, who had 
seemed pale and careworn of late, looked up with 
sudden interest. 

“Mr. —, do you say?” he asked, quickly. “1 
hope you made’a good impression, ‘That man’s 
opinion is worth more to me to.day than any other 
man's in New York.” 

‘The poor man had been struggling through great 
financial) difficulties, and had finally all but effected 
an arrangement which would once more set him 
on his feet; but alas! the “impression” which his 
daughter had produced upon the one man whose 
action would complete the pending negotiations 
was such as to upset the entire plan. 
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AMERICA FIRST. 


This is the season when Young America cele- 
brates the glorious deeds of the furefathers, when 
they cut the leading-strings that bound them to the 
Old World, and stepped forth with the independ. 
ence of manhood. 

it took Rome five hundred Years, five centuries 
of war, Intrigue and arrogance, to overapread 
Southern Eurupe. Ina little more than one century 
America has grown to a magnitude, in area and 
perhaps in population also, equal to that of Rome 
in its most magnificent days. 

“Civis Romanus sum!” was the proudest boast 
that could fall from the lips of man at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Is there to-day an 
American who rates bis citizenship in the Grent 
Republic at a lower value than Roman freedom 
nineteen hundred years ago? 

The day for “spread-eagle” brag is long past, 
but there is no reason why we should hesitate to 
say what not we alone but all the people of the 
world believe, that it is the destiny of this country 
to become the greatest, the strongest, the wealth. | 
lest, the most self-supporting, of all the nations of 
the earth. It is already the greatest self.governing 
community the world has ever seen. 

How can we make it greater? By standing 
together as Americans. We shall not magnify, but 
shall belittle ourselves, if we swagger before our 
neighbors — using bravado for the strong, and 
insolence in our treatment of the weak. But we 
should take American views instead of party 
views, when questions arise between this govern. 
ment and others. 

‘The motto “America against the world” would 
be a contemptible motto. Yet is it not better 
to adopt even such a motto than to take the side 
of the world against America, or to be indifferent 
when the Interests of one’s own country are 
assailed? 

The Fourth of July is a good time for us all to 
resolve that we will be Americans at heart. Not 
that we will build up our own country on the ruins 
of others, but that when there is a clashing of 
interests those of our native land shall have our 
hearty support. 


——_1 
A LARGE FAMILY. 


One of the most remarkable families ever known, 
in at lenst one respect, was that of Count Babo of 
Avensburg, a vassal of Emperor Conrad I". When 
the Emperor was holding his court at Regenaburg 
he summoned all fis vassala with their sons who 
were well.grown, to gather around him, on a 
certain day; but he strictly forbade them to bring 
any strangers into his presenc 

When most of the nobles had assembled and 
offered thelr allegiance to thelr monarch, there was 
a stir in the court, and Count Babo, followed by a 
large company of knights, was announced. 

“Is this the way you observe my commands?” 
inquired the Emperor, sternly. “Who are all these | 
knights whom you have brought here with you?” 

“Gracious Lord and Emperor,” said Count Bavu, | 
making a courtly obeisance, but apparently not 11 


























THE COLORING OF FISHES. 


Various explanations have been suggested for 
the fact that most flat fish have the dorsal or upper 
surface colored, and the ventral or lower surface 
white. It has been said that the white ventral 
surface protects the fish, for the surrounding water 
with the light shining through it has about the 
same tint, and so an enemy floating below and 
looking up, could not distinguish him. Recent 
interesting experiments, to discover the influence 
of sunlight on the color of flat fish, are noted in 
the Revue Scientifique. 

Having placed a few young fish in a glass vessel, 
the experimenter covered the sides and top of thé 
vessel, placed ft on a support, and beneath it so 
arranged a mirror that the sunlight was reflected 
into the water, and illuminated the ventral 
of the fish while the dorsal faces were in darkues 

"The natural conditions were thus reversed. The 
water was frequently changed, and the fish were 
well fed. Atthe samé time similar fish were plac: 
in a glass vessel, and exposed to the light in the 
usual way. . 

‘The result was that out of thirty fish exposed to 
the sunlight from below, only three remained like 
those in the ordinary giass vessel, and the others 
developed greater or less quantities of pigment 
cells on the ventral face. ‘This indicates that light 
has an important influence on the color of animals, 
but it evidently is not the only influence to be co 
sidered, since some animals whose habitat is dark 
have color. 






















































CRUEL FATHER. 





itis not often that the father of a would-be poet 
commends the publisher who declines his son’s 
poems, but this rare man appears in the Memoir of 
John Murray, the eminent London publisher. 


A young Quaker sent him a batch of poems 
Mr. Murray wrote him a letter declining to publish 
the poems, which fell into the hands of the poet's 
father, of the same name, but without the word 

‘Junr.” ‘The father answered : : 
Esteemed Friend, I feel very much obliged by 
thy refusing to publish the papers sent thee by my 
son. I was entirely ignorant of anything of the 
kind, or should have nipt it in the bud. On receipt 




















ralarme of this, please burn the whole that was sent thee, | 
He leat slieturhiod or alny med, hese are only my and at hy convenience inform me that it has bee: 
sons; they number thirty tw |done. With thanks for thy highly commendable 





‘The Emperor looked amazed for 3 moment, and 


care, I ain respectfully thy friend, 
then gave way to a ft of laughter, though he 


JOHN PROCTOR. 
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Summer Camp and School for Boys. 


Seventh Season. 

The Camp is beautifully situated On the west shore 
of Lake Quinsigamond, about four miles from Worees 
ter, on the old campiiye and fishing grounds of the 
Nipmuck Indians. ‘The ob; 


Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kix 
Prnuir Casmntc, LAWNS and NaIxXsooks. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [4de, 


TRINITY ‘ 


Location a 








SCHOOL. Trvo110%.tvDso: 
nd surroundings unsurpassed. 


N.Y. 
uipment 













ect of the Warcenter Ni 
goimplcte: cymmastum, dvi hall, bowitig abieye ete | Hipmmueg Indiany The chicctot the W grcester Natural 
Thorough preparation tor college, scientifie schools or afford a pleasant and profitable place for boy's to spend 
business. JAS. STARR CLARK, D. D., Rector, F As ree: 


4 part or the whole of thelr summer vacation. 
they can live in tents, fish, row, 
reasonable things that to a 
am 
education who lecture on selenuitie 
out on collecting expeditions, take part in thelr amuse 
ments, are ready at all Umes to anawer questions and 
assist those who desire to carry on work in any depart 
ment of Natural History, and do all In thelr power to 
make the. 


Here 
wim, and do all other 
y's "mind constitute 
ping out;" in dally association with men of lberal 
subjects, take boys 





OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
CouLece Hint, mo, 


Fall term berins Sept. 15. Elegant new bufldings 
with modern improvements. For {llustrated catalozue 
address, J. H. MCKENZIE, 4 


a f E +» President. 
ROSE POLYTECNIC INSTITUTE, 
HAUTE, INDIANA.” A. 


ScHoOL oF ENUINEKRING, 





















We ved, Ww eq e] e1 of Clv season so enjoyable, that all will wish to 
Mena ed eT Pegler Ghote spend every summer vacation at theCamp.” During the 
Drawing. Shops and Laboratories, Expenses low. past sIx seasons over 1000 people have been cared for, 





and the Camp has been recognized as a. permanent 
educational institution, Its work has been. heartily 
commended by Prof. Edward L. Morse, of Salem, Rev. 
ward Everett Hale, Prof, Geo, L. Goodale, of Harvard 
e, Dr. Edward’ Hitchcock, of Amherst College, 





___Address H. T. EDDY, President, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


HOWARD West BRipocEWATER, Mass, 
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A diome School of High | prof.'d. W. P. Jencks, of Brows University ann cer 
Grade for Girls, 25 miles | 1" W. Higuinco aw! if a 
SEMINARY. feist peri eutiiet | 1. Higioson. Clr with blanks for adilasion wil 


be mailed upon application. 
Phusipent WORCESTER Mass, 


DridesWest 


Bleached Muslin. 


This brand of muslin is unsurpassed for 
fineness and excellence of manufacture, 
being particularly adapted for ladies’ un- 
dergarments and  gentlemen’s _ shirts. 
36-inch, 41-inch, 45-inch. The two latter 
widths are used for pillow-cases, etc. 

SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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8 July 6th. Address, 


and Homelike surroundings. H. M. WILLARD, A.M., Prin ATURAL Histony Soc, 


Hellmuth orice 
i 3 yeaa 











en application, 
Rey, E, N. ENGLISH, M. A, 


Principat. 
LONDON, Ontario, Canada. 





Declaration of Independence, 


Articles of 
Res W 


Confederation and Constitution 
ed States, mailed on receipt of 10ct 
Johnson & Co., Philadelphia, Ps 


RIVERVIEWootiosth'y 


aghkeepsie, N'Y. 
56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government, Academies, and Business. ‘Military Organ. 


ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


HORT-HAND =" 07 cotaice 


of Booksand helps 


ELF TAUGH Toocseitsnsiruction 


OF BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
The PRONOGEAPATG TSStIU ne cite Ht mits 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER 
ENDORSES 
























JOHNSTON'S STAMMERING INSTITUTE, 
offers both sexes ‘the best 
sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogu 


Send for i-page Pamphlet. Philadelphia, P 
educational advantages at the 
Pp 


lowest cost, Business houses 
TE ECQRA Y. 


F { COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. 
as Man supplied with competent as- 
Learner's manual of complete instruction, with de- 

















Hov ra = NEW 
offi’, BUSINESS eceaeeae 
EDUCATION udciic. DECORATION. 





By means of practical Correspondence instruction, 
as given by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 
Full particulars free. Address, 

-F. KIMBALL, Chautauqua Ofice, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


HOM STUDY FOR VACATION 


‘TRAOE MARK. 


nagty) aia 





Spend a part of vacation time 

in studying practical subjects 
not taught In Common Schools. A good business educa. | REGISTERED. 
tion will pay every one, Book-keeping, Business Forms, 





Arithmetic, Penmanship, Shorthan 


ete., thorough: 
taught by mail at student's home. 


No experiment; 


HAS CREATED 


years of successful experience. “Adapted U all ages reds ae 
and both sexes. Students from every State. Trial Les- | SURPRISE at the facility with which it can be 
sous gent free, Write to BRYANT & STRATTON'S 





fixed and the beauty of its many designs. 


CURIOSITY to discover how such an exquisitely 
beautiful relief decoration can be sold at such 


COLLEGE, 467 





lain Street, Buffalo, N. 


=DA ‘CHOOL. A Military 
Institute for Boys & Young Met, 








Full College Course of Bendy a comparatively low cost. 
Trhoruth gowke ie Cea Seer 





SATISFACTION with its appearance when deco- 
rated, the durability of mould, and the general 
effect wherever used. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, NO. 8. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 406 Broadway, N.Y. 
/ MANNY LEMON JUICE EXTRACTOR. 


Made of Clear Glass, 

Best, cheapest, and tidlest 
means of getting all the Juice 
from a lemon or orange. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will forward sample, 


neering. Full commercial course. 
Resident Surgeons, No ol 

for medical attention. Cadet Cor- 
net Band. Instruction in Music 
jand Art. ” Practical course inTe- 
Wee Very low rates. For 
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eeister, with terms and part 
lulars, addressCol, AO: Dav ise 
f Supt., Winston, N,O, 

Location famous for Beauty and Health, 


_ WE WISH EVERY BOY 


might read KENT’S NEW COMMENTARY, a 
Hanual for Young Men. The book Js highly endorsed 
by the best teachers of the young.— Boston Globe. One 
of the most stimulating little books we have ever seen.— 
Boston Herald. Written in the most graphic language 














and telling Mustrations.—Des Moines Register, Lowa. ald, for 30 cts. in stamps! 
Wil do immense good to the thousands eh youn folks Rdress, 

cho are so fortunate to own the beautiful volume. 

Frances &, Wittann. Cy iy KENT, Pub. Davenport, Manny Lemon Juice Extractor Co., 
Jowa. Only 81, post-paid. The book’ for the holidays 215 Columbia St., Rockford, IIL, 




















When you can learn it at home, within 10) hours’ study, without the ald 
of a teacher, from GOUDWIN’S IMPROVED BOOK-KEEP- 
O TO =| Be An auniniee Manvel, rernira.— ened 
ain now keeping three different sets of books. What I learned from yout 
Work inse short a time cost afriend of mine $a and over a year's thine, 
— Thomas Tantisn, Skowhegan, Maine, Mar. 29, 1890—“You illustrate what 
Lnever saw in any other work of the kind—practical book-keeping.” E. 
H. Wiper, book-keeper for Pratt & Inman, iron and steel, Worcester, 
Mass.—“Without the ald of a teacher, I stidied your book Just elght 
weeks, sent my work to you for examination and succceded in’ obtaining 
your ‘audit,’ I then came to this city, without ever having seen the In 
during 18) were about 81,500,000. T am now the firm's chief accountant, and have five direct assistant book 
Keepefwunder me. Iissuld-and I donot think exaggerated that ¢ eve the targeut aceon ata 
apolis. ‘The above surely stand as self-evident facts that the channel of success was opened to me through the 
medium of your book.”—Ww. 0. SuIREY, head book-keeper for The Parry Manufacturing Co., road carts and 
Toadoragans, Mdlanapolis, Ind. eb. 5) soi zz Sine of hook, 74 x 1044 Inches: pages Bi: printed tn ged and 
Diack; richly, bound ; 28,415 copies sold and 2,433 testimonials recelved up to June 6, 1891. PRICE, $3.00. 
Twelfth Edition published January, 1891. Save this advertisement as yon win probably never see it again. 
Xow WN surely have to have this book some day, It not at once, Send for descriptive pamphlet, "Address al 
orders exactly as follows : J. H. GOODWIN, Room 63, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


ING AND BUSINESS MANUAL, (guaranteed).—“I learned 
side of a set of books, and immediately took control of a set of double entry’ books for this firm, whose recelpts 














Founded by 
Dr. E. Tourjee, 


New England 
Conservatory. 





CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Next School Year begins September 10, 1891. 
MUSIC. stematic instruction in Pinnoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Flute, and all other wind and 





erpoint, ete. 


string Instruments, ‘0. Theory, Harmony, C 
ree AR or 3 matic and Lyric Action 


ELOCUTION. Systematic courses in Oratory, an a 
st jon in Practical Piano and Organ Tuning in all its branches. 2 

TUM Arta. Piterutures, Ssctenatic courses hr aifteanches: Nosmal course im Physical Cultur 

HAND CULTURE. Special course for training the hand and fingers for facility In playing. 

Many excellent Concerts and Lectures, also Orchestral Practice to all pupils. 














FREE. 
. A comfortable Home for lady pupils In the Conservatory Buildings f 
Gost,” Approximate cont for tuition: Beginners, 810 to SBS. Advanced Students, 825 to $60 per term 





per weel 





Ant iodated near the Conservatory. 
of ten weeks. pard and room, 85 to $ Male students accomme m 


L. 8. ANDERSON, Business Manager, Frauklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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JULY 2, 1891. 
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- - ‘ i orable “Fourth,” tell_a | I would never sell anything i Chicago us long as 
But it ie worth our while to note that we A nat the Ory ory ota dying man's joy on seeing the | lived. T'shipped ny’ stéern to New York, and 
told to receive these angels because of the blessing | jixtle ta 1 ent on to sell them 





Just before this m wife had made me a suit of 
clothes. When I first pat them on I was ¢0 angry 
that I fear the white dove of e flew away 
from my roof-tree fora while. ‘T' rousera were 
large enough for two men, and the coat looked as. 
if it had been made to fit a two-bushel bag of 
meal. 

Thad given my wife special Instructions to put 
inan Inside vest pocket, and now I found that she 
had put an enormous bag-like affair on the left 
side, instead of on the right, where of course it 
belonged, and had placed it so far back that it 
Camesalmost under my left armpit—the most 
awkward place imaginable. 

1 wore that wonderful suit to New York, and 
sold my steers, and received about eight thousand 
dollars in bills. I stepped to the window, counted 
the money, and placed itin my Inside vest pocket— 
that unique pocket. 

‘Then bade the purchasers good-by, and jumped 
upon a street-car which happened to be passing at 
the moment. As 1 did so T noticed a man standing 
in the doorway of the car, with one hand resting 
tirelessly upon the aide of the door. I stooped to 

hus under hie arm as I entered, and like a flash 

‘ia hand came down, and was thrust into my vest. 


ile fag, a living skeleton, dying of a chronic 
eee Was stretched upon a board under a shed. 
disease of the fag, and asked to see it. It wae 
He heariyre his face. Gaxping for breath, apd 
helt pe unearthly flush suffusing his cheeks, he 
said: s ; 

ids ve me the flag in my band, God bless Itt 
Lelite une ite Boys, thle is God’e own fag, and 
Let me ke gent it here to-day. I never expected 
to see it again. I have seen tt and T cam aie 

My dead body wil ried ; 

‘Phough it ts true, as the author of = schoo! | MAPPY.,, Haar my boues where they, pense, oo 
composition once seserted, that “Sleeping a a | ON? gay. God's flag, will float over them before 
Culversal practice among all nations,” it 16 also | long.” 
vay enat there le a great diversity inthe methods | , 2 perfect peace came upon him, and that day he 
of sleeping among people of different nations aud fed 
Gifferent ways of life. The things which one 
person needs to make him sleep are precisely the 
things which would keep another awake all night. 
Even the sedative medicines which put one person 
immediately into a heavy slumber excite another sing, bind in the meadow-tree, 
Into a condition of nervous restlessness. And gladden the Pann - 


‘The European or American, in order to, sleep ‘The dew upon my grl 
8 


they can leave. We are to give to them, to 
entertain them, to feed, clothe and warm them. 

‘The result and the recompense to ourselves are 
in God's hands. 


a 








HOW PEOPLE SLEEP. 


CUD -CHEWERS. 


What domestic animals chew the cud ? 

How early do their young chew? 

Do they always chew on the same side of the mouth ? 

What grinding motion do they make P 

Is it always in the same direction ? - 

When you go to a menagerie look out for other rami 
nating animals. 

oo 





—<«—— 
For the Companion. 
UNDERSONG, 








For the Companion. 


ORIGIN OF FIREWORKS. 





‘ily illow under ‘To balm and bless ‘The next instant he leaped from the car, and I 
‘A SONG FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY~ Read i ae ar aphnese, atrev hing himself upon ‘With sweet, tong et ¥ lost sight of him in the crowd; Dut hile scheme had 
a rush-mat on the floor, puts a hard, square block ‘Mourning the dead. failed, thanks to my wife’s ori ie method of 


Away, far off fn China, 
Tu the days of Nanke-chi 
Lived a funny little fellow, 
‘Who was priest and mandarin, 
‘And ever through bis shaven bead, 





tailoring. His hand sought the right-hand side of 
the vest, and my money was still safe under my 
left arm. It isn’t wise to be too fastidious tn 
matters of dress. 


tn, a ruse under hi head, and does not sleep well 
* if he does not have it. 
deo Chinese makes great account of his bed, 


witch ia very low indeod,—scarcely rising from 


ging, bird in the meadow-tree,— 
‘Your song 18. a memory, 
‘Of ber glad voice that knew 
‘The freshness of the dew + 


‘A strain of music rang an the floor,—but is often carved exquisitely 0! ‘wood; ‘And now, 1 
‘Which seemed to him Ike “Pint ign the fe inever occurs to bin to make tt any softer #BS dew is on the grass +o 
‘And crackle, zx and crackle,~ é than rush.mate will render it. “Growing above the song, 


Silent—how long! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


MOST IMPORTANT. 


During the most serious anarchist uprising in 
the West, when the military was called out, and 
did some important work, the Armory telephone 
took an active share in the proceedings. Through 
its means, information from various points was 
covstantly forwarded to this military centre, and a 
man was stationed at it, day and night, to receive 
and transmit messages. When, as the amall hours 
approached, the tumult subsided, be was relieved 


aPnile the people of Northern countries cannot 
sleep unless they have plenty of room te stretch 
aie Rheir legs, the Inhabitants of the troples often 
out themselves up like monkeys at the lower 
cutie of a suspended hammock, and sleep soundly 
in that position. 

the rbbuat American often covers himself with 
a palr of blankets and throws his window wide 
Open to the air, even In the winter time, and he 
Bee not complain if he finds a little drift of snow 
feross the top of his bed in the morning. 

cThe Russian, on the contrary, likes no sleeping 
ace so well as the top of the big soapstone stove 


One day this little fellow, 
‘As he trolled his merry song, 
Chanced 14 sree poe Toyal viceroy, 
fe rode in state aloni 
who stopping, listened with delight, 
ae eae ne EGnte the imusle rare, 
1 ‘at on 
‘Of "Fiaz and crackle,—BANG.” 


But naught had he of music, 
‘Nor a note had ever re 

For this strain so shrill and stirring, 
‘Was but running in his head ; 

Nor could the gongs nor Kettle-drums, 
‘With all their noisy clang, 





“er 


ILL-TIMED COFFEE. 


In Mrs. Collie’s narrative of her voyage through 
the inland seas of the Sitkan Archipelago she 
describes a somewhat exciting passage through a 
fleet of icebergs in Glacier Bay. It was of the 
greatest importance to keep the ship moving ahead, 


carte tlt ot maakier BANG.” Be qomiclle, Crawling ot lea fe bllster!ng | ough her advance could be mentured only by | at this tiresome task, and the fatigued soldiery 
‘Then sald this little fellow, bed tn toon even if he hae to break Plunge “the |inches. Atone tlme the Captain ran half-way up | endeavored to get & little rest. Says Captain King, 





“1 8 ee to get into It. tn hand, and for some | in “Trials of a Staff Officer: 
wil try what Ton to fie’taplander crawls, head and all, into 8 ba the foremast, glasses In hand, on 









And he straightway set to inoulding minutes, like the picture of Farragut In Mobile| ¥inall, ‘ blivion, then, “R-r-r-ring— 
‘Hod! Nes 100; ‘is of reindeer skin, and sleeps, warm ani , P' \nally, drowsiness, oblivion, then, “R-r-r-ring 
put eta he sought and mow desired, made rable, within it. The East indian, tthe | Bay, shouted his ‘orders to the wheel-house. ering! <Eoud urgent Imperative, One bound 
Shuomething with twang, jeeping-bag, x : 

mat eoutd express In all 3 f other end of the words ante Siaviand ping-bag;| After thie he resumed his monotonous and |<G Armory! I'm go glad to get you at last.” The 








His “Fizz and crackle,—BAN' 


But e’en while he was planning, eep the sleeper warm. 
‘Burst his rockets with such noise, nile the American etill clings to his feather 
Frightened came the whole town running, iltow, he is steadily discarding his old. fashioned. 
‘To behold the dreadful ey a Foather-bed In favor of the hair or straw mattress: 
Then madly daneenitheng. The feather-bed is relegated to the country, and 
1 re found the very thing, qeay people who slept upon it all through thelr 
Ere Bot foun OKI BANG! many Pei and themselves uncomfortable upon it 
Cae nee aut wee 8 Hn.ghele matey ay ay EN ses 

fe Germans not only sleep upon a feather. 

Now sound the rattling crackers: pane German one. ‘he fenther-covering used 
(For the Fourth, to be well honored, in Germany, however, is not as large or thick as 
‘Must bave clangor, clash, and din,) the one which je used as a mattress, and the 
foreigner who undertakes to sleep beneath it 


nervous pacing upon the bridge, all the while 
Bteering his immense vessel with such dexterity 
gud mathematical precision that as the cakes of 
fie were upturned and fell gracefully into our 
Syuke, it was easy lo see that the course selected 
was alwaye the one of least reatstance. 

T’took note of a few of the expressions whose 
magnetic influence twisted and turned us around 
in’ Such beautiful curves, some of which were: 
“Starboard, sir!” “Slow her!” “Why don’t he 
slow her when I tell him top her! “Go tell 
| that engineer if he don’t obey the stgnals quicker, 

the first thing he knows he'll have one of these 
boys in bis engine.room!” “Hard-a-port, sir!” 


voice is feminine, but pleasant, inotherly, henevo- 
Tent. “I tried to get you several times this evening, 
Dut when T could get the wire, you were busy. I 
viinted to inguire about Willy Simpson. ” His 
mother and Tare old friends, and she telephoned 
me to say she had to leave town, and plense to 
have a motherly eye over him, In case of injury or 
trouble.” 
Xo man of that name in this command hi 

wounded or injured In any way, madam.” 

“You're sure of that, are you? I couldn't go to 
| ved without knowing. “But who is this?” 

“Colonel XK—, madam.” 
Weil, 


urpose 18 to Keep out mosquitoes more than to 








been 








‘The banners all are waving, “Ob, yes. ou know Willy, of course?” 








‘And the drums and trumpets clang, tte poy ter! “Steady now!" “Keep your eye on | «J regret to say’ do not. What does he belon 
an te dues far and near often finds hie feet ae eomheat cold, While bis | ine compass there!” “Put an extra man at the | ¢o7% igret to-eny Dom 8 e 
Of eat eschiec Bes Wheel.” st of all thie strain, when the slightest | mijtiacgeu knows If | uutisi's the amuibire 10° 
and srbte great open ue gqror of judgnient might hive been fuel rae ania 30 Raat aR Oo ee 
tle i jsaster, the cl vard—i yi eater . i= 
Sparkling, Sergects and dance about, SWIFT TRAVELLING. isnster, the chief steward tm ascending the | gnecece over wo him.” and Mr. X— gladly hands 


the caxe over to him. 








And hissing rockets upward Ay, ‘A otirring incident took place not long ago in ladder with a bowl of steaming coffee. ,, “What can I do for you, Mra. Ferguson? This 
itinldat Brae aslomsbed, gapin courbevole, when Paul Leprince, the oe ea | ate eran Sevmachsa han coffee,” said the | je Captain S——,” begins the one-sided colloquy. 
‘Cry out, “Sst. Boom. 5 : . » | steward, with outetretched nant. “Willy Simpson, did you say? No, I don’t know 


and one of hi friends, made a balloon ascension. 
‘They had reached an elevation of fifteen hundred 
feet, when they began to hear a pecullar whistling 
sound. Leprince climbed upon the ring, and 
discovered a tear, a few inches long, made by the 
branch of a tree, against which they bad swept in 
their upward passage. What followed fs related 
by Leprince In L’ Illustration. 

‘At this moment, the sun dispelled the clouds and 
shone with all its force upon the balloon. This 
produced euch an expansion of gas that the valve 
was not sufficient to lessen the strain, and the 
fabric tore apart, with a nolse like the rustling of 
leaves. ‘Through the opening poured the gas In 
great volumes. 

“We are lost!” cried my friend. 

“The ballast!” shouted I. ‘The ballast!” 


copake it away, sir! When I want coffee I'll send i 
for It shoutes the skipper. Ht a ne And you say you 
‘at became of the steward I don't know; but) “ttm! yes. We've got as many ns five hundred; 
1 Roba became Of Fos; scrape. of sentences were |r gout ace how you cov apeak with him to-night.» 
floating about the ‘atmosphere for several minutes, | “Oh yes! he must be here; but you sro’ 
Bs: ‘ 
ice time for coffee! Port her! Steady! Pretty CO cine Wake UP. Silly one of the one hundred 
time to be drinking coffee! Starboard a little! |“ «No, madam; I'll do Yair the morning, but I 
Coffee, indeed! Slow her, sir! Siow her, 1 8ay! | carmot now. Tete simply Impossible.” 
offee |” “Very weil, madam, good-night.”” 
It is proper to add, however, that a few hours : i 
Inter the popr alfrignted steward wae for hours | hen with & comical grin on lis tired face, the, 
in different language. . “RWhat do you suppose the blessed old lad; 
ee eer tne. steward, but don't ever | routed us out at this poe on? She says she must 
other me again when I've got my hands full. write to Willy’s mother the firet thing in the 
morning, and she wants to be uble to tell her that 
the ples she sent him were safely received!” 


‘H. M, GREENLEAF. lon’t know what he belongs 


——~er—_—__ 
For the Companion. 


A STREET WAIF. 


‘A clergyman noted for his eloquence and 
wide-spread influence as a reformer among the 
dangerous classes died not long since in a Western 
town. A suggestive story is told of his early 
life. 

‘About fifty years ago # lady, passing hurriedly 
down one of the crowded thoroughfares of New 
York, caught sight of a deformed, starved- 














WRITING AS A PROFESSION. 


oe 


In an instant two bags were thrown out. Ieaw 
looking boy selling flowers. His limba were by the barometer that we were nearly five thousand It is a popular impression that most persons are GLAD TO SEE THEM. 
OF ne oro ground, and then the fall began. We | glad to anewer questions in reference to thelr own 


shranken, but his head was large, and the pro- | 


“one of the early Governors of a certain 
truding forehead and brilliant eyes told of a 


Western State,” writes a correspondent, ‘was a 





nd prepared 


en ee Ste at professions, or, in other words, to “talk shop. 


threw out everything of any weigh 
fy Few, however, of the misguided talkers who act ! 


to cast off our clo 


strong, keen intellect. 


‘The woman remarked to her companion, “That 


boy ought to make his living by his brain. 
the strength he has is there.”” 


She stopped to question him, and found tbat he 
had been to school for two or three years, but at 
his father's death had been compelled to begin at 


once to earn his own living. 


His new friend did not content herself with a 
She found some light, 
remunerative work for him, entered him at a yards 
night-school, and after a year or two, finding 
him worthy, procured for him a free scholarship 


few words of pit; 





in a Western college. 


He became one of the most useful ministers in 


All thue softening the shock. 


ments, the lower part of the balloon was thi 


the upper part of the netting, and reste 





an immense parachute. At once 





be a0 time. 


ground together. We were not injured, 


he balloon was violently shaken in its fight, 
and kept swinging and swaying in a hort! 
manner, but this motion was, after all, what saved 


the moment of striking, to the netting above. 

Fortunately, there was a strong wind blowing, 
which carried us along at the rate of thirty-five or 
forty miles an hour, ‘and enabled us to fall at an 
angle, 


ble 


us. 
During one of the most vigorous of these move- 


rown to 
d there 


against the valve, in the shape of a dome, forming 
the fall was 

sensibly arrested, but we were still one hundred 
om the ground. The time had come to 

tm ow overboard our clothes, but there proved to 


Searcely had we reached the ropes attached to 
the ring, when a terrible shock was felt, and we, 
the basket and balloon, were rolled over on the 


nor did 


on that supposition have any idea of the discom- 
fort they may infilct on over-sensitive spirits. 


“writing much poetry nowadays?” asked a 
reporter of a poet, and one can imagine the 
involuntary distaste with which the latter shrank | 
from this bluff attack. 

“T suppose you are doing a good deal of literary. 
work?” said a visitor to a well-known writer of 
short stories, to whom she wished to make herself 
agreeable. 

“Nothing to speak of,” was the gentle reply. 

‘A week later the same acquaintance appeared 
again. “Now, really and truly, aren’t you writing 
anything?” she asked, with an engaging frankness 
wath agomed to challenge an equal candor. 

“Nothing to epenk. of,” was the courteous 
answer, and with that she was forced to be con- 
tent; but it was not long before she returned to 
the charge. 

“How could you tell me you were not writing 


man of great popularity, commanding strength of 
character, and undisputed fitness for the duties of 
his office, but entirely without any gift for public 
speaking. Shortly after his election he paid an 
official vieit to the State prison, in the course of 
which he was ushered into the chapel where the 
convicts were assembled in a body. 


“Before the Governor could realize what was 
going on, the chaplain had presented him to the 
Company, with the remark that he would doubtless 
hhaye something to ny. 

“sBut, my dear sir,’ whispered the startled 
Governor, ‘I haven't anything to say, and I 
couldn't say it lf Thad! I'never made a speech in 
my life.’ 

“The chaplain, who was entirely innocent in the 

ter, could only reply: 

“"T beg your excellency’s pardon, for being so 
premature, but as 1 have committed you so 





m 





hig denomination, laboring zealously among the | ¥2,cven. lots conscloasness, not injured, nor iid | anything?” she asked, reproachfully. “Yesterday | decidedly, I see no way outof it, and feel confident 
; peaily a mile accomplished in lesa than four | | heard your mother say that you were too L that you will not mind ade ii the ina few 
poor and greatly tempted class to which he | mirates. : Theard Your moines dag io do anything for the | words LESH BO 


himeelf had belonged. 


He told this story a short time before his death, 
adding, “If I have done any good in the world I 


——_+e—__—_. 


A MEMORABLE DAY. 


fair. 





xxcuse me,” said the victim, goaded into 
explanation. “1 merely entd, ‘Nothing to speak 
of. I meant that I'am never doing anything tn 


“The Governor certainly was committed, and 

though he was literally trembling, be began : 
«*Padies and gentlemen!—No, no, T lon’t mean 

that—gentlemen and fellow-citizens!—no, I don’t 








tie it to the friend who took me literally out of | ,#¥ery Wing Union soldier who was 8 prleoner | Connecjion with literature of which Ihave anything | exactly, menn tee Tcant | a ted 
the gutter, and gave mea place and work. Almost of war in the stockade at Macon on the Fourth of| ‘The popular iden of the labor which goes to the | on’t_ know how to "make a speech. 1 couldn't 


every woman who passed me, used to give a kind 
word and a sigh of pity to the deformed child. 
If she had done no more than this, I should 


probably have soon died of want.” 
The records of every profession and trade 


full of the histories of men who have been started 


in the road to usefulness by a little tim 
encouragement and help. 


Sympathy is a good thing to give to your needy 
brothers and sisters, whether you find them on 
the highway, in your own kitchen, in the shop, 
office or house. But do not stop with giving 
Add a little efficient, practical help. 


sympathy. 
According to the old heathen fable, when 
peasant’s horse and cart sank in the bog 


are 
person. 


The alr was rent with cheers. 
down the cheeks of rough men who hy 
Gther. “Thowe who. were near enough ki 
little ‘flag, an 


nely 








sec it. 


so that we san all feast our soulé upon it!” 
‘The “Star 
the Flag” were sung. 
the | of the older Confederate guards wer 
the [on hole muskets, nd erying like 
is he 











seen 
niidren. 








pangled Banner" and “Rally 


July, 1864, remembera that memorable day. The 
prieoners had crowded in and round one of the 
central buildings to listen to patriotic speeches. 
Suddenly Captain Todd, of the Elghth New Jersey 
Infantry, displayed a small United States flag, 
four by six inches, which he bad secreted upon hia 


‘Tears streamed 


ed each 


fased the 
‘men in the outer circle climbed 
upon the backs of their comrades that they might 


“Hold it up,” shouted a voice; “don’t be afraid, 


Round 


Daring the singing, some 
fe 


aning 


enthusiasm and noise caused the com- 


neighbors were sorry for him, and said, ‘*Poor 


mandan? ¢f the st 





kade to send inside an officer 


making of books is often an amusing one. A 
literary woman, who had urged, as a reason for 
shortening her call on a dear old lady, the fact 
that ehe had some work to do when she got home, 
was confronted with the question: 2 


“Don’t you want a sheet of 
nigh n't yo paper and a pencil 


‘What for?” was her astonished query. 
“Why, to write something!” ee 


—__+o#—__ 


LUCKY BLUNDER. 


The “club man” of the Chicago Mail telle a 
story of a man who once saved more than eight 
thousand dollars by wearing home-made clothes. 
‘The adventure was related, he says, by ‘‘a pleasant. 
faced, gray-hatred gentleman who sat In the lobby 
of the Grand Pacific Hotel, apparently healthy, 
wealthy, and at pence with the world.” 


make a speech to save your souls, or—or—or even 
my own! and so—so—well, about all J can say is, 

that that I'm very glad to see so many of you 
ere!” n 





—_—__+o—__—_ 
TOO MANY STARS. 


On the Fourth of July the Hales had a celebra- 
tion in rivalry with their next-door neighbors, the 
Graysons. The Hales hung a big flag out In front 
of the house. 


“It’s the one my papa had for his regiment in 
the war,” said May Hale. 

‘Later ‘in the day @ bigger flag was hung out from 
the Graysons’, and Jolin Grayson announced to 
his neighbors over the fence that it was one that 
his ancestors had in the Revolution. This made # 
great impression upon the Hales until one of them 
came to count the stars. 

‘There were thirty-two stars on that flag! 





DOR : | with a counpany of troops, to com 7 
fellow!" and passed on. But Hercules showed | iisyerce ‘ohhele quartersrand keep quiets bur une 


1 sas ratsing fat cattle in the central part of the 
his divine nature by putting his shoulder to the | Htte star spangion tag had done ite wor ‘ 


State, and had wintered an uncommonly fine lot of 


ser 









t spired | steers. Toward spring | cami shite: i . 

: ° by the sight, ti 1 came to Chicago to sell) “Now,” a t 
wheel, and helping him out of the mire. hunger, searing ss And. ieee csr ana Few thae the er t. vite deals as I thought, rather cool trent. | given the ae t ae ne acne to Me 
The Scriptures bid us welcome strangers, “for | fay must triumy : ents, he dealers soomed to: place-my. ane fat st 








. . moral, “would these strawbe have sted as 

Shipped in'trom ate ane ea eeaaeay things wells you had stolen romero rt ay, sealer . 
by me no| “No, sir,” said C enely, “we 

better prices. I was indignant, and declared that! shouldn’t ha’ ad osean and augay with en.” 


he authors of “Prisoners of War and Militar 
Prisons,” from whose book we have condensed 








thereby some have entertained angels unawares.”” 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY’S CALENDAR.—VII. 


The flags are floating against the sky, 

The crackers crack and the rockets fly, 
While we celebrate our nation great 

And letter in red J-u-l-y. 

To-morrow the blades, so steady and bright, 
Will flash through the clover red and white; 
We'll rake the hay through the shining day, 
And ride aloft on the load at night. 

Of all the frolics in all the year 

‘There's none that’s joliier, Daisy, my dear; 
And the city cousins shall come by dozens 
To the fragrant flelds and the great round sky, 


For it’s hot in the town when the sun glares down, | 


And the gay little calendar spells July. 
+e, 
For the Companton. 


THE BURTON 
BOYS' CANNON. 


was sure father would see that ’twas safe. And! 
so he did—after his own fashion. 

When all was ready there was quite a discus- 
sion as to who should touch it off next morning. 

John thought he ought to, because he was | 
oldest. Willie claimed the right, because he - 
thought of the plan. Edwin was equally firm, | 
| because he found the rifle-barrel. And Lucius 
; thought: they had better trust him, because his 
legs were longest and he could get out of the way 
quick if it didn't work right. 

Finally it was agreed that it should be whoever 
was on the ground first in the morning. 

And Willie resolved at once not to sleep a wink 
all night. John made up his mind that he could 
rouse when vld Cock-a-doodle first 
crowed. Edwin thought he could be 
| sure to hear the clock strike three. 
| While Lucius knew he should waken 
if either of the others stirred, and 
relied on his long legs 
to take him out ahead. 

But how boys do 
| sleep! Notone 
of them heard 



















a sound after the clock struck nine until—Boom ! 
Crasu! All their wonderful dreams were scat- 
tered into broad daylight, and they jerked their 
clothes on and gathered in the back yard almost 
before the smoke cleared away. 

Mother was laughing to herself in bed. Father 
was laughing and shouting from the kitchen 
window. But where was the cannon ? 

“Just blown to nowhere!” said John. 

“Lucky stars!" cried Edw “but it’s a good 
thing we boys weren’t hanging around when it 
went!”" 





—__+e__ 


Brit and May were riding in the horse-cars 
when a Chinese got in. Bell had never seen one, 
and asked May what kind of a man 
he was. May whispered that he 
was a Chinese. ‘But,”’ said Bell, 
“where is his china?’ May was 

puzzled, but finally settied the 
matter by saying, 
“T suppose he can't 
carry it around 
all of the 
time.”” 





a find!” cried Edwin. 

“I declare! It’s a rifle- 
barrel,’’ said John. 

And Willie and Lucius 
forgot their search for 
Indian arrow-heads, 
which they sometimes 
found on this worn old 
gravelly roadside, and 
hurried to have a look at 
the treasure. 

“Just see the rast!" 
said John. ‘It may have 
laid here fifty years.” 

“T s’pose this was all 
thick woods then,” said 
Edwin. 

“And likely some man 
had this to fight the In- 
juns,"" said Lucius. 

“Or bears,”’ said Willie. 
“More likely bears.”” 

“Look how the barrel’s 
bent and twisted,” said 
John. 

“That's where he 
clubbed his rifle and 
whacked the old Injun 
over the head,” said Lu- 
cius. 

“That's where the bear 
grabbed it away from 
bin," said Willie. “And 
I do believe there’s the 
mark of his teeth right 
there near the muzzle!" 

At this the older broth- 
ers hooted and laughed, 
and said that the bear 
must have had his teeth 
sharpened, and they 
guessed he ate up the 
rest of the gun, and that 
was why nothing could 
be found but the barrel. 

Wilhe did not like any 
too well to be laughed at, 
but he kept his temper, 
and as soon as he could 
make himself heard, he 
cried, “‘O boys, I've got 
the greatest idea! Let's 
make a cannon out of this 
for the Fourth!" 

“Now, Willie, you’ve 
struck it,”’ said John. 

“That's so,” said Lu- 
cius, “but how'll we fix 
the thing ?”" 

“I'll tell you,” said 
Edwin. ‘Just come along 
to Fet Wheaton’s black- 
smith shop, and he'll do 
it up for us in grand 
shape.” 

“Father won't mind, will he?’’ asked Willie. 

“Course not, if we pay out of our own Fourth 
of July money,” said John. 

“It'll be ten times better than crackers,” said 
Edwin. ‘Come on, boys!" 

So away they rushed to the good-natured, curly- 
headed blacksmith, who sawed off the straight 
part of the barrel, fitted a new breech-pin, bored 
a toucbhole, and wouldn't take a cent. 

On the evening of July Third the boys had 
quite an exciting time mounting and loading 
their cannon. Father Burton had not a word to 
say against the fun. 

He dealt out the powder and watched the whole 
process, and when he saw the amount of brick 
they rammed in to help make a noise, he remarked. 
that he guessed they were ‘loading for b’ar, sure 
enough!" 

Mother looked rather anxivus, but after all she 
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7]\O)ver Tne DUSTY AND SUNLIT WAY . 
(U) moganéarn m ve croweéo srrtér ~A\. 
[RATTLE oF DRUMS AND cLATTEéR oF Fier . ems 







“|[, RUMPETS AND CANNON , CONFUSION AND Noise , 


[HI ér€ ,rméat, ano évéavwwtrt, crackers AMO BOYS . 


Our In THE pARKNESS , wren Gvéune comes , 
[F vaste of rockérs AND wntés AND 


For the Companion. 


A GIRL'S OPINION. 


“Fizz-z—sputter-r—bang!"" 
Oh, what a horrid noise! 

What can there be about it 
‘That pleases all the boys! 

“Twe-eet—tweet—tr-r-rill!” 
‘There is the sound for me! 

But boys’ and girls’ opinions 
Never will agree. 














For the Companton. 
ANGELINA'S FIRECRACKERS. 


O Angelina! Would you just as soon have a 
new head? Dollies don’t mind having new 
heads, do they ? 

Oh dear, I wish I badn't let you go to the 


















l 


Fourth at all! But 
teased me all the 
then you were just 


you know you 
morning. And 
bound to light 


that bunch of crack- ers! 

I told you ’twas a dang’rous old 
thing; but you would do it. So I 
stuck the match in your hand| 
and held the blaze down, and 
then I jumped back quick,and you 





slipped away from 

O Angelina, what adreadful hole 
it made right in your face! Mamma says she's 
so thankful 'twasn't me. She says s'posing I'd 
stumbled when I went to jump back, I never 
could have had a new head for me. 

O Angelina, how you do look! 

IT hope mamma will get your new head to- 
morrow, and I do hope you will 'member never, 
never to meddle with crackers any more! 


me. 









BOMBS . 


lh 


OYOUS FEASTING , FROLIC AND FUN“S 
U wogR tHe rréés wntn THe snow 1S pont. 

[Lamréams ano cavewrér — gwouen , I say, 
YY/ ou sta véu mé TWE wame of THE DAY! 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


L 


CHARADE. 
Tn selling a coat or a jacket, 
My first may stoop to my second ; 
The cum of holiday racket 
‘A fourth of my thole is reckoned. 
E. 8. B. 


2. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


. Artfully. 
. Furnished with wings. 
. Small birds. 

. Crawling. 
Poured ‘down. 

Musing. 

. Eaten away. 

. Obscured. 

. To arrange fn classes. 

Fourth row of lettera will spell the 
name of some articles that please the 
youngsters on the “Fourth.” Fifth 
row of letters will spell more articles 
that please the youngsters on the 

“Fourth.” oO. DV. 


SErS mew 


3. 
BATTLES FOR 
INDEPENDENCE. 


! A city, and a settlement. 

2 Law, a suffix, and a 

weight. 

3. Fresh, reverence, name, 
and a contraction. 

A sleeping place, to 
mistake, and a high 
place. 

ye Not olds and an English 

ty. 

. Two Hqutus. 

. A Latin pronoun, and a 

small brook. 

. A body of water, and a 

famous canal. 

A badge of royalty, and 

to sharpen. 

10. A river, and a preposl- 


tion. 
11. Quiet, and a Iquid. 


4. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 


One letter, taken from 
every second word begin 
ning with the first, will 
spell the names of the men 
and the day of their death. 
A hint ts also given as to 
the year. 

A nation celebrated its 
anniversary amid many 
glad rejoicings, looking 

ack over an honorable 
record. A jubilee comes 
none too often, and fifty 
years make many wonder 
ful changes; some causing 
apy others mourning. 

‘wo noted men died upon 
their country’s birthday, 
both justly” celebrated. 
Unlike in’ politics, ‘they 
yet were fast friends 
throughout their useful 
careers. Their reputation 
stands to-day untarnished. 


e was yo 


















Conundrums. 


Why waa Independence 
Day, [aw like the letter ¥ ? 
Because it was the last 
fourth of July. 

What letter of the alpha. 
bet do children arouse 
from slumber to help them 
in celebrating the Fourth? 
Torpld O's. 

at do boys prefer for 
dinner upon the Fourth? 
Crackers. 

What one thing can a 
mother contribute toward 
the celebration of the 
glorious Fourth, as she 
-ita by her baby’s cradle? 
Rock tt. 






Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 
1. Captain John Smith. 


Second word = King John 
Sans-terre or Lackland. 


2 








=> MORPHEUS 
SS IGuaRacu 
v SS DIBSTREAM 
SPECTRUM 
UNdDERLIE 
\\ MORANDER 
MoRPHNUS 
| ELpDOoRADO 
| RuBRICAL 
NupepTriacts 
IMPUDENT 
Gauavbixt 
HaRMONIC 
TAS TABLE 
3. " 
PEE 
CANNA 
PARRALSB 
HENRY CLAY 
KNACTED 
ALLEY 
SAD 


Y 

4. Lady Montague’s description of a regatta, or 
féte, held on the water, which she witnessed fn 
Venice, stimulated the English people of fashion 
to have something of a similar kind on the Thames, 
It took place on June 23, 1775. The rowers were to 
be uniformly dressed in red, white, and blue. The 








| procession of boats was to move at seven o'clock 


n the evening. Early in the afternoon the river 
was crowded with pleasure boats, and scattolds, 
decorated with flags, were erccted wherever a 
view of the Thames could be obtained. Concerts 
were held under the arches of Westminster Bridge. 
Half-a-guinea was charged for a reat in a coal 
barge, and constables guarded every passage to 
the water, taking from half-a-crown to one penn 

for liberty to pass. Supper and dancing followed, 
and the entertainment did not conclude till the 
next morning. This was the first English Regatta. 

Letters omitted—a, e, g, r,t; word—regatta, 
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AN INDIAN SCA 








When fear stands at one's elbow it is easy to find 
dangers ahead. In the early settlement of New 
Gloucester, Maine, a block-house was found 
necessary in which the people could assemble for 
safety nd mutual defence ainst the Indians. 
It was understood, says one of the early settlers, 
that if any one saw Indians about he should sound 
an alarm on the tin horn, and the folks should get 
to the block-house as quickly 4s possible. One 
fall we were kept pretty well stirred up by the 
redskins’ ugly pranks. 


Two men were killed and scalped on the outskirt: 
of the town, and their horses carried off. A child 
was lost in some way, and most people laid it to 
the skulking savages, who, they supposed, had 
stolen her. A house was fi in the next settle 
ment, and everything carried away, and we 
expected mischief any minute. 

One afternoon in October, about dusk, there came 
a sudden and tremendous horn-blowing. That 
meant the Indians were near. Folks stopped 
whatever they were doing and hurried to the 
block-house—men, women and children. The horn 
blown that way brought a person’s heart into his 
mouth. 

Wh 




















p we were all inside and the great door was 
shut, we began to inquire what was up, and who 
had seen any Indians. A young fellow, Smith I 
believe was ‘his name, had’ given the alarm, and 
now said that he saw an Indian in a tree recon- 
not a dozen rods from the block-house. 
no doubt the rest of the party were near; 
and he had been afraid we would be attacked 
before we could all get inside the block-house. 

The guns were ready, and the men took up their 
stations at the joopholes, and we waited and 
watched for a long time. Some were sure they 
could make out, by the moon, that the redskin was 
still in the tree. 

“He don’t dare to git down,” said one and 
another, “for fear he'll git peppered.” Some were 
for firing at the tree, but the older ones said we 
had better wait and not be the first to shed blood, 
and this wise counsel prevailed. I have noticed, 
all through my life, that it is never best to be the 
first to start a fuss. 

Finally Ben Hammond, who had been covering 
that treé with his gun, turned suddenly round and 
declared that he was going out to get a nigher view 
of that redskin. The women were dreadfully 
scared, and begged him not to be rash. But Ben 
smiled, unbolted the door and went out. 

He went close up to the tree and burst out 
laughing heartily. 

“Come out hi 
Indian up a tree 

The Indian in that tree only a bear cub. 
But to pay for our scare we had plenty of bear 
meat in the settlement for a week afterward. 
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BUTTERFLIES BATHING. 


It is commonly thought that butterflies dread 
water as a fine lady dreads rain; but evidently this 
is not true in Australia. 


‘The case of an Australian butterfly deliberately 
entering the water to take a bath is recorded by 
M. G. Lyell, Jr., in the Victoria Naturalist. He 
saw it alight close to the water, into which it 
backed till the whole of the body and the lower 
part of the hind wings were submerged, the two 
ore legs alone retaining their hold of ‘the dry 
land. After remaining in this position for somé- 
thing like half a minute it flew away, apparently 
refreshed. 

Mr. Lyell says, “During the morning I noticed 
anumber doing the same thing. In one instance 
no less than four were to be seen within a space of 
not more than three yards, and to make sure that I 
was not deceived I captured several as they rose 
from the water, and found in each case the body 
and lower edge of the hind wings quite wet. 
While in the water the fluttering of the wings, so 
noticeable at other times, was suspended, and 80 
intent were the butterflies in the enjoyment of 
their cold path that they could hardly move, even 
when actually touched by the net. Apparently the 
heat of the weather drove them down to the er, 
as immediately upon emerging they flew up again 
to the hillsides.” 

Butterflies are often seen apparently sucking in 
the moisture around the edge of pools; but they 
have never before been seen actually to enter the 
water. 
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HOW HE DID IT. 


There is a story of a Scotch professor, which, 
though not a new one, humorously illustrates a 
characteristic trait of Scotchmen—one that has put 
them at the front all over the world. 








While a large par 
Scotch professor, were shooting on the moors in 
Perthshire, it suddenly began to rain. There y 
no shelter in the ne borhood, and as the rain 
fell too fast to permit shooting, the sportsmen 
made, as they thought, the best of their misfortune 
by sitting down and getting drenched. 

But the professor, as soor 
wandered off, and was no 
n fell. When it ¢ 
y one’s surp 
r his clothe 
annoyed as well as surprised, thinking he had 
discovered a place of shelter. But the professor 
was reticent, and it was with difficulty that 
they persuaded him to tell how he had manag 
keep dry. 

«Directly the rain came on d he, “ I stripped 
and sat on my clothes till it ceased.” 
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PRECAUTIONS. 


“lye made me will,” said an Irishman who 
belonged to a quarrelsome family. “But if they 
fight over it after I’m dead, sure I’l] write a codicil 
that'll make ’em dance!” Another worthy man 
was differently afflicted. 













An elderly gentleman who knew something of 
law lived in an Irish village where no solicitor had 
ever. penetrated, and was in the habit of arranging 
the: ligputes of his neighbors and making their 
wills. 

At an early hour one morning he was aroused 
from his slumbers by a loud knocking at hia gate, 
and putting his head out of the window, he asked 
who was there. 

“It's me, yer honor—Paddy Flaherty. J could 
nob eee wink of sleep thinking of the will I huve 
made.” 

“What's the matter with the will?” sald the 
amateur lawyer. 

“Matter, indeed!" replied Pat. “Shure, I've not 
left myself a three-legged etoul tu sit upon.” —Judy. 





among whom was an elderly | 


us the shower began, | 
appeared, and | 


t sportsmen were | 


RAYS HARBOR, Sasningten: attracting the 
GRAY: y attention of Eastern. Investors 
because it has the ottly ocean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad facilities, is the centre of a country 
rich in agriculture, timber and coal. For full informa. | 
tion, address, Grays Harbor C roor, Wash. 
Ha, H ar Di 

sell you a Bicyctx, We want your trade; we 

will it if honest dealing, stands ‘a chance. 

Send for catalogue. F, B, CATLIN, Winsted, Ct. 
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VALENTINE’S ocr? Stadi 28 
uh tarts th 
en starts them 
SCHOOL OF in railroad service. 
VALENTINE BROS. | 

TELEGRAPHY “S205 8 
Every Mother Read This. 
Why pay at your dealer's 65 to 85 cts. for your baby’s’ 
shoes? On receipt oF Ae. cents we will mail you a pair 
of our Fat Babies’ ad Button, any size rom 1 to5, | 
4to8, ing heel, for 50c. Nice, stylish, hand-sewed. 
Address GILE SHOE Box Bo: M: | 


“The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the | 
use of the knife. Book with complete information | 


Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


mailed free. Da. 
WHEN YOU BUY A> 


WATCH, 


You can have the benefit of our | 
21 years’ experience in business 
in the wholesale centre of the 
watch and jewelry trade 
of this continent. 
45 00 WATCHES 
9 are now in 
use which contain 
Stem- winding At- 
tachments of our 
manufacture. 

We have the endorse- 
ment of the Waltham, 
the Elgin, the Howard, 
the Rockford and the 
Columbus Watch Co's, 

We can save you 

money. Write us, or if 
possibie, call on us. 


MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


HENRY ABBOTT & C0. 14 
All that we can say of the 
merits of the 


SELF-PLAYING 
ORCHESTRA 


ORGAN 


pales into 
nothing-| 
ness before 
the story 
zt can tell 
you ztself 
of its most 
perfect 
rendering 
of all kinds of Sacred, Classical, 
Operatic or Dance Music (in 
|fact any music ever written). 

| -Mo musician can surpass it, | 
and few equal it. Axydbody can 
operate the Pedals and Stops, 
the instrument itself does all the 
rest in a wonderful manner. 

45 years’ experience in Organ- 
making. What wonder our suc- 
cess is unparalleled in this art? | 

Organs of every kind, sweetest , 
tone made. 


| WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 





Meriden, | 
Conn. | 
We send Catalogues—or inquire of your most 
reliable home dealer. 





Carpenter 
Organ 


Ay 
wer 

If you are thinking of buying a 
high grade Organ send for our illus- 
trated catalogue. You will find our 
terms easy, and our prices reasonable. 
All freights prepaid and test trial 
allowed before any payments are 
required. 


RAR RR rrr rrr 
E. P. Carpenter Co., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
WESTERN OFFICE: Chicago, Ills. 
J. HOWARD FOOTE, 3c7 Wabash Av 


Ware 














If your dealer does not keep them write to 


J.B.LEWIS, 


MANUFACTURER, 
BOSTON 


‘Tiger Calf’? means a special Shoe which is noted 
for its strength, suppleness and durabilit 


WE BUY AND SELL 


POSTACE STAMPS. 


We are willing to pay cash for all U.S. Stamps and 
Stamped Envelopes used from 1813 to 1869. We espe- 
cially desire the stamps of the Confederate States and 
| locals; rare stamps should be preserved 
letters or envelopes. Send what you have 
cash by return mail. We offer the following cheay 
for stamp collectors. The following sets contaln no 
two stamps alike and include old and new issues. All 
guaranteed genuine, 
14 Russia, 10¢./25 French, 
2 Sw 5e.|20 Mexico, 
ee 


%e./12 Japan, 


Brazil, 
15 Colombia, 


a 
2 Denmark, . 5¢.|10 Porto Rico, 
3 Uruguay, 8 Venezuela, 2c.| 3 Salvador, 
Postage extra. on orders less {han 50 cents. | Sample 
copt our weekly ai moni stamp-papers sent 
Sree on application. . sia 
ishing Co. 
nis, Mo.” 


C. H. Mekeel St a Pub’ 
PHOTTOLT Lecter Sesh °: 
den’ Solid French 
Kid Button Boot 


This La 

see cepa here in the U.S. 
sent p) ‘anywhere in the U.S. 
for 81-30. Equals every way tie 
Boots Sold" for $250 in all retail 
stores. We make this Boot our. 
selves,—therefore we guarantee 
the fit, style and wear to be satis. 
factory, and willrefund themoney 


any one havin, 
coinplaint. Made Common 
Sense and 0 











Will save {ts cost a dozen 
times a year in ce, salt, 
time and labor. 


A child can operate it. 





ICE CREAM MADE IN ; 


Throw Away 
our Old Freezer. 


THIRTY SECONDS. 


2 Qts., $3.75; 4 Qts., $4.50; 6 Qts., $5.00; 8 Qts., $6.50. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUF'’G CO., 


E. C, and A.C, Mathewson, Managers New Eng- 
land States, Room 4, Tremont Temple, Boston, 


43 Park Street, New York. 

















Sa 
FOR HARN’ 
ENTS 





Gives a beautiful finish, which 





| does not lose 
| no Turpentir 





Benziné, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other 





ESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRA 
stre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with it. 
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VELLING BAGS, MILITARY 
will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
Is NOTA VARNISH. Contains 
injurious articles. Sold by all Harness Makers. 












Manufactures 248 sizes 


from 25 CENTS TO 25 
Ask your local merc! 
REEL WARRANTED. 


in sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 8. A. 





DRYX 


and styles of Fishing Reels, 


DOLLARS per Reel. 
thant for them. EVERY 
. Catalogue free. 





or send another pair of Boots to 
cause for 


ra Toe, C to 





DHILOSOPHIC Cale 
Inventor & Home Me 


De 
in gold. Send Se. postage. K Stevens, Wi 


FOR 
MOSQUITO 


Ay BITES, 


Intions made easy for the 
‘orth its weight 
‘ashington,. 








SUN-BURN, 
SORE 
FEET, 
LAMENESS 
from OVER- 
EXERTION. 


FOR 
PILES, 
CHAFING, 
To Bathe 


when heated efe. 


DON'T FORGET. 
when starting on 
vacation To tae C= 
with you You are 

sure Yo need if; 
perhaps VERY MVCH 
indeed , 


—— 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
probably worthless Accept 
POND'S EXTRACT only. 


Ponas Extract Co, 
New York and London. 


OVERMAN VEHICLES. 











Everything first-class. Pony Carts a spec- 
ialty. Noted for style, finish and durability. 
All varieties, shapes and colors. 





Representation wanted in every town. A 
large and comprehensive catalogue mailed 
free upon application. Write us for prices. 


THE OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., 


No. 10 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 








THE LATEST. THE BEST. 
Prices Reduced One-Half. 


The 1891 Incandescent Motor. 
The 1891 Battery Motor. 
The 1891 Battery (runs Motor one week). 


SIMPLE. DURABLE. 
ECONOMICAL. EFFICIENT. 


For Sewing-Machines, Jewellers, Dentists, Restau- 
rants, Confectioners, Display Windows, Offices, Sick: 
Amateurs, and ata price within the reach of all. 





A Hastlin, joey in every town can get one for 
nothing. Send for prices and descriptive pampblets to 
0. A. FOSTER, 8 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
YOUR 0 
Bone, Me: 
OysterShella, 


Graham Flour & Corn, inthe 
HAND MULL tics* 
lon t Patent), 
er cent. more 
in keeping Poul: Also POWER MILLS and 
ARM ERED TS Cirnplaraand teatimoni 
sent on application. WILSON SROS., Easton, 
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BIRD AND BURGLAR. 


Our readers have not forgotten the little canary 
whose “song in the night” awoke and warned the 
household in time to put out a fire. A Cincinnatl 
parrot deserves a similar remembrance. It has 
been with the same family for many years, 
according to the Enquirer, and is highly educated 
and a great pet. Its cage Is usually hung at night 
in the rear room on the second floor. A window 
of the apartment overlooks a grape arbor, close 
against the wall of the dwelling. 


About five o’clock the other morning Mr. 
the bird’s owner, was awakened by the par 
which was loud! Papa’ papa! 
kept up these er for several minutes, until Mr. 
Rothe, be Jarmed by the unusual disturb- 
ance, determined and see what was the 
cause. When he turi on the light he saw Poll 
sitting on the crossbar of the cage. The bird 
immed recognized him and set up a victorious 
“Hat b 

Poll looked like his famous predecessor who had 
the exciting adventure with the monkey. One 
wing Was broken and the bottom of the cage was 
covered with feathers. The bird was rufiled up 
generally, and in fact had the appearance of having 
passed through a threshing-machine 

There were blood marks on the wires of the cage, 
and everything indi 
a lively and desperate fight 

On fooking around Mr. Rothe found that the 
window was open. On the sill were the bloody 
nts of a man’s fingers. A burglar had made an 
early morning visit to the residence, entering the 
room through the wind His movement must 
have awakened Poll pird evidently gave the 
alarm, and the intruder, realizing that something 

1 to be done quickly, at once thrust his hand 
into the cage and tried tc wring the bird’s neck. 
Instead of quietly submitting, Poll showed fight. 

With beak and claws the ot acked the 
robber, sinking the sharp weapons into the flesh of 
the intruder’s hand. So vigorously did Poll fight 
and seream that the burglar was forced to retire, 
baffled and bleeding from painful wounds. He 
must have dropped from the window just as help 
reached the door, as Mr. Rothe heard the noise of 
a fall as he entered 


——— 
DID NOT KNOW HIM. 


A writer in the New York Star comments upon 
the bewildering change in a man’s appearance 
which is often brought about by shaving the beard 
or letting it grow, and cites a story related to him 
by a lawyer. The lawyer was then wearing a 
heavy beard, which he had been cultivating, as he 
said, ‘since last October.” 


The other day I was riding on the front platform 
of a street-car, as 1 was smoking, when | saw 
a cousin of mine, with her husband and baby, get 
aboard. I had not seen her since the day she was 
married, in the summer of 1888, and had never met 
her husband except on the night of the wedding. 
At that time I had only a moustache. 

When they were seated in the car I nodded 
to her, but she did not return the salutation. T 
repeated it, but atill there was no response. Evi- 
dently she did not recognize me, but for the fun of 
the thing I kept on nodding and emiling. 

She began to be disconcerted, and pretty soon I 
saw her whispering to her husband, who at once 
rose and made his way to the rear platform, where 
he spoke excitedly to the conductor. That worthy 
came through the cur, and, opening the front 
door, said to me: 

“You must either stop Insulting the lady in the 
car or get off. Her husband has complained of 
your conduct.” 

1 assured him that I had no wish to insult any 
one, and as he began to Ee excited I passed into 
the car, and, taking hold of a strap, leaned over 
the lady and said: 

“Why, Minnie, how are you?” 

She looked at me for a moment, 
exclaimed : 

“Cousin Eddy! How doyoudo? I didn’t know 
you with your whiskers.” 

The car was pretty full, and as all hands had 
understood that 1 was complained of, there was a 
general laugh at this unexpected turn of affairs. 










































































and then 
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A SURE MARE. 


The tact that is born of true kind-heartedness is 
athing for which its possessor may well be admired 
and imitated. “I like your friend Grace Hunt a 
great deal better than I do Ellen Mayo,” said 
fourteen-year-old Tom to his sister Fanny at the 
tea-table, one evening. 


where asked Fanny in some surprise. “I’m 
sure Ellen ts a good deal brighter than Grace, and 
prettier, too!” : 

“She may be,” assented Tom, doubtfully, “but I 
don’t call her very polite. I told Grace that funny 
story father read us out of Mr. Blaok’s letter 
to-day, and she laughed and sald it was a aplendid 
story, and that she should remember it and tell it 
to somebody else. But when I tried to tell it to 
Ellen Mayo, she interrupted me before I'd got 
half-way through, saying, ‘Oh yes! I remember 
all about that, now; your slater told me a week 
ago; it’s about that man who —’ and she went on 
and finished the story hereelf.” 

“Jt wasn’t polite, of course,” admitted Fanny, 
“but 1 suppose she didn’t think how it would make 
you feel. And, Tom, the fact is, I told the story to 
Grace, too, at the same time Ellen heard {t!” 

“I don’t care anything about that,” aaid Tom, 
decidedly, “except I like her all the better for it. 
She didn’t make me fee] uncomfortable, and as If 
1 was an old newspaper, as Ellen did. I say she’s 
alady!” 

“And J agree with you, my son,” said his father, 
“and I'll venture to predict that she’s a girl who'll 
make few enemies and many friends, as long as 
she lives.” 








——_—_+e-_—__. 
DISRESPECTFULLY ABBREVIATED. 


Men who become suddenly rich should be judged 
leniently. They have many temptations from 
which the rest of us are happily delivered. 


Mr. John Johnson, a man of this class, was 
desirous to be known as of a literary turn, and to 
that end proceeded to lay ina library. One of his 
purchases was an old dictionary which, being 
somewhat out of repair, was sent to the binder’s. 

When It was returned to the purchaser, he found 
printed on its back the words ‘Johnson's Dic- 
tionary.” The slight threw him into a furious 
passion, and he demanded of the messenger: 

“Why didn’t he put the full name on, ‘John 
Johneon’s Dictionary?” 


ed that Poll had engaged in: 


For an ache, pain orcramp, internal or external, use 
“Brow Household Panacea.” A superior remedy [ Adv. 








MENDING RES-TO-RE, Sue mends 
WITHOUT | all fabrics neatly and instanta- 


neously, Sells quickly. Pays well. 
SEWING. | samp Agents Wanted. 
S.B. SAMUE 


165 TREMONT STREET, Boston, Mass. 


CYCLES 
Ride the Easiest. 


Send for Catalogue. | 
ELLIOTT HICKORY CYCLE 00., Newton, Mass. | 
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Rogers, Peet & Co,, of New York City, invite 
requests for a leaflet ‘*Bathing without Fear.” 
descriptive of a uniqne bathing suit and life-pre- 
server combined ; for men, women and children, 


JOHNSON GINGHAM sold by all dealers, 
The Shawknit Stockings, 


Containing no bunches and no perceptible, seams, con- 

structed with reference to the shape of the human foot, 
aan ‘and knitted from the 

vent eH best of yarns, are the 

THIGH 

i tH 






aicest-fitting longest 

wearin, 

epee aie 
8 ever put on ie 

market.Coarse,Fine& 

Extra-fine (half-hose) 

in solid colors and 





onthe toe. For sale by 


the trade generally. 
(27 Sena for Descriptive Post-Paid Parcel Price-List to 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


1891. 


We Oe ee issued an Illustrated 
Catalogue of our Ladies’ Muslin Un- 
derwear, Corsets and Infants’ Goods. 
It will be mailed on request to any 
address. Also, a small pamphlet on 
our new Atlantic Bathing Suit, supe- 
rior to anything we have heretofore 
handled. 

We have many specialties in Gar- 
ments and Materials for use under the 
varying circumstances of 


Out-Door Life. 


Riding Habits, Tennis and Yachting | 
Gowns, Madras, Flanne! ‘and Silk 
Shirts, Tourists’ Shawls, etc., for Men, 
Women and Children. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


What Is the Matter 


With wearing the best shoes at no more cost than or- 
dinary ones? H. T. MARSHALL'S Pat. Lace Congress, for 
illustration, can be laced to accommodate any instep, 
and when ‘tied in 8 ge 
square knot, an 
1 top, is the most comfortable 
shoe worn. It requires no lacing 
or unlacing in putting on or off, 
with no uncomfortable tension 
of elastics. It has all and more 
merit than both lace and con- 
gress without having their 
faults. Is nice-fitting, stylish 
ible, and re- 






























(8 STAMPED-» 
MAY 13. 1884 


only those of my own manufacture which have my 
name stamped on the bottom. 

'N.B. AU shoes made like these must have date of my 

‘3 woven in front strap of cach § serait they 
are infringements rendering Dea! or Manufacturers 
who sell such Hable for damages. | 

For sale at wholesale or retail with other lines, in 
cluding Best Lawn Tennis, Yachting, Bicycle and | 
Sporting Shoes at 160 Summer Street, Boston. 

If you cannot find this shve in quality’ or shape to 
sult, take no other, but write me giving size and width 
usually worn, and description, with price for pair 
desired, and 1 will forward by mail or express and 
guarantee satisfaction or refund the money. 





COMPANION. 3 
25c. 


FOR THIS 
25c. 
cent stamps, and we 


STAMP. 
Send us 13 t 
will send you by mail one of these self- 
inking stamps. Ink, any color, Box, 
etc. Your business and address can be 
added at 5 cents per line extra. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
CONOLLY & CO,, Rochester, 
Better than Tin. 
Will Never Leak. 





















Send for Illustrated Circular. 


The “DAISY” 
SEAMLESS STEEL 


; HOUSEHOLD 
| OIL CAN, 


With Patent Siphon Vent, 


H. A. WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
55 Fulton St., N.Y. 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Price, 2-quart, 60c.; 1 gallon, 750. 

For sale by all dealers or sent by ex. on receipt of price. 

_ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Comfort in 
House Heating, 


Did your furnace heat 
your house during the 
last severe winter? 


OF COURSE IT DIDNT. 


Now is the time to 
get estimates for the 
GURNEY 
Hot Water Heater 
and Radiators. 





A pamphlet-book, 
“How Best to Heat 
Our Homes.” 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St.,Boston 
BRANCHES: 


71 John St., New York. 
47 So, Canal St. 
Chtoago. 
‘6 Aroh St., Phil. 











(N SHECR INDIA LINONS 


VW No; Ovi 
CROCK” LAWNS & BATISTE. raft te 
OR Frot PRINTED EFFECTS. Wa srw? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIST ns: 


ano CHILDREN, 


Made on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which 
give a graceful figure; perfect 
Support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing  clothing-strain aud 
weight; three garments in one, 
corset, waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 








‘Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


SEDGWICK FARM FENCE 








i~<> 
bw >< 


Sees 
CSS SF x 

Best Fences and Gates for ali 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or write 


‘SEDGWICK BROS, CO.. Richmond, Ind, 
VICTORS 
MAKE THE PACE. 
HIGHEST 


- GRADE 
KNOWN. 





Send 2 2-cent stamps for art catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


SPECIAL AGENTS * 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


“N$10.00 BOOK FOR ONLY $1.00! 
HOW TO BUILD 
A HOUSE. 


This book will save you 
hundreds of dollars if you 
are thinking about build- 






“Sam==s ing a house. 
Ifyou are thinking of building’ a house you ought to buy the 
new book, ER'S AMERI TECTURE, 





CAN ARC! 
pared by Palliser, Pal- 
the wel 


‘There is hot a Ruilder,or anyone intending to build or other. 
wise Interested, that can'afford to be withoutit, Itisa practical 
work, and the best, cheapest and most popular book ever is- 
sued'on Building. | Nearly four hundred drawings. A $10 
book in size and. style, but we have determined to make it 
meet the popular demand, to suit the times. 

It contains 104 ix x r4 inches in size, and consists of 
large 9x12 plate payes, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, ‘escriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of construction, 

















hovers wore, and instructions HOW TO BUILD 7o Cottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 
suburbs, town and country, houses for the farm, and working 


men’s homes for all sections of the country, and costing from 





















$00 to $F also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 

Churches, and other buildings, tosrether with specifica- 

tions, form of contract, and @ larye amount of information on 

the erection of buildings, Selection of site, employment of 

Architects. It is wor to any one, but we will send it in 

paper cover by mail, postpaid. on receipt of $1.003 bound in 
Ih. $2.00. Address all orders to 





J. S. OGILVIE, Pub., 51 Rose St., New York. 
T LYN} This wonderful story will be 
jdress for 15. cts. In stamps. 





to any 








H. T. MARSHALL, £8 Summer St., Boston, 
or Factory, Brocktou, M 





Address J. S. OGILVIE, 51 Rose St., New York. 


COMFORT For HOT WEATHER. 
The Crown Perfumery Co's 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REeIsTERED.) 


In the sultry sum. 
merda hen any sort 
of exertion is unwelcome, 
and when we are only too 
thankful toenjoy anything 
which cools and refreshes 
us, we are glad to be able 
torecommendtothenotice 
of our readers adelightfal 
new invention recently 

patented by the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany, of 177 New Bond Street. Under the 
title of Lavender Salts they have prepared a 
strong and invigorating smelling salts, entirely free 
from the bi d positively disagreeable 
odour which ngnishes all ordinar: 
emelling salts. ve the delightfully fres 
perfumcof lavender, d with something which 
is stro} ful, but not in the least degree 
s will be found a 
y's toilet table, for 










th 

i a\ ing the stopper out of the 
bottle for a few minutes the air of any room will 
become purified, and the atmosphere rendered re- 
freshing and invigorating.—Lady’s Pictorial, London, 


FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


$55. 00 consecutive 


UPWARDS * YEARS 
We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW TO DEALERS. 
we 


are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profit 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 
We also manufacture a large line of 


GOAT HARNESS 


From $1.50 to 
$12.50 a Set. 







TO 


a $7.00 


Write lustrated catalogue and prices of 
GOAT HARNESS and GOAT CARTS. Address 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO 
271 and 273 Main Street, CINCINNATI, @ 


THE BRAID THAT IS KNOWN 


THE WORLD AROUND. 











FOUND HIS OLD GUN. 


The recovery of a long-lost object is a moving | $ 3 Pa nts Improved tant Stretchers. 
' : . . 


event in any life. It freshens the past and brings 
a page of forgotten history with it. The soldier 
who said, “Good-by, old arm,” to the wounded 
member cut off by the surgeon, parted with it 
forever. An old firearm, dropped on the field of 
battle, came back to its owner after twenty-five 
years. The Philadelphia Ledger says: 


One of the happiest men who returned from 
the Gettysburg memorial encampment is C. W. 
Bishing, of Harveys Lake, Pa. vasa private 
in Captain Rice's company, Fifty-third Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. Bishing was shot twice at 
Gettysburg, one bullet shattering an arm and 
another entering near his right thigh. This 
occurred near the bloody angle, and not far from 
the spot on which the regimental monument stands. 

As soon as he received the wounds he set to 
work to bury his musket. He fell near a big rock, 
and, though suffering great’ pain and bleeding 
profusely, he managed to scoop out enough dirt at 
the base of the boulder to slip his musket into the 
excavation. Afterward he carefully covered it, 
and wondered whether he should ever see itagain, 

Bishing accompanied the surviving members of 
his old regiment to Gettysburg on the occasion of 
the dedication of their monument. While there, 
avcompanied by several old comrades, he started 
out to look for the musket he had Buried over 
vwenty-six years before. 

The blooily angle was fasily found, and he soon 
(listinguished the huge boulder at whose base he 
had fallen, and where he had hidden the gun. It 
took but a few moments to dig the earth up, when 
to his joy he struck the old musket and quickly 
resurrected it. It had the appearance of Rip Van 
Winkle’s fowling-plece. ‘The stock had fallen 
apart, but was still in a good state of preservation. 
The barrel ‘was bound about with a thick coat of 
rust, and the lock and other portions were in the 
same condition. 

Bishing lifted the old musket tenderly, and as 
the recollections of the past filled his tnind, he 
Kissed it with the enthusiasm of a father who 
has found # long-lost child. He says he is poor, 
but no money will buy the musket. 


AN HEIRLOOM, 









































In an ol French household in New York the | mail, post-paid, 


jost carefully cherished heirloom is a slipper 
which was worn by Marie Antoinette in the lust 
days before the French Revolution. It was one of 
the precious relics in the baggage of a court lady 
who fled with her husband to Louisiana when the 
storm broke. She left the tiny, blue, faded slipper 
to her daughter, with the injunction that it should 
go down in the family, to the eldest daughter, if 
she never allowed herself to have corns, 















It Is @ pretty slipper, and has been carefully 
keptin the jewel-case of one Frenchwoman alter 
another, so that it is perfec erved. 





It ia short, very narrow ant very iigh-heeled, 
and isa brocaded blue, lined with soft white «ilk. 
The sole is of coarse-grained leather, and there 
are three satin straps over the instep, fastened 
with a paste buckle. 

The pointed toe is embroidered with silver 
threads, and the edges are bound with silver 
braid. 

‘The condition regarding its inheritance has 
always been strictly regarded. The women of 
the house have taken great care of their feet t 
they might rightfully claim the unhappy Queen's 
slipper, and for a tiundred years there has not 
been a pinching shoe worn in that family. 

A relic of this sort would be a boon in a good 
many households, if it had the effect of inducing 
the daughters to ‘abandon the tight boots, which 
injure not only thelr feet, but their gait and 


riage. 
1 
“LET JEEMS GO.” 
A simple argument stated in simple language, 
with sincere feeling behind it, is often more 
effective than anything which orators practise 


under the name of eloquence. A good example 
is furnished in the memoirs of Jefferson Davis 





























“Dear Mr. President—1 want you to let Jeems 









bottle by mail only for 50 ets 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 





Seamp Collector should read the story of “A Postage. 


the Metropolis of WAS 
GEATTLE sena'stam tor printed mation of CAs 


Our 50-page Tustrat 





vented. Beats weights 
Gay. Write juick, Brohard & Con Clsksbeny, 


PRIPPLES, ese 
U.2cpicyeles 


FAY MFG.0., Elyria, 0. Box J. 


Save money. 











and Cattle Powder, the best in the. 
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PSE sions 


tie ee LEAD PENCILS. 





Itching Piles. ¢ 
tt’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 














in the May ith number of this paper 


Stamp Man ea 
TTI HINGTON. 





ewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 





Jand State to Eshelman, Ll 





HEADACHE ° neuralgia cured with Megrimine. 

HEADACHE s:is'sr'insarcie "recs, 
aranteed or money refundes 

BR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMIN CO 






pple FREE. 


‘and Suits Samples sent 











state Tailoring Co., Boston. 





MUST. HAVE pe sunar eck 
for 30, stamp." I | 


immense. Unrivalled. Only good one 
Sales unparalelled, R12 a 









BOYS WANTED *36°SENT 
ACME SLING SHOTS, They sell like 
wants one. Big mon 'y 








hot cakes. Every’ bo 
made, Send 14 ets, for sample an gE 
ulars. Acme Mfg. Co. Guilford, Conn. 












or ex may a Fairy Tricycle— 
o 


fenp for alle 


Send for stamp sclections on approval, 
Bure to please. 331-3 per ¢. com. 10 vi 

Mexico, 10c.; ‘Mexico 1864, 4 var. com- 
Dlete, Se, “Price-lists and ‘premium 
offers free. Add. MOUND CITY STAMP 
CO, 1501 Washington Av.,St.Louls.Mo, 











CU 


nd all makes new, at low’st prices.ens: 
‘Raymenseno extra cha.Send for cata 
R 


ouse, Hazard & C Peoria, 1M 
Hal's Original 


6 TO SPEAK 42,070 


desirable for School, Chureh 
or Home Entertainment. fa: 





Fil hand BIGYCLES 











triotic, Pathetic. Humorous. One book Je: twelve, 
bo twa alike, si. DRAMATIC PUB. CO., Chicave. 





Miller Bros. 
STEEL PENS 


are American 













Waive 
eae Neos 


and the Best. Mfr's of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co. Meriden, Conn. 





Breasted Horses CURED while ** wor. 


GALL POWDER kills the pain and 
heals the sore instanter. bile. or 81. by 
Moore Bros,, Vet. Si fbany, 


LEARN TO PLAY THE TH-ORGAN. 
Chart and circular free. Will teach 
any one to play a tune in ten min 
utes. Send 2-cent stamp for Cata 
logue of Musical Instruments. 
Agts. wanted. Menti 


Music ay Co., 


13,-15 -14 



























etroit 





Mich, 





The old Puzzle in a new form that can 


always be solved. 
(See this paper next week.) 


1 PPELS will 
Prorer Snap 








ways ret 
without Burtosixa by 
Stone's New  Atia 
Cont Collar Sprin; 
by all dealers, or mailed 
paid for cts. or 3 for we 
Agents’ Wanted, 
Address E. G. CARLETON 
= tare, Boston, Mass 


eacanaries 

of tho tats SING. 

(Cane Birds, pre 
thentia good heal 

ig fontherg 
Mrueetts, risers hi 
THE nix FOOD CO 
of Frownrtio’s Horse 
world. with free book, 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


‘The popular favorite for dre 
hair, restoring color when 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
sealp, stops the hair falling, and 1s 

de. & SI at Druggists 




























ann 

«| BIRD, 
Mountanas Te rest 

Vents thelr ailments and 

Tt makes theus 

Mailed for 150. 

ores, 

400 ‘North "Third Street, 


thi 








Bird Book free. 


Send alsc fora free sample 









ng the 
‘and. 














DIXON'S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 








(ot ¢cmpany oneth, Ath South Carolina resiment | Are the best. Sond 16 cents for sameler cory double 
Willy ate mud Bet married. teem ys willin', 11s | {BE Money. “‘Senowee only and thea bus’ of pour eee 
Whar Gare and zet : 7 XON CRUCIBLE CO Jebaey Chey} 





yy she is willin’, but Jee 
captain he aint willin’. Now when’ we are 
Willi’ ‘ceptin’ Jems’ captain, P think you might 
let up and let Jeems come. "I'll make him go 
straight back when he's done got married and fiehit | 
just as hard as ever.” 

Mr. Davis wrote on the letter: “Let Jeems go. 

Jeems went home, married the aflectionate 
corresponient of Mr. Davis, returned. to his 

ment, and did fight'as well as cver, 
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ILLEGIE 








When the pot and the kettle 
versation 
bystande 


The Springfleld Republican 
student recently huni 


fall out,” the eon 
sometimes becomes amusing to the 





vs that a Yale 
1 in a paper to his pro. 
fessor, and wis surprised the next day to hate i 
returned, with a note scrawled on the margin. Te 
puted It diligently, but was unable to decipher 
the note, and so he brought his paper lack te the | 














professor. ic 
fan’t quite make out what this is, if you 
"said the student 
re" said the professor. “Why, that 





says I cannot read your Hane 
legibly, sir.” 





writing. You write 
A epi 


HER CANDIDATE 











There are women who may not 
“uifrage for their sex, and yet are doing active | I. 
Work in the workl. ‘The Lincoln Journal says | 
that a hardworking woman was one day asked 
Madam, ave you a woman <uthragist?” 
Nowlin,” was the answer, “T haven't time to ho." 
Haven't tine? “Well, if you had. the privilec 
of voting, whom would you supports : 
“The same man T have supported for the - 
ea | 





Mii who is thats | 
“My husband." | 





AUMAN mas muenify his oflice unduly, as when 
An apothecary said that doctors were only trecch 
\ug salesmen to sell bis goods. \ 





If your dealer dors not keep it 
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ACE CURTAINS- 


. MADE BY THE 
3 WILKES-BARRE LA\ 
7 WILKES 


deneere 


THESE 


Soon spoil the 
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TP Suspender because Always Elastic. 





id A) ct 


for pla 
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TER SUS 





$1.1 for silks fied, patr, post pial 
NDER COs, Yost | 


LINEN THREA 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS 0; 





Tas 





wows HAND & MACHINE WORK, 


ACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 


to the Ladies. especially considered 


OLD BY ALL RESPECT I BT 
IN THE COUNTRY 


__ASK FOR BARBouR's. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
















n this paper. | 





for circular, of 


DEALERS 


STILBOMA. 


e] ed Ch: ois Skin for polishing Gold and 
silva oP Nickel steel aud bass: Away Foadsy ONG 
rouble to use. Lasts for years. The best an most 
economical polite a market haa uli oF your 
Gealer, or setd 30 cents for sample size by yal to 
Teast CHANDLER & HUDD Co, Cleveland, Ohio, 
“3 Tiny TAKE AN ACENCY for 

af DAGGETT’S 
—\ ROASTING PA 
ROAS 
Be Cl 
SAVES 20 Per Cent. 
in Roasting and Bakes the 
Best Bread in the world, 
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uMverse. 


it Utensil in the 










a 
i, Oreg. Oakland, Cal. 


| ASTHMA or HAY-FEVER 
Cured to Stay Cured 


| + + WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE =... 
References in Your Own Locality. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y_ 


Safety Bicycles 
Die $35 to $100, 


Send stamp for Mustrated 

Catalogue and our Special 
- ms Bargain List. 

GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE Co., 


306 to 310 W. 59th St., New York. 


Root! R E Ss. 


Tue GreatHeatm DRINK. 


Package makes 5 gallons, 
Deliciovs, sparking, and 


















appetizing. Id by all 
dealers, F2FFa beautiful 
3 Picture Book and cards 


y sent to any one addressing 
©. E. HIRES & CO. 
iladelpbia. 


9% INTEREST, Semi-Annual 















from $250 up, secured and guaranteed by 
deposit with Trust Company, of Munic- 
ipal Securities only, of incorporated cities 
of the State of Washingtor 

Bonds. Also on hand 8¥, First Mortgages Tacoma 
Real Estate. Address THOMAS & 00., Tacoma, Washington. 


LYON & HEALY 


Stare & Monroe Srs.,Cnicaco. 
will mail, free, their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Bund Instruments, 
| Uniforms and Equipments. 400) 
Fine Mustrations describing every 
article required by Bands or Drut 
Corps, including Repairing, Materials, 
ings, etc. Contains Inatruce 
for Amateur Banda, Exercises 
Scaics, Drum Major's Taetien, by. 
‘Lawn, and » Selected List of Band Music. 






Attractive and 
N 


WALL 


Factory. pric 

EB assort: 

M1 of styles, 

Goods sent to any part of the U.S.A very large 
Une of samples seut for § postage. Pape 

without de. to be. Gold Papers, Se. to Ise, 

Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10 cts. to "20 cts, 

| § Borders, all_widths to, mateh. inp oportion. 

ence Wall Paper House, 





Fashionable Hair, 







We will mail 
jes throughout the United 

S {oF approval. The new. 
{styles and best of goods at 


cowwest re 


aquired are receive 


No obligat ep Koods if 
Unsatisfactory. Send for eire 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington si 
| Bosto: 
| 


| 30° illustra. 
| ing, will really 
ener FE ACT S 


FREE 


MODAR BROTHERS, 1307 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


END FOR CATALOGUE, 


LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL, 
GUNS, \ 























00 
#8 
GENTS" and LADIES* 28 in., Ball Rearlage ALI. over, * 
GENTS Oo LADIES 30 in, ital Rearlage Aub owe’ ge OS, 


E. G. MEACHAM ARMS GO..st.Lovls.Mo. 
BEST @ 











7 WIRE RO : T 
LECTED See Roe, the BEST 
McMULLEN'S POULTRY NETTIN 
Ro sugcine! No bucgings” Meee 


The McMullen Woven Wire Fence 











OUR CHOICEST KNIFE 

Wwsant inlaid handle, rave 
stecl, tile tested blades, sample 
price, post pald, 81.0 





mm 
ai 





blade jackknite. 486. shai 

om Brow razor, Sia.) 

strop, ustrated Tist free 
MAMER © GRosH, 








Municipal Gold Bonds, 3 years, amounts | 




















Safe as Government | 


bods to reliable | ij undervest 





Special 
price for awhile on our etrone 





MR btncet, Tolods, Olle, 


JULY 2, 1891, 


Pants, $3.00 to $6.50. 
Suits, $13.25 to $26.00. 
Overcoats, $12 to $20. 


All in want of Clothing are re- 
quested to send for our new samples 
with measuring blanks and 48-inch 
linen tape to 

BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
fQ 299 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, 209 

BOSTON, MASS, 
(FormERLY AT 120 SUMMER Sr.) 


UNION CYCLES 
WIN THE RACE, 
HIGHEST GRADE GUARANTEED. 
STRENGTH, UNITED IN 
SAFETY, UNION 
| STABILITY, WHEELS 

ANTI- EVERY TIME 
VIBRATION, & Everywhere, 


Catalogue sent on application 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO. ,Highlandvill, Mass, 
4 ELASTIC — 


‘yomyo yinog pIO 





UNKER HILL. 




















FoR 
VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS, 
We are the only manufacturers 
in the world that make a perfect solid 
SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 


ich will nelther rip nor chafe, 
The old style issure to. For daily com 
fort wear our 

SEAMLESS HEEL, 

We can save you 50 per cen 
ordering direct ftom. us, aud the goods 
being newly made (to your measure) 
will last much longer. Send address on 
postal-card and we will mail toyoudia 
grams for self-measuring,also price list, 


CURTIS & SPINDELL, 


Elastic Weavers, Lynn, Ma 


Recommended by Physicians 





over all other makes. 

















SS 
el 
| DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


send 10c.in 
ttle to 


JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
| SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 


SIGSBEE'S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 


Sales this year over 0 per 

cent. greater Phan 1880. 

One of the most troublesome 

parts of a lady's apparel is the 
Dress Shield. Th are hot, 
dusing profuse. perspiration 
ind ani Ing odors. Dresses 
set uncomfortably on account 
of this umbersome attach. 
iment under the arm-and evs 

Jady has experienced mucl 

trouble by her shields constant 
if ripping out. The Sigubee 

Shields overcome all of these 

difficulties. They are worn 
next to, underneath, the 

ith equal comfort, 
thus Keeping. the corset and 
Gorset cover sweet ‘amd clean. 
They conform perfectly to the 
shape of the arm, do not wrin. 
kle. Instantly adjusted. Im. 
pervious. The only perfect Dress 

s. In ordering, give measure of arm-scye. 

ld by ‘Bry Goods Dealers every 
epald, on receipt of 

CO., Ayer, Mass, 





If your 














| Patented 
| May 20, 


















ns and Bunions 
um happy to say, through the merits of HAN. 
CORN SALVE Tei walk with ease.” 


HANSON'S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep It, do not let him con: 

| Nine you that seme imitation ts just as good ; send by 

muil to W.'T. Hanson & Co. Sch tadys NoYs 

Every box is warranted to cite, or money refunded. 
Pr 15 and 


piguseReeeee 





cents, 


NEEDS 
PERFECTION 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


Withont It. 
No Home Complete Withont It, 


Kimple ‘To Use. Never 
| Out. Madeof ting Most useful, conveale 
ent and orly perfect article off ts Kind 
ever invented, Combines sack or barrel 


sifter pan and scoop. Will Pay For 

Itself'in a short t tine by eaving wast, 

‘and labor. Keepsout dust, vermin, 

te. Preserves ion from monld and mast 

| ness, Enough for baking sifted tn one 

| iE minute, Ht pleaue everybodys Batislae 
i tion guaranteed. Sent by exprest 

Peay pt of prices To old 251 ar 2.20, 89 

ts, 85:00, 100 bs, 84.00, mts 


Sy Vanted. Write for Circulars. 
% NY, TANGENBERG & CO.. 
, PSS sre 


Digitized by Google 





THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





For the tceth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 


Achild canman- 
age the ‘‘ Pitts- 


383 
Cholera Infantum. 








IN CAMP. 


LINCOLN 


On the morning after the battle of Bull Run the 
Army of the Potomac was in a sorry condition. 
Officers were looking after their men, and men 
were looking after their officers. A cold, drizzling 
rain was falling, tents and rations were wanting, 
and worse yet, the army had been beaten, and had 
not had time to recover itself. The chronicler of 
the Seventy-ninth New York Regiment pictures the | 
scene as he saw it, and in the same connection 
relates a characteristic anecdote of President 
Lincoln. 


During the forenoon a few of us had gathered 
ina barn, where we sat nursing our woes. “I 
want to go home” was pictured on every counte. 
nance. 

Colonel Sherman,—the future general-in-chief 
of the army,—came in while we were talking, 
accompanied by two or three members of his staff, 
and in what appeared to us a gruff and unsympa- 
thells tone, wanted to know what we were doing 
here, 

“Keeping out of the rain,” was the reply. “We 
hive no tents, and few of us have blankets; and. 
we have nothing to eat.” 

“Well, you had better go down tn the woods and 
build bush huts. I want to put my horses in here.” 

We were in no condition to remonstrate, but we 
had our opinion of an officer who would turn men 
out of shelter for the purpore of giving it to dumb 
brutes. 

Colonel Sherman's object was no doubt a good 
one. He knew that brooding over our troubles 
would do us more harm than Rood. But he might 
have advised us iu a more kindly manner. 

Next morning we moved to a better situation, 
and in the afternoon were honored by a visit fron 
the President. As his carriage drove up we noticed. 
Colonel Sherman occupying a seat by his side. 

There was no formal reception given the 
President; he merely drove through the camp, and 
as he stopped before each regiment the men 
gathered round his currlage ‘and distened toa few 
words of sympathy and eucouragement. 

“Now, boys, keep up a good heart, and all will 
yet be well,” was hia concluding sentence. 

As he motioned the driver to go on, one of our 
men thought ita good opportunity to get even with 
Colonel Sherman. 

“Mr. President,” said he, “we don’t think Colonel 
Sherman has treated ua very well;” and he went 
on to relate the incident of the barn. 

Mr. Lincoln listened patiently till the story was 
ended, and then, half-turning toward Colonel 
Sherman, who had sat like a stutue during the 
recital, he sald: 

“Well, boys, | have a great deal of respect for 
Colonel Sherman, and tf he turned you out of the 
barn I have no doubt it was for somé good re: 
T presume he thought you would feel better if 
went to work and tried to forget your troubles.” | 

With a bow and a wave of his hand he told the 
driver to go on to the next camp. 

It was wonderful how much good that thoughtful 
visit of the President worked in the minds of the 
men. In the grave, serious, yet kindly face of 
Lincoln we each saw a eympathizing friend, and 
our own burden became lighter as we retlected on 
the terrible load our chief magistrate was carrying 
on his own heart. 
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BATTLEFIELD MUMMIES. 


A sea-captain, who has recently returned from a 
long cruise along the South American coast, 
reports some very strange and Interesting sights, 
especially in Peru. He visited the battlefield of 
Tarapaca, where the Chileans defeated the Peru- 
vians with great slaughter, in November, 1879. 


The Peruvians lost four thousand men, and 
were forced to leave them unburied on the fleld. 

In almost any other country all these corpeck 
would in a few weeks have been reduced to 
skeletons, either by wild beasts or by the action of 
the elements. Here, however, for more than a 
hundred miles on either side’of the battlefield 
there 1s not a spear of grass, and as a natural 
result there are no wild animals. 

The soil, moreover, la strongly impregnated with 
nitrate of soda, and this, in connection with the 
hot, dry atmosphere, has literally converted men 
and horses into perfect mummies. | 

The captain visited the place first by moonlight, 


t 
t 


t 


and, as may well be \magined, was greatly 
impressed by the strange spectacle. To all 
appearance the buttle might have been fought but 


& day or two before. ‘he uniforms were still 
bright and the steel weapons untarnished. 

Inspection by daylight brought outa still more 
curlous phenomenon. The hair had continued to 
grow, both on the men and on the horses, for some 
time after death. Some of the soldiers’ heads 
were covered with excessively long hatr, while the 
horses’ tails were long enough to trail for some 
distance on the ground. 








aa BVERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 

whether torturing, disfiguri humiliating, itch 

ing, burning, din, ¥, T |, pimply, or 

GROUND FOR SUSPICION. blotehy, with fh pimples to the ihost 

dist ing eczer and every humor of the blood, 
The French have a proverb, ‘ Qui s’excuse, | whether simple, scrofulo: litary, is speedily, | 
permanently, and econon ured by the CUTICURA 


s'accuse,”” he who excuses himself, accuses him. 
self. This was evidently in the mind of M. de 
Solllhac, whose amusing account of his ride in a 
diligence is quoted by the Baron du Casse in his 
volume of “Souvenirs,” 


My companion in the coupé was a litigant who 
was going Neufchatel to sustain a lawsuit against 
a M. de Hollande, of Amiens, who demanded of 
him the payment of a debt, and who repudiated 
as false the receipted bill which my companion 
showed. 

He gave me the argument in hia defence to read, 
and I had no sooner looked it over than I hastened 
to put in my pocket my purse, which I had placed 
in a pocket of the carriage. He exclaimed with 
considerable feeling that in taking this precaution 
1 did him an Injustice. 

I replied, “Monsieur, I have read your defence.” 


t 


I 


K 
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MUSICAL COOKERY. 


That the Germans are the most musical people 
in the world any one would be quite willing to 
believe after reading a certain cook-book which 
was published recently in Berlin, and which ccn- 
tained the following very explicit directions for 
cooking eggs “to a turn:” 

“Take the required number of cggs, put them 
Into botling water, then place yourself at the plano 
and play a polka allegro moderato. At the end of 
tic last movement the eggs will be done.” 

To cook a last year’s spring chicken, nothin 
less than a sympliony of Beethoven's would Le 
neceasary, probably. 
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gums. 


YOU need this to keep YOUR 


knows the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made 


Send for Catalogue C, Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Ma: 


Sounding Boar 


of the fibres of the 
board; are all 
sounding board 
best musical effects to the vibration of strings. The 
sounding boards in 


are of best spruce constructed to produce best results. 


will be sent free to any one who will mention where 









unfailing and incomps 








Pri centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. (Adv. 








HUDSON'S GARDEN 


Hose Mender. 














1 pair Pliers, 
t-paid, $1.00. 
parts ‘sold | 











Agents wanted. 
CHAS. E. HUDSON, 
Leominster, Mass 





| $2 MAGAZINE FOR SI-| 


. . . . - _A Lady that takes 
INGALLY’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE 


writes us: “* Each number as a Hand-Book of Arr is 
worth 50 cents. A Year’s Subscription is Wy, worth 
Ba, t is a Tkxt-Book on PAINTING and FANCY 
‘ork. Single Copies, 15 cents. $1.00 per year. 


DRAWING and PAINTING, 
By Lipa Ctarxson, Price 3g cents, 

PAINE hou ove Ris Booty Pre lasrnaen ae 

jook. ions are 

8o plain that a can understand and use them. We 
sede thls Book c 

gne sending us 25 cents (stamps 

for a Ture Moxtus’ Taat 


FR EER, to Ingalls’ Home 


Address J. FU INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





RAZOR SHARP. 


ast yenrs, Good for any strup. Every “shaver” 


hem famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 


Price, 25 cents, post-pail. 





~ PALACE 
ORGANS, 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE | 
ORGAN CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS 
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WERETT 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHUREIT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” an {illustrated 








mphblet, 


his advertisement was seen. 
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5 Shery Ca SCALD 
\ * 9,00D 
} & Bepisease 
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of CUTICURA, the t Skin Cure, 








est Physicians and all 
trong language, but tru 
nonials from infancy to 








Thousands of 
age attest the! 
ole efficacy. 

CuTICURA, 50c 





wonderful, 








Pric ; 
pared by Potter Drug and Chemic 





Sold_everywh: 
RESOLVENT, $1. 
Sorporation, Boston, Mass, 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Dise: 
Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTicura Soap. 23 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cut: 
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FAST BLACK 
IMPORTED 


HOSE | 


FOR MEN. 
Made from the finest 
ty “yarn-dyed ” 
foot, heel and toe. 
a deep black 


Half 
dozen 
pair. 


82. 


Sent by mailon 
receiptof $2.11 


Balbriggan; d 
Will ALWAYS Kee 


Money refunded, ifin any way unsatisfactory. | 
SAVAGE, KING & CO., Men's Outfitters, 
» J.8.A. 


'remont St., Bostox, MAss. 


STATE SIZE DESIRED. 


burgh’? Lamp.- 


‘§ iT Why Do the Largest Number of 
all it wants is fill- 


Deaths Come in July? 








once a day and 
trimming once a week. 

So much for one year’s im- 
provement in lamps! 

We have a primer to send, 
Piteburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass. says: 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of @Q_ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 


Common observation {s right when it says that 
the mortality from diarrhoeal diseases in children 
is greatest during the summer months. 

Taking the average of a large number of years, 
the mortality increases rapidly from May to July, 
and then steadily decreases. In a total of 31,048 
the mortality during May was 660, during June, 
4,108, while during July it reached the enormous 
number of 12,468. 

But just what ure the causes of the frightful 
death rate of this month? Extreme heat and im. 
proper food. We cannot control the temperature, 
but every mother has it tn her power to see: that 
her child has healthful food. Mra. 1. J. Wood- 
mansee, of Spencerport, N. Y., has a little girl who 





Evpna L. WOODMANSEE, Age 16 months. 


was taken quite sick In May of last year with bowel 
trouble. Nothing helped the baby until she used 
Lactated Food, when improvement was rapid. All 
through the dread summer months, when cholera 
infantum’s victims were numbered by thousands, 
little Edna lived on Lactated Food and kept well 
and strong. One circumstance stands out promi. 











| nently in the investigations of cholera infantum— 
itis that infants fed on Lactated Food are almost 
exempt. 





The grief and sorrow of a parent's heart can be 
saved by the use of this pure food. It is not medi 
cine—it is an actual substitute for mother’s milk, 
and will sustain and nourish life in the frail little 
body when all else signally fails. 








, or mailed on 





Lactated Food is sold by drug 
receipt of price: 2 ot 1.00. Interesting 
book of “Prize Babies” and handsome birthday 
card free to any mother sending baby’s name. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt 
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PERFECT 








SYRUP of FICS: 


ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 


when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it Is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
geutly yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, , 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in {ts action and truly beneficial in 
ita effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
cominend It to all, and have made It the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs !s for sale in 50c. and 
81 bottles by all leading druggists. Any rellable drug. | 
gist who may not have {t on hand will procure {i 
promptly for any one who wishes to try It. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 


IFORNI SYRUP CC 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, cts 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
fo 
For! 


Sold_by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr, L_W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 


Increased flow of saliva, sore gums,dry mouth, 
diarrhcea, unusual redness of cheeks, eruptions, 
ulcerations, itching of the nose, twitching of 
the muscles, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness, 
restless sleep or wakefulness, thirst, and loss of 
appetite, all are symptoms of Teething. Al 
though painful, Teething is not in itself dan- 
gerous. It is not disputed, however, that during 
the teething period the greatest numberofdeaths 
occur. A cold, an indigestion or an eruptive 
fever, coming at this time, acts upon a system 
less able than usual to resist injurious influ- 
ences. 


“Tooth-F ood” 















PRONE 75 Ss 























DRESSING 




































FO. Will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry 
/, i the child comfortably through a period of unusual 
-. > irritation and danger ‘ 1 
Children who are late in cutting teeth, slow to 
Ladies walk and whose bone formation is defective, should 
be given “Tooth-Food." ‘The use of this remedy 
N. will prevent rickets, convulsions, spasms of the 
AND glottis, St. Vitus dance, retention of the urine, etc 
7 ’ 'rooth-Food" is the’ best anti-scrofula remedy 
nown. 
CHALAr CS: \ PRT enisag ciate tina nutstens stares 
essary to bone growth, supplying material | 
in most nata and all artificial food. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and pleasant to the taste. Around 
each bottle is wrapped a circuiar with full descrip- 





tions for its use. 
free, toany address, 


tion of * Tooth-Food "' and dir 
A bottle will be sent, express: 
on receipt of one doilar. 
THE REYNOLDS M’E’G. CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
Your druggist should have “Tooth-Food " and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it 





Boots s° Shoes, 


Sold everywhere. 





















who will 


Paris medal on every bottle. Beware of Imitations. re A A j YOUR 
ary to Agents WITH 










Mubseribers “for | DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Woodward Monthly. Send four Ww er run from it pure an lean. It covers double 
ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of any other paint, and will last four or 





y iron work, Send f¢ 


ger. Equally useful for 4 
-» Jersey City, b- 


Jos. Dixox Crucis 





Address, W( 
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MUSICAL MONTHLY, 82. 








ion is an illustrated week 
Te TT GEM Te Te iterinoa pin 
a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages sro often given its sub. 


sing! issue of the paper. All 
sdaidopal pagerovsr elght- which ia the samber 


given for 81: @ gift to the subscribers from 


mence at any time 
Nog, Shae intiong, uy commen ay tie 
agents to sol 


icit renewals of subscriptions. 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
‘ahoul 
Check, or Draft, 


st-Office Money Order, Bank 
or an Express Money ler, |W sEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE FROCURED, send the m 
Inve Regist Letter. All asters are Te- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to 
$0. 
sent through the mail. It is 
8 a ae hole through the envelope 
stolen. Persons who 
iver fo\us ins letter tust do st on Ghelr ow re 
etal Notes sat f sendt ey. 
not a safe means of sending money. 
Podiny ove ton collect thot al any Money Order Pou 
, and, If lost oF stolen, the money cannot be re- 


licates ‘are issued. Subscribers 
tho sotid a Postal Notes must do #0 at thelr owt 


risk. 
ale.-Three weeks are required after the re. 
~ ipt of inoney by us before tucdate oppoaite your 
ame on your paper, which shows to what time 
Your subscription {s paid, can be changed. ae 
—Remember that the publishers 
Dissent be notiiod by letter when s subscriber wire 
his paper stopped. All srreerages must be paid. 
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f the Post-office to which 
Al your paper sont: “Tote name canner be Sound oe 
our books unless this is done. 
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Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


STAMMERING. 


Speech is a very complicated process. Many 
musé¢les, and as many nerves, are concerned in it, 
with a delicacy and rapidity of movement truly 
wonderful. The whole process is presided over 
by cerebral centres, which supply the nervous 
force and cotrdinate or harmonize the various 
movements. We learn to use our vocal organs 80 
early that our attention is not called to the diffi. 
culties Involved, and wo are much surprised at 
occasional failures. 

In atammering, the trouble may be sald to be in 
the brain, but there 1s no organic injury. Some- 
thing so interferes with the normal outflow of 
motive force from the nervous centre, that some 
of the muscles concerned in epeech act spasmod- 
feally. The spasm may be in the larynx, or in the 
muscles of respiration. 

The difficulty very rarely occurs in pronouncing 
vowels or In singing, since alnging has mainly to 
do with the vowel sounds. The chief difficulty is 
with consonants, especially with the explosive 
consonants, b, p, d, t, g (hard) and k. 

The trouble generally shows itself between the 
ages of four and fourteen. Many causes may 
originate it, and it may pass away with the cause. 
Even confirmed stammerera commonly improve 
after maturity. 

Medical treatment is of little avail. The main 
reliance 1s on educational methods. The patient 
must train himself to speak with calm deliberation; 
to keep his lungs well filled with air; arid to check 
himeelf and begin the sentence again, instead of 
struggling with the impeding letter. He should 
also give much attention to «leliberate reading. 

An eminent physician, who had been a terrible 
stammerer in boyhood, and who never fully over. 
came the defect, says that the letter “m” gave him 
special trouble. But he could speak it readily, if 
he uttered the letter “o" before it. ix upper 
teeth would wound his under lip in the effort to 
speak the word “method” in public. 

He found great difficulty in saying “good morn. 
ing,” the “g” as well as the “m” troubling him, 
but he could say it if, at the same moment, he 
raised his hat. He could casily read a lecture in 
public, if he had carefully read it over before 
hand, and thus secured calmness. Sometimes 
finding himself about to stammer over a particular 
Word, he would substitute an equivalent expres. 
sion, and thus escape. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ZODIAC. 


The zodiac is a belt in the heavens sixteen 
degrees In width, extending eight degrees on each 
side of the ecliptic. It receives its name from the 
Greek word zoiin, meaning a living creature, for 
the reason that the constellations fneluded in ite 
boundaries, with the exception of Libra, are 
representations of anin 


















The celiptic, on each side of which the zoai 
extends, is a great cirele cutting the equater 
two pointa one hundr Weighty de 
the points being known as the equinexe: 
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THE YOUTIL 


the telescope Invented, or Uranus, the asteroids 
and Neptune discovered. It shows how much 
observation can accomplish, even when reating on 
an untenable foundation. 

Tho zodiac is divided into twelve equal parts, 
thirty degrees in length, called signs, each sign 
representing the progress of the sun during a 
month, and thus illustrating the sun’s annual 
journey. The names of the twelve signs arc these : 
Aries, Taurus and Gemini for spring; Cancer, 
Leo and Virgo for summer; Libra, Scorpio and 
Sagittarius for autumn; Capricornus, Aquarius 
and Pisces for winter. 

The signs are unchangeable. Whenever the 
vernal equinox occurs, the sign Aries commences, 
and longitude is reckoned from that point. It is 
different with the constellations, for the vernal 
equinox falls back a little every year. 

When the first catalogue of stars was formed, 
10 B. C., the signs nearly corresponded to the 
constellations bearing their names; but in the two 
thousand years that have passed since that time 
the vernal equinox has fallen back twenty-eight 
degrees, so that the constellations seem to have 
advanced nearly a whole sign. The sign Taurus 
now corresponds with the constellation Aries, 
Gemini with Taurus, and so on. The cause of 
this sceniing advance of the stars fe called the 
precession of the equinoxes. 
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“ON TIME.” 


It {8 a matter of pride with railroad companies 
to run their traing on time, or to come as near to 
punctuality as possible. This well-known fact no 
doubt explains an incident which an English 
traveller relates in counection with a journey 
which he took across the American continent. It 
was on one of the great transcontinental linca 
which had made special promises as to punctuality. 


On the journey, the English traveller seemed to 
notice a marked disregard for the tme-table, but 
he was interested in the country, and made no 
complaint. 

At last the Pacific terminus was reached. There 
he met a beaming official of the company, who, 
pulling his own watch out, sald : 

“Just look and see what time you've got, will 
you, please?” 

“It wants ten minutes of one,” eald the English. 
man, a little puzzled. 

“Yes, alr; twelve-fifty, exactly! And that’s the 
time she’s ‘scheduled to arrive! How's that for 
promptness? Crossing the continent, almost three 
housand miles, and getting here at twelve-fifty 
o'clock, precisely as advertised.” 

“I can't deny that, you know,” 
man. “It's very fine, no doubt; 
how many days were you late?” 

“Oh, a matter of two or three, perhaps; but we 
struck the coast at twelve-fifty !” 





said the English. 
but look here— 





HE TOOK IT. 


Confession 18 “good for the soul” when it is 
inspired by repentance, but not necessarily so 
when it is induced by fear—especially if the culprit 
is frightened into confeasing to some offence that 
he did not commit, 


Peter, a small boy, had} 
turbing’ things on the. libr 
father often gat to write 
inspecting this table was 
hardly refrain from takin, 
upon the prohibited spot. 

One evening, when there was company at the 
house, Peter sat in a corner in the library, while 
his father and the guests converscil. 

A discussion arose among them a; 

nunclation of the word “bi 
et's look in the dictional 


en punished for dis 
ry table, where his 
3 but hls fondness for 
80 great that he could 
iB some article which lay 












said Peter's 





He took the book from the library table and 


he said, presently, “the word isn't in 
the dictionary! How do you account for that?” 
Peter, in hfs corner, heard the question, and felt 


guilty 
“11-1 took it, pa 
won't do it again—trui 












apa,” he exclaimed, “but J | 
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COURAGEOUS WOMAN. 


In the year 1705, John Harris and his wife, an 
English woman by birth, settled upon the bank of 
the Susquehanna River, at a place afterward 
known as “Harris Ferry—now Harrisburg. There 
he carried on a trade with the Indians, great 
numbers of whom were in that neighborhood. 

On one occasion, . 1 
into the cellar for’ somethi 
candle, and carrying itin | 
itinaca tick, disappea 
s in a short 
hout the 
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i the cellar, 
girl replied 

Merciful 
hastening down 
was the candle 
J of gun 


standing Ina barrel of sand,” 






ness 





cjaculated Mrs. Marr 
irs. ‘There, sure enough 
ling erect, tn an open bar 
wider, its feeble Name throwing a circle of 
















{Tight around it. 

Walking boldly up to the barrel, the brave 
woman deliberately placed her hands beneath and 
around the burning candle, and lifting it eare falls 
| from its a. us position, carried it up the stairs 





COSTLY JOKE. | 
OF all forms of practical joking—and there js! 
j Hot one form which ts not detestable —that w hieh 

= the victim into te ris the meanest. We 
true incident, suppress. | 
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COMPANION. | 


Yeu, Vanilla 1x expensive, and when one buys 
an Extract at a low price, do not he disappointed if it 
is poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, 
we recommend Burnett's Extract of Vanilla. [Adi 


A, Cooking Stove 








Not For \¥ 
Tov. Fifty (50) Cents| 


Write The Norris Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0., for Circular, 














OUR NATION’S BIRTHDAY 


1s suggestive of other birthdays and birthday gifts. 
Perhaps it may bea wedding gift 
Allow us to suggest 


STERLING SILVER INLAID SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Always have the appearance of Solid Silver. 


, Or a gift to yourself, 





PAT'D. DEC.9,1884, 


x & MAR.2, 1886, 


Sterling Silver is Inlaid at the exposed points; then 
plated entire with pure silver. Guaranteed 2 years. 

Ask your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 
Accept no substitute. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
BUY THE BEST. 


SEELY’S 


Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA, LEMON, 
and Assorted Flavors. 
/T ruin, I 
cael as 
Ing poor extracts. 
have ‘stood the +o or 
1 29 years, 


, Ask yourgrocer forthem. 
Sample Uy, mail on receipt 
centa, 


SEELY MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich, 













Do you want a THERMOMETER? 

Beautifully finished in white and gold — full 2 
fect long — 1 arge — Distinct — Dainty. 

We are giving them away to introduce 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP 
into your home for TOILET use. 


A sample of the Scap—and a full description of the 
Thermomcter sent you for a2c. stamp for postage, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co, 
P. 0. Box 27, GLASTONBURY, CT. 
PROPRIETORS FAMOUS 








“YANKEE SHAVING SOAP.” 
Your Father knows what that is, 








JULY 2, 1891. 


ICE CREAM IS MADE 


Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 
White Mountain Freezer. 
ho 


Gearing completely | cov- 
ered. Tubs will not shrink 
and fall to pieces. Cans are 


heavy and durable. “Beaters 
are tinned, and being of mal- 
leable iron will never break, 
Inqulre of your local dealer 
{np house-furnishing goods for 
e 


““White Mountain.” 


“Frozen Dainties.” 
A book of receipts for Ice Cream, Sherbet, ete., mailed 


VHITE MOCKEAIN FREEZER CO 
ima fe EOI whua, N. He” 


~ QyoresDetnentinn 


“A Most Delicate 
Preparation.” 























HAM SANDWICHES A LA PARISIENNE, 
Between slices of thinly cut white 
bread spread a mixture of Cowdrey’s 
Deviled Ham, finely chopped, hard- 
boiled eggs and cream sauce. Stamp 
out in small round, oval, square or ob- 
long shapes. Butter the tops. Sprinkle 
on one-half the number of sandwiches 
finely chopped parsley and hard-boiled 
yolk of egg rubbed through a sieve, 
and on the other half parsley and 
white of egg chopped very fine. 
Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts’ 
&. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 





ich aDELICIOUS RELISH for 
Breakfast, Lunch ot Dinner, 


THE 


“FERRIS” 





Many Grocers will give you brands 
which cost them a little less, if you 
allow it. 

We invite every housekeeper to Insist 
upon having ours, 

Our constant aim Is to make them 

the Finest In the World. 





The Best Things 
In Cookery 


Are always made with the Roya. BakinG 
Powprr. It imparts that peculiar lightness, 


sweetness and flavor 


noticed in the finest 


rolls, biscuit, cake, etc., and which the most 
expert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 


by the use of any other raisin 
The Roya Baking Powprr 


dering the food more 


some, 1s, because of 


g agent. 

» besides ren- 
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For the Companion. 


THE STUDENT WAITERS. 


The boys’ academy at Lennox had closed for 
the summer vacation. The old coach, which 
lumbered up the village hill three times a day, 
had taken its last noisy load of boys and 
horns to the railway station, and the quiet old 
place had begun to settle down comfortably for 
the summer. 

In front of the school building sat a group of 
boys, the only remaining members of the school. 
They were earnestly discussing plans for the 
summer. 

“Blake,” said a lazy-looking boy who lay fiat 
on his back with his hat over his 
face, ‘I suppose you will spend the 
summer in, accordance with your 
pet idea that vacation ought to be 
a mental stimulus as well as rest. 
‘What will you do? Read Lucretius 
or peddle maps ?”” 

“I think of canvassing for the 
‘Universal History,’” replied Blake. 
“They say Wallace made as much 
asa dollar and a half on the book 
last summer.” 

“Umph!" said Wallace, who 
looked like a divinity student in 
his long black coat and spectacles. 
“J tramped about fifteen hundred 
iniles, was barked at by scores of 
dogs, big and little, lost my self- 
respect, and made just six dollars 
and thirty cents over my expenses.” 

“Six dollars and thirty cents for 
your self-respect! Too cheap!" 
said Blake. 

“Yes,” answered Wallace, “and 
I don’t advise any of you fellows to 
canvass unless you can talk English 
fluently, havea smattering of French 
and German, have dog-proof trousers 
and tireless legs, and are not afraid 
of women folks.” 

“That last clause shuts me out!"’ 
exclaimed Tom Comus, an odd- 
looking boy, who was sitting on the 
grass just behind Wallace, and 
playing a solitary game of mumble- 
the-peg. “But why don’t you all go 
down to Sandy Shore? I went there 
last year, and had a pretty good 
time ‘slinging clams,’ as they call it 
there. You get all the advantages 
of a salubrions resort at the sea- 
side, with board and washing thrown 
in, and a munificent salary of twelve 
dollars a month.”’ 

“1 should advise you not to go 
there," said one of the group. “I 
was there two years ago. The whole 
business of the visitors was to see who could eat 
the greatest number of clams and survive. I 
was able to keep my self-respect, but found I was 
losing my respect for the human race at large.” 

“Why, Barnes!’ said Blake, in a tone of 











surprise. “I never knew you had any such 
experience. You have never alluded to it 
before.”” 


“Ashamed of it, I euppose!”” muttered Barnes, 
pulling up a tuft of grass fiercely. “And yet I 
don't know why I should be.” 

Crosby, who had been reading a newspaper 
while the talk was going on, rose and struck an 
attitude. 

“O Conscript Fathers and fellow Greeks, I have 
a plan to propose, and if any one has a better, 
let him speak. Permit me to read the following 
advertisement from the Daily Hue and Cry: 
ANTED.—At the Hillside Hotel, Glenvale, 

‘on Lake Shawmut, a dozen waiters. Btu: 


waiters preferred. For terms and particulars 
address, J. L. TRASK, Proprietor. 






“Say we all go together!’ exclaimed Tom. 
“We couldn't do better. Here are eight of us. 
We all want work. Genteel work, such as Blake 
craves! Let's apply to J. L. Trask at once. 
Come, fellows, what do you say? Shall we 
move on the Hillside Hotel in a body ?”" 

The boys talked it over, and decided that they 
could not do better. 

Unusual circumstances had brought this group 
together. Three of them were Western boys, 
who conld not afford to go home even for the 
long vacation. Blake's home was in New York. 





He had been kept in Lennox a day or two after 
the close of schoo! to do some extra work for the 
principal. 

Barnes lived in Maine, and was tired of working 
ona farm during the summer. He and Wallace 
had been looking for something else to do, for 
Wallace had no home to go to when the school 
year ended. 

Rex, or as he was better known in the school 
catalogue, King, had the unenviable reputation 
of being the laziest boy in the academy. Tom 
Comus and Crosby were room-mates, and where 
one went the other followed. 

Most of these boys had been compelled to lose 
a year for want of means to go on; but a poor 
student may enjoy life as much as any. 


there were few guests, or with an experienced 
waiter. Tom and Barnes had a table together, 
which seated twelve persons. 

During breakfast, Wallace, who was rushing 
into the carving-room for a hasty order from a 
guest who must leave on an early boat, ran into 
Tom just as he was coming out with a tray full 
of coffee. There was a crash, and a smothered 
shriek from Tom, as the hot coffee splashed upon 
him, and half a dozen cups and saucers rolled to 
the floor. 

“Are you very much burned?” asked Wallace, 
anxiously. 

“N-no—I guess I shall live!” gasped Tom, 
while he and Wallace bent down to gather up 
the fragments. 





“1 have been discharged.” 


The letter of application was written and sent, 
and the boys anxiously waited two days for an 
answer. 

Come up at once. I can offer the new hands, 
who have not had experience, only fifteen dollars 
month. Those who have waited in hotels before 
will have twenty dollars. This includes washing, 


board, and so forth. Come at once and oblige, 
Yours traly, J. L. TRASK. 


Next morning the train from Lennox carried 
as cheerful a party of eight boys as could be 
found in the world. 

The day seemed all too short when the little 
steamer, which made connection at Wilton, drew 
up at the wharf at Glenvale. It was dusk when 
they reached the great hotel. 

There was nothing for them to do that night, 
as supper had been served. They went into the 
carving-room, where the head-waiter assigned 


them tables, and gave them instruction in their | 


work. 

Their bedrooms were at the top of the house, 
but the windows all looked out on the lake, and 
they were too tired and good-natured to grumble 
at the hard beds. They slept soundly until the 
waiters’ bell sounded at six o'clock in the 
morning. 

Ata long table in the basement the boys found 
the other waiters taking their breakfast, and were 
assigned their seats. There were more than sixty 
waiters in all, of whom twenty or thirty seemed 
to be students like themselves. 

After their breakfast the great dining-room 
upstairs became the scene of action. The boys 
were assigned, as far as possible, to tables where 





It came, and Tom read it to the group: | 





‘When Wallace stood up he looked more rueful 
than ever. 

've forgotten what my order was,” he said, 
“and the man was in a great hurry. This bas 
knocked it all out of me!” 

“Well, I'll telt you what to do,” said Tom. 
“Go back and ask bim if he wants it well-done 
or rare."” 

“But I don’t know what ‘it’ was!”” 

“No, but you may find out that way 

“Hum!” said Wallace, a little dubionsly. “It 
might be beefsteak or an omelet. Ah! I remem- 
ber now! It was an omelet! You're all right, 
Tom?" 

‘At dinner the tables filled up rapidly, so that 
several orders had to be taken at once. The 
boys’ white aprons flashed hither and thither. 
Several lost their heads amid the rattle of dishes 
in the glass-room and the shouts for orders in 
the carving-room. Wallace forgot his orders, and 
Tom spilled soup recklessly. The indolent Rex 
actually caught himself running once. 

“] took out an order for almost the whole bill 
of fare a little while ago," Tom said to Barnes, 
“and when I got in here I couldn’t for the life of 
me think of anything but string-beans! It's 
worse than learning the paradigm of the Greek 
verb.” 

In the afternoon the waiters had a little time to 
themselves, and compared experiences as they 
rested by the shore of the lake. 

“1 think I had rather peddle the ‘Universal 
History,’ said Wallace. “I bad a formula for 
that, and when I stopped at a house to sell, I 








could get it off. But how is a fellow going to 
remember several lists of dishes, most of them 
with impossible French names? By the time I 
have taken six different orders, my mind is ina 
state of utter imbecility.” 

“I believe we can do it after some practice," 
said Blake. “Did you see that young fellow in 
the dazzling white trousers come into the dining- 
room with two trays, one on each hand, and 
piled up with dishes four or five deep? I envied 
him. Really, for a few minutes my bighest 
ambition in life was to be a model waiter in a 
hotel.” 
‘here's a good deal to learn, and it’s good 
discipline,” said Barnes, modestly. ‘It took me 
long time last year to learn how to fill a glass 
of water and put it, gracefully and 
without spilling, at the guest's right 
hand.” 

“By the way, Barnes,” said Blake, 
a day or two afterward, “have you 
seen the landlord yet? Strange he 
does not put in his appearance. I 
wish he would come and take down 
‘Blisters’ a little.” 

“Blisters"’ was the name the boys 
had given to the head-waiter, and 
the other waiters had immediately 
taken it up. 

They had discovered that the 
Proprietor was absent on important 
business, though his family were 
at the house. Meanwhile all the 
authority in the office was assumed 
by the lordly clerk, while in the 
dining-room ‘Blisters ruled with 
a high hand, tyrannizing over the 
waiters. 

The Lennox boys had not yet 
fallen under his particular displeas- 
ure, for they had all been anxious to 
please and ready to do extra work, 
and after the first week or two 
became good waiters; but the moro 
they did, the more Blisters required, 
and they were beginning to chafe 
under his orders. 

Waiters have certain well-defined 
and recognized rights in hotels, and 
the boys had perceived that these 
were not observed. They were even 
ordered to do the work of personal 
favorites of the head-waiter, while 
these favored servants slept or fished 
in the lake. 

Just before the next dinner, 
Blisters called for Barnes and told 
him, in a very blustering tone, that 
his table would be served by one of 
the other waiters that day, and that 
Barnes might go to the other end of 
the dining-room and wait on a party 
of his own “gentlemen friends,” 
who were stopping for dinner at the hotel. 

Barnes did not like the order, but obeyed. His 
pride had already been wounded several times by 
the overbearing insolence of his superior. 

The head-waiter's friends were boisterous and 
ill-mannered young men, who, after calling for 
almost everything on the bill of fare, came to the 
wine list. 

“Here, John!” called out one of them, famil- 
iarly, to Barnes, “get usa bottle of brandy, and 
be lively !"” 

Barnes went in search of Blisters. Very little 
liquor was sold in the hotel, and Barnes had 
told the head-waiter on the night of bis arrival 
that he would not serve it. 

“They want a bottle of brandy,” said Barnes 
to the head-waiter. 

“Well, there is a bottle on the sideboard. Take 
it to them !"* 

“«] have not carried liquors to any of the guests 
since I came into the hotel; I told you when I 
first came that I wonld not, and it was understood 
that I should not," replied Barnes. 

“You won't!” blustered Blisters. 

“No,” said Barnes. ‘I said I would not have 
anything to do with the wine list when I first 
came, and you set me at work knowing my 
objections to serving liquor. You must get some 
cone else to help your friends.” 

“You are discharged from the hotel,” said 
| Blisters, angrily, ‘and the sooner you leave the 
better it will be for you.” 

“Very well," said Barnes. He untied his apron 
strings, and put the garment away. 
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‘The head-waiter gave him a card stating the 
amount of wages due him. He presented it to 
the clerk, and was paid his due. 

Barnes rushed upstairs, gathered up his few 
possessions, thrust them into his satchel, and was 
Gown again before dinner was over. He was too 
mnch enraged to stop to say good-by to the other 
boys, and the whole affair bad happened s0 
qnickly that none of them knew it. 

He looked at the time-table in the office, and 
saw that he had just time to run down to the 
wharf and catch the steamer for Wilton. 

Down he ran, and arrived just as the little 
steamer was approaching with a large number of 
passengers. A few of them were preparing to 
and, and the boat made but a short stop before 
going on to Wilton. 


‘As usual, there was a crowd on the dock | aga 


watching the boat and awaiting friends. As the 
steamer came up, broadside on, to the little wharf, 
there was a movement among the crowd, some 
of those who were behind pushing, in order to be 
nearer the incoming boat. 

Suddenly there was a loud cry, the shriek of 
chila’s voice, and a splash in the water; while the 
crowd, as if alarmed, surged back from the front 
of the wharf. 

Barnes, who was standing on one of the piles 
atthe end of the wharf, ready to leap upon the 
oat when it was near onongh, saw a small figure 
fall from the end of the wharf almost under the 
splashing paddle-wheels of the boat. 

Without hesitation, Barnes, who was 9 good 
swimmer, threw off his coat, and leaped down 
between the steamer and the wharf. 

‘Three or four vigorous strokes brought him to 
the object. Even in the confusion of the moment, 
ainidst the shrieks of the women and the shouting 
of the Captain on the boat, he recognized the boy 
ay one who had been at his table in the morning, 
‘and whom he had seen two or three times about 
the hotel. 

‘The boat had surged up 60 close to the wharf 
that it seemed as if there were small hope that 
anything could eseape crushing in that narrow 
space. Once Barnes thought the paddle-wheels 
had struck him, and he was blinded and choked 
by the yellow foam as it rushed back from the 
piles about the wharf, but he kept his hold upon 
the boy. 

‘The man at the wheel rang his bell to back the 
oat; the paddles slowly reversed their motion, 
and the boat stopped and gradually receded. 
‘The spectators breathed more freely as they saw 
the distance widen. 

‘All this had taken place in a briefer space of 
time than it takes to tell it. But it seemed a long 
time to Barnes before a rope was thrown to him, 
and strong arms reached down and lifted him and 
the boy carefully upon the wharf. 

“Whose boy is it?" asked more than one voice, 
while Barnes mecbanically wrung the water out 
of his hair, and looked about in a confused 
manner. 

“Why, it’s Trask’s boy at the Hillside!’ cried 
several, in answer. 

‘The lad was not much the worse for his fall; 
only a good deal frightened. He had been sitting 
on the edge of the wharf as the steamer came up, 
and the crowd, as it surged forward, had pushed 
him over into the lake. 

Barnes began to look for his coat, after seeing 
that the boy had good care and was not seriously 
hurt. In the confusion he might have walked 
away to the boat unnoticed, as he sought to do, if 
the proprietor of the Hillside, who had been on 
board the incoming boat, had not rushed down 
upon the wharf and clasped his boy in his arma. 

‘Where is the man who saved my child?” 
cried the father. 

“Here he is, father!”’ cried the boy, ranning 
up to Barnes. 

‘Mr. Trask seized Barnes's hand and wrung it 
fervently. 

“You must come right back with me. My 
wife must see you, and you must change your 
wet clothes.”” 

“J beg your pardon,” said Barnes, somewhat 
stiffly, “but I have been discharged.” 

“Discharged from what?” 

“From the dining-room of your hotel.” 

“Well, I reinstate you. Young man, this is 
not a time to stand upon ceremony! Come!” 

The invitation was irresistible. Barnes followed, 
and was questioned all the way by the hotel 
proprietor as to the affair. Mr. Trask listened 
attentively, but said little. 

That evening the guests, who had heard the 
whole story, insisted on giving Barnes an “ova- 
tion.” The hotel was lighted up, the drawing- 
rooms were thrown open, the band played its 
best. Barnes was the hero of the hour. 

‘The next morning he went back to his place, 
to receive the congratulations of his friends. 
Tom whispered, when he found an opportunity, 
“Blisters all gone! We're entirely convalescent 
in that particular.” 

The head-waiter had received his deserved 
discharge. . 

Daring the remainder of the season none of the 





Lennox boys had reason to complain of unjust | 


treatment. 

As Barnes was leaving the house at the end of 
the scason, Mr. Trask slipped a letter into his 
hand with the remark, “This is not to he opened 
until you are within ten miles of Lennox.” 

“Ten miles from Lennox,” said Wallace, at 
the end of a pleasant day's ride, to remind Barnes 
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of the letter. Barnes, who had forgotten it, drew 
it out and opened it. 

‘A check for one hundred dollars was folded in 
a letter which read thus: 


1 trust you will not consider this as expressing 
in Pi ‘coarse way my appreciation of your eroism 
jn any ing my boy. But please accept it as a slight 
infon of my regard for you, and use it for the 

oken of some one, either yourself, or some other 
good wu who may be in need of it. "I wish you the 
Happiness of a long and successful Iife—Your 
friend, J. L. TRASK. 


“Well,” said Wallace, after a pause, “I wish o 
boy would have the kindness to tumble off a 
wharf for ine when I’ve nothing else to do but 
pull him out.” 

Barnes smiled. ‘It has beena pleasant summer 
for me. I shall never grumble at my poverty 


‘u] should think not!"” replied Wallace, as the 
other boys gathered around; and a jolly crowd 
of poor students rolled into Lennox singing : 


Ob, "tis very, very sure 
We are very, very Door, 

But taking Into close consideration 

The circumstances of our situation, 

‘Wo are not exactly what you inight call 
So very, very poor after all. 


Cuan.es M. SHELDON. 








A SUMMER WISH. 


Madpine.trees sighing of the wind that blows 
From cool, high mountain range and arctic snows. 
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CAR’LINE'S ELOISA. 


«Hold your head still, Car’line!” commanded 
‘Aunt Maria, giving the hair she was braiding an 
impatient twitch. 

Car'line stiffened her neck, drew her mouth into 
small round pucker, and winked her eyes very 
fast and hard. % 

If the combing of Car'line’s hair was a daily 
trial to Aunt Maria, it was an ordeal, also, to 
Car'line. Her hair was long, fine, thick and 
inclined to snarl. Aunt Maria plied the brush 
with a smart hand, and combed through the 
snarls with a vigorous comb. 

“]’m a good mind to cut your hair short in 
your neck —it’s such @ bother,” Aunt Maria said, 
almost every day, when Car'line winced and 
flinched under the comb. 

Car'line almost wished she would cut it, though 
none of the girls at school wore short hair. Aunt 
Maria, althongh she would have scouted the idea, 
must have had a secret regard for Car'line’s 
appearance, for she never carried out the threat, 
but tugged at the snarls and braided the hair in 
two long, tight braids every day. 

Jt was not so bad when the snarls were 
conquered and the braiding had begun, Then 
the puckers smoothed out of Car'line’s face; she 
stopped winking so fast, and began to think of 
other things. 

“Aunt M’ria,” she remarked, “Emma Jane's 
grandmother has brought her a new doll.” 

«Humph !”" said Aunt Maria. 

“It’s a handsome doll,” continued Car'line, 
not much encouraged to go on, but too full of the 
subject to keep still, “with a blue dress and black 
slippers—a bonghten doll! Emma Jane’s grand- 
mother dressed it.”” 

“It's all vanity and foolishness,” said Aunt 
Maria, scornfully, “buying a doll for that great 
girl. Why, she was eight year old last May. 1 
sh'd think she’s old enough to begin to do 
something besides play with dolls. She'd better 
be sewing up sheets for her mother, or learning 
to knit.” 

Car'line was silent. She was almost uine— 
nearly a year older than Emma Jane. What 
would Aunt Maria say if she knew that Car'line 
longed in the depths of her heart for a doll? 

Most of her dolls had been pillow-case babies, 
without faces or limbs, and with just a little 
shawl or cape pinned about them for clothing. 

That was when she was a very little girl, years 
ago. But once, for a brief time, Car'line had 
owned a “store doll.” It had a pink illusion 
dress, and a plaster-of-paris head and shoulders. 
Aunt Maria kept it carefully for Car'line, laid 
away in the top of the great bureau. 

One night, when she was sick with measles, 
Car'line begged for the doll, to hold in her arms 
before she went to sleep. Somehow—Car'line 
could hardly realize how such a dreadful thing 
could have happened—she had fallen asleep and 
rolled upon dolly, and in the morning the remains 
of the head had been found crushed to fragments. 

‘That had happened three years ago; but even 
now Car'line could not think without pain of that 
morning of bereavement. 

When Aunt Maria had tied the ends of the 
braids with a stout black thread, she reached up 
to the corner of the looking-glass and took down 
Car'line’s yellow hair-ribbons—her second best 
pair. 

‘A pair of blue ones was kept in the drawer for 
Sun The yellow ones were worn when 
Car'line went to school, or on errands to the 
neighbors’ houses. For home use ribbons were 
not necessary. 

“Am I going somewhere, Aunt M’ria?” she 












asked, as her aunt proceeded to tie on the yellow 
ribbons. 





«Ys. 1 want you to go over to the Walker 
place and carry & pail of butter. You may put 
on your clean apron and your shoes and stockings. 
You must go careful, and not jounce the pail. 
Go slow and keep in the shade all you can. Will 
you remember ?”” 

«Yes, ma’am,” replied Car’line. 

Aunt Maria brought up the pail of butter when 
Car’line was ready. 

«There's two pounds and twelve ounces. That 
aint as much as I usually send, but there's only 
the housekeeper and the gov’ness there now, and 
I suppose it'll be enough. Now be carefnl and 
not lose the money.”” 

“No, marm,” returned Car’line. 

She took the pail and started down the path, 
between the beds of garden pinks, toward the 
white gate. 

Going over to the Walker place was a duty 
pleasant to Car'line, even when there was no one 
at home but the honsekeeper. It was a beadtiful 
place; the Walkers were rich city people, who 
came to the country only in the summer. Their 
honse, grounds, carriage and horses were & 
source of unfailing interest to the neighborhood. 

Sometimes the family remained no more than 
a week or two at a time, though servants were 
there through the summer to keep the house 
ready for their pleasure. 

There was o little girl in the family—a child 
who seemed to live in a world wholly different 
from Car’line’s. Car'line had never spoken to 
little Miss Annette Walker, and never expected 
to speak to her; but she had once or twice had 
the honor and delight of meeting Miss Pratt, 
‘Annette’s governess, in the garden. 

Miss Pratt was a very pretty young Jady, with 
a pleasant smile and a dimple in her chin. 

‘About half-way between Aunt Maria’s and the 
‘Walker place was a field where wild strawberries 
grew, richer and sweeter and larger than Car'line 
had ever gathered elsewhere. 

She stopped there a moment on her way, and, 
kneeling on the green bank, pushed her head 
between the rails of the fence to see if the berries 
had begun to ripen. Her sunbonnet was almost 
crushed when she withdrew it, but her face was 
full of satisfaction. 

«When I've left the butter, I'll come back and 
see if I can’t pick a cupful for Miss Pratt,” she 
said. “I ’most know she'll like ‘em.” 

Car'line always walked along the shady, flagged 
path leading around to Mr..Walker’s back door 
with a sense of timidity approaching awe. The 
house was so large and imposing, with its 
piazzaed front and long pillars; and the elms in 
the yard were so great, and the lawn and garden 
so beautiful ! 

If the housekeeper bad not been a friendly, 
social person, Car'line would hardly have dared 
to go there. 

‘There was a stately front door in the part of 
the house facing the road; then another entrance 
from the flagged walk into a side hall; further 
along another door opened upon a porch in the 
L, and still further a doorway into the shed 
which adjoined the kitchen. 

Car'line, in her humility, always went to the 
last door of all. 

The shed-door was open, and Car'line stepped 
softly in. Even here everything was daintily 
clean and tidy. The floor was sweptand scrubbed 
every day, and the household utensils, which 
were kept here, were tidily set back against the 
wall. 

‘There were two barrels standing near the door, 
into which were dumped the household odds and 
ends of rubbish, to wait till a man from the 
village came and carted it away. 

Car’line had heard the neighborhood gossip 
about the nice things that were thrown into the 
Walkers’ rubbish barrels. 

“Such a sinful waste!’ Aunt Maria had 
exclaimed, more than once; “throwing away 
good cloth, and bedding that’s hardly worn at 
all, and clothes good enongh for anybody to 
wear.” 

Naturally Car'line glanced at the much-dis- 
cussed barrels as she passed them, and saw 
there, lying on the top of the nearest one—a doll! 

It was a doll that little Annette Walker had 
thrown away; but to Car'line’s eyes it was 
beautiful. True, the dress and lace-trimmed 
skirts were somewhat soiled, the paint on the 
smiling face was a little tarnished, and the curly 
hair tangled. But with all these drawbacks, it 
was a doll rarely elegant and desirable to the 
little country girl. 

It was hard to pass by the doll and go on to 
the kitchen where she met the housekeeper and 
did Aunt Maria’s errand; harder still to go away 
and leave the doll lying there on the ash-barrel. 

“Oh, dear, what if they should bring out a lot 
of ashes and throw on her!’’ Car'line thought, as 
she passed down the flagged walk again. “I 
wish I could buy her. Oh, I wish I dared ask 
‘Mrs. Priest to give her to me.” 

But Car'line could not do that. To ask for 
anything—to beg, as Aunt Maria would put it— 
was almost the lowest form of impropriety and 
disgrace. Never to take anything you cannot 
pay for was, in Aunt Maria's code, one of the 
prime principles of right and decent living. 

Car'line had caught a glimpse of Miss Pratt 
sitting in the arbor in the garden, but she decided 
not to attract the young lady’s attention until she 
came back with her offering of strawberries. 

She ran down the road now, with her pail 
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relioved of the butter, and in a few minutes was 
scrambling through the fence into the field where 
the wild strawberries grew. 

Here a lucky thought struck her—a plan by 
which she might become the honorable owner of 
the doll. If only she could summon the courage 
to propose it to Mrs. Priest! 

“And if I do get her,” thought Car’line, Tn 
name her Eloisa.”” 

‘About half an hour later Car'line appeared 
suddenly before Miss Pratt, who was still reading 
in the arbor. The girl had brought a little green 
basket, which she had ingeniously twisted of 
bulrushes and lined with leaves, and had filled 
with ripe, sweet-looking strawberries. 

‘As Miss Pratt looked up from her book, 
Car’line timidly held the basket toward her. 

“] picked ’em for you,” she said, bashfully. 

“For me? Why, you dear little girl! How 
nice it was of you to think of it!” exclaimed the 
pretty governess. 

Car'line’s face grew pink with embarrassment 
and delight, under her green and white sun- 
bonnet. 

«’T wasn't nothing—I—I just liked to do it,” 
she stammered, blushing deeper in her confusion, 
and wondering what was the proper thing for her 
to say. 

«Won't you sit down here and eat them with 
mo?’ asked Miss Pratt, pitying Car’line’s timidity, 
and trying to put her at her ease. 

«No, ma'am, I can’t stop now,” said Car'line. 
«“T've got something to see Mrs. Priest about.” 

Car'line was an unusually bashful child, and 
her heart beat fast with excitement and fright as 
she approached the house to make her request. 

«Qh, I can’t do it, I can’t do it after all!” she 
whispered, as she stood quaking in the shed. 
She half turned to run home. 

Then she looked again at Eloisa, lying plain- 
tively on the ash-barrel, with her blue eyes 
placidly staring up to the shed-roof, and the sight 
nerved her courage afresh. 

Hurrying through the shed, she met Mrs. 
Priest at the kitchen door. 

“Mrs. Priest,” she said, speaking very fast, 
“I came back to see if you'd sell me Eloisa—I 
mean that doll there on the barrel—and let me 
pick berries enough to pay for her!" 

Mrs. Priest looked pleasantly down at the little 
flushed face and excited eyes. 

“hat old doll!” she exclaimed. “Why, you 
needn't pay for it, child. You may have it and 
welcome. It'll only be carted away with the 
other rubbish.” 

Car’line shook her head. 

«“] can’t take it, ma’am,"’ she faltered, ‘ "less 
you'll let me pay for it somehow.”* 

“Ob, well, you may bring the berries then,” 
she said, considerately. ‘I think a pint will be 
enough.” 

Car'line’s eyes were shining with delight now, 
and she turned to take the doll, But Miss Pratt 
had come into the shed, and lifted Eloisa from 
the barrel. She had heard the conversation. 

“I wish you would leave the doll a little while,” 
she said, kindly, “and let me paint her face 
afresh, and curl over the hair. I have some 
paints that will make the face as clean and pretty 
as when the doll was new.” 

Two days later Car'line went up the flagged 
walk again, with a little pail of ripe strawberries 
in her hand. All this time she had been thinking 
and dreaming of Eloisa. 

“Come in two days; the face will be dry 
then,” Miss Pratt bad said. How the time had 
dragged! 

Miss Pratt met her, this time, and led ber 
through the kitchen, past the splendid dining- 
room with its table a-glitter with silver; past 
Deautiful rooms where Car'line caught glimpses 
of statuary and pictures, rich carpets and elegant 
mirrora; up the great stairway, and along the 
fine hall to the governess’s own room at the 
end. 

Then she removed a tissue-paper cover from 
something that was lying on the bed, and held up 
to Car’line’s delighted view Eloisa—but Eloisa 
transformed! 

The governess’s paint-brushes had reproduced 
all the beauties of the doll’s face when it was 
new. The cheeks were just as pink, the eyes as 
bine, the face as fair and clear as if it had never 
lain in the Walkers’ rubbish barrel. 

The tangled hair, too, had been carefully 
combed out and re-curled, the pretty blue and 
white checked dress washed and ironed and 
trimmed with new ribbons, and the lace-trimmed 
skirts laundered, pinked and fluted with the 
nicest care. 

Car'line caught her breath with a gasp of 
admiration and delight. 

She could not think of a word to say when 
Miss Pratt carefully rolled the doll in the tissue- 
paper and gave it into her possession. But 
perhaps the tears of joy in her eyes, with which 
the smile on her trembling mouth was struggling, 
thanked Miss Pratt better than any words that 
Car'line could possibly have said. 

“And you never even thanked her?” said Aunt 
Maria, severely, when Car’line afterwards gave 
all the particulars at home. ‘Car'line Maria 
Jones, I’m ashamed of you 

Aunt Maria did not quite understand. 

Car'line is a woman now, and a good many 
outgrown joys and sorrows strew the pathway 
between that long-ago summer and this; but it 
is not likely she has ever known a moment of 
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happiness more complete and satisfying than the 
one when she went back over tho flagged walk 
and turned her happy face homeward, with 
Eloisa clasped tenderly in her arms. 


Fanny M. Jounson. 
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A SCHOLAR’S NEED. 


It’s no In books; it’s no In lear, 
‘To make us truly blest; 

If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
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For the Companion. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE- 
WINK.” 
In Seven Chapters.—Chapter VI. 


Phineas and the Captain. 


Imagine a tidal river, thirty feet wide at its 
mouth, emptying into the Atlantic. Imagine this 
river almost shallow enough at ita outlet at low 
tide to swamp a rowboat, and deep enough when 
the tide Is full to float a three-master. Imagine 
the waters rushing one way or the other at a 
whirlpool rate at the mouth of this river, as the 
tide comes or goes. It has often taken a sailboat 
in a falr wind two hours to run fifty feet in the 
face of this tide. 

Imagine a long stone pier reaching out into the 
tumultuous ocean, and beside it a tide-rip with 
white breakers gleaming like tigers’ teeth. 

In stormy weather these are impassable by one 
who does not ride them at the right moment, or 
who is ignorant of the channel. 

Here, too, are foam-tossed ledges, some of them 
above the high-water mark, some Lelow; some 
marked by a black buoy, some not marked at all; 
but all dreaded alike by the mariner. 

‘Add to all this an easterly wind and an angry aca, 
and you have Pennylunk Harbor as {t was on the 
morning that Phin Scrod found hie lost Captain 
and his mate Non. 

The Kittiacink was off Cape Porpolse, scudding 
before the wind, trying with all her might to make 
shore, somewhere, in some way, and more quickly 
than she had ever done before. 

“Taint no use to make for anywhere but 
Pennylunk. The tide’s a-goin’. We can fetch 
Pennylunk, an’ jog a bit until it comes, an’ run in 
an’ telegraph to your folks.” 

So said Phinens, hopefully. He was quite as 
impatient to land as the boys were. He took In 
the lay of the wind, and at the same time gave 
what might be called a hysterical laugh. 

He was almost beside himself for joy. Non was 

not so exuberant, for he was still sea-sick; but 
Hal performed what he thought was a sailor's 
hornpipe upon the cockpit floor, and immediately 
asked to take the wheel. 
‘ot yet, sonny,” answered the cautious salling- 
master. “This is a purty stiff bit o” wind, and 
Pennylunk is a harbor to steer clear ou, unless 
you've been there, as I've been with many a bar’! 
of herring.” 

“But how soon can we send off the telegram?” 

Hal’s anxiety to relieve his mother’s distress 
had begun to take definite and urgent shapes. He 
was a considerate boy, but the continual round of 
excitement had, for a time, taken his mind off 
Sweet Fern and the dear ones there. 

But while his parents had been worrying, Hal 
had been growing much better in health. Doctor 
Parkhurst was right. The change worked wonders 
in the few weeks. Hal was not strong, but he was 
now likely to become s0. 

‘The yachting season had only begun. What 
would it not do for him by the end of the summer? 

But a new thought had troubled his mind; it had 








even suggested iteelf to the skipper. Non, too, | with it.” 


had secretly shared it, and without regret. After 





all that had happened, would Mrs. Maynot allow 
Hal to set foot on the Wittiewink again, if he once 
safely set foot on shore? 

Hal thought of this possibility sadly. This might 
be his last sail. He made up his mind to enjoy tt 
to the fullest extent while it Insted. 

The Kittiewink had now skirted the shore until 
the long pier at Pennylunk was well in sight. The 
summer cottages and hotels were so near that 
people walking on the shore could be seen, and 
women distinguished from men. 

A high sea was running. The waves curled and 
snapped at the bar of the river. When the tide ts 
low, as it was at the moment when the Aittiewink 
approached it, the water breaks with a roar along 
the whole outlet which goes by the name of a 
harbor. 

‘The rocks stood out in bare relief off the shore, 
and the white caps played over the dark, green 
reefs, 

In windy weather the summer visitors like to 
walk the length of their pier. Some fish for 
cunners at its end In the decp rock bottom, but 
even that sport gives way to Interest, and often to 
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anxiety, when a strange sall makes for the narrow 
channel under the stone breastwork. Many a 
uative fisherman, with frantic gestures, warns the 
stranger who attempts the Impossible entrance at 
low tide. 

One such mariner was greatly relieved when the 
Kittiewink presently atood off from the harbor and 
“began to jog;” that is, carried her jib to wind- 
ward and her helm up. 

“Why don’t you run right in?” asked Hal, 
impatiently. “We can’t wait here. I must tele- 
graph right away.” 

“We've got to Jog about here a couple of hours, 
until the tide'll serve us. There aint five feet of 
water there now," sald Phineas, serenely. 

He resolutely kept the Kittiewink on her course 
until ahe came to breakers ahead, and then brought 
her about to jog on the other tack. Hal stood 
beside him, and impatiently made fast the jib- 
sheets at the skipper'’s orders. 

The boy was nervous and Irritable. His won- 
derful escape had not so much sobered as 
exhausted him. Though he had gained eo much 
in bodily health, his nerves had undergone a long 
| etrain. This condition took its lowest form on this 
occasion, and made him unreasonable, ungrateful 
and fretful at the very moment when he might 
have been expected to be humble, gentle and 
patient. 

It occurred to him suddenly that where he ought 
| to command he was made to obey. He felt what 
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He sprang to the wheel, with a quick motion 
wrenched it from the unprepared ekipper, and 
with one turn spun the Kittiewink around, 

Phineas, with a violent exclamation, jumped for 
the wheel and the jib-sheet In one bound. But tt 
was too late. The wind astern caught the long 
boom, and swung the main-sail from one side of 
the boat to the other. 

In nautical terma the eal jibed, and did eo with 
& shock that shook the whole boat. 

There was a crash, aud a sound of eplintering 
wood. The main boom broke in two in the mlddle. 
In an Instant the gaff above, unable to stand the 
strain upon it, snapped. ‘The main-sail slapped 
here and there In the gale, an utter wreck. 

Hal was aghast at the result of hts mad Impulse. 
0 worse accilent could have happened to the 
iewink. 

Phinens sald not a word. He mado a dash at the 
anchor to let It out. As he sprang forward, the 
flying main-sail thrust upon him like an enemy, 
and the broken boom felled him to the deck. 

By this time the two below had rushed above. 
The little dog came barking after them. The 
splintered boom tore here and there, and threatened 
to knock every occupant of the disabled boat 
overboard. 

The skipper’s order came distinctly above the 
dreadful confusion : 

“Pay out that road for your life!” 

By this time Black Tarr was working forward of 
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he considered the indignity of his position. The 
title of Captain, eo dear to him, was an open 
mockery. 

He felt angry that Phin, the uneducated Phin, 
Phin the gardener, whom his father could buy out 
a hundred times, and who had always treated him 
go respectfully at home, that Phineas Seroil should 
lord it over bim in this peremptory way just 
vecause they were In a boat—and his boat, too! 

‘A desperate idea took povsession of Hal's brain. | 
Phineas and he were alone on deck. Black Tarr, | 
Non and Trot were below, preparing dinner. 

“Say, Phin,” eald Hal, in his sweetest tones, “tet 
me take the wheel while you go down and hurry 
up dinner. 

But the Kittiewink was in a dangerous position. 
On the one alde were the shore and the impassable | 
channel; on the other, reefs over which the choppy 
sea was continually breaking. Phin had made up 
his mind not to risk the boys aguin. So he 
answered, firmly : 

“No, Hal. You can’t take the wheel now. Wait 
till she’s safe in at the wharf. Then ye can play 








| Tt was no easy Jogging, for the wind blew almost | 
‘as heavily as it did on the day 
of the race. It was increasing | 
with the tide. 

Phin Scrod was exercising 
his best caution and seaman- 
ship; but if the wind were 
rising, Hal's temper had done 
more—tt had risen. 

“Look here, Phin!” Hal 
spoke hotly. “Whose Loa 
this?” 

Phin turned quizzically. He 
had found it not an easy task 
to manage the boys and the 
boat, too. He allowed some 
time to pass Lefore he ven- 
tured an answer to this easy 
question, Hal watched him 
sullenly, and broke out again: 

“But I want to get in! I 
want to telegraph mother 
right away! Do you hear? 
Right away’ 

In the boy's mind his design seemed praise. 
worthy, and his mutiny appeared to him to be 
fillal devotion. Hal steadied himself by the com- 
pantonway. False pride and duty, lawlessness 
and obedience, were confounded In his heart. 

“But it's my boat, not bis!” kept running through | 
his mind. “I’m Captain; I will do as I please! | 
He’s keeping mother in agony.” | 

He began to disregard the tlde, the harbor and | 
the wind. Ile had now lashed himself blindly to 
the point of believing that Phin was simply | 
delaying the boat in order to exercise his authority. | 
Should his father's gardener treat him like a baby? 

Such preposterous questions as this fitted 
through his mind like bats through a dark cave. 

‘The sailing-master finally answered the lad’s ; 
first question, slowly : 

“It aint your boat. It's your dad's, an’ he put 
me here as skipper to look arter it an’ you, an’ I'll 
do it, even if I have to go to Davy Jones's locker 
for it. I've got into one scrape; ye don’t ketch me 
in anothe: 

This reasonable reply stung Hal. 

“We'll see if It tsn’t my boat!” he shouted. 


























the mast. The bow of the Aittiewink heaved up 
and down. Atevery dip, Scrod was half-burted in 
the waves, and his mute was dreuched in the spray. 

Hal and Non crouched in the cockpit In shivering 
terror. They did not know what to expect. 

“Does she hold?” yelled Scrod to bis mate, 
indicating the anchor. 

“Aye! Aye!” S 

‘There was a sudden wrench, as if some huge 
monster had grasped the Kiltiewink from beneath; 
then a trembling and an upward leap. 

“Heaven save us!” cried Scrod; “she snapped 
like a pipe-stem. Down with that helm there!” 

Neither of the boys had the strength to obey. 
Hal etared at the scene yacantly. Non could only 
gragp the spokes for support. 

Black Tarr made a leap for the cockpit. The 
slatting boom struck him down. He rolled over, 
and fell heavily In the cockpit. 

It occurred to Hal, in a vague way, that the man 
was dead; but Tarr shook himself like a water- 
spanlel, grasped the wheel, and hauled in on the 
fluttering jib-sheet. 

Scrod now let the throat and peak halyards go as 
best he could. The main.eail fell as if reluctantly. 

Before them were the reefs. If they could 
gather headway with the jib, and escape these, 
they might beach the boat on the sandy shore. 
The Kittiewink, as \f ashamed of her previous 
performance, now answered nobly to her rudder. 

Phineas Scrod had managed to get safely to the 
stern. He had made the main-sheet fast, 60 that 
the boom at that end could not knock about. 

He now busied himself with untylng the painter 
that held the dory. He had not yet spoken to the 
voys. But there was au angry luok, more terrible 
than ecolding, about his mouth. 

‘The Kittiewink now bade fair to make the course 
of the river. If there were only water enough, 
and she‘ could weather the tide-rip, she might 
perhaps be saved. 

Crowds by this time surged on the shore. Hal 
gazed stupldly at the land, coming rapidly nearer, 
and then at Phin’s mate at the wheel. 

He saw that the bont was staggering towards the | 
sandy side of the river's mouth opposite the pler. 
He felt ag if he were watching a panorama In the | 
Town Hall at Sweet Fern. He heard Trot whine | 
with a dull idea that it would interrupt the per- 
formance. 

Nevertheless, he expected to be drowned. He 
felt that It would Le the righteous consequence of 
his crazy deed. 

The events of the summer’s yachting danced 
before his eyes in startling vividness. What a! 
failure It had all been! The thought of his parents’ 
suffering filled his head. | 

Then, there was his friend. If they were lost, | 
Non’s death would be upon his head. ‘The burden 
was more than he could bear. 

Mechanically he pushed Trot away from him, 
and the dog fell yelping Into the flooded cockpit. 
Non stuoped and picked him up, and both looked 
at Hal reproachfully 

Mal staggered to his feet. He had but one 
Impulse—to throw hiinself overboard. Perhaps, 




















In some strange way, his life might expiate bis 
fault—might save the rest. 

Phin was watchlng their course steadily. Itwas 
excecilingly doubtful If a thirteen-foot dory could | 
stand the tide-rip. He was secking to decide—and 





|the decision must be made Instautly—whether to | 
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stick to the boat, and trust It to be cast high on 
shore, with a chance of rescue by the people on 
the beach, or forsake the Kiltiewink at the last 
moment, and make for the mouth of the river tn 
the dory, trusting to Heaven to take them eafely 
through the breakers at the bar. 

Scrod misunderatood Hal's movement. 
thought the boy meant to get into the dory. 

“I don’t know but you're right this time,” he 
shouted. “Ketch hold o' this painter while I get 
‘em in! Look sharp!” 

Hal obeyed promptly. A new tdea shot through 
his head, as desperate as those which bad gone 
before it. He would help them all in, then shove 
off the dory and perish with the ship. ‘That was a 
fit sacrifice! In his excitement, he remembereit 
that all captains do that. 

Hal was almost clated at the thought of enacting 
this tragedy; and the worst of the matter was that 
the delirious boy was very much in earnest. 

His heart grew big at this plan. He felt that the 
country would applaud his thrilling heroism, and 
that his parents would be quite reconciled to so 
glorious a death. 

There was no time tw be lost. Tho Kittiewink 
was already dangerously near the shore. Non 
threw Trot into the dory, and followed as best he 
could. Phin’s mate got in, and grasped the oars, 
to be ready when they shoved off. 

“Jump in! yelled Serod to Hal, who was hold- 
ing the dory’s bow, go that it should not be ehattered 
by the Kittiewink 

“You first—I'll eit In the bow!” 

There was something in Hal's wild eyes that 
Phineas did not trust. 

“Hurry up there! Hatnt you done enough for 
one day? Git in, or I'll heave you!” 

Phin took Hal firmly by the arm. 
Hal sprang back. 

“Let me alone! I’ll stay here to the death!” 

There was almost no time at all. The roar of the 
breakers was upon them. If the little dory should 
be caught in these, who could escape? 

With a hot ery, and hotter words, Phin grasped 
his Captain. Allthe suppleness, agility and strength 
of the vld fisherman's youth returned at this 
supreme moment. He twined his arms about the 
slender lad, lifted him, in spite of the unsteady 
rocking of the boat, and threw him into the dory. 

Eal fell upon a thwartthat gave way opportunely, 
and sank between Non and the sailor at the bottom 
of the boat. 

Hal had also fallen upon Trot, who howled at the 
top of his lungs with fright and pain. 

In the confusion of this ecene Phineas had 
forgotten that Hal held the painter that bound the 
dory to the Kittiewink. It was too late for the 
gallant skipper to follow. The dory, !mpelled by 
the shock and a wave, was too far for a leap. 

‘The opportunity of rescue had passed for Phineas 
Serod. 

“Keep off! he cried. “Keep off for your lives!” 

Hie old dory mate eaw that it was useless to try 
to save the skipper. All he could do, was to back 
‘water with all his might. 

There was a crunching and grating, a cry of 
horror from the shore, a splash of waters, and the 
Kittiewink, with Phineas on board, was rolled over 
by the breakers and hidden by a cloud of impene- 
trable spray. HERBERT D. Wanb. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CHINESE JUNK. 


In the river Hoogly, at Calcutta, a thousand 
vessels are sometimes anchored at one time. They 
He in tlers parallel to the shore, each vessel moured 
stem and atern to buoys. Among so large a 
number of vessels there are always some curlous 
specimens. I remember once seeing a small, 
equare-sterned Dutch gallot, with two masts, 
which had safely brought a cargo of “Hollands” 
round the Cape In midwinter. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the craft 
which go to swell the shipping Met at Calcutta are 
the Chinose junks. They are such clumay-looking 
tubs that a European sailor wonders how any man 
will trust himself In one,of them; and they do not 
look as if they could sail at all, except with the 
wind exactly aft. 

I have met old people who had never geen the 
sea, and who supposed that when night came on 
the captain always made his ship fast toa tree, or 
something elve, till morning; and looklug at a 
Chinese junk for the first time one would think 
such a proceeding would be necessary with her 
whenever the wind came ahead. 

After all, however, these junks are better sailers 
than they appear to be, and with due allowance 
for their superstitions, the Chineze are not bad 
eailore, either. 

Some years ago our ship was lying off Garden 
Reach at Calcutta, in the outside tier. There was 
a vacant mooring abaft us. One evening, just 
after eight bells, we were roused from our medi- 
tations over a pipe by a tremendous fusillade 
astern. 

Rushing to the rail, we dlecovered that a large 
three-masted Chinese junk had just slipped Into 
the vacant moorings, and the shooting was being 
dove by the crew, probably as a thanksgiving for 
their safe arrival. 

We could not see much more of the junk that 
night; but the next day, which was Sunday, 0 
party of us took the ship's boat and went on board. 

‘At first appearance she looked like an immense 
toy boat. Her sides were painted In the most 
gaudy colors, and decorated with pletures of 
dragons and other fabulous monsters. On what 
we presumed was the bow, from the fact that the 
anchors were there, and just above the hawse- 
pipes, were painted two immense eyes, one on 

ach aide, with eyelids and eyelashes. 

‘The eyes are features never missing froma junk, 
and we had often seen them and wondered why 
they were so used. We asked a Chinaman of the 
crew, who spoke a little “pigeon English,” and he 
explained to us that it was neressary fora funk to 
have eyes in order that she might get along safely. 
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“No can see, how can sabe ?"” he asked us, with a 
very expressive shrug. The pictures of dragons 
and other monsters, our guide aleo explained to 
us, were intended to inspire terror in pirates. 
‘The shape of the junk was something like the 
crescent moon, the stem and stern rising high 
above the middle part of the deck. The three 
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the sea deity; that ina storm this Joss-paper, a8 
they call it, is burned by the bushel, and roast 
sucking pigs are offered to the compass, that it 
may remain faithfal and true. We spent an 
entire forenoon in looking over the odd craft, and 
found a great deal to interest us. 

During our stay in Calentta tho crow of the 


A Junk under full Sail. 


masts were not connected by fore-and-aft stays, 
as on onr ships; and each mast had only one sail. 
The sails were of finely woven bamboo matting, 
with ribs of cane running across them at equal 
distances of about two feet. With this construc- 
tion the yard can be lowered and the sail refed as 
many times as there are ribs. 

‘Tho after-mast or mizzen, as we should call it, 
was very small, and was perched on the extreme 
point of the stern. On the top of the main-mast 
was a huge vane in the shape of a fish, made of 
cane-work, with long streamers affixed to the tail. 
The anchors were of ironwood, the pieces being 
lashed together with bamboo; and the cables 
were of woven cocoanut husk or coir. 

‘The rudder was enormous in size, and was 
worked by an extremely long tiller. Our guide 
told us that it sometimes required a dozen men to 
put it “hard up” or “hard down.” 

‘There was very little clear space on what we 
should call the main deck, the slope of the stem 
and stern taking up most of the room. 

Large beams, painted in all the colors of the 
rainbow, met our eyes everywhere. 

On one side of the main deck was the galley or 
cook-house. This was a large shed, containing 
two brick furnaces, under which were fire-holes 
filled with water, to catch the hot coals as they 
fell. 

The saloon was aft, half of it sunk below the 
deck and the upper half forming the first story of 
the poop or quarter-deck. We descended by 
three steps and found ourselves in a large apart- 
ment, nearly thirty foot square, lighted by large 
glass dead-lights and a skylight in the quarter 
gallery above. 

It was very tastefully finished. Its walls and 
ceiling were painted yellow, and covered with 
pictures of monkeys, birds, flowers and fruit. 
All around were hung curiously and wonderfully 
made Chinese lanterns. The centre-table was 
made of rare woods, beautifully inlaid, and the 
seats were of the same construction. 

But the most wonderfal and interesting piece 
of furniture in the cabin was the shrine or Joss- 
house, which was situated in the after part of the 
room, and was like s doll’s-houso on a large scale, 
with the front removed. 

There sat the idol, tailor-fashion; if I remem- 
ber aright, her name was Chin-Tee. She was 
made of camphor-wood and richly gilded, and 
had eighteen arms spread ont like a fan on each 
side. 

In oach of the hands belonging to thesé arms 
she held some familiar object, such as a flag, 
flower ora bell. In front of her was a censer in 
which some perfumed wood was burning, and on 
the altar were many pieces of gilt paper, which, 
I believe, represented the prayers of the crew. 

On the gallery above the saloon was a smaller 
Joss-house, protected from the elements by a 
canvas covering, which contained another female 
deity whose name I have forgotten, but who was 

upposed to be the goddess of the sea; so we 

Seal ee Amphitrite. She was favored with 
two feMale attendants, each clad in red scarfs, 
and before her were also burning consers of 
incense. 

‘The most revered object, however, in the whole 
vessel was the compass. This was decked with 
red flags and surrounded by offerings of pork, 
tea and sweetcakes, as a reward for its bringing 
the ship safe to port. 

The hold of the junk contained several huge 
water-tight compartments, as a safeguard against 
sinking. 

Our guide told us many curious customs of 
the Chinese mariners; how, in times of danger, 


junk riever allowed us to feel dull or lonesome, 
for every night after dark they set off fireworks, 
beat gongs, and illuminated the vessel fore and aft 
with Chinese lanterns. 

At last we almost wished that their compass 
had proved false, and carried them in safety to 
some other port. A. J. GRant. 


———+e+—_—_ 


TEST OF GREATNESS. 


Though thy name be borne abroad, 
‘Like wing’d peed, from shore to shore, 
‘What thou art before thy God, 
‘That thou art, and nothing more! 


Independent. —Eleanor C. Donelly. 
—_—_+e__—_ 


COOPERATION IN ENGLAND. 


‘The idea of cobperation—thatis, of combinations 
of workingmen to buy and sell goods on their 
own account, supplying their own capital, and 
receiving and dividing the profits—has now been 
in practical operation in England for nearly fifty 
years. 

In 1844 twenty-eight poor weavers of Rochcale 
joined together, established a common fund to 
which each paid four or five cents a week, and 
bought tea and sugar for their use at wholesale. 
Later on, they added bread, meat, and clothes to 
the articles bought in this way, and thus procured 
the necessaries of life for themselves at wholesale 
prices. 

This was the beginning of the great system in 
England known as ‘‘Codperation.”” 

Twelve years later, the society of weavers bad 
grown to such proportions that, under the name 
of the “Rochdale Equitable Pioneers,” it bad a 
capital of sixty thousand dollars. 

‘The profits were divided at the end of each 
quarter between the shareholders and the custo- 
mers, and a small portion was also, at each 
division, applied to educational purposes. 

The experiment of codperation has proved a 
very interesting one, and in the sphere of whole- 
sale and retail trade, at least, its results have 
abundantly justified the hopes of its promoters. 

To what proportions it has grown may be 
judged from the reports laid before the congress 
of couperative societies, which met at Lincoln 
about the middle of May. 

These societies are organized under a central 
board, which is divided into six sections, each 
having @ certain district under its supervision. 
There are fifty-five members of these sections. 

The number of societies now enrolled in the 
cobperative union is no less than twelve hundred, 
scattered all over the British islands. The move- 
ment bas an organ, The Codperative News. It 
has an insurance company; and has recently 
undertaken a scheme of codperative cottage-build- 
ing, to be occupied by its members at low rents. 

Thus far, the codperative system, while it hag 
been tried in many branches of industry, has 
been most successful in wholesale and retail 
stores, for the purchase and sale of the necessaries 
of life. 

In twenty-five years the annual business done 
by the retail stores has increased from twenty 
million dollars to one hundred and forty million 
dollars. These figures strikingly show the vast 
scale of the codperative movement. In the same 
period, the number of members of the societies 
has increased from one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand to one million. 

But the growth of the wholesale cobperative 
stores has been yet more remarkable. These 
stores had scarcely begun operations twenty-five 
years ago. Now they do a business of some fifty 
| million dollars a year. Two of the wholesale 





they tie red flags to the tiller, masts and cable, 
and burn gilt paper prayers before the shrine of 


stores paid duties on tea last year to an amount 
| exceeding half a million of dollars. 





Large profits have by this system accrued to 
the affiliated workmen, and heavy surpluses have 
been applied to saving funds and investments, 

The good results of the system of codperation, 
moreover, have not been confined to their financial 
prosperity and success. The members of the 
societies have bought the necessaries of life more 
cheaply, and have also made direct savings in 
cash. They have also been taught to know some- 
thing of political economy, and the various and 
complex conditions of trade. They have, besides, 
learned the evils of getting into debt, and the 
advantage and thrift of paying as they go. 2 

That the cash system, instead of the credit 
system, has been adopted generally throngh every 
branch of English trade, has been largely due to 
the example of the couperative stores. 

‘The success which has attended codperation in 
wholesale and retail trade, however, has not 
followed the attempts which have been made in 
England to apply the codperative method to 
industrial production. 

Codperative manufacturing bas been tried many 
times, but has always so far failed. It has been 
found that skilful management could not be 
secured for such operations, that the working 
people would not submit to the orders of agents 
selected by themselves, and that sufficient capital 
often could not be collected when needed for the 
business. 

—__+o-—__—_ 
THE MAN-O’-WAR’S FLAG. 
For the sear J old flag at the head of her, 


The dap fiat was ever the dread of her 
Knemies proud and strong. 


at 
‘The flag we have floated long! 
Temple Bar. —S. Franoes Harrison. 


—_+o—_—_—__ 


OUR PROPOSED NEW COINAGE. 


One of the bills passed in the last Congress 
instructed the director of the United States mint 
to secure new designs for our silver coins. It 
was intended to change the designs on both sides 
of the silver dollar, and on the face of the small 
silver pieces. 

The director of the mint, in his circular to the 
artiste of the country, inviting them to compete, 
offered a prize of five hundred dollars for each 
design accepted. The leading designers and 
sculptors of the United States considered the 
amount of the prize too small, and declined to 
compete. They wished, too, to have the designs 
ordered and paid for, whether they were accepted 
or not. 

‘When the competing designs submitted by other 
artists were opened on the First of June, the 
committee found none better than the designs 
now in use on our coins. All were therefore 
rejected, and we shall not have our new coinage 
until another more successful trial has been made. 

This may possibly not be for a year or more; 
for the artists who objected to the mint director's 
proposition asked also for a longer time in which 
to prepare their drawings. 

One great difficulty in the way of tho artists is 
the limited variety in the designs which can be 
used for national coins. The coinage is not like 
the government paper money and postage-stamps, 
on which in this country are usually printed the 
pictures of eminent dead statesmen or generals. 

Since the foundation of the government, prac- 
tically only two designs have been used for the 
face of either gold or silver coins. One is the 
head of the allegorical Goddess of Liberty; the 
other is the full figure of Liberty seated, with a 
shield in her hand. 

Both of these designs are now in use, the first 
on the silver dollar, the second on the half-dollar 
and minor silver coins. 

There have boen surprisingly few alterations, 
even in these designs. The design on half-dollars 
and small silver has not been changed since 1837, 
when it was substituted for the simple head of 
Liberty. 

The dollars, however, have been altered four or 
five times, changing from the head of Liberty 
with no cap and with loose flowing hair, in the 
coinage of 1794 and 1795, to the same fall figure 
as our half-dollars now bear; and then again, 
thirteen years ago, to the Greek face on the 
present dollar. 

The reverse side has always borne the eagle, 
bat in a great variety of postures, sometimes 
flying forward through the air, sometimes simply 
spreading its wings and bearing the Union shield 
on its breast. 

It is not easy to plan outa really original design 
with so limited a field for ideas. Not one of the 
coinage designs in our history has been entirely 
satisfactory ; yet repeated experiments, and espe- 
cially the experience of this year’s competitive 
work, show how difficult it is to improve upon 
what we already have. 

Foreign nations, too, have had much the same 
experience. Many of their coins, it is true, are 
better in workmanship than ours, and their 
designs are not always so restricted. 

Yet even in European countries the republics 
use for their coinage only the same allegorical 
figures as the United States, while the royal 
governments stamp on their gold and silver either 
the head of the country’s sovereign, or the 
national arms, or the emblematic eagle which all 
governments are fond of using. 

England alone has varied with its figure of 
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Britannia, similar in design to our own Goddess 
of Liberty. 

Great Britain has for some time been busy ina 
work similar to our own, of remodelling and 
improving its coinage designs. Its “jubilee” 
coins, issued four years ago, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s coronation, were 
a very great artistic improvement. 

At the present time that government is awaiting 
the result of offers made to artists to send in 
designs for its gold and silver coins, 

It will be interesting to watch the final results 
in that country, compared with what our own 
country manages to secure. 

The United States has the reputation of leading 
the world in the work of fine engraving. Many 
authorities believe that we shall gain an equally 
high rank in artistic ingenuity and originality. 
To those who are in doubt on the subject, the two 
experiments will afford a valuable test. 


—_—+o—_ 
ABSTAIN. 


Doctor Dash, a successful physician in the West, 
returned to his old home lately after a long absence, 
and visited the college in which he had been 
educated. 

“Twenty years ago,” he sald to a group of 
students, “I graduated In this hall. There were 
eighteen men in my class. 

“Of the elghteen six drank habitually while at 
college. Not to excess, but regularly—a glass or 
twoeach day. Not one of these men has succeeded 
in attaining fortune, reputation, or even a respec- 
table position. Yet they were among the ablest 
men in the class. 

“while at college, 1 was in the habit of frequent- 
ing the daily newspaper office here. There were 
ten men in it—editore and reporters. 1 knew 
them all—a lot of bright, jolly fellows. The work 
was hard, the hours late, the meals irregular. 

“Every man in the office drank but one,a reporter, 
Ben Perry. One of the editors told me that he 
had seen Ben come in from a fire at two o'clock in 
the morning, drenched to the skin and tired out, 
He would look wistfully at the whiskey bottle but 
he never touched it. : 

“[ inquired for the boys to-day. Three had died 
from drinking; six were holding inferior positions 
in newspaper offices. 

«Habits bad,’ sald my informant. ‘They could 
not make their way, and so fell lower and lower. 
Perry’s head was always clear, and he was regular 
at bis work. He ts editor-in-chief of one of the 
principal newspapers in a seaboard city.’ He had 
not half the natural ability of at least three of the 
others. 

“These are facts,” eald the doctor. “I advise 
you who are beginning life to consider them. 1 
have not a word to say about the moral question 
involved In drinking. But I know, asa physician, 
that no American, with his nervous organization, 
in this wearing climate, can habitually take lquor 
without Injury to his health, and without in greater 
or less degree hindering his chances of success.” 

A schoolboy in Australia recently put the matter 
tersely, thus: “I abstain from liquor because if I 
wish to excel asa cricketer, Grace says ‘abstain’; 
as a walker, Weston says ‘abstaln’; as an oarsman, 
Hanlon says ‘abstain’; as a swimmer, Webb says 
‘abstain’; as a missionary, Livingstone says 
‘abstain’; as a doctor, Clark says ‘abstain’; as a 
preacher, Farrar says ‘abstain.’ Asylume, pris- 
ons and work-houses repeat the cry, “Abstain.” 





——_—+o-—_—__ 
FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. 


Is evolution a real thing? If 80, how far have 
animals that can love and suffer progressed on the 
road toward humanity? 

Christopher ought to have known something 
about it; for Christopher, the cat, was more 
than twenty years old; and twenty years of a 
contemplative life at one peaceful fireside ought 
to give even a stupid cat time to form a few 
opinions, and Christopher was not a stupid cat, 
by any means. 

‘The only trouble was that there is no system of 
common-school education for kittens; and nobody 
had taken the pains to teach Christopher any 
language beside his own, and his own, nobody 
but Dick, who was probably his great-grandson, 
understood. 

Dick did not pass much time in reflection. He 
was only three years old then, and yet he was 
a mighty hunter, and so full of adventure that 
nothing kept him in his one quiet corner of the 
world except his respect for Christopher. 

When Christopher was nearly twenty-one his 
health began to fall, and that was a trouble to 
Dick. Christopher hunted no more. His diet was 
narrowed to the uninteresting bill of fare the cook 
provided. Richard must have noted this. What 
was the matter? Was Christopher lazy? No—It 
meant that strength was failing him. 

Then Dick went bunting for two. Sometimes he 
brought a mouse, and laid it down before 
Christopher, the patriarch; sometimes a bird; 
sometimes a squirrel; but whatever he brought he 
waited until Christopher had eaten his fill, before 
he even offered to taste anything himself. 

Then when Christopher fatled still more and 
neglected his toilet—cruel algn of old age and 
decrepitude—Dick noted this also. Henceforth, 
before making himeelf spick and span, he always 
licked Christopher from head to foot. And this 
went on all one winter. 

The warmest place by the fire Dick gave to 
Christopher. When the old fellow consented to 
make a good meal, Dick was happy. But as the 
languid spring days came on, Christopher's 
appetite failed aadly. He turned wearily away 
from a fat mouse. 

“Perhaps a bird would. please him better,” 
thought anxious Dick, and he got an early bird 
from somewhere, and brought that in Its turn 
No—it shared the fate of the fat mouse. Dick had 
to eat it himself. 

“What does allthis mean?” he yeemed to ask. 
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He did not bunt any more when Christopher would 
not eat. He contented himeelf with the cook's 
odds and ends, and lay beside Christopher, and 
washed him and watched him; until, at last, 
Christopher was dead—what should a cat do but 
die, when he has lived twenty-one years? 

They buried him out under the grass, and there 
for daya—for four long days—Dick eat and watched. 
Would the gray patriarch come forth? “No,” he 
evidently concluded at length, for he turned away 
from the place where he had seen them bury the 
patriarch—turned away, and came to his mistress, 
and stood beside her as she sat sewing, and cried 
bitterly. 

He is blithe again now,—so much the worse for 
the mice,—but he mourned for weeks with a 
sorrow that seemed nothing less than human. And 
this is literally a true story. 


—__+o—____ 


BEAU NASH. 


In the last contury English persons of fashion 
went to Bath at the close of the London season. 
And In Bath Beau Nash, reformer of manners and 
social customs, ruled autocratically as master of 
ceremonies. In general his principles of govern. 
ment were excellent, as ts indicated by the ‘Rules 
to be Observed In Bath,” which he had hung up for 
the instruction of visitors. Among these were, 
“That no person take it that any one goes to 
another's play or break fast, and not thelrs—except 
captious by nature. That all repeaters of lies and 
scandal be shunned by all company except such as 
have been guilty of the same crime.” 

He was a brave man who appeared at the 
assemblies booted and spurred. Nash would survey 
him from head to foot, and tell him to go back as 
“he had forgotten to bring his horse.” 

Although the wearing of white aprons was a 
bygone fashion and was at this time contrary to 
etiquette, the Duchess of Queensberry, rather than 
part with her white apron, had refused to pay 
homage to her sovereign at court; and she attended 
a Bath ball wearing the garment which had been 
condemned by the master of ceremonies. 

Mr. Nash courteously deplored his inability to 
make an exception in her favor. He reminded her 
that only domestica now wore aprons, and that he 
had no alternative to offer her but to abandon her 
apron or the ball. 

The Duchess hesitated. This was Nash’s court. 
Any one seeking admittance to it must conform to 
his laws. Finally she ylelded. “It was only Nash! 
She would humor him.” So she untied her apron 
and gave it to her attendant. 

“One more dance, Mr. Nash; remember I ama 
Princess,” once entreated the Princess Amelia, then 
a lady of twenty-five. The hour of eleven, when 
Nash had ruled that the ball should cease, had 
struck. He was inexorable. 

“Yes, madam,” he replied, “but I reign here, 
and my laws must be kept.” 

Nash was again triumphant. 


——_+e+—___—__ 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


“One bundred dollars for forty dollars!” 

“Fifty dollars in six months, or one hundred 
dollars in seven months.” 

“Average cost has been about fifty-five dollars to 
receive one hundred dollars.” 

These announcements are taken from three 
advertizements of different “endowment orders.” 
The theatre programme from which we copy 
them contains the advertisements of sixteen such 
“orders,” “fraternities” and societies. 

The promises made by these “orders” are much 
alike. They are exactly alike in one respect—that 
they cannot be kept. The member pays five dollars 
upon joining, an assessment now and then, and at 
the end of a year he is entitled to one hundred 
dollars. 

How happy we all might be—if money could 
make us happy—were such a rapid overturn of 
capital possible! Eighty to one hundred or more 
per cent. in a year! When the rate 1a so big it 
does not pay to reckon It too closely. 

If you ask one of the managers of an order of 
this sort how !t can afford to pay so much he will 
tell you, probably, that it comes from “lapses.” 
That ts, John Junkins will fail to pay his assess. 
ments, and what he has already paid in goes to 
increase the amount due to Thomas Bodwell, who 
keeps up his payments. 

Then those to whom the promises are kept profit 
by the losses of others. 

It is simply impossible for an order of thie sort 
not to be a swindle. Money lends in this country, 
on good security, for an average of not more than 
six per cent., probably much less. A positive 
promise of five per cent. is more than a conserva. 
tive savings-bank will make. 

Beware, then, the delusions and false promises 
of these orders. Either you will make profit out 


of the misfortunes of others, or they will make out | gr 


of your misfortunes. Or, what is more likely than 
either, you will all lose your money when the 
“orders” burst up—as they will. 





++ 


AMERICAN IDIOM. 


Those who think the idioms in foreign languages 
hard to master and understand, do not always 
realize that the English idioms are even more 
trying to the people of other nationalities than 
theirs are to us. 

“But no,” sighed a poor young Frenchwoman 
who was struggling to “acquire” our language, by 
living for six months with an American family, “I 
cannot understand you. I am entirely confuse!” 

“What is the trouble to-day?” asked the young 
lady of the family who was the special instructor 
of the foreigner. 

“Last week when you return from the concert 
you say that you think Mademoiselle Gould, who 
sing, cannot ‘make up’ ao as to look well. 

“Early this morning,” this she said dolefully, 
“Margaret, your little sister, came into my room 
and sald that yesterday she and the little Albert, 





her playfellow, had a quarrel, but to-day she had | 


the intention to ‘make up’ with him. And this 
afternoon when | have ask you to walk with me, 
you said, ‘I must study, to ‘make up” what I lost 
last week.’ 

“And now this evening,” she concluded, with a 
comical grimace of despair, “you come to me and 
gay, ‘Tell me what I shall wear to the concert, for 
I cannot make up my mind.’ What does it mean, 
this ‘make up’?” 

“If you try to explain,” put in Frank, the irre. 
pressible boy of the family, ‘she'll say that the 
whole ‘make up’ of the English language is wrong!” 


“TO MAKE ME KING?” 


Perhaps no heir to a throne ever received the 
news of his accession more carelessly and modestly 
than did the Duc de Bordeaux, better known as 
the Comte de Chambord, who, had he actually 
become King, would have been Henry V. of France. 
He was in his tenth year at the time, and was 
deeply interested in driving four-in-hand a carriage 
and horses made of chairs. Naturally he looked 
updn the announcement of his change of title asa 
frivolous interruption. Madame de Gontaut-Biron, 
the little prince’s governess, tells the story : 


At Rambouillet on the Second of August, in the 
morning, the old King summoncd his son the Duc 
@’. Angout j@me, and the Duchess, the Baron de 
Damas, the Duchesse de Gontaut, and the Duc de 
Bordeaux and his sister. He took the little boy on 
his knee, embraced him tenderly, and turned away. 

“Here is my abdication,” he sald, taking a paper 
from the table. 

The King’s little granddaughter said in a low 
tone to the Duc de Bordeaux, “Some misfortune is 
going to befall us, my brother, every one is lookin, 
atusand crying. Let us Fo and pray to the goot 
God,” and they Sraiked softly away to the balcony, 
where they knelt down. 

An hour later the two children had constructed a 
carriage and horses of chairs, and the duke on a 
high seat was driving four- - hand. The Baron de 
Damas entered and bowed low. 

“Sire!” There was a ailence. “Sire! I am com- 
misaioned to tell you that the King, your august 
frandfather, not being able to make france hap| 

spite of hia heartfelt wich to do eo, has abdicated 
the throne, and you, moneeigneur, will be King, 


under the name of Henry Vv.’ 
The child climbed down from his coat put his 
hands on the baron’s shoulders and looked up into 


his face. 

“Grandpapa, who is eo good, is not able to make 
France happy, and 80 they want to make me King? 
What nonsense!” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“But, monsieur, what you say is impossible.” 

He had already picked up his whip and his reins. 

“Come, sister, let’s play,” and he remounted his 
driver's seat. 

Possibly. years later when his supporters had 
attempted to make him King and falled, he 
repeated that youthful comment; certainly France, 
figuratively speaking, shrugged her shoulders, 
said, ‘What nonsense!” and turned her attention 
to other matters. 


THIN ICE. 


The danger of discussing persons when in 
company with strangers is amusingly illustrated 
by an anecdote borrowed from a Stuttgart musical 
journal. Several ladies and gentlemen were 
travelling together in a railway carriage from 
Dresden to Leipsic. They were mostly strangers 
to one another, but the conversation soon became 
general. 


One of the ladies had been at the Court Theatre 
the night before, where the opera of “Euryanthe” 
had been sung, and was loud {in her expressions of 
digapproval. 

orse than all,” she went on, “that Madame 
Schréder is much too old for her part; her singin; 
ig becoming unbearable. Don’t you think 80, too?! 
she asked, turning to the gentleman next to her. 

“Wouldn’t you rather tell all this to Madame 
Schréder herself? She is sitting opposite to you,” 
he replied, coldly. 

After the general silence which followed this 
remark the critical lady turned to the singer with 
many confused apologies. 

“It 1g that horrid critic, Schmieder, who has 
influenced my judgment concerning your singing. 
I believe it fs he who ts always writing against 
you. He must be a most disagreeable and pedan- 
tc | person.” 

lad you not better tell all this to Mr. Schmieder 
himself? ” calmly inquifed Madame Schrider. 
“He is sitting next to you.” 


VAGARIES OF MALARIA. 


Walter Coote, who has spent considerable time 
in the Fiji Islands, has some interesting notes 
upon the vagaries of malaria. He had seen, he 
says, Englishmen living in Fiji, on the borders of 
almost stagnant estuaries, with the densest and 
most rank vegetation around them on all sides, 
with mosquitoes and a hundred such insects infest- 
ing the district like a plague. 

In dry seasons their houses would stand in the 


very centre of great plains of reeking ooze; in 
times of flood the muddy river will rise to their 


very verandas, and yet these people were robust | 
healthy. 
I have gone from there, and a few weeks later 


visited Islands in the Solomon group, or New 
Hebrides, where I have found a dry coral soil and 
high, well-drained land, upon which the pure 
trade-wind blows freshly month after month, and 
all this but a few hundred miles from the’ Fiji 
‘oup. 

Yet in these places it is almost death for a white 
man to spend more than a few months in the year 
on shore, and practically no one who lives ashore 
at all can hope to escape frequent and severe 
attacks of fever. 

In fact, it ls only by being thoroughly acclimated, 
through a lon, Perlod of time, that he can hope to 
live there at a 


NOT ON THE MAPS. 


It was a long while ago, but it is worth telling 
still. A correspondent in the South writes that a 
young lady, whose sweetheart was in the Confed.- 
erate Army, received from him a letter that had 
been smuggled through the lines; for he had been 
taken a prisoner and sent to Tennessee. 


After reading the letter she went to the house of 
a neighbor and asked to see a map. After a long 
search she said she could not find the place where 
Mr. W— was. 

“Where {8 it, do you say, Mollie?” asked her 
friend. 

“Duranceville,” replied Mollie, after looking 
again at the letter. 

Her friends and she still diligently searched the 
map, but no such place could be found. At last 
they persuaded her to show them that part of the 
letter. It read thus: 

“foam in durance rile, but hope soon to be 
exchanged and to return home.” 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adv. 

—_+—_—_ 


Burnett's Cocoaine.—A Prrrect Dreasixe For 
‘Tne Ham.—The Cocoaine bolds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-nut Om, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compound 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair, It is conceded by all 
who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the World. (4d 


HE mistake in bringi 8 begins at eight. 
“A pamphlet, SIGLARS MEHBOD Newburgh EY 


tamp Collectors should read the story of “A Postage- 
8 Stamp Man” in the May stb number of this paper. 
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CATS AND DOGS. 


What are some of the principal physical differences 
between the two? Look especially at teeth and 
claws. 

Name (1) the wild relatives of each; (2) the more con 
spicuous mental traits of each; (9) the us of 
each to mankind; (4) the varieties of each. 

Why do dogs turn round and round before lying down Pp 

How do cats purr 


————eeeeeo 





For the Companion. 


TO DEPARTED JUNE. 


¢ hours enough in all those pleasant days 
Nat havo expression to the joy you felt: 
Tosirome rare spirit in our midst you dwelt, 
Then like 8 spirit sought some happier ways. 


roses, lying on your breast, 
A fou fair rotes, eee remembrance of that time 
Sten roses and the year were in thelr prime; 
‘And still the sun sinks late Into the West. 


The summer ilies, too, are now in bloom, 

ho gumnmerre pale and bowed with sccret wOo 
But they are Palme they came too late to know + 

And even in the sunshine there is gloom. 


‘The birds have flown their nesta; they quickly learn 
"Ko soar, and yet1 doubt if fiying brings - 
‘The pence they felt ‘beneath thelr mother’s wings; 

you would not know your own should you return. 


‘The hills fade in a quiet mist away. 

he hills fede Dut you, dear June, still linger there 
Ty answer to somie faithful lover’s prayer, 

‘And seem through pity half inclined to stay. 


has made her weary round once more, 
‘The mgends weird shadows through the wood to learn 
fPyou are hiding there, but leaf and fern 
Breathe only of a blessing gone before. 


‘kes 9 slower, calmer pace, 
The eiprook has lost Its happy Duoyant bound, 
The Urvesthess goomns to thrill through every sound, 
‘adg'ome rare light is missed from every place. 


we stop to count our pleasures NOW ; 
reaven SePonly knew that they were be 

‘And one by one do ripened leaves SP! 
Like silver threads on tired Natare’s brow. 


ithout aro all things changed, within the soul 
Wi] Debi 8, tO, t have been wrought by June;— 
We've intoned ‘to astrain of perfect tune 
anicnoer Sur apleits tong to hear the whole! 
Mary A. Mason. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LIFE. 


‘The western counties of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania were settled by Scotch-Irish emigrants, 
a sturdy, devout people, many of whose descend- 
‘ants still Jive on the land which their ancestors 
rescued from the wilderness. In some of these 
families old journals and letters have been 
preserved which give glimpses of the early life 
on the plantations. 

One letter, dated 1790, from an old settler to 
his son, contains the following story 

«The first thing which the settlers in this valley 
thought of was a church. The men worked 
evenings till they had raised a comfortable log- 
house, with a pulpit and seats. The other settle- 
meuts had to depend on itinerant preachers, but 
we had one of our own, Father Holmes, a godly 
old man, whose son lived among us. 

“My father could neither read nor write, but 
he was one of the deacons in the church. 

“One Sunday morning, as he was getting the 
horses ready for us to go t> meeting, my mother 
ran out, white with fear. 

«We cannot go!’ she cried. ‘Sam Wright 
has come to tell us that the Indians have been 
seen in the valley with war paint on. There will 
be no congregation, no singing nor preaching 
to-day.” 

«<The church will be there and Father Holmes,’ 
said my father, doggedly. ‘So shall I.’ 

“He went, and was the only hearer of the 
sermon which the old man preached. 

“The next Sunday Sam Wright came up 
again, to tell us that Father Holmes had died 
suddenly on Saturday, and would not be there. 

«<The church will be there,’ said my father. 
He found some of the other members present, 
and they prayed together. 

“But on the next Sunday, when they came 
across the hills from their scattered cabins, they 
found the church a heap of ashes. The Indians 
had burned it. Some of the women cried, and 
the men began to mount their horses to go back 
home. 

“ «Stop! said my father. ‘What do we need 
of a church? Here is the ground to kneel on, 
and God is with us.’ 

“Since I grew to be a man, I have listened to 
great preachers in fine churches. But I never 
came so close to God as I did that day kneeling 
on the bare ground, and listening to my father’s 
prayer.” 

The old pioneer had reached a truth which 
escapes many well-meaning, highly - cultured 
people to-day. It is that religion does not consist 
of the church, or the sermon, or even the tradi- 
tions and forms of service or sectarian opinions 
which are so useful and s0 dear to us. 

‘These are often good and helpful to our souls’ 
life, but we must not mistake them for the life 
iteelf. 

Hinton, a missionary in Africa, tried in vain to 
induce his servant to give up the worship of a 
wooden idol in his hut, until one day the mis- 
sionary exclaimed : 

“If it is alive I will worship it, too!” 

He sawed it into four pieces. ‘+See!’” he said. 
“Where is the red blood 2" 


«There is no red blood,” the poor heathen said, 
sadly. From that day he lost faith in bis fdol. 

‘Try the thing you venerate. If it does not give 
to your soul more of God’s spirit, more love for 
Christ and your brother than you had before, it 
is not divine. It has no red blood. It is # 
manufactured thing, good in its way, perhaps; 
put perishable and of the earth, earthy. 


——_+o—_——_ 


A POLICE MATRON. 


The work that a good woman can do for the 
fallen of her sex is well illustrated by a story 
related by Mre. Barney in an address upon the 
subject of police matrons. She was once urging 
the necessity of such matrons upon the authorities 
of a certain city, when the chief of police sald, 
“Well, if you could see one woman that comes in 
here three or four times & year—‘Old sal” It 
took four policemen, he said, to bring her in to the 
cell, and usually they got thelr faces scratched. 
One morning Mra. Barney was told that thie 
woman had been put in a cell tho previous night. 
Nye would like to eee you bring her into court,” 
the police sald. “If you can do that, we shall 
believe in police matrons.” 


‘The chief offered to send two men to protect 
me, but I declined thelr services. As 1 reached 
The’ cell door I rapped with the key, and then 
tne ocked the door and entered. There in the dark, 
Bahrow cell crouched the woman, looking more 
Tike a wild beast. She was just ready to spring, 
ba she was expecting the police. She cried out: 

“Who are you?” 







“{ am your friend,” I replied. 

“Ite a lie!” shé said. “1 bayen't got any 
friends.” 

‘gut T am your friend,” I reiterated, gently. 

The woman laughed mockingly. “Who are you, 
anyway?” 

“tam a police woman.” * 
“oh, 1 didn’t know they had any euch things, 
she auld. “I never saw oie before. What do you 

think you're goin’ to do?” 
‘Help you.’ 1 replied, simply; and as I stood 


there Leside her, I dropped my ‘hands upon her 
Shoulders, and calling her by her married name, L 
said, “You know you have to go into the court In a 
minute, and you are not fit to go." 

T began to arrange her halr. Ttook a pin from 
my own hair; she hadn't a button or a pin or 8 
fastening of any kind in her clothes; she sat there 
tugging to hold them together, and as J tried to 
dréss her she said: 

“Tell me what you're up to; tell me what you 
mean.” 

Looking in her eyes, I asked, kindly, “Do ¥ 
remember the first time you were ever {n a police 
station?” 

“Don’t 1 remember it?” 
low old were you?” 

“] wasn't sixteen then, and Iam more than sixty 
now. 
ittiow, many times have you been in these 
laces?” 
“Oh, I don't know; 1 guess God don’t know—It’s 
80 often.” 

}o you remember how you felt the first time?’ 
“[ was almost scared to death. I cried all ni 
“ally, if a. good woman had been there and had 
wiped the tears off your face, and had put up your 
alr and rested a motherly band on your shoulder, 
as 1 have done to-day, what would it have meant 
to you?” 

‘Sh. L would never have gone back again; but 
nobody ever cared.” 

“Now, Sally, 1 want you to do something for me. 
want to get's woman to go into these places to 
care for the women in the way 1 have suggested. 
Wouldn't you like to help me?” 

“1 would do anything could to help you.” 
“phe police think you will not go quietly into 
court, with me this morning; but I'm sure you 
wa 

We talked together a little while longer, and 
then came the call for us to go into court. As we 
rose from the bed where we had been sitting, 1 
said, “Will you take my arm, or shall I take 
yours?” 

She looked me over and said, “Wal, I am about 
three times as large as you; I guess you'd better 
take mine.’ 

‘So we went into court. The policemen sald they 
would have cheered us if it had been proper, and 
one of them said that I had “bewitched Sally.” 
‘And 80 the poor creature was bewitched, but only 
with gentle treatment and kind words. 
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RUNNING A RAPID. 


Scribner's Magazine contains a thrilling account 
of a boat-run through the eafions of the Colorado, 
from which we glean a description of running the 
four hundred and sixty-fifth rapid. Thie rapid is 
in a part of the gorge where two streams enter 
directly opposite each other. The boulders have 
washed down the river, forming three dams across 
tt, and three drops or falls in the one great rapid 
that in all has a descent of thirty feet. On the 
right slde is a perpendicular cliff, fifty to one 
hundred feet high, extending two-thirds of the 
length of the rapid. On the left side is a perpen- 
dicular cliif a thousand feet or more in height, and 
extending the whole length of the rapid. 


‘The current of the river, after passing over the 
firat_ fall, dashes against the eft cliff, Fuse at the 
head of the second fall, and is thrown back with 
awful force, and as it meets the current from the 
right, curls ‘up In angry waves fifteen or twenty 
feet high. After the second pluyy the whole 
current is thrown against the right wall, as it curves 
ooh into the stream, just at the head of the third 
all. 

It took but a few moments to see that there was 
no way to get our boats and supplies around this 
rapid. It must be run! We passed the first fall, 
over or through a half-dozen huge waves. 

‘As we neared the second fall, and | looked down 
into that pit of fury, I wondered If it were possible 
for our boats to go through It and come out whole, 
and right side up. In an instant we were in the 
midst of the breakers. They lashed us first one 
side and then the other, breaking far above our 
heads, and half-tilling our boats. For a second we 
were blinded with the dashing, muddy waters. 

And then we were through, and were bein, 
carried with fearful force toward the right cliff, 
where the whole current of water was piled up in 
one boiling mass against the golid granite. 

Hislop gave the helm a sudden turn, and assisted 
by the rebounding wave, we went by the cliff, and 
l'shouted, “That's good! Weare past!” But the 
words were hardly out of my mouth when, as we 
rounded the point into the third fall, our boat, 
peti ‘by ye hy pe,ware. crashed Into a rock and 

. She filled with water, san 

rocks andistuck fast. sank MES, tO 

‘ave after wave in quick succession rolled over 
us. Terled to straighten myselt up, when a great 
wave atruck me in the back, and | was washed 
clean out of the boat into the whirlpool below the 
rock. For an instant [ knew nothing; but as | was 
drawn down my consciousness returned, and as I 








was carried by that whirlpool, down, down, down, 


the river. ‘Tho tme seemed an age. The river 
ed bottomless. 
seemedew moments I was seized as by two forces— 
ong around my logs, and the other around m™ 
one, arond twisved in opposite directions. Then 
back onto the surface Atty feet down the rapid 
from where {went in. T caught my breath just in 
{ime to be carried under the next big waver 
time te out in the lighter waves at the lower end of 
coming oy Wrhanks to my cork jacket I floated 
high above the water, but waa carried along 
h the awiftest of the current. 

throughust of the men and the second boat went 
safely through. 
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For the Companion. 


SANTA CATALINA. 


‘The perfect days went slowly by, 
be Peat the far horizon line, 
A mystery of sea and sky, 

‘Was vold of faintest form or sign. 


‘We saw the wide Pacific main, 
"With here and there a shining sail ; 
No more; from moon to moon again, 
‘No dimmest fancy pierced the vell. 


“The sun was glorious o’er the blue, 

‘The moonbeams dwelt in deepest calm, 
The shadowy space familiar grew 

Like daily prayers or blessed p: 


‘hen, © the wonder of the sight! 
‘Therére came one morning thro’ the mist 
Anisland, wrapt in softest ght, 

‘With hues of rose and amethyst. 


‘Like stately ship it seemed to ride, 
‘Advancing slow within our ken, 
Bellef was still unsatisfied, 
When all was empty space again. 


‘What mystic country could It be, 
“Thus like a wraith to come and go? 
Did not our eyes, anointed, see 
The magic isle of Prospero? 
ELIZABETH W. DENISON. 
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AMPLE REDRESS. 


'A strange bit of diplomatic dealing was that 
which took place in Alaska In 1869, von after the 
purchase of that country from the Ruselan Gov- 
ernment. Secretary Seward was visiting Alaska, 
and one day a Chilcat chief said to him, gravely, 
“gome time ago the Kalosh (Sitka Indians) killed 
three of the Chileats. Now the great Tyee has 
come, we have gathered to ask him what he is 
going to do about it.” “When did this killing take 
place?” asked Mr. Seward. ‘The date, nino or ten 
yeare ago, was given in Indian fashion, reckoning 
by suns and moons. 


“Then it happened,” replied Mr. Seward, “when 
this country belonged to the Emperor of Russia. 
He was a great sovereign, who listened to the 
Indians and treated them with kindness.” 

“We did appeal to the Emperor of Russia,” was 
the answer, “but he gave us no redress. He was 
too poor.. We know he was poor, because he 
fina fo sell his land to the great Tyee. But now 
the great Tyee himeelf is here in his stead, and 
Og Sant to know what he ls going to do about it.” 

Seward conferred with his companion, General 
Davis, and then asked: 

“How many men were murdered?” 

“Three.” 

“And what sort of redress do you desire?” 

‘The Indian brightened vistbly. 

WA life for a life is the Indian law," they replied. 
“But as these three Chilcata were of the chief's 
family, we reckon each of thelr lives to be equal 
to the lives of three common Indians. What we 
want, then, {s the great Tyee’s permission to send 
our warriors down to kill nine of the Kalosh, in 
order to avenge the death of the Chileats.” 

‘To thie Mr. Seward replicd with promptness that 
ng killing whatever would be allowed. He then 
asked : 

“ia there any other, form of reparation which 
would be satisfactory?” 

The faces of the Indians actually beamed at 
this businesslike inquiry, and they Yeplled, after 
consultation : 

“We know that the ‘Boston men’ are averse to 
any killing, except by their own soldiers. So we 
have sometimes consented to take pay in binnkets. 
wee om that the life of each Indian 1s worth 
about four blankets. Nine times four blankets 
would give us full redress, and we should hence- 
forth fegard the Kalosh as our friends and 
brothers.” 

“Well, General,” said Mr. Seward, “there you 














have the conclusion of the case. I think you eay 
afford thirty-six blankets, to make peace between 
the tribes. 


° 

The General was well pleased, as this promised 
to end the last of the disputes, and establish peace 
throughout the Territory. ‘The blankets were not 
delivered then, because It was considered best to 
conclude the affair with great formality; but when 
they were finally counted out before the chief, he 
expressed himself ag amply satisfied, and declared 
his willingness to live thenceforth on amicable 
terms with his former foes. 
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WELCOMED. 


The Salzburg emigration Is now almost forgotten, 
but in the early part of the Eighteenth Century no 
event inspired such widespread interest in Europe. 
The story of the wanderings of the Salzburgers, 
expelled by the archbishop from their quiet 
mountain homes on account of their Protestant 
faith, 1s full of pathetic and dramatic incident. 
Frederick William of Prussia offered them a home. 
In their journey thither they showed much courage 
and patient endurance, and were treated with 
great generosity and sympathy by the Germans. 
In the Protestant towns they were received with 
applause, bell-ringing, appropriage addresses, 
vigorous hand-shaking and tears. Sometimes the 
citizens actually quarrelled for guests. At Zeitz 
some houses were stormed, and the guests carried 
off by foree. ‘The hotel Keoper could often get 
nothing todo. In orderly Voigtland each pilgrim 





received a ticket with his quarters written on it, | 


ani sentinels were placed before the doors vo th: 
thelr sleep might not be disturbed by the unruly oF 
curious. |, 

‘own ladies washed and dressed the babies {1 
order to relieve the mothers. At Erlangen the 
French refugees presented them with clothes of 
thelr own weaving. | Huguenots who ad lost 

dren begge 
uiduatetr ged to adopt some little 
in Leipsic, on a market day, the butchers 

ish merchants gave them copious supplies. at 
they passed along they were taken into houses, 
and came out laden with bundles of all shapes and 
sizes. Booksellers stood at their shop doors and 
hanced thers Provision for their minds. Ministers 

them with n K 
Xie tie ewly bound prayer-books 

Crowds of country people came to sce th 
bringing loads of breatl, cheese and butter. One 
Roor flower-girl, who had nothing else to give 

istributed all her little bouquets amongst them: 

A Poor woman was ggen cutting up a big four. 
v. ', buttering the sli Eg 

tothe little hungry pilgrims. een 








1 wondered if F should ever reach the bottom of 


One merchant gave them a: a parting gift sl: 
hundred pairs of stockings, and another sent them 


a eupply of muslin for neckcloths. Very joytul 
aad praveful the Salzburgers showed themselves. 

‘Such splendid farmers were they that they soon 
made tho desolate stretches of Tithuania rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. Thus, aftera pilgrimage 
ard weive hundred miles, some twenty thousand 
Shizburgers found o home in Prussia, and there 
air “icecendants, with many of the old charac. 
teristics, remain to this day. 


oe 
TWO DOGS. 


Dogs, as well as human beings, are lable to be 
misunderstood and underestimated. A gentleman 
whose stable was infested with rats brought home 
one evening, to bis place in the country, a rough. 
coated, sad-eyed, undemonstrative Scotch terrier, 
which, he told his friends, who happened to be at 
the house when he arrived, was a celebrated ratter. 
He had bought the dog in the city that afternoon. 


It was auggested that the new arrival Le put to 
the test at’ once, and accordingly the party 
adjourned to the stable, where a cago contalning 
mice was placed on the floor in front of the dog. 

‘The door of the cage was opencd, the mice 
scampered over the floor in all directions, and the 
distinguished terrier stood, with his head on one 
side, calmly watching them. A roar of laughter 
followed at the expense of the disappointed 
purchaser. 

Just then one of the grooms brought in & wire 
trap containing a large, viclous-looking rat, and 

laced it on the floor, as before, in front of the 

log. The renowned ratter maintained the same 
nopchalant, uninterested air, aud the door of the 
ee ‘was opened. 
erat, perhaps a better judge of his adversary 
than were the gentlemen, made one high spring 
straight over the dog’s head; but he was too slow. 
When the terrier dropped him on the floor, after a 
single shake, he was dead, with his back broken, 
while his destroyer sat down comfortably, with 
the look of having done a very commonplace 
thing. 

‘A aifferent dog was one which a friend of Mr. 
William R. Travers, the celebrated wit, brought 
him on trial. A rat was released in a room with 
closed doors, and the gentlemen watched anxiously 
to see how the dog would behave. : 

‘Alas! the probationer failed completely. With 
nis tall between his legs, he crawled off to a corner, 
leaving the rat in possession of the field. 

“Well, Travers,” sald his prospective purchaser, 

‘what would you do?” 

B-b-buy the rat,” etammered Mr. Travers in 
reply. 








—_——_+o—_——_ 


SUMMER SUMS. 


Young John B. Crumb was a pretty good scholar, 
but unhappily he had inherited a distaste for 
mathematics. At the close of his first year in the 
high school, therefore, he found himself “‘condi- 
tioned” in arithmetic. All the examples on 
numerous pages were to be done and copied Into a 
little book, before the fall term began. 
The book, when finished, bore this title: 


SomME SUMMER SUMS, 
OF Joun B. CRUMB'S. 


But alas! the next summer he was again con- 
ditioned in arithmetic, and his brother also, and 
two new books had to be filled with tedious calcu. 
lations: The cover of John’s book was super- 
scribed: 





SomE MORE SUMMER Sums, 
Last OF Joan B. CRUMB'S, 


and below this was written: 


Some summer sums? Yes, some more sums ; 
Come some more sums when summer comes; 
Some sums each summer for these Crumbs. 
No winter of our discontent 

‘Was e’er in such vexation spent 

As to this summer sums have lent. 

Some sumless summers somewhere shine, 
‘Consummate sum of summers fine; 

Ob, were some sumless summer mine! 


John's brother—the emaller Crumb, as we may 
call him—was not to be outdone, and diversified his 
mathematical labors ae follows: 


Facation! Oh, where are the Joys 
That youngaters have seen in thy days? 
Better far be at school with the boys, 
Than at home In this clphering maze. 
Tam monarch of nought I survey, 

My time has been all in dispute, 

‘To September all round from last May, 
These sums I have tolled to compute. 


—————_+or—____ 


SHIRT AND PIGTAIL. 


A correspondent sends us a copy of a letter 
written by an English satlor on his return from an 
India voyage. It is dated, “JFarren Hastings, 
East Indiaman, off Gravesend, March 14, 1813.” 
One thought was uppermost in the writer’s mind, 
as will be perceived by the hasticst reader. 


DEAR BROTHER Tom, This cums hoppin to find 
you, In good health, ae ft leaves me eafe unchor’d 
here yesterday after a pleasant voyage, woleable 
short and few squalls. 

Dear Tom—Hopes to.find poor old father stout, 
and am quite out of pig-tail. Sights of plgtall at 
Gravesend, but unfortinately not fit for a dog to 
chor. Dear Tom- Captain's boy will bring you 
this, and put pigtail in his pocket when bort. Best 
in Lunnon at the black boy in seven diles, where 
go acks for the best pigtail, pound pigtail will do 
and am short of shirts, only took two whereof one 
is wored out, and t'other most, but dont forget the 

igtall, as I ‘aven’t ’ad a quid to chor since a 

hureday. 

Dear Tom—as for shirts, yer size will do only 
longer, 1 like ‘em long—get one at present— best 
at Tower Hill, and cheap—But be puarticler, to B0 
to 7 diles at the black boy for the pigtail, and dear 
Tom—acks for pound best pigtail, and let it be 
good —captain’s boy will put the pigtail in his 
pocket Boy likes pigtail go ty it up strong. 

‘But dear tom, shall be up on Monday, there or 
there-abouts—accoziling not so particler about the 
shfft, as the present can be washed, but dont 
forget the pigtail without fail, and so am your 
loving brother. TP 


P. S.—be sure you dont forget the PIGTAIL. 





or 


CONFUSED. 


‘An editor—a very positive and sometimes sharp- 
spoken man—was approached timidly one day by 
a proot-reader, who said, “Excuse me, sir, but you 
have used a word here which I don’t find in the 
dictionary.” 


“What is it?" sald the editor, bristling up and 
looking a little flerce. ‘ 

“You say, ‘In this cae it was the office that sook 
the man.’” 

“Well, well, what is the matter with 

“{ don’t find ‘sook? in the dictionar 

“Sook Why, it's the past tense of —", 

The editor paused, and then looked sheepish. 
“Queer,” he said, after reflecting a moment, © bow 
that monosyllable got into my head. Seok / I guess 





” 











you may change it to ‘sought.” 


JULY 9 WO. 





For the Companion. 


MAMMA'S LESSON. 


You have taken the flower apart, dear, 
And very learnedly told 
The name of each part, from root to tip, 
From calyx to crown of gold; 
But say, do you think, my darling, 
That all of those learned men, 
Who have taught you to treat lovely flowers 80, 
Could put one together again? 


You chased a butterfly, love, this morn, 
1 was watching you at your play, 
You only bruised it, and 
brushed the down 
From its marvellous 
wings away; 
But could any surgeon, 
my darling, 
Re-sct those delicate 
Hmbs, 
Or restore the beautiful, 
golden bloom 
That you spoiled for 
your idle whims? 


The butterfly and the 
flower, dear, 
Were only 
things, 
And flowers will bloom, 
and butterflies 
Still flit upon golden 
wings; 
But remember, love, that 
the bloom of truth 
Once brushed from your 
soul away, 
Or an impure word, will 
leave a scar 
That will last for many a 
. day. 
KATE LAWRENCE. 


transient 


—— -—+e+____ 


For the Companion. 


LIVING AMONG 
. ROBBERS. 


“OQ Cousin Sadie, do 
tell me a story, please 
do!’* coaxed Fred. “I’ve 
broken my top, and I 
mustn’t bounce my ball 
in the house, and my 
engine won't run, and I 
guess it’s going to rain 
about a week. Oh, dear!" 

“What if my story- 
maker won't run?’’ said 
Cousin Sadie. ‘I'm sure 
T've told all the old ones 
six times apiece at least.”” 

“Can’t you possibly 
think of just one more ?”’ 
begged Fred. ‘Seems to 
me if I had a good story- 
maker right in my head, 
I'd keep it running day 
and night."’- 

“O Fred, I wish you 
had one, but ’twould 
surely run down some- 
times. Well, if vou really 
must have a story, what 
shall it be about?” 

“Oh, castles and robbers 
and all that,” cried Fred, 
“and secret doors and 
dark passages and dun- 
geons!"" 

“Well, let me think 
@ minute,’ said Cousin 
Sadie. ‘We'll see if the 
story-maker can be wound 
up and oiled once more.” 

So Fred sat expectant and quiet, and it was so 
still he could hear the cat purr, and a stray mouse 
nibbling softly in some distant corner, until at 
last Cousin Sadie said, “I know a true story 
about robbers. We lived right among them 
once.”* 

“Good! good!” cried Fred. ‘Where was it ?"’ 

“We had moved to a house in the country,” 


she replied. ‘Shall I call it a castle?" 
“Please do!"’ said he. ‘It sounds more like a 
real story.”” 


‘Well then, we'll have it real story fashion. 
Once upon a time we lived in a great castle high 
on a hill. There was a lovely grove around it, 
and the birds sang in the trees, and the breeze 
blew fresh and sweet all day long. 

“It seemed like the safest and quietest place in 
the whole world, but when night came, just when 
it should have been most pleasant and peaceful, 
there were strange noises to be heard all through 
the castle; and after we were in bed there were 
quick, stealthy footsteps—and in the morning we 
found we had been robbed !"" 

“What! really, Cousin Sadie? You know you 
said this was a true story. And were you all 
killed and murdered in your beds, too?” 
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“Not so bad as that," said Cousin Sadie, 
laughing. ‘But we were really robbed. And 
the worst of it was we found there were winding 
passages and secret chambers in our castle that 
we knew nothing about; and finally it was plain 
enough that a whole clan of bold robbers lived 
right under the same roof with us!” 

“Why, Cousin Sadie! What a story-maker | 
you've got!”’ 

“Oh, that wasn’t made in any story-maker. 
That's really true. 

“The Governor of the castle (that was grandpa, 
you know) offered rewards to any one who would 
bring the rascals to justice. But that was all the 
good it did. Those robbers just came and took 


their choice of the best we had every night, and 
then hid away in safe places where they might 
laugh at us if we tried to follow them. 

“We could hear them dragging away our things, 
and quarrelling and fighting over them in their 
dens. 


There must have been at least twenty of them, to 
jadge by the noise they made. 

“All our locks and bolts were no help at all, for 
you know they were in the same house with us. 
And as to fighting them, what could we do against 
so many ?”” 

“I don’t see what you could do,”’ cried Fred. 
“But it don’t hardly seem like a true story, 
Cousin Sadie. What did you do?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Freddie. 
good cat!" 


We just got a 
ge 


LittLe Millie’s papa and grandpapa were loyal 
Republicans, and as election drew near they 
spoke of their opponents with ever increasing 
warmth, never heeding Millie’s attentive ears and 
wondering eyes. One night, however, as the little 
maid was preparing for bed, she cast a fearful 
glance across the room, and whispered in a fright- 
ened little voice, “O mamma, I’m afraid to go to 





“1 tell you, it fairly made my blood run cold. ; 


oo 


ae 


ONE FEEL 
y QUITE US 
WHEN IT 


For the Companion. | 
SWEET PEA. 


Sweet Pea put on her prettiest hood 
And climbed the garden wall, 
'Twas a narrow ledge where the darling stood 
And IJ feared that she might fall. 
But she danced with the butterfly, 
Bowed to the bee, 
And never even noticed me, 
The pretty, pinky, saucy Pea. 


—_ +9 
For the Companion. 


BETH AND THE KITTY. 


Beth could not go out to play one day when it 
rained, and she felt a little cross about it. 

By and by she walked over from the window, 
where she had been watching the rain, to where 
her great gray Maltese kitty was asleep on the, 
rug, and she picked up kitty rather roughly. | 
Kitty did not enjoy this at all, so she growled | 
and spit at Beth. 

When mamma came into the room presently, — 
Beth had kitty tucked into her dolls’ crib so tight 


HE INK-BOTTLE SAID WITH A SIGH 
“T FIND LIFE EXCEEDINGLY ORY, 


bed; I'm afraid there’s a Democrat iu the closet.” 





S VERY LOW, 
ED UP, YOU KNOW, 


COMES TO THE FIRST OF JULY.” 


OES 9 HSS 


CRIED THE SPELLING-BOOK ,LOG# 
“AND IT CANT BE DENIBD 
PVE A STITCH IN MY SIDE, = 
I SHALL TURN A NEW LEAF FROM TODAY” 


= bia 
% 





that she could not get out, and poor kitty looked 
very unhappy indeed. x 

‘What's the trouble with kitty?” 
mamma. 

“She is a most distempered cat, mamma, and I 
put her to bed to cure her,”’ said Beth, who loved 
big words. 

Mamma laughed. “Is it the kitty or you that 
is cross, I wonder ?”’ she said, taking her sewing. 

Beth thought about it for awhile, and by and 
by she took kitty up, and kissing her, put ber 
down on her own rug in front of the grate fire. 

“Please do excuse me, kitty. I felt cross, and 
I thought it was you, and I am a pretty mean 
thing, I think,’’ she said. 

Kitty only yawned and purred, as she curled 
up before the fire, but Beth went to singing and 
playing with her dolls very happily. 


asked 


08 


Littie Carrie is very fond of going to enter- 
tainments. Her mother had been reading aloud 
notices of different kinds, and turning the paper 
over, said, ‘‘The Russian plague is coming.” 
Carrie hopped up and down and exclaimed, 
«Mamma, let me go, let me go.” 













Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 
Dig deep in lumillddddd. 


T announce with thrilling truth 
Exploits of a dauntless youth, 
Yet his calm, retiring nature 
Gave his life its strongest feature. 


ALM. P. 
2. 


HISTORICAL ACROSTICS. 


The cross-words of the first, second and fourth 
acrostics consist of seven letters each; those of 
the third, of six letters. 
The finals of the first 
acrostic make the initials 
of the second; the finals 
of the second are the prt- 
mals of the third; the 
finals of the third are the 
primals of the fourth. 


1 


1. An Irish fairy. 2. One 
who relates. 3.° A town 
in the Austrian dominions. 
4. Efficacious. 5. To de. 
bate. 6. Surpasses. 7. A 
elty in Illinois. 8. One 
who manages barges and 
vessela. 

Primals—The name of a 
general who was defeated 
On July 9, 1775. 

Finals—The name of a 
distinguished —_ inventor, 
who was born on July 31, 
1908. 

u. 


1. Things to be eaten. 
2. To relieve or revive 
after pain. 3. To repeat. 
4. A guardian. 5. An 
island in the Russian Em- 
pire. 6. To prosper. 7. 
A character in Shake- 
speare’s “Hamlet.” 8. An 
office or religious service 
at night. 

Finals—The name of an 
Englich author who died 
on July 7, 1816. 


1. 
1. Resting. 2. A shout 
of joy orexultation. 3. A 
town in Italy. 4. A well- 
known species of grass. 
5. A part of the foot. 6. 
To expand. 7. A mascu- 
line name. 8. Sickness. 
Finale—The name of a 
Lr fought on July 5, 





Iv. 

1. A certain piece of 
timber in a ship. 2. An 
exclamation of praise to 
the Lord. 3. One who ab. 
sorbs. 4. A high priest. 
5. An ancient city of Italy. 
6. To reduce to subjection. 
7. A merry song. 8. To 
astonish. 

Finals—The name of an 
American statesman who 
was shot on July 2, 1881. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
RHYMING TRANSPOSI- 
TIONS. 
1 
From where sweet 
grow come perfumed 
gales, 
Transposed I am a sign 
that never fails— 
by name, if naming 
aught avails. 























Itahines with ------ at 
er than before, 
The true -.-.-- of scour- 
ing o’er and o’er. 
m1. 
We well --- ----- in ade- 
-3 cisive way 
= Such an -- +; as we 
ZB greet to-day. 
Iv. 
Nothing - - surely 
can 
In such .--- --.-- where 
graces rich abound. 
J.P. BL 


Conundrums. 

A fortune was left to the eldest of three sisters, 
Mary, Jane, and Hannah. Mary was thirty, 
Hannah was thirty-two, and Jane was thirty-one; 
to whom did the property fall? To Jane, for 
Hannah was only thirty, too. 

When a farmer hoes his corn, what flower has 
| hein mind? The rose (rows). 

What rich people live in the fields the year 
round? Those who live in clover. 

Why. are tiresome visitors like trees in winter? 
It will 


be a long time before they leave. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, July (Jew, He). 





2. cRAFTILY 
PINIONED 
8 P AR ROWS 
cREEPING 
8 HOW ERED 
BROODING 
coRR ODED 
DARK ENED 
cbLasS STFY 


Fourth row—Fireworks. 
Fifth row—Torpedoes. 


3.1. Yorktown. 2. Lexington. 3. New Orleans 
(awe-Lee.’uns). 4. Bunker(r) Hill. 5. New York. 
6. Brandywine. 7. Quebec (quac-beck). 8 Lake 
Erie. 9. Crown Point. 10. Trenton. 11. Stillwater. 


4. “Adams and Jefferson died July Fourth.” 
The year was our Nation’s jubilee—182. 
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‘The Youre ene pares” Ita subscription price 1s 81.1 
& year, payment in advance. shake 
are often given 
‘Tricribece ita slags eee fy iosue of the paper, All 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 
given for $1-75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
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For the Companion. 
VERTIGO. 


One of the principal causes of the more serious 
forms of vertigo, or dizziness, 1s a diseased con- 
dition of the inmost portion of the ear, the 
labyrinth. Vertigo of greater or less severity 
may result from whatever disturbs the blood 
pressure, either within the labyrinth, or in the 
middle ear, Similar effects are also produced by 
false impressions received through the eye, or 
through the sense of touch, and by disease of the 
spinal cord. 

Since the great nerve which-goes to the stomach 
1g at tte cerebral centre intimately associated with | 
the auditory nerve, disturbance of the stomach | 
may cause vertigo; and on the other hand, a dls. | 
turbance of the auditory nerve may occasion 
nausea or vomiting. Vertigo 1s sometimes brought 
on by paralysis of a single muscle of the eye, or 
even by the temporary weakness of an overtaxed 
ocular muscle. 

The form of vertigo now known as “Meniére's 
disease” ts that form which the famous Dean 
Swift euffered, and under which he often appenred 
Mike a staggering drunkard. The patient, on rising 
in the morning, feels as if the room were whirling 
Tound, or as it he were floating or sinking. Some. 
times he falls when attacked, but he never loses 
consclousness. There are nolses—sometimes quite | 
loud—in the ear, and more or Jess deafness. Thero 
may be also faintness and vomiting. ‘The attacks 
incline to be repented with incrensing frequency. 
In the Intervals, however, the patient remains | 
well. i 

The most common forms of vertigo are the 
gastric and the nervous. Gastric vertigo is some. 
times induced by a very slight disorder of the 
stomach. The patient may feel audden swimming 
at the head; objects may seem to revolve; he 
totters and perhaps falls. There may be nausea, 
faintness, headache, visual hallucinations and 
buzzing In the ear; but there is no deafness, nor | 
any danger of a loss of consclousness. Gastric | 
vertigo Is cured by treatment directed to the | 
cause. { 

Nervous vertigo may come from nervous | 
exhaustion resulting from various causes—intel. 
Jectual strain, or an immoderate use of tobacco, 
alcohol or tea. i 

The eymptoms are much the same asin gastrle | 
vertigo. They are felt strongly in an elevated 
position—by the preacher in the pulpit, or the, 
Speaker on the platform. As in gastric vertigo, 
the treatment must be directed to the cause. But 
patlents need not fea an attack of paralysis or of 
apoplexy. 














—_ 
“TAPE-A-L'EIL.” 


One of the most prominent citizens of Paris died 
Recently. It was a dog—Tapeahil or Black. | 
| 








Eye, by name—who had passed the full space 
of a dog's life on the boulevards of the capital, 
acknowledging no owner or master, but living 
an easy and cley a formal, well. 
regulated w; 

Most dogs who lead an independent, unatt 
existence are miserable aul half-starved eu 
was not so with Tape-a-ldEil, 
of artstocratic birth, being of unknown o: 
evident! Ufinastiif and hal y 
his way up" until he was able te lea 
rutleman, Me was emphatically a 


























the life of a 
















Perhaps, however, he was indebted in a certain 

© spot over his left eye, which | 

wwe ine, for his startin life. “His head ! 
Was perfectly white except for this black spot in | 
shape of alfmeon, whieh completely 





overed his eye aud ran back to the left ear, 
¥ morning he took a run in the ¢ hamps 
And arrived at about eleven o'clock in the | 
forenoon, with a good appetite, at the restaurant | 













“Do tion the pra | 
| rewh de eWered the porter, “ftikes de quarters 
: Ty much—when T gets tem." Erchange, 

AN HOTELAK i aa is said F 
| offered rs tor the best treutine 
| stor the best tres 
on how ¢ outdoor life iat 
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The best Worm medicine 1s “Brown's Vermifuge 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere. Bcentsabox. (Adv. 
Se 
. Itching Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 


called the Boulllon Duval, in the Place de la 
Madeleine, where he was always well received 
On the occasion of his firat visite people were 
doubt attracted by his black eye, as well as by his 
amiable disposition, and gave him a nibble from 
thelr plates. As time went by, he came to be 
regarded as a regular customer. 

He went from table to table, receiving a bit of 
meat here, a scrap of bread there, a bone at one 
place, and at another a plate to lap. From the 
whole he made an excellent breakfast. 

There were other cating-houses at which he 
obtained his dessert and his dinner. By the time 
he had made his tour, it was time to go to bed; 
and for his lodging place, he accepted nothing less 
magnificent than the Grand Hotel. He slept on a 
mat in a corner near the ateamuhip ticket agency. 

His costume had been provided for by a generous 
unknown friend, who had presented him with a 
very handsome collar, with his name, “Tape-a- z= 


VGEil,” engraved on the plate. ASTHM DEE 


Following this regular round, petted by every- CURED . 
WRITE TO US FOR PROOFS. 


body, and unmolested by the police, though he To Stay Cured. 
Hay-Fever S2"Se, cars 














bottle by mail only for 50cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, 81. 








Rogers, Peet & Co,, of New York City, invite 


sts ‘for a leaflet ‘Bathing without ‘Fear, 
descriptive of unique bathing suit_and. lite-pr 
server combined ; for men, women amd childreu, 








patd no license and wore no muzzle, the dog lived 
To Stay Cured. 


on In greut comfort. 
No CHANGE OF CLIMATE NEEDED. 


But at last he became old, excessively fat, and 
A NEW DEPARTURE 


almost blind. One day he refused to eat, but 
contrary to his custom, went down into the kitchen 
of the Grand Café, and lay down under a table; 
and when, some time later, an effort was made to 
Induce him to come out, it was found that he was 
dead. 

The newspapers published his “obituary,” and 
many of his old friends wiped a tear from their FROM OLD METHODS AND OLD 
eyes as they read It. RESULTS. 





WE WiLL SEND You TESTIMONY. 
FROM PEOPLE WHO 
LIVE NEAR You, 
8 ee 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS. 


A few miles out of the city of Bankok there is a 
mineral spring, and near it a bungalow much 
frequented by the Europeans in the city. An 
Englishman snys that one evening as he roie up to 
this bungalow, a gentleman was alighting from his 
howdah at the entrance. 


As soon as he had dismounted, his elephant was 
moved to one side, and my driver, who was seated |, 
on the head of my elephant, ordered it to advance. 
The instant he spoke, the animal which had moved 
aside to make room for us flapped his great ears, 
and then turned sharply, around, facing my driver, 

Suddenly, without thé least warning, he stretched 
out his long trunk and wrapped It about the body 
of my man. Then, before any one had time to 
Interfere, he ralsed hice high in the air and brought 
him to the ground with tremendous force! As the 
pose fellow struck the earth we could hear his 
' aes rack. But the slephant a pok done with b h?? L 

him. The next moment he had placed. his huge 

fgoton the head and chest of the rostrate driver. t cee amp 
en he raised it again, all semblance of life was 

gone from the crushed, mutilated bod: 1s fe cause 


The gentleman whose elephant had committed i 
iii iromefietarect areas | Of 8 great deal of happiness, 
ets tal ead mays een execnitar genie) The como: oo 
having been put out by an atten ae yeurs| €asy to care for, one that 

never bothers, or smells bad. 
Will send you a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pe, PirTssuRGH Brass Co. 





N. B.ceWE WANT THE NAME AMO ADORESS OF EVERY 


SUFFERER FROM ASTHMA OR HAY-FEVER IN THE 





Unireo Stare Ano Oanaon. 
And they 
lived happily 
ever after. 
The ‘‘Pitts- 











previous. 

It was my driver, I learned the next day, \ 
had put out the elephant’s 
One of the guards at the king 
some misdemeanor 
thrown a stone, whi 
the eye. 

The elephant was so enraged thereafter at the 
sight of him. that, fearing for his life, the man left 
the place. But the injured animal had bided his 
time, and after fifteen years of waiting had terribly 
punished his enemy. 








stock pen, and, for 
minitted by the animal, hud 
h struck the creature full in 











A KING’S AMBITION. 


The little King of Spain, Alfonso XIII, has his 
boyish ambitions, it seems, even though he is a 
king. He ts now five years old, and is no longer 
a “baby king.” Recently, it is related by a corre. 
spondent at Madrid, the celebrated xeulptor, Senior : sess 
Querol, was engaged to make a statue of the young | Price, 2 - ~ as $100.00. 
king. With Cushion Tires, - $105.00. 

The sculpt I Bearings, Unigrchangenble Parts, 
ae his subject wh ch should Ve at once spirited | _ Guaranteed. "CATALOGUES FICEE, 
and natural, and sat one day in a brown study, | 
Tegariing tie boy av he looked out atthe windins: | THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 

AM at once the sound of a band of music was | See ee = 
heard on the street. ‘The king s4 up, and | 
brought his hand to his forchead in the nulitany | 
salute. 7 

“The flag, sir! the 
“Salute it!" 

The sculptor had f& 
made h 
saluting 

















ad great dificulty in finding a pose 
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For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 





ig!” the boy exclaimed. 





| the pose he sought, and 
statue represent the king in the act of 









. y asked the artist: 

“Are you going to inake mie big P? i 
(The statue will represent your majesty a little 

larger than you are, ‘enor Querol, 
wavell,” sald the’ five-year-old, “I want you to 














make me very big, with a long moustache |” take 
’ . 
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FRUIT-RAISING. Aye s Sarsaparilla 
Large fizures are sometimes bewildering, but it will 
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be Instruet so. The following facts 
wh that the “Gollen State” is destined to. be 
ther the Orchard of America: 





relieve and cure 
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debility, and that 





Fifteen years ago there were no oranges shipped 
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"| Has Cured Others 


eight iuillion 
. t will cure you. 
DID HE GET ONE? 


e not to be highly commended as 
Wit, but now and then one I 
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engzer ina Pullman car was eras 
friend) Pan cate We ned to be 


with the porter, but hadn't yet shows 
olor of his money.” . 
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Highest ofall in Leavening Power, 
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The Shawknit Stockings, 


ntaining no bunches and no perceptible seams, ton. 
structed with reterchee to the shape of the human foot, 
and knitted from the best of yarns, are the nicestar 
ting, longest wearing. and moat comfortable stockiaes 
ever’ put on the market. Coarse, Fine and Extse net 
shalf-hose) in solld colors and mixtures, for men and 
youths ; Superstout (hose) in black for boys and girls: 

None genuine unless stamped 


on the toe. For sale by the trade 
STENT ror Descriptive Post Paid Pareel Price Last 
nd for Descriptive Post. reel Price 
BHA W BTOCR ING On eee Pies Let to 





ARVARD 
DRY PLATE. 


GRADB 1 is best for out-door and general work, 

GRADB 2 should be used when great sensitive. 
ness is required. 

Harvard Dry Plates and Developers (Liquid 
and Dry) for sale by all Photo. Stock Dealer e 


HARVARD ORY PLATE CO., Cambridge, Mass, 


IGE CREAM IS MADE 


Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 
White Mountain Freezer. 
Oc 


Gearing completely cov- 
ered. Tubs will not’ shrink 
and fall to pieces. Cans are 
heavy and durable. “Beaters 
| are tioned, 











nd being of mal- 

leable tron will pever break. 

| Inquire of your local dealer 

| 1p house-furnishing goods for 
e 

“White Mountain.” 


| “Frozen Dainties.” 

i A book of receipts for Ice Cream, Sherbet, etc., mailed 

| PHE WHITE MOUNTAIN SREEZER CO 
No. 142 Hi Bty N aE COn 











DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your denler doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for n sample bottic to 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 
_SHANDON BELLS: the Only Tollet Soap. 














ES 
DISEASES \o 

G t CURED BY 
i BVERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
Scalp of infancy and childhood, whether tortur- 
ing, disfiguring, itching, burning, sealy, crusted, pimp. 
ly, or blotchy, with loss of hatr, and every impurity of 
the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 18 
Speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 

Tictta REMEDIES, Consisting of CUTICURA, the great 
Skin Cure, URA Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier 
and Beautifier, and Curictra ItesoLveNt, the new 

and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme- 
dies, when tho best. physicians and ali other remedies 
fail. Parents, save your children years of mental and 
Bhysteat suffering. Begin now, Delays are dangerous. 

‘urea made tu childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price CUTIcura, S0c.; Soar, 2%e.; 
RFsotvest, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass, 

Send for # re Skin and Blood Diseases.’ 

y's skin and scalp purified and beautified 
= by Conetia So, a 
Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu- 
matism relieved In one minute by the celebrated 
CuTicuRA ANTI-Patn PLASTER. 5 cents, 












































FERRIS’ 
GOOD 
SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS 


are now made in 


VENTILATING 


“CLOTH, also in 


FINE SINGLE PLY 
CLOTH. 


Send for circular, 
i SINGLE PLY for 
4H Children, Misses and Ladies. 
G00D SENSE Waists are superior to all others. 
~Gape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holee— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Supporters, 


shape permits full expansion of It Gives aitis/uction, 
sure your waist is stamped *(300D SENSE.” 


! 

| Be b 

| Manufacturers and Patentees, 

| FERRIS BROS, “Sai'seomunty NV: 

1 For Sale by ALL 1 DING RETAILERS 
MARSHALL FIELD & 

WHOLESASE WEST 
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| Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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For the Companion. 


ABBY HANNAH’S PATCHWORK. 


A burly bumblebee was out in the sunshine 
dressed in yellow with trimmings of black. Under 
a rosebush a well-fed cat nodded, singing a tune 
without variations. 

Ata window of an old-fashioned house a little 
girl sat, with duwn-bent head, sewing a square of 
patchwork. Very faint music came from her 
occupation; it was only Abby Hannah’s needle 
which bad grown tarnished by being pushed 
through stiff calico with moist and weary fingers. 

She ceased her work, and lifted 
her pretty head to take a look into 
the pleasant garden. It was a 
sweet face, but at this moment it 
was an anxious one. 

“Deborah! Deborah!’ she 
called, in subdued tones. The 
cat stopped singing, opened her 
yellow eyes, stretched and went 
toward the house. 

Abby Hannah, with Deborah in 
her lap, watched the lively bee as 
he hovered over “boy’s-love”’ in 
Miss Lucindy's garden, to reach 
finally the corner where grew 
“ove-lies-bleeding,”” ‘‘bachelor’s- 
buttons,” ang a few small “lady’s- 
delights. 

Just then they saw the minister 
coming down the street in his 
Sunday best. He must be going 
home froin some funeral; and yet 
the bell has not been heard tolling 
for the dead. Abby Hannah rose 
respectfully as the minister went 
by, much to Deborah's disgust. 

The minister did not keep on to 
the parsonage, which was a few 
steps below, but came in at the 
gate. 

From the wood-shed Jarvis, 
“the head hired man,” as he 
was accustomed to call himeelf, 
although his Cousin Lucindy kept 
no other, came to ask what Parson 
Ridley wanted. 

“To see Miss Lucinda,” was 
the minister's answer. 

“She’s a-chorin’ about town in 
the shay,” said Jarvis; “and she’s 
to wind up with goin’ to Turkey 
Hliggins’s to buy » couple of hens. Won’t ye 
step into the house and wait for her ?”” 

No; the minister would not step in. “I wish a 
personal interview,” he said, and went away. 

“Set down, Abby Hannah!” said Jarvis, look- 
ing in at the open window. “Ye aint in meetin’. 
What be ye a-doin’, little un?” 

“Sewing my patchwork.” 

«How many squares have ye hoed out now ?”” 

Abby Hannah counted them. “Fifteen, Jarvis, 
for my conduct quilt. 1 just hate ’em!” 

Jarvis took them up one by one, @ sorrowful 
expression coming into his honest, kindly face. 
In the middle of each square was a piece of white 
cloth on which was worked, in “sampler-stitch,” 
the word “Diligent” or “Indolent,” “Good,” 
“Bad,” “Lazy,” and so forth, according to the 
little girl’s daily conduct. 

Tears came into Abby Hannah’s eyes as she 
told Jarvis, her sole comforter, that Aunt Lucindy 
was to have a “quilting” when the conduct quilt 
was done, and then all the town would know 
how nanghty she had been. After the quilting, 
this monument to her sins, as Aunt Lucindy 
calied it, “was to be forever on the spare bed !”" 





















stem cut close to the head, having green buttons 
for eyes, a squash-seed for a nose, and shoe-pegs 
for teeth. 

“She aint handsome,” said Jarvis. ‘*How- 
somever, ‘Handsome is as handsome does,’ the 
copy-book says.” 

‘A rag-doll came next, a flat and shapeless 
creature with pen and ink features. At last came 
Deborah the cat. 
| Jarvis sat up on the fence to ‘have a weather- | 
‘eye to where the enemy might be looked for,” 
while Abby Hannah drilled ber pupils in high- 
pitched reading and spelling. 

Suddenly the sound of instruction ceased. Aunt 
Lucindy was turning the corner homeward. 


Abby Hannah and Jarv 


Jarvis stooped low and gathered up the dolls, 
but he was clumsy in his haste, and lodged 
Clothespin in a cherry-tree. 

‘Aunt Lucindy came up with an air of suspicion, 
and discovered the doll. 

‘The fury of her wrath fell upon Abby Hannah. 

“What under the canopy have you been 
a-doing!"’ she asked the frightened child, drag- 
ging her into the house. “Not patchworking, I'll 
be bound. Git your square!” 

‘The half-completed square was produced, and 
then Miss Lucindy ordered Abby Hannah to 
sampler-stitch this sentence on the white centre: 

“Abby Hannah Barrows, lazy and disobedient, 
20th June, 1788.”” 

‘As Abby Hannah cowered before her angry 
aunt, Parson Ridley again came up the yard. 

| “The parsonage is being painted,” he said. 

| “Would youallow a young and highly respectable 

| young couple to be united in matrimony in your 
parlor ?”* 

“] should be very happy to receive the young 
| folks under my humble roof," said Miss Barrows, 
| grandly. 

The minister went out, and the best parlor 


“Don’t cry, little un,” said Jarvis. “Come, le’s | was opened. The six-legged spinnet, » London 
have a spell of school-keepin’ out here under the | instrument, was dusted. Miss Lucindy took an 
old ellum. Lucindy is off with old Billy, who| approving glance about at her mourning piece 
aint much like a harricane, and when she gets to|done in crewels and water-colors, her sampler, 
‘Turkey Higgine’s farm, they'll talk way up into various silhouettes, and one or two pictures in 


fourteenthly, same as the parson did last Sunday. 
Bring out your dolls, Abby Hannab, and set ‘em 
in battle array, and I'll be fust selectman and 
*zamin’ "em." 

The little girl wiped her eyes. She went toa 
closet, and produced o clothespin dressed in a 
tight-fitting costame, with a bed-ticking cape to 
hide her lack of arms. 

“Now pass out ‘Yaller,’” said Jarvis, who was 
seating the pupils under the elm. 

‘A crooked-necked squash next appeared, with 


water-colors. There were stiff chairs against the 
wall, a slippery sofa and a claw-footed table on 
which was a Bible. 

In her black silk and mitts and false curls Miss 
Lucinda received her guests. Outside, Jarvis and 
Abby Hannah listened. There was a solemn 
silence; then the parson gave a loud “ahem!” 
and began the ceremony. | 

Tt seemed a long time before the minister | 
pronounced Ellen Gordon and Colonel Arthur 














little Abby Hannah ; she would write them in her 
old copy-book tor future dolls. 

‘When it was over, there was a murmur of 
voices, a few low-toned words and they came 
out—a lovely bride, prettily dressed, and a tall 
Englishman of military appearance. 

“I'd give her a white rose if I dared,” said 
Abby Hannah. 

Then she ran out by # side door, and when the 
pretty bride stepped into the carriage that waited, 
the timid child thrust a white rose and a cluster 
of buds into her hand and fled. 

Only Parson Ridley knew why the English 
officer and the pretty girl from over the sea were 
married in the seclusion of Miss Barrows's parlor, 








18 hear the Ceremony. 


and with all their talent for investigation, the 
people of the town learned nothing about it, 
beyond the bare fact that they had driven from 
Boston ina chaise. Very soon the quiet wedding 
was forgotten. 

But it was not forgotten by little Abby Hannah. 
The appearance of the officer and his young 
bride had filled her with wistful thoughts of a 
world strange to her. She wrote their names in 
her old copy-hook, in a painstaking way, and 
under them pinned a white rose with clustering 
buds. 

That night she dreamed that Ellen Gordon had 
taken the conduct quilt across the sea, with its 
humiliating record. 

Another June day. Deborah, the cat, is eight 
years older, and so is Abby Hannah. The conduct 
quilt adorns the four-poster in the spare room. 
‘As she had promised, Miss Lucinda Barrows had 
a quilting on its completion, and sorrowful, 
humiliated Abby Hannab helped by threading 
needles, and “passing round tea.” 

Scarcely a kind word did the child receive that 
long, sad afternoon. No one spoke of the neat, 
tiny stitches and the evenness of her sampler 
work. 

The tea was perfect. The guests praised and 
Miss Lucinda politely condemned every article of 
the skilfully cooked food. But whether she told 
too many untruths on the occasion, or whether 
she made and “just nibbled, ‘cause it was 20 
poor,” too many kinds of cake, is not known. 
At any rate, she failed in health from that time. 

One by one her duties were given over to Jarvis 
and Abby Hannah with wearisome directions 
and repining words. Again Parson Ridley came 
to the house ; not to perform a marriage ceremony, 
but to conduct the funeral of Lucinda Barrows. 

Ontside, Jarvis “‘saw to the teams" until it was 





Bennett man and wife. Pretty names, thought | time to appear as second chief mourner. 





Single Coptes, Pive Cents. 


To all he told the same story; how “Lucindy 
grew less and less chirk all last year, and about 
dig-pertatering-time tuk her bed and never riz.” 

All the aunt's modest fortune, with many 
restrictions and directions, was left to Abby 
Hannah, except o few hundreds to Jarvis, who 
was to remain on tho place. 

The day after tho funeral Jarvis helped Abby 
Hannah “slick up,” inwardly rejoiced that 
training day was so near. In an honest, kindly 
way he wondered how it wonld “set” on Abby 
Hannah to be forehanded, and rejoiced that she 
could now read her book with no one to forbid 
her doing.so. 

‘Training day was fine. In their best, Jarvis 
and Abby Hannah went to Wind- 
mill Hill, where the sham fight 
was to take place. The people 
poured in from all parts, and 
Jarvis moved among the throng, 
conscious of his hundreds well 
salted down, and radiant in a 
“weskit” of gorgeous pattern, 

Abby Hannah, in her simple 
Diack, sat where she could see the 
distant hills with cloud shadows 
upon them, and cattle quietly 
grazing in the fields. She cared 
little for the crowd or the soldiers 
in their gay dress; she longed for 
what she knew not of, suggested 
by the cloud glory and the dis- 
tance. 

Down the hill came a party of 
three, leaving a handsome carriage 
in charge of a man. They seemed 
also to avoid the crowd, and were 
approaching Abby Hauuah's re- 
treat. As she watched them, she 
felt ag if she were reading in her 
poetry book. 

How graceful they were! The 
handsome young man offered his 
gloved hand to the stately lady 
with white hair, helping her over 
every unevenness. The little girl 
with flaxen curls danced before 
them. 

The lady sat down ona shelving 
rock, the young man by her side, 
while the child wandered in search 
of flowers. 

As the little girl came up the 
hill she saw Abby Hannah, and 
was attracted to her. She first 
offered a dandelion out of her 
bonquet, and then a daisy. Presently she asked, 
“What is your name?” and Abby Hannah told 
it, with a feeling that it was not pretty. 

“And what is yours?” she asked the child. 

“Ellen Sinclair.” 

They grew so well acquainted that they went 
together where violets grew, and, with her hands 
full of them, the child ran to the lady on the 
rock. The lady nodded and smiled her thanks 
to Abby Hannah, as the party came up the hill. 
The little girl went back to where her new friend 
stood with timid, blushing face, and took fast 
hold of her hand. 

‘The sham fight began. For a better view of the 
fight the crowd left the side of the hill where 
Abby Hannah was seated. Hidden from sight as 
the soldiers were by the brow of the hill and a 
clump of larches, the loud report of fire-arms 
came unexpectedly. 

Ellen, the little girl, was standing on a rock, 
trying to reach the lower branches of a tree. 
Startled and bewildered, she let go her hold of 
the branch und fell to the ground. 

‘When her uncle attempted to raise her she 
moaned, and then fell into his arms with a cry. 
‘At this Abby Hannah forgot her timidity and 
helped to soothe the frightened child. 

The foot was badly injured. 

“What can we do! Was there over anything 
s0 very unfortunate!” exclaimed the lady. 

“Take her to my house,” promptly answered 
Abby Hannah. Jarvis had told her that these 
people were ‘Britishers,"” but she forgot her awe 
of them. 

‘When Jarvis returned from the war that night, 
hig surprise was great to sce an Englishwoman 
in Lucindy’s high-backed rocker, dressed in a 
rustling silk with finger-rings on her white hands, 
and a wounded, small-sized Britisher on tho old 
“softy.” 

He stood in the low kitchen while Abby 
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Hannah told him all about it, and confessed to be 
‘tuck a-back to see any of their sort under 
Lucindy Barrows's roof, she that never favored 
"em!" 

in the evening young Sinclair reported that he 
had made arrangements at the tavern for Ellen's 
comfort, and that he would carry her there in his 
arms. But she stoutly refused to move without 
‘Abby Hannah and the cat. ‘Tears and sobs 
helped her cause, and seconded by the persuasion 
of Abby Hannah and Jarvis she carried the day- 
So it came about that, during the child’s days of 
pain, she lay on the old sofa with a stalwart son 
ee Deborah's for company, and a bunch of white 
roses from the old bush in her hand. And when, 
in the moonlight, the little one dozed, the stately 
lady and Abby Hannah grew to be friends. 

‘The lonely git] tenderly loved this woman, who 
treated her with caressing tenderness, listening 


with interest to past worries and sorrows. How | called the Blexley feud, rather than the Pierson 


like seeing the 
loveliest of pic- 
tures, such a8 
the parson had 
in his best par- 
lor, to hear of 
the wonderful 
things in Eng- 
land! And yet 
that was the 
country Aunt 
Lucindy had 
taught her tode- 
spise. The girl's 
head was full of 
dreams. 

Little Ellen 
Sinclair waswell 
at last, and must 
soon leave Abby 
and the cat. But 
before she went 
away she must 
see the funny 
dolls Abby had 
told her that she 
used to play 
with. 

Crook-Neck was no longer in existence, but 
Clothespin was in a hair trunk in the attic— 
with the hated conduct quilt and the old copy- 
book. The child dragged them all out with other 
treasures, her little head bobbing about under 
the bunches of pennyroyal and catnip which 
Lucinda Barrows had carefully gathered each 
year. 

Tired at last, she went down to show her 
grandmother Clothespin and the quilt Abby had 
made, while Abby Hannah idly carried in her 
hand the old copy-book. 

She could now laugh over the cotton monument 
of ber disgrace; and in the soft summer twilight 
she told the one romance of her short life—of the 
quiet wedding in that very room. 

Ontside was the white rosebush filling the air 
with perfame. In her hand was her old copy- 
book, with the dried and withered flowers just as 
she had placed them there years before. Young 
Sinclair had come from the tavern to say good- 
by. He leaned in at the open window. 

‘The lady examined curiously the conduct quilt, 
and read the record that had caused the child so 
many tears. 

“Abby Hannah Barrows, lazy and disobedient, 
20th June, 1788.” 

The young man leaned farther into the room. 
For a moment nothing was heard but the cat’s 
low song. 

Then Abby Hannah read from the old copy- 
book, to make the story complete: 

«In awful disgrace—have eampler-stitched the 
worstest square to-day. Pretty Ellen Gordon 
was married to Arthur Bennett, a soldier, in 
Aunt —” 

A groan and a cry made Abby Hannah drop 
her copy-book, and look with wonder at the lady. 
Young Sinclair with a bound was in the room 
and by her side. 

“Read that again!” he said. Then he picked 
up the book and pressed the withered flowers to 
his lips. 





‘The tast Churning. 


where Abby Hannah taught her doll school. The 
rosebush is not there; it was transplanted to 
Surrey, in England, and flourished there many a 
year. May Kinston. 


—_—_—_+or—_— 


YOUNG HAPPINESS. 


Our childhood’s pleasures are, like the rivers, 
si cheer a a at mae: 
How Sweet the ‘Sunshine, how glad, Low free! 
—Old Song. 








For the Companion. 


THE BLEXLEY FEUD. 
In Two Chapters. — Chapter 1 


How It Began. 
There was no reason why it should have been 


feud; though, to 
be sure, the place 
of its origin was 
in old Mrs. Blex- 
ley's house; or 
to be more exact, 
in old Mrs. Blex- 
ley’s butter-tub. 

Sbe was not 
old Mrs. Blexley 
then, but merely 
a matron in her 
forties, with a 
house full of 
children, who 
were all the way 
from babes to 
young men. 

It bade fair to 


‘and chalked it down on the “butter shingle” which | 
always hung behind the scales,—“now: Dorothy, 
pee how quick you can get that tub full. 1 promised 
It to Mrs. Miller to send to her son, a fortni't ago.” 

{J can fill it in another fortn't, ff you don’t mind 
ekimpin' at table a little,” Dorothy anewered, 
proudly, as she put down the first compact layer. 

wT oaw akimp if T must, but you'll all know just 
what I'm doin’ it for. I b'lieve in betn’ honest, 
even in ekimpin’.” 

‘That was something she prided herself upon- qt 
was a Blexley boast. The Blexleys were stiff. 
packed people on this score, and woe to all persone 
who fell short in weight or measure of any kind! 

Mre. Blexley always considered it but a Christlam 
duty unfiinchingly to make known the deficlencies 
of auch people, and to announce that ehe “had no 
further use for them.” 

‘The performance of this duty was only the 
exhibition of another trait In the possession of 
Scbich the Blexleys had equal pride. This tratt 
Was candor—one which people who make Inor- 
dinate boast of honesty feel bound to cultivate. 

“pd rather a body’d fire into my face than Into 
my back, any time,” would be Mra. Blexley’s only 
apology for the plain statements she 80 often 
made— statements with barbed points and edges. 

There were those who felt that Silas Pierson 
expressed their own views when he answered her 
at the oat-threshing = 

ages’ 80, Mis’ Blexley; but a body aint called 
upon to be always firin’ at nary face nor back, 
simply "cause a body’s got @ gun!” 

But other people's views did not affect her own. 
She still spoke with exceeding candor on all 
occasions. 

‘The last churning had gone into the tub In less 
than the fortnight. The white cloth had even 
received its thin layer of salt, and the cover wis 
ready to be put in place, when Dorothy proudly 
turned {t over to Jim Blexley at the foot of the 
cellar stalra, with a beaming face in answer to his 








be an unusually 
busy summer, 
for Mra, Blexley 
had eight cows 
upon her hands; 
and she had felt 
herself very for- 
tunate In having 
gained the Pier- 
sons’ consent 
that thelr young: 
eat girl, Dorothy, 
should help ber through the summer with the 
butter. 

She proved to bea help. “What Dorothy do 
know "bout butter-makin’ aint worth knowin’ 
was no empty boast by Mrs. Pierson. The girl had 
been brought up, as her Aunt Lyddy repeatedly 
expressed it, “in the good old-fashioned way of 
not only knowing well how to work, but how to 
work well.” 

Mrs. Blexley gave over to Dorothy the work of 
butter-making, and all the packing. 

‘Even then matters might have gone on smoothly 
if the Blexleys’ chief dependence in the shape of 
a dun cow had not choked herself to death with a 
turnip. That event delayed the packing of the 
June butter in the new tub just brought home for 
the purpose. 

Mrs. Blexley always declared that when people 
bought tubs of *Lijah Starks they “knew what 
they was doin’; *Lijah’s tubs didn’t need soakin’ a 


t 








admiring look. 

It was sweet, fresh and firm—either the face or 
the butter; and if Mrs. Blexley was pleased with 
the butter, Jim could not be blamed for admiring 
the face. 

“The man that gets you'll get somebody,” she 
emphatically asserted, as the choice tub was 
deposited on the scales; and Jim nodded as he 
stole another glance at Dorothy's blushing face. 

But, strange to say, the tub only tipped the beam 
at fifty-eight and a half pounds! 

“Five, eight, ten, six —” 

Mrs. Blexley hurriedly went over the figures on 
the shingle. 

“Why, Dorothy, there aint butter ‘nough here 
into two pounds and a quarter!” 

“Perhaps you've made a mistake in countin’. 
Let me see.” 

Both counted. The whole Blexley household 
in turn counted the column on the shingle; but try 
as they might, they saw that Daboll's arithmetic 
never could countenance fifty-eight and 9 half as 
the answer to this problem : “If you put forty-eight 
and three-fourths pounds of butter into a tub 
weighing twelve pounds, what s the weight of the 
whole?” 

“What has become of that two pounds and a 
quarter of butter?” 

‘Mrs. Blexley asked the question again and again, 
as she went about the house. 

She knew there must be as much as she had 
estimated. Her figures didn’t He. She was almost 





month after he'd cured the staves; they didn’t 





inclined to prove it by “taking {tall up,” but Mrs. 


For answer Dorothy walked atraight over to 
the nail which held her sunbonnet, put on her 
head.wear and went home. Later in the day her 
brother's wagon came to fetch her things. 

To think Mra. Blexley the same’s called me a 
thief!” she sald, in telling of it to her friends. 

‘Shortly the Blexleys heard a report that Dorothy 
had said that Mrs. Blexley called her a thief. 

ue] didn't!" declared Mrs. Blexley. “But where 
did that butter go? I’d ruther lost a tub than 
Dilieve Dorothy took it; but It don’t seem real 
honest to flare up so at a candid question.” 

“Such candid folks ’re apt to get elander mixed 
up with candor,” said Dorothy's brother. “A 
Pierson’s as honest as a Blexley, any da, 

“Folks don’t put on back braces unless they need 
tem,” retorted Mra. Blexley, when this remark 
came to her ears; and this brought a retort from 
one of the Piersons, to the effect that “folks could 
be so straight-backed that they leaned the wrong 





These were mild shafta which grew rapidly Into 
most venomous ones, the immediate result of 
which was'that Dorothy passed Jim on the road 
without looking at him. The good-hearted fellow 
had it on his tongue to tell her that his mother 
meant no harm; but it occurred to him that such a 
statement would require an explanation which he 
was unable to give. 

‘Then, when a friend told him that Dorothy had 
said that she “wouldn't have one of the Blexley 
tribe if they were the only ones on earth” he gave 
up, left home, and was brought back in sx months, 
dead—killed in a steam-boat disaster. 

"A fierce feud had well begun, which presently 
extended not only to every relative on either side, 
but took in all the people in the village. Almost 
every Inhabitant was connected In some way with 
one family or the other, and even those who had 
no connection with either were drawn into the 
quarrel. 

In fact, as Uncle Billy, the stage-driver, sald, no 
| one co: 
on one side or the other; and In time each had 
qnarried 80 strictly among its adherents that, as 
Uncle Billy alao remarked, “’Twan’t safe to wag 
yer head ‘fore every one, for you was sure to hook 
a Blexley or a Pierson.” 

‘This was not all. The Plerson faction set up » 
rival cooper shop, so injuring Jason Starks's trade 
that he was unable to meet his notes, and lost 
almost all he had. Ab Blexley did not report o 
brush fire that had caught in the Plereons’ lot, and 
two families were made nearly penniless by the 
damage that ensued. ; 

Banfield Pierson bought up Joel Blexley's notes 
and sold him out for a emall mortgage he held, 
and the shock to the old people was so great that 
Mrs. Joel had a stroke of paralysis, while Joel 
went Insane. 

Everything that bad blood was capable of doing, 
except the actually criminal, was resorted to by 
poth aides. Politics, patriotiem and religion were 
forgotten or swallowed up in the quarrel which 
raged. 

‘The town meetings served only to reveal which 
faction was present In the greater strength at a 
given oceasion. Sometimes the town went for 
the Blexleys and sometimes for the Plersons. 
Smaller school district and Iine-feuce feuds were 
engrafted upon the greater ones. 

Religion ceased to be fostered. No minister 
could please both eldes. Subscriptions could not 
be raised for salaries for more than one side, an 
two societies could not be supported. A feeble 
prayer-meeting took the place of the regular 
Sunday services. 

Some of the people sold out their farms and 
moved away. A rude outside element began to 
push in, Soon thestald old tavern wae converted 
into a billiard saloon and a drinking-house, which 
was freely patronized by a rising generation 
undisturbed by wholesome restraints. 

‘The village seemed to be deserted by God and 
man; but the old residents only withdrew more 
within themselves, and, with groans over the lost 
prosperity, let evil-doing run riot. 

Twenty-five years later, as old Mrs. Pierson sald 
on her deathbed, “You wouldn't 've known that 
"twas the same place.” 


uld live in peace in Weston without fighting 


SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 
(To be continued.) 
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ONE POOR LITTLE MONEEY. 


Professor Angell tells a touching story of a little 
monkey which was the constant companion and 
pet of a colony of artists in Dilsseldort. He was 
permitted to roam from studio to studio, dressing 





himself in the varlous art properties ecattered 
about, grinning, chattering, soliciting fondness 
from bls favorites more like a merry, dumb child 
than an unintelligent beast. 

After the monkey had been left alone for & 
time, the return of his friends was celebrated for 
him by a sugar treat which was to him the event 
of the day. 

‘A small square box was given him, in which he 
always found when he succeeded in raising the 
cover several large, beautiful white lumps of sugar 

‘The little fellow always knew when his treat was 


had told, and now Mrs. Sinclair took it up. Ellen 

Gordon was her dead sister’s child, and hers by 

‘ adoption. She came to Boston with a brother, 

who died soon after they reached this country. 

She was to marry Colonel Bennett when she 

. returned; he came for her, and was married in 

Aunt Lucindy’s parlor instead. 

They delayed their return a long time; then 

came a stormy voyage and a shipwreck. 


| ‘The first chapters of the story Abby Hannsh 
\ 
' 





Dorothy's Answer to an Insinuation. 


i ‘Among the few saved were baby Ellen and her | soak nothin’, out or in. They'd weigh, too, just 80 


nurse. The young father and mother went down 
into the eea. Their relatives never learned when 
or where the marriage had taken place, and had 
found no record of it until this moment, on their 
American visit. 

The lady told no more, but leaned back in 
Lucindy’s old rocking-chair, and gave herself up 


much, whetber or no.” 

Itis posalble that her opinion was influenced to 
some extent by the fact that "Lijah was her brother. 
It was a fact, however, that butter kept well In Mr. 
Starke’s firkins and tubs; and if Mrs. Blexley chose 
to put down hers without a long preparatory 
soaking of the receptacle in brine, it wae.no one’s 


| Miller was even now clamoring for it, and It was 
| sent on immediately. 
| Polly, her daughter, iad witnessed each weighing 
before it went to the tub. That the tub could have 
run under ’Lijah's rule—twelve pounds—was not 
to be thought of. He had sald it didn’t, and that 
was enough. 
He certainly had not made a tub under the usual 


coming, leaped about expectantly, and chattered 
with delight when he found bimeelf with a lump 
of sugar in each cheek, one in each hand and more 
spread out before him on the floor. 

‘One day a young artist came in with a box 
exactly like the sugar-box in form and size, which 
he put down before the little expectant, eaying to 
his companions that they would see some fun. 


‘The little beast t lously at the covery 
a her thoughts, leaving Ellen singing Deborah's eae er eee ore and perhaps that of the vole Ia ene iat baie he made before he died, | which caine Sn thant ‘oul trouble, 
gon to sleep d fi . clustvely argued; and Jim had to confess | loki 5 but 
One of aoe up a conduct quilt. M ‘At any rate this tub, prepared for the dun cow's | that he hud weighed it when he brought it home cay ae Lape pave ne eens 
s'Fiawoah’s dreams came true, ‘The | butter, was slmply lald aside In the buttery off the | anc it met the requirements ze y the hox flew open snl n WO 
conduct quilt went across the sea with a pretty | kitchen ‘until It was needed, six weeks later, after Z flew up in the little brown face bent forward. 


‘Tt was a puz: . 
wat godt was cared for like rare old tapestry. {te two brindle cows’ calves hind been gont to ihe puzzler. If ltd only stopped at that!| ‘The monkey gave a cry of mortal terror and 


But it did not. Next day Mrs. Blexley put a re 
nn ate fori ral psy. | a0, "Ss apie md sagave a | ik ueion ie ns Baty," can ant i iste 


ea was enough, 3 ” “ 
and died in London. as enous! ya Sra les ° Judgment. i “Dorothy, what did you do with that butter There he stayed, hour after hour, iu spite of 
‘The railroad foe Boston passes through what|the frst five pounds from the Sd, ee “ia areata every ounce you sent downstairs!” coaxings, not venturing from his refuge until the 
was once Aunt indy’! J a in antly exclat s is 
a mucindy’s garden, near the elm | Blexley invariably weighed every pound herself, | “But you couldn't aed Mrs. Blexle: loos See pee Miertoari cane a ee given 
a 's. Blexley. ne next day, when the box of sugar was 
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to him, the little creature fled, and could not be 
coaxed to touch it; but the second day the im- 
pression had faded sufficiently, so that, with the 
greatest caution, he opened the lid, and then 
sprang back out of reach, with tightly closed eyes. 

When he ventured to open them his beloved 
sugar lay before him, and his joy and relief was 
almost painful to witness. 

Alas for human nature! The abject terror had 
been so amusing that at intervals the experiment 
was repeated, always with the same success. The 
poor little creature grew thin and haggard, his 
merry chatter ceased, his tricks were abandoned. 

A morbid fascination, also a love for sugar, drew 
him again and again to his torture or joy, as the 
case might be. 

His misery when the demon was revealed, and 
his extravagant delight when the coveted sweets 
were found, were equally funny to his thoughtless 
tormentors, and the sport went on until at last the 
master came to his poor little pet’s rescue and 
positively forbade further torture. 

Daily the sugar appeared, the old chatter was 
resumed; the merry, harmless play, the gleeful 
antics. Life was once more worth living for the 
little caricature of humanity. 

But again, alas! after some months had passed, 
and the monkey’s unreasoning terror had become 
only a good joke to be told to new-comers, his 
master, his friend, thought that he would try the 
experiment just once more, and see whether it 
would have the old effect. 

He called the confiding little fellow and handed 
him the box, which he took with the usual pleasure. 
The lid flew back, there was a stifled cry, then the 
box dropped from a pair of small, nerveleas brown 
hands, and the little monkey sank in a heap at his 
master’s feet. The torture had been applied once 
too often; the little sufferer was dead. 


+o 


THE MOUNTAIN TORRENT. 


qT we ward br heave foe swift, pew tor 
aware rocky gorges ts way, 
Leaping at leet bright {a the gio be 





he glow of day, 
othe amooth rive rdered fal 
With fertile elds and nappy homes of men. 
New England Magazine. —W. P. Dole. 





For the Companion. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE- 
WINK.” 


Chapter VII. 


Wreck and Rescue. 


“Steady there! She's comin’!” 

This exclamation from Black Tarr, who stood 
stolidly in the dory, brought Non to his senses. 

Indeed, there was the greatest need of steadiness. 
Hal looked up from the bottom of the dory, but as 
he did so the end of a curling wave from the chop 
sea struck him full in the face, and for the moment 
blinded him. The elements seemed to be conspir- 
ing to the bitter end against the Captain of the 
Kittiewink. 

The dory was now in the middle of the seething 
waves. Could it pass the white line of breakers at 
the bar, or not? 

The man at the oars kept the boat in its position 
as firmly as he could hold it. He knew well that 
every third wave was the one to be dreaded. He 
was measuring the billows and awaiting his 
opportunity. 

“Bail her out, quick!” he shouted to Hal, who 
waa atill bent up on the bottom of the dory, and 
very nearly helpless. 

Black Tarr thrust his oilakin hat into Hal’s hands. 
Hal took the sou’wester and he was not long in 
finding out what to do. The sea was washing from 
side to side in the gallant dory, and Hal washed 
with it. He bailed with all his might with the 
sou’ wester. 

“Now hold to her! Don’tlet go! Ugh!” 

There was a roar, a mass of white-green foam, 
a dead weight, a staggering, a manful pull, and the 
deed was done; but with what slight margin! 

Beyond was still water, and willing bands 
dragged the half-swamped but victorious dory to 
the firm land. 

A wave had almost filled her. Hal was struck 
down for the third time by its force. He thought 
all was over then, and blindly clung to the seat. 
Non had shut his eyes. He, too, expected to die. 

The three were pulled ashore with joyful cries. 
Trot got out, no one knew how—but there might 
well have been a lurking suspicion in his mind that 
no one thought of him in that crisis. 

Hal staggered up the beach a few steps, and then 
fell exhausted. His legs could not carry him. But 
Black Tarr shook himself like a Newfoundland, 
and rushed along the shore toward the Aittiewink. 

Hal seemed at first to be seriously hurt. Ladies 
bent over him as he was borne up upon the high, 
dry sand, and Non walked trembling by his side. 
Trot followed, shivering and silent. 

When Phineas Scrod saw that his own shipwreck 
was Inevitable, he plunged Into the cabin to reach 
for something heavy. He was a man of quick 
expedients. He knew that if, In a lull, he could 
geta line to the shore, before the crushing waves 
exhauated him, he might be saved. 

Groping about, his fingers closed upon the soap- 
stone with the iron handle, which Mre. Maynot had 
insisted that Hal should take to keep him warm at 
night. There was no time for a choice. 

Like a cat Phin was on deck and had time to 
cling to the mast with both arms, before the 
onslaught of waters struck the Aittiewink. 

The waye enveloped the doomed boat, turning 
her over on her side. Phineas for the moment was 
completely submerged. He needed all his muscle 
and all his courage to enable him to clasp the 
mast, as the terrible wave fell back. 

The waterfall of pebbles on the beach resounded 
in his ears. He clung to the mast like a barnacle. 
Half-entangled in the rigging, he had not a fair 
chance to jump. Besides, the water was too deep, 
the rush of the returning wave too quick, the 
undertow too deadly. 
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Again the surge of the breakers overwhelmed 
him. A few more such onseta, and even tough old 
Phineas Scrod must yield. 

Phin thought that he must go now. He wished it 
bad been on the Susan Jinks, and not here. But 
he was not ashamed of his fate. 

“Any way,” he muttered, “I found the boys.” 

The receding mass of waters almost tore him 
away from the mast. But, with a coolness worthy 
of all admiration, Phin, even while under the 
wave, and maintaining his grip, tied the long end 
ofthe jib-balyards to the handle of the soapstone. 

When the sea left him for the space of a few 
seconds, he landed the precious stone on shore 
with a mighty throw. Some one grasped it. 

Again came the shock of the sea. For the third 
time he was overwhelmed. The fury of the rising 
tide was added to the torrents. 

This onslaught drove the Aittiewink higher on 
the beach. At the same time it nearly stripped 
her. The tremendous wave receded, the white 
surf fell back and gathered itself anew. Had it 
accomplished its purpose? 

Slowly Scrod emerged. He was badly bruised, 
but the saving rope was taut, held at one end by 
straining arms on the beach, at the other by the 
pin at the saddle of the mast. 

Phineas scrambled out. It was a desperate risk. 
The Kittiewink, creaking and groaning, was left 
alone to its doom. 








home in peace. Whar’s my mate?" asked Phineas. 
“I knowed he’s safe. Nothin’ can’t drownd him.” 

“Here he is—he saved you,” called out a voice 
from the crowd. 

The stolid old fisherman was shoved to the front, 
still dripping, and with sand clinging to his wet 
clothes. His head was bare, and he looked as If 
he were ashamed of his prominence. 

“No, I didn’t,” he stammered; “that is—we all 
hauled you in, but you saved yourself more’n we 
saved ye. Can't some un give ye a dry bit o° 
clothes?” 

He looked around, and then lifted Phin carefully 
to hie feet. 

This practical point relieved the strain. 
crowd closed upon them, and Phineas was carried 
off to one of the hotels in triumph. 


sea and the Kittiewink. 
and think calmly. Many people were still watching 
to see the surf pound the boat to pleces. The 
beach was beginning to be strewn with jetsam. 

Hal looked at the wreck with a feeling very 
much like glee. He was sorry that the boat was 
being destroyed, but not that the end of his 
boating had been reached. 

His foot struck a hard substance. He stooped 
and picked up—his mother’s soapstone. The 
saving rope had been untied. 

Hal did not think it strange that the soapstone 


Phin Loses the Rope. 


Phineas hung upon the quivering rope. He had 
only a few feet to swing himself along; but the 
weight of the waters had been almost more than 
he could bear. He was desperate, but exhausted. 

The roll of the returning surf, the boiling of the 
sea at his waist, the murmuring sands, the cry of 
the horror-stricken people almost within reach, 
stunned the old sailor as he braved his fate. There 
was a surge and a rush, a singing as of distant 
masic in his ears, and Phineas was twisted from 
the rope and hurled into the seething water. 

“Seize him! Grab him!” shrieked a very loud 
voice. A man flung himeelf into the white foam. 
He grappled with it, and grasped a dark object 
desperately. Was it a senseless wreck or a breath. 
ing man? From the shores it was impossible to 
tell. 

Then the fisherman was seen to turn a white, 
streaming face tothe land. A line of strong men 
had already been formed. There was a desperate 
and magnificent pull. 

Then the waters fell back. Phineas Scrod had 
been saved by his mate. 





When the half-drowned and unconscious man 
was carried upon the shore and laid down, some 
of the bystanders wished to roll him over a barrel, 
and some to stand him on his head, while one 
scientific summer boarder whipped out a “Guide 
for all Emergencies,” and opening at the wrong 
page, wildly prescribed chalk and milk for the 
sake of precipitating the salt water, and thereby 
saving him from the convulsions of poisoning. 

It was reserved for Trot to be equal to the 

occasion. With anxious whines he forced 
his way through the crowd and cuddled at 
the limp man’s face, licking eyes and ears 
and mouth with a warm tongue and piteous 
cries. 
- This method of treatment for drowning, 
not prescribed in any medical treatise, 
caused Phin to open his eyes with a low 
groan. Trot, encouraged by success, re- 
doubled his attentions, snapping epitefully 
at any interference. 

Scrod, after a few minutes of hazy remem- 
brance, rose to his right elbow. He cast an 
intelligent look about him and recognized 
the dog. His first words were: 

“Where’s your master?” 

Then he asked, “Are them boys safe? 
Save them boys!” 

The crowd were deeply touched. Some 
one’s voice was heard in a half-eob. The 
people parted, and a tall boy tottered before 
the prostrate sailor and fell upon his knees 
in the sand. 

“O Phin!” cried Hal, with streaming eyes, “dear 


Phin. Thank God you're saved! Forgive me, 
Phin. I'll never undertake to be captain in all my 
life again!” 


Phin looked upon his employer’s son and held 
out his hand. 

Seeing Non, looking scared in the crowd, Phineas 
beckoned to him. It seemed to the bystanders 
like a sacred family meeting. 

Black Tarr had stepped back when Hal ap- 
peared. 


“Pm glad my boys are safe. Now we can go 





should be there. He had come to feel no wonder 
at anything the sea might do. 

A small boy picked up a can of tomatoes cast up 
on the beach, and with great honesty brought it to 
Hal. 

“Ie that yours?” asked the boy. 

“Yes,” said Hal. 

He mechanically put the can under his arm. 

The tide had almost come, and with it a atill 
higher wind and sea. As Hal watched, a mighty 
wave struck the ill-fated sloop. There was a 
tearing of wood; the mast was wrenched out of 
her body, and, entangled in sails and rigging, was 
carried on the crest of the breaker to the beach. 

The Kittiewink yawned before him and drifted 
apart. 

At this sight Hal drew a deep breath, and turned 
his back forever on the Kittiewink. With his 
soapstone swaying in one hand, his can of tomatoes 
in the other, Trot rolling in the sand to dry himeelf, 
and the honest small boy behind, Hal followed the 
crowd as best he might. 

He now began to think of the telegram and of 
his anxious mother. Somehow, he thought that 
his father could stand the uncertainty, but his 
mother—might she not die under the nervous 
strain? Hal ran on as fast as he could. 

A quarter of an hour afterward when some one 
had kindly ferried the shipwrecked boy and the 
terrier over the river into the town, Hal walked up 
to the telegraph office, which was situated in a 
large white hotel. 

The men in the hall, who seemed to be staring in 
two ways, as if after two curiosities, withdrew 





their divided gaze and centred it upon our 
dilapidated hero. 

The operator seemed to expect him. He had 
just sent two surprising messages; but of these 
Hal knew nothing. The first of the two was 
written In a very scrawly hand with a bad 
telegraph-office pen, and was much blotted by the 
blue ink: 

to mister Henry maynot. Steamtug Sculpin, 
anywere on the new Englend cost. try Portiand. 

i found um. we Go hum tomorrer in fust Trane. 
Kittiewink druv ashore. phincas Scrod. 


The | 


Hal followed | 
with Trot a little way, and then turned back to the | 
He was now able to walk | 
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“But how can the Western Union deliver this 
message? Isn’t its destination a little vague?” the 
operator had suggested, mildly. He was only too 
willing to do all he could for the interesting waifs. 

“Thet’s the comp’ny’s business,” said Phineas, 
composedly. ‘You send that off, young fellow, 
right away, and mark it paid. Here’s two quarters, 
all T hev.” 

| The operator started it off, and, stranger thanall 
the strange events of that day, Mr. Maynot 
received the message before sundown, In Portland 
Harbor, where the discouraged Sculpin had run in 
for the night. 
| The next message was written In a precise hand, 
To Doctor Parkhurst, Sweet Fern, Mass. 
| Don’t worry. Saved by Phin and sailor. Phin 
saved by sailor and others. Kittiewink not saved at 
all, All well. Algernon. 
Hal took the pen with trembling fingers, and 
wrote nervously: 
To Mr.and Mrs. Maynot, Sweet Fern, Mass. 
Kittiewink gone to pieces. Phinisa brick. Tele- 
graph money, shoes and clothes immediately. We're 
all broken up. Tell mother it's all right. I’m 
coming right home for good. We'll start by early 
morning train. I guess I’m not fit to be captain of 
anything except a washtub. The only thing saved 
is Trot and us and the soapstone. Very lovingly 
your son, Hal. 
This remarkable telegram was marked “collect.” 
It was Hal's first telegram, and he was not in a 
frame of mind for counting words. 





About sunset that night Hal went out alone to 
the long pier. He had meant to take another 
look at the wreck. 

The evening train had brought many strange 
faces to the hotels and boarding-houses. Hal was 
diverted by the sight of the tourists, and for the 
moment forgot the errand on which he had come 
out. 

As he was looking about, his eye caught sight of 
a lonely figure sitting on the rocks, eagerly watch- 
ing the ocean. Something about the lady seemed 
famillarto him. He approached her timidly. The 
woman's travelling dress was dusty and disordered, 
and her face was haggard. Her eyes stared 
straight out upon the waters. 

It was his mother, “searching the Atlantic 
Ocean,” as Phineas had said. 

Hal stood still. He was afraid to speak to her; 
but Trot, without any hesitation, bounded into her 
lap, and said enough for all three. 

HERBERT D. WARD. 
The End. 
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For the Companion. 


A FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM. 


Every home which has a healthy growth of 
domestic life welcomes new elements of beauty 
and household interest. Most families keep flowers 
and plants; and their beauty and fragrance amply 
repay the trouble of raising or tending them. 

Many others, perhaps, would gladly keep an 
aquarium, not only as an adornment, but also asa 
means of instruction and agreeable recreation, if 
they were sure that they could keep its inhabitante 
in a healthy state. It may be that former attempts 
have fatled, or exaggerated notions of the amount 
of care necessary have deterred them from ven. 
turing to keep an aquarium. I hope to show how 
simple an affair a fresh-water aquarium really is. 

The elaborately decorative aquarium fs too large 
a subject for this article. Nor shall I treat of tank 
arrangements in which it 1s necessary to maintain 
8 flow of water. 

An aquarium, as we shall here understand the 
word, is a self-sustaining collection, never requir- 
ing any other change of water than that which 
comes with the replacing of water which has 
evaporated, and which is, therefore, within the 
reach of every gir] and boy. 

A few words of explanation are necessary. 
Fishes breathe air as land animals do, but they 
extract the air from the water through their gills, 
absorbing the oxygen and exhaling carbonic acid. 
If kept in a confined water space, they soon uee all 
the oxygen; the water becomes stale from the 
excess of carbonic acid, and the fish dle. 

All plants, on the other hand, absorb carbonie 
acid. They use the pure carbon to build up tissue, 
and they give out free oxygen. They further diatil 
oxygen from water, taking up the hydrogen. 

Now if we can establish a just balance, by grow- 
Ing plants In a tank which contains fish, we shall 
not have to change or arate the water, for the 
plants and fishes will supply each other with life- 
giving elements. 

Let the reader, then, get any kind of vessel 
which holds five gallons or more, and which will 
not contaminate water with any poisonous quality 
of its own. A wooden tub will do, but a glass 
tank is better, since it affords better mcane of 
observation. 

A square glass tank is preferable to a round 
one, as the unequal refraction of curved glass 
distorts the view. 

Whatever vessel is chosen, cover the bottom 
with about an inch of clean sand and pebbles, and 
pour in river, spring, artesian or well water 
through the nose of a watering-pot, in order not to 
disturb the arrangements of the pebbles and eand. 

Let the water fill the tank about two-thirds full, 
and let it stand a few days before introducing the 
fish. 

If you have a microscope you will soen detect a 
rapid growth of minute plants. A green slime 
will cover the pebbles and the inner surface of the 
glass sides. 

But do not be alarmed; this growth {a just what 
you want. The slime is made up of the planta 
that will supply your fish with oxygen, and enable 
you to keep your tank for years without any 
trouble. 

You will see thousands of small bubbles covering 
these plants and ascending from them. They are 
oxygen bubbles. 

Furthermore, this green growth will prevent an 
excess of light, which is highly injurious te fish. 
| You will, however, keep one side of your glaes 
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tank clean to facilitate observation. Tio a small 
sponge on a short stick, and uso it exclusively to 
wipe the scum from this side of the tank. 

‘Never put the tank in the sunshine, but choose 
a northerly aspect, with little direct light. For 
decorative tanks adorned with flowering plants 














snnlight is, of course, necessary, but our aqua- 
rinm needs other management. 

When dust accumulates a glass cover must be 
used; but it is better to remove the tank when 
dust must fly. 

Hang a small thermometer in the water, and 
never let the temperature rise to sixty degrees 
nor sink below forty degrees. Fish stand cold 
better than heat; so beware of stoves in winter. 

If your fish rise gasping to the surface, you 
will know that your aquarium isa failure. You 
must in that case either renew the water or aérate 
it; but with a little care you will never need to do 
either. 

‘After plant life has flourished in your tank for 
a week, a microscope will show thousands of 
infusorial animalculs swarming through the 
water. You will learn that vegetable matter in 
water always induces these important growths. 
‘They serve as food for the smaller fishes, and, 
like plants, absorb carbonic acid and give out 
oxygen. 

Now for the inmates. Asa general rule, have 
too few rather than too many fishes. Allow a 
gallon of water to every fish less than four inches 
in length, if your plant growth is abundant. 
Fishes over eight inches long require eight 
gallons of water each, and ten-inch fish twelve 
gallons apiece. 

Stock moderately at first, and with the increase 
of plant growth your tank will support more fish. 

Minnows, small perch, goldfish and German 
carp look well and thrive in an aquarium. They 
are very hardy andeasily tamed. If fed regularly 
they soon learn to take bread crumbs out of your 
fingers, and allow you to stroke them gently. 

Feed your fish twice a week with bread crumbs, 
white of egg, flies, spiders, small worms and 
ants; but do not give food in very cold weather, 
for then fish do not eat. 

Always see that every fragment is eaten up, or 
else remove it at once; any decaying object will 
soon poison the water. 

For the removal of crambs, shreds of meat 
and any black growths use a dipping-tube—a 
glass tube about half an inch in diameter, and 
open at both ends. 

To use it, place your finger on the top of the 
tube, and thrust it down over the object to be 





removed; lift up the finger, and the water will! 


rise in the tube, carrying the object with it. Bring 
it to the surface, place the finger on the top again, 
and lift it out. 

Of course evaporation will lower the surface of 
the water, and every week the loss in this way 
must be supplied. 

If, from some unexplainable cause, a fish 
appears to be sick, remove it to a shallow vessel 
containing sand and pebbles covered by a few 
inches of water, where it will rub itself among 
them and perhaps recover. 

The ambitious student will have several small 
tanks to use in studying the habits of pond and 
brook inhabitants. Preserve-jars serve admirably 
for such work. Put pebbles at the bottom of each 
jar, and plant a few tufts of some growing water- 


session of water-buge of all shapes and sizes, 
deagonsty; gnat and mosquito larve, caddis 
worms, polyps, newts and mollusks. , 

‘A good book on natural history will give details 
which may be verified easily ; and these jars will 
not only serve as subjects of domestic diversion 
and interest, but will stimulate a spirit of inquiry, 
and bring within the view of the poorest student 
many of God's mysterious ways in nature. — 

Perhaps some readers will be disappointed 
hecause nothing hag been said about decorative 
features. But it should be remembered that every 
pioce of rock-work displaces a like amount of 
water, and makes it possible for fewer fishes to 
live in our primitive tank. 

If the tank is large enough, somo rock-work 
made of coke or pumice-stone, dipped several 
times in a thin batter of coment, may be 
put in. Coment the pieces to- 
gether, and use your taste in 

making an archway, through 

which the fish will be giad 
to sport. Pockets may be 
made in this arch for the 
insertion of flower - pots. 
‘When tho plants are in 
full bloom, set them into 
these pockets, and you will 
have a very pretty and 
effective piece of decora- 
: tion. 
i ' This is the only way our 
i We aquarium for the beginner 
i will submit to receive 
flowering plants. The con- 
stant care occasioned by 
the decay of parts of plants 
will not allow the young 
student to grow them in 
the water; but when he 
has successfully ma‘ 
tained a self-sustaining 
aquarium for at least six 
months, he may venture 
to introduce some aquatic 
plants, such as grow in 
ponds. 

Water thyme, the yellow 
water-lily, and the various 
duck-weeds are all good 
tank plants. Cover their roots with pebbles, and 
they will flourish; but do not let them choke up 
the tank. They blossom in early summer, and 
certainly add much to the beauty of a frosh- 
water aquarium. Zu BErEn.. 











—— 


LOWLINESS. 


Not in tho stately oak the fragrance dwelleth 
‘Which charms the general wood, 
But in the violet low whose sweetness telleth 
Ite unseen neighborhood. 
—Rev. J. D. Burns. 





————_+e,_——_. 


THE PURCHASE OF IRISH LAND. 


Undoubtedly the most important and far- 
reaching measnre which has been acted upon by 
the British House of Commons, during its present 
session, has been the “Irish Land Purchase Bill,” 
a scheme devised by the Conservative Government 
with the double purpose, undoubtedly, of lessen- 
ing Irish discontent and of “taking the wind out 
of the sails” of the Liberal party. 

It has occupied a large share of the time of 
the House for several months. Having been 
introduced in March, 1890, it did not reach its 
final stage in the Commons until the Fifteenth of 
June of this year. 

On that day it passed its final stage, by a 
majority of one hundred and twenty-nine out of 
® total vote of three hundred and twenty-one. 
The bill was voted for by the Conservatives and 
the section of the Home Rule party which still 
follows the fortunes of Mr. Parnell; and was 
opposed by a large body of the Liberals, and by 
those of the Home Rulers who are led by Mr. 
McCarthy. 

Stated broadly, this highly important measure 
ombodies a scheme for transferring a great portion 
of the land in Ireland from its present landlords 
to its tenants and occupiers. It is not the first 
plan having this end in view that has passed 
Parliament; but it is by far the most complete, 
and is much more likely to be effective than 
preceding measures. 

The bill proposes that the British Government 
shalt advance the money needed to buy out the 
landed estates, and shall allow the tenants to 
purchase them by paying annual instalments. 

In order to do this, a fund amounting to one 
hundred and sixty-five million dollars is to be 
provided from certain specified sources of national 
revenue. 

The annual instalments to bo paid by the 
tenant will amount to less than the annual rents 
he now pays; and by paying them regularly, 
the tenant will in ferty-nine years become the 
absolute owner of the land he tills. 

If, for instance, a tenant has been paying one 


| hundred dollars a year in rent, he will now pay 


an annual instalment of eighty dollars for five 
years, and only seventy dollars for the remaining 
forty-four years; and will own the land at the 
end of that period. 

The amounts paid in instalments will be again 





weed. A few hours’ work with a net at any 
stagnant pond or ditch will put the student in 





paid out for further purchases; so that, if the 
scheme is suceessful, much more than one 


ultimately be spent in making the occupiers of 
the soil also its owners. 

In payment for the land, the present owners 
are to receive government stock bearing interest 
at the rate of two and three-quarters per cent., 
payable in not less than thirty years; and this 
stock may at any timo be exchanged for consols. 

But the bill doos not compel the landlord to 
sell, or the tonant to buy. It only takes effect in 
case both agree to make the transaction. 

The advances and transfers of the land will be 
made by the government land commission. 

‘Tho bill is especially intended to convert the 
smaller and poorer class of farmers into owners 
of the land. Its operation, therefore, is to be 
limited to farmers who now pay a rental of two 
hundred and fifty dollars or less. The money 
advanced is to be divided botween the larger and 
lesser tenants according to their respective 
numbers in any Irish county. 

Such are the main features of a bill which Mr. 
Gladstone himself bas declared to be very com- 
plicated in its details. It is intended to benefit 
both landlords and tenants; to give the landlords 
a higher interest than they now receive in the 
form of rent; and to enable the tenants at once 
to pay @ less sum a year, and in the end to own 
their holdings. 

Whether it will succeed in its purpose the 
future alone can reveal; but it is certain that if it 
does place the tenantry of Ireland in possession 
of the land, it will finally remove one of the 
heaviest burdens and grievances which the Irish 
have suffered for centuries. 


——+—_—_ 


LIFE. 

If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
‘T shall not live in vain; 
It I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Taghall not live in vain. 

* —Emily Dickinson. 


—_—_~+o—__—__ 


THE SUN BECOMING SPOTTED 
AGAIN, 


The eyes of astronomers are once more directed 
with renewed interest to the face of the sun, 
which this year has shown a decided increase in 
the size and number of the black spots upon its 
surface. 

‘These spots are great sink-holes in the sun into 
which are descending vapors that are cooler and 
consequently darker than the surrounding surface. 
‘There is an intimate connection between the spots 
and certain explosions or eruptions that occur on 
the sun, by which vast quantities of glowing 
hydrogen and vaporized metals are cast up to an 
enormous height, as stones and ashes are thrown 
out by volcanoes on the earth. 

The late Father Secchi, a celebrated Italian 
astronomer, thought that the spots were caused 
by the settling down of the materials thus cast 
forth, which had been partially cooled and con- 
densed during their lofty flight. 

Great sun-spots are frequently completely encir- 
cled by tremendous eruptions, which sometimes 
hurl the dazzling substance of the sun two or 
three hundred thousand miles high! 

We must not forget in considering these start- 
ling facts, that the surface of the sun is not solid, 
like the crust of the earth, but probably consists 
of a@ shell of luminous and intensely heated 
clouds in which iron and many others of our 
familiar metals appear in the form of intensely 
hot vapors. 

Within this shell, which is formed by the partial 
condensation resulting from exposure to the cold 
of outer space, just as vapor from a tea-kettle is 
condensed into clouds of steam when it passes 
out into the air, the body of the sun is believed to 
be composed of matter in a similar vaporous 
condition, but even hotter. 

It is easy to see that such a body can never be 
entirely at rest, but the disturbances that it 
undergoes, which are manifested to us by the 
appearance of spots and eruptions, become very 
intense, then gradually die away and then again 
increase in intensity in pretty regular periods, the 
time from one maximum, or point of greatest 
intensity, to another being, on the average, about 
eleven years. 

The latest maximum occurred in 1883 or 1884, 
and the latest minimum in 1889, when very few 
spots could be seen. Their rapid increase now 
indicates that tho approaching maximum, which 
should occur about 1894, may be a memorable 
one. 

Some of the spots that have lately appeared 
could be easily seen without a telescope by simply 
protecting the eye with a smoked glass. Any one 
can see the larger spots by fixing a spy-glass in 
such a way that it can be directed steadily at the 
sun while a sheet of white cardboard is placed 
at a distance of several inches behind the eye- 
piece where the image of the sun may fall upon 
it. 

If the observation can be made through an 
aperture in a darkened room the effect is greatly 
heightened. 

The question whether sun-spots exercise any 
influence upon the weather, and if so, what the 
effect is, has naturally arisen again now that the 
spots are coming back. 

It is certain that extraordinary outbursts in the 
sun produce violent magnetic disturbances upon 





hundred and sixty-five million dollars will 


the earth, and splendid displays of the aurora 


borealis, or Northern lights, which are caused by 
atmospheric electricity. 

It has also beon suspected that certain destruc. 
tive storms, like our Western tornadoes and the 
typhoons of the China Sea, are more frequent 
when sun-spots are most numerous, but this 
remains to be proved by further observations, 

‘A fact to be kept in mind when thinking of the 
influence of disturbances on the sun, is that 
while the earth would be swallowed up completely 
if dropped into some of the sun-spot holes that 
look to us like mere specks on the solar surface, 
the sun, on the other hand, is so large that 
although its distance from us is nearly ninety- 
three million miles, yet only a little more than 
one hundred suns laid in a row, touching one 
another, would reach the earth. 


—+o—__ 


HALF-A-CHANCE MEN. 


How many men have succeeded in life to whom 
not a aingle circumstance was kind! How often 
we hear people aay of some worthless fellow, 
“Ah, well, he never bad half a chance!” But there 
are plenty of boys who have come to the front, in 
life’s battle, who never had even a quarter of a 
chance. 

Take Thomas Ball, the sculptor, for instance. 
He was but twelve years old when his father died. 
The poor widow—Thomae's mother, young, herself, 
and far from strong—had five young children. 
‘There was no more school for Thomas, after his 
father’s death. He must go to work and help to 
support the rest. He gota place in a grocery store, 
where they gave him a dollar a week. 

Not much, that—but what a difference it made to 
the poor little family! 

From the time he was twelve, young Ball had 
always to work for the others, until they were all 
grown up. 

He had little instruction, even in his art, and he 
never had that little until after he had earned the 
money to pay for it. But—he succeeded. 

Then there was that other sculptor, Hiram 
Powers. Iiram was the eighth of nine children, 
and he was a very small boy when his father died; 
and like Ball, he had to go to work for the family. 
He had been born in Vermont, but his parents had 
moved out to Ohio in that way poor people have 
of roaming hither and yon after better luck. 

It was in Ohio that the father died, and in Ohio 
that Hiram fought his youthful battle. For seven 
years he had charge of the wax figures in a 
Cincinnati Museum, and it was while there that he 
felt an impulse toward his future art, and tried his 
prentice hand at modelling In clay. 

But it was not until he was thirty years old that 
he was at liberty to strike out for himself, and he 
was thirty.two before he had money enough to go 
to Italy. Yet he was to be the sculptor of the 
“Greek Slave!” 

Peter Cooper, who founded the Cooper Institute, 
had a still harder struggle, because, as a boy, his 
health was of the frallest. He went to school but 
one year of bis life, and during that year he could 
only go every other day. But when be was eight 
years old he was earning his living, by pulling 
hair from the skins of the rabbits his father shot, 
to make hat-pulp. 

He had not “half a ehance.” It seemed almost 
Mterally that he bad no chance at all. He went to 
New York, when he was seventeen years old, to 
make his fortune. He walked the streets for days 
before he got a place, and then apprenticed 
himself to a carriage-maker for five years, for his 
board and two dollars a month. 

He had neither time nor money for what people 
call pleasures—but he had the pleasure of hope. 
While he was working for fifty cents week, ho 
sald to himself, “If 1 ever get rich, I will build a 
place where the poor boys and girls of New York 
may have an education free"—and he did tt. 

William Hunt, the painter, used to say: 

“Don’t talk of what you want to do—DO ITI" 


—+eo—__—_ 


A SCHOOL TRAGEDY. 


Every boy and girl in the world old enough to 
go to achool might profitably lay to heart the story 
lately told In the English newspapers of the girl 
who was driven insane by the cruel taunts of her 
achoolmates, and fled out of the world to escape 
thom. 

Kate Hughes was an English gir), twelve years 
of age, upon whose birth there was a etain—not 
dishonorable to her. She was a good girl, of 
gentle and sensitive disposition, who should have 
been an object of respectful compassion, rather 
than of censure or ridicule. 

The coarser-minded scholars, learning by chance 
the secret of which she herself had been scarcely 
aware, cast upon her withering glances of ecorn, 
called her by opprobrious names, asked her 
insulting questions, and practised the other means 
of torture which thoughtless and dull children are 
80 ingenious in using towards ehy and gentle 
companions who cannot defend themselves. 

Horrible to relate, the teacher shared this mean 
and groundless antipathy toward her, and vielted 
her trifling school faults with a severity that was 
marked. 

The poor child bore this misery for six weeks, 
until the torture crazed her. She had a happy 
home with kind relations, but the dally shame 
and torment that she experienced at achool were 
beyond her strength to bear. 

Being sent one day into the fields to pick some 
clover for a pet rabbit, she went to the track of & 
railroad, and placing herself in the way of an 
express train, was instantly killed. At the Inquest 
it was proved that the only reason for the act was 
the reproaches and sneers dally cast upon her ab 
her school. 

Upon reading this sad tale many readers will 
condemn the school.children whose mean and 
cruel conduct crazed the brain of this sensitive 
child. 





But there 1s hardly a echool of fifty members in 
this country in-which some unfortgnate scholar, 
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for some personal or other peculiarity, does not | 
suffer from the daily taunt; or the belittling | 
nickname. This incident should enable those who 
inflict such pangs upon unoffending comrades to 
see clearly the cruelty and possible danger of such 


conduct. 
op pee 





ARAGO'S DIL 





MA. 


Avago, the great French scientist, was never 
seen with a decoration on his breast. He valued 
honors slightly. One evening Leverrier, the 
astronomer, called on him, on his way to dine with 
a minister. He expressed a wish to appear 
decorated with an order, to which he was entitled, 
having received the official notice of the honor, 
although he had not as yet the decoration itself. 

“Open that drawer,” said Arago, “and take 
whatever you want.” 

In that drawer were all the crosses and ribbons 
which kings and emperors confe 

While Arago wished above everything to pro- 
mulgate sclence, and to make his researches useful, 
he did not attempt to identify himself forever 
with his discoveries by writing books. He had 
no time for writing, but contented himself with 
noting the results of his work in the record of the 
Bureau of Longitude, or announcing it verbally to 
the Academy. 

But this distinguished man dreaded nothing 
more than seeming ridiculous. He was careful of 
his dignity even with his most intimate friends. 

Eugene de Mirecourt gives an amusing account 
in his “Portraits et Silhouettes du XIX Siecle,” of 
Arago’s mortification at having to share a room 
with his friend, M. Quetelet, director of the 
Brussels Observatory. 

They were at Louvain. When it appeared that 
the best accommodation that could be given them 
was ove room with two beds, Arago seemed much 
disturbed. When they went to the room he paced 
the floor impatiently, while the Belgian astronomer 
watched him in astonishment and dared not 
prepare for bed. 

Finally Arago seemed to form a desperate 
resolution. He exclaimed, “I ought to tell you, 
my dear friend, that it is impossible for me to 
sleep unless I have on my head —* 

“What?” 

“A cotton nighteap!” 

“Faith, that is my own habit,” replied M. Que- 
telet. “Many persons cover their heads so when 
they go to bed.” 

“Do you think so?” said Arago, with a sigh of 
relief. “But that is not all. When I sleep —” 

“Well?” 

“I snore!” 

“Ah, s0 do I. I make as much noise as a pipe 
organ,” returned the Belgian. 

“Ob well, then, that is different,” said Arago, 
much consoled. ‘Let us go to bed.” 





an 
BLESSED RAIN. 


How much is a shower of rain worth? It may 
be worth millions of dollars, if it comes in the 
right place and at the right time. 

Perhaps some of our readers do not know what 
a powerful thing a shower of rain is. We will 
suppose an inch of rain to fall on the two Dakotas. 
The amount would be sufficient to fill a tank two 
miles long, a mile wide and a mile deep. In other 
words, more than two cubic miles of water fallin 
such a shower. 

‘The weight of such a body of water is more than 
ten thousand million tons. 

But these figures are not nearly so interesting to 
the farmers as are those which express the money 
value of a timely shower. According to the last 
report of the Agricultural Department of the 
United States a little more than six million acres 
of land in the Dakotas were devoted to cereal 
crops. 

It is probable that the rain which came to these 
two States about the first of June, which is believed 
to have made secure a fine yield of grain, added a 
value of not less than two dollars to the production 
of every acre under cultivation; and this means 
not less than twelve million dollars in the whole, 

American crops this year are almost certain to 
be good, all over the country and for all classes of 
products. European crops, on the other band, are 
equally sure to be bad. 

We congratulate the farmers most heartily upon 
their prospects. Bad times are bad in more ways 
than one. Not only are men pinched to meet their 
expenses, although they have labored hard and 
faithfully, but they are apt, at such times, to try to 
find additional reasons, besides the unkindness of 
Mother Earth, for the hardships they encounter. 

‘This is as natural as it isto breathe. But when | 
the reaper moves through teeming fields, all the | 
wheels of industry move swiftly and noiselessly, 
and many of the frictions that are caused by hard 
times disappear. 






——o__—_ 
CYNICAL. 


Suwaroff, the great Russian General, affected a 
“saucy roughness” of speech, especially when the | 
pettiness of small natures awoke his contempt. 
One day, after a review of troops, the Empress | 
Catherine was so pleased with the precision of 
their movement that she distributed rewards 
broadcast among the officers. Suwaroff regarded 
the obsequious crowd in grim silence, until the 
Empress, turning to him, inquired : 

“And you, General, do you require nothing?” 
“Well, mother,” he replied, “pay the rent of my 
lodgings" 

“Are you much in debt, then 

“Three and a half rubles! 

The grim old soldier was wont after 
boast that the Czarina had paid his debts. 
sum total was about two dollars and a half. 

After a great victory over the Turks he refused 
to share in the spoils, and persistently declined an 
Arab inorse which one of the generals pressed 
upon him. | 

“A pony of the Don brought me here. 











this to 
The | 











“and a pony of the Don shall take me a 
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“But,” objected the other, “he will now be 
unequal to bearing the weight of your laurels.” 

“A Don pony has always carried me and my 
fortunes,” was the sturdy response. 

Certain indiscretions of speech, most offensive 
to his sovereign, caused him to be dismissed from 
the active military list, An order was also brought 
him directing him to leave Moscow at once. 

“How much time to pack up?” he inquired. 

“Four hours.” 

“Time and to spare,” exclaimed he. “I've 
packed up, and beaten Turks and Poles in less 
than that.” 

Later, when he was restored to all his honors, 
the hollowness of court flattery again awoke his 
cynicism. A parasite of the great bowed low to 
him, one day, and Suwaroff, instead of returning 
the salute, made a succession of deep reverences to 
a statue near by. 

The error was pointed out by some one who 
supposed him to be growing blind, and Suwaroff 
replied, ver mind! there’s no knowing what 
rank and position this statue may hold in a few 
days.” 





GLAD HE KEPT STILL. 


A correspondent of the Boston Courier says that 
in 1878 he was returning from Salt Lake City to 
Boston. In the sleeping-car two gentlemen were 
awaiting the making up of their berths, and he 
took a seat opposite and engaged one of them in 
conversation—a man, who, from his dress, seemed 
to be a returning California miner or a frontiers- 
man. He wore a blue underflannel in place of a 
white shirt, and a tie with a sailor’s knot. 


His intelligence greatly surprised me, and I soon 
concluded that I had mistaken my man. 

A little later, when I had become acquainted with 
his travelling companion, who proved to be General 
McCook, I asked him with whom I had had the 
pleasure of conversing. 

“General Sherman, of the United States Army, 
sir,” he replied. 

In due time we reached Omaha, where we were 
to make a short stay. General Sherman went at 
once to the news-stand on one side of the station, 
and said to the boy in charge in rather a peremp- 
tory tone, “Give me a sheet of letter paper.” 

T followed, and asked for the latest newspaper, 
and then, forafog to the boy, inquired if he knew 
the gentleman who had preceded me. 

“No, I don't,” said the boy; “but he owes me 
two cents for that sheet of pa per, and I’m going to 
get it, before he goes out of this station.” 

Meanwhile the General had gone to the telegraph 
office, opposite the news- stand, presumably to 
send a message to Washington. 

“Young man,” said I, “that is General Sherman.” 

“General Sherman!”’ and the boy looked at the 
tall man with all his eyes. ‘Genéral Sherman!” 
he repeated. “Well, now, aint I glad I didn’t ask 
him for them two cents!” 

Undoubtedly he received the money after the 
General had attended to his dispatch, but I did not 
wait to see. 





“AND WHAT, AGAIN!” 


A man who has been insulted till his veins are 
ready to burst with anger, may sometimes be 
excused for expressing himself in somewhat pic- 
turesque language. A Japanese boy who works 
in a San Francisco club-house is reported by an 
exchange to have sent the following complaint to 
the officers of the club: 


“To-day I went to the club to get my wages. The 
steward, Mr. John, ordered me to leave, with many 
repetitions of abominable oaths which a man of 
some honor can’t restrain iia pansion from revolt 
on such a violent shower of curse. Anger was 
beyond my control, and involuntarily I returned 
my share of compliments, upon whicli he snatched 
the potato-masher and was brutal enough to give 
me two severe blows on my person, and inflicting 
quite painful ‘jury. 

“Through all this affair I was never offensive. 
When | went there to demand the money to which 
I was entitled he unjustly enjoined me to get out. 
That is an unreasonable movement and cannot fail 
to hurt a man’s feelings. What! Without being 
satisfied with that insult made my blood boil and 
the veins burst with successive onslaught of 
ignominious swear. 

“My returning was completely excusable, for to 
be indifferent to such an ignoble treatment denotes 
that one is a stranger to the sense of honor; and 
so he ought to have relished it with abashed sub- 
mission. And what, again! The tongue,—the coun. 
tenance was not capable enough to wreak bis 
savage fury,—and then he resorted to that final 
step of violence as though I was a mass cf clay, 
insensible to disgrace and pain.” 





ROYAL TEACHER. 


Many stories are told of the Emperor Frederick 
of Germany, known to the people while he was 
Crown Prince as ‘Unser Fritz,” which show why 
he was so loved, almost adored by his subjects, 
over whom his reign was so short. 


He was always kind to the poor, the sick and the 
helpless, and reading of his many deeds of charity 
one can easily understand how, during the war of 
1870, the terrified French peasants so quickly 
learned to feel confidence in the commander of 
the invading army. 

One day, whilé he was Crown Prince, “Unser 
Fritz” was paying his accustomed visit to the 
school at Bornstedt, and talking to the children, 
when a telegram was handed to the schoolmaster, 
informing him of the severe illness of his mother. 

“Go at onc said the prince, “and leave the 
school to me!” 

Though the poor schoolmaster at first demurred, 
he was at last persuaded to hurry off, and “Unser 
Fritz” continued his instruction of the astonished 
but delighted scholars, until eleven o’clock, when 
the clergyman arrived, and relieved him from his 
duties as schoolmas 











HIS OFFERING. 


A Boston newspaper reports an amusing scene 
in an open horse-car. The conductor had collected 


| his fares and returned to his station upon the rear 


platform, when one of the passengers left his seat 


| and took another nearer the front. 


The conductor, meantime, was presumably on 
and when his 
he thought, a 
man in one of the forward seats. He proc 
at once to collect the fare, and tapped the gentle- 
man courteously on the shoulder. 

The gentleman at once put his hand into his 
pocket and offered the conductor a coin. 

“This is a one-cent pie said the official. 

“Yes,” answered the passenger, “I know it. 1 
paid my fare when I was in the other seat. This 
time I supposed you were taking up a collection.” 
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HOME STUDY FOR VACAT|() 


Spend a part of vacation time 

In studying practical subjects 
not taught in Common ool, A. business educa- 
tion will pay every one, Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Arithmetic, Penmanship, Shorthand, ete., thoroughly 
taught by mail at student’s home,’ No experiment; 
years of successful experience. Adapted to all ages 
and both sexes. Students from every State. Trial Les. 


sons sent free. rite to BRYANT & STRATTON’S 
COLLEGE, 467 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SUMMER MUSIC 
FOR SEASHORE AND COUNTRY. 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 

Thirty-six songs. A fine collection of refined, yet 
popular songs, With piano accompaniment. Heavy 
paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00. 


POPULAR DANCE COLLECTION. 
No. 1, twenty-nine pieces; No. 2. serenity oe ee 
The danee music, expecially adapted for the 
average mi Le . 005 
$13 poloth gilt, 20. PO 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


No. 1, twenty-seven pieces ; No. 2, twenty-four pieces. 
Many of the best higher-grade compositions of the 
4 Heavy paper, Bios boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, 


POPULAR FOUR HAND COLLECTION. 





Twenty pleces. 128 pages. Just published. Heavy 
paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00. 
Send postal-card for Catalogue of Choice Music 


Books, coverlng every possible want of any musician. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St. Boston. 











The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, 
O., will pack and ship this thoroughly seasoned 
Oak, Cherry or Walnut Wood Mantel, with brass 


frame; nickel basket and ash screen; ash pan; 
fire brick, clay and top tile; unglazed tile facing 
| and hearth; complete as shown, ready, and with 
| printed directions, for setting up, to any railroad 
station east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Freight prepaid, for $22.00, 
Cash with order, When ordering ask for Mantel A, and 


state style of finish desired, either Black Walnut, Cherry 
(natural or mahogany color) or Oak,(antique or natural.} 


THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Established 1836. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Our catalogue of many styles of Wood Mantels 


will be sent free to any address on receipt of 
eight cents for postage. 
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Special 
With ev Hammock 
Hammock Fan, This Fa 





length of bod. 
hundred 
cents additional. 

Hammock No. 2. This is also closely-woven, made from 
heavy 60-thread prize cotton cord 


Hammocks. 
A Summer Offer. 


Great improvements have been made in the manufacture 


Hammock. Now we offer a Close Hand-Woven 


Hammock, made to our order, that is the very embodiment 
of comfort, luxury and durability. 


‘This is the third season we have used this Hammock. 
is the best Hammock in the world at the price. It is strong, 
durable and handsome. 

catch your buttons, and does not become stretched and 


It 
Has no knots to untie. Cannot 


We have this Hammock in two sizes: 


Hammock No. 1, This is a closely-woven Hammock, 
with every one of its warp-threads joined to the meets 


Has a colored border. Extreme length 10 feet, 
5% feet, width 3 feet. Will sustain four 


ounds. Price,'$1.00. Postage and packing 35 


Has a colored border. 
body 6% x3% feet, extreme length 124; feet. Will 
eight hundred pounds. Price $1.75. Postage and 


packing 45 cents additional, or itcan be sent by express 
and charges paid by receiver. 


Offer for Sixty Days. 


purchased from us during the next two months, we will include a Folding 
is made with russet leather handles, muslin body, and nickel-trimmed. The 
above combination will prove itself a useful warm- 
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weather friend. 





No Substitutes 


For Royal Baking Powder. The “Royal” 
is shown by all tests, official, scientific, and prac- 


tical, stronger, purer, and better in every way 


than all other Baking Powders. 


Its superiority 


is privately acknowledged by other manufac- 


turers, and well known by all dealers. 


If some grocers 


try to sell another baking 


powder in place of the “Royal,” it is because of 


the greater profit. This of itself is good evidence 


of the superiority of the ‘ Royal.” To give greater 


profit the other must 


to cost less it must 


be a lower cost powder, and 
be made with cheaper and 


inferior materials, and thus, though selling for the 


same, give less value to the consumer. 


LOOK with suspicion upon every attempt to palm off 


upon you any baking powder in place of the 


“Royal.” There is no substitute for the ‘‘ Royal.” 
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CITY LIFE FOR WORKING GIRLS. 
Finding Employment. 


Working in a Store. 
Low Wages! 


Dangers. 


When the census of 1885 was taken, the num- 
ler of girls and women employed in Boston 
as clerks, saleswomen, bundle, cash and errand 
girls was about four thousand three hundred. 
To-day these employees 
nninber over five thou- 
sand, Of these, probably 
about one-third are from 
fourteen to nineteen years 
old; about one-half from 
twenty to twenty-nine. A 
large proportion of them 
have come from country 
homes, and are living 
in lodging-housee, and 
taking their meals in 
restaurants. 

For the purpose of 
showing country girls, 
and their fathers and 
mothers, some of the 
difficulties m the way of 
obtaining employment in 
a city store, and having 
found it, what a girl's 
duties are, and the con- 
ditions under which she 
inust live, the writer has 
carefully looked into this 
phase of city life. 

Many interviews have been had with represent- 
ative girls employed in most of the subdivisions 
of store labor allotted to young women. 


Seeking Employment. 


One of the first of these was a highly intelli- 
gent young woman of a little over twenty years 
of age who, without business experience of any 
sort, had two years before left a distant fishing 
town to find employment in Boston. 

«“] came alone,” she said, “but my friends at 
home had given me the address of a woman who 
keeps a respectable lodging-house. To her I went 
as soon as I reached Boston, and then started out 
to find employment.” 

“Had you heard of any vacancy which you 
thought you could fill?” 

“No.” 

“Then you had letters of introduction, I sup- 
pose, from persons of influence ?”* 

“No, sir, I simply came to Boston as I say, and 
took my chances at finding something todo. The 
first place I went to was one of the great stores. 

“J happened to be ac- 
quainted with a sales girl 
in that store, and went 
directly to her counter, * 
and asked her todirect me 
to the man who hired the 
help. She referred me to 
the superintendent.” 

“Was there a sign up 
asking for help ?”” 

“No; but 1 thought I 
was more likely to find a 
situation in that store than 
in a smaller one, sol went 
to the superintendent and 
asked him if he had a 
place for me as a sales- 
woman. 

“He looked at me criti- 
cally, and then asked if I 
had had any business 
experience in that line. 

“TI told him none what- 
ever. 

“Then he asked for 
references, and I gave him 
some from home; I had 
no other. 

««Come in next Monday 
morning ateight,” he said, 
‘and try what you can do.” 

“Promptly at eight 
o'clock I was at the store 
on the day named. The 
floor-walker showed me 


| remarkable. 








Giving her Number. 
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It took me three months, though, 
| to learn add that belonged to me to do.” 

| On the whole, this young lady impressed the 
writer as being exceptionally happy in what is 
always trying and too often an ill-paid form 
lof employment. Her pride both in the stock 
| carried in her department, and in the fine class of 
‘customers it attracted, as well as her thorough 
jdentification with her employers’ interests, were 
all pleasant to note. The life of the saleswoman 
perhaps appeared at its best in her testimony. 


Three Months Finding a Situation. 


A lady a few years older, employed in another 
of Boston’s great stores, when asked how she 
obtained her sitnation, said: 

«] went from store to store and asked for em- 
ployment. I had no experience and no ‘influence.’ 
My parents had then just moved to Boston, so I 
was living at home. I applied at a great many 
places, large and small, and for at least three 
months received no definite encouragement. 

“At the end of this time I made one more call 








Asking for Employment. 


on the superintendent of a great dry goods store; | other days 


I was completely disheartened, and told him so. : 
“He replied, ‘Don’t be discouraged ; you must 
pound and pound and pound.’” 
“And you kept on ‘pounding’ ?” 
“Yes, sir, a little longer; and then this super- 


and after you have been spoken to a certain 
number of times, you are discharged.” 

“Now after a sales girl gets in the store, what 
follows ?"” 

«Why, she uncovers the goods that were left 
covered the night before,—sometimes the ‘cash 
girls’ help, and sometimes they don’t,—and then, 
asa general thing, she dusts off her part of the 
stock.” 

“Her part of the stock ?”” 

«why, it’s this way: The great stores, you 
know, are divided up into departments, such as 
the linen department, or the cloak department. 
Each department is under the charge of a head, 
who is quite often a young woman. A depart- 
ment may have a good many sales girls in it, and 
each girl keeps to a certain part of the counter, 
and sells from and looks after a certain definite 
portion of the stock.” 

“Well ?” 

“The customers begin to come in soon after 
uncovering the goods—sometimes before. Every 
sales girl has a book in which she enters her sales 
as she makes them.” 

“The head of the counter has general charge 
of the counter, and looks to the conduct of her 
associates. She has a responsible place. I. 
wouldn’t like it; there’s too much care about it.”” 

“The head of a department, I suppose, bas 
similar duties, only more extensive ?”” 

«J think 80; yes, sir.” 

“You say the stores mostly open at 8 A. M.— 
when do they close ?”” 

“Well, from the middle of September to Jan- 
uary lat. at 5.45 P.M. to 6 P.M., sometimes later 
during the holiday ‘rush.’ From January Ist to 
September 15th, some stores close at 5 P.M. 
Most, I think. at 5.45 P.M. or 6 P.M., and on 
Saturdays, in summer, from about June 15th to 
September 15th at 1 P.M. o'clock.” 

“How about vacations ?”” 

“Some stores don’t give any, though in such 
stores, if you want to take a vacation and are 
willing to pay for it, you often can do so. Others 
give a week's vacation. I know of one firm that 
gives all the help a two weeks’ vacation. and pays 
for it in advance. too. I have not heard of any 
other firm being so generous.” 

“And holidays?” 

“They are generally given. 1 know one great 
store that deducts holidays from the weekly pay 
of the girls—except for Christmas. I think, 
though, that the firms generally give them half 
the holidays, and pay for the day as they do for 





The statements here given were confirmed by 
farther inquiry. 


‘Wages Paid the Girls. 
Having given one or two glimpses of the inner 


intendent gave me a place in this very store. | life of the great stores, we turn to the considera- 


I have been here seven years.” 


\tion of the wages paid the girls. 


The usual 


Of the remaining workers examined, most | wages of an errand, or so-called ‘cash’ girl of. 


obtained their places through the help of inter- 
ested friends in or out of the stores; some in 
answer to advertisements. 


Life in the Stores. 


Before we pass to the statements with regard to 
wages given to girls in stores, it may be profitable 
to learn something of the features of store-life as 
given in the testimony of the young workers. 
Here is a typical conversation : 

“You are a gales girl in one of the great stores ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Will you tell me at what time you must be 
at the store in the morning?" 

“At eight o'clock.” 

“What if you are not 
on hand then ?”” 

“We are fined if we are 
a second late after the 
time-bell strikes.” 

“How are you timed 2” 

“Why, in this way : All 
the workers pass into the 
building by a certain en- 
trance that leads to the 
cloak-room, where we 
must hang up our things 
before we go to work. At 
the passageway by which 
we enter the store as we 
come back from the cloak- 
room, is the time-keeper, 
who takes our number as 
we passin. Every worker 
is numbered, and knows 
her number.” 

“You call your number, 
and the time-keeper 
checks it off ?”” 

“Yes, or else we drop 
what is called a time-card 
ina box. Different stores 
have different ways of 
keeping this account.” 

“Well, what systém is 
followed in fining ?” 

“Different systems. In 
some stores they’ll fine 
you twenty-five cents 


to a counter where children’s books were sold, | anyway, and more I suppose according to the time 


and I began my work.” 


you lose. In others they won't dock you more 


“Weren't you surprisingly fortunate in finding | than ten cents, unl 
: i , unless you lose more than an honr; 
employment with so little delay, and at the first | then you'll perhaps lose pay for a qaaniee aa 


store you happened to visit?” 


day or a half, according to circumstances. Or 


“Yes, my experience was unusual, perhaps |again, in some places they just reprimand you 


The Restaurant. 


fourteen years or upward, appears to be from 
$2.00 to $2.25 a week. 

Bundle and stock girls—ordinarily from fifteen 
to sixteen years of age—receive from $2.50 to 
$3.00 weekly. A head bundle girl or very capable 
stock girl can sometimes earn $3.50 or, in excep- 
tional cases, perhaps $4.00 a week. 

One young woman of the writer's acquaintance, 
who began work as an errand and stock girl 
when fourteen, and became a sales girl when 
about sixteen years of age, continued to sell for 
two years later upon stock girl wages. Then. in 
answer to repeated solicitation the sum of fifty 
cents a week was added to her pay. She is now, 
at eighteen, a faithful sales girl at $4.00 a week 
with no assured hope of an increase. It seems 
probable that similar cases are numerous. 


The girl cashiers commonly get f 
acre Bis ly get from $4.00 to 
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‘A thoroughly competent bookkeeper may hope 
to get $10.00 weekly, though many work for less. 

General office work in the lower grades will 
bring perhaps $4.00 to $6.00 a week. 

A girl of from sixteen to eighteen years of age, 
and wholly without business experience, who 
enters an average store as a sales girl, should not 
expect to get over $3.50 or $4.00 a week the first 
year. If a dollar a week is added each year, for 
three years thereafter, her pay remaining nearly 
stationary afterward, she will do better, we 
judge, than do the great majority of sales girls. 

An exceptionally competent worker may some- 
times. after three to four years of faithful service, 
at some stores obtain $8.00 a week. Heads of 
counters are said sometimes to receive this sum, 
and sometimes $9.00 weekly. 

Yet too much hope should not be built upon 
these latter figures. The writer knows an 
‘American girl of about twenty, of very pleasing 
appearance and address, who after seven years of 
faithful service begun asa cash girl, fills to-day in 
‘one of Boston's large stores the place of head of a 
counter; she instructs new help. and is practically 
the buyer for her section of a department; and is 
paid just $5.50 a week. with little hope of an in- 
crease. Her case, undoubtedly, has many parallels. 

In some and probably in all of the stores, 
$10.00 is considered very good average weekly 
pay for heads of departments, if they are women. 

Girls in departments like the millinery and suit 
divisions—requiring workers of especial taste and 
judgment—receive better pay than most other 
employees. A thoroughly competent saleswoman 
in the suit department may, after years of service, 
earn $10.00 to $11.00 a week. A head of depart- 
ment in millinery and suits sometimes earns 
$12.00, and in exceptional instances $15.00 weekly. 

‘We hear of a woman who. having served a 
great dry goods house twenty-five years, now acts 
as buyer for her department at a salary of $25.00 
a week; her case appears to stand almost alone. 

It is probably not unjust to say that the vast 
majority of sales girls in any line, after three and 
perhaps four years of service, fall short of earn- 
ing $6.50 weekly. Seven years ago, the average 
weekly earnings of saleswomen for all terms of 
service was $5.75. 


How the Girls Live. 


‘After considering the wages paid. let us see 
whether the girls are able to live comfortably on 
the salaries they receive. 

‘A well-furnished room in a respectable neigh- 
borhood, large enough to accommodate two per- 
sons, will cost if in the second or third stories, 
including furnace-heat, gas and the use of an 
adjoining bath-room, $4.00 to $5.50 a week. 
To this 50 cents will probably be added if two 
persons occupy it. 

‘A very much smaller room, accommodating 
two occupants, will cost from $3.00 to $3.50 








| weekly. The ‘side room"—a common feature 


of the Boston lodging- 
house, and often not 
larger than a rather 
roomy closet—has no 
register, grate or 
stove, but derives 
whatever heat it 
receives from the 
general heat of the 
house, or as the 
phrase invariably 
goes, “from the hall.” 
It is meagrely fur- 
nished. Such a room 
for one person—and 
only one could with 
any comfort occupy 
it—nsually costs, with 
light and water priv- 
leges, $2.00 to $2.50 a 
week. 

Very small rooms 
of the sort can occa- 
sionally be bad for 
$1.50 to $1.75. 

In some cases the 
lodger is expected to 
care herself, in part at 
least, for the proper 
order of her room. 
Some lodging-houses 
offer to guests the 
use of a small parlor 
or reception room. 
Others, perhaps most, 
are forced to utilize 
all their available space for lodgings. In such 
cases the lodger has, of course, no place for 
receiving visitors but her own apartment. 

The associations of some of the low-priced 
lodging-houses are all that could be wished. We 
cannot say as much for others. Care is nowhere 
more necessary than in the selection of lodgings- 

The cost of board at respectable restaurants 
that rely on the support of persons of limited 
means, will be $3.00 per week of twenty-one 
meals. 

To meet in part, at least, the call for some place 
where young women working on very small pay 
may live under good. wholesome influences, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of Boston 
was formed. 

In the building supervised by this Association. 
young women may board for three dollars and 
twenty-five cents weekly, receiving for this sum, 


Toate Cotfe 
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beside meals, a pleasant room with light and heat, | 
the privilege of a reasonable amount of washing | 
and the use of the Association's library and its 
pleasant reception room. 

The Association is ever ready to assist with 
Kindly advice all who come to it, and the writer 
knows of no better suggestion to offer to the 
young woman venturing alone and friendless | 
into city life than this: that she go first to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 








Starved Lives. 


‘We will suppose that a girl earning a salary of 
six dollars a week—eubject to deduction through 
occasional “docking” from absences enforced by 
iliness or fatigue—hiros a “side room” for two 
dollars a week, and takes her meals at one of the 
cheap restaurants at three dollars a week. The 
reader can figure out how much will be left her 
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for such necessities as washing and dress, to say 
nothing of occasional recreation or inevitable 
doctor's bills. 

When we remember that the majority of sales 
girls (not to mention the workers in the “primary 
grades” of store life) can only earn—at least 
during their first and second year in an average 
store—a weekly sum of hardly five dollars, we 
shall see that unless these girls restrict their food 
to mere bread and water, at a cost of ten or 
twelve cents a day, they simply cannot live, in 
Boston, upon their salaries. 

The salary of the store girl then must be 
eked out by the help of parents, guardians, or 
interested relatives or friends. Ieaven help the 
young woman whose only support is what she 
can earn as an average Boston sales girl! Here 
the door is opened to dangerous temptation. 

It is said that the moral tone of the stores as a 
whole is low. A young Boston sales girl, shocked 
by a recent experience, is quoted by her motherly 

+ confidante as declaring a short time ago that “One 
can't be a good girl and stay in a store.”” 

This is not true. The lives of many noble girls 
in our stores confute it. Yet enongh trath 
remains in the charge, to cause solicitude and 
care on the part of the true friends of girls who 
contemplate entering upon city work, and encoun- 
tering the dangers of city life. 

‘The writer has no data whatevor for asserting 
that young women retain their places under 
conditions that no self-respecting girl would 
accept. That responsible persons in stores some- 
times connive at evil ways to enable poorly paid 
help to dress in a becoming manner, has been 
repeatedly affirmed. We have no reason to 
suppose that this is true. 
know that store life, of itself, necessitates no 
stronger moral temptation to girls than is found 
in the world of work at large. 
in the meagre wages, and the starved, loncly 
lives, that many poor country girls, who come as. 
strangers to our city, must encounter. 











Is Life in the Store a Hard One? 


‘The reader will probably inquire whether the 
life of a girl in a store is a hard one. The 
average pay is unquestionably too small, but the 
work itself does not seem to be more exacting 
than good work requires anywhere. Average 
store life does not compare in the severity of its 
requirements with the average life of a coat-shop 
under the contract system. 

Repeated visits to the stores, great and small, 
and extended conversations with workers, to- 
gether with the very considerable commercial 
experience of the writer, do not justify him in 
asserting—leaving out the meagreness of wages— 
that any very grave abuses exist in the business 
management of Boston stores as a whole. 

Except in a few cases the sales girl of to-day is 
allowed to sit down when she is not busy. Most 
stores give regular holidays, and many of them 
give vacations. 

As to the advantage or disadvantage of entering 
small store rather than a large one, it is to be said 
that the working hours of most small stores are 
generally longer than in the large stores, and the 
duties more miscellaneous. 

Many small stores are, however, less exacting 
in their requirements, and the relations between 
proprietors and employees are more cordial and 
sympathetic than it is possible for them to be in 
great establishments. 

The prospect of advancement in small stores is 








| many 
| worker and her advisers should look this fact in 





But we do certainly 4 


The danger lies | 


Perhaps better, on the average, than it can be in 
the larger ones. Much depends as to this on 
particular circumstances. 

While it is true that to secure any sort of a 
situation tho average girl applicant must “pound 
and pound and pound,” it is also certain that 


| after a situation is secured, any advance whatever 


in salary is very slow, commonly very small, and 
obtained as a rule only upon urgent request, 
times repeated. 





‘The would-be store- | 
the face. 


What a Girl Seeking Employment 
Should Do. 

The novice, when applying for store-work, 
should bring references with her. They are 
always required. If possible, she should obtain 
a recommendation from some one already holding 
a responsible position in the store where the appli- 
cation is made, or from men of influence well 
known to the stores at large. 

Failing of this, let her not attempt asa stranger 
to enter city life until her lodging-place is prop- 
erly chosen; and then let her have money enough 
laid aside to support’ herself until sho finds a 
situation. She may be forced to wait long for it. 

New help is commonly taken on during the last 
two weeks of December to care for the holiday 
“rush.” The chance for a place is better, per- 
haps, at this season than at any other, though the 
dull season immediately follows when most of 
the new help is discharged. Retention in place 
ig surest when a situation is obtained in the 
spring or fall rather than during the crush of the 
holidays. 

‘We must urge upon every girl who feels im- 
Pelled to try her chances in city store-work, to 
weigh carefully the serions character of such 
an experience, and to inquire with due diligence 
whether she cannot do as well or better at home. 

If at last—with the approval of her own care- 
fully formed judgment, and the consent of her 
best friends—she seeks any of onr cities for 
work, she may be assured that only slow-coming, 
meagre success at the most will be the result. 

FLetcHEr Oscoon. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO BUILD A CANOE. 


A practical answer to the question, “How can I 
get a canoe?” may be welcome to boys who are 
perhaps planning a cruise to take place during the 
coming summer, and are in uncertainty concerning 
the most essential detail of the whole matter. 

There {y a great difference in price between a 
canoe made by a regular manufacturer and a 
home-made bout of the same kind. In other 
respects, the difference is often very small. 

It is pleasant to own one of those polished, 
varnished, brass-rigged craft, if one can afford to 
buy one. But one may have as much enjoyment 
in a leas pretentious canoe; and if one has built 
{t with one’s own hands, its value to him fs 
Increased tenfold. 

‘The directions which I shall give can be followed 
readily by a boy who has any mechanical knack, 
and the cost will be slight. Any “fancy work” 
desired may be added. My instructions will be 
with a view to simplleity, durability and economy. 

The first step is to make the bow and stern- 
posts. Procure two blocks of ash or oak, one and 
one-half inches thick and sixteen iuches square. 
Draw the design as shown in Fig. I—the dotted 
Mines in each figure merely show the original shape 








of the blocke—and saw it out. 


4 menes, Guancnes 
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G.ANCHES, 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


‘The first part, A, s merely shaved off to a 
moderately sharp edge all the way from top to 
bottom. The space B must be grooved out to the 
depth of one-eighth of an inch, to make a place 
upon which to tack the canvas; and the space C 
must be just as much deeper than B as the thick- | 
ness of the strips which are to be tacked on. A 
uniformity of aurface is thus preserved. 

The width of the bow-posts should be four inches 
at the top and three at the bottom. 

The atern-post (Fig. 2) ia practically the eame. 
The outer end, A, ie shaved off to an edge. The 
spaces B and C are dug out precisely aa in the 
bow-post. The whith of the stern-post should be 
six inches. x 

The spaces X at the top of the bow and stern. 
posts are cut out on each side to receive the gun- 
wales; and the spacea X at the bottom are to 
receive the extremities of the keel-board. 

Fig. 3 is the upper surface view of the 
bow-post, showing how it is shaved off toa 
point, and showing the cuts made for the 
gunwales. The stern-post 1s nearly the same. 

‘The keel-board (Fig. 4) ahould be one and 
one-quarter inches thick, fourteen feet long, 
and eight inches acroas at the widest part. Of 
course it will taper at each end to one and one-half 


Fig.3. 





Fig. 4. 
inches, and will fit exactly into the spaces cut to | low ochre. This fills 
receive it in the bow and stern-poste. Fig. 5 shows | up the pores of the canvas, and prepares the way 


the keel in povition, 
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We now come to the molding-boards. Cut two, 


| 88 shown in Fig. 6. They should be one inch thick | comfortable rest to place behind your bi 


and twenty-four inches wide at the widest part. 





The spaces A, A, A are cut to receive the gun. | 


B Is cut to receive the 
and the notches C, C are for the side 
strips. Do not put the 
side strips too close to- 
gether. 

Place the molding. 
boards upright on the 
keel-board, and screw 
them on firmly from be- 
neath. Place them four 
feet apart. 

As the molding-boards 
regulate the location of 
the cockpit, they must be placed not in a central 
Position, but slightly forward, so that the back of 
the cockpit, where the paddler sits in propelling 
the boat, will be in the very centre of the canoe. 

The gunwales should be one and one-eighth 
Inches square, except at the ends, where they will 
taper off; and when these are fastened in place, 
from bow-post to stern-post on each side, fitting, 
of course, 1uto the notches cut in the molding. 
boards to receive them, a crude outline of the 
canoe will appear. 

Extend two heavy strips along the very centre 
of the deck, from the molding-boards each way 
to bow and stern-posts. This forms a slight ridge 
and makes the boat shed the rain. 

Fig. 718 a surface view of the canoe, as it now 
appears; A, A, A are the gunwales, B the keel- 
board, D, D the bow and stern-posts. The dotted 
Mnes mark the deck strips. 


wales and the top strip. 
keel-board 





A 


A 


8 
Fig. 3. 





Fig. 7. 


The framework of strips, which should be one- 
third of an inch thick, can now be stretched on 
both sides of the canoe, running from Low-post to 
stern-post, two or three inches apart. 

The material used up to this point should be 
white pine or ash. The ribs, which must now be 
firmly riveted with clinch nails to the strips, 
running from gunwale to gunwale, one foot apart, 
should be, if possible, of swamp willow. Soak 
them previously for forty-eight hours and peel off 
all the bark. Put them on 
while wet, so that they will 
dry in position. Barrel 
hoops will serve almost 
as well. 

Fig. 8 shows the con. 
struction of the cockpit; It 
is a bird’s.eye view of the 
upper deck. A, A are the 
gunwales; B, B are the 
molding-boarda; C, C are 
two strips, one and one- 
half inches square, which 
are fastened across the IN 
molding-boards to form a Le 
frame for the combing. 

D, D are two blocks which 

serve as braces and add Fig. 8 
strength to the framework. H, H are the stripa 
running fore and aft to ridge the deck. 

‘The combing should come to a point, so that any 
water which breaks over the deck may be shed 
and thrown to one side. E, E and G, G are the 
strips which shape the combing. They should be 
sawn from blocks and placed in position as shown 
in the sketch. 

Now, before the combing is put in place, the 
most important and difficult work of all must be 
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done—namely, the stretching on of the canvas. } 


Get three lengths of canvas, each piece the length 
ofthe canoe. Place two of them parallel, and sew 


them together firmly. 


Turn the canoe keel upward, and tack the seam 
of the canvas firmly along the keel-board. Be 
sure that the seam takes up the exact centre, for 
the keel must be fastened directly over the eam 
to prevent leakage. 

There is only one way to stretch on the canvas. 
Start in the centre of the canoe; fasten and stretch 
from keel-board to gunwale, and work both ways, 
toward the Low and toward the stern. Fasten the 
canvas to the spaces cut to receive it in the bow 
and stern-posta. 

The deck covering ie put on much more easily. 
Fasten to the gunwale all around. Then cut out 

the space for the cockpit, and tack 
the edges tightly over the framework. 
The cockpit will appear thus: 

The combing should be of ash, 
and one-quarter of an inch by three 
inches. Soak it so that it will bend, 
and then fasten tightly around the 
cockpit, so that it will project two 
inches above the deck. 

If hatches are wanted, they can be 
made easily by cutting square blocks 


Fig. 9. fore and aft through the centre of 


the deck, fitting In a framework, and making | 


covers to fit tightly. 

Now put on a two-inch keel with good screws, 
tack narrow strips, “ovaled,” on the outer side, 
over the canvas scams on the gunwales, and 
put copper sheeting on the bow and stern-posts, 
extending from the gunwale to keel, and covering 


the rough edges of 
= 


the canvas. Apply 
over all a 
mixed coat 
of Mnseed 
olland yel. 


Fig. 10. 


for the paint. One coat of paint will do, if well 


‘tatd on. Make a soft cushion to sit on and a 





Be sure that all parts of the work are fastened 
securely. 

When you are stretching the 
gunwales from bow to stern 
around the molding-boards, bind 
them tightly at the ends with 
strong cord, In addition to nails and glue. 

The lumber needed wil! cost three or four dollars. 
The canvas, which should be elght-ounce on top 
and twelve-ounce on the sides, may cost a dollar 
and a half or two dollars. The paint and copper 
will cost two dollars more. 

Thus for seven or elght dollars one may have a 
canoe tbat will equal in apeed any built. 

You can make a paddle to suit yourself. There 
are many varleties. This shape is probably the 
| beat: 


S23 


Fig. 11. 

I have seen very many excellent canoes which 
were bullt on this plan. If directions are followed 
closely, the result must be satisfactory; and I hope 
that thls llttle paper may lead to many a pleasant 
cruise during the coming summer. 


WILLIAM MURRAY GRAYDON. 
——+e-—___ 
For the Companion. 


TOO BIG. 


Fourteen years old, and already taller than her 
mother! 

She feels, as she sits alde-saddle fashion on the 
piazza railing and gazes piteously at the hem of a 
dress, new this spring, which has just had to be let 

: down half an inch, that life is 
hardly worth living. She wishes 
she were four or forty years old 
inatead of fourteen. 

If she were four she could play 
all the time, and scramble about 
anywhere. Then, when she ran, 
and tumbled, and shouted, and 
got bumps, and bounced, and eat 
on the ground to play games, and got her clothes 
dirty and her hair tousled, people would only 
laugh and say, “How healthy and happy the Ittle 
darling is! What a pleasure to sce her so strong 
and active!” 

If she were forty, she could not do any of these 
things, of course; but then she supposes that in 
that case she would not want to. 
| But she ts fourteen, looks sixteen, and feels—she 
tells herself desperately—not a week older than 
ten. 

She is an out-of-doors girl and wants to race 
| and romp in the open air. She could have such a 
‘good time this summer, if only people wouldn't 
| keep interfering with her. But they cau’t seem to 
let her alone. 

“My dear! You really musi sof climb up Mrs. 
Jones's wood-shed roof again, nor run along the 
back fences whooping like an Indian. You are 
too old for such things.”” 

And it is of no use, she reflects sadly, to explain 
that you have to do those things when you play 
| Barbaree. They only say, “Then you mustn't play 
| Barbarce; you must find some quieter gamo;” and 
| they come back again to that terrible phrase, “too 
old.” 

“Too old!” She .kicks a stray stick viciously 
across the piazza. “Too big,” they mean. Nobody 
objects to letting her friends Polly and Patty play 
Barbaree, and they are only a few months younger 
than she is. 

But Polly and Patty are short, and that makes 
allthe difference. People think that they are little 
girls, and that she {sa young lady. 

She is not a young lady! She ia still a little 
girl,—little, little, little, no matter how tall she is,— 
| just a little girl and not a young lady at all; nor 
even a miss. 

How dreadful it 1s to be called “Miss Edith!” 
But people are beginning to do it, and really she 
can’t wonder, with such long dresses as she has to 
wear now. 

They will want to make her do her batr up next! 
She will not submit to that, however; she will cut 
it off first. She made up her mind long ago to 
wear it hanging In a bra{d until she is nineteen 
and graduates, and she means to stick to her 
resolution, although she knows !t will be very 
difticult to do so. 

Dreases reaching to the tops of her boots, and an 
outelde jacket of a “lady's size,” and much too 
grown-up and stylish in consequence! It is simply 
cruel! 

If only they would let her dress Itke the other 
girls it would be all right, she knows. Of courae 
she would look gawky, but she wouldn't mind 
that; she wouldn’t care if she was ns ugly asa 
bean-pole with a pumpkin on top, as her brother 
says she would be. 

She wants to climb wood.sheds and apple-trees 
for years to come, and be culled plain Edith, and 
play with the boys as If she were one of them, and 
go up into the haymow to talk secrets with her 
intimate friends. 

She wants to “stump” the others to walk on the 
beams of the barn, and swing, and paddle about 
the pond tn a leaky old punt, and run races, and 
| whistle, and sit on fence-posts, and hunt birds’ 
nests, and figh off the bridge, and never, never, 
never have to think about clothes or elegant 
ehavior. 

Just then her mother calls, and she flounces her 
five feet four of vigorous young womanhood 
resentfully into the house, where the Jittle-girl 
| heart within it is greatly cheered and comforted 

by a piece of spicy gingerbread hot from the oven, 
and a refreshing glass of cold milk. 
After this efficlent form of consolation she does 
not find tt difficult to forget her sorrows, curled up 
‘among a pile of cushtons in a corner, following 
the fortunes of Mr. Phineas Fogg in that fascl- 
|Rating romance, “Around the World tn Eighty 
Days.” 
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c “And yet the strength and beauty of the whole 
building depends on my attention to the details, 

George said. “Until the house is finished I 

oversee everything. ‘That which seems to us the 

most petty may be one of the most important 

parts of the building.” He was silent for a 

: moment, and then said, earnestly : : 

4 “Do you not think, Jobn, that the great Archi- 

BODIE: CHANGE tect who plans a human life knows and cares for 

Very carefully compare your height in the morning ae aa iP. Why not 

oA he ening. ter several days. Explain any | each incident in it, however smal aks fee 

difference. carry your little needs as well as your 6) 

Compare-for several days—your weight before break: | troubles to Him? His wisdom planned the foot 

‘ast with your weight just before retiring. Explain. | of a fly as well as the courses of the sun. 1: 

About what weight of food and drink do you add to| cannot believe that He will fail you, no matter 

your body daily > how petty the anxiety for which you ask His 

Why do you not gain an equal weight? help.” 

Does a change of your work change the above results? | 44 ihe farmer went back to his home that day, 
he had a new view of the fatherhood of God, and 
felt in his heart a great security and peace. He 

For the Companion. would carry all his troubles, small and great, 
to the one Helper, and leave them there. Had he 
ASTENDERIHEARY: not been bidden to receive the kingdom of heaven 
Tet an old at tare Ow, as a little child? And would not @ child carry 
Adown hig cheeks the tear-drops ran, all ite pains and longings and hopes to its Father ? 
Feeble his step and slow, 
So thin his face, so starved bis mien, 
{offered blm a crust ; m Se ge 
Never such famine had I seen 
Asmade his cheeks like dust. MARIE ANTOINETTE AND MOZART. 
" ta bit of this 
‘(a'fa plead tones. ‘Among’ the many incidents recorded in ite 
“So sinall 8 piece T shalt pones. ‘ irs of Marie Antoinette, one which 
soajut poues. various mem 4 
wfeanot inste.” he @ sald, of bread seems to be eminently characteristic of the sim- 
‘That has been raleed with rye heb eas of her nature, and which 
tan eee Quecn Mary's head pliclty and ingenuousness o! , 
Sine ney eguty seven.” pas alvo the additional interest of being connected 
“At least,” Lurged, “an oyster take, with her early childhood, is especially pathetic. It 
Coe eae ty reat will be remembered that Mozart, when he was a 
1'to mak s 
Of thle wersfor the beat.” child, made a visit to the Austrian Court, and 
“To offer oysters Is In Yat nlayed before the Empress Maria Theresa. So 
th play é 
Throw erie That Caveat should be slain favorably Impressed wus the great Queen, both 
In B.C. Forty-four.” with his ability as a muslelan, and his attractive. 
“Old mas,” Lorie’. 20 least be moved ness asa child, that ahe personally invited hin to 
often Its virtues have ‘been proved prolong his stay at the court. 
‘When strength has run to waste.” 7 4 : b 
: - i, Her daughter Caroline, who afterward became 
ere tee the accomplished and benutiful Queen of Naples, 
Since I was told Elizabeth possessed most excellent musical talent, and she 
Died Sixteen hundred three.” and the boy musician were matually delighted In 
their performances on the piano. 
\ peared a ale be taade ciate Antoinette, younger than her slater Caro. 
“Youneed some wine,” { urged, In fear line, was of course ‘present at all these musical 
‘That he was quite unmanned. recreations, although she took no part in them. 
“You do net know, alaa |” moaned he, But her beauty and vivacity captivated the boy 
For Catherine de’ Medici musician. i 
Died Fifteen eighty-nin With. the enthusiasm and confidence of child. 
hood, the two soon grew into each other's esteem, 
Desperate I tried one vied fee and after a few daye’ acquaintance became firm 
near eee eetT as melta, friends. Marle Aritoinette insisted that Mozart 
it DoW anuot barm tho dead.” should see all the interesting sights of court life, 
{cannot eat ice-cream,” be sighed, and he in turn was anxious that she should become 
‘for in my throat it sticks Acquainted with all the details of his travels and 
Since Lhave learned Columbus died musical career. 
In Fifteen hundred s1x. ‘Thus, many days were passed, when, upon the 
heart so tender is," he said, morning which was to terminate hig vialt at the 
ulvers through and through ‘Austrian Court, Mozart suddenly turned to his 
To think Mohammed should be dead little friend and said, “When I ain 2 grown man 
Tole hundred thirty 2 cteen alxteon ; Marle Antoinette, I intend to come back here and 
‘Maecenas Eight, B.C. 5 : marry you! 7 Puig 
‘And since these figures I have seen, he Wttle representative of one of the oldest 
‘What's eating now to me?” houses of royalty in Europe drew herself up with 
moe paste gm em great dignity, and replied, “Are you a King? I 
g Thef Ser ad eat Oe Gannot marry you. I am a Princess, and when I 
Inveniby did no good tostay, marry, T must marry a King, and when I leave 
‘Though he my heart did touch. Mamia’s Court, I shall go to the court of a King.” 
But as f munch my buttered toast ‘They never met again, but as vears passed, 
4 Or eat cold mutton stew, Mozart continued to grow into popular favor. His 
His image, haunts me like a ghost melodies, so- well-known for thelr sweetness and 
making Gis end odo! simplicity, became the delight of the musical 
ARLO BATES. rf ig) 

ATES. | world. Marie Antoinette, then Queen of France, 
waa greatly Interested in his growing success and 
reputation. 

For the Companion. ———_+e-__—_ 
i THE LITTLE THINGS. PANAMA HATS. 


Jobn Jefferson came to the city to visit hi 
brother George. 


singularly fond of each other. 


“Yes,” said the farmer, as they walked down 
the street together, ‘any sons Tom and Hugh 
are, as you know, honorable and religious men. 
I prayed for 
their conversion from the day of their birth, and 


So far God has been good to me. 


T think He heard me.” 


“He has promised to hear prayer,” said his 
“But what is it, then, that 


brother, gently. 
troubles you ?” 


“Nothing about which I can pray with con- 
fidence; for somehow I cannot carry trifles to|18 begun at the crown und 
God. My boy, Tom, is in a business for which 
he is not fitted. He is unsucceseful and discon- 
tented. He would make his way in trade, but no 
Hugh has married a woman of 

She is irritable, and complains 


chance opens. 
peculiar temper. 
incessantly. His home is wretched. Of cour 
these things give me anxiety. But what can 
do? There is no place to turn for help.” 


They had reached the door of his brother's 


office. “Come in,” he said, “and wait awhile. 

must attend to some business, and then we wi 

talk of this matter."” 
George was an architect. 


moments he laid the sketch of 


delicate, refined decorations. 
prince to live in!" he said. 


“It is fit for 
“What delight 


must be to form a conception of such a beautiful 


building, and then make it real!” 


George's assistants were busy with drawing 


up the specifications for the house, to be given 


the builders. They appealed to him at every 


point. 

“Of what size shall this waste-pipe be, sir 
queried one. 

“What will be the dimensions of the pant 
sink, sir?" said another. 





“Of what wood shall the dado in the dining- 


room be?” asked a third. 


An hour later, when the brothers were alone, 
‘Do you look after all the petty 


the farmer said : 
details of the building, George? I supposed 1! 





grand plan was yours, but that you personally 


entrusted the minor details to subordinate: 








Tho brothers were middle-aged 
men, and though they met but seldom, were 


He had just designed 
a large and beautifal dwelling, and in a few 
it before his 
brother, who admired the stately front and 


Panama bats are so named from the circum: 
stance of their being shipped from the port of 
Panama. They are manufuctured in Ecuador and 
the neighboring states. The material used ts the 
fibre of the leaf of the screw pine, which te 
related to the palms. It grows only on the slopes 
of the Andes. The tree is described as having no 
trunk. The leavesare on slender stems that spring 
from the ground. They are about two feet long, 
fan-shaped, and four-parted. Each of the seg- 
ments is ten-cleft, so that when the leaf te folded, 
asin the bud, there are eighty layers. 

The fibre of these leaves ie finely plaited, and 
each hat consists of a single piece of work.’ The 
platting of the hats ts.0 slow, and tiresome process. 


joaree hate may be finished in two or three day 
but the fine ones take as many months. 


‘is 





‘The worl 
nighed at the brim. 
The hat is made on a block, which ts placed on the 
knees, and has to be constantly pressed with the 
breast. 

‘Aout two hundred thousand dozens of these 
hats are made every year. The price varies 
according to the firmness of the material and the 

ality of the work. They are valued at from 

Ive to one hundred dollars. 
se | Panama ‘hats are much prized for wear in the 

1 | ttoples, because of their lightness and flexibility. 

‘They may be rolled up and put into the pocket 
Without injury. In the rainy season they are apt 
to get black, but by washing them with soap and 
Wwatsr, treating them with lime juice, orany similar 
1) acid, and exposing them to the sun, their whiteness 
i | 13 easily restored. 

In Australia there is manufactured a hat which 
is said to resemble the Panama hat very closely. 
It ig made from the unexpanded leaves of a native 
plant, which are immersed in boiling water, and 
Inen ‘dried. ‘The fore obtained by this treatment 
is plaited as in South America. 

nder the name of “Chattahs,” a kind of um- 
brella hat, or sunshade, is made in India of the 
a | leaves of 4 palm, or of the plantain leaf. Chattahs 
it | Ate worn by the plowmen, cowkeepers and coolles 
of Bengal and Assam. 
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ar FLORA. 
One of the most pathetic incidents to be read in 
dog biography fs given by Doctor Dio Lewis, and 
again quoted in his recent “Life.” He was trav- 
elling tn the West, and came to a ranch, the owner 
of which showed him a shepherd dog which he 
ry | said he would not sell for five hundred dollars, 

She had at that time four young puppies. While 
they were admiring the little mother and her 
bables, on the night of their arrival, the assistant 
herder came in to say that there were more than 
twenty sheep missing. 


Pay 





‘Two male doga, both larger than the little mother, 
he | were standing about, but the herder said neither 

|Tom nor Dick would nd them; Flora must go. “Tt 
| Was urged by the assistant that her foot was sore, 








that she had been hard at work allday, was nearly . selves with watching the contest; but when the 


worn out, and must give her puppies their supper. | 
The master insisted that she must go. 

The sun was setting, ‘and there was no time to 
lose. Flora was called, and told to hunt for lost 
sheep, while her magter pointed to the great forest, 
aceboy the edge of which they had just passed, 
She raised her head, but e eimed very loath to 
jeave her babies. The master called sharply to 
her. She rose, looked tired and low-spirited, ‘and 
her. joad aru tail down, trotted wearily off toward 


the forest. 








er. 
arene next morning, I went over to learn whether | 
Flora. had. found the strays. While we were | 
Speaking, the sheep returned, driven by the tle | 
sei who did not raise her head nor wag her tall, 

gyeh when spoken to, but crawled to her pupples, 
Sha lay down by them. She had been outall nlgh 

and lay feely able to notice her bables, she fel 

sleep. 

ae tow often that scene comes back to me! The 
vast, gloomy forest, and that little creature with 
the sore foot and her heart crying for her batten, 
Timping and creeping about in the wild cafuns, al 
through the long, dark houre, fluding and gathering 
in the lost sheep: 
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For the Companion. 
ON AN ANTIQUE LAMP. 


Deft was the patient artisan 

‘Who moulded thee in such a way 
‘That thou hast long outlasted man, 

‘Thy brother, built of frailer clay. 
Dim ages since for mortal eyes 

"The pur Je dark thou daat tlume; 
But they, these flecting centur! 

Have known the light Payoud the tomb. 
Forever quenched thy flariny fire, 

‘And yet, to us, thou seem’st to cast 
‘The ghost-flame of some dead desire 

Front out the vistas of the past. 

CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


a 
DINNER-PAILS AT SCHOOL. 


Cold dinners are not in high favor among grown 
people, as a steady diet, but one of our contribu- 
tora looks back with great pleasure to the time 
when he “carried his dinner” daily, and no doubt 
many of his readers will share his feeling. Every 
boy and girl, or at least one from each family, he 
says, came to the little country schoolhouse 
bringing a dinner-pail or basket, varying in size 
according to the number of children who were to 
partake of its contents. 


‘The appetite of a country-bred boy or girl is 
usually something to excite a dyspeptic’s envy. 
Nearly every pupil in our school visited his 
dinner-pail at recess, and It was wonderful with 
What address some of the boys could play shinny 
or base-ball and ent steadily during the progress 
of the game. 

‘A modern base-ball catcher might not think It 
pousible to catch a ewift-tlying ball with one band 
While holding # quarter of a pie or a huge 
Niwister” of a doughnut in the other, but I have 
seen schoolboys accomplish this feat with the 
utmost ease and grace. 

‘As the dinner-pail was kept under the desk, it 
sometimes happened thata boy would be overcome 
with hunger between recess and noon, or between 
the opening of the echool and recess, and would 
slyly extract a plece of pie or a chunk of bread 
anil endeavor to dispose of it In secret behind his 

ooks. 

If the culprit was detected he was sometimes 
made to come forward, dinner-pail In hand, and 
eat its entire contents while standing before the 
grinning, giggling school. This was a trying 
Ordeal, and L have seen boys who were almost men 
in size break down and cry and sob under It, while 
thelr unsympathetic schoolmates laughed immod- 
erately. 

‘At noon there was always a 
for pails and baskets. In the spring and summer 
we Faced out to the woods and satin little groups 
under the trees, or on the banks of a pretty stream 
behind the schoolhouse; but in winter we gathered 
in a great circle around the schoolroom stove, and, 
with much joking and lnughter, put out of sight the 
contents of our puils, often trading a piece of pie 
for a slice of gingerbread, or a big red apple for a 
frosted cookie. 

‘Then, if it was too stormy or cold to play out of 
doors, what pandemonium there would be in that 
Uttle ‘schoolroom until the noon hour was done! 
Such racing and shouting! | Few, teachers ever 
tried to maintain order during this hour. 

They felt, perhaps, that {t would be impossible, 
or they may have been as much in sympathy with 
us as was one of our teachers, 9 good-natured, 
easy-going, elderly woman, with strong nerves, 
who would sit and’knit in the midst of our deafen: 
ing noise, saying simply that ehe “loved to see us 
enjoy ourselves.” 

Some of these boys and girls, who are rich men 
and women now, have been heard to say that they 
were happier in those days than they have ever 
been since. 


rand scramble 
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NOT INVITED. 


A semi-tragic incident occurred at a pioneer 
dinner party at Green Bay, Wisconsin, in the early 
days of this century. Charles Reaume was an 
exemplification of the old adage of a “rolling 
stone.” He could never stick to one place or one 
thing for any great length of tlme. He led an 
easy, happy-go-lucky life, and in the course of 
his wanderings went to Green Bay, where he did a 
little trading. 


One day Reaume invited John Portier, Laurent 
Fily and three other men to dine with him, and 
arranged a really nice little dinner for them. The 
principal dish was pe-we-ta-gak, composed of dried 
yenison finely pounded, and cooked tn maple 
sugar and benr’s oll, and it was regarded as a most 
appetizing dish 

As Reaume was seating his guests about the 
table, a half-breed, Amable ‘Chevalier, made his 
ap enrance. He looked the table over and then 
slyly remarked that there were not plates enough, 
as he saw none for himself. 

“You won't see any plate for you at my table, 
Reaume gruffly ‘anewored. i » 

‘The half-breed already owed Reaume a grudge, 
and his quick temper taking affront at this reply, 
he seized the opportunity to be revenged. 
ae not Nyon.t oe he muawered; scornfully, and in 

stant snatched Reaume’s red ca 
hen and laid ft on the table, aban 

“Here's my plate,” he cried, and he plunged 
both ‘hands Inty the pesceta-gdh, scoope 
mess, and flung It ‘ntothe cane oo pet ut 

Reaume was as quick as he, for the next moment 
the capful of hot venison stew was dashed into 
A mablete tee: 

he half-breed retaliated by scooping up another 
handful from the dish 1 fl g 
Weaumes rom and inging it full. in 
he two men then grappled with each other an 
fought furiously. They rolled over and over aaa 
the floor, each trying for the advantage. 








Scenes of this kind were not so very infrequent 





then, and for a time the guests contented them- 


half-breed tried to stab his opponent, they 
luterfered between the angry combatants and sent 
‘Amable on his wa; 

Matters were soon eet to rights, and the dinner 
proceeded merrily, dexpite its uniucky beginning, 


—__+e—__—_ 
SIR MARK’S BILL. 


About sixty-five years ago, says the London 
Spectator, Sir Mark Somerville received a Uill 
which he had framed and preserved In Somerville 
House. Whatever else a bill may be, it certainly 
js not often amusing, interesting and solemaly 
consclentious, all at once, as Sir Mark no doubt 
thought this was, when be put it in a frame. 
During the time of a contested election In Meath 
he had sent orders to the proprietor of the hotel 
in Trim to board and lodge all persons who should 
yote for him. In course of time he received the 
following conmunication : 


My BILL Your Honour. £ 2 
ad. 
‘To eating 16 freeholders above stairs for 
‘Sir Marke at 38. dd. ahead {stome. 212 0 
For eating 16 more below stairs and two 
Priests after supper Is to me 
‘To six beds in one room and four in an. 
‘other at two guineas every bed and 
not more than four In any bed ata 
time—cheap enough, Istome . . 2215 0 
To 18 horses and 5 mules ‘about my yard 
all night ut 138. every one of them, 
and. for a man which was lost on 
head of watching them all night, is 
ir ae ne eter 
For breakfast on tay in the morning for 
every one of them and as man: 
more as they brought as near as 
can guess, iptome 
To raw Whiskey and punch without talk- 
ing of pipes and tobneco as well as 
for porter, and as well as for break. 
fasting a lot above stairs and for 
glasses and delf for the first day 
End night [ am not sure, but for 
three days and a half of the election 
as little as I can call it and not to be 
tery exact Its n all or thereabouts 
and not to be too particular it is to 


2159 


550 


4120 


meatieast . . . + +, 15 9 
For shaving and cropping of the heads of 
the 49 freeholdera for Sir Marks at 
13d. for every head of them by my 
brother who has a vote, is to me 
For medicine and nurse for poor Tom 
Kernan in the middle of the night 
when he was not expected, is to me 
ten hoge—I don’t talk of the Piper 
or for keeping him sober, as long as 
he was sober, istome |. + 4010 0 
The total ts £100, 10s, 7d., you may say £111; 60 
your honour Sir Mark send me. this Eleven hun- 
dred by Bryan himself, who and I prays for your 
success always in Trim’and no more at present. 
Signed In place of Jemmy Can‘a wife, 
9 
Bryan X 
mark 


213 1 





GARRATY. 


een ee 
CONTRARY. 


Not all the residents of Cape Cod are eccentric, 
‘as those who are not familiar with the region might 
infer from the many stories which are told of 
queer characters there. But {t 1s no doubt # fact 
that many Cape Cod people have strongly accentu- 
ated dispositions In one way or another. 


In Cotult, many years ago, a local legend runs, 
Captain Barnabas Z— and his wife Abigail, who 
were both queer after thelr way, lived at peace for 
a good many years, in spite’of the fact that 
‘Abigail was said to be the “contrariest woman on 
Cape Cod.” Whatever was said or proposed she 
was almost sure to go agalnet it. : 

But Captain Barnabas was as patient as his wife 
was contrary; and by dint of always allowing for 
his wife’s disposition, and usually proposing the 
exact opposite of what he wished her to do, he got 
along very comfortably for many years. 

But at last, on one evil day, when M 
Z— was down at the harbor visiting 8 
Doard a schooner then in the port, she fell over. 
board, and eank in the water. 

Captain Barnabas was near by, and was called 
in haste. He reached the spot, and immediately 
went out in a boat to search for his wife. 

“Look here!” some one called out, frantically, 
seeing him push off. “You're going the wrong 
way of the tide! You're looking up the tide, not 
down the tide.” 

The captain kept on- 

“Mebbe,” said he, calmly, “you wa’n’t acquainted 
with Abigail. If ‘twas anybody else, they'd 'a’ 
gone with the tide; but bein’ as it’s’ Abigail, I 
reckon If she haint gone ag’inst the tide, it wa’n’t 
her that fell in!” 

This time Barnabas’s philosophy was wrong. 
His wife's body was found next day down the 
harbor. For once she had gone with the tide. 






Cate 


WELL SAID. 


Mr. Spurgeon has been reviewing a book ov 
“primitive Methodism on the Yorkshire Wolds,” 
and finds in it some stories very much to his mind. 
He is especially pleased with one criticism of 
a sermon. 


“Ah, aay, Mister, you preached fs goodly sermon 
to-night; but if it had been cut short at Death ends, 
and set afire in the middle, 1t wad a dean us mare 
good.” 

Mr. Spurgeon “scarcely remembers a better 
criticism than this." 

Another story is of a not very fluent young man, 
who, being in the habit of saying in hie prayers, 
“Lord, help me to pray,” was answered one night 
by an old man’s ejaculation: “And the Lord help 
thie to give ower.” 

Mr. Spurgeof also likes the story of a clergyman 
who, ata noisy prayer-meeting, commanded sflence 
and said: dear friends, the Lord 1s not deaf. 
Now don’t you think you could pray a little more 
quietly? You remember, when the temple was 
being’ built at Jerusalem, there was no sound of 
any tool heard in it while building.” 

“Yes, air,” said one of the brothers, “that's all 
very true; but you see, we're not building the 
temple; we're only blasting the rocks.” 











— Se 





ABSENCE OF MIN! 


Some people find it hard, in using the telephone, 
to realize that they are not face to face with the 
person they are adilressing. 


A. prominent merchant in the capital city of 
a State sat at bis desk one hot day in July. In 
order to secure some degree of comfort he bad 
taken off his coat and his collar and necktle- 

‘A clerk came into the room. . 

“His excellency, the governor, wishes to © eak 
with you through the telephone,” satd the clerk. 

“The governor! Dear me!" gail the merchant, 

He rose,hastily put on his,collar, his necktle, 
and his coat, gave his hair a stroke, and went +0 
the telephone toanswer the governor's call. 





JULY 16, 1891, 





For the Companion. 


SHINING. 


“Ab! where ia the little Sunshine?— 
Miesing an hour ago; 

Every one In the house abroad 
Hunting her bigh and low. 


“Down where the spring ts bubbling 
Under the tangled vine, 

Out on the merry playground, 
No little bright Sunshine. 


“No bonny curls are gleaming, 
No pretty eyes of blue, 

No little voice Is singing. 
Sunshine!—where are you” 


There—by the arbor shady, 
Out in the garden gay, 

Close by a rose-bush blooming, 
Under the Loughs she lay. 


“Why are you here, my birdling? 
Why, little treasure, mine?”— 

“See, theee poor flowers havo waited 
All day for the sun to shine, 


“So I came at last my own self 
(For he wouldn't give a 
peep), 





THE YOUTH’S 


the dining-room. Seth struggled with the pen, 
while Maysie hung over him, breathless. 

‘When it was done she just hugged Seth in a 
whirl of joy, and then danced around the table, 
saying, “lan't it jolly! Isn't it jolly!" 

In the midst of her capering there were steps 
on the stairs. Then what a scattoring! Seth 
flew to hold the door, shouting, “You can't come 
down yet, mamina and papa! Bring the hand- 
kerchiefs, Maysie, quick !"” 

Maysie flew, and returned with two large 
folded handkerchiefs. Seth opened the door a 
little way, and they both slipped through and 
stood before their astonished parents. 

“Papa, I'm going to tie up your eyes, and 
Sethie's going to tio mamma's, and then you can 
go down,” Maysie announced, in a business-like 
way. 

“Now, come on, and we'll lead you. 

“What is going to be done to us?” 
mamma, groping around with her hands. 

“Sethie, don't let her see a teenty-weenty !”” 
cried Maysie, anxiously. 

“Here's the table," said Seth. “Now, sit down, 
please, and wait a minute.”” 

The children scampered to the other side of the 
table and took their places. “Now you can take 
off your blindfolds!” they cried. 

And what @ surprise! A snowy breakfast 
table all ready, with a dainty dish of spring 
flowers by mamma's plate, and a luscious basket 
of red-ripe wild strawberries, crisp with the 
mountain dew, by papa’s. 








asked 








COMPANION. 


There was also a pitcher of cream, cold, sliced 
tongue, and coffee of Seth's particular make. 

A little white note lay on papa's plate, which 
he opened and read : 





DERE PAPaA—We went upp on the mountine 
thise moning and piked these atrawberies and 
floures fore you becaus we couldent bear not too 
giv you enything fore your burthday. We havent 
enything élse, dere papa but we lov you veri 
much and #odus mama. Your too litle childern, 

MAYSIE AND SETI. 

Papa’s eyes filled with tears, and dropping the 
note he went to his little ones, and putting an 
arm around each, kissed their brown heads. 
Then, looking at their mamma, he said, tenderly, 
“My Dlesseds! This is the happiest and best 
birthday papa ever had.” 

And Seth and Maysie were too full of joy to 


speak. 


—+or—__—_ 


Ons day, in my school of little ones, we had 
been having @ conversation lesson about things 
we could sit in or on. We had almost exhausted 
the list of objects, but, as I had one in my mind 
that had not been named, I said, “J can think of 
something else we can sit in; can any one else ?”” 
One little maid raised her hand, and on my 
saying, “Yes, Alico?” meekly suiting the action 
to the words, said innocently, “We can sit in 
position.” 





Howarp was making his first visit in the 
country. Seeing a large pond of water, he asked 
in astonishment, ‘Who spilled all that water ?”” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARAD 
a 


Though I’ve delicate wings 
Ready poised as for fight, 
Yet I aiay by the ship 
With its colors bright 
Where I firat saw the light 
And never take fight 


m. 


I often hold threads, 
But no ehuttle can trace 
By any of them 
‘A pattern of grace. 
And though I do well, [ truly confess 
‘That 1 often am found in a very tight place. 
Now (if by my riddle you have not been beaten) 
My‘whole {from the ground) you quice ‘often 
have eaten! 





2. 
WORD DELETIONS. 


1, Take the language of the anctent, Romans 
trom isinglass, and leave to turn to the off side. 
2. Take to inquire from packings of hemp, and 
leave traps or snares. 
3. Take an Intermittent fever with cold fits 
succeeded by hot from allied, and leave conducted. 
4. Take a trough in which a 
bricklayer carries mortar,etc., 
from oxact, and leave’ oné 
lving with’ others in their 





And shined for them a little, 
And—maybe I fell asleep.” 


+0 - 
For the Companton. 
PAPA'S BIRTHDAY. 


“O Maysio!”* said Seth, in 
ahorrified tono. “It’s papa’s 
birthday to-morrow!” 

“To-morrow!” echoed 
Maysie, the corners of her 
sweet mouth suddenly droop- 
ing. “O Sethie! and this is 
the first time, too.”” 

Seth didn't laugh, although 
Maysie’s statement sounded 
funny. He understood it too 
well. It was papa’s first 
birthday in their new home, 
away out West. And it was, 
also, the first time that they 
had ever been too poor to 
give him a present. 

For papa had lost all his 
money the winter before, and 
they had had to sell their fine 
house. and pretty things to 
get enough money to go to 
Montana and begin again. 

Everything was strange to 
Seth and Maysie, but they 
rather liked it. Papa's birth- 
day was the first real stum- 
bling-block to their happiness. 

They stood looking at each 
other in wofal silence. Seth 
was nine years old, and he 
didn’t want to cry before 
Maysie, because she was only six and a girl 
besides. 

But the tears were slowly coming, when 
suddenly Maysie flew at him, her’eyes sparkling 
and her mouth all dimples again. 

“Come on, Sethie! I know something!” she 
cried, excitedly, and danced out into the yard. 

‘There, on her tiptoes, where nobody could 
possibly hear, she whispered and whispered in 
his ear, until Seth threw his hat into the air with 
a shout. 

“Jt’s a go, Maysie! You're a brick 

The next morning a cautious little voice at 





Seth's door said, ‘Aro you ready, Sethie? It’s| 


nearly daylight,” 

“Yes. Come on down these stairs, Maysic, 
and don’t let ‘em creak a mite. Sh-h!” 

“Let me slip the bolt, Sethie, ’cause my fingers 
are little. Th-e-r-e! Now, you take the basket, 
and let’s run, for it's late.”” 

In reality, the dawn was just breaking; but 
Seth gave Maysie his hand and away they 
scampered down the street until they had passed 
all the houses. 

Then they crossed a gulch on a miner's sluice- 
box, and began to climb the high mountain, back 
of the little town. 








Here we go 
eT pre i. 


a row 


To spend the day with our Grandma, ob! 


For the Companion. 


BABY'S SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


Above the river of Tumblewoze, 
‘That flows thro’ the Valley of Stumbletoze, 
With Its numerous falls 
And frequent squalle, 
Where the bitter berry of Grumble grows, 
‘There hangeth a bridge all blue and red, 
And when Baby’s morning of play 1s sped 
He passeth o’er 
On {ta yielding floor 
To the Territory of Trundlebed. 


le 
For the Companion. 
ANGELINA IN CALIFORNIA. 


O Angelina! I just wish you'd been with me this 
morning, for I saw things that would really have 
s’prised you, or any other dolly. But you know 
this is only the very first time I've been ont since 
we came to San Diego, and next time you shall 
Bo, too. 

First, we went past such lovely gardens of 
flowers—the biggest, beautifullest posies you ever 
did see. I tell you they didn’t look much like 
the gardens we left at home, all full of snow- 


“S'pose you don't know where they are, | drifts! 


Maysie?”’ 
“Oh, Ido. They're right around that big rock 
A few steps more, and there was an “Ob-h! 
of delight from both children. 
Then silence for a long time; when they came 





from behind the big rock again, and started down , porches! 


‘Why, the calla lilies were taller than me and 
the geraniums wero taller than papa. Some of 
“em wero as tall as tho caves of houses—that is, 
of some houses. 

And so many different kinds of vines over the 
And so many new trees that I’d nover 


the mountain, they carried the little basket in a | even heard of. 


very different way. 


Pepper-trees with popper berries on ‘em that 


They walked quickly up the silent streets, | looked like currants,—only bigger bunches,—and 
and stole back into the house again as quiet as’ they tasted just like the pepper-box. 


mice. Then began a muffled rattling of pots and 


Then we saw the wonderfullest palms, growing 


pans and crockery amidst much tiptoeing and , right out of doors, you know; and orange-trees 
| full of oranges, 6o't they had to be propped up. 

Then once more all was quiet in the kitchen, | I counted seventeen, my own self, in one bunch, 
but a most mysterious writing was going on in| thick as they could hang. 


whispering. 








And then the banana-trees, with great long 
Ieaves all made into coarse wes; and with 
purple blossoms longer than my arm. And some 
of the blossom leaves were just lifted a little, and 
cuddled right under every purple leaf were "bout 
a dozen baby bananas. Oh, they were the cutest 
little things! 

And when we got to the Chamber of Cram-us 
—or something like that—we saw one single 
orange that was haif a yard around. 

Why, Angelina, I do believe it was as big as a 
pampkin—that is, quite a small pumpkin; bat 
the pumpkins there were not quite small ones. I 
should think they were ’bout as big as wash-tubs. 

And there was a corn stalk "most as tall asa 
tree—well, anyway, papa couldn't reach the very 
first ear evon when he stood on tiptoc. And 
there was a cabbage stalk as tall as the corn 
stalk. 

Like as not the pep’mint drops’ll be the size of 
hiscuits here; like as not the cookies'll be bigger 
than pancakes; like as not you'll grow, yourself, 
and get to be a great, heautiful new dolly in just 
no time. But I shall love you every bit the same 
if you don’t, Angelina. So, now let's go to 
supper. 












te 





Jimmy was once asked how he would like to 
go toa military school. 

“Not at all,” was his prompt reply. 

“Why,” we asked. 

“Cause,” he said, “they hang a fellow up 
there for little or nothing.” 

“Oh, no,” we said, “that can’t be 0.” 

With an emphatic nod he replied, “Yes, it is; 
Mr. Fox [his teacher] says so.” 

“What! hang boy! kill him!" we exclaimed. 

“<I don't know about that,” he said, “Mr. Fox 
says they hang ’em up." 

Then it dawned upon us, and we suggested that 
a boy might be suspended. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘and what is suspending a 
boy, but hanging him up?” 





dwelling or city. : 
Take a musical inetru- 
ment from greeted, and leave 
melancholy. 
6. Take to speak from wear- 
ing apparel, and leave to ad- 
ere. 


3. 
BURIED CITIES. 
(Three in each sentence.) 


1. Last Monday, Tony and 
Isanc were over in Macon 
cording up some goods when 
Tony got a bang or a blow 
from one of the workmen. 

2. Tell Carlos we go In Bert 
Royal's wagon through a pro- 
lific, level and well cultivated 
Plece of land. 

3. The nomad je on the bill, 
and he told Tom a happy life 
4g that of a wanderer and ts 
@ congental one to him. 

4. Esau burns the ‘brush, 
Nebo stones cats, while Lew 
is to nail down the carpet. 

5. The pacal Ai saw in Peru 
he has talked so much about 
I can almost see, myself, from 
earnest listening. 


4. 
METAMORPHOSES. 


Change one given word to 
another glven word, by alter. 
ing one letter at a time—each 
alteration making «a new 
word, the number of letters 
being always the same, and 
the letters remaining in the 
same order. 


Example — Change east to 


west In three moves. East, 
last, lest, west. 

1. Change boy to man in four 

oves. 

2. Change wolf to ion in 
eight moves. 

. Change meat to soup In 
six moves. 


4. Change Jane to Mary in 
three moves. 
Change book to tent in five moves. 
Change four to nine in ten moves. 


RHYMED WORD-8QUARE. 


. Vessels of any sort under the sun. 
. To anatch away, or a kind of gun. 
; Later in time, or behind In place; 

The name of a song of sweetness and grace. 
. Troublesome Insecta, agile and fleet. 
. Concise and elegant, polished and neat. 


od 


oe we 





Conundrums. 


When ts your temper like a stray kitten? 
it fs lost. 

When are babies like cartridges? When they 
are carried in arms. 

When ts Fortune a worker In wood? When she 
turns the tables. 

When is a bell ike a secret that is not kept? 
When it is tolled (told). 

‘What kind of nuts grow without shucks? Dough. 


When 





nuts. 
What article of jewelry might keep off robbers? 


watch. 

What is the difference between Arabs and great 
brain-workers? The former are men in tents, the 
latter are intense men. 

What te the difference between a dime and the 
answer to this conundrum? One fs a sentence 
and the other ten cents. 

What is the difference between a silver dollar 
and the gulf stream? One isasea current and the 
other fs currency. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Diddle diddle dumpling. 


2 
BansneE EDIBLES 
RreEcITER REFRESH 
ALBERTI ITERATE 
DrasTI1G CURATOR 
Discus S SVIATOTRN 
OuvuTvIES SUCCEED 
Cur1cacgo OPHELIA 
KEELMAN NOCTURN 
Static CARLING 
HuRRAH HOBANNA 
EMPOULT IMBIRER 
REbDTOP PoNTIFF 
INS TEP POMPEIL 
DILATE ENB LAVE 
ANDREW Wass ard 
NAUBEA AsSTOUND 


3. 1. Spices, Pleces. 2. Lustre, result. 3. May 
bless, assemblage. 4. Repulaive, pure lives. 





} 
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For the Companion. 


OLD MAUMA. 


Black as the blackest of her race, 


IlL-featured, too—and yet 
Her kindly Voice, her smiling fac 
I never can forget. 


enor Kh 8 


When dreams enchant me, and the eyes 
Of memory perceive 

right visions of the morn arise 
To bless the sight at eve ; 


How few there are of all the old 
Home plotures that appear, 

But in the foreground | beliold 
Her figure standing there! 


She loved me well—my infant heart 
‘That gracious truth divined, 

Ere yet her language could {mpart 
Such meaning to my mind. 


My youthful joys she shared with me, 
My youthful sorrows shared, 

She spared me heartache constantly, 
Herself she never spared. 


If lulled to sleep upon her knee, 

She nodded while I slept, 

And when I laughed she laughed with me, 
‘And when I wept she wept. 


Beset by visionary harms, 
Weary and seeking rest, 
I knew no choice 'twixt 
And Mauma’s ebon breast. 


What cared I that her skin was rough, 
And dusky-brown of hue? 

For me this truth was quite enough— 
‘The heart was warm and true. 


I grew a man, she old and gray 
And missed me from her side, 
But many a day, and oft, thes say, 
She called my name and cried. 
And when she went, whose years were spent 
Th servitude below, 
Death from its sombre tenement 
Released a soul of snow, 
as 


Black ag the blaokest of her race, 
Soarse featured, too—and ye 

My second mother’s kindly face 
Thever can forget. 














other’s arms 








WHITeMAnst SEABROOK, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 





8 | only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 


vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 5 cents a 
Sold at drug stores. (adv. 


bottle, 





collectors should read the story of “A Postage- 
Sid dian’ hn the May teh umber Of this pan 
QE T tropolis of WASHT ‘0 

SEATTLE Se cusct is S74 LOPE: 

and Stateto Eshelman, Liew “0., Seattle, Wash. 


or neuralgia cured with Megrimine, 




















Sold by druggists. Satisfaction 
et joney refunded. Sample FREE. 
STALLS SRLS EF in, 














end for stamp selections on approval 
Berg to pleases aba yere come io Tee 
Mesieg! l0er  Moxiog 16 ¢ var, coms 
Piste ar“ brosctiete and reactors 
offers free. Add. MOUND CITY STAMP 
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in the BERLIN PIANO POLISH Isso great that 
\ D efor trial, Free. Drop 
we w heater neNerininent F trial e- Drop 


H CO., Lockport, I 


AVN | ON EASY 
BIGYGLE PAYMENTS 
‘4 hand. Lowast 
JAll makes new or and. 
nt |. Send for cata and 
savomonoy. Rouse, flasand& om 8G st. beoriar i 
y CYCLES 
Ride the Easiest. 


Send for Catalogue. 


ELLIOTT HICKORY CYCLE CO., Newton, Mass. 


1 R D. ‘The secret of ths Canary Breeders ofthe Harts 
B sountainn,  Tereatores the tong of Cage bird 


MANNA frente te ane eae 
MAKES frist is emu saute 
CANARIES fi) fees tnd ht fosters 
WARBLE. tin Sen Panera ee 
ASTHMA or HAY-FEVER 


@ured to Stay Cured 


+ WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE. . 
References in Your Own Locality. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 


us a postal. 
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MOTHER'S INFLUENCE. 


Writing in the Princess of a mother, who, though 
“no Angel,” was “a dearer being, all dipt in 
Angel instincts, breathing Paradise,” ‘Tennyson 
exclaims: 





Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and though he trip and fall, 
He shall not bind his soul wit clay. 

The poet's thought ia illustrated by a little story 
told by the Rey. Joshua Cooke in an article on the 
mule-deer, contributed to “The Big Game of | 
North America.” 
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The clergy 
Oregon, stands six feetand an inch in his stockings, | 





and isa powerful man, a good shot, a dine hunter, | a standard Inthe atin, ok 





warm-hearted and generous. One ‘day a fellow: | 
ranchman came to his cabin, and said : 

“Mr. Cooke, my old mother is dead. She was a | 
Christian woms 
the ground like the cattle we bury. There isn't a 
minister within thirty miles. Your father ts 











minister; you have {aught in our Sabbath school, {rect from the manuta 
rou come and say a word over my mother?” | tive post-paid parcel pri 
; 3 SHAW SK 


Would 
It was a new experience; the big boy thought a 
ment, and then said 
Whitehead, I never did anything of the kind, 
but if it was my mother,—and ‘I have one whom i 
worship,—I should feel'as you do. Your mother 
sha’n’t be buried like a dog. I'll come,” 
Afterwurd he wrote to his father: 
“T recalled the words | had so often heard you 
pronounce over the dead. All alone T read a 
Ussage of Scripture, sang a verse of a hymn, 
sald a short prayer, said the ‘dust to dust, and all 
wa Tt was a tight place, father: all the 
men and women of the valley were there, but 1 
thought of mother, and it carried me through,” 
A rough young ranchman said to this son one 
day. “Bates, we notice that you will take part 
h us in our sports up to a certain point, and 
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n’s oldest son, a ranchman in | mized as th 


Phe Shawknit Stockings were long ago recog- 
nized as the most comfortable, most durable. und best 
‘kings In the market. They are asfar superior 

fo all other stockings uow as they were then. They aro 
stockings are not only 

8 good as Shawknit,” but 
as and for Shawknit, by unseriip- 
blic has only to rem 








often represented as being 
are sometimes sold 
ulous dealers. The 






mark before buyi 
2-For sale 
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the trade generally and obtain 
cturers, who will 
ist upon appli 
0, 


prainabte 
ned descrip 
ation, 

1, Mass. 
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ber that | 
rea 4 every Shawknit stocking Is stamped 
and 1 don't want to put her in | Gncegaatcknit s look for this trade awk 
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WATER BUG KILLED, 


‘uaranteed to rid any build. 
~ClFFo eu er Bugs and Roach 
Tats or money refunded. A fatal 
“““* food, yet non-poisonous. Insist 

lapon having it. If your drug. 
ist or grocer does not keep it, send 60c. for poun 
ee HOUGHTON & Co., 25 Hawley St., | 
Tt WORES EQUALLY well 
on OXEN AND MULES. 
el hor that our Gall Powder does cure 
horses sore shoulders and backs wine iu berae 


od cents and $1.00, by mail : 
mo Vet. Surg’s, Albany, N. ¥- 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM. 

Tke popular favorite for dressing the 

hair, restoring color when gray, and 

Say preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 

$5 scalp, stops the hair falling, and is 

g sure to please. _50c. & $1 at Druggists. 


















































Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
ceive sample copy swith five complete pieces of latest vo- 
galand instrumental music. Address, WOUDWARD'S 
MUSICAL MONTHLY, 812 Broapway, New York. 


WASHBURN ¢ 
Guitars, Mandolins& Zithers 


Yoluzho and quality of tono are 
the best in the world: Warranted 
stomonr in any climate, "Soid by ailleade 
ing dealers. Boautifully illustrated, de, 

scriptive catalogue with portraits of 
famous ‘artists MATLED. FIthIe 


LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO 


% INTEREST, Semi-Annual 


Municipal Gold Bonds, 3 years, amounts 
from $250 up, secured and guaranteed by 




































deposit with Trust Company, of Munic- 
of the State of Washington. Safe as Government 
Bonds. Also on hand 8%, First Mortgages Tacoma 
aa-ACENTS WANTED-ca 
Largest | 
BICYCLE 
50 STYLES, with 
SOLID, CUSHION on 
Eosuaa'aracco, “yor seasier ase aan 
W), Roor IR ES 
Pack: akes 5 gallos 
Daatage makes gallons 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Q&S Picture Book and cards 
©. E. HIRES & CO. ® 
" Philadelphia 


ipal Securities only, of incorporated cities 
Real Estate, Address THOMAS & 00., Tacoma, Washington, 
Establishment in the World. 
MATIC TIRES. Hichest 
Catalogue fee ‘er Agenta eran bermcen Hie yer cents 
SQ. Tue GrewrHentn DRINK. 
appetizin, Sold by all 
sent to any one addressing 
Attractive and 
WAI | Non-Arsenicnt. 
Factory prices. 
Enormous assort- 
ment of 










Tes. 
Goods sent to any part of the U.S.A very large 
line of samples sent for § cts. postage. Papers 








me 

gold, de. to 6c. Gold Papers, 5c. to Ise. 
mbossed Gold Papers, 10 cts. to 2) cts, 
jdths to mateh, in proportion. 
dence Wall Paper House, 


PAPER 


Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
tates for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. “No money re 
quired until they are recelved 
No obligation to keep goods If 
unsatisfactory. Send for elre. 


~ JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 


without 
Elegant 
Borders, 
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then you stop. We wonder w OED Noy IN SHEER INDIA LINONS oy, 
“erry,” iuawered, “whien T tert home, 1 ROK, LAWNS 8 BATISTE a et 
made up' my mind to go nowhere and take gee} 
nothing that would displease my mother.” wt!" | OF rapt PRINTED crrect’s Wasnt 
ee, WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
HONESTY IN FINLAND. | FP | 
The Finns are an upright, faithful and hospitable 





people. A writer in the Saturday Review speaks 
of their hones 





Proverbial, and proceeds to 
give some experiences of his own as illustr: 
of the scrupulous and even “heroic” manner in 
which they tell the truth, and the whole truth, 
under the most dificult circumstances. 














es to be exactly the kind of apparatus | 
looking for,” T said to a merchant tn 
Helsingfors, as T looked at an article worth nhon 
Kross te dors: VE will buy teat once it, 
Knowing what I want it for, you can honest! 
advise me to take it pics 
5 No. sity” he answered, “1 do not recommend 
fou to take it, nor have T anything In stock just 





















DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn't keep it send 1c. in 





how that would suit you.” And T lett the shop 
and pe chased what Uw anted elsewhere. 

“E our fare,” said T to a peasant in the 
interior, who had driven for three hours through 
the woods in his drosky, as 1 handed him four 
ehillings, 

“No, sir, that's double wy fare,” he replice 
returning me hale the money. “esa eee Peet 
him he mizhe Reeth ee Eee ho 
























esty, he sl) ¥ 
neided his thanks with the i of AAAS 
titure’s gentlemen, from whichie 





ht pride ani 




























cringing obsequiousness we ally absent 
=e 
WORTH REMEMBERING 
Sny one, no inatter how slight his influence over | 
utlers may appear to himself, ean at least set a 
Lexa ple 
peaily Who i much thterested in the temperance 
cause Buys that some. we poken Tad 
Seu! an ending to a lecture she } vein 
ne and the closing of publie hous 
Cons—seein to her to eo stright to the 
point, and be well worth remembering eee © 
There ts a little public house 
That every one dure 
And that’s the little puttie house 


at's just beneath your nase 





strmps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 


SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 
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26573) Kit the WARREN HOSE 
masZo| SUPPORTER Fastener has 
BS2mS) rounded holding edses, aml eanuae 
B2Oq- | eutthe stocking. Allothorsannes 
Gonstructed that they must cut it, 
Beware of imitations resembling 
¢) the Warren in general appearance, 
3) Demand the ‘eennine (which Is 





) stamped WARREN as shown on 


rut. Sold Everywhere. 
Write for a cony of our finely 
Mustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING, 


Containing unbiased articles by 
eminent writers, . 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 


Geo, Frost & Co., 31 Bedford St., Boston, 
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Tne, 


BAGO WE TEA 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY, 


ASK FOR BARBOuR’s, 
eee 





Hawley St., Boston. | 





PSs 
1 
y nts | 
who will’ take 
subscribers for 


VIC 








JULY 16, 1891. 


FRANK B, BARKLEY 


MANUFACTURING Co, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 










HARNESS 


$5.50 
ROAD 
CARTS 


$1 1,50 
ae 
55,00 
UPWARDS * YEARS “= 

‘We have made and solu 


HARNESS 


TO DEALERS. 
BUT NOW wo are soning direct to tho 
consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man's expenses and Dealers’ profits 
Write forillustrated cataloguennd prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 0, 


TORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 















Send 2 2-cent stamps for art catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisce 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


SPECIAL AGENTS : 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 


A GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPER 


A Writes, “I would not be without the 


f=; PERFECTION 


for ten times its cost.” 
wn ah) |A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
ng that pays for itself, 
Convenient, Useful, Simple. 
Boy one, Saeco guarantetd Cnoagentn 
BEE Xosd we will alow youn giscoentot so tener 
Mp) Prices, to hold 25 Lbs., $2. 
Hf 1601s, $5.00, Write foreirculars. 


AGENT Sirens rivets 


SHERMAN, TANOENBERG & CO. 
Ontice, AW. Lake St., Chicago, II. 


THE BRAID THAT 1S KNOWN 








~/ WIRE ROPE SELVAGE the BEST. 
PRICES REDUCED. Sold by dealers. FREIGHT PAID. 
McMULLEN'S POULTRY NETTING. 
Xo sagging! No bagging! Extra 
The McMullen Woven Wire Fenco 











FOR HARNESS, BUGGY Tops, § 5 
EQUIPMENTS, ete.’ Give. Toni yet 
oes not lose its lustre by age: dust will nat tie, 
no Turpentine, Benzing, Napht 








a bewutiful finish, whieh y 


‘0 work finished with it 
Alcohol, or other injurious articles. 







'S, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 
vill not peel orerack off, smut or crock by handling 
IS NoT A VARNISH. Contain 
Sold by all Harness Makers. 























HENDRYX | 





Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, 
oe 28 from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices 


‘al merchant for them, 

REEL WARRANTED. Catalozue froo, 
THE ANDREW B. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 8. A. 


from 26 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 
Y ? Ask your loc: 





7-in. Steel Shears and this Knife, § 
Tey ed 


Post-paid, warranted. 


EVERY 





HENDRYX co., 









rice fs Te.; blades 
npt you our price for a while is 
post-paid 1y's blade, pearl, 35c.; 
ent's fine 3-blade, $1; Col: 
do Stock Knife Sblade, 
; Barber's hollow-groun 
razor, S125. Best 
Strop'evermade 
60 cents. Send 
for Free List. 


ny $2 razor. 


MAHER & GROSH, 
445 Street, 





express in English. 





UNDER AUTHORITY. 


A correspondent of the New York Sun was 
visiting a family in a suburb of San Francisco 
when their Chinese servant fell out of a window 
which he was cleaning, and injured his back. He 
was taken care of by his countrymen, and sent 
another man to say that he was not seriously hurt, 
and would return to his work in a week. 


“What you do, John?” the lady of the house 
asked the messenger. 

“Me no work. Me go China some week. Me 
get a wife.” 

“Well, you stay here and do work, eh?” 

“Oh, no,” answered the Chinaman, his face 
expressing alarm at the proposition. 

“Yes; you stay and do Ah Fun’s work while Ah 
Fun sick.” 

“Me no got China shoes,” said the man, ap- 
parently hitting upon the only excuse he could 


“Ah!” said the lady. “No got China shoes? 
Well, you ge back to city; you get China shoes, 
you come back, go work for Ah Fun till Ah Fun 
come back. 

“Me go city—get China shoe—all light,” said the 
man, and off he went. 

“Do you think he will come back?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; he must come back. He understood 
me. They always do what they agree to.” 

He did return, and went to work. He cleaned 
the garden, got out the hose and watered the 
flowers, and then came in and began the prepara- 
tion of dinner. But he seemed to have something 
on his mind. At last he spoke. 

“See here, lady,” sai 
(brother) ¢ 








“me got bludder 
me China last week. Me put bludder 
in laundly. He want me come so he go San 
Flancisco city; no can find his way.” 

“Sorry,” said the lady, “but we give dinner- 
party to-night, and after dinner we haye dance 
and srkeeonrcmed and you got stay and wait on 
people.” 

The Chinaman was kept there for four days. 
Once, 18 we all took our places in a carriage at the 
door, the patient fellow came out with bis hat and 
coat on, evidently prepared to go to the city with-| 
out authority. I was called upon to exert a} 
masculine authority, and ordered him to go back. 
With the utmost meekness, merely saying, “All| 
Nght,” he shuffled into the house again. 

it was and is my opinion that the poor wretch 
went every night to see his brother, and came 
back every day at daylight. What sleep he got, if 
any, 1 do’ not know, but it must have been very 

tile. 









en 
LITERAL. 


It is. a good thing for a boy to obey orders, but 
there is such a thing as interpreting them too 
literally. A certain milkman, who lives in the 
country town of L—, and collects milk from the 
neighboring farmers, had in his employ a boy 
whom he sent about with a wagon every morning 
picking up his supply. ‘Mere is a rather dangerous 
railroad crossing on the road; and when the boy 
began work for him, the milkman said: “When 
there’s a train coming, just stop and sit still in 
your wagon until it gets by.” 


The boy went about his task, but instead of 
collecting the milk in about an hour and a half, as 
should have been done, he took at least two hours, 
and sometimes more. 

The farmer grumbled a little, but the boy said 
nothing, and, as he seemed honest, nothing was 
done. 

One evening the milkman went out over his 
llecting route” to see sume of his customers. 
‘What ails that boy of yours?” asked one of the 
‘mers. 

“Why, nothing, only that he’s rather slow, I 
guess.” 

“Slow? Well, I guess you'd think he was slow 
if you saw him resting for half an hour in his | 
wagon, down here by the railroad track, ev 
morning.” 

The milkman called the boy as soon as he reached 
home. 

“Is it true that you stop half an hour every 
morning down at the railroad track?” he asked. 

“Generally I have to,” said the boy. 

“Have to? What do you mean?” 

“Why, you told mé when there was a train 
coming, to wait till it got by. Well, there’s a crook 
in the track there, so’t I never can see whether 
there’s a train comin’ down the track, or not.’ So I 
stop and wait till there’s one goes by anyway, and 
then I just skip over lively! 

















+e 
DIDN'T NEED IT. 


It is one of the universally recognized signs of 
greatness that it can afford to dispense with 
external and adventitious marks of distinction. 
Mrs. Wilcox, a niece of Andrew Jackson, is 
reported by an exchange as telling with a touch of 
pride an incident of Jackson's life atthe Hermitage. 


During Martin Van Buren’s term my uncle 
entertained him at the Hermitage, and of course 
the arrival of the President was made a great 
occasion. 

Many of the servants in holiday dress went out 
on the turnpike to see the presidential coach make 
its appearance. Arone them was old Aunt Betsy, 
an oracle among the house-servants. When she 
returned she said to me in a tone of unqualified 
surprise : 

“Why, land, Miss Mary, he aint got no crown 
on!” 

“But, Aunt Bets: 
to see him witha ci 
wore a crown.” 

“Massa Jackson!” exclaimed Aunt Betsy, her 
face shining with pride, “Law, Miss Mary, Massa 
Jackson don’t need no crown.” 








said I, “why did you expect 
wn on?’ Uncle Jackson never 
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HER JOKE. 


The best planned jokes sometimes take an 
unexpected turn, as those of us who are given to 
making jokes have no doubt all noticed. 


Mrs. Dean said to a friend the other day, “I am 
so glad you can stay to tea. There is to be such a 
joke on’ Mr. Dean. He’s always criticising my 

joking. To-day his mother happened in, and I 
persuaded her to make some cakes. Will it not be 
very funny when he finds faults with the cakes 
and I tell him that his mother made them herself?” 

Half an hour later, Mr. Dean remarked, “My 
dear, you are becoming a perfect cook. These 
cakes are as fine as those my mother makes.”— 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in- 
ternal and external use, “Brown's Household Panacea” 
is highly recommended. Price, % cents, (Adv. 


nage g as 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 

bottle by mail only for 50 ct: 


Joseph Burnett & Co., 2% 





A Cooking Stove 


ae For 


a 


Toy. Fifty (50) Cents 


Write The Norris Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., for Circular 


THESE WARM _ DAYS 
soon spoil the rubber in elastic suspenders. The 


CENTURY~ Brack 


is the BEST Suspender because Always Elastic. 
It your dealer does not keep it send for circular, or 
send 9 ots. for plain ; $1.00 for sill ig’d, palr, postpaid. 
CHESTER SUSP ER_CO.,, Roxbu ass. 





Out of Date 
—washing and cleaning with 
soap and scrubbing. There 
was to much work in doing it 
—too much wear and tear when 
it was done, The birth of 
Pearline was the beginning of 
betterthings. It haslived long 
enough to prove that it can do 
no harm; it only needsa trial 
to prove that it is good. 


of imitations which are being 
Beware 


ddled from door to door 
irst quality goods do not re- 


juire such desperate methods 


to sellthem. PEARLINEsells on itsmerits, and 
is manufactured only es 
203° JAMES PYLE, New York, 


“A THERMOMETER is the weather condensed. 
In our Thermometer it is condensed most daintily.” 


The millions of people now using WILLIAMs’ 
famous BARBER’s Soar for ToILer use need no 
inducement to make them continue—ONCE used 
ALWAYS used. 

We are GIVING 2"2v our beautiful 
Sa — white and gold 
Thermometer (two feet 1ong) to induce you and 
others who are not familiar with our soap to 
give it a trial. 
Send us a 2-cent stamp for postage and receive 
by return mail a sample of the soap and full 


ections for obtaining one of these beautiful 
instruments FREE OF ALL cost. Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co. 
P. 0, Box 27, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Half a hundred years in the Soap business. 
Ask your druggist about us and about our Soaps. 





Tue SHINE SELLS ’EM. 


But, if the varnish isn’t good, 
it won't last. 


| We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
nished things; know what to expect of und how to 
care for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
ing these things. 
She intention is to help you ayoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago, 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


YOU need this to keep YOUR 





RAZOR SHARP. 
In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 
last years, Good for any strop. Every “shaver” 


knows the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made 
them famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 


Price, 25 cents ost-paid. 
Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 










WATCH, 


You can have the benefit of our 
21 years’ experience in business 
in ‘the wholesale centre of the 
watch and jewelry trade 
of this continent. 

45 00 WATCHES 
' are now in 
use which contain 
Stem - winding At. 
tachments of our 

manufacture, 

We have the endorse- 
ment of the Waltham, 
the Elgin, the Howard, 
the Rockford and the 
Columbus Watch Co's. 

We can save you 

Write us, or if 


ICE CREAM IS MADE 
Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 
White Mountain Freezer. 


Gearing completely coy- 
ered. Tubs will not shrink 
and fall to pieces. Cans are 
heavy and durable. Benters 
are tinned, and being of mal- 
leable iron will never break. 
Inguire of your local dealer 
tn house-furnishing goods for 
e 


““White Mountain,” 







“Frozen Dainties.” = 


A book of receipts for Ice Cream, Sherbet, etc., mailed 
free upon application. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO, 

No. 142 Hollis St., Nashua, HH. 


SIGSBEE’S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 


Sales this year over % per 
cent. greater than 1890. 

One of the most troublesome 
parts of a lady’s apparel is the 

ress Shield. They are hot, 
causing profuse perspiration 
and annoying odors. Dresses 
set uncomfortably on account 
of this cumbersome attach 
ment under the arm, and every 
lady has experienced much 
trouble by her shields constant 
ly ripping out. The Sigabee 
Shields overcome all of these 
difficulties. They are worn 
next to, or underneath, the 
undervest with equal comfort, 
thus keeping the corset and 
corset cover sweet and clean. 
They conform perfectly to the 
shape of the arm, do not wrin- 
kle, Instantly adjusted. Im- 
pervious.The only perfect Dress 
Shield. All sizes. In ordering, give measure of arm-sc 
Price, per pair, 8c. Sold by Dry Goods Dealers every. 
where. Sent by tail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
price. SIGSBEE MANUFG. CO., Ayer, Mass 
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“Number 35 Migs? > 





Family Herald. 


address. 


«_ “Ohne | must wear Js. my corns are se 3 
Excuse me, af if you use Allcock’s Corn Shiclas? 


The Corn SHIELDs are made large and small. 


&s, 


és SS 
LOCOCO TRECODA\ 
$a 








prinful 


In ordering, state size wanted. 


WHEN YOu BuY A| 


posaib! 
HENRY ABBOTT & CO., 14 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Gathartic Pills 


They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 3 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 








ONE ENJOYS both the metiod and results 
when Syrup of Figs is take: 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and ac 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the ‘system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
| commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5c, and 
| $1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 2 cts. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. 
| Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


'Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ years’ 


standing, Inward Tumors, and 








every disease of the skin, ex- 
and 
root. 


Humor, 
that has taken 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 


cept Thunder 


Cancer 


If you are suffering from either painful corns or bunions, send and Canada. 
| Zen Cents to the Porous Praster Co., 274 Canat Street, New 
| York, and a package of Attcock’s Corn SutELps or a sample of 
Attcock’s Bunton Sutetps will be forwarded, prepaid, to your ,.. mene 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON'S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money, Send once only and then bu your sta- 
tioner, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jerse a N. J. 
( ] 
| 
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TEPID BATHS. 


‘The remedial use of warm baths has come down 
from ancient times. The water generally con- 
tained medicinal constituents in natural solution, 
but the relief, in many cases, was doubtless due 
solely, or mainly, to the temperature. The effect 
of hot flannels or warm poultices in relieving 
internal inflammation and pain Is familar to most 
families. 

For inflamed and painful eyes, nothing ts so 
good aa hot water, applied with a woollen cloth. 
Equal benefit is derived from such an application 
in many forms of hendache. The best thing to do 
with a sprained ankle fe to immerse the foot in 
water as hot as can be borne. A crushed foot or 
hand may be elmilarly treated until the arrival of 
a surgeon, the hot water being frequently renewed. 

‘A communication in the Medical Record, October 
4, 1890, advises the warm bath for Infants auffering 
from intestinal colic. 

The writer says that he was led to try thie 
remedy in a case of colic, accompanied by extreme 
restlessness and pain and considerable diarrhea, 
because of the failure of all usual treatment. The 
trouble had continued several weeks, and the 
child had become much emaciated. Morphia had 
been tried without success. 

‘At length, fearing that the child might go into 
convulsions, the doctor ordered a tub half-full of 
water, at a temperature of ninety degrees Fahren- 
heit. While the child was immersed in this, its 
head was kept cool with cloths wrung out of cold 
water. The doctor says: 

“The effect was magical. Within ten or fifteen 
minutes the child quieted down, and on being 
taken from the bath fell into a quiet, healthful 
sleep, which lasted several hours. The little 
patient from that time began to get well. The 
mother and nurse, having learned the value of the 
tepid bath, resorted to it afterward, whenever the 
child was threatened with one of its colic spells. 
Within a week or two it had entirely recovered.’ 

Another writer adds his experience in a still 
worse case,—that of true cholera Infantum,—the 
child, when the physician was called, lying In a 
comatose state. The treatment was the same as 
already described, with the addition of a mustard 
plaster applied to the back of the neck. 

Says the writer: “I am now fully convinced that 
the tepid bath isa most eficient sedative, partic. 
ularly when there Is cerebral frritation; and that 
it ts at least as efficient aa any of our ordinary 
anodyne remedies In the contro! of abdominal 
pain in young children, after the bowels have 
been thoroughily opened 80 as to remove offending 
causes, such as partly digested food.” 


aS 
HEROIC POVERTY. 


Though the common people of England are 
often very poor, and public relief is frequent 
enough, there are no people who are more proud 
of perfect individual independence than the 
English working classes. A case has recently been 
reported in the English journals, which affords an 
excellent example of honest Independence for 
working people everywhere. 

Five years ago the poor-law guardians of 
Muddersfield, England, gave relief to the extent 
of nearly two hundred and fifty dollars to Matthew 
Messenger, a deserving laboring man. He had a 
daughter who was opposed to his receiving assist- 
ance, and wished herself to provide entirely for 
him. 

Presently Messenger died. His daughter had 
employment as a charwoman, or worker at small 
jobs. The largest amount that she ever earned 
was eight shillings, or about two dollars, a week. 

Out of this amount she not only supported her- 
self but, by rigidly denying herself all “luxuries” — 
which with many people would have passed for 
the barest neccsslties—she managed In time to 
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save the whole sum of fifty pounds, which her 
father had received from the authorities. 

‘She then went to the guardiang, and insisted 
upon paying the amount back to them, for the 
purpoee of “maintaining the honest Independence 
of her family.” 

‘The guardians were much opposed to recelving 
the money, which represented every penny of the 
poor woman's savings. They assured her that 
Hines would leave her badly off, and tried to 
persuade her to keep the money. 

‘But she was eo much in earnest in wishing to 
remove the taint of pauperiem from her family 
that the guardians at last decided to take the 
money and invest it in the name of the chairman, 
treasurer and clerk of the Huddersfield poor-law 
union, to be used for Miss Messenger’s benefit in 
case of her necessity, and at her deuth the balance 
to be paid into the funds of the union, as she had 
no known relative. 








FIGHT WITH A COUGAR. 


The cougar secures its prey by creeping 
stealthily behind it, until near enough to spring 
upon and strike it down. It will attack a man in 


8 | the daytime ff it can approach him unseen, and ‘s 


hungry. In an article contributed to “The Big 
Game of North America,” Mr. W. A. Perry de- 
scribes a terrible fight between a Swedish sailor 
and a cougar, which took place near the house of 
the writer’s father. 


‘The sailor, Joseph Jorgenson, ran away from a 
British man-of-war, anchored in & harbor of British 
Columbia, and made his way to Washington, 
where he took up a quarter-section of government 
land. One morning he began clearing a spot 
whereon to build a house. He was vigorously 
Wielding a spade, when suddenly his arm was 
seized by a cougar’s jaws. 

Joo was very strong, and by a Kick in the 
stomach he forced the beast to fall to the ground. 
The cougar sprang at the man’s throat. With his 
left arm Joe warded off its jaws, while with his 
right he dealt it a blow in the ribs that again felled 
it to the ground. 

Quick as a flash the beast seized Joe’s left hand. 
With his right flet and heavy boots Joe beat and 
kicked the animal until it released his hand. 
Retreating a short distance, It sprang on his breast 
and knocked him against atree. Again he cuffed 
and kicked it until it let go and retreated. 

‘Joe then happened to see the spade he had been 
using, lying at his feet, | He snatched it, and 
warded off the cougar’s spring by a timely thrust. 
The brute fell at the man’s feet, but instantly rose 
and seized him by the thigh. Concentrating his 
atrength, Joe drove the sharp blade of the spade 
into the beast’s head, and it fell dead at his feet. 

Bitten and scratched, the blood streaming from 
dozen wounds, he reeled home. It was many 
weeks before he recovered, and when he grew 
atrong he had lost all desire for farming. He 
shipped on an American coaster ns 0 sailor, saying 
gat e had less fear of the sharks than of the “Big 

itties.”” 








DEFINED. 


German commentators are said to find in Shak 
speare’s plays many things which the author neve 
dreamed of putting there. And if German schol 
may do this, why not an English schoolboy? 


The late Major Barttelot was educated at Rugby, 
and {s still remembered there as the hero of a 
funny blunder. 

“What is the meaning of the word ‘adage’?” 
asked the master. 

‘Various wild guesses were hazarded by different 
members of the class, and then It came young 
Barttelot’s turn. Without hesitation he replied: 

“A place to put cats Into.” 

Every one laughed, and the master, who was a5 
much ‘mystified as hia pupils by the strange 
answer, called the boy up at the end of the lesson 
and gaked what had put such an iden Into his head. 

“Why, slr,” said Barttelot, “doesn’t it say in 
Shakespeare, ‘Like the poor cat in the adage’?” 














A LARGE ORDER. 


Artists sometimes find that persons who are 
abundantly able to buy pictures are not so well 
able to appreciate the possibilities and the alms of 
art. 


The artist Hoppner related that a wealthy stock- 
broker, with his wife and five sons and seven 
daughters, once called upon him. The gentleman 
said: “Well, Mr. Painter, here we are, a baker's 
dozen. How much will you demand for painting 
the whole lot of us, Pm payment for discount?” 

“Why, that will depend,” replied the artist, 
“upon the dimensions, style, composition, and —" 

“Oh, that’s all settled,” replied this person, who 
evidently followed the excellent plan of knowing 
exactly what he wanted when he went shopping, 
“we are all to be touched off in one plece, as large 
as life, all seated_upon our lawn at Clapham, and 
all singing, ‘God Save the Queen.’”” 


AGAINST HER WILL. 


Almost every one knows the distress occasioned 
by a sudden tendency to cry at a time when one 
wishes to appear particularly unmoved and even 
stoical. 


Marjorie never cries when any little mishap 
befalls her, and has been known to sustain, without 
shedding a tear, severe bumps that have rapidly 
acquired a black and blue aspect. But the other 
day, Araminta, her dearly loved and tenderly 
cherished doll, fell into the open grate, and 
received a contusion of the nose which was most 
unpleasant to contemplate. 

farjorie winked vey hard for a few minutes, 
and then, running with her injured Araminta to 
her mother, she buried her head in her mother’s 
lap, sobbing, “Oh, mamma, I don't tant to cry, 
but my tears have all come unfastened!"” 4 


A FOUR-FOOTED GENTLEMAN. 


To be well-educated, to have gdod manners, and 
to be used to good society, are certainly strong 
claims to being considered a gentleman, anid if a 
gentleman may sometimes be called a donkey, 
why may not a donkey sometimes be called a 
gentleman? Something like this may have been 
the reasoning of the man who framed a novel 
advertisement which appeared in a London paper. 

“For sale, a donk |. e 
manners, good-looking, Tad good goer.” Has 
been driven and cared for by gentlewomen, and 
fs a gentleman. Only parted with because no 


further use for him.” Price Se. No more, no 





Ir ts one of the paradoxes of life 
small ealiber fs often a great bore. a pats mae oe 








SULY 16, 1891. 


no N 
My Boss 


—<a(uticura 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 
‘Scalp, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, w! ‘logs: 
of hair, either simple, sctofulous, hereditary or conta, 
ious, are ily, permanently, economically, and 
feentily cured by the Curicura Remxpms, conalsting 
a Soneoka, the great Skin Cure, CUTICURA Soar, an 
Qxquisite Skin Purifier and Beauiifier, and Coricuna 
adouvest, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great. 
aor of Humor Remedios, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fall. CUTICURA REMEDIES are the 
only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and datly effect 
{nove great cures of blood and skin diseases than all 
other remedies combined. 

‘Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, S0c.; SOAP, Be. 5 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Bend for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


No wonder the namo of Burnett is so well known 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
world, and Burnett's are handed you. At last the for- 


elgners are finding this out. [4adv. 
0 —————————— 


~ STILBOMA. 


A prepared CHAMOIS SKIN for polishing 
Gold’ and Silver or Nickel, Steel and Brass. 
Always ready. No trouble to use. Lasts for 
years. ‘The best and most economical polisher 
}ithe market. Inquire of your dealer, or send 
50 cents for sample size by mail to 


The Chandler & Rudd Co., Cleveland, 0. 
The “Pitts- 
burgh’? Lamp 
gives four or 
five times as 
much light as 
the common 
incandescent electric affair ; 
and the light is as soft and 
smooth and steady and good 
in every way, and the lamp 
is almost as easy. 


Send for primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PurTsBuRGH BRASS Co. 


~ Comfort in 
House Heating. 


Did your furnace heat 
your house during the 
last severe winter? 


OF COURSE IT DIDN'T. 


Now is the time to 
get estimates for the 
GURNEY 
Hot Water Heater 
and Radiators. 















ee ee 
| ger Pimples, blackheads, chapped and olly skin 24 
ea prevented by Curicuna Soar. va 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curicura ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2% cents. 


FOSTER 
$455.25 BUCDIES 
$55.25 HARNESS 


Sold Direct to Consumers at Factory Prices. 
Don’t buy a Carriage or Harness until you 
have examined a catalogue of the celebrated 
FOSTER VEHICLES AND HARNESS, which are 

















A pamphlet-book, s 
“How Best to Heat D 
Our Homes. . | on board cars in Cincinnati. 
E GOOD WORK & LOW PRICES 
FREE ON APPLICATION. are building up for us an immense trade, and 


the hot fight we are making against the bigh 
price POOLS & TRUST COMBINATIONS 
has set the people TALKING. 

Send fora FREE CATALOCUE, as 


| We Can Save You 50 Per Cent. 


Address THE FOSTER BUGGY & CART CO. 
| 73 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St.,Boston 
BRANCHE: 





‘WG Aveh St., Phil. 








If you are not using 


Pillsbury’s Best! 


insist upon your grocer giving it to you 





and not giving you an inferior article in order 


that he 
may increase his profits at your expense. 


See that your flour is branded 


PILLSBURY’S BEST - 


and not an imitation of this brand. 


The genuine 


Pillsbury’s Best 


is the 


BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD. 
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For the Companion, 


PEG. 


It was not a “pitch dark” night, thongh there 
was neither moon nor stars. The road lay white 
and glimmering, as roads will lie even on such 
nights. Perhaps the moon was somewhere behind 
the clouds. 

Peg, the toll-keeper at the gate, had often seen 
the pike appear just so; and so had Jim Wagner, 
plodding along the road. 

One might keep safely along, or might instead, 
by accident or a sudden tightening of the rein, 
torn square down the Silver Thread, thinking it 
was the pike—especially if one were dreaming. 

But Jim had passed the 
Silver Thread safely. In 
soothing tones he was be- 


If Peg had sent the children to school in old | instant. 


John Wynn tried it again and was 


clothes as well as new; if she bad allowed Bill to | trapped; but Peg’s pet did not sit on the doorstep 
buy on credit just a bit down at the store, to show | that sunny Tuesday and swing his Sabbath-shod 
he could be trusted; if she had sometimes let’ feet as if there were nothing in the world so fine. 


people slip through the gate in the evening without 
paying the coppers that made the pike no richer; 





“Has Walsh's children stopped a-goin’ to school 
altogether ?" inquired Mrs. Coon, as Mary and 


and above all, if it hadn’t been reported that she'd | Belle came bouncing in with their satchels. 








w 
gelatine,” things might have been different. 
When Bill found her, during his otherwise 
unhappy sojourn on the Eastern Shore, he saw, 
under her tilted-back sunbonnet, the biggest of 
black eyes, the reddest of cheeks, and the daintiest 
of dark brown curls. Bill had bragged about 
“up our way" until it had seomed to her imagi- 





“if ber or any o’ hern was sick, she didn’t | 
em to come with their custards and their | the doctor’s horse tied to the tree, a-pawin’ like 


“Some 'n’s sick, I s’pose," said Belle; “I seen 


he'd been there a long time." 

“Hum! Now I wonder ef custards and gela- 
tines wouldn't come into account!"’ said the rival 
blackstmit! wife, with a shrug of her shoulders. 

“They’s sick at the toll-gato.” The news spread 
swiftly. ‘Down with the measles or somethii 
Very soon the word came, “They'’s down with 























seeching Black Fan to 
“go it keerful, and not to 
clank her hoofs, as ef she 
"t make enough 





For answer, Black Fan 
in a senseless and provok- 
ing manner clanked her 
hoofs louder than before, 
and lifted her head and 
whinnied. 

There was no light in 
the toll-house nor sound 
of life about the place; 
everything was quiet and 
dark as it should be at 
almost twelve o'clock at 
night. Batas Black Fan 
clanked her hoofs almost 
in front of the little porch, 
the door of the house flew 
open and Peg came out to 
take the toll. 

It was the rule of the 
pike that, after nine o'clock 
at night, the gate could be left untended, or the 
keeper, if she chose, might keep for herself the 
few coppers that came. 

“I b’lieve she'd set up watchin’ for a feller till 
mornin’,” grumbled Jim, as Blac! 7 
on toward home. ‘She's the stins 
these parts.” 

Bill Walsh, Peg's husband, had his blacksmith 
shop close by the toll-gate. If, ten years before, 
he bad not gone to the Eastern Shore and brought 
back the chills and fever, he would have got on 
well enough. But the chills and fever and the 
blacksmith’s trade were never meant to go 
together. : 

“He'll set and shake day after day, mebbe for 
weeks ata time, and then not be over it,” said 
Josh Bernet, explaining this curious disease to a 
neighbor; “an’ bis face about the color of them 
there ashes."” 

There were four children at the toll-house. 

Oue was a little girl who had a way of leaning 
ont at the garret window and shaking her fist at 






people who, she imagined, were planning to keep | 


her mother waiting after dark. She was such a 
very pretty little girl that people only laughed 
when they saw her shaking her fist. 

There were the two boys who went to school 
whenever they were sent; and then the bad little 
boy who generally gat on the porch in fine 
weather, wearing his Sunday shoes every day. 
He was his mother’s pet. 

None of Peg’s children were sent to school 
regularly. 
new; and when these garments were old, faded 
and patched, the children stayed at home. 

For Peg was proud. Her neighbors were aware 
of it, and shunned her accordingly. Poverty 
was, in their minds, something sent by the Lord, 
and nothing to be ashamed of. Sickness was a 


trial sent from heaven; but pride was a crime | 


which they could not forgive. 

Peg did not love her neighbors any more than 
they loved her. Perhaps there was a little jeal- 
onsy intermixed with the feeling she bore them. 
Most of them were not nearly so poor as she. 
Some were farmers, with well-cultivated acres. 
‘There were Mr. Jones, the drover, and Ed Coon, 
who had sct up a rival blacksmith shop on the 
other side of the creek, and got plenty of work. 

“Ef Bill warn't sickly, we might hey a house 
like his'n,” Peg had often thought, as she sat 
alone in the dark with a Litter feeling creeping 
about her heart. 





They went when their clothes were | 









How they helped Peg. 


nation a paradise; and she had come back with 
him, his wife. 

But “up our way" Bill had seen her harden 
until the black eyes had no laughter in them; had 
seen the red cheeks deeper dyed with anger and 
indignation and jealousy; had seen her grow 
into a sharp, quick, grasping little woman, whom 
the Turnpike Company was glad to have at the 
toll-gate. 

“Ef Bill warn’t sickly, we might buy yonder 
corner of John Lawrence's field, and build 
house with red trimmin’s,” ran Peg’s thought 
jagain. “I reckon like as not some other body’ll 
Le along and snap it up before our eyes, and Bill 
not a-keerin’ a pin. Ef them Browns buys the 
lot and puts up their fancy buildin’s on 't, I’m 
a-goin’ to leave. The shop won't be much trouble 
for to carry away.” 

Then she started up and said “Oh!” and 
clasped her hands together and laughed, as she 
might have done when she was a girl down on 
the “Euste'n Sho’. She tiptoed softly out 
through the narrow passageway and up the steep 
little steps to where the bad little boy lay asleep in 
his Sunday shoes; for he would not take them off 
| for all bis mother's begging. 

She knelt beside him, and began to untie the 
strings. She had forgotten that she felt ‘sick 
\and tired and most worn-out.” Her black eyes 
| were laughing still, as she stooped over and kissed 
| her pet. 

But when she kissed him, the laughter died out 
of her eyes, and there came an anxious look 
instead. She put her little, hard brown hand on 
his forehead, and then on his cheek, and then on 
his chubby wrist; and as she listened to the 
irregular breathing, John Wynn drove past, and 
wriggled with delight to think that he had cheated 
the toll for the second time. 

The drivers were not kept waiting the next day. 
Dan Toomey's fast mare was obliged to pause an 














scarlet fever!” 

Then Mrs. Coon 
forgot and fc 
and sent M 
with a dish of ji 
covered with her finest 
napkin; bnt the napkin 
and the dish both returned 
with Mary, and the jelly, too. 

A little white coffin was 
carried out from the toll-house 
one day, and old Mrs. Lisle 

fell to erying and sobbing as the 
sad burden was carried past the 
store. ‘An’ never so much as a 
cracker," she moaned, ‘an’ no milk nor nothin’ !”” 

“The proudest woman in these parts,"’ cried 
Josh Bernet, thrusting his hands deep into his 
tronser’s pockets, and vehemently pacing the 
floor. 

“By George!"* exclaimed Colonel Green, puffing 
and blowing. “Bill Walsh is down himself; taken 
in the night, and raving like a loon. I say some- 
thing must be done.”* 

‘There was a light in the toll-house now; it 
seemed as if it had been there a long time—a 
steady, mellow light, that fell across the road and 
lost itself in the grassy field. 

But the door flew open as usual when Will 
Smith's wagon drove up, and Peg came out for 
the toll. 

Thinking of the unhappiness and poverty 
within, Will timidly held out a silver quarter. 

“Three cents,” said Peg, sharply, and handed 
him back the change. 

The humming-birds whizzed away suddenly 
from the great clustering honeysuckle at the end 
of Colonel Green’s front porch. They had dipped 
their bills’ undisturbed into the sweetness of its 
honey, though the Colonel’s voice came big and 
blustering out through the open  sitting-room 
window. 

But this disturbance was more than a voice; it 
was a girl who came rushing to the bench under 
the vine and threw her arms on the railing, with 
her head in her arms, and began to weep. 

First she sobbed vehemently, as if she had 
been keeping back the tears and could do 60 no 
longer. Then she wept more softly, and at last 
stupped altogether, and fell to wondering a little 
indignantly why her grandfather and the rest of 
the people did not stop talking and set to work to 
do something instead. 

“If T were only a man,” said Tett: 
hopelessly, “1 should think of some way. 

She pressed her face deeper among the fresh 
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leaves and sighed, thinking. Then she began to 
wonder what she would think of if sho really 
were a man. 

As she puzzled her brain she stood so silently 
that the birds came whizzing about again, only 
to be started off on another tour as she jumped 
up and ran back into the house. 

If they had remained and peeped in at the 
window, they might have seen Hetty performing 
an ecstatic dance across the sitting-room floor to 
where the worn-out Colonel rested in his leather 
chair. They might have seen her fling herself 
upon the arm, and whisper in the Colonel's ear 
exactly what he and all the other people must go 
and do. 

But the birds must have been sorely puzzled, 
for why should a whisper from 
a girl who was always whisper- 
ing make such an impression 
upon a gray-haired, sensible 
man like the Colonel ? 

He did not wait until she 
was done whispering before he 
was tapping his feet on the 
floor and nodding his head, 
and exclaiming, “By George!” 
in approval. Whether or not 
she was really done they could 
not have known, for the Col- 
onel suddenly put on his hat 
and left the room. 

All around the country for 
miles and miles drove Hetty's 
grandfather, the Colonel, paus- 
ing for an instaut at every 
house on the way, rushing in 
and out of Dillton’s livery 
stable, and exclaiming and 
gesticulating to every man he 
met. 

When Colonel Green reached 
home that night he was ready for bed; but he 
did not go to it, He ate his supper in a desperate 
hurry, and ordered out his tired horse. 

John Wagner and Will Smith did an out- 
rageous thing. Bill Walsh, as everybody knew, 
was down with the scarlet fever, and three 
children lying ill in the next room ; but these two 
ming fellows drove through without paying, 
t under Peg’s nose. 

She did not call angrily to them, as she would 
have done a week before. She turned about in 
the doorway and put her hands over her face. 

Some one upstairs tossed and moaned, apd a 
child’s voice screamed for water. She let her 
hands fall, and ran up as fast as she could. 

The beautiful day had been good to her sick 
ones, but what had it brought to her? What had 
the doctor been saying? That the invalids 
positively must have wine and lemons, beef-tea 
and chickens, grapes and oranges. 

Peg clenched her little hard fists, and pressed 
her lips tightly together. Wine and lemons, 
beef-tea and chickens, grapes and oranges! 

It was not that they onght to have these 
things—not that it would be well for them to 
have them, but that they must have them. 

“They must, they must, they must,” said poor 
Peg, under her breath. 

She went to the window and glanced quickly 
down the road in the gathering dusk. 

No one was coming, but to Peg’s excited fancy 
there was some one hurrying along, this way and 
that way, up and down and around. 

It was the beauty of Peach Blow—that little 
villago down on the Eastern Shore—begging, 
“up oar way.” Not for bread; that any one who 
is hungry may beg for; but for wine and lemons, 
beef-tea and chickens, grapes and oranges! 

‘A singular sick and giddy feeling came over 











her. She knew she must do this, God had 
punished her sin of pride, surely. 
“[ must, I must!” muttered Peg. Then she 


darted down the stairs, quick asa flash, and 
stood at the gate waiting for her own aud the 
Company's money. 

John Wagner cried out, ‘We're caught,” and 
Will shouted, “Run it fast!" but it was no use. 
Peg took the money—hers and the Company's. 

The old clock inside the door struck nine. 
‘What was that down the dim roadway? Another 
bugey. 

She stood and waited for her money this time. 

Why, there was a double team coming, and 
another! Was there a party somewhere? She 
had not heard. 

One after another carriages came pouring in, 
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and one-horse wagons, two-horse wagons, six- 
horse teame and eight-horse teams; there were 
little limping ponies, whose trotting days had 
jong been over; and carts and sulkies and horse- 
men, and mules, donkeys and goats. 

Peg dropped her money from her hand to her 
apron, and stood there holding {t up. The lamps 
from a livery-stable carringe threw their light 
upon her face, showing the great, wondering 
black eyes, and the kinks of the brown hair. 

‘Some laughed softly as they jingled the toll 
into the apron; some reproached her for sitting 
up so late to catch @ party; some declared 
vehemently that they weren’t going to pay at this 
time in the night, but they paid just the same. 

‘One voice—an old man’s—near the end of the 
cavaleade cried out triumphantly, “By George!” 
and the last of the train passed through. 

«Did you catch ’em, Peg?” 

‘Thin and weak came the voice from the bed, 
with just.a tremor of humor in it, Peg looked 
at him. She could see that he was much better. 

Peg held open her apron so that he might see 
that it was full, Then she went down on her 
knees beside the bed. 

“They done it a-purpose, Bill!”” she said, and 
could say n0 more. Louise R. Baker. 


—— +e 


For the Companion. 


THE BLEXLEY FEUD. 


In Two Chapters.— Chapter II. 
How it Ended. 


«Whoop! There you be, young man; an’ 
your Aunt Dorothy's lookin’ for you with all her 
eyes.” 

Unele Billy, grown old, but still brisk, drew 
up the old tarpaulin-covered stage-coach at the 
Pierson homestead one morning, the summer 
after old Mrs. Pierson’s death. 

“Thank you, sir,” eaid a bright-faced boy, a 
he jumped lightly to the ground. Then he turned 
to raize his hat to a girl who occupied the back 
seat of the coach. 

“Good-by,” he said to her. “I shall be sure 
to meet you again, though, if you stay here in 
Weston.” 

“Yes, of course,” she answered pleasantly, a8 
Uncle Billy took up the reins and drove away 
from the place where the boy still stood. 

‘«“Blest if he does meet you again, though, if 
you stay in Weston,” the old driver muttered, as 
‘the boy disappeared among the lilac-bushes. 

«What do you mean ?"* she asked. ‘Weston 
doesn’t look like so large a place that you might 
not meet everybody in the course of a day.”” 

‘She laughed merrily as she spoke. 

«Taint the size that’s got to do with it. Look 
here; aint you old Mis’ Blexley’s granddaughter 
Clare?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, that boy’s Miss Pierson’s gran’nevy 
Oliver!”” 

“Really, is he?” 

“He is, reely.”” 

«Well, I don’t see what that has to do with my 
not meeting him again.” 

“You don't?” 

‘Uncle Billy squared himself around upon the 
seat and regarded her curiously. “A Blexley 
not know she haint nothin’ to do with a Pierson, 
root nor branch! Why, the two haint geed 
together fer twenty-five years.” 

Clare was curious in her turn. “Tell me 
why,” she said. 

«Dunno's I orter," he mused; “but she'll hear 





“Oh, it'll be pleasant enough. There are plenty 
of Piersons here,” Dorothy quickly answered, 
adding proudly, “We aint friendless; you'll meet 
them all soon.” 

Oliver found it true; but wherever he turned 
he was confronted and saddened by the old 
trouble. He was a genial, open-hearted boy, and 
was attracted by many @ fuco that was averted 
because he was a Pierson; while his better nature 
cansed him to revolt inwardly against faces that 
were boldly familiar and pa- 
tronizing because of the same 
reason. 

«My! what an awful mess 
this Blexley trouble has got us 
all into!” he mused aloud, as 
he stopped at the town pump 
one morning on his way to his 
uncle's store. 

“Perfectly awful!” a voice 
replied emphatically. To his 
confusion, his companion of 
the stage-coach stepped upon 
the platform, holding her little 
brother by the hand. 

«Dare 1 offer you a drink of 
water ?”” 

Oliver's eyes twinkled as he 
held ont the dipper. 

“Dare I accept it?” she re- 
plied, as roguishly. “Yes, 1 
dare, and I must say I think it 
would be too ridiculous to think 
of—such an absurd beginning 
as this trouble had—if the results 
weren't so very serious.”” 

“Yes,” gravely returned Oli- 
ver; “Aunt Doll says the tavern 
across there is in full blast, 
night and day.” 

“And this old church has been 
closed for five years. Just think of people living 
in such a way!” 

«The best people on both sides don’t like such 
‘a condition of affairs, but they will not unite to 
put anything down or up,” said Oliver. “But 
where is it going to end? Or will it ever end? 
No one will take a step toward ending it” 

«Let us take the step, then,” exclaimed Clare, 
impulsively. “We can at least stop it's going 
any further our way.” 

“That's so! It is foolish for people to carry 
ona fuss because of the troubles of their ancestors. 
Here’s my hand. We'll do what we can.” 

«[’ye said what I could already,” said Clare, 
as the two shook hands, “‘but grandma says any 
one who speake of reconciliation between the 
two families is an apostate.” 

“And Aunt Doll declares that only rank 
traitor could have any forgiveness for a Blexley. 
Well, we've taken one step, if no more are ever 
taken. But we can’t expect to undo the work of 
so many years ina day.” 

Oliver raised his cap as he turned to go. “I 
see the Pierson crowd has possession of the 
tavern to-day,” he remarked, with a glance 
opposite. 

Several men were talking very loudly about 
the door of the bar-room. 

“Yes, and I'll not go back that way,” said 
Clare. “You run on alone, Bennie, and get your 
candy.” 

‘The two were not aware how potent is any first 
step for good, nor how much evil may be undone 
ina day. Their meeting.and parting had not 
been unobserved by the crowd on the stone- 
flagged piazza opposite. As Oliver passed on his 
way to the store, he heard the words, somewhat 
incoherently spoken : 





it fast enough, and blest if I dunno du¢ I orter. 
Now I rec'lect, your pa’d got 
out of Weston, an’ wa'n't in 
it,” he ended, turning to her. 

So, before Clare Blexley had 
been driven the length of the 
one maple-lined street of the 
town, she was in possession of 
the story of the feud, as im- 
partially told as any one could 
ever tell it. 

“You see,” Uncle Billy said, 
as he pulled up at the Blexley 
place, “I've kep’ as neutral as 
ary person could. I've had to 
Tun stage, an’ I've b’longed to 
which an’ t’other side—it jest 
depended on what rinktum was 
kicked up where I took sides. 
Both sides is to blame in most 
any fuss, I say; one dog alone 
can't quirril.”” 

Dorothy Pierson’s grand- 
nephew Oliver was almost as 
soon made aware of the dread- 
ful and impassable barrier to 
further acquaintance with the pleasant companion 
of that twelve-mile ride; though his information 
came from decidedly one-sided authority. 

“As long as that!” the astonished boy asked, 
when he was told how the quarrel began. “Why, 
Aunt Doll, I shouldn't think you could hold a 
grudge so long. No; pa never spoke of it. I 
guess it had died out with his father.” 

“Stockton wa'n’t here to feel it as we've felt 
it,” Dorothy sighed, slightly aggrieved that be 
should show so little partisanship. 

“Dear me!"" Oliver echoed the sigh. “And 1 
thought it was going to be so pleasaut.”” 





“We'll bave to celebrate that meeting, sure. 





“Dare | offer you a drink P”* 


‘When a Piergon drinks with a Blexley, a Blexley’s 
got to drink with a Pierson.” 

“And here's yer chance,” a rough fellow cried 
out as four-year-old Bennie toddled happily by. 

«Say, sonnie, we're going to treat you!” 

A reckless man caught up the astonished child, 
swung him to bis shoulder, and bore him to the 
bar-room. 

“A milk-punch for a Blexley!”” shouted one 
in the crowd. 

Amidst loud laughter a mixture was handed 
out. 


“Here's yer peppermint, sonnie.”” 


‘A rough hand poured some of the liquor down 
the frightened child's throat. 

He gave a loud, shuddering, gasping scream as 
he swallowed it. Oliver, glancing back, had 


noticed the child's disappearance. The laughter 
and the sudden scream brought back the jeering 
words just flung after himself. In a second be 
bounded back over the stones. 

“Give that child to me!” he called, in a tone 
of firm command, forcing his way in at the door. 





Mrs Blexley yields. 


“A Pierson taking sides for a Blexley !”" taunt- 
ingly said one. 

“Yes, any side that is right. What a shame to 
treat a baby like this!”" 

‘A coarse laugh greeted this as the child stretched 
out its arms instinctively to him from its seat on 
the counter; but just as Oliver reached him, the 
little boy gave a convulsive shudder and fell 
backward. 

“You brutes!” Oliver's eyes flashed as he 
caught the child. “Get out of my way!” 

«We didn’t aim to hurt him,” muttered one, 
sobered by the sight of the child's limp form, 
which Oliver bore past them. 

“Aunt Doll! Aunt Doll!” 

Into the big house down the street he dashed 
witb his light burden. 

“Aunt Doll, those drunken rowdies in the bar- 
room forced this baby to drink some of their 
poison stuff!” 

«Mercy on me! Killed?” cried Dorothy 
Pierson, horrified at sight of the white, still face. 
“Quick, give him to me—if he is Blexley.”” 
She unconsciously drew aside her skirts a8 she 
took him. “Go for the doctor, and a stomach- 
pump and Uncle Nate, and—Land sakes! Has 
it come to murd’rin’?”” She uttered the last 
words in an awed undertone, as she bent over the 
child. 

Before Oliver could return, a warm mustard 
emetic and vigorous chafing had done their work, 
and Bennie was sitting up on her lap, pale and 
weak. 

As Oliver entered the front door with the doctor, 
steps were heard in the side entry, and a tremu- 
lous old voice called out: 

««’m a-comin’ in, Dorothy Pierson, if you turn 
me out the next minute.” 





Old Mrs. Blexley appeared in the back doorway 
with Clare at her side. 

“He's alive!” she cried, at sight of the child. 
“And you saved him!”” 

«] want you to know,” began Dorothy, stiffly, 
letting the child slip from her lap as she rose, 
“that I aint approvin’ of nobody’s murderous 
ae My nephew brought the boy here and 

“] heard on’t,” interrupted old Mrs. Blexley, 
quickly, “an’ it’s enough to know ‘twas a Pierson; 
but—Dorothy—” she quavered, hesitatingly, as 
she sank into a chair and clasped the child—‘if 
he'd ben hurt, we’d both ben to blame!” 

er cap-strings shook with her agitation. 
“Yes,” she went on, “I've got my eyes open to 
see what we've come to; and all fera couple of 
shillin’s worth of butter —” 

“Twa'n't—” Dorothy began hotly, but was 
cut short by Mrs. Blexley. 

“A little butter I’d lost the reck’nin’ on, jest 
because I'd kiln-dried that new butter-tub ’bout 
to death in my old butt’ry, till it had to run short 
in weight.” 

“And you don’t think I took that butter?” 
demanded Dorothy. 

“I never thought you did! I was worrited 
over it, and I asked you as I’d no business to, 
and you was like a flash, and there it was, and 
here it is; and I’m sorry enough. But I never 
sould say so ’fore to-day—things had gone so 

fur.” 

“Yes, they’ve gone too fur,” Dorothy grimly 
answered. 

“That's jest why it’s got to stop,” the old lady 
went on, tremulously. ‘Dorothy Pierson, haint 
you and me seen death and ruin followin’ every 
step of this fer years? I tell you, I stood it till 
Clare come and talked and talked about it, and 


then this to-day—Clare, child, ask her to forgive 
an old woman—fer the sake o’—o’ Jim, if nothin’ 
else!"’ she faltered out. 

The two women never knew just how it was 
done—Clare and Oliver could have told—but the 
two hands were quickly placed within each other, 
and two worn, gray-baired women suddenly 
broke down and sobbed upon each other's 
shoulder. 

«To think what sinners we've ben!"" said Mrs. 
Blexley, brokenly; “and to 
think we thought we folks here 
could get along without each 
other's help. No,"'—wiping her 
eyes,—‘folks can't stand apart 
an’ prosper.” 

“We'll try to bring ‘em to- 
gether now,” whispered Dor- 
othy, humbly. 

“So we're goin’ to begin 
meetin’s to-morrow,” Uncle 
Billy observed, as, a few weeks 
later, with Clare and Oliver 
again for passengers, he drew 
up for Jason Starks’s weekly 
consignment of tubs. ‘The end 
*s come for good, then, to the 
old Blexley fuss.” 

“Yes, yes,” returned Jason; 
«the tighter the hoop, the sooner 
"twill bu’st, you know. The 
whole thing had about got to 
the limit when that one give 
‘way at the tavern.” 

“Wal,” remarked the stage- 
driver, turning to his passengers 
as he reseated himself, “if you 
hadn’t took a hand in the 
cooperin’ "fore the rest on ‘em 
bu'sted, nary body under the 
canopy could ’a’ set up this old 
town ag'in. You young folks done a mighty 
purty job, you did!” 

Saran Brgrce SCARBOROUGH. 
‘The End. 
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‘The dew that never wets the filnty mountain 
Falls in the valley free; 

Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea. 


Selected. —Rev. J. D. Burns. 
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PAINTED BOY. 


Rip, rip, through the silence of the forest came a 
sudden, remarkable sound. There were sharp 
crackings of something breaking, almost as loud 
‘ay pistol-shots. Then followed a great crash and 
splash; and the next sound worth listening to was 
an intensely excited exclamation: 

“Ugh! Heap Paint!” 

No river brought up as Elk Fork had been could 
ve expected to run atraight, or to keep to the same 
channel longer than from one freshet to another. 
Moreover, the outer edge of any of its new bends 
was pretty sure to eat into its bank, and to under. 
mine the holding of any tree standing close upon 
it. 

‘So down had toppled a tall sycamore, its land- 
ward roots tearing and snapping as they let go, 
leaving behind them a hole in the earth so large 
that a horse and wagon might have hidden in It. 

No one was trying to hide there, as yet; but 
perched upon the brink of the hole was the lithe, 
slender form of an almost naked, dark-skinned, 
half-grown boy. In one hand he carried a bow and 
some arrows, but he was not now looking after 
game; he was staring at a wonderful streak of 
earth which had been uncovered by the fall of the 
tree. 

It was precisely the sort of earth that accounts 
for this country’s having so many Vermillons, 
Colorados and other Red Rivers; but never before 
had the boy seen ochre of so brilliant a color. 

“Ugh!” he said again, “Nish-nish-gah—heap 
paint.”” 

‘As he spoke he sneezed sharply. Then he darted 
down, and in a moment more had gathered a ball 
of the brilliant, greasy, beautlful blood-red clay, 
half as large as his head. 

He seemed to be filled with some idea that made 
his eyes glisten and dance; that made him laugh 
aloud; that even made him sneeze, now and then, 
and speak of himself approvingly ae that very 
happy Cheyenne boy, “Nish-nish-gah.”” 

He did not, however, turn his name into English 
and call himself “Heap Sneezer.”” 

In another moment he was out of the pit, and 
started off. He was evidently in a great hurry. 
For a boy of his age he travelled rapidly, although 
he was on foot instead of on the pony’s back where 
he lived when he was at home. He did not paus® 
for a moment; not even when he came to 8 spot 
where he seemed to have good reason to stand still 
and again say something about “heap paint.” It 
was about halt a mile back from the bank of the 
river, an open glade among woods; and around It 
were scattered heaps of ashes where there had 
been camp-fires. 

Beyond it was a long, steep bluff in the side of 
which were some seams of very white ochre, amd 
others of rather dull colors. 

‘There was plenty of pretty good charcoal that 
could be picked out of those ash-heaps, but Nish. 
nieh-gah had a more daring purpose in hia mind 
than mere charcoal-hunting. He went straight t 
an aged, stumpy tree and thrust his arm througlt 
an opening in its decaying elde. 

“Ugh! he exclaimed, ag he pulled out some 
thing which appeared to be part of a weather: 
whitened buffalo skull. 

Whoever had half-filled that hollow bone with 





grease Had supposed It safely hidden, to be found 
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whon needed; and Nish-nish-gah did but help 
himself to a good handful, and then put back the 
rest into the trec-hollow. 

After that he gave himself up to art, as art 
might be understood by a Cheyenne boy of four. 
teen, with red and white and black paint enough 
to cover several boys. 

It was a little awkward to have to paint himself, 
and there was a large spot on his back, between 
the shoulders, which preserved its native dusky 
color because he could not reach it; but it did not 
render him any the less a startling object. 

Two miles and more beyond the top of the bluff, 
at that very hour,—it was early on a summer 
morning,—was another and more important scene. 
There was another open space, and upon it were 
ecattered lodges and camp-fires—camp-fires which 
had not gone out. 

Atacentral point among them was an uncommon 
assembly. It contained all the important chiefs, 
sub-chiefa and warriors of a large band of Chey- 
ennes; and the council they were holding had to 
deal with two momentous questions. 

The first question was dead, for they had settled 
it unanimously, and so had all the squaws and boys 
and girls who were watching them. Not one of 
them had failed to declare, in some emphatic form: 

“We will not obey the Great Father at Washing. 
ton and be corralled and cooped up at an agency. 
We will not hoe corn. We will not live in cow-pen 
lodges, like pale-faces. We will be free to come 
and go. We will be as our fathers were. We will 
keep all our lands. The pale-faces shall not have 
our hunting-grounds.” 

That question was settled; but the other was 
terribly unsettled, for it was, “What shall we do 
next?” 

Or, put in another form, ‘How shall we dodge 
the blue-coats, when they come to capture us, and 
drive us to the reservation?" 

Some of those warriors had better, perhaps, have 
been out scouting, if they feared the arrival of 
bluecoats. As for Nish-nish-gah, he was out 
painting; and he was doing wonderfully. Red, 





It was a horrible breach of Indian etiquette and 
decorum, but the pony did it; and not a brave 
among them all could guess what It might be that 
was now gesticulating and shouting upon tho 
pony’s back. 

“Heap painted boy! Ugh!” 

1t was the deep, guttural voice of the fat chief 
himeelf, as he recovered from his astonishment at 
being interrupted in the middle of a great speech 
against the tyranny of the pale-faces. 

He was a chief, however, and the news which 
Nish-nish-gah hastened to tell him called for 
instant action, dignity or no dignity. 

“Ugh!” he said in his own tongue. 
you get the red paint?” 

Nish-nish-gah, either from his constitutional cold 
in the head or from excitement, sneezed severely; 
but he told where he had found the ochre, and 
that strengthened his assertion that Elk Fork was 
rising. 

“The big sycamore has fallen,” said the chief. 
“Then the other fork will soon be up.” 

Burnt Foot understood the trap. The cavalry 
had managed to get above him. They meant to 
close in around him and wait for higher water. 

“Trap heap good!’ he said, and then seemed 
Inclined to laugh. 

“Heap good trap, but it won’t catch Burnt Foot!” 

The ponies and horses had already been brought 
to camp, although many of them had gone through, 
or past It. 

Down came the lodges. There was rapid work 
in packing, in which, for once, the warrlors actually 
helped the squaws. 

Tho sun was still high when a long procession 
set out, headed straight for a point upon the bank 
of Elk Fork. At the head rode the fat chief, and 
beside him the proudest, the most wonderfully 
painted Cheyenne boy that ever sat upon 4 pony. 

“Look! said he, as they reached the bank. 
“There is the tree-hole!” 

The chief merely glanced into the cavity made 
by the failing sycamore and at its gay, brilliant 


“Where did 
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Foot. But what can that mean? I thought I knew 
all the Indian sign-language,—every sign they 
had,—but that Painted Boy beats me.” 

So said old Burnt Foot, and so said all his band, 
as they went on their way, while the red rise in 
Elk Fork prevented the cavalry from pursuing 


them. WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 
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ARTIST AND MAN. 


Make thy life better than thy work. Too oft 
Our artists spend thelr akiil in rounding soft, 
Fair curves upon their statues, while the rough 
And ragged edges of tho unhewn stuff 

In their own natures startle and offend 

The eye of critic and the heart of friend. 


Selected. —Flla Wheeler Wilcox. 
——_+e+-—___. 
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AN ANACONDA ON BOARD. 


Some years ago my health required that f should 
seek the climate of the tropics during the winter 
months. I went with my wife to the genial Wind- 
ward Islands—that fringe of rocky, half-submerged 
mountains that guards the Caribbean Sea from the 
assaults of the Atlantic. 

A New York editor, knowing that I was in the 
neighborhood, cabled instructions to me to go up 
the Orinoco River to find out what were the real 
facts about the alleged encroachments of the 
English upon Venezuela territory, in the region 
where gold and silver discoveries had been made. 

Tleft my wife atthe comfortable American Hotel 
at Bridgetown, Barbados. I went thence to Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, and hired a little steam-yacht 
that was about the size of one of the torpedo-boats 
now being built for our new navy. 

J was master of the craft, as soon as the charter 
was made; but 1 had a Captain, and the rest of the 





crew consisted of a mate, three deck-handa, an 
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All my mates were awake by thie time, and they, 
lke me, went at once inside the deck-house, and 
hauled in and fastened the wooden sbutters that 
were fitted to keep the sea from breaking the glass 
in heavy weather. 

Something must have incensed the reptile. It 
may have been his disgust at finding that we had 
all secreted ourselves. Atany rate he proceeded 
at once to make as much of a disturbance as 
possible. 

He swept down along the starboard gangway to 
the stern, and then along the port-side back to the 
bow; and then we heard him thrust his head up 
through the lashings of the awnings to the roof of 
the deck-house. v 

As he went past the little wheelhouse forward, 
Captain Thomas opened out the wooden shutter, 
and fired his revolver at our pirate. 

The bullet did not hit, but the nolse of the 
explosion of the pistobapparently hurt the snake's 
feelings, for he proceeded at once to thresh about 
the deck violently. 

Happening to come in contact with the shore 
line, he took a couple of turns around that, and 
another about the “bits” to which the “home” end 
was fastened. 

In his contortions he twisted the rope squarely 
loose from its hold, so that the yacht swung 
straight out Into the stream from the anchor. 

When my readers remember that the winter 
months under the equator are about the same in 
temperature as July and August in the middle 
zone of the United States, they may realize what 
it was for us to be packed closely within the deck- 
house of this little steamer, and just over the 
boiler, too, in which there was still a good deal of 
hot water. 

Meantime, the anaconda was careering about 
the deck in absolute command. Captain Thomas 
and I took chances and fired shot after shot at the 
intruder. 

A dozen pistol-shots had been fired without 





apparent success, except further to enrage the 
huge snake, when at last Thomas muttered : 


white, black in streaks, patches, stars, circles, half- 
circles, crosses, dots, arrow-heads all over him, 
wherever he could reach! 

It was a great pity that he hadn’t a full-length mirror 
in which to see himself. Even without one, he knew 
enough of how he must look, and of how splendidly he 
must shine, to be almost too proud to walk. 

He was a little stiff, as well, from the fact drying 
paint. But he was walking, for he was on his way back 
to the fallen sycamore for more bright red, to carry to 
camp with him. 

He reached the precious hollow, went down into it, 
and was busily rolling another nice red ball, when he 
heard something which almost made him drop it. 

In an instant he was cowering beneath a broken root, 
under the landward brink of the hollow, and was 
Hstening intently. 

Trample, trample, trample—it was the noise mado 
by many horses when they walk rapidly along together. 
There were a great many of them, and voices of men 
and jinglings of metal mingled with the sounds of the 
hoofs. 

Several mounted men in uniform halted, as if for a 
talk, within a few yards of the hole, for the evidently 
recent falling of the tree had suggested something to 
them. 

“Burnt Foot’s band is right in the fork. We must gct 
above them.” 

“The river is rising, as this fallen tree shows. By 
to-morrow they can’t ford it. Perhaps by to-night.” 

“There’s a freshet coming down the other fork, too. 
We'll have them caught ina trap. They don’t want to 
fight, and they can’t run away 

Nish-nish-gah heard, and understood. He knew they 
had even laughed at the great chief, Burnt Foot, the 
head of his band, as being too fat to travel fast or 








A Bridge for 


an Anaconda. 


“Pistol bullets won't settle that fellow; I’m going 
to give him a dose of buck-shot. Half of these bullets 
must have gone through him, but he only gets more 
furious with each shot.” 

Thomas got my Remington breech-loader, and 
slipped in a couple of buck-shot cartridges. Then, 
opening the shutter a little, he waited until the reptile 
came forward again In his circuit around the craft. 

I stood close by his side to aid, if need be, in closing 
and fastening the shutter. 

We heard the rasp-like sound of the reptile crawling 
along the deck just outside. 

Captain Thomas stood close by the little window with 
the barrels of the gun just protruding outside, when 
suddenly the great head of the snake appeared in the 
opening, and made us both start back. 

The head came inside a few inches, but Captain 
Thomas recovered himeelf at once, and fired both 
barrels. 

Both charges of shot took full effect in the neck, as 
we found out afterward; but the creature plunged 
forward and landed inside the wheelhouse, right 
among us, for his death struggle. As he came In, I 
confess I was more thoroughly frightened than I had 
ever been in my life. 

When all was over, the Httle place looked as if a 
cyclone had visited it. The wheel was wrenched 
from its fastenings, and the stool the pilot used waa 
splintered to kindling-wood. Captain Thomas bad a 
broken arm, and I had been thrown down into the 
hold through the narrow door behind, and bruised 80 
that I was lame for more than a week. 

When we recovered from the scare and began to 
clear up, the intruder was hauled outside; and then 
we measured him. He was more than fifteen feet long, 
was sixteen inches in circumference at his greatest 


far; and he felt furiously indignant. 

He kept very still, however. A squirrel ecolded 
loudly on the branch by his side, and his heart 
beat so violently that he feared {t would betray 
him. He was terrified by the thought that, If he 
was seen, his band might be caught in this trap. 

He was also 60 terrified by the thought of being 
caught and carried with all his people to an agency, 
that he forgot how beautiful he had made himeelf. 
He waited only until the thud of the horbes’ feet 
seemed safely distant, and then crept swiftly out 
of his hiding-place. 

Nearly a mile from the river bank, beyond the 
ridge of the long bluff and some distancé from the 
camp and council of Burnt Foot’s band, was a 
wide prairie of rich grass, upon which several 
droves of horses and ponies were feeding. Here 
and there among them were a few such braves as 
were not needed at the council, and were good 
enough to watch ponies in peace-time. 

Peace-time? There came a moment when every 
one of these braves began to rush about and try to 
catch @ pony. 

Out from the bushes on one side of the prairie 
had darted one of the strangest figures ever seen 
in the Cheyenne hunting-grounds. It was not the 
manitou of the chipmunks, as the Indians might 
have guessed if they had been of an imaginative 
turn of mind, for it ran to the nearest pony, and 
caught and mounted him. 

It was not a manitou of any sort, for as soon as 
it was mounted it began to ecrecch and yell on its 
own account. The braves could hear something 
about “Blue-coats come! Run ponies to the camp! 
Heap run!” 

Red—white—black! What a work of art was 
Nish-nish-gah, as he urged his frightened pony 
hither and thither, trying to frighten all the other 
quadrupeds and Dipeda into a stampede for the 
camp! c 

He atampeded them, at first, In every other 
direction than that of the camp, for his gorgeous 
coat of paint frightened the ponies almost out of 
their wits. 

He succeeded at last in starting them toward the 
camp; but he was the first to get away, and reached 
the goal before them all. . 

That was well enough, ff he had been able then 
to pull in his pony; but there was neither bit nor 
bridle to interfere with that panicky animal's 
headlong rush, and it carried him straight into the 
middle of the dignified circle of the council of 
chiefs and warriors. 





streak of rosy mud. Then he urged his horse 
down the river-bank, and Nish-nish-gah followed 
him. 

It was a good place to cross—wide and shallow, 
with a gravelly bottom most of the way; but every 
pony discovered that the river was rising fast, and 
running swiftly. 

It was changing color, too, as well as rising; and 
as Nish-nish-gah was leaning over his pony’s neck 
to note the Increasing flush in the muddy ripples, 
he felt a sharp jerk on his arm. 

The next he knew he was under water. Then 
up he came, swimming like a fish, and in that way 
made the rest of his crossing, guiding his pony as 
he swam. 

He climbed the opposite bank, but the chief was 
there before him. 

“Ugh!” said he, with a grim, stern, scowling 
face. “Where is all the paint gone? Where did 
the boy lose his heap paint?” 

“Ugh!” replied Nish-nish-gah. He was glad 
that just then he was compelled to sneeze. 

Rapid indeed was the crossing of Elk Fork by 
Burnt Foot’s band of Cheyennes, and rapid, 
too,—even more so than the cavalry commander 
had expected,—was the rising of the treacherous 
current upon which he had depended for his trap. 

“It 1 what they call a red riso,” he remarked to 
one of his officers, as they rode along tho river, 
about sunset. 

“Yes, General,” said the officer, “as red as blood. 
It is rising fast. Neither Cheyennes nor cavalry 
could ford this fork or the other, just now. Wo've 
got them; we’ve trapped them perfectly!” 

“Hullo!” exclaimed the General. “What's that?”’ 

In one minute the opposite bank of Elk Fork 
seemed suddenly lned with wild horsemen, career- 
ing hither and thither, whooping, yelling, gestic- 
ulating and pointing at the swollen, roaring, 
reddening torrent. 

Directly opposite the spot where the General 
had halted was an exceedingly queer object. 
Other hands than his own bad done Nish-nish-gah’s 
art-work for him this time, and had done it 
remarkably well. The white had gone on first, 
then red, black and yellow, in the most startling 
way; and there the boy sat upon his pony, duly 
embellished by the tribe in honor of the fact that 
he had brought to camp the news which saved the 
band for that time from the dreaded reservation. 

“There they arc,” said the General. “They've 
slipped out! Weare trapped Instead of old Burnt 





engincer and his two helpers and the cook, who 
‘was steward, walter and general man-of-all-work 
besides. 

Thus, you will see, we were ten souls in all, on 
board. 

The passage across the Gulf of Paria was 
accomplished safely, and In two days after leaving 
Trinidad we were ascending the broad current of 
the Orinoco; steaming all day, and tying up to the 
shores at night. 

That great river, while not eo long as the Misais- 
sipp! or the Missouri, is much wider than either of 
those rivers between its banks; and the force of 
ite current Is greater, because the mountains from 
which it gathers its moisture are much nearer than 
the mountain ranges of the great rivors of this 
northern part of our hemisphere. 

Of all the animal life that the tropics luxuriate 
in, the snake {1s the most characteristic; and I hate 
a snake as thoroughly as ever did any descendant 
of Mother Eve. I really believe that the wide 
range of the Orinoco Valley produces more snakes 
to the square mile than any other region on earth. 

Toward the close of our first day’s run up the 
Orinoco, the Captain told me it was about time to 
look for a good place to tie up. He explained that 
it was unsafe to navigate the river In darkness. 

The method of tying up was this: The Captain 
steamed out Into the stream about one hundred 
and twenty fect, and dropped a stream anchor. 
Then, keeping a line on board, he steamed ashore, 
where a stout cable was fastened securely to one 
of the feet of a huge mahogany-tree. 

Then the shore cable was payed out until the 
anchoring place was reached; and when the other 
Mne was hauled on board, the little craft swung 
close by the anchor with the shore cable pulled 
almost taut by the strength of the current. 

During the night of our third day's trip up the 
river, we tied up near a little village, and swung 
our hammocks under the awnings that were spread 
over the gangways alongside the deck-house. 

About half-past three in the morning, while it 
was atill dark, all hands were awakened by the 
shouts of the deck-hand on watch, who excitedly 
shouted : 

“Wake up! Wake up! Dey’sa big snake comin’ 
right on board!” 

The negro’s cry wakened me thoroughly. | 
saw, In the dim light cast by our lanterns, a huge 
anaconda creeping along the shore cable, and 
nearing the side of the craft. 





girth, and ten inches around the throat. 

We found that the last two shots of Captain 
Thomas had torn the reptile’s head and throat 
almost to shreds; but we found, too, that most of 
our pistol-shots had taken effect, though they had 
made no difference with the creature’s vigor. 


FRANK YOUNG COMMAGERE. 
—_—_+or—_ —__ 
For the Companion. 


ANIMAL RESTORATIONS. 


To many persons it scems marvellous that a 
naturalist can build up a complete animal upon the 
framework of a single bone or even a tooth. But 
to the student of animal anatomy It Is not so 
difficult as it seems. 

The teeth and bones of animals now living on 
the earth are adapted, each to a particular typo of 
form and mode of life; and it 1s fair to assume 
that the framework of creatures of forms now 
extinct was equally adapted to their needs. 

Moreover, it may be assumed with some con. 
fidence, that the bones of extinct species were not 
only adapted, but were adapted tn the same way 
as tho bones of existing creatures. So that it may 
be said that this animal lived upon grass and 
vegetables, that one upon fiesh; this animal was 
lithe and swift, that one was clumsy and sluggish; 
this animal climbed trees, that one lived in a 
cave. 

The bone suggests, then, by its form, not only 
the part of the animal from which it was taken, 
but the type of the animal and his size. These are 
only the general points of knowledge suggested to 
him; but his careful study of familiar forms, both 
of living animals and of fossil remains, united to 
a power of keen observation, teach him many a 
minor fact, just as the trained senses of the Indian 
show him many things on the trail which a person 
ignorant In woodcraft would never see. 

The construction or building up of extinct crea. 
tures fe called a restoration; and scientific men 
have become so expert in It that they undoubtedly 
produce forms which vary but little in appearance 
from the actual animal represented. 

The most remarkable restorations of modern 
times are those at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
a few miles from London, where an attempt was 
made, not only to reatore some of the gigantic 
animals of a past age, but to reproduce their 
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surroundings; for it must bo remembered that in 
past ages the vegetation was as different from 
that of to-day as were the forms of animals. 

‘The geologist who undertook this was perfectly 
familiar, through special study, with the huge 
creatures of the cretaceous or chalk age; and by 
comparing the bones found in England and other 






In a Shark’s Mouth. 


countries with those of existing forms, he was 
enabled to reclothe them in apparent flesh. 

Tt was easily demonstrated that the gigantic 
iguanodon, the bones of which were discovered 
in England, was an ally of the South American 
iguana—one of the lizards. So the skeleton was 
rehabilitated with the allowances duc to the 
difference of structure. 

In this way this mighty lizard was rostored. 
Firsta model was made in clay and then enlarged ; 
and the actual life-size model was produced by 
using hundreds of pounds of mortar, lime, brick 
and stone, not to speak of columns of iron. 

‘The iguanodon was a gigantic lizard. Resting 
upon the ground, it could reach twenty or thirty 
feet into the air, and must have been one of the 
most wonderful creatures of a past age. 

In this collection is the megatherium, found to 
be an ally of the sloth. The latter, now indi- 
genous to South America, is a small animal found 
clinging to trees; yet here was an ancestor that 
weighed perhaps ten thousand pounds when it 
inhabited the earth. 

It rested upon legs colossal in size—more like 
columns of support than limbs for locomotion— 
and standing on its hind legs, tore down tall trees 
upon which it fed. 

‘The Crystal Palace restorations were made by 
Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, who some years ago 
endeavored to introduce the huge restorations at 
the Central Park Garden in New York. This 
was during the reign of the famous Tweed Ring. 

The geologist met with no little antagonism in 
this endeavor. One morning an order finally 
caine to stop work; and as a result, all the casts 
were broken up and the stone monsters buried 
beneath the turf near the present arsenal building. 

Some day perhaps they will be exhumed, and 
the finders will wonder what the strange objects 
mean. 

Some years ago the report came from Charles- 
ton, S. C., that extraordinary teeth were being 
found at that place, some of which were as large 
as the human hand, if not larger. 

The geologist immediately recognized them as 
sharks’ teeth. The largest were almost identical 
in form with the teeth of an existing shark known 
as the white shark or carcharodon. This mon- 
ster is found in various seas, the largest individual 
ever caught being thirty-five feet in length. 

The teeth of this giant were not more than one 
inch in length—pigmies when compared with the 
enormous plates of dentine from the Ashley and 
Cooper Rivers. To the makers of restorations, 
the difference in size and the similarity in the 
teeth is suggestive. 

If the carcharodon with the small tecth was 
thirty-five fect in length, what must have been the 
length of the shark with the teeth as large asa 
man's hand? 

To determine this question, I once took the jaw 
of a modern shark, and placed the large teeth in 
the same position in which they were found in the 
small jaws. The result was a shark from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-five feet in 
length, whose enormous mouth could have encom- 


passed a dozen men. Indeed, in a moderate-sized | 


fish of this species, a man might have rested on 
the lower jaw, using the upper as a protection. 
Imagine a man-eating shark as large as the 
largest whale, and some idea can be conveyed of 
its appearance. 
In the day when this creature lived, as now, 
this fish was the scavonger of the sea, preying 





upon all other animals—upon the gigantic turtles 
and other strango forms of the time which hap- 
pened to fall in its path. : 

‘So huge a creature would hardly have noticed 
a man, a dozen or twenty being but a sop to its 
rapacious appetite. What a spectacle must have 
been presented when its enormous mouth opened, 

and cight or nine rows of 
gleaming tecth in cach jaw 
rose up as so many knives 
to sever the victim! 

The teeth of this shark 
are beautiful objects. They 
are as brilliant to-day as 
thoy were untold ages ago, 
when the huge shark roamed 

up and down the Atlantic, 

} which then encroached upon 
the Ind much more than it 
does at present. 

‘The teeth are found by 
thonsands in what is now Charles- 
ton. They have been dredged in 
the deep sea, and taken from the 
exposed slopes of big mountains in 
Southern California. 

Some years ago a palmontologist 
discovered the bones, or some of the 
bones, of @ fish in a certain deposit, 
and from them made, for his own 
amusement, perhaps, a restoration 
or outline of the fish, showing it to 
be a curious eel-like creature. 

‘Time went on, and finally came 
the report that this fish was not 
extinet, but still lived in the waters 
of Australia, and this was found to 
bo a fact. 

‘The fish, known as the ceratodus, 
had outlived its age, and now stood 
as proof of the correctness of the 
restoration made froin its supposed 
fossil remains, 

Thus the ancient inhabitants of 
the earth can be restored with more or less 
accuracy, often the smallest bone telling a remark- 
able story. ‘The splint-bone in the present horse 
is an interesting example, as by it the evolutionist 
tracos back the lineage of this domestic animal to 
a time when it was not larger than a fox, and had 
three or four tocs. C. F. Hower. 


———_+o-——_ 


ENJOYMENT FOR ALL. 


‘There are as many lovely things, 
As many pleasant tones, 
For those who sit by cottage hearths, 
As those who sit on thrones. 
—Longfellow. 


—_o-—_—_ 


THE TROUBLES OF HAITI. 


An attempt to murder President Hyppolite of 
Haiti was recently made by the adherents of his 
predecessor, Légitime. The movement against 
the government seems to have had the support of 
many residents of the capital, Port-au-Prince. 

Hyppolite, after suppressing the rising, ordered 
many military executions, some of which wero 
stayed by the foreign diplomatic corps. This 
interposition was resented with some insolence by 
the dictator, who afterward yielded with apologies 
to the consuls. 

Though peace has been restored, civil war 
may break outat any time. Hyppolite is opposed, 
not only by the friends of Légitime, but by the | 
partisans of other men who aspire to the pres- 
idency. 

The situation is, in its main features, one that 
has often recurred in the politics of Haiti, where, 
as the United States Consul remarked three years 
ago, politicians are so deeply rooted in the habit 
of fostering intrigue and rebellion that a reported 
movement aguinst the authorities in any district 
is looked upon philosophically by the people. 

It is not easy to believe that the Haitians can, 
without some exterior aid, soon get into the habit 
of passing authority regularly from one fairly 
elected President to another. 

The American Consul at Port-au-Prince in 1887 
remarked that Salomon, redlected in 1886, after 
one term of seven years, had apparently succeeded 
in ending the long series of disturbances and 
revolutions. Salomon was soon afterward forced 
into exile by the adherents of Télémaque, 
Légitime and Hyppolite. 

Scarcely had Télémaque been installed Presi- 
dent before he was killed by Légitime, who, in 
August, 1887, declared himself “unanimously 
elected.” 

In January, 1889, Hyppolite forced Légitime 
to fly for his life, and assumed the presidency in 
October of that year. Thus there have been four 
chiefs of State in four years, two’ self-clected, and 
three violently deposed. 

Since 1804, when Dessalines, one of the liber- 
ators of his country from French rule, proclaimed 
Haiti independent, the country has had twelve 
short-lived constitutions. 

Dessalines fell before a league of his generals, 
without whose consent he had declared himself 
Emperor. Christophe, the first duly elected 
President, resenting constitutional restrictions on 
_ his authority, retired to the north, and waged war 

almost incessantly till 1819 against Pétion and 
Boyer, successively elected at Port-au-Prince. 
The geographical separation of parties, then 
begun, has continued to this day. 





till 1843, when he abdicated soon after an insur- 
rection had been begun by Herard-Riviére, who 
was in his turn deposed within four months. 
Tho turmoil thus started has lasted, with few 
notable intermissions of quiet, till now. 

Tf no country of white men had ever afforded a 
long spectacle of civil strife often exaggerated to 
civil war, the troubles of the Haitians might be 
attributed to the color of the Haitian skin. 
Their broils are really due, in large part, to the 
arbitrary conduct of France in 1825. 

‘A French fleet then compelled President Boyer 
to consent that Haiti should acknowledge & 
claim of about thirty million dollars as compen- 
sation for the losses of French citizens who had 
fled during or after the War of Independence. 
Boyer's enforced submission destroyed his pope- 
larity and produced the downfall, not of himself 
only, but of his system also. _ 

The impressionable Haitians, seeing their 
Administration humbled, conceived for it a con- 
tempt which has assisted the promoters of disorder 
until the tendency to revolution has become a 
political disease. 

Nevertheless, the fact that Boyer gave Haiti 
fairly good government for twenty-five years, at 
atime when the people were less instructed than 
now, forbids belief that they are a race entirely 
incapable of maintaining law and order. But it 
is manifest that they need a firm enforcement of 
the letter and spirit of their liberal constitution 
for atime go long that a gencration of law-abiders 
may replace those politicians accustomed to plot 
against every government which they cannot 
control. 

ag 


WHILE IT RAINS. 


All germs within the sod 
Strive upward to thelr God 
‘While it rains, 
Can I do less than they ? 
(ly souls encased in clay.) 
fold my hands and say: 
“Hope remains.” 


Harrisburg Telegraph. —W. B. Way. 
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THE BERING SEA AGREEMENT. 


The governments of the United States and 
Great Britain have recently completed what is 
called, in the language of diplomacy, a modus 
vivendi bearing upon the much-mooted question 
of the seal fisheries in Bering Sea. The term 
modus vivendi is a comparatively new one, and 
means a living arrangement or way of “getting 
along” pending a more definite agreement upon 
points in dispute. 

The use of the term in the title of the agreement 
which has been signed, by the representatives of 
the United States and Great Britain in this matter 
of the seals implies that both countries expect 
that some more definite arrangement will be 
made; and this is indeed the fact. 

It is known that the governments of the two 
countries are agreed in desiring an arbitration of 
the dispute with regard to Bering Sea; and the 
expectation of the arbitration is referred to in the 
modus virendi which has now been signed. 

To understand what is to be arbitrated upon, 
as well as to make clear the real meaning of the 
present “living arrangement,” it is necessary to 
look a little into the facts as to the ownership of 
Bering Sea, and as to the sealing business there. 

‘The waters of Bering Sea are inhabited by the 
fur seals of commerce in great numbers. ‘These 
seals range the sea at certain times, but during 
the breeding season they resort to two small 
islands in the southern part of the sea, called the 
Pribylov Islands. 

It is here that the best chance is afforded to 
take them; and this chance the United States 
Government has let for a yearly consideration to 
a corporation, rigidly restricting the number that 
the corporation may take, so that the seals shall 
not be, on the whole, lessened in number. 

These Pribylov Islands belong entirely to the 
United States. The right of this country to 
control whatever is done upon them has not been 
questioned. But the vessels of unauthorized 
parties, particularly of subjects of Great Britain, 
have of late years been killing so many seals in 
the open waters of the sea that the value of the 
Pribylov Islands fisheries has been diminished, 
and the fact made apparent that within a few 
years the fur-bearing seals in the sea would be 
exterminated. 

Partly by reason of the privileges which the 
United States acquired from Russia when it 
bought all Russian America and the Aleutian 
Islands in 1867, partly by reason of the common 
interest of all mankind in the prescrvation of this 
useful animal, the seal, partly by reason of the 
world’s virtual admission, through a considerable 
period, of the United States’ right to guard or 
“police” theso seas, our government has under- 
taken to prevent the taking of scals in the open 
waters of Bering Sca, and has arrested masters 
of British sealing vessels, and seized their cargoes 
of skins. 

Great Britain has denied this right. The dispute 
progressed; and at last, in order that the seals 
might not be exterminated, our government con- 
sented to an arbitration of the question what 
oxclusive sealing rights in Bering Sea the United 
States possesses, and meantime proposed such a 
temporary arrangement as has now been agreed 
upon. 

Under this agreement each government, that of 





Boyer, an able and good man, retained power 





Great Britain and that of the United States, 





undertakes to prevent seal-killing in Bering Sea 
east of tho Itussian line—that is, practically, in 
the whole of it—until the first of May next; 
except that the United States is to permit the 
killing of seven thousand five hundred seals for 
the sustenance of the natives of the islands. 

The authorities of each nation may seize any 
vessel or arrest any person who violates the 
agreement, but as soon as possible these persons 
are to be turned over to the authorities of the 
nation to which they belong. 

The agreement does not involve the surrender 
of any right which our. government possesses in 
Bering Sea, nor prejudice its contention or claim 
upon any point at issue. It is simply for the 
purpose of promoting a friendly settlement of the 
points in dispute, and in the meantime of pre- 
venting the extermination of the seal specics. 

England has as great an interest in the preser- 
vation of the seals as the United States has, for 
the skins of those killed are taken to that country 
to be dressed, and give employment there to many 


persons. 
———_o—__—_ 


VILLAGE GOSSIP. 


The red flag fluttered over the door of Gillam’s 
Emporium. The villagers were crowding the side. 
walk, while from within came the sound of the 
auctioncer’s nasal tones and the rap of his hammer. 
Mr. Whiflln, a merchant from the neighboring 
county town, stopped in a group of men outside. 

“Ned Gillam sold out by the sheriff! What does 
that mean? I should have said that of all the 
young men in this village he was the one who 
would make his way. Has he taken to drink?” 

“Not at all,” said the squire. ‘He's sober 
enough.” 

“Ned understood his business,” pursued Whiffin, 
still curious. “He was a salesman for me for two 
years, you know. I never had a more polite fellow 
to customers, nor one who could run off goods 
faster. I never had any damaged goods left on his 
counter. He sold them all at full price. He was 
almost too smart.” 

“You have hit the nail on the head, there!” 
said the squire. “Gillam Isa pleasant, polite fellow, 
but tricky. When he opened the Emportum we all 
went there to buy. I took my custom from old 
David Longaker at the corner, thinking that we 
must have the ‘fine table delicacies’ which Ned 
promised. 

“But presently I discovered that whenever he 
could palm off inferior goods for the best he did 
go. I never went back to him. David's goods were 
always just what he represented them to be. Iie's 
acrusty old fellow, but his word is to be taken.” 

“Our experience was the same,” said the doctor. 
“My wife and daughters wanted to keep up with 
the fashion, and bought their huts and gowns 
which Ned declared were the style in New York. 

“But when they found they were old auction 
goods which he had bought cheap and sold at high 
profit, they never went into his store again. 

“That is the history of hla dealings with most of 
the villagers. One after another dropped away 
until he had nobody left. Hence—the red flag and 
the sheriff!” waving his hand. 

“Well! well! I always thought Ned Gillam would 
score a success in this world!” said Mr. Whiftin, 
as he climbed into his buggy and drove toward 
home. ‘Such a polite fellow and so agreeable to 
everybody!” he muttered, flicking his horse gently. 

Young Gillam himself, as he watched the aue- 
tioneer and the buyers, wondered bitterly at his 
defent. He had started with but little capital, but 
clear of debt. Now, he owed every one, and the 
asseta would not cover his debts. 

“I tried to be elvil and pleasant!” he said. “I 
looked sharply after my own interest. I don’t 
know where my mistake was!” 

But every villager in the crowd knew. 

The secret was a truth as ol as the first trade 
which was made between the children of Adam; 
it repeats itself in every individual life to-day, and 
most readers who have seen this glimpse of village 
history can tell what it is. 
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GIRES WHO THINK THEY CAN’T. 


A kind of humility Is sometimes encountered 
which makes the impatient incline to the bellef 
that vanity isa virtue. 

“fam fully in aympathy with you in the work,” 
says one of these over-modest maidens to an 
ardent toller In eome public or charitable cause, 
“but Ihave so little executive ability! Iam eure 
I should only make trouble for others if I tried to 
do anything. Iam very sorry.” 

“Oh, it is of no use to come to me,” exclaims 
another, holding up both hands in dismay; “1 
simply couldn't, you know. It js too great a 
responsibility. I should never dare!” 

“You may have my name if you want it, for 
vice-president or something of that sort that doesn’t 
mean I must do anything,” says another, “but T 
cannot be an active member. J have no talent 
for persuading people, or convincing them, or 
managing them. And I haven't enough ‘push’ to 
Vey, or get money out of people. And 1 don't at 
all understand matters of organization and parlta- 
mentary proceeding; and I couldn't possibly make 
a specch to explain my views to a committec; and 
the idea of making a report on anything sends cold 
shivers down my spinal column.” 

If the people who give such anewers as theee 
were really incapable, and their humility were 4 
genuine and just acknowledgment of a natural 
defect, there would be no cause for complaint. 
But this is not usually the case. 

As a rule, they are quite as capable as the 
average, and occasionally even more 80. They 
simply wish to shirk responsibility, or they are 
lazy, or they dread possible disagreeable features 
in the work proposed. Their modesty is nothing 
but unreadiness. 

To the willing worker, seeking help and bafled 
by refusals from people who think they cannot do 
anything, what a dclight it sto come at fast to one 
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of the Opposite type—one eager to work, rejoicing 
to assist, ready to undertake new tasks, trusting in 
her own powers and still more in the power of an 
excellent cause and the good-will it should com- 
mand from others. 5 

Such a one is deterred by no false modesty; she 
ie aware, sensibly and without conceit, that she Is 
capable of good work, and she is not afraid to 
assume responsibility when a responsible person 
1s required. She is always ready, and that alone 
would make her a power and an inspiration. 

“Sometimes,” said one of these helpful women 
the other day, half-laughing and half in earnest, 
“Il am ashamed to think of the things I undertake 
to do; but I hate to refuse when I am asked to do 
a thing that I know ought to be done. I believe if 
1 were invited to-morrow to assume the govern. 
ment of the Congo State, I should answer, 
‘Certainly, with pleasure; just walt till 1 pack my 
toothbrush.’ ” 

That is the spirit in which good workers do their 
best, and the spirit, too, which wrings labor from 
the lazy and kindles the indifferent to ardor. 
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LEARNED HACKMEN. 


The race of drivers of public carriages has 
always been famous for its sharpness of wit. 
“Hackmen” are emphatically men of the world; 
they come in contact with all sorts of people, and 
become wonderfully acute in guessing the occupa- 
tions and estimating the weaknesses of possible 
passengers. 

They are sober and dignified with clergymen, 
and lively and slangy with gay men of the world. 
They make a complete and very worldly applica- 
tion to their business of the saying of Paul about 
being ‘made all things to all men.” 

Two young men who diad somewhat the appear. 
ance of college professors arrived in Boston, one 
night, on a late train, and were asked to ride by 
several hackmen standing in a row. They were 
in doubt which one to choose, when one of the 
drivers called out: 

“Learned men, it is proper that you should ride 
with a man of erudition. I am he. This way, 
please.” 

The two passengers, who were really instructors 
in a college, were so much astonished at this 
salutation that they gave themselves Into the man's 
charge. 

“Have you the metal disks which represent your 
impedimenta?” asked the driver. 

They gave him their baggage-checks. He loaded 
the trunks upon the carriage, and they drove toa 
hotel. Before leaving him they engaged the man 
in conversation. 

“Yes,” said he, “I have driven many learned 
men. I have often had Edward Everett and Horace 
Mann in my carriage together. Alas! they are 
both gone now; pulris et umbra sumus.” 

“You were acquainted with Horace, too, I see,” 
sald one of the passengers. 

“Very well,” sald the man, with a sad smile; “I 
have frequently had him in my carriage, too, but 
not in perishable flesh. I am familiar with him 
in the immortal gulse of ink and paper.” 

This learned hackman sustained his character 
much better than did a driver at Newport on the 
occasion of one of the great meetings of Friends 
which take place regularly at that city. 

In order to attract the patronage of the visiting 
Friends, this man dressed himself in broad- 
brimmed hat and an old drab coat, and waited for 
passengers at the station or the steamboat wharf. 
Whenever a delegation of Friends arrived he 
called out: 

“Will thee have a carriage? 
carriage?” 

He had begulled one Quaker into his conveyance, 
but presently, having gone away for a moment 
with the passenger’s checks, he returned with a 
stormy look on his face and called out to the 
Quaker inside the carriage: 

“Where in all git-out fs thee’s baggage?” 

This unquakerly expression betrayed him as an 
impostor to the entire community of Friends, and 
he was favored with no more of their custom. 





Will thee have a 
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STEALING FROM CITIES. 


The plundering of the City Treasury of Philadel- 
phia by city officials, the facts in regard to which 
are gradually coming to the light, is the most 
deplorable scandal in this country within recent 
years. 

It is no greater sin to steal a million dollars than 
to steal a hundred; and a low-bred, ignorant fellow 
may be as mean a thief as a man who has attained 
high office by his talents and the favor of his 
fellow-citizens. 

But when it appears that men who have gained 
public confidence by their seeming fidelity have 
conspired together to rob the community, and that 
their apparent trustworthiness was worse than a 
sham, the shock which Is given to the country by 
the discovery is a grievous calamity. 

What are we to learn from it? 

A recent article in one of our magazines, written 
months before the disclosure of wrong-doing in 
Philadelphia, puts a great truth into as few words 
as will convey the thought: 

“The administration of a city government is 
purely a business, not a political matter.” 

Americans are very unwilling to learn this truth. 
They are persuaded not to belleve it by the low 
politicians who would lose something of authority 
and power if the principle were accepted. Yet it 
is true. 

Local government is instituted to secure good 
police, good roads, proper drainage, efficient 
schools. They are simply business matters. 

Whenever and wherever politica are allowed to 
enter into local government, they are dragged in 
by men who have an object to accomplish, which 
is not better government but a chance for some 
one to feed at the “public crib.” The opportunity 
for the wholesale robbery of Philadelphia was 
given by the hold which party politics has in the 
government of the city. 

The spoils system has struck deep roots in our 
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country. How soon will the American people 
learn that good government is the only reason for 
any government at all; and that the provision of 
places and offices for hungry politicians is a motive 
too degrading to actuate any right-thinking person 
in his conduct as a public man? 


THE WONDERFUL KINETOGRAPH. 


Mr. Edison’s latest invention, the kinetograph,— 
from the Greek words kinetos, moveable, and 
graphe, writing, and meaning, therefore, an instru- 
ment that writes or pictures motion,—combined 
with the phonograph, furnishes a striking example 
of the marvellous and seemingly supernatural 
effects that can be produced by the ingenious use 
of the simple powers and forces that nature has 
placed at our disposal. Every one knows how a 
phonograph repeats the words and musical sounds 
that have been pronounced or sung in its presence. 
The kinetograph is just as simple. 


It consists of a photographic camera 80 arranged 


so that photographs can be taken upon it, !s made 
to pass over rollers behind a lens to which is 
attached a shutter capable of making forty-six 
successive exposures in one second. 

If then the lens is focussed upon a stage contain. 
Ing a company of actors it produces upon the 
gelatine strip a series of photographs of the actors, 
each successive picture being separated by an 
interval of only one forty-sixth of a second. 

Suppose that an actor has just raised his arm to 
make a gesture when the kinetograph is turned 
upon the stage; if the gesture occupies one second 
forty-six photographs will be produced, showing 
the actor’s arm in just so many successive positions, 
and the intervals are so short that if the forty-six 
pictures are then caused to pass in quick succession 

efore your eyes the actor’s gesture will be repro- 
duced as if the living man were actually swinging 
his arm in your presence. 

The principle employed is the same as that of the 
optical toy called the zoétrope. 

At the same time a phonograph, combined with 
the kinctograph, records the words spoken by the 
actors while they are making the motions that 
have been photographed. It is only necessary 
then to cause the series of photographs to pasa at 
& regulated speed through a@ magic lantern in 
order to present upon a screen not only 8 picture 
of the stage and the actors, but actually to show 
the latter moving about, smiling, frowning and 
gesticulating, just au they did in the real play, while 
atthe same time the phonograph repeats the words 
that they uttered. 

This Invention has not yet been entirely per- 
fected, but a working model of it has been exhib- 
ited by Mr. Edison, showing that the machine will 
certainly do the things we have described. 

What would the old story-tellers of the Arabian 
Nights, with their magic perspective glasses and 
enchanted carpets, say if they could pay us a visit 
and behold in the broad daylight of thi practical 
age these astonishing products of Yankee inge- 
pulty? 


LIMITED MONARCHY. 


The system of responsible ministries, the intro- 
duction of which into our own government has 
been advocated by certain theorists, would make 
of the President of the United States much such a 
functionary as !s a monarch jn a constitutional 
country of Europe, so far as “influence with his 
own administration” {s concerned. An amusing 
anecdote is told of Louls XVIII. of France. 


This inoffensive monarch took breakfast one 
morning. Then his ministers called upon him. 

“Well,” said the King, “how are the public 
affairs?” 

“Getting along very nicely, sire,” said the 
ministers. 

“Hum! In that case,” sald the King, “I think [ 
will go and take a walk.” 

Next morning after breakfast the ministers called 
again. “Well, how do the public affairs get on 
to-day?” asked the King. 

“Very badly indeed, sire,” said the ministers. 

“Hum!” exclaimed the King, “in that case, 1 
think I will—go and take a walk!” 

Next day no ministers called on the King. 

“What has become of my ministry?” sald the 
King, after breakfast. 

“Sire,” said the palace functiona: 
anendance: “parliament has turne 

istry." 

“Ah!” said the King; “then It’s they who have 
taken a walk this time, eh?” 


who was in 
out the min- 


HIS FEE. 


It is said that the celebrated German theologian 
Schleiermacher was rather inclined to save than to 
spend money, and a recent German periodical 
gives an illustration of his readiness to embrace 
any opportunity for doing this. 


He was at one time quite ill, and sent for a 
renowned physician, Doctor Grafe, who was court 
physician at the time, and whose son became the 
great oculist. 

Schleiermacher recovered, and when fully re- 
stored to health, he sent a polite note to Doctor 
Griife, expressing his gratitude, and enclosing four 
louls d’or, begging the physician to accept this 
small sum as a token of his appreciation of the 
services which had been rendered him. 

The following day he received his gold-pleces 
again, accompanied by the following laconic note 
from the great physician : “The poor I cure for 
nothing; the well-to-do pay me according to the 
regular ‘medicine tax ;’ the rich reward me lavishly 
according as it suits their pleasure!” 

Thereupon the clergyman sat down, and sent 
Doctor Griife this still more laconic answer: 

“The four louis d’or are received back with grat- 
itude. The poor Schleiermacher.” 


HISTORY REWRITTEN. 


It used to be the fashion for orators as well as 
novelists to show thelr learning by indulging frecly 
in quotations. They did not always succeed in 
impressing their hearers as in the following case, 
| which all boys who are in their Roman history will 
appreciate: 


A certain member of the Legislature, ‘from the 
rural districts,” as the newspapers say, was dis- 
covered to be absent when his presence was sorcly 
needed. An important measure was pending, and 
although this certain member could not speak he 
could vote, and in this juncture every vote was 
valuable. 

Accordingly two other trusty members were 
deputized to hunt up the recreant. They went to 
his house and were informed that he was ‘‘some- 
wheres around the farm.” ‘Somewheres” proved 
to bea field where he was busily working. 

“Well, is this what you're doing!” cried the 
searching n.ombera, reproachfully. 

“Yes, here 1 am,” said the rural member, cheer- 
fully. “You find me, like another Cincinnatus, 
killfng potato-bugs!”" 
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Use ‘ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. It has no equal. [4dv, 
egies 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is s0 com. 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote 
a healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (adv, 











tamp Collectors should read the story of “A Postage- 
Ss ‘Stamp Man” in the May sth number of this paper. 


NEwsURGH, N.Y. The mis- 
SiOh MHpuis Gp oye blgins av eight. “A pamphter 
A WELLESLEY PREPARA zi 
SCIENCE, HIbl, stm Gnelbyrilic Bye 
Moroan 
TELINGLS MIEIT ARN, ACAD EM Styne 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLECE, 

BUFFALO, N. Y., gives a thorough Business or Shorthand 
course by mati, at st home. Low rates and perfect 
satisfaction. References ai ents from every State. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
CoLLEcE HILL, On10. 


Fall term begins Sept. 15. Elegant new buildings 
with modern improvements, For [llustrated catalogue 
dress, J. H. McKENZIE, A. M., Presiden! 








su ER CAMP AND SCHOOL ror Bors. 

ME CAME. in connection with Worcester 

Natural History Soctety. 7th season. Send for pro- 

spectus and references to the PRESIDENT WO! 
‘ATURAL History SocigTy, WORCESTER, Mass. 


SUMMER gaAMP AND SCHOOL ror Gmis 
‘anD Youxa WomEN. Under same general manage. 
ment as above, but distinct and on opposite shore of 
lake ; none recelved unaccompanted by mother or suit- 
able chaperon. Send as above for separate circular. 


“ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 








MANLIUS, N.Y. 
Under the Visitation of the War Department. 
Military un cer. 


a er U.S Army o 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8. T. D., President. 
Apply to Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


RIVERVIEWoosttosety. 


6th Year. Pre thorot for College, the 
See Lear. Dremtes Seaeny a Sale 
ization, BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE —_— 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Formerly Metropolitan Conservatory.) 


A pleasant Home Department is open for the accom- 
modation of ladies from a distance. This school has 
‘no equal for thoroughness of Instruction and the abso- 
lute safety of its methods. Dudley Buck, President; 
H.W. Greene, tary and Treasurer. Send for 
cirentar. 19 nnd 21 Kast 14th St. New York. 


ee OE ISCUIT, 


eat in protironce to 





jedelphia, Pa. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only, and then buy of your sta- 
tloner, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Not that the 
“Pittsburgh” 

Lamp is going to 

hurt electricity 

much. One lamp 

is equal to sev- 

eral—that’s about 

all. Electric light 

is as soft as moonlight, and 
stronger. The ‘‘Pittsburgh’”’ 
is equally soft and four or five 


times stronger than that. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PirTsBuRGH Brass Co. 
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TT WORES EQUALLY well 
on OXEN AND MULES. 


Tell your neighbor that our Gall ir yes cure 
horses! sore shoulders and backe Pentel doe cn. 


50 cents and $1.00, by mail 
* ACEMRGANS st BIGYGLES 


Easy Payments, 

lwith no extra charg }, Mfrs Price Ours 

"90 Crescent, pero. all bear’gs: a 

Morr Miiaetekiervimgees ~ $8) $8 
D, is 

SD Amer Champion, highest, 


le, IC 
Oth heap,all makes new or 2 hd, lowest prices 
_ Gate Tree ‘Round, Hasard &Co., & G8t, Peoria, Ll. 


Save Money. Before you buy a 


BICYCLE 


send to A.W. GUMP & CO., 
Dayton,O.,for prices. New 
Bicycles at reduced prices 
and 400 second-han: 
Difficult repairing. 
cles, Guns and 

ors taken in excl 

1s’ 24-in. Safety, with rubber tires, $1 
n Safety, with rubber tires, 

Ladies’ a-inch Safety, ball-bearings, 
Gents’ 30-inch Safety, balls to bgs. and ped: 


% \NTEREST, Semi-Annual 


Municipal Gold Bonds, 3 years, amounts 
from $250 up, secured and guaranteed by 
deposit with Trust Company, of Munic- 
ipal Securities only, of incorporated cities 
of the State of Washington. Safe as Government 
Bonds. Also on hand 8% First Mortgages Tacoma 
Real Estate. Address THOMAS & 00., Tacoma, Washington. 
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Package makes § 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold all 
dealers. / REE s beantiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
O.E, — & CO. 


"alladelphia. 


‘A cample Holder sent for _ 
15 ota, 14 for 81. Prepaid. 








A DAY and upwards selling the 


COMMON SENSE 
BROOM HOLDER. 
articles, 


Circulars FREE of this and other Household 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Engle Spring @un Co. (L. Box 542) Hazleton, Pa. 


That Your Ha 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth 

of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Loweil, Mass. 
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The Roya Baxinc Pow- 
e. DER stands alone in purity 


the world of leavening 


It is the only baking powder free from 


all adulteration or admixture of injurious ingre- 
dients, and absolutely pure. 


“The Royal is undoubtedly the purest and most re- 
liable baking powder offered to the public.”—Dr. H. A. 
Mott, U, S. Government Chemist, 





Vacation Prize 





No person will be allowed to compete who has already taken a prize. 
The selection of the subject will be left to the competitors. 


reach us not later than Oct. 1, 1891. 


Competition. 
Each year shows an increasing interest in the 
art of Amateur Photography. 

To further encourage the growth of this pop- 
ular art we make the following generous offer : 

To the boy or girl who sends us previous to 
Oct. 1, 1891, the best photograph we will 
present a $35 Bicycle; for the second best 
picture, a $15 Photograph Outfit; for the 
third best, a $10 Photograph Outfit. 

The Photographs submitted for this Prize Com- 
petition must be made with the Harvard Outfit. 
The Photographs must 


Remember—the Harvard Camera has a French Lens and Tripod, and makes a picture 4 x 2%. 
In quality of work we guarantee the Harvard to equal a $15 outtit. 


Iam very much pleased with the work of the Harvard Camera. 
Respectfully yours, 


It 1s worth its weight In gold. 
J. A. FURFEY, Beverly, Mass. 


The price of the’ Harvard Camera, with full Outtit, is only $1.75 by express; if sent by mail, 50 


cents extra, 


Send two cents in stamps for a sample Photograph taken with the Harvard, 
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SWEETS. 
Where and how is cane sugar produced P 
How is it prepared for the market ? 
What is molasses? Its uses? 
How is glucose made? How used? 
In what states and countries is beet sugar made P 
Why is it so little used in this country 
Where and how is maple sugar made? How used ? 
How is honey obtained? Its qualities and uses? 
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For the Companion, 


THE PLATE OF GOLD. 


there fell in great Benares’ temple-court 
Shao there fate of gold, whereon these words were 


writ: es 
«To him who loveth best, a gift from heaven.’ 


Hon : “At the mhiday hour, 
yriests made proclamation : e mid-day hour, 
‘Tho pricats MP thore assemble who for virtue deem 
Each dy, {go heaven's gift the best; and we will hear 
‘The deeds of mercy done, and 60 adjudge.’ 

o The news 
Ran swift as light, and soon from every quarter came 
Ran cw iid munohis, hermits, scholars, holy men. 
Nobles ‘renowned for gractous or for splendid deeds. 
{nd oll rte ene priests in solemn council sat, and heard 
iat each had done to merit best the gift of heaven. 
So for a year the claimants came and went. 


\f not A 

fter a patient weighing of the worth of all, 

the "prin estowed ‘he plate of gold on one who 
seem 

The largest lover of the race—whose whole estate, 

‘Within the year, had parted been among the poor. 

‘This mao, afl trembling with his £0 advanced to take 

The golden plate—when. Jo! at his frat finger-touch 

It changed to basest ead! All stood aghast; but when 

‘The hapless claimant dropt it clanging on the floor, 

Heaven's guerdon was again ‘transformed to sbining 
gold. 


So for another twelvemonth sat the priests and judged. 
Thrice they awarded—thrice did heaven refuse aeogite 
Hbanwhile a host of poor maimed beggars in the street 
Tay afl about the temple gate, in hope to move 

448i Powe whereby each claimant hoped to win the 


gift. 
‘And well for them it was (if ld be charity) 
For every pilgrim to the temple gate need Goa 
That love might thus approve itself before the test. 
And 80 the ‘coins rained freely in the ‘outstretched 
bands; 
But none of thoge who gave so much as turned to look 
Into the poor sad eyes of them that begged. 


And now 
‘The second year had almost passed, but still the plate 
Of gold, by whomsoever touched, was turned to fead. 
Qt Belgit Inere came a simple peasant—not aware 
Af that strange contest for the gift of God—to pay 
‘A vow within the temple. As he. assed along 
‘The line of shrivelled ‘beggars, all his soul was moved 
‘Within him to sweet pity, and the tears welled up 
And trembled in his eyes. 





Now by the temple gate 

‘There lay a poor sore creature, bind, and unned by 
But when the peasant came, and saw the sightless face 
‘And trembling, festered hands, he ‘could not pass, but 


knelt, 

And took both palms in his, and softly said,—"O thou, 
‘brother! bear thy trouble bravely. God is good.” 

‘Then be arose and walked straightwt across the court, 

‘And entered where they wrangled of their deedsof lové 

Before the priests. 


Awhile be listened sadly ; then 
Had curned away ; but something moved the priest 
who 
‘The plate of gold to beckon to the. asant. So 
He came, not understanding, and obeyed, and stretched 
His band, and took the sacred vessel. Lo! it shone 
‘With thrice its former lustre, and amazed them all! 


“Son,” ried the priest, “rejoice! The gift of God ts 
ine. 

Thou lovest best!” And all made answer, “It ts well,” 
And, one by one, departed. But the peasant knelt 


‘nd prayed, bowing bis bead above the golden plate; 
Whtie o'er 1 PNouiflike movhing streanted the ‘love of 


James BUCKHAM. 





For the Companion. 
“HOW DULL!”’ 


Elsic Holt sat ina hammock which was hang 
in the porch of her father's country house. The 
afternoon was warm; the shadows of the clouds 
drifted lazily over the fields. Elsie’s bright face 
wore an expression of discontent, for the dress- 
maker had failed to send bome her new gown, 
and the last pages were missing in the soiled paper 
novel which she held. She yawned drearily. 

“How tiresome and dull the world is!” she 
said. 

Overhead a pair of birds were twittering near 
their nest. They had just come from the far 
South. The story of their lives, their habits, 
their wanderings, their enemies was more curious 
than any novel ever written. Elsie knew nothing 
of it. Their calls, their love-songs, their cry of 
warning, thoir lullabys over their young bad no 
more meaning to her than the rattle of dry sticks 
together. 

‘The woods were full of these marvellous winged 
creatures, each with its history, which she might 
have read. She was blind to them all. 

Close at hand grew countless great trees, each 
of which had its laws of life. There was nota 
weed or a blade of grass which had not some 
peculiar wonderful fact to tell, of interest and 
strange significance. To Elsie they were dumb. 

Below the grass the great earth lay, with mystic 
meanings written on each stratum of clay and 
rock. The meanings were plain, so that he who 
ran might read. Elsie did not know one letter of 
their alphabet. 

A common plant grew below the hammock ; 
her foot crushed it as she swung to and fro. 
‘There was @ powerful microscope in the house. 
If she had examined the plant through it, she 
would have seen upon each leaf a fairy forest of 
plumy growths and, creeping through it, tiny 
creatures which no eye had ever yet discovered, 
violet and red and golden. Here one shone with 
an emerald light; there another twinkled with 
opaline hues. 

Elsie saw only a dingy weed. 





‘As evening lowered, the great trees bent over 
her with a friendly calm. Behind the woods the 
lighte of the village shone. In every one of its 
poor houses were human lives, some of them 
bare, strained, crushed lives, full of pathos and 
meaning, into which ehe could have brought hope 
and cheer. 2 

Overhead the stars came out; Arcturus, which 
brought to Job its message from God, and the 
other distant orbs that have told to listening 
souls, in all ages sinco, the eternal truths of faith 
and love. 

‘But Elsio saw and heard nothing. 

Her new gown was not finished ; the last page 
was lost from her cheap novel! 

Therefore she sighed, “How dull and tiresome 
is this world 





—_——_+o—__—_ 


OUR COUNTRY. 


It is possible, in the light of the census of 1890, 
to gain an idea of the way In which the population 
of the great United States of the future, which is 
certain to be the most populous and powerful 
nation in the world, 1s to be distributed ovor the 
vast area which it includes. The distribution tx 
not yet complete, but the population of the country 
may be sald to have laid itself out ina general 
way. We may judge approximately where the 
great masses of population are to be, and see what 
sort of a country, physically speaking, the people 
flock to. The geographers in the service of the 
government have divided the country Into twenty. 
one different sections according to topographic or 
surface features—that {s, according to the “lay of 
the land,” and not at all with regard to State 
lines, means of communication or other artificial 
features. 


‘The first slice of country which the geographers 
set off by itself is made up of the Coast Swamps of 
the Atlantic. Almost two ‘million people live in 
this region, but they are mainly colored people, 
the country being unhealthy for the white race in 
general. [ts population 1s increasing at a good 
rate. 

‘Then comes the great Atlantic lain, with almost 
nine millions of people, now the most densely 
populated region, to the trea mile, in the 
jountry; and then the delightful Piedmont or 
foorofthe-mountains region, which goes from 
Maine to Alabama, and is second in density of 
population. 

ne New England hills—the Adirondacks of 
New York being included with them—are a section 
by themselves. The population is an important 
one, for though it Is increasing at a slower rate 
than that of any other topographlo division of the 
country, it has been a fruitful nursery for many 
sections more highly favored by nature. 

‘Passing the long Appalachian mountain region, 
and the richly forested and mineral region of the 
Cumberland-Allegbany plateau, we come to a very 

opulous district called the Interior ‘Timbered 

gion, along the centre of which flows the Ohio 
River. There are more than eleven million people 
in this region, and it will always be well settled. 

‘The imperial region of all adjoins this. It is 
called simply the Prairie Region; it sweeps from 
Western Indlana to the indefinite line of the Great 
Plains, and already has more people than any 
other topographic division of the country—more 
than thirteen millions. 

This section is ealubrious, highly productive, 
and hae very little waste land; and it must always, 
it would secm, remain the most populous region of 
the country. 

With less than one-third as many people to the 
square mile as the Atlantic Plain’ possesses, the 
Prairie Region already has one-half more people. 
What the relative importance of the two sections: 
may be, when the Prairies are as well populated 
as the Atlantic Plain, would make an interesting 
computation. 

The Alluvial Region of the Mississippi, lying 
below the mouth of the Ohio, is like the Atlantic 
Coast Swamps in two important respects. | Its 
climate s unhealthy for most white people, and by 
far the larger proportion of its inhabitants are of 
the colored race. Ite soil ts the richest in the world, 

The Great Plains, extending. along the base of 
the Rocky Mountains to the Rio Grande, gained 
in population, between the yeara 1880 and 1800, 
more rapidly than any other part of the country— 
namely, two hundred and thirty-two per cent. 

‘Though this section and other dry regions to the 
westward still have a small and sparse population, 
ho one section of them as yet rising to a million of 
inhabitants, the very rapid proportion of increase, 
due to the irrigation of a rich soll, pointe to a 
future dense population. 

‘There are, west of the Great Plains, all these 
geograpbica) divisions: The North Rocky Moun. 
tains, the South Rocky Mountains, the Plateau 
Region, the Basin Region, the Columbian Meaas, 
the Sierra Nevada, the Pacific Valley, the Cascade 
Range and the Const Range. 

‘All these districts are as yet sparsely settled, 
but capable, with a aystem of irrigation, and In 
two or three of the regions without it, of support- 
ing a great population. 


+o 


LOST IN THE FOG. 


Even old huntera, who have roamed the plains 
and mountains until they are familiar with every 
foot of the ground, are Hable under peculiar 
circumstances to become bewildered. They are 
completely “turned around,” as the common saying 
is. The streams all flow the wrong way, and the 
sun sets in the east. As goon as the experienced 
hunter realizes his condition, he makes a camp, 
lies down and goes to sleep. When he awakes, 
everything has come round right. 


But more troublesome than such an attack is the 
coming of a fog. Ina few minutes the peaks and 
headlands, the guides by which the traveller lays 
his course, are obscured and the sun is hidden. 
In an article contributed to “The Big Game of 
North America,” the Rev. Joshua ‘Cooke narrates 
his experience in a fog, while hunting with his 
son among the mountains of Oregon. 

ne morning, though there was every Indication 
theta fog might roll down by noon, they started 
forahunt. Several deer fell’ to their rifles, when 
the gon came running, and exclaimed : “Father, 
the fog is coming. We must leave the deer; the 
sun is hidden, and we have not a compass. 
Murry" * 

ney started on a run, but had not gone 
before day was turned Into night, and fepe.t nt 
tre reds alceance were. obscured. The son, a 

, familar with the m ‘i ye 

Jeanedl on‘his rile, and sald serene Cee 

“Father, we are in a bad fix. All de) id 
my keeping my head level. Please don't give me 
any counsel, or object to anything I sny or do, “It 

e me, 
will ao any rues me, and then we shall be lost. I 


“Before I take up silence,” answered the father, 





“let me say this: We are now on an 
3 arcent; by 
keeping up it as long as it continues, we must 


fe to some hill-top, which ia our on! 
foran outlook if the foe, should rea au 

‘i Plaats 

It lea good thought, and may save Us,’ eet 
eto the eummit. [twas barely noon, but 
hey {0 Mnade It almoat as dark as night. Even 
from the summit there was no outlook. 

“L will climb that fr; perhaps I can see from 
above.” sald the eon. ie went up sixty feet—no 
outlook. 

way ToPPam all at sen 

“Yes, for I am all a 

“well, just beyond the top of the fir is the 
fainteat show of more Mght than elsewhere. If 80, 
that {s the sun, and that 1s south, for it is noon: 

“Then,” said the gon, pointing his finger, ‘that 
is east, and there . our camp. Don't lose the 
direction, for I can’t keep it up here. 

rectiom.0 down and took the direction. By 
keeping near objects directly ahead and moving 
carefully from one to another, the two mee came 
within an hour to a black cattle-horse standing at 
reMtake, his body dripping with the rain-like 











jist. 
mish nor, it’s Jack,” exclaimed the son, as the 
horse gave a faint neigh; we are safo home! 
God blesa you! You. didn’t bother me to-day.’ 

Two other men of the compan were lost that 
day in the fog, and wandered off west instead of 
day in tue ‘Tiey were out all night, and were set 
SOME by tome Indians. They had to travel forty 
miles to reach ue cabin. 


—_—o—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


LOST-LAND. 


Where do the little maid's playthings go ?— 
‘Childish treasures dear to her heart, 

Dropped and forgotten, unfound, and 80 
Making. perhaps, the big tears ‘start. 

She looks at me from her wistful eyes, 
With faith as deep as they are blue; 

“They must be gone to Lost-Land,” she alghs.— 
“Sometime Pll find ‘em, I dess; don’t you?” 


‘Where do our happinesses go 7— 

(nee do Oe ahd faith Cod-willed, 

‘The tendor words that have moved us 60, 
Joys de ‘and fond hopes chilled ; 

Teavs thet were shed for us, smiles that shone, 
cil the sweetest things that we knew. 

‘They have gone from Us, somehow, surely goue* 
‘wonder are they In Lost-Land, too? 


Dear little maid, if the faith Isee 
{n your sweet bluc eyes, in your sweet Llue eyes, 
Might only dwell in my heart with me, 
T think that these clouds of care would rise. 
If old joys wait, and old love endures 
In the Lost-Land shadows whither they fare, 
T will trust m. : 
‘We will go 








—o_—_. 


MADEMOISELLE FINETTE. 


In the last days of his life, Lamartine, the 
French poct and statesman, lived in the Bois de 
Boulogne near Paris, in a little house given him 
by the nation. Though much tormented by credi- 
tors, he lived in comparative comfort, surrounded 
by five or six greyhounds, to which he was greatly 
attached, and cultivating roses, cabbages aud a 
little Iiterature. His favorite greyhound was a 
particularly slender and graceful one named 
Mademoiselle Finette. The care of her was the 
first duty of his servants, who were permitted to 
speak of and to her only in the formal third person. 


One day, during a fearful rain-storm, Mademol- 
selle Finctte was taken very ill. _Lamartine called 
a maid, who happened to be a “green” young girl, 
fresh from Burgundy. 

“Run and fetch a veterinary surgeon instantly,”” 
he commanded; ‘Mademoiselle Finette ls very 

‘The girl started off and began inquiring for the 
nearcet doctor. She was referred to Doctor Ixe, 
a young physician who had lately established 
himself in the neighborhood. Ho had had eight 
patients, ‘and four of the eight had quickly passed 

evond the reach of medical attendance. 

“Who wanta me such a day as this?” said Doctor 
Ixe, sharply, as the girl rung his bell. 

“Oh, it’s Monsicur de Lamartine, sir,” she said, 
“and you must come right off;) Mademolselle 
Finette is very ill!" 

Lamartine!’ The young doctor was in a flurry. 
In spite of the weather, he put on his best frock. 
coat, his most resplendent necktle and his hand. 
somest pair of gloves, and hastened to Lamartine’s 
cottage. What an opportunity! Physician to the 
family of Lamartine; for—he eald to himself— 
Mademoiselle Finette is evidently one of the great 
man’s immediate family; a niece, perhaps. 

Rushing up in a cab, the doctor found Lamar- 
tine’s gate opencd, and the poet himself standing 
near It, under a big umbrella. 

“1 have been waiting for you, sir,” sald the poet, 
“with cruel impatience You have come none too 
soon. Mademoiselle Finette is very, very ill.” 
irtigye old ts she?” asked the doctor, Hhdgerting 

y- 

“Three years.” 

“Only three years! Do you think it is the cro} 
Monsieur de Lamartine?”" se 

“The croup? Oh, I think not; but here we are.” 

Lamartine tiptoed into a darkened chamber, the 
young doctor following him, impressed and solemn, 
toward a curtained bed. 

“Here is our little sufferer,” said the great man, 
with a deep, poetic sgn. “You shall sec if I had 
not ample cause to call you in haste.” 

He lifted the silk curtain, and there, curled up 
and shivering on a satin coverlet, lay the grey- 

und. 

“What!” exclaimed the doctor, “it’s a dog! Is 
Mademoiselle Finette a greyhound, sir?” . 

“Certainly,” said Lamartine, “but whav’s the 
matter with you, sir?” 
wim not a veterinary surgeon!” said Doctor 

= pba on yeh then?” 

“Tam a physician, Monsieur de Lamartine.” 

The poet was tn fresh alarm, though he could not 

uite help laughing at the blunder. However, 

octor Txe volunteered to do what he could for 
ree etod ite hiner card his services were 
accepted. He treated the do; f 
reeerea. 1g faithfully, and she 
‘om that time the young doctor had # powerful 
friend. ‘Iie met people of wistinetion at the poet's 
house; and whenever any one was ill, Lamartine 
exclaimed 


“Why don’t the: 
rity y try Doctor Ixe? Ie cured 




















++ 
HEROISM BY PROXY. 


An old seaman named Peters, stationed on one 
of the United States cruisers in the North Atlantic 
squadron, was a man of rough exterior, but of a 
warm heart. Its warmest corner was reserved for 
a certain young ensign on board the same ship, 


whom Peters worshipped with unswerving con- 
stancy. 


Whether or not this was to be attributed to so1 

: e 

kind act or speech of the young officer's is uncer- 

tain, but the adoration war a patent fact, and wag 

casion of more than one 

mite han one laughing comment 
ne diy it happened that an unpractised lands. 

man, while attending to some duty in the a ianas 





Jost his footing and fell into the water. As he was 


unable to awim, he would probably have drowned 
before the ship could have been stopped in her 
course suficicntly to permit a boat to be lowered, 
had not an officer, standing on the gun-deck below, 
bprung after hin) and, at the risk of hie own life, 
gallantly held him up until assistance came. 

matter from the Secretary of the Navy, com. 
mending in high terms this herole action, was sent 
to the brave rescuer, and read before the assembled 
ship's company. 

‘Old Peters viewed the whole proceeding with a 
feeling of jealousy, and after rooding over the 
matter for some days, he relieved himself in the 
following manner: 

“Mr. Bradley,” said he, sidiing up to the object 
of his devotion, “that there letter what the Secre- 
tary wrote, that’s a tine thing fora young man to 
fave. You ought to have one, Mr. Bradley.” 

“Why, yes, Peters,” anid young Bradley, with 
his pleasant smile, “that letter is undoubtedly a 
thing for any fellow to be proud of, but I'm afraid 
1 don’t quité see my way to getting one like it.” 

i Mr, Bradley,” answered Peters, in a hoarse 
tone inviting confidence, “‘ter-morrer night, air, [ll 
be in the main chains, fussin’ with somethin’ or 
nuther. Eyraps Fl axerdentally fall into the 
Water. Sich things have happened, as yer know 
Jerself, sir. Then, Mr. Bradley, what's to hinder 
Jo from. jumping arter me, like your messmate 
there? I guess ye'd have as good 4 chance as him 
for one o’ them [etters from the Secretary 

“phere’s only one dificulty about the plan, 
Peters,” sald Bradley, preserving a grave count 
nance, but inwardly mach amused ; “unfortunately, 
you.sce, | don’t know how to swim. 

“Sho! ie that all, sir?” returned Peters, undis- 
mayed. “That alnt nothin’. 1'll hold you up till 
the boat come: 
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FEEDING THE CAMELS. 


‘The author of “A Ride through Asia Minor and 
Armenia” has, like the Turk, @ great respect for 
the sagacity of the camel. It is not a cheerful 
beast, and yet its face is 80 pleasant and wiee in 
expression that it forces the human observer to 
respect If not to admire. Wonderful stories are 
told of the animal's cleverness. All camel-trivers 
declare that when they take off and mufile the 
numerous bells with which the animalsare adorned, 
in traversing a region infested by robbers, the 
creatures know why it 1s done, and step so lightly 
tat they can pass unheard within a few yards of 
aconcealed enemy. 


One day, writes this author, we put up in a 
wretched little khan, but were lucky enough to get 
a small upper room, above the dirt and smell of 
the gard, and It waa rather amusing to sit on the 
roof outside and observe the life below. The yard 
was crowded with camels, all wistfully watching 
two men—who were kneading cakes of dough that 
weighed about two pounds each—and showing 
their impatience by sundry grunts, or by spitefully 
biting at each other. 

‘At last one of the men appeared with three or 
four of these cakes, and his two camels shuftled 
quickly after him to @ comparatively quiet corner, 
where they knelt down in a surprising hurry, and 
remained iwith their mouths wide open, like young 
birds when the old ones are about to feed them. 

‘The man thrust a cake well back in the mouth of 
the first camel, and then clapped a hand on oach 
side of its big lips to prevent it, in munching, from 
dropping any out sidewise. 

's Le continued doing untll the camel showed 
that all was swallowed, by opening Its mouth for 
another cake. 

‘Then the other camel was served; and so, going 
from one to the other, until he had given each four 
cakes. The poor beasts looked as if they would 
have enjoyed twice that number. 


—_—_+o—__—_ 


USELESS REMONSTRANCE. 


Two of the best-known hunters of California are 
the two Aris, Ari Hopper, father and son, of the 
Slerras de San Rafacl. ‘The father stutters dread. 
fully, and the son is a giant, with a voice like a 
bull of Bashan, which, try as he will, he cannot 
modulate below a roar. Whenever the son bellows 
outa certain favorite story, the father marches up 
and down, exclaiming, as the climax ts reached: 
“B.b-boy, you }--lie; you kn-kn-know you lie.” 


They were hunting in the San Rafae) Mountains, 
and had driven two grizzlies down a steep, narrow 
path to a plateau that ended ina sheer precipice, 
on the edge of which stood a small tree. The bears 
were separated, and the son following one, drove 
him up the path, leaving the father to tackle his ou 
the plateau. 

‘After a chase, which ended in his grizzly getting 
away from him, Ari Topper, Jr., returned to the 

lateau. Ashe came down the path, this is what 

e says he saw: 

“Thar war the old man up a tree, and g0 taken 
up with the b'ar that ho never cyen noticed his 
only son. Ie’d clum out on the limb of that tree 
over the precipice, ‘and Mr. Grizzly was on the 
same limb, reaching carefully for him with his 
paw. Every time he stuck his flat out, the old map 
Wouid jab at it with his bowie-knife, and say, ‘G 
back, g’ back, you pesky fool; d.d-don’t you see It 
you ¢-¢-come any f-f-fu'ther, the 1-1-limb'‘Il break 
and k-k-kill us oth??” 

Right here the old man always explodes, and 
never gives his boy a chance to tell truthfully how 
he managed to control hia laughter long enough to 
“pick off” the bear with his rifle. 


—+or—_—— 








ON THE BRIDE'S ARM. 


Mrs. Gregg had one of the prettiest weddings 
that ever took place in the Massachusetts town in 
which she lives. But there was one odd incident 
of the occasion which a few of her friends, who 
arc in the secret, recall with much amusement. 
Although a lady of quiet taste, Mra. Gregg wore 
something which certainly no bride ever wore 
before. 


Her wedding present from her old friend Doctor 
Jameson was an exquisite affair of lace, embroid- 
ery and white satin ribbon, which he had brought 
from Paris. It came pe ‘fas the wedding party 
were starting for the % 

“What a lovely bag!” exclaimed the bride; “I 
am going to wear it. That will please dear Doctor 
Jameson;” and slipping the white satin atrings 
over her arm, she thought no more of it until after 
the ceremony: 

“That is a beautiful bag, and so odd.” “1 never 
saw a bag like it. The ‘material is beautiful,’ 
commented some of her friends. 

“T suppose the style is new,” replied Mrs. Gregs- 
“Doctor Jameson brought it to me from Paris. 1 
am delighted with it.” 

“Did you put anything In it?” asked Doctor 
Jameson, who had been listening to this conversa- 
Hon srith ‘8 emile that was suspiciously near 
jaugh. 

“Ko,” replied Mra. Gregg; “Pll put my band- 
kerchief in. What—why—why, there’s no bottom 
in it. What is it, Doctor Jameson?” 

“Well,” replied Doctor Jameson, “I bought it 
for a lamp-shade!”” 











‘And it was. a lamp-shade, edged with lace and 
drawn up at the top with white satin ribbon. 


—— 


JULY 23, 1891. 





For the Companion. 


LITTLE MISS PHYLLISY. 
Little Miss Phyliisy wears a new gown, 
Rufled all up and rufiied all down, 

She ia sweet and daiuty from toe to crown, 
Little Miss Phyllisy darling! 
She carries a basket of roses gay, 
To strew in the path of the bride, 
toulay, 
Aa she goes before her all the way, 
Little Miss Phyllisy darling! 


—+e-___. 


For the Companion. 


PLY-FISHING. 


Jimmy Leighton was a real little 
water-ousel for wading and splash- 
ing in the water. 

The mountain water was cold, 
too, and the moungain wind 
chapped his bare, wet legs and 
feet so that they had to be rubbed 
with mutton-tallow every night, 
while Jimmy whimpered. Yet 
every morning, the first thing 
when they plunged out of bed, 
plump those same obstinate legs 
and feet would go in the irrigating 
ditch by the door. 

So when he saw Uncle Jim get- 
ting his rod and flies ready to go 
a-fishing, Jimmy ran up and 
begged to go along. 

“Oh, your legs are so short you 
could never stand in the swift 
water,” said Uncle Jim, looking 
down at his small namesake. 
“And if you slipped and were 
swept down a big trout would snap 
you up for a fat bull-pout.” 

“I aint a bull-pout,” said 
Jimmy. “And I wade in the irri- 
gating ditch all the time. Let me 
g0, too, Uncle Jim.” 

“No, you can’t go this time,” 
Uncle Jim said; “but I'll show you 
my flies. 

Then Uncle Jim knelt and 
opened his fly-book, and spread 
out all his gay colored flies befure 
Jimmy. 

“Now, you must not touch,” he 
said, “‘or you'll get a hook in your 
fingers, and then I'll have to shut 
up the book."” 

Jimmy sat on the doorstep and 
held his hands clasped tight be- 
hind him to keep from touching, 
for he felt just like a big trout 
ready to rise and take one with a 
snap, they looked so tempting. 

“Oh, aint they pretty, Uncle 
Jim! What are they made out of ?”” 

“Silk and feathers and tinsel,” 
said Uncle Jim. 

“I think this big red one is the 
prettiest,” said Jimmy, and put 
his pudgy forefinger on what Uncle 
Jim calle a “royal coachman.”* 

But no sooner had he touched it, 
than Uncle Jim closed the fly-book 
and took up his rod and said, “I 
must be going. Good-by, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy ran after him to the 
yard gate and looked over and 
saw him wading, away down the 
creek, casting his flies. 

Then, when he was clear out of 
sight, Jimmy ran in to where 
mamma was reading. 

“Q mamma, you make me a 
fish-pole and some flies, and I'll 
go fishing, too.” 

So mamma laid aside her book 
and went out to the thicket of 
mountain birch, and cntand peeled 
a nice slim fly-rod for her little 
boy. Then she tied on it a long 
length of cord fora line, and bent 
4 piece of baling wire for a hook. 

But still Jimmy wasn’t satisfied. He ran to 
the chicken-house and came back with a glossy 
green rooster feather. “Now, mamma, you 
make a fly,” he said. 

Mamma laughed. But she snipped the feather 
with her scissors and tied it on the hook to please 
Jimmy. Then she said: 

“Now run along and fish in the ditch, and 
bring me the first one you catch. But yon 
mustn’t wade. Try not to wade this one time, 
Jimmy, for your feet are so chapped.”” 

“I won’t wade this time, mamma,” said 
Jimmy, stoutly. 








ONE NIGHT TOBY DISCOVERED THAT THE HOUSE WAS 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


growing by the ditch he sat down to rest in the 
shade. 

When Uncle Jim came along with his sack of 
trout, he found Jimmy still resting, for he was 
fast asleep, with his rod lying in the ditch and 
the feather floating in the water. 

Uncle Jim looked at it and laughed. He took 
it up, and when he put it back in the water he 
lnughed still more, only not go loud as to awaken 
Jimmy. 

‘Then he went on to the house, and began to 
clean his fish. 

Mamma was standing near him in the doorway 
when up came Jimmy. He was breathless and 
his eyes were very Lig, for he carried a great big 
fine speckled trout swung to his line. 


















WN FIRES AND BY hy 


AND 
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AND WAS GENERALLY USEFUL ABOUT THE PLACE. 


“Oh, what a great big beauty !"" cried mamma. 


“1 got him,” said 
didn’t wade, neith 

“Let me see,” said Uncle Jim. 
bigger than any I have here!” 

And he and mamma laughed, and Uncle Jim 
said Jimmy could beat Aim fishing. 

‘Then Uncle Jim cleaned {t, and mamma fried 
it. And thongh it was a big trout, Jimmy ate it 
all himself, he was so hungry after going a-fishing. 


—r—___ 


Jimmy. “I got him, and I 





“Why, it’s 


STEWART was watching anxiously for the snow 
to go away. One day, when the sun was very 
bright, he came rushing into the house, shouting, 
“QO Ma! Dirt has come.” 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
CHARADE, 
(Phonette.) 


irst {9 a tavern, 
second, a wheel, 


M 


My third \s tiear by, 

ly fourth near the heel. 

My ‘whole you may think te not 
eaally shown 

When 1! say it 18 some one entirely 
unknown. 


2. 
ADDITION OF FRACTIONS. 


‘Take one letter from each of the 
following months {n the order here 
given; add them together to form 
the name of a celebrated English 
author, who died on July 26, 1834, 

1. March. 2 October. 3. July. 
4. February. 5. January. 6. April. 
. December. 8. August. 9. Sep: 
tember. 

Then take one letter from cach 
of the following months in the 
order here given; add them to- 
gether to form the hame of a Span- 
ish town taken on July 23, 1604. 


1, August. 2. April. 3. February. 
4. October. 8. y 


fay. 6. July. 7. 
September. 8, June. 9. November. 
0. Dev. 
3. 
AN OCTAGON. 
sae 
tenes 
tee eeee 
teen ae 
WHEN THEY GOT TO THE HOUSE HE CRIED SOMARD See eh Le 
AT BEING SKUT OUT THAT MOTHER SAID KE COULD COME IN. Re: 
tae 


A MICE WARMSSS cognew IN THE KITCHEN, 
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For the Companion. 
“TOM’S FIT." 


One day the children’s pet cat, Tom, had some 
kind of a fit and ran up and down stairs and 
under the furniture, ending up with jumping 
through the open window and disappearing under 
thé stable in the yard. 

Mamma explained to the children that Tom 
had a fit, and would come back again when it was 
over. 

Some time later, when the children were all in 
the kitchen, Tom suddenly leaped upon the table 


And for once he didn’t, but just walked along | and from there to the cupboard, upsetting numer- 


the bank and let the feather float before him. 
But the trout didn’t rise, and the sun was hot, 
and when he reached a little clump of willows 


ous cans and bottles in his way; from thence he 
jumped to the floor and made his way under the 
ki stove. 





Little Ruby got down from her chair and 
stooped down and looked under the stove at Tom, 
when all of a sudden she ran to her mamma in 
the next room, shouting, “Mamma, mamma, 
come quick, come quick and see Tom; he has got 
another fit, and is eating it under the stove.” 

Investigation showed Tom to be devouring a 
fat mouse which bad incautiously come out from 
the top of the cupboard. 


——o—___ 


LitrLe Charley was severely stung by a bee 
one day, and after he had been comforted and 
the pain relieved, he went into the door-yard, 
where he saw a bee on the clover, and called out 
to his mother, “Oh, say, mamina, here he is now 
out in the yard eating grass!” 








WT AND SAGACIOUS ACTION, AVERTED A TERRIBLE DISASTER, 


1. Seasonably. 
2. To immerse. ° 
3. A feminine name. 
4. A battle fought on July 22, 1864. 
5. One who imagines. 
6. To embark in. 
7. A partof the head. 
F.8.F. 


4. 


TRANSPOSITION AND 
CURTAILMENT, 


Curtall a wild flower dressed in 
brilliant blue 

And leave the ald which comes to 
me and Fou; 

‘Transpose this ald and find a flower 

t blooms 

Among the first to banish winter 

gloome. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 2% letters. 


isgrace. 
6, 19, 13, 23 1s speed. 
ty 18, 5, %, 1, 12 is an aromatic 


P 

My 16, 22, 2, 21, 11 fy a slimy insect. 

My 8, 10,23, 15 are domestic aul- 
mals. 

‘My 2%, 20, 17, 13 fs closed. 

MY 18, 9, 15, 16, 10, 19 fa. a theme. 

My 18 15, 24, 18 18a cozy home. 

My 19, 16, 16, 13, 21, 22 15 is the 
name of a famous chapel. 

My whole 1s a proverb that far- 
mers try to obey. 


6. 
PUZZLE. 


Behead a covering, and leave rel- 
atives. 

Behead the er 
leave a bird that ilies at night: 

head a precious stone, and 

leave an entrance. 

Behead dismal, and leave the back 
part of anything. 

Behead to unclose, and leave a 


of a dog, and 
ne. 


coop. 
Behead poverty, and leave an In- 


‘The beheaded letters spell your 
daily companion. Rae: 


7. 
CHARADE. 


My first and second make a stingy 
mat.” My third and fourth are 
talented. “Whether the stingy man 
be talented or not, he {a almost cer- 
tain to be my whole. 





Conundrums. 


What common name for a beggar 
suggests the hopelessneas of his 
case? Mend-i-cant. 

When are “coming events” like 
fishes in debt? When fore-shad. 


owed. 
‘What tralt 1a expressed in four. 
score? Forti.tude. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Peanut. 


2.1. Ge(latine. 2 G(ask)ins. 3, Le(ague)d. 
4. Met(hod)le. 5. Sa(lute)d. “6. Cl(utter)ing. 


3. Ist sentence—Dayton, Concord, Bangor. 2d 
sentence—Oswego, Troy, Cleveland. 8d sentence— 
Madison, Omaha, Saco. 4th gentence—Auburn, 
Boston, ‘Lewiston. Sth sentence—Calais, Utica, 
Rome. 


4. 1. Boy, toy, ton, tan, man. 2 Wolf, woof, 
wood, good, goad, load, loan, loon, lion. 8. Meat, 
h soup.’ 4. Jane, mane, 

boat beat bent, tent. 
tall, tall, tale, tile, 





many, Mary. 
6. Four, sour, soul 
Nile, nine. 


Be 
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Yor the Companion. 
AFTER VACATION. 


‘he principal benefits which city people derive 
from a summer sojourn in the country may be 
said to be four: 1, Rest of the brain. 2, A change 
of surroundings. 3, A change of air. 4, Life out. 
of-doors. In three of these respects dwellers 
among the hills may secure corresponding advan- 
tages from a visit to the sea-shore. 

The vacation season has its own peculiar 
dangers. For some years it has been noticed by 
physicians that serious illness often attacks persons 
who have recently returned to thelr city homes. 
‘Typhold fever e probably the commonest of such 
after-vacation diseases, and its prevalence under 
these circumstances le doubtless chargeable in 
great part to defective sewerage in country places, 
‘and especially in hastily equipped pleasure and 
health resorts. 

While the visitor is kept In vigorous condition by 
his life in the fresh, bracing alr, the germs of the 
disease may be digested and s0 rendered harmless. 
‘Then he returns to city life and the depressing 
atmosphere of the coast, and the reaction affords 
the germs remaining in his system exactly the 
opportunity they need for development. 

Before concluding arrangements for board at 
any summer resort it is of the frst Importance to 
make sure of ite proper hygienic conditions aud 
the purity of Its ice supply. 

But the ill health which follows a return to elty 
Iife after an absence In the country may arise from 
other causes. 

1. A neglect thoroughly to flush the drains, let 
off the water which has been standing in the lead 
pipes, and ventilate the house. Carelessness In 
these respects is very dangerous. 

2. The bracing air of the hille tends strongly to 
induee constipation. This tendency should be 
guarded against by a free use of fruit, vegetables 
and other suitable food. Otherwise the system 
may become saturated with ita own poison, and the 
person may return home the worse for his outing. 

8. The wholesome, natural Iife of the vacation 
season, with its freedom from care, ita pleasant 
companionships and its out.of.door exercise, may 
stimulate the appetite and the digestion to twice 
their usual activity. This ts well for the time. 
But it will not do for the man to keep up the same 
free habit of eating after his return home. For a 
few weeks at least he should be on his guard in 
this respect. 

Persons who are especially susceptible to change 
of alr and aurroundings, and who are therefore 
pecullarly liable to suffer a reaction upon returning 
from the country to the city, may find it advisable 
to take a simple tonic for a while, under the advice 


of a physician. 
=e 


THE MAIL-DOG. 


The little daughter of a United States mail 
inspector tells of a favorite dog, a fox terrier, 
that seems to have been foreordained to travel in 
a postal car and sit on piles of matl-bags. His 
name is Ownle—probably because nobody owns 
him—and his home is on the mai! trains and in the 
post-offices anywhere along the line of the Boston 
& Albany and the New London Northern Railroad. 

He keeps watch of the mail-bags, and at which. 
ever of the great termini of the roads he happens 
to be, he rides with the boys from the cars to the 
office and from the office to the cars. This is hia 
business; during his four years of life he has 
uever done any other. An Idea of the kind of 
«log Ownle is may be gathered from this specimen 
incident: 

One night, in Albany, after the unloading of the 
mail car, he started to ride, as usual, on the bags 
in the wagon, but when the post-office was reached 
he was not on board. This was strange, for no 
temptation had ever been strong enough to lure 
him from his post. 

‘The sacks were delivered, and as the men called 
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them over, one was fount to be missing. The 


wagon-driver hurried back to look along the 
streets. After searching over a good part of his 
route he caught eight of Ownle in the gutter, 
wagging his stump of a tail and sneezing in lils 
queer way to be recognized. The lost mall-bag 
was there, and he was sitting on It. 

‘The treasury department seal of “Fidelity” is 
the picture of an fron safe and a wateh-dog with 
his paw on the key. Somewhere in the post-ofiice 
department there ought to be a picture of Ownie 
sitting on a mail-bag. i 





ON A BUFFALO. 


‘The Chicago Tribune prints an exciting story, 
purporting to come from a Nebraska stockman. 
He bad been out ona buffalo hunt, and was return- 
ing alone, with the hind.quarters of a bull on his 
shoulder, when he ran into the herd again, and 
almost before he knew it found himself surrounded. 
His dodging in aud out seemed in danger of 
causing a stampede, and he knew that if such an 
event took place he would inevitably be trampled 
to death. 


There was no time for consideration, and I 
determined upon a bold stroke. 

Tedged up to shaggy young bull, grabbed the 
long hair on his fore-shoulder, and swung myself 
on fia back. The bellow which followed made me 
wish 1 had been less venturesome. It was taken 
up by the entire herd, and soon we were flying 
along at a fearful rate over gulches and up bill 
and down. 

1 was blinded by the sand, but with eyes closed 
bung on for dear life. For half an hour or mort 
the pace was kept up. My legs seemed crushed 
almost to jelly, and I began to think my hour had 
come. 

Iwas so weak that I could hardly keep my seat. 
‘A few minutes more and | should certainly fall off. 
But just then I succeeded in partially clearing my 
eyes, and discovered that we were running parallé) 
with the railroad track. The bank was 
steep. If I could reach tt I should be safe. 

By good luck the beast 1 was riding was closest 
to the track. I pulled myself together as best I 
could and prepared for a spring. 1t was mada at 
just the right moment, for the motion of the bull’s 

ody sent me flying half-way up the embankment, 
and’I was eafe in the sand. 

For five weeks afterward I was confined to my 








INTERNATIONAL HENS. 


The advantages which people who live exactly 
onthe line between two countries have In escaping 
the customs and other regulations of both coun- 
tries have often been recounted. Probably the 
most plcturesque and Innocent instance of this kind 
of evasion comes from the far Western town of 
Nogales, which Mes exactly on the boundary 
between Mexico and Arizona. 


On the United States side of the line in this town 
eggs have been rendered dear by the new tariff 
upon eggs, inasmuch as the hene {n that region are 
chiefly owned on the Mexican side of the line and 
fed by the peasants on cheap Mexican grain. 

Recently, according to the Tombstone (Arizona) 
Prospector, 8 Maine Yankee arrived in Nogales, 
with an eye to business. Me was convinced that 
his opportunity lay in the high price of eggs. 

Accordingly he put up a long hen-house exactly 
across the boundary line, At the American end 
he provided nests; and at the other end he regu- 
larly fed his hens with low-priced Mexican grain. 

‘The fowls ate their grain in Mexico and then 
walked across the line into the United States to 
lay thelr eggs. ‘The transaction was perfectly 
honest, for of course the proprietor of the hennery 
smuggled nether grain nor eggs: Hut he avatied 
himself of high prices on one side and low prices 
on the other. 


HARD TO SWALLOW. 


‘The teller of “tall stories” generally finds his 
rebuke awaiting him in au Intelligent company. 
On one occasion, when several physicians had 
met, the conversation ran to the subject of the 
extraordinary things which a human being might 
swallow and still live. 


The familiar stories about swallowing silver 
dollars, sets of false teeth, and go forth, had been 
related, when Doctor Longbow began to speak. 

“Two years ago,” he said, “I was called in great 
haste to attend a carpenter in my town, though 
the message said that the man was beyond doubt: 
already dead, for he had, while holding a large 
gimlet in his mouth at his work, suddenly been 
faken with a fit of hiccoughs and swallowed the 
gimiet. 

“But when I arrived at the man’s house [ found 
him very comfortable. The gimlet, gentlemen, 
gave him no trouble at all to digest.”” 

‘There was silence fora moment. Presently one 
of the other doctors remarked : 

aren for his. physician, Longbow, the man 
was lucky that was only a gimlet that he under- 
took to swallow.” ae : unger 

=i eae 

“Why, if he had tried to swallow one of your 
stories it would have choked him to death.” x 


KINDLY DONE. 


It was a very cold morning in the month of 
March, in the great clty of Chicago, writes a 
youthful contributor. A little old man stood on 
the corner of Clark and Randolph Streets selling 
newspapers. 


He was very thinly clad and kept trotting up and 
down, trying hard io keep ‘warn. His voles was 
se from cold, and passers! 
hoarse, from a passers-by could hardly 
Some rude boys jeered and laughed at him; but 
one, about thirteen years old, rather better dreased 
than the rest, after looking at him. for a few 
moments walked up to him and sald, “Shall T 
shut for your” 
ne old man thought the boy was making fun of 
him and told him to “be off.” but the boy began to 
call out, “Morning News, Times or Herald,” tn 
clear, shrill voice, winleh attracted eo many custom. 
ers that in a iittie while the old man had sold all 
hig stock. | 
e offered to divide the profits with his youthful 
partner, but the bo: would. take a 
Off with'a smiling face. morping, dad ane 





ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Disagreeable truths should not be spoken too 


bluntly, especially when the doing so might lessen 
the apeaker’s income. 


“Do you think my daughter will ever becom 
hing ne 
tegen asked a fond mother of the pro- 

“I gant zay,” answered the professor. “S 
may. "She dell_me “she ome ot a Tong-lived 








family."—New York Weekly. 
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COMPANION. 


Children often look pate and sick from no other 
cause than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give 
“Brown's Vermifuge Comstts,” a simpleremedy. [Adv. 





Itching 

Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 2% 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 





ASTHMA of HAY-FEVER 
Cured to Stay Cured 


. . WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE . . 
References in Your Own Locality. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 


The Shawknit Stockings, 


Containing no bunches and no perceptible seams, con- 
Structed with reference to the ‘ehape of the human foot, 
d knitted from the best of yarns, are the nicest-fit- 
ting, longest-wearing, and most comfortable stockings 
ever put on the market. Coarse, Fine and Extra-fine 
thatt-Rose) in solid color and mixtures, for men and 
Youths; Superstout (hose) in black for boys and girls. 


None’ genuine unless stamped 
on the e- WR gate by the trade QDBaccEreca~ 
rere for Descriptive Post-Patd Paroe! Price-LAst to 
STOCKING CO., Lowell, Ma 


an SON GARDEN 
Hose Mender. 


So simple a child can use it. 
Write yor descriptive etrewlar. 
One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 

Bands, {pate Pliers, 
post-paid, $1.00; 

Extra parts sold 

separately. All 

dealers keep them. 

Agents wanted. 

(CHAS. E. HUDSON, 

Leominster, Mass, 
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| STILBOMA. 





A prepared CHAMOIS SKIN for polishing 
Gold and Silver or Nickel, Steel and Brass. 
Always ready. No trouble to use. Lasts for 
years. The best and most economical polisher 
in the market, Inquire of your dealer, or send 
0 cents for sample size iy mail to 
The Chandler & Rudd Co., Cleveland, 0. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


__ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


oO 







DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soa! 


OWNwWttHIGH PRICES 


Over 1,000 articles sold direct to consum: 
the largest Factory of ite kind n the world, thereby 


4a SAVING 30 to 60 Per Cent. 
BABY CoAceEEs 
y 














Over 100 os 
novel and artistic Office Desks, 
ag Refrigerators, 
meus Baie, 4 Folding Beds, 
allcarringes sree (§ Invalid? 
The > Rolling Chairs 
WONDERFUL }F Safety Bicycles 
LUBURG ws, 


seat gem alo cha nc, 60 Chega 
Bos gi ficete by een cose 
THE LUBURG MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. Mo. 331, 983, 325 N. 811 Philadelphia, Pa, 
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A STYLISH TURNOUT BEounes A 





MILLER’S, 


S SIMPLE. 
ECONOMICAL. 











pHlouse-wife-What brings r 
from dirt-and grease % 


sue 


Srocer-Wh 
"S SABO 


harness requires the conti 


SULY 23, 1891. 


LECGRA H 
rane manual of complete instruction, wy de. 
scription of Instruments. How to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batterles, ete. By mail, FRE: 
3 10., 16 Cortlandt St., New Yo 
if 


Great Temperance Drink,” 


Read a sample of the many letters received after 
having used Dr, Swett’s Root Beer: 
COOPERSVILLE, Mich., June 11, 1991, 


Dr. Georor W. SWETT, Boston, Mass.—Dear Sir: Your 
‘age of Root Beer came duly to hand and the result 

FrTant obliged to send for four packages, and enclose 
you money order for $1. 

“Ic is delicious,” #0 say all who have drank it. I thank 
you for putting the same on the market, 

Very truly, Ggoror T. Peck, P. M. 

‘The Root Beer will benefit your health as well as 

quench your thirst, leasant withal, 
























A TENNIS. BOATING. 
waa RIDING. 
YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


ERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAIST 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes.— 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter. 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped “GOOD SENSE.” 
FERRIS BROS, stziscures ang Patcnes 
. 441 Broadway, New York, 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents, 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of 4@Q years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 





and 








JABY FUMORS. 


B*?. COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
bloteby, olly skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
painful Auger ends ard stiapeless malls, and simple 
iby Humors prevented and cured by CUTICURA SoaP. 
autifier of world-wide celebrity, It is 
simply Incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, un. 
equalled for the Tollet and without a rival for the 
Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exqul- 
sitely perfumed, Curicund Soar produces the whitest, 
clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflam 
mation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimpl 
Blackheads, and ost complexional  alsfgurations, 
while It admits of no comparison with the best o 
other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most noted 
and expensive of tollet and nursery soaps. Sale greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 2c. ; 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Address PorreR DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


‘A marvellous 












rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys 
@ brated CuricuRa ANTI-PAIN PLasTER, Zcents, 








HANDSOME HARNES! 








The Standard of tho WORLD and sold by all Harnces Dealers. 


The 1891 ELECTRIC MOTOR and BATTERY. 


DURABLE. 
EFFICIENT. 


For Offices, Sick-rooms, Restaurants, Jewellers, 
Dentists, Confectioners, Amateurs, and at 


ONE-HALF PRICE. 
Send for prices and descriptive pamphlets to 


1891 MOTOR—8 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


el f 








Vol. 64. No. 31. 
‘Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


For the Companion. 


LITTLE WATTS. 


No matter how cold or stormy it was, Little 
Watts was always waiting for his papers, in front 
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BOSTON, THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1891. 


and I stopped to say, ‘How do you do, Little | Clarence were her only children. A small pension 


Watts? Are you going to live here?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


partly supplied their wants, and Mrs. Watts and 
Elise took in plain sewing when they could get 


“Then we shall be neighbors. I live next door." it; but Little Watts’s earnings from the sale of 


“I'm glad of it, sir, said Little Watts, politely. 
“You must come in and see me some time,” I 


of the Daily Leader office, at half-past four in| said. I have a good many books, and you may 


the morning. 

It was often stormy and always cold at that 
hour, in the thriving and populous Rocky Moun- 
tain mining town in which the Leader was 


published ; and Little Watts lived a mile from the| 


vftice in a poor wooden house near one of the 
great mines. 


use any that you like to read.” 
A small, thin-faced woman came to the door, 
and looked inquiringly from me to Little Watts. 
He rose and said, “Mother, this is Mr. Hart of 
the Leader. You've heard me speak about him." 
“So I have," said Mrs. Watts, quickly. “The 
Leader folks are real good to my boy, sir. He 








I met him one morning hurrying down the tells me about it, and I'm very much obliged.”* 


stony, deserted, unlighted street. The wind was, 


Ulowing keen and cold; the 
air was filled with fine, sleety 
snowflakes; and I thought. 
when I saw Little Watts, that 
the fates had not been kind to 
the boy, or he would have 
been warm and snug in bed at 
home at that hour. 

But the Leader was published 
every morning, and Little 
Watts had regular custom- 
ers at whose doors he left his 
papers before he hurried away 
to the early morning trains. 

He was only twelve years 
old, and small for his years; 
and he wonld never be much 
larger or stronger. A great 
hump between his narrow 
shoulders told a sorrowful 
story of a fall down a long 
flight of tenement-house stairs, 
when he was only two years 
old. 

It was often my duty to 
count out to the boys the 
papers as they came from the 
press. That is how I happened 
to know Little Watts. 

His name was Clarence, but 
I never heard him called by 
any other name than Little 
Watts. 

I remember when 1 saw the 
boy and heard his name for 
the first time. It was the first 
morning I gave the papers ont 
to the boys. The Leader that 


The window of my room looked out upon the 


They rolled his bed to the door. 


morning contained one of the matters of im- honse which the Watts family occupied. A day 
portant news that always increase the demand | or two after their arrival I was sitting in my open 
for the papers, and the moment the office door window. ‘The windows of the other house were 
was open the newsboy's came pushing and scram- also open, and through them came the sound of 


bling in, each eager to be first. 


Suddenly the largest of the boys—a low-browed, | 


thick-lipped, stocky fellow—began to beat the 
other boys back. 

“Git back, feller: 
tell ye! ye're scrougi 
the life out o’ Little 
Watts! Ye know he 
allus gits his papers 
first. Git back, now!” 

The other boys fell 
back, and out from 
among thein came Little 
Watts, bearing evidence 
of having been pretty 
severely “scrouged.” 

His hat had fallen off, 
and he limped as he 
struggled forward. The 
rough boy who had be- 
friended him, in a way 
so surprising to me, 
found his hat and put it 
on the boy’s head, while 
he said: 

“Aint burt, are ye, 
Wattsy ? No? Well, that’s good. Git yer papers 
now, and light out, for they’ll go like hot cakes 
this morning.” 

There stood, next to the house in which I 
boarded, a small house containing two or three 
rooms, which had not been occupied for several 
weeks. 

One evening, as I went home, I saw cheap 
paper shades at the windows of this little tene- 
ment. Smoke was rising from the chimney, and 
on the step of the open dour sat Little Watts, 
playing on a harmonica. 

The dour was within three feet of the street, 


he shouted. 


“Git back, I 

















some one singing in a wonderfully clear and 
sweet voice. I laid down my book to listen. The 
words came distinct and beautiful : 


Flow gently, Sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, I'll sing thee'a song in thy praise. 


Could it be Little 
Watts singing in such a 
voice? While I looked 
and listened, I saw Lit- 
tle Watts coming from 
a well at the back of the 
house with a pail of 
water. 

I could not restrain 
my curiosity. As he 
came near my window I 
asked, “Who is that 
singing ?”* 

“My sister Elise,’ he 
answered, eagerly, his 
face heaming. 

“She has a wonderful 
voice,” I said. 

- “Hasn'tshe thongh 2?” 
- z exclaimed Little Watts, 
with more enthusiasm 
than I had ever before seen in him. 

“Did you ever hear any of those big singers ?"" 
he went on. 

“Yes.” 

“Can they sing any better than she can ?"” 

“Well, they are much older than your sister, 
and of course they are highly trained. How old 
is your sister?" 

“Sixteen.”” 

Before many days I and others in our neigh- 
borhood sat in the scantily furnished living-room 
of Mrs, Watts's house, and heard Elise sing. 

Mrs. Watts was a widow, and Elise and 





his papers were their chief source of income. 

It seemed to me that they might live a little 
more comfortably; but one day Little Watts 
confided a secret to me. 


“We're saving for Elise," he said. ‘She's 


| going to be a big singer some day, after she's 


gone away and studied and hada chance. I'm 
saving up for that." 
This was the reason why Little Watts wore 


such shabby clothes, and this was why their 
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“I knew they’d have to say her voice wasn’t 
anything common,” Little Watts said proudly to 
me, when the first of her letters came. “1 knew 
she'd astonish ‘em !"” 

Twice the mountains changed from green to 
white and from white to green. They were 
changing to white again when Elise wrote the 
letter that told when she would start for home. 

Little Watts brought me the letter to read. 

“I shall reach home about the last day of 
October,” she wrote. ‘You need not send me 
any more money—I am afraid you have seut me 
too much now.  Itis time for me to begin paying 
it back to you. You must be here next year, 


home was so poor and bare, and their table so and I at home working and earning money for 
scantily supplied. This was why Little Watts| you. If I’m not too tired, I shall sing for you 







walked the 
streets in all kinds 

of weather, crying his 
papers at an hour when other 


boys slept. 
One, two years passed. I was etill in 
the Leader office. Little Watts still came | 


before daylight for his papers, and was called 
Little Watts still, for he was not noticeably larger 
or stronger than when I saw him first. He still 
lived next door to my own home, and—Elise was 
going away. 

She had been singing in church choirs and at 
concerts, and some ladies who had become 
interested in her, but who were unable to lend 
her money for her study, had given her a benefit 
concert, which the Leader had widely advertised 
without charge, on account of Little Watts. 

But most of the money that was to pay for 
Elise’s two years of study in the East had been 
or would be earned by Little Watts. 

“But when I come back he shall work no 
more,” Elise said to me, with the tears in her 
eyes. “I shall earn it then, and he shall go to 
New York to study drawing and engraving. 
He’s so eager to learn it, you know, but he won't 
say much about it or even think about it until I 
begin to earn money.”* 

Quite a little company of us went to the station 
to see Elise off. Of course Little Watts was 
there. His large eyes were shining through 
their tears, and his white face was wreathed in 
smiles, though I knew his heart ached with 
sorrow at the thought of two years without her. 

But the boy cried his papers just as loudly and 
cheerily as ever next day—the Leader in the 
morning, when day was breaking, and the Times 
at night when the day was done. 

T often met him hurrying around the corners 
of almost deserted streets, or paying a last visit 
to the hotels, where he hoped to sell another 
paper at an hour when all other newsboys had 
gone home. 

Every paper be sold counted, not for himself, 
but for Elise. He and his mother lived upon the 
pension and her sewing. 

Every month @ draft to the amount of all of 
Little Watts's earnings went to New York to 
Elise, and every week she wrote encouraging 
letters of what her teachers said about her voice, 
and of her hopes for the future, 





and mother the very night 1 
come—I'm go anxious to show 
you how well your money has 
been spent!”” 

She was delayed a little, 
and came on the third day of 
November. It was on the 
afternoon of the first day of 
that month that the man whose 
duty it now was to give out 
the papers said to me: 

“Little Watts didn't show 
up for his papers this morn- 
ing. It's the first morning he’s 
failed to come since I've been 
here. I wonder if he's sic! 

“Not that I know of," [ re- 
plied. “It was a terribl; 
morning, you know. 

“The weather has never 
made any difference with him 
before. He's been on hand the 
first one many a morning worse 
than this. Poor little chap! 
How he’s escaped pneumonia 
as long as he has is a wonder 
to me.” 

The sun had not shone for 

three days. First rain and then 
snow had fallen nearly all the 
| time. A fierce, cold wind had swept down from 
| the mountal The barren town had never 
seemed so gloomy and cheerless and desolate to 
me as it did now. 
«At noon J went to see Little Watts. His mother 
came to the door and said, briefly and in a low 
tone, for Little Watts was in the next room and 
the door was open : 

“He's real sick! The doctor is afraid it’s going 
to be pneumonia. I've tried to keep him in the 
last three days, but he would go out. You see 
why.” 

Her eyes were full of tears as she pointed 
toward the corner of the room. There stood a 
shining upright piano, with a stool of crimson 
velvet before it. 

“He made the first payment on them yesterday," 
Mrs. Watts said. ‘He was so anxious to have 
them here for Elise.” 

“Well, he’s a perfect little hero, Mrs. Watts,” 
Isaid, under my breath, but heartily. I believe 
he will be able to fight off even the pneumonia 
for the sake of Elise.” 

1am sure he could have done s0 if his bodily 
strength had been as great as the love that filled 
his faithful heart for Elise. 

He was worse the next day. 2 

“He'll never be any better,”’ said the doctor in 
the afternoon, when I met him coming out of the 
shabby little house. 

In the evening Little Watts said in a whisper: 

“She'll be here in the morning, won't she ?”” 

“At eight o'clock,” I said. 

“Then I’ll hear her sing again,” he answered. 

The wind died away in the night. The skies 
cleared ; all of the distant ranges, the nearer hills 
and the streets of the town were white with snow 
when the sun came out next morning. 

Elise came at eight o'clock. Little Watts 
pulled himself up on his pillows to meet her and 
welcome her. 

‘There was no sign in his eyes or face of sorrow 
in his heart at this ending of all his own hopes 
and plans for the future. He met Elise with a 
smile and with tearless eyes. For a moment she 
thought it must all have been a mistake about his 
being so ill. 

“Now go and sing for me,"’ he said, after a 
| few minutes. 

‘They rolled his bed to the door that be might 
| see her at the new piano. Elise sat before it 
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with streaming eyes, and sang the little ballads 
and the old songs he bad loved so well. 

“There was one,” be whispered, ‘‘about ‘the 
shining shore," and ‘My Father hath many 
mansions ;’ won't you sing that, Elise ?"” 

She sang it, with trembling voice; and while 
she was singing, Little Watts looked up with 
wide-open eyes, as if he were gazing at some- 
thing wonderful that we could not see, and then 
sank back, his eyes closed forever. 

J. L. Hanpour. 


—_—+o—_——_ 


WISE INDIFFERENCE. 


Ob, that mine eye might closed be 

To what concerus nie not to see: 

‘That deafness might possess mine ear 

To what concerns me not to hear. 
Elhwood. 





—-—_+or—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


AT MBS, MARTIN'S. 


The rooms in Mrs. Martin's boarding-house, 
one by one as they became vacant, had been 
taken by young men, until finally the house 
sheltered young men only. This arrangement 
was satisfactory, not alone to them, but to Mrs. 
Martin as well. All such frail things as they 
found inconvenient she removed, and let ber 
boarders have their own free and easy way. 

‘One evening in December there was a typically 
gay assemblage in the back parlor. Simmons 
Gorham, as usual, was the controlling spirit. 
Where Sim was, liveliness and fun abounded. 

His fon, it must be confessed, was of a rather 
shallow sort, and had the flavor of comic papers; 
but the company about him was not exacting; 
and when he said, “Never commit the folly of 
mistaking the hair-lotion for the maple-syrup,”” or, 
«Let us warble along on our bright, sunny way,” 
the rest of the boys always laughed. Every one 
but Paul Metzger enjoyed his brisk talk to-night. 

Paul understood only a word here and there, 
and sat silent with wistful look, watching the 
others. His eyes were blue, his mouth was 
pleasant, his curly red hair was becoming to him, 
and he was a very good-looking boy. The type 
of his round, fresh face revealed the German. 

Now and then his cousin Ernst bent over and 
interpreted what was going on. 

“Sim’s doing ‘Rienzi,’ you see,” said Ernst, 
his voice wheezy with laughter. 

Sim, as the Last of the Tribunes, with the 
table-cover trailing from his shoulders, was stalk- 
ing around and giving a grotesque rendering of a 
passage in the play, while Willard Brown, as 
Claudia, was swinging his legs from an end of 
the mantel—the balcony. 

“Understand ?"’ said Ernst. 

“Yes,” said Paul. That was one of the few 
English words he knew, and he used it often. 

Paul was not in the least happy. He would 
have preferred to go to a German boarding-house, 
but bis cousin had insisted upon his going to Mrs. 
Martin's. “Come,” Ernst had said, “you want 
tw learn English." 

Ernst had been five years in New York, and 
Paul's coming to America was his plan. He had 
found for him a position as bookkeeper with a 
German firm, and kept a cousinly eye on him. 

«<cWhat aileth thee, Claudia ?’” said Rienzi, 
anxiously; but he proceeded to drag Claudia off 
the balcony by the feet. 

It was this Sim Gorham who somehow put 
the keen edge upon Paul’s unhappiness. Paul 
adinired him, he was so big and bright and high- 
spirited. He felt sort of sympathy with him, 
and yet he thought himself repelled and slighted 
by him. Sim appeared too full of his fun-making 
to notice so quiet a fellow as Paul. 

At home in Frankfort, Metzger had been a 
favorite everywhere. He was well educated; he 
knew a good deal about inusic; his family was 
well-to-do, and his American venture not a 
necessity. 

But here in this New York boarding-house he 
was set aside and disregarded, merely because his 
tongue was not theirs, or else looked upon as a 
sort of amusing curiosity. 

He wished he had given more attention to 
English at school. Sim Gorham, he knew, could 
speak a little German, but he did rot put himself 
out to do so. 

Mrs. Martin came in with lemonade, and was 
boisterously welcomed. Sim served it. The card- 
basket, inverted, was tilted over one eye, and the 
other shone with the gayety of youthful spirits. 
‘The gas-light shining upon Paul's hair had the 
ludicrous effect of turning its red to scarlet; and. 
Sim’s mirthfulness was at, perhaps, too high a 
pitch. 

“Have some lemonade, Herr Lobster?” he 
asked, as he handed Paul a glass. 

Nobody could help laughing. Perceiving that 
the joke was at bis expense, Paul reddened; but 
he stayed till the party broke up. 

After he had gone to bed, Ernst came in with a 
newspaper. 

“Just happened to notice this,” said Ernst. 
“See here! I rapped at Sim’s door, but he’s asleep 
already. You know how forgetful lam. I shall 
remember nothing of it by morning, so I want 
you to show it to him the first chance you get.”” 

Ernst was excited. Somebody advertises for 
the heirs of John Gorham, of Hinkley, Connect- 
icut. That's where Sim comes from, 1 am quite 





sure, and he’s a Gorham. You show it to him, 
or remind me. You can’t tell what it may come 
to. It certainly means something.” 

Ernst reluctantly laid down the paper, and took 
himself and his defective memory to bed. 

Whatever opportunity Paul may have bad, the 
next morning, to carry out iis cousin’s injunction, 
he did not use it. Something rankled within him. 
He would ask Ernst nothing, but waited and 
sought out the good-natured American manager 
of the firm that employed him. 

«cLopester—lopester;"" he said, anxiously, 
ssyat—vat isedat?” He contrived to explain that 
somebody had said this to him. 

‘The manager stared, and then laughed. 

“It’s your hair, you know,” he said. Healways 
talked to Paul very loudly and distinctly, as if his 
trouble were deafness. “It's red, you know.”” 

With some help from the German office-boy he 
made his meaning, and Gorham’s humorous 
allusion, clear. 

Paul went at his work. The flush of anger 
which the explanation left gave way to a grim 
setting of his lips. Coming asa climax to what 
he had already resented, it was galling. Had he 
been alone he might have cried a little—his nature 
was sensitive—and have felt better for it. Instead, 
his bearing and his spirit hardened. 

‘That day he worked after hours, rather than 
go home; and in the evening took his seat at the 
dinner-table without speaking. 

None of the boarders noticed it. The room 
was, as usual, ina subdued uproar. Sim Gorham 
was talking fast, motioning with soup-spoon or 
salt-cellar, as it happened. Ernst undertook bis 
customary translation. 

«“Gorham's going out to a friend’s in Orange 
next week,” he explained to Paul. “He says 
he'll have a grand good time; he's been befor 
If this weather keeps up they'll have sleighing 
and tobogganing. He’s telling the fellows what 
kind of a new overcoat he's going to get.”” 
Nobody ever resented Sim's egotism; it was so 
confiding and altogether harmless. 

Paul answered not a word; he kept his eyes 
sullenly on his plate. It seemed to h:~ that 
no one but Sim Gorham was to be thought of. 
He could behave like a clown, or talk loudly 
about nothing but himself, or insult people to 
their faces; it made no difference. The whole 
houseful stood agape at him. 

Paul loft the table before the others, and found 
his way to the piano in the dim parlor. Soon the 
rest followed noisily, and some one stumbled 
among the parlor chairs, whistling as he came. 
“Say, want to go out with us fellows to-night, 
Metzger?” said Sim Gorham in his labored 
German. “Eh?” 

“No, thank you,” said Paul, sharply. This 
might be some new joke, thought he, and crashed 
among the keys. 

He knew that Sim looked at him in surprise, 
but without a word more, he went out of the room. 
Upstairs, where Ernst had left it, lay the paper 
with the advertisement. Ernst had forgotten it; 
but in Paul’s memory it was distinct. To him it 
had seemed full of wonderful promise. But he 
let it lie there. 

A feeling of rankling enmity is not an agreeable 
companion. All things began to look dark to 
Paul. He had greatly liked New York; he began 
to detest it. He had found his work easy enough ; 
but now he chafed at it. He had had passing 
moments of slight homesickness; now he suffered 
sharp pangs. 

Ernst failed to understand it. ‘You're not sick 
of it here already ?” he said, anxiously, as he 
proposed some new amusement. 

But every one else was gay and gayer. The 
holiday season was near, and all the city felt it. 
The people in the streets had doubled in number, 
and the shops were transformed. Ernst said it 
was as good as being at home to look into the 
yarious German supply-shops, with their ginger- 
bread hearts and old-country confections, and 
hams and pigs’ heads gaudily trimmed with 
colored papers. 

At the boarding-house the customary liveliness 
rose to what Mrs. Martin, who was country-bred, 
called a “hullaballoo,” for every one had holiday 
plans and every one announced them. 

But Sim Gorham was still the conspicuous 
figure. Ilis visit to Orange increased in brilliant 
importance as the time drew near. He gave 
details at every breakfast and dinner. 

“Yes,” he rattled on, serenely, “we're going to 
have a straw ride, sure, and tobogganing and 
skating of course; and hy the way, I've decided 
not to have a cape overcoat!"” 

Panl felt that he hated him. He had added 
jealousy to his resentment till his heart was bitter 
toward Gorham. He, Paul, fell more and more 
into the shade; no one noticed him. 

He was startled at the state of his own feelings. 
He had never before known such. He kept away 
from the parlors, and even did not want to be 
with Ernst. He would stand at his window of an 
evening and stare out at the star-spangled sky, 
and the vista of roofs with their chimneys and 
skylights and whipping clothes-lines. 

He had never before been so lonely and wretched. 
In his depression, he told himself that he might 
have to give up and go home; but he knew in his 
heart that his trouble was not homesickness. 

He had been looking for a letter, and a few 
days before Christmas it came. The American 
manager saw him take it from his desk and open 
iteagerly. Glancing at him an hour later he saw 














the boy sitting with his head in his hands, in 
what seemed a despondent mood. 

‘Bad news, Metzger ?”” he asked. Paul shook 
his head, smiling tremulously, and said nothing. 

There was nothing but good news, set forth 
carefully by the mother who was Paul’s best 
friend on earth. Further, there were counsels 
and loving good wishes. She hoped all was well 
with him, She had come to see that the American 
plan was probably best for him, and now her 
only concern was for his right-doing, happiness, 
and prosperity. Those words struck to Paul’s 
heart with a sharp burt. Right-doing—happi- 
ness? 

He knew bis mother as he knew himself; knew 
her standards of right, and what she would have 
him do. She had been to him always like a 
second conscience. He began now to look at 
himeelf as through her clear eyes. 

Being proud of him, sho had always trusted 
him and looked for nothing but the best from 
him. What would she think of his present 
condition? Paul smiled rather grimly. 

He thought of it, and felt as if some rough, 
rebuking hand bad turned him topsy-turvy and 
then left him. He suddenly despised himself 
and all his ways. Still he was happier; he felt 
more as he used to feel. 

He was all at once anxious to get back to Mrs. 
Martin’s—so much so that that day was a long 
trial to him. His work dragged, and the hours 
crawled along. 

He twitched and turned on his stool and bit bis 
pen and rubbed his hair back with a nervous 
hand. He hardly knew what had taken possession 
of him; but the light that had broken over bim 
grew clear. He seemed to have wakened out of 
a bad dream. 

The knowledge was strangely pleasing; he 
whistled softly to himself, and smiled when he 
met any one’s eyes. 

He reached home early. Snow was falling 
softly, and the great flakes sparkled‘in the light 
of the street-lamps. He ran up the icy steps as 
though an angry shadow were chasing him, 
dashed upstairs, searched s moment in a remem- 
bered corner, and hurried down to Sim Gorham's 
room. 

He burst in without knocking. Sim was 
packing a valise, and his belongings strewed the 
room. As he worked with coat off, he whistled 
loudly, but work and tune stopped at Paul's 
entrance. Sim grew red and stared. 

“Come in. How are you?” he stammered, 
half in German, half in English. “I'm packing 
up. Going out there to Orange to-morrow, you 
know. Have a chair!" 

He covered his astonishment with brisk cor- 
diality. 

“«] want to tell you something,” Paul gasped. 
«But I don’t know how to begin. It's a good 
while now that I've been feeling hard toward 
you, and for nothing, almost. I know why; I 
was jealous of you. ‘They all like you and pay 
the most attention to you. I can’t say anything 
nor understand anything; but that is not your 
fault. Then you called me Herr Lobster that 
night, and I found out what you meant, and that, 
with the rest—I think I’ve been hating you ever 
since.” 

Gorham attempted to make a frank apology, 
but Panl went on irresistibly : 

“Tt has not been your fault, and it hasn’t hurt 
you. It has burt me. I've felt as I shall never 
feel again. Then to-day I got a letter from my 
mother —" 

Paul faltered. He looked at Sim through 
tears, and could explain no further. He thought 
Sim would understand. 

“But if that were all— he continued, in sharp 
distress. “No, seo here, what I have done! See 
this paper, and read that! Ernst told me to give 
it to you, because he would forget it; and T 
didn't—I wouldn't. I think you've come into a 
fortune, if it is not too late. I was mean enough 
not to tell you, and Ernst forgot it. I think I’ve 
almost committed a crime in keeping it back. 
Read it!” 

Paul’s hand shook. He was afraid to know 
how great a wilful wrong he had done. His face 
was heavy with apprehension. 

Sim took the paper in a dazed way, and went 
through the paragraph. 

“Pshaw, Metzger!” he cried, slapping the 
paper derisively. “Is this what your trouble is 
about? A great one Ernst is! Why, in the first 
place, the lawyer that put this in is some shark, 
probably, who is after some one's money; I've 
heard of such things. But if there's a billion in 
it, it wonldn't do me any good. I’m from New 
Hampshire, and from Higby, not Hinkley; and 
my grandfather wasn’t John Gorham, 
Simmons. There! Pshaw! 
about nothing at all!” 

He had spoken as much English as German, 
but Paul understood. Sim clapped his knee and 
laughed? ‘The stiffness of the interview was over. 

“T don't see what made you say all that, 
Metzger,” he said. And yet he did see; there 
was a like sincerfty in his own nature that made 
him understand. “Why, come,” Sim added. 
“You haven't been such a bad fellow as you 
make ont. z 

“I know I'm a nuisance, Metzger,” Sim con- 
tinued with appealing good-nature; ‘a bore, and 
I know it. -If I could help chattering and joking 
T would, now; but T can’t. I like sensible, quiet 
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fellows of your kind; do you know it? People 





respect you more, J haven’t any dignity. I 
know I’m a clown and I suppose you've thought 
yo. Why didn’t you tell meso? It would have 
relieved you, and it might have done me good.” 

He laughed in his genial way 

The laugh alone was the embodiment of honest, 
careless good spirits. 

«T’ll tell you,” said Sim, “I've wanted to get 
to know you, but my German is pretty bad, and 
then—what I said—you’re more dignified than 
the rest of us. I didn’t seem to know how to go 
to work. But I did intend to do one thing. The 
friends I’m going to see in Orange told me to ask 
one of my friends at the boarding-house to go 
out with me. I thought I'd ask you. I knew 
you couldn't help enjoying it if you couldu't talk 
jnuch. I was going to invite you that night 1 
asked you to go out with us; but yon snapped 
me off, you know, and I didn’t get up courage 
again.” 

“You were?” asked Paul. 
sharpest moment. 

“That's how it was,” said Sim. 
sorry Icalled you Lobster. Let that go, Metzger, 
and let’s be friends. That invitation is open yet, 
you know; I haven't asked anybody else. Don't 
you think you can manage to get off?" 

“J don’t know,” Paul said, slowly. ‘Yes, 1 
can try to.” 

He was not thinking about Sim’s proposition, 
bashfully made; he was thinking that he bad 
had an experience and a lesson that ought to last 
him all his life. Emma A. OPrER. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BARISAL GUN. 


One of the most startling mysteries of nature 
isthe phenomenon known in India as ‘the Barisal 
gun.” Ina part of the delta of the Ganges, 
detonations, that sound as if caused by the dis- 
charge of heavy artillery are heard booming 
through the air, at irregular intervals, rising from 
none can say where, and caused by none can say 
what. 

They have been heard during at least four 
hundred years, as is proved by local history, and 
tradition does not reach a time when they were 
not heard. Nevertheless, they have never been 
explained. 

Barisal is a little town on the western bank of 
the Barisal River, sixty-five miles north of the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Although its name has been used as though the 
sounds were peculiar to the place, the noises are 
familiar to the people of Dacca, seventy-five miles 
northward. They sometimes occur at Chittagong, 
one hundred miles eastwardly, and. occasionally 
startle folks at equally great distances away 
toward the west and the south. They have even 
been heard with great distinctness at Cherra 
Punji, which is nearly two hundred miles north 
of the Bay of Bengal. 

‘At times they seem to come from the south of 
southwest; and again from the north or east. 
Wherever one hears them, they always seem to 
come from somewhere else. No one has ever 
been known to be near to them, but they are 
never so remote as to leave doubt in the minds of 
those who hear them that they are actually the 
sounds of cannonading. 

‘The natives, ever ready to explain what they 
do not understand by giving it a supernatural 
origin, had two versions of the cause of the 
detonations: one, that they were the sound of the 
opening and shutting of the brazen gates of the 
mythical palace of Ravana, on the island of 
Ceylon; the other, that aérial beings—Devatas— 
produced them by the firing of ghostly cannon in 
honor of Khanja Ali or Khan Jahan, who was 
Tahsildar of Bagirhat four hundred years ago. 

Of course, when matter-of-fact Englishmen got 
into the country they said “Pooh! pooh!” to all 
that, and straightway set to work to find scientific 
explanation for the sounds. 

But they have to admit that they have not yet 
found it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Waterhouse made long 
and careful investigation into the subject, and 
published an exhaustive pamphlet, the conclusion 
of which was that “whence the sounds proceed, 
there is nothing to show.” 

Colonel H. S. Olcott, after devoting much 
inquiry and study to the matter, averred that, 0 
far as he could see, the ghostly artillerists of 
Indian story were as probable as anything that 
the most advanced modern science could suggest 
and maintain by way of explanation. 

Now, during more than a year, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, after collecting and studying 
the facts, finds these mysterious aérial demonstra 
tions as deep a puzzle as ever. . 

Fully to appreciate the strangeness of this 
phenomenon, it is necessary to ‘understand some- 
thing of the country in which it takes place, and 
the conditions under which it is heard. 

‘The land in all the district mentioned is a flat, 
alluvial plain, intersected by a network of almost 
innumerable streams and channels of the sacred 
Ganges. That is the general character of at least 
fifty thousand square miles of the deltas of the 
Ganges and Brahmapootra Rivers. 

‘The nearest hills are an hundred miles away 
from Barisal toward the east and nearly double 
that distance northwestwardly, so there is n0 
basis for’an "echo" hypothesis, if even it were 
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possible to find anything that might cause such 
echoes. 

There are no military cantonments and no 
heavy guns in all that part of the delta where 
thoso noises occur, so they cannot be caused by 
real material guns. 

‘Tho detonations are always heard at their best 
in the clearest and driest weather, and never 
daring storms, so atmospheric electricity cannot 
reasonably be held responsible for them. 

They have not been known to occur simultane- 
ously with earthquakes. 

The attompts at explanations are in many cases 
rather amusing than satisfactory. If certain 
things were true which aro not true, more than 
one of these explanations might be thought not 
wholly improbable. But as the explanations are 
Positively contradicted by facts, it is not worth 
while even to mention them 

All over the territory in which this phenomenon 
occurs, the Asiatic Society of Bengal has caused 
to be distributed printed lists of questions and 
blank forms, to be filled ont with data which it is 
hoped will, when collated, sustain some hypoth- 
esis, or demolish by unquestionable evidence all 
that have been or may be advanced. 

Hundreds of the most intelligent residents in 
the district are gathering the desired facts. 
Should the Society succeed in finding a physical 
cause for this acoustic marvel of the centurics, it 
will have solved one of the most puzzling prob- 
loms ever propounded to scientific men. 

J. 1. Conneney. 
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NEVER-SILENT SEA. 


The endless circle of the shores of years, 

O singing sea, dost thou fill with this song 
Whose score Is written on thy smallest shell, 
On the wide land and on the distant wood, 
And on the men and women of the town. 


—Frank Young. 
{=== 9 


For the Companion, 


OVER THE GRADE. 


Malf-way up a great California mountain, upon 
a shelf or level space called Johnson's Flat, a few 
sheds and cabins clustered about the shaft of the 
Monte Christo mine. 


One of these cabins—the best of them all—was 
He 


vceupled by the superintendent of the mine. 
was Doctor Green, and he had been a sauce: 
surgeon in an Eastern city. Ill health had com. 
pelled him to remove to these parts, and he had 
taken up the occupation of mining. 

Down the mountain, to Gaylord’s station on the 
Pacific Railroad twelve miles away, led a narrow 
cart-path, called a “grade” here. It was wide 
enough for only one wagon, except in two or three 
places where turn-outs had been cut into the side 
of the mountain. 

In such places a wagon might wait for another to 
pass; and teams going up had the right of way. 
‘There was very little travel on the road. 

The dexcent from the outer edge of this path 
was often almost perpendicular. One bend, where 
the road wound around a promontory, was called 
Dead Man‘s Point, because tradition had it that a 
man and a horse and wagon had gone over the 
grade here, and had been dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. 

‘There was employed about the mine a Mexican 
boy, called Pete. He was a faithful and hard- 
working boy, and had but one enemy in the world. 
That was “Old Lightning,” an unusually large 
mule—heayy, bony, and extremely viciou: 

This mule was used to haul the refuse from the 
mouth of the mine to the dump, and was generally 
attached to a heavy and very strong two-wheeled 
cart. Most of the men employed about the mine 
were much afraid of the animal, for he was always 
ready to use his teeth or his heels. 

He seemed to bear a particular spite toward 
Pete, and had at one time, indeed, bitten and 
kicked him go severely that the boy’s life was 
deapatred of. Pete certainly would have been 
killed if Dennis McCarthy, the owner of the mule, 
had not interposed just in time to save his life. 

Ae it was, Pete was badly hurt, and might not 
have recovered if Mra. Green, the superintendent’s 
wife, had not taken him to her cabin and nursed 
him back to life. ‘The grateful boy had the deepest 
affection for Mra. Green after this, and the 
deadliest fear of Old Lightning. 

One day in May, when the supply wagon from 
Johnson's Flat returned from Gaylord’s with a 
lond, a telegram from the East was brought to 
Mrs. Green. It stated that her niece, an invalid, 
had been taken worse, and had been ordered to go 
to California immediately; and that she would 
arrive at Gaylord’s on the following Monday. 

Preparations were made at once to meet the 
invalid young Iady at the station, and bring her 
up the mountain as comfortably as possible. The 
camp-wagon was stuffed with mattresses and 
pillows, and a safe tean of mules provided. 

Pete was to be taken as driver. He was an 
excellent driver, understood the use of the brake, 
knew the road perfectly, and was afraid of nothing 
except Old Lightning. 

The train from the East was due at eleven 
o'clock In the forenoon, but it was seldom on time, 
and had lately been many hours late on account 
of a washout. Arrangements were made, there- 
fore, for Mrs. Green and the Invalid girl to remain 
at Gaylord’s over night; and no one at Johnson's 
Flat expected them until Tuesday. 

Dennis McCarthy worked all day on Monday at 
his usual occupation of hauling refuse to the dump 
with his big mule and cart; and though he was 
generally unwilling to admit that Lightning had 
faulta, he was heard occasionally to grumble, and 
to make remarks Indicating that the mule was 
more than usually fractious. 

‘The day’s work was nearly done. The sun was 
approaching the tops of the mounting across the 
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deep gorge to the wost of the camp, and the last 
lond for the day was put into the cart to be hauled 
to the dump. 

Just at this time one of the men, In passing, 
made a playful motion toward the old mule. 
Quick as a flash he sprang at the man, dragging 
the heavy cart; and before Dennis could reach 
him, he was going at full speed down the grade. 

The man eaved himself by quickly running up 
the hillaide into a clump of bushes; but the mule 
had become frantic, and urged on by the loaded 
cart behind him and frightened by the nolse it 
made, dashed furiously on down the grade, with 
Dennis in futile pursuit at an ever-widening dis. 
tance behind. 

The men, who were just leaving the mine, 
gathered at a place where the grade was plainly 
visible all the way to Dead Man’s Point, nearly 
two miles below. 
ure,” eald one of the miners, “I hope there's 
no one on the grade about now. *Twould be a bad 
day for 'em to meet Old Lightning, with all that 
load of rock in the cart, too. They'd all go to the 
Vottom of the caiion together.”” 

“Never fear,” said another, “there’s nobody on 
itatthis time. There'll be no danger to any one 
but Old Lightning, and I’m thinking he'll never 
cart any more tailings.” 

Among the others who stood looking down the 
grade was the superintendent, Doctor Green. The 
flying cart and mule were momentarily lost sight 
of at a slight curve, and moat of the men were 
looking at the figure of Dennis far behind, but 
running as if his life depended upon tt. 

Suddenly the superintendent uttered an exclama- 
tion of horror, and he and several others rushed 
forward to the edge of the flat. 

Just coming Into view at Dead Man's Point, and 
turning the curve so that the precipice was at its 
very wheel, was the camp wagon. In it were Mra. 
Green, the invalid girl, ard Pete; and the mule 
and heavily loaded cart were almost upon them. 

There was barely cnough room for one wagon. 
They must go over the grade, 
fall the dreadful distance and be 
crushed below. 

The people at the mine did 
not know exactly what hap: 
pened until Mrs. Green 
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on the lever of the brake, forcing it down to the 
last notch, and locking the wheels so that it was 
|impozsible for them to turn. Then he thrust the 
j reins and whtp into my hands. 

“Keep the team steady, ina’am,’ he said, ‘you 
| must do it!” 

“He seized something under the scat, and before 
'Teould speak, he was gone from the wagon like a 
| flash. 

“For one moment | basely supposed he was 
going to save himeelf by climbing the almost 
| perpendicular side of the mountain, which no 
| doubt he might have done—he 1s 80 quick and agile. 
But the next moment I saw him rushing toward 
the on-coming mule and cart, and wondered in a 
| stupid way why he showed go little fear of his old 
enemy. 

“While I looked, unable to turn away my eyes, 
and knowing that surely he must be killed, I saw 
him makea stand in the path, and suddenly spread 
the big blue umbrella directly in the face of the 
mule. I saw the mule as suddenly swerve a little ! 
toward the edge of the precipice. i 

“In that instant the off wheel of the heavy cart; 
went over the grade, and amid a cloud of dust! 
everything vanished from my aight, leaving only 
in view the winding mountain road, with poor 
Pete lying with torn clothing and bleeding face in 
the middle of it. 

“Then I heard the awful crashing of the cart ns 
it bounded from rock to rock to the bottom of the 
caiion. 

“I was so frightened, so dazed that 1 did not 
know what to do. I did not dare to leave the | 
wagon to go to Pete’s assistance, for the mules 
were much excited, and I had hard work to keep 
them from trying to turn around. 

“Fortunately, Alice had not realized the situa- 
tion, for her view toward the front was obstructed; 
and when she anxiously asked what was the matter, 
Iwas able to quiet her, by assuring her that the 











danger was past. 
“While I was trying to think how I could get to! 
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was able to tell her story; and this is what ahe 
said: 

“Aa soon as we reached Gaylord’s we learned 
that the Overland train had been telegraphed as on 
time, greatly to the surprise of every one; and at 
eleven o'clock it arrived with my niece, Alice, on 
board. 

“We took dinner at Mra. Atwood’s, where we 
had arranged to stay over night; and as my niece 
was tired of travel, and as I knew that the accom. 
modations we had prepared for her at home were 
better than she could obtain at Gaylord’s, | made 
up my mind to push on up the mountain. 

“Ag we were driving away, Mrs. Atwood called 
to us, and came running out with a large blue 
cotton umbrella. 

“You'd better take this,’ she satd; ‘you are going 
just away from the aun, and it will shine in at the 
back of the wagon and make the poor girl uncom- 
fortable if you don’t have something to shade her.’ 

“We took it, although I hardly thought it would 
be necessary to apread it. 

“The mules kept along at the rate of about three 
or four miles an hour, eo that at five o'clock we 
were approaching Dead Man's Point. 

“Alice, lying back upon her pillows, had been 
much charmed all the way by the scenery. So, as 
we came to Dead Man’s Point, and stopped to 
allow the team to take breath, I called her attention 
to the grandeur of the view here. 

“But ahe could hardly look at it, ehe was in such 
fear of the deep chasm of the cafion on our left 
hand, which we secmed almost to overhang. 

“While we looked, and I assured her that there 
was not the slightest danger, I heard an exclama- 
tion from Pete. Looking up the grade, I saw, 





| coming like a whirlwind around a little bend, Old 


Lightning, with his heavy cart bounding behind 
him. 

“T saw it as one sees objects revealed by a flash 
of lightning in a dark night, Instantly 1 thought 
of our fate, for nothing could stop him, and when 
he struck us we must be hurled over the precipice. 

“1 was paralyzed with fear; everything turned 
black Lefore me. I had a wild desire to escape, 
but I knew that eecape was Impossible. Even if 1 
could have climbed from the wagon, It would have 
done no good; and what of the sick girl? 

“While I looked, and while these thoughts flashed 
through my mind. J aaw Pete throw all his welght 


| strength, nursed him carefully and tenderly. 


Pete, who had saved our lives, perhaps at the 
sacrifice of his own, I saw Dennis McCarthy 
coming around the bend? He was without hat or 
jacket; one shoe was gone, and he seemed to be 
quite out of breath. 

“The Lord be praised!’ he gasped, when he saw 
us; ‘ye’re safe, for sure, but where is me mule an’ 
me cart?? 

“Over the grade,’ I answered. 

“He sald nothing more, but bent over the body 
of poor Pete. 

“Js he dead?" I asked. 

‘No, ma’am,’ eaid Dennis, ‘he is not, but the 
breath is mostly knocked out of him, and I'm 
thinkin’ he’s dreadfully hurt. We must contrive 
to lay him In the wagon and get him to the camp 
Q8 s00n As we can.’ 

“It was well we had such a stock of blankets and 
pillows; and we easily made a comfortable place 
at the back of the wagon, where we laid the 
bruised and wounded boy, and then started on.” 

This was the faithful account of what happened 
which Mrs. Green told her husband later. He 
himself could haye told with what emotions he met 
the little procession on its way up to the camp. 

His services ax a doctor were needed by all three 
of the peuple in the wagon; by poor mangled Pete, 
who lay unconscious; by the sick girl, now fainting; 
and by his wife, upon whom a nervous reaction 
had fallen. 

But his skill was equal to the need. One of 
Pete’s legs was broken, and he had suffered other 
injuries. The bone was set and the wounds dressed ; 
and Mrs. Green, who soon recovered her own 








Before long he was again on his fect. 
Within a year's time Doctor Green eent him to 





| San Francisco to school, with the Intention to train 


| him thoroughly as a mining engineer. 
| ‘The young girl gained rapidly in strength, too, 
Jin the healing, invigorating mountain alr, and 
before many weeks was well on the way to 
| recovery. 
Perhaps the most wonderful part of the story is 
tw come. After Dennis McCarthy had walked up 
| to the Fint with the little party who had gone down 
to meet Mrs. Green and poor Pete, he set off again 
down the mountain, with two companions, to tind 
the remains of his mule. 








| When they reached the place where he went 
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over the graile, they were astonished to see Old 
Lightning, only a short distance down the slde of 
the cafion, wedged in between two fir-trees—the 
only ones to be ecen far or near along the precipice. 

Tho heavy shafts of the cart had broken off like 
pipestema, and the vehicle was smached Hlterally 
to kindling-wood at the bottom of the ravine. 

A windlass and tackle were brought down from 
the camp, and with great dificulty Old Lightning 
was drawn up, groaning’ badly, but apparently not 
much injured. 

Before long he was at work again on the dump. 


JOHN F. BARNES. 
—+e___ 
For the Companion. 


SLAVE-TRADING IN AFRICA. 


My chief duty in Africa was to obtain news of 
Stanley and his long-silent Emin Pasha Relict 
Expedition, but 1 had also a mission to investigate 
the trafic in slaves in East Equatorial Afric: 
1 looked into the abominable trade in “black Ivor; 
from many points of view, as It exists in what is 
recognized as the headquarters of slave.dealing. 

Zanzibar and Pemba are large, fertile islande, 
lying about thirty miles off the African conet, just 
south of the equator, in the Indian Ocean. ‘The 
islands are covered with clove-plantations, and 
supply two-thirds of the world’s consumption of 
cloves. 

‘The population and industrial economy of these 
islands remind one of the South hefore the war. 
The Southern cotton-planter with his army of black 
slaves was a civilized and more cultured edition 
of the Zanzibar or Pemba Arab “clove-baron" and 
his gangs of half-civilized slaves, ne they are seen 
to-day. 

At present the English are endeavoring to per. 
suade the Arabs that clave-lubor 1s a itatake 
altogether. In an interview with the late Sultan 
of Zanzibar, Seyyid Khalifa-bin-Sald, 1 assured 
His ilighness thatthe Southern plantersof America 
were now heartily glad that they had no slaves, 
and would oppose more etrongly than any one else 
the reinstatement of the aystem. 

“All very well,” the Sultan replied, “but Arabs 
can never do without slaves; for centuries they 
have been used to owning them and depending on 
them, and they would be helpless without them.” 

I pald a visit to an Arab clove-plantation, and 
found there the happiest and laziest beings imagi- 
nable. The men did nothing but loaf about in the 
shade, and the young women, who were engaged 
In quarrying coral-slag for making lime, aang like 
larks as they “played at work.” The children were 
gay, thoughtless and active. 

We were looking on the brighter side of African 
slavery. By and by the scene changed. 

I was leading an expedition into the interlor 
along one of the routes traversed by the Arabs 
when bringing their raw slaves to the coast to be 
sold. Though the British and German men-of-war 
maintained a rigorous blockade against the expor- 
tation of slaves from the continent to Zanzibar, 
we met between Mombasa and Mount Kilimanjaro 
two gangs of women and children being driven 
constward. 

The gangs were walking Indian file, one slave 
behind another, along the footpaths that represent 
the only roads in Africa. Here and there along 
the line was an Arab with a gun. 

One of the Arabs, } remember, was a mere 
youth of about thirteen years old, who carried a 
gun with a barrel much longer than himself. He 
was the son of one of the leading Arabs, and 
strutted along with a great air of importance. 

After salanming to us, he endeavored to “show 











off” to the white men, by brusquely ordering the « 


women—eome of whom were old enough to be his 
grandmother—ahead of him to move on faster. 
This boy had accompanied his father to learn the 
business of slave-lealing. 

That young slaver would think no more of 
slashing © poor old famished and way-weary 
woman across the back witha stick than of beating 
an aas. 

This gang was so near the coast and so far from 
home that its members would not think of running 
away, and accordingly the yokes had been removed 
from their necks. Although the Arabs are brutal 
and inhuman, they never forget that a healthy 
slave will bring more money in Zanzibar or Pemba 
than a sickly and emaciated one, and ft 1s only to 
avoid losing them that they burden thelr captures, 
or purchases, with yokes. 

The second gang was farther up country, and 
around each slave’s neck was a yoke of several 
strands of iron wire, as thick as telegraph wire, to 
which wag attached a stick about four feet long. 

This yoke was not unlike the “poke” worn by 
breachy cattle on American farms asa precaution 
againat jumping fences. 

Each slave was permitted to relieve his neck 
from the welght of the stick by holding it ahead of 
him, or her, with the hand. This was what each 
of the poor wretches was doing when we came 
upon them; but the slave convoy was in confusion 
at the unexpected appearance of white men. 

The custom is for an Arab to lead the foremost 
slave by his poke; this slave holds the poke of the 
one behind him, and so on down the line. The 
rear is brought up by one or two of the Arabs with 
their ever-handy guns. 

The part of East Africa that I visited ts not 
devastated by large gangs of Arabs and thelr 
slaves, as Tippoo Tib aud other big slave-raiders 
despoil the country of the Upper Congo. They. 
accomplish their purposes with diplomacy and 
intrigue rather than by fighting. 

Their plans are to supply the native chiefs with 
guns and ammunition, and incite them to attack 
each other and capture women and children. The 
Arabs then buy the captives and march off with 
them to the const. 

‘At the court of every petty chief are found 
several villanous Arabs, or their mongrel African 
descendants, the Swahili, who Intrigue to sct tribe 
against tribe, in order that prisoners may be taken 
and brought to them to eell. 

When I was on Mount Kilimanjaro, the Arabs 
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had persuaded the Chief of Machame that his 
neighbor and rival, Cena of Kibosho, was dead, 
and that now would be grand opportunity to 
make a raid and capture a number of his people. 

Machame greedily took the bait, and ordered a 
grand assembly of his warriors for the expedition. 
The Arabs sat and drank pombe with their 


ignorant and savage 
young dupe, while the 
Koodoo-horn trumpets 
blared among the banana 
groves, and the wild 
young warriors, flaunting 
spear and shield, hastened to the chief's boma. 

‘They were ordered to goand “eat up" Kibosho, 
whilst the people there were in confusion over 
the death of their chief. The Arab intriguers 
chuckled in their sleeves as the warriors set out 
with loud acclai 

Believing in the words of the Arabs, they 
attacked Kibosho; but to their astonishment they 
found the chief of that territory not dead, but 
very much alive, and thoroughly prepared to 
defend his country. For the same diabolical 
agency that had incited Machame to attack him, 
had been at the same time tampering with Cena. 

He was told of the proposed invasion, and 
already were his forces mustered for retaliation 
and revenge. 

The warriors of Machame were defeated, and 
two hundred of them slain. The war was carried 
into Machame; for threo days houses were 
burned and banana plantations cut down, and 
many people captured. 

There were Arabs at Cena’s court, too; con- 
federates of the intriguers at Machame, ready to 
buy every captive brought in. 

By this crafty diplomacy it mattered little to 
the Arabs which side won the fight and captured 
slaves. ‘They were at both ends of the line, ready 
to put into their yokes the necks of the unfortunate 
women and children of either country. 

A peculiarly revolting side of these slave- 
raiding scenes is that the greater part of the 
captives are sure to be women with young chil- 
dren. 

Whilst the men and the unencumbered of both 
sexes act immediately as self-preservation dictates, 
the first care of the mother is to save her babes 
and helpless young children. While endeavoring 
to drag them away with her, she and they fall an 
easy prey to the active warriors of the marauding 
party. Of the two convoys we encountered on 
their weary march to the coast, by far the greater 
number were women with babes. 

In the Kilimanjaro country few, if any, full- 
grown men are captured. The men are all 
warriors, and fight to the death rather than be 
driven off to the coast and sold. 

The most desirable captures are young boys 
and girls, of from twelve to sixteen years of 
age. 

They are young enough to be thoroughly 
“broken in to the work on the clove-plantations 
of Pemba, and soon forget their old life and 
associations. It is more difficult for the older 
people to accustom themselves to the complete 
change, and to reconcile themselves to the separa- 
tion from friends and relations. 

Many persons die on the way to the coast, and 
also from fevers after they reach their destination. 
It is estimated that one-fourth of the slaves driven 
from the Kilimanjaro States die of sickness on 
the road and after reaching the coast. 

After they reach the coast the slaves are secreted 
until an opportunity presents for shipping them 
across to Zanzibar or Pemba in a dhow. 

Nowadays, this is a risky part of the business 
forthe Arab. English cruisers are patrolling the 
intervening channels for the very purpose of 
capturing dhows with slaves. The British Gov- 
ernment pays five pounds prize money for every 
slave captured by the sailors. By a treaty made 
in 1873 between England and the Sultans of 
Zanzibar, all slaves thus captured are “forfeited 
to fler Majesty.” The dhow is confiscated, and 
the captain and crew are fined and imprisoned. 

It is often difficult to get the wild slaves to give 
evidence in court against the Arabs. On the 
march from the interior they have been made to 
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in reply to questions, so as to aid the Arabs in 
evading responsibility and punishment if canght. 

‘After they are captured, every kindness is 
shown them by the English officers, so as to gain 
their confidence, and destroy the belief that they 
have fallen into the hands of cannibals. If pos- 
sible the people are returned to their homes in the 
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interior, but nine-tenths of them are turned over 
to the care of the missionaries. 

‘A railway from the east coast to the Victoria 
Nyanza would stop the slave-trade from the 
interior. In Zanzibar itself it has recently been 


abolished by the Sultan.‘ THomas STEVENS. 
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THE DIVINE IN NATURE. 
Farth’s crammed with heaven, 


‘And every common bush afire with God, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 


Mra, Browning. 
———+o—__—_ 


THE BRITISH CENSUS. 


The census of Great Britain and Ireland is 
taken, as it is in this country, once in ten years. 
Our census was taken last year, but that of the 
United Kingdom was taken during the spring 
just passed, and its broad general results were 
announced in June. 

‘The British census is by no means as thorough 
as the American. It does not go minutely into 
the industrial, economic and social condition of 
the people, as is the case with us. Its principal 
feature is merely the ascertainment of the numbers 
of the population. 

The results of the British census just completed 
are interesting and suggestive; they are more 
especially so in relation to Ireland. 

It appears that during ten years the population 
both of England and of Scotland has increased, 
while that of Ireland shows a very considerable 
diminution. 

England, densely crowded ten years ago, has 
become yet more dense in population. The 
increase is between four and five millions, and 
the present population of the kingdom is now 
between twenty-nine and thirty millions. 

The northern kingdom of Scotland has added 
something like a million to its inhabitants; and 
the simultaneous increase in Scotland and decrease 
in Ireland have brought the populations of these 
two countries near together. 

A marked feature of the British census returns 
is the proof they give that tho country people 
have been flocking steadily to the large cities and 
towns, thus causing a decline in agriculture. 
While the rural population has decreased, that of 
the cities and towns has grown rapidly. 

The census of Ircland shows results at once 
melancholy and instructive. ‘The population of 
the island is actually less than it was in the first 
year of the present century. It was then some- 
what over five millions. To-day it is, in the 
exact figures returned, four million seven hundred 
and six thousand one hundred and sixty-two. 

Ireland reached its high-water mark of popula- 
tion in 1841, just fifty years ago. The number 
of its people was then a little over eight millions. 
In the next ten years the number decreased no 
less than twenty per cent. It kept on decreasing 
the succeeding three decades, by eight, twelve 
and four and a half per cent. respectively. 

In 1881 the population was a little over five 
millions—just abont what it was at the beginning 
of the century. The loss during the past ten 
years, therefore, has been nearly half a million. 

The chief cause of this decline in the population 
of Ireland has been the large emigration of the 
Irish from their own land to new homes across 


‘seas. Had there been no emigration for the 


past ten years, the census would have shown an 
increase of over a quarter of a million. But 
during that period more than three-quarters of a 
million have emigrated. 





believe that the white men are cannibals who will 
endeavor to capture them and eventually eat 


A lesser cause is found in the decrease in the 
average size of Irish families; the average number 


them. They are instructed just what to answer, | of persons ina family having become slightly less. 





‘The Irish, too, are found to have been deserting 
the country for the towns. The decrease has 
taken place almost wholly in the country districts, 
especially in those of the provinces of Connanght 
and Munster. 

Dublin, on the other hand, increased its popula- 
tion two per cent. in the ten years; while Belfast 
has increased twenty-three per cent., and London- 
derry ten per cent. Agricultural pursuits, there- 
fore, have diminished in Ireland as they have in 
the sistor kingdoms. 

The decline of the Irish population, directly 
due to emigration, is indirectly owing to the bad 
land system and oppressive government, under 
which Ireland has suffered for many generations. 
It is to be hoped that, with an improvement in 
both respects, the showing of the next Irish 
census may be a far brighter one. 


—_——_+e—__——_ 


DISMISSED. 
We leave bebind, 
‘As, chartered by some unknown powers, 
ie Stem across the sea of life by night, 
The joys which were not for our use dexigned, 
THe {eleuds to whom we had no natural right, 
‘The homes that were not destined to be ours. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


—__+e—_——_ 


THE SUMMER VACATION. 


‘The idea of a vacation in the country is as old 
as the Christian era. The rich Romans in the 
time of Augustus used to make such holiday 
visits to their country-seats at Baiae, Pompeii, 
and the northern hills. But this was a luxury of 
the wealthy. 

In England, a century ago, it was much the 
same thing. When Parliament adjourned, well on 
in the summer, and the fashionable London 
season came to an end, the wealthy noblemen 
would travel off to their country estates for the 
shooting season of the autumn. 

But until within a comparatively recent time 
the custom was confined strictly to the wealthiest 
class. Most of our readers, no doubt, will recollect 
how long it was after John Gilpin was married— 
and he was a citizen of credit and renown, and 
by no means poor—before his pleasure-loving but 
frngal-minded spouse persuaded him to take a 
holiday. 

Still, as time went on, well-to-do tradesmen 
began to devote a part of the summer to rest, and 
the custom slowly but steadily became general. 

‘The summer vacation in this country is quite a 
modern institution, but it has spread rapidly and 
may now be said to be well-nigh universal. It 
is, to be sure, many years since it became the 
custom for families that could afford it to remove 
to the country or the seaside or the mountains 
for a few weeks. 

But the clerks in stores and in offices then had 
no definite period of rest. No longer than twenty- 
five years ago it was very much the exception 
when a business firm gave its employees a 
vacation in the summer, without stopping their 
salaries. To-day, the great majority of employers 
allow their clerks an annual vacation of two 
weeks, and the salarios are regularly paid during 
the time of absence. 

The customs have changed in other respects. 
Those families which migrate from their usual 
homes for a general summer outing start earlier, 
go farther, and stay longer than they formerly 
dia. 

Thousands of people go to Canada or to the 
Pacific coast; hundreds of thousands cross to 
Europe. Great business firms, with agents all 
over the world, arrange summer tours at reduced 
rates, and often send couriers along to manage 
travelling parties. 

Then, too, account must be taken of the 
hundreds of villages by the seaside, on the lake 
shores, among the mountains, and in the neighbor- 
hood of religious camp-grounds. The houses are 
for the most part constructed very cheaply,—they 
are hardly more than permanent camps,—and 
the people who live in them for a few weeks each 
year are in circumstances, as regards this world’s 
goods, that would have been deemed a few years 
ago quite unequal to affording the luxury of a 
second home. 

The vacation itself has grown longer. People 
leave their homes, very generally, early in June, 
and the majority of summer tourists do not return 
until October. 

It is noticeable, too, that the tendency of 
Americans to take more frequent vacations is 
extending every year. In the last few years the 
custom of taking winter trips to the Southern 
States has grown remarkably popular. Some of 
the largest hotels in the world have heen built on 
Chesapeake Bay, in Virginia, and in Florida, to 
provide for this business, and some of them 
make no effort to get summer visitors. 

Within the last year or two, winter resorts in 
the North, on a dry and sandy soil, and sheltered 
from the harsh winds by pine forests, have grown 
immensely in public favor. ‘The Americans, the 
hardest-working people in the world, are learning 
that it pays to look after rest and health. 

European countries are slow to follow the 
example, partly, no doubt, because they take life 
more easily all the year round, and live in less 
trying climates, so that they have less need of the 
rest. 

On the European continent the religious holi- 
days partly supply the need. At Easter and at 
Christmas-time the whole population stop their 
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active work, sometimes for several days at a 
time. But unless they are rich, the people seldom 
go far away from home for their vacations. 


——_—_+or—- 


FOOLISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


In a recent official report of the statistics of 
railways in France, it is stated that the number of 
travellers is diminished nearly twenty per cent. on 
the Fridays of each week owing, it is inferred, to 
the popular fear of beginning a Journey on that 
day. 

‘This superstition had taken so strong a hold of 
the sailors and longshoremen in Philadelphia a 
few years ago that certain shippers found that it 
interfered with their business. 

‘They determined to combat it in a practical way. 
‘A vessel was built, of which the plan was drawn 
and the contracts signed on Friday. The keel was 
laid on Friday; she was launched on Friday, 
christened “Friday,” and set sail on Friday. 

But unfortunately for the good intentions of her 
owners, she ran aground on a bar in the bay 
before the day was over. The malcontent crew 
triumphantly threw the blame on the accursed 
day, though no one doubted that they had contrived 
the disaster. 

She was rechristened the “Saturday.” 

So universal is this prejudice even among our- 
selves,—shrewd, practical Americans,—that few If 
any passenger steamers leave our ports on Friday. 

Another recognition of an equally baseless and 
foolish superstition is found In the fact that some 
of our large hotels, It is said, do not contain any 
chamber numbered thirteen, as some travellers 
would decline to occupy it if so named. 

‘The difficulty 1s avoided by skipping the hated 
number, or by naming the first thirteen chambers 
by letters, and commencing the numbering with 
fourteen. 

So many educated people dislike to be one of 
thirteen guests at table that a club was formed in 
New York whose purpose was to ridicule and 
disprove the silly superstition. The club had 
thirteen members, who dined together on the 
thirteenth day of each month upon thirteen dishes. 
Several years have passed since the society was 
organized, and the original members still appear 
each month in unbroken health. 

‘These old superstitions grew out of the fact that 
Friday Is held to be accursed because it was the 
day on which Jesus was crucified; and the 
thirteenth guest is supposed to represent the 
traitor Judas at the Last Supper. 

We may well question whether Christ, who gave 
His life in gentle ministries to men, can delight in 
sending misfortunes upon them throughout ages, to 
make the day on which He died a day of continued 
pain and sorrow; or that because a wicked man 
once was the thirteenth guest, God will sentence 
every man or woman or little child who happens 
to sit upon the thirteenth chair at table to a speedy 
death. 

“If a ghost meet you, throttle it," says an old 
English proverb, and there are no ghosts which 
fade into nothingness at close quarters 80 soon as 
these popular euperstitions. 





eo eg 
THOROUGHNESS. 


“Pray do not trouble yourself,” a lady sald toa 
young man who was trying to open the blind to an 
unused door; “I can just as well go out the front 
way.” 

The young man tapped his forehead and said 
smilingly, ‘But then something will give way here. 
All my troubles come from letting hard things 
balk me.” 

‘This seam is too long, let us slight It; this sum is 
too hard, let us skip it; this load is too heavy, you 
carry it. 

“Poor peddling dilettantetsm,” as Carlyle says 
scornfully; do you not know that all things are 
difficult before they become easy? That just in 
proportion as a man or woman knows or does & 
thing thoroughly he is powerful? 

“I¢ is as easy to braid tron as to braid straw,” 
says Emerson, “if you proceed step by step. 
Wherever there is failure some point has been 
omitted.” 

Have you not heard persons begin to tell an 
anecdote, and finally confess that they had for- 
gotten the point? or attempt an explanation only 
to enter the mire themselves? On the contrary, 
whatever we learn thoroughly 1s of use, even 
though the acquiring it be a severe trial. 

‘A schoolgirl once said, “My room-mate 1s & 
doctor's daughter, and she has picked up various 
terms which she likes to hurl at us. The ponderous 
name of the smallest bone in the ear Is her favorite, 
and I have heard it scores of times. However, I 
never attempted it myself, and so yesterday when 
those boys were airing thelr physiology and 1 
wanted to rival them, I could not think of that 
name. It was so exasperating. Why did I never 
master that bone? And yet who would have 
believed I could ever wish to use it.” 

The shepherd David learned to use his aling to 

the perfection of @ hair's breadth; and by his 
accuracy he eaved the armies of Israel. 
Schiller’s early life was spent at a military 
school—six years the most harassing and comfort 
less in his life; but to that training of misery he 
owed his marvellous power to delineate soldier 
Ife and character. 

‘The early life of Dickens’s Lizzie Hexam was 
spent, horribly to her, In rowing her father's filthy 
boat; but years afterward she cried, “Now merciful 
heaven be thanked for that old time, enabling me 
without 2 wasted moment to have got the boat 
afloat again, and to row back against the stream!” 
Her old bold life and habit instantly inspired her 
to save a human life, and that life her lover's. 

In any profession of life there is nothing short 
of being absolutely evil which is so fatal as super 
ficiality. The man or woman who wishes to succeed 
must not shrink or slight or neglect the details of 
his business. 

Lord Wolseley covered the case when he 
declared, “Had J begun life as a tinker, my earnest 
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For the Companion. 


THE GIRL WITH A TASTE FOR 
muSsICc. 


By Madame Emma Juch. 


L have been asked repeatedly to give my views 
on the best methods to be followed by youns 
singers, and have repeatedly declined, for the 
reason that I firmly believe that there are many 
Tends to success, provided one has the quality of 
voice necessary for that success. 

It is, in my opinton, as tmposstble for any person 
svithout the required quality of volee to become & 
great einger, ns it is for a nearsighted person te 
fecome a wonderful rifle-shot, or a lame man a 
great pedestrian, a constitutionally weak person > 
great athlete, or a naturally vulgar person truly 
refined. 

If one is possessed of the quality of voice, one 
may by mavy methods strengthen, purify and 
cultivate it to such an extent as to render it far 
more aweet, delicate and effective; but I am not 
tertain that any particular method pursued by 
great teachers is absolutely necessary to success, 

But of one thing I am sure, and that is that In 
order to become a great vocalist one must possess 
eplendid bodily health, and be ambitious and 
industrious. 

In order that the voice shall be always in good 
condition, one must rise early, take plenty of out- 
dior exerelae and frequent cold baths; in fact, 
‘one must practise diligently and persistently the 
most thorough couree of physical training. 

Long walks, in which a steady, easy stride must 
be maintained, the head thrown back and the 
mouth closed, and the breath taken In regularly 
through the nostrils, probably are more conducive 
to the strengthening and developing of the lungs 
than any other exercise. This may be followed 
by light dumb-bell or Indian-club exercises, which 
also have a tendency to expand the chest and 
strengthen the muscles brought into play, by the 
use of the voice. 

Dally contact with the open air, whether It be 
bright and clear or damp and foggy, is absolutely 
necessary to keep the throat and lungs in perfect 
condition. 

If the singer Is situated so that she is unable to 
take the above described exercise, she will fud an 
almost immediately perceptible falling off of the 
strength and quality of the voice. 

‘There are many other things than the mere 
strengthening of the voice, to be gained by this 
regularly apportioned system of exercise. It 
promotes the health, gives one an easy carriage, 
and is productive of a grace of movement that 
cannot be attained in any other way. 

Plenty of open-air exerelse is more conducive to 
grace and case of manner than all the lessons In 
deportment that could possibly be crowded into a 
Nfe-time. 

‘The alr bath is quite as important as the water 
bath, and should be taken just as regularly and 
peraistently, and to these should be added the sun 
bath. 

‘These three combined, accompanied by the 
necessary amount of exercise, are productive of 8 
cheerfulness of dlepoaition and a clearness of 
brain that enable one to pureue vocal and montal 
studies with a degree of pleasure in them and 
strength of purpose that almost Invariably insure 
success. 

‘The exercise must be taken under the advice of 
a competent physician, for there is danger of over- 
doing the matter; and to overdo It would weaken 
the student, and retard rather than promote vocal 
or mental culture. 

‘After proper attention has been given to physical 
exerciae, the next important matter to be taken up: 
1s vocal exercise and training. This must be 
divided into regular hours, and resumed each day 
with the same regularity that one should observe 
in all other matters. 

‘The time to be devoted cach day to vocal exercise 
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use of cold water, and the perfect state of bodily 
health that these ensure, than to any other cause. 

1 consider a cheerful and healthy mental condi- 
tlon absolutely necessary to success; and this 1| 
manage w secure by a liberal Indulgence in out-of. | 
door sports whenever opportuntty permits. 

71 had an opportunity to hear the pupils of & 
female seminary or college sing, T should fully 
expect to find tho voices of the tennis-playing girle 
far superior In strength and quality to those of the 
young ladies who seldom engage in health-giving 
exercise and pleasure. 

‘Angling and shooting are capital sports for those 
wio have the physical ability for them. I am 
sorry that our American girls 60 rarely engage in 
these splendid pastimes. 1 think they would do 
well to pattern after their English cousins in this 
respect. 

Tnavoeate such sports and exercises because | | 
believe them to be absolutely necessary to physt- 
cal health, and without that one Is uot likely to 
possess the amount of energy and ambition to | 
succeed in any walk in life. 

Proficiency in the arts and sclences, music more 
particularly than any other, is only acquired by 
the most diligentattention. Work, work, practise, 
practise, if you would become great, and no matter | 
how great you become, work and practise If you | 
would retain your greatness. 

In the words of the old master to his pupil who 

had mastered successfully every stage of tuition | 
until he had become 50 proficient that in his 
opinion there was nothing more to learn, “When 

you have nothing better to do, practise the scale. 
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For the Companion. 


IN SKELETON POOL. 


Due north is the general direction of the Brazcau 
River, but it takes one very sharp turn to the wert, 
and inthe angle is “The Devil’s Elbow,” which Is 
go much a terror to raftsmen that none but the | 
poldest will hire for the Brazeau 
drive. 

Beneath the surges of Its great 
edily, Skeleton Pool, the bones of 
many drowned men are supposed 
to drift endlessly around; and he 
is a past master of river-craft 
who can boast truly of having 
safely run the Elbow twice or 
thrice. 

It is dificult to convey In words 
a picture of so complicated a 
phenomenon as the Elbow. Un- 
less the reader can be made to 
realize the configuration of the 
ground, the surge of the river 
against the precipice, the fury 
with which It turns to roar away 
on its western course, the im- 
pulse with which it hurls off the 
edly toward Tower Island, wd 
tho remorselesaness of that whirl- 
pool’s grasp nnd assault on such 
timber cribs as enter it, he will 
not quite understand Duncan 
Stewart's adventure. 

Running out of a low-lying, 
timbered country, the Brazenu’s 
course is intercepted by the face 
of a plateau some three hundred 
fect higher. Into this bluff, which 
elsewhere descends leas precip- 
lwusly, the torrent, by many 
ages of persistence, has cut such 
an angle as a hugo carpenter's 
square might fit. Three pines, 
bunched just at the apex of this 
angle, and conspicuous as the 
only trees on the upper level, 
swing their long arms out over the 
sheer cliff, there sliced straight 
down asa stick is by a hay-knife. 
Almost incessantly these long 
arms seem to gesticulate in the 
current of air rushing up out of 
the chasin. 

Opposite this, some four hun. 
dred feet distant, the face of 
Tower Island rises straight about 
one hundred feet; and on every 
side, but one, shoots up as sud- 
denly. It divides the Brazeau Into rapids of | 
nearly equal descent; but the north or Devil's 
Elbow Channel has the “draw,” and takes most 
of the water. | 











should be determined by a competent master of 
vocal culture. The singer’s voice requires as 
much care and attention, to be at its best, as do 
the digestive organs of the dyspeptic. It cannot 
be abused or neglected. 

Let any singer mark attentively the difference 
between the quality and strength of the voice when 
it is exercised regularly and systematically and its 
quality and strength when it is only occasionally 
used, and Iam positive that she will be surprised 
at the marked falling off or improvement of condi. 
tion, as the case may be. 

It Is a well-established fact that proficiency in 
the performance on any instrument can only be 
attained by diligent and unremittent practice. 
This is probably more applicable to the voice than 
to anything elue. 

I donot believe in the system of muflling-up that 
ie practised by nearly all foreign singers who visit, 
this country. They pass thelr lives in heated 
apartments, carefully excluding every draught of 
fresh air for fear they may take cold and be unable 
to sing. 

My physicians advise the frequent bathing of 
the throat and chest with cold water as the best 
preventive of colds, and Ihave pursued this plan 
while travelling about the country for the past 

few years, with the best results. 

T have never been unable to take part In an 
opera or concert on account of a cold, even In the 
Northern part of this country during the most 














severe winter, and fully believe that this is due | 
more tomy physical an) yora) exercise, the Nberali There the erly papally is wrenehed Jpatanily to 


‘The trick of running a crib of logs eafely through | 
Is to gain the south channel, which, unless the crib 
gets into the mild eddy at the foot of Tower Island, 
quickly hurries the timber into the calm reach a | 
mile below. | 

Here high spring wagons wait, at a tavern kept 
by the Widow Blnck, to carry the raftemen back 
to the head. 

Sometimes, at long Intervals, a wagon laden with 
men rattles by without a cheery song. In such a} 
caxe, it isa fair inference that some gang, failing , 
to catch the south channel, and having missed the | 
turn at the dreadful angle, are being whirled away | 
dead down the river, or rolled among the vexed 
hones in the depths of Skeleton Pool. 

Not that the Elbow ts certain death. Protibly 
five eribs out of six get safely through, or lose 
but one or two men. I belleve this to he oftenest 
the result of sudden changes in the river's action, 
though raftsmen Insist that all depends on the 
judgment, strength and nerve of a crew. 

For this run each crib carries four men and eight 
sweeps—four at cach end. If carried into the 
Elbow channel, all hands, when near the angle, 
take to the sweeps at the rear. : 

Just as the crib’s front seems likely to crash 
against the precipice the stern begins to wheel | 
down, and the men assist this action of th 
current. If they miss here, and 
wise away instead of stern down, the crib doe: 
not get close enough ashore, and the thrust from 
ine preetplee commonly carries them into the 





















raving adge of the whirlpool. 
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pleces or plunged so deep that the men are swept 
bff. In thie case they are wholly beyond rescue, 
and are drowned. 

Wellmade cribs have been known to wheel, 
tossed like corks in the pool, for ten days before 
breaking up; but never, perhaps, except once, did 
one of thee sad derelicts carry a living man. 

In the summer of 1868, at the beginning of my 
apprenticeship to a surveyor, I war sent up the 
Brazeau. Duncan Stewart was my chief. 

‘A better fellow than Stewart never lived,” my 
master had said. “Years ago he was 
given to drink, but now he’s quite re- 
formed. He hasn’t touched a drop for 
two years.” : 

“[m giving him this job,” my master 
went on, “partly because he'll do it well, 
partly because he'll do it cheaply, and 
partly because I want to help a lame dog 
over a stile. 

“But mind, you're my apprentice, and 
while you give due obedience to M 
Stewart, it’s your duty to let me know 
promptly if anything goes wrong. After 
Ril’s said, it fs impossible to place perfect contl- 
dence in a man who was long lost in drink. 

T liked Stewart from the start. He was kind 
and friendly; he took pains to teach me, and often 
entrusted me with the transjt, taking the chain 
himself. 

‘“} mean to make a surveyor of you before this 
job's done,” he would say 

Everything went well until we camped at the 
Widow Black's. Next morning we were driven 
up to “the head.” Some of the men, though they 
were not drunk, had obtained whiskey at the 
tavern. Stewart scemed out of sorts. No doubt he 
was tortured by the smell of and craving for liquor. 

That afternoon, after starting the new line, 
Stewart left me to run It, saying that he would ree 
the camp put in shape for the long stay which we 
had to make there. When I came back at night he 
was sleeping. He elept while I took supper; and 
when I turned in beside him he made no stir. 














Skeleton Pool. 


The men were whispering, and 1 thought them 
“up to something,” but my fatigue was greater 
than my curiosity, ani, In spite of the mosquitoes, T 
was soon sound asleep. 

“Ned! Mr. Ned! wake up! rouse, rouse, there's 
trouble breeding!” 

1 sat up to find old John Shouldice shaking me. 

“What's up, John? 

“They're all drunk except me.” 

“Drun 
“Drunk as fools! The surveyor, too.” 

‘Mr. Stewart? Impossible!” 

“Yes, Mr. Stewart himself, Burns and Fleteher 
put six bottles into their packs this morning. ‘The 
surveyor had some. Now it'sall gone, and they’re 
wild for more.” 

“Well, they can't get any; that’s one good thing.” 

“They're golng back to the widow" 

“But they ean’t in the state they're in, 
miles ifter they 

“They're going to run down in the bateau.” 

“What?” I started to my feet. “The Devil's 
Elbow will get every man of them! 
‘ot If they eateh the south channel. 
knows the river well; but he’s too drunk.”” 

Tiurrying out, I found the ten men grouped, with 

rt staggering among them. 

sir, Lean run ye over all right, air,” Burns 
was saying. 

“What does this mean?" I asked. 
tewart: “you go back to bed.” 
“Tetter go yourself,” I said, “and the rest of 
m1. Come, Pm not going to stand any nonsense.” 

Ve've takin’ our orders from the sw 
ns, “an Td be pleased to kuow who xet 
r us. Hit We're going where there's 
whiskey, 80 we are. Come on, boys!” 

They staggered down to the big red boat, 
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“Shouldice, there's no stopping them. 
Elbow will have them as sure as fate.” 

«We'll have to go with them,” said brave old 
John. “I know the water. I've been over it fifty 
times. You take the bow. We'll get over all right 
enough. Some of them aint to drunk to do the 
rowing. But for the humanity of it, I should feel 
a aight more like letting the brutes go than risk 
our skins for em.” 

Nevertheless, that was what we did. 

‘The run was a wild adventure, but we gained the 


The 





south channel, left the Elbow shrieking far behind, 
and reached the Widow Black's at one o’clock in 
the morning. 

When we awoke the sun was well up. Most of 
our men were lying about the sheds Ina state of 
dcep intoxication. Stewart was nowhere to he seen. 

“fe went up with the first gang at daylight,” 
said the widow. ‘He's run the south channel 
once already, and now he's back wild to run the 
Elbow. Last I heerd, he was offering twenty 
dollars to any gang that 'ud try it, an’ the boys 
was laughin’ at him. Oh, he’s far gone with his 
Nquor.” 

“Give me some breakfast, quick,” eaid 1. 1 
follow him. And look you, woman, if you give 
our men another drop, there'll be trouble for you. 
You can depend on that,” 

T knew she had no license to sell liquor. 
she erled, snapping her fingers in my 
I don’t fear you, not a bit. The boys 

would take care of you, or any one clse, 
that interfered with my business. But 
there’s no more drink for that crowd. 
T'll tell you that to please you. Not a 
cent of money has one of them left.” 

While I hastily ate my pork aud beans, 
T heard the noise of men coming up to 
the wagons. Stewart was not among 
them. 

“We left him layin’ on the raft,” mum. 
bled the gigantic foreman, Tom Benson. 
“None of the boys would fetch him this 
trip. He swears he'll go over the Elbow 
if he has to swim for it. But the cook'll 
watch him."” 

1 leaped into a wagon, and went up to 
the head of the rapids. Shouldice went 
with us, but he was too old to render 
mueh service, 

When we reached the raft, there stood 
the men who had preceded us, bunched 
together and gazing down the river. 

Far away, and drifting into the Elbow 
channel, went a crib with one man upon 
it, who danced and waved his hat, then 
stood looking ahead into the fearful 
angle, then flung up his arms and leaped 
to and fro as if in delirium. 

“It's Mr. Stewart!” sald the cook. 
“When I wasn’t thinking of him he 
sneaked down to the lowereribs, knocked 
away the bands, and was off!” 

“You've seen the last of him,” said 
Tom Benson, now thoroughly sobered, 
“unless the timber goes through all right. 
Even then he'll surely be swept off. But 
there’s a rope on that crib. Maybe he'll 
know enough to hang on.” 

“PN go down with you, Tom. We 
must save him, somehow,” sald I. Ina 
few moments our men were rowing hard 
to pull out of “the Devil's draw,” 98 
Tom called it. 

“Look, Ned! Not you, boys! Pull— 
pull for your lives! Let Into it. But 
you, Ned—look!” 

‘At that moment we could see Stewart's 
crib slanting up like a roof, and appar- 
ently just at the angle. He was on his 
knees, clutching something. 

“It's the rope he's got!”” said Tom. 

Then his erlb began to swing round. Next 
moment the elif of Tower Island bid man and 
timber. 

“If we don't sce him pass down ahead of us, 
we'll haul over into the eddy at the foot of the 
island,” sald Benson, as we passed {nto the south 
channel. 

‘That ia what we did. Soon we landed and began 
the ascent of the Tower, for it was impossible to 
see into Skeleton Pool from the low rocks at the 
island's foot. 

“But It’s too late, I fear,” sald Tom. “He's gone 
long ago, and we can’t save the timber. But, 
anyhow, let us see It flying round 

When we stood above the pool, there was the 
crib almost beneath our feet, racing up the eddy. 
From below there been standing room, we 
might have reached it with a pike-pole. 

But a hundred men with ptke-poles could not 
have helt it fora moment, ‘The forves of the poo! 
carried it away with incredible speed, and flung It 
about like # chip. But Stewart was there, and 
alive. 

Ie was even safe for the time. Sobered by the 
wetting and the horror, he had contrived to take 
several turns around a loading stick with the halt 
inch rope he found aboard. These turos 1y 
spirally along the stick and formed loose bands. 
Through one of these he had thrust his legs up to 
the thighs, through another he had pushed his head 
and shoulders. 

Lying face down, he chutehed the loading stick. 
Up the Skeleton Pool flew the erib, till 40 neat 
the mighty shoulder of the downward torrent that 
we expected it to overwhelm Stewart. 

‘Atthe plunge a roller broke over him. He was 
whirled out toward the Elbow, then swiftly down, 
and around the dreadful.oval agaln, hurrying 90 
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close to the sheer wall below our feet that Benson 
dropped a pebble beyond the crib as {t passed. 

Sometimes the crib was carried into the centre 
of the pool, where It floated with little tossing, 
slowly turning tn a small round for many minutes, 
Then the outer forces called for another struggle 
to tear asunder the crib, and drew it out and threw 
themaelves upon it, and offered it to the demons 
of the angle, and huried and oscillated it again. 

“It'e terrible with him so close, and we can’t help 
him any more than if we were babies,” sald 
Benson. 
1f we could only make him see us!" 1 auggested. 

Vhat good? He'd feet all the worse. You see 
he’s got to Wie. If he saw us he'd have hope, and 
that would keep the life in him longer, and he'd 
suffer more in the end.” 

“No! He'd feel helped; he'd dic easter if he 
knew we were by him,” I lusisted. 

Renson throw a small stone at the crib. Then 
we threw handfuls. But a wind came up out of 
the chasm, and a gale went with its waters, and 
our efforts were vain. 

If any pebble struck Stewart he made no sign. 

Henson climbed a pine, and cut off a large 
branch with his knife. “This 1s the thing,” said 
he, and waited. 

When the crib, racing upward, was within thirty 
feet of our cliff, he dropped the branch. It wavered 
down with the sway of a parachute, then turned 
over and over with the up current, and fell far 
Dehind the timber. 

But we dropped branch after branch, and at last 
one was blown by the wind so that it fell lightly 
upon Stewart himeelf. 

He turned on his side and looked up; but he did 
not see us until the crib was running down the 
outer current. 

Then he kicked himself nearly free, eat up, and 
waved hia hand. 

Just then a roller struck the crib, rushed straight 
at him, and threw his body off the loading atick. 

But his feet were still held by the rope. He 
recovered his position, passed the band again over 
his shoulders, and turned bis head curiously from 
side to side as he flew round, gazing at bis 
tumultuous prison. 

“I've got it. We'll save him!” cried blg Tom. 
“Stay here, till I get back, Ned.”” 

He was off without another word. 

Two hours passed before he returned with a 
“bunch” of men, and all that time I silently 
watched Stewart. The crib had begun to sag, T 
thought, when on the crests of the steeper rollers. 

“Itt break up soon,” said Tom, the moment he 
returned. “Now boys, down with that tree—put 
in your best strokes. Fell it straight out.” 

Four axemen attacked a huge white pine, some 
seventy fect Inland, while the others cut away the 
underbrush and small trees for its fall. The top, 
when it crashed down, projected forty feet beyond 
the cliff, and the branches that broke away fell in 
& green shower about Stewart’s crib. 

In ten minutes, big Tom, lying out on the tree 
lke a sallor, cut away such branches as would 
interfere with the rope, and passed a cable over 
the outermost crotch that was eufticiently strong. 

When the rope began to descend of its own 
weight, he crawled back to us. 

“We can do no more,” said he, shaking as with 
an ague. “Now we'll see if the surveyor can save 
himself! 

When Stewart passed under the rope for the 
first time, he sat up and raised hls hand, but could 
not touch the noose. Then he made the surveyor's 
signal of “down.” 

We lowered till the noose touched the water and 
was anatched along by the fierce stream. Then 
we drew It up till it seemed to hang about five feet 
above the sluice-like stream. 

The second time Stewart came under us, he stood 
up stoopingly, braced himecif, held to his rope by 
one hand, and prepared to run his free arm and 
his head Into the noose. 

The rope suddenly swung out beyond his reach. 
We staggered and shook, tumbling backward from 
the edge and against one another, uttering mean. 
ingles cries, with the shock and reaction of that 
disappointment. 

“If that happens again, some of us may fall 
over,” said Tom. Taking a new hitch with the 
rope, he brought us the shore end to hold on by. 

The crib was now very plainly sagging as it rose 
and fell. 

Once more Stewart rose, and tried to put hisarm 
through the noose. The rope struck him on the 
head; he lost his grasp of his own rope and fell 
down, but saved himeelt, and crawled back to his 
bands in thne to get within them before passing 
into the breakers. 

Bur at the shoulder of the rapids the crib began 
to break up. One side-stick whirled loose, then 
another. Both were thrust up from the pool's 
outer edge soon afterward. They shot half out of 
water before falling. 

The fourth attempt was long delayed, for the 
crib moved into the middle of the pool and whirled 
gently nround the inner circle. There Stewart 
loosed himeelf, stood up, looked at us fora moment, 
gazed round the shrieking waters, waved his hand 
toward the now descending sun, looked up to us 
again, raised his arms above his head and dropped 
them to hia side with a strange gesture of utter 
despair. 

“Ita a sign!” cried Tom. “He's praying for 
help! 1 must eave him! Boys, I'll go down and 
grab him! 

Just then the crib began to run again. It was 
moving down stream, and would be under the 
rope again within two minutes. 

We were sure this would be Stewart's last chance, 
for the crib could never hold together through 
another plunge into the rapid's shoulder. 

“Come back. You've no time to go down!” I 
erled to Benson. 

But he had swung himself off already, and now 
hurried down the rope, hand over hand. 

We leaned over with horror. If Benson should 
succeed in grasping him, could he hold on while 
we hauled hoth men up? And could we lift both 
up and back into safety, after raising them to the 
frotch of the pine? Jt was impossible, 
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save himself he would have to drop Stewart from 
the tree after grasping him. 

Benson was now within tho noose. Only then 
had we eyes for Stewart and the crib. 

We looked; the crib waa not where we expected 
to see it. We looked over the whole surface of 
Skeleton Pool. Neither the crib nor Stewart could 
be seen. 

Tom dangled down there alone. With the oscil 
lation of the current, its higher billows dragged 
at bis lege. 

The men began to haul Benson up. We might 

ave him, anyway. 

I looked down tuto his upturned face. It was 
positively gleeful! Holding to the turning rope 
by one hand, he pointed with the outstretched 
forefinger of the other, as his face turned down 
stream. 

I followed the direction. There was Stewart's 
crib, a quarter of a mile down the rapid. It had 
been quietly let go by the eddy, and we knew the 
surveyor would be saved at the widow's place. 

Benson easily lifted himself into the tree and 
came ashore. No one could ever persuade him 
that Stewart's sign or prayer for help had not been 
miraculously answered, though old John Shouldice 
declared that cribs bad once or twice before gone 
out of the rapids in the same way. 

Stewart was taken ashore at the tavern, in a 
fainting condition. He did not throw away the 
chance afforded him. Solemnly he vowed, when 
he had recovered from the delirium in which his 
fearful adventure and exposure left him, that he 
would never touch liquor again. 

1 have known him years now, and know how 
much It has cost him to keep his vow. Wherever 
he went he ran the risk of seeing liquor, and 
whenever he saw it or smelled it, his craving 
awoke. 

But at the same time the remembrance of the 
Elbow also awoke; and though the constant temp- 
tation to drink might well have broken the resolu- 
tion of a stronger man, he had undergone an 
experience the lasting memory of whose terrors 
he could call to his aid with good effect. 


E. W. Tuomson. 
—r- 
For the Companton. 


THE GRAND CANON. 


Thad read several interesting accounts of visits 
to the Grand Cafon of the Colorado River in 
Arizona, but none describing the experience of a 
descent into the chasm. I was filled with a desire 
to have this experience. 

At Flagstaff, Arizona, I procured a two-horee 
team In an easy buckboard, a driver, and provisions 
for slx days. As we drove around the base of the 
San Francisco mountains, I felt an almost irresis- 
tible desire to climb the highest peak of these; but 
1 postponed this attempt until my return. 

Two days of uneventful but mot uninteresting 
driving brought us to the rim of the caiion. 

1 had spent the summer amid the magnificent 
seenery of New Mexico. I had lved two months 
under the brow of Ta-al-yal-lo-ne, that majestic 
mesa in front of Zuiil, which rises with almost 
vertical walls more than one thousand fect above 
the plain; I had climbed to the summit of those 
old landmarks, the Zufil Buttes; I had crossed the 
Wingate Mountains, and seen those gigantic and 
unithpeachable evidences of erosion in the valley 
of the Rio Puerco; and, above all, I had visited 
the unique little Cafion de Chelly in northeastern 
Arizona, only three hundred feet wide, with its 
walls of vertical red sandstone nine hundred feet 
high, and so crooked that I could not see up the 
cafion the distance of its own width. 

These I had seen and descrived In my journal. 
But to doscribe what I saw on the rim of the 
Grand Cafion is not within my power. As I sat 
looking at the scene, the only record I could make 
in my journal was, “1 see at one glance all the 
grand things I have seen this summer.” There 
was Ta-al-yal-lo-ne, there were the Zuiil Buttes, 
there was Cajon de Chelly; it seemed that every- 
thing had Its counterpart in that grand and awful 
chasm. 

I was told that to make possible a descent to the 
river, the services of a guide would be necessary ; 
but, deeming the price which the local guides 
asked beyond my means, I resolved to go alone. 

I asked Mr. John Hance, who lives In a cabin 
near the rim of the caiion: 

‘How far Is it from the rim to the river?” 

“Seven miles,” he answered. 

“Has any white man besides yourself ever gone 
down there alone?” 

“Yes, one or two. 
reach the river.” 

“How long a time is required to go down and 
back? 

“I can do it In one day, but it is a hard climb, 
and most persons take two or three days for { 

“Flas any one ever gone down and back in one 
day without a guide?” 

“No, not that I know of.” 

“Are there any ropes or rope ladders to de- 
seend?” 

“Yes, five or al: 

“Are they sound?” 

“I don’t know. A man and his wife broke one 
last week.’ 

L assured him that I was going down and back 
the same day; and in eplte of hia warning that I 
could not do it, I set out carly next morning, taking 
with me a little boiled ham, a loaf of bread, and a 
small can of grape-butter, all deposited in a small 
muslin bag. My driver accompanied me to the 
rim of the eaiion. 

On the way we stopped at the Hance cabin, and 
T paid the regular toll for the use of the trail— 
fifty cents. 

As I stood on the rim of the caiion, ready to 
begin the descent, | must confess that 1 felt a little 
uncertain of the wisdom of my course, but [ had 
no notion of turning back. 

Mr. Hance told me that the distance from the 
rim of the caiion to the river was seven miles; the 





Many start, but few ever 














fastened, I cast it over the falls. 
in the midst of a cascade of water four feet wide 
and elx inches deep. The rope appeared to be 
strong, and [ determined to try It. 


square, perfectly dry. 
shoes, stockings, shirt and lunch. My underwear 
1 retained, to protect myself in some measure 
against the rocky wall. The descent through the 
falls was pleasant enough, the water having about 
the right temperature to produce an exhilarating 
reaction without chilling; and as I passed down 
the rope I was delighted as well ns surprised to 
find the wall covered near its base with beautiful 
moss and maide: 


clothing I had, and went on. 
two hundred feet when 1 came to a place that 
troubled me. 
quite smooth, and no rope was in sight. 





verticn) depth more than aly thousand #1x hundred 


COMPANION. _ 


feet; the distance from the rim to a cabin on the 
trail, three miles; vertical depth to the cabin, 
four thousand feet; length of longest rope, fifty 
feet. 


With neither coat nor walstcoat, carrying only 


my journal and my lunch, I was ready for the 
descent. I noted the time, which was just seven 
o'clock and forty minutes; and bade good-by to 
my driver, requesting that if I should not return 
by the afternoon of the next day he should come 
down to seek me. 


The trail is so steep that one can scarcely keep 


on bis feet. I walked, ran, alld and rolled down 
the three miles to the cabin in just an hour and 
two minutes. 





The scenery all the way was exceedingly inter. 


esting. Looking down, one would see a prominent 
ledge or bench of rock, perhaps a thousand feet 
below, from which would rise a magnificent butte. 
A quarter of an hour's travel would bring him to a 
level with this base; and in the next quarter of an 
hour he would see it rlge a thousand feet above his 
head. 


That I found an exceedingly interesting thing to 


do; to pick out prominent points, both at a level 
with me and far below, and then stop occastonally 
and see how we had changed position. In fact 1 
think that fs about the only way one can gain an 
idea, Inadequate though it be, of the great descent 
he is making. 


At the cabin I found a beautiful stream of clear, 


cool water, which was very refreshing. Here 1 
divided my lunch, leaving some for my return. 
After half an hour's rest I pushed on. 


The cafion here, which ts merely a side caiion 


leading down to the river, was perhaps five 
hundred feet wide, with walls nearly vertical, a 
thousand feet high. On every hand the scenery 
was indescribably grand. The cafion was narrow- 
ing, the walls were getting higher; the whole scene 
was becoming more impressive and majestic. 


‘The indications of the trail were growing excce: 





ingly faint. I had gone perhaps three miles from 
the ‘cabin, 
twenty-five feet, with its walls sloping at an angle 
of over eighty degrees. 


The cafion had narrowed to about 


I had descended through the sandstone and 


shale, and was already several hundred feet into 
the granite, when I came to the firet rope ladder. 
I was glad to see it, for it assured me that I was 
on the right trail, although it brought visibly 
before my mind the fact that the dangerous part 
of my journey had yet to be accomplished. 


The ladder was about ten feet long. I tested its 


fastenings, and easily descended. 


A few steps beyond, a single rope hung over a 


ledge of vertical rock fifteen feet high. As I had 
no means of examining the fastening, I hesitated 
for a moment, for I knew the hardest strain would 
come upon the rope just as I should round the top 
of the ledge and be farthest from the rock below. 
J ascended safely, and then soon had to descend a 
gentle slope, clinging to a rope about forty feet 
long. 


When I had gone about one hundred feet, the 


caiion had narrowed in one place to a width of 
about five feet, and at the bottom was a pool of 
water about eighteen incheadeep. The walls were 
0 smooth and round that ft was impossible to pass 
the pool without getting wet. 
and stockings, I got over nicely, and, as I expected 
to meet even a worse case in a moment or two, I 
proceeded with bare feet on the smooth granite. 


Removing shoes 


Turning a sharp angle in the cafion I had 


scarcely gone forty feet when I heard the roar of 
a heavy fall of water, and found myself hemmed 
in on both sides by steep walls, with a waterfall 
about fifteen feet high in front of me. 
level of the rock below the falls I saw a bunch of 
rope lying against the wall of the cafion, as if it 
had been washed there. 


On the 


1 at once supposed that I had reached the end of 


my journey, and that the rore which I saw had at 
one time been used to get over the falls, but was 
now out of reach. 
what I could do toward climbing around the 
place. 


Nevertheless, I decided to sce 


The granite was very amooth; and being bare. 


foot, I found climbing rather a simple matter. I 
was getting along nicely and congratulating myself 
that I had got eafely around the falls, when, to my 
horror, upon turning my head to the left, I saw 
below what at first appeared to be a descent with- 
out bottom. 


Climbing to the edge of the precipice and looking 


down, I concluded that this must be the great 
waterfall of which I had heard Mr. Hance speak, 
and that the rope I had noticed from the precipice 
[now behind me had not fallen down from that, but 
was intended for this next descent. 


Making sure that the end of the rope was well 
It bung straight 


The height was said to be fifty feet, but I think 


it was not so much. As I did not wish to have my 
watch and my journal ruined, 1 hid those articles 
with my trousers. As I was concealing them, it 
occurred to me that no one was within at least six 
miles. As Ihave thought of tt since, T have won. 
dered if we have not become so accustomed to 
hide anything thus left t 
it almost instinctively. 





ut we might be said to do 


Below the falls there was a spot about ten feet 
Down upon this I tossed 





-hair ferns. 
Removing my wet apparel, 1 put on what dry 
1 had gone about 
It was a slope, somewhat steep, but 


Examining the place carefully, 1 decided that 


the best means of descent was the one I had used 
Years AgO OM my grandfather's farm In desconding 
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straw-stacka. Only one objection presented itself 
—tho part of my costume that was missing Is the 
one usually most relied upon on such ovcadons. 
Nevertheless, 1 conformed to the tuevituble, and 
slid down without serious injury. Only one who 
has expertenced it can realize the excitement of 
danger in such a descent. 

Only one short rope remained for me, and almoxt 
leaping with joy, 1 found myvelf on the bank of 
the Colorado, 

The river was an angry, muddy torrent, with 
rapids at short Intervals, flowing between rugged 
granite walls thut rose almost perpendicularly 
from the water's edge. It seemed impossible to 
Pass more than one hundred feet up or down the 
stream; and as I ent in the shadow of a mighty 
boulder, and enjoyed my battered lunch, f thought 
of Major Powell and his party, who passed through 
here In 1809. My wonder was, uot that two mem. 
bers of the expedition had been lost, but that any 
should have escaped. 

Having looked upon the scene untll ft became 
deeply impressed upon iny memory, I gathered a 
few pebbles to carry with me, and started on my 
return. The sliding place or “shoot” was soun 
Passed; such places being on the whole more easy 
of ascent than of descent. 

When I reached the base of the high falls a 
Problem presented itself. My clothing was now 
all dry, and I wished to keep it 80; for, if I should 
not attempt to go beyond the cabin that night, | 
«ld not wish to sleep in wet clothing; and if 1 
should attempt to climb the trall, wet clothing 
would be an additional burden. 

In a few momenta a plan suggested itself. 1 had 
brought with me from the river the little muslin 
bag in which TF had carried my lunch. Removing 
all my clothing, even to shoes and stockings, I 
thrust everything, except my belt, into the hag. 
Fastening the belt to the bag, I buckled it around 
my neck. Then stepping into the midst of the 
falls, with mny face turned upwards, so that my 
nose should serve as a water-shed, the bag hanging 
under my head, I ascended the rope and reached 
the top with my clothing only slightly wet. 

‘The things I had hidden [ found all right; and 
as J stopped for a little reat 1 wrote up my journal. 

J reached the cabin at four o'clock. I called to 
wind that 1 had been told that the ascent from 
there would require at least three hours. At that 
time of the year it is dark at half-past seven; so 1 
concluded that If I started 1 must climb the whole 
distance in the time mentioned. 1 determined to 
g0 on, and not to louk at my watch until 1 had 
reached the top. 

The distance ts three miles; the elevation is sald 
to be four thousand feet; and it was just half-past 
four when I started. 

In the first mile I do not think I ascended more 
than five hundred feet. That was covered with 
ease, and then I pressed on to the ateeper put. 
After climbing hard for a while I sat down to rect. 

Ag TI eat there, I remember looking up ut some 
turret-like projections of rock on the rim, several 
thousand feet above me, and saying: 

“Well, I guess about four such pulls as this will 
bring me out." 

I struggled on. Ench Interval between my rests 
was growing shorter, both as to space and time. 
‘The number of rests was nearer forty-four than 
four; and by the time I had reached the top 1 was 
80 completely worn out that a pull of a few yards 
‘was enough to bring me toa halt. 

A dark shower which was raging on the rim 
had deceived me somewhat as to the hour; 1 
supposed that it was later than ft really was. As 
I threw myself on the ground under a plion tree 
on the rim, my heart beating at the highest apecd, 
and my flesh aglow, I looked at my watch. It was 
just twenty minutes past six. ‘I had come from 
the cabin to the rim in just one hour and fifty 
minutes, 

As I dragged myself to the door of Mr. Hance’s 
cabin, the old man met me. He was unwilling, at 
first, to belleve that 1 had reached the river. 1 
told him of my experience on the ropes, and he 
was convinced. It Is unnecessary to mention that 
I slept well that night. 

The next forenoon 1 spent along the rim of the 
cafion, contemplating Its grand and ever-changing 
scenery. 

I have mentioned that 1 was very desirous of 
climbing the San Francisco peaks. On our return 
to Flagstaff we reached the base of the peaks at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and, leaving my 
driver with bis team, I began the ascent. 

The clevation of the plateau from whieh the 
peaks rise 1s nearly eight thousand feet, and the 
elevation of the higher peak, the one I ascended, 
in nearly thirtcen thousand feet. A hard but 
persistent climb brought me to the summit. 

As I ascended it was interesting to note the 
difference between the timber zones through 
which I was passing. After the last shrub and 
lichen were passed, the journey was upon pure 
lava; and on the north side of the peak the trail 
was covered with snow, although it was the second 
day of September. 

The day was beautifully clear. Not a cloud 
hung on the horizon. The air was pure, even for 
Arizona, for frequent showers during the last 
month had removed all the dust. I was on the 
summit of the highest peak in Arizona, and before 
me lay the most extensive view I had ever looked 
upon. 

To the north the Grand Cajfion, sixty miles dis. 
tant, the ecene of my labors two days before, was 
clearly traceable, the river flowing south through 
Marble Cajon, and then turning west through the 
Grand Cajion proper. The course of the Little 
Colorado, emptying into the Colorado at the elbow, 
#0 to speak, was clearly scen for forty mile 
towarda the northeast. Far in the distant east 
were the Moqui Buttes. To the southwest was 
Bill Williams Mountain, and directly west was 
Kendrick’s Peak. 

To the west and south of my position, looking 
Uke a mighty oasis in a still mightier desert, was 
the great pifion forest, stretching north and south 
for ninety miles. It was a bird's-eye view I shall 
nevor forget; and as I descended the peak I felt | 
had seen nature’a grandest scenery. 

0 OWENS, 
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THE YOUTH COMPANION 


1a | Suddenly he heard a loud snort and felt a rush 

H His father was a poor workingman, and coul d 
i hade and comfort to men for Eman, andGe ne | from behind. Ashe dodged to one side, the moose 
et ers not aford to send tho, VOY, te crag age igh | he had thought ead charged upon him andl buried 

centuries. ve naravles, (oat ting boy never ceased to pay particular him in the snow. 

Louise made no answer to the doctor's PATAPICS: | Te ention to natural philosophy. ‘ iar | Pfierusiearried the moose past the fallen hunter, 
but when she reached her home she held out her | Seno oe left. school, he went to work for & but he turned to charge again before the man 
pias ‘After hg, ef ertind been at work about a year, could shoot, | Yes Droken shoulder falled him, 
hand, saying: tdi Plere arose a great deal of trouble about certain however, ante famed ut ane unter “has ihe 
« times get dis- important and costly | ro: charg R having 
1 suppose all teachers, some - valves that poe nd been sup ifed to many people. rose ared himeelf, placed a bullet between his 
couraged. I will try again. apparatus which Hig these valves work after they | eves, AlhoUsh the snow was seven feet deep, 
had been in use a short time. Saul the moose had a broken shoulder, it was more 

















Ki y a tage th 
as en nepebde ws peg eno alu! akon | are Ung ers by 
es wine arcond ther supports in the tame] DAKOTA DANCES AND FEASTS rectal Falmy, wo remedy the detect. ,, enraged ‘animal's feet. 
£ Meantime, the hi ‘h-achool lad had gone 
at limb smooth walls? The Dakota Indian, in the days when (PA) oy his own *ateount to experiment with the valves. aoa gy ea 
en oe ee ee organization prevailed and white supremacy 2 | He recalled some facts, winch he had learned tn 
Find a plant climbing by its leaves. yet a thing of the future, began all his notable | his natural philosophy at school, abou Ped HE TOOK TOO MUCH. 
it Pe ceil | corrotling effect of water upon cer" a 
Thew does grapevine or woodbine cing to a support?| cnerprises with dancing or feasting. sete aaners | he was ng effect of Wier A Rnaedge, to tid the | One day a smart young fellow with shiny shoes, 
Notice the hooks at the ends of tendrils. before going on the, sear-pal + It vhetortous, Me | Seger apot fh rout this Knowledge, 10, | One day erat erioard trousers boarded & 
oo 2 joy on his return. 1, 4 
sit noes Core ar aes sence Ae proplitation of tho angry deities. He *Fne discovery proved 50 yaiuable to the manu. | street-car in a Western city, and stepped to the 


cc Jaancedt to make the grass grow, as well ns t0 get teen cece the apparatus that the hoy was taken | front platform. He pulled out a twist of paper 


heir employ. From this beginning he rose to i a 
rid of an objectionable wife. He danced when into ting ane Brotltable We ition. Iie attributes and lighted tt, and began puffing a concentrated 


sence of vile odors into the faces of those who 
fing Into the blood brotherhood of his secret his success to the excellent rounding in_ the | essence o} 

THE FLOWERS. weies a fellow-member of the tribe. He feasted | “magic” of natural SiSnee which he received at | were obliged to ride upon the platform If they 

AMONG - ori sanced in homage to the sun and moon, and school. _ | rode at all. One, a plain old farmer, couldn't stand 


For the Companion. 





: a +e alistor : 
xia sfagieames Mie een and when his larder was full and his “heart was good It, and stepped ee “ vale tos the ase 

‘ke smile, a river’s liquid poem friends and neighbors to share , When he reached the station, the young fellow 
A blue elim thread-light through ROP ose of land. | he called tn hie frien 6 For the Companion. yw han he reached ie and i happened tht the 


with him his prosperity and happiness. 


Nor where the sailor steors by southern Islands, MOONRISE ON MISSIONARY RIDGE. |*womet tnt the restaurant counter. 











Gistant Thulé of the sea Preliminary to a hostile expedition, the whole ret ny sandwiches?” called the young man to 
ou Some ip of aiterante sound and sllence, tribe to Witch the braves destined fur the foray | . eacotul valley, stretching far below, the seniter, “Here, gimme one,” and he tossed out 
{And wilds of wonder, let my roaming De. Belonged, partook of a sacred feast atyled Makao- | iyferein the nl y stretching far below, ungersky, [a nickel, and then proceeded fo pick up and pull 
{would walk humbly whore no glass between us | waklya. Humerus mystic ceremonies were prac- | With constellations strange to practised eye, apart every one of the half-dozen sandwiches on 
L would wrme Nature's countenance, and come waklya. ‘the warriors carried blankets filled with | And milky-way made by the Po. als gieam, | the plate before he found one to eult him. 
7ivgays whose evening star is always Venus pulverized oarth into the great teepec of the chief | Where mount ‘ue Tennessee's broad, allvery stream: | "phe farmer, who had heen ‘awaiting for bis turn, 
To sport with dew-drops, like a bee, at home, medicine man. Dream-like, and mystic in its far-off How, drew back in disgust. Finally, he found somethin; 
*Tis Eden everywhere to hearts that listen edicine mars, were built little hille, similar in | long the eastward, loomed a dark, broad height ore Pine fingers of another had not fouled, an 
‘And watch the life of ‘woods and meadows grow ; shape to those formed by gophers, and over them | Of hills, which seemed, like ominous clouds, to lie resently. followed the loud young man to the car. 
Bach tintest blade Love's holiest kisses christen, incantations were performed Between the lower, and the upper sky ; He fouml every seat occupied, including the half 
nd Beauty asks not where to bud and blow. The observances ‘connected wun this fone betng Or Jaa ea. reets, midway te vented bret’, Gf one on which were piled the young man's grip- 
Jc for the Joy of thinking at an end, the young men who were face the a steht. sack and overcoat. 
There te roa yma In the fd odors played, Snomy for the first time retired and took part in ‘That made more perfect yet the Southern nig} ick and overcost. a» he ventured to Inquire. 
No mood itke that when sense aud soul are ‘rinking | the armor banquet, termed by them Wotawewo- | Beyond the hills, uprose, the ruddy shield SSoat's engaged,” was the curt answer, with a 
‘The red and yellow honey that God made, hanpt. Of the full moon, while trom Its blood stained face look meant to squelch the old farmer, who went 
‘The blooming wilds His gardens are ; some cheering ‘Gathered about a great fire, they ate raw flesh, Creed the Paes oi nts fost et ering {Faces earth. | into the smoking car. 
The blooming "waste has felt that Howers bequeath, | and besought the god of war tn shrill _aecents, Lo stone's light $ ‘That afternoon the same young man walked into 
Zn all Ue wa oe arn ee eh make them valiant and to deliver the foes of the | sone cheoring rays Into the decpening Rint, the office of the Governor of the State, armed with 
Aiihd softer for the sweetness that they breathe. | tribe Into thelr hands. & ‘And “Mission Ridge,” lay one vast battle-eld. recommendations and endorsements, an applicant 
Down lonely glons, in beds unshaped, unspaded, “Give us brave baarta: © Wakantanka,” they HEXRY CLEVELAND Woop. | for @ position under the State government. He 
Pee snowdrop letters of Joy's earliest word cried, “and if we must fall, let It be Ike good men {or Poe ented by the same plain old farmer, who 
The snowdrop letters of Werars shine, ferashaded, and true. But rather, O father of battles. er ‘. Was guized. hia travelling companion of the morn- 
Where old creation’s curse was never heard. victory crown our efforts. ‘Then shall the Crows Ing without any trouble. 
Peace, Freedom, Purity ber blossomed sample fly tothe hills, yea, even to the mountain, ot ‘Glancing over his papers, the Governor sald, 
Guards cach ta cide nd forest evermore, with taces palited Black, bewal the day they, met HEARD AND TOLD. ann oreT a want, me tO appoint you t 
Rnd the lost glories of the world’s green temple the sons of the Dakota. But to us shall be the eno and 
Show atill some flakes of splendor on its floor. greeting of the conqueror. The maidens of the | A reporter for the New York Tribune chronicles ee SO HO an A oT ae a tne well 
These are my school-books, and I study in them Eile ae hail us, bind up our wounds and bring what he calls a “one-sided conversation’ sehich he Ne rey why so?" stammered the young fellow. 
‘Avolce, a bliss of strange forgotten days, us food. overheard recently in a railway car. The moral] S saw for ve 
That brings me near the Love that could begin them, | “The sun shall smile on us by day, and the moon y, Because 1 saw you pay for a street-car ride this 


the surface that it would | morning, and you took the platform of the car. 
And makes each petalled sweet a song of praise. 1 rie onghte The wiee men and | Of he tale lies so upon n Es | 
5 pag of praise.” / make light our path by MENT crits brothers, an | Ye an Impertinence to enlarge upon it. A mation You bought a gandwich and spoiled the plateful. 





‘2 wit che horsey of the enemy, shall we purehare ve ner iutle girl occupied one of the seate, and the | 80" shut ie T altould ae one ee age how uo 
——_or—_—_ wives to guard our teepees and rear our sons. FE  # anol 3 i 
wives to guard oUF tecpeee, amd roel magty | moter vas absorbed in a book inn that you would not take the whole admins 
For the Companion. one.’ “Mamma,” the child began, “you didn’t. speak 7 
If the invasion proved successful, and acalps | to Mra. Brown when we got on.” Her mother did Si ee 
LITTLE BY LITTLE. wore taken, the home.coming was celebrated with | not hear her. 
the Iwakaclpi, or scalp-dance. Uighe's sitting right in front of us"—this in a loud BEATING A DRUMMER. 





i i i In this. circle was formed, one-half composed | whisper. 
Louise Parr, a young gitl of sixteen, offered t0| o¢ braves who appeared with ther bodies painted, | "Arena Joy Sunt going to apeak to her again?” | Jasper Hedge had a great reputation for being 
take a class in the mission-school, and was given and wearing on their heads magnificent war-| “No, dear” sald the mother, not lifting her eyes. | careful in his statements ‘and was anxious to 
; : Ne, Tete takes back Ww 8, 

seven ragged, unkempt boys of ten or twelve See eee In their hands they held ae ie takes back what ehe stid about the | pe oove jt, He had a dog, a homely black ‘and 
years of age. She began eagerly to teach them| The other half of the circle consisted of young No, dear.” brown creature of no great intelligence, to whom 
to spell, and continued to do this for two or threo | women, carrying the eosin stretched on. floops.| Some of the neixhbors begin to smile, and geueral | he was much attached. One day this dog strayed 

Horne calling af the tom-tom and the monotonous | conversation ts all at once suspended, 








Sabbaths, After studying the alphabet she would | “mini, hi" of the men, the females danced until | ‘And Tean’t go to her house again?” away from home, and Jasper, who never bad any 
read to them a chapter of the Bible and try to/exhausted, os aed by oth sia |e tea ee special business on hand to prevent his following 
$a 3 n their places wert led by others, and thua | ‘Has she got It o1 his h ions, present), M1 t earch of 
explain it. But one Sunday Doctor Storrs, the | the festival was Kept up, often for weeks, the| There is no answer to thls question, which is ne sone we ee See ae 
old pastor, saw that the boys were whispering | custom being, if scalps were taken In winter, te followed ya louder whisper: See eg coe 
; i ; yaa ‘i ustom being, if sons ews tin summer, until| “Mamma, 1s that the bonnet you told papa) When he reached. the village store he saw, 

and scuffling, while Louise sat indifferent, silent | the leaves fell. When elther of these perlods | about?” z papa | Wen ree crops in a conteniplative ‘altitude, & 
and despondent. As she walked home he joined | arrived the ghastly trophies were burlod. “Yes, darling.” “drummer” who had evidently made up his min 
hes Tt may be noted in this connection, however, | ‘And those the feathers?” to study nature while waiting for the storekeeper"s 

«a a that the earnest efforts of noble Christian mission-| ‘Yes, dear.” decision as to the respective merits of different 

hat was the matter ?"” he asked. thos long since causcd the abandonment of the | “Whit made you say she looked like a fright in | samples. 


“They i k hideous custom of scaip-taking. 
They know nothing. I know little more. | "it is asserted by those well acquainted with the 
When I thought of the months, possibly the | tribes of the Dakotas, and also by several of the 


years, it would take to teach them to read the ee chiefs that fio member of the nation has 
Bible, and of all the doctrines and wisdom and | abstention from the ancient Meactice wae particn, 


“Young man,” drawled Jasper, coming to a halt, 
“hey you seen anythin’ of a dog passin’ by here, 
say ai haour er an haour'n a half, er mebbe wo 
haours ago, lopin' along at the rate of a mile era 
mile’n a half, er mebbe two miles an haour?”’ 













i . ractice was particu. | at you.” Some one titters. “Yes, I did see a a by,” replied the 
divine meaning in it which I do not understand, ery Sou during: the last great oulbreak, sage deere drummer, with evivlent amusemen e 
ive it up. Iti ich was rendered memorable by the death of | “She looks angry.” ‘“Wa-al, naow,” sald Jasper, with some anxiety 
Teoncluded to give it up. It is of no use to try! | Custer. The brakeman alams the door, and the mother | resting one foot on the Towest step, “could you jest 
It is the learned doctors and great saints who leaks up from her book just in time to hear the | bring yer mind to the pertick’lers abaout him? 
must help the world. I am nothi i go on: “Let me see,” sald the young man, airily flicking 
i: a he m nothing but a stupid, THE “MAGIC” OF LEARNING. “I guess she heard what you sald about the | specks of dirt off the deps with ‘his cane; “he 
weak child.” bonnet.’ e yassed here an hour or an hour and a half or two 
“Yes,” said the old minister, thoughtfully, | Nothing ts more astonishing to barbarous or| “What bonnet, dear?” s ours ngo, going ut the rate of a mile ora ile and 
“God has put a great store of truth here in the primitive people than the use of figures, diagrams ‘Mrs. Brown’s. You said — a half or two miles an hour, and he had a spot on 





“Stop your chattering,” said the mother, sternly, | his | i Y dollar and. 
ot te Tee Galen Une Tbs a cat eee ee ee eee eG eee an an scett pac meuth neatats TE aati a ance ea 
in the thoughts and lives of men architects. There appears, we will say, among the forehead. “Don't open your mouth again.” As the speaker looked up to see if his witticilsm 
«a a * : people of some mountain region of Northern | , Then she returns to her Dock, but somchow she | was appreciated, he noticed a somewhat unpleasant 
Suppose,” he said, suddenly, ‘that you should | Mexico an American civil engineer. He makes dospots Vora the feeseg eal Ue Dlush lingers on | expression on Jasper’s face, and also saw a large 
see piled up here on the field all the bread and | surveys and drawings and.computations. Then he hor-cheek till the train drawe into the station and | and hungry-looking dog “lopin’” rapidly toward 


L i the passengers push their way out of the car. 

meat which you will eat in the course of your | £0¢s away, leaving his drawings and calculations e 2 : i ou're powerful smart-spoken, stranger,” 
life. It would appall you. You would turn from | Wlth others. Men with picks and shovels go to —— drawled Jasper, “an’ I aint scen all there is in the 
it in horror. But you gladly receive it, a mouthtal | WT his track constructing a rallway. | Tunnels DANGEROUS MOO! world yit, Lcalciate, but I think my dog ken give 


‘. in ee yer my notion of spots of the size you made 
at aviinie, and it gives strength and ‘wouriahment |7"°.°%C through mountains from opposite stiles, YOntion of right on’ the legs of them spicketty- 


‘ and meet, inch for inch, in the centre. Great Stories are told of killi te o ker ter hev 
to your blood and brain. 5 a ing moose with an axe, | span pantaloons o’ yourn, ef you'd hanker tem 

- oa embankments are laid, mi m te) m him! B ws,”” t i to of sublime 
“Your oul will be fed by God in the same way. ire lald, and to make them there le | After running them down inthe deep snow. ‘Tht | Mm! But aes. Be Bet tm, Salty gp 


just enough carth brought. The surface of the | may have been done in Mat ow contempt, “me ‘an’ him aint reall 
You are weak and feel your need of greater y lone in Maino or Canada,” writes 


bother with ye; come along, Taowse!" and draw. 
grade follows an even line as far as the eye can | the author of an article on “‘Moose-Hunting In the | ing off th 4 ke 3 
7 e dog, who looked as if he were being 
knowledge. He does not expect you to become as |reach—a wonderful thing to these untravelled j Ree Mountain: i ep Sn 
wise and holy as an apostle or martyr in an hour, | "atives. of North America,” “but, if so, it proves to my 


contributed to “The Big Game deprived of his rights, Jasper sauntered away. 
but slowly—as the body grows. ccAlhthg gentle the men who bulld the rally mind that the moose there do not possess the same ae eine 
is i Lae nsult the drawings and calculations of the clv’ 1 
‘Human beings do not reach mountain heights | engineer. Everything 1s done SE eee nc eee Buguacious! natures ee re Ome READY FOR BUSINESS. 
by one mighty leap, but foot by foot, tramp, | 1s {t any wonder that the simple lookers.on regard in the Rocky Mountains. No sane man would dare 
tramp, through the thorny brash and over rocks, | {3 wonderful paper, which opens the mountalns |% Stack one of our vicious mountain moose, If a young man would prosper tn business, Tot 
and through pleasant places, too; by hard labo a eae ec ntiones” as a bit of sorcery, a | single-handed, with any weapon short of a repeat. him make his employers’ interests his own, and 
and heppy rests. But they reach itat last, and | ,,A%, African, Prince, visiting, Paris during the ing rile.” ‘The writer tells this story to support | Neglect no opportunity to advance, hen. |The 
stand inthe sunehine.above the sional pineh, $n great exhibition, secs ihe Eiffel Tower, a thousand | "8 assertion: Washington Post tells how one man did this. 
ie feet igh, slenderly built of iron in such a way A party of river-men wounded He hi te office, 
“ i : : a large mo ¢ had obtained a eltuation in a real-estate office, 
“1 can understand that,” said Louise. “But thas every oot of the material contributes to the | near the bank of Clear Water River, in Tdaho pose | and not long afterward, being at an evening 
it certainly seems to be folly for me to try to help | scheme. of, decoration. Nothing. le superfluous. as ta te eatin Ee east et dao, and | Fathering, was. invited to sing, whereupon he 
i enrnny eto ly forme yw Ble ci SAH ORIN BRN | ERY “es Shan oe eNCRL CaS | emperor foo aa Sera tn 
8. * ; i - and was mann 
aiid a0 laiuacr Ana: they ‘ave bit two'or thie] meetae give them this account of the matter: six strong and teariess men. ‘They. were either | selection, hut heartily applauded him ‘at the close. 


“These white men are wonderful magiciai : A : 
tho vicious. “And theyre ut two or tres | Hese i em re, wgderal maxim: | ire uno ged o We fant ecm | Arg Fo ann ee 


: them in have seen. ‘They have there a ach y 
our town is one out of millions in the world, with | where m taug Make Ines aud figures in | “Eney bore. deve bs “naithi hke inne Suet tomer a ine 
Sue ura leone nao sions ithe word ih | @ men are taught to make lines and Ggures in} They bere, down, by the aile of the smimmin ie nothing like ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and let me 
tgnor : a ich @ way that grent palaces of tron are bullt. | | moose, which was kept In the current by walls o say that our company is selling them on terme (0 
ny use in trying. Fo te ee a ee ei ae ne mie wana es | te + and ina fie tere ee he hance 
ae eee oct soi(@'ihag dade: Sa | AT TE a a aT is,and which |The inon rushed to the battle with shouts of If you don’t want to live there it’s the chance 
diay’ Salve alone tte: beth AMOUEN. UW: Ail that, ns {twas tokl to us, by means of lines, and | ‘The mo fhe Poa omnes to tell Uso ; 
: Ps ‘ough the fields. | rules of numbers and eaves: syand | | ‘The moore struck the boat with his antlers, ralsod "The Post omits to tell us how many alos resulted 
He enid at last, “What a terrible drought wo| “Buk when the white mon sought, to explain | so-culceiy. that the met were ail: (riehtened. ant aaa a a eae 
have had thie summer’ ‘The ground has been | ese lines and deslzus, we understood nothing of sraf thamn were olther iled er drowned. ‘The 









































é h 8 eat two of them were either killed ‘ —_——+—_—_ 

Galea witly tHe bent anil Whe cometatlon’ seoecea | held wee outeraetnd elise teen Rae tte bile cies: eee eae thelr gompantine on 

trom the Adante othe Mises thermal power woul he fo reap ea gta reetrsastee ane DIAN NAMES. 

"hen tn mn ae tec supponcch [en sta, itn eae P| igs St thought den] station uot very far trom Piiburs 09 Oe 
; > Of a i chased, f 

‘ttle drop of water, as it left the cloud, could research. And industrious application. Nor is its | two large mage, aunt chivty feet wen A decline, | Raltimore and Ohio Raliroad, bas the good ott 

have thought and said: Bossetat «to those Who are able to go to | fired at the larger bull. He staggered, cad Kepi | English name of Soho. In announcing it there Is 






“Why should J fall upon that vast, arid plain ? Every student in the public schools may treasure on; but a ghastly line of blood on the trail told of | 10 opportunity for the brakeman to disguise the 


, blic seh the deadly effect 
What an end 0? eto on rope | laa ue wo rye ieaoehaee| Pah ae ee Sih AS BAIN: Tone a 
freshen the ground and bring it to li in,’ | World. Here ts an tllust ‘ he | He fell at the crack of the rille; bu ahaa 
But the raindrop did scl inaer i ani | Not long ago, Fea eee ee and public achoot, | seed, ob, uleeding, snorting ‘rom ‘adeadly | Asa train neared the town not long ago the word 
ceo hat God | there waea boy who took a deckled Interest. ti shot through the lungs. ' Four shots were fired into | was distinctly shouted ‘and a passenger was heard 
s, that one drop may wet the earth above a | atural philosophy. He eaid Ne was going to In | him before he fell and buried himeelf in the snow. | to say to the man sharing his seat: 


ino . The hunter, standing exhausted above the fallen | “How many_towns In this part of the com otk 
3 i plumber, and he wanted to understand the facts | moose, gave’ no thought to the animal that he | have Indian‘names! Just think of It—Soho, 2 
Nana pecome a great tree | that lay at the bottom of his future occupation. supposed to be Tring dead three or four rods back gahel Upaquers all her 
ot ga a 8} all near together: 


Par Sean aes a . 
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For the Companion. 
I'M THINKING. 


Papa saya I must go to school, 
To read and spell and write, 
And then, maybe, to college, too, 
If Tatudy with all my might; 
1am four years old, and I'm pretty tall, 
But I'm thinking I never can learn It all! 


Aunt Nell says { must learn to sew, 
To overcast, stitch and fell, 
And learn to play the plano, too, 
And the violin, a3 well; 
1am four years old, and I’m pretty tall, 
But I'm thinking I nerer can learn It all! 


Grandma says I must learn to knit, 
And to crochet beautiful lace, 
Aunt Nan says sho shall teach me to draw, 
And to copy the baby’s face; 
1am four years old, and I'm pretty tall, 
But I'm thinking I SEVER can learn it all! 





Mamma says I must learn to cook, 
And to make nice bread and cake, 
And puddings and salads and jellies, too, 
And to broil and steam and bake; 
1am four years old, and I’m pretty tall, 
But I'm thinking | NEVER can learn tt all! 
E. C. D. 


8 


For the Companion. 


A GARDEN PLOT. 


O YOU think 
they will come 
up soon?’? 
asked the gar- 
dener, stepping 
back and look- 

ing at his small 

and mnddy patch of carth 
rather wistfully. “I planted 
them a long time ago and I’ve 
watered them ao great deal, 
but nothing shows yet.’" 

“What did you plant?” in- 
quired the visitor. 

“Well, you sce I didn’t 
have very much,” said the 
gardener. ‘There was the 
moth-ball I picked up in the 
gaurret and the pieces of corn 
the parrot dropped and somo 
rice. It would be splendid to 
have a rice-tree, wouldn't it?” he cried, turning 
a pair of bright and hopeful eyes up to the 
visitor’s face. 

“Splendid! THad—had the rice been boiled >” 

“I'm not quite sure,” answered the gardener, 
thoughtfully. ‘The corn had, I know. It was 
so soft. I thought it might sprout sooner, you 
know, if it was soft.” 








‘There was a pause in the conversation during 
which the gardener patted his garden with a loving 
little hand. 

“Katie, you know, the cook,” he continued, 
presently, “she says moth-balls won't grow. I 
thought I would try one, at any rate. They 
wouldn't smeH so 
bad out in the air, 





would they 2” 
“Perhaps not,” 
said the visitor. 


“Please show me 
where you planted 
the moth-ball.” 

“Right here by 
this stick, and the 
rice here and the 
corn here. Ob, I'd 
know in a minute 
which was which if 
they would only come up. 
will ever grow ? 

There was no evading this direct question, so 
the visitor said, “Well, perhaps they wouldn't all 
by themselves, but if a fairy, a good fairy, should 
come along —’ 


Do you think they 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Oh, but there are no fairi 
interrupted the gardener. They only live in the 
country. Camille told me so. She read it out 
of a book." 

“Do you know,” said the visitor, in a comfort- 
ably reassuring tone, “I believe Camille is mis- 
taken about that. There are some fairies in the 
city, not nice Zi¢tle ones like those that live in the 
woods, but very good fairies for all that.” 

“] don’t know any, I never saw one,” said the 
gardener, incredulously. 

“But they may know you, don’t you see, and 
that would make it all right.”” 

The gardener shook his head. It was plain he 
did not expect much help from the city fairies. 
However, in a little while, he said, quite cheer- 
fully : 

“Maybe the rice will be sprouted to-morrow. 
I mean to get up very early 
and look. You bad better 
come, too,” he added, nod- 
ding and smiling at the visi- 
tor as the latter walked 
away. 

“Woll?”” said tho visitor, 
inquiringly. It was carly 
morning, and sho and the 
gardener had met again over 
the garden plot. The gar- 
dener’s eyes were shining, 
and his cheeks were pink 
with excitement. 

“They have all sprouted,” 
he said, in a low voice, and 
stooping down, he pointed 
out three little groups of 
fresh green leaves. 

“Why, the moth-ball has 
come up, too,” cried the 
visitor. “What do you say 
to the city fairies now ?”” 

The gardener looked seri- 
ous for a minute. Then he 
said, very decidedly, like one 
who has made up his mind, 
“I don’t beliove the fairies 
did it at all. It was just be- 
cause I watered them every 
day and took such good care 
of them.” 

“Yes, that was really the 
reason,” said the visitor, 
smiling. “Still —'? Then 
she stopped and looked at 
the happy little gardener, 
and did not finish her sen- 
tence. 

‘The gurdener had forgotten 
all about her. His curly 
head was bent low over his 
dear garden bed. 

It was only the visitor's 
voice, saying, ‘“Good-by,” 
| that made him look up with 
a smile and cry out, ‘‘Good- 
by, come out and see my 
garden again soon.” 

“Yes, I will, thank you,” 
said the visitor, turning back. 
“Did you ever hear of such 
a thing as entertaining—well, 
fairies unawares ?”” 





in the city,” 






For tho Companion. 


MOTHER'S RIDDLE. 


Mother has a kitten, 
Mother bas a mouse, 
Mother ha a bird that sings 
‘All about the house. 
Mother has a lammic, 
Mother has a chick. 
All together have but two feet! 
Guess my riddle, quick! 








ey ees 
For the Companion. 
THE BABY'S WELL. 


“Papa, somebody ’pilled the water out my 
well.” 

“Oh, I guess it leaked out," papa said. 

“Bat, it touldn’t,” insisted baby. 

whe ground soaked it up," papa said. 

Baby shook her head. 

“F'ed ‘pilled it out,” she said. 

Fred was her brother, and was a year older 
than herself. Whenever anything 
went wrong with baby, she blamed 
him. That wasn't quite fair, to be 
sure, but then she had some excuse 
for it. 

“Where is your well?” 
asked. 

“Yite out here,” baby said, as she 
pointed to a near-by shed. “I dug 
it with a ‘tick. Come and see it.”” 

She led him to it, her chubby 
band in his. It wasn’t a bad sort | 
of a well for a baby to make. 

Papa was surprised to find that | 
she had set an old fruit can into the hole. The 
can was water-tight, and she had a right to think 
somebody had spilled it. 

“We'll fill up the well with water, and then 


papa 


| six years old, 








| watch it,” papa said. 
| “The nex’ one I'll dig, oh, ever so deep!” | 


“No,” answered the gardener. “I am nearly 
nd never saw a fairy in my life.” 
said the visitor, laughing this 








“Oh, indeed, 
time, ‘“good- 
“Goed-by, 








said the gardoner. 
pi ge ae 


A SMALL boy who was spending the summer 
in the country was much annoyed by the 
mosquitoes. One night he stood their bites as 
long as he was able, but at length wailed forth, 
“Oh, I wish I was a skeeter and the skeetor me, 
and then wouldn’t I bito that skeoter!"” 

A voor little mite of a boy came to tho door, 
asking for work. “Haven't you a father?” [ 
said. “Oh, yes,” he replied, “but ho can't do 
anything; he has brown kitties in his windpipe.” 


The Visitor. 


——_+o-—__—_ 


baby cried. “I'll put a yeal pump in it, 80 
mamma can det water.” 

Early the next morning baby was standing by 
the open bedroom window. Papa was getting 
ready to go down to breakfast. 

“Oh, look, papa! look !"” baby cried, in great 
excitement. “Two nassy wobbins are ‘pillin’ 
the water in my well.” 

Papa walked to the window, looked out, and 
laughed. One of the robins was in baby’s well, 
taking a bath. 

“Those robins have a nest in the lilac bushes,” 





papa said. “Do you know what they are 
thinking ?” 
“No, papa. What is the wobbins finking ?” 


“They are thinking, ‘Oh, isn’t this just grand! 
Baby put it here for us, and it was very nice in 
her, wasn't it?’"” 

Baby's face grew very thoughtful, and then a 
pleased smile spread over it. 

“T'm glad they like my well,” she exclaimed. 
«J dess I jus’ made it for them without knowin’ 
it.” 

Then she added: ‘Papa, F’ed didn’t ‘pill the 
water. I blamed him wrong that time, didn't I, 
papa?” Frank H. STAUFFER. 


—__+e—_—_ 


A TEACHER was impressing upon the scholars 
of the primary school the importance of perspira- 
tion. Having, as she thought, fully explained 
the matter, sho asked, “Now, Johnnie, if the 
pores of the skin got filled up, what would 
happen?” Jobnnic thought a moment, then 
answered, briskly, “We'd bust.”” 

Sapie was teaching little Guy to make the 
numerals on his slate, and telling him what they 
each stood for, when she came to the cipher. 


| That,” she said, “is nothing.” The little eyes 
| widened, and he looked at it some time before he 


remarked, thoughtfully, “’At doesn't /ook like 
nossin’!”” 


‘To him the: 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
ANAGRAM. 


The coupleta rhyme. The omitted worde are all 
formed from the elghteen letters omitted in the 
nat line. 

Westminster Abbey preserves with «+ + « 

The memory green of virtues + + # «. 

Among Its lierocs We # see 

Tho name of one beloved by + « «5 

Beloved, because his heart could « « + « 

For othcra’ woo and others’ + + « +. 

‘The meanest slave, he loved #0 * « # «, 

That grict would oft his bosom swell, 

And all his nature would « # + « «+, 

‘At thought of unrequited toil. 

Ho spent a lung and useful +6 « + 

In parliament, In earnest strife; 

And, knowing no such word ass + «+, 

At length his efforts did avail. 

Tia bill made law,—the &l 
y owed thetr Hibert 

He died, when nearly seventy-four, 

Just fifty yenra ago, no» » + «. 











were eee 


This great Englishman's name you can mention, 


of course, 
A philanthropist he—«eeseee cence 
eee ee LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 


DOUBLE CENTRAL ACKOSTIC. 
(Words of eight letters.) 


J plant of the genus Aster. 
Driven back. 

The act of housing horses. 
Abandoned. 

‘To think upon. 

Beara a comparison. 

To value. 

Crawling. 

9. A city In Italy. 

10. Those who lament. 

Il. Prolonged. 


‘The fourth row of letters will spell the uame of 


Srp pA Ser 


a Fronch revolutiontat, who died on July 28, 1794. 


he fifth row of letters will spell the name of 
the founder of one of the United States, who dicd 
on July 30, 1718. Cyniw DEaKE. 
¥ 3. 
LONGFELLOW ENIGMA. 
1am composed of 60 letters. 
1. This fa the 7, 6, 19, 42, 5, 12, primeval. 


2. Thy dress was like the 39, 2, 47, 2%, 4, 24, 
‘Thy heart as pure as they. 
3. Malden with the 32, 50, 10, 34, 46, 9, 36, 27, 31 eyes. 
4. Between the 24, 16, 38, 34 and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to 17, 36, 27, 14, 19, 
Comes a pause In the day’s occupations, 
‘That in 34, 15, 36, 27, 23'n8 the children’s ho 
5, Colder and louder blew the 27, 40, 31, 24, 
A 8, 33, 1, 35 from the northeast, 
The snow fell hissing on the 46, 38, 48, 23, 28, 
‘And the billows frothed like ‘yeast. 
6. Though the mills of God grind slow!: 
They grind exceeding 44, i, 
7. The warrior took that banner proud, 
It was his 13, 11, 19, 12, 22, 16, 47 cloak and shroud. 
8. Ani in the wreck of noble Ilves 
Something immortal atill 44, 25, 9, 3, 48, 41, 20, 43. 
8. When the hours of day are 23, 45, 49, 45, 1, 19, 


10, 






















And the 41, 6, 26 of the night 
Wake the bette 7 that elumbered 


To a holy, 20, 33, 30, 49'delight. 
My whole is a quotation from the Psalm of Life. 








ALM. P. 
4. 
WORD TRIANGLE. 
1* 
ae 
ene 
eee 
see ee 
eee eee 
tee eee 
gee re eee eg 
From 1 to 2 from 2 to 3,and from 1 to 3, An 


ecclesiastical curse. 
Across. 


Line I, The Indefinite article. 
Tine 2; Two coneonants. 
Line 3, A girl’s name. 

Line 4, A portable dwelling. 
Line 5, An impediment. 

Line 6, Royal fur. 

Line 7, A small portion. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


An evergreen tree or 
‘A mild, thnid beast, 

The name of my first may declare. 
Though humble its place, 

The player of cards 

Will have for my second a care. 

In fame or In tale, 

The best of itall, 

My ¢hird holds It'there. 


My sehole hag many pleasant ways, 
‘And epeaks in welcome words of praise. 
H. HL D. 


We ALG. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. In-cog-ni-to. 


2. MarCh, October, JuLy, FEbruary, JanuaRy, 
Aprnl, December, AuGust, SeptEmber—Coleridge. 








e April, February, OctobeR, MAy, 
Subp, SepTember, Junk, NovembeR—Gibralter. 
3. PAT 
BATIUIE 
PAULINE 
ATLANTA 
THINKER 
NTER 
EAR 





4. Succory, Crocus. : ar ae 
‘4 it , haste, thyme, snail, kine, shut, 
aie tite, oe Meiake hay while the eun 
shines. 
6. S-kin, H-owl, A-gate, D-rear, O-pen, W-ant— 
Shadow, 
1. Miser, able—miserable. 
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POWER OF SONG. 
‘An Englishwoman visiting in Colorado has sent B 


to Chambers's Journal rather an exciting experi. | 


oon her own with wild cattle, in one of the | {kivGy, the Hubber Stamp Co. Did New Haven, Conn. nd 
lovely mountain parks of that Western paradise. | ~~ uber Stamp Co. Dis New Haves r dea tc for a sample bottle to 


She says that in her quest for sketching ground it 
was her fashion to start off on long expeditions by 
herself, after having been once assured that no 
Indians were within thirty miles, that bears seldom 
came down from the mountains so early, and 
rattlesnakes were fast disappearing. But one 
morning, walking down a narrow part of the 
valley, she found her road disputed by some fifty 
mountain cattle, which had come down to graze, 
and were clearly puzzled at her appearance. 

‘They formed in line, and for a few minutes we 
stared at each other.’ 1 had no weapon more 
formidable than a paint-brush, and was fortunately | 
too frightened to run away. "An inspiration came | 
to me, and, warily watching my enemies, 1 struck 
to meting melody. ‘The effect was delightful. 
‘The creatures listened attentively for a few min: 








utes, and then one after another quietly fell to ee PHILADELPHIA STAR. 
grazing, while I walked through the midst of them, ¥ s = “This book has the fascination of a story, the (ruthfud. 
singing as 1 went. For Comfort, Economy and Elegance the LINENE | jess of an essay, and the moral sincerity of a sermon.” 


Mifew days Inter I was returning to suppers | goods are unequalled If you have never worn them, 

a send SUX N for 
hemor of eattle massed across the way I had to | curs; as a trial will convine 
go. Remembering my late experience, T marched | mont in July 2d issue of Companion. CATALOGUES FREE. 


when, about a mile from the ranch, I saw a 


Sn; nothing daunted, and when within’ easy hear- 
ing, struck up my song: 

's before, the animals all faced about and gazed 
at me, but alas! instead of dispersing, they came 
Howly towards me, like a moving wall. Louder 

WY Touder 1 sang, until, looking beyond and 
hround me, I saw cattle everywhere, all moving in 
my direction, up the slope from the river, down 
the mountalns on my right, cattle slowly but surely 
Closing me in. F 

They were not fierce in aspect, but still they 
came nearer and nearer, a vast, noiseless audience. 

T dared not stop singing, as 1 saw clearly my 
song was a charm, without which I was but an 
Sriinary human intruder, and to be treated as 
Sheh. On the other hand, it was evident that the 
jnore I sang the more the herd gathered. 

Closer and closer they came, until I could feel 


theighot breath like a cloud about me, and then a) 0 Nop IN SHEER INDIA LINONS ROVE et jad y pte by her-shlelds constant- 
gentle poke In the back or shoulder from their Ok LAWNS 8, BATISTE BY 2 \ a, ripping ont. The S13 abee 
long horns. e w, 6 t J Shields overcome se 

Tor a moment I despaired, then, with some Fao! PRINTED EFFECTS Asn g intcultfes, “they “are, worn 


aifieulty, from lack of space, I opened my parasol, 
Whirled it round and round before me, with 
Mrange shouts I could invent, and charged straight 


foes. eee nr CTRUUnEN 
atny {00% ora surprise the bewildered animals| THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED Nay 20, gf Shape of the arin Med. Im 


gave way one by one, and fairly made a lane 
jown which I rished,' brandishing my weapon. 
When free of them I’ looked back, to find them 
steadily staring after me in dull amazement; but 
‘hot one moved a step in pursuit of me. 

Some weeks later, when J was telling the story 
to a Nebraska farmer, he informed me that the 
danger had heen extreme; only a week before, he 
and some other mounted men had barely rescued 
alive a new-comer who had incautiously strayed 
into a cattle run. From the fact that they ure 
Invariably driven by ‘mounted men, the animals 
seem to have lost their respect for humanity on 
foot, and treat it with slight consideration. 
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BY THE NAME OF 


In France, where great care is taken that men 
shall have no other name than that to whieh they 
are lawfully entitled, and where every 
name, profession, social condition and history are 
carefully recorded and his goings and comings 
officially kept track of, some very curious incidents 
take place. 
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obt. 











Not long ago a young man was arrested at 
Constantine, in Algeria, on a charge of stealing 
money belonging to an éstablishment in which he 
was employed. When it was sought to make a 
record of his name, it was found that he ha 
Taw fal name at all 

fe had been “inscribed” at Bordeaux at the 
date of his birth, but his father and mother were | 
not known, and the name of Laffon, under whieh 
he bad been inscribed without authority, be had 
since been forbidden by a court of justice to bear 
because it was not rightfully his 4 

After having been forbidden the 
he took that of Bacon, and \ 
refused permission to bear tliat. 

Nevertheless, he managed to exist, in some way, 
without any name at al en 
accused of taking that hi 
peared, the law was obliged to take coentz 
him in some he was entered upon the lists of 
the court as “one X.” 

If he is convicted of the offence 
charged, he will go to prison as X; and if he 
ghould be acquitted, he will have gated, If not a 
‘rood name,” at tone letter of e alpha 
toward some kind of nai Pareles 

















ame of Laffon, 
sin turn officially 
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CLE. 


A theological student who had preached one 
Sunday in a city at a considerable distance from 
the school which he attended, wished to tuke the 
early train back on Mond: 














morning. 









He was delayed in sta 
the why to get a 
ched. the uppe 
stoppe 








ng, and ha 
ashed, 





started out. AU PESRAY, 


bag on hoarc 
to wait f 


It would pass him, however; so he waited, and > D POROUS PLAGTER 60. : 
when the | Sg ay ea ty HIEL S. O74 Canal Street, Mer Tork, | aw 


He precaution decided. 
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Limselr. | 





















The bystanders watched th 
F i ceding 

interest, and broke into lau e the Soir : 
came along re, on the 
platform, stool a man who must have weigher 
fully three hundred pounds, ar Mech te nmavance 
to any attempt toward hoarding the teain 

ne young ™ : ck and waited for the 
next train, while the ceeuat 1 iis 
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The simplest and smost elementary truths may 
in such a way as to possess something . 
the charm of novelty pees 


“why " 








ronson, as the clock struck 
1g tb ot lock? 1 thought it twee 
», mum,” said Bridget, “t's niver later than 





one al this toime of day."—Harper’s Bazar | 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapon’ 


ceous Dentifrice 
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rade generally, and . . . 
tainable direct from the makers, who will send a < it didn’t give 
” POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, , = both the method and results 
Fully Descriptive, to any applicant.” nearly so good a light. [m- | ONE ENJOYS wien syrup of Figs is takens 
Mass. . it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
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the Metropolis of WASH 
GEATTLE See ere, prinvad aaatene ot Ae: 
and State to Fshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, We 


A want a reliable woman in every 
LADIES County, to establish a Corset Parlor 
y for the'sale of Dr. NicHoLs’ CELE 


RATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. Wages, $40 
to 8 Month and expenses. We furnish complete 
to Si Pn consignment, $i Sample Corset free, con- 
SNuionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample 
nd ternis. Nichols & Ca., 878 Canal St., New York, 


THE 


BOSTON HEATER 
_ FURNACE, 
for heating with warm air only, or in 


’ 7, LASTING, | COMBINATION with HOT WATE! 
SEL INkING STAMP, 4 DELICATE, FRAGRAN z e as shown in the cut below, has ee 
N & PENCIL, any nameon, 10e, or name. town and If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in DESERVEDLY POPULAR. + 
Ze = : May we send you a descriptive circu. ; 
caugeorgect, weiung Papers JAS.S.KIRK & CO-, Chicago. | jar with references—letters from users? 


correspondencé " 
BOSTON LINEN, SHANDON BELLS: the Only Tollet ‘Soap. ag 


Beauty.” 


and BUNKER HILL. 

perior in quality, moderate in 

m . If your dealer does not 
rap thein, send us six cents and 

Probably no book has ever received 

such universal and unanimous praise 

from both the secular and religious 

press. 260 pages. 


ioc aeill forward you our complete 
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This preparation gives the best 
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ww YORK DENT. 
mple collar and pair of | ~uyo more useful or entertaining book can be put into 


you, See large advertise: | +6 hands of boys and girls.” PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 


Medal 





ae eae We guarantee it to give perfect 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR G0., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, | Matted wren ie cipced eight cents in postaxestamps.| gatisfuetion in every particular 


FR ANK MILLER & SONS, if properly arranged and used. 


ee THIS FURNACE and the MAGEE 
349 West 26th Street, NEW YORK.| \ySTIC RANGE, wherever exhibited 


SIGSBEE'S SE AMLESS SHIELDS. have received the HIGHEST AWARDS. 
Sales this year over 50 per MACEE FURNACE CO. 
cent. greater than 189. $2 to 38 Union St., Boston. 117 Beekman St., New York. 
One of the most troublesome sake St., Chicago. Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
parisof lad ae 
ress Shiel 
causing profuse, perspiration 
And annoying odors. Dresses 
Set uncomfortably on account 
of this cumbersome attach. 
iment under the arm, and every 
lady. has experienced much 









borset cover sweet an Gf 
Patented 4 ‘They conform perfectly to the 


1890. pervious.The only perfeet Dress 


Srawtrn Shield. All sizes, In ordering, give measure of arm 

i) E706 Price, per pair, Sse. Sold by Dry Goods Dealers every 

i where. ai, pe repaid, on receipt of 
On the Toe price, SIGSBEE MA’ CO. Ayer, Mass. 
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“| FIT WELL, wonderful 

WEAR WELL, lamp wasn’t 
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— well Mass: | agination couldn't CONCeiVE || sens set promptiy on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowel 
o : clean the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 

ConDRETSDENLENHIAM | such 2 Hight in those days, etd nl i hy ci 
ie st us send you a primer on lamps | Syrup of Figs Is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
“A Most Delicate Preparation.” <Srareta much to Kuow about Khees | wet pneasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
See AEMs | omach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 

_ Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH BRASS CO.) jt. errects. Prepared only from the most healthy, and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, d have made it the most popular 


Comfort ji) [eects know, Sora of Pes for sale in 50c. and 
1 bottles by all leading druggists. ‘Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure It 
1 | promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
OUSE Heating, sressiistiaie” sanutacamed ony ty 
| 1E CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
Did your furnace heat | San cisco, Louisville, New Yo 


ee FRANK B, BARKLEY 


Jast severe winter? 
OF COURSE IT DIDNT. si Sa o. 


Now is the time to 


EOS ee ARKLEY A 
GURNEY HARNESS | 


cock’s BUNION SHIELD» Hot Water Heater $5.50 
will be sent, prepaid, on and Radiators. ROAD 
receipt of Zin Cents, A pamphlet-book, CARTS 


‘They are easily ap jy 
plied, give immediate | "How Best to Heat 
Our Homes.” 
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comfort, and are the | i 
best, surest, cleanest and | FREE ON APPLICATION. | $55.00 ‘ out f | 
cheapest. remedy for | UPWARDS YEARS 

We have made and sold 
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corns and bunions ever | 
CORN & _, Produced. PSN 
‘TheCom Shieldsaremade |" STORMS. 
~BUNIO lara 








HARNESS 


TO DEALERS. 


BUT NOW we are selling direct to the 


consumers, saving you the ‘Traveling 
Man's expenses and Dealers’ profits. 

| Write for iNustrated cat ulogueand prices. 
We also manufacture a large line of 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. ; GOAT HARNESS 


Baki e ee 
Royal Baking Bs 


i TO. 
Write fo strated ¢: 4 prices of 
ABSOLUTELY PURE ee a Rated GOMER ens, "adaeess 
FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. co., 
271 and 273 Main Street, CXNCISNATL & 
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state size wanted, 31 John St. 
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JULY 80, 1891, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














Itching Piles. 


| Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 









Giamp hould read the story of “A Postage 
O_ Stamp Man" in the May ith number of this paper, 


OUR CONFIDENCE 


in the BERLIN PIANO POLISH isso great that 
we will send you a sample bottle for trial, Free. Dro} 
us a postal. LOCKPORT VARNISH CO., Lockport, Il. 





















DISLOYAL WHISTLING. CATALOG with 

| 2000 ilinstrations of 

Americans have little conception of what may fatget Pa styles in 
constitute atreasonable offence in some of the Drices, SENT EREEO 
countries of the Old World which are still despotic | Address Mahler Bros., 501-505 6th Av -Y. 








and extremely military. There recently occurred 
at Barr, in Alsace, a trial which must have been 
very amusing to an American who might have 
witnessed it, if a man’s liberty had not been in | 
jeopardy. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing the 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
preventing dandruff. It el 's the 
8 he hair falling, and is 
One day, not long ago, in the streets of Barr, a 1? 8 . He, & $1 at Druggists, 
laborer, who was engaged in loading a wagon, = = 
whistled cheerfully at his wor As he was thus 
engaged, a gend. ne or military policeman came 
within hearing. ‘The workman, apparently pre 
occupied, kept on with his whistling. & subscribe! 
Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four cen 
| ceive sample copy with of latest vo- 
cal and instr ,ODWARD'S 
MUSICAL Mc r 
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“T arrest you,” said the gendarme, coming up 
and putting his hand on the workman’s shoulder. 

“What for?” asked the man, astonished. 

“For seditious whistling. You have been whist. | 
ling the ‘Marseillaise.’” 

The “Marseillaise,” being the French national 
air, and a revolutionary air besides, is forbidden 
in German Alsace. 

But the workman exclaimed, “Oh no, you are 
mistaken! It isn’t the ‘Marseillaise’ at all that 1 
am whistling, but the ‘March of the Brunswick 
Hussars.’ used to belong to the Brunswick 
ssars, and that was our regimental tune!” 

The gendarme, who was a German, and thought 
he knew one tune from another, took the workman | 
under arrest; and in due time he was brought 
into court charged with disloyalty in whistling a 
seditious air in a public place. 

Both the gendarme and the accused told their 

ries very confidently, and as the workman was 
ted aii honest and loyal man, the court was | 
y much perplexed between the two men and 
the two tunes. 

In this predicament, the court adjourned to the 
council-room adjoining, and calling in the aceused 
and the accuser in turn, made the workman whistle 
the “March of the Brunswick Hussars” and the 
gendarme the “Marseillaise.” 

Each did his best; but the tunes proved, in the | 
ear of the court, to be so much unlike that it was 
regarded as improbable that the gendarme could 
have been aken. e 

The accused was, therefore, sent to prison; but 
his general bearing, and above all, his excellent 
whistling, had affected the court so favorably that 
he was sentenced to only three days’ imprison- 
ment. 








: LACE CURTAINS 


: MADE BY THE 


? WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG. co 
-WILKES*BARRE “PA 


‘that have ceased to 

CANARY BIRDS Sh oic ton 
{Ilness, exposure or on account of moulting, can be made to 
warble tuneful melodies by placing acake of BIRD MANNA 
in their cages. It acts almost liko a charm in restoring them 
to song. It is an absolute necessity to tho health, comfort and 
hygiene of CAGE BIRDS. It is made after the Androasberg 
recipe, Sold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 
to any P.O. in the U. 8. or Canada for 15 ets., by the Binp 
Foop Co., 400 N. 3d St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Bird Book free. 


Roor i IR E S 
Tue GreaTHentta DRINK. 
Package makes 6 gallons, 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by al) 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
OC, E, HIRES & CO. 
Philadelnhia 
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A ROUMANIAN CUSTOM. 


| at 
A pretty custom, similar to that observed in S I ILBO NMA. 


England, Scotland and the United States on St.| | A prepared CHAMOIS SKIN for polishing 
Valentine’s Day, the Fourteenth of February, is|Gold and Silver or Nickel, Steel and Brass. 
in vogue in Roumania on the Firstof March. This! Always ready. No trouble to use. Lasts for 
is the day indicated in the State and Chureh Calen- | years. The best and most economical polisher 
dar as the official date for the beginning of spring. in the market. Inquire of your dealer, or send 


The masculine portion of the population is not 5° cents for sample size by mail to 
favored, a8 with halentiver ta this country, butthe The Chandler & Rudd Go,, Cleveland, 0. 


eon THE BRAID THAT IS KNOWN 









heart or bride may be quite 
sure of receiving her token of affectionate remem. | 
brance on that day. These little gifts are called 
martisoires, and are made of bronze, silver, or 
some cheaper material, in the shape of hearts, 
stars and medallions. These little amulets bear 
the date, March First, accompanied by that of the 
year, and any motto or inscription which may 
occur to the giver as appropriate. 

The recipient of the martisoire wears it, held by 
4 small chain, on her arm on hung around her 
neck, until in her walks abroad she sees a rose in 
bloom or hears the song of the nightingale. Then 
she takes it off, and hangs it on the next green 
bush to which she comes, as an offering to Mother 
Nature, for whom all Roumaniuns have a great 
I 


love. 

Whether these little medals are allowed to hang 
on the bushes and swing in the breezes all summer, 
or whether after a certain time they are stealthily 
gathered by a martisoire collector, to be melted 
for another season's use, is not stated by the recent 
German paper which tells of this pretty, if rather 
sentimental, custom. 
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__THE WORLD AROUND. — 
BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


AN INTRUDER IN THE BATH. 


‘The true luxury of the bath is best appreciated 
by people of hot climates. The baths of Kingston, 
Jamaica, are described by a correspondent aa 
delightful, being long enough and wide enough to | 
allow one to flounder about, and even to take a| 
couple of strokes. They are made of concrete and | 
are filled with water at the temperature at which | 
it comes from the mains—just right to make a) 
plunge enjoyable. So clear is the water that one | 
can scarcely realize it is three feet deep. | SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 


NT. Z COUNTRY, 
Once in a while, to be sure, there is something EN EERO! 7. 









IT WORKS EQUALLY well 
on OXEN AND MULES. 


Tell your neighbor that our Gall Powder does cure 
fore shoulders and backs while in harness. 


yet. Surg’s, Albany, N. ¥. 


RINTING OUTEIT_ 


2 alphabets neat Typo, Indelible Ink, Pad, Tweezers, in 
neat case with catalogue and directions * HOW TO BE A 
PRINTER, ” Postpaid only 96c,, 3 for 60c., 6 for $1.00. Agents 
Wanted. K. at 8 


~ INGERSOLL & WRO..'65 Cort its. 


29-ACGENTS WANTED“<s 


Establishment in the World, 
50 STYLES, witn 


SOLID, CUSHION on 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Hichest 
Finish, Best Materialsand Workmanship. Prieos nnparall 
Diamond Frame for Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or 
Catalogue free. Por Agents Terms, &¢., send 10.cts. 1 
LUBURG MFG. CO. 921, 823 & 925 N. 8th St. 


wai? LYON & HEALY 


Srate & Mownor Srs.,Cuicaao. 




















Fine Mustrations describing every 
article required by Bands or Drum 
Corps, including Repairing, Materials, © 
‘Trimmings, etc. Contains 


tons for Amate 





of Band Music. ui 


ASTHMA or HAY-FEVER. 
Cured to Stay Cured 


. WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE 
References in Your Own Locality. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 






ESTABLISHED 
Cuicaco 
1870 





Removeo 


imonials, They, 
& will convince 
you, 










RETURNED TO 
CHicaco, APL. oF we 


Or. SYKES" SURE CURE CO. Rms. 43 & 44 103 State St. Chicago. 


)@ INTEREST, Semi-Annual 


Municipal Gold Bonds, 3 years, amounts 
from $250 up, secured and guaranteed by 
deposit with Trust Company, of Mun 
ipal Securities only, of incorporated cities 
of the State of Washington. Safe as Government 
Also on hand 8%, First Mortgages Tacoma 
Estate. Address THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Washington, 


Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
States for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re 
Quired until they are received 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington S 
Enormous assort 


ton, Mass. 
WA L Li of 
3. AV 


Goods sent to any part of the U 
line of samples sent for 8 cts. po: 
ithout gold. a e. Gold Paper: 

| 2 Elegant Papers, 10 c! 
Borders, all widths to match, in 
The Providence Wall 























Attractive aud 
Non-Arsenical. 
Factory prices. 













ENCING 


m>_. Woven Wire. 
| SS CSB SS OS OSS SS 


SS 
< We State 
‘WIRE ROPE SELVAGE the BEST. 
PRICES REDUCED. Sold by dealers. 
McMULLI ‘§ POULTRY NETTIN 








which may detract from its enjoyment by the ASK FOR BARBOUR’S 


stranger, if he has not become used to some of the 

other inhabitants of the land. For example, as I => 
was about to take my first jump, I discovered 
something that looked a bit like a horseshoe crab 
down at the bottom. Calling to one of the black 
pickaninnies running about the yard, | asked him 
what it was. 

“Oh, dat’s a scorpium.”” | 
“Well, take him right out.” | 
“Oh, he’s dead, sah.” 

“Never mind! J prefer my bath without him in 





it. 

A dead scorpion is bad enough, but that is 
preferable to having a live one drop from the 
rafters overhead on one’s bare flesh, as once 
happened to a friend of mine. 





. ete. Giv 
its lustre by a 
no Turpentine 





htha, Alcohol, or other 


; dust will not stick to work finished with it. 


No sagging! No baggin; 
The McMullen Woven Wire F 
















MILITARY 
k by handling; 
IS NOTA VARNISH. Contains 





ck off, 





injurious articles. Sold by all Harness Makers. 
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PATRIOTIC. | 


Surely it is better to be mistaken in the bare 
facts regarding our heroes than to have no such 
divinities to worship. | 


“Well, Uncle Mose,” said a lady, “I hear you. 
have another pair of twins at your house.” 

“Yaas, missus, yes we has. Bress dey little 
hearts!" | 

“Have you named them yet?” 

“Yes'm. Done named ’ém aftah two ob de fust 
pres'dents ob dis country 

“Indeed! What two?” 

“Ole Christofo C'lumbus an’ Juleyous Casar, 
ma’am. We’se great on namin’ de children fo’ de 
pres'dents "t our house.”’— Detroit Free Press. 





THE ANDREW 

















se 
said the visitor, “what is your ambi- 
“DU like,’ said the boy, putting down his 
yellow-covered story of the plains, “to have 
people tremble like leaves at the mere mention of 
my name.”"—Harper’s Young People 
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Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, 
in sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices 
from 25 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 

Ask your local merchant for them. 
REEL WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. AL 


T-In. Stee! Shears and this Knife,$1. Post-paid, war 
equal any 







/ 
EVERY 


B. HENDRYX CoO., 





ranted, Cut is exact size; price is Te: 
razor. To tempt you our price for a whil 
15 for $2, post-paid. Lady's 2-bl 
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razor, $1.2 
Strop'ever m: 





vist. 
} MAHER & GROSH, 
445 Street, 


ToLevo, Outo. 















Colds and Coughs 


croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 
and most effective 
emergency medicine. 


It should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
ES Every SCALP 
x 3 Sok on 

Soe ig o BID gpASE 


VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itch 
burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
hy, with’ loss of hair, from pimples to the most 
ing eczemas, and ‘every humor of the blood, 
r simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 
ermanently, arid economically cured by the CurIcURA 
EMEDIES, consisting of CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
Curicura Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautt 
fler, and CuTicURa ReSOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
| best physicians and all other remedies fail. This is 
strong language, but true, Thousands of grateful testi 
monials from infancy to age attest their wonderful, 
unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywher rice, CUTICURA, SOc. 
| REsow red by Potter Drug 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
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, chapped and olly skin #8 
by CUTICURA Soar. 














Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cutt 
CURA ANTI-PAIN PLaster. % cents. 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmle: Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. % cts. 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, $8 Maiden Lane, New 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
(cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
‘Seated Ulcers of 4Q_ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
|every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada, 
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CONSTIPATION AND INSANITY. 


It is now generally admitted that constipation ts 
productive of serious disorders, that it aggravates 
other ailments, increases the susceptibility of the 
system to Infectious diseases, and produces a state 
of general physical disturbance. The nervous 
system is especially affected, and it must be 
remembered that the nervous centres are in the 
brain. 

‘The deleterious effects of constipation were 
formerly explained by the pressure of the hard- 
ened mass on the blood-vessels and nerves of the 
Intestines. But a different view is now taken. It 
is believed that they are due to powerful poisons, 
which have been proved to be developed in the 
process of incipient decomposition. 

‘here is reason to believe that extreme cases of 
constipation may result in insanity. The Alienist 
and Neurologist, u journal devoted to mental 
diseases, gives three marked cases which seem to 
confirm the view. 

In the first case, a woman, without any nervous 
tendencies, hereditary or acquired, and every way 
healthy, began to suffer from constipation, with 
joss of appetite and general debility. After a 
while, she had attacks of fainting and vomiting. 
‘At length there were developed marked symptoms 
of insanity — restlessness, sleeplessness, incohe 
rence, hallucinations, and delusions of a melan- 
choly character. The skin was of a dirty brown 
and covered with branny scales. | 

It took ten daily injections to bring away the 
accumulated mass of hardened fs After this 
was done, the bowels began to act regularly, the 
mind became clear, and the patient entered on full 
convalescence. 

‘The second case was that of a man with suicidal 
tendencies, who had refused food for months. He 
s restored to mental soundness, after being | 
relieved of an immense quantity of accumulated 
feces. The third case was that of & young man 
who had become morose, suspicious and q 
some. He was similarly treated and restored. 

In some of the worst cases of constipation, there 
isa free passage through the compact mass, the | 
intter adhering in thick layers to the walls of the | 
intestines, while the patient has no suspicion of | 
his real condition. \ 

‘That grave diseases do not ofiener result fron. 
constipation is due to the constant use of cathartics 
on the part of those atfected. But such use ts 
itself injurious. The true course is t establish 
habits that will effectually remove the tendency to 
constipation. ‘The muscular vigor of the intestines 
needs to be Increased by Invigorating the muscular 
system generally with proper out-door exercise 
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INTRUSIVE SNAKES. 


‘The terrible cobra de capello, which ts feared 
and venerated in Tndia as a snake god, is oceasion- 
ally caught napping when he has encroached on 
the territory of others. 

A resident in India says that he was one day 
much astonished by hearing a succession of reports 
like the firing of a revolver, which issued from the 
“godown,” or store-room. Ashe opened the door a 
strange sight met his gaze. A eobra had managed 

































sriven the signal which brought his executioners to 
the spot. 

‘An old gentleman livin 
idl to his wife one morning: 
My dear, { have had a very 
dreamed I was sleeping on a cobra.” 

“What nousense!"” ¥ her retort, “how could 
that be?” , 

Wall, my dear,” he responded, meekly, “T did 
dream it, and [only hope it wasn’t true.” 

‘he next night he had the same dream, and in 
the morning announced the fact, on ; to encounter 
his wife's ridicule on the score of his weak nerves: 
Nevertheless he had the same dream onee more 

‘Thereupon the mattress was ripped open, and 
there, snugly coiled in its middle, was a cobra. He 
had entered one day through a rip In the cov 
walle the mattress was lying In the garden to alr, 
Probably his luxurious writhings beneath the 
sleeper had given rise to the dream. 


ng in the same country 





nge dream. I 





























AN ENGLISH TOM THUMB. 


quite as famous as Tom Thumb’s ts that 
half of 


A nan 
of an English dwarf who lived in the 
the seventeenth century, one Jetfery Hudson. It 
fe aaid that when he was seven or eight years old 
andonly eighteen inches in height he was presented 
to the Queen in a very novel manner. 


‘Phe Queen was at dinner at Burleigh on the Hill, 
the sent of the Duke of Buckingham. | A cold. pie 
the ‘prought on, and on its being opened, the little 
Yellow stepped out of Itand immediately was given 
felon to the Queen, who retained him in her service. 

Tie did uot grow much until he was thirty years 
ole ‘Then he shot up to three feet, and’ nine 
tidhes. fle served as Captain in the Royal army 
inthe Civil War, and in 164 attended the Queen 
into France. Here he fought a duel with pistols 
and killed his opponent. 

‘After the Restoration Jeffery 
England, but was almost immediately thrown Into 
prigon on suspicion of conspiracy: | Under this 
Bipse confinement he died at the age of sixty-two. 


























returned to 








BY MARRIAGE. 


A traveller in Texas says that he was riding 
along acattle trail near the New Mexico line, when 
he met a rather pompous-looking native of the 
region, who introduced himself as Colonel Higgin 
of Devil's River. 


“Were you a Colonel in the Confederate army?” 
Tasked. 

“No, sah.” 

“On'the Union side, then?” 
No, sth, neval was in no wah, 
“Belong to the Texas Ranger 
&No, sah, T do not.” 
«An, LT see. You command one 
i ‘iment: 
sah, [ don’t. 
soldiering.” 
“yVhere, then, did you get the rank of Colonel?” 

"sea Kunnel by marriage, sab.” 
“By marriage? ‘How's that? 

“sy married the widow of a Kunnel, ah; Kunnel 
‘Thompson, of Waco.” 














of the State 








Don’t know nothing about 








AFTER SOPHOCLES. 


Mabel’s dolls are all “live people” to her, and 
are invested with remarkable histories. A little 
while ago she visited an aunt in Boston who 
belongs to a club formed for the purpose of study- 
ing Greek plays, and brought home as a present 
from this aunt a monstrous “rag doll” which 
a relic of her childhood. 

“What have you named her?” asked Mabel's 

other, as shé surveyed the doll's somewhat 
pressionless features. 
“She's ek, said Mabel, promptly, “and 
her name is Mary ‘Tigone; she’s named for a lady 
thata man by the name of Sofukuls wrote, about, 
only her name was Ann Tigone; but I don’t think 
Ann is a pretty name!” 










































TWO BABIES. 


The grammarians who say that there are only 
three degrees of comparison have nev fi 
ciently attended to the language of young mothers. 
Here, for example, is a dialogue from the New 
York Weekly 













a—Oh, | wish you could see Mrs. 
by. It’s perfectly lovely! Such a 
delicate, sweet little creature as itis! IU perfect 
little cherub, with the loveliest eyes, the sweetest 
little mouth, and the cunningest little nose. It 
looks as if li had just dropped from heaven, and 
every tiny feature had been fashioned by the 
angels, i 

Mr. Newma—1s it as nice 

Mrs. Newma: 








3 our baby? 
no, not half.” 





IT FELT SO. 


An Irish servant-girl came to her mistress one 
morning begging perm’ 10 to the dentist to 
have an aching “toot” filled; saying that it had 
been going “thumpity.thump, thumpity-thump!” 
all night 
When the girl returned her mistress asked 
“Well, Katie, did you have the tooth filled?” 
Soi did, mun.” 
“What did vou have it tilled with?” 
OL dou't know just phwat it was, mum, but 
from the way it {ales Oi should t'ink ip was Uunder 
and lolgbtuling he'd put into it, mum.” 





sion to 

















EASILY ANSWERED. 
A professor ina German medical eollege had 
one exasper 
trirte Welt 


ting stulent, according to the Illus. 





“You see, Herr Dumm," said the essor 

i ald the professor to 
this young man, one day, “the subject of this 
diagram limps, because oie of bis legs isa trifle | 








to get into the room, and had been attracted by an 
empty biscult Un—in American parlance a tin 
cracker-box—about twelve inches by six, In which 
some crumbs were still rem: 





nin| 
The cover had not been well opened, and the 
edges were Jagged. The cobra had pressed his 
heal Inside to lick up the crumbs, but he could not 
get It out again. The more he tried, the more 
dificult did it become. 
In his rage his hood expanded and was lacerated | 
arp edges of the tin, and upon this he 
began to lash about with his tail. Pop, pop, went 
vottl mpagne and beer: these were the 
reports which had been heard within, and they bad 

















shorter than the other. Now what should you do 
in such a case?” 
J should limp, too, [ think, Herr Professor,” 
replied the student, with an expression Of pertee 
Touoreuco on ie auipul tate, ee 





WHAT AILED HIS FINGER. 


For those who have eyes to see, the present 
always bears the impress of the ast 


“Why do you stick out the 
left hand so straight while you are eating?” 
alady of atramp. “Was it ever broken? 

“No, madam; but during my haleyon days | wore 


diamond ring ob, Uiat and old hubl are 
hard to break. —Coutinent DE Ee, 





viddle tn 























should be made from KING 
‘and Natxsooks. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, W: rth St. N.Y. [Ade 

A lead-pencil meanly varnished | 
is a mean lead-pencil. 

What of a carriage, piano, 
house-interior, car ? 


We shall be glad to sentl you, free, the “People 
ore seek on Varnish,” from’ which you will Be | 
xt ellizent, not on varnish itself, but on Vat 
«Know what to expect of rnd how tO) 


Ladies’ Underwea 
pair Campric, LAWN 































nished thing: 
are for pr er varnish on housework, piano, 
care jure, carriage, ete.; and how to yet I in buy 





ing these things : 
‘ihe intention is to help you avoid the 
come of poor varnish, no matter who Uses 
MURPHY VARNISH COMI 

FRAN Mureny, President. 

Head Office: Newark, NJ. 
Other OMices : Boston, Clevelan 
Factories: Newark ahd Chicago. 


The 
Daylight 


You can’t guess how it’s 


es that 













t. Louis and Chicago. 








possible to lighta central draft 
lamp without touching shade 
or chimney till you see this 
year’s Daylight, The lighting 
nuisance is over. Yes,and the ' 
dirt nuisance, too; for the 


Daylight has no dirt pocket. 
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‘Ask my agents for W. L. Douglas Shoes. 
Toe for sale in your’ place ask your 
denier to se tt ' secure the 
agency, and get 
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Ww. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE cenftiuen 


THE BEST SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY? 
Tt is a seamless shoe, with no tacks or wax thrend 
to hurt the feet; mado of the best fine calf, stylish 
hand easy, and because we make more shoes of this 
grade than any other manufacturer, it equals hand- 
Mowed shoes costing from $4.00 to 85.00, 
$5.00, Genaing, Hand-sewed, the finest calf 
a” shoe ever offered for $5.00;” equals French 
Imported shoes which cost from $3.00 to 812.00, 
$4 00 Hand-Sewed Welt Shoe, fine calf, 
hi 








stylish, comfortable and-durable. |The best 
shoe ever offered at this price ; same grade as cus- 

tom.made shoes costing from $6.00 to $9.00. 
B00, Rolice Shoe: Farmers, Railroad Men 
‘and Letter Carrlersall wear them; fine calf, 











seumless, smooth inside, heavy three soles, exten- 
sion edge. One pair will wear a year. 
$2 30 fine calf; no better shoe ever offered at 
= this price; one trial will convince those 
Who want a shoe for comfort and service. 
25 and $2.00 Workingman’s shoes 
ss are very strong and durable, Those who 
have given them a trial v ill wear no other make. 
Boys? *2:0%,.2%4 $1.75 school shoes are 
0) worn by the boys everywhere; they sell 
on their merits, as the ingreasing. sales show. 


$3.00 Ha ewed shoe, best 
Ladies ‘itso, 
Imported shoes costing from OU, 
‘adies’ 2.50, $2.00 and $1.75, shoe for 
Misses: the best fine Dongola. Stylish and durable. 
Caution,.—See that W. L. Douglas’ name and 
price are stamped on the bottom of each shoe. 
‘W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


THESE WARM DAYS 


soon spoll the rubber in elastic suspenders. The 
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Send for our A BC 
book on Lamps; ; 
Craighead & Kintz l } Is the BEST Suspender because Always Elnstle 
33 Barclay St. Cc fe [it your dealer does not keep It send for clrewiar, of 
send 50 cts, for pla 
s CHESTER SU 


for silk fig’d, pair, post-paid. 
DEE. COs Roxbury, fiass. 
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If your we 
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its. Seni for Catalogue C. 


HAVING 
with a Dull Razor 


fun; and after a while your Strop 


fails to make a sharp edge. Then a **Clean 
Shave” is impossible, and you are liable to 
cut your face. 


Here is just what you want. 





a= 
Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 


IORREY’S STROP DRESSING 
is put up in a metal box containing coarse 
. Can be used on any strop. 


Every “Shaver” 
Dressing that has made them famous. 


Hardware Dealer, Druggist and Country Storekeeper should keep this Dressing FOR § ALE 


Jer does not have it we will send you a bow post-paid on 


Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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INTERLOPERS. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chapter |. 


Doroth: Afiliction. 












?'! was a bright, warm 
May morning, and 
the windows of the 
schoolroom were all 
open. Through them 
came the faint smell 
of far-away lilacs, 
blooming beside the 
seminary fence, and 
the hum of near bees 
bumping against the semi- 
nary wall. 

All this sweetness and 
light mude the girl-students 
“wild to get out,” as they 
would express it, but they 
had, perforce, to content 
themselves with glances into the open from 
behind book-covers. 

From a recitation-room beyond came the 
monotonous sound of a voice explaining a prob- 
lem in algebra, while from an apartment more 
distant still were heard the notes of a badly 
executed scale. 

Here in Miss Lorimer’s room all was compara- 
tively still. The girls were supposed to be 
studying. 

Suddenly the door opened anda strong draught 
of mild air sprung toward it from the windows, 
setting the loose rings of hair on the temples of 
the new-comer to flying as she stood for a second 
upon the doorsill before entering the room. 

She seemed loath to close herself in again, by 
the shutting of that door, to the weary round of 
study that for a little while she had escaped. 

At her appearance Miss Lorimer raised her 
eyes from the pages of a composition she was 
correcting, and looked at the girl. 

“You have been gone a long time, Dorothy,” 
she said, in a low tone of disapprobation. 
“When you asked for permission to leave the 
room 1 did not suppose you intended to remain 
away throughout the morning session. Yon will 
scarcely have time to study your Roman History 
lesson now before the noon intermission, but 1 
shall take no excuse if you are not prepared.” 

Dorothy made no response, and threaded her 
way slowly along the aisles to her desk. There 
she began a determined attack upon the im- 
prisoned Cains Marins, whose immediate doings 
formed the subject of the afternoon's lesson. 

‘The lilacs wafted their scent to the winds; the 
lees hummed on, and the sun climbed slowly 
upward toward the zenith. Having gained this 
position, it gave direct vertical evidence thereof 
to the world at large and to the seminary in 
particular; whereupon Dennis the janitor sounded 
the gong, and the classes dispersed for recess. 

As soon as Miss Lorimer had left the room the 
girls all crowded about Dorothy with anxious 
inquiries and excited demands. 

“Did you really do it?” 

“And got them through ?” 

“How dared you?” 

“Were you scared ?”* 

“Of course I did it. Do you think I'd back 
out at the last minute too? 1 got them safe 
through, though it was a squeeze, I tell you; and 
I almost got stuck myself.” 

“Why did you do it?” 
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The girls received Dorothy's announcement of | 
the delights to come with little sighs of appre- 
ciation, so expressive that one who was not 
acquainted with the bounteousness of the seminary 
table might have imagined that the institution 
starved ite pupils. 

Asa matter of fact, the girls’ sole motive was 
mistaken notion of “fun,” and the fascination 
of bringing in something from the outside world. 
Of course the doer of the doughty deed must be 
Dorothy. Whenever there was any mischief 
afloat it was always directly traceable to Dorothy. 

It was a good trait in this girl that if she did 
mischief she never tried to shift the responsibility 
upon another. She took the blame of failure just 
as she enjoyed the triumph of success. 


Dorothy’s Letter 


Miss Lorimer thought she ought by this time 
|to show a more dignified disposition. She was 
| fifteen now, and ought to begin to act like a lady. 

But, alas! Dorothy showed no tendency toward 


“Why do people insist on putting a fascinating | increasing seriousness. 


window just at the right height in the cloak- 


| Miss Lorimer often thought that she would 
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she turned down the corridor leading to her own 
room to read, undisturbed, some letters that had 
just come. 

She bad scarcely finished the first brief note 
when she heard a knock upon ber door, and was 
informed that Miss Duprée would be obliged if 
Miss Lorimer could spare her a few moments, as 
she had just received a piece of news which she 
wished to communicate to her. 

Miss Lorimer hastened to the principal's room, 
and was greeted by an amused laugh and a 
gesture of welcome. 

“Do sit down and listen to this," said Miss 
Duprée. ‘A few moments ago you were lament- 
ing Dorothy Day’s fatherless condition. I have 
just received a letter from Mrs. Day announcing 





from her Mother. 


her marriage, and begging me to break the news 
to Dorothy, after which I may give her this little 
note that was enclosed in mine. 
“What will the child do?” 
“What shall I do? J can't talk to her; I see 
80 little of her that I should not know how to 





room, exactly where one can easily climb up and | write to Mrs. Day and ask her to remonstrate | handle her in this affair. You would be much 


see into the hall? But why do they then insist |with her little daughter. 
on making it so small that it pinches one all over, | because none of Dorothy's fun was malicious, | Suppose you explain it to her. 


But she refrained 


better able to judge how she will accept it. 
How do you 


Wack and blue, when she crawls through to skip | and because Mrs. Day was travelling abroad, and | think she will take it?” 
out by the big front door and smuggle in cakes | she thought it was not best to cause her distress 


and pie?” 
“Was the apple-woman there ?” 
“Ye 
a seraph! 





Wait till to-night, and we'll 


while Dorothy did not transgress too far. 
| You see,” Miss Lorimer explained to Miss 


“] think she will resent it bitterly. Iam sorry. 
I wish it need not have been, and especially that 
I were not to be the one to tell her. She adores 


Do you know, girls, that woman is | Duprée, the principal, “things always look so|her mother and, I think, is very jealous of ber 

She was just where I told her to’ different on paper—so uncompromising and down- | love. 
be, and everything went on like clock-work.' right. Mra. Day might imagine the child was tell you what are her plan 
have a time! doing some real evil, whereas she is only romping 


Does Mrs. Day give any particulars, or 





“No; nothing further than that she intends to 


Four enormous pies—a little crushed from being | and full of mischief. Ifshe had a father perbaps | return to America in June—just about Com- 


bundled up together, bnt that's no matter. 





lot of cakes; spice and otherwise, as Miss Lorimer , much for her mother, I fancy.”” 





would say, 


| Miss Lorimer shook her head regretfully as 


da he could govern her; but the little tomboy is too | mencement time—and I suppose Dorothy will 


then be taken home and permitted to see how she 
likes ber new father.” 





$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five 

“She is high-spirited,” said Mi 
“You have no occasion to envy me my task.” 

With the two letters from abroad in ber hand, 
she passed out of the door. As she neared her 
own recitation-room she heard from within the 
sounds of light laughter and gay voices. 

“Do it again, Dorothy. You do it beautifull 

“Go on! Hurry! If you don’t the bell will 
ring.” 

“Once more, Dorothy. Be obliging, do.” 

Through the crack of the door Miss Lorimer 
witnessed a strange sight. Dorothy Day was 
dancing a spirited “clog” upou the top of her 
desk; her daintily-shod feet tapping the wood 
with so decided and yet so delicate a fall that 
while the sound was perfectly distinct, the polished 
surface of the cover was not marred. 

As she danced, Dorothy snapped her fingers 
over her head instead of castanets, to keep time. 

Miss Lorimer waited a moment, but only a 
moment, and then pushed open the door and 
stood upon the sill. 

“Dorothy !” 

The girls all turned away, and Dorothy stood 
upon her elevation alone, the color deserting her 
cheeks and the flashing light fading from her 
eyes, abashed. 

“Dorothy,” said the teacher, quietly, “will you 
be good enough to come to my room at once ?”” 

She turned her back and was gone. 

“Phew !"" exclaimed one. ‘Now you're in for 
iu 

Dorothy, springing lightly from her pedestal, 
followed Miss Lorimer, and in a moment was 
standing before her, awaiting her doom. 

But all Miss Lorimer said was: “Will you 
please close the door, Dorothy? 1 have acinc- 
thing to tell you.” 

She made known to her, as gently as she could, 

the contents of her mother’s letter. 
+ Dorothy grew very white, even to the lips, 
and her chin trembled. Miss Lorimer made a 
pretense of seeing nothing but the letter she held 
in her hand, at which she looked with downcast 
eyes. 

For a moment there was no sound in the little 
room but the ticking of the clock upon the 
mantle-shelf. Then Dorothy sprang suddenly to 
her feet, and in a choked voice, husky and 
trembling with indignation, cried: 

“And she did it without telling me! I never 
knew —all this—time! Ob, it was—mean, it 
was —" 

She gave a pitiful little gasp and then began to 

“Please let me go to my own room, Miss 
Lorimer ;” she begged. ‘I can't go to recitation 
again—to-day. I don't care, I—want to—he 
alone.” 

Miss Lorimer rose and put both her arms about 
the girl's swaying figure. 

“You shall be alone, dear,” she said. ‘But 
before you go, I want to give you a letter your 
mother enclosed in this to Miss Duprée. It may 
contain some comforting words. And believe, 
my dear, there is nothing to grieve about. Your 
mother's love for her husband does not deprive 
you of one jot of her affection for you; and if 
she is happy —” 

She paused and stroked the bent head tenderly 
with her hand. 

The clang of a gong sounded through the 
building. Miss Lorimer thrust the envelope into 
Dorothy's hand, and pressing her lips to her 
forehead, whispered : 

“Here is your letter, dear. Read it and try to 
be happy. Don't judge your mother—that is, 
don’t misjudge her. Stay here if you like, and 
as soon as I can I will come to you. It will not 
De long.” 

‘When she was gone Dorothy dried her eyes with 
little savage thrusts of her handkerchief, and 
then tore open her letter and read. 

There were some kind and tender passages in 
which her mother announced her marriage to 
Colonel Everest, and then this, which caused 
Dorothy’s eyes to snap, and at last her band to 
fling the letter across the room: 

«He is so good and more than kind, and we are 
a very fortunate mamma and daughter, Dorothy, 
to have such a faithful friend to care for us 
always. 

“And now for a piece of news that I did not 
write to Miss Duprée: Colonel Everest basa little 
daughter just about your age—a year older, 
perhaps—and just fancy! this poor child has 

never known a mother, for hers died when Helen 
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was born; and ever since her babyhood she has 
been separated from her father. 

“So now she is so happy that she clings about 
my neck, kissing me and patting my cheek and 
tailing me mamma, and now and then really 
crying at the thought of never being lonely any 
more. 

‘She follows her father and me about with her 
great wistful eyes that look as if they had grown 
big through longing for something to love, until 
I feel the tears come gushing up into my own at 
the remembrance of my Dorothy’s ‘bonny blue 
cen,’ and the thought of how different and how 
much happier and more fortunate has been her 
life. 

“Helen has looked at your picture until she 
knows your face by heart, and is so anxious to 
see you that every day she says, ‘Now it is nearer 
the time when we shall go to Dorothy.’ What 
ood mates you two little sisters will be! 

“Be good and true and faithful and just, 
always, and remember that nothing can alter the 
devoted love of your affectionate mainma.”” 

So it was even worse than she had expected! 
Not alone had this strange man come and stolen 
her mother from her, but he had thrust his 
daughter between them, too. It was cruel! cruel! 
‘Another girl clinging to her mother's neck, and 
calling ner mother, and taking her place in that 
mother’s heart, while she, Dorothy, was alone 
among strangers! 

Why did her mother say she loved her when 
she was willing to bring strange people between 
them—strange people whom Dorothy had never 
seen nor heard of before, and who were now at 
this moment taking the place that by right 
belonged to her ? 

Dorothy put her heel on the letter that had 
made her heart ache, and ground it down upon 
the floor. 

She felt a fierce hatred toward these people, 
and a feeling of bitter resentment against the 
mother who, as she thought of it, could let 
herself be cajoled into deserting her own child in 
order to take into her heart a strange man and 
his strange daughter. 

What could she do? If she were grown up, 
she would go away and earn her own living, 
somewhere in India, perhaps, as a missionary; 
and then her mother could have this Helen all to 
herself, and she would be out of the way. No 
doubt that would please these strange people 
immensely. 

The poor child lashed herself with her own 
imaginings until she was choked and blinded 
with grief. Somewhere in her side she felt a dull 
ache. That was her heart. 

‘Well, perhaps she would get heart disease! 
She fancied herself dead of a broken heart, and 
her mother hurrying across the ocean to look 
upon her for the last time. Then she would be | 
sorry she ever married a strange man and his: 
little girl, and wish she had never made her own 
child so unhappy! 

She was so thoroughly miserable that she did 
not notice how the hours sped, and was surprised, 
in a dull, listless fashion when Miss Lorimer 
returned and found her still crying. She was 
proud enough to wish to hide her grief from an 
outsider, and loyal enough to desire to shield her 
mother from the censure‘of others. 

So she made @ great effort to control herself 
and appear composed, while her swollen eyes and 
the grievous droop of her mouth made her 
endeavor quite touching. 

Miss Lorimer went to the child, and gently 
lifting ber trom the chair in which she sat, drew 
her upon her lap, waiting patiently for her to 
check the heavy sobs. 

At last, when Dorothy’s breathing had become 
more regular, Miss Lorimer began to talk to her 
in tones which soothed her into a condition of 
comparative quiet. ;, 

It did not surprise her—the child was too mut 
worn out to feel much emotion of any sort just 
now—to find that Miss Lorimer took quite a 
different view of the case from that which she 
herself held. 

Her teacher told her it was only natural and 
right that her mother should marry again, and 
that if Colonel Everest was a good man, as 
she was sure he was, it would prove a great 
blessing, instead of a misfortune, to his young 
step-daughter. 

She said many things that Dorothy seemed to 
hear and still not appreciate at all, they were so 
foreign to her own way of thinking; but Dorothy 
said nothing in contradiction, and Miss Lorimer 
felt she had convinced her of the reasonableness 
of her view. 

But when Dorothy had slept away the first 
weariness of her sorrowing, and could think of it 
all less drowsily, the old feelings of hatred and 
indignation sprang up in her breast again, and 
made her harden her heart against every softer 
sentiment. 

She became pale and sallow, and all the old 
brightness was gone from her eyes. ‘The lines 
about her mouth grew severe and set, and her 
laugh was not always good to hear. 

Miss Duprée said openly that it must be a very 
wilful, unlovely spirit that would entertain an 
unworthy feeling of resentment so long. But 
Dorothy did not quite understand. She thought 
she had been injured, and was quite justified in 
feeling a righteous anger. 

But, since she presently discovered that her 
resentment was making her very sour and not at 
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all pretty to look at, she resolved to enjoy herself 
as much as possible, and try to forget that it was 
necessary to be wretched all the time. 
Jute M. LipPMANN. 
(To be continued.) 


——_+or——_— 


SULTRY STILLNESS. 
o busy nolve of man and brute 
Troon sudden lost and mute ; 
Even the brook that leaps along 
Seems weary of its bubbling song, 
‘And, 60 soft its waters creep, 
Tired silence sinks in sounder sleep. 
—John Clare. 


——_+e—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


ONE OF THE “MAGNET” STAFF. 


“Send Mr. Harding in.” 

The managing editor irritably dropped the 
speaking-tube, and exclaimed, half to himself, 
“Why in the world couldn't those bothersome 
Cresson operatives have taken some other time to 
air their grievances ?”” 

The managing editor did not mean to be 
unreasonable, but he did wish that the employees 
of the great Cresson cotton-mills had not chosen 
for their strike a time when every pews field was 
overcrowding the paper, and when an unusually 
active political campaign was beginning. 

Millions of dollars were invested in the Cresson 
manufactories, and the mills had been compelled 
to shut down in a day. Hard as the situation 
was for the mill-owners, the managing editor felt 
that it was harder still for the newspaper to be 
compelled to send away one of its best men just 
at this time. 

He drew his hand wearily across his forehead 
with the gesture of a man whose brain is over- 
worked. 

‘At this moment an alert and very young man, 
scarcely more than a boy, clear-eyed and frank 
in appearance, looked in at the door. 

“Come in, Mr. Harding. I shall have to send 
you away on special work. Those everlasting 
spinners and weavers at Cresson havo struck. 1 
want you to reach the ground by the first train 
to-morrow morning. You know, upon such a 
matter, it won't do for the Magnet to be beaten, 
and I needn't tell you that the Magnet wants the 
whole truth about it. That's one reason why I 
send you.” 

“Thank you, sit. I shall be glad to go.” 

“J'Il put some one else on that matter of Colonel 

Benson's candidacy in the tenth district. And, 
Harding —” 
“Yes?” ‘ 
“Return to-morrow night if you can. If you 
cannot, stay over; but see it throngh if it takes a 
month.” 

Harding was full of enthusiasm in his work. 

He exulted boyishly in the important assignment 
thus comnutted to him, for he knew that a good 
performance of such a duty would contribute to 
his advancement. 
When the Daily Magnet's special correspondent 
alighted from the morning express in the city of 
Cresson the looms and spindles were idle; the 
mill yards wore deserted save by the policemen 
detailed to guard the property there; agents and 
other officials were in close consultation in the 
offices and counting-rooms; angry and discon- 
tented operatives were gathered around the street 
corners. 

All that day Harding went from place to place, 
winning the confidence of the mill managers by 
his frank and gentlemanly bearing, and that of 
the leaders of the strike by his evident fairness 
and desire to get at the exact truth. 

He found that he could return on the evening 
express; and when he took the train at a quarter 
past seven, his report of the matter was already 
nearly completed. 

Under the dim car-lights he scribbled on 
industriously, sure of a triumph. The other 
newspapers, he had found, were depending upon 
inefficient local correspondents for their accounts 
of the matter. 

‘The train rushed through the gathering dark- 
ness. The sparks wept back from the throbbing 
engine in golden showers, like the tail of a comet, 
and the cinders rattled noisily against the 
windows. Harding worked on, concentrating all 
his energy upon the making of a graphic account 
of the strike. 

The lights of the town of Benton were shining, 
only two or three miles distant, along a straight, 
level stretch of track just in advance, when the 
whistle sounded a wild, shrill note of alarm. 
Then came a shock, a crash, the splitting and 
shattering of timbers, the snapping of iron and 


| steel, and above all other sounds the cries of 


human agony. 

The express train with its burden of people, 
crushed, mangled, imprisoned, dead or dying, 
lay piled upon the track, a ghastly wreck in the 
summer night. 

It was the old story. Some one had biundered, 
and the fruits of the blunder were reaped in 
human lives. The train bad been carried by an 
improperly set switch upon a side track, and the 
express had been heaped, in fragments, upon a 
row of laden flat cars. 

Tom Harding was stunned by a broken timber, 
but only for a moment, He roused himself with 
a half-dazed consciousness of disaster that left no 
room for an immediate sense of pain. He thought 





of his mother—then of his newspaper. 


This thought roused him to s consciousness 
that he had work to do; and in the sudden 
awakening to the realities of the situation he 
became aware that his legs were so pinioned that 
he could not move, and that pains were darting 
through his body—unaccountable pains growing 
constantly more intense. 

He moved slightly, and would have cried out, 
but that the piercing screams about him kept him 
still from very shame. His nervous grasp tight- 
ened on the note-book and pencil which he still 
held in his hand. 

Men approached with lanterns. Ile called to 
them, and they came and relieved the pressure 
about his lege, waiting for him to climb out of 
the wreck. 

«[ don’t know what's the matter,” he said, 
painfully, “but I'm hurt somewhere. [ can’t 
move alone. Will you help ne?” 

He was raised and Iaid at one side upon the 
ground wet with dew. A flask was held to his 
lips, and a swallow from it revived his strength. 

‘Where are we?” he said. ‘Is there a tele- 
graph office near ?”” 

One of the men, who had remained for a 
minute beside him to see what care be might 
need, answered, “This is Benton near by.” 

“T must get a dispatch to the operator—quick. 
It is of the greatest importance.” 

«y’d make it short. He'll be busy enough 
to-night. Here!’’ the man called to a boy from a 
neighboring farm-house. “My boy, you can 
make yourself useful. Here's a man who's been 
hurt, and wants to send a telegram. There'll be 
other errands you can do in town, The men are 
all needed here.” 

‘The boy, his face white and his eyes big with 
horror at the scenes around him, came and stood 
by Tom, who had written the direction with 
difficulty, and was tearing the leaves from his 
note-book. Handing them to the boy he said: 

“Tell the operator to send all he can of this 
before half-past two o'clock sure.” Then he 
added, “Wait,” and wrote hurriedly : 

“The south-bound express leaving Cresson at 
a quarter-past seven struck a freight train just 
north of Benton this evening at nine o'clock, and 
was completely wrecked.”” 

‘A physician approached and stopped to look at 
Harding. 

“Are you badly hurt?” he asked. 

“1 don't seem to be hurt externally,” said 
Harding, “but sharp pains keep shooting through 
my body, and I can’t move.” 

‘The physician, grave and compassionate, knelt, 
and with quick, skilful touch examined the 
young man. He asked a few questions, and 
shook his head sadly. The eager, brave young 
face, drawn with pain, interested and touched 
him. 

Meanwhile Tom had made a few rapid inquiries 
of the doctor about the disaster, jotting them 
down to fill in his dispatch. He then said, 
quietly : 

“How is it with me, doctor ?”” 

“Can you bear the truth ?"’ asked the physician. 

“Do you mean thatI am going? Yes, I can 
bear it. How soon?” 

“Very soon, I fear.” ; 

“Doctor, ny name is Harding—Thomas Hard- 
ing. 1 am a reporter for the Daily Magnet. I 
was on my way to the city with an account of the 
labor troubles at Cresson. It must be in the 
‘Magnet office before half-past two. Here I have 
scribbled a story of this accident. You've given 
me nearly everything but the names of the killed 
and wounded—I can't get those. Doctor, will 
you see that my paper has those names? Can I 
trouble you so much? I can’t fail my paper 
now.” 

Doctor May knew that he had a night of 
anxious work before him, but he could not refuse 
the pleading look in the boy’s white face. The 
request, conveyed in those words, wrung out of 
suffering, appearing so singular and extraordinary 
and spoken rapidly, as by one whose life was 
short and whose work was very important, 
moved him greatly. 

“Yes,” said the physician, “I will see that it is 
done.”” 

“Oh, thank you, doctor!’ Harding’s voice 
had almost a ring of triumph in it. “Your name 
is — 

“May.” 

Tom added a few lines to his dispatch. 

“Can't get list killed and wounded. Doctor 
May will send it. This is my last dispatch. Tell 
mother. Good-by.—Harpine.” 

Re the boy took the finished dispatch, Harding 
said: 

“Tell the operator I have left money with 
Doctor May to pay for rushing this through. 
The Magnet will give anything for these stories.” 

The doctor added a word to the boy, and 
hurried him off through the darkness. 

“Doctor, you will find in my  pocket-book 
money enough to meet all expenses. Take it 
and pay what should be paid. Never mind about 
me. Others need you more. 1 couldn't do 
anything else just now—I might as well do the 
hest—I could—for my paper.” 

Harding's voice had sunk almost to a whisper, 
and he caught his breath painfully. Then his 
breath faltered, and died away altogether. 

The work of caring for the wounded and dying 
went on around Tom’s body, now left alone. 











It was two o'clock in the morning in the office 
of the Magnet. The roll of the ponderous trucks 
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overhead told that the first forms were being 
rushed down to the stereotyping room. 

‘The telegraph operator waited at his key. The 
telegraph editor laid aside the last tiresome sheet 
of type-written tissue paper, and looking through 
the window between his own and the telegraph 
room, asked If nothing lad been heard from 
Cresson—a question he had asked several times 
in the last hour. 

The managing editor came in with a worried 
look on his face. 

“Nothing from Cresson?” he said. “What 
can be the matter with Harding? If he were not 
coming back to-night he would have wired loug 
ago; and if he were coming, he would have been 
here before now.” 

Just then the night city editor brought word 
that the “night local man’ on his round had 
learned at the Brainard & Cresson station of 
a bad accident to the express due just before 
midnight. 

“Send down at once for particulars," said the 
managing editor. 

«I have sent,”’ replied the night city editor. 

“‘Hold the wire open till the last minute,” was 
the managing editor's next order. ‘Harding 
will be heard from yet.”” 

Just then came the office call on the telegraph 
instrament. The operator answered, and began 
to write. The managing editor leaned eagerly 
over his shoulder. 

Dated at Benton? What did it mean? It 
appeared to be Harding's account of the Cresson 
strike. 

Page after page came rapidly from under the 
operator's hand. The story was vivid, graphic 
and complete. 

The three editors read it rapidly, sending it 
sheet by sleet to the composing room. At last 
the signature was reached. 

«Tt will be a beat!” exclaimed the managing 
editor. 

“Probably Tom was stopped by the accident, 
and had to send his story from Benton,” suggested 
the city editor. 

But the click of the instrument had begun 
again. 

“Benton, July 14.—The southward bound 
express, leaving Cresson at a quarter-past seven, 
struck a freight train just north of Benton and 
was completely wrecked this evening at nine 
o’clock.”” 

Then followed the brief but vivid story of the 
accident, read eagerly and anxiously by the 
strong men who stood about the operator. 

“Another beat!" exclaimed the telegraph 
editor—and then stopped, for the last page was 
reached. 

The operator had grown white, and his hand 
twitched nervously as he laid down his pen and 
touched the key. The managing editor was the 
first to read the sheet, with the ink still wet on 
its brave words. 

“Can't get list killed and wounded. Doctor 
May will send it. This is my last dispateh. Tell 
mother. Good-by.—Harp1no.”” 

The managing editor dropped the sheet and 
turned away. 

The Magnet that morning contained two special 
dispatches which attracted extraordinary atten 
tion. Contrary to the usual custom of the paper, 
both of these bore signatures, and in each case 
the name signed was that of Thomas Harding. 

‘Above the telegram telling the story of the 
disaster, first in the death-roll that was anxiously 
scanned by so many eyes, stood the name of 
‘Thomas Harding, reporter. 

That was all; but the world soon learned the 
story. Epwin A. Start. 


—_—_+or—_ —_ 
For the Companion. 


BLUE SKY. 


Every one admires and talks of the blue of the 
sky, but how many have observed not only that 
the sky is sometimes of a deeper or richer blue 
than at other times, but that its changes of tint 
occur in a more or less regular way? 

Such is the conclusion of M. Crova, who has 
reported to the Paris Academy of Sciences the 
result of his systematic observations of sky color 
from December, 1889, to December, 1890. 

He finds that the sky is most intensely blue in 
December, January, March and September, and 
paler in July, August and November. Observing 
the changes from hour to hour, he found that it 
was more deeply blue in the morning than during 
the heat of midday. This indicates that, since 
the deepest color is seen, generally speaking, in 
the coldest months and during the cooler part of 
the day, heat is an important element in deter- 
mining the depth of the sky color. 

This recalls one of the most brilliant of the 
many experiments with which Professor Tyndall 
used to illustrate his lectures. By projecting 
beam of electric light into a cloud of invisible 
particles of vapor in a glass vessel he was able 
imitate the finest azure tints of an Italian sky. 

The point of the experiment was to show that 
the sky tint is caused by the reflection of the blue 
waves of light from minute particles floating high 
in the air. ‘The waves of blue light are shorter 
than those of yellow or red, and consequently 
are more easily arrested and reflected back. 

When the sun is blazing hot high in the heavens 
it dissolves the fine particles of vapor t0 & great 
extent, and leaves fewer of them to split uP the 
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scattered daylight and send its blue beams back | 
io the observer's eyes. ‘ 
It will be easy and interesting for any person 
to observe for himself the variations in the color 
of the sky. Perhaps new facts may thus be 
discovered that men of science will be glad to 
Jearn. Garrett P. Servies. 
SaaS 


VACATION LAND. 
An Island, friend: 





a cool green land, 

Neither with bustle nor heat of the town: 

In misty air the great trees stand, 

Shading the grasses that wave on the strand, 
‘Laughing with dew-drops golden and brown. 


—G. E, Theodore Roberts, 
— ~e— — | 


For the Companion. 


NEPIGON. 
In Six Chapters. —Chapter |. 


The Story of Septem. | 

“What if we try for It?” 

“Nonsense! What chance should we have? It's 
too large a prize. Old and experienced writers 
will compete for those prizes—and get them.” 

“You can’t be perfectly sure of that. We might 
poasibly capture one, the smallest one, perhaps. 1 | 
should be only too happy to get that. Two hundred 
and Sifty dollars don’t grow on every bush.” 

“But I shouldn't know what to write about.” 

“Well, don't know that I should. Yet 1 think 
one might hit on something that would bear telling, 
and prove Interesting, too.” 

1 don’t believe there's one of us who could 
write a story that anybody would read five lines 
of! It's easy to read stories, but when you come | 
to writing one, yourself, It's a different matter. 

“Why make up a story?” eaid Alton. “There's | 
that account given us by the old farmer, 
Mr. Silver, who lives there at the foot of the 
mountain, of the boy who was clearing land 
in the valley, a good many years ago. 

“You know he sald that this young man— 
Sim Andrews, I believe bis nante was—bad 
ect fires to burn off the brush and logs, and 
was attending to the fires and felling more 
trees on another lot near by. His way was 
to cut Into a good many trees on one side 
only, and then to cut one down so that it 
fell against the next one in the line. T 
carried them all down In one rick, at once. 

“But one afternoon the trees fell another 
way from the one he had planned, and onc 
fell upon him, broke his leg, and pinned him 
down; and the fire spread through the woods 
and kept coming nearer and nearer to him. 

“You remember that Mr. Silver told how 
he struggled to get free, but could not moy 
anil how he shouted and prayed for help, for 
all the time the fire was nearing him. The 
smoke was rolling over him; he heard the 
fire crackling close by, and felt the heat. 

“He had given up all hope of help, and tay 
back In great pain, exhausted and wondering 
how long it would take to burn to death, 
when he heard a girl's voice calling him. 

“IL was his cousin, Amanda Robbins, com 
Ing out to ask him to go toa coru-husking at 
her father’s that night. He shouted to ber. She 
came, got a atrong pole, set a stone for a fulcrum, 
used the pole as a lever, and throwing her weight 
upon the end of it, raised the tree.trunk a little, so 
that Sim crept out. \ 

“All the while Amanda was fixing the lever the | 
five was so near that both were scorched by the 
heat, and almost smothered by the smoke. 

“Why wouldn't that make as good a story as any? | 
It is true, too.” 

“why, yea,” eald Dick; “and Alton ought to write 
It; he remembers it so well. 

‘Oh, I remember it all right,” said Alton, “but 
getting it into a written story would be quite 
another thing.’ 

“I could make a photograph of the rescue!” 
Lucta exclaimed. “We could go out in the woods, | 
and the boys could fell a tree and let Alton crawl 
under it, In disheveled garments. Then we could 
kindle a fire in a way to make a great deal of 
smoke. Thea could play the part of the rescuing 
Amanda, with her long lever, and I could take the 
picture 

“That's a brilliant idea!” cried Dick. “We'll do 
it to-morrow.” 



































A Combination Story. 


This conversation, in our old academy school 
room at Rustfleld, comes back to me very vividly 
as I write this. It was late one Friday afternoon | 
of the fall term. All save one of our advanced 
class of five in English analysis sat walting for | 
“Professor Willlam,” as we familiarly spoke of 
our preceptor, who was delayed a little beyond the 
usual recitation hour by a Latin class in another 
room. 

Lee Millett, our “odd tittle man,” was absent 
that day, on account of one of his pecullar hered- 
itary headaches, but there were Althea Harmon, 
the merry Lucia Graves, Alton Freeman and 
Richard Morrill. ‘That was the order in which 
they sat on the form, from right to left in the room. 

Professor William came in just as Dick was 
waking that Inst observation, and with him 
“Teacher Sarah,” as we commonly speak of his 
sister, who ta associated with him in charge of the 
academy; and who, when she has finished with 
the classes in her room, often comes in to take a 
share in the English analysts recitation. 

Professor William took his place at his table, and 
asked us to excuse him for being Inte. 

“Oh, we don’t mind, If you don’t!” replied Thea, 
faughing. “Besides, we have been pleasantly 
employed, discussing a plan to write prize stories. 
We have taken a prize in anticipation—one of the 
prizes offered by a young people’s paper for the | 
best short story, the circular of which you showed | 
us yesterday.” | 

The ts smiled. “You were content with | 




















{Ae the offer reads, I should say that it made no 
‘difference who writes the story, or how many 


lof your atury 


| and hoped that they would 
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nothing short of the first prize, 1 suppose?” he | 
wald. ' 

“oh, we have been very modest,” Lucia an- 
swered. “We don’t expect anything more than | 
the lowest prize, but we want that very much.” 

“Well, that Is good,” remarked the preceptor. | 

“Would you correct the stories for us,” asked | 
‘Thea, “as you do our compositions?” 

“And would each count as one composition?” 
added Lucla, warily. 

“Yea, to both questions,” anid the preceptor, 
laughing. \ 

“Perhaps you would kindly help us a litle," | 
Alton suggested. 

“I'm not a story - writer," replied Professor 
William, “1 fear my assistance would be hazard. 
ous tv you; not that I should grudge it, however. 

“1 wonder how that would be,” sald Dick; “can 
two or three persons work on the same story, 
under the terms of the offer?” 

“[ should auppose go," said Professor William. 








write, provided it fs original, and otherwise fuldls 
the requirements. But have you chosen the subject ' 








“Not fully,” replied Dick; “but Alton has sug- 
gested the story which old Mr. Silver told us, the | 
day we called at his house on our trip after 
minerals for our school cabinet. It is the Incident, | 
you know, of the young man upon whom a tree | 
fell.” 

“That's a good subject,” remarked Teacher 
Sarah; “you could hardly find a better one.” 
‘But now the question arises, Who shall write 
the story?” sald Lucia. 








Teacher Sarah's Plan. 





1 would suggest that each take the subject 
separately, and write the best story from it that 
ou can,” Teacher Sarah observed. “Let each of 
you make the most thrilling and interesting | 











Not “declined 


account‘of that poor fellow's adventure which you 
can compose. In fancy, put yourselves in his | 
place, lying there in pain, with the fire creeping 
nearer, and write as exactly as you can what your 
own feelings would have been. You have two or 
three months yet in which to do it. When you 
have finished, we will meet some Saturday and 
read the five stories, and we ought to be able to get | 
one out of the five that will read well.” | 

“You mean to take the best from each, and thus 
make up one story?” anid Professor William. 

“Yes, It seems to me that might be done. My | 
brother and 1 will choose, according to our best 
judgment, the parts in whieh each has excelled the 
others. In that way there can be no conflict of 
personal feeling on the subject. I think this plan 
may work exceedingly well 

“True, that might be worth trying,” replied 
Professor William, thoughtfully. “Possibly the 
combined brilliance of the class in English analysis 
may be brought to a focus upon one subject. It 
may be worth trying. And now I think that we 
will get to work upon our exercise: 

‘twas from this conversation that our attempt at 
prize-story writing dated. Ido not think that, at | 
the outset, Professor William had much faith tn 
the result of our effort. Teacher Sarah believed 
in it, however, and encouraged us to persevere by 
frequent inquiries and suggestions. 

Each began to write cautiously and In #ecret, at 
first; for if the task should prove too great, each 
seemed to think it well to leave a line of retreat 
open. 











Comparing Notes. 


Early in March the stories were finished, and 
we met In the schoolroom to compare them. No 
one wished to read his or her own story aloud; so 
Teacher Sarah read them all, one after another, 
beginning with Dick's. 

‘After she had read them all she told us what she 
thought of them. : 

“1 lke them all,” she sald. “They surpass my 
expectations. Don’t you think they are pretty 
good, Wiliam?” she added, turning to her 
brother. 

“1 do,” he replied. “There are crudities in 
them, and some commonplace expressions, but 
there is also originality, true feeling and some 
very good description. There is merit In each and 
all of them. Really, am proud of you!” 

He rose suddenly aud walked to the lower side 
of the room, as Is his custom when he becomes a 
little exelted. When we saw hin make that little | 
excursion, we knew that he really liked the stories 
mount to something. 
he two tenchers took the stories home, and we 
saw no more of them until about the first of April, 
when they Invited us to call and see the result of 
thelr labor in combining and “editing” them. 


























COMPANION. 


They had expended a great deal of work upon the 
task, but It was a labor of love and good-will. 
When the reading was finished each drew a long 
breath, and we accepted It without complaint, as a 
Joint production. It was certainly much superior 
to any one of the five from which It had been 
compiled. Good judgment had been used in 








| selecting the best parts from cach of the flve and 


blending these harmontously together, for certain 
nice alterations had to be made to accomplish the 
blending process. 

ext day the consolidated story was sent by 
mail, and {ts receipt at the office of the periodical 
offering the prizes was acknowledged. Then 
weeks grew Into months, and nothing more was 
heard from it, We learned indirectly that several 
thousand stories had been contributed in competl- 
ton for the prizes, and that the committee and 
judges had been reading and marking for ten 
weeks. Plainly there was nothing for us but to 











| posgeas our suuls In patience. 


The story had been sent in Richard Morrill’s 
name; but as a paeudonym was required to be 
sent, in addition to the writer's true name enclosed 
in a sealed envelope, we signed It “Septem,” since 
seven persons had labored upon It. 

The wutumn term at the academy opened. Our 
jase Legan to read Virgil, and we had algebra and 
history. For a recreation study we took geology 
and mineralogy twice a week, and generally 
made an excursion on Saturday, when the weather 
was good, to collect minerals. Professor William 
te very fond of auch jaunts, and it was a pleasure 
to go with him to the mountains, hills and ledges 
about the village. 

Mineralogy taken up in that way 1s the most 
delightful atudy one can imagine. 

Meantime, the four ailent partnera in our Ilterary 
enterprise frequently asked Dick !f he had heard 
from “Sim,” as we nicknamed our story. He 
grew tired of saying no, and requested us, as a 
great favor, not to ask again. 

“1 will let you know when I hear,” he sald. 














with thanks.”” 


We had Virgil at two o'clock In the afternoon; 
and one day, just as we had finished a recitation 
from it and were about leaving the room, Dick 
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of the amethyst speciinens, I am told, are exquisite. 

By adding about fifty dollars apiece to our prize 

money, we coull—now that the new Canadian 

Pacide Railway 4 completed—make the trip. But 

T would not urge my preference against the wish 
of the majority," he added. 

This plan pleased every one in the class, from 
jthe outset; und the more we talked it over the 
better we liked it. It appeared in every sense an 
Appropriate tour,—one from which we should get 
profit as well as pleasure. 
| Our parents, too, we were sure, would be at 
| ease, since Professor William and Teacher Sarah 
| were to go in charge of the party. So we decided 

to take the trip to Nepigon and the north shore 
during the following August; and during the 
‘remainder: of the school year we spent many 

pleasant hours in anticipating and planning ft. 

Alton and Dick were expecially delighted with 
the prospect of ascending the Nepigon—the most 
famous trout river fn America. 

Gradually a very good outit was collected, 
conelsting of two tents, waterproof covers, rubber 
blankets, rubber Loots, rubber coats, and ao on. 
Dick and Alton already owned guns, fishing rods 
and reels. Lee recelved a present of a fine rod 
from a relative; and even Thea and Lucia were 
able to secure ench a rod and ree! for the trip. 

Luela invested In a new and easily portable 
camera, of the snap-shot kind, Intending to photo- 
graph acenes of Interest. C. A. STEPHENS. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


HOW ICEBERGS ARE FORMED. 


Some three hundred years ago, when icebergs 

firat became known in the more civilized parts of 

| the world, through the return of navigators from 

| their first visits to tbe cold regions where they are 
produced, philosophers began to speculate as 
to how such immense pieces of ice could have 
been made. They were immense pieces 
Indeed, 4s the philosophers heard of them, 
for the superstitious and exaggerating satlors 
of those days did not hesitate to set any 
height upon them that they pleased. 

Icebergs were sald to be a mile or two In 
height; wherens, the top of the tallest leeberg 
that has ever been measured was but a Httle 
more than three hundred feet above the 
ocean level. It 18 safe to say that none more 
than five hundred feet tall has ever existed 
within the time when Icebergs have been 
known, 

The only way in which the philosophers 
could account for the mountains of {ee flont 
ing In the deep oceans, was this: In the 
cold countries where they were formed, the 
philosophers reasoned, the temperature was 
below the freezing point during the greater 
part of the year. If a piece of Ice were 
formed In the ocean in still, cold weather, 
the waves, dashing on it and freezing, and 
the mist and fog hanging over it, would 
gradually Increase it in size. Thus in course 
of many, many yeare it would be built up 
into a great hill of ice, such as the navigators 
of the North had seen on thelr wondrous 
travels. 

Of course such an ice mountain might melt a 
little In the short summers of the Aretic, but as 
‘long ag the crust which formed in winter and the 





















said carelessly, as he was marking the number of | cold nights of spring and autumn exceeded that 


Ines which we were to take next time: 


“I Heard from ‘Sim’ this Morning.” 


“You did! we all exclaimed. 

“Yes,” replied Dick, carelessly. 

“Sent back, I suppose,” said Thea. 
“*Unavatlable’—with thanke,” said Lucta. 


which melted In the not very warm summer, the 
Iceberg, of course, must grow; and it was a mere 
matter of time when it should become a mountain, 
even of the size the ancient sailors had reported. 
‘This simple hypothesis received the high-sound. 
Ing name of the “accretion theory of icebergs.” 
Afterward, some of the philogophers—for every- 
body must be coneldered a philosopher who 





“Well, no," he continued, turning the leaves of | inquires Into the facts and reasons of things in 
his Latin grammar, “not exactly that; but itdidn't | nature which they do not understand—went into 


take the first prize.” 


the Arctic regions to see for themselves about the 


“The first prize!” we all exclaimed. “Did tt| many little understood things tn that lone land. 


take any prize?” 

“Why, yes,” drawled Pick, looking up and 
laughing, “it took the lowest prize—two hundred 
and fifty dollars. They sent a cheque.’ 

Then a shout went up; and Professor William 
was at once on his feet behind his table. He 
slapped his hand down on the Latin lexicon, and 
shouted, “Good enough! Hurrah!” in such a tone 
as we had never heard from him but once before, 
and that was when the academy caught fire in the 
basement. We danced and skipped about, and 
then ran down stairs pellmell, to carry the good 
news to Teacher Sarah. 

It war e ent that the prize should be common 
property among the seven who had contributed to 
the preparation of the story; for although Teacher 
Sarah and Professor William disclalmed any share 
in the profits, we knew that but for thelr kind 
offices there would have been no prize for any 
one. 

We settled that point to begin with. ‘The question 









Of course, If the ice of the “berg” had been 
formed by the salt water of the ocean dashing 
over it and then freezing, thts ce must be salty to 
the taste, like the water from which it was made. 
So the first surprise of the philosophers came 
when they put some of this ice in their mouths, 
and found that {t was fresh, and also when they 
found that the water from it was as clear and 
weet as any from their purest springs at home. 

They saw the great Icebergs roll over, as one 
side melted more than any other, and they became 
unstable in the water. Then the wise men reasoned 
that they had tasted that part formed at the top by 
the fogs and mists. This would be fresh, while 
that below the water's level must be sult. 

But as the great ice-mountains toppled over and 
over, and In turn presented every alde, the Ice was 
tasted and found to be fresh. Then the philoso- 
phers became more puzzled than ever. 

‘At last they followed the icebergs until they 
became thicker and thicker. This led them to the 


then arose, What disposition should we make of | land of the desolate Arctic coasts. Here they 
the money? We held many friendly discussions | found great rivers of tee—glaciers, as they called 


as to the way to obtain from it the inost pleasure 
and profit for all. 

Lucia suggested that we walt till the summer 
vacation, and make a tour to Quebec, Ningara 
Falls, Saratoga and Lake George. Dick proposed 
putting more money with it and making a tour to 
the Yellowstone Park; but we found that this trip 
would require a great deal of additional money. 
Alton talked of a winter tour to Florida; but the 
same objection wax made against this plan. 

For a long time Professor William offered no 
suggestion. But one evening when the matter had 


them at home. 

These rivers of ice not only came down to the 
level of the ocean, but projected into its waters 
great distances; and huge hills of ice, snapping off 
occasionally from this front, floated away into the 
deep ocean as icebergs. 

Here, then, the mystery was explained : Icebergs 
were formed from the front of glaciers projecting 
into the sea. It was now easy to understand how 
they were formed from fresh water. Since the 
| glaciers came from the land, they could not contain 
salt. Now that the close relations between the 


again been mentioned, he remarked that there was | great mountains of Ice,—the icebergs, and the 


one place to which he had long destred to go, 
camping, fishing and collecting minerals; and that 
was to Nepigon, and the north shore of Lake 
perior. 

“1 should lke to go to the amethyst ledges bn 
‘Thunder Bay and all along the north shore,” be 
said. “There ia almost every kind of iineral 
about those shores, from tren ty gol «some 














great rivers of ice,—the glaclers, had been deter. 
mined, the students of nature began to Investigate 
the formation of icebergs from the front of 
glaciers; and now another serlous dispute occurred 
among them. Some contended that Inasmuch as 
the huge glacier projected far nto the sea, and its 
| freshwater ice was lighter than the dense salt 
water of the ocean, the end of the glacier must 
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become buoyant, or try to rise, as would a cork 
or piece of wood which is lighter than the water. 
When it got so far into the water, they reasoned, 
that this tendency to rise to the top became too 
great for the brittle ice near the shore to resist, it 
must snap off, and float away as an iceberg. 
Others insisted that the warm water and the 


















action of the waves cut out 
the ice at the level of the s 
and that after it had cut a long 
way underneath, the great 
body of ice above broke off, 
and an iceberg was born. 

‘Phat is, according to the first 
into the 











theory an ice! 
sea from the 
while according to the second 

it fell into the ocean, from the 

end of the river of ice. Or, to use an 
expression that has been employed, there 

were icebergs by buoyancy, in the first case, and | 
icebergs by gravity in the latter. | 

‘As in the case of a great many disputes in this | 
world, hoth parties were right. Wherever @ warm | 
ocean current flowed into the Arctic from lower | 
latitudes, where it had been heated under a trop- | 
ical sun, and then poured against the front of a 
glacier it cut out the ice very rapidly at the | 
water's edge; and all the time great pieces of ice, 
like mountains, were falling into the sea and) 
floating away. Wherever the currents of the sea 
into which the glacier protruded came from the | 
north, and were thoroughly chilled by contact 
with ice fields, they could not make a sufficient | 
impression oD the front of the glacier to melt it, | 
and it slowly crawled into the sea till its buoyancy | 
broke off the end as already described. 

It may be a curious thing indeed, to young | 
readers, to learn that an immense, deep river, | 
frozen to the very bottom,—for such, in fact, is a | 
glacier,—should move at all; but such rivers do 
move. Of course they advance very much more | 
slowly than does a river of water, since the solid 
ice takes a long time to make a short movement, | 
even down the steepest incline. 

The fastest rate I ever heard of a glacier 
making was only sixty feeta day. ‘This is con- | 
sidered an unusually rapid flow, as the average | 
is seldom much more than ten or twelve feet, 
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hundred to three hundred feet, and possibly @ 

mile or two in length and width. As only one. 

seventh or one-eighth of the huge mountain of 

ice is above water, there must be a stupendous 

bulk below the water—a@ bulk that sen 
rfectly appalling if it could only seen. 

Doctor waves ene measured the height of an 
iceberg in Baffin's Bay and found it to be & 
little over three hundred feet high, estimated 
that the iceberg must have extended under 
water about three-quarters ofamile. Another 
curious estimate he made was that if he could 
have sold the iceberg at New York prices for 
ice, he might have paid our great national 
debt, then over two billion dollars—a sum of 
tnoney too vast for most people to form a 
distinet conception of. 

So deep do these monsters sink into the sea 
that sailors have seen the very curious sight of 
an iceberg driving steadily on its way against 

a heavy gale of wind and through fields of 
floating ice-packsand 
ice- floes. The ex- 
planation is that the 
surface current in 
such a case was shal- 
jow, while a deeper 
one, in which the 
lower portions of the 
iceberg were im- 
mersed and which it 
obeyed, flowed in the 
opposite direction. 
Just when they are 
on the point of drop- 
ping or rising from 
the glacier’s front, a 
very slight thing may 
start the icebergs into 
existence. Some 
Arctic explorers, 
landing on the coast 
of Spitzbergen in a 
small boat, once 
discharged 2 musket 
about a half a mile 
away from the front 
of a glacier, and were 
surprised to see, as & 
result of this slight 
= shock, an iceberg 
tumble into the sea. 
It was so vast that 
the waves it sent curling into shore threw the 
small boat of the explorers nearly a hundred feet 
upon the land. 
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RURAL STILLNESS. 
‘To all there comes a country peace, 
The quiet of a night 


‘That i removed from out the world, 
‘Far from the city’s sight! 


—Kate A. Carrington. 
——-- + 


FAMINE RELIEF IN INDIA. 


Early in July a report from Calcutta stated 
that ten million people in Madras, India, would 
probably suffer famine this year by a partial 
failure of the southwest monsoon. The danger 
of scarcity is not yet past, but the fear of so 
extensive a famine appears to have been greater 
than the facts warranted. ' 

Ever since 1876-78, when India lost about tive | 
million people by starvation and its attendant | 
diseases, correspondents have frequently founded 
alarming predictions on local or temporary | 
failures of the monsoons. 

‘A “failure of the monsvon” is simply a drought 
more or less general. The monsoons are winds 
which, carrying vapor from the Indian Ocean 
and Bay of Bengal, and blowing with much 





while some glaciers are so slow that they donot regularity for six months one way and the 


advance as many inches. 
This rapidly-moving glacier—it seems odd to 
speak of sixty feet a day as rapid movement—is 


succeeding six in the contrary direction, deposit 
rain during their passage across India. 
They usually drop enongh for all agricultural 


on the western const of Greenland—a great polar | purposes to the western coast lands and to part of 


island that gives us the largest glaciers known. 
One Greenland glacier, the Humboldt, is sixty 
miles in breadth across the front, many hundreds 
of feet in height above the level of the sea, and 
probably much deeper below the water. Thou- 
sands of icebergs must come from it every year; 
and to eail along its immense front would not be 


the north, but Central and Southern India are 
dependent on artificial irrigation. 
| By storing water, the people of the Deccan and 
|the Carnatic, in the wettest years, obtain little 
inore than enough. In a dry season their stock 
and their crops are imperilled. 

‘Their margin of production above subsistence 





unlike sailing along coast where high, precip- 
itous cliffs of pure white formed the banks. 

But to return to our talk about the formation 
of icebergs. 

If you allow the end of @ short, thick plank to 
rest in a tub of water, while holding the other 
end, it will sink but little; and in order to force 
it further into the water it is necessary to press 
the plank down with the hands, while the farther 
it is pressed the greater the force required. 


is small, and scarcity of food among wretchedly 
poor people, crowded at the average rate of two 
j hundred per mile, speedity becomes farnine unless 
| charity interferes. 
| When several successive monsoons fail in large 
degree, as happened in 1875-'76-'77, famine 
sweeps away millions despite all efforts at relief 
by governmental and private organizations. 

In 1874 the Anglo- Indian Administration 
adopted as a permanent policy that of funding 





Now if we imagine this thick board to be a | the total surplus of revenue in prosperous years 
piece of ice of a similar shape, we shall not be at, for the mitigation of famine in had seasons. 
all surprised, knowing how fragile and brittle ice During the following six years eighty-five inillion 
is, to see the submerged part snap off and, rising | dollars of public money had been expended on 
to the surface, float in the tub of water. | starvation account, mostly in direct relief, partly 
t This is exactly the way the iceberg is formed. | in works of some permanent utility. . 7 
‘The glacier can be called an immense board of The Indian famine problem is, “unfortunate! y 
ice, miles in width and many hundreds of feet in‘ not wholly one of prevention iy the addin; at 
thickness, that is slowly but constantly being | new irrigation works to the fourteen housed 
shoved into the sea by its own weight, which miles of canals, the many artificial lakes, and 
corresponds to the hand holding it down, until |the innumerable tanks by which some thirty 


the immersed ice, in its tendency to float, breaks milli 
2 3 a f ‘ ai 
off near the shore. ion acres of land have been fertilized. 





If all the financial resources of the world were | 
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ing problem of storing water enough where less 
than enongh falls would still be insoluble. Upon 
irrigation works the Anglo-Indian Government 
have laid out some sixteen million dollars. ! 

Still the question of famine relief remains 
mainly one of transportation and distribution of 
food. It is such as the problem of supplying all 
the armies of Europe would be if they were 
quickly collected in one district devoid of crops. 

‘Even this comparison does not sufficiently 
signify the difficulty. 

Conceive millions of the starving scattered 
among tens of millions almost at starvation points 
few with enough physical strength, and a still 
smaller proportion with enough knowledge to 
aid powerfully in the labor of relieving those 
at death’s door. Conceive the famine area 
surrounded by two hundred millions of people ill 
able to give charity at the best of times. 

Though famine is seldom so widespread in 
India as it was fourteen years ago, @ scarcity 
geographically local, according to the ‘American 
scale of distances, afflicts great multitudes. 
Madras Presidency, for instance, though bnt the 
size of Illinois, Ohio and Indiana combined, has 
about three and one-half times their total popula- 
tion. 

It isa tract peculiarly liable to famine. Imagine 
the three States mentioned suffering from a total 
failure of crops. In so hideous a case the whole 
Union of our wealthy and physically strong 
people, skilled in organization, would find great 
difficulty in supplying relief. Fancy, then, what 
a Madras famine implies. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DAYSPRING. 


We leave the dewy light of morn and go, 
"e deare the long’day's splendor UlL It dies 
Behind us and the darkness fills the skies 

‘Then wrapped in sleep we floats space 

The dewy light again! So, circling, flow 
‘The daysand years. The morning light that Ales, 
Returns again. Will Youth's lost Light arise 

With that far Dawn to which we circle slow ? 


With new worlds breaking on us strange and fatr, 
Will the same glory that we knew of old, 

‘The Dayspring, the Immortal Morning air 
Breathing upon us o'er the bills of gold, 

‘The Lights and Love of Long Ago le there 
In that deep Dawn we journey to behold ? 


ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


‘The enlargement of the systems and opportuni- 
ties of education is one of the most striking 
features of the time in this country. 

‘The idea that education may be had outside as 
well as inside the walls of colleges and schools, 
and may be enjoyed by persons of all classes and 
all ages, in their own homes as well as in regular 
institutions of learning, has recently been pursued 
with broad results. 

‘Among the devices for popular education and 
special improvement outside the immediate sphere 
of colleges and schools, may be mentioned the 
great Chautauqua system,—already described in 
The Companion,—tho mechanics’, teachers’ and 
farmers’ institutes, endowed courses of lectures, 
the “university extension” system adopted by 
many colleges, the female annexes, and the work 
of such societies as the Young Men's Christian 
Associations and Unions. 

One of the most flourishing of these systems 
exterior to regular college and school work, is 
that of the “‘snmmer schools” which have been 
established in many parts of the country. 

‘The summer school is similar tothe Chautauqua 
assemblies, in that it affords the opportunity to 
study, during the hot months, in places chosen 
for their beauty and advantages for summer 
recreation. : 

‘The plan of the summer school, however, is less 
various than that of Chautauqua, It is usually 
confined to some special line of study in one 
particnlar field of knowledge. 

Perhaps the first of our summer schools was 
that founded by the famous scientist, Louis 
Agassiz, eighteen years ago. This was established 
on Penikese Island, and the students there 
devoted theniselves, amid picturesque scenes and 
cool breezes, to zodlogy and natural science. 

Other schools on the same general plan were 
soon afterward founded for special study. Alex- 
ander Agassiz, the son of the founder of the 
Penikese school, established at Newport a seaside 
laboratory, and a similar laboratory was later 
maintained at Annisquam, Massachusetts; while 
a few years afterwards a biological laboratory 
was opened at Woods Holl. 

The custom of summer schools spread rapidly, 
until now the young man or woman who desires 
to spend the vacation in the pursuit of special 
knowledge may find a summer school devoted to 
almost any branch of study he or she may wish 
to pursue. 

Many of the universities and colleges in the 
Fast, the West and the Sonth, have established 
summer courses outside of their regular curricu- 
lum. In them instruction may be had in natural 
sciences, the languages, physics, and various 
other branches of learning. 

One of the most notable of recently established 
summer schools is that devoted to the study of 
ethics, at Plymonth, the home of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 


In England and Scotland the same plan of 





Thus we have an iceberg, looming up one available for East Indian irrigation the engineer- 


summer teaching has been adopted, and suc- 
cessful schools of this kind have been established 
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by Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh Univer- 
sities. 

Thus it is that, in our age, the advantages of a 
more or less thorough education, obtained in a 
great variety of ways, are offered to all the people, 
rich or poor, old or young. 

The teacher has ample opportanity, at slight 
cost, to pursue his special studies; and that in 
localities where, his studies each day completed, 
he may enjoy tho beauties of nature in her 
summer garb, and the healthful out-of-door 
recreation proper to the season. 


—_o—__—_ 


NOT TRIFLES. 


‘A man applied to a Western farmer for work. 
The farmer looked at the applicant, asked him a 
few questions, and then told him to go to the pump 
and fetch a pitcher of water. The man did as he 
was directed, went to the old-fashioned chain 
pump, filled the pitcher, a narrow-mouthed one, 
and brought it to the farmer without spilling a 
drop of water. 

“You'll do,” the farmer said, “you can begin 
work for me to-morrow morning.” 

When the farmer was asked what filling the 
water-pitcher had to do with ft he sald: 

“Why, it's a dry time, and If the fellow hai 
pumped too hard he would have sent the water 
over the pitcher as well aa into it, and if he hadn't 
pumped bard enough 'twould have been the same. 
But he pumped just right; and 1 judged that he'd 
work just right, not too hard at firet to slack up 
afterward, and not too slow either.” 

‘The farmer was right in ble estimation of the 
man, for he has not # better farm hand on his 
place. 

‘A merchant refused to hire as a clerk a young 
man whose pantaloons, he noticed, were worn at 
the knees and seat, because he judged that a good 
clerk would not thus wear bis clothing. In another 
case a merchant chose from twenty applicants a 
boy who stopped to wipe his muddy feet before 
entering his office, and whose finger-nails were 
clean. 

“Tt ie attention to little things that makes n good 
clerk," the merchant said. 

It was a clever young man who, undecided which 
of two young women to choose for a wife, gave to 
each a skein of snarled silk. One of them threw 
the skein away as worthless, and the other picked 
out the snarl. The patience, desire to please, and 
prudence of the latter young woman left the young 
man no longer in doubt. 

“How long have you Leen out of work?” asked 
a lady of a girl who came to apply for a position 
as chambermaid. 

“Ten days,” was the reply. 

“And in that time you have not found oppor. 
tunity to mend your frayed-out dress? I do not 
think you would suit me,” the lady said. 

“1 was on the point of asking that lady to be my 
wlfe some twenty years ago,” said one of New 
York's prominent lawyers, indicating a matden 
lndy of his acquaintance, “but she was necdlessly 
late In keeping two appointments with me, aud 1 
didn't ask ber. The woman who makes a friend 
wait will be liable to try her husband's patience 
too sorely for happiness.” 

“why! you engaged that governess for your 
children without a recommendation,” sald a lady 
toa friend. 

“Her neat, plain dress and pleasant manners 
were a better recommendation than any written 
one,” the friend replicd; “and then in the hour's 
conversation I had with her I weighed every wort, 
every movement, and I am convinced that Miss 
Snow ia a lady worthy to be entrusted with my 
children.” 

It is the little things which belp us to make up 
our estimate of a person's character, and itis the 
trifles of every-day life by which our friends and 
acquaintances judge us. 











te ee _ 
MANNERS AND MANNERS. 


In an American paper an American traveller 
lately sketched, contemptuously, the sort of Amerl- 
cans sald to be most ridiculous and ridiculed in 
Europe. They are noureauz riches, declared the 
correspondent—thus unconsciously agreeing with 
the old-world assumption that there is something 
disereditable in having made Instead of inberited 
one’s money. 

The same writer criticised the woman as over: 
dressed and in conversation as talking too much 
about herself—the man as effusive, careless 1p 
apparel, and free in expenditure. 

While sneering at such Americans, the corre: 
spondent told how ehe herself publicly laughed at 
the anxious appenrance of a lady searching for 
lost baggage, how this lady resented the ridicule, 
and how the correspondent “had half a mind to 
jump up and shake her till her artstocratic teeth 
chattered In her head.”” 

On another occasion the correspondent, finding 
an Englishwoman as ignorant of America a6 
Europeans usually are, told her “wonderful 
stories” of this country. After thus falsifying 
“for fun,” the correspondent derided European 
ignorance of the United States! 

‘The conduct of people who have what the French 
call the manners of a good heart is never really 
ridiculous, nor likely to be thought so in Europe 
or elsewhere. 

New.rich as well ag old-rich travellers, whether 
little or thoroughly acquainted with the best 
usages, may go through the world well liked and 
welcome in most agreeable quarters, even If over 
dressed, autobiographical and lavish of thelr own 
money. 

Europeans of that ort are seldom iIl received In 
Amerlea, and Americans of that sort bave often 
been highly popular in distinguished circles in 
Europe. 

The persons really despicable and despised In 
any foreign country are they who publicly ridicule 
fellow-travellers, show anger when snubbed: 











ostentatiously profess to be worthy of reception 
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anywhere, and devote a good deal of their time 
and wit to filppant comments on the manners of 
atrangers, and Ill-natured gibes at simple travelling- 
folks of their own native land. 


——+e-——__ 


BERRYER. 


The great French orator, Berryer, never wrote 
his speeches. The substance of his legal argu- 
ments and of his addresses in the Chamber of 
Deputies was carefully studied, but his eloquence 
was spontaneous. He spoke as the heart dictated, 
and wit, grace, and force of expression seldom 
failed him. 

Beside his recorded speeches, which are models 
of impassioned eloquence and forcible argument, 
many characteristic utterances are quoted by his 
biographers. 

He was impatient of political insincerity. He 
was a Royalist, but he had nothing but scorn for 
those who were Royalist only when policy dictated 
their course. 

A man who had renounced his Royalist principles 
under the Empire, said to him that he was “still 
true to the King at heart.” 

“To be true to the King, you must first be true to 
yourself,” was Berryer’s stern reply. 

But Royalist though he was, when he defended 
one of Napoleon’s generals after the restoration, 
he had the generous feeling and the courage to 
say: 

“The King should not gather the dead from the 
battle-fleld to carry them to the scaffold.” 

After one of his speeches in the Chamber, a 
member who with a change of governments had 
changed his principles, exclaimed : 

“There is nothing so hateful as the cynicism of a 
revolutionist!” 

“There is something worse,” was Berryer’s 
instant and crushing reply; “it is the cynicism of 
an apostate!” 

When he addressed the bar of Paria at the féte 
given In honor of the fiftieth year of his member- 
ship of that body, he was overcome with emotion, 
and tears rolled down his checks. 

He did not find the situation awkward or em- 
barrassing, but said, as soon as he could command 
his voice: 

“My friend M. Favre advised me to put on paper 
the few words 1 intended to speak to-day. But 
notes would be of no use to me; I could not see to 
read them.” 

——+e—__—_ 


DISAPPOINTED. 


What may be the result of a lack of calmness 
and dignity among legislators Is illustrated by the 
following incident: 

A lady of middie age, living in the Western 
Reserve of Ohio, went to Washington two or three 
years ago to see the sights. Before she had visited 
the Washington monument or the “place where 
they print the money’’—the two places which are 
usually the objects of first interest to visitors 
in Washington—this lady insisted upon sitting 
through a session of the House of Representatives. 

She had sat in the gallery, not very patiently, 
for some little time. The subject of international 


copyright was under discussion, and one or two | 


members had been prosing along indefinitely, 
while the others wrote letters or fell asleep in 
thelr chairs. 

Presently the lady from the Western Reserve 
began to fidget, and to look about as If she were 
jll-satisfied about something. She beckoned to 
one of the colored attendants. 

“Look here!” she said. 
bargained for.” 

“What did you want, mum?” 

“I want to hear ‘em ineult each other. 
they begin to do it?” 

“You cain’t gen’ally tell, mum. Dey’s lable to 
mos’ any time.” 

The lady waited impatiently another half-hour, 
but the debate on the copyright law went on 
wearily without any incidents. Then she rose and 
went out, tossing her head scornfully and remark- 
Ing to the same attendant as she passed him: 

“It's nothing but an imposition! There haint 
one on ’em blackguarded another one sence I come 
in here!” 


“This alnt what I 


When do 


—=——@— = 


“GOING IN SWIMMING.” 


The liking for bathing in the open alr, in water 
deep enough for swimming, is so universal, so 
natural and eo conducive to cleanliness and health, 
and the ability to swim 1s 80 useful a thing, that no 
boy can be blamed for a liking for it. 

But the risk attending ordinary swimming ts 
often great. Every interior town or village usually 
has a swimming-hole, where the boys go to swim 
after nightfall. 

Very often this place 1s in a mill-pond, where 
reeds and grass grow from the muddy bottom to 
entangle swimmers’ feet, or where there are 
dangerous water-wheels or race-ways near by. 

Rough and disorderly boys or men, who delight 
in throwing small boys into the water or dragging 
under it, as a joke, those who cannot swim, often 
resort to these places. Altogether, it is not a 
matter for wonder that anxious parents often 
refuse their boys permission to learn to swim, or 
that boys are often drowned in trying to learn. 

Certainly no other useful art ts taught in such a 
haphazard, life-or-death way; nor {is It necessary 
that swimming should be so taught. 

With a little work in odd hours, the men of each 
community might easily provide a proper swim- 
ming-place. 

Such a place would have water of varying depths, 
clear of obstructions and dangers. A very little 
public spirit and enterprise would clear the 
awlmming-pool of each neighborhood of things 
dangerous to swimmers, and would surround It, In 
two or three years, with a thick screen of bushes 
and trees, so that swimming in daylight would be 
an offence to no one. 

A little additional attention on the part of the 
public authorities or the older people would 
prevent boys who -annot swim from running any 
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risk except when good swimmers and prudent 
persons, boys or men, were present. 

It is always a pleasure to such persons to teach 
the young to awim; and under such circumstances 
there would be plenty of opportunity for all to 
learn to swim, and enjoy a bath and a plunge in 
cool, deep water with almost no risk at all to 
human life. 





OLD SHOES. 


Few persons know what becomes of old shocs or 
the method in which they are utilized. A few of 
the more respectable cast-off shoes are sometimes 
repaired and sold again for a nominal price to 
some person who is not fastidious; but as a 
general rule they are put to other uses. 


In France children's shoes are cut from the 
larger pieces which are obtained by ripping uj 
old boots; but in this country as well as abroad, 
the practice now is to convert the scraps into a 
leather pulp, which may be eo treated as to pro- 
duce a substitute for the real article, cheap and 
comparatively worthless, of course. 

Of late the manufacture of an artificial leather 
wall-covering, selling under a high-sounding name, 
makes a market for all the worn-out boots an 
shoes of the American people, ao that in its revised 
form the discarded foot-wear of the most wretched 
of earth’s children may look down for years upon 
the scenes of splendor such as the forlorn wearer 
saw not even in dreams. 

There are other uses as well, Including the 
manufacture of buttons, combs, knife-handles and 
other articles which are interesting but of which 
the public know little. Carriage-makers, book- 
binders and picture-frame-makers consume this 
artificial leather to a certain extent for their 
cheaper grades of work. 





COURTEOUS. 


Most of us are apt to omit toward those of our 
own family many of the outward tokens of respect 
that we habitually show to our less familar friends 
and acquaintances. To this rule, as to all others, 
there are, of course, exceptions. 


Those who pass a certain house in a town not far 
from Boston on their way to business in the 
morning, often see what is to all of them a most 
beautiful and touching sight. Down the front steps 
comes a gentleman about sixty-five years of age, 
but evilently. hale and vigorous; in the big pay. 
window can be acen his wife, a feeble, sickly lady 
supported on her crutches, watching her husband 
on his way. 

The old gentleman walks briskly on until he 
reaches the street corner some paces away; then 
he turns, glances back, with a smile for the loving 
face in the window, throws it a kiss, and ralsing 
his hat in the most ceremonious manner, bows low 
and passes around the corner out of sight. 

Such things as this show that courtesy toward 
one’s own household is not quite a thing of the 
past, that familiarity does not always breed con- 
tempt. Well would it be for us afl to heed the 
lesson 





“WHEN.” 


Most people who read a paper would like to have 
it come to their hands without any typographical 
or editorial errors. This ts quite possible, accord. 
ing to a contemporary, when all the following 
conditions come together: 


1. When the contributor has written correctly. 
tes wy hen he has written the correct thing dis- 
tinctly. 
8. When the compositor has only the correct 
letters In the different cases. 
4. When he does not take letters from a wrong 
case. 
5. When he sets them correctly. 
6. When the “reader” corrects every error. 
7. When the compositor corrects’ the “rough 
proof” properly. 
8. When the “reader” reads the corrected proof 
attentively. 
9. When the compositor corrects the second proof 
properly. 
10. When the revised proof 1s carefully “read.” 
ue When the “reader” has sufficient time to do 
this. 
12. And when a dozen other circumstances work 
together for good. 


TOO EMPRATIC. 


During a session of the House of Commons the 
members wear their hats, which they remove when 
rising to speak or to make a motion. This custom 
is occasionally the cause of a comical scene, like 
the one reported In Sir William Fraser's ‘“‘Disraell 
and his Day.” 


William Ewart, the member for Liverpool, was 
making an effective speech, and on the bench just 
below him sat Joseph Hume, a Radical, whose 
aspect was that of intense solemnity. Ile wore a 
hat with a broad brim and a long nap, which 
apparently was too large for his large head. 

wart, while emphasizing his last sentence, 

brought his right fist down with crushing violence 

upon Hume's hat, which instantly descended below 
fume’s chin, and obscured his heavy features. 

The House, which had been fistening with 
interest, roared with laughter, and the orator sat 
down abashed by the incident that had spoiled the 
effect of his speech. 


NEWS FROM BOSTON. 


The superior intelligence of Boston continues 
to excite the envy of other cities. One of our 
exchanges says that a little Boston boy, at whose 
house there was a new baby, was asked if it wasa 
girl baby. The little fellow hesitated. “I have 
not made up my mind,” he sald, “whether It is 
proper to say a girl baby or a baby girl.” 


At another Boston residence an evening party 
was in progress, recording to a New York paper, 
when a guest said to one of the family: 

“Where are the Dighy’s?” 

“Oh, we couldn't ask them. They're not on our 
Hat any longer.” 

“What's the trouble?” 

“Why, didn’t you hear? Helen Digby sent a 
sonnet to The Atlantic with twenty lines in ft!” 





SCOTCH LOGIC. 


A Scotch minister was startled by the original 
views of a not very skilful plowman whom he 
had just hired. He noticed that the furrows were 
far from straight, and said: 


“John, yer drills are no near straucht ava; that 
is no like Tammie’s wark”—“‘Tammic” being the 
person who had previously plowed the glebe. 

“Tammie didna ken hfs wark," observed the 
man, coolly, as he turned his team about, “ye see, 
when the ‘drills ts crookit, the sun gets in on a’ 
sides, an’ go ye get early tatties.”” 





COMPANION. 


Barnett’a Cocoaine allays Irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
vigorous and healthy growth of hat [Ade. 








Gimp Collectors should read the story of “A Fostag 
‘Stamp Man” in the May ith number of this paper. 
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A prepared CHAMOIS SKIN for polishing ' 


Gold and Silver or Nickel, Steel and Brass. 
Always ready. No trouble to use. Lasts for 
years. The best and most economical polisher 
in the market. Inquire of your dealer, or send 
50 cents for sample size by mail to 


The Chandler & Rudd Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Formerly Metropolitan Conservatory.) 

A pleasant Home Department {s open for the accom- 
modation of ladies from a distance. This school has 
Do equal for thoroughness of instruction and the abso- 
lute safety of its methods. Dudley Buck, President ; 

WW. Greene, Secretary and treasurer. Send for 
19 and 21 East 14th St., New York. 


BABY’S PICTURE. 


An Odd Way of Getting the Little One to 
Keep Quiet. 








“ Fix your eye on this spot, and look pleasant,” 
never results in a good picture for the baby. 

The Rev. M. R. Myer of Cawker City, Kansas, 
took an odd way of keeping his baby still, as is 
shown in the following cut. 





The reverend gentleman said, according to a 
Western exchange, “The only way we obtained 
quiet, so as to secure a photograph of my baby 
boy Clarence, was by giving him a bowl of 
Lactated Food, which he dearly loves. He was 
so afraid it would be taken away, that he kept 
still until we got a good picture.” 

The engraving shows Master Clarence to be 
an ideal Lactated Food baby,—healthy, happy, 
bright and animated,—one of those children 
that are full of life and spirits, yet are so well 
and such little trouble, that everybody says, 
“ What a good baby!” 

Mothers in all parts of the land echo the 
sentiments of Mrs. B. F. Lambert of Hyannis- 
, port, Mass., who says, “I would not be without 
Lactated Food, for I believe it saved my baby’s 
life. When five months old she was quite sick 
with bowel trouble, and my physician recom- 
mended Lactated Food. She commenced to 
improve at once, and is now the picture of 
| health.” 

In this August weather, when the infantile 
‘death rate is so fearful, use this pure food, and 
| save your baby for years of joy and health. 

| Lactated Food ts sold by druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of price: 25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. Interesting 
\ book of “Prize Babies” and handsome birthday 


card free to any mother sending baby’s name. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 











COSTS MORE to make Royal Bak- 
ing Powder than any other, because its 
ingredients are more highly refined and 


expensive. 


But the Royal is correspond- 


ingly purer and higher in leavening strength, 


and of greater money 


value to the consumer. 


Attempts may be made to substitute other pow- 
ders for the Royal by the grocer, because of the 


greater profit in them to 


him. Send them back. 


The chemist of the department of Health of Brooklyn, after examining 
the various powders, said: “The Royal is superior to all baking powders 
with regard to leavening power, economy in use, and healthfulness.” 








This Safety Bicycle Free! 





Boys’ and Girls’ Safety Bicycle. 


This Bicycle will be given FREE to that 
boy or girl who shall send us the best pho- 
tograph taken with the Harvard Outfit. For 
full particulars see page 409 of ‘The Youth’s 
Companion.” 


NEXT WEEK 


will publish the names of the HARVARD 


ALBUM PRIZE-WINNERS. This compe- 
tition has brought out the finest collection of 
photographs made with the Harvard Outfit 
that we have ever had the pleasure of exam- 
ining. 


Many of these photographs are gems of 


composition and beauty. 
taken with a $1.75 Camera and Outfit. 
stubborn obstacles to overcome. 


It seems almost impossible that they could have been 
But these little gems are facts, and facts are 


Send us a two-cent stamp and receive by return mail a photograph that has been 


taken with this wonderful Camera. 


The Harvard Photograph Outfit 


is sold by us for only $1.75. We will send it by express at that price to any address, 
the charges to be paid by the purchaser ; by mail, 50 cents additional must be enclosed. 
We will give the Harvard Camera and Outfit to any subscriber to “The Companion” 


for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


If the Outfit is to be sent by mail 


50 cents for postage must also be enclosed. 
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COLLEGE EDUCATION. | 
By President Seth Low; of Columbia. 


‘A-college education must always be thought of 
as a great opportunity. 

It need not be said that to a large proportion of 
young men the advisability of availing of this 
opportunity never becomes a practical question. 
That this is the case makes clear the responsibility 
resting upon those who do enjoy it. 

‘Tho considerations which should determine a 
young mau as to whether or not he should go to 
college manifestly must differ in each individual 
case. It may fairly be assumed, however, that 
tho determining factor ought to be, in the mind 
ofa young man who can enjoy the opportunity, 


also narrow. Even Darwin wrote of himself 
that the result of his close attention to the subjects 
‘hich he made his own had resulted in the 
atrophy, as it were, of those parts of his nathre 
which had enabled him in earlier life to enjoy 
Shakespeare. The capacity. for the enjoyment of 
Shakespeare he found in his later years he had 
lost altogether. 

If this be tho result of specializing in so great & 
inan, it seems to make clear the importance of 
hroadening tho man at the beginning, as widely 
as possible, before the specializing be begun by 
him. 

Undoubtedly service of the highest value to 
mankind has been rendered by the men of one 
idea, but that may not be the rule for the masses 
of men. The average man probably is happiest, 
at well as most useful, when he enters into the 
closest possible sympathy with his fellows. 

This close relation is pretminently what the 
college education gives in the largest sense. Life 
must follow it, of course; experience must be 
added to reading and to study; but the college 
training gives at the start what no amount of 
experience is competent to supply. 

Men of widest experience, as they have come 
through struggle and effort to occupy places of 
importance and influence among their fellows, 
have become the most sensible of the value of the 





whether he feels himself likely to do justice, in 
the tong run, to the responsibility which such 
an exceptional privilege implies. 

The natural question, and so far as it goes 
the proper one, in the mind of euch a young 
man will certainly be: What can the college 
education give to me? 

Jn the thoughtful mind, there will certainly 
follow the other question alluded to: That 
is to say, If 1 have this education, what can 
[ lope to do for my day and generation 
which otherwise I could not do? 

‘This view of the matter brings to the front 
the goneral effect of college training. Un- 
doubtedly there are many instances where 
the actual result does not conform to the 
expectation. On the other hand, the general 
experience is, unmistakably, that the college- 
bred man is introduced into a sympathetic 
acquaintanco with literature quite unusual 
among those not so trained. 

‘There is, besides, as a usual result, a 
general broadening of the mental powers in 
all directions. 

It appears to be admitted that for the 
purposes of practising any of the learned 
professions, so-called, the collegiate education 
is a desirable, if not an essential, equipment. 
More doubt is expressed as to the value of 
the college education for a young man who 
proposes to pursue a scientific or a business 
calling. 

In the School of Mines, the scientific depart- 
ment of Columbia College, the judgment is 
uniformly held by the men who have long 
been instructors there, that the college-trained 
men make the best specialists when they 
begin to specialize. The same argument appears 
to be equally forcible as to a business career. 

In both casesethe main argument against first 
seeking the general culture turns in tho last 
statement npon the time required for the college 
course. Probably few who seek education at all 
would hesitate to take the college course, if it did 
not compel them to enter upon their business or 
their profession so much later in life. 

‘The practical question is, in most cases: Can I 
afford the time? 

‘That is a question which each must answer for 
himself. The aim of this paper is to lead young 
men rather to frame the question in this way: 
Why should 1 not afford the time? 

Looked at merely from the point of view of 
what the college education can do for the man, it 
appears to be conceded that for many departments 
of life it is an equipment which is well-nigh 
essential. There is good reason to claim that, 
even in business, and in other spheres of activity 
where the service of the college education is less 
easily traceable, nevertheless it is of substantial 
value. 

If now the question be shifted to the ground 
first indicated, the argument becomes stronger 
still. There can be little if any doubt that the 
college education puts into the armory of a 
thonghtful man weapons which he may make of 
utinost service to his fellows, 

‘There comes out of it naturally a respect for 
the past which springs from the compelled 
recognition on the part of the student of the 
achievements of men in literature, in art, in 
philosophy and in many other departments of life, 
Defore our day. There comes into the mind a 
loyalty to truth for its own sake, a spirit of 
liberty also, which seems the vital air of a great 
university. 

Therefore, with this respect for experience, this 
worthy reverence for the past, there is found 
also the counterbalancing principle of progress. 
Thus results the type, not often seen, to be sure, 
in its perfection, yet often enough to demonstrate 
its value, of the well-rounded man—a man full of 
the life of his own time, joyfully anticipating the 
triumphs of the future, yet genuinely reverencing 
the past as the foundation upon which both the 
present and the future, whatever their achieve- 
ments, must rest. 

Specialization may make a man bright and 








college training which they themselves bad lacked. 


and everything else that may bear on the subject. 
You will communicate with me as often as pos- 
sible during your absence.” 

‘Thatatternoon I proceeded, by way of Pittsburg, 
to Montgomery, Alabama. Lrode thence on the 
mail bags in an open wagon to Mobiles chartered 
a pilot boat; proceeded to Pensacola, and delivered 
my despatches within five days, which, at that 
time, was considered good travelling. 

Captain Gregory was senior officer at Pensacola, 
and as the Somers was not in port, he ordered me 
to proceed in the brig Porpoise, Lieutenant 
William E. Huntcommanding. 

Lieutenant Hunt had orders to convey me to 
whatever part cf Santo Domingo 1 might desig 
nate, and to bring me back to Pensacola on the 
conclusion of the duty assigned me. 

‘We sailed from Pensacola about the Twenty- 
fifth of April, 1846, on May Fifth passed through 
the Mona Passage, and the morning of the Sixth 
anchored off the ancient city of Santo Domingo, 
famed in history as the place where Columbus 
formed his first settlement in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

What a flood of memories is recalled by that 
short cruise in the Porpoise! Of all the officers 
who were then attached to the ship, uot one is 
now living. 

Raphacl Semines, who, during tho late Civil 
War, proved himself one of the most energetic 











“Charge!” shouted the Colonel. 


If these general considerations are sound, the 
two questions which a boy should ask himself 
who is considering whether or not to take the 


afford the time? and am I competent to profit by 
the opportunity ? If the anewer to the second 
question is in the affirmative, one should hesitate 
long before answering the first in the negative. 


—— 


For the Companton. 


A NAVAL OFFICER IN SANTO 
DOMINGO. 
By the Late Admiral D. D. Porter. 


In the latter part of March, 1846, I was sent for 
by the Hon. George Bancroft, then Secretary of 


at tho Navy Department. When I entered his 
room, Mr. Bancroft was walking rapidly up and 
down, dictating to an amanuensis. He turned 
short upon me and said: 

“How long will it take you to get ready for an 
absence of four or five months? I am going to 
send you to Santo Domingo.” 

It has ever been my rule in life to be ready for 
anything, or at least to appear to be; so promptly 
replied, “I can start in half an hour. 

“That is good," said the Secretary. He imme- 
diately continued, in the generosity of his heart, 
“1 will give you an hour. The train starts in 
about that time. You will proceed in it, get to 
Pensacola as soon as you can, and deliver 
despatches to the Captain of the Mississippi, who 
is there awaiting orders. 

“The despatches should reach the Captain in 
the shortest time possible, as the Government 
desires to prevent the landing of General Santa 
Anna in Mexico. Here are your orders, after 
delivering the despatches, to proceed in the brig 
Somers to the C of Santo Domingo, in the 
Dominican Republic. 

“The Dominicans have applied to the United 
States to have their government recognized ; hut 
before committing itself, the Government of the 
United States wishes to know more about these 
people. Therefore you are appointed Commis- 
sioner and will travel over the Dominican part of 
the Island and secure all the information possible 
















keen; its tondency inevitably is to make a man 





in relation to the government, resources, climate, 





college course, would appear to be these: Can I| 


the Navy, who desired that I should report to him | 


officers in the Confedernte Navy, and destroyed 
over sixteen million dollars’ worth of our 
commerce, was first lieutenant of the ship. 

He was an amiable, engaging person of literary 
tastes who had the reputation of being somewhat 
of a “‘sea-lawyer,” and had no great pretensions 
to professional ability, circumstances which 
brought him and bis commanding officer into 
frequent collision. 

Had any one at that time told me that Raphael 
Semmes would have become an energetic enemy 
of the United States, and would have swept our 
commerce from the seas, I should have laughed 
at the idea. 

It shows that people should not be governed by 
appearances, for circumstances often make the 
man; and tho circumstances of the Civil War 
made Semmes one of the most destructive sea- 
rovers that ever trod a deck. 

The little Porpoise was lostin a hurricane in the 
China scas some years after, with every soul on 
board. 

I was received with great warmth by the 
President of the Dominican Republic and his 
cabinet, all of whom seemed anxious to afford me 
every facility for my mission. 

The Island of Santo Domingo is situated between 
cightoen dogrecs and twenty degrees north lati- 
tude, and sixty-eight degrees twenty minutes 
and seventy-four degrees thirty minutes west 
longitude. Its greatest length is four hundred 
miles, and its greatest breadth, one hundred and 
sixty miles. 


This was the island over which I was to travel 
on horseback, go to every town and ascertain 
the number of its inhabitants, climb to the 
plateaux and ascertain their productiveness, and 
work my way across the great plains, and learn, 
by direct observation, everything in relation to 
their surroundings. 

It scomed like a “tough job,” but those were 
days when I did not mind fatigue. I was like 
iron, and could endure any hardship; in fact, I 
felt the better for it after it was over. 

I succeeded in carrying out my mission, and 
never since have T regretted the privations I was 
forved to endure in crossing the mountains and 
rivers of what, perhaps, may be truthfully 
described as the most beautiful and productive 
island in the world. 

_ But it is not my purpose here to deseant upon 
its beauties. I merely wish to mention some of 

















the incidents of travel which may amuse the 
reader. 

On arriving in Santo Domingo I made my 
preparations, and started on the Ninth of May, 
taking with me eight horses, with a fair camp 
equipage, and a huge negro named Gomez, to 
take charge of the whole concern. 1 had an 
understanding with Gomez that he was to walk 
all the way, to save the horses, and travel as many 
miles a day as required. 

‘The horses were not more than forty inches 
high and weighed not more than four hundred 
pounds apiece, but they were hardy little crea- 
tures, and could perform miracles in the way of 
travel. Three of the animals I reserved for my 
own use, and intended to ride five miles on each 
‘one before changing to another. 

My intention was, after examining the western 
portion of the Republic, to procced to Puerto 
Plata, on the northern coast, join the Porpoise, 
survey the great Bay of Samana and do all the 
rest of the work under sail. 

‘There were one or two boats’ crews and half of 
the officers of the Porpoise on shore to see me off, 
and while the Captain and I were at breakfast 
the animals were being loaded with travelling 
paraphernalia. 

‘When I went to mount my horse I found that 
the sailors had fastened the saddle to his rump 
in & most ingenious manner. I, said to the 

coxswain, “What does this mean? what 
kind of a way is that to fix a saddle?” 

Said he, “Your honor, the natives told 
me that was the proper thing to do, and I 
thought your honor would like to travel as 
far aft on the quarter-deck as possible.” 

I did not stop to discuss the matter, as I 
was impatient to be off, but mounted my 
little Bucephalus and started on my travels. 

‘That day we journeyed about twenty-tive 
miles, over plains parched by the tropical 
sun, the road marked by the skeletons of 
cattle that bad fallen by the wayside. We 
did not meet a human being. At about 
sundown we reached a negro hut and halted 
for the night. 

Tho padrone came out, accompanied by 
his daughter and a dozen hoar-dogs about as 
large as cats; and the burly Gomez took 
charge of the horses. 

I was provided with cold tongue and bread 
and butter, and having made a hearty meal 
I slung my hammock inside the but and 
ordered Gomez to have a nice chicken ready 
for my breakfast, which he promised to do. 

By this time 1 had discovered that Mr. 
Gomez was not a valuable servant. Ho was 
constantly lagging behind and leaving me 
to lead, although I was not always certain 
which way to go. Once I caught him in the 
act of mounting one of the horses, aud 
threatened to cudgel him if ho attempted it 
again. Gomez was highly indignant at the 
idea of any ono cudgelling him, and was 80 
sulky that I thought my chances very poor 
for having a chicken for breakfast. 

If I had known the rascal better, I should have 
been careful to be more deferential to him. 

Howover, I slept soundly until four o'clock 
next morning, when I was awakened by an 
unearthly noise, and jumped up to see what was 
the matter. Looking through the reeds of the 
hut, I saw the padrone and Gomez engaged in 
killing a hen, which was making » loud clatter 
over the fate which awaited hor. So I went back 
to my hammock to try to get a little more sleep. 

When it was broad daylight Gomez appeared 
and announced breakfast. I mado a hasty toilet 
and stepped into tho next room to enjoy my 
substantial breakfast of chicken. 

Gomez stood at the head of the table, on which 
was the hen, boiled with nearly all tho feathers 
upon it. A single egg ornamented a plate beside 
the “chicken"’—perhaps the last egg the fowl had 
laid. 

«Sit down and eat,” said Mr. Gomez, ina very 
patronizing manner. ‘Then he drew upachair to 
the table and commenced to devour the css 
which he had broken into a tin cup. 

Iwas very angry. In those days we were not 
accustomed to argue with a colored man who 
offended us. I did not argue with Mr. Gomez. 
T acted. 

The chicken was the handiost article with 
which to express my feelings towards him, and I 
used it for that purpose. Then Mr. Gomez was 
angry, but I had more skill in the use of my 
hands than ho had, and tho encounter ended in 
his defeat. 

Tho padrone, hearing the noise, rushed in to 
see what was the matter; and seeing Gomer lying 
on his face, exclaimed, “Al! Iam glad you've 
killed that man; he is the terror of this islant 

But Gomez was not dead. He jumped up, 
looked at me askant, and then walked out, 
collected his animals, loaded them and called to 
me that he was ready to start. 

The padrone gave me acup of coffee, and I 
eked out my breakfast with the scraps left from 
my supper. f 

That day we travelled some twenty-five miles, 
to Azua, in the district of Bani. Gomer kept far 
in the rear; and my cavalcade becoming macelt 
scattered, tied the animals together, took them 
in tow, and went ahead myself. 

On arriving at Azua 1 inquired for the head- 
quarters of the Commandant of the town, Colonel 
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urbanity, and furnished me with quarters in a 
large house built of reeds and covered with 
plantation leave: 

Tho Colonel was much surprised when I told 
him how my guide had behaved, but his surprise 
vanished when Gomez appeared soon after and 
took a seat upon the stone wall opposite my 
quarters without making any motion to take 
charge of the animals. 

“Where did you pick up that villain ?”* exclaimed 
the Colonel. ‘He is the greatest scoundrel in Santo 
Domingo! He has killed one man in a brawl, 
and is suspected of having murdered another for 
his money. You may think yourself fortunate 
if he does you or your animals no harm. Here, 
corporal,"” he said, “go bring that fellow to me.” 

Gomez appeared, looking very sulky. “Go to 
work,’ said the Colonel, “and take care of these 
animals. If you don’t do your duty by this 
gentleman, I will put a ball and chain to your 
ley.” 

Gomez thereupon took the horses to attend to 
their wants, and that was tho last I saw of him 
for the day. 

“This will not do,” said the Commandant; 
“you must be rid of that fellow. You cannot 
travel over the island with him. He will murder 
you in some unfrequented spot, and inake his 
escape with your effects into Haytien territory. 
I will find for you a good boy, on whom you can 
depend ; and in the meanwhile keep your eye on 
Gomez."" 

The Colonel was a gentlemanly mulatto, and 
showed me every attention. The room he 
assigned me was about fifty feet long and thirty 
feet wide. 

Ho had a beautiful farm at Azua, on which he 
raised guavas, exporting the jelly to the United 
States. The room had an earthen floor, and one 
end was filled with glass jars intended to contain 
the jelly. They were piled up nearly to the 
ceiling, to a depth of about thirty feet. 

Adjoining this room were the barracks, occupied 
by o sergeant, corporal and eight privates, who 
constituted the military force for the defence of 
Azua. Tho Commandant occupied some apart- 
ments next beyond the barracks. 

I considered myself fortunate in obtaining such 
quarters. I slung my hammock, and after a 
good supper, turned in at about nine o'clock. 

‘The last observation the Colonel made to me was, 
“Keep your eyeonthat negro. Don’t trust him; 
fasten your door, and if you want anything at 
night, call the corporal.” 

Tlay down in my clothes, with a revolver by 
my side, although I did not really expect trouble. 
I could not fasten the door, for there was no 
way of doing so; and being very tired, I soon 
fell asleep. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and I did 
not suppose that Gomez would go prowling around 
the guard-house at such a time, especially as the 
sergeant had orders to look.after him. 

About midnight I was awakened by a noise 
among the horses; and while I was listening the 
door of my room was pushed partly open, letting 
in a ray of moonlight. Then I saw whatappearcd 
to be a man’s head close to the ground, looking 
into my apartment. 

I cocked my revolver ready foraction, and saw, 
into my room, evidently a man crawling 
‘on all fours. 

Tho door closed behind him; but even in the 
obscurity I could perceive that ne was making 
his way toward my hainmock. 

My heart fluttered a little at the thought of this 
desperado being so near. 1 had no doubt that he 
carried a huge machete, but my nerve held fast. 

1 waited until the rascal had come directly 
under my hammock. Then I fired two shots 
in rapid succession, aimed right between his 
shoulders. 

I never heard before or since such an appalling 
scream as followed the shots. 

Then came the deluge! The house seemed to 
shake to its foundations, and the roof threatened 
to fall in, while the crash of glass resembled 
nothing that I ever heard before. 

‘Amidst all this uproar the screams continued 
to resound. In the barracks there was a 
commotion, and presently in rushed the sergeant, 
with a flambeau in his hand, which threw some 
light upon what was going on. 

The pile of glass jars was in a terrible stato of 
upheaval, without any visible object to cause it. 
I supposed that Gomez, in his agony, had rushed 
among the jars, and was responsible for the 
confusion. ‘The sergeant, however, was of a 
different opinion. 

“El diablo! Santa Maria guarda nos!" he 
exclaimed. “Bring in the holy picture!" 

In the meantime the jars were falling by the 
dozens, and smashing to pieces as they fell. 
Gomez was evidently dying hard, and trying to 
emulate Samson and involve himself and foes in 
common ruin. 

The entire garrison was now on the scene with 
fixed bayonets, one man holding on high a 
religious picture to exorcise the evil one. The 
Commandant was in his night-shirt, with drawn 
sword, and [ was waiting patiently in the 
hammock, anxious to get another shot at Gomez, 
when he should emerge from the pile of broken 
glass. 

“Charge!”* shouted the Colonel to the soldiers; 
but at that moment a large hog made his 
appearance, streaming with blood, and dashed 
toward the door. 




















THE YOUTII’ 


Thad not yet relinquished the idea that Gomez | 
was at the bottom of the whole business; aud as | 
the animal rushed by my hammock I gave him 
another shot, breaking his fore-shoulder, when ! 
he immediately rolled over upon tho ground. 

The screams and grunts soon satisfied every body 
that the hog had caused all the mischief. 

The poor Colonel was inconsolable. He saw | 
the accumulations of the past year swept away ii 
& moment, —his favorite hog, weighing five | 
hundred pounds, on which he expected to take a 
prize ut the county fair, lying in the agonies of | 
death. 

Tho guard slept no more that night, as was | 
evidenced by their incessant talking. Nor did I 
again close my eyes, although I was the only 
contented man in the party, being well satisfied 
that I did not have the blood of Gomez on my 
conscience. 

Next morning I was up early. Gomez had 
disappeared after injuring every horse I had by 
cutting a elit in the back of each, and filling it 
with something to make it sore. The prospects | 
were that I should be detained at least a week. 

“I should not be surprised,” said the Colonel, 
“if Gomez drove tho hog to your door for the 
purpose of making a stampede.” 

At the ond of a week, after sceing all there was 
about Azua, & most beautiful country, I ascended 
the palisades of Maniel, mounted on a new horse, 
and continued my journey. The path was so 
narrow aud crooked that it seemed as if a goat 
could hardly crawl along; but I performed the 
task with all my animals, now cured of their 
wounds, without any trouble. 

T have given tho reader the incidents of but two 
days’ travel, and leave it to his imagination to 
guoss what I went through during two months 




















COMPANION. 


wore half jack-rabbits, half mules, and which 
are native to the Western ranges—wero cmployed 
to draw the light cars up the mountain. 

Bolivar made his living by hiring his burro to 
the ‘Idaho's’ manager for use in this tram- 
way. The living was like the donkey—pretty 
poor, perhaps, but still it was a living. The 
burro was a standing joke umong the miners, 
and Bolivar’s devotion to it was in proportion to 
his dependence upon it. 

The animal was chronically troubled with 
inertia to an amazing degree; it was scrubby 
aud flea-bitten us well as vicious, aud altogether 
‘an extremely poor apology for a creature with 
claims to usefulness. 

‘Mr. Liddie used the doukey only when circum- 
stances made it necessary. He would have 
bought it outright, but Bolivar did not choose to 
sell, preferring to hire it with the privilege of 
haggling over the price of its service. 

Naturally, Bolivar had an unduly high notion 
of the value of its labor, and he never neglected 
an opportunity to exhaust Mr. Liddie’s patience 
when they came to a settlement. 

During the night mentioned this burro had 
mysteriously disappeared from among its fellows 
in the Liddie stables, and, as was to be expected, 
Bolivar was ina high state of excitement. 

“Somebody has stole thet Least!” the big rough 
declared, vehemently. 

“J don’t think 60,” answered Amos, calinly. 

“Why don’t you think so?” 

“Well,” said the boy, “it's not worth stealing. 
If anybody but a lunatic were going to steal a 
burro he would not take that animal.” 

Bolivar grated his tecth in rage. 

“Thet thief showed be had good sense when he 
took my Solomon,” he averred, stroking his 











Bolivar's Burro Develops Speed. 


and a half of hard riding in that rough country, | straw-colored beard dramatically. “If he aint 


among an untamed and savage people. 
Fortunately the Colonel had furnished me with 
a young man of good character, who was an 
excellent guide, and who accompanied me through 
the whole journey over the island. 
‘As for the rascal Gomez, I never heard of him 


again. 
a 


For the Companion. 


BOLIVAR’S BUBRO. 


Camp Welcome, nestling in a picturesque valley 
in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, was one of 
the prettiest little mining towns in the far West. 

Here lived Amos Liddie, a youth still, but one 
who kuew as much about mines and mining as 
many who boasted of being fort He 
was book-keeper and general assistant to his 
father, who owned a controlling share in the 
largest mine in the region, the “Idaho.” 

When Mr. Liddie was absent from Camp Wel- 
come, the affairs of the mine wore loft in the 
hands of Amos, who was so trustworthy that 
there was never a fear that things would go 
wrong under his management. 

It was during the father's absence on ono of his | 
occasional visits to another mine in which he, 
owned an interest, that Amos awoke one morning 
to find himself in trouble. 

Bolivar's burro had disappeared during the 
night, and Bolivar was clamoring for satisfaction. 

Bolivar was a big camp roustabout, of charac- 
ter so violent that he deserved the title of! 
desperado; and his burro was the most vicions 











jdonkey in those parts. Together they made a| 


most thoroughgoing pair of nuisances. 

‘The “Idaho” mine was situated far up among 
the clouds on Little Cottonwood Mountain, To 
reach it the conrse was hy a horse-tramway 
familiar construction among the mountain mines. 
A steam railroad was impracticable, owing to the 
steepness of the mountain; and the tramway 
took its place. Several burros—thoso comical 
but useful little animals, which look as if they 

















stole,” he continued, “where is he? He was in 
your possession, an’ tharfore you're responsible 
for "im," Bolivar exclaimed, loudly. ‘An’ you 
cain’t pay me any too svon, nuther!" 

“How much ?”? asked Amos, smiling in antici. 
pation of the reply. 

“Fifty dollars, ef a cent,” said Bolivar. Then 
he went off into a long account of Solomon's 
virtues. 

“Fifty cents would be nearer his value,” said 
Amos; “and rather than pay you fifty dollars, 
L think we'd better look around a little and see if 
Sulomon can’t be found.” 

Bolivar was forced to acquiesce in this decision, 
though he was manifestly impatient for his 
money then and there. 

Where was the burro? Either his hitch-strap 
had become untied, and he had strayed away, or 
else some one had taken him. 

The truth of the matter was, some one had 
taken him; and the some one was Bolivar himself. 

The wily rough, becoming a trifle more destitute 
than usual, had hit upon the plan of stealing 
Solomon, secreting him in the mountains, and 
then holding the Liddies responsible for his loss. 
‘The opportunity seemed especially favorable 
when Mr. Liddie was away, for he hoped to 
frighten Amos out of a large sum. 

That day Amos devoted all the time that he 
could spare from his regular duties to searching 
for the missing burro. Bolivar searched also, or 
made a pretence of doing so. 

But Solomon was not to be found. 

Toward the close of the afternoon, Ainos had 
of jon to go up the tramway to the mine, and 
having accomplished his errand, was starting on 
his return to the valley. 

‘The inode of descent was not the same as that 
of going up. The burros that pulled the cars 
hp were not needed in going down, and were sent 
hack to the valley hy way of the Wahsateh ¢ 
while the cars were allowed to shoot down the 
tramway by their own weight, restrained only 
by Drake: 

Tho tramway was extremely narrow, and 
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clung to the ledges and crags in what seemed— 
but only seemcd—a very insecure manner. The 
track was covered nearly the whole way by a 
snow-shed, the roof of which inclined at an angle 
with the mountain's side, and in the sides of 
which were holes that let in light and air. 

‘Amos had goue down on the cars many times, 
and understood thoroughly how to handle them. 
He urrunged himself in a comfortable position 
and gently loosened the brakes. 

The car was off with an casy roll. Far below, 
in the picturesque valley Amos saw a horseman 
who looked like a baby ona dog. The cabins of 
Camp Welcome looked like play-houses. It was 
a long distance to the bottom. 

In 4 moment he was spinning along, the light 
car swinging swiftly around the sharp curves, 
and bits of white flashing past where the holes 
were cut for light. He deftly loosened or tightened 
the brakes as the grade rose or fell, and by this 
means went at a steady rate of specd. 

Ile was about half-way down, and was shouting 
along at a swift rate, when, in a patch of light 
from one of the holes ahead, he saw, standing on 
the track—Solomon! 

‘The tricky beast had escaped from the place 
where Bolivar had secreted him,and had returned 
to his familiar haunts. ‘There he stuod, exactly 
on the tramway, in all his glory. 

But, needless to say, Solomon was not a 
welcome sight at that moment to the youth. 
His presence there meant perhaps a fatal collision. 
The danger was imminent and frightful. 

Instantly Amos threw on the brakes with all 
his force; there was a grating of the wheels, 
followed by a slight shock and decreased speed. 

Then there came a loud snap, and the car 
bounded ahead. One of the brakes had broken. 

The boy remained cool. His face grew white 
and his eyes brilliant, but his nerves were steady. 
As he dashed down upon the burro he uttered a 
yell that sounded unearthly loud in that narrow 
shed. The beast was frightened, and started on 
a run down the tramway. 

‘Amos yelled again and again, making the 
most hideous sound he was capable of. And now 
did tho burro develop powers of speed that no 
one, not even Bolivar, could have imagined he 
possessed. 

The faster Solomon rau, the louder and wilder 
the boy yelled, until the terrified animal w: 
plunging ahead like a runaway locomotive. 

‘The tram-car was close behind him, and creep- 
ing closer and closer to his heels. 

Amos released entirely tho brake which had 
snapped, and threw all his strength upon the 
other. Tho action decreased his speed somewhat, 
but he was still going ata perilous rate. As for 
stopping, that was out of the question. 

It seemed to him only a matter of seconds until 
his car should come in contact with the body of 
the burro. He had no doubt that such a collision 
meant the most shucking injuries, if not instant 
death. He had more than once remarked, half 
in humor, that Bolivar's burro would ‘be the 
death of him yet!’ aud uow the words seemed 
likely to prove terribly true. 

Solomon's speed was marvellous. Ho seemed 
to realize the danger as much as did Amos, and, 
be it said to his credit, he was dumg his best to 
avoid a mangling. 

‘The race continued thus for several minutes, 
the car getting closer and closer to the speeding 
burro. Amos scarcely breathed. 

‘All at once Solomon came opposite an opening 
of unusual size in the side of the shed, where 
some boards had been torn off for an unknown 
purpose. Here the animal conceived the idea 
that it would be a good placo to side-track 
himself until the fast express had gone by. 
‘Accordingly he turned aside, and aimed his bead 
at the opening. 

In this praiseworthy purpose he was materially 
assisted by tho car. Just as he was leaping from 
the track bis hind logs were struck, and Amos 
had just timo to sce him go whirling end over end 
through the opening. 

‘The car, for a wonder, kept the track, and 
dashed on down the mountain, while the boy 
mopped the cold perspiration from his face and 
gave a long sigh of relief. 

Soon the level ground near the station was 
reached, and here the force of the single brake 
was enough to bring the car toa stop. Then 
Amos climbed back up the course to find the 
Dody of the unfortunate burro. 

“He'll have to be paid for now; that's settled,” 
thought the boy. “Well, perbaps it’s best,” he 
added. “I'm glad he's dead, and it's worth 
fifty dollars to me to have the satisfaction of 
causing his death.” 

Then his eyes fell on Solomon. 

Injured? Not the least! 

‘There he stood by the hole in the snow-shed, 
just where he had gathered himself together after 
the car had struck him, regarding Amos's 
approach with a mournful and reproachful look 
on his countenance. 

For a moment Amos was stunned at the 
spectacle. ‘Then he grasped Solomon by one of 
his long carsand led him down to Camp Welcome, 
finding him extremely meek and submissive. 

One of the first men inet was Bolivar. 

“Bolivar,” said Amos in a suppressed voice, 

here's your burro.” 

Then and there Amos severed forever his 
business relations with “the twin brothers, Bolivar 




















and Solomon.” Antucn C. Giussom. 











TABLE DRINKS. 


ised; (b) How 

1. Coffee. (a) How and by whom raised; (b) 
gathered and cleaned; (c) Its different kinds. 

2. Tea. (a) Where and how cultivated ; (b) How gat 
wed and cured; (c) How packed and shipped ; 
{) Why so much used; (e) Its effect on the 
human system. a 

3. Cocoa, Chocolate, Broma. (a) Where and ow 
produced ; (b) How prepared for market; (¢) How 
Prenufactured and prepared for use; (d) How 
they differ from each other. 


—————— 
For the Companion. 
IN MIDSUMMER. 


‘The low wind rustles {n the Brass, 
‘A burly beetle blunders MY 
far away the w! pass 
aie ise tcsM anda OE. 


robin from a shaded place, 

A Wilsties his cheerful, ringing call 
iq sparrows wing {n merry 

An foug the low and tumbling wall. 


daisy swinging in the breeze, 

4 gioek with ts wolden-centered star 
butterfly, whose restful 

4 Dues wings that flame and silver bar. 


ywers in the field: 
Theny tre dr eyed cattle with the load 
‘That harvest time to labor ylelds, 
‘Go lingering down the dusty road. 


‘The swallows flash athwart the green 
Of hillside pastures, rising slow, 

From where the river's glinting shee 
‘Sweeps under willows bending low. 


e crow sits idly in the pine, 
The cr crowns the far ‘and rocky helgbt, 
His sable plumage all asbine, 

‘In this delicious flood of light. 


‘And lazy from the fragrant heat, 
man a erga wer 
ie at oe 
Whereot ‘the summer makes bim free. 


Ah, who would seek a wider sway, 
‘Than thus to lle in dreamful ease 

All through the clondless August day, 
‘Beneath the softly murmuring trees? 


Bis are the distances that swee| 
‘To where the wave-girt lalands lie, 
‘The subtle songs of plain and steep, 
‘The mysteries of sea and sky: 


‘His soul wins from the fruitful earth, 
‘And blue serenity above, 

‘The knowledge that these things have birth 
Tn a benignant, boundless love. 


Tuomas 8. COLLIER. 





For the Companion. 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 


To be shut up in one’s own body, as in a 
prison—ah, is not that the worst form of solitary 
confinement ? 

It might come to any of us—it has come to one. 

Colonel Blithe was a strong and active man, in 
the very prime of his faculties, when suddenly he 
was stricken with paralysis; and in a moment 
life—all that was real and active in life—was of 
the past. Hope died. Energy, activity, the} 
struggle of a man among his fellows—all this was 
over for him forever. 

He has lived for two years, literally without 
the possibility of expressing one thought or 
emotion. His sad eyes look out into the world 
in which he has no longer any share. What he 
feels, thinks, remembers, he hes no power to 
say. 

He cannot speak; he cannot write; he can 
scarcely move a muscle. The utmost he can 
ever do is sometimes, when a paint-brush is put 
into his hand, to make one mark with it for no, 
or two marks for yes—and even this he is not 
always able to manage. 

‘There he sits, long day after long day, a prisoner 
within himself, as if a human soul were shut into 
a log of wood. 

‘What does he think of, as the slow hours go! 
by? He lives shut in with his own past. Memo- | 
ries glad and sad must come back to him. How | 
he must read over and over all the thoughts 
and acts of his past life, written for his eyos, 
indelibly. 

‘The record that God's recording angel keeps— 
what awful reading it must be for the very best 
of us! What more than awful page for such 
as have loved evil rather than good! 

Do you ever think, you whose active lives are 
but now beginning, that the present will by and 
by be the past—that you are creating, day by 
day, that inexorable companion from whom no 
struggle can set you free? 

‘Wrong deeds may be repented of and forgiven, 
but the memory of them goes with you, as your 
shadow. 

From what you have done you cannot escape. 
When the nights are long, the accusing presence 
of the sin you committed in o careless hour 
will watch beside you, a haunting shape, with 
pitiless, cold eyes. 

Even the memory of your follies will assail 
you; the foolish vanity, the lack of courtesy, the 
thing you wish you had not said—they will all 
come, in melancholy array, to mock you, 

The best of us have these unwelcome intruders 
upon our peace, but we are happy if we have 
only follies to confront, and not sins. 

To live so that night has no terrors, so that one 
could be shut up in solitary confinement forever, 
with no dread of the accusing vision—that would 
be wisdom even if this world were all; for it 





\he had heard at Avignon, when there was a knock 


THE YOUTH’S 


that leaves one with conscience and memory for 


sole companions. ; 
But this world is not all. The life beyond this ? 


‘Ah, what of that? 


—__—+or—_——_ 
THE BUCKEYE. 


‘A recent article In The Companion about the 
horee-chestnut-tree has led a correspondent to ask 
whether the American variety of the same tree, 
the buckeye, 1s equally well known to Lotaniste 
and planters of trees. It was this tree which gave 
the ‘great State of Ohio its “nickname” — the 
Buckeye State; but the tree te by no means the 
peculiar property of Ohio. It ts found growing 
Mild ns far eastward as Pennsylvania and ne far 
Westward as Kaneus. It grows in Michigan, In 
Indiana, in Kentucky, and in many of the Southern 
States, and has been planted in parks and gardens 
in the Eastern States. 


fe a very interesting tree, being in some 
coppers more beautiful than the horse-cheetnut. 
Ite *partiality to a wet situation, however and 
Pardeularly to a river bank, will probably, always 
Prevent it from being a favorite shade tree for 

eral uses. 
sence growth and bablts of the buckeye remind 
one of the righteous man of the Psalms, who 
“ghall be like a tree Janted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth tis fruit in hig season; his leat 
also shal} not wither.” The leaf of the buckeye 
ates wither If its roots do not have plenty of 
doer; in that case they begin to fall off by the 
last of June. 

The leaves are smaller and of a lighter green than 
those of the horse-chestnut, but they are very 

retty, and the tree reaches a large size under 
Favorable conditions. 

‘The nuts of the buckeye would be pronounced 
ssporse-cheatnuta” at once by a boy of the Eastern 
States; but they are not exactly like horse 
chestnuts. They are smaller, rounder, and darker 
in tint. 

Sometimes the horse-chestnut is almost cherry- 
colored, and it is apt to be flat on one side. The 
Suckeye is very bard, of a sort of Irregular round. 
ness, and dark mahogany in color, with & fine 

olish. 

Porne flowers of the two varieties of trees are 
much alike in appearance, though the botanist 
finde certain characterletic differences. 

"The “buckeyes,” though they are not good to 

eat, are as great favorites with boys as horse: 
Chestnuts; and in thelr eeason—which fs a little 
earlier than the horse-chestnut’s—they are gathered 
by the pocketful. They have also the same 
fabulous efficiency In cases of rheumatiem as the 
horsechestnut. ‘Their round shape and beautiful 
brown color, resembling the eye of the deer, 
undoubtedly gave them their name. 
The Obto buckeye is not the only tree which 
bears that name. Growing somewhat further 
southward, and not by river banks but in deep, 
rich wooda, and especially, upon the slopes of 
the Alleghany Mountains, is found the “sweet 
buckeye.” ‘bis 1s a most beautiful tree. Its 
leaves are long and dark green. 

‘The red buckeye is still another variety. It isa 
shrub rather than a tree, and grows only in the 
South. ‘The corolla of the flower is ofa bright red. 











_—_—+e+-—_— 
STORY OF A PIANO. 


Probably the severest ordeal that genius can 
undergo 1s to be deprived of the exercise of ite 
powers. M. de Pontmartin had a pathetic illus- 
tration of this in bls acquaintance with one of the 
greatest planisteof the present century. He relates 
the strange story in “Les Souvenirs d’un Vieux 
Critique.” Though not a player himeelf, M. de 
Pontmartin had a fine plano. One day the pro- 
prietor of the village hotel called to say that 
the evening before a gentleman, apparently o 
Hungarian or an Austrian, had arrived at his 
house, a person about M. Pontmartin’s age, elegant 
of appearance and wearing an expression of 
touching melancholy. 


In the morning, It seemed, the stranger would 
take no breakfast, but Lbesought M. Pierron, the 
hotel-keeper, for a plano, saying that circumstances 
had prevented bis touching one for a year. t 

"A little later the stranger was seated at M. 
Pontmartin’s piano, and it was soon mantfeet that | 
he was not only a wonderful artist but an inventor 
of new methods, whoee touch tripled the power 
fnd volume of the Instrument, He played on and 
on. Shortly before midnight he seemed to put his 
whole soul into improvising a funeral march, 
which ended with a dnale of wonderful tragic 
beauty just as the village clock struck twelve. 

“Adieu and thanks,” eald the strange guest, not 
waiting to hear M. Pontmartin’s exclamation. | “It 
is I who thank you! My plano is sacred hence- 
forth.” ‘The next morning he went away, begging 
M. Pierron not to ask his real name. 

The following year, just after hearing Livzt, M. 
Pontmartin called on his friend Zimmermann.’ He 
was explaining to the incredulous musician that 
his admiration for the great Liszt was tempered 
by the memory of an incomparable genius whom 


at the door, and as the critic relates, “I heard a 
voice that thrilled me say, ‘May Snier?” eigte 
mund Thalberg,’ cried Zimmermann in joyful 
surprise. iced 

“J recognized my mysterious vieltor, but_m: 
delight was checked by the sadness in ‘his face. 
He said to me, ‘My dear sir, I owe you an expia. 
nation. On the Thirtieth of April | promised 
Catherine B—, a beautiful girl whom I loved, 
that I would not touch a plano until April Thirtieth 
of the next year; this as an evidence that my 
piano and my art were not first In my regard. At 
the end of the year she was to beconie my wife. 

‘Well, you know the rest. I thought that 
terrible year would never end. I travelled con. 
stantly 1 distract my mind and to pass the time 
vendurably. I reached A 

a of ‘Aprils vignon the Twenty- 

“Ile stopped. ‘And Catherine?’ T asked. 

“She died on the ‘Thirtieth, at the very hour 
when I finished the funeral march, just as the 
clock in the belfry struck midnight." 


a te 
TRUE COURTESY. 


A pretty story is told of the Princess Loulse, 
which has the merit of being true, and also of 
showing that the daughter of England’s much- 
loved Queen has a kind heart, and none of that 
spirit of snobbishness which destroys the instincts 
of courtesy in so many people when they are 


brought in contact with those whot 
Ie ym they con: 
their infertora. Dre 


It was Ina large store in Chicago, and 
C3 2 an Ei rn 

girl was shopping with an Trish lady Wtase bone 
was Bate ity. Suddenly the lady's face lighted 
be 3 1e touched her companion’s arm and sald, 

ere’s the Princess Louise at the very next 
counten! Hiow | wish I dared apenk to her? 

‘Are you sure?" asked the American girl, who 





might come to any one of us—this life in death— 





had never had such a close sight of royaity before. 
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her in London with our Queen, and 1 could not 
‘istaken.”” 
posalbly De cvere, then,” eaid her friend; and with 
the ruvlesenese and independence which are sai4 
the fearMaracteristics of this nation, she, walke 
Straight up to the Princess, before the Trish lady 
to remonstrate. 
had (ug your pardon,” said the girl, blushing, a 
litte Beez pleasant eyes looked somewhat Inqulr- 
ingly into her own, “but are you the Princess 
ne 
Lewy do youask?” sald the other ina surprised, 
jle tone. 

though gre" replied the girl, nothing daunted, 
“that lady over there says she fe sure you are, an 
seat stone of your mother’s subjects, and she 
she ted dreadfully to speak to you, but didn’t 
dare!” 

“Which lady?” asked the Princess, smiling 
kind); ‘on the ‘girl; and when the timid ‘put adoring 
“gubject? was pointed out to her, she left her 
purchasing, went over to the next counter, and 
ryoke forrseveral minutes with great cordiallty 
spa sweetness to the delighted pair, winning & 
aiipject for hereelf for ever after, in the person of 
the young American. : 





—+o——_ 


For the Companion. 


A SONG OF CONTENT. 


What If the wind rise up in might, 
And gather blackness ti day ve night! 
‘Till Nghtnings burn ‘through the awful sky. si 
sa the rainelike a curesd wraith shrieks by ! 
fhe sun fs my friend, and the hours run fast, 
And a summer storm cannot always last ; 
Here in my heart white Iilies blow, 
As sweet 48 lilies can be, I trow, 

"And that is enough for me. 
What if King Winter's mailéd hand 

Nogote our beautiful fower-filled land ! 
Want if the wind come raging down, 
To help the snow to bury tl wt 
The sun is my friend, and the days run fast, 
‘And Winter's away cannot always last ; 
Sweet Daphne, close to my side, lifts up 
‘The breath of May in her rosy cup, 

‘And that 1s enough for me. 
‘What if my neighbor's robes outshine 
These simple, plain little gowns: of mine! 
‘What if her coach roll 2 the street, 
Jinticave me walking through mud and sleet! 
‘Work is my friend, and the years run fast, 
Grim poverty’s reign may not always last ; 
Grit Reave love, which ia aweeter than gold, 
Love—as much as my heart can hold! 

‘And that 1s enough for me. 


Emma C. Down. 


————__- 


THOROUGHWORT TEA. 


‘A writer in The Healthy Home tells a doleful 
story to illustrate the well-known fact that a 
considerable part of human diseases and cures 
have their seat in the imagination of the patients. 
John Simmone's wife was away from home ona 
yioit, and he had been reading the evening paper. 
“Well, well,” he sald to himeelf, as he threw it 
down, “there seems to be an alarming prevalence 
of diphtheria. Two children on this street died 
Inet night, and my throat is very sore! 1 believe 
it is worse since supper-time.”” 


«] don't see how Alice could leave home at this 
horrid season,” he went on. “I shall probably die 
of the grip, or diphtheria, or pneumonia while 
she’s away. Or she will, perhaps.” 

‘Business called him out, however, though the 
wenther was bad, and about ten o'clock he returned 
laden with parcels, Including beefsteak for break- 
faat, n package of thoroughwort, a paper of leather 
shoe-lncings, and sundry other articles. 

‘On his way be passed the house of his affiicted 
neighbor, and as he aw the crape fluttering from 
the door-bell, a sharp pain in the back and some- 
thing like a chill admonished him anew of his own 
condition, 

‘On getting home he repaired to the kitchen. The 
faithful Bridget had left a kettle of boiling water 
on the stove, and he made haste to concoct a dish 
of thoroughwort tea, of which he drank liberally 
and then went off to bed. 

In the morning he was perfectly well. As he 
sat down to his beefsteak he sald : 

“Bridget, there’s nothing like thoroughwort tea 
for a bad cold. I took a bowlful last night, and 
here I am as good as new.” 

“Weil, then,” sald Bridget, “you drank a bowl 
of tay that would kill a haytben.”” 

hy, of course,” he replied, 
sweet a8 a sugar pellet.” 

“Will ye plaze come down after breakfast and 
take the rest of it, or put it out of the way?” sald 
the girl, as she shut the door. 

hen he had tinished his beefsteak and coffee, 
therefore, he went down into the kitchen. The tin 
pail in which he had steeped the thoroughwort 
stood on the table, and certaln!y its contents did 
look remarkable. 

“That's not thoroughwort,” exclaimed Mr. 
Simmons. 

“Then what else is it?” said Bridget, 

“Where are the packages I brought?” asked he, 
after another look at the black, sllmy mess. 

Bridget opened the closet and handed him three 





it wasn’t quite as 


or four parcels, with a manner indicative of some | 


offence. The’ first one was the package of 
thoroughwort! 
“Where are the shoestrings?” said Mr. Simmons. 
“Boiled, then, is it?” said Bridget, with logical 
indirectnées; “un? I thought thim was snakes or 
Worms. An! yo drank that tea? an’ it cured yer 
‘yi 
twas Indeed 60. Shoestring tea had pro’ 
iwelf'a sovercign remedy. prored 
‘Mr. Simmons threw the stuff out-of-doors. 
ein ms Simmons romaine away much longer,” 
shail probably polson myself some 
night. I wouldn't Freak oft Brid ae 
tis posalble that Bridget never did speak of it, 
but somehow the story got abroad. 





——__+e__—__ 


LIFE-SAVING SOAP. 


A cake of sonp is said to have saved the lives of 
five men and a boy, off the const of New Guinca. 
The story, as told in the emoking-room of a steamer 
going to Brisbane, by an old man, the owner of 


several veesels engaged in pearl-fishing, is reported 
in Mr. Nisbet's “Colonial Tramp.” 5 


“It all happened ina moment,” anid the old m 

; . an. 
siThe ship struck a part of the reef and went downi 

a polt, and we 
overboard and switn ashore. only, dene: to dump: 
“We were at the mouth of, Cloudy Bay, 
meant slow roasting alive as soon se the Pe 
got ae. ce We were wet, hungry and 
isernble, with nothing to stay the pangs of 
“As daylight dawned I saw a caxe slow!: 1 

to shore. Inn moment we were. all walling an 
swimming to secure the treasure. We had it on 
shore in ‘no time, and prying it open with our 
fingers found it filled with soap. We bemoaned 
our hard luck ta emphatic language. 
h ‘Close round the case, boys, they’re coming!’ I 
shouted, a6 I saw fifty mop-lesded savages armed 
with spears, bows and arrows, rushing toward ue. 
At fifteen yards’ distance they paused, and thelr 
chief camé out to talk with us. 1 grabbed an 





“Yes, Indeed,” replied the other; “I have seen 


armful of the soap tablets and advan 
him. His eyes lightened ae he caw the amberriie 
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cakes on which the sun was shining. Novelties, 
when they take, mean success. . 

“Going straight up to this man-eater J offered 
him a cake. He took it, smelt it, and tasted it, 
Evidently he did not like its taste, for he scowled 
gi me. By signe. showed him how to use it. ‘The 
Papuan {s fond of washing himself, and my 
pantomime took his fancy. Seeing a’stream of 
}resh water, I led the chief to it. Firet washin, 
my own hands, I gave him the tablet. He did ned 
had done, and was delighted. 

“Then for the next ten minutes there was 
a scrubbing among those copper-skins, Their 
weapons were thrown down, and they lathered 
one another, and then tossed the water over their 
bodies. 

We were saved, and made on the spot medicine. 
men of the tribe. The pictorial advertisements of 
the soap-makers were used to decorate the idol. 
house. Two weeks afterward we were rescued by 
an English war-sloop.” 


a a 


WILD ZEBRAS. 


The zebra when wild ie a ferocfous animal, and 
an unwary hunter is likely to suffer from its teeth 
and hoofs. The author of “Kloof and Karroo” 
says that a Boer in Cape Colony had once forced 
a zebra to the brink of a precipice, when the 
desperate creature turned upon him, attacked him 
with its teeth, and actually tore one of his feet 
from the leg. 


‘Another author writes of a soldier who mounted 
a half-domesticated zebra. The creature, after 
making the most furlous attempts to get rid of its 
rider, plunged over , steep bank into the river, 
and threw the eoldier as it emerged. 

‘While the inan lay half-etunned upon the ground, 
the zebra quietly walked up to him and bit off one 
of his ears. Zebras can never be tamed, unless 
the process ie begun while they are still ve 

oung. H. A. Bryden glves an inatance of aia 

rate which befell one of them, captured when he 
was seven or eight years old. 

He had joined a troop of horses belonging to 
one of the author's friends, and finally, allowed 
himself to be driven with them into a kraal, or 
enclosure. It was then determined to keep him, 
and {f possible to domesticate him. 

‘For this purpose he was lassocd and tied to a 
tree; but so ferocious was he in the presence of 
man’ that the greatest precautions had to be 
observed in approaching him. All possible means 
were taken to induce him to feed. When captured 
he was in splendid condition, aid his coat shone in 
the sun. Herbage was brought from the mountain. 
topa where he had Leen used to graze, and every 
conceivable food placed before him, but in vain; 
he steadily refused to eat. 

‘Water he drank greedily, and would dispose of 
three bucketfuls at a time. 

‘At length, after three weeks of vain endeavor to 
tame the noble creature, during which time he 
eubsisted entirely on water, he died. 





—___+or—_—_ 


ON PICKET. 


For getting a man out of a hard place a joke te 
sometimes better than a gun. A Yankee drummer 
boy was out on a little foraging expedition one 
evening, during the late Civil War, all by himself, 
and had ecaled a bristling picket fence to get ata 
tree full of tempting, rosy apples. He had filled 
his haversack and his pockets when he wae sud- 
denly startled by a etentorian voice, “Drop them 
apples, boy, and git, er yer a dead Yank.” 


Crashing through the tall weeds came the owner 
of the apples, rifle in hand. The boy ran for dear 
fe, but clung to ae many of the’ apples as he 
could. 

‘On reaching the fence, he grasped a post and 
tried to climb over, but the pickets eeemed to have 
gained a foot in height and many degrees in 
Sharpness since he entered the orchard, and as he 
scrambled over, one of them managed to insert 
iteelf between the small of his back and his leather 
belt in such a way as to hold him suspended, at the 
mercy of his on-coming foe. 

“Git, I tell ye! Git, er 1’ shoot!” roared the 
Confederate. 

‘The boy looked over bis shoulder, and despite 
the ugly’ rifle levelled at his head, called out, 

ood-humored)y, “Oh, see, here, now, ‘don't shoot! 

on’t you see I'm ou picket, and cén't leave my 
post?” 

‘The man lowered his gun, a broad smile came 
over his face, and he answered, “All right, sonny, 
stick to your post.” 

‘Then he turned and went away in the direction 
whence he had come, leaving the Yankee boy (0 
et gut of his predicament as ‘vest he could, which 
he finally did by cutting ‘his belt with his pocket- 

e. 


—_——_+o—__—_ 


AT A CHINESE BANQUET. 


‘A wealthy Chinese merchant of San Francisco 
recently gave a banquet to some prominent New 
York gentlemen with whom he had business 
relations, and many are the wonders told of the 
feast. Delicacies which to the American palate 
were uneatable were mingled with the most 
dclicious viands. Some of them were easily 
recognized, while others were as strange and 
unaccountable as the native tongue of the host. 


Among the many sweets offered for dessert were 
oranges of which the skin had apparent) not been 
broken, yet from which the pulp had somehow 
Deen mysteriously removed, half-a-dozen sorte of 
Jelly having ‘been made to take ita place. 

‘The guests were unable to understand how # 
delicate an operation had been accomplished, but 
their astonishment was increased when the Bex? 
moment they were served with eggs of which the 
shells were apparently perfectly WI hole, yet turn’ 
out to be full of nuts and candies. ' 

‘Then another course of eggs exnct! similar in 
appearance wae Inid before them, and when they 
broke the shella tiny live birds came flying out 
and fluttered about the room. 5 ee 

“How In the world is this managed?” one of tl 
guests cried in astonishment. 4 

‘“Melican man heap sinart,” the host answer 
with a laugh, “but Melican man no findee out alle 
tings in wo'lde, allee samee.” Said 

And that was the only satisfaction they coul 
obtain. 


—+o—_— 


A NEW BRANCH. 


People who wish to call attention to their par- 
ticular line of business, and hang out signs for this 
purpose, usually intend to make these £0 explicit 
as to avold any possibility of being misunderstood. 
‘They sometimes signally fail. 


‘An old gentleman from a distant town in ite 
Weat was walking about a New England on 
celebrated for the number and var ety so eee 
educational Institutions, when he happeres 9 ye. 
the sign, “STAMMERING INSTITUTE. A FEW 
SONS SUFFICIENT.” Sr, with 

“My etars!” exclaimed the elderly stranger tay 
sincere~astonishment knew they taught for 
everything inthis extraordinary town oe 
Jand’s name would wantto learn stamm' 
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For the Companion. 


THE PUSSY THAT SLEPT IN 
THE HAY. 


“Pussy, where have you been all day?” 
“In the meadow, asleep in the hay.” 
“Pussy, you are a lazy cat, 

If you have done no more than that!” 

Tho moment the house door was opened in the 
early morning, out ran Pussy over tho lawn, 
through the hedge and across the road. 

‘Towzer, the big old dog, jnmped out of the 
barn and barked at her. Oh, how it frightened 
her! Her tail swelled to the size of Towzer's; 
she ran as fast as her legs could carry her, and, 
though she didn't mean to, she frightened the 
hens alinost out of their wits. 

They were busy eating their breakfast when 
Puss came flying into their midst. ‘Then such o 
scattering as there was! 

They clucked and cack- 
led; they flapped their 
wings and flew  helter- 
skelter in every direction ; 
the little chickens cried 
peep! peep! and ran 
about trying to find their 
mamma hens; the old 
roosters tried not to look 
startled, and strutted 
about in a dignified way, 
ca-dacutting in an angry 
voice, as much as to say, 
“You don’t suppose I’m 
going to be afraid?” But, 
do you know, I think 
they were quite as fright- 
ened as the hens. 

Pussy had no idea of 
the trouble she made. She 
ran past the hens and 
through the barn-yard, 
getting her feet so very 
muddy that she had to 
sit for a long time on the 
gate-post, carefully wash- 
ing them before she felt 
like a tidy cat again. 

When she was quite 
satisfied: that not a single 
speck of mud was left be- 
tween any of the toes, she 
curled her tail over her 
front paws, and gazed 
out over the world for a 
while. 

‘What a pleasant world 
it was, to be sure! Puss 
closed her eyes dreamily—she was very 
comfortable on the broad gate-post. 

The sun shone warmly upon her; a 
delicious odor, suggesting breakfast, 
arose from the pails of foaming milk 
that Seth and Ben were rapidly filling. 

Puss felt very happy, when suddenly 
she felt something warm and moist 
touch her back. The old white cow 
that Seth had just finished mill 
curious to know what was on the gat 
post, had put her nose close to Pussy’s 
back. 

This was very alarming. Puss gave 
one leap from the gate-post, scampered 
down the stony lane, and ran over the 
wall into the meadow, where the mowers 
had been the day before. 

The soft, sweet-smelling hay was piled 
up in heaps. Pussy jumped on one, 
and scratched at it with her claws, but 
it didn’t quite suit her; then she smelt 
all round another, but that didn’t suit 
her. 

Then she went to a third, but the men 
had left a rake standing against it, and 
that didn't suit; soshe went round froin 
one to another,—she was such a difficnit 
cat to please,—but at last she came to 
one that was neither too large nor too 
small, too hard nor too soft, in fact, it 
was just to her mind, with a lot of 
sweet clover in it. So she trod it down 
carefully and gently, first with one paw, then 
with another, turned round and round three 
times, curled herself up ina little heap, with her 
nose snuggled under her tail, and in exactly fifty- 
nine seconds was sound asleep. 

In the house, all was commotion. Pussy's 
little mistress, Polly, had called her as soon as 
she woke, but no Pussy came. She called her 
hefore breakfast, but no Pussy came. She called 
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her after breakfast, when the plate of meat cut in | 


fine little pieces and the bow! of milk were put in 
their accustomed place, but no Pussy came. 
Then little Polly was very sorrowful, and went 
to her mamma, crying, and said: “Ob, dear, 
where has my little kitty gone? I can't find her 
anywhere.” 
“Why, Polly,” said her mamma, “you are 





Ask youre papa there. just for fun. 
Nell lell you that he knows of one! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


kitty in a basket as he did."* 
| Polly went all over the house, searching in 
| every basket she could find, from the big clothes- 
basket to papa’s Iunch-basket, and she even 
looked into the tiny basket that Cousin Ellen 
brought her, filled with daisies, on her birthday. 

But of course she couldn't find Pussy. How 
could she, when Pussy was far away in the 
meadow, fast asleep on a baymow ! 

So Polly cried all day, and Pussy slept all day. 

When the sun went down, and the dew began 
to fall, Pussy shivered and woke with a start. 
First she uncurled herself, rolled over on her 
side and stretched out alt her paws. Then sho 
stood up and humped her back into an arch. 
Then she stretched out her front paws as far as 
she could. Then she yawned, and by this time 
was quite wide awake. 

Miaow, iia-a-a-ow! how hungry she felt! It 
did not take her many minutes to seamper home, 
and I cannot tell you which was the happier— 










Eur farmer loves his cheer 
His land and stock; right well 


erry bired§-song can pejoice 


{ The heart. like hee melodious voice: 


ttle lassie half so fair 


® Be found in all merica. 


18 Tsee two ped lips pout 
there might be room for doubt. 


For the Companion. 


ANGELINA HOMESICK. 


| Seems us if you don't go to sleep very well 


‘to-night, Angelina. 1 ‘most think you're just 
| the least bit homesick. Some dollies are so hard 
| t0 suit! ; 

Don't you have lots of good times here in 
California? Don't you have all the oranges you 
can eat every day? Don't you have just bushels 
of flowers? Don't you go to the beach with me, 
and hunt shells ? 

And when you're tired of playing out-doors, 
you can sit by the window and watch the funny 
Chinamen go by, with their big blue shirts put 
on outside 'stead of coats, and their queer wooden 
shoes and long, black pigtails. 





wife, 


j|But ask him whats’ the blithesome thing 
B\Thot brightens up his humdrum life , 

ell say no daisy dots the grass s® 
With pinker cheek than his sweet lass; 






arms, or Pussy to get home to her bow! of milk 

“O Pussy, where have you been all day > 
said Polly. 

“She has been sleeping on a hayinow,” said her 
mother. 

“OQ mamma, how can you tell?" cried Polly. 

“Do you not see the hay-seed and clover all 
through her fur?" answered the mother, “and 
she smells of the hay-fields, too." 

Pussy winked, but said nothing, and mamma 
sang Polly to sleep that night with a little song : 
‘ussy, where have you been all day?” 

“In the meadow, asleep in the hay.” 
“Pusey, you area lazy cat, 
If you have done no more than that!” 
Frances C. PRINCE. 
Se ees 


“Sze how the frost has come out all around the 
top of that building,” said Katie's father; 














looks quite like a decoration, doesn’t it?” “Why, 
yes,"’ said Katie, “it makes a perfect frieze.” 


his pipe. ¥ 














And you can look 
at the dark-colored 
men, and wonder 
whether they are In-; 
dians or Mexicans. 
And the real light- 

colored people—the whitest ones— 
they are the visitors that have just com 

Auntie says every one that stays here a good 
while get I s‘pose you would get brown, 
Angelina, if you stayed 

Never mind! We're going back home to 
grandma’s in just two weeks more. I know you 
would be dreadfully homesick if we were here 
another month—and I do think even two weeks 
is a long time, Angelina. 

I know well enongh grandma can hardly wait | 
to see us. And don’t vou tell, Angelina, but I'm | 
‘most tired of oranges. I'd just like a few, 
snowballs for a change. I promised to wash 
Tommy Carter's face, first big snow we had. 
‘What fun it used to be sliding down bill together. 

Do you s'pose there's any way to have such 
fun where there's no snow? I don’t. And 
Christmas didn't seem one bit natural this year. 

Oh, you poor little thing! I know just how 
you feel. But don’t ery, Angelina, don’t! Oh 
dear! E. 8. Be 














brown. 





eo ge 

Lirrie Eleanor, three years old, has a new 
cloak with a breast-pocket in it. The other day, 
as she was going down town with mamma, she 
exclaimed, “O, mamma, I have a hole in my 





just like ‘Charlie Boy.’ Perhaps you'll find your | Polly to have her dear Pussy once more in hor; 










| upstairs pocket !" 





Bnigmas, Charades. Puzzles, etc. 
1 


CHARADE. 
When you heard my second 


Did you feel my frst 
To know the storm, that had taken form 
In the heat of my whole, had burst? 
* E. 8B. 


TRANSFORMATION PUZZLE. 
Change the first and last letters of the first word 


“it | defined to form the second word defined. 


Example: Change poverty to a stick. W.an.t, 
n-€ 


When these changes have been rightly made, 
place the words one below 
the other In the order here 
given; the primale will 
spell & part of summer 
contalning my finals. 


Change the rainbow tw 
parched with heat. 

Change certain insects 
to a word indicating mo: 
tion towards. 

Change a pace of ahoree 
to strong drink. 

Change a river of Ger- 
many to having been ac- 
customed. 

‘Change manner of doin 
a thing to a chemical used 
In cooking. 

Change to seize audden- 
ly to a walter. 


3. 


DOUBLE zIGzaGs. 


teens 
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Oem eae 
sees 


ne ee eee ee 
see eaeeen 


. 
o* 
dcrost 


1. Made horizontal, 

2. An apartment in ships 
of war where the lieuten. 
ants und other commis. 
sioned ofticers sleep and 
mae - 





vevalli 
4. Beating 


ger 
5: Relating to the phil. 
losophy of Plato. 
6, Betrothed. 
7. Penetrated. 
8. To counterfeit. 
9. Physie. 
to. Striped. 


Zigzags. 


1 to 10. A name given to 
August Tot, 
Hf to 20. A battle fought 
on August 27, 1776. 
FRANK SNELLING. 





ing. 
‘with the fn. 


4. 
TRANEPOSITIONS. 


1. Change to excite into 
conjoined. 

2. Change small vessels, 
generally open and pro: 
pelled by oare, by salle, 
or by steam, Into to mag 
ni 





cA 

3. Change a glass vessel 
for liquor into retracted 
or revoked an opinion or 
declaration. 

4, Change a living being 
with an organized mate- 
rial bouy endowed with 
the power of voluntary 
action Into a thin plate, 
scale or layer. 

5. Change course or tenor into famine. 
6. Change to clutch into a vain pretender. 


5. 
ANAGRAM. 
Kkk ddd cce o00 it yy rr 


If to travela known to fame 
You delight to lend an ear, 
Read the one which I’prociaim, 
Begun with hope and closed with fear. 
ALM. Pe 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Ist couplet—Care, rare. 2d couplet—Recall, 
all. 3d couplet—Feel, weal, 4th couplet—Well. 
Sth couplet—Recoll. 6th couplet—Life. 7th couplet 

ath _couplet—Free, Sth couplet More. 
rouplet—William Wilberforce (dled July 2, 





—Fal 
loth 
1833). 


a 
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mEmorcavans 
HOrnDOOmAmA 
AGOmHEzR> Oy 

ed tl eg co td OO 
SZNR eee 
MROZMEM Og 





3 
g 
g 


Robesplerre. 
Villiam Penn. 


3. 1. Forest. 2. Lilies. 3. Meek, brown. 4. Dark, 
lower, known. 5. Wind, gale, brine. 6. Small. 
7. Martial. & Survives. 9. Numbered, voices, 
soul, calm. 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.” 
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g 
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4. A 
NN 
ADA 
TENT : 
HITCH 
ERMINE 
MobIcuM 
ANATHEMA 

5. Yew, ewe, low, gist. Eu-lo-giat. 
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and Cattle Powder, the bestin tho world. with free hick. _ 


oSi'Gae Powder thobeatin the words with treo rk: _ | — = Pillatetciate 
cy f 5 
GRANDDAUGHTER OF A KING. HARD RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN Ef (Fo IVREROAGeetT Ss. T h at Yo ur H air 










c ND IO CENTS FoR SAMPLE TO es ‘SELP-BASTING 
ER ae een ioc ac _SRMERIGAN LEAD PEN = PEN 53 Sen" ROA TING? i may retain ‘ 
little Duke of Bordeaux and his sister, DELICATELY ieee oR , 
ae Madame de Gontaut- PERFUMED ee <i aie SAVES 20 Per Cent. 





deseribed by their governes 
Biron, a bright and winning little people. Their 
soclety must have been a welcome distraction to | 
Charles X. during that trying time when it was 
hecoming evident that he could not please the 
| French people and must abdicate the throne. 
trange intuitions which | ———— 


¥ 
ea oiginean antoriongs na) e, isthe remark of the little |"  @ Berksh re Hills 


princess when she say fold that her uncle, Louis J 
XVIIL., was dead and that her grandfather was 
king. “Dear grandpapa is king,” she murmured ; Sanator! um 





| ey fai in Roastiug, and. Bakes the its youthful color, 
| vis VJ Best Bread in the world, ’ 
Race rower BE aunetiencienaeig fulness, and beauty, 
Samples by mail, lOc: dress it daily 

with 























FAST BLACK HOSE 


$2 FOR MEN. oRiag, 
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oe wef Mneonteo® 





Ayer’s Hair Vigor 

























































4 "si r to or - forms, without the A THE FINEST 
th the Worse OF MISTS 1s sradame de | EA HP Guede Auk wih conte dormarion aur a0zeN suai it cleanses the 
Goi “Ever, re, espec Paris, there | mail Brows & Sox, North Adams, Ma PAIR. mM RN DYED. 
‘ Soa ey a Salnet thy. suttor a Taaguve you = Miller Bros. ey wait AMWiee sways Eee A scalp, cures humors, 
‘ Teannot endure it. I shall leave here and put the SET 7 , . 
: LEC a eresslon, had na See Lapscisiss STEEL PENS $211 Wa money rerunoeo and stimulates a 
‘This somewhat figurative expreasion nad are American STATE SIZE IF IN ANY WAY 
| a sooner escaped the king, than the little girl asked 7 TATE S125 QQunsarisractory new growth 
igs the question which an older person would hardly of hair 
é have had the courage to put: as SID AD AD, ale <I. DD D> De F.C.SAVAGE & Co. . 
1, “And after that what shall we do, grandpapa? SJRIB IVIVIVIL ID IVM Tae tecaetieToEEr 
h The king left the room without replying. — aFANATILIC. 
I few minutes later a crowd gathered before the -§$2 MAGAZINE FOR sly BosTonU.S.A. Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 
ae ‘Tuileries, under the window of the king’s room. ———— | 


‘They were looking at a placard which the little . A Lady that takes 


wo princess had written and hung out. With 2 ' ‘ i , LIN ees eee 
Uiiculty they made out the childish handwr INGALLS HOME AND ART MAGAZ INE 3 
ee ; acl "Year's Subscription is fully worth 
House To Ler. Fer ft is a Text-Book on PAINTING and FANCY 


Work. Single Copies, 15 cents. $1.00 per year. 
The king had been taken at his word. The king | DRAWING and PAINTING, ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 
was amused by the wit of his little grand t sy Lipa CLARKSON, Price 35 cents, 
Was not long before the royal family was Every person doing or wishing todo. DRAWING 
pelled to flee from the palacs Parntine should own this Book. "The 

Oe Gne ofthe lust days of July the palace of St.| so plain that a child car, understand and use them, “ We . 
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UMORs. 
ie We SOKIN 
100 ey? 
qauticura 


THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 
itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
oF copper-colored, With 1088 
‘rofulous, hereditary or conta- 
onomically, and 
consisting 
in Cure, CUTICURA BoaP, at 
exa ‘in Purifier and Beautifier, and Curicura 
REsorvest, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great, 
est of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fail, Curicura Bi 
ont: ible blood and skin purifier 
at cures of blood and skin diseases than all 

















of Angoulame they erled, “Give, us bread. We faken), for a Tange oe er omes to the Ladies, especially considered. 
have had no bread for three days.” , . ae : 
‘The little Duke of Bordeaux and the princess nade s. eT SOLD BY ALL pEsrner, inEE DEALEES| 


took a leg of mutton from their table and went 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


down among the soldiers. “Take this, friends,” 















they said, “it is our dinner; take it all, even the 
side dishes.” 
y had taken 


| . The next evening the royal family 
refuge at Rambouillet. The little princess could 
been able to find her on 











fragment of bread to 








hot sleep for hunger, Madame de Gontaut having 
eat. 


‘On the next day Charles X. abdicated the throne. 
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DISHONEST AND HONEST. arene ere a ely for OAs | Other Femedics combined : 
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Sixty years ago there were in the Long Room of fave appeared, and-after a brief period one ont of existence, s 1 'y Potter Drug and Chemical | 


poration, Boston, Mass 
end £0) 





ae 


the London Custom-house twelve officers styled 
cocket ers, because they wrote certificates that DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 
4 goods had been duly entered and the duties paid. 4 = 

hig ts hey were also known ae patent officers, because | 1 ¥our denler doesn’t keep it wend 1c. in 


appointed for life by letters-patent from the! JAg_.§ KIRK & CO., Chicago 
S. ” ‘ 


Crown. Their salaries were nominal, sixty pounds 
a year, but they were permitted to unerate | SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 


iets themselves by extorting fees from the merchants, ——— ee 
ie fees which in some cases amounted to a thousand z PALACE 
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Agent, Cleveland, O« ckache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
¢ ta matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 


This Lad rench 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2% cents. 





r "How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases 





























napped and oily skin 
by CUTICERA SOAP, la 
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In 1831 the Treasury determined to abolish 
patent offices, and called upon the twelve cocket- 
rriters to furnish a statement of their emoluments. 









complaint, Made Co 
Sense and Opera Tos 


ne oflice 





ignorant of the Treasury’s purpose, 
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2 
imagined that the government intended to impose 4 
an income tax. ‘Ten of the writers, therefore, Biwi ang eels. ry 
sturned a statement which understated their fees | DE eae ireet 2: 
f by several hundred pounds. ‘The other two fur. Over 60,000 sold dur- 3 
7 In a few days, K surprised and ing. <thev leat 80: years: rs 
tu disgusted, stonished. but a 8 
ts pletsed: “The Treasury 4 ; SEND FOR GATALOGUE. eaore 2 
ha sir offices would be a ished a 
woul eompenstte by nents THE LORING & BLAKE & 
ing to the retur had themsel er | 
‘There were gnashing of teeth and by Ss eA ~ 3 
in the Long Room. One of the two honest cocket- a ORGAN 00, 3 
writers enloved bls pension for fifty-two sears, | WORGEST ER: MASS: ° 
during which time the easury paid hi sae = mee 
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SNAILS, Y 


If you wish to examine a snail, says a writer in 
Longman's Magazine, place him ona piece of glass. 
He fg a cold-blooded animal, and contact with a | 
warm hand probably induces in him the feeling | 
which would result in us from placing the hand or | 
Lody on the top of the kitchen range. The coolness 
of the glass will be agreeable to his snailship, aud 
he will travel peaceably along, rapidly expanding 
aud contracting his broad, sucker-like foot 

His horns are fo proke uded in an inquiring manne 
aud if a finger is placed in front of him, he will 
probably walk on until these feelers Come. in 
contact with it. Then the tentacles are wit! awn 


and waved about in the effort to see the obstruction 
re for each feeler contains at its end a 






















i's manner of Beet: his horns is 
ous. He does not pull them back, bodily, | 
receptacle, but turns them inside out, 

just as one turns the fingers of a glove in draw! ing 
it off backwards. 

The little creature has a sense of smell, and also | 
a fairly well developed ear, which lies close to the 
roots of his horns. His breathing apparatus is of 
the simplest description. Looking carefully at his 
right side, one may see that a distinct hole occa- 
sionally appears ‘there, remains open a few 
moments, and then closes again. This is simply a 
cavity in ‘the creature's body, into which be allows 
a certain quantity of air to enter, “whenever he 
thinks of it,” as one might say. 

When air has thus found its way into his interior, 
he keeps it there until its oxygen is exhausted b 
3 vital processes; what en with 
carbonic acid, is allowe opening 
the litde trap. door, and is filled by 
another sup 
its mouth fs armed with a saw-like tongue, which 

mbles a long, narrow ribbon, coiled up in such 

a manner that only a part of it comes into use at 

once. Distributed over the surface of this 

are tiny teeth, one animal sometimes having as 
many as thirty thousand. 

As one set of teeth becomes worn away by leaf- 
cutting, another section of ribbon is uncoiled, and 
the teeth which before were wrapped up at the 
back of the mouth, come forward to take their 
turn in pressing the’ food against the horny upper 
surface of the mouth, and thus cutting it in clean 
incisions. 

The snail’s shell is a horny covering which 
serves to protect him against his numerous foes. 
Slugs are simply snails which live a retired life, 
and consequently need no covering at all. The 
shell of the snail is built up from lime in the 
plants on which it feeds, and the creatures are 
never found on soil . 













































LOST 


HIS GAME. 


Benjamin Hammond, one of the early settiers of 
Paris, Maine, used to tell a story of the times when | 
wolves were common in that neighborhood. One 
winter they were especially numerous and trouble- | 
some. He set traps and caught five of the brutes. 
The pelts brought a fair price, and there was also 
4 small bounty paid. | 


One winter afternoon I went out to inspect my 
traps, and found the fifth wolf caught in them. He 
was a big fellow and ugly enough. He showed his 
teeth and leaped fiercely jit me, coming within | 
three inches of my fue procured a club, and 
after a struggle, succeed ain ying the old fellow | 
out. Thad hurt my right hand in the scrimmage, 
and decided to lug the carcass home and let my 
boy assist in the skinning. 

Taeized the animal by the hind legs, swung him 
to my shoulder and started. Thad gone about half 











a mile when I heard a wolf snarl behind me. I 
looked around, b wldw't see auything, “and 
went on again, Pretty soon I heard the same 






snarling close behind me. I jumped, and | 
turned quickly, for I was certain there was a wolf | 
close at my heels! 

I looked’ and looked, but there wasn’t a thing to | 
be seen or heard. I was puzzled. But the next | 
moment the wolf on my back, which I had supposed | 
dead, began to squirm and snarl ina way to leave 
no doubt where the other noises had come from. 

I was taken completely unawares, and before I | 
could manage to get a firmer hold, the creature 
had squirmed right out of my hands to the ground. | 
I turned and tried to grab’ him, but he was too | 

uick for me, and I had the pleasure of see! 
dead wolf make a clean run'for freedom 











er = 
SUMMARY EXECUTION. i 


A despotic government has its advantages, and 
among them Is the easy collection of a debt, pro- | 
vided the ruler is friendly to the creditor. Ahmed hes 
Vefyk Pasha, a Turkish statesman, was once 
Governor of Broussa, and this story is told of his 
paternal rule: 


A rich man had judgment pronounced against 
him tn favor of a poor man. The latter, owing to 
the bribes of the rich man, could not obtain 
execution, and complaloed to Ahmed Vefyk. After 
hearing the case, Ahmed saw the debtor riding up 
to the Konak upon a beautiful Arab horse. He 
ordered the creditor to sit down, called a mes- 
senger, and whispered to him. 

he debtor entered the room, and was surprised 
at the exceptional cordiality ‘of the pasha, who 
invited him to ait down, to take coffee, and to 
converse. Presently, when he rose to leave, the 
pasha pressed him to remain, and kept him more 
than an hour, until, indeed, a messenger entered 
the room and placed a small bag on the table 
before Ahmed. 

When the debtor next rose, Ahmed took the bag 
from the table and gave It to him, stating, “This is 
yours. You owed so much to this poor man, I have 
sold your horse, paid him, and this is the balance 
belonging to you. 


Shere 
IRISH PUNS. — 


Charles Lamb made some famous puns, 
according to the Loudon Truth, his mantle rt 
tw have fallen upon his namesake, Mr. Charles | 
Lamb Kenney. 


Ths popular journalist just mentioned winaunee| 
at the house of a friend, and by chance swallowed 
a bit of cork with his wine, which gave him a, 
severe coughing fit. 

“Take care, my friend,” said his next neighbor, 
witha very brilliant attempt ata witticlam; “that's 
not the way for cork.” 

“No,” gasped the sufferer, “it’s the way to kill 
Kenney.” 











Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponuceous Dentifrice.” [Adv, 
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' can examine them before paying. 
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THE YOUTHW’S COMPANION. 
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Save 


HousEKEEPER! Just a moment! 
The day is coming when you will want 
new table ware. 


DO NOT let your: Jewele 
other 


STERLING SILVER. TNLAID SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Always have the appearance of Solld Sliver. 


MoNry, Before you buy a 


BICYCLE 


send to A.W. GUMP & CO., 
Dayton,0.,for prices. New 
Bi¢ycles at reduced prices 
and 400 second-hand ones, 
Difficult repairing. Bicy- 
cles, Guns and Type-Writ- 
ers taken in exchange. 
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boys" 25-inch Safety, with rubber tires, 
jents’ or Ladies’ 28-Inch Safety, bal :bear/ nes, A588 230: 
Gents’ 50-inch Safety, balls to bgs. and pedals, 00. 


HUDSON'S GARDEN 


Hose Mender. 
So simple a child can use it. 
Write for descriptive circular. 
One box containing | 6 Tubes, 20 
Bands, 1 pair Pliers, 
postpaid, $1.00. 
xtra parts sold 
separately. All 
dealers keep them, 
Agents wanted, 
CHAS. E. HUDSON, 

Leominster, Mass. | 
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Sterling Silver is inlaid at the exposed points; then 
plated entire with pure silver. Guaranteed % years. 


Ask your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


DOWNwitHIGH PRICES 


Over 1,00U articles sold direct to consumers, moce, by 
the largest Factory of its kind in the world, there! 


42- SAVING 30 to 50 Per Cent. 
BABY COACHES 
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eombines a room full of chairs in one. 50 Changes. 
Price 7 OO and up. oa Wite at once for Desaieeee) 
Send stamps, and mention goods want 


THE LUBURG MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. No. 321, 323, 325 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


light the whole table—that’s 
the middle one; one to light 
the whole room, 


We’ll send you a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PirTssuRGH Brass Co. 
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On the Toe | 
LOOK WELL 
2) FIT WELL 8. Riding. 


| 
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WEAR WELL, *~.14,” mye fs 
AND ARE YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 
Superior 


FERRIS’ GooD SENSE. 


CORDED CORSET WAIST 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 

Perfect Freedom of Motion, 

—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes.— 

Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter. 

CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 

Be sure your Waist is sta amped | GOOD SENSE 


FERRIS BROS, 3s ara'¥ 


«341 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass, Sayst 


Medical 


To all Others. 


For Sale by the 
‘Trade generally, and | 
obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 


POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
Fully Descriptive, to any applicant, 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mai 
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Kennedy's Discover y! 


Price, - = $100.00. Z 

, With Cushion Tires, = $106.00. | cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Ball Bearings, Interchangenble Parts, 
Guaranteed. CATALOGUES FREE, Seated U Ieers of 40 years’ 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., ne Conn, 
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every disease the skin, ex 


cept Humor, and 


Cancer taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 


|and Canada, 


has 








For Comfort, Economy and Elegance the L,. 
goods are unequalled ; ff you have never worn them, 
send SIX CENTS for a sample collar and pair of 
cuffs ; as a trial will convince you. See large advertise- 
ment in July 2d issue of Companion, CATALOGUES FREE. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 














A STYLISH TURNOUT REQUIRES A HANDSOME HARNESS, and | s 


harness requires the continued use of 


DRESSING. 











The 1891 ELECTRIC MOTOR and BATTERY. 
SIMPLE. DURABLE. 
ECONOMICAL. EFFICIENT. 


For Offices, Sick-rooms, Restaurants, Jewellers, — 
Dentists, Confectioners, Amateurs, and at 


ONE-HALF PRICE. 


Send for prices and descriptive pampblets to 


1891 MOTOR—8 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DIXON'S Ayes) PENCILS 


AMERIC 
aman lean 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
It pea stationer does not keep them, mention Compan: 

to, 


‘amps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
oF samples Worth double the mouey 


last for years, will positively 
be'p, about size of duck egg. 
Nou can enjoy Sermons, The. 
Price, $3 

eds sent C0. Disex. 

agent allows 9 weeks 

Bria! If not aatistactory money 
refunded, leas express charges, 


‘Mxpress charges are about 0cte. in U.8. 
Cor. Seventh and Broad’ 


ORCHID DEI 


ORCHID” PERFUMES 


(Rogistered.) 
W OULD zon fully satiety 
the requirements of & 

refined taste for exquisite 

perfumes. use Beely’s 
chid Flowers they are 

delightful reproductions of 

the odors of these a: 

tc lowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Vanda, Miltonia, 
Anguloa, Calanthe. 
L-ounce Bottles, $0.75 | See 


geaoop BROS. 





ie not to be otinived of your 

druggist,we willsend by mail 
paid, on receipt of price. 

Boia'aiso by. the pound to 

the drug tra 

SEELY MFG. CO., 

Bole Proprietors of Orchid 
Perfumes. 


Detroit, Mich. 


SEDGWIGKE FARM FENCE 


PRICES REDUCED 


/ Seety He CO 


SETROTTKE 








Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes, Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or write 


SEDGWICK BROS. CO., Richmond, Ind, 





LADIES’ anv CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 
Philadelphia... 76 | Melbourne 
Berlin 
Paris 


Frankfort 
sterdal 


Teething 
Made Easy, 


Inc sd flow of saliva, sore gums, dry mouth, 
diarrhoea, unusual redness of cheeks, eruptions, 
ulcerations, itching of the nose, twitching of 
the muscles, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness, 
restless sleep or wakefulness, thirst, and loss o! 
ey petite, all are symptoms of Teething. Al- 

though painful, Teething is not in itself dan- 
gerous. te is not disputed, however, that during 
the teething period thegreatest numberof deaths 
occur. A ecid, an indigestion or an eruptive 
fever, coming at this time, acts upon a system 
less able than usual to resist injurious influ- 
ences. 


“Tooth-Food” 


will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry 
the ch ild comfortably through a period of nnusuel 
irritation and danger. 

Children who are late in cutting teeth, slow to 
walk and whose bone formation is defective, should 

iven ‘“‘Tooth-Food.” The use of this remedy 
wae prevent rickets, convulsions, spasms of the 
lots St. Vitus dance, retention of the urine, etc. 
th-Food”’ is the’ best anti-scrofula remedy 
known, 

This remedy is made of the nutrient elements nec- 
essary to bone growth, supplying material lacking 
In most natural and ail artificial food. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and pleasant to the taste. Around 
| each bottle is wrapped a circular with full descrip- 
tion of “ Tooth-Food ” and directions for its use. 
A bottle will be sent, ex pressage free, toany address, 
on receipt of one dollar. 

THE REYNOLDS M’F'G. CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 

Your druggist should have “ Tooth-Food " and 
before sending to us you had better ask bim for it. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
MODERN SURGERY. 


The extent to which the body can be mutilated 
without a fatal result is beyond what most people 
think. Of course, the removal of the largest limb 
{s a familar fact; aud indeed, the successive 
Femoval of all the Itmbs would result in nothing 
Worse than inconventence. But in the same way 
internal organe may be extirpated. This {s facii- 
Stated by their duality. 

One eye may be taken out, and the sight remain 
Practically unimpaired. One kidney may be 
Temoved, and the other will make up the loss by 
doing double work. The case ts essentially the 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits” will expel worms 


hing it were surprised to see in | \ a mance lene 
caer DGS divine laner cilge, two huge black | without injury to the system. 25 cents a bo: 
objects. 

As the ice drew nenrer these were made out to 
be whales. They were evidently dead, for neither 
of them made any movement. The ice was 
wedged firmly around them, and they lay side by 
side, the tail of one Leing partly covered with ice. 
There was scarcely water enough in their icy 
prison to float them, and evidently not enough for 
them to live in even had they been able to get food 
there. 

When the floe touched the jutting point of head- 
land it broke in two between the monsters, one 
part swinging outward around the point and 
moving seaward, the other pushing Into a small, 
deep cove and carrying one of the whales along. 

The fishermen launched their boats, mounted 
the floe and fastened grapuels and stout hooks 
Into the blubber of the whale. The carcass was 
frozen hard as the ice itself, and must have been 
in its prison for a considerable time. The ce 
remained pressed close to the shore for several 
days, during which time the fishermen were 
enabled to etrip off the fat with axes and sharp 
spades. 

How were the whales thus imprisoned? My 
own opinion Is that In some part of Baffin’s Bay 
they had taken ehelter on the leeward side of an 
ice-flue which was probably aground. During the 
storm the floe became broken and the detached 
part swung round and Imprisoned them. The 
mase afterwards froze together, and when the 
current began to set strongly towards the south In 
March, the Ice and its captives drifted off, at last 
reaching the Cape Breton coast. Ec. 
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“Edenia is my favorite.” 


LUNDBORQ’S 


FAMOUS 





THEIR WAY. 


Concerning the manners and customs of the 
savages of Mount Sylvia, Formosa, Mr. E. Col- 
borne Baber related the following incident before 
the Royal Geographical Society : 


A party of English officers from a man.of-war 
landed on the island, and meeting a company of 
natives armed with matchlocks, challenged them 
toa trial of skill in shooting. 

A flixing a mark to a tree about a hundred yards 
distant, the officers made what they considered 
pretty falr practice, without, however, astonishing 
the natives, who, when {t came their turn to fire 
disappeared in ‘the jungle ike one man, and 
crawled on their bellies through the undergrowth 


‘ARE FOR SALE 


EVERYWHERE. 


enish and Opal Colognes, 
LADD & COFFIN, Proprictorsana 


24 Barclay St, cor. Church 8t., New York, 
HE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 





toa polnt about three yards from the target, which, 

of course, they all hivexacty tee career Fon LADIES, MISSES, 
When the Englishmen protested that such a AND CHILDREN, 

method of conducting the competition was hardly 

fair, the natives replied : . NL _iS2de on true hygtente prin. 
“We do not understand what you mein by ‘fair, fi ciple; modeled on fines which 





give a graceful figure; perfect 
Support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing  clothing-strain and 
weight; three garments In one, 
corset, ‘waist, and cover; best 
of maierials, 






but, anyhow, that Is the way we shoot Chinamen 


SEEMED LIKE AMOS. 


Silas Rodes was a strong, hard-working farmer; 
his brother Amos was & confirmed invalid Who, 
three or four times a year, had “spells” of expect. 





Write for a copy of our finely 
Mlustrated pamphlet on. 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 











same when disease has destroyed the functional 
activity of a kidney; ani, therefore, a person in 
that condition need not be without hope. 

In like manner, disease may have rendered one 
Jung solid, like liver, and thus functionally useless, 
and yet the person may live in good health to ola 
age. Could the half.consumed lung of the con- 
sumptive only heal up the walls of its great ulcer, 
and the microbes cease to extend thelr ravages, 
the patient might, with care, enjoy a long, useful 
and happy life. 

Large portions of the brain may be removed 
with no injury to Ife or intellect. Persone have 
lived for years, and been well with bullets in the 
brain. ‘The lver has veen cut in two by tight 
lactng—the pressure causIng an atrophy of the 
bart below—without ending elther the life or the 
folly of the fashionable devotee. 

A portion of the intestines has been cut out and 
the severed ends sewed together, and their normal 
xction and function have not been in the least 
Interfered with. And what <eems more amazing, 
dogs have had thelr entire stomachs extirpated 
without impairing digestion. 

Recently aman, fifty-seven years old, had a large 
Portion of his stomach cut out, iu consequence of 
& tumor. The plece was nearly a foot square, 
The dtusevered parts were xeweit tozether, and the 
patient ate a dinner of hash twelve days after the 
operation, and was dismissed cured at the end of 
three weeks. Five months later he was presented 
before the medical society—the Royal Suclety of 
Physiei: of Vienna—wholly well, with no trace 
of the return of the cancerous disease, and with 
digestion perfectly performed. 

Some experts ave led to think that the stomach | 
plays but a secondary part as a digestive 
thle service, according to this view, belie 4 
a temporary receptacle. 
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WHALES IN PRISON. 


The whales that live in Northern watera in 
Winter have often to scour the seas thray 
Wildest storms in aeareh of foul. 

Sometimes they yi H regions at the bottom 
y to find there cord, 
Klock or the other fishes upe 
prey, thi Wrt for some arm of the 
where th © pretty sure of findin 
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Pherg or piece of heavy tee-Moe. 








resi large huily of fee moves landy 
driving them before it, and Ai r 
along the const. 
When this happens, 
rire to the surf, ¢ to breathe, for a vorthern ive. 
Moe ix so thick that « thousand. Ie 
might move upon it with safety, 
therefore drowns In few minut 
hese facts bear upon somethi 
{in the coast of Cape Brewn, One meme 
fu Aprila fragment of poker teeth 
And the wind brought it rapidty 
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ing to dle, but, nevertheless, always managed to 
live. Still, he was really il, and many thought 
him to be tn considerable danger. 


But, while Amos was sick and expecting to dl 
it chanced that the strong Silas did actually li 
reeuddenty. A messenger carried the sad new 
to his sister Elvira, a grim spinster, who lived tne 
distant part of the town. 

She heard the message with some incredulity. 
“Taint Silas ye mean; it's Amo," she call in 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 


ROOZEN’S DUTCH 
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“Why, no,” answered the me: “Dom 
Sting, Amon is all right. It's Silus that Is dente 
sat fh P’rapsit’s so," was the reluctant rejoinder, | 
ebut { wouldn't ha’ bileeved it o° Silas; "t seems 4 | 
food deal more like Amos.” 
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PERFUMES »» COLOGNES 


We especially recommend, for the Summer Season, 


Manufacturersot Lundborg’s Perfumery. 


he undersigned sole age 
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sole American Agen 

vation for 40c.,or free with orders exceeding $10" P.O. Bow 2494. 


AUGUST 6, 1891, 


HAWK-LEYE +1000 


Size of Pictures 4x5 inches, 

The LEADING all-around Camera, 

In the new 1891 model all of the features 
which have made the Hawk-Eye a leader in 
| Popularity are retained, and these features, to. 
| gether with the several new improvements, make 
it more perfectly adapted to the requirements of 
both experienced photographers and of those 
j who only want to “push the spring” than any 
other Camera, 


25 fo 100 Pletures taken without reloading, 


Glass Plates, Cut Films or Transparent Films 
in Rolls may be used. We will develop and 
finish the pictures if desired. 


sane KAMARET 


Photographic 
Wonder! 
Nearly ONE-THIRD SMALLER than any 
other Camera of equal capacity, 
For Sale by Dealers in Photo. Goods Everywhere. 
SEND FOR BOOKLETS. 
The Blair Camera Co., Boston, Mass, 
Branches: Cutcaco and PuILaDELPRL. 


E. &H.T. Anthony &Co.,Trade Agts.,N 
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IN THE HALLWaY. 


We know of nothing in the Way of an ad- 
vertisement so really useful —and at the same 
time so very dainty and attractive — as the large 
Thermometers which are being distributed to 
introduce WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP 
for TOILET use. 


‘A sample of this exquisite Soap—with fall 
directions bow to get one of the Thermome- 
ters, can be had by sending a 2cent stamp 
tor postage to 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 


P. O. Drawer 27, GLASTONBURY, OT. 


OO 





BULBS, FOR FALL, ‘31, AND SPRING, ‘92, PLANTING. 


Hyaciuths, Tuliva, Narcissus, DU nC 
Beontem Delphinininn: Chadian Decl 
in thousnnds of varieti 
S9-The flowers thut cheer the homes in the Winter months when most needed; that, planted 
Outdoors tn the Fall, are among the first Co show their exquisite beauties in the Spri ing. 
of the above and all 
rowers ANT, ROO! 
(Established 18: 





8, Crocun, R. 
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ew and rare bulbs and bulbous plants 

I iitendtay’ puretdeyseee ear 
Hitending purchasers 

mbined with Spring, 

: ec. Hention Companies 

33 Broadway, New York City. 















RECIPROCITY. 


A little girl in my school, writes a Companion 
correspondent, recently came to me in tears, 
We it 


regretting the fact that her father’s illness 1 
necessary for her to “leave and go to work.” 
1 bade her good-by, and with a schoo! 
hankering to keep acreditable pupil a 
Your father is well come hack tu me.” 

Then, obeying a sudden impul. 
tage of what U-knew to he, int 









to take advan. 
prot ny 











rat chance to influence the precious wait fur good, 
Lid. “But if T never see vou again | hope sed 
ever you may ‘be. 





Will try to do your duty wh 
Nauttever work you may have to do: try tele i 
a iehehe you willbe an honest, honorable 
woman.” 
hank you. ma'm," she replied, putting up her 
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RAVAGES OF TIME. 
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TRANSLATION. 
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Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken 
25 cents, postage prepaid. 


Some Other Good Things. 


These are to be warmed, and there are plenty of days at the camp 


merican 
West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York, “E 


os Forest, the Stream and the 
Shore! But remember before 
you go that you will want 
something good to eat 
when you get there. Our 
GAME AND CHICKEN 
PATES, are ready for the 
table, save only for cooling, 
and are delicious for sum- 
mer use at home or at the 


camp or cottage. 
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of which you have heard so much, ‘onvenient for camp and delicious 
always, while for Desert our PLUM PUDDING is unsurpassed ‘ 
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INTERLOPERS. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chapter II. 


On the Lake at Night. 


“1 suppose you know, Dorothy, that you didn’ 
come to our feast that night. It was the day you | 
heard abont your step-father, and you didn't feel | 
like larking, I suppose. But all the same you| 
owe us a spree. What are you going to do? 
We're dying for some fun, and it's the last chance 
we'll have before vacation.” 











Dorothy was sitting on the floor beside her | likes the sea and sometimes she likes the moun- | and then off we'll go in the boat!"” 


narrow white 
bed, entertain- 
ing her room- 
ful of visitors, 
who occupied 
all her chairs 
and most of her 
bed. 

Her room was 
a favorite place 
of resort with 
the girls. She 
‘Was notas ‘‘uld. 
maidish"’ as 
Kate VanVoor- 
hies about her 
counterpane, 
not as stingy 
as Fanny Ber- 
gen about her 
boxes, and 
mud briver 
than Della Car- 
penter about 
preceptresses. 

Dorothy did 
not reply to 
the question at 
once, 

“Well,” said 
another girl, “a, 
step-father is 
enough to take 
away any one's appetite. I knew a girl once, 
and her mother married an awful man. He used 
to behave dreadfully and beat her till she was 
most dead, and then he beat the girl.” 

“But my step-father isn't at all like that,” 
responded Dorothy. ‘Ie is a Colonel, and was 
in the army, and did all sorts of brave things in 
the war, and is a gentleman, When the war 
ended they made him brigadier-general, and he 
could call himself that if he chose; but he doesn't 
Iecause all his men call him Colonel, and they 
love him and he likes it." 

Dorothy, in her eagerness to be loyal to this 
man who was her mother’s husband, hurried on 
so fast in her defence of him that toward the end 
she grew quite breathless and confused. 

“Ob my! Hear her stand up for him, when 
we all know she hates him so she can hardly 
keep her eyes dry,” taunted Della Carpenter. 

“That's what I call hypocritical,” said Sadie 
Dum, promptly. “It isn’t a bit like you to be 
hypocritical, Dorothy 

“don’t mean to be hypocritical,” said Dorothy, 
slowly. “I'm not glad my mother married him, 
and Fdon't say Iam; but he’s a good man—my 
mother says he’s a good man, and told me lots 
about him—and I don't think, because 1 don’t 
like him, I have any right to sit by and just kind | 
of keep still and act yes when folks talk about} 
beating and all that sort of thing.”” 

“Good for you, Dorothy !"* cried Marie Pollock, 
bending down over the side of the bed to pat her 
on the head; “good for you, little girl !”” 

“Well, [don't know,” remarked Fanny Bergen. 
“It seems to me I'd rather be right down ona 
person all over than only half-way. If your 
step-father is a good man, why do you hate him ?”" 

“Because he is a—a—an—an in —"" 

Dorothy did not seem to be quite sure of the 
word she wished to use. 

“I know—interloper,”’ said Marie Poflock. 
“We had it in our etymology. ‘Interloper: one 
who intrudes upon a property, a station or an 
office; one who interferes wrongfully.” ” 

“Lend me your memory some day, Marry?" 
inquired Kate Van Voorhies, spitefully. “It “d 
help out the whole class if you would. Now it 
doesn't do the rest of us a bit of good.” 
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“I wish I could, Kate,” returned Marie, 
promptly, “for then you might not forget your 
manners, and might remember to pronounce my 
name right.”” 

“But no one seems to be thinking about the 
spree,” interrupted’ one girl, “It ought to be 
something to remember. Do let's think of some- 
thing.” ! 

“What are you going to do this vacation? 
inquired Marie of Dorothy, disregurding all 
previous subjects. { 

“Oh, I don't know," replicd Dorothy, care- 
lessly, “It depends on the —” ] 

“«Interlopers ?" mocked some one froma corner. 

“On the way mamma feels. Sometimes she 











“It is the 


tains; and last year we stayed all summer in the | 
hills. She always decides.” , 

“Well, 1 guess she won't decide now. It'll 
our step-father who will do all that, after 
" announced some one else. 

Dorothy winced, but seemed to take no notice 
of the interruptions. She was thinking that ina 
week she should see her mother. 

When her mother went away, Dorothy had 
thought that the day of their meeting would be 
the happiest of her 
life; but now it was 
very different. She 
almost dreaded the 
coming home. 

“Oh, dear! If 
you're going to sit 
there staring at the 
wall, I suppose we 
might as well de- 
camp. You're not 
very entertaining just 
now, Dorothy; that’s 
a fact.” 

Dorothy gave a 
quick little start. 

“Oh, excuse me, 
Pauline,” she said, 
laughing — suddenly. 














to consider what a 
remarkable thing that 
is for me to he doin, 
and not find fault. 
What was it you 
asked > 

“1 asked you, What , 
was our spree to be? | 





Can't you think of 
© never 
Let it be something splendi 





somethingy 
did before? 
“Give me time. I'll dream over it, as mamma, 
used to say, and—" Dorothy almost always choked | 
a little nowadays when she mentioned her mother. | 
“Let it be something worth doing. I'm tired 
of these mild larks, Can't yuu tell us something 
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Your brother used to do at college, Marie? My | were studying their geography they were dream- 
cousin Dick always says, ‘Well, have you | ing of the lake, and when they were called to 
children heen regaling yourselves again in the | their astronomy lesson they were wondering just 





night hours on bad cakes, and imagining that 
you are having a spree?’ I wish we could do 
something to make him open his eves," ex- 
claiméd Paaline. 

Dorothy gave a sudden little scream, and 
jumped to her feet. 

“Girls! I have it!”” she exclaimed, in an excited 
whisper. “What do you say to sliding out, one 
of these nights, and taking a turn on the lake? 
No one would know. We could slip out in the 
dark before the moon rises—it duesn’t come up 
till late now—and wait till it gets decently shiny, | 





Steamer.” 


“But think of the danger! We might tip over!" 
“In a flat-bottomed boat ?"* 
At last some one made a suggestion. 

“The First Regiment is going to camp ont at 
the end of the lake. I heard Miss Stuart telling 
about it this morning. They're coming up to-night 
on the late boat—just us they did last year. 
Perhaps we'll see them. That would he some- 
thing like!" 

Dorothy 



























had never thought of this. She was 
younger by two years 
than any of the rest of 
her class, and though 
constant intercourse 
with older girls had | 
made her appear in 
many ways as old as 
they, she was not their 
equal in experience. 
In short, she was still 
/ a child, while the rest 
were almost young 
ladies. 

When Fanny Ber- 
gen suggested the 
possibility of encoun- 
tering the soldiers, on 

their “spree,” she was 
thoroughly — surprised, 
though too proud to say 
so. 
“Pooh!” she exclaimed, 

“1 don't see where the fun 

of that comes in. We've 
seen men before, haven't we ? 
Where's the good in trying to 
meet them 2° 

But the rest were excited over 
the thonght, It was decided 
that they should make a stealthy 
escape from their rooms as soon 
as the lights were extinguished. 
It was necessary to scramble through the windows 
to the broad piazza roof, then back to the slanting 
shed, and thence to the ground. 

Fach of the little company of conspirators 
went about her own duties with as much zeal as 











her divided interest would permit. While they 


at what hour the moon rose. 

It seemed a remarkable coincidence that all the 
girls of Miss Lorimer’s room should be attacked 
by the same singular drowsiness and the desire 
to retire precisely on time that evening. 

Generally they hang back and pleaded for a 
tes’ grace—they were “so staring wide- 

But to-night they needed no urging to 
go to their rooms at the stroke of the gong, and 
by half-past nine o'clock the only lights burning 
in the building were thoso in the principal's room 
in the tower. Even these were extingnished by 





jten. Perhaps if Miss Duprée had not yielded to 


her inclination 
to sleep, and 
had chosen, in- 
stead, to take a 
quiet survey of 
the premises, 
she might have 
seen six dark 
figures slip like 
ghosts past her 
window along 
the broad pi- 
uzza roof, and 
then, sliding 
down the in- 
clined plane of 
the shed, fall 
upon the soft 
turf below. 

These spec- 
tres seemed to 
be of anything 
but a fearless 
nature, and the 
descent from 
the shed to the 
ground was at- 
tended by low, 
stifled excla- 
mations which 
were quickly 
and perempto- 
rily silenced by 
spirit below who seemed to have the command 
of the band. 

At last the phantoms, six in all, were assembled 
in the shadow of the shed. Then the leader spoke. 

“Now we're safe on terra-cotta,”” she whispered, 
“the most dangerous part of the journey is over. 
All we've got to do now is to run to the boat- 
house, and if any one makes a noise, why, it’s 
all up with us.” 

In a few moments they had unlocked the boat- 
house and, three on a side, were lifting the rather 
heavy boat from the little wooden wharf and 
shoving it into the water. Then one after another 
they crept into their places, and rowed the boat 
into the wider water. 

They floated on until some one suggested that 
it must be going to rain; the moon was not 
coming out. 

Pooh! Look at the stars—as thick 
Ueclared Dorothy. “The moon is all 
It isn’t late enough yet. Has any one a 








right. 
wateh ?” 

No one had, and again silence reigned, while a 
fleeting doubt crossed the minds of the girls if it 


was so inch “fun” after all. But no one dared 
suggest her doubts to another. 

But at last, after whut seemed honrs of darkness 
and quict, some one exclaimed joyously, “Look, 
girls! ‘There's the moon coming out. Isn't that 
splendid? And—O girls! isn't that the steamer? 
that little red light up there ?"” 

With breathless interest all eyes were turned 
from the first faint gleain of the rising moon to 
the tiny speck of light that quivered and shook 
and rose and fell amid the inky blackness beyond. 
It trembled, paled and shone, then glimmered 
more steadily than hefore. 








Soon they began to hear the dull pant of the 
engines and the slapping of the paddle-wheels; 
and then the steamer luomed above them. 

Upon the decks were the guily uniformed 
members of Company A, of the First Regiment. 

Most of them were very young men indeed. 
They were leaning over the railing or sauntering 
back and forth, all in very good spirits. 
* exclaimed one to his companion, 
straining his eyes to luuk below. “Say, Chester, 
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jsn’t that a boat there? It looks as if there were 
girls in it! There's a female seminary some- 
where around this region, if I'm not mistaken.” 

Just then the girls at the oars sent the litte 
craft straight into the glittering path of the moons 
and the light shone on them with direct radianee, 
h voice from the steamer’s deck called 
out: “Hello, girls! You came out to welcome 
us, didn't you? That's nice!” 

By this time the railing was crowded with the 
young cadets, all pushing to the side of the 
steamer overlooking the little boat, and jostling 
cone another to get a better view of its occupants. 

‘Then there was laughter and shouting from the 
deck, and calls which the girls would rather not 
have heard. The older girls turned their backs, 
but Dorothy looked straight toward the steamer, 
with the light of the noon shining full upon her 
face. 

‘The steamer pushed past them, and plowed its 
way down the lake, leaving the little boat far 
behind. 

‘After the last bantering voice had died away 
in the distance, the girls rowed back toward 
the shore, They dared not chatter about their 
adventure for fear of being heard; but their 
minds were full of it, and they scarcely noticed 
what they were doing as they stowed the boat 
away in its place. 

‘Then came the serious business of getting hack 
to their rooms without rousing the house. It 
proved to be much more difficult to ascend the 
shed roof than it had been to descend, and there 
were many smothered screams and whispered 
rebukes as the girls clambered up to grasp the 
overhanging eaves, upheld by friendly hands 
from below. 

‘At last all were up but Dorothy. Then came 
the question how she should contrive to gain a 
hold above, with no one to push her from below. 

«gh! I'll manage somehow. ‘You go on 
ahead and slip in and clear the track,” she 
whispered, breathlessly. The girls, only too glad 
to obey, left her to manage as best she might. 

‘They were more successful in their efforts than 
she, for they were safe within the seminary walls 
before she had even discovered the barrel upon 
which she finally stood, and which enabled her 
to grasp the uneven shingles and begin her slow 
ascent of the shed roof. 

But her progress met with a sudden check ; 
and try as she would, she could not proceed 
farther. She felt that the hindrance came from 
her skirt. It was as if some strong hand detained 
her. 

‘She turned her head and looked behind; but 
she was alone in the night, with only the stars 
‘and moon above her. She gave several energetic 
tugs to free herself, but to no avail. 

“Jt is my horrid skirt,” she thonght. “Now 
if I can’t get away, I'll be in a pretty pickle. 
The embroidery has caught in a shingle, and 
here I am fast and tight, and can't get loose. 
Come off, you old thing!” 

She gave a quick and strong upward pull. 

Certainly! Now the thing was done. A great 
white fragment of her flounce had torn away, 
and hung fluttering in the moonlight. 

“That will tell the whole story to-morrow 
morning,” thought Dorothy. “If Miss Lorimer 
happens to look out of her window she'll see it, 
and then—oh, I must get it!”” 

She made a clutch behind her at the flapping 
cloth. Of course she could not reach it, and in 
the midst of her endeavors she heard a sound at 
the window above. 

It frightened her, and she frantically clutched 
at the fragment just beyond her reach. 

Another sound came from above. 

Dorothy waited until all was quietagain. Then 
she hitched herself back toward the object of her 
quest, and succeeded in reaching it. She grasped 
it firmly and gave it a sudden wrench. 

‘Alas! it gave way all too easily. Dorothy's 
arm twisted beneath her, and a pang like the 
piercing of a sharp blade shot through her wrist 
to her elbow. 

For a moment she was dumb with pain, and 
then she uttered a little sob. 

“Ob! what shall I do?” she gasped. ‘What 
is this dreadful ache? It makes me sick to move 
my arm! How can I get up now? If only the 
girls had stayed to help me! But they’re all in 
bed by this time.”” 

‘The poor child was writhing in agony, but she 
made no sound, bravely smothering her desire to 
cry, and trying to crawl up the incline by the 
help of her uninjured arm. 

She never knew how long a time it took to 
scramble up to the piazza roof, but she was 80 
faint and weak when she reached it that she could 
scarcely stand, and had to cronch down for a 
moment to gain strength to go on. 

‘The pain in her arm grew severer each moment, 
and she assured herself that if she did not get to 
her room at once she would never be able to reach 
it without assistance. So she dragged herself to 
the window and climbed through, setting her 
teeth, and with great beads of agony rising on 
her forehead. 

At last, after noiselessly closing the sash, she 
made her way down the dark corridor and to her 
own room. Once there she flung herself upon 
her bed and, burying her face in the pillow, cried 
as if her heart would break. 

Oh, the pain! the pain! It was so sharp! She 
Sosa 
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her mind, She had no room for regret of any 
ort yet in her heart, except for her hurt. 
Then with a sudden shock came the thought, 


How could: she account for her injury the 
morning? Jue M. LivpMANN- 
(To be continued.) 


——_+or—_—— 


THE GALAXY. 


‘The night 19 soon to a the day, 
‘And for the virgin pale, 
Hand for agbt a mullivude of stars 


Al. 
Toto a bridal ve Jiro cpicouunes 


——+or—_— 
For the Companion. 


THE DUCKING OF MR. DICK. 


|A stranger, looking on from the background, 
would have been greatly amused to see the expres 
Sons on the faces of the boys and girls of the 
Rose Lane school when they «aw for the rst time 
the new teacher, Mr. Timothy Dick, approaching. 
Tewas almost nine o’clock Vefore he came, and 
some of the larger boys had been saying that they 
“guessed he had been scared out.” 

ciMebbe he won't be so slow going away as he 1s 
getting here,” sald Nat Brace, 4 surly-looking, 
untidy boy about seventeen years old. 

Tt was a neat ttle new country schoolhouse In 
the tirst freshness and spotlessness of snowy white 
paint. ‘The blinds were painted grass green, and 
there were green paper shades at the windows— 
an unusual thing in country schoolhouse fn that 
neighborhood. 

The luxury of blinds in the windows of a school- 
house was sharply ridiculed by several slow-going 
people in the district. 

“Next thing you know they’ll be puttin’ down 
flowered carpets and sofies for them to lop down 
on that gits too lazy to set up,” said old Mrs. 
Joyce. 

“Lawa-n-massy!” sald Mra. Jasper, who had 
visited the new schoolhouse with Mrs. Joyce to 
see how the tax money was being squandered. 
“Aint you heerd what all this style is being put on 
for?” 

Of course I've heerd, Sally Jasper, and it’s all 
nonsense, as you'll gee ‘fore you're six months 
older. Now the idear, Sally Jasper, the very 
idear, that the scholars alr goin’ to behave any 
better in a schoolhouge all finifed up like that than 
they would in the oll house! Jest as If white 
paint and green shetters and fancy school fur- 
niture, and all that, had anything to do with a 
boy’s moral nature!” 

“I's all Wesley Redding’s doings,” replied Mrs. 
Jnsper. “He sticke up for it that the scholars alr 
going to act accordin’ to thelr aurroundin’s, and if 
they have to set Ina dirty, tumble-down oli! school- 
house, with the plasterin’ half off'n the walls, the 
stove ull rusted out, and with old benches fo 
and no piace to puta cap or n shawl, exceptin’ to 
set on 'em—he says, Wesley Redding doo, that 
boys and girls alr bound to be slipshod and even 
sassy thelrselves! From the day he was ‘lected 
Wreetor of the deestrict, he fit for a new house; 
and now we'll see how his theory work: 
Wesley Redding, school director, lid believe that 
children were influenced much by their surround- 
ings; and he had long declared that the dreary, 
dirty, tumble-down old schoolhouse was in part, 
at least, the cause of the bud reputation the school 
had earned. 

‘The new house stood on a gentle rise at one end 
of the long Rose Lane, a grassy rural thorough. 
fare, sweet with the scent and bright with the 
delicate pink of wild roses blooming in almost 
every fence corner in their season. 

But the roses had fallen, and the yellow leaves 
of the bushes betokened frost and snow when 
young Mr. Timothy Dick walked up Rose Lane 
for the first time, one bright but slightly chilly 
October day. 

Little Pliny Perkins had climbed to the top of a 
partly leaflesa tree, and was the first to see the new 
teacher turn from the main highway into the lane. 

“He's a.comtn’! he's a-comin’!”” shrieked Pliny. 
When the teacher left the Lane and walked up 
the well-worn path toward the schoolhouse, the 
curtous eyes of the forty or more boys and girls, of 
all sizes and ages, beheld for the first time slightly 
built, smooth-faced and very trim young man, who 
came walking lightly up the path, and greeted 
them cordially. 

“Good-morning,” he sald, with a emile. “I have 
almost set you a bad example by being late myself 
on the first day of school, but I have walked all 
the way from my home in Wayne, which you 
know is nearly six miles from here, and Mr. 
Redding detained me for several minutes when I 
was passing his house. But there are still three or 
four minutes before nine o'clock; 80 no one can 
really say that fam late. Can he, my little man? 

He put his hand lightly on the tangled red curls 
of little Sammy Pike's head as he apoke. Sammy, 
quite overcome by this unexpected attention, 
blushed scarlet and lisped out: 

“No, thir.” 
am here just In time to open the school,” the 
teacher went on, “and we will go right in and get 
to work.” 

He stepped to the door of the schoolroom, as he 
spoke, and aaid, in a pleasant ton: 

“Well, well! What a bright, pretty sehoolroom! 
We ought to make famous progress in such a room 
asthia. And we must keep It just as tly as It is 
now. Who brought that handsome bouquet of 
autumn flowers for my desk?” 

“Thally Redding, thir,” volunteered Sammy. 
wisagh ab very, ata und: thoughtful, Sally, 
Satiy Redding oe HR AR eae 

‘That girl in the re 
Ghats ered ares and her hair in curith 
i Mr. Dick was i marked exception to many of the 
former teachers of the school in the exceeding 
tdiness of hil appearance. 

Nat Brace glanced contemptuously toward some 

of his companions and whispered, “He's a reg’lar 


















































dude!” 
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When Mr, Dick took out his handkerchief, and 
Hghtly brushed the dust from bis polished boote 
weit trom the bottom of hile trousers before enter 
ing the house, Nat whispered behind hie bund to 
Baran Thayer, “Just look at Miss Nancy 1” 

Miss Nancy's” sense of hearing was acute- He 


heard Nat's whisper, but did not show in any sign | 


that he had heard it. 

Mr. Dick surprised the school by making 70 
threats, and laying down no law to the schoo! in 
his opening talk. ‘This was an unheard of thing in 
the Rose Lane school. ‘The surly, Ignorant wan 
tino had taught the achool during the previous 
Winter had brought with him on the first day a longs 
Teen rod cut from a hickory eapling. Marching 
defiantly Into the old schoolhouse, this teacher had 
given the desk several resounding whacks with the 
rod, and had said : 

vow that's what you'll all get if you don’t mind 
your books and be good! No whispering, po 
Sheking pine into each other, nothing but to study 
and behave yourselves! Mind that, or you'll get 
this rod on your backs!” 

vA new order of things seemed to be coming in 
with the new schoolhouse and this trim, gentle: 
voiced young teacher. 

“] know his game,” sald Bryan Thayer to several 
of the other large Loys during the first recess 
“He's going to try the soft-soldering game on us 

“lis nice little meachiv’, cityfed ways may work 
with the girl and the small boys, but they won't 
go down with me,” said Nat Brace. “It takes 
muacle to fetch me to terms.” 

“Muscle!” sald Phineas Joyce, deristvely. “All 
the muscle he's got wouldn't hurt a fly.” 

“Well, he'd better get some up before the frst 
snow comes, or some of the ten-yeur-old boys will 
wash his face for him,” said Nat. 

“Yes, and you might get your own face washed 
about that time, Nat Brace,” sald Sally Redding. 
“You boys will see what you'll get yet. He isn’t 
afraid of you, and I know ft, Anyway, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves if you go to making 
trouble after the gentlemanly way he’s treated us, 
and when we have such a lovely new scboolliouse.”” 

‘A shout of derision greeted this speech. 

“J tell you what I'm going to do, boys,” said Nat 
Brace; “I’m going to find out what he’s good for. 
Pil haul out my jackknife and go to whittlin’ the 
new desk right in school, and see what he does 

‘Ten minutes after the achvol wus called to order, 





























Mr. Dick, who was sitting at his desk with a first \ 


reader clase before him, tapped the floor lightly 
with his foot and said, pleasantly : 

“This won't do, this won’t do at all! Whittling 
these new desks! Thatcannot be permitted. What's 
your name, sir?” 

His hand was extended toward Nat Brace. There 
was no anger in his tones. 

“Nat Bruce!” the boy called out, doggedly. 

‘The teacher stopped at Nat’s desk, and held out 
his hand. 

“Well, Nat,” he said, “you may give me your 
knife for the present, and you may pay the school 
commitwe for the damage you have done to the 
property of the district.” 

Never in all his unruly, rebellious career had Nat 
Brace been approached In this cool manner. Never 
had a teacher taken up one of Nat's gauntlets with 
a smile, and no trace of furious anger; and Mr. 
Dick’s smile won from Nat a half-dazed, half- 
ashamed aort of an obedience before the boy really 
knew that he was obeying. 

The large boys attended school irregularly at 
first. Farm duties kept them at home; but by the 
firat of December all had begun to come every 
day. 

By this time Mr. Dick had won the respect and 
even the affection of the other pupils. It had also 
been proved that Mr. Redding’s theory was not 
groundless. Visitors to the school not only 
remarked the neat appeardnce of the room, the 
desks and the pupils, but perceived a decided 
Improvement in the children’s manners. 

‘There was hardly a sign of rebellion on the part 
of the pupils until Phineas Joyce, Nat Brace, 
Bryan Thayer and Hiram Beal began to attend 
regularly. ‘These four large boys had had the 
unenviable honor of barring out, ducking and tn 
other ways defying and maltreating balf of the 
teachers who had tried to teach the Rose Lane 
school during the past four years. 

Their rude and brutal tendencies were fostered 
by their home associations and surroundings, and 
a lack of anything like training. They were not 
to be easily won over to the new order of things in 
the school. 

Like Nat Brace, they wanted to see an exhibition 
of young Mr. Dick's “muscle,” and they had a 
profound contempt for his apparent Inck of It. 

These four hoys walked to school together one 
frosty morning in November. They intended to 
go to school regularly now, and it was the first day 
they hai all heen in attendance. 

They felt that it was a fitting time to “let little 
Miss Nancy know who was boss.” 

Various methods of imparting this information 
to Mr. Dick were discussed. Just as they came to 
Lowric’s Pond, Nat Bruce struck the palms of hia 
hands together, and said, gleefully : 

“T have it, boys; let’s give hima ducking! The 
water’s ice-cold now, and I tell you It would take 
the starch right out of him to souse him under a 
few times.” 

“Yes, and it'd stop all this talk about their 
having got a teacher at last who could keep us in 
tow,” said Hiram Beal. “I’m in for the ducking.” 

“Well, I guess 1 am, too,” sald Phin Joyce; 
“only I thought we'd kind o° cut up a few of our 
Httle didos first, and sort o’ rasp him up "fore we 
barred him out or ducked him, or tried anything 
like that.” 

“Oh, let's do it to-day!” erfed Nat Brace. “Strike 
while the fron’s hot, says 

“While the water’s cold, you'd bet + eat 
Phineas. “He'll want something hot €tter on.” 

“Let's grab him at recess time this morning, and 
walk him over here to the pond and pitch him in.” 

“All right—say we do!” 

The pond, which was a large one, was not more 
than three or four hundred yards from the school- 























house. The water was six feet deep at the v 
bank of a point uearest the house, and this was 
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the place chosen by the boys for the ducking of 
the poor, unsuspecting Mr. Dick. 

His surprise was all the greater because he had 
no suspicion of what was in store for him until the 
boys approached him. 

‘They had, in accordance with a previous agree. 
ment, been meek and obedient all the morning. 
Mr. Dick had been pleased with thelr conduct, and 
glad to note that all was go culm in a quarter from 
which he had reason to expect rebellion. 

He was standing on the platform watching some 
of the small boys playing leap-frog, when Bryan 
‘Thayer stepped up and said, with a leer: 

“We want you, Mister!” 

“You want me?” 
ves, we do. You come along with us.” 

Mr. Dick's face flushed at the Loy’s insolenttone 
and manner, but his volce was steady as he asked, 
“What do you want of me?” 

“you come along and you'll find out,” said 
Bryan, and Nat Brace called out, jeeringly : 

“We might as well tell you right now that we're 
going to duck you!” 

“Duck me?” 

“Yes, sir; we're going to pitch you into Lowrie’s 
Pond, yonder.” 

“Oh, you are?” said Mr. Dick. He was pale 
instead of crimson now, and his eyes shone, but 
his voice was steady. 

“yes, we alr!” said Phineas Joyce. “And if 
you don't come along peaceably, we'll feteh you. 
We mean business!” 

Mr. Dick glanced at the boys In silence for a 
moment. The other pupils had gathered around, 
breathless with excitement. Some of the girly 
began to cry. Little Sammy Pike, who had just 
been saying that he ‘“jutht loved Mithter Dick,” 
ran and hid in the woodshed, weeping. 

Sally Redding was aflame with Indignation. 

“Shame on you!” she cried, pointing her finger 
scornfully ut the four boys. “You're a pack of 
xreat cowardly bullies—that's what you are! 
You're four to one, and you've waited until there 
were four of you, because you didn’t dare touch 
the teacher single-handed. Don’t you go a step, 
Mr. Dick. We girls will fight for you!” 

She interposed her small, slender self between 
the teacher and his assatlante, and stood there 
with clenched fists and flashing eyes. 

The boys sneered and jeered, although some of 
them had the grace to wince and flush at Sally’ 
truthful words. But Mr. Dick laid his hand lightly 
on Sally's shoulder and said, with a smile: 

“You are a real little Trojan maiden, but 1 
cannot have you waging war for me. 1 think it 
eld gracefully, if 1 must yield. Now | 
will go with you, boys, but don’t you lay a hand 
on me to force me into going. 1 will go quietly 
along without giving you that trouble.” 

He started forward. 

“Don’t ye try to run away,” said Phineas Joyce, 
“for we can outrun ye any day.” 

“1 run away from you!” said the teacher, in 8 
yoice and with a look that made Phineas turn 
scarlet and hang back to escape that strange, 
contemptuous, searching look In the tencher's 
eyes. The cowardly boy would have fled had he 
been alone. 

With the exception of Sammy Pike who, peeping 
from between the cracks In the woodshed, wept 
aloud, the whole school followed the teacher and 
the boys to the pond, many of the smaller chikiren 
trembiing and sobbing. 

“You will kindly allow me to take off my coat, 
that I may have at least one dry garment to put ou 
when I come out?” said Mr. Dick, when they 
stood on the very edge of the bank of the pond. 

“Off with it, then,” sald Hiram Beal. 

‘The other pupils had fallen back, and the teacher 
and the four boys stood alone on the bank. 

“phank you,” said Mr. Dick, gently, as he threw 
off the coat, took a long breath, stood erect, and 
added: 

“Now I am ready.” 

‘A strange thing happened then. The children 
saw it with staring, wondering eyes and speechless 
lips. 

‘Bryan Thayer and Nat Brace had been standing 
directly in front of Mr. Dick. Now, with the word 
“ready,” came two dull, atriking sounds, and Nat 
and Bryan went reeling and yelling backward Into 
the water! 

Hiram Beal stood at the teacher's right. Mr- 
Dick turned suddenly; his right arm ehot out 
swiftly in his white shirt-steeve, and the adiniring 
small boys saw the muscle ewell and rise as Hiram 
fell to the ground and was dragged to the pond 
and rolled in by the teacher. 

Phineas Joyce turned to run away, but Sally 



























| Redaing clung to his coat-tall as he passed ber, 


and held him back. 

He would have struck her, but Mr. Dick had bim 
by the collar and dragged him back, while he 
cried: 

“Oh, please don’t, teacher! It’s all Nat Brace’s 
fault!” He put us up to it. I—I—0.0-h"” 

In went Phineas with a mighty splash. 

Nat and Bryan were climbing up the steep bank, 
six feet high here, with chattering teeth, but Mr- 
Dick sent them both back into the water. Then Ne 
sal 

“Now, boys, T have heard that you have said 
that It would take ‘muscle’ to rule you: Vert 
well; here is muscle for you.” 

We bared hie white arms to the shoulder a8 I 
spoke, clenched his fiets, and bent hia arms back 
and forth at the elbow. ‘There was muscle indeed 
for them, and trained muscle at that, 

“Now,” sald Mr. Dick, as he rolled down bis 
sleeves, “I sincerely hope that this is the Inst 
exhibition I shall have to make of MY muscular 
ability im any way. You boys may come out of 
that water and go home and get some dry clothes. 

The memory of this leszon, coupled witl some: 
thing Phineas Joyce read a day or Wo afterward 
ina Wayne paper and told to his comrades, are 
Incrensed their respect and admiration for MF 
Dick. 

Phineas had read that at a cel a 
exhibition recently given in Wayne, Mr. Timllt 
Dick had carried off all of the honors, and tet i 
had won the victory Ina hotly contested Dost rate, 

Ttwas not long before the boys came to adm 
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and reepect Mr. Dick for other reasons than ble 
unexpected and superior muscular powers. His 
coming to Rose Lane marked the beginning of a 
new and vastly better epoch In the history of that 


achool. J. L. HARBOUR. 
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UNSELFISH SERVICE. 


Let all the good thou doest to man 
Agi be wot a debe 

And be will more remember thee 

‘The more thou dost forgot. 


—R. H. Stoddard. 
——-—__—_ 


For the Companton. 


NEPIGON. 
In Six Chapters. —Chapter II. 


Trouting on Big Lakes. 


“Nepigon ts the next station.” 

It was the third day of our journey by the new 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; and all the morning the 
train had been skirting the north shore of Lake 
Superior; rounding the base of lofty clif_s, diving 
into tunnels and crossing rocky peninsulas, again 
to emerge upon the shore and fly over high viaducts 
and trestles. 

At Coldwell we caught a glimpse, for a moment, 
between high crags, of the great lake dotted with 
the white salls of fishing-boats. At Jackfish there 
are startling trestles, and a little to the eastward 
of these the Ine threads ite way around a stu- 
pendous precipice, or rather clings to the mid. 
height of it. So nearly perpendicular fs {t that a 
pasenger may lean out from the car platform and 
look down into the green-tinted water, breaking in 
ocean-like waves on the rocks, hundreds of feet 
below. 

‘Nepigon!” 

The train rumbled out upon a lofty iron bridge, 
beneath which we saw the azure and green water 
of a large, tumultuous river. 

“The Nepigon River!” cried Dick. “Isn't it a 
noble stream? The greatest trout river in America, 
they all say!” 

It ie a pretty little station In the pine woods at 
which the train stopped a few moments later, with 
a small but comfortable hotel close at hand, where 
we established ourselves for the afternoon aud 
night; that fg, until we could engage guides, hire 
canoes of the Hudson Bay Company's agent at the 
trading post of Red Rock, half a mile below the 
station, and lay in supplies at the “general store” 
hard by for our camping-out trip up the river. 

The Nepigon ts the head-waters of the St. 
Lawrence River; that 1s to say, the northwesterly 
continuation of It beyond Lake Superior. Its clear 
waters are of the ame green color as the Niagara 
and the upper St. Lawrence. 

It Is the outlet of Lake Nepigon, forty miles 
north of Luke Superior. Nepigon {s, perhaps, 
entitled to be called the sixth of the “great lakes,” 
for recent eurveys make it nearly or quite six 
hundred miles in circumference. 

Nepigon River abounds in rapids. The scenery 
along its banke fs picturesque, even grand; and at 
four or five points the channel expands into little 
lakes which have been somewhat whimsically 
named “Helen,” “Jessie,” “Maria,” “Emma” and 
“Hannah.” 

The famous trout pools le at the foot of the 
river rapids, beginning at Nepigon Falls, where 
the river Issues from Lake Nepigon. 

Fortunately for us, several of the best of the 
fifteen or twenty guldea had returned from a trip 
up the river the evening before. Among them 
were John Watt, a Canadian of Scotch «escent; 
Wen-n-goosh, an Ojibway Indian who usually 
accompanies Watt; “Joe-Eekimo” and Wap-.a- 
sheesh-wock-way -a,—Marten - 1n-the - Bush,—two 
other Ojibways. 

‘The question arose whether we could make the 
trip In two canoes, or should be obliged to hire 
three, with two more boatmen. By taking large 
canoes and allowing a Mttle extra time on the 
portages around the rapids, the guides believed 
that we should be able to go in two, provided the 
human freight for each did not exceed five hundred 
pounds. 

By casting up our avolrdupole, and finding that 
Lee weighed only seventy-six pounds and three. 
quarters, we found that thls was practicable. 

While engaged In eettling the question of weight 
and purchasing pork, hardtack, flour and other 
supplies, including “eilver doctors," “grizzly 
kings,” “green drakes,” “fairies,” “conchmen,” 
“yellow hackles” and other flies which the Nepigon 
trout are’ supposed to affect, another and less 
agreeable discovery was made—nothing less, In 
fact, than that every fisherman on the Nepigon 
must have a “permit to angle” from the Canadian 
Fishery Overseer, and that the fee is five dollars. 
even times five are thirty.five!” muttered 
Alton. “Why, we can't stand that!” 

He and Dick went bastily to consult with Pro. | 
fessor William. Jt was a serious matter, for our 
guides, canoes and supplies would cost us a good 
deal. 

However, the fishery overscer made no charge | 
for the ladies or for Lee, and our fishing privilege 
cost us only fifteen dollars. | 

We were called for an early breakfast at six | 
o'clock next morning. At seven, John, Wena. 
goosh, and the twp other guides had promised to 
have the canoes packed and ready for a start from 
the south end of Lake Helen, just above the 
railway bridge and rapids. 

‘Thither we made our way, well laden with rods, 
guns and packs, just as the sun was looking over 
the tops of the pine woods. It was chilly, and | 
grass, weeds and bushes were glistening with the 
dew. Thanks toa good outfit in wool and rubber, 
from toc to crown, we cared nothing for wet, and 
could withstand even winter cold. 

Descending the path past the Protestant Mission 
to the canve.landing on Lnke Helen, we found | 
both canoes waiting for us—genuine birch canoes, 
large and well-ribbed with cedar. From long! 
experience these Nepigon guides have vecome | 
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justly famous for the akill and care with which 
they manage their canoes and transport their 
passengers. 

Tencher Sarah, Lee, Alton and Dick embarked 
in the larger of the two canoes, in charge of John 
and Wen-a-goosh; while Professor William, Lucia 
and Thea took paxsage with Joe- Eskimo and 
Wap.a-sheesh-woch-way-a,a name which was soon 
shortened by us to Wap-a-shcesh. 

Four miles above the point of embarkation, the 
river flows into the lake, on the left hand or west 
chore, through a vast bed of reeds. Entering the 
channel, we passed an Ojibway village, made up 
of lodges, log-cabing and a few frame houses, In 
front of the chief's house were two high dog-pens, 
in which the doga, used for sledging In winter, are 
shut to keep them out of mischief. 

These are the last habitations on the Nepigon. 
Beyond the Indian village all ts wilderness, 

At half-past eleven we camein alghtof Alexander 
Portage, the first white-foaming rapid, twelve 
miles up the river. Here we had Intended to camp 
for the remainder of the day, and fish in the pools 
while the guides carried the canoes and luggaze 
about two miles across to Lake Jessie, above the 
rapids. 

But another party was in advance of us. We 
eaw four white tents on the low bluff along the 
right bank. 

“I think we would do better to go on to Split 
Rock,” John said. “We shall make It by five 
o'clock, If you're not too tired.” 

“We ought not to get tired if you do not, John,” 
said Teacher Sarah, “since you have all the hard 
work to do.” 

But the portage occupied two hours. To expeilite 
matters, Alton, Dick and Professor Willlam each 




















took a light pack, and even Teacher Sarah and the 
girls carried their own satchels. 

Reémbarking after a hasty lunch at the head of 
the portage, we paddled up Lake Jessle, five 
miles, and then three infles through Lake Marla. 

The scenery grows finer and more grand as the 
head of this pretty lake ts reached. The mountains 
and crags are loftier and wilder here, and two 
miles farther on, the river 1s seen to emerge, in 
another foaming rapld, through a great gorge, the 
enclosing walls of which are from eight hundred 
to a thousand feet in height. 

“Only look at that huge perpendicular rock in 
the midst of the rapid! Dick exclaimed. “It is 
seventy or eighty fect high, certainly, and looks 
like a solid block, with pines on the top. 
‘hat ig Split Rock,” remarked John. 

“Split Rock!" exclaimed Alton, “it is the river 
that fs aplit by the rock.” 

“Well, Split Rock or Split River, it looks like 
good fishing,” eald Dick. “I hope to taste Nepigon 
trout for my dinner.” 

‘The canoes were paddled into the little bay on 
the left shore at the foot of the rapids. 

‘en minutes past five,” sald John. “Now all 
go fishing. We'll make camp and get dinner.” 

There was a hasty preparation of rods, reels and 
fies. The girls, as well as the boys, and even 
‘Teacher Sarah, ecemed to be seized with a sudden 
and great desire to fish. 

Joe-Eskimo set Professor William and Dick 
‘Across the pool at the foot of the rapids, in one of 
the canoes. They had chosen to try their luck on 
the right of the Rock, where the greater bly of 
er pours down; but Alton and the others 
selected the less tumultuous cascade on the left 
side. 

There is a path along the rapid on this side, and 
for at least a quarter of a mile there are foaming 
pools within reach of the rod. 

Standing on a favoring rock, Alton dropped a 
“yellow hackle” far out upon the swirling eddy. 
But none of the others stopped Lo watch him, 

Thea and Lucia, cach of whom had alight rod, 





























‘had run along the path, eagerly looking for a good 


place to make acast. Lee, too, bis new rod in his 
hand, had put ona gay white and red fly, and was 
peering along the shore rocks for a good stand, 





when, more thoughtful than any of the others, he | 


reflected that Teacher Sarah alone was without a 
rod. 

Instantly the native generosity of our “litte 
man" came out. Hurrying back along the path, he 
asked her, 3 a favor, to take the new rod and 
show him how to make the firet cast. 


Teacher Sarah, laughing, took the rod and gave 
the fly a rather clumay swing out upon the pool. 
But at her aecond cast there was a sudden splash, 
followed by the whirr of the new reel. A trout 
had rien to the fly and hooked himeelf. 

“Reel in! reel In!” erled Lee. Full of excite- 
ment, he ran down to the place where Alton stoud 
to get the ecoop-net. Alton came running back 
with him, net In hand, to assist at the capture. 

The trout tugged at the rod, and darted alter. 
nately up and down the pool. 

“Reel in every time he turn: 
“Don't let him get all your line out. 
hard?” 

“Pretty hard,” replied Teacher Sarah. 

“He's a good one,” eald Alton. “Reel in! reel 
tn” 

The trout made a good fight, but he waa tired 
out, at last, and was gradually drawn Into shoaler 
water, near the foot of the rocks. Then with a 
dextrous scoop of the net, Alton transferred the 
struggling trout from the water to the path. 

“Good enough!” shouted Lee. “A two-pounder, 
sure! Who says that fan’t a lucky rod?” 

“It must be,” replied Teacher Sarah, In a glow 
from the unwonted exercise and excitement. “A 
rod that I can catch a trout with must be lucky 

Meantime, suppressed outcries were heard from 
Thea and Lucia a little way above. Thea had 
[hooked a trout—a one-pounder—which, after 
lively struggle, she Ianded without the net. 

Alton, too, hooked one about as large; and 
almost at the same moment Lucia caught a some- 
what smaller fish. 

“Now, Lee, let’s see what you can do,” said 
Teacher Sarah. 

“1 think f shall keep on the same fly and go a 





erled Alton. 
Does he pull 











little farther 
John said the 
replied Lee. 
Setting off along the path, he pas 
Lucia, one of whom had already hook 
small trout. Alton presently caught another, and 
called Teacher Sarah to bring the net. The roar 
of the rapids was so continuous and heavy that all 
were obliged to shout in order to be heard even a 
We were #4 intent that almost 
an hour slipped away very quickly. The sun had 
t behind the mountain on the left; 
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rapid, near the head of it 


re ‘ood place to fish there,” 
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few yards away 
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and meantime John came along the path to see | 


what had been caught for dinner. 

“The pan is all hot,” he said. “We will have 
these fried In ten minutes, So come down to camp 
pretty eoon now. Joe has gone across after the 
others.” 

Interested to know what success Professor 
William and Dick had met with atthe larger rapid, 
| we soon followed Jolin, and found him looking ata 
trout which Dick was In the act of taking from the 
canoe. 

Joe and Wap-a-sheesh had pitched the tents in 
pretty situations, a little back from the water; and 
Wap-a-sheesh was busy cutting fr boughs for 
bedding, and unstrapping the rolls of blankets. 
John and Wen.a-goosh were frying trout; and Joc 
now set up a table of poles and bark, after the 
guides’ custom. 

With all the hunger of campers, we gathered 
around Joe's new table. Wen-n-goosh served 
potatoes and criep bacon; and John cried, 
“Dinner’s ready!” 

Boxes and a convenient log served for seats. 
Not till we had sat down did some one say, 
“Where's Lee?” 

“Why, sure enough, where is Lee?” said Teacher 
Sarah. 
ce! Lee! where are you? Hurry up. Dinner’s 
ready! shouted Alton, without rising. 

We all supposed that he waa close at hand; and 
John was now dishing out euch generous portions 
of brown trout upon our plates that we had eyes 
for litle else. 

“Oh! murmured Lucia, after a few silent 
mouthfula. “Isn't this delicious?” 

“Immense!” mumbled Dick. “J tell you, this Is 
worth coming a thousand miles for, Isn't it? 

“But where Is Lee?” sald Teacher Sarah. 
don't like to begin dinner without him.” 

“Where can he be?” said Professor William, 
looking up from his platter. 

“1 saw him go along past us, just as T was catch 
ing my second trout,” sald Lucia. 

“L remember his saying that he would go up a 
Mtele farther, to the head of the rapid; for Joe or 
Jobn had said there was good Oshing up there. 
That was after J had caught my trout with his 
row,” said Teacher Sarah. 

“Oh, he ts up there fishing, then! It is just Ike 
him to go away by himself and atay tll dark!” 
cried Alton, a little impatiently, ‘No use to shout 
for him, the rapids roar go. 1 will take a turn up 
the path and get him.” 

Setting down his plate rather reluctantly, Alton 
hurried out of sight. 

“T hope he has caught a big trout,” Teacher Sarah 
| observed. 
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If it were a very big one it might catch Lee,” 
1 Thea, laughing. Thereupon Dick began to 
tell of the struggle he had had with his three 
pounder. “Why, at one time he had every foot of 
my Hine out; and there's fifty yards of It," sald he. 

‘A few minutes later Alton came back, out of 
breath and alone. “I cannot flud him,” he sald. 
“IIe isn't up there. I went to the end of the carry- 
path, at the canoe-landing. No algna of him there; 
I called two or three times. He certaluly tsn’t 
there. 
Didn't he go down the 
asked Professor William. 
‘No; he certainly went up past us, 
Thea. “I saw him going along the path." 

“Has any one scen him since?” asked Professor 
Willlam. 

No one had. 

“Could he have gone on farther up the river on 
; this side, beyond the head of the rapids?” asked 

Professor William 
‘ot very well,” replied John. “The path ends 
there on the river. There are high rocks and thick 
brush above there.”” 

Teacher Sarah had already set down her plate, 
(from growing anxiety, “Ob, dear, 1am afrald 
‘ that he hae fallen into the rapids!” she exelalned. 
“Why did I let him go up there alone!"* 

“I thought he seemed to want to go alone,” sald, 
Alton, “and try his luck by himself a littl 

Of course there was now no further pleasure in 
dinner. The fear that Lee had alipped on tho 
rocks and fallen Into the foaming, roaring stream, 
rendered every one very uncomfortable. 41] rose 
and hurried along the path, Teacher Sarah and 
‘Thea casting anxious glances at the pouls as they 
followed the others. It took but a minute to reach. 
the end of the path, where 
the arrowy current bends 
around a projecting ledge, 
and goce foaming down to 
the first of the pools. 

“Anh! cried Professor WIl- 
Nam, “if he slipped off that 
ledge nothing could save 
bimr? 

Dick and Alton began to 
shout. Thea and Teacher 

Sarah climbed over rocks and amidst 

the thick cedar brush, along the 

margin of the rapids, scanning the 
swirling pools for aome trace—hia 
hat, or his rod. 

Dusk had already fallen in the 
gorge; but for half an hour or more 
we searched In great anxiety. 

Joe and Wen-a-goosh meantime had 
gone down the river, past the crag 

below our camp; but returning after a 
time, they joined us. 

John, who at first had taken a light 
view of Lee's absence, began to look 
grave. 

“It is not likely that a bear or wolves 
came upon Lee, fs it?” Dick said to him. 

‘Oh, no; Ws the river,” replied John. 

Teacher Sarah and the girls clasped thelr hands 
in mute appeal from our helplessness. There 
seemed nothing that we could do; and the deep, 
solemn roar of the mighty flood, in the gathering 
gloom, caat a chilling senae of hopelex-ness upon 
us, 

Get driftwood, John, and kindle a fire on the 
rocks by the great pool down near our camp,” anid. 
Professor William, “Make all the light you can 

We will go out in the canoes and see If we 
can discover anything floating in the pool.” 
C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


THE GIANT OF CREATION. 


I never was more utterly unprepared for a sight 
than when I once walked through the flapping 
entrance of a tent which covered the dead body of 
a mighty whale. 1 had many partially formed 
ideas ns to what the creature would look Ike; but 
once under the canvas, these impresstons gave 
way to genuine eurprise a8 I viewed the mass 
before me. 

| Itlooked like the old hulk of a wrecked pirate— 
| black, dismal and ready to fall apart but for the 
strong wooden supports which kept the heavy 
timbers in place. 

“So this fsa whale, 1s it?” I said to myself, as I 
began, in a comewhat bewildered state of mind, to 
make a sketch of it. 

Of one thing 1 was convinced: the part of the 
animal | was sketching waa the head. Surely the 
cavern in front must be the mouth, for there was 
the immense tongue in it. There, too, were the 
ponderous lower jaws, and a third of the animal's 
length from his head. 

From the rear of the Immense flukes we had an 
excellent view of the animal. Here we could see 
the whole of the tail, with its truly graceful sweep— 
a combination of strength and beauty, twenty fect, 
across and act transversely on the boily, to move up 
and down Instead of from side to side. 

Still standing by the tall, and running my eye up 
along the back to the hend, I marvelled at the 
graceful Ines. In fact, I have rarely seen anything 
more beautiful in form. The clumsiness that 
acemed to characterize the front part was not to be 
seen here—nothing but long, graceful curves. 

We went forward again to look at the mouth, 
stopping on the way to examine the ear, wile was 
situated a litte back of the eye, and was sv small 
ay to be almost Imperceptible. It was not more 
than one-eighth of an inch in diameter. 

Once more in front, the talkative old whaler 
explained the different parts of the head to me. 
The dolphin-like nose, he said, was called the 
“bonnet; and depending from the tong upper 
jaws | saw the whalebone or buleen, arranged In a 
series of more than eix hundred plates, each ten 
or twelve fect in length. These were firm and 
compact at the point of insertion into the jaw, but 
were split Into innumerable divisions toward the 
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extremities, and ended in a deop, rough fringe, 
aiving to the whole a worn-out appearance. 

This whalebone forms a natural sieve for the 
whale, as it is through these plates that the 
animal forces out the water which has been taken 
in with its food. Tho baleen is so finely put 
together that the jelly-fishes and mollusks cannot 
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‘ababitants. They are, however, like the French, |on the promise that it should be sent back when. 


repeatedly wounded by harpoons, when, infuriated 
bevond all measure, it rashes upon men and 
boats, hurling them high into the air with a 
stroke of its powerful tail. 

‘One must see it when the ocean is a blaze of 
phosphorescent fire, rushing through the liquid 
fiame, scattering it into the most delightfully 





A Whale Under Cover. 


pass throngh the interstices, and so are retained 
in the mouth, to be swallowed at leisure. 

The fact that the whale must live on little 
jelly-fishes seems very absurd when one looks at 
its enormous mouth, large enough to hold seven 
or eight men without crowding; but in most 
whales the throat is not more than two inches in 
width. “A penny loaf would choke it,” the 
sailors sa, 

My attention was now given to the large, dull 
red tongue which almost filled the mouth. In 
form it was like a feather-bed, and it was almost 
as soft, as I realized when the old sailor jumped 
upon it; for he fairly sank down into the bulky 
mass. 

It must have been nearly filled with oil, for I 
learned afterward that it yielded fifteen barrels. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that such a smooth- 
tongued monster has no voice, though some 
naturalists aver that the whale does make a 
bellowing sound. But this is not well authen- 
ticated. 

Very interesting were the movements of the 
lower jaws, and especially of the enormous lips. 
When feeding, the whale rushes through the 
water with tremendous velocity, lowering its lips; 
millions of jelly-fishes, shrimps, crabs, and other 
small marine creatures are thus collected in its 
gigantic mouth. 

‘The whale does not confine itself to the surface 
of the waters for its food, but descends to the 
greatest depths in its search. If a piece of wood 
were sunk so deep, it would be so thoroughly 
saturated that it could not float. The whale must 
have an enormous motive power to descend to 
depths where the pressure is so great. 

Such a power would not be surprising in the 
case of a fish; but the whale, it must be borne in 
mind, is a mammal, not a fish. Asa mammal, 
it must breathe, and it would surely drown if it 
remained under water more than a certain length 
of time. 

It is forced to come to the surface, where it 
makes several spoutings from the blow-holes or 
nostrils. These spontings consist, for the most 
part, of vapor mixed with water, and they ascend 
toa considerable height. One whale which I saw 
at sea some years ago must have spouted to a 
height of twenty feet. 

The blow-holes are at the top of the head, 
enabling the whale to breathe with very little 
exposure of its body. I could see only a long 
black mags on the water, almost sunken out of 
sight, and did not know what it was until the 
spouting began with great violence. 

After a little time the whale shot upward into 
the air, and again plunging under, sent waves 
splashing in every direction. I saw what was 
apparently the same whale again, thirty minutes 
later. 

Whales have been known to stay below nearly 
an hour, but thirty minutes is generally the limit. 

‘They are enabled to remain under water so 
long by @ method of respiration peculiar to them- 
selves. In the interior of the chest is a large 
mass of vessels filled with arterial blood, forming 
a sort of reservoir. This blood is charged with 
oxygen during the brief period that is occupied 
in the spoutings, and so furnishes the animal 
with @ continued fresh supply of blood for its 
circulation while under water. 

As soon as the reservoir is exhausted, the 
animal returns to the surface; the blood is 
aérated once more, and the whale ig ready to go 
on another expedition below. 

As interesting as a stranded whale is, it gives 
one but little idea of the giant that goes plunging 
through the scas. To appreciate it thoroughly 
one must sce it in its native element, roaming 
over the wild ocean on its many journeyings, 
now shooting gracefully through the air as i 
play, now diving into the waves and with 
thunderous roar throwing the white fountains of 
foam upward. 


One must see it in anger after it has been 



























of the French Chamber of Deputies, a: 


to discuss the matter. 


territory 


' ‘ : 
according to their langnage. 








seintillated forms with its immense tail, and 
finally, when leaping high into the black night, 
attended by myriads of falling stars, producing a 
display truly meteoric in its splendor. 

Hanoup P. Brow. 
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For the Companion. 
IRON-WEED. 
Red-bronzing In the flerce and fervent heat 
Of Western prairies, ruggedly It stands, 
A harsh, crisp emblem of the lonely lands, 
‘Where Echo and her sister Silence meet. 
Ensest McGAFFEY. 


——__+or—_—__ 


GERMAN RULE IN ALSACE- 
LORRAINE. 


‘About the middle of July M. Laur, a member | disturbances of last November were followed by 
ed the | failure in this season's harvest, the consequent 

it would touch 
travel between France and Alsace-Lorraine. The|every business interest in the land; for the| general, lived more than twenty years amid the 





Ministry to explain the German restrictions on 


Ministry objected that they could serve no good 
purpose by complying. 

Their journals said that French parliamentary 
discussion of the matter would probably cause 
the Germans to enforce their passport regulations 
more severely. Nevertheless, the Chamber voted 
It was thought the Min- 
istry would resign. But the Deputies decided 
not to press M. Laur’s question ; they voted con- 
fidence in the Government, and the Ministers 
retained their places. 

In 1888 the German authorities made a rule 


that no Frenchman should be allowed to enter 


Alsace-Lorraine without a passport from the 
French Government. This was because persons 


calling themselves French commercial travellers 
and tourists had been acting as spies on German 


fortifications, and distributing printed matter 
designed to fan French sentiment in the conqnered 
The Germans demanded passports 
that they might be enabled to hold the French 
Government more strictly to account for the 
proceedings of its travelling subjects. 

Most of the persons whose acts were objection- 
able to the German officials were said to be agents 
of a Parisian association called the Patriotic 
League. This was formed for the special purpose 
of keeping seditious feeling alive in Alsace- 
Lorraine. In 1889 the League, having become a 
Boulangist organization, was suppressed by the 
Republican administration. 

It is thought by some that the severity of 
certain German laws does more than all else 
to sustain French sentiment in the conquered 
territory. 
the French language, and the conscription of men 
for the army. 

All the children are compelled to attend schools 
from which teaching in French is nearly excluded. 
The lower classes in the common schools must 
take all their instruction in German. The higher 
are allowed to receive instruction in French for 
about half the list of subjects. Some years ago 
French could be taught as a subject in the lower 
clagses six hours a week. The time was recently 
limited to two hours. 

Not only have the fifteen deputies from Alsace- 
Lorraine been reasonably refused liberty to 
address the German Parliament in French, but 
the speaking in local assemblies and municipal 
councils must be in German. 

All this is not so great a hardship as it seems at 
first. About one million four hundred thousand 
of the people are German-speaking, and only 
about two hundred and fifty thousand French- 
speaking. But to force the teaching of German 
does not seem the hest way to make it popular. 

‘The political sentiments of the people are not 
‘They were and are 
deeply attached to France, with which they were 
connected for over two hundred years. In that 
time the French did not endeavor to force their 
language arbitrarily on the German-speaking 








These laws have to do with education, | 


mostly Roman Catholics. 


why they prefer Catholic France to Protestant 


Germany. 
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That may explain | ever we should need it. 


The result of this, and of our expected plentiful 
harvest, will be that the United States next 


Up to 1884 the army conscription was not | winter will be actually the richest country in the 
cnfgeeed against French-speaking youths whose | world, with almost all tho rest of the world in 
fathers had chosen to register themselves as | debt to it. 


French by nationality. But in that year 9 new 
German law ordered that every youth old enough 
for tnilitary duty should be expelled from Alsace- 


Lorraine unless his father should naturalize as 


German, in which case the youth would be 
cdrafted."” This was bitterly resented as & vio- | endurance of suffering. 


HEROISM. 


Recently there died in France a General of the 
Army of tbe Republic who had made himself 
famous by bravery in battle, and by herote 

He had been wouniled in 


a 


lation of a previous law which had induced | several engagements before he entered, at the 
many French-speaking parents to remain in the | head of his regiment,—for he was then a colonel,— 


provinces. 


Up to 1887 the Germans hoped to conciliate 


the conquered German-speaking people quick 


Therefore, Prince Bismarck made his rule as 
liberal as he thought he might with safety to the 
empire. But the voters were not less French, but | yur army was in retreat. 
more so in 1887 than in 1879, when they received | and saw me. 
This seems to | called the soldiers, 





self-government in local affair 


have angered the Emperor William's advisers. 


the battle of Sedan. 

‘A bomb-shell struck him, exploded, and tore off 
both his arms. He told the story of what followed 
in these simple words, without, It will be seen, any 
reference to his physical suffering: 

“1 was off my horse, and my arteries were cut. 

Two soldiers passed 
1 was perfectly conscious, and 1 








“«Boys,! sald { to them, ‘come and take my 


Thay began a more repressive policy after the | Wateh and my pocket-book. I should rather they'd 


elections, and have gradually made it stricter till 


this day. 
ee 


SORROW. 


Sorrow came to him with a pleading fac 
Ho would not rise and bid her enter in; 

She seemed to claim {u him too large a space, 
‘And he Was careless, fullof mirth and sin. 


So passed she onward. Then It chanced one day, 





hen Autumn winds In woods were making Moun, 


Again did gentle Sorrow fare that way, 
‘Gind heard him mouraing, for his love had flown. 


So onee again she sought him. Reckless, rude, 
‘He bade ber enter. ‘Then, with stately mien 
She passed, and took ssion Ike a queen, 

‘And scemed ‘not sorrow, but a joy subdued : 
Bringing a shadow, yet, as shadows are, 

‘A blessing, cast from some great light afar. 


—The Spectator. 
——_+o—__—_ 


GRAIN CROPS IN 1891. 


In a nation like ours, whose business is largely 
agricultural, the amount of grain produced in 
one year is the surest clement in the country’ 


prosperity. 


| interest. 


go to my countrymen than to Pruasians.* 

“After they had done so, I asked them to brace 
me up against the hedge, with my face to the 
enemy, and then leave me. 

“They objected, but I said, ‘It will make, per. 
haps, ten minutes’ difference in the length of my 
life. What does that amount to? Thank you, 
boys—now run along!” 

“They seated me with my back against the 
hedge, and left me. I was growing weaker; my 
blood was flowing in abundance. However, the 
flesh, or the thickening of the blood, scemed 
presently to stop the arteries. I had no notion of 
fainting. 

“presently 1 heard footsteps behind me. It was 
my two soliliers come back again. 

“We can’t leave you a0, Colonel,’ they said. 
“There's an ambulance over there. We're golng 
to carry you to it.’ 

“In spite of my refueals they picked me up, and 
finally left me ina little hut. The surgeon came, 
hastily dressed my wounds, and rode away ata 
gallop. Then I was forgotten for thirty-six hours; 
and I did not dic. I was fearfully thirety, and I 
could not keep off the swarming flies with my 











It is for this reason that the growing | stumps. 
|erops of 1801 have been watched with peculiar 


“At last I was taken away in an ambulance, 
with six companions picked up on the road. All 


Months ago it was evident that if the money | 1X of these died, but T did not. [ was taken to 


; distress would be far-reaching. I 


Belgium, and lay for months ina hospital there, 
between life and death, and then came back to 
France.” 

This man, honored with the rank and title of 


produce of the earth is real wealth, and its failure | praise and admiration of hla countrymen. its 
means a loss to every one—to the people who | heroism had well earned them. 


raise it, to the people who buy it, and to all who 


: do business with either of them. 


year been very generous to us. 


; the West has been 
farmers hoped for. 





season. 


for the market. 


larger than that of 1884, the largest ever y 


as large again as the deficient harvest of 1890. 


and 1889. 
plentiful harvest. 


they have been in several years. 


prices unusually high. 


will ‘certainly be small, w! 
harvest in Russia and India is doubtful. 





important. 


have to send us gold. 


gold—not far from seventy million dollars. 





somely to obtain it. 


Fortunately, the bounty of Providence has this 
‘The weather of 
the season in the great grain-producing region of 


No insect pests have made their appearance 
throughout the grain region. The consequence 
is that an enormous grain harvest is almost ready | college, and had given proof there of excellent 
The estimate of government | ability and of scholar! 
experts and other experienced judges is that | had he won nthe thirty years since lls graduation? 
unless unforeseen and unexpected disasters pre- 
vent, the wheat crop of 1891 will be considerably | fe of a simple farmer, and taking care of hie 





gathered in this country, and at least one-fourth 


Several important results would follow such a 
For one thing, the farmers 
will be better paid for their season's labor than 


Then, too, when Europe is forced to buy our | SUteY and eres 
grain, it will have to pay for it in something that 
will make our country richer. Probably it will 

Tt has taken from us this 
spring and summer an cnormous amount of | sea,and along, slow roll, and the brass work c0 bot 


Most of this gold was called for, hecause the | Cloudless, the salls 
European bankers were uneasy over their own 
financial outlook, and wished to get the bard cash 
into their safes, even if they had to pay hand- 
Some of it went to France 


But there is another gort of herotam, which meets 
with no public recognition, and which has not the 
inspiration of valiant service In the field. 

It is the sacrifice of the hopes and prospects of a 
life to a sense of duty to others. A simple case, 
which Is no doubt paralleled by many others, may 


almost exactly what the | pe cited. 
Sometimes too much rain 
will spoil a growing crop; sometimes a long spell | was attended by many men who had won some 
f dry, sunny weather will scorch and burn it. 
This year the sunshine and the rain hav 
alternated so as to make up almost an ideal 


A recent reunion of a class in one of our colleges 


prominence in the world. One or two had dis 
e tinguished themselves in the Civil War, others in 
the world of letters or of science, and others in 
| politics, while some had won enviable positions in 
the professions or in business. 

Among the members of the class who attended 
the reunion was one man who had stood high at 





tastes, What distinction 


The distinction of living, most of that time, the 


father and mother, now grown very aged. 

For many years his parents had been dependent 
upon him, and did not wish to leave their old 
home. So the son had thrown away all hopes for 


t 


‘The corn crop, though perhaps somewhat more | a brilliant career, and had devoted himself to his 
in doubt, because later in growing, is likely to | parents, and to the hard toll of the farm. 
come close to that of 1889, the largest on record; 
and the yield of oats promises to surpass all | #Used his classmates to welcome him ax he might 
previous years except the rich harvests of 1888 {Have been welcomed If he tad beon a military 


Perhaps it was the knowledge of this fact which 


commander, and had won brilliant victories. 
—_—+o—_—_ 


HOT DAY FANCIES. 
“When we talk of heat,” asked a young lady, 


It is sometimes the case that even a bountiful suddenly, of a company well provided with palm. 
harvest will not greatly benefit the farmer. If| ea {ana and soothed by the influence of recent 
there is an immense yield of grain all over the 
world, the world’s supply will often be equal to 
its demand, and so the price of grain will be low. 

The farmer may then possibly receive no more 
money for his whole harvest than he obtained in 
a bad year, when the crop was small but grain 





u think of f What place? 
cene rises Instantly before 


fee-crenm, ‘what do 
What the? What 
your fancy?” 
Her friends roused themselves to respond to the 
question, and here are some of thelr replies: 
A new concrete sidewalk at noon, with the sun 
beating down on it, and one’s heels sinking in, and 
the heat reflected into one’s face, and the alr 








This year, however, the wheat crop of Europe | Petvatled by the smell of tar.” 
ile the fate of the 


“The desert, with an exhausted caravan strug: 
gling to reach a mirage that hovers on the horizon, 


This | hut doomed to perish of thirst, as the man and 
probably means a heavy demand and good prices. 


If the | farmers have a profitable season, their | perished before them. 
long discontent, which brought forth the startling | © 
Farmers’ Alliance agitation, will begin to dis- id 
appear, and the political results may be most | “Mls at ninety out of doors and a sent? 


camel whose bleached bones they are passing 
I think {t is the remem. 
nee of some pleture I saw when I was a cbil 

‘Washing dishes in the kitehen when the mercury 





something within, and your hands are all sap 
sy, so that you can’t even lift them 
to your face to wipe away the perspiration, and 
you are so tired and cross and miserable that you 
would ery if you weren't ashamed to.” 

“The deck of a becalmed yacht, with a glassy 





that it burns the hands; the sun high, the sky 
nging with not a breath t 
stir th the victim prostrate, and deathly sea- 
alck with no consclousness in the present save of 
heat and nausea, and no expectation for the future 
but of probable sunstroke.”” id 
“Standing alone in the middle of a wide, hot el 
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flaming with scarlet lies, and listening to the 
locusts in the graae. 

“Walking along a country road between treeless, 
Varren pastures, with uo living thing in sight but 
an ox-team lurching slowly on its way in a cloud 
of yellow dust. The time, noon." 

“A night in August, when coolness has not come 
with darkness, and one cannot sleep and ean 
hardly breathe, and it seems as if morning would 
never break.’ 

There are times when it {8 too hot to think of 
anything but the heat. The simple question an- 
swered above ts one that may then bring forth 
some curious replies, and afforil a respite from 
dispuces concerning the accuracy of sliffering 
thermometers or vain utterances ujon the sivan 
tages of Arctic exploration. 
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AN ARTIST'S COSTUM 


Rosa Bovheur's practical but unusual style of 
dress sometimes serves the great artist as an 
unintentional disgutse, and leads to oil mistakes 
astoher identity. Her costume is perfectly suited 
to the work which Is the absorbing interest of her 
life, and now and then she forgets that it is not 
appropriate at all times. 

She once returned, after painting sll day in the 
country, to a new house, just as the i: 
putting In the last pieces of furniture. Hey lair 
was cut short, and she wore her usus) costume for 
painting out of doors, a blouse, trousers anil stout 
shoes. The men were carrying somethins upstairs, 
and she sat down to walt until the way y 

One of the men looked up inl say, as they 
thought, a young man in workman's siress coolly 
watching their efforts, and cried : 

“Only look at that lazy gentlenian! Give hin an 
easy.chair! Here, move your feet, you ventieman 
of lelsure, and lend a hand!" 

Rosa laughed, and hastened to hel) them carry a 
heavy dreseing-case. But her strenuth was not 
equal to her good-will. 

“What an absurd boy! He hasn't the str 
of afiea! Get out of the way, youny man! 
the movers in disgust. 

When, a little later, they saw Mademoiselle 
Bonheur, her working clothes exchange for a 
gown, giving orders in the rooms where they were 
at work, they realized the situation, wil ha-tened 
to beg her pardon. The artist convince them that 
she was not offended by giving thei au extra foe. 

One evening, in a fit of absent-minideilness 
having painted until the carriage which hey fricuds 
sent for her was at the door, Mavleniwisvile 
Bonheur went to a public entertainment in a paint 
and oll-atained gown, and old slippers. 

An elegantly dressed man who sat next her 
went to the manager to complain because suc! 
common person was admitted to that part of the 
house. 
your name, if you please?” said the manazer. 
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will go to the Indy, Mademoiselle 1 
Bonheur, and ask her in your name to leave the 
theatre or change her seat.” 

The exquisite waited long enous) to hescerh the 
manager to do nothing of the kind, and he: 
mortified retreat. 
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NOT TO BE TAUGHT. 


Many a man who has reached the topmost round 
in his professton finds himself s)solutely unable 
to communicate the secret of greatnes= to another, 

William Hunt, the celebrated srtist, found it 
Imposeible to explain his manner of working so 
that others could benefit by hla expericuce. 

One day a lady who painted fruit very success. 
fully obtained an introduction t hin tor the 
purpose of asking his advice in resard tw her 
work. She had no doubt that he eouli formule 
some principle, or volunteer such scientific inion 
tion as would be of use to her. 

To her astonishment, Mr. Hunt told ler that he 
could do nothing of the kind, ad'ine qusintly 
‘ne only thing you can do Is to fi/e if ul.” 

She then asked if he knew Mr. 
artist. 

‘0 be sure 1 do,” sald he. “0 cour: 
Well, he has fudged ft out. We must wll uly 
out. ‘There fs no other way than fuieine it out 

He well knew the process of such inileyenlent 
effort, for he was one of the men wii, 


While their com) 
Were tolling upw: 
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His own patience was almost Iyounille-s, aul it 
would never have occurred to linn that any lover 
of good work might shrink from iloine even a bit 
of seemingly unimportant detail over and over 
again, 








a 
OUR GRAND BUSINESS MEN. 


Mr. Jumes B. Colgate, of New York, gives his 
millions while he lives. He has fur uany years 
been the benefactor of the veneriiliie little collexe 
at Hamilton, New York, whieh wow eslls itsel! 
Colgate University. This summer he hus viven it 
a round million of dollars. 

‘This kind of munificence 48 inerea-ine in oul 

















country. Not long ago, Mr. Clark tounlet (hirk 
University in Worcester, Massiclu-vits, on thie 
million ecale. Later, Mr. Rochetelier, of New 


York, has given a million dollar ty Chieace 
University. 

Other of our business men hays siven -maller 
sums for like objects. These bene tarts iuirk a 
new era in the resources of Amerie eiucation 
The great English universities wore fondle! tn 
the early ages by immenae grant il privecly 
gifts. They had thus the means of s)\yiy= lenin 
in the world’s thought, and giving the het instruc 
tion any century could offer. lhur ef our 
American colleges have had a aie -trusle aeainat 
poverty and insufficient equipment in all their 
branches. 

‘The donors to the European wiversitics fre. 
quently gave all thelr fortunes, i11i{ hen retired ty 
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bewildered those old worthies; and after they 
bestow their millions stay in the world to acquire 
more, to be used to benefit those less favored than 
themselves. 

‘These men feel that their great fortunes are a 
public trust. Que man’s power to guther a fortune 
may belong to the world as much as another's 
power to write an oratorio, or to invent a telephone. 
Never before could a dollar buy so much know. | 
ledge, culture and general happiness as to-day, | 
and our successful business have oppe 
tunities to brighten the world such as no other 
class possess, 
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MEETING THE QUEEN. 


ymouth, the old English y -place, was | 
me years frequently visited by hing George 
Charlotte. A German, Colonel Lani 
, Wits summoned to the phice one season, to 
y the e jon of a tower on the Lookout in 
aceordance with the K wishes. This gentle. 
main vives an amusing account of his unconven 
tional meeting with the Queen. 




























“1 stood at the window of a caricature shop, with 
several persons, when I heard from belind’ me a 








voice repeating, ‘The Queen! The Queen 
induced me to seareh with renewed diligen 
throughout the caricatures in the window fur one 





of the Queen, to which T thought the voice 
tluded, but in which Iwas unsuceesstul. | 

“The blocks striking six reminded me that unless 
I hastened T should be too late to see the Queen 
and the Princesses on their way to their bathing. 
machines. Tmoved on, keepin my eye fixed on 
the pictures, however, in search of the’Queen. 

“suddenly [felt that E had come in contact with 
a lady, whom, to save her and myself from falling, 
Tenelreled with my arms. 

“At the same moment, observing that the person 
whoni 1 so embraced was a little old woman, with 
asmall black silk bonnet, exactly <imilar to those 
worn by poor and azed females, ind that she wore 
a short, plain, scarlet cloth coat, 1 exclaimed, 
‘Hello, old lady, L very nearly had you down 

“Inn instant T felt the old lady’ push me from 
her with energy and indignation, sind 1 was seized 
by a great number of persons, who grasped me 
hitly by the arms and shoullers, whilst a tall, 
stout fellow in a scarlet livery stood close before 
my face, sharply striking the payement with the | 

avy ferrule of a lony gulden-headed cane, lis 

shing fire, and loudly repeating : 

ie Queen, the Queen, the Queen, sir! 
“Where? where? where?" [loudly retorted. 
raggigim the Queen sharply exelalmed the old 
aly. 

'The story is finished by a description of how the 

lone} fell on his kuecs aud humbly apologized, 
nd the Queen said: 

“We forgifl; you must be more careful; fery 
rute—fery rute, iiteet; we forgiff. There, you may 
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hereupon exit 
cheered by the mob. 


the gallant Colonel, loudly 





DIPLOMATIC. 


“A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country” is the old saying, and it certainly is true 
in wany instances. Mr. Wilkins thinks that “in 
his own family’? would be just as true a statement 
of ses, notably his. He has a great 
reputation for giving good advice on all sorts of 
mutters, anil there is seareely a day that he is not 
consuited by some one about some matter of more 
or Jess importance, and his remarks always seem 
to give perfect satisfuction, 
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ves that the secret of his 
the allows himself to 
el of the sound judgment 
son to whom he is Guking, and as most 
ant to be assured tht what they: 
le up their minds te dy ts the best 
r hiushanil's Ssulview™ is consoling, 






H 
of the y 
people only y 
have fully in 
thing to ilo, hi 
and in deniind. 

When she mikes this statement te 
Mr. Wilkins, with a uvinkle 
Vittle, she always siuys 

“Now, my dear, you just let me tell My. 
the conversation T overheard at our dyor the 
Farmer Gage called to consult you about the color 
he had better paint his new barn. Oy rather, your 
part of the conversation, tor Lonly listened to the 
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replies, and didw't catch much Of what) Farmer 
Gage sii 

“Phis is what T heard, with <lieht pauses 

Certamly not, My Gat tainly wot—ne, 

imleci—no, af course vet—ne—L should think not— 
probably not—well, hardly—possibly—it 
perbaps—yes, 1 -hould think in quite likely 
than probahle—t -hould say so—why. yes inde 
of course it Would—there’s nota particle af doubt 





tke wy adviee, you'll do it—eood 
— and then the door closed, and 
unscllor of the neighborhood came 
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of diamonds shins in the 
always been faniliae, but few yp 
cn this mysterious Hight of the 
Lately Mr cK, Kung, the New York expert 
ious stones, has discovered not only unt 
dis really do shine in the dik, bur that this 
L test of the genuineness 
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ftafter having been exposed fa the sunshine, ae 
toa strong eleetrie ilumination, snd sinee all are 
hot thus affected, it was formerly supposed that 
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< mht all diamonds, of 
this phosphates. 
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cont power, While ather kiwis of precious stones 
lack it. 
Tis aveording)y pos-thle to tellwhether sem is 





ally adiamond or not by observing whether it 
nhe male ty emit Hghtin the dark. The cause 
Of the pho-phoreseence of the diamond remains to 
be explained. 











DID NOT WANT TO DECEIVE, 


Line Joly is in ne sense a erent wits but he 
sereenerd himselt the day 
Vebind a transparent but eflectual play of words 
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Me had attended the birthday festivities of a 
friend uel boul allowed him-eli to be helped 
fee rrenin rather mere generously than Was si 
Gone either by enquerte or lysine: sand he was 
HOW Teconseqience undergoing t course ah home 


treatinent | 
The principal feature of the treatment was a tre. | 
quent spoon tubal canisture not ab sill te alan 


















taste, To get him te tuke it required su ule 
perstiaston on Wis mother’s part that st last her 
Jaticuee was a trifle strained, sd she said, 
- mny, P don't pk you wet ery well” 
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Veli, mamma," he replied, “would it be right | 
for me to act well when fm net? | 


the monastery. But these Americans of who 
we are proud can give sums which would lave 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A COLLEGE. 
By Andrew D. White, 


Formerly President of Cornell University. 


First Paper. 


Very striking indeed are the changes that have 
taken place in the system of advanced education 
thoughout the United States, more especially 
throughout our Northern States, during the last 
quarter of a century. 

‘Twenty years ago, as a rule, the whole theory 
and practice of advanced education in our country 
had a narrowness and a lack of adaptation to the 
needs of the country from which many of our 
larger institutions have now freed themselves. 
The old theory was, that the object of a college 
course was simply what was called ‘discipline of 
the mind,” and sometimes there was a little vague 
talk as to the advantages of “culture.” 

The outcome of this theory was one simple, 

single college course for all students alike, 
made up of a little Greek, a little Latin, 
‘a little Mathematics, a little Political 
Economy, and a littlé Moral Philosophy, 
with a few experimonts, perhaps, to illus- 
trate Chemistry and Physics. 

There were very few lectures, and, as a 
rule, none before the sonior year. Almost 
everything was done by so-called “recita- 
tions;"" that is, an instructor, not unfre- 
quently  superannuated clergyman or 
unfledged divinity student, sat in a box 
and heard students recite by rote from a 
text-book. 

There was generally neither note uor 
comment by Professor or Instructor; his 
whole duty was to “mark the recitation” 
for the student. This was probably the 
most wretched substitute for education ever 
devised. 

‘We have now changed all that ;—at least 
in the dozen or twenty institutions in the 
United States which aim to make them- 
selves Universities in the true sense of the 
word. 

We have indeed studies for discipline 
and culture; in fact, these are made leading 
objects of instruction. But in order to 
make them go, they form a part of larger 
plans of study, framed with reference to 
the capacities, tastes, and aims of various 
individuals or groups of individuals. 

The result is, that studies in every field, while 
they strengthen discipline and increase culture, 
are made much more thorough and extended than 
ever before. 

The student who wishes earnestly to make 
himself a classical scholar ig not held back through 
his whole conrse by a long train of students who 
care nothing for the Classics, and wear out the 
life of the Professor by giving absurd answers to 
grammatical questions and childish renderings 
from concealed translations. 

The man who wishes to give himself to studies 
in any branch of Natural Science is not held 
vack by a great body of men devoted to Literature, 
who vote instruction in Science an unmitigated 
bore. 

Tosum up: There is now, after the preliminary 
general courses for discipline, a division into 
various special courses, with reference to a man's 
training for life. ‘These are indeed disciplinary, 
and all the more so from the fact that the student 
feels their importance and the necessity of putting 
his mind into them, because he can see that they 
bear directly upon his success after leaving 
college. 

Whatever of preliminary discipline and culture, 





then, was given by the old courses, is given far 


better now; and there is added to this general 


discipline a special training for actual life, of 
which, under the old system, little or nothing 


was known. 
With this prefatory statement I come to the 
question which this article is intended to answer: 
“How shall I choose a college ?"" 
First, I would say, in choosing a college, 
at the Instructing Bod, 


Look 





studies ? 


fitness in attainments and character ;—and are 
they doing good work ? 


Much light is thrown on this question by another, 
and this is: “How is the Instructing Body in the 
Is it restricted mainly tosome 
one sect or denomination of Christians, or is it 
unrestricted by sectarian limits, and made from 


College chosen ?"* 


the whole range of eligible men with the sole 
purpose of securing in every caso the best scholar, 
feacher, and man obtainable ? 


Strange #8 St may seem, in the vast majority of 


do you find in it the 
men you need, hoth for your general and special 
If so, have you reason to believe that 
these men are chosen from those best fitted for | for its li its philological si 

ne ‘ | for its literature, and one for its philol f 
the positions, without regard to anything but their ee 
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American colleges, even down to the present 
time, the question has not been, “How and | 
where can we get the best teacher?" but “Tow 
can we get the best teacher who is a member of 
our sect ?”” ; a 

‘An experience of over twenty years in selecting 
Professors for an institution not trammeled by 
such rules has shown me that it is exceedingly 
difficult at any salary to get thoroughly fit men 
with the whole nation to choose from, even; 
without any denominational restrictions; and I 
have often wondered how those Presidents of 
colleges who are obliged to choose Professors 
within the limits of the particular sect to which 
| they belong can secure the sort of teachers they 
ought to have. 

Therefore, I would say to the student, Look 
over the catalogues of the institutions which 
seem to you attractive, and see whether or not 
their professorships are made snug retiring 
nests for excellent clergymen who have proved 
nnattractive in the pulpits of some one denomina- 
tion, or whether its tutorships are made incubators 
for unfledged divinity students from some adjacent 
theological seminal 





Thave the greatest interest in divinity students, 
and the most sincere respect for aged clergymen; 
but one of the most unfortunate things in many 
of our sectarian colleges has been “that the 
primary object of instruction has so often been 


made to yield to the necessity of taking care of 
these two excellent classes. 

How well I remember sundry recitations in 
Cicero's Letters to an excellent elderly clergyman 
whose one defect was that he had forgotten his 














than the first: 


COMPANION. 


giving to International Law and kindred subjects 
a full professorship. ; 

Look, then, to see how this is arranged. It is 
certain. that no proper idea of the leading 
departments of human thought can now be given 
to advanced students by the old method, which 


| so many of our feebler colleges aro trying to 


aintain. 
To sum up: See what the general character of 
the professors is; whether they are mainly chosen 
from one fraction of the community within the 
limits of some one sect, and whether each is obliged 
to teach several different things: see especially, 
if, in the departments in which are your tastes 
and aims, the right sort of men fill the Chairs. 

To do this, make as thorough a study as 
possible of catalogues; but talk also with earnest 
students,—men who ure interested in your own 
lines of thought, if you can find any such. 
Correspond with the authorities of the institutions 
which seem to you most promising, and find out 
what they have to offer. Such a correspondence 
will be of use both to yon and to the colleges; it 
will help you in deciding upon your best course, 


and it will impress upon the colleges the fact 


thatthe old day of perfunctory teaching is gone by. 
The second question is hardly less important 
“What are the means of illustra- 
tion 2” 
Here there is an enormous difference between 
the lesser and larger institutions of learning. On 


the one hand some aro fitted to do University 


work, having large and adequate means of 
investigation and illustration in various fields. 
On tho other hand, many are fitted only to be 


An Indian War-Dance. 


Latin; and how well, too, I recall the martyrdom 
of a divinity student in teaching Physics to a 
large class in which many of the students knew 
more of the subject than he did. 

Look, also, at the catalogue, and see whether 
varions duties are loaded upon one professor. 
That was the old way: one man often taught 
Chemistry, Physics, Geology and Physiology ; 
or Ancient, Mediaval, Modern and American 
History; or History and Literature; or Greek 
and Latin; or all the Modern Languages and 
Literatures together. 

This was well enough, perhaps, when teaching 
in Science, Art, and Literature, so far as our 
institutions of learning were concerned, was in its 
infancy; but that sort of thing has now become 
farcical. The time has come when not only each 
leading subject, but each leading division of a 
subject, demands the attention of a well-trained 
man who makes that subject the object of his 
life. 

In colleges and universities worthy of the name 
there is no more lumbering together of various 
sciences and literatures under the teaching of one 
man. In courses of History worthy of the name 
there are separate professors, instructors, or 
lecturers for Ancient, General Modern, and 
American History; and to these are frequently 
Jadded special instructors in special subjects or 
periods, ns for example the Constitutional History 
of England, the Constitutional History of the 
United States, and the like. 

As to Modern Literature, no worthy institution 
of learning thinks of having one instructor for 
several different languages or literatures. Each 
demands its own; and our own language is 
becoming less and less content with a single 
professor. Asarule, there must be at least one 








Even in departments which have generally 
| been regarded as inseparably hound together, the 
advance of modern thought demands a division. 
Thus Philosophy, which used to be taught by 
one man, is now freqnently divided between 
three professors, one having Moral Philosophy, 
another the History of Philosophy, and another 
Psychology. 

So, too, while formerly it was sufficient if a 
| Professor of Greek or Latin found a little time to 
give a short course on International Law, there is 








now seen to he more and more # necessity for 





intermediate colleges,—giving general preliminary 
discipline, preparatory to the work of Universities. 

No work is more honorable and usefal than 
that of thes smaller institutions, provided they 
really do it, and do not pretend to do University 
work, for which they have neither the men nor 
the equipment. 

The equipment necessary to thorough, ad- 
vanced instruction in various fields has become 
very great. 

Take what is generally considered to need 
least ;—instruction in the Greek and Latin Classics. 
It is no longer sufficient to have simple construing 
of sentences or reading of parts of books with a 
professor or tutor; the day of merely studying 
the skeleton of a language and scraps of its 
literature has gone by. 

There must be collections to throw light upon 
the life of Greece and Rome,—collections of the 
most costly books, maps, plans, casts of statues, 
bassroliefs, architectural details,coins, ongravings, 
photographs. Indeed, our better-equipped insti- 
tutions have now in every classical lecture-room 
appliances for projecting upon a screen, by 
means of the lime light, illustrations which make 
references to Greek and Roman life vivid. 

‘Thus alone can classical teaching be real; thus 
alone can the interest of any number of thinking 
young men be aroused. No dragging through 
classical dictionaries and dictionaries of antiquities 
can take the place of this full, stimulating, v 
ing illustration. 

Still more important is the most complete 
equipment for investigation and illustration in 
the Physical Sciences. 

‘Take Physics and Chemistry. In the good old 
days a short course of lectures with experiments, 
and possibly a little text-hook recitation, were 
thought sufficient; now, not only must fully 
illustrated courses of lectures be provided for, but 
every student who goes with any thoroughness 
into these subjects is expected to conduct experi- 
ments and investigations himself, under the eve 
of competent instructors. ; 

Hence the necessity of great physical and 
chemical laboratories, in which every student 
who takes these subjects can acquaint himself not 
merely with facts, but with methods. 

Take next what are usnally spoken of as the 
Natural Sciences. Hero, too, the same change has 
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at all, it was given by a few lectures; but now 
there must be, besides these lectures, laboratory 
work in Physiology, Botany, and various other 
sciences, sufficient at least to fasten not merely 
leading facts, but the best methods of research, 
into the minds of the students. 

Take next Historical Studies. In these, under 
the old system, it was thought sufficient that 
some professor should givea few general lectures; 
but now various professors, assigned to different 
historical fields, must each have his well-equipped 
“seminary” for students who go thoroughly into 
his subject, —a room equipped with maps, 
photographic and other illustrations, and above 
all with a great apparatus in the shape of books. 

Subjects being assigned, students aro shown the 
best sources in these special libraries, and taught 
to extract from them the best knowledge by the 
best methods. 

Hence it is, that in the library buildings which 
have been erected within the last few years at 
several of the leading Universities, there are not 
merely general reading-rooms for students, Int 
“seminary rooms,” containing special librurics 
in various fields of human knowledge, where 
students can be shown the most important sources 
and how to use them. 

Take next Studies in Literature. Itis nolonger 
sufficient to have mere recitations from a 
rhetorical text-book. Here, too, a large provision 
of books is required; students who make this 
field one of their leading objects of interest are 
expected to study special subjects under the 
direction of professors and instructors who guide 
them among the best authorities. 

The day is past in our institutions 
worthy to be called Universities, when 
students wrote essays on “The Real and 
the Ideal or “The Beauties of the 
Classics," or ‘The Greatness of Julius 
Cesar,” or “The Ambition of Napoleon” 
and the like. 
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AN APACHE WAR-DANCE. 


Near Fort Apache, Arizona, in the spring 
of 1885, I saw a war-dance of the Chiricahua 
band of the Apaches, ten days before a 
part of these Indians went on the war- 
path, to remain until they were captured 
by General Miles sixteen months later. 
During this time they overran the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico and Arizona and 
the States of Sonora and Chihuahua in 
Mexico, capturing many children and kill- 
ing hundreds of people. 

‘At the store of the Post Trader, one day, 
Francisco, the Mexican interpreter, told 
me that the Chiricahuas were to dance 
that night at their lower camp on the North 
Fork of the White River, three miles above 
the Post, and that I might go if I wished. 

Of course I wished to go. I ran home 
and told my father what Francisco had 

said, and obtained his consent to take me to see 
the dance. 

Just after “retreat” had sounded, a trumpeter 
brought two horses to our quarters. I mounted 
behind the trumpeter. My younger brother got 
up behind my father, and off we started at a trot, 
taking the trail for the camp soon after leaving 
the Post. 

We rode rapidly, because wo intended to return 
early in the night, before the young moon had 
set. But fast as wo were riding, we were over- 
taken several times on the trail by blanketed 
figures, mounted on galloping ponies. They were 
White Mountain Apaches, who, like ourselves, 
were going as spectators to their cousins’ dance. 

I say like ourselves, because they could not 
join inthe dance. In fact, it was dangerous for 
them, even as invited guests, to go into the 
Chiricahua camp after dark, for althongh the two 
were hands of the same tribe, and lived near cach 
other on the reservation, thoy were not friendly 
to each other. 

But before we had gone more than two miles 
we had been joined by a dozen White Mountain 
braves, taking their chances for a little excitement. 

By this time it was dark. We formed in Indian 
file. ‘The trail was narrow and rough, leading 
through mesquite and pifion-trees. We rode 
silently, save for the noise made by the horses 
| feet, until wo reached a side cafion about half 
mile from the place where we expected to find the 
dance. 

‘Then we heard, on the still night air, the dull, 
booming sound of the Indian drums or tom-toms, 
and knew that the dance had begun. Weleft the 
trail and headed in the direction of the noise, 
which increased as we approached. | 
| When we were near enough to hear voices 
joining in with the tom-toms, shouting “Hi. 
Ho-ya!” we halted, and the white part of our 
procession dismounted, leaving the horses in 
charge of the trumpeter. The rest of us walked 
to the scene of the dance. 

There was only a small, pale moon; but it was 
easy to tell where to go, for, besides the noise, we 
were guided by bright flashes of light flaring UP 
from the fires built on the dance ground. My 
brother and I kept close to our father, for, 
| although we had come for fun, we did not feel 
quitesafe. 

Wo stepped betiveen tivo mesquite-trees intothe 
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fire-lit space where the dance was in full swing. 
My father said “How!” to some braves near by, 
who answered with a nod of the head. - 

Two mongrel curs snarled at us; and this was 
all the ceremony of reception with which the 
company greeted us. 

Around the edge of a circular clearing, squatted 
by small fires built for their comfort—it was May, 
and at that altitade in the mountains the nights 
are chilly —were Chiricahua braves, squaws, 
Papooses and dogs. The men were dressed in 
buckskins, beads and blankets. 

Ranged outside, among the bushes, were the 
White Mountain Indian visitors, mounted, and 
leaning over their ponies’ necks. In case of a 
disturbanes they would be safer mounted than on 
foot. 

At the side of the circle, near where we entered, 
was the orchestra. It was composed of as fierce- 
looking an assortment of musicians as ever played 
upon instruments. 

About a dozen of these performers were squat- 
ted around three large tom-toms, and were 
pounding on them with bass drumsticks; while 
the leader, a big medicine-man named Chino, 
stood in front, violently beating a little tom-tom 
held under his left arm. This tom-tom was so 
small, compared with the others, that it might be 
called a tommy-tommy. 

The performers were assisted in making their 
music by a group of half-grown boys, who 
hammered with long sticks a dry rawhide 
stretched on the ground near the drums—iust as 
we beat carpets. But as all this did not make 
quite enough noise, the combined orchestra 
shouted in guttural tones, “Hi-ya!”” “Ho-ya!” 
at each thump on the drnms. 

The time of the dance was marked by the 
musicians, ‘The only break in the monotony was 
an occasional roll on the drums, when the voices 
joined in with a succession of quick “ho! hos!” 

Chino gave the signal for these changes of time 
which, as the music was continuons, served as 
breathing spells, on the same principle that cow- 
boys run their horses uphill to rest them. 

Near the orchestra was a large fire, upon which 
an old gray-haired squaw, looking like one of 
the witches in “Macbeth,” continually piled 
brush. 

Inf the centre of the circle burned 9 much larger 
fire; but no squaw dared touch this. It was a 
“medicine fire,” and none but medicine-men 
could tend it. Two medicine-men performed this 
task, one of them beating on a small tom-tom 
when wood was thrown on by the other. 

‘They kept up an immense blaze, around which, 
dancing in couples, were twenty braves stripped 
down to breech-clouts and moccasins. The night 
air was chilly, but they were warmed by their 
exertion and by the coats of paint which were 
danbed upon their faces and bodies. It was 
rather a light dress, but the painting was done in 
what artists call “warm colors’*—reds and 
yellows. 

Besides these body coverings, the dancers wore 
head-dresses like crowns, made of hawks’ feathers 
and fancy-painted sticks, the sticks being joined 
so that the parts, hanging down, rattled as the 
heads were moved. 

‘These crowns appeared to be no more comfort- 
able than they were beautiful. The Apache 
notion of comfort, however, like the Apache 
notion of beauty, is quite different from the white 
man’s. 

The men danced two by two, squatting and 
springing from the ground in time with the 
music. That is to say, one of each pair would 
squat and then jump aside as the other sprang at 
him with a drawn knife in bis hands. 

Their leaps and bounds showed wonderful 
agility. The squaws, in shrill, piping voices, 
expressed their admiration of the braves? per- 
formance. 

The dance was an imitation of ‘‘a surprise and 
anescape.” The squatting one, who sprang aside 
and escaped, like the under dog in a fight, was 
plainly the one who drew the admiration of the 
audience. 

It was a wild sight to see these savages, leaping 
and lunging at one another with knives as if they 
were trying to kill; and we two small boys, 
standing very close to our protector, watched it 
eagerly a long time, more absorbed in wonder, 
probably, than any other spectators of the weird 
dance. 

Suddenly some shots were fired among the trees 
to our right; and more quickly than I tell it, the 
whole dance changed. 

The dancers stopped their performance and 
backed in a circle around the centre fire. Chino 
left the orchestra and went to the central fire and 
threw upon it a bundle of painted sticks. As 
they ignited and blazed up, he shouted some 
Apache words. 

‘The tom-tom players with increased vigor now 
rolled with a booming noise upon their instru- 
ments. A cow-bell was rung in the bushes; and 
with yells and screams from the squaws and 
papooses—firing of guns by the men and barks 
and yells from the dogs—there dashed wtldly 
into the circle the ‘Dancer of the Night."” 

To us, who did not understand at the time what 
this dashing, whirling figure represented, he 
seemed a clown; but later, when we learned from 
Mickey Free, a half-breed interpreter, that he 
impersonated the spirits of dead warriors who 
had returned to their people in answer to Chino's 
prayer, uttered when he threw the medicine 
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sticks upon the fire, we comprehended what we 
had seen, and understood the enthusiasm of the 
audience. 

Upon this dancer, spinning swiftly around tho 
circle, all eyes were now fixed. His body and 
legs were painted white, barred off on breast and 
back with black stripes, in imitation of a skeleton. 
A pair of cow's horns were fastened to his head, 
and in his hand was a wand of Ochetea—a porous 
variety of cactus. 

Five or six times he rushed around the circle 
with bounds, leaps and whirls. Meantime the 
other dancers were ranged around the central fire, 
singing and jumping up and down, seemingly 
carried away with their mystic enthusiasm. 

Suddenly the impersonator of the spirits of the 
dead stopped and approached each dancer in turn. 
Placing one end of his wand against the dancer's 
breast, and putting the other end into his own 
mouth, he blew through it upon the dancer, thus, 
as the interpreter said, ‘blowing his spirit into 
them.” 

After doing this to all of them, he threw the 
wand upon the fire and again danced about the 
circle. 

Having madea few circuits with great rapidity, 
he uttered a wild shriek and flung himself on the 
ground. As he fell, the rest of the dancers sprang 
toward him, making stabs with their knives. 
Then Chino and three other medicine-men jumped 
inamong the knifers, seized the body, and dragged 
it into the darkness, back into the brush. 

That was the last we saw of the “departed 
spirit.” As long as we stayed the dance went on 
without him. But he had played his part well; 
his spirit had gone into the dancers he left, and 
they seemed wild. 

‘They no longer danced in couples, but alone, 
each one performing different antics, and all 
appearing as if possessed of demons. 

Then Chino, mingling with the dancers, pointed 
to individuals among them and named some dead 
warrior. Instantly the one pointed out would 
imagine himself the perso. mentioned, and would 
assume some peculiarity of t:e dead man.’ One 
limped, another carried one shoulder higher than 
the other, and so on. 

‘The spectators, as though saluting an old 
friend, cried “How! How!" whenever a familiar 
name was spoken. This encouraged the performer 
to do his best as an imitator of the dead man. 

We were witnessing an unusual ceremony— 
the “calling back of the dead.” 

The Apache ‘big medicine-men,” in common 
with the medicine-men of other Indian nations, 
claim that they have the power to do this. It 
was while arresting a medicine-man for a per- 
formance of this kind that Captain Hentig, of the 
Sixth Cavalry, and several of the men of his 
troop were killed in 1881 on this same reservation 
and by some of the White Mountain Indians 
present as onlookers at the dance I am describ- 
ing. 

What was going on before our eyes was a 
mystery to us, and it was not until ten days later, 
when ninety-two of these Chiricahuas took the 
war-path, to inflict death and misery upon 
hundreds of innocent people, that the officers 
present realized that these Indians were at that 
time preparing an outbreak, and that Chino was 
working on their imagination in pretending to 
bring back to earth the fierce spirits of the dead 
braves of the tribes. 

‘The dancers had become actors—they were both 
dancing and acting a part; and judging from the 
interest displayed by the audience, they were 
successful. 

One tall, powerfully built brave attracted most 
attention, not only from his majestic bearing, but 
from the fact that Chino had named him Cochise, 
—the most famous of Apache Warriors,—whose 
son, Natchez, was the head chief of the tribe. 

While the others danced and played their 
characters, this brave walked with stately strides 
around the edge of the circle, close to the seated 
people, with his hands extended over their heads, 
like a minister pronouncing a benediction, until 
he came to Natchez and his “family. Here he 
stopped, and said something in a loud voice. Of 
course I did not understand it, but Natchez did; 
and reaching over, he took his boy from the lap 
of @ squaw near by and handed him to this 
representative of Cochise. 

‘The brave carried the child near the centre fire, 
where he pulled off his blanket and placed him 
on the ground. Whether or not he was told todo 
so Ido not know; but as soon as his feet touched 
the ground the little boy began to dance. 

‘This performance was greeted with whoops and 
howls of applause from the Indians, and with a 
great deal of mirth from us pale-faces, for it was 
a laughable sight to see the child, who was about 
three or four years old, arrayed asa brave and 
dancing vigorously among the large, wild figures. 

Perhaps the Indians were justified in imagining 
that the spirit of his grandfather, Cochise, was in 
him, for he footed it with the best of them. It 
was the only amusing incident connected with 
what was really @ serious affair—so serious that 
the outcome of it, as I have explained, was the 
loss of many lives, including those of two of the 
White Mountain braves who had ridden to the 
dance with us. 

One of the dancers, Joseana, a sub-chief, led a 
raiding party back from Mexico almost to this 
same spot some months later and killed twenty- 
four White Mountain Indians, among which 
number were the tivo bucks I have referred to, 





Soon after the boy had made his appearance we 
left the dance, thoroughly satisfied with the sights 
we had witnessed. ALLEN SmitH, JR. 
+ 
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CAMPING OUT. 


A camping holiday spent by those who rush 
out into the woods blindly is apt to be full of 
discomfort, confusion and unpleasant experiences. 
T have visited such camps and felt sure that their 
inmates onght to have remained at home. 
Everything was topsy-turvy, and the campers 
continually complained about one inconvenience 
or another. : 

But it was all their own fault. They had no 
system, and had not studied camp management, 
duties and discipline. 

A camp outfit should first be considered. This 
will always depend upon the distance, and the 
nature of the country to be travelled after leaving 
the boat or rail. 

If the camp is to be pitched at a considerable 
distance from the water or railway, articles should 
not bo carried in boxes. No experienced woods- 
man will ever carry boxes, if he has to “portage” 
them. 

I know of nothing better than strong, oiled 
canvas bags, cylindrical in form, and so made 
that they will lace close, having flaps, making 
them water-tight when drawn together. Into 
these can be packed provisions, camp utensils and 
clothing. 

The tent-pins, and anything for which there 
is not room in the bags should be packed in one 
piece. Axes, hatchets, etc., should also be bound 
up together. No package should weigh more 
than fifty or sixty pounds. 

Canned provisions are indispensable in camp, 
unless the place chosen is convenient tos grocery 
orfarm-house. Butitis foolish to carry provisions 
a great distance, if they can be obtained near the 
camping-ground. 

Canned provisions should include beef, tongue, 
perhaps boned fowl, prepared soups, lobster, 
salmon, mackerel and sardines, corn, tomatoes, 
peas, beans, condensed milk of good brand, 
condensed coffee, chocolate and cocoa. 

Coffee, tea, chocolate, and cocoa should also be 
taken in bulk, as well as split peas, lima beans, 
breakfast bacon, sugar, salt, pepper, mustard, 
chow-chow, vinegar, rice and the prepared flours, 
including buckwheat and curry. 

Exquisite dishes can be made with curry, with 
the help of the cook-book, which should be in 
every camp. 

Don't forget soap and candles. 

Never take crockery or glass. They are sure 
to break with rough usage. Tin-ware is the best, 
and should include for each camper a tin plate 
and a cup, and, for general use, three tin kettles, 
which fit into one another, the largest holding a 
gallon or more. 

There should be a metal frying-pan for fish, 
game, eggs or fresh meat. Have a knife and 
fork, @ spoon, a strong clasp-knife and a sheath- 
knife. Itis well to have an abundance of matches. 

A small mica lantern is the best for rongh 
travel; but one like those used by railway-track 
men throws a good light, and is excellent to read 
by at night. 

Take brushes, combs, and a looking-glass; an 
axe, a small hatchet, and one or more pocket 
compasses ; a barometer, needles, thread, thimble, 
safety-pins and buttons; a pair of scissors, a 
book or two of conrt-plaster, two large coarse 
crash towels for each camper; writing pads and 
pencils, envelopes and some entertaining books 
of travel. 

Dominos are easy to carry, but it is easy to 
make a checker-board and pieces. 

As to clothing, two things should be kept in 
view,—comfort and convenience. Homespun is 
best, because it wears well; but it should not be 
so light in color as to show stains readil 
Corduroy is good, but the homespun is better. 
All clothing, in my judgment, except light socks 
and pajamas or night-shirts, ought to be of wool, 
the undershirts being as fine as possible. Pajamas 
are far preferable to night-shirts in camp. 

Each camper needs one coat, which shonld be 
a Norfolk jacket, often known as an Oxford or 
belted coat; two outside woollen shirts, and three 
inside shirts; three light pairs of drawers, and 
three or four pairs of woollen stockings. Knicker- 
bockers are more tidy than trousers. 

‘The cap is a matter of personal taste, but a 
««deer-stalker,""—called also ‘‘a double peak™ or a 
“fore-and-aft,” its the dress described. 

For rough tramping, have strong laced boots 
with wide sole and low heel; but canvas shoes 
are best for lying abofit in camp, and for rowing 
or paddling, if the boat is perfectly tight. Don't 
forget a stock of handkerchiefs. 

Preparations are sold with which to anoint the 
face and hands to keep away mosquitoes, but 
most of them are bad. The best and the least 
offensive preparation that [ know for this purpose 
is a compound of Stockholm tar and grease. 

‘A large cap with white net placed over a wire 
frame, standing well out from the head, face and 
neck, and so arranged as to fasten aronnd the 
shirt or coat-collar, is a safeguard against fly pests. 
It is light and cool, and may be worn fishing or 
tramping where the bushes are not too thick. 

















If the distance Js great It is better to obtain 








boats from regular builders near the camping 
territory ; and it is better to hire than to buy. 

The selection of a camp site involves many 
considerations. The place chosen should be 
secluded, and either in, or on the edge of,.a wood. 
There should be an opening facing the east, so 
that the morning sun may shine upon the camp. 
There should also be a clear view of the best 
scenery that the place affords. 

Before pitching the camp, be sure that there is 
plenty of dry fire-wood near. If possible, get near 
@ spring where the water comes out of rocky or 
gravelly soil, for then it will always be pure and 
cold. Of course if the party has a boat or canoe, 
the camps should be near the edge of the lake or 
river. 

Never have the tent near a swamp, for there 
mosquitoes swarm, and unwholesome vapors are 
apt to rise. Select high ground or a knoll, 60 
that the rain shall run off. It isan excellent plan 
to dig a trench aronnd the tent, with a dram 
leading away from the lower part of the circle. 

For shallow rivers and brooks no boat is 
comparable witha birch-bark canoe; but I should 
advise no one to use a birch unless he has had 
experience in its management. Always take 
lessons from an expert before trusting yourself in 
a birch-bark. 

A light flat-bottomed, lapstreak boat, provided 
with a water-tight after-cnddy, large enough to 
hold provisions and some clothing, is best, because 
with it the party can move about from point to 
point. 

In shooting from a boat, never fire from it 
crosswise. 

The best tent is the “A.” One six feet wide, 
six feet high, and eight feet long will house from 
four to six persons. Tent-pins should be taken, 
because it is necessary sometimes to put up the 
tentafter dark, or when overtaken by a rain-storin, 
when it would be inconvenient to obtain tent-pins 
in the woods. 

When a storm is threatened the tent should 
be firmly stayed; but it is well to have the stays 
slacked, because they shrink when wet and draw 
out the tent-pins. 

The camp line, stretched inside the tent for 
drying clothes, might be extended through both 
ends and fastened outside when a serious storm 
is threatened. 

When the kingfisher takes his perch on a 
dead willow limb and makes ready for his break- 
fest on minnows, which is just before the rising of 
the sun, all good campers should arise, take their 
soap and towels, and go to the lake or river for a 
bath. After the plunge rab briskly with a coarse 
towel till the flesh glows; then back to the cainp 
and get breakfast. 

There is as much system required in camp- 
keeping as in housekeeping. If each member of 
the party understands cooking, this duty should 
be taken in turn. While one has charge of the 
meajs another should provide wood and water. 
The fires should be built outside, except when 
is very wet or cold. All cooking atensils, dishes, 
etc., should be cleaned in hot water after the 
meal is over and put neatly away. 

Provisions of every kind should be carefully 
covered and kept out of the sun. Empty cans, 
offal, crumbs and scraps should be taken to some 
concealed place well away from the camp. 

Each camper should wash his clothes once or 
twice a week according to the extent of his kit, 
banging his garments on a tent line inside when 
it is wet, and between the trees outside when it is 
dry. Always take off wet socks or clothes on 
returning to camp, and set them to dry; and have 
dry ones ready to put on. 

Torches may be made by doubling up strips of 
birch-bark and fastening them into the split ends 
of sticks. This is a common custom among 
Indians and old woodsmen. 

Tt is well to be within a few miles of farm-houses 
ora village in order that supplies of fresh eggs, 
butter and vegetables may be procured. Have 
a good breakfast but make the midday meal 
light; otherwise you will be drowsy. But when 
the day's exercise is over, and every one is tired 
and hungry, prepare the best meal of the day. 

During the open game season it will not be 
Uifficult to have fresh meat occasionally, and fish 
can nearly always be obtained. Of course the 
party is not likely to be without fishing tackle 
and guns. 

Tho best camp-bed that I know is made of fir 
vonghs overlapped, raised high at one end fora 
pillow. Moss, also, makes a good bed. Either 
shonld be replaced about once a week. ‘The fir 
bonghs give out a pleasant and wholesome odor. 

Camp-mats may be contrived of birch-bark. 
During a rain-storm nothing should touch the 
tent inside or out, or it will be made to leak. 

One of the miseries attending long tramps from 
the camp is losing one’s way. This is pretty 
sure to be the fate of some members of every 
camping party in a wild and wooded country, 
unless the proper precautions are observed. 

Carefully notice all the hills and valleys, the 
course of the streams and the fall of the land, and 
get the bearings of these. Note, too, the points 
at which the sun rises and sets, and, before setting 
out in the morning, if there is wind, observe the 
direction in which the clouds are moving. 

But the safest guide is a pocket-compass; for 
no one can go far astray who carefully follows it. 

It is well to shift camp from place to place, 
provided each new spot chosen has the advantageg 
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POLYGONS AND A CIRCLE. 
Compare the size of a square inscribed in a circle with 
that of one around the same circle. 
Compare in same way regular six-sided figures. 
Try regular figures of twelve, twenty-four, forty-eight, 
etc., sides 


How many sides must the figures have to make the 
inner and outer figures the same ? 


With so many sides, what would each figure become ? 
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MY FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 


Sunny-faced, with bounding galt, 
Long he follows on my way, 

Dowered by each bewltening trait, 
Fresh as dawn and fair as May. 


Tender-voiced as birds of Spring, 
One at heart with Summer flowers, 
He fills Hope’s high Imagining 
‘With raptures of a world not ours. 


Silken curls enwreathe bis head, 
Laughter sparkles in his eyes, 

Ona rainbow pathway ted 
‘Came he down from Paradise. 


Now and then some doubter says: 
“He no longer is your mi 

Time's unfolded roll of days 
‘Writes for you the words—Too Late.” 


But etfll I know his voice I hear, 
Note his footsteps day by day,— 

Nothing yet shall make me fear 
Thave fost him on my way. 


‘Whilst the maid of rosy cheek 
Smiles for me, her joy to show, 
I bis presence need not seek, 
He must follow where I go. 











JOEL BENTON. 
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For the Companion. 
INCIDENT IN A MINING TOWN. 


Doctor Paddock, a well-known missionary, 
says that an itinerant minister reached a mining 
town in the State of Washington, late one 
Saturday. The place seemed to be peopled wholly 
by men. Not a woman was to be seen. 

“Where is the church ?"” he asked a passer-by. 

“Aint uo church.” 

“The schoolhouse, then 2” 

“No schoolhouse, neither.” 

“Is there a hall, then? I wish to preach here 
to-morrow.” 

“Bless you, that's easy fixed! We've got no 
hall. But this gentleman here has the biggest 
gambling-room in town. What d’ye say, Ben? 
Can’t you lend your place for meetin’ ?” 

“Certainly,” said Ben, bowing politely. “I'll 
stop business fora couple of hours with pleasure.” 

On Sunday morning, the tables were pushed 
aside, and chairs, kegs and barrels were arranged 
as seats for the congregation, which consisted 
wholly of men. The room was crowded. The 
preacher, stirred by the imminent need of his 
hearers, spoke as a man with life in his hands to 
dying men. They listened attentively, and joined 
with energy in the hymns. 

When the service was over, “Ben” solemnly 
passed around a hat, and emptied the contents on 
the table. The pile consisted of silver and gold 
coins, and some red and white ivory discs. 

“What are these?” inquired the minister. 

“Chips, sir. You can have them cashed at the 
bar, or if you like to take a hand, the tables will 
be set up in five minutes.” 

“No,” said the stranger. “But I will use the 
money, boys, to send a preacher to you twice a 
month.” 

In this town there are now churches which are 
well supported. The saloons and gambling- 
houses have nearly disappeared. 

A similar story is told of a camp in Colorado. 
A young lad from Virginia whose health had 
failed was sent by his physician to a great ranch 
in this territory. He found there about fifty 
men—ranchmen, herders and cowboys. 

Every Sunday evening they assembled, and a 
scene of horse-play and ribald joking followed. 
It was the only way in which the day was kept. 
The boy was not a member of the church, but 
the teachings of home grew strong and tender 
here. What could he do? He could not lecture 
or rebuke his companions. 

One Sunday evening, just as the moon rose 
over the mountain, there was a sudden silence in 
the crowd scattered over the field. The roughest 
man seemed to feel the sublime beauty of the 
sight. 

The boy, who had a mellow, sweet voice, began 
to sing “Nearer, My God, to Thee.”” One or two 
voices joined, and soon every man sang, with 
neither tune nor time, perhaps, but with zealous 
eagerness. 

The “singing” became a regular Sunday service 
after that, and when, two or three weeks later, 
one of the older men volunteered to read prayers, 
he was listened to with devont attention. 

Many a lad who reads these words may be 
cast by circumstances among companions who 
are reckless and immoral. Even if he is not a 
member of any church, let him not be ashamed 
to acknowledge to them that his God is with him. 

It he does this in a manly, discreet way, he 





will not be flouted nor jeered at, nor made & 
martyr in any manner. The worst man 1s at 
heart more interested in his own soul and its God 
than he is ready to acknowledge, and will often 
listen to any human being who can humbly and 
sincerely speak the truth about them to him. 


— —+or—_—__ 
DIVING. 


One of the occupations which have grown up 
within the last century, and one which, under 
certain circumstances, has been extremely profit- 
able, ts the business of diving into deep water, In 
a dreas made for the purpose. Many peuple, such 
as most of the native inbabitants of the Pacific 
Islands, and the people of the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, where pearl fisheries are carried on, 
are expert divers, and without apparatus of any 
kind to help them, remain under water an astonish- 
ingly long time; but the civilized method of going 
down into the water clothed in a dress and appara- 
tus which enables the wearer to work and breathe 
in the water, is quite another thing. The modern 
“diver does not really dive at all; he descends 
into the water, breathes through a tube, carrica a 
light with him to illuminate the water about him, 
and bas means of communicating with those above 
him. 


The diver’s most romantic and interesting work 
1s to recover trensure from sunken vessels; but 
his services are oftenest required for something 
quite «ifferent. 

The diving-dress, for instance, is now used by 
men in the pearl and sponge ilsheries. In these, 
one man now accomplishes what twenty nake 
divers were formerly needed for. Théy could 
remain under water but a short time, and could 
collect only what came within reach of thelr arms. 
The diver in the modern dress remains from two 
to four hours under water, and reaps a rich 
harvest. 

Divers aro also employed tn laying stone abut 
ments and breakwaters, and tn blasting and 
clearing away submarine obstructions. 

‘The greatest depth to which any diver tn diving- 
dregs has descended 1 two hundred and four feet. 
‘At this depth the work becomes very dificult and 
dangerous, on account of the pressure of the 
water. 

‘The additional pressure upon each square inch 
of surface—for of course the natural pressure of 
the atmosphere fa everywhere—ie, at thirty feet, 
twelve and three.quariers pounds, or less than 
that of the atmosphere; but }t increases at such a 
rate that at one hundred feet deep the pressure is 
forty-three and a half pounds, at one hundred and 
fifty feet it Is sixty-five and’ one-fourth pounds, 
and at two hundred and four feet it is eighty-eight 
and a half pounds. 

‘This depth waa reached by the diver Hooper, an | 
Englishman, in recovering a cargo of copper from | 
the ship Cape Horn, wrecked on the const of South | 
America some years ago. Under this pressure, | 
which subjected the tubes and apparatus to a| 
severe striln, Hooper remained under water at | 
one time forty-two minutes, and descended seven 
times. 

A diver's method of work Is as follows: He first 
arrays himself tn his suit, the most important | 
feature of which ts a great air-tight and glass. | 
windowed helmet. Then he goes down, upon a 
rope-ladder if he is inexperienced or timid; but 
the expert diver simply uses a rope. Every diver 
has a signalman, who holds his life-lne tind alr. 
pipe, Loth of which are kept just taut and clear of 
he Uoat, so that any motion of the diver may be 

felt. 

The diver descends slowly, halting for a few 
moments after his head {3 under water, to satisfy 
himself that everything is correct, ‘and then 
continues. 

If he feels oppressed, or experiences any hum. | 
ming notse in hls ears, he rises a yard or two in | 
the water, and swallows his saliva several times. | 
If oppression, ringing in the vars or headache 
continues, he returns slowly to the surface and for 
the time being gives up the attempt. 

If he 13 “all right” and able to persevere, he 
Keeps ou to the Vottom, where he gives one pull 
on the life-line to signify that all is well, and sets 
about the work for which he has come. 

In returning to the surface the diver must use 

eatcare. It is more important to move slowly 
in rising than In descending; for If he gocs up too 
quickly, the effect of passing from a heavy pressure 
to a light pressure will make him faint, and prove 
disastrous. He stops now and then, and gets 
accustomed to the change. 

Only men of the greatest skill, strength and 
endurance can make a descent below a depth of 
one hundred and fifty feet. 

One of the most celebrated of diving feats was 
performed by Mr. Lambert, an English diver, who 

rought up three hundred and ‘fifty thousand 
dollars tn gold from the wreck of the mall steamer 
Alfonso XIT., which was sunk off the Canaries with 
five hundred thousand dollars in treasure. 

‘The wreck lay at a depth of one hundred and 
sixty feet. The treasure-room was in the run of 
the ship, or aftmost part of the Lotton, with three 
decks above it, so that the task of réaching and 
getting out the gold was an unprecedented one. 

After a little work Lambert succeeded in getting 
both the scuttles open, and entered the magazine. 
Then he blew up a’ portion of the deck with 
cartridges, and descended atraight to the bullion 
Foom through the wreckage. 

After that the boxes of gold were attached one 
after another to ropes, and hauled up; but the 
difficulties were so great that a considerable part 
of the treasure had to be left behind. 





——+0er__ 
HIS CLASS RING. 


A lady whose son was in a recent class —, at 
Harvard, happened to go down to the laundry of 
her house in Boston to give directions to a new 
laundress in regard to some Japanese things which 
were to be washed. She found the woman, who 
did not live in the house but came in by the day, 
both young and intelligent-lookIng. So much was 
the lady struck with her manner and bearing, that 
she stayed talking with her for some minutes after 
the errand which brought her downstairs was 
done. Just as she turned to leave the laundress 
she caught sight of a ring upon the girl’s finger 
which attracted her attention; so that she asked to 
‘be allowed to look at it. 


The stranger blushed, but held out her hand, 


which was a small one al ve 
wench wae a although somewhat swollen 








“But that le a society ring,” the lady anid. 
“Yes,” the launtress answered in’ some c 
ston, “it belongs to my husband." ome confu- 


‘The lady was tempted to go on with her quest 
but instead of doing so she betook Rerabitro thes 
son, a you! 
radical aot young man at that time in the 
“Henry,” she said, “I want to see the ring 
which you had in some sort of a college society.” 
&m not sure that f remember it.”” = 


eietg 88 was produced, and ahe examined it 





“How many of these were there?” sho asked; 





and when her eon told her she added, “One of 








v ike 
is on the finger of a very pretty and lady! 
one Soman who la washing In the Taundry 
downstairs, who says tbat it belongs to her 
rh 
huepaaen was interested at once, and the outcome 
of the matter was that he discovered the bus! aud 
of the luundress to be one of his claasmates aad 
friends, who had fost his fortune just after ene ng 
college. ‘The girl to whom he was engaged to be 
married, atthe time, had insisted upon he! ping nin 
to finish’ his education; 40 she married him anc 
Went out to do laundry work, because tt paid ber 
Vetter thun anything else which she could find to 
do. 
ng couple were devoted to each other, 
‘pans wolkana RADY and the husband was doing 
copying, and gettlug on admirably with his studies, 
which were nearly completed when his frien 
red all this. 
oie ners of help from the wealthy classmate, 
the young couple answered that they were able to 
take care of themselves, and that while they 
eciated the spirit in which the offer was made, 
thought it better to decline it. 
hey were, however, grateful for the compan- 
lonship of the mother and sisters of the rich youth, 
and thas been a source of quiet amusement to the 
young wife, when, after passing part of the ay In 
Zomebouy’s laundry, she has rested in the fux- 
urious rooms of one of the most beautiful houses 
Boston. 
in hese hard times are now fortunately over, and 
the husband of the plucky laundress {s rising 
raplily in his profession; but they are not in the 
lenst ashamed of the hatd times they have had, 
nor of the work they did to get over them. 












———+o—_—_. 
For the Companion. 


OFF THE COAST OF IRELAND. 


Rocks furred with the velvety heathe 
As brown as the dun deer's horns in the spring ; 
‘Where the sea-birds, like bees In June weather 
That hum ‘round the hive, on untiring wing 
Hover tn clouds of gray; 
While far below, 
The wavering line of spray 
Rims the cliff’s foot with snow, 
Where restless waves their foam:wreaths filng, 
And isle and ocean melt together. 





ARLO Bates. 
—“er—___ 


SECOND CLASS. 


No man bas a right to complain if strangers 
form their first impressions of him from his 
manner and personal appearance. For the moment 
they have no other resource. But while this is 
true, It te also true that preliminary judgments of 
this kind should be taken for no more than they 
are worth, and if unfavorable, should be as far as 
possible kept to one’s self. The Analoston Mag- 
azine relates a story of man wno was perhaps not 
quite 20 careful as he should have veen in this 
respect. 


Silas Reynolds and Thomas Judd—known re- 
spectively ‘as Uncle Silas and Uncle Tom—were 
rich farmers in Ilinols twenty-five years ago. They 
were neighbors and very close friends, and were 
both of them somewhat notorious for their oddities 
and their shabby dress. 

‘They carried long hickory poles as canes, and 
Uncle'Tom almost always hud a basket on his a 
because he “couldn't bear pockets in his clothe: 

Both men were familiar figures about the old 
board of trade in Chieago. One evening they 
missed their train, and were obliged to remain tn 
town overnight; so they went to the Palmer House, 
then -just built, and the pride of the city. 

‘The night clerk was a dapper young man, “with 
an air of cologne and Importance about him,” and 
when he saw the two seedy-looking wayfarers 
reach for the register he accosted them with a 

ure of brusqueness. 
Have you any baggage?" sald he. 
fle was told “that they had not—nothing but 
Uncle Tom's basket. 
“You will have to pay In advance, I suppose you 
know,” sald the pretty young man. 
8,” anawered Unicle Silas, slowly, “I sup- 
posed 80,” and with an air of humility’ he went 
down into his trouser’s pocket and fished up a 
purse, which he began to unwind. 

“What is the cheapest room you have?” he 

inquired. 
he chenpest was none too cheap, but the clerk 
named the figure. 

“All right.” said Uncle Silas, “take it out of 
that,” and he laid down a thousand-dollar bill. 

The clerk at once put on his other manners. He 
was very sorry to have made euch a mistake. Of 
course he couldn't change the bill, but that made 
no difference; they could pay at any time, and 
meanwhile could have anything they wanted. 

“Can't change it, ch?” said Uncle Silas, 

he clerk repented his statement that he couldn't 
and didn’t wish to. 

“Well, Tom,” said Uncle Silas, stuffing the bill 
Into his wallet and picking up his bis stick, “come 
on, let's go to some first-class hotel. J told'you we 
should have trouble if we came to one o: 
cheap places.” 


—_+o-__—_ 
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SAWING ON A WAGER. 


Between Licutenant Smith and Jonathan Sawyer 
of Henntker, New Hampshire, there had long 
exleted a good-natured rivalry as to which could 
do the most work in a given time, but the question 
had never been put to a test. “Say, Jock,” said 
the Lieutenant one day, “I want you to help me 
saw loge next week.” “All right, 'm with you,” 
Sawyer answered, “an’ I'll give you a pretty etint 
to bent me at it.” “Done,” said Lieutenant Smith, 
“an’ we'll seo who's the first to cry ‘halt.’ 


Monday morning the rivals bexan work on the 
logs in what was known as the Oliver Edwards 
mill. ‘They took a week's provision along with 
them, as the mill was remote from any house. 
The work was evenly allotted, each taking a turn 
atthe old-fashioned circular saw, and both together 
hauling up the logs. 

The first day they Joked and chaffed each other 
about the résult of the wager. They stopped 
Work barely long enough to eat. Ae nlght came 
on torches were lighted and the sawing continued. 
Neither Smith nor Sawyer stopped for a moment 
to rest or sleep. Tuesday and Tuesday night, 
Wednesday and Wednesday night the sawing 
continued without interruption. 

Both men were in dead earnest, and each was 
resolved not to be outdone by the other. They 
had ceased to jest, and not a smile had touched 
their faces since “Tuesday noon. Neither man 
dared to stop for fear of falling asleep. 

Thursday morning came, but there was no sign 
of vielding. The men looked haggard and worn; 
their eyes were bloodshot; their faces were 
seamed with deep furrows like those of old men. 
Each would steal an occasional glance at the other, 
and then momentarily straighten up. Smith 
staggered when he walked, and Sawyer had a 
way of rubbing his eyes as if he were going blind. 
All that day the buzz of the saw went on without 
Intermission. Evening came, and torches were 

jawyer was tending the saw. Three time 
dropped down on the log and as quickly sprung to 
his “feet again, giving a furtive glance at his 











companion to see if his act had been noticed. The 
fourth time he yielded to deadly weariness, and 
sunk down upoti the log and closed his eyes. ‘He 
was Lrought to his senses by tumbling off the log. 

He scrambled to his feet and Was horrifiel 
to see how narrowly ‘he had escaped the saw. 
‘That tumble to the floor had saved his life. “ts 
Lieutenant had apparently seen nothing of this 
performance, aud was busy’ at the chute, 

“Wal,” Sawyer anid to himself, “the Lieutenant's 
‘ot grit, and T guess he’d hang on tll he died; but 
‘ve had envugh, unless 1 want to be eawed 

through.” 

Watching his opportunity, Sawyer threw a slab 
into the flutter wheel. The next moment there 
was a jar, a crash, aud the saw stopped; the wheel 
waa broken. 

Lieutenant Smith gave one glance, saw what 
had happened, and without turning 1h hls tricks 
threw himeelf on the floor of the mill and fell 
asleep in an instant. Sawyer followed his example, 
and both men slept as they never had before. 

It was several years before Sawyer confessed 
the part he had played in stopping the mill, and 
acknowledged that he had lost the wager. 








HINDERED IN PRAYER. 


No man in the community was more respected 
than Elder Goodman. He was foremost in every 
good word and work, and exceedingly eloquent in 
exhortation. No devotional exercises were iufused 
with 80 much life as those he led. So well was 
this recognized that he was always called upon for 
that duty. He was once attending a conference, 
and had passed the night at the house of a worthy 
brother. At family worship the next morning the 
Elder was naturally called upon to offer prayer. 
This he was doing with his usual fervor, when the 
door sprang slightly ajar, and in walked “Tabby,” 
the family cat. 


Tabby was at once a very large cat, and a badly 
spoiled and self-willed cat; she ruled the hou 
hold with a vod of Iron. Among her prerogative 
was a certain comfortable and capacloue rocker, 
which she had long since preémpted. She would 
never occupy any other chair, nor permit any one 
else in her presence to occupy this one. 

Unfortunately, Elder Goodman had this chair. 
Tabby eyed the kneeling figure for a moment, and 
then ‘with an easy bound landed firmly in the 
middle of his back. The Elder, taken wholly bi 
surprise, and not knowing the nature of this 
sudden assault, hesitated and stammered for a 
moment, and then, deeply ashamed that anything 
should {interfere with his duties at such a time, he 
went on with steady and determined accent 

Tabby, finding herself disappointed in the hope 
of immediate evacuation, began to reconnvitre, 
walking slowly and impressively up and down the 

ood man’s back, poking her whiskered nove into 

ie neck, and suiflng with great deliberation just 
behind his ears. 

‘The two boys of the family, out of the corners 
of their eyes, were watching’ the whole tableau 
and biting their tongues hard to eave the family 
reputation. But thelr father, with eyes properly 
and tightly closed, saw nothing. 

Elder Goodman's prayers were always full and 
comprehensive; to hurry or abbreviate them would 
have seemed ancrilege In his eyes, no matter with 
what “various hindrances” he might meet, aud 
he was determined not to resort to such a course 
now. But when Tabby finally settled down across 
his shoulders, and began vigorously purring down 
the most susceptible part of his neck, even the 
good Elder realized thata crisis had been reached; 
and coming to an abrupt stop, he exclaimed to 
his startled host : 

“Brother G—, if I’m going to remalu any longer 
atthe throne of grace, I must have that cat removed 
from my back.” 





























TAKEN 


President Lincoln's sage proverb relative to the 
disadvantage of “swapping horses in the middle 
of the stream” applies to many of the ordinary 
affairs of life. Especially should it be taken to 
heart by the joker who Is not sure of his game. 
Says the war correspondent, Irving Montagu, in 
“Camp and Studio.” 


During the Russo-Turkish war, when we were on 
very short commons, we were one day about to do 
justice to a fowl which we had—well!—caught, and 
duly cooked. On turning, we were surprised to 
find one of a long train of Cossack bullock.drivers, 
stopping and looking down at us with envious 
curiosity. : 

We began talking to him with playful badinage, 
rubbish which we felt, being in Engh would do 
well enough for an ill-bred Muscovite. He listened 
to our chaff with stolid indifference, until Con- 
ingsby, dividing the fowl, and holding’ up one half 
by the drumetick, said : 

“Does a fondness for cold fowl run in your 
family, dear boy? This sort of thing would sult 
youtoaT.” 

In a moment, that clumsy wagoner became a 
new man. All nervous energy and settled purpose, 
he sprang suddenly forward, grasped the fleshy 
end of that drumstick in hie grimy fingers, and the 
next Instant, had mangled it, with his teeth, beyond 
reclaim. 

He had taken Coningsby at his word, and we 
were left on short commons indeed, though this 
surprise, sudden as {t was, was quite eclipsed by 
that which followed, when that burly bullock- 
driver replied, in excellent English : 

“Ah, just so! Sad, isn't It? Very ead. Lost 
your lég! But not in the service; no, not so bad a8 
that, anyhow.” 

Then, turning to a dog which I had not before 
noticed, he suid: 

“Crunch, poor Crunch! Hungry too? Never 
mind, there's the bone. Make the beat of ft. 
Thank you. Good-morning. Remember, there 
nay be Briuishers in Cossack garb, as well as 
wolves in sheep's clothing. 


IN. 
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“TWENTY-FIVE OFF.” 


A want of familiarity with business practices 
sometimes leads to amusing, and sometimes to 
embarrassing results; and occasionally to both. 
A woman who kept a small sea-slde hotel thought 
it would be profitable to bring the fact to the 
attention of the public. Accordingly she drafted 
suitable advertisement, and carried it to the 
counting-room of a newspaper, where she inquired 
the expense of several insertions. 


It was the custom of this paper, where advertise: 
ments were inserted more than four times, to 
deduct twenty-five per cent. from the usual rates. 
The clerk read over what she had written, 
estimated the space it would require, and sald, ‘It 
will come to twenty-six dollars; but as itis going 
in over four times, it will be twenty-five off. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “Why, that’s very reason. 
able;” and putting down a dollar she started for 
the door. 

It was dificult to tell which was the more 
embarrassed, the landlady or the clerk, when he 
called her back and explained that “twenty-Ave 
off” meant twenty-five per cent,, and not twenty- 
five dollars. 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY’S CALENDAR.—VIII. 


See, now we have come to A- U-G; 

A richer season there could not be, 

With its fields of gold and the wealth untold 
That the orchards hold for you and me. | 
Tho blaze of the sun has bronzed the sod ! 
And kindled the flaming goldenrod; | 
And grandma’s garden Is gaily drest | 
With the dear old flowers we love the best— | 
The ten-week-stocks and the four-o’clocks, 
The bright sweet-willlams and fragrant phlox, 
The tansy-bed, the needle-and-thread, 

And the morning-glories in veivet frocks. 

O Daley, my dear, I’m sure the year 

Is glad to open when August knocks. 





——+e+—___ 
For the Companion. 


HER LADYSHIP. 


“I want her ladyship,” 
said Reggie. 

“Then I'll have Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,” said Grace. 

“And here's her 
ladyship’s coach. 
And here's Mrs. 
Fitzgerald's car- 
riage. And here 
are the horses."” 

“Well, it's her 
ladyship’s turn to 
call first,” said 
Reggie, as he 
picked out two of 
the newest black 


Well hid is the home he does not 
He knows them all,—of the birds 


Tom Chipmunk’s hair stands straight on his back 
As the barefoot boy leaves the beateu track, 

And stops his gay whistlo—worst of all, 
He looks at the vines on 






Blackberries! Poor Tom Chipmunk knows 
‘The red, black frult that near him grows. 


In the shade of the wall, where the 


Let him eat the berries as much as he will— 
Let him eat aud eat till he cats his fl 


But when he’s through ;—will he then go away ? 


Tom shivers and shakes, and hopes he may. 


pant-button horses and hitched them 
to a bright dress-buckle coach. 

Coaches have tongues, and so do buckles. 
Ladies have eyes, and so do buttons. ‘These 
things are not so different as they might be. 
‘When you have played with them an hour or two 
the ladies and coaches and horses are quite real. 
And so are the little pearl babies, and the 
porcelain boys and girls, and the dress-button 
women, and the coat-button men, and the ragged- 
bntton beggars, and the faded-lmtton washer- 
women, and the thimble-tubs and the pincushion 
houses. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald wore jewelry—a silver crescent 
Her ladyship had a gilt star almost like a crown. 
They went to call on each other every day. 

But this time, just as her ladyship was stepping 
down from the coach, Baby Minnie, who was too 
small for this kind of play, happened to ring her 
little bell. 

“Ho! There's the fire-alarm!’’ cried Reggie. 

“There's the fire in Crazy-work Block,” said 
Grace, pointing to a bright piece of silk on one of 
the pincushion houses. 

Out came the fire-engine, which looked to 
auntie just like a pretty shoe-buckle. 

The horses were hitched on in no time. How 
they did run, with one of Reggie's fat fingers on | 
cach horse. Then came the coat-button men and 
the porcelain boys, as many as Grace had fingers 
for. i 

There were cries of ‘Fire! Fire!’ ‘Where? 
Where ?’” “Crazy-work Block!” ‘Here comes 
the engine!” “Look out there!”’ 

A little shoe-button darky was run over in 
spite of the warning. He was placed on a bed in 
the Penwiper Hospitai, and attended by a black | 
rubber doctor and a pretty blue and white nurse. 

Then a gallant glass tireman almost ‘ost his life, 
in trying to rescue a smoked-pearl young lady 
from the blazing roof. And soon after a vest- 
button pickpocket was caught in the act of 
robbing the overenat-button mayor, and was 
promptly arrested by a cuff-button policeman, 
and shut up in tae collar-box jail. It was very 
exciting. 

Little Minnie climbed up on her low chair to 


























fee, 
. of the bee, 


old stone Wall. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


see tho fun. It took some time to put out the 
fire, but at last Crazy-work Block was saved. 

“Now Mrs. Fitzgerald will call on her lady 
ship,” said Grace. 

“All right,” said Reggie, “but where is her 
ladyship ?” 

“Isn't she in Needle-book Street?” said Grace. 

“No, she isn’t,” said Reggie, “nor she isn’t 
behind the Red Tassel House, nor in the Ball- 
room, nor lost in Carpet Park.” 

“Well, hasn’t she gone down cellar?" asked 
Grace, feeling in Reggie's pockets. ‘No, I can’t 
find her. Reggie, I do believe her ladyship has 
perished in the flames!" 

So Mrs. Fitzgerald went to call on Mrs. Brass- 
nose, and they talked it all over together, and 
agreed that her ladyship must really have perished 
in the flames. 

There was cake for tea that evening. It was 
very nice. It had raisins in it. Reggie finished 
his piece almost before he knew it. He was sure 
it must have been a thin piece. 

He knew one slice was thought to be quite 
enough for a small boy, but he leaned over to 
mamma and whispered, “Couldn't you please 
ask me to have a little more cake ?”” 





[Noid stone wall by a dusty wa: 
‘And the hazy noon of a suminer’s day, 
> 
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p-viue over the old wall grows,— 
Wwhak’ Shody) 
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Under the hoy 


un can’t go, 
‘What's tho boy doing ? Poor Tom don’t know, 


For the Companion. 


HOW THE TWINS 
PLAYED PIG. 


Ethel and Phil, 
the five-year-old 
twins, sat on the back door- 
step one afternoon in summer, trying 
to think of something to play next. 

They did not look much like twins, for 
Phil was a fat little fellow with blue eyes 
and flaxen hair, while Ethel was slender, 
with 

They sat on the step in silence for a 
while, looking down the yard, which 
made a long, steep slope, to where a tiny 
brook rippled along. 

Close by the door-step was the outside cellar 
door, and by this stood an empty potato barrel 
which had been brought up from the cellar that 
day. 

Phil's glance happened to fall on this barrel, 
and his eyes brightened. 

“T'll tell you, Ethel. Let's play pig.”” 

Ethel looked up. She was accustomed to 
letting Phil take the lead in their games, but now 
she did not quite understand. 

“I don’t know how,” she said. 

Phil explained: “Don't you 'member how we 
heard abont some little boys that rolled a pig 
down hill ina barrel, and the piggy squealed and 
they laughed ?” 

Oh, yes, Ethel remembered. 

“Well, I'lt- be it first, and you can roll me 
down this hill.~ Here's a barrel that's empty. 
T'll go first, if you're ‘“fraid. Girls is always 
‘fraid,”” he added, with some scorn. 

“But you'll go into the brook," objected Ethel. 


al 











brown eyes and brown hair. 








| “And mamima'll scold.” 


“Why, you wouldn't get wet in a barrel, if it 
did roll into the brook, cause they aint ’nough 
water in it to drown a kitty. Mamma said so,” 
argued Phil. 
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Mainma knew how he felt. 
piece of hers. 

“Thank you, mamma,” said he, as he broke 
off morsel. “Why, there's her ladyship!” 

And there sho was right among the raisins. 

“Minnie must have done that," said mamma. 
“I left the cake a minute to wait on the milk- 
man, and when I came back Minnie was there. 
I thought she acted as if she'd been in mischief, 
so I popped the cake into the oven and then 
looked around.”* 

“And the mischief was right in the cake,” said 
Reggie. 

“So her ladyship didn’t perish in the flames, 
after all,” said Grace. ‘But we'll play she went 
to visit the prison.” 


She gave him a 


Evpora 8. Bumsteap. 


A Senpay school teacher was teaching an 
infant class the lesson of “Israel demanding a 
King.” She was trying to explain the different 
forms of government. After telling them how a 
judge and a king ruled, she asked the class how 
they were ruled. No answer came. Again she 
asked, “What is Mr. Harrison?” No answer. 


“Well, Lam surprised,” she said; 
“perhaps some one can tell me what 


Mr. Cleveland was.” A bright 
little child sang out, “He was a 
Democrat.” 





's hidden beneath ft—nobody knows. — 


Only Tom Chipmunk, who sits In the sun, 
And chips to himself’ when day has begun. 


Qnly Tom Chipmunk, who scurries about 
‘To bring back food for himself, no doubt. 





tassels, soft and green, 
‘There's something that no one has ever seen. 


Only Tom Chipmunk, who chirps in the sun, 
As if keeping a secret were lots of fun. 


An old stoue wall by adusty way 
‘And the hazy noon of a summer's day. 


Why docs Tom Chipmunk so quiet lio? 
Barefoot Harry is passing by. 


should know 
f the treasure hid 
top vines grow 


dares not 
below. 


“Well, then, 
you go first,” 
said Ethel. 

Together they tipped the barrel over, and rolled 
it to where the yard began to slope. 

“Now I'll crawl in,” said Phil, “and when I 
count three, you push.” 

In he crawled, till nothing could be secn of 
him but a pair of rusty little shoes. 

Then a hollow-sounding voice said, “Now, one, 
two, three,” and Ethel pushed. 

Round went the barrel and over and over, 
faster and faster it went as it got nearer the 
brook. 

Ethel watched the wildly kicking legs and 
giggled at first, but a muffled scream from the 
barrel stopped her. Another scream frightened 
her, and she began to cry, too, and when the 
barrel stopped with a great splash in the brook, 
she ran for her mother, screaming wildly. 

“QO mamma, Phillie’s dead!" she shrieked, 
running into the room where her mother sat 
sewing. 

“What, child? Where is he?" exclaimed the 
frightened mother, starting up, as Ethel caught 
her dress and began to pull her toward the back 
yard. 

She reached the door just in time to see a 
dripping little boy crawling up the bank of the 





Who keeps ao still, 
go 
To warn the treasures just 


Then glistens a bright 
And sees—young Harry, 


What would he do ff the boy 

where tho 

v? 

The boy little guesses who 
vqalvers with fear 


In dread of a sound that he 
dares not hear— 


The Chipmunk Hes In mortal 
dread— 

SUI as a Chipmunk that ts 
dead. 


“An hour! My goodness, what eau It be! 
Ti give my ears to look and see.” 
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brook, crying lustily. His face was badly 
scratched and his clothing torn in several places. 

“Why, Phil, what have yon been doing ?” said 
mamuna, running to him and putting her arms 
around him, wet as he was. 

“We was playing pig, like that story we 
heard,” he sobbed. “Ethel rolled me down hill 
in the barrel, and the nailse—boohoo—scratched. 
me, and “taint a bit of fun.’” 

“We didn’t know it would hurt, and we didn't 
think you'd care,” pleaded Ethel, crying as hard 
as Phil. 

“Well, nevor mind about it now, dears,’ said 
mamma, touched by their distress, though she 
wanted to laugh when she thought of the funny 
performance, and still felt like scolding Phil for 
getting himself into such a fix. “Como in, now, 





and let mamma put dry clothes on you, Phil. 
+| Don't cry any more, Ethel; he isn’t hurt much. 
But you must never play this again.” 
“Guess we won't,” said Phil, with a sob he 
And Ethel agreed. 
Marta R. Urtoy. 


couldn’t help. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1 
CHARADE. 


My frat is the son of his father; 

y next at the weaver’s you'll seo; 

My whole, much esteemed As a relic, 
fs found on each family tree. 


2. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 
on a word of four letters, the sum of which is 


‘My one divided by my four equals one-twenty- 
fifthi of my three. 
My three multiplied by my two equals one-tenth 
of my four. 
My one multiplied by my two equals my three 
multiplied by twenty. 
3. 


RHYMING TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Though far .-..-., with pathway bright 
The Tughes through the night. 


2. Smiles through the marble 
Was the remark he made. 


3. Thus to inferlors, stirs 
in still stronger minds than hers. 


4. As one with --..-. of thought good 
sense o'er-stepped, 
-- of shallowness across me crept, 
could the of his discourse 
e 








Nor 


5A know- 





Yet, said the - he's 
not the priest for me. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


I always go before you 
when [am with you at all. 
Although 1 am no slattern, 7 
often hidea great deal of «iit. 
1 am of varlous color, but 
when Iam prettiest Lam ‘pure 

white. Little girls 
do not generally like 
me very well; but 
old ladies like me 
very much. 


5. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 














Initials, 


Two names behokl! 
renowned, of gen- 

















ius rare, 
Two writers great, 
: both poets an 
and both wits beyond 
compare. 
Across. 
1. A pleasant sound 






to mother's ears 
When first from 






vaby this she 
hears. 

A minute—ten minutes—a whole hour goes. 

No sign of that Chipmunk the landscape knows. 2 He carved his 


lady's name on 
forest trees 
And thereon hung 
his lover's rhap- 
sodtes. 
. Dark, weird, re- 
sistless. I've a 


notion 
This might be 
styled “perpet- 
ual motion. 


Tall, stately, beautiful, to every town 
Tend a grace, and alxo add renown. 


. Preserved or pickled, routhern product nice, 
Delicious drink in summer mixed with icc. 


And one is grand they eay! To Thibet must we 


cager to peep, 
st asleep. 


4 


go 
Or search for others on the Andes peaks of snow? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, August (Awe-gust). 





z I-k I-8 AR I-D 
UN T-o 

G—R 0-G 

u—8 E—D 

8-0 D—A 

TR A-Y 

August, dog day. 

3. LeveELLED 
WARDROOM 
DOMINANT 
DRUMMING 
PLATONIC 
ES rouS ED 
THRILLED 
sIMULATE 
MEDICINE 
STREAKED 


Zigzags—Lammas Tide, Long Island. 


4. 1. Kindle, linked. 2. Boats, boast. 3. Decanter, 
recanted. 4. Animal, lamina. 5. Thread, dearth, 
6. Grip, prig. 


5. Dickorv. dickory dock, 
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POOR JACK. 


‘A noted horseman of the West, one famillar 
with the wild horse of the plains, relates the 
following Ineldent of which he was a witness, and 
which, he said, made bis “nerves tingle.” Near 
the forks of the North and South Platte he came 
upon about two hundred wild horses in a drove. 


1 was mounted on my own mustang. He saw 
them and lifted his head high into the alr, at the 
same time pawing the earth with his forefeet and 
snorting expectantly. Every one of those wild 
horses lifted his head on hearing thas neigh of 
welcome from my steed, and they all stood still. 

‘One magnificent black stallion, which appeared 
to be the leader of the troop, after looking at me 
for a moment, came toward me with an easy, 

raceful stride and took a posttion in front of his 
followers. He was the finest specimen of horse: 
flesh 1 ever saw. His tail swept the ground, and 
his mane hung to his shoulders. His skin shone 
like a looking-glaas in the morning sunlight. 

My mustang beenme so exelted that | made 
haste, to tle him to a tree. Soon afterward the 
black stallion gave his head a toss and started on 
a rapid trot across the prairie, the entire band 
following him in single file. After going about 
half a mile the band returned, the magnificent 
black still leading. They came within one hun- 
dred yards of me, and the leader whinnted as if to 
invité my horse wo join them. 

My poor Jack! { pitied him. He stood looking 
at the wild rovers, his lariat drawn taut, and as 
the leader whinnied, he made the most frantic 
struggles for freedom. Sweat came from every 
pore; he wouldn't have been wetter If he had done 
#£thirty-mile rac 

I waa afrald ho would break away; 0 I fired 
my rifle into the air to frighten the drove, and the 
leader took the hint and galloped off, followed by 
the others, and Jack calmed down after a while. 








ns 
WHEN IT HURT. 


An army surgeon in the late Civil War had 
occasion to lance an abscers for a poor fellow at 
Camp Douglass; and as the sore was obstinate, It 
became necessary to use the knife twice. The 
operation was not a very painful one, but the 
patient declared that it had nearly killed him, and 
when a third resort to the lancet was proposed, he 
protested that he could never go through the 
operation alive. 


The surgeon promised to make it e: 
and calling up a few of the lounge 
of them to hold his hands he patient's 
eyge, and two others to grasp Ins hands firmly 

“This arrangement,” explained the do 
said to prevent pain in such an operation. 
Ue perfectly quiet, and when I say ‘Now! prep: 
yourself.” 

‘The surgeon at once began quietly with his work 
and in a short time had completed the operatio 
without the lent trouble, the patient lying as quiet 
as though In sleep 

When all was ¢ 
knife, and sald, 
the lips of the ‘sic 





for him, 
ordered one 















ow 

























ne, the surgeon laid a je the 
ow!” Such a roar came from 
man as seldom is heard from 








any human being. He strugeied to free himself, | 
i 


yelling, “O doctor, you're killing me!" 

Shouts of laughter soon drowned his erles, and 
he was told that the operation had been all over 
before the signal was given. It waa a good joke, 
but It fs doubtful if the poor fellow could ever be 
made to believe that he did uot feel actual pain 
immediately after that fatal “Now!” 


—_—+e 
CATCHING A SWORDFISH. 


A Fall River fisherman had an adventure with a 
swordfish, which came near being fatal to the man 
and resulted in the capture of the fish in a most 
novel manner. 


The fisherman tn question belonged to the crew 
of the Hattie Ellen, which frequently makes trips 
for swordfish. On ‘this occasion a hirge fish was 
sighted and struck a few miles off Brenton’e Reet 
Lightahip, When struck {t at once darted off 
through the water, carrying forty fathoms of line 
and a large keg.” For an hour it raced on. 

A man In a row-boat followed, and when the fish 
stopped, the man, believing it ready to give uj 
began hauling in'the line.’ The fish canse in cil 
right for a time. 

uddenly, however, It started from the bottom, 
came to the surface with a rush, stuck its sword 
through the boat, and came near swamping it. 
‘The sallor had a narrow escape from being impaled 
on the aword; it grazed his pantaloons. 

Seeing that the swordfish had obligingly come to 
him, however, the sallor quickly resolved to hold 
it. He took a’half-hiteh around the sword sticking 
through the boat, and the game was secure. 

The schooner ‘soon bore down upon the Loat, 
and the sailor with the flah was taken aboard. The 
fish weighed two hundred and fifty pounds. 





ae 
IN HIS FORELEG. 


In the hurry of writing, laughable blunders will 
inevitably occur. Thus an editor of The Companion 
found in a piece of his own copy, the other day, 


entence! about a man who was “wearing a knew 
at." 





The New York Tribune tells a story of a corre- 
spondent who described an accident by which a 

n was Injured “In his right foreleg.” The 
editor who read the copy did not notice the 
expression, and the compositor eet it. up as if It 
were an every-day occurrence to meet four-legged 
men. 

The ever-watchful proof-reader was equal to th 
emergency, however, and came into the ‘room 
with a bréad grin on his face to ask if the injured 

could probal fe #ec 
man could p ly be secured for a ‘dime 








—o-—___— 
“YOUNG AGAIN.” 


In one of the last years of his life General Vou 
Moltke, who was then more than ninety years old, 
attended a court reception. In the course of the 
evening he attempted some gallant compliments 
to a group of Indies, and then, shaking his head, 
said, laughing : 

“Ah, 1 see 1 do not do this w ! 
weit ge his well at all now! If I 

“About how old should you Hk 
anal ane ofa (| should you like to be, count? 

“Well, if 1 coul H ce more!” 
ea eM youl only be eighty once more! 
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" will be found 
“Brown's Household Panacea” will 
invaluable asa household remedy for speedily relleving 


paln, and healing cuts and bruises, 2 cts. bottle. (Ade. 
gee 
Itching Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston {s a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 30 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co. 27 
fase. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


A Cooking Stove 
a For 
Toy. Fifty (60) Cents 
Write The Norris Mfg. incinnati, O., for Circular 
(9 % NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


rk. Personal attentio: 
ferences. 

















on Net 
I » Highest 
siete amie ds Hnimilton, Fairh 


«ciate RUBBER STAMPS! 


Latest Improved Process. For full particulars, send 2 cent 
stamp to J.C, BARTON MFG.C)., 318 Broadway,New York, 





a 










y ¢ 
ALL STATIONERS SELL IT. 
EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 
PERFECTPENCILPOINTER Co.PORTLANOME, 


will enjoy it. Solo, 75 cents. Duet, $1.00. The 
sieign nice, SNP frelon, inthe most popular p 
plece of the day. ‘Played with bella, whips and clic 
Gd Ub. Creates unbounded enthusiasm. 60,000 
ready sold and sales increasing dail 
cents for solo, or $1.00 for duet, and 1 
We will send a set of bells (pri 
e Free. Treloar Music Co. 















If you send 73 
jon this paper 
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+ LACE CURTAINS~- 


MADE BY THE 
WILKES-BARRE LACE _ MFG. C 
“WILKES: BARRE-PA 












‘The correct 
society, foreign ant 
correspondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 
Superior in quality, moderate in 
ee if. your dealer dors not 












ep them, send us six cents and 
we will forward you our complete 
samples 





enders. The 





is the BEST Suspender because Always Elastic. 

f your dealer does 1 ep it send for circular, oF 
send 50 cts. for plain for silk fi Air, post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury, Mass 


BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 








HAND & MACHINE WORK. 





LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTHY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. _ 
Dipn’t Know tr was LoabeED. 
Built a modern house and 
saved a hundred dollars or two 


on the varnishing of it. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People's 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from’ which you will be 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var 
nished things; know what to expect of ani how to 
care for proper varnish on housework, pinno, 
furniture, carriage, ete; and how to get it in buy 
ing these things. 
he intention is to help you avold the lorses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
jewark, 





















land, St. Louls and Chicaco. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago, -OUl® 
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yd Ny (8 SHEER INDIA LINONS: 
CROCK LAWNS &,BATISTE. 
OR rapt PRINTED EFFECTS Magn’? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


A package of ALL- 
cock’s CorN SHIELDS 
or a sample of AiL- 
COCK’s BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Zin Cents. 

‘They are easily ap 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. | 

‘The Corn Shieldsare made 
large and small, In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 


SHIELDS. een ae 


PROVE 5 
oY 
















ON EASY 
BICYCLES. PAYMENTS 
wo extracharge, 


ge. 
w or 2d hand. Lowes: 
All makes Merced, Send for cats and 

save money. Rouse, Hasard & Co. 8 GB 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON'S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 



























are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
NS, 


¥. ‘once only and then buy of 
tlover. SSEXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey Cit 


T. 


Eat 

\eat Type, Indolible Ink, Pad. Tweezers, In 

oe enehet ten entalogne and directions “HOW TO BE A 

PRINTER, " Postpaid only 25c., 3 for 0c. Agents 
‘Wanted. H INGERSOLL & BHO, 66 Cortlandt St. ty. 


Prettiest novelties for young 
ple, and birthday gifts, are 
nese Bangle Ping, with a1 
name engraved, made of roll 
gold plate or solid silver (war- | 
Fanted), | Prive, 50c., post-paid 
Clubs of 5, $2.0. H. F. LELaxD, 
Engraver, Worcester, Mass. 


Rinses Rosen, it 
we want a rellable woman in every 
LADIES, niece 
for the'sale of Dr. Nicnors’ CELE. 

sD CORSETS 


a Gor Ftrnisn complete 
to $15 per month and expenses. We furnish comple 

{Si be" consigament, "$3 Sample. Corse 
ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample 
and terms. Nichols & Co., 37 Canal St., New York. 


BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing the 

h restoring color when gray, and 

preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
», stops the hair falling, and is 
to please. 50c.& $ 


We wi 
a liberal dare 

yo 
iho wil take 


subseribers "for 
Send four cents and re- 


Woodward's Musteal Monthly 
celve sample copy with jive complete piec 


caland instrumental music. Address, W OS>W ARDS 


MUSICAL, MONTHLY, 812 Broapway, New 
WAS Anita hate 
> bul 
tars, MandalinsZithers 
Foo wabisile Ge cord trai 
toesycog canes, Sala by along: 
catalogue with portraits of 
q AILED FIER. 


~_ LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. 
BIRD J, MANNA 


Tyne GreatSecret of ‘the Canary Breedersof 
the Harts Mountain,Ger many. Bird Manna 
Will restore the song of Birds, will pre- 
Yent their ailments and Keep them in good 
condition, It makes canart essing, even W! 
shedding feathers, Sent 1 mailénrecetptot 
iso. Soldby all druggists, ied Book 

St. 


Bird Food Co.. #0 > 
Root! R 


ERR 

Tue GreatHentuDRINK, 

Package makes 6 gallona, 

‘kling, and 

Bold by al) 

dealers. ‘a beautifal 

Picture Book and cardg 

seat tnuaty Ong aadieorsies 
O,E, HIRES & CO., 
~Phitadeloh 









ASTHMA or HAY. 
G@ured to Stay Cured 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE 
References in Your Own Locality. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliab) 
parties throughout the Unite 
States for approval. The new 
est styles and best of good 
lowest prices. N 

quired until they are 

No obligation to’ k 

tinsa 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington § 
onto 


OY A sample Holder sent for 
15 cts. 14 for $1. Prepaid. 
~ANp 
Tidy, convenient, and keeps wet 

GJ brooms fromrotting; dry ones i 
GIRLS ie ere cartes 
‘Can earn from” | or three; Hotels froma dozen up. 
A DAY and upwards selling the 


COMMON SENSE 
BROOM HOLDER. 


Circulars FAEF of this and other Household articles, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Engle Spring Gun Co, (L. Box 542) Hazleton, Pa. 


BEST 
STEEL 
WIRE 
si 








FREIGHT PAID. 
New 
vy Selvage. 
Chicago Ti 















ig! No bagging! “E: 
Mullen Woven Wire Fence 





STOP WALKING! | 


res 
NICER TO 
RIDE oN a 


EACHAM 
Diamonb 
SAFETY 


0g-COMBINATION BICYCLE, 
PENS $64-80 
Positively THE BIGGEST BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED in the Bicycle line 
You'll not get ANOTHER CHANGE 


und 
jens. UKE THIS for many a year, 
CREDENDAY SS ust Trini or ort 


crn waa! $04.00 
rE, Gy MEACHAM ARMS CO, 


Send for Cataloxue--Free, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Deserip.|30-[neh Wheels 
tion Diamond Frame 
lw Hrlef. Tangent Spokes 

































free, con- 


-FEVER Kidney pains, backache, aud muscular rheu 
@ mauism relieved In one minute by the cetebrated 


Fashion Catalogue, 


Wich 2000 illu trations of latest Pari: rH 
t I i 
Read raved Biss 3522S eNrIee 


+a-AGENTS WANTED 


WW 

AN 2 50 STYLES, wien 
Ny SOLID, CUSHION on 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Highest 

Finish, Rest Materials and Workmanship. Priess| 
Diamond Frame for Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or Gents. 
Catalogue free. For Ageata Terme, &e., send 10cts.in stamps. 
R LUBURG MFG. CO. (81, 838, $95. Sth Bt. Phila. Pa. 


FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh, and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood-purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 




























Gticura 


VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
| Scalp of Infancy and childhood, whether tortur- 

ing, disfiguring tching, burning, scal rusted, pimp. 
ly, or blotehy, witb loss of hair, and every Impurity of 
the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 's 
greedily. permanently, and economically cured by the 

'UTICURA REMEDIES, Consisting of CuTiCURA, the great 











hile, Pa 
Skin Cure, Cuticura Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier 
and Beautifier, and Curicuna ResoLvest, the new 


Blood and Skin’ Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme- 

dies, when the vest physicians and all other remedies 

fall, ‘Parents, save your children years of mental and 

physteal suffering: Begin now. Delays are dangerous, 
res made in childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, GUTICURA, Sle. ; Soar, 2c 
RESOLVENT, 81, Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation. Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
27- Baby's skin and scalp purified and bi led et 
wae ‘by CuTICURA Soar. ai 

















CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 2% cents. 
















both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS wren syrup of Figs is taken: 
It is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
| duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
| stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial In 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend It to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists, Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure It 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
i Louisville, New ¥ 











a SEKEEPR 


«6 PERFECTION 


| y A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
SIMPLE TO USE. NEVER WEARS 
QUT, indo of tin. ‘Mostosefal, conven 
| nd ouly perfect article of its kind 

ever invented, Combines sackorharral, 


WILL PAY FOR 





sifter, pan and seo 
ITSELF in a short time by saving waste, 
time and labor. Keeps ont dust, vermin, 
Preservesflourfrom mouldand mus 

tines. Enough for baking sifted inone 

G| minute, It pleases everybody. Satistace 
tion guaranteed, Sent by express on 


receipt of price. ‘To hold 25 1bs., €2.50, 
B0 Ih. 88°00, 100 Ibs, 84.00. AGENTS 
| =] WANTED, WRITE FOR CIRCULARS, 
| SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., 

i 26 & 25 W, ZAKE St B,25, Chleagor 
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Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kixo “= 
for samples " Ms, Worth St, N.Y. [Lde. st Head-Quarters, | 
To cle: e ete x 
‘ be Choy 


Brown's 
Camphorated Sapona: Perfect Tailoring for Citizens. Clery | Follow 



















examinations have prov ca uations our plan 

onl; feguard against umulation of animal and and we 

veyetuble parasites on the teeth. Campbor strengthens agree 

and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cent "1 1 that you 
9 | Hottie, Sold at drug stores, [ade Tor samples givin a stiguestion as 


desired. Mention [Shall 
te havea 

















QUEER. 
; - axe. + Ready Made superb 
Andie haneauraese | 
fet ron westnessy)/z, : rueriar | ie 
Totey to get they Mi Lo MUM, reeause ‘we | Ty 
Wit Sn is _ College D> \ tase area | lity 
ee ii beets | saving 

















Complet 
ts, 81am 






ples, stating character of | worth 
and whether for men, 


ov Tor Owe 
nade his Hy 
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‘rite for 
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For the Companion. 
REPRODUCTION OF BACTERIA. 


Science has done much to lay the ghosts that 
have walked the earth from times immemorial. It | 
has scattered darkness once fearfully felt, even by 
the learned; and has brought within the domain 
of the natural much that formerly seemed to 
belong to the ream of the supernatural. 

But science has somethnes increased human 
fears, at least for a time, by revealing dangers 





before unperceived. Not a few persons would 
lke to imitate the Brahman king who crushed ' 
the microscope which showed animal life in his | 
drinking-water. They would like to ignore! 
troublesome facts. ! 

Science has revealed the presence of bacteria,— 
microbes,—some harmless, some harniful, every- | 
where within and without us. Many species have 
their habitat in our very mouths! Most of the 
worst diseases and the most infectious epidemics 
are believed to be the work of these malignant 
foes, that no unaided eye can see, and seeing, 
guard against. The old imps of superstition were 
nothing to them. 

One of the most terrible facts connected with 
them {s their capacity for multiplication. It 
almost staggers belief; certainly itis beyond our | 
power fully to apprehend. Ina single day one of 
these foes may become over elxteen millions, and | 
4m forty-eight hours nearly two bundred and | 
elghty-one thousand millions! Shall we smash | 
our microscope? Shall we, like the ostrich, hide | 
our heads from the danger? There 1s something 
better. We give it in the language of the Times 
and Register : I 

“Sunlight, pure alr and thorough cleanliness are | 
natural enemies to disease-germs. The germs | 
cannot flourish where they have not thelr proper 
food, and that {s found in dampness, darkness, | 
mold and filth. Keep the habitation flooded with 
sunshine and pure air, keep away all filth and | 
dampness, and the germs of disease will find no | 
foothold, no nidus in which to breed, and no food | 
on which to grow. | 

“Nature is struggling all the time to keep her! 
domain healthful and a fit habitation for man, but 
man shuts out the air and light, contaminates all 
things about him, and disease is the reward of 
his recklessness and neglect. There is more health 
ina sunbeam than in drugs, and more life in pure 
air than in the phyaleian’s skill. 

“The sunlight may fade the parlor carpet, but 
better that than have disease fade the cheek. The | 
wind may tan and freckle the face, but It is better 
tanned and freckled than thin and sallow. 

“IIelp nature to keep your habitation healthful 
by allowing her forces an opportunity to operate. 
‘There is more health about you than disease. 

“Health {8 man’s natural condition. He can 


place about himself euch conditions that disease | 


germs will not invade but evade his system.” 
—__—— 
“CLEVER FLIP.” 


Ie was only a common black-and-tan dog, not a 
beauty by any means, for his eyes were so unpleas- 
antly prominent as to have almost the appearance 
of giasseyes. Whathe lacked in beauty, however, 
he made up in wit. 

As there were no little children in the house, he 
became n great pet, and was taught many funny 
tricks; but none of these were so clever as some 
things that he did of his own motion. 

Ina bright, sunny room of the third story lived 
a dear old lady, a distant but greatly beloved 
relative of the family. 

She had chosen this room In order that she might 
be out of everybody's way, as she said, and free 
to entertain herself with writing, reading or 
sewing, as she liked; for ehe was very deaf and 
coull not enjoy general conversation. Indeed, 
she could not hear at all without an enr-trumpet. 
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taught to go up and summon her to her meals. If 
sent to call any one elve he always barked noisily, 
Dut when sent for his deaf friend he would 
seamper up to that third-story room, and, If he 
found the door open, would begin frisking and 
dancing around her, saying, “Come, come,” In 
every movement, but without uttering a sound. 
He had learned by experience that he must attract 
her attention by the eye. 

Even if he found the door clored, he never 
barked, but waited patiently until it opened. For 
his old friend knew about what time to expect 
him, and looked out now and then to see If he wax 
there. 

‘One day he came up in this way to let her know 
that dinner was ready. She had been cutting out 
some work on the bed, but luld aside her scissors 
at once and, having washed her hands and adjusted 
her cap, followed Flip toward the stairway. But 
the little fellow was not altogether satisfled. Ile 
stopped, looked up at her, and back toward the 
room. Then he ran back himself. 

‘As ahe made no motion to return, he stood in the 
door irresolute, came and looked up into her eyes 
again with a troubled expression, and once more 
darted back into the room. 

‘This time she followed, murmuring, “What's 
wrong, Flip? Have J left anything? 

Sure enough, there he was on tiptoe, looking 
eagerly over at her spectacles, which she had 
forgotien ani left on the bed. Flip kvew very 
well that she could not eat her dinner comfortably 
without them. 

All that tlme he had made no sound, but had 
done all his talking by pantomime, as it were. 

“Flip is a very clever dog,” the old lady said, a 
she told the story at the dinner-table, “to save me 
that long walk upstairs.” 








HUNTING ALLIGATORS AT NIGHT. 


Mr. C. W. Butler in an article on “Alligator. 
Shooting in Florida,” contributed to “The Big 
Game of North America,” says that he went out 
one night with a doctor for a companion, Intent on 
striking alligators. The doctor rowed, and Mr. 
Butler stood up at the bow, striking-pole in hand. 
Soon the white chin of an alligator appeared within 
the circle of light. 


‘The pole left Mr. Butler’s hand, and the line ran 
out as fast a8 a nine-foot alligator could travel. It 
was a novel night ride. The alligator did his best, 
swiniming head and shoulders above water. The 
jack-light swung to and fro, and the water splashed 
fiercely against the boat. 

"All at once the tow-horse stopped, and a revolver. 
bullet rolled hin over. Apparently he was dead, 
and the two men were trying to haul him into the 
boat, when suddenly he darted under it and began 
splintering the keel with his teeth. 

‘A quick haul on the line brought the creature's 
head above water; instantly the doctor struck him 
a heavy blow on the head with the axe. Again he 
rolled over, and was hauled into the boat. 

‘As the two men were congratulating each other, 
the ‘alligator recovered from the stunning blow 
and began to clear out that boat. With his huge 
tail he fanned the doctor, who was in the stern, 
and with yawning jaws he reached after the man 
In the bow. 

Something had to be done, and that promptly, or 
the boat would be threshed into pieces. ‘The bows. 
man managed to get hold of the axe, and by a 
well-aimed blow to split open the saurian’s head. 
‘Then he was quiet. 


NEUTRAL. 


A New Orleans newspaper says that a squad of 
Confederate soldiers, who were wearing captured 
blue overcoats, rode up to a house in Tennessee 
during the Civil War, and called out to the owner: 
“Well, old man, what are you, reb or Yank?” Old 
Caution was puzzled by the blue coats and the 
gray trousers. “Gentlemen,” said he, “I’m nothin’, 
and precious little of that. 


A similar spirit seems to have possessed a certain 
aged negro whom a writer for the New York 
World met some time ago while wandering over 
the battlefield of Antietam. 

“Were you here when the fight took place?” 
asked the visitor. 

“Right yere, sab,” answered the white-hatred 
negro. 

“Then you saw it all? 

“Well, sah, not zackly, but 1 saw de dead folks 
arter de battie.” 

“Why didn’t you see the movements of the 
troops?” 

“Well, sah, I was done embarrassed a heap dat 
day, 1 knowed Gin'ral Lee was dependin® on me 
not to whoop for de Yankees, an'Gin'ral McClellan 
was dependin’ on me not to whoop ag’in ’em, an’ 
so I done wen’ down cellar au’ sat on de head ob a 
elder yar'T an’ let "em fight It out de best way dey 
could.” 














WANTED HIS RIGHTS. 


Some years ago a wealthy manufacturer in the 


| West, employing nearly a thousand bands, estab- 


lished a “model” city, thus giving the workmen 
and their families many comforts and luxuries 
that they could not have attained unaided. Of 


| course there were regulations to govern the model 


city, which as a rule were cheerfully observed. 


‘There were fault-finders, however, and especially 
a new-comer, named Bascomb. Among the rules 
Was one forbliding the burning of soft coal, on 
account of the odor and smoke, and Bascomb 
objected strong}; 

“My goodness!” remonstrated a friend, “1 don't 
see what you are growling about. We get hard 
coal at coat, and as one ton goes as fur ae two of 
the other, you aint out of pocket.” 

“Taint right to forbid it," asserted Bascomb. 

“See here,” demanded his friend, “do you really 
want to burn the nasty stuff?” ni 

‘0, 1 don’t wanter,” replied Bascomb, “but 1 

wanter have the right in case I wanter!” 








SHE HAD HEARD SO. 


The application of general principles to particu. 
lar cases is so nice a matter that the wisest of 
people never attain to perfection in it. 


Luey, three years old, was playing with 
neighbor of her own age. ‘All went smoothly untit 
some childish dispute arose, when Lucy, regarding 
woanle friend as the nggressor, slapped her 

Lu ndmother reproved her for her rude. 
ness and display of temper, but the elilid clinched 
the argument by saying: 

“Why, dan’mudder, dan'mudder, don’t you 
know It does little dirls dood to whip 'em?"—Nero 











As she could not hear the bell, Flip had been 
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These are Fact 


which Housekeepers 


Seriously 


Ir you want the best food you will be inter- 
ested in the following facts, which show why 
“Royal” is the best baking powder, why it 
makes the best and most wholesome food, and 
why its use has become almost universal—its 
sale greater in this country than the sale of all 
other cream of tartar baking powders combined. 

The Royal Baking Powder NEVER 
Fails. 

It is absolutely pure and wholesome. 

It is combined from the most approved 
and healthful ingredients. 

It makes the finest flavored, most ten- 
der, delicious and wholesome food. 

It has greater leavening strength than 
any other baking powder, and is there- 
fore the cheapest. 

1t never loses its strength, but will keep 
fresh and of full leavening power until 
used. 

It acts slowly in the dough, so that none 
of its strength is lost before the baking is 
completed. 

It makes food that will keep sweet, 
moist and fresh longer, or that may be 
eaten hot and fresh with impunity. 

The reasons why the Royal Baking Powder is 
superior to all others in these respects are easily 
stated. One is because it is made from chem- 
ically pure materials. Another is because it is 
made with greater care and accuracy than 
any other. It is always uniform in composition 
and leavening power. It has been the standard 
baking powder for twenty-five years. The 
founder and conductor of its business ever since 
is still at the head of its management. Thus all 
the knowledge and skill attained by over a quar- 
ter of a century’s experience is available in its 
present preparation, The consumer is not ex- 
perimented upon by changes of formula that are 
constantly being made in other powders in an 
effort to get a mixture that will not “cake” or 
lose its strength, or that follow changes of pro- 
prietorship or manufacturers. The Royal Baking 
Powder is always certain and equal in its work; 
a teaspoonful does the same perfect work to-day 
that it did yesterday or last week or month or 
last year. 

While the last teaspoonful in a can of Royal 
is as good as the first, other powders lose their 
strength after being made a short time, and 
particularly after the can is opened. 

No great efforts are made by other manufac- 
turers to procure pure materials. ‘They use the 
ordinary cream of tartar of the market, which 
contains tartrate of lime and is generally mixed 
with alum, phosphates, or terra alba. The fre- 
quent tests by the Massachusetts and New York 
State Boards of Health show the great extent of 
this adulteration. 

But experiments that cost many hundred thou- 
sand dollars were made by the Royal Baking 
Powder Company to secure for its use chemically 
pure ingredients, and to devise methods and 
formulas that would make a perfect baking 
powder. 

In the manufacture of this powder there is 
used more than half of all the cream of tartar 
consumed in the United States for all purposes. 





should 
Consider. 


‘This is refined in the mammoth works of the 
company (erected at a cost of over half 2 million 
dollars) by special, patented processes by which 
means there are secured to the Royal Baking 
Powder exclusively ingredients absolutely free 
frum tartrate of lime or other adulterant or inert 
matter. 

While there is no secret as to the ingredients 
used,— the methods of their preparation, their 
relative proportions and the manipulations 
which are indispensable to this end are unknown 
to other manufacturers. 

The exactness with which the active principle 
of each ingredient prior to mixing is ascertained 
by expert chemists; the actual prohibition en- 
forced against the receipt into the works of an 
impure ingredient; 
materials are dried, coated and prepared before 
their combination, and the precision in packing 
the powder so that it shall be delivered to the 
consumer in the perfect condition in which it 
leaves the factory, are some of the details which 
go to make the perfect “ Royal.” 

Are not the same means employed by other 
manufacturers? They are not. There have 
been a great many imitations of the Royal, but 
no equals. Pure materials are not employed, 
care is not taken in their preparation and com- 
bination, while in the great majority of baking 
powders alum is added to give them strength, 
while cheapening their cost. 

No alum, phosphates or dangerous or 
doubtful substances are used in the Royal, 
and it costs more to manufacture than 
any other brand. 

The great popularity and general use of the 
Royal Baking Powder attest its superiority. 

Success is generally deserved. 

Scores of brands of baking powders have been 
placed upon the market since it was introduced. 
Most of these have died; none have achieved a 
general success, while the Royal has increased in 
popularity until its sale is general in every city, 
town and hamlet in the country. Nothing but 
the superior quality of the Royal Baking Powder 
could have effected this. 

Corroborative of the foregoing are the official 
tests. These have been made without prejudice, 
by entirely unbiased officers, have been elabo- 
rate, exhaustive, and should be conclusive. Prof. 
Tucker of Albany, whose thorough and scien- 
tific work in examining articles of food for 
the State of New York is well-known, says 
it is “a baking powder unequalled for 
purity, strength and wholesomeness;” while 
the United States Government investiga- 
tion, recently made under the authority 
of Congress, shows the Royal superior to 
all others in leavening power. 

The day has come for a rigid discrimination 
in the purchase of baking powders by the house- 
keepers. 

Health and economy demand the use of that 
brand ascertained absolutely pure and whole- 
some and of greatest strength. 

Those who have tested all thoroughly, 
use “Royal” only. If you are not using it, 
the facts here given should induce you to give it 
a trial. 


No other Article of Human Food has ever received 
such emphatic commendation for purity, strength 


and wholesomeness from 


the most eminent 


authorities, as the Royal Baking Powder. 


No other Article used in 
the household has so 


the domestic economy of 
many enthusiastic friends 


among the housekeepers of America; and its 





reputation is world-wide. 
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the care with which the. 
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INTERLOPERS. 
In Eight Chapters. — Chapter III. 
Commencement Day. 


Never had Dorothy weleomed the sound of the 
rising-Dell as she did this morning. All through 
the long hours she had lain upon her bed crying 
silently, or pacing her little room stifling her 
groans und trying to bear her pain withouta sign. 

She had not thought of removing ber clothes 
until well on toward daylight, and then she had 








BOSTON, THURSDA 


“But I'm not lying,” insisted Dorothy to her 
conscience. “If she thinks I hurt my wrist in 
my sleep why can't I let her keep thinking so? 
And, besides, if 1 told—there are the other girls.” 

“But you have nothing to do with the other 
girls,” returned her conscience. “You are lying 
just as much by keeping silence now as you 
would he at another time by telling a falsehood. 
You are acting a lie.” 7 

When Miss Lorimer came up again to see how 
she was doing, she was astonished to find her 
patient still awake, and as feverish as before. 
She sat down beside her to lay her palm upon 
the throbbing temples. 

‘No, no, Miss Lorimer,” Dorothy exclaimed, 














suddenly remembered that if she wished to avoid | sitting up. “Please don't—yet. If you knew, 





being “found out,” she must 
begin by practising deceit— 
pretending to have been in bed 
all night. 

How she was to account for 
the injury to her arm she could 





not think. But it finally man- 
aged itself. 
A few moments after the 


rising-bell rang, Dorothy heard 
a knock upon her door. She 
was standing before her tiny 
looking-glass, trying to arrange, 
with her one hand, her hair 
into its customary long braid. 

“Come in,” she said, tremu- 
lously 

Miss Lorimer entered. At 
sight of her, Dorothy straight- 
ened herself up and set her 
teeth hard, trying to hide her 
swollen wrist behind the folds 
of her skirt. But her face told 
the tale all too plainly, and at 
sight of her haggard cheeks 
and dark-ringed eyes Miss 
Lorimer gave an exclamation 
of shocked surprise. 

“My deal she cried, ‘what 
has Uappened to you? You 
are ill. Tell me, Doruthy, what 
is the matter? You look as if 
you had not slept all night. 
Poor child! is it the old worry 
again?” 

The kind words went straight 
to Dorothy's heart, and her 
overcharged nerves gave way 
under this new strain—the on- 
deavor to basely deceive this 
woman, who was kind to her. 

She bent her head and sobbed wildly for a few 
moments, while Miss Lorimer went to her and 
took her in her arms. In drawing Dorothy to 
her, she pressed against the injured limb, causing 
the sufferer to ery out with sudden pain. 

Miss Lorimer looked down and saw. She 
knew what was the matter, but how it had come 
about she did not try to discover. 

“You poor, poor little thing!” she said, her 
voice unsteady with sympathy. “Wait here a 
moment. I am going to ‘make it well,’ as they 
say to the babies.” 

She hurried from the room. Presently she 
came back with cloths and arnica and strips of 
flannel, and began to bind up the aching wrist, 












meanwhile uttering words of comfort. But every | 


syllable, instead of solacing her, pierced Dorothy 
like a thorn. 

“It is only a sprain,” said Miss Lorimer, “and 
if we are careful it will soon be sound again. 
But you were a foolish Dorothy not to come to 
me at once. 

Dorothy said nothing 

“Thad a friend onee,” Miss Lorimer went on, 
‘who sprained his arm in the night just as you 
have done. He could not account for it at all, 
and the physician said he must have wrenched 
the wrist in his sleep.” 
he break fast bell rang. 

“1 will explain it to Miss Duprée,” said Miss 
Lorimer, “and have you excused from “chapel. 
Good-by ; I will send you up some toast and tea.” 

She was gone before Dorothy could say a word 
in protest ur explanation. 

A dainty breakfast made its appearance. 
Dorothy tried to eat, but every mouthful seemed 
to choke her, and she sent it down only half- 
tasted. She tried to sleep, but when she closed 
her eyes she seemed to see in herself the picture 
of a mean impostor. 
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When the last crumb was gone Miss Lorimer | 
put the tray aside, and turning to her patient, 
said: “Now tell me, Dorothy, all about last 
night. I will not say, ‘Keep nothing back,’ | 
lecause I trust you sufficiently to believe you | 
will tell me the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth."* 

Dorothy told truly all that she had done, but 
said nothing about the other girls’ complicity in 
the affair; and Miss Lorimer forbore to question 
her concerning it. If she suspected that Dorothy | 
had not set ont on her adventure alone, she gave 
no evidence of her suspicion. | 

“Well,” said Miss Lorimer, “I think your | 
experience has been severe enough, and I have 
pleaded with Miss Duprée to pardon you, because 





Dorothy meets her new Father. 


you'd think I was only being served right, and I 
don’t suppose you'd try to cure me at all—only 
‘you're so good perhaps you would. Anyway, 
I'm going to tell you, because it would be lying 
Vif Tdidn’t. Ididn’t burt my arm in my sleep— 
1 was awfully awake. I was on the—shed-roof!" 

Miss Lorimer looked at her in wonder. 

“The shed-roof ?” she repeated, wondering if 
Dorothy was not delirious and wandering. 

“Yes, ma’am, the sled-roof. I kind of felt as 
if I must have some fun last night, and so IT 
slipped down the hall and crawled out of the 
window and all along the piazza till I came to the 
shed, and then I slid down the roof and—and— 
|sort of went out on the lake and—and—came 
back again, and it was when I was crawling up 
again that I hurt my arm! I'm awfully sorry, 
Miss Lorimer! I'm sorry clear from my head to 
my feet. I feel just as if I never wanted to have 
any one look at ine again.” 

“There, there, Dorot! That will do. I 
cannot quite understand this affair, and you are 
in no condition to try to explain it more fully. 
When you have slept and are stronger, we shall 
hear the rest."” 

She left the room. Dorothy dropped back 
against her pillow with a sigh of mingled uneasi- 
ness and relief—uneasiness becanse of the fear 
thata fuller explanation might involve the other 
girls; and relief at having confessed her own 
guilt. Presently she fell asleep, and slept until 
quite late. When she woke she found Miss 
Lorimer beside her. 

“You have had a long nap,” said the teacher, 
kindly. “And now, here is a little cold Junchcon 
for you. 

She produced a tray. Durothy was very hungry 
| and ate with relish, her companion sitting beside 
her und looking up now and then with eyes whose 
expression Doruthy cuuld not quite understand. 














| your fault brought with it its own punishment.” 
Miss Lorimer told her how necessary were such 
rules as those which she had disobeyed; how a 
school was like a nation, whose Iaws were not 
made to harass people, but to protect them. 

“And remember this," she said. “No man 
| thinks well of a woman who puts herself forward 
and gives him a chance to think lightly of her. 
Do you think those young fellows on the steamer 
last night, flighty as they were, would have dared 
address you if they had considered you more 
than a silly girl? A man never holds up to the 
| ridicule of his friends a woman for whom he 
‘has respect, uor speaks of her lightly in their 
Presence. 

“If you knew as much of the world as I do, 
you would know that what I have said is true. I 
was brought up among a number of boys,— 
brothers and cousins,—and so was behind the 
scenes. I saw the lads flirt with girls who thought 
it ‘splendid fun’ to be smiled at by strange young 
men, and who had no other idea than that they 
were the admiration and envy of their mates. 

“If they could only have heard these same 
young fellows talk about them later, how their 
| cheeks would have burned with mortification and 
shame! And I was always warned against | 
associating with such a girl. ‘She is not just the | 
kind we want you to know, Margaret.’ 

“But I have said enough, I think. You will 
remember, dear ?”” 

Dorothy felt strangely humble, and when she 
| tried to say “yes,” her voice trembled as though | 
she were on the verge of tears. But she did not ; 
lery; instead, she put her arms about Miss 
| Lorimer's neck and whispered : 

“T'll try to be as good as I ought. 
| will. You have been so good to ine.” 
| In the meantime Miss Duprée had learned 
enough of the affurr to feel that Dorothy was not! 
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the only one concerned in it, and accordingly had 
made up her mind to discover the other culprits, 
not by means of secret investigation, but by a 
direct demand upon their honor. 

She appeared just before dismissal, and desired 
any or all of the young ladies connected with last 
night's misconduct to hold up their hands. 

Out of all the class only one arm was raiscd,— 
Dorothy was still in her room,—and that was 
Marie Pollock's. 

Miss Duprée waited a moment, as though in 
expectation of seeing more respond to her call, 
and then remarked, quietly : 

“Of course, having put you young ladies upon 
your honor, I cannot think, for a moment, that 
any concerned would fail to acknowledge her- 


self. Therefore, I suppose 
Miss Pollock is the only other 
offender. Should there be, 


however, any one who from 
fear or any other motive has 
sought to shield herself by 
silence, I trust she will renem- 
ber that while disobedience is 
a fault, dishonor is a crime.” 

Again she paused, but noone 
made an attempt at confession ; 
and after telling Maric to come 
to her in her study, the principal 
left the room. 

The moment the girls were 
able to escape from the school- 
room they gathered into a little 
knot, and began to whisper 
among themselves ahout Dor- 
othy's supposed treachery. 

“Miss Lorimer shows a great 
deal of partiality,” complained 
Fanny Bergen. “She always 
lets Dorothy off easy, and the 
rest of us can catch it. That's 
the reason Dorothy tells her 
everything. Talk about honor! 
I'd like to know if she’s been 





honorable!" 
“Besides, she got us all 
into explained Pauline 





Leonard. 

“Yes, Indeed,” assented Kate 
Van Voorhies. 

“We ever should have 
thought of going out in the 
boat if it hadn't been for ber. 
She propused it. And she 
looked right straight at the 
men on the steamer when they 
called out to us, and —* 

“And helped us on the shed-roof, and every- 
thing. She was just the worst of us all, so 
there 

“If you had raised your hand, Paul, I would 
have raised inine,” whispered Della Carpenter. 
“] kept watching to see if you would, but you 
didn’t.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Paul, sharply, “it’s a 
pity about you. You necdn’t speak in that kind 
of despising way, either. If you wanted to be so 
fine, why didn't you put your hand up on your 
own acconnt, and not wait for me?" 

“The fact is," said Kate, “we're all in a pretty 
mess, and I'm going straight up to Doroth 
room and tell her what she's got us into. I'll 
pay her up!” 

“Why, I don’t see how we're in a mess,” 
returned Funny. ‘No one knows about us.” 

“You goose! Of course uot. Only a fellow 
feels uncomfortable, and that's mess enough. If 
Dorothy hadn't told — 

“Dorothy didn’t tell 

Tho girls started apart, and there, behind them, 
stood Miss Duprée, stern-faced and severe. The 
girls shrank back. 

“No, Dorothy did not tell," repeated the 
principal, slowly. “Neither did Marie Pollock. 
In the first place, I do not Lelieve in trying to 
make one gitl inform against another, and even 
if I did. Dorothy would have been the last to 
answer any questions that might implicate you. 

“Marie Pollock confessed to her own fault, but 
T might have imagined that those two were alone 
to blame if Thad not been fortunate enough to 
come upon you just now and receive your own 
evidence against yourselves. I am sorry to find 
that out of six there are only two who have the 
moral courage, to say nothing of honor—to speak 
the truth. 

“You may go to your own reoms, young 
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ladias, At supper you need not appear, as I feel 
a dosire to spare you the mortification of hearing 
your names read before the whole school as 
having been connected with Dorothy and Marie 
in last night's performance, and having failed to 
declare yourselves even when your honor was 
appealed to.” 

The girls went slowly from the room. 

Miss Duprée’s heart did not soften to them. 
‘Their misdemeanor was as nothing in her sight 
compared with their dishonest denial of it. 

For two weeks cards of invitation had been 
fying, and the hotel had long ago disposed ot all 
itsapartments. The chapel in which the exercises 
of the day were to be held, was fragrant with 
blossoms and dim with shadowy boughs, while 
the gymnasium, where the concluding party was 
to be held, was converted into bower. Poor 
Barney, the man-of-all-work, had oiled and 
polished the floor until his “back was broke.” 

‘These Commencement days were the bane of 
his existence, for at their season it was “Barney” 
here and “Barney” there, until the poor man was 
‘axilt entirely ;” and when he happened to be 
taking a breathing spell for the space of a minute, 
Bridget, his wife, who was the seminary cook, 
would always remark : 

“Och, Barney, me b'y, while yer ristin’, be 
schrubbin' down me sthairs, for they nade it the 
day.” 

Dorothy's enjoyment of the Commencement 
festivities was sadly interfered with. Her sprained 
wrist must still be bandaged; a new frock was 
lacking, and there was the prospect of the meet- 
ing with the “interlopers.” 

But she had determined to swathe her arm ina 
pretty silk handkerchief, to make the most of a 
bad job and be satisfied with her last summer's 
white swiss, and to remember only the fact of 
her mother’s coming, which would reconcile her 
to the rest. 

She and her classmates were among the gayest 
of the gay. Having served their sentence and 
being forgiven, they could rest assured that their 
misbehavior would never be referred to again. 

Dorothy was holding one of her informal recep- 
tions in her room after study hours, when Barney 
appeared, bearing in his arms a huge pasteboard 
box, and remarking: 

“It's mesilf is wonderin’ what's the contints, 
Miss Dorothy. They do be so loight and yit so 
lar-r-ge."” . 

The girls laughed, and then crowded about the 
bed while Dorothy snapped the cords and tried 
to free the box from its wrappings. ‘I sort of 
think maybe it's a dress,” said Dorothy, “and 
that would be—Ab!” 

For at Igst the cover was flung aside and there, 
beneath its coverlet of muslin wrappings, in its 
bed of tissue paper, lay the daintiest little frock 
imaginable—a mass of filmy lace and delicate 
mull. It proved to be just the right thing— 
simple and graceful, and fitting to perfection. 

‘The fact that the lace was real did not greatly 
enhance its value in the girls’ sight, for would it 
not have been enough, in any case, that it came 
from Paris? 

It was Miss Lorimer who told Dorothy what a 
costly little affair it was; at which Dorothy 
looked grave. 

“Tf it was so expensive I don’t see how mamma. 
ever could have bought it,” she said, ‘for she 
isn’t rich, you know, and when I wrote about 
having a new frock for Commencement, she said 
she was afraid she couldn’t afford it. And to 
think of her having sent not only the frock, but 
slippers and laced stockings, and handkerchief 
and fan and—and—everything!” 

Miss Lorimer smiled, and presently went away, 
while Dorothy felt that one of her cares was lifted 
from her mind. 

‘The Commencement proceedings in the ball 
were done, and the supper gong had sounded. 
Such chattering and laughing; such sounds of 
whispered jokes and giggling response! The 
girly were allowed special privileges at this last 
supper, and they made the best of them. 

The reception of the evening was the topic of 
overwhelming interest. 

“Are your people here, Fanny ?”” 

“Yes, indeed. Didn't you see my mother this 
afternoon ?"” 

“My cousin Dick is here. Did you see him in 
chapel? ‘That light-haired one with a mustache. 
He's dreadfully clever; he goes to college!” 

“I kind of wished 1 was graduating when Miss 
Loring read her essay and got so many flowers 
and was clapped so. It must he lovely fun; and 
then, never to go to school any more —* 

“Poh! I don't care. I like it here and I'm 
coming back, aren't you, Dorothy? By the way, 
has your mother come yet ?”" 

Dorothy gave a short, disappointed sigh. “No, 
L watched for her but she didn't come, and I'm 
worried. 1 guess she will be on the quarter past 
eight train; she wouldn't want to take a later 
one. Oh, there! Did you hear that fiddle? 
Isn't it elegant 2" 

When the girls found themselves in the 
immense ball-room, late the gymnasium, with 
flowers everywhere and guests arriving con- 
stantly, they could scarcely keep their feet still 
with excitement. 

Dorothy was chatting gaily when some one 


touched her upon the elbow and whispered in her 
car 




















You're wanted in the reception-room 





Quick 


She needed no second bidding, but rushed 
away, her heart beating joyously, her lips trem- 
bling, and her only thought being of her mother. 

Her feet scarcely touched the stairs, she ran 80 
fast. When had the distance from gymnasium 
to reception-room seemed so long before ? 

But in a moment, which only seemed an hour, 
she was pushing open the door and passing 
through it like a little whirlwind, her arms open, 
her heart beating and on her lips the ery, “Ob, 
mamma, mamma !”” 

But the words died before they were uttered ; 
for suddenly, as though in a moment turned to 
immovable stone, Dorothy stood still, her color 
fading, her breath forsaking her, and her heart 
almost ceasing to beat. 

‘The room was nearly deserted. Not quite, for 
by the table sat a gentleman who rose to meet 
her as she entered; who saw her change froma 
joyous girl into a cold littte statue, and who, 
stepping forward, held out his hand, saying: 

«And this is Dorothy ?”’ 

Jutre M. LivPMANN. 
(To be continued.) 
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PEACE. 
Thave seen tt brightly shining 
many & face, 


face, 
A peace that ts born of struggle, 
‘Serenest grace ! 
—Nellie Hart Woodworth. 
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FOR MARSE CHOUCHOUTE. 


“An’ now, young man, w'at you want to 
remember is this—an’ take it fer yo’ motto: ‘No 
monkey-shines with Uncle Sam.’ You unda- 
stan’? You aware now o’ the penalties attached 
to monkey-shinin’ with Uncle Sam. 1 reckon 
that’s "bout all I got to say; 60 you be on han’ 
promp’ to-morrow mornin’ at seven o'clock, to 
take charge o’ the United States mail-bag.”” 

This formed the close of a very pompous 
address delivered by the postmaster of Centre- 
ville to young Armand Verchette, who had been 
appointed to carry the mails from the village to 
the railway station three miles away. 
‘Armand—or Chouchoute, as every one chose to 
call him, following the habit of the Creoles in giving 
nicknames—had listened a little impatiently. 

Not go the little negro boy who accompanied 
him. The child had listened with the deepest 
respect and awe to every word of the rambling 
admonition. 

“How much you gwine git, Marse Chouchoute ?” 
ho asked, as they walked down the village street 
together, the black boy alittle behind. He was 
very black, and slightly deformed; a small boy, 
scarcely reaching to the shoulder of his com- 
panion, whose cast-off garments he wore. 

But Chouchoute was tall for his sixteen years, 
and carried himself well. 

«wry, I'm goin’ to git thirty dolla’ a month, 
Wash; w'at you say to that? Betta ‘an hoein’ 
cotton, a’ntit?” He laughed, with a triumphant 
ring in his voice. 

But Wash did not laugh; he was too much 
impressed by the importance of this new function, 
too much bewildered by the vision of sudden 
wealth which thirty dollars a month meant to his 
understanding. 

He felt, too, deep! 














conscious of the great 
weight of responsibility which this new office 
brought with it. The imposing salary had con- 
firmed the impression left by the postmaster’s 
words. 

“You gwine git all dat money? Sakes! W’at 
you reckon Ma’aine Armand say? I know she 
gwine mos’ take a fit w'en she heab dat.” 

But Chouchoute's mother did not ‘mos’ take a 
fit” when she heard of her son's good fortune. 
The white and wasted hand which she rested 
upon the boy's black curls trembled a little, it is 
true, and tears of emotion came into her tired 
eyes. This step seemed to her the beginning of 
better things for her fatherless boy. 

They lived quite at the end of this little French 
village, which was simply two long rows of very 
old frame houses, facing each other closely across 
a dusty roadway. 

‘Their home was a cottage, so small and so 
humble that it just escaped the reproach of being 
cabin. 

Every one was kind to Madame Armand. 
Neighbors ran in of mornings to help her with 
her work—she could do so little for herself. And 
often the good priest, Pére Antoine, came to sit 
with her and talk innocent gossip. 

To say that Wash was fond of Madame Armand 
and her son is to be poor in language to express 
devotion. He worshipped her as if she were 
already an angel in Paradise. 

Chouchoute was a delightful young fellow; no 
one could help loving him. His heart was as 
warm and cheery as his own Southern sunbeams. 
If he was born with an unlucky trick of forget- 
fulness—or better, thoughtlessness—no one ever 
felt much like blaming him for it, so much did it 
seem a part of his happy, careless nature. And 
why was that faithful watch-dog, Wash, always 
at Marse Chouchoute’s heels, if it were not to be 
hands and ears and eyes to him, more than half 
the time? 

One beautiful spring night Chouchoute, on his 
way to the station, was riding along the road that 














skirted the river. The clumsy mail-bag that lay 


before him across the pony was almost empty; 
for the Centreville mail was & meagre and 
unimportant one at best. 

But he did not know this. He was not thinking 
of the mail, in fact; he was only feeling that life 
was very agreeable this delicious spring night. 

‘There were cabins at intervals upon the road— 
most of them darkened, for the hour was late. 
‘As he approached one of these, larger than the 
others, he heard the sound of s fiddle, and saw 
lights through the openings of the house. 

Tt was so far from the road that when he 
stopped his horse and peered through the dark- 
ness he could not recognize the dancers who 
passed before the open doors and windows. But 
he knew this was Gros-Leon’s ball, which he had 
heard the boys talking about all the week. 

Suppose he should stand in the doorway an 
instant and exchange a word with the dancers ? 
It would not take a moment. 

Chouchoute dismounted, fastened his horse to 
the fence-post, and proceeded toward the house. 

‘The room, crowded with people young and old, 
was long and low, with rough beams across the 
ceiling, blackened by smoke and time. Upon the 
high mantel-piece a single coal-oil lamp burned— 
and none too brightly. 

In a far corner, upon a platform of boards taid 
across two flour barrels, sat Uncle Ben, playing 
upon a squeaky fiddle, and shouting the ‘“figures.”” 

“Ah! v'la Chouchoute!”” some one called. 

“Eb! Chouchoute!” 

«Jus’ in time, Chouchoute; yere’s Miss Leon- 
tine waitin’ fer @ partna.”” 

4§'lute yo" partnas!”” Uncle Ben was thunder- 
ing forth; and Chouchoute, with one hand 
gracefully behind him, made a profound bow to 
Miss Leontine, as he offered her the other. 

Now Chouchoute was noted far and wide for 
his skill as a dancer. The moment he stood 
upon the floor, a fresh spirit seemed to enter into 
all present. It was with renewed vigor that 
Uncle Ben intoned his “Balancy all! Fus’ fo’ 
fo’ard an’ back !"” 

The spectators drew close about the couples to 
watch Chouchoute’s wonderful dancing. 

«Jt take Chouchoute to show ‘em de step, va!" 
proclaimed Gros-Leon, with fat satisfaction, to 
the audience at large. 

“Look "im! look ‘im yonda! Ole Ben got to 
work hard’ ‘an dat, if he want to keep up wid 
Chouchoute, va!"" 

So it was; encouragement and adulation on all 
sides, till, from the praise that was showered on 
him, Chouchoute’s head was as light as his feet. 

‘At the windows appeared the dusky faces of 
negroes, their bright eyes gleaming as they 
viewed the scene within and mingled their loud 
guffaws with the medley of sound that was already 
deafening. 

‘The time was speeding. The air was heavy in 
the room, but no one seemed to mind this. Uncle 
Ben was calling the figures now with a rhythmic 
sing-song : 

“Right an’ lef’ all ’roun’! Swing co’nas!”” 

Chonchoute turned with a smile to Miss Félici’ 
on his left, his hand extended, when what should 
break upon his ear but the long, harrowing wail 
of a locomotive! 

Then he vanished from the room. Miss Félicie 
stood as he left her, with hand uplifted, rooted to 
the spot with astonishment. 

It was the train whistling for his station, and 
hea mile and more away! He knew he was too 
late, and that he could not make the distance; 
but the sound had been a rude reminder that he 
was not at his post of duty. 

However, he would do what he could now. He 
ran swiftly to the outer road, and to the spot 
where he had left his pony. 

The horse was gone, and with it the United 
States mail-bag! 

For an instant Chouchoute stood half-stunned 
with terror. Then, in one quick flash, came to 
his mind a vision of possibilities that sickened 
him. Disgrace overtaking him in this position of 
trust; poverty his portion again; and his dear 
mother forced to share both with him. 

He turned desperately to some negroes who had 
followed him, seeing his wild rush from the 
house : 

“Who saw my hoss? 
my hoss, say ?”” 

“Who you reckon tech yo’ hoss, boy?’’ 
grumbled Gustave, a sullen-looking mulatto. 
“You didn’ have no call to lef’ 'im in de road, 
fus’ place.’ 

“Pear to me like I heahed a hoss a-lopin’ 
down de road jis’ now; didn’ you, Uncle Jake ?” 
ventured a second. 

“Neva heahed nuttin’—nuttin’ ’t all ‘cep’ dat 
big-mouf Ben in yonda makin’ mo’ fuss ’an a 
t'unda-sto’m.”” 

“Boys!” cried Chouchoute, excitedly, “bring 
me a hoss, quick, one of you. I'm boun’ to have 
one! I’m boun’ to! T'll give two dolla to the firs’ 
man brings me a hoss.’” 

Near at hand, in the “lot” that adjoined Uncle 
Jake's cabin, was his little creole pony, nibbling 
the cool, wet grass that he found, along the edges 
and in the corners of the fence. 

‘The negro led the pony forth. With no further 
word, and with one bound, Chouchoute was upon 
the animal's back. He wanted neither saddle 
nor bridle, for there were few horses in the neigh- 
borhood that had not been trained to be guided 
by the simple motions of a rider's body. 

Once mounted, he threw himself forward with 





‘W'at you all did with 





a certain violent impulse, leaning till his cheek 
touched the animal's mane. 

He uttered a sharp “Hei!” and at once, as if 
possessed by sudden frenzy, the horse dashed 
forward, leaving the bewildered black men in a 
cloud of dust. 

What a mad ride it was! On one side was the 
river bank, steep in places and crumbling away; 
on the other, an unbroken line of fencing; now in 
straight lines of neat planking; now, treacherous 
barbed wire, sometimes the zigzag rail. 

The night was black, with only such faint 
light as the stars were shedding. No sound was 
to be heard save the quick thud of the horse's 
hoofs upon the hard dirt road, the animal's heavy 
breathing, and the boy’s feverish ‘‘hei-hei!” when 
he fancied the speed slackened. 

Occasionally a marauding dog started from the 
obscurity to bark and give useless chase. 

“To the road, to the road, Bon-a-rien!” panted 
Chouchoute, for the horse in his wild race bad 
approached so closely to the river’s edge that the 
bank crumbled beneath his flying feet. It was 
only by a desperate lunge and bound that he 
saved himself and rider from plunging into the 
water below. 

Chouchoute hardly knew what he was pursuing 
so madly. It was rather something that drove 
him—fear, hope, desperation. _ 

He was rushing to the station, because it seemed 
to him, naturally, the first thing to do. There 
was the faint hope that his own horse had broken 
rein and gone there of his own accord; but such 
hope was almost lost in a wretched conviction 
that had seized him the instant he saw “Gustave 
the thief’? among the men gathered at Gros- 
Leon’s. 

“Hei! hei, Bon-a-rien!" 

The lights of the railway station were gleaming 
ahead, and Chouchoute’s hot ride was almost at 
an end. 

With sudden and strange perversity of purpose 
Chouchoute, as he drew closer upon the station, 
slackened his horse's speed. A low fence was 
in his way. Not long before, he would have 
cleared it at a bound—for Bon-a-rien could do 
such things. Now he cantered easily to the end 
of it, to go through the gate. 

His courage was growing faint, and his heart 
sinking within him as he drew nearer and nearer. 

He dismounted, and holding the pony by the 
mane, approached with some trepidation the 
young station-master, who was taking note of 
some freight that had been deposited near the 
tracks. 

“Mr. Hudson,” faltered Chouchoute, ‘did you 
see my pony ‘roun’ yere anywhere ? an’—an’ the 
mail-sack ?” 

“Your pony’s safe in the woods, Chou'te. The 
mail-bag ’s on its way to New Orleans —"” 

“Thank God!’ breathed the boy. 

«But that poor little black fellow of yours has 
about done it for himself, I guess.”” 

“Wash? O Mr. Hudson! w’at's—w'at’s hap- 
pen’ to Wash ?”" 

«He's inside there, on my mattress. He's burt, 
and he's hurt bad; that's what's the matter. You 
see the ten forty-five had come in, and she didn’t 
make much of a stop; she was just pushing 
out, when bless me if that little chap of yours 
didn’t come tearing along on Spunky as if Old 
Harry was behind him. 

“You know how No. 22 can pull at the start; 
and there was that little imp keeping abreast of 
her ‘most under the thing's wheels. 

“1 shouted at him. I couldn't make out what 
he was up to, when blamed if he didn’t pitch the 
mail-bag clean into the car! Buffalo Bill couldn't 
have done it neater. 

“Then Spunky, she shied; and Wash he 
bounced against the side of that car and back, 
like a rubber ball, and laid in the ditch till we 
carried him inside. 

“'ve wired down the road for Doctor Campbell 
to come up on 14 and do what he can for him.” 

Hudson had related these events to the dis- 
tracted boy while they made their way toward 
the house. 

Inside, upon a low pallet, lay the little negro, 
breathing heavily, his black face pinched and 
ashen with approaching death. He had wanted 
no one to touch him further than to lay him upon 
the bed. 

The few men and colored women gathered in 
the room were looking upon him with pity 
mingled with curiosity. 

When he saw Chouchoute he closed his eyes, 
and a shiver passed through his small frame. 
Those about him thought he was dead. Chou- 
choute knelt, choking, at his side and held his 
hand. 

“O Wash, Wash! W'at you did that for? 
W'at made you, Wash ?” 

“Marse Chouchoute,” the boy whispered, 5° 
Jow that no one could hear him but his friend, “I 
was gwine "long de big road, pas’ Marse Gros- 
Leon's, an’ I seed Spunky tied dah wid de’ mail. 
Dar warn't a minute—I ‘clar’, Marse Chouchoute, 
dar warn't a minute—to fotch you, W'at makes 
my head tu’n 'roun’ dat away ?”” 

“Neva mine, Wash; keep still; don't you try 
to talk,’? entreated Chouchonte. 

“You aint mad, Marse Chouchoute ey 

‘The lad could only answer with a hand-pressure- 

“Dar warn’t a minute, so I gits topo" Spunky 
I neva seed nuttin’ cl'ar de road like dat. I come 
‘long side—de train—an’ fling de sack. 1 seed 
‘im koteb “it, and I don't know nuttin’ mo’ ‘cep 
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mis'ry, till I seo you—a-comin’ frough de do’. | 
Mebby Ma’ame Armand know some'pin,” he | 
murmured, faintly, “w'at gwine make my—head | 
quit tu’nin’ ‘round dat away. I boun’ to git 


well; ‘case who—gwine—watch Marse—Chou- 
choute ?”” 











Kate Corin. 
= ee 2 
THE HIDDEN BLOOM. 


Thou needest not that light should shine, 
‘Or any man thy beauty heed ; 

Fnough—if haply this be so— 

That thou hast sweetness to bestow ! 


Harper's Bazar, —Mary Bradley. 
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For the Companion. 


NEPIGON. 
in Six Chapters. —Chapter Ill. 


‘routing m Nepigon Pool. 


Not only John and Wen-a.goosh, but every 
member of our party, brought driftwood and , 
brush for the seurch-tire on the rocks. But tho 
belief that Lee was drowned grew upon ua. 

The red glare of an increasing bonfire soon 
shone out on the dark pool, and lighted up the 
huge, brown side of Split Rock across the rapids. 
John and Wen-n-goosh launched a canoe. Pro- 
feszor William, with Dick and Alton, were om- 
barking with them, while the rest of us stood 
deepairingly by, when Thea suddenly screamed : 

“Why, there’s Le 

Turning, we all saw him, standing a few steps 
up the path, looking toward us and blinking, as if 
in wonder. 

Teacher Sarah was 6o much affected by his 
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river. It isa mile and a half in length by nearly 
half a mile in breadth, and of great depth. Like 
Hamilton's Pool, it 18 a maze of shifting currents 
and eddies. 

As we paddled along by the east shore, the white 


water of a tumultuous rapid could be seen pouring | 


diagonally inw the pool near the upper end of it. 
From behind a wooded bluff to the right, the heavy 
roar of the falls came distinetly to our ears. 

But evening was upon us, with rising clouda, 
and presently a grow! of thunder in the northwest 
interrupted the continuous roar of the waters. 

Where the rapids turn half around into the great 
pool, there is a pretty little headland, made all the 
more picturesque by four balsam poplars, which 
we called balm-o’-gilead-trees. 

We had barely time to land and pitch the tents 


“at this point, aud prepare a hasty campers’ 


supper, When darkness fell, 
torrents. 

One sleeps till morning when camping. No one 
stirred until half-past five, when Lee crept quietly 
out, and taking his rod, made for the rapid in 
advance of all save Thea, who had waked and 
was meditating a similar project. 

They each Intended to eurprise the party by 
catching the tirst fish, but Lee was a little abead. 
As Thea approached the rapid, she saw him 
excitedly playlng a trout. He had hooked one at 
his second cast with a “gray hackle.” Then gen- 
crously ran and brought a scoop net. 

It was a rough place for them, for the rapid ts 
full of great boulders at this point. The trout 
darted wildly around the submerged stones, but 
after a few flurries, Lee reeled it down to a short 
line, and then, as he «drew it slowly in shore, Thea 
scooped it up iu the net and ran with it, line, hook 
and all, back from the water. 

“Lee has caught the first trout here!” she cried. 
“And ian’t Ita beauty 

It wae a young trout of not quite two pounds’ 





ud the rain came in 








Dick and Alton wished very much to cross over 
to the other bank of the rapids and try their luck 
on that side. Accordingly, after lunch the eanocs 
were luunched, and all the party except Lucia 
embarked, and were paddled around the foot of 
the raplds to a point of rocks on the northerly 
vank of the river, whence it was possible to reach 
the coveted position on fout. 

Lucla preferred to remain in camp and make 
sketches. She had already taken several photo- 
graphe. 

“We shall not be gone for more than two hours, 
probably,” Professor William eald to her, as they 
were putting off. 

But more than half an hour was occupied in 
going around the foot of the rapids. The party 
then began jack-flshing in the still water of a bay 
on that side, so that, as It chanced, Lucia was left 
alone for more than three hours. She sketched 
the fall, the rapids aud the camp from various 
polnts of view, and was for some time pleasantly 
occupied. 

By and by she took her rod and angled along 
the rapid. : 

After about half an hour she had a fine rise, and 
at the next cast hooked a two-pound trout, which 
she played for a long time. Finally she drew it 
into shallow water beside a stranded log, and 
scoop-netted it with her hat. The spasmodic 
struggles of the fish excited her pity, and ehe put 
{tina bucket of water to show to the rest of the 
party on their return, 

By this time It was almost sunaet. Lucia was 
momentarily expecting the return of the party. 
But the canoes did not come around the point in 
alght. 

As she stood watching her fish In the bucket and 
waiting, she heard a allght nolse in the bushes 
| atty or sixty yards away, on the lower side of the 
little open space near the shore of the pool. 
Looking in the direction of the sound, she saw tho 




















sudden reappearance that she sat down on the | weight, by our little dial scales, but as Thea had | thick alders moving a little at one point. 


rocks without a word, and covered her face with | suid, it was the most beautiful trout that we had | 


both hands. 
cover breath. 

“Well, you're a pretty fellow to give 
us such a scare!” he exclaimed. 

“sScare’?” said Lee. “Why, have 
you been worried about me? Have 
you been to dinner? And did you 
cateh any trout?” 

Alton groaned. ‘1 wish somebody 
would carry me into our tent,” he said, 
sarcastically; “I think 1 shall faint!” 

“Lee, where have you been?” Pro- 
fessor William agked, gravely. “We 
have been in the greatest alarm about 
you for two hours!” 

“We feared you were drowned,” 
added Teacher Sarah. 5 

“And we were going to search for 
your body,” sald Dick, with grim irony. 

“Why, I went to sleep,” the boy said, 
falteringly, “but I thought it was only 
a minute.” 

Lee looked confused and very peni- 
tent. 
‘I went up there to the head of the 
rapids,” he began to explain, “and 
made ever so many casts off the ledge, 
and stood looking at the water for 
some time. 

“But 1 did not get a rise, and after a 
while I felt sure I shouldn't catch 
anything, and so reeled In my line. 

“The sun had just gone behind the mountain, 
but was shining bright and beautiful on the other 
mountain across the river. It was so fine I thought 
1 would sit down and write up my notes, a few 
minutes, for | hadn’t got a chance to write a word 
since yesterday morning. 

“So L looked about for a chance to sit down, and 
went along on the rocks, 4 few steps above the 
canoe-landing, among the cedars, and sat down on 
a mossy stone. 

“] wrote in my note-book ten or fifteen minutes, 
and then I was dreadfully tired, for 1 haven't slept 
much on the cars, and last night my bed had a 
great, hard ridge in it,—and I went to sleep!” 

“Well,” said Teacher Sarah, laughing, “you gave 
us a good fright.’ 

Lice was so humble and shamefaced that no 
further reproach was uttered. John warmed up 
for him as good a dinner as possible from what 
was left, and Teacher Sarah brewed a cup of tea. 

‘Atslx o'clock the next morning we were all astlr, 
none the worse for our adventures. 

Alton and Dick had got out in time to angle an 
hour before breakfast, and had caught three trout. 
John made excellent coffee, and again we feasted 
upon fried fish. 

Immediately after breakfast the short portage | 
was made, and we went on up the river, reaching | 
Island Portage at ten o'clock, and the longer Pine | 
Portage at noon. 

There is here a carry of a mile or more around 
a succession of rapids and pools, the most cele- 
brated of which—famous among sportsmen the 
whole country over—ts known as Hamilton's Pool. 

Itis situated near the head of the portage, and 
is formed by a boisterous white rapid which comes 
foaming downa rocky cation, aud turning abruptly 
around the foot of a wooded bluff on the left or 
west side, spreads out in a seething pool of won- 
derful depth and color. 

The waters of the pool have a pecullar inter- 
mittent movement, a sort of ebb and flow, not 
easily explained, which the Indians attribute to 
Wahbunoo-nah-magoos, the Spirit Trout of Nep- 
igon. 

The place is a tangle of whirlpools and counter 
currents, somewhat dangerous to a canoe. Even 
the trout are vexed by the turmoil of the waters; 
many of them, often great six-pounders, are con- 
stantly secn leaping out of the water, and tumbling | 
back into the foamy caldron with sudden splash. | 
ings. | 

At Pine Portage we found the place occupied 
before us by a party of sportsmen, and accordingly 
we retmbarked, made Little Flat Rock Portage, | 
crossed Lake Emma, and just at nightfall reached | 
Nepigon Pool. | 

This 1s the deepest and grandest pool on the | 


Dick was the first to re- 























Her firet thought was that sume auimal was 


Thea and Lee bring in the First Trout. 


ecen thus far, both as regards form and its red 
spots. 

It was scarcely ten minutes after Thea and Lee 
had taken their still struggling two-pounder to the 
camp-fire when John called out to them, “Come 
eat your fish!” He had rolled it in meal and fried 
it to a delightful brown. 

“Pretty quick work that, John,” sald Teacher 
Sarah. “From the river to the platter in ten 
minutes!" 

“Now go fish again,” John said to them, with a 
laugh; “I will fry them as fast as you bring them 
to m 

Two which Alton and Dick presently caught 
sufliced for breakfast for the others. All then 
went along the rapids, to begin fishing In earnest. 

Dick obtained the first cust, but no fish rose. 
Then Alton whipped out his two files, which fell 
lightly on the whirling water. Being still dry, 
they floated off airily across the seething hole, on 
a refluent wave. 

Flash! Something shining, specked with gleam- 
ing red, broke through the foam. Alton struc! 
but as he struck, another flash and gleam rose at 
the other fly, and the reel whirred sharp and loud! 
“Ieaak Walton help me!” exclaimed the lucky 
fisher, under his breath. “I've hooked both of 
them, and they're whales! For mercy sake, Dick, 
give me more room on this rock. There's no room 
here to do anything!” 

Away went both trout out across the rapid, with 
his entire dfty yards of line, and doubled the thin 
spindle of rod clear down to the water. 

“Reel in! reel in!” cried Dick. 

“Fean't! Idare not!” replied Alton. ‘The rod 
will go if }do! Oh!" he groaned an Instant later, 
“there goes one of them. ’Twas the big one, too! 
I know by the way the strain slacks off. 

He was able now to reel in the line, and after 
playing the fish In the pool for three minutes or 
more, managed with Dick's aid to pase the net 
beneath it, and lift It out. 

“Just about two pounds and a half," said Dick. 

“Three, sure,” exclaimed Alton. “But oh, that 
ove that broke away was the ble one! Five 
pounds, I know by the way he pulled. He took 
my leader short off. Wasn't it a shame to lose 
such a trout?” 

While Alton was replacing his lost fly and 
leader, Dick went down to the hole next below, 
and with almost his first cast here, hooked a trout 
as large as Alton’s. 

‘This fish made the liveliest fight of any, thus far. 
lt was nearly fifteen minutes before it tired 
sufictently to be reeled into the shallow water 
beside the ro 

Both wi handsome trout, and the two 
together weighed exactly tive pounds. 


























| coming through them—a bear, or more likely a 
deer. For a moment she felt slightly unensy, not 
to say alarmed. Then It flashed to her mind that 
Alton or Dick was there, trying to frighten her, 
since they knew she was alone incamp. Probably 
they had crossed the pool at some point below, she 
thought, and come up through the bushes. She 
knew this would be quite like Alton. 

“But 1 will turn the tables on him,” she mur- 
mured to herself. Going on tiptoe to the tent, she 
got her camera, which held a plate ready to 
expose by merely removing the cap. 

She stole softly along toward the alder copse, 
full of her project, and almost bursting with 
suppressed laughter. Her plan was to get a 
photograph of Alton in the very act of “playing 
bear” to frighten her. It would be a fine advantage 
to have it to show to the others, and would turn 
the laugh upon him capitally. 

‘As she went forward the bushes waved a little 
more, and she caught a glimpse of some object 
amongst the twigs and leaves, which she was sure 
was either Alton or Dick covered over with a 
rubber coat, for It looked as much like that as 
anything. 

Evidently the joker was working his way around 
to get nearer to the tents, and had not seen her 
coming forward. 

Directing her camera at the spot, with the cap 
ready to whip off, she determined to take the 
initiative and surprise the rogue into suddenly 
rising up and exhibiting himself. 

She now called out, “Shoo!” 

Atthe sound of her voice, not a boy in a rubber 
cont, but a large black animal suddenly looked out 
of the bushes—where it had manifestly been 
devouring some fish refuse; and seeing Lucla, it 
gave a snuf of extreme surprise, and bounded 
away through the thick brushwood. 

Lucia was equally disconcerted. Dropping her 
camera, she uttered a cream which John and the 
others heard across the pool; for they were now 
on their way to camp. 

In great alarm they plied thelr paddles and 
made haste to cross over. 
| “It wasn’t go much that I was actually terrified, 
Lucia explained afterward, “‘as that It so com- 
pletely took me aback; for I had quite settled it in 
my mind that Alton or Dick was there under a 
rubber coat!” 

Recovering from her first fright, Lucia stopped 
to listen, and heard the animal, which she well 
knew must be a bear, running off. Then she went 
back and picked up her camera, which had fallen 
forward and struck the end of the lens tube down 
into the grass. ‘The cap lay close by; it had fallen 
off the instant she had let go the camera. 

Replacing It on the tube, she carried the apparatus 
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to the teut, resolving meantime that uo one should 
ever be the wiser for her adventure. 

But by this time the canoes were coming around 
in plain view, and they had no sooner reached the 
landing than Dick and all the others cried out, 
“Was that you, Lucla, who screamed?” 

‘To clear up the matter, Lucia was obliged tu 
give an explicit recital of the entire Ineldent. 

The moet elnguiur part of the adventure wax 
that a somewhat Imperfect negative of the scene, 
where the bear was in the act of bounding away 
into the brush, had been caught on the plate, 
exposed for a moment by the tumbling off of the 
cap, as the camera was falling forward to the 
ground! Upon developing the set of plates made 
use of during the trip, a few weeks later, thia 
queer “view” cume out with the others. It is one 
of the curfous instances of accidental photography. 

C. A. STEPHENS, 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


We have seen many changes in England of late 
years. The English people—whom Cobden once 
described as the Chinese of Europe because of 
their love of old ways and their abhorrence of all 
things new—have of late been changing, recon. 
structing, pulling down the old, and setting up the 
new after a fashion which might entitle them to be 
described as the Japanese of Europe. 

In nothing have they accomplished a greater 
transformation scene than in thelr aystem of par- 
Hamentary elections. 

A parliamentary election 1s now conducted on 
the bullot system, whereas in former days it was 
done by open voting, and the poor voter hardly 
dared to call bis soul his own. If he ventured to 

vote according to his consclence he 
was likely to be turned out of his house 
by his landlord, or if he were a shop- 
keeper, to be refused the custom of 
the landlord’s class. Now that ls all 
changed, and a man can vote as he 
pleases, for he need not let any one 
know how he votes. 

But that fs not the only change. The 
whole form and conditions of an elec. 
tlon are made quite different from 
what they used to be. 

Before Mr. Gladstone introduced 
these great reforms, every election day 
was preceded by a public nomination 
day. 

On the nomination day the various 
candidates and thelr friends met on 
& great public platform usually set 
up In the open air, probably in the 
market-place of a town. There the 
candidates were duly proposed and 
seconded, and made speeches In reply, 
each man setting forth his own preten- 
sions and disparaging the pretensions 
of his rival. 

‘A vast crowd gathered round the 
platform, and there were the bands 
of the different political parties - the 
bands of the Blues, let us say, and the 
bands of the Buffs; and the great 
object of the Blue Band was to arown 

the volce of the Buff candidate, while the Bull 
Band was determined that {f brass and dram. 
parchment could do anything, the eloquence of 
no Blue orator should be allowed to steal men's 
souls away. 

Generally gangs of prize-fightera and other 
rowdies were hired on Loth sides to get up riots; 
and several gets of hand-to-hand combats com- 
monly went on while the political antagonists 
were distending their throats and imaking thelr 
eyes almost start from their sockets In furfous and 
futile attempts to deliver thelr speeches. 

‘The ceremonials were, in fact, a mere saturnalia 
of riot, drunkenness and rufianism. 

Now the whole of this public nomination is 
abolished. All that fs done on the nomination day 
at present is this: the proposers, seconders aml 
supporters of each candidate hand in ata given 
hour of the day what are called the nomination 
papers, and which merely set forth the name of 
each candidate and of the electors who make 
themselves personally responsible for his nom- 
ination. 

‘Then the day for the polling comes; and the 
polling, too, 1s a quiet, not to say a humdrum, 
piece of business. 

In cach polling division of a constituency the: 
1s a polling-place. In cities It is generally held in 
some parochial office or public sehool. A voter 
golng up to one of these places sees, perhaps, two 
or three voters going in or coming out; he secs a 
policeman standing on guard at the door; and 
probably he does not sve a single lounger. 

He goes into the room, and there he secs a long 
desk with two or three officials behind it, who have 
big books in front of them; and at the other side 
of the room a few little compartments, very much 
like those of an English or Continental telegraph 
office. 

He goes up to the desk and gives his name; and 
when the rute-books have been looked up and hts 
credentials duly examined, he is handed a printed 
ticket containing the names of all the candidates, 
each Ina separate line. At the end of each name 
4s a emall blank space. 

The elector Is now shown into one of the little 
compartments, and there, all alone und in secre 
he makes the mark of a cross opposite the n 
of the candidate he prefers. 
| He then goes back to the desk, and In presence 
lof the officials drops his voting-paper, carefully 
"folded, into the Lallot-box. The officials see that 

he drops the paper in, but they cannot vee what he 
has marked upon it. 
| ‘Then the voter has done his duty to his country, 
' and lounges quietly home to dinner. 

‘All or nearly all the old “humors” of the 

British election have vanished. But of courre 
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we still have the election meetings, the speech- 
makings and the animated interchange of personal 
abuse. 

We have aleo some new and original humors 
of onr own. The petticoat 1s a tremendous 
influence in the English elections of our time. 
‘The Primrose Dames swoop down on the electoral 
field like eagles striking a bee-line for a carcass. 
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| precincts, the voter clinging to her skirts, and she 
began an explanation to the officials. 

‘The explanation was promptly cut short by the 
official sternly holding up to her eyes a printed 
placard bearing the inscription, “No women 
admitted to this room.”” She might agitate, she 
might organize, she might make specches all day 
long, she might convey scores and hundreds of 





Bringing! Vote! 


‘The Primrose League is an association of 
Conservative matrons and maids who have! 
started a fable about the late Lord Beaconsfield’s | 
love of the primrose; and under the inspiration 
of that symbolic flower thoy devote themselves 
to the upholding and the further propagation 
of the opinions of Lord Beaconsfield’s political 
party. 

T must say they do their work right well. They 
are indefatigable; they are inexhaustible; they 
pervade the country, holding meetings and making 
speeches—and very clever speeches some of these 
ladies can make. 

When an election comes on they have addi- 
tional and different work to do. Under the late 
electoral reform bills a candidate or his friends | 
may no longer pay for the conveyance of a voter | 
to the poll; but any one may use his private 
carriage for the conveyance of as many voters as | 
he pleases. | 

Now in the case of poor men, workingmen, | 
living or laboring ot a great distance from the | 
polling-place, it makes a vast difference whether 
the voter is left to trudge to the poll himself or | 
whether he is pleasantly and briskly driven to! 
the spot in the carriage of some countess. Very 
often the countess or the duchess, as it may be, | 
drives her own pair of ponies, and she rattles up | 
to the door of a weaver or a blacksmith, and with | 
voice of sweet courtesy beseeches him to take a’ 
seat beside her, and let her have the honor of 
conducting him to the poll. 

The Tories have decidedly more carriages than | 
the Liberals, and this gives them an immense 
advantage. 

‘The Liberal ladies have lately been getting up 
political organizations of their own, and have 
been contributing the heavy family coaches and 
the light barouches and the smart pony-traps to 
the business of electoral battle—making them 
genuine war-chariots. 

But the organization of the Tory dames is as 
yet much in advance of anything their Liberal 
sisters have been able to accomplish, although 
these latter have recently been showing great 
energy ; and be it observed that they can put into 
the field their countesses and their marchionesses, 
too. 
A young Liberal lady told me lately some of her | 
odd experiences in a campaign in one of the! 
midland cities. She had her big old family 
coach, and was personally conducting the capture 
of Liberal voters. Two or three men whom she 
was to take charge of were working in a dye 
manufactory. | 

The first man whom she invited into her 
carriage hung back in a sheepish way. She 
urged him to lose no time, but to get in and sit! 
beside her. At last he spoke. 

“Please, Miss,” he said, “I have been working 
hard in the dyes all the morning, and I think I 
had better put some cleaner man in next to you!”” 

Another time she had to convey a voter who 
could not read or write. In such a case the 
official at the polling-booth is permitted by law to 
ask the man privately the name of his favorite 
candidate, and to mark the cross for him. 

This particular voter of whom I am now speak- 
ing was a big, good-natured, shy man, terribly 
afraid that something would happen to him, that 
he should be made responsible for some sort of 
punishable offence, if he had not some one with 
him to protect him. So he firmly declared that 
he would not enter the polling-hooth at all unless 
the young lady, my friend, went with him. 

‘There was no moving him from this resolve. 
No; he knew nothing about it, he persisted, and 
they would only puzzle him if they got him 
alone. 

So my friend had no way ont of the difficulty 











7s to the Poll. 


yoters to the poll; but she must not enter the 
polling-booth ! 

The voter would not consent to trust himself 
without her. She had to quit the building; he 
sorrowfully but resolntely quitted it with her— 
and a vote was lost to tho Liberal candidate. 


THY BURDEN. 


To every one on earth 
God gives a burden to be carried down 
‘The Fond that Iles between the cross and crown. 
No lot is wholly free, 
He giveth one to thee. 
~Christian World. 


———_+o—___ 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


‘The recent visit of the young German Emperor 
William to his English grandmother and her 
subjects was not only an interesting event by 
reason of the splendor of his welcome, but prob- 
ably an important one im its political results. 

The cordiality with which the Emperor was 
received, the brilliant fétes given in his honor, 
the banquets, reviews, hospitalities which occu- 
pied his time were mainly due, no doubt, to the 
fact that he is the almost absolute ruler of a 
mighty nation, and is, moreover, the grandson of 
the English queen. 

Certainly his gracious welcome was not owing 
to his personal achievements as a warrior or a 
sovereign, for his record in these respects has still 
to be made. 

The most important aspect of his visit to 
England is probably the political rather than the 
social one. 

At the same time that William was enjoying 
the pageants in his honor at London and Windsor, 
a British fleet in the Mediterranean was being 
visited successively by the Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary and the King of Italy. 

Thus England was being honored at the same 
time by the three continental sovereigns who have 
just extended the time of the famous ‘‘Dreibund,”” 
or “Triple Alliance.”” 

For several years the three powers of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy have held themselves 
bound by mutual compacts to defend each other 
against any attack made by another power. 

This Alliance was formed by three ministers 
who are now, curiously enough, all out of power— 
Prince Bismarck, Count Andrassy, and Signor 
Crispi. Its intention was to form a solid barrier, 
in Central Europe, against the possible aggressions 
of Russia or of France. By it Germany was 
freed from the fear of a French invasion, Austria 
from a Russian attack, and Italy from a collision 
with France. 

The purpose and effect of the Triple Alliance 
has thus been to preserve the peace of Europe. 
It was, nevertheless, somewhat doubtful for a 
time whether, when the period of the Alliance 
came to an end, it would be renewed. The 
political power had passed, in all three countries, 
from the men who formed it; and all the influence 
of Russia and France would naturally be thrown 
against it. 

But at last it has been announced that the 
period of the Triple Alliance has been extended 
for six years. The three powers resolve that, at 
least for that time, they will stand shoulder to 
shoulder in resisting any attempt to disturb 
European peace. 

In order, moreover, to make themselves yet 
more secure, they undoubtedly desire that Eng- 
land should support and codperate with the Triple 
Alliance. England would not consent to actually 
enter the Alliance herself. But there is good 
reason to believe that her interests and sym- 
pathies lie rather with the allied powers than with 
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Russia or France. 








It may be readily conjectured that one impor- 
tant purpose of the Emperor William’s visit to 
his royal grandmother was to establish more 
cordial relations between England and Germany, 
and to engage, as far as he could, England's 
support to the Triple Alliance. The same reason 
probably actuated his two allies of Austria and 
in going out of their way to stand on the 
decks of British men-of-war. 

The result seems to be that to-day England 
wishes well to the Alliance, and in case of war, 
would either stand nentral, with a friendly 
attitude toward the allies, or enter upon hostilities, 
with her magnificent fleet and ample wealth, in 
their support. 

‘The world at large will rejoice at the extension 
of the Triple Alliance, which purposes to keep 
the peace for six years longer. Still better news, 
however, would be the announcement that the 
great powers had agreed to decrease the enor- 
mous armies which now burden their soil, and 
deplete the pockets of their people. 








———“+o—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


TWILIGHT. 


How fair and broad is this repuseful scene! 
‘The shining lake Inverts the sloping shore— 
House, wheatfleld, grassland, acreage of corn. 
‘The twilight hills stand girt by stirless pines ; 
‘And, softly crescent-iit, far mountain-tops 
Neighbor God's stars. Our spirits are at rest. 
Why should we wish to waken Memory ? 
‘Why care to question Hope? 

TsRAEL JORDAN. 


—_—+____ 
THE WEATHER BUREAU. 


It is almost exactly twenty-two years since the 
work of observing, reporting, and predicting 
changes in the weather was first undertaken by 
the United States government. The first order 
for anything of the kind was issued by the 
Secretary of War in 1869, shortly after the close 
of the Civil War. 

At the start, the Signal Corps, as it was called, 
consisted merely of a body of officers and soldiers 
from the regular army, detailed for this particular 
work. Their only important stations were along 
the great lakes. 

But in a sbort time the Weather Burean 
developed far beyond the designs of those who 
originally planned it. From a simple telegraphic 
report of weather conditions at a few military 
posts, a great system of offices and observers 
grew up, whose published bulletins were uscd 
daily in every department of the country’s 
industry. 

The farmers consulted the weather prophecies 


to learn whether it was eafe to begin on a given 


day to harvest their grain or cut down their hay. 
Captains of coast steamers planned their course 
according to the Signal Service predictions of 
storin or fair weather, 

Even the every-day business man got into the 
habit of glancing at the weather forecast in his 
morning newspaper before deciding whether to 
take Lis umbrella to business with him or not. 
Scientists used the statistics of the Weather 
Bureau as a basis for their own studies of the 
world we live in. 

It would be interesting to notice into how many 


of the affairs of life the weather reports and | 


forecasts enter. To illustrate by but a single 
example: If a heavy storm is raging in Texas the 
cotton crop may be injured, and the price of 
cotton at the New York Exchange will advance, 
in anticipation of the injury. 

But the making of forecasts is work requiring 
intelligence and scientific knowledge, and it was 
soon discovered that simple army training could 
not supply the experts needed for this work. A 
curious compromise was made. The officers at 
the signal stations were very generally chosen 
from private life; but when they began their 
work they were enlisted in the army, with an 
army officer's regular rank and pay. The assist- 


ants, too, were formally admitted to the army | 


service. 

This combination of regular army officers doing 
civilians’ work, and civilians eating military 
titles, hampered for many years the bureau's 
work. Finally people made up their minds that 
the wholo plan of an army Weather Bureau was 
absurd. 

In its second session of 1890, after a discussion 
which developed no actual difference of opinion, 
Congress passed a law providing for the transfer 
of the Weather Bureau from the War Depart- 
ment to the Agricultural Department. 

The Chief Signal Officer of the army was still 
to remain in charge of “all military signal duties,” 
but these were far less important than the duties 
of the modern Weather Bureau, and the law 
itself stated that the duties of the officer and his 
corps “shall be confined to strictly military 
matters,"” 

Meantime a new chief for the Weather Bureau 
was to be appointed, and the necessary employees, 
after being honorably discharged from the army, 
were to be retmployed under the Agricultural 
Department, at the same salary. 

The law was signed by the President, October 
1, 1890, and went into effect on the First of July, 
1891. It is believed by careful observers that its 
effect will be excellent. 

Hereafter, it will be more easily possible to 
engage the services of first-class scientists in 
the work of the bureau, and to conduct its 
work without being hampered by the rules of a 
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department whose principles and organization 
are on a totally different basis. In fact, there is 
reason to look for great improvements, even in 
the weather prophecies. 


—o-—___ 


HI” 


AND “HULLO.” 


A little girl was recently criticised by her family 
for the unceremonious manner in which she had 
been observed to greet a group of playmates in 
the street. She was told that while, of course, no 
one would expect her to observe elaborate formal. 
ities of etiquette in her Intercourse with other 
children, she should not omit the simple formulas 
of politeness. She should at lerst say good. 
morning. 

“They would think something was wrong if 1 
did,” was the unexpected reply. “They would 
think it meant I was mad with somebody, and was 
trying to be stiff. We girls never say, ‘Good.morn. 
Ing,’ or ‘How do you ilo,’ or things like that. We 
say ‘HY and ‘Hullo’ 

“But good-morning is both more polite and more 
sensible,” she was told. “It is the expression of a 
kindly wish, and a brief and convenient phrase 
besides. It means something, and is perfectly easy 
to say. There is no meaning in hullo and hi.” 

“Why, yes, there is,” she persisted. “They mean 
ever so much more than ‘good-morning. 

Being pressed for further Information, she added 
that hullo was generally another way of eaying, 
“There you are, are you?” or “I’m glad to see 
you;” while hi Implied surprise, joy, excitement 
or preparation for immediate action of some sort. 
Moreover, hullo was usually a phrase in itself, but 
hi was more often used In combination, as “Hi! 
come along,” or “Hi! girls, are you ready?” or “Ili, 
isn’t this fun!” 

But neither word could be reduced to a cold- 
blooded dictionary definition, because so much 
depended on the inflection and the occasion, ant 
whether it was spoken or shouted. 

The little girl’s family tried in vain to convince 
her that the customary forms of ealutation were 
preferable to those which chauced to have become 
current at school. She admitted thatif they wished 
her to say good-morning she ought to say it, but 
only to satisfy them; her own choice she was quite 
sure would always be hullo. 

Her mother and aunts, whjle they were more 
amused than distressed, yet indulged after she was 
gone In some lamentations over the roughness of 
the public schools, the little attention given to 
manners, and the prevalence at the present time of 
the tomboy type among girls. 

Polly would outgrow her roughnese, they hoped; 
but they did wish she was more polite. People 
were likely to inigjudge her 80; she would never 
be popular, as Mrs. Jones's Mamie was, who was 
no older than she, but had the manners of a perfect 
little lady. It was Imposstble to imagine Mamle 
Jones saying hi! 

But they were somewhat consoled a few days 
later when Polly returned flushed and indignant 
from an errand in an unfashionable neighborhood 
upon which Mamie Jones had accompanied her. 

They had carried flowers and attracted the 
attention of a number of dirty little children, with 
whom Polly had exchanged greetings. 

“They called out ‘hi’ to me, so I called back ‘hi’ 
to them," she told her mother, “but Mamie thought 
it was dreadful, and I ought not to speak to them 
at all—not even to say hi!” - 

In this case, although hi can never be regarded 
as a wholly desirable expression, the child who 
employed it was the more truly polite, because 
moved by the more kindly feeling; and {t was the 
“little lady” who failed in courtesy. 

“HIP with good-will behind {t {s not polished, but 
it 18 a root from which in time the best kind of 
politeness may grow and flourish. It is well some- 
times to have patience with the hullo’s and hi’s 
that the good-morning may be genuine when it 
comes, and ready alike for rich and poor. 








ee 
NOBLE WORK. 


How shall we help the poor? The old way Is to 
give alms. A still older and better way Is to give 
one’s self. 

Years ago a young man named Toynbee, gifted 
and fresh from the university, led » company of 
young men like himself to settle in a colony amid 
the slums of London. 

While dally engaged in their special pursulte, 
they made this region thelr home; and by living 
among the poor and the vicious they had their 
evenings to give to acquiring personal acquaintance 
with them, devising for them healthy amusements, 
and awakening their better natures. 

“Toynbee Hall” has become a historic force for 
good. It has also shown that this old and simple 
way of friendly intercourse and famillarity 1s the 
true method of reaching the degraded. 

Of late there has been a growing disposition 
among some of the best people in our country to 
grapple with poverty in the same sympathetic 
way. Not long ago in New York a company of 
college young ladies formed a colony among the 
tenements. Most of them gave their days to their 
regular vocations; and all of them gave their 
evenings and Sundays to personal touch with their 
unfortunate sisters. 

And now young men have taken up this work. 
An organization bas been formed in New York 
called the University Settlement Society. Its 
patrons and leaders are eome of the most prom!- 
nent gentlemen of the metropolis, but the actual 
work among the poor is to be mostly done by 
young men—college graduates from all parts of 
the country. 

Entering one of these college settlements, their 
residence in the great city is to be made a season 
of exalted lying for themselves and of help to the 
unfortunate. 

By codperation in large schemes such as “Neigh- 
Vorhood Guilds,” and more privately as solitary 
workers, these young men are In a position to 
accomplish an enviable amount of good. Moral ° 
ambition, care of the body, healthful recreation, 








employment-of the leisure hour, brightening of 
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and the “unworthy” poor need moral help. 
oficial Visitations by salaried workers often leave 
pehind a sense of humiliation. 

We need the enlargement of heart which comes 
from familiarity with distress and weakness. The 
unfortunate need the moral inspiration of strong 
and sympathetic personalities which do not shrink 
from them. When the members of our Christian 
Churches give themselves to such unselfish work 
for others, Christianity will command a respect 
and influence which we are sorry to say it fails in 
a large degree to receive to-day. 
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GOUNOD’'S FIRST SUCCESS. 


The composer Gounod, like many another genius, 
was compelled to wait and work for success. But 
his case was a peculiar one, for his talents were 
recognized early, and he was not in need of 
mone, Nevertheless, it was disheartening to him 
to feel that his work was not considered of sufficient 
commereial value to pay for publishing it. 

The popular singers, the brothers Lionnet, found 
a publisher for one of his charming songs, com- 
posed for Beranger’s words, “Mon Habit.” Anatole 
Lionnet relates the incident in his volume of 
“Souvenirs.” 

After hearing him play for the first time, Anatole 
expressed enthusiastic admiration. It was at the 
rooms of the Eseudier brothers, publishers of 
music, and as the two men were alone for the 
moment Gounod said: 

“Ah, you have heard what the Messieurs Eseudier 
say of my works. They think them interesting, 
they do not deny their merit, but they will not 
publish them. They think them too difficult for 
the public taste. Do you know,” he went on, rather 
sadly, “that up to this time, except the Nonne 
Sanglante and two pieces from ‘Sappho,’ nothing of 
mine has been published. They were printed at 
my expense and are still on the hands of the 
dealer.” 

He turned away and began playing “Mon Habit,” 
saying, “This would suit your voice and that of 
your brother.” 

It did suit the voices of the Lionnets beautifully, 
and Anatole, full of enthusiasm over the composi- 
tion, hastened to Hengel the publisher, and asked 
him to take it. 

“It is exquisite,” said the publisher, “but it 
would not sell.” 

After considerable urging, however, he said, “If 
you intend to sing the piece at your concert and 
will popularize it in that way, I will give M. 
Gounod a hundred franes for it.’ 

Gounod was delighted with the news, and with 
the hundred francs, the first money he had received 
for his work. Years later he said to Anatole 
Lionnet: 

“How well I remember that hundred francs. I 
left Hengel, went home overjoyed, and threw five 
of the beautiful gold-pieces into mamma's apron.” 

“It was charming and touching,” adds Lionnet, 
“to hear that man of genius, then sixty-eight years 
old, use that word ‘mamma’ as sweetly and as 
simply as a child.” 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


A yeuth of eighteen was lately engaged as clerk 
on a small rock excayation designed to drain a 
backwoods lake. The contractor had brought all 
his men, including a blacksmith, from the distant 
settlements. 

Knowing his employer to be under heavy bonds 
to finish by December, and being aware that 
another blacksmith could not be imported within 
ten days, the man atthe forge struck for enormous 
wages about the middle of November. 

The contractor, in danger of serious loss, was on 
the point of yielding when his clerk said, “Let 
Meiggs go. I'll take his place.” 

He did it successfully, for the sharpening of 
drills is a simple operation of heating, hammering, 
filing and tempering. This youth had attended a 
technical school. The contractor, having’ saved 
his forfeit, added a handsome sum to the young 
fellow’s stipulated wages. 

By his manual training that lad had become an 
American of the old school. Former generations 
of our countrymen were noted for their readiness 
in using the simpler implements. They could 
build a barn, lay a floor, repair a wagon, make 
furniture, construct a punt or a rough bridge—in 
short, “turn their hands to anything.” 

Nowadays the proportion of American-born 
boys who can hit a nail instead of their thumbs is 
small and decreasing. 

This is because our boys, in an ever-increasing 
ratio, are bred in towns. Nevertheless, manual 
training would often enable them to save if not to 
earn money. Moreover, it is well proved that 
such training brightens the intellect of students. 

When national circumstances change, national 
education should bi pted to supply what family | 
life gave fornierly. Sufficient workshops should | 
be added to our schools. Thus youngsters | 
peculiarly gifted with mechanical ability could | 
soon discover their bent, while the whole body of 
pupils would receive a training at once pleasant 
and useful. 









——+or— 
A PATRIOT. 


Tn 1861 it decided to organize the clerks of 
the Treasury Department at Washington to defend 
the building and its contents against an anticipated 
attack. The following paper was presented to 
each employee to sign: 

“I will defend the Treasury under the orders of 
the officer in charge of it, against all its enemies, to 
the best of my ability.” 

The ple ived with enthusiasm, 
writes Mr. Chittenden, then the Register of the 
Treasury, in his “Recollections of Lincoln.” 
“They all, with one consent, began to make 












excuse.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


There was an epidemic of heart and nervous 
diseases, which were always brought on by any 
sudden shock. But one old Southerner put them 
toshame. He had been in the office half a century 
and belonged to an old Carolina family. His desk 
was in the basement of the Treasury, where he 
had charge of surrendered ship’s registers. Few 
of the other clerks knew him, for scarcely any one 
had occasion to go to his desk. 

“I never fired a gun in my life,” he said. “I 
could not hit the side of a barn, and I have no 
doubt that lam acoward. But as long as the star- 
spangled banner waves, I have something to live 
for. If Lam too old to be of any other use, I can 
at least act as a powder-monkey, and my body will 
at least stop a Secession bullet with the best of 
you.” 

He seized the pen, and the name first signed to 
the paper was that of Francis Lowndes. 





RABBITS THAT CLIMB. 


The effect upon animals of a change in the 
conditions of their life is a favorite topic among 
zodlogists and biologists, who find that nearly 
every species of animal existed in some other 
than its present form, at some previous epoch of 
the world. The whale, for instance, was once a 
land animal. Forced to take to the water for a 
living, he became, in time, much more like a fish 
in shape than like a land animal. 


According to a Tasmanian paper, the Hobart 
Mercury, a modiltication of the form of a familiar 
European animal is going on in the Australasian 
world under the eyes of the people there. 

The Australian rabbit, imported from England, 
is acquiring nails on his feet, and learning to climb. 
As is well known, the rabbits of Australia have 
increased to such enormous numbers that they 
have become a great pest, swarming over the land 
and devouring the farmers’ crops. 

In order to protect their fields, the farmers put 
up wire nettings in place of fences. The rabbits 
could not get through these, but they presently 
bggan to burrow beneath them. 

‘hen the farmers sank the nettings six or eight 
inches into the soil. This stopped the rabbits from 
getting in by digging, but they presently began to 
attempt to climb over the netting. 

As the result of this climbing, it is said, the 
rabbits are developing a nail in their toes. The 
nail development has been noticed in Queensland, 
and still Jater in Tasmania. 

According to the theory of natural selection, it 
is likely presently to happen that in certain districts 
only those rabbits will survive which can climb at 
least a little; and in this way a race of climbing 
rabbits may be developed. 


IN ARKANSAS. 


An article in the Atlantic Monthly on “Plantation 
Life in Arkansas” is prodigal of rich and quaint 
sayings common among Arkansas “crackers.” A 
sort of rude poetry shows in such phases as 
“mighty quick weather,” for uncertain weather, 
“burn the wind,” to run fast, and “r’arin’ and 
chargin’,” a synonym for flerce anger. The roads 
are “only muddy shoe-mouth deep,” or again they 
are muddy enough to “mire a saddle-blanket.” 


“Come to git a fire?” the hostess demands of a 
visitor making a brief stay, alluding in hospitable 
sarcasm to old times, when matches were rare, 
and a neighbor might run over to borrow a brand 
from the fireplace. 

“Got your name in the pot,” means that you are 
expected to a meal. 

“Taint goin’ to marty a wife won’t work as in a 
col’ collar,” a man will say, having in mind the 
horses who will pull only when they are warmed 
by preliminary exercise. 

Cattle are shut up to “santlé them.” A house- 
wife will say that her boiling water “aint kicking 
yet,” or “is kicking,” according as it bubbles or 
hot. 

The “all overs” is a striking name for nervous- 
ness, and somehow a “‘fitified sheep” seems more 
to be pitied than a sheep liable to fits. 


ACCURACY 


The wonder of Professor Agassiz’s knowledge 
was the completeness of it. That is the secret of 
the power of all great naturalists. They see what 
escapes the observation of others, and are able to 
discover the meaning of slight differences that 
ordinary men have not noticed at all. 


A young artist once called upon Audubon, the 
great student of birds, to show him drawings and 
paintings. Audubon, after examining the work, 
said: 

“I like it very much, but it is deficient. You 
have painted the legs of this bird nicely, except in 
one respect. The scales are exact in shape and 
color, but you have not arranged them correctly 
as to number.” 

“T neyer thought of that,” said the artist. 

“Quite Key said Audubon. ‘Now upon this 
upper ridge of the partridge’s leg there are just so 
many scales. You have too many. Examine the 
legs of a thousand partridges, and you will find 
the scales the same in number.” 

‘The lesson shows how Audubon became great— 
by patient study of small things. 


AND GREATNESS. 








MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN GOLD. 


Professor Roberts-Austen, of England, has suc- 
ceeded in making out of gold and aluminium a 
compound metal or alloy, which is said to be the 
most brilliant known. Its general hue is a splendid 
purple, but as it is turned in the light it reflects 
bright tints of ruby color. 


A little more than three-quarters—more accu- 
rately seventy-eight per cent.—of the alloy is gold, 
the remainder being aluminium. 

Some of the expectations recently raised in 
regard to the possibility of substituting aluminium 
for steel and iron are not likely to be realized, but 
that wonderful metal is proving of great use in 
combination with others, and the discovery of 
Professor Roberts-Austen may lead to the produc- 
tion of very beautiful effects in jewelry. 








“LABOR” CLOCK. 


It is in Paris that the art of finding mercantile 
advantage in political excitements is practised to 
its fullest extent. 


During the recent labor demonstrations in that 
city, a clock-maker exhibited a rather queer-look- 
ing clock in his window, with this placard upon it 


THE LABORING CLock. 
(Runs only eight hours a day.) 


MAN’S 


White Teeth.—“Brown’s C@mphoratea Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth.[ Adv. 
— ~——— 


Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear's grease, etc., {t is a cooling vegetable ofl, 
agreeable and cleanly. 
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ASTMAN COLLECE, Povorkrersir, N.Y., 
BAST MAN COLES Ai ventauges tor a preceioal 
business education at the lowest cost. n al 
the year.” Business houses supplied with ‘competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Hlus. Catalogue. 
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A Home School of High 
SEMINARY 22285:00 Banas 
from Boston, Healthful and 
Homelike surroundings. H. M. WiLanp, A. M., Pri 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N.Y. 
Under the Visitation of the War Department, 
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Rt. Rey. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8, T. D., President. 
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Miller Bros. 
STEEL PENS 


are American 


and the Best. 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Me 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Formerly Metropolitan Conservatory.) 

A pleasant Home Department is open for the accom- 
modation, of ladies from a distance. This school has 
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Ine fafety of ts methods. “Dudley Buck, President; 
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a‘ Furnishings sent FREE to any address. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chi 


I 
THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 


A Z 
On the Toe 


LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL. 
Ask Your Furnisher for Them. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Ma) 
HUDSON'S GARDEN 
Hose Mender. 


So simple a child can use it. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


Me 
8) 





separately. All 
dealers keep them. 


. One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 
bn emirate 
S xtra parts sold 
ama &} OA Betz rast 
A SILK AND PATTERN OFFER. 














% Skeins Imported Embroidery Silk, . 
25 Skeins Imported Etching Silk, 3c. 
% Skeins Imported Filoselle, . 
Large Hand Waste Embroidery Silk, Se. 
6 yards Briggs’s Transfer Border Pattern, Oc. 
New Book showing hundreds of designs, 15e. 

Great Special Offer all for 65c. S3c. 


Cinton StaMPina Co., Box ©, 3, Irvington, New Jersey. 


A TELEGRAPH OPER- 
ATOR’S work is pleasant, 
pays good wages and leads 














We teach it quickly and 
start our graduates in rail- 
way service. Crops are 
good. Railroads are busy. 
Operators are in demand. 
a= v=" Write for circulars. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


food. No other will maintain 


other is so economical. 


analysts, municipal boards of 





to the highest positions. | 





NONE BUT 
ROYAL 


someness. (See U. S. Gov't Reports.) No other is made from 
cream of tartar specially refined for it and chemically pure. No 
other makes such light, sweet, 


453 


That’s the 
¢¢Pittsburgh”’ 
—only the 
‘‘Pittsburgh”’ 
don’t smoke. 

No _ other 
central-draft 
lamp is in sight of it. 

Send for a primer; but see 
the lamp at your nearest store. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PirTsBuRGH Brass Co 








DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 


That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fulness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth 

of hair. 








Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 






> 


AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
ainful finger ends and shapeless nails,’ and simple 
by Humors prevented and cured by CUricURA Soar. 
A marvellous beautifler of world-wide celebrity, it 1s 
simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, un- 
equalled for the Toilet and without a rival for the 
Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exqui- 
sitely perfumed, CuTIcURA SoaP produces the whitest, 
clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflam: 
mation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, 
blackheads, and most complexional  disfigurations, 
while it admits of no comparison with the best of 
other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most noted 
and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Address Potrer DruG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


@ 


. Samples direct from factory 
| sent FREE to any address 
WhiteBlanks - - - Se 


Gold Papers - - 100. 


Embossed Gold Papers 150, 
Newest Felts - - Ibe. 
£27- Paper Hangers and Paint- 


erscan have our large Sample Books by express by 


sins eard. AAYSER & ALLMAN, 
' 406, 405, 410, 418 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 


brated Cuticura ANTI-PaIn PLasTER. 2% cents, 








Baking Powder is 
absolutely pure. No 
other equals it, or 


approaches it in 
leavening strength, 
purity, or whole- 


finely-flavored, and wholesome 
its strength without loss until 


used, or will make bread or cake that will keep fresh so long, or 
that can be eaten hot with impunity, even by dyspeptics. 


No 


The official chemists of the United States and Canada, State 


health, and physicians indorse 


the great qualities of the Royal Baking Powder. 


ed by G O OS le 











BREAD-MAKING. 


Make a list of materials for a loaf of bread. 
Classify them as animal, vegetable or mineral. 
Learn how each 1s obtained and manufactured. 
How does tht yeast “raise” the bread ? 

What is the object of kneading or chopping ? 
Why does dough “sour” if raised too long ? 
Why does bread sometimes smell of alcohol ? 
Why 15 “bread and butter so excellent a food P 


———————— OOOO 





For the Companion. 
THE MEMORY-BRIDGES. 


Busily, busily to and fro, 
‘See them, the bridge builders, come and 59, 
Grey-beards and bonuy-eyes, mothers and midges, 
‘Ail of them busy a-building bridges. 
High be they? Low be they 
‘Who can tell? 
Each keeps bis secret, and keeps It well. 


Stendily, steadily, see them build. 
‘Sot ome ts idle Of all the ula. 
‘This one is planning and placing and plying : 
‘That one js trusting and tracing and trying. 
Strong be they ? Weak be they ? 
0 Is there 
Knows if the bridges will break or bear ? 


Cleverly, cleverly day by day 
Toll the bridge-makers sans stone or clay, 
Fashioning after their own designing, 
‘Some for rejoicing and some for repining.. 
Ugly or beautiful ? 
Whocankuow = 
‘What is the pattern the bridges show ? 


Ceasclessly, ceaselessly year by year 
Grow the abutment, the arch and the pier, 
Grow on the builders’ brows wrinkles and ridges, 
Canged by the rearing of memory:bridges. 
Deep be they? Slight be they ? 
1 may see 
What sort of 


Finally, finally each must tread 
Over the Memory-bridge he's made, 
Over the deeds that are long past doing, 
‘Over the faults that are left for rueing. 
‘Light is it? Hard is it? 
‘They may ken 
Who've crossed the bridges from Now to Then. 


Jui M. Lirrmaxs. 





irrows these furrows be. 


or 


For the Companion. — 
SHUT HERSELF OUT. 


The village street was long and grassy, and on 
the hill at one end stood the church, surrounded 
by trees, and with roses climbing up to the 
windows. 

‘Anne, when she was a baby, used to stand at 
the gate in front of her home, and watch her 
mother as she went into the church on Sunday 
morning. If she could only go with her, and see 
what was done there, and listen to the music! 
When she was grown she would go. 

When Anne was a girl of sixteen, she stood at 
the door of the church one day, and remembered 
her childish fancy. The music was sweeter to 
her now, and a deeper mystery urged her to go 
in. But not to-day—not to-day! The little 
church was familiar to her as her own home. 
Some of her schoolmates were that day before 
the assembled congregation, to say that they 
would try to be the faithful servants of Christ 
while life should last. If she could go with 
them—oh, if she could go! 

But there were so many things which she did 
not want to give up; selfish habits, extravagant 
dress, delightful, malicious gossip. She could 
not make up her mind to be stupidly good, as she 
expressed it. ‘I must have my fling,’ she 
thought. “But I'll go—some day.” 

The music followed her with a sad appeal as 
she hurried down the hill. 

Anne's mother was a widow who supported 
herself and her daughter by the work of her own 
hands. The girl used to watch her hurrying 
across the street to an evening service when her 
work was done. She always came back with a 
light in her eyes, and a chcery, tender tone in her 
voice. What did she find there? 

The day came when Anne for the first time in 
her life loved some one better than herself. But 
he was a poor man. 

“Come,” he said, “let us go into the little 
church and ‘be married. God will bless us. It 
will be a delight to meet the blessings and trials 
of life together.”” 

Never had the roses seemed so sweet, or the 
music so full of promise. The church was like 
heaven to her. But the tempter had come. A 
wealthy young man of the neighborhood had 
also asked her to become his wife. She would 
have riches and luxuries! 

What could she not do with money! The 
world, with fine houses and clothes and jewelry 
of her own, was a more real place than heaven, 
after all; and her God was farther off than the 
man whom she did not love, but who could give 
her these things. 

“I cannot go with you,” she said to the man 
she loved, and before the altar in the little church 
she sold herself for the riches she coveted. 

Anne lived to he an old woman. She had 
great triumphs and sharp pains in life. Her 
husband was indifferent to her; her son, whom 
she dearly loved, became a drunkard and a 
criminal. When he was a child she always 
intended to take him to church, to teach him to 
know her mother’s God. But her own life was 
so different! How could she teach him ? 

When misery and disaster shut her in her 
luxurious home, she used to look at the gate, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


and at her mother’s grave, over which the roses 
grew. The red, rejoicing light of the risen sun 
rested upon it. 

“If I, too, could enter in and find peace!’” she 
thought, listening to the sound of prayer within. 

But time had made her heart callous. “I will 
go—but not now,” she said. 

One day the gate opened wide for her to enter. 
‘They carried her in. She did not lift her hand. 
She spoke no word to say what she would do—or 
would not do. After the solemn burial service 


mother's. 

‘The door of the church was always open during 
her life. The hymns of praise and the sound of 
prayer rose to God there from week to week. 
His peace descended upon His people. 

She had made her own choice, and would not 


enter in. 
—_—_+or—-—_ 


STARS BEYOND SIGHT. 


When the air is damp and warm a new iron 
surface will corrode very quickly. Exposure for 
a single day is enough ta mark a nail here and 
there with specks of rust, easily removed by a 
touch. However closely one might observe ‘the 
nail from the first moment of its exposure, It would 
be impossible to see the change taking place in 
its color. The eye would tire of watching long 
before a grain of rust would come Into view. An 
example this of countless forces in nature, too 
gradual in thelr activity to come within the limits 
during which the eye can sustain Its attention. 
They require time, and often a very long time. 


Now, if instead of the eye, so feeble and so 
easily fatigued, we have aoniething more sensitive 
to light and not subject to weariness, we can at 
once indirectly and very greatly extend the fleld 
of human viston. Such a substitute is found in the 

hotographic plate when it is treated with newly 
Bevieed compounds, upon which raye too faint to 
be otherwise detected can imprint themselves. 

Besides its exquisite responsiveness to light, 
this plate hae another advantage over the eye. We 
may look directly at a distant star, but if its ray is 
too weak to excite vision, our gaze is in vain, no 
matter how long we may be able to maintain it. 
Notso with the plate. ‘The rays which fall upon tt, 
however faint they may be, steaully increase thelr 
effect from minute to minute, from hour to hour, 
unti) at last they yield a perfectly distinct Image. 

‘All this has been applied in a wonderful way to 
the study of the heavens. With every successive 
improvement in the power of telescopes, astron- 
omers have brought into their ken nebule and 
stars before unseen. 

‘They know that invisible stars must far out. 
number the visible ones, for the whole volume of 
starlight a much greater than the beams received 
from the stars within the telescope's range. Their 
belief, based upon past observation, ts that space 
beyond vision is ever ready to reveal a new wealth 
of worlds to any new power of exploration, 

Precisely such n power ts conferred by the 
sensitive plate just deseribed. When it is attached 
to a telescope whose lenses are by suitable mech. 
aniem kept constantly directed at a particular 
point in the aky, the astronomer is able vastly to 
extend the diameter of the visible universe. Orbs 
so remote, or ¢o feeble in their ray, as to be 
invisible to the keenest observer, in the course of 
a clear night form a well-defined picture in the 
camera. 

‘This noblest use of light as a limner has brought 
to view a sphere of creation which no mortal eye 
shall, ever directly see, a sphere thickly gemmed 
with stara, and stars in the making—as we now 
know nebulie to be. 

By a subdivision of the heavens among the 
world’s chief observatories, a comprehensive 
mapping of the skies is now in progress. It will 
ve much more accurate and full than any previous 
work of the kind. 

In eecuring pictures of particular heavenly 
bodies photography ts quite ae important as in 
making charts of the stars. Professor E. S. 
Holden, who has charge of the great Lick tel- 
escope ‘at Mount Hamilton, California, declares 
that the camera in forty minutes has given him 
as much knowledge of the moon's surface as be 
bad been able to obtain in four years’ observation. 

‘The satellite of Neptune, though invisible in the 
telescope on account of’ its proximity to the 
planet, has been photographed tn every part of its 
orbit. 

What wielder of the penci} or the brush would 
have dared to transfer the sun's lineaments to 
paper or canvas? It was reserved for the pho- 
tographer, by a fine stretch ot audacity, to compel 
the sun to'take his own portrait, and to do it In the 
fraction of a second. 











en 
GREAT MEN'S DIVERSIONS. 


Every one knows that things may appear 
exceedingly amusing to some people which to 
others have not the emallest element of the funny 
about them. Not infrequently the notion which 
great men have as to what is amusing and divert. 
ing is very hard for ordinary people to account 
for. Since the death of M. Pouyer-Querticr, a 
French statesman who was conspicuous during 
the war between France and Germany, but who 
was afterward almost forgotten by the French 
people, some anecdotes have been told of his 
participation In the peace negotiations of 1871, 
which reveal Prince Bismarck’s sense of humor in 
an interesting light. 


After the capitulation of Paris, the French 
provisional government sent to Frankfort a depu- 
tation to arrange terms of peace with the Germans. 
M. Thiers, the greatest French statesman of the 
times, was at the head of the deputation, and 
another member was M. Pouyer-Quertier. 

Count Bismarck, as he was then, monopolized 
the negotiations on the part of the Germans; and 
for M. Thiers, who was a very little man, and who 
spoke in a high-pitched, Qute-like voice, it pleased 
the German Chancellor to affect a sort of contempt. 

For Pouyer-Quertler, on the other hand, he 
showed constant and great admiration. Pouyer 
was a very large man, with a big voice: moreover, 
he had a tremendous appetite; he could drink as 
much beer as Bismarck bimeelf, and enveloped 
his head in clouds of tobacco-emoke. 

All this eating, smoking and drinking during the 
negotiations was extremely offensive to M. Thiers 
who detested cigars no less than he did beer. 
Biemarek, accordingly, in is relations with the 
Frenchmen, promoted Pouyer-Quertier, who was 
4 man of inferior intelligence, to the head of the 
delegation. He called him, admiringly, un rude 
homme, which may be. translated “a terrible 

low,” and devoted most of his attentions to him. 
Pouyer-Quertier, in one of these diplomatic 
smoke-talks at Frankfort, complained to Ismarck 
of the charges on the German railways. 
id,” Ba he, “ ‘teen thalers for m: ket 

from the’ frontier here. ‘The fare would be whout 























half as much in France. 


they laid her ontside, in a grave not far from her | @ 





laughed. “When you consider,” he 

eae tek oufeteen dollars includes the return 

fare, and all other return expenses, meals, cigars, 
‘so forth, it Is pretty cheap.” * 

and go forth, ov arded a6 Prince Biemarck’s idea of 

a joke, as the ticket was only an ordinary single- 





o one. ” 

hen the negotiations were over, M. Pouyer- 
ont, went to buy a ticket back to France, and 
aS told that his return fare was paid by the price 
Sfthe ticket upon which he had come. He took a 
Sreal at the restaurant at the station, and payment 
Wae refused for that. ‘It’s all in the ticket,” said 
the attendant. 

‘Kt the frat stopping-place on the way an attend- 
ant pine gta tray of wines and food to M. Pouyer- 
juertier’s compartment. 2 
“in Germany,” said the attendant, “this goes 
with the return ticket.” : 

The scene was repeated at every stopping-place, 
until M. Pouyer-Quertier, “terrible fellow” as he 
Was, found himeelf in danger of being gorged to 

jeath. 
deatas Prince Bismarck’s joke. M. Thiers, a3 0 
serious man, and yet not without a keen wit and 
strong senee of humor on his own part, could only 
shrug his shoulders and wonder at this singular 
diversion on the part of his nation’s conqueror. 





For the Companion. 


MUTE. 


‘The heart most turn by grief hath never flung 
its plaint abroad for all the world to bear. 
‘The voice of song is hushed beside love's bier, 
And deepest sorrow is for aye unsung. 
The mellow threnes that down the years are rung, 
For fame are sounded, in the haunting fear 
‘That love will perish {n oblivion drear 
Unless the singer give it golden tongue. 
But, oh, the broken heart doth turn away 
To siletice, listening and remembering ! 
Iloveth starlight more than blinding day, 
‘And trusteth time to heal its wounded wing, 
Hoping to rise when love's eternal ray 
Plerceth the darkness,—but it doth not sing. 
Anna B. AVERILL. 


BY THE CLOCK. 


A case was being tried ina country court. A horse 
had been stolen from a pasture, and the evidence 
all pointed to a certain doubtful character of the 
neighborhood as the culprit. Though his guilt 
seemed clear, he had found a lawyer to undertake 
his defence. At the trial, the defendant's attorney 
expended his energy in trying to confuse and 
frighten the opposing witnesses, especially a 
certain farmer whose testimony was particularly 
damaging. The lawyer kept up a fire of ques. 
tions, asking many foolish ones, and repeating 
himself again and again, in the hope of decoying 
the witness into a contradiction. 

“You say,” the lawyer went on, “that you can 
swear to having seen this man drive a horse past 
your farm on the day in question?” 

“I can,” replied the witness, wearily, for he had 
already answered the yuestion a dozen times. 

“What time was this?” 

“I told you it was about the middle of the fore- 
noon,” 

“But I don't want any ‘abouts’ or any ‘middles;’ 
1 want you to tell the jury exactly the time.” 

“Why,” sald the farmer, “I don’t always carry 
fn gold Watch with me when I’m digging potatoes.” 

“But you have a clock in the house, haven't 














Well, what time was It by that?” 

Vhy, by that clock it was just nineteen minutes 
past ten.” 

“You were in the field all the morning?” went 
on the lawyer, smiling suggestively. 

“1 was,” 

“How far from the house is this field?” 

About half a mile." 

“You swear, do you, that by the clock in your 
house it was exactly niieteen minutes past ten?” 

do” 

‘The lawyer paused, and looked triumphantly at 
the Jury; at Inwt he had entrapped the witness 
Into ‘a contradictory statement that would greatly 
Weaken his testimony. “J think that will do,” he 
said, with a wave of his hand, “! am quite through 
with you.” 

Thé farmer leisurely picked up bis hat, and 
started to leave the witness-stand; then turning 
slowly about, he added, “I ought perhaps to say 
that too much reliance should not be placed upon 
that clock, as it got out of gear ubout six months 
ago, and it's been nineteen minutes past ten ever 
since.” 

















— +o — 
THEY FOLLOWED HIM. 


The battle of Raymond was the third of a series 
necessary to drive General Pemberton with his 
Confederate army into Vicksburg, and so clear 
the road to Jackson, Miestesippi. Defeat in either 
of tem meant failure to the campaign. At Grand 
Gulf three days’ rations were issued to the troops. 
These were intended to last alx days, but as things 
turned out, the men got nothing more for ten days. 
‘The country was poorly supplied with provisions, 
and soldiers’ meals were light repasta. 


No one understood the situation and the necessity 
for prompt and decisive victory better than 
General Logan. His division had the advance on 
the road leading to Raymond. A short distance 
from the town it struck General Gregg’s Confed- 
erute division, about five thousand strong, moving 
forward. A slight fence was between the forces, 
at about an equal distance from each line. 

Gregg’s division was the atronger. The emer. 
feney Was pressing. “An hour of delay mennt an 
hour'in which the enemy could build fortifications. 
Logan could uot await retnforeements. He must 

ight. 

Gregg's skirmishers were driven in and his line 
of battle was struck with great impetuosity; but it 
stood firm. His troops were veterans. ‘The Union 
line was checked suddenly. The fire was flere. 
Disaster seemed imminent. The Union officers 
were unable to induce the men to advance. There 
the line of battle stood, and under the sharp fire 
began to waver. To break was defeat. A few 
moments and ail would be over. 

General Logan dashed up, looking black as a 
thunder-cloud. He made a fiery speech, but the 
line did not stir. He exhorted ‘the men, but they 
aula not move forward. It did not seem that 

ey could. It looked like cei y 
ong who should advanee. Semana ri 

Jregg's batteries swept the Union front. 
resolved to triuinph or ule on the fleld” Quickly 
he rode to the centre of a regiment, and taking a 
national flag from the grasp of the color-bearer, 
amid a heavy Yenden hall, galloped to the fence 
and planted ft only twenty or thirty 
eualedesi i only twenty or thirty steps from the 

en he turned and with tears streaming 
his cheeks said, “Men, will you abandon ova 
Bog? WH you give Sour flag to the enemy? 
re with me and defer {7 
faced tie defend it!” and again he 
second of silence followed; then a che 
along the line louder than the «in of baie, 
It swept forward. It reached the fence. A 
Rithering volley was fired. ‘The colur-bearer 
again took his Hag. Over the fence the men 





















{testimony it would be h 
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climbed, and with another cheer away they went 
at a charge. Gregg’s ne wavered: it yielded a 
little, and then broke and fled. The Union troops 
were in pursuit. Their cheers added to the panic 
and speed of the flying foe. The battle ot 
Raymond was wop, and the road to Jackson was 
clear. 
eee een 


MIXED PRONOUNS. 


Old Mrs. Maynard, in Strawbury, a litte village 
of Northern Vermont, was famed—among people 
who all had good abilities in the same line—for 
“Jong-windedness,” and a sublime contempt fur 
those who “couldn’t foller along an’ git the gist of 
a story ‘thaout havin’ ev'ry other minute ter cast 
back in their minds an’ find out who yer tellin’ of 
*em ’baout!”” 


“Where’s Dan’l an’ his dog gone to? I aint seen 
tem pass by, this three or four days,” asked a 
neighbor, one hot August afternoon, taking a “spell 
o' restin’” in Mrs. Maynard’s “livin’-room. 

“Well,” began Mrs. Maynard, rocking aul 
fauning ‘herself vigorously as she talked, “he's 
nothin’ but a peck o’ trouble to us. Seems ef, 
ever sence we fust ‘dopted of him: he (thle doub 
emphatic “he” stood for the old lady's husban | 
said to me, day before ylst’day, didn't seem es ¢ 
he was ever goin’ ter be any manner o’ use; an’ 
then they wouldn’t be sep’rated, an’ at fust it did 
seem kinder cruel, jest them two left anyway. 

“She give him the dog when she died, ye sce, an’ 
he said he guesaed we could make out to stan’ it 
ef he didn’t bark much; but he does, an’ one day 
las’ week he was off fishin’ all day when he'd 
oughter helped him. Both of ‘em was off together, 
go we was spared the burkin’, that was one thing, 
to be sure. 

“An’ then he et up two chickens a apell back, 
though his mother allus said he was a splendid 
band ter mind him, but he aint naow, whatever he 
was ’fore she died; nor he aint nuther, an’ he can't 
do nothin’ with either on ‘em, an’ he licked ‘em 
both Tuesday; took him out'n the hen-coop as 
twas, an’ we don’t know where nuther on ‘em is, 
boy or dog, but more’n Ikely he’s gone back to 
the ‘poor-farm’ with bim, an’ # shif’less pair they 

et 

The visitor gasped a little. Evidently it had been 
hard work to keep the boy and the dog apart, but 
she was able to reply in such a way as not to incur 
old Mrs. Maynard’s disapprobation. 














WELL PLAYED. 


A New York gentleman, says the Times, has a 
fine St. Bernard dog named Mouk, who has been 
taught a trick of which his master is very proud. 
Upon a signal, Monk lies down before his master, 
with his big head stretched out on the floor before 
hie outepread paws. 


The owner beging, in a low voice, a thrilling 
story of a poor wanderer struggling up the pastes 
of the Alps, lost in the blinding snow. Monk 
listens intently to every word. His voice growing 
stronger, the gentleman describes the wayfarer a5 
overcome with fatigue, and tells how, thoroughly 
worn out, he lies down to rest. 

‘At this point the gentleman stretches himself out, 
on the floor, resting Is head on his arm, face 
downward. ‘Monk remains perfectly rigid: The 
gentleman goes on reciting in a tone ‘crowing 

‘adually softer. He turns up his coat collar, an 
then, lifting one hand above his head, lets fall a 
shower of fine white paper. 

‘As the pleces representing a gust of snow flurry 
down, Monk Dounds :tcrose the floor, barking at 
the top of his lungs, and reaching the prostrate 
form of his master, lies down, stretching his paws 
across the man’s back and poking his big black 
nose under his collar, He whines and snuffs and 
pounds the floor with hia big white tail. 

Finding that all such efforts to resuscitate the 
wanderer are unavailing, Monk rises, and lifting 
his head, sends forth a how! of woe’ that would 
unquestionably bring the whole Alpine hospice to 
the rescue. 

Then comes the climax. Monk seizes the helpless 
man by the coat collar, and is about to drag him 
away, when life suddenly returns, and the eghibi. 
tion’ ends with a lively tussle between dog aud 
man, and joyous howls of delight on the part of 
Monk. Of course a round of applause always 
follows the entertainment. 



















BS 
STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 


An English gentleman vouches for the truth of a 
very singular coincidence, which without such 
‘d_ to credit. About 
twenty-five years ago a man who had been in a 
counting-room in Manchester was convicted of 
theft from his employers, and sentenced to imprie- 
onment for two years. When he had served his 
time he found it impossible to get employment as 
bookkeeper again, and after trying other things 
settled at last into journalism, in which be was 
reasonably successful. 


His life was now thoroughly honest, and after 
several years he was sent to edit a paper in a 
British colony where his story was unknown. 

Here he was working his way up, and enjoying 
once more the respect of his fellows as a man of 
unblemished reputation, when the wind one day 
tore the roof from x building on the opposite side 
of the street. This building had formerly been 
used as a post-office. Under the roof were some 
old newspapers which had not been delivered 
from want of proper address; and these papers 
were blown about the street. 

With true journalistic enterprise one of the stafl 
of the journal edited by the ex-convict examined 
these wind-blown papers with a view to finding 
anything of interest which they might contain, 
and fate directed his attention to an account of the 
trin] and conviction of the editor. ; 

‘Ag the editor was doing all that an honest life 
can do to redeem a past fault, it Is sad to be 
obliged to add that the story was told, and that it 
went far toward ruining the unfortunate man. 








—— +o 
HOUSES OF SAWDUST. 


A recent German perlodical speaks of the 
discovery that sawdust ts of great value in the 
construction of house-Duilding materials. In 
Berlin already a number of buildings are In 
process of erection, in whose formation sawdust 
plays an important part. 


‘The sawdust is mixed with certain inexpensive 
pulverized infnerals, and is formed into bricks, 
plastering, and eo ‘forth, by means ‘of strong 
hydraulic pressure. a 

It has been demonstrated that the building 
materials constructed in this manner are impet 
vious to dampness, and quite fire-proof as well. 
They are also remirkably frm an of extremely 
ight weight. 

"A still further advantage 1s said to be that the 
material of this sort can be tinted and colored to 
suit the most exacting taste, with a slight amount 
of trouble and expense, eo that the ornaments 
part of house-building can be carried on from U 
time the first suwdust brick Is laid in its place. 
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For the Companion. 
A QUEER QUARREL. 


“I'm the happiest boy in town!” cried Lee; 
I'm happler'n you!” sald Roy; 
And then they grew angry as angry could be 
Over which was the happler boy. 





“Happy folks never quarrel,” said sweet Auntie 
Belle; 
But “I’m happy!” said Lee and sald Roy; 
Then they laughed at their folly, till no one could 
tell 
Which was the happier boy. 








—+or—___ 


For the Companion. 


EDNA'S STORY. 


I'm going to tell youa story about my gran’ma. 

You'd think gran'mas would always be good, 
but they aint. 1 mean they are 
when you know them, but you 
don't know them till they're 
grown-up ladies with gray hair 
and red cheeks and spectacles. 
It’s when they’re not gran’mas 
yet,—when they're little like me, 
I mean,—and then I guess they’re 
better'n I am. 

I'd like to know a real gran’ma 
when she was little. 

Gran’ma’s name was Orissa,— 
only now we call her Gran’ma 
Foster,—and she had to spin 
tow. She had to spin twenty rolls every 
day, ten rolls in the morning and ten in the 
afternoon. 

She used to do it up over the kitchen in the 
kitchen-chamber, and her mother—that's my 
Great-gran’ma Hooper—used to bring the rolls 
up to her and leave her there all alone to spin hier 
“stint.” And Orissa didn’t like to spin very 
well. 

Well—and there was a fireplace in the kitchen- 
chamber, and no one ever built a fire there, and 


there was a fireboard that covered the fireplace 
all up so you couldn't see it. And gran’ma— 
Orissa—found that there was a hole in the fire- 


board just big enough 6o she could put her hand 
in. 

And one day,—it's s‘prising what gran'mas 
will do when they're little—one day 0) 
hated spinning, ‘n’ she'd spun six rolls, 'n’ she 
looked at the other four, ’n' she took one of them 
’n’ began to chew it. 

It was so big that her mouth was full at first, 
but she chewed ’n’ chewed till at last it was only 
a wad, and then she took and put it right through 
that hole in the fireboard and dropped it in the 
dark behind, where she knew that no one would 
ever find it. So she didn’t have to spin that roll. 

‘Well—and then she took another roll, and she 
chewed that up 'n’ dropped it through the hole. 
And then she didn’t dare chew any more, so she 
spnu the other two rolls, but when lie came to 
the other ten that she had to spin in the afternoon 
she chewed one of them and dropped it through 
the hole. 

‘And that was the way Orissa kept doing every 
day. She didn’t dare put as many through the 
hole as she wanted to, only one or two at a time. 

Her mother kept wondering why what Orissa 
spun didn’t come to more, but Orissa never told 
her why. She didn’t dare. 

But her mother thought Orissa was a good girl. 
Mothers ‘most always do think you're good just 
as long as they can, you know; and Orissa’s 
mother would say what a good girl she was to 
spin, and Orissa would feel just as mean when 
she thought about the chewed-up rolls back of 
the fireboard. 

Well—after a while, Orissa's mother thought 
she'd s’prise her with a new dress. It was only 
calico, but calico was real precious then. 

Why, Gran’ma Foster—Orissa—never had had 
a bought dress in all her life. They made all the 
cloth at home, and a calico that was bought was 
real precious. 

So one day her mother said, ‘Orissa, you've 
been such a good girl spinning, I’ve bought you 
a dress,” and then she showed her it. Gran’ma 
Foster’s got a piece of it now in an old quilt, and 
it was two blues—dark blue and light blue—and 
yellow and white. 

It was pretty, and Orissa laughed and bopped 
up and down, she was so glad. And then—all of 
a sudden—she remembered about the chewed-up 
rolls. ‘There were a good many of them by that 
time in behind the fireboard. Orissa stopped 
hopping. But she didn’t tell her mother. 

And her mother made the dress with gathers 
’round the neck, and it had shoulder-straps and 
a full waist. I think gran’ma must have looked 
funny. 

And she used to wear the calico to church 
Sundays because it was so precious. Gran’ma 
says she always used to go two miles to church, 
and she used to carry her shoes in her hand and 
go barefoot till she was pretty near, and then 
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|she'd walk through a brook and put her shoes 
on. That's the way lots of the children did 
then to save their shoes, because shoes were 
precious as well as calico. 

And all the other little girls thought Orissa’s 
bought calico was so fine, and they looked at it 
and wished they had one, ‘stead of dresses out of 
cloth their mothers had made at home. But 
Orissa just Aated that calico dress. 

She hated it worse 'n’ worse every time she 
wore it. Iknow why. Don't you? 

She thought the minister looked at her every 
Sunday when she sat in church with that calico 
dress on, and it just seemed as if he must know 
all about those chewed-up rolls, someway. 

And Orissa felt worse ’n’ worse ‘n’ worse every 
time she heard her mother say she gave her the 
dress because she was such a good girl spinning, 
*n’ one Sunday, when she was getting ready, 
Orissa just couldn't stand it any longer, and she 
cried 'n' cried ‘n’ cried, ‘n’ told her mother all 
about the chewed-up rolls ‘n’ everything. 

And her mother looked at her, ’n’ said, “Why, 
Orissa!” 

‘And that day Orissa had to go to church in her 
old dress, for her mother didn’t let her wear her 
calico again for a whole month to punish her; 
and all the little girls looked at Orissa and said, 
“Why! What you got on your old dress for?" 








































But Orissa didn't care. She was so glad that 
her mother knew, and shé dared look at the 
minister now. And Orissa never, never chewed 
any more rolls. 

This ‘s the story I was going to tell you about 
my gran’ma. She told it to me when she showed 
ine the piece of calico in her quilt. And she told 
me to "member that, no matter if other folks do 
praise you up, and think you're real good, if 
you're not good it just makes you feel had. And 
she says it's a great deal letter to be good all 
through. And my gran'ma knows. 

Mary E. Bamrorp. 





—+e-___ 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN'S SAYINGS. 


Little eight-year-old Mollie sat petulantly 
tapping on the library window, as she watched 
her playmates enjoying their playtime. 

“Why, Mollie, what can be the matter?” 
kindly inquired auntie as she entered the room. 
Turning her head to conceal the tears that would 
come, and elevating her little snub nose, Mollie 
replied in mnch disgusted tones, “Simply an 
illustrated tooth.” 

Alma had been taken to Sunday school for the 
first time in her four anda half years. All the 
way home her heart was running over with joy. 


Just as papa lifted her from the carriage, she | 





aimed, “Oh, yes, papa, and I am 
in the elephant cla 








Little Bessie, aged four years, 
coming down airs the next 
morning after the carpets had 
heen removed from the floor, 
ran up to her grandmamma and 
exclaimed, “Why, 
grandmamma, the 
upstairs is all 
barefooted !"” 














For the Companion. 


SUMMER SUNSHINE. 





His real name is Roland, but we call him 
“Summer Sunshine’ because he is suc a bright, 
jolly little fellow, never out of sorts, always 
happy to see any one and just as happy if alone. 


His hair is bright golden and curls beautifully, 
his eyes are a lovely blue, his pretty mouth is 
always in smiles, and one cannot see him without 
being happy, too. 

Ladies stop their carringes to greet the little 
chap, and sturdy farmers forget their work to 
say pleasant things in answer to his baby 
“Morning, man.” 

Roland is a country boy. His favorite place is 
the barn-yard, and what a good time he has 
there, for the chickens and turk and ducks 
seem to like him just as much as the grown-up 
people who know him. 

Every bright summer day you may see him 
sitting on the barn steps with his dolly and his 
little kitty. Kitty is very fond of Roland, and 
Roland is very fond of kitty; he thinks her 
whiskers are ‘so bu’ful.” 

But Roland’s greatest delight are the little 
chickens, and doesn’t he have a fine time with 
them! He feeds them with the bread and butter 
mamma gives him, or if he has anything else 
that is nice he always gives his little chickies 
some, until they follow him around wherever he 
goes. 

Sometimes he plays soldiers with his chickies, 
and puts his paper hat on his head, for he could 
not get along without his paper hat. He sticks a 
chicken’s feather in it or a peacock’s feather or 
any other feather he may happen to find; it 
doesn’t make any difference what he sticks in it, 
so that he sticks in something—a wisp of hay 
serves as well as anything. 

He is the big soldier and the little chickies are 
the little soldiers. Round and round the barn- 
yard they go, Roland and dolly, Roland singing, 
“Stick a feather in his cap, called it macker 
noney ;” little chickies coming next, peep, peep, 
peep; kitty coming last, looking very wise. 











‘The parade over, Roland sits down on the barn 
steps, kitty by his side, and talks to the little 
chickies and sings to them, while they keep up a 
constant peep. 

Or, tired of talking to the chickies, he has a 
roll in the hay with kitty, stopping long enough 
to put some pretty pieces of hay in dolly’s hair 
and in her dress, for he thinks dolly looks just 
splendid when she is “fixed up.” 

It’s fortunate for dolly she is a strong, healthy 
country dolly, or it would go hard with her. She 
is Roland’s special pride, and goes with bim 
everywhere; but Roland is not very careful how 
he carries her, sometimes he holds her by one 
arm or by her foot, or perhaps puts his chubby 
fingers around her neck and carries her in that 
way, but he never means to hurt her. 

One day in June Roland found a baby sparrow 
that bad fallen out of its nest. He picked up 
the little chirping fellow in his tiny hands and 
talked to it, and gently stroked its head, while 
the baby bird held its mouth wide open as if to 
swallow his kind little fingers. 

Soon the baby became quiet in Roland’s warm 
hands, and he walked very slowly on tiptoe to 
the barn steps and sat down, whispering all the 
time to kitty to “keep very kiet,” and gently 
warning the little chickies off with his tiny foot, 
80 as not to disturb the pretty stranger. 

When he thought the baby bird was fast 
asleep, he took it over to a tree near where he 
picked it up, and left it just where he said “its 
mamma tood find it.”” 

‘Thus it is he is always happy, whether running 
through fields of daisies as tall as himself or 
singing away on the barn steps surrounded by 
his favorites. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 


CHARADE. 


My frat two combined ake applied to those 
ho do nothing the livelong day; 
My third \s untamed as the wind that blows, 
Or the ocean billows at play. 
My arhole ls the name which a poet bestowed 
On the home of his choice, a charming abode. 


2. 
A BTAR. 
1 
ve 
4 ee ewe og 
aed soe 
. * 
sos aos 
2 * © + we g 
oe 
6 


1 to 2 and 1 to 8 connected, the name of a Scottish 
chief who was exeented on August 23, 1305. 

2to3. To intercede, 

405. A sea mentioned in the Bible. 

4to6. An iron pa 
To arise. 















n for baking cakes. 
ANDY Hanpy. 


5 to 6. 


PUZZLE, 
seen 
een 
10 * 
o* 
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* 
* 
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enews 


so ee 
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"6 
ers in the order of the numbers, 


at which, according to old mythol- 
as born. 


Acrors. 


tual possession of an office by the 
mony. 
but not a great number. 








‘To put 
customa 
More th 














ppoint fora particul 
\ li gartient resembling a fro 
Up to the accomplishment of anything. 
4. 
ANAGRAM. 
So go, O ye greedy.—A song. 


urpose. 





Up and down like to roam, 
Yet I never stray from home, 
And when | would correct a wrong 
My violence shows that Tam strong. 
ALM. PL 
5. 
METAGRAM, 


Whole, 1 am a valley. 
Change iny head and 
beconie in'succeasion 


1. White. 
A, 2. A strong wind. 

3. A kind of cabbage. 
. & A story. 

A bunile of goods. 
Tealth 
. A market. 
lank extending 
e side of a ship. 








8. A 
along 
6. 


CONCEALED ACROSTIC. 


In each of the follow. 
Ing sentences a cross. 
word 1s concealed, the 
definition of which is 
given in the same sen. 
tence. 


There ig a certain way by which 
you can telegraph your feelin, 
to horses, and few are insensible 
<4 to kindness. 

% When you take breakfast at 
liome let me prepare a dainty 
dish for you. 

I wanted to wear my new gown, but to-night I 
found It needed some more trimming. 

You can sce by this picture, although it 1g dim, 
age has only added sweetness to her expression. 

‘There iy a good reason for my not going out to 
dinner very often. it is found in my aching tooth, 


The initials spell the name of a bird that ts 
welcomed early in the season. 


7. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 


Supply the blanks with words to complete the 
sense, and transpose them into an appropriate 
proverb with no letter repeated. 


‘There was a farmer once who said, 
“I’m tired to death of ++, 
If] could write as poets do 
T wouldn't till the goil.” 
He worked all day, then lit the # « «, 
And wrote till early +4 + 
Upon s+eese tothe wees, 
ut tore ft up with scorn; 
And dug a «+ ©» beneath a tree, 
And buried it where none could see; 
Now neither poet nor plowman he, 











Conundrums. 


Which is the most bloodthirsty age? Carnage. 

What exclamation do we sonietimes mention in 
speuking of a young girl? Alas (a lass)! 

What kind of nuts should always grow on the 
sea-shore? Beech (beach) nuts. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Heir, loom (heirloom). 
2. Mild. 


3. 1. Remote, meteor. 2. Statue, astute. 3. Equip, 
pique. 4. Dearth, hatred, thread. 5. Priest, ripest, 
sprite. 

4. An apron. 

5. LauceH 


OKrLanvo 





WHIRLPOOL 
E M 
Losin iE 
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For the Companion, 
CONSUMPTION. 


Professor Burt, of the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School, read an article on “Consumption 
and Modern Research” before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, the substance of which will 
interest many of our readers. 

Itis now believed that phthists, in all its forms, 
fe due to the presence of tubercle, and that all 
tubercle is the outgrowth of microscopic organisms 
—the bueillus tuberculosis—without whose presence 
no debility on the one hand, nor bad hygienic 
surroundings on the other, can give rise to the 
disease. 

Having gained an entrance into the body, these 
microbes find lodgment at the points of least 
resistance, where they become centres of irritation 
resulting In tubercular development. Our race 
would be exterminated by them if they were not 
repelled by healthy tissue and actually killed by 
healthy blood-serum. 

Though consumption itself cannot be inherited, 
the weakened resistance to the microbes may be. 
Whatever lowers the tone of the system, especially 
of the lungs, facilitates infection and so does what- 
ever interferes with full respiration, for thoroughly 
oxygenated blood not only keeps up the resistance 
of the cells but actually kills the germs. 

The expectorations of the patient contain 
numerous microbes, and as these retain their 
vitality after drying, they may float in the air and 
settle on the walls of the room, and thus in time 
find thelr way into the lungs by inhalation, Into 
the circulation through an abraded surface, or 
into the stomach with some infected article of 
food. Therefore all expectorations of a con- 
sumptive patient should be destroyed, and all 
clothing disinfected. 

The hopeful side of the case fe that the microbes 
can seldom find lodgment in healthy tissues, that 
the breath of patients does not, as a rule, contain 
them, and that they do not multiply outside the 
body. 

A person with a tubercular parentage should 
never marry another of like history. If one 
parent has good blood, the child may expect to 
escape, if reared intelligently—that Is to say, if he 
1s properly clothed, carefully fed, and allowed to 
spend most of his time in the open air. 

Nothing 1s more conducive to complete renova- 
tion than horseback-riding. The regular practice 
of deep breathing, with the mouth closed, out of 
doors, while the blood is coursing through the 
veins, is a purifier equalled by no drug. The 
great alm {s to raise the tone of the tissues and 
the fluids that bathe them to the pitch of highest 
health. The chief essential to this is the free, full 
breathing of pure air thoroughly vitalized by 
sunlight. 








See 


ECCENTRIC JOURNEYS. 


A sudden passion for journeying in new and 
pecullar ways has lately heen developed in Europe, 
hy way, it seems, of a reaction from the monotony 
of railway tr 

‘The courage of certain English gentlemen, who 
vo highly regarded the old system of travelling in 
voaches that they set up regular lines of coaches 
of their own, driving the teams with thelr own 
hands and taking as passengers all who would pa: 
the fare has been hinitated by others who travel 
all the way across Europe on bicycles or on foot. 

Not long ago a man set out from Paris for St. 
tersburg on stilts; but how he progressed on 
his journey, no one seemed to care. Public interest 
in him was exhausted with seeing him mareh 
through the streets of Paris with long, slow strides, 
perched on his tall stilts. : 

Mls purpose is stated to be to prove that stilt. 























walking 1s supertor as a means of locomotion to | 


ordinary walking, or to riding on wheels, 
Another man rode from Parls to Marseilles on a 
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mule—a very comfortable and pleasant way of 
travelling. His object was to call attention to the 
good qualities and endurance of the mule—an 
animal which, he declared, is not so highly 
regarded as it deserves to be. 

‘A ylass-worker in the South of France has lately 
announced his intention to go from Marseilles 
to Parls for the purpose of visiting the grave of 
Napoleon I. He 1s to walk backward all the way! 

The man who {s to undertake this remarkable 
journey docs not do it to Mlustrate the superior 
Advantages of walking backward over walking 
forward, but in the hope of making money out of 
the journey. 

Most extraordinary of all is the reported deter- 
mination of a young Russian oflicer of the gen- 
darmerie at Viadivostock, on the Pacific const of 
Siberia, to travel from that town to Parls between 
‘April, 1891, and April, 1883, on his hands and feet. 

‘This ts certainly the extreme of reaction from 


the railway train. 





THE PARROT’S NAME. 


Tt is often convenient fo man to have a ‘middle 

| initial” in his ne, but not always so convenient 
to a bird or an animal to be thus provided. A 
sta , Whose name was George 
ined to be known by it, resolutely 
to any other name than the 











certain dog, ne 
| B. MeClel 


ing to 








re 





alias “Gyp.” 


This has not been the case, however, with a 

reen parrot who at this day lives in the city of 
Ghelsea, Mass, and who actually rejoices in the 
name of John W. Clarkson. ¢ 

‘This parrot is a very good talker indeed. Visitors 
to the house where he resides are frequently 
astonished very soon after their arrival to hear a 
harsh and somewhat husky, but perfectly compre- 
hensible voice, call out: 

“John W. Clarkson wants a cracker!” 

Another of his accustomed speeches, which 
sounds somewhat strange, is this: 

“Pretty Jobn W. Clarkson! Pretty, pretty John 
W. Clarkwon!” 

On one occasion, when some boy visitors were 
engaged in poking'sticks between the wires of this 
accomplished bird’s cage, they were startled to 
hear him call out to his mistress: 

“Jennie! They're plaguing John W. Clarkson!" 





AT ANY PRICE. 


John Gill, an old fisherman “down east,” was 
exceedingly fond of a bargain. One day he came 
into the midst of a set of jolly campers who were 
sitting about the fire cooking their supper. 


“Any fish today?” quoth John, displaying a 
basketful of beautle: 

“No, we caught our own,” said Doctor G., the 
head of the party. “Splendid luck to-day!” 

“Now, I tell ye, doctor, your fish aint'a circum. 
stance to mine. Jest try "em!" 
yq,Don't want them. “flaven't any money, elther, 
John.” 

“No money? Do tell! Well, just give me a 
Lottle or two of doctor’s atuff, ‘and we'll call it 
square.” 

“Oh, we don’t bring much medicine into the 
wilderness. I don’t believe we can trade to-day, 
John.” 

The old man leaned forward, and said, with a 
shrewd twinkle of the eye: 

“Then you jest pull’a tooth for me! 1 don’t 
rightly kiiow as T've got any that aint sound, but 
mebbe you could pitch on one!” 








HE COULD SPELL. 


Grandma bad forgotten that it was two years 
since she had seen one small member of the 
nily, and that the child had, in the mean time, 
done a great den! toward learning to spell. 


“I can't take it!” stoutly asserted this little Frank, 
when his mother insisted on his swallowing 2 
spoonful of medicine. “Tean't! I can't!” 

“Then I shall be obliged to punish you,” said 
mamma, who had passed through more than one 
scene of the kind, and was beginning to tire of 

hem. 

Grandma did not like to interfere, but thought 
she could do so without showing her’ partisanship 
to the boy. 

“My déar,” said she to her daughter, “why not 
try ho-n.e-y?" 























“Yes,” cried Frank, before his mother could 
answer, “I'd do most anything for honey !”* 
Grandma’s ruse had hot succeeded, but he got 


the hone: 





RIDING A WHALE. 


In the memoir of John Murray, the famous 
London publisher, there is a letter from Mrs. 
Graham, then living on the Tay, describing an 
attack made upon a school of whales by the 
inhabitants of Dundee. She writes: 


“We saw the shoal of fish go up the river the 
day before, but little thought they were to afford 
such sport. 

“A currier ran up to his middle Into the water 
with a dressing-knife, and manfully plunged It up 
to the hilt into the side of the inner, “The whale 
turned sharp on the currier, and turned him head 
over heels fn the water, but bore off the knife of 
the half-drowning currier. 

eanwhile a sailor leaped on tho enraged 
animal’s back, and swam Arion-like round the 
harbor, holding by the back fin. I am sorry to 
relate that the poor fah was at last mastered.” 


“BY GOOD RIGHTS.” 


It is possible that the boy alluded to in the 
following letter, received by an English bourd- 
school teacher, was fuirly entitled, under the law 
of heredity, to be “dull in learnin, 


Madam; Mr. jones have kept bill away to help 
to cart muck #0 long as mr. joues wants him I shall 
not trouble to send him to school ag he is dull in 
learning and xet a thrashing every day he 1s best 
at work. From Mrs. Brown. 








A CIRCUS manager was asked how his great 
show could be moved so quickly and enlly. 
Why,” said he, “you see every elephant has a 
trunk, the kangaroos all carry pouches, and the 
bears have grips."—New York Journal. 





“WE have a creature at our house tl h r 
legs and only one foot,” said a travelling sales 
man; and nobody believed him until he explained 











that it was a bedstead.— Exchange. 
elite reading of the comic papers suggests to an 


| inge that even the funn: 
exehange thal y Men are sometimes 
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to the Ladies, especially considered. 
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Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 
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The 1891 ELECTRIC MOTOR and BATTERY. 


SIMPLE. 
ECONOMICAL. 





Por the ventilation of Offices, Restaurants, 
Siok-rooms, eto. 
For the running of Sewin, 
and Jewellers’ Lathes and 
ONE-HALF PRICE. 
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1891 MOTOR—8 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


INTERLOPERS. 
In Eight Chapters. —Chapter Iv. 


Dorothy and Her New Father. 


Dorothy made no reply. Indeed she could not 
have uttered a word just then; her revulsion 
of feeling was too great. She felt choked and 
blinded and scarcely knew where she was. 

At first she had an idea that the gentleman had 
bent down as if to Kiss her, but she had started 
back with a gesture of repugnance, and when 
she looked up again he was standing erect and 
stalwart by the table, one hand 
resting lightly upon it, the other 
thrust into the breast of his 
closely buttoned coat. 

Colonel Everest did not make 
another attempt to touch her 
hand. He contented himself with 
glancing at her as she stood 
before him, her breast heaving, 
her eyes downcast and her fin- 
gers nervously clutching the lace 
upon her gkirt. 

Then he repeated in his full, 


deep voice : 
“And this is Dorothy ?” 
“Yes.” 
That wasall. He had asked a 


question and she had answered. 
Dorothy’s heart was bursting 
with the bitter sense of mother- 
want. It was as if she had 
been starving and some one had 
offered her food only to snatch it 
away before her lips could taste 
its sweetness, her body be re- 
vived by its strengthening power. 

If her mother had heen there 
it would have been different. 
But she was not, and her unex- 
plained absence cut Dorothy to 
the quick, but she would not ask 
this man why he came alone to 
greet her. 

The Colonel understood the 
quick, keen flash of passionate 
hatred that passed over Dor- 
othy’s face. He knew that she 
was disappointed and angry, and 
guessed rightly that she would 
ask for no explanations. 

“I am sorry that I am here in place of your 
mother. Our voyage across was particularly 
severe, and both she and Helen were so worn out 
by it that I thought better to have them remain 
in New York. After all, the delay in meeting is 
only of afew hours. We can leave by any train 
you wish to-morrow.” 

“I thought better.” Dorothy raged inwardly 
against him imore bitterly than ever. What 
right had he to prevent her mother from coming 
to her? She was her mother before she was his 
wife and—but she only raised her head high and 
with a little outward tilt of her chin replied : 

“If my mother was not well Iam glad she did 
not come. Do you wish to go upstairs? We 
are having a reception there and I do not want to 
miss any more of it.”* 

There was a twinkle in the Colonel’s brown 
eyes, but Dorothy was not looking at him and 
did not see his amusement at her awkward 
attempt to be haughtily indifferent. 

“What a hostile little enemy I have here,” he 
thought to himself, as he replied: ‘Yes. Cer- 
tainly. Let us go.” And with grave and stately 
dignity he offered her his arm. 

This gave Dorothy another opportunity, for 
she bluntly declined the offer. Colonel Everest, 
surprised at her refusal, glanced down and spied 
the bandage upon her wrist. 

“I see you have met with an accident,” he 
said in a tone of sympathy. “I hope it is nothing 
serious.” 

“Oh no,” she replied, with a careless Iangh. I 
sprained it about a week ago climbing out of the 
window in the middle of the night. I went ont 








on the lake rowing and when I came back I hurt | 


my arm.” 

She wanted to shock him. She had a reckless 
desire to make him think as hardly of her as she 
could. What did she care what he thought of 
her? He wasn’t her father. 














Colonel Everest, quietly. 


“Was not that in violation of rules?” inquired |a handsome man. 






She read his character and 
saw that he was a man who could win the way- 





“‘Oh yes," replied Dorothy. «That's why I did | ward but warm-hearted Dorothy. 


it. I never obey any one except my—my | 


mother.” 

Her companion did not seem to receive this 
intelligence with any marked evidence of surprise 
or disapproval. All he said was, “One of the first 
Tequisites of a soldier is obedience. He must 
subject himself to his superior and respect his 
discipline.” 

“Oho!” thought Dorothy. “So he expects me 
to be obedient to him, does he? He thinks he’s 
my superior, does he? Well, he'll see —” 

But now they gained the reception-room. At 
the threshold Colonel Everest paused, and stand- 














Ina few words she sketched the real Dorothy 
that was hidden under the unpleasant exterior 
the Colonel had seen. At the end she said: 

“She is pure gold at heart. I have never known 
her to doa mean or dishonest act. We all love 
her, and I know you will.” 

“You may be sure I shall,” Colonel Everest 
replied, with grave earnestness. 

Miss Lorimer's duties soon called her away, 
and she was forced to excuse herself. Colonel 
Everest sat a few moments watching Dorothy, 
now one of the merriest as well as one of the 
most graceful of the dancers. 


“O mamma, mamma!” 


ing aside, permitted Dorothy to pass in before 
him. 

“For all the world as if she was a young lady,"* 
whispered Della Carpenter, who was watching 
them as they entered. 

Miss Lorimer was standing near, and in a 
moment Dorothy made her way to her side and 
whispered, unsteadily : 

“Miss Lorimer, please talk to him; I can't. 
I —" and then in a louder tone, untrembling and 
distinct, turning to her companion : 

“Colonel Everest, please let me introduce you 
to Miss Lorimer.” Then without another word 
she left them and abruptly disappeared. Neither 
Miss Lorimer nor Colonel Everest could restrain 
asmile which was on neither side one of amuse- 
ment. Miss Lorimer took in the situation at a 
glance. She knew what Dorothy's disappointment 
must have been at not seeing her mother, and she 
suspected that she had vented it upon the Colonel. 
He saw that she comprehended, and go they were 
at once upon the common ground of a mutual 
understanding. 

‘The young teacher looked up into the face of 
the handsome, soldierly man beside her and with 
one swift, searching glance saw what it would 
take poor little passion-blinded Dorothy months 
to discover: that here was a true, noble, great- 
hearted gentleman. 

By this time many eyes were turned toward the 
stalwart figure standing, erect and tall, beside the 
slender teacher. 

The head, with its dark hair, just dashed with 
gray at the temples, was held high enough to 
make the large brown eyes appear always looking 
down at the object of their scrutiny, while the 
square shoulders and military bearing of the man 
gave him a special air of distinction. 

The girls whispered among themselves : “That's 
Dorothy's stepfather. Isn't he handsome ?” 

Miss Lorimer saw in him something more than 








Presently the shifting and movement of the 
crowd brought her so near to him that his coat- 
sleeve brushed her shoulder. She tried to look 
supremely indifferent to the situation, but her 
scowl was beginning to be altogether too apparent, 
when Marie Pollock came tripping up to her all 
asmile, and banished it by saying: 

“O Dorothy, mamma is right back of me and 
I want you to know her, and—and— Here, 
mamma, this is Dorothy.” 

Then there was nothing to do but for Dorothy 
to present her father to Marie’s mother, and try to 
slip away under cover of the introduction. 

But Mrs. Pollock would not let go her hand, 
saying: “I have heard so much of Dorothy from 
Marie that I feel I know her already,” and after 
a few commonplaces extended a formal invitation 
to Dorothy, through the Colonel, to make Marie 
a visit at Newport during the summer. 

Dorothy turned scarlet with pleasure and was 
about to burst out with a grateful: “Oh, thank 
you, Mrs. Pollock. I'd love to go. I'll ask 
mamma if I may,” when she heard with a shock 
of dismay her stepfather replying : 

“Thank you, Mrs. Pollock. But I think we 
could scarcely spare her. My wife has been 
separated from Dorothy for so long that she will 
want to keep her beside her now, and as for me— 
Iam just about to begin enjoying the thought of 
having my family about me. Iam afraid I could 
not be unselfish enough to lend you Dorothy even 
for a week.” 

There! He had done it fairly and squarely 
this time. 

Dorothy grew rosy red with anger and deliter- 
ately turned on her heel and left the spot. What 
right had he, a stranger, to refuse an invitation 
for her? What right had he to call her “his 
family 2” She wasn’t “his family.” She hadn't 
anything to do with him or he with her. He was 
nothing but an interloper. 
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The lights, instead of gleaming gaily as they 
had seemed to do at first, appeared like so many 
eyes trying to stare her out of countenance, while 
the merry buzz and hum of the crowd only 
seemed mocking her unhappiness. 

She was standing by the large open French 
window behind a screen of palms and looking 
ont into the darkness of the night, and trying to 
crush back the tears, when she suddenly remem- 
bered Miss Lorimer’s kindly warning words of a 
few hours ago. 

For one brief second she seemed to be on 
the point of casting ont the wretched spirit that 
was tormenting her with its evil suggestions 
and wrathful reminders, and inviting, as Miss 
Lorimer had begged her to do, in its stead, 

“every tender, true and womanly 
thought.” 

Her heart seemed warming 
and softening and then —she 
shook herself angrily. 

“He meant from the first to 
make me suffer. He does every- 
thing to plague me. Made my 
mother not come, and told Mrs. 
Pollock I couldn't go and—and 
—he wants to be cruel to me. 
Why should I love him? He 
doesn’t love me; didn’t even 
kiss me when I came downstairs 
—but J don't care. I don't like 
him. I hate him.” 

Then out gushed the burning 
tears, which she angrily brushed 
away with the lace handkerchief 
that was certainly not made to 
be wept upon. 

When Dorothy left her retreat 
and made her way back into 
the crowd again, she saw that 

. Colonel Everest was once more 
talking with Miss Lorimer and 
Miss Duprée. She was vexed to 
see that the ladies did not appear 
to find their companion very 
villanous, but on the contrary 
seemed rather to consider him 
especially interesting and agree- 
able. 

As Miss Lorimer caught sight 
of Dorothy she beckoned to her. 
Upon her approach Miss Duprée 
noticed her tired and distressed 
appearance, and advised her, as 
the rooms were’ now thinning 
fast, to retire at once, reminding 

her that a long journey awaited her the next 
day. Dorothy nodded her head silently, and the 
Colonel looked relieved. 

‘As the girl and her stepfather went slowly 
toward the door, the passage-way happened to be 
quite crowded and they were forced to stand a 
few moments wedged in among a number of 
others before they could reach the stairs. 

Neither Dorothy nor Colonel Everest said one 
word, and so it was not strange that the voice of 
some one bebind them, speaking in a loud under- 
tone, should reach their ears with a clearness and 
distinctness that could not be misunderstood. It 
was Fanny Bergen who spoke. 

“There! That's him. He married Dorothy’s 
mother and she hates him, and he has a daughter 
and she hates her, too, and she calls them ‘inter- 
lopers’ because they—oh, I never can remember 
the definition, but you know what it is—and—” 

Here, happily, the block was cleared and they 
were enabled to make their way down the stairs 
and out of the hearing of that dreadful voice. 

Neither Dorothy nor her stepfather spoke. 
The girl, amid all her shame and mortification, 
scarcely saw where she stepped, and blundered on 
blindly until she almost slipped on the edge of a 
polished stair. 

Then Colonel Everest’s hand was upon her 
arm, and he was saying, kindly: 

“My dear, do you think you can be ready to 
start at ten o’clock in the morning? Yes? Well, 
then, good-night and God bless you.” 

Dorothy stood at the head of the corridor lead- 
ing to her room, and looked after him as he 
descended the stairs. 

As she watched him she was filled with a 
sudden impulse to run after him and beg, at 
least, for his forgiveness, but she delayed too 
long, and the next moment she heard the heavy 
front door close after him and it was too late. 

She crept into bed that night without saying 
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her prayers as sho was wont to do, kneeling with 


folded hands before her mother’s picture. That 
picture had served her for two years instead of 
her mother's knee at which she used to pray, and 
she had grown to feel that it had something of 
the beloved presence itself and told it all her 
serets, all her disappointments, all her joys and 
sorrows. 

But to-night, just because she had grown to 
feel that in speaking to it she was almost speaking 
to her mother herself, she could not approach it at 
all. In fact, she felt more like biding her face from 
the innocent thing, whose eyes seemed silently 
asking: “How can you hurt me so through one T 
love?” and she could not answer. 

She tried to justity herself to her conscience by 
repeating: “I can't help it. Idon’t want to be 
horrid. I’d love to be good, but I can’t when 
everything is going so criss-cross.” 

In the midst of her brooding she fell asleep, 
and only wakened upon hearing the early gong 
clang out loud and clear its signal to rise. 

“She had only to dress herself and slip a few 
little things into her hand-bag to be quite ready 
for her journey, for her trunk stood locked and 
strapped beside the wall, kind Miss Lorimer 
having packed it the day before. 

Every one was ina flutter during breakfast. 
Tranks were being carried downstairs, checks 
were being delivered, questions asked and n0 
answers given, and in the midst of it all the stage 
lumbered up, and then the burly-burly grew 
more confusing still. 

“Good-by! Good-by!” “Write to me, Fan.” 
“Remember Hillside in August, Paul.” “Be 
sure and let me know when to come, Kate." 
“Good-by | Good-by !”” 

Then Dorothy, feeling a bit “teary ‘round the 
lashes" and not at all as glad to leave the place 
as she had supposed she would be, kissed every 
one good-by, and then her stepfather lifted ber 
into the hack and they were driven off amid quite 
a chorus of adieux and good wishes. 

‘The journey proved wearisome and long to 
Dorothy, despite Colonel Everest’s repeated 
attempts at entertainment and occasional be- 
stowals of candy, books and magazines which he 
obtained from the loud-voiced boy who made it his 
business to shriek their virtues into the aching 
ears of the passengers. 

He even offered to read aloud to her when he 
saw she did not care to read herself, but sho 
elected to look so uninterested and bored that at 
last he left her to amuse herself, which she did 
by looking out of the window, sighing and long- 
ing for the time to come when she could creep 
into her berth and, hiding behind the curtains, 
lie thinking her own thoughts and listening to 
the clatter, clatter of the wheels and occasional 
sharp hoots of the engine. 

‘And by and by the time came for all this, and 
then she found herself as ill at ease as before, 
never thinking that the cause of her discontent 
lay in herself, and for hours at a time she would 
lie open-eyed and staring, while the lights 
flickered past them of some sleepy village, and 
she would grow drowsy herself—soothed by the 
train's strange lullaby—and only dimly wonder 
why she felt so restless and unbappy- 

‘Then she would fall into a doze, only to be 
waked again almost immediately by some 
unearthly noise of whistle or wheel or engine- 
bell. 

But all things come to an end, and so at last 
did this long journey, and Dorothy, somewhat 
pale and fagged, stepped out of the car, followed 
by her stepfather, and was whirled away in the 
sunlight along the hot, dusty streets of New 
York. 

Colonel Everest let down the carriage windows, 
and in came the summer breeze, which blew with 
a sweet freshness over their tired faces and 
travel-stained garments. 

Dorothy had scarcely spoken to her companion 
through all the journey, and now she said, some- 
what irritably + 

“1 don’t even know where she is.”” 

Colonel Everest evidently guessed at once who 
“she" was, for he replied : 

“At the Victoria. I left them there until we 
should return. As soon as you are rested we are 
all to go up the Hudson toa place I have there. 
It is ready for us, and I hope you will like it. 
You and Helen can have your horses to ride and 
drive, and there is some sort of a river craft, I 
believe, that you can paddle about in—or, at 
least, there used to be when Iwasa boy. Yes, I 
hope you will like it and be happy there.” 

For a moment Dorothy was silent. Then she 
said: 

“If my mother is there I shall like it. I’m 
always happy where she is.” 

e had just time to hear her stepfather say, 
So am I,”—and no more for any of her contrary 
little speeches, when they reached the hotel. 

Dorothy never knew how she got to their apart- 
ments. She had dim visions of an elevator and a 
hall-boy and a knock upon a closed door, and 
then—the door flew open, she was caught in 
some one’s arms and was hiding her face against 
some one's bosom and crying, “O mamma, 
tnamma!” without a thought of anything or any 
one else. 

Then she seemed to be conscious, in a vague, 
uncertain sort of way, of a slender figure slipping 
past them and out of the door, closing it gently 
lehind her—but who she was or why she went 
Dorothy did not know nor care. 














THE YOUTH’S 


Tt was enongh that she was clinging about her 
mother’s neck and hearing the dear voice, for 
‘which she had hungered so long, saying: “Little 


Dorothy! Darling daughter!” 
Jutie M. LirpMANN. 


(To be continued.) 


ART IS LONG. 


All passes. Art alone 
‘Enduring stays to us; 
‘The bust outiaats the throne, 
The coin Tiberlus. Saha 


—o-—_—— 


For the Companion. 


TOM BUCHANAN’S GHOST. 


‘Tom Buchanan, as 1 first remember him, when 
we sat at opposite desks in school and swopped 
jackknives, “sight unseen,” was a shock-headed, 
uncouth, awkward Ind of sixteen. 

He had no mother—and no father worth men- 
toning. His mother was dead and buried, but his 
father was only dead and pickled —{u alcohol. 
However, Tom had hired himself out to Abiel 
Gordon, a farmer near Marbury, and as his father 
never managed to get himself eo far from the 
saloons as the Gordon farm, Tom rarely saw him. 
‘Tom was a total failure as a farm-hand; but in 
two weeks’ time he knew more about that farm, its 
topography and its denizens, wil and tame, than 
the farmer and all bis family knew. 

In the first three days he found two bee-trees 
that netted Mr. Gordon ten dollara each. That 
tickled the old farmer hugely. 

‘Tom next discovered where two turkey-hens 
were setting which bad been given up for lost, and 
that pleased the farmer's wife. Then he found a 
miseing steer stranded flank-deep in a bog, just in 
time to have it reecued and saved from death. 
When 1 add that he found a pheasant-hen on her 
nest, you may know at once that he had quick eyes. 
In fact, Farmer Gordon declares that if Tom 
had only atayed a little longer on the farm, he 
would have discovered a gold mine or an ofl well 
as sure as fate. 

‘Tom went to school in winter, and discovered as 
many Interesting things in and about the little 
country schoolhouse as he had discovered on the 
Gordon farm. But when he discovered the new 
teacher one morning, his career of discovery 
seemed to come to a full stop. 

‘After that he had no eyes for bee-trees or setting 
turkeys or anything elee of that trivial sort. He 
fell in love, madly and devotedly, with all the 
ardor that can be excited ina boy of sixteen by o 
blooming young beauty of twenty-five. 
Unintentionally Miss Jennie Forman, the teacher, 
fanned the flames that were making such havoc 
with Tom’s sensibilities. 

‘There were older scholars than Tom casting 
sheep’a eyes at the teacher, who were likely, if 
not carefully kept at the proper distance, to become 
far more annoying than he. She needed a foil, 
and, looking about her for the pupil toward whom 
she could mavifest partiality, with the least Iikell- 
hood of arousing jealousy, she naturally hit upon 
poor, homely, shock-headed Tom. 

If some one of her admirers insisted on escorting 
her to this, that or the other place, she was always 
sure to havea prior engagement with Tom. If she 
divined, from an unusual degree of vacuity on the 
part of one of them during schovl hours, that he 
had regolved on secing her home after school, she 
managed to secure Tom as an escort beforehand. 
It saved her unlimited annoyance, and it was 
glory trebly glorified to Tom, while it lasted. 

I do not deny that the teacher was to blame In 
the matter, and played with him in a culpable 
manner. But she had, of course, no idea that he 
would take it as serfously as he did. He was to 
her just a big, awkward boy—nothing more. 

‘The crisis came late in the spring. Ag the time 
for the long summer vacation drew near, Tom 
made up his mind to make a formal declaration of 
his love. It was a formidable thing to do, but he 
was equal to the emergency. 

In the old farm-house there was a library consist- 
ing of a big Bible, a score of back numbers of a 
fashion magazine, and a large volume of general 
information on all sorta of topics. In this volume 
there was a department entitled “The Complete 
Letter-Writer.” 

There was one letter in particular that took his 
fancy. 1¢ was entitled: 

“Declaring the Love of a Poor Young Man for 
One who is Above Him tn Station.” 

It began as follows: “Dear Miss —: I take my 
pen in hand to declare unto you the passiouate 
yearnings,” ete. 

‘Tom concluded that he could change the begin. 
ning as follows: “The time has now come when [ 
must declare unto you the passionate yearnings,” 
ete. 

The rest of the letter seemed to do as well for a 
verbal as a written declaration, and he carefully 
committed it to memory. He found one difculty, 
however. The opening sentence seemed to stick to 








his mind as it was printed. He invariably began 
with taking his pen in hand, and then had to go 


| vack and begin again. 


The way from the schoolhouse to the Burnham 
farm-house, where Miss Forman was staying, led 
along a country road, then through a neck of 
woods, then through a field between a big clump 
of alders and the skirt of the woods, then up a 
lane to the house. 

Tt was a beautiful bazy afternoon. Tom had 
been unusually silent during the walk along the 
road, and, as they turned into the woods, Misa 
Forman remarked : 

“What's the matter with you this afternoon, 
Tom? I never knew you to be so stupid.” 

“Well, I—yer see, I wer thinkin’ ‘bout yer going 
away. It’s purty soon, aint it?” ns 

“Only two weeks. Will you miss me, Tom?” 

“Well, yes,” said Tom, adding half-apologeti- 
cally, “yer see they aint many folks round here.”* 

“Lee. But if there were more people here, 1 





suppose it would make no difference!” 
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“] don’t know *bout that,” sald Tom, earnestly. 
wphat is to say, I—1—don’t know ’bout that.” 

She laughed a gay little laugh. What he said 
contrasted so oddly with his tremulously earnest 
manner of eaying It. : 

“Well,” she ejaculated, “I like that /” 

‘tom was silent for a while, nerving himself for 
agreat effort, “I take my pen in hand,” “I take 
my pen in hand,” kept runving through his head, 

She stopped to pluck some white phlox by the side 
of the path. ‘Tom looked at her as she bent down, 
Serutinized closely her trim figure, well-rounded 
shoulders, and her wavy brown batr, and longed 
for the eloquence of the campaign orator he had 
heard a few months before. She sat down on & 
low stump to arrange the flowers with some 
maiden-hair ferns she lind gathered into a nosegay, 
and Tom knew that-“the clock of Destiny was 
striking the hour of Opportunity.” 

‘Miss Forman,” he began, “I—I’ve got eome- 
thing I'd like to say to you.” 

“Delighted to hear it,” she said, without looking 
up. “I didn’t know whether you ever would say 
anything again.” 

‘“p{iss Forman, I take my pen In hand—" 

She looked up then, full into his agitated eyes. 
“Your what? Tom Buchanan, are you going 
crazy?” 

He was cast down, but not destroyed. He must 
go through with it now at all hazards. So Gxing 
his eyes on a dogwood bloscom about ten yards 
ahead, he began again In a stilted tone much as if 
he were declaiming the ‘Battle of Waterloo,” and 
had to say it all jn one breath. 

“Miss Forman, the time has now come when I 
must take my pen in hand to declare unto you the 
passionate yearnings which you have Inspired 
within my heart. That this 1s presumptuous on 
my part is a fact of which no one is more fully 
aware than myself. But love invades all stations 
of life, and benuty, like the dawn, cannot hide Its 
charms from the eyes even of the humblest. 

“Though I am unable to offer you elther wealth 
or poaition equal to your own, yet I dare to believe 
that I can offer you as true a heart and as devoted 
an affection as any of your numerous suitors of 
more exalted station; and, as the poet has sald: 








Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
‘And simple faith than Norman blood. 


“Ag the idol-worshipper who lays his choicest 
offering at the shrine, so, fair lady, 1 lay my life 
and service at your feet, hardly daring to hope 
that you will accept this offer of yours devotedly, 
Thomas Buchanan.” 

‘At the first sentence of this harangue, a fright. 
ened expression had crept into the “fair lady’e” 
eyes, for she thought the boy was out of his mind. 
‘Then, as the truth dawned upon her, she repressed, 
at some risk of strangling, the desire to scream, 
until the last words were uttered. 

Then a gale of merriment swept through the 
woods that startled every chipmunk within a 
radius of one hundred yards. 

It was answered by a roar of laughter, somewhat 
deeper in tone, as two of Tom’s schoolfellows 
atepped out from behind a neighboring brush- 
heap. The poor boy could stand no more. He 
turned and fled, anger in his heart and mortifica- 
tion in his face. 





One more week of school, and then the long 
vacation. For two days Tom did not appear. On 
the third day he took his seat as usual, amid the 
suppressed snickers of the other scholars. 

He bore it very well, however. A deep plan of 
revenge had been contrived by him, and the con- 
aciousness of this helped him to face the scorn of 
his companions. 

‘The last afternoon of the term had been set 
apart for a spelling-match and a tub-race. Visitors 
from all the farm-houses near were present to 
enjoy the sport. 

Tom’s thoughts were not on the spelling-match, 
and he went down among the first. His whole 
mind was on the tub-race, and the preparations he 
had made in advance were elaborate and novel. 

For one thing, he had secretly conveyed to a 
cave, distant about two miles, a supply of pro- 
visions, several bundles of straw, and a pair of 
blankets which he “borrowed” from the barn; 
also two rusty table-knives, one without a handle, 
and a rusty old pistol that would “go off” at least 
once in ten times. 

‘Then he had hid a sult of clothes In the bushes 
on the bank of the creek, just below the Lend, 
about two hundred yards from the place where 
the race was to be held. 

‘All these were sufticlently strange preparations 
for a tub-race; but Tom, with his usual skill in 
finding out things, bad some time before made a 
discovery concerning tubs, which he had reserved 
to himself for the purpose of creating a sensation 
at eome time among his playmates. He was now 


| to put his discovery to a different use, though one 


not lacking in sensational aspects. 

Fifteen tubs, with fifteen boys, started out from 
the bank amid cheers and laughter when the signal 
was given. Two tubs soon took the lead, one of 
them being Tom’s. The creek was about one 
hundred feet wide. 

By the thne Tom reached the middle of the 
current he had outstripped his rival by several 
feet, and the plaudits were bestowed generously 
upon him. 

Suddenly he was seen to stop and look wildly 
around. Then he clapped his hand to his heart as 


|if in pain. The boy nearest to him heard him 


groan, and the next instant, with a reel, over went 
Tom into the river. 

A shudder of apprehension passed through the 
crowd. They watched eagerly for his reappear- 
ance, but they watched in vain. 

A rush was made for the boat near at hand, and 
three men rowed haatily to the spot. Not a sign 
ofthe lad yet. Two of the men stripped off their 
outer garments and plunged down to the bottom 
of the water, at this point about eight feet deep. 

They reappeared, shook their heads and dove 
again. Again each reappeared, shook his head, | 
and went down again. Again, and again, and 
again they repeated the operation, to no effect. 








Tn the meantime, Tom’s tub, upside down, had. 
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been drifting down stream toward the bend. 
Strange to say, if any one had had eyes to notice 
the fact, the tub drifted much more rupidly than 
‘Tom's hat, which was borne on the surtace of the 
same current. 

Both, however, disappeared around the bend 
while the divers were still searching. By this 
time at least five minutes had elapsed, aud all 
hope of rescuing Tom alive had vanished. 

They dragged the bottom of the creek with 
hooks, they prodded it with poles, and the divers 
searched it over yard by yard untll night came, 
but no trace did they find of the body. 

‘About one hour after all hope of ever seeing 
Tom Buchanan alive had been abaniloned, that 
young scapegrace might have been seen entering 
the cave, two miles away. Into one pocket he 
hastily shoved the rusty old pletol. Beneath bis 
waistband he shoved one knife, and into his boot- 
leg went the other. Thus equipped, he sat down 
to meditate. 

Let the world now beware! Tom Buchanan, 
disappointed in love, had become a bandit! 





The school teacher had not been present at the 
tub-race, baving stayed behind at the echoulhouse 
to attend to eome papers. 

When the news of Tom’s catastrophe was 
broughtto her, her grief was sharp and remorseful. 
Somehow she felt as if she were to blame for it. 
Some said it was a case of heart disease. Others 
sald it was an epileptic fit, calling to mind the 
character of Tom’s father, and citing learned 
authorities to prove the predisposition to such 
disorders on the part of the offepring of drinking 
parents. 

But the teacher was worried over the rather 
ridiculous fear that Tom, in a mad fit of maudlin 
sentimentality had committed suicide. This 
thought haunted her all the evening, disturbed her 
sleep at night, and was present during the follow. 
ing day. 

‘The search for the body was renewed on the 
following morning, but, as before, nothing was 
found. Varlous theories were advanced to account 
for this, among them being that of gome subterra. 
nean current which had sucked the body Into a 
hole, where it had become wedged. 

So the search wae finally abandoned, and the 
solution of the mystery was left to time—which 
proved to be a very wise thing to do. 

‘Miss Forman bad arranged to spend the day in 
the echoolhouse, to attend to the thousand and one 
finishing-up details which fall to a teacher’s lot at 
the end of aterm. She was expecting that after- 
noon the arrival from the city of a gentleman 
friend, who—she had every reason to expect— 
would, not many weeks later, assume a much 
dearer title, and who was to accompany her next 
day to the city. 

She bad written to bim to come direct to the 
schoolhouse, and promptly at five o'clock he was 
present. 

Her worry over Tom had hampered her some. 
what in her work during the day, and it was after 
six o'clock when they started from the school- 
house. 

‘They loitered slowly along the road and through 
the neck of woods. When they emerged, the twl- 
light was already deepening Into gloom. 

She had been telling bim about Tom’s disappear- 
ance, and his proposal extraordinary the week 
before, and the boy wae in the thoughts of both. 
‘They had nearly reached the point where the path 
ran between the clump of alders and the wood, 
when a violent rustling in the alders attracted 
their attention. 

‘The next instant there emerged from the clump 
atall white figure, which seemed to glide stealthily 
and silently across their path. As it did so, the 
face was turned toward them, and despite the 
gloom, Miss Forman recognized the reproschful, 
silent, wide-open eyes of Tom Buchanan. 

She was a sensible young woman, but the aight 
struck a chill to her very heart, and she clutched 
her companion’s arm tightly to keep from falling. 

“It's Tom! Why! it’s Tom Buchanan!” she 
gasped, quaking In every muscle. 

The silent apectre glided on toward the woods, 
the eyes still fixed on her face with a mute, 
upbraiding stare. Then a low wailing came from 
its lips that sounded as though a heart were indeed 
breaking. 

The young man would have rushed forward 
at all bazards, but his companion would have 
fallen prone had he withdrawn his support. Nor 
were bis own nerves altogether steady after the 
apparition. 

‘The ghostly figure had reached the very edge of 
the woods, and the next instant would no doubt 
have disappeared. But there it stopped. A deep 
shudder seemed to rack it violently. 

The next moment the low wail changed to o 
piercing shriek of agony. 

‘A look of horrible pain came into the face, 
driving away the stony glare of fixed melancholy. 
Miss Forman could stand no more, but fell to the 
ground and buried her face in her hands. 

‘Then came a metamorphosis. The ghostly armé 
were brandlshed wildly to and fro, @ white gor 
ment went sailing through the air, and the young 
man watching saw the figure of o shock-headed 
boy of sixteen, in ordinary work.aday clothes, 
bending down’ and clutebing at his feet, and 
awakening the twilight with his yells for help- 

The young man rushed forward, and found Tom 
Buchanan, alias a bandit, alias a ghost, with one 
foot caught in a steel trap which Farmer Burnham 
had set to catch a pestiferous animal that had been 
molesting his hen-coops. 





Miss Forman and her affianced lover did not 
return to the city the next day. It took two day* 
for her to recover her equanimity in a sufticlen 
degree to make the journey. When they aid 
return, Tom, with one bandaged foot that required 
the use of a crutch, accompanied them. 

On bearing Tom's story in all Its details, the 
young man, who was editor of a daily paper had 
been so struck with Tom's constructive ékill and 
his “nerve” in carrying out his plans, that he at 
once prevailed upon him to go to the city aod 
become.a “printer's deyjl.” 
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Today Tom is city editor, and has the best 
reputation for skill in finding out things of any 
newspaper man in the city. 

Nevertheless, Tom wax a very foolish boy in 
attempting such an absurd method of what he 
Supposed to be retaliation, and he himeclf now 
thinks so, E. J. WHEELER. 


—+o___ 
BEAUTY. 


1 know what beauty Is, for thou 
Hast set the world within my heart; 
Of ne thou hast made it a part 
Thever loved it more than now. 


—Geo. McDonald. 
———+9r 


For the Companion. 


NEPIGON. 
In Six Chapters.—Chapter IV. 
White-fishing on Nepigon Pool. 


Afler a rainy night and a wet forenoon the sky 
cleared, and the sun looked out beautifully warm 
and bright. 

“If you like, we go out on the great pool now,” 
John said. “You will we fine eizht there 

Rods and nets were brought, the canoes launched, 
and we embarked just as the sun was sinking from 
view behind the wooded ridge across the 
river, the shadow of it stealing over the 
deep, slowly-turning waters. 

We floated out, and entering the limb 
of the enormous eddy, were borne slowly 
but resistlessly around, In a great circle, 
two or three hundred yards In diameter. 
It was a veritable merry-go-round of the 
Tritons, 

‘There was little danger, yet the Indian 
boatmen crouched low, both at the bow 
and stern of the eanoes, and watched the 
eddies closely as they formed, ready with 
their paddles to work out quickly, If the 
downward draught or upward swirl of 
the waters should be too strong. 

The poo! was teeming with large white. 
fish. Unlike trout, the white-fish does 
not break water with a leap and a splash, 
but comes quietly up, and, turning, w 
glea along with a peculiar serpentine 
motion, its back just showing above the 
surface. Scores of them were in sight at 
once on all sides. It was a spectacle to 
drive an angler wild with anticipation. 

“What brings them up in such a 
peculiar manner at this hour, John?” 
Professor William asked. “I have 
not noticed them before.” 

The millera, sir,” said John. 
“They are feeding. Don't you see 
the millers falling?" 

Sure enough, there were hun- 
dreds and thousands of little dusty 
millers, the miller of the tree cater- 
pillar, we thought, floating out from 
the wooded shore and dropping 
upon the water. 

“The white-fish live on millers at 
this thne o' year,” continued John. 

“It's the only tme the flsh ever come to 
the surface like that, and they are never 
so good to eat na when they are feeding 
on millers. Millers give thelr flesh a swect taste.” 

“A miller’s a small mouthful for a fiye-pound 
fish,” Alton remarked. 

“Oh, they catch hundreds of them," replica 
John. “Cut open one of these white-fish now, and 
you will find his stomach packed with millers. 
But a few weeks later you will not sce a white-fish 
anywhere on these waters. ‘They will be all on the 
bottom, feeding on a kind of water-worm that 
comes out then.” 

“1 see now what that young sportsman down at 
Mamilton’s Pool meant by telling me to fish here 
with a miller-fly,” observed Dick. “D1 act on his 







































few minutes Alton had a bite. 

y him easy,” cautioned John, “They do 
tender mouths. If you pull much you 
will tearout the hook and lose them. Their mouths 
are not so strong as a trout’s.” 

Alton let the fish have plenty of line at first, but 
gradually he reeled it In. White-fish, although 
fairly gamey, do not fight so long and so eavagely 
as trout or salmon. In four or five minutes this 
one was brought so close to the canoe that John 
secured it with the net. It weighed about three 
pounds. 

Meantime Professor William’s reel had begun to 
whir In the other canoe. 

“Oh, he has hooked a big one!” cried Lucia. “I 
know by the way it tugs.” A moment later the 
fish broke the water, leaping entirely out. 

“That is a trout,” sald Joe Eskimo, and Wap-a- 
sheesh also aald, “Nah-ma-goo 

After a smart tussle the fish was netted. It was, aa 
Joe had declared, a trout. Dick immediately hooked 
4 small white-fish and Alton also caught another. 
But Lee fished in vain, and the rest of the party 
had indifferent luck. 

‘The late twilight was calm and benutiful. 
quiet of the great wilderness was broken only by 
the roar of the cataract and a few distant wild 
cries of animals and birds. Suddenly from the 




















woods on the farther bank of the pool, a little! 


tongueof fire blazed up. We had seen and smelled 
smoke in that direction. 

“It ls my old camp-fire,” John remarked. “When 
1 was up here last month [ got supper there. The 
fire has kept in the scurf among the spruce root 
ever since. 

This seemed quite remarkable, for there had 
Leen several drenching rain-storms. 

Far up above the ridge-side above the little fire, 


| both declared. 
The 
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“Oh, he don't mean anything,” said Jobn, as If 
to change the subject. 
| “1 know what mar-qua is," said Lee 
| means bear. : 

John looked a little embarrassed. He had man- 
ifestly disliked to have the ladies know that there 
was 4 bear about. 

“Oh, 1 am notafraid of bears,” sald Lucia. “I've 
had experience of bears." 

The next morning we were all rather late astir. 

Immediately after breakfast Professor William 
announced his intention of setting off on a pros. 
pecting trip for minerals, to the rldge on the west 
side of the pool, and proposed to Alton and Dick 
to go with him. Somewhat to hia eurprise and 
that of the others, they declined. 





mar-qua 





new place that forenoon, and Dick also excused 
himself a little clumsily. 

Professor William did not urge them, but Lee 
offered to yo with him. They act off very soon, 
promising to return by lunch-time. 

Then went with Lucia, who had not fished very 
much here as yet, to use Lee's rod at the rapids. 
They followed up the path to the great “pot-hole” 
—as Alton had named it—near the foot of the falls, 
but met with no’ success. 

At length, Lucta came down to camp for another 
hook and a bit of pork for bait, and while there she 
saw Joe and Wap-a.sheesh carrying a canoe up 
the path toward the two short rapids above the 
falls. Dick and Alton were following them. 




































“Where do you suppose those boys are going?" 
she sald to Thea. 

“I don't know,” replied Thea; “but they haye 
some sly scheme on foot; 1 know by the way they 
answered Professor William this morning.” 

“Pov atraid it fs something they don't want us to 
know about,” Lucia remarked, as she dropped her 
pork-baited hook into the great “pot-hole. 

She had no time to speculate upon what “the 
boys" were doing, for hardly had the bait struck 
the water when it was seized by an immense wall- 
eyed pike. Lucia jerked hard and hooked the fish, 
and then those two girls had a great time trying to 
get out thelr big sh, 

It was the same place where Alton had hooked 
the two trout at once. 

There was no room to work on account of high 
rocks behind the little ledge on which the girls 
stood. They held on to the line and to each other, 
and laughed and screamed, while the pike tugged 
and pulled to break away. 

They shouted for John, but although he was not 
far away, at the camp, the roar of the falls drowned 
their voices. 

‘At last they tired the fish out and finally—the 
hook and line being the same used for jack-flshing— 
pulled it out of the water. 

It was an ill-fayored monster, weighing almost 
seven pounds, and nearly a yard long. Its great, 
round, staring eyes were “horrid,” so the girls 
‘They were afraid to touch the 
creature, for it flopped about proiligiously. 

At last Thea ran down to the camp for assistance, 
while Lucia held the fish by the line, John came 
up, laughing, and securing the pike, disengaged 
the hook from its jaws. He declared that he had 
not often seen so large a flsh of that species. 

“It Isa good fish, too,” he said, “bad as it looks.” 














‘They began fishing again, and presently hooked , 


another pike that weighed about four pounds. 
Teacher Sarah. and Wen-a.goosh had followed 


John up the path, and in the excitement attending | 





the capture of the pike, the departure of the boys 





we twice heard an odd outery of peculiar wild | 


intonation. Wen-a-goosh muttered, 
“What is ‘mar-qua'?” Thea ax 


* Mar-qua, 
|, but We 






goosh did not understand even so simple a question | 
in English. Joe Eskimo laughed, but said nothing. | it he knew where they had gone. 


was not thought of again for an hour or two. 

But when there was no prospect of hooking 
another wall-eyed pike, and the party had wended 
their way down to eamp, Lucia once more be- 
thought herself of the mysterious manner In 
which Joe and the boys had set off, und asked John 


Alton said something about fishing for trout ina | 








“Oh, they gone fishing, I guess,” replied John, 
with his usual laugh. 
‘Well, where?” asked Then, 

“Oh, up here a little ways, I guess,” sald John, 
evanively. 

“Where there are secrets there's always mis- 
chief," commented Lucia. ‘Let's follow up that 
path and see what they are about.” 

Immeiliately she, Thea and Teacher Sarah set 
off in great glee along the bushy path. 

“Come, John, we want you to go, two,” they 
called out, and rather reluctantly, John followed. 

After four or five hundred yards the path led 
them out upon a line of ledges, overlooking the 
two rapids above the falls. Here almost the first 
object which met their eyes was the canoe In the 
swift current, not more than a hundred feet from 
the brink of the cataract! 

At first glance Teacher Sarah screamed outright, 
for it seemedas if they must go over the falls in 
another moment. Looking again and more closely, 
they saw that the canoe appeared to be stationary. 
The two Indians were paddling slowly, and the 
boys were fishing. Even as they looked, Alton 
had a rise and hooked a fish. 

“Dear me! dear me! What a place to fish!” 
cried Teacher Sarah, in great anxlety. “The {dea 
of venturing into auch a perilous position as that! 

“I don't see what keeps them from going over 
the fall!” exclaimed Thea. “John!” she cried, 
as that worthy guide's hat appenred in sight back 
along the path, “do come bere and look at these 
foolish fellows!” 

John approached 
and surveyed the 
scene without evince 
ing surprise, 

“Truly, John, isnot 
that very danger- 
ous?” cried Teacher 
he 
“Oh, I just as soon 























ashore,” replied 
John, laughing. 

“But T cannot see 

prevents them 

from being swept 

the falls!” ex- 








claimed Luc 
Johnex plained 
that Joe had first 
attached a long line 
to a stone, as an an- 













chor. ‘Then, ltunch. 
ing the e higher 
up on the pool above 


the falls, they had 
dropped the ston 


overboard and let 


line into the quicker water 
near the brink of the falls. 


‘This quick water was known | 


to be gooil fishing ground, where some of the 
biggest trout in the river were apt to be lying. 

“Oh, they have pretty good luck there, 1 guess,” 
John added. 

“But why should that be such good fishing 
* asked Thea. 

1 suppose not many ever fished 
there,” replied Joh joc is about the only one 
who will try that.” 

“But what if the line were to slip off the atone, 
or get frayed and break,” said Texcher Sarah, 
uneasily. 

“Well, I guess they would go over then," sald 
John. 

“It 1s a daugerous situation, and they shall not 
stay there!” said Teacher Sarah. She began 
calling to them, and making signals with her scarf. 
At length Alton looked up und saw them. ‘The 
water made such a noise that perhaps he could not 
hear. At any rate he professed not to hear or 
understand, but held up two huge trout. 

Just then Professor William appeared on the 
scene. He had returned to the camp, and finding 
no one there had set out to look up some of the 
party. Teacher Sarah pointed to the water with. 
out saying a word. 

He looked out upon the river, and when he saw 
what was going on his face took on an expresaion 
of alarm and of annoyance as well. 

“What sent those boys out there? Watt,” turn. 
ing to John, “how came those boys in that perilous 
place?” 

John hastily, and with all the excuses he could 
find, explained Joc’s expedient for aiding ambi- 
tlous fishermen. But Professor William Inter- 
rupted with a atentorian hail. 

At that the boys looked up quickly enough. 
‘They appeared to experience far less difficulty in 
hearing now. 

There was a hasty reeling in of linea, and the 
two Indians drew back from out the quick water 
by hauling steadily on the line. Fortunately, they 
regained the pool above and came ashore without 
accident. 

Alton and Dick were much elated and, partly to 
cover thelr confusion, perhaps, came to us holding 
up each a noble trout, the largest we had seen. 
Alton’s, indeed, weighed six and a quarter pounds, 
and Dick's only a pound less. They had alse 
caught four smaller ones. 




















the canoe down by the | 
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Professor William admired the fish, but ex- 
Pressed himeelf quite pointedly to the boys and 
Joe Eskimo regarding their adventure. 

Upon the morning of the fourth day we set off 
on the lake to go around from the falls into South 
Bay, where a portage can be made into Lake 
Hannah, and thence across into the Nepigon River 
again, on our homeward way. 

‘The guides had carried the canoes around the 
rapids to a cove above the fulle, the previous 
evening. We embarked at seven o'clock, and soon 
emerging from among a group of islands, saw the 
great lake stretching away to the horizon Hke the 
ocean. 

For three or four hours we coasted the south 
shore, and at noun landed for lunch. Reémbark- 
Ing after lunch, we passed through a pretty group 
of small islands and doubled a cape into South 
Bay, iteelf a large lake. 

The wind had been blowing for an hour or two 
from the south, but thus far the shores had 
sheltered! us. Immediately upon entering thia 
great bay, we felt a heavy swell and noted a 
suspicious appearance of white caps farther out. 

Joe stood up and looked earnestly down the bay 
for a moment, then turned to John and made a 
sign as of canoes dancing up and down. 

“How much farther have we to go?” Professor 
William asked. 

“It Is five miles from here to Flat Rock Portage, 
the place where we land to croas over into Lake 
Hannah, sir,” John replied. 

Accepting the aseurance of the guides that the 
[trip had in it “not much danger, just a little wet, 
that's all,” Professor William allowed the men to 
push on. 

‘They tightened their belts and pushed out into 
the bay. Immediately there was a lively pitching 
of the canoes, the great swells racing past aud 
tossing them like puff-Dalls. 

‘Thea and Teacher Sarab sat grasping the rail of 
the canoe, luoking terrified. Lucia laughed and 
made merry as the apray drenched her face. Dick 
| and Professor Willlam looked {Il at ense. 

A little cove in the Iee of a jutting headland 
offered a convenient camping place, but there was 
no wood suitable for a fire. Teacher Sarah } 
posed that we take refuge here, nouwithstanding. 

“Of course we put in and camp, if all aay x0," 

ied John, glancing at Professor William. 
You atill do not deem it relly dangerous?” 
questioned the latter. 

‘Oh, very little dange 

“Then let's go ahen¢ 
afrald?” 

“I'm afraid,” replied The 
“So am 1, 
fraldy” 
“Lam just a little afraid,” admitted Lee. 

“I'm not afraid, but ft wouldn't take but a little 
more to seare me," said Dick, laughing. 

“We shall have to vote on the question,” cried 
Alton. “All who are afraid raise thelr right 
hands.” 

Up went three hands with a rush. 

‘Contrary-minded?” 

Four hands were raised. 

“Courage wins!" exclaimed Alton. 

Not courage, but recklessness 
contentedly, 














said John, 
ied Luck, 





“Who's: 


candidly. 
said Teacher Sarah. "Dreadfully 




















id Thea, dis. 


C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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| RIDING AT WEST POINT. 


One of the most interesting places at the West 
Point Military Academy Is the great riding hall, 
where the cadets are taught what has come to be 
recognized as the best style of riding in the world. 
It is altogether unlike that used in any forelgn 
military school. In the foreign schools the riding 
taught may be classed as “ornamental,” but there 
te a marked difference in the ordinary seat on 
horseback and the “military seat.” 

All military men In Europe sit close to the saddle 
and very upright, when on parade. But the 
moment the parade Is disiniased, the oficer rises 
inthe saddle as the horse trots, and adopts what 
seems to an American to be the moxt awkward 
and ungainly fashion of riding that can be 
imagined. 

But the American officers are taught to ride as 
the Indians of the plains, and the Redouins of the 
desert, and the Coxsucks of the Don ride—as all 
men ride who live and fight on horseback. 

The superiority of this aystem was firet made 
plain to European officers when a company of 
American cowboys and Indians went to Europe, 
three or four years ago, to give exhibitions illus. 
trative of far-western scenes. ‘The Duke of 
Cambridge, the Commander-in.Chief of the British 
army, after seeing the cowboys ride—and their 
system is exactly the West Point system—sa 
publicly that the British officers must revolutionize 
thelr manner of riding. 

Two years ago, after the military authorities in 
Paris saw the Americans ride, they employed two 
or three of the cowboys, and put one hundred of 
the students at the military achool of St. Cyr under 
their Instruction. 

‘This was very gratifying to the American officers, 
who hud all been taught at West Point that the art 
of riding meant sticking tu a horse under all 
conditions, and being able tw handle a pistol, 
carbine or sword, as well as the horse. 

The Riding Hall at West Point is an immense 
granite structure. Ita Noor is covered with tan. 
bark, and along the wall runs a sort of rough 
woolen wainscoting. Thia boarding of planks 
inclines away from the ground, #o that if a eadet is 
thrown against it—as cadets sometimes are—the 
force of the fall is broken upon its slanting surfa 

The riding lesson is given in the morning, 
usually to a squad of sixteen cadets. The hor 
which are splendid thoroughbreds, are led into the 
hall by troopers. People who do not know horses 
well would not, perhaps, regard these as fue 
horses, for they are thin like most thoroughbreds; 
their ribs show plainly under their eatin conta. But 







































they are really perfect types of cavalry horses, 
with small, alert ears, bright eyes aud slender 
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legs. They are carefully broken beforehand, but 


the cadets delight in making them wild, and 
sometimes, after a few months’ service, they 
become so unmanageable that tho officers in 
charge are compelled to send them away, much 
to the regret of the cadets, who scorn gentle and 
well-broken horses. The horses themselves seem 





























to enjoy the riding 
exercises greatly 

When they are led in, they 
show many signs of pleasure; 
and the spur is not needed to make them do their 
best. By an unwritten law among the cadets, the 
members of the first class have the choice of 
chargers, and they invariably take the wildest. 

The squad usually divides, eight forming at 
one end of the hall, and eight at the other, The 
word is given for a preliminary trot, canter and 
gallop to warm both cadets and horses up to 
their work. 

Soon the horses are flying around the great 
ellipse of tanbark like phantoms, scarcely a sound 
of their hoofs being heard in the soft bark. 

‘Then comes the bareback riding. By this time 
some of the horses are generally enough excited 
to be troublesome, but the cadets stick to them 
like leeches, and not all the kicking and plunging 
can, as a rule, unseat their riders. 

Then comes the riding without stirrups, all of 
which is done at full speed, dnd then riding with- 
out either saddle or reins. A cadet, holding on 
firmly by his knees with his feet out of the 
stirrups, hands the reins over to another mounted 
cadet, who gallops at his side. | 

Those who ride particularly well clasp their 
hands behind their backs, and sit bolt-upright 
without reins or stirrups while the horse is career- 
ing madly around. 

‘Then the mounting and dismounting while the 
horse is at full speed take place. The cadet slips 
to the ground, runs along by the horse's sido, 
holding the reins over his left arm, and then 
vaults to the horse's back from the ground. This 
is done both with and without the saddle; and 
the cadets become so expert at it, that they 
generally succeed at the first trial. 

If they do not, they run along until they 
succeed in scrambling on. 

All these are riding exercises proper. After 
them come the fighting on horseback, and the 
sabre exercise. The horses are saddled and 
bridled, after a brief rest, and the cadets, mount- 
ing, fight imaginary Indians at full speed. 

At intervals around the hall are placed dummies 
of various heights, upon the tops of which are 
what may be described as detachable heads. On 
the tanbark, between these images, are placed 
other dummy heads. The cadet is required to 
gallop around at full speed, sabre the dummy on 
the ground, cut off the Indians’ heads as they are 
passed, and incidentally to jump four hurdles, 
and take off two rings above his head. His 
highest proficiency is reached when the cadet, 
starting around the ellipse, can cut off a tall 
Indian's head, jump a hurdle, sabre an Indian on 
the ground, and then, as quick as thought, raise 
his sabre over his head and take offa ring. This 
he repeats—if he can do it—four times going 
around the hall. 

By the time the rider has reached this point, 
his neat and trig appearance—for cadets are often 
models of military dandyism—is somewhat 
changed for the worse. His immaculate collar is 
wilted, his close-cropped hair is blowsed, and 
often he has lost his cap. 

If a cadet dismounted to pick up his cap he 
would be laughed at by his class; he must pick it 
up from the ground while on horseback. So if 
one drops his cap, all the others stop to watch 
him as he picks it up. 

‘The horse, which by this time is in a fever of 

















excitement, is apt to dance about, and to make 
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up his mind that the cap shall not be picked up. 
If the cadet is long about it, owing to his horse's 
unruliness, he becomes a target for the grins and 
whispers of the others, who regard his frantic 
efforts with the greatest amusement. But the 
cap is always picked up. 

Two hours of this kind of exercise is enough 
for both cadets and 
horses; and when it is 
over, both look pretty 
well exhausted. 

‘The cadets are kept 
in such physical con- 
dition by their regular 
hours, wholesome 
food, and the strict 
attention to the prin- 
ples of health, that 
although tired, their 
eyes are bright, their 
skins clear, and they 
are ready for another 
bout as soon as it 
comes. 

‘The horses are drip- 
ping wet, but they, 
too, are undaunted in 
spirit; and as soon as 
they are rubbed down 
and fed by the troop- 
ers, they are able to 
begin again. 

It is by such 
exercises as this 
that the Amer- 
ican officers are 
made the best 
horsemen 
among civilized 
nations. 

Grace in riding 
is taught them, 
too, but the chief 
thing sought is 
that man and 
horse shall be as one, and that the 
man shail have as free use of his 
hands, eyes, and legs on horseback as on foot. 

Mouty Eiior SeAWELL. 
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LIGHT-BLIND. 

Blue splendor fills the vold, no deeps unclose 

Beyond day's glory to our dazzled eves. 

Night sweeps away the blinding vell and shows 

‘The worlds that blossom in the Infinite skie: 

ANNA BOYNTON A\ 
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MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. 


Public attention is so much absorbed, usually, 
in what is going on in the larger countries, that 
the minor States of the world and their affairs 
are but little noted. 

Yet events, apparently of small importance, 
which take place in these smaller States, have 
sometimes a bearing upon the destiny of their 
bigger neighbors. 

The course of events to-day, for instance, in 
the small kingdoms and principalities of south- 
eastern Europe—in Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria 
and Montenegro — is watched with anxious 
interest by the great powers; for a disturbance in 
that region always carries with it the possibility 
of bringing about a European war. 

Taking a general glance at the minor 
Europe, we find that in two of them 
and in Holland—general elections for new Par- 
liaments have been held within the past six 
months; while in several others, important 
ministerial changes have taken place. 

The Spanish general election occurred early in 
February, and was the most interesting which 
has been held in Spain since the restoration of 
the Bourbon monarchy. 

Its result was the return of a very heavy 
majority in favor of the conservative ministry of 
the present Prime Minister, Sefior Canovas del 
Castillo. In the Deputies his supporters number 
about three hundred and fifty, while all shades of 
the opposition—including liberals and republicans 
—only number one hundred and twenty. 

The Spanish Senate, since the elections, has 
one hundred and thirty conservative members, 
while the parties in opposition have only thirty. 

Strong, however, as the conservative majority 
is in the Cortes, or Parliament, the other parties 
are sufficiently formidable, especially in the cities 
and towns, to render Sefior Castillo's task of 
governing far from an easy ono; and itis probable 
that troublous times are ahead in Spanish polities. 

The elections in Holland, which took place in 
June, instead of confirming the ministry in 
power, as was the case in Spain, resulted adversely 
to the statesmen in office, and involved a change 
of ministers. The Dutch chamber now comprises 
fifty-five liberals, twenty-four Catholics, two 
radicals, and nineteen moderates. 

‘The transfer of political power has heen made 
quietly, howover, and on the whole, the affairs of 
the thrifty little kingdom, ruled over by its 
young queen of eleven years, appear to be pro- 
gressing quietly. 

In both Greece and Norway changes of ministry 
have taken place within a year. Delyannis 
succeeded Tricoupis in Greece, having at his 
back only ten majority in the popular house of 























Parliament. It was supposed that Delyannis | 
wonld enter upon a more vigorous policy against 
the Turks than his predecessor, and make an 
effort to obtain the territories inhabited by Greeks 
and still held by Turkey. 

But although Delyannis has been in power 
seven or eight months, as yet he has not alarmed 
Europe by any threatening step in that direction. 

In Norway the change of ministry has a yet 
more significant aspect. It arose from the dis- 
satisfaction of Norway with the superior influence 
held by its sister kingdom, Sweden, in foreign 
policy, and from what seems to be the wish of 
Norway to be virtually separated from Sweden 
altogether. 

Mr. Steen, the representative of this aspiration 
on the part of tho Norwegians, succeeded Mr. 
Stang as Prime Minister in March; Mr. Stang 
having been the champion of Swedish interests in 
Norway. 

Portugal has had a hard time of it during the 
past few months, with its changes of ministry, 
its quarrel with England over South Africa, its 
financial straits, and the trouble given to its 
government by Republican agitators. The con- 
dition of Portugal is critical, and startling 
changes may occur at Lisbon any time. 
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RIGHTED. 


Human hopes and human fears, 
Weary days and weary years; 
‘This is Living. 
‘Lifted clouds and vision clear, 
Ended toil and heaven near ; 
‘This ts dying. 
Louise: Houentos, 





or 
EXECUTION BY ELECTRICITY. 


‘The method of executing by electricity persons 
convicted of murder, adopted by the State of New 
York, is an experiment, distinctly intended to be 
in the direction of humanity and public decorum. 
‘The people of all the States of the Union have 
watched the experiment with interest. If the 
method is fully successful, it may be adopted in 
many other States and even in foreign countries. 

The new law in New York was not put into 
force without a great deal of deliberation and 
examination. 

In 1886 a commission was created by law to 
look carefully into the whole subject of the 
execution of the death penalty, and see if some 
means more humane than the gallows could not 
be found. 

The gallows is used for executions in this 
country, not because it has been found by experi- 
ence here to be the fittest means for the purpose, 
but because it is inherited from England. It 
came into general use ata time when men believed 
that it was desirable to make a public spectacle of 
an exceution, and one visible to as many people 
as possible. 

In those times, there was very little considera- 
tion of questions of humanity. The frequency 
of public executions was considered a sign of 
progress and civilization. 

That is not the modern view. Public execu- 
tions, and detailed accounts of executions are 
deemed demoralizing and brutalizing. The New 
York commission found that, of the civilized 
foreign countries which make use of the death 
penalty, only four employ the gallows—counting 
Great Britain and her colonies as one country. 
The rest use mainly the guillotine or the sword. 

After due examination of many proposed 
methods, the commission reported in favor of 























the use of electricity; and a law providing for | 





its introduction was passed, which was to go into 
force with the first day of 1889. 

But a new examination of the whole matter 
began here; for the first criminal condemned to 
die by the new means appealed to the State and 
federal courts, calling in question the constitu- 
tionality of the law. After a thorough inquiry 
the courts sustained the law. 

Several convicts have been executed since the 
law has been fully in operation. An excellent 
feature of the statute is a clause forbidding the 
publication of the details of an execution, or of 
any story of it beyond the statement of the fact 
that such a convict was, on such a day, executed 
according to law. 

Not much, therefore, has been with propriety 
made known of the executions; but in a general 
way it is properly known that, while the first 
execution was somewhat clumsily performed, the 
latest have been successful. 

‘As the electric current is known to be many 
times swifter than the nerve force in the human 
body, it is believed that the men execnted could 
not have suffered at all. 

With this end gained, and with a better enforce- 
ment of the law which prohibits the publication 
of details of the executions, the death penalty 
will be reduced to its minimum of horror. 

Whether or not the penalty should be employed 
at all is a question which has been agitated for 
many years, and is still agitated. 

Capital punishment is opposed by many people 
on religions grounds. ‘The power over existence, 
they urge, belongs to the Maker, and no man can | 
rightfully take it away; moreover, if this life 
were given to man as a probation for another, 
what man has a right to deprive another of it? 

Still others oppose the death penalty on the 


















ground that the motive of retribution being now 
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sacrifice of a bs 
fon of society, it is unnecessary, 
, to take away his life. 

‘of the States of the American Union, and 
several European countries, have abolished the 
death penalty. By far the greater part of the 
civilized world, however, still adheres to the 
doctrine that one who murderously takes the life 
of another rightfully forfeits his own, for the 
general good. 


SHE WANTED A LEGACY. 


“{ wish some one would die and leave mea 
legacy!” 

Tt was a schoolgirl of thirteen who said these 
words, and she proceeded to take into considera. 
tion the most desirable amount of the benefaction. 

“Not a million dollars,” she remarked; “no, not 
a million; that would be too much bother. But 
enough for us all to have a good time, and take 
journeys, and subscribe to the Tuskegee School, 
‘sand end all the teachers In town to the mountains 
for six weeks, and pay off poor widows’ mortgages 
and do all those nice things that we are always 
wanting to do and can't.” 

She thought all this could be done for “about 
fifty thousand dollars or 60." 

But a disturbing thought crossed her mind. 

“Not,” she continued, eagerly, “that I wish any 
one to dic for the sake of giving usa lot of money. 
I mean a very old person, who is gotng to die any 
way, or some one who has lost her mind and can 
never get well, and would just as soon die as not.” 

With this proviso, the young lady of thirteen 
was sure it would be “a perfectly splendid thing” 
to be put down In somebody's will for “money 
enough to do as we like as long as we live. 

The doting circle who were favored with this 
burst of eloquence tried to laugh her out of the 
notion, and gave utterance to the customary moral 
reflections bearing on the subject. They spoke of 
the poor use that rich people often make of thelr 
money, and the many diseases that result from 
ease and luxury. 

The little girl held her own, however, and 
brought low all her antagonists by putting to each 
the searching question, “Wouldn't you like a 
legacy yourself?” $ 

‘All the company in turn had to confess that, in 
trying moments, they had indulged such a desire; 
and when some oue told the old atory, from 
Blackwood, of the pious Scotch lady who was 
overheard to pray for a legacy “of four hundred » 
year paid quarterly,” the whole family laughed, 
ind said it was human nature, and that everybody 
felt so sometimes, although, of course, it was very 
silly. 

The thought of a sudden release from a routine 
of duty which has become monotonous, and often 
oppressive, 13 seductive enough, and it is not 
surprising that so many persons, young and old, 
give way to it. 

Bearded men are no more exempt from this 
weakness than little girls. The American Statletl- 
cal Asgociation reports more than ten thousand 
business failures last year, of which four per 
cent. were due to fraud, ten per cent. to Inexperi- 
ence, eleven per cent. to neglect, nineteen per 
cent. to incapacity, and all the rest to a desire to 
make money tov fast. So general fs the propensity 
to try for wealth without paying the natural price 
for it! 

























CONNIE’S DAY. 


A New York mother whose wealth, position and 
kind heart fil} her life with social and charitable 
ovcupations, tells how a chance word opened her 
mind to the fact of pressing duties at home. 

“One day Inst March my little daughter Con- 
stance, who is twelve years old, came into my 
room as I was hurriedly dressing to drive to a 
directors’ meeting of one of the charities In which 
Tam interested. It was just after her birthday, 
and she had a game, one of her presents, in her 
hand. i 

“OQ mamma,’ she cried, full of eagerness, ‘this 
is the loveliest game; do try it with me!” 

“Her request, in my haste and absorption, 
seemed trivial to me. 

“Nonsense, Connie, you know 1 cannot,’ I 
replied rather sharply; ‘this 1s board day at the 
hospital, and I am shockingly late now.’ 

“ was standing in front of the mirror, and saw 
in the glass how her face fell and the light died 
out of it at my words. 

“41 wish,’ she eaid, wistfully, ‘you would some- 
times have a day with me, mamma,’ 

“The child's speech went through me like & 
knife. I had never received so stinging a rebuke. 
Was it possible that in the pursult of other duties 
I was neglecting the one that should be chief? 
My drive to the hospital that morning was full of 
aerious introapection. 

“Connie has had her day ever since. Saturdays 
my daughter and I spend together, and no other 
engagement can draw me away that day, for the 
child looks forward to it all the rest of the week- 
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GIVING A BREAKFAST. 


‘Among the many practical methods devised by 
kindly Christian people to reach and help the poor 
and criminal classes, one of the most effective Is 
the Sunday Breakfast in Philadelphia. 

‘At nine o'clock every Sunday morning a room 18 
opened in one of the most degraded quarters of 
the city, within easy reach of sallors, emigrants, 
and that unnumbered clase who, from misfortune, 
crime, or drunkenness, are homeless and bungry- 

‘The room 1s clean and warm, a pleasant refuge 
in stormy weather. ‘The tables are set, and each 
man or woman who euters, no matter bow filthy 
or degraded, is heartily welcomed. ‘The breakfast 
nsists of two substantial sandwiches and @ CUP 
of strong hot coffee. 

‘After the meal is over there is music, and on€ OF 
two-hymns are sung, while the hosts,—men and 
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won of all secta,—go quietly about among their 
guests and try to find out the special misery in 
their lives, and to make them their friends. 
prunkards have been reached and sayed by this 
homely charity. Many ruined and outcast women 
who stole in to get the hot drink to keep them 
from freezing, have been taken from the streets, 
given employment, and eent to the West, where, 
unknown, they could begin a new, honorable life. 

This beautiful charity reaches a class which 
never comes under church influence, and deals 
with them as the Great Teacher did with the poor 
and sick who came to Him. He fed and healed 
their bodies before He tried to cure the sickness of 
their souls. 

We must make our pity and love real to eur 
poorer brother, whose degradation keeps him 
away from our churches, by the touch of our hand 
and the comfort of our food, before we venture to 
speak for Him Who is all pity and love. 


—o— 


PACIFIED. 


ench journalists have earned a reputation for 
being particularly ready duellists, but there have 
been. occasional exceptions to the general rule. 
There have been French editors, who with a little 
good-nature und forbearance have turned aside a 
challenge. 

The late Charles Monselet once sent a second 
away bewildered but pacified. Monselet was in 
the habit of writing for hours at a time at his 
favorite café. There he saw many of his friends. 

His home address was known to few persons, as 
he wished the time which he gave to study and 
to his family at home to be undisturbed. 

The director of a matrimonial bureau was 
offended by a pleasantry of Monselet’s at his 
expense which appeared in a newspaper, and he 
requested a friend of his, a captain of dragoons, 
to wait upon Monselet with a challenge. 

For a month the anxious officer sought for 
Monselet’s residence, that he might leave the 
challenge there. At last, in despair, he decided to 
offer it in the café. He approached Monselet. 

“fam captain of dragoons.” 

“Delighted to made your acquaintance,” returned 
Monselet, with his accustomed gracious smile. 

“This is M. Monselet, to whom I have the 
honor —” 

“Certainly,” cordially. 

“Tam charged by M. Z—” 

“M. Z—? Ido not know him.” 

“But it is he who arranges marriages, and it is 

for him —” 
‘ay no more,” cried Monselet, cheerfully, “it is 
useless. I am already married, and do not care to 
communicate with your principal. Twill not listen 
to any of his propositions,” and with a smile he 
turned away to his work. 

The captain was completely nonplussed. He 
went away well pleased that the duel was averted, 
his heart quite won by the journalist's geniality. 
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RUSSIAN JEWS. 


Baron Hirsch, the millionaire banker, has a fine 
“philanthropic” scheme for taking care of the 
Russian Jews whom the rigor of the restrictive 
laws of the Czar’s government has thrown into 
poverty, distress and exile. 

He proposes to colonize them in the United 
States. 

His philanthropy resembles Artemus Ward's 
famous declaration of patriotism during the-Civil 
War, when he expressed his willingness to sacrifice 
all his wife’s relations in order to save the Union. 

Baron Hirsch is quite willing to help these Jews 
to remove to a distant part of the South, where 
another community may be forced to incur a 
moral obligation to prevent them from starving. 

There is no objection whatever to them because 
they are Jews. Hundreds of thousands of the race 
have their home in America, and they make as 
good citizens and cause as little trouble as an 
equal number of any other race in the world. 

‘The reason why it is proposed to colonize them 
here Is a sufficient reason why Americans should 
oppose, and if possible prevent, their coming. It 
is because they are paupers. 

If they come they will come without the means 
of subsistence, without a knowledge of our 
language or our ways, and without the least power 
of assimilating themselves with the great American 
nation. 

The very fact that this scheme can be proposed 
and carried out, and that there is no law to puta 
stop to it, is the strongest of arguments in favor of 
new regulations to restrict immigration. Other 
governments turn the cold shoulder to the pers 
whom their countries wish to cast out. Why 
should America offer to discharge the duty wh! 
the Russian government shirks? 
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LESSON 


The American artist, Waldo, was once very 
much amused at hearing, in the New York National 
Academy of Design, the sharp criticisms of a 
group of girlish art-students from the School of 
Design. Waldo sent an inyitation for the students 
to come to his house to see his pictures and studio. 
There he entertained them with an account of his 
studies at the Royal Academy in London. 

The president of the Royal Academy at that 
time, he told them, was Sir Benjamin West, who 
took a deep fnterest in the American students in 
London, partly because he was born an American 
citizen, and partly because he knew that talented 
children in this country did not have the same 
advantages as European children in the develop 
ment of their artistic talent. 

One day the small American colony of students 
treated the president to their opinion of the pictures 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition. Sir Benjamin 
West simply listened, and at the end invited Waldo 
to dinner the next week. 

After dinner the president called Waldo’s atten 
tion to some small wood-carvings. Patiently Sir 
Benjamin West pointed out the graceful lines of 
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the carving, and persistently called his guest’s 
attention to some attempt at giving the character- 
istics of nature. 

“The first lesson for a man of taste,” said Sir 
Benjamin, “is to learn whatto admire. Any savage 
can find fault. And never forget, itis the peculiar 
province of the artist to see, to point out, and to 
perpetuate beauty.” 

“After that,” said Mr. Waldo, in concluding the 
story, “I was very careful in a picture gallery. If 
Iliked a painting I said so; if I did not admire a 
picture I went to the next.” 

The girlish students glanced at each other. They 
understood why Mr. Waldo had narrated the 
incident. Some, at least, of that group have not 
forgotten that flippant fault-finding is not art 
criticism. 





NEW SECT. 


There are so m: religious sects nowadays that 
it is difficult for one to remember the names of all 
of them. The confusion which overtook the mind 
of Farmer Giddings on this point one summer is 
not surprising. He had lived in one small village 
all his life. He had known some people who were 
“Congregationals” and some who were Baptists, 
but farther than that his knowledge of denom- 
inational differences did not extend; for there 
were no churches of any other religious bodies 
within fifteen miles of his home. 

One summer a traveller through the mountains 


“discovered” the little village of Crowsbury, and 
he next summer the old inn was well filled with 








ty folks” during July and August. Farmer 
Giddings, who had a fine “hay rigging,” often took 
parties off on excursions to some picnicking spo 
where he would deposit them in the morning an 
go for them again in the late afternoon. 

On these occasions he kept his ears open, and 
listened to the discussions and arguments going on 
behind him, BUEDORA the most of what he heard 
was quite beyond his comprehension. He used to 
talk things over with his wife at supper-time, and 
they hazarded conjectures as to what certain words 
and terms might mean. 
“Wa-al, Sary,” said tl 












e farmer, at the end of one 
hot August day, “I declare I never heard the beat 
of ’em, the way y gone on this arternoon; 
argyiyin’ an’ explainin’ the hull lot on *em, "baout. 
thefr b'lie/s! 

“I'd give a good deal ef I c’d rec’lect half they 
eaid, ter tell ye; but I gethered thet most on ’em 
hed got past believin’ anythin’, though they all 
hed diff’rent reasons fer ‘it, an’ diffrent names 
they called ’emselves by. 

“There was one feller said he was a daownright 
Augustick, an’ another thet 'llaowed he was a 
Bessymixed, an’ there was a sight of other names 
beside. 

“But I kin tell ye, Sary, that pooty little Mis 
Nuttin’ she spoke up, an’ giv’ ’em some real gospel. 
She b’lieves ’baout es we do, an’ ’twas pleasant ter 
hear her, but she said, when they questioned 
her sharp, thet she was a member of a Norway- 
borgin’ church, an’ I sh’d admire ter know how 
she ever come ter trayel so fur from home!” 














FOR HIS SOUL’S SAKE. 

Of J. R. Herbert, the eccentric artist, many 
amusing stories are told. He insisted that his 
models should feel the emotions which animated 
the characters they were to represent, and once, in 
explaining this necessity to a somewhat stolid 
model, became himself affected to tears at the 
mere thought of what the other ought to feel. He 
had, moreover, a sense of humor, and acalm way 
of displaying it. 


One day he was with Landseer at the Atheneum, 
after an Academy meeting, and the latter called 
for refreshments. 

“Some of zat also to me,” said Herbert to the 
waiter, inthe broken English he affected. When 
it was ‘brought he continued, “Ah, I shall have no 
money. Pay for me, Landseer.” 

His’ friend paid, and they went out together. 
Herbert then stopped to listen to a beggar in the 
street. 

“Ah, stay a bit,” said he, “I want to do a lectle 
charity, and you, my dear friend, must lend me a 
shilling.” 

Soon after they came upon another beggar, and 
a similar bit of charity was indulged in, Landseer 
furnishing the money. 

When Herbert rejoined him, it was to say with 
the utmost coolness : 

“Let me see, borrowed at the club one shilling; 
charity, two shillings. Ah, 1 do owe you three 
shillings. Yet, now 1 zink’of it, you shall do ze 
charity. It will be good for your soul. 1 shall 
pay you ze one shilling!” 











ARCTIC COLD. 


While we are sweltering under the heats of 
August, it may not be unpleasant to read a tray- 
eller’s account of his experience under Lapland 
cold. Our physical sensations are relative, he 
says, and the mere enumeration of so many 





degrees of heat or cold gives no idea of their effect 
upon the system. 


I should have frozen at home in a temperature 
which I found very comfortable in Lapland, with 
my solid diet of méat and butter, and my garments 
of reindeer. The following is a correct scale of 
the physical effects of cold, lated for the 
latitude of sixty-five to seventy degrees north: 

Fifteen degrees above zero—Unpleasantly warm. 

Zero—Mild and agreeable. 

Ten degrees below zero—Pleasantly fresh and 
bracing. 

Twenty degrees below zero—Sharp, but not 
severely cold. Keep your fingers and tues in 
motion, and rub your nose occasionally. 

Thirty degree’ below zero—Very ‘cold. 
particular care of your nose and extremities; 
the fattest food, and plenty of it. 

Forty degrees below zero—Intensely cold. Keep 
awake at all hazards, muffle up to the eyes, and 
test your circulation frequently, that it may not 
stop somewhere before you know it. 

Fifty degrees below zero—A struggle for life. 
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WONDERFUL CONTRAST, 

Brevity may be the “soul of wit,” but the laugh. 
able effect is sometimes the very thing the speaker 
‘loesn’t mean. In the following case a word or 
two more would have made a clearer description, 
but it would not have been half so funny. 

The head -master of the girls’ high school is 
ribing to the class the beauty of the Alps, 
which he has visited during his vacation, and ends 
his lecture in these words 

“And there, with one foot I stood on the ice of 
the glacier, while with the other J was plucking 
the most beautiful flowers!” 



















Take | 





|2 substitute. 


America again takes the lead, “We could 
hardly believe our good luck when we ventured to ask 
for Burnett's Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it 
handed us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [.Adv. 











SCIENCE HILL. A Wewtestey Preparatory. 
av A! OYNTER, Shelbyville, Ky. 


IGLAR'’S SC L, Newscnon, N. Y. The mis- 
AG ARS S THOR betas arcigte a pamphlet. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. Betievite, Kans, 
Write for information. 
Thoroughly Taught by FRANK ‘A. BUSH. 


TRINITY SCHOOL. Tivoit-ox-Hupsos, N. Y. 
ation and surroundings yoke juipment 
complete. Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alleys, etc. 
reparation for college, scientific schools or 

business, - JAS. STARR CLARK, D. D. Reetor. 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. 

Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara- 
tory School for Little Girls, conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. 

EMBLA, P. O., near Baltimore, Md. 


ALBION COLLEGE, Atnox, Micn. 

The largest, most rapidly growing and progressive 
church colle fe in Mic! tga Tuition free ‘Send for 
Year ‘ontributions from eminent educational 
writers. Pres. L. R. FISKE, LL. D. 


RIVERVIE Wootshteepsie.xy. 





























56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
ernment, Academies, and Business. Mlk - 
ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, on™? OT” 





ASTMAN COLLECE, Povonkerrstr, N. Y., 
SASTMAN COLL EC Aicaneges tore practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


EVERY SHORTHAND | 


writer in America should have my 8, H. SHORT- 
ENINGS.”  Three-fourths of the labor of Shorthand 
saved. Applicable to any system. Send 0c. silver. 


H. M. PITT, Box 245, Sacramento, C: 
STUDY. Thorough and practical in- 
E » struction piven by Mail, 


at Student’s Home, in Book-keeping, 
Letter Writing, Grammar, Shorthand, ete. 7 Y 
Success. Students and references from every 
All ages taught. 4 Trial Lesson and Catalogue 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Maix St., Buffalo, 


DOLLARS for Life Scholarship. 
h0 PALMS BUSINESS COLLEGE 








Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
ears’ 
State. 











1709 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
ition for Graduates, Time required 
1g so 4 mos, Hest Heucipped. Bost Course of 
Svudy.Circulars /*ee if you name this paper, 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON'S ‘AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. “Send once only and then buy of your sta- 
toner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


The home of Witchcraft and of 


Hawthorne. 


Views of its nooks and corners, highways and by-ways, 
from “Witch Hill” to the “House of the Seven Gables.” 
A new series of artistic photographs, covering 500 
points of Interest. Size 7x9 inches, mounted or un- 
mounted, 25 cents each, $3.00 per dozen. Send de. In 
stamps for advance sheets of catalogue, to 


Frank Cousins’ Bee-Hive, Salem, Mass. 





STORIC SALEM 


| to the style, color, and pri 
desired, that the order may be filled intelli- 
gently. 








at a LOW PRICE 
that lose their shape 
in the first rain and 
| last only a few weeks. 


interestiny 
the care 
not generally known by the public. Address the 


HEYWOOD BOOT AND SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass. 





Early Autumn Dry Goods. 


The first autumn month is the best in 


which to make selections of Dry Goods for 
Fall and Winter wear. 


We shall be glad to have you correspond 


with our Mail Order Department, thus 
early, in reference to goods in any depart- 
ment of our store. 


Please be as definite as possible in regard 
e of articles 





James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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to You? 

















Cheap Shoes offered Or, a Regular Built 
Boys’ Shoe, thoroughly 
made from selected stock 
that will last and retain 


its style for months. 


Ask your Dealer for Heywood’s Boys’ Shoe. 


BOOK FREE. If you will send us the name of 
‘our shoe-dealer on a postal-card, we will send you an 

book containing useful information about 
shoes. Much is found in this book which is 








That Bicycle Offer Renewed. 





June 11th we offered a $35.00 Boy’s and 
Girl’s Safety Bicycle to any of our old sub- 
scribers who would send us 20 new subscrip- 
tions by August 2oth. 

August 2oth is now past. 
have worked for the machines. A large number 
succeeded, have received their wheels, and are 
now riding them. 

A good many others almost succeeded, 
yet they were unable to get quite the 20 new 
names by August zoth. 


A great many 


Now we know just how they feel after having worked so hard, and yet have not 
quite succeeded. We have had some letters from these asking us to extend the offer. 
Therefore, we have decided to give these friends another opportunity. We hereby 


extend the time to October 15th. 


It gives a chance to those who have served The Companion so well to get just the 


Reward which they wanted most of all. 


It also gives an opportunity to those who have 


got only two or three subscribers to get the wheel if they will start in again. 


Now for another effort. 


September will be an easier month in which to get 


subscribers than July. Send for the Special Helps. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 








ALLCOCKS 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


Aticock’s Porous PLasters have attained a world-wide 


reputation solely upon their superlative merits. 
many would-be rivals, but have 


They have 


never been equalled or even 


approached in curative properties and rapidity and safety of 


action. 


Their value has been attested by the highest medical 


authorities, as well as by unimpeachable testimonials from those 


who have used them, and they are recommended as the best 


external remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Colds, 
|Coughs, Sore Throat, Chest and Stomach Affections, Kidney 
Difficulties, Weak Muscles, Strains, Stitches, and Aches and 


Pains of every description. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 


for ALLcocK’s 





Ask 
pt 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A COLLEGE. 
By Andrew D. White, 


Formerly President of Cornell University. 


Second Paper. 


‘The third item of my advice is, Look at the 
students; — What are they? Whence do they 
come? 

There is no more wholesome, stimulating 
environment for a thoughtful young man than a 
large body of students interested in various 
branches of knowledge, and coming from the 
good homes of the country. “There is no safer 
environment. 

Tam aware that a great many anxious fathers 
and mothers think our large colleges very danger- 
ous places for young men; but such places are 
not dangerous if they are well chosen. While I 
differ from my dear and respected Instructor, 
President Porter, on some points, I agree with 
him fully that there is no safer place for the 
young man than a good large University. 

Of course there is a great difference in 
this respect between various institutions for 
advanced instruction. Colleges w' 
dependent upon students’ instruction fees 
that they cannot afford to maintain discipline 
are dangerous. I regard as the epoch in my 
own life when I was in the most danger, the 
year spent in such a feeble college; but the 
three years afterward spent in a large, strong 
institution, which could and did maintain 
thorough discipline, were years of safety. 

‘There were in my class at this larger 
institution one hundred and seven men; not 
one of them, so faras I can learn, has turned 
out badly. Now take one hundred and seven 
men in any other sort of life; take one hun- 
dred and seven clerks on any street, in any 
city, and sce whether they make a record 
approaching this. 

From such a body of students a thinking 
young man gets his best inspiration; even 
if some of them are inclined to be a little 
careless or even wild, they almost universally 
come out well in the long run. There is a 
spirit in such bodies of men which prevents 
‘@ young man from disgracing his class; the 
moral atmosphere is wholesome and bracing. 

I know that much has been said recently 
about our system of advanced education in 
the United States not furnishing business men to 
the country. Now the fact is, that our greater 
colleges and universities do supply far more 
than their proportion. A recent investigation 
shows that college graduates form only about 
one-half of one per cent. of the population, while 
they hold nearly sixty per cent. of the important 
and influential positions. 

This percentage of Jeading men is undoubtedly 
to be greatly increased, now that there is so much 
more instruction in applied science and in branches 
that bear directly, not merely on what are known 
as “the learned professions,” but on a multitude 
of other callings. 

As to preparing men for mercantile and 
industrial pursuits, I can say that my own college 
class, as well as others in other institutions, has 
furnished its full share. 1 am also thankful to 
say that if among my classniates I cannot count 
any of the colossal millionaires of the country, I 
can at least rejoice that there is not one who has 
disgraced himself and his country in accumulating 
a vast fortune by questionable means. 

I referred above to young men coming from 
“good homes.” I do not by this mean the homes 
of rich men, and, least of all, rich city men. 
These may be good, but they are sometimes 
among the worst. 

I confess to a dislike for the encroachments in 
our great colleges and universities by the sons of 
New York and Boston and Chicago and San 
Francisco millionaires, to say nothing of those 
from other cities. 

Many of them doubtless are fine fellows, but I 
see in some of our institutions, into which our 
great cities pour their students, signs of a general 
influence which I do notatall like; an extravagant 

use of money, shown in college rooms befitting 
an actress or a bar-keeper; in dress befitting 
jockeys or bruisers; in suppers of terrapin and 
champagne; in vealy affectations of club life, and 
of familiarity with minor theatrical and operatic 
personages; in the physical dissipation of the 
cigarette, and in the wsthetic dissipation of the 
banjo. 

Let me say here that I never knew a young 
student smoke cigarettes who did not disappoint 
expectations, or, to use our expressive vernac- 
ular, “kinder peter out.” 1 have watched this 
class of men for thirty years, and cannot now 














‘THE YOUTH 


but to undermine his will and to weaken his 
ambition. 

Tn colleges or universities having a large per 
centage of these futile personages, they too often 
give the student tone; they sound the key-note} 
they set the fashion —the fashion of over- 
expenditure, of carelessness as to the reall aim 

d glory of college life. 
pereenas aiaent gentleman recently told me 
that he would not send his second son to the 
college from which both he and his eldest son had 
graduated, because he had learned from this 
gidest son that in his ‘set’ study was voted 
‘rather bad form,’” and striving for scholarships, 
prizes, and the like, “not the correct thing.” 

‘The correct thing” was apparently to lounge 
about the rooms of the various members of the 
“set,” to talk feebly about the aforesaid minor 
personages of the theatre and opera, offer bets 
tupon boating and hase-ball, and in fact do every 
thing except that which really goes to the making 
of a man. 

By “good homes" I mean the homes of the 
substantial, thinking, self-respecting people of 
the land—the people, as a rule, whose blessing it 
is to have received neither poverty nor riches. 
Tho sons and daughters of such know the value 
of time and money, and give the most wholesome 
atmosphere possible in any college or university. 

Fourth: ‘The next question which I would 
suggest is, “What provision is made for physical 
training ?” 

"This question should be not merely, “Is there a 
gymnasium ?” but also, “How is the gymnasium 














used? Is there a proper system with a suitable 


The Catamount Tavern. 


breeding-piaces for dyspeptics. 
But valuable asa gymnasium is, an ill-regulated 


gymnasium is perhaps worse than none. 


‘The system now observed in most of our best 
institutions of having a suitable director in charge 
of the whole matter of physical culture, preferably 
a man trained as a physician, and thoroughly 


things we have recently achieved. 

Under sucha system every young man entering 
the institution is carefully and confidentially 
examined by the director, a general course of 
exercises is suggested, and if there is any symptom 
of disease of the heart or lungs, or any inherited 
tendency in that direction, the youth is kept out 
of the boats, heavy ball-playing, and other of the 
more severe forms of exercise. Various courses 
of simple gymnastic training are provided, and 
these are carried out under the director and 
competent assistants. 

Such provision, too, is very necessary with 
reference to the prevailing student sports. Iam 
a great admirer of college boating; in fact, I 
think that boating in college saved my life. But 
it has now been carried toa point where, valuable 
as it is, there is need of supervision and restriction. 

So, too, with other games: I confess that, 
other things being equal, if I were sending to 
college a son who cared anything for games in 
the open air, I should be inclined to ask of the 
authorities the question, ‘Do you permit what is 
known as the Rugby game of foot-ball?”” If the 
answer were in the affirmative, I would endeavor 
to find some equally good institution where the 
Rugby game is not allowed, and where the 
Harrow game is substituted for it. 

I believe that the time is near when the 
authorities of the leading universities will 
absolutely decline to retain longer any student 
who takes part in the Rugby game. 

The sight of a confused mass of educated young 
men making battering-rams of their Dodi 
plunging their heads into each other's stomachs, 
piling upon each other, rolling each other in the 
mud, and occasionally breaking each other's 
ribs, or maiming each other for life,—sometimes 























recall an exception to this rule, Cigarette-smoking 


indeed, as recently in several English games, 





interested in his department, is one of the best | 
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mass of screaming, betting bystanders, many 
among them utterly disreputable, is to me a 
brutal monstrosity. 

‘Tho Rugby game is not a foot-ball game at all. 
The ball is the merest pretence; there is no 
argument in its fayor which cannot be made for 
prize-fightin 

The Harrow game of foot-ball is, as I under- 
stand it, what it pretends to be—foot-ball, not 
brutal horse-play. 

Tsay this not at all as one prejudiced against 
games, or asadvocating milksop games. Boating, 
Hase-ball, the Harrow game of foot-ball, lacrosse, 
tennis, and especially sparring and boxing, T like 
exceedingly; all these train the mind, the eye, 
and the hand, while they strengthen the muscles. 

Boxing I like because it tends to morality. 
‘There is something as manly in a youth's training 
to defend himself with the weapons nature has 
given himas there is mean in his substituting for 
these the concealed knife or pistol. 

I would choose, then, a college, other things 
being equal, where there is full opportunity for 
physical exercise of various sorts, and all under 
proper direction and restriction. 

But it will be objected that I have said nothing 
about looking into the religious character of a 
college or university. I have delayed this 
purposely. ‘The simple fact is, that never in our 
greater institutions were the religious interests of 
students better provided for than at present; and 
nowbere is this more truly the case than in the 
larger institutions which, on account of their 
charters and connection with the State, cannot 
favor any one religious sect. 





















In all of these, as a rule, there 

are various denominational or- 
ganizations, as well as flourishing 
branches of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, some of them 
with noble buildings and libraries. 
In some of these institutions, too, 
been an enormous gain to 
on and morality by substitu- 
ting for the old perfunctory college 
preaching by some ancient theolog- 
ical professor, a series of sermons 























director and assistants in charge?” Nothing is | by the most distinguished and thoughtful divines 
so sad in the history of American education as 
the waste of educated men for want of proper 
physical care. Our colleges have too often been 


of various religious bodies, fresh from actual 
contact with the great problems of active life. 

Experience has shown me that the rule is this: 
Whenever any institution of learning attempts to 
fall back upon its religious or sectarian claims, 
it is usually to cover a poverty in resources for 
its proper work. 

The healthiest places I know religiously and 
morally, are our larger institutions of learning. 
In these the great majority of professors and 
students are always religions men, and I know of 
no such institution in which there is nota distinctly 
religious atmosphere, in the higher sense of that 
word. 

As to the religious claims sometimes insisted 
upon by sectarian colleges, I think that, from 
their own point of view, they frequently injure 
their own interests. 

I may cite a case from my own experience. 
Several years since one of the most eminent 
judges of the United States consulted me as to the 
best college for his son. I suggested to him one 
of the greater colleges of the country 

“But,” said he, “that is nota religious college.” 

“No,” I said, “not nominally, but in it your 
son will find as many incentives to religions 
conduct as elsewhere.” 

The judge did not at first take my advice, but 
sent his son toa little college carried on by the 
religious body to which he belonged. 

Two or three years afterward, meeting the 
judge, I inquired, “How is your son getting 
along?" He answered, “Very well at present, 
but he is no longer at the little church college 
where I placed him; I have taken your advice 
and sent him to the university you named.” 

‘That the judge was right seems to be proven by 
the fact that his son has now become one of the 
most devoted members of the church to which the 
father belonged. 

It may be thought that I would sacrifice the 
smaller institutions to the larger. Not so; I 
would have each do its proper work, and all move 
harmoniously together as parts of one great 
educational system. Thon the smaller colleges 
| Would be as precious as the larger, indeed even 

more precious, for the greatest want of this 
country to-day is thoroughly good intermediate 


education, —between the common schools and the 
universities. 
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of about three hundred, which are most of them 
pretending todo university work thatthey havenot 
the means to do, become intermediate colleges, 
taking students a year or two earlier than they 
take them now, and carrying them up, say to the 
beginning of the junior year. 

At this point I would have the dozen or twenty 
large and thoroughly endowed universities of the 
country take the students for their advanced 
general and professional instruction. 

We would thus have, first, as the roots of our 
educational system, the great common school 
system of the country; secondly, as its trunk, 
the high school and intermediate colleges; and 
thirdly, as its upper part, giving its full bloom 
and fruitage, o thorough university system. 

When this shall be brought about, our country 
will have the most admirable means of education 
the world has yet seen, and it will be far easier 
toanswer the question, “How to choose a college.” 


——_+o—___ 
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THE CATAMOUNT TAVERN. 


In the year 1871, one of the most notable 
buildings connected with the carly history of 
Vermont, standing in the centre village of 
Bennington, was burned. Only two large 
chimneys were spared, as memorials of the 
quaint-looking old structure—silent witnesses of 
stirring scenes which had occurred within its walls 
in years long past. 








It was the famous Catamount Tavern House, 0 
wooden edifice, erected more than a hundred years 
before its day of doom, by Captain Stephen Fay, 
one of the most enterprising and public-spirited 
of the early settlers in the New Hampshire Grants, 
as Vermont was called before the Revolution. 

‘This edifice was built for a house of entertain- 
ment for travellers, and for the immigrants who 
were flocking into that region from New England. 

Tt was about forty-four by thirty-four feet 
square, two stories in height, with a large room 
for the use of the people in public gatherings, 
law courts, dancing assemblies, and meetings of 
committees for consultation, public and private. 

Such meetings were frequent there during 
the later period of the famous quarrel of twenty- 
six years’ duration between the authorities of 
New York and the settlers on the New Hampshire 
Grants. 

The controversy arose in this wise: By virtue 
of the charter granted to the Duke of York in 
1664, the authorities of the province of New York 
claimed territorial jurisdiction eastward to the 
Connecticat River. Families from New Hamp- 
shire sott.ed in the region between that river and 
Lake Champlain. In 1752, the governor of New 
Hampshire began to issue grants to these and 
other settlers who came afterwards. The New 
‘Yorkers perceived that tho domain was filling with 
a sturdy, enterprising population, and asserted 
the legal right of that province to the territory. 

‘A mild controversy was hegun. New York had 
relinquished its claim to territory so far eastward 
as the Connecticut River, as to Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire urged its 
claim to have a western extent equal to that of 
the other two provinces. Grants continued to be 
issued to settlers who flocked in. 

‘The controversy grew warmer and warmer, and 
in 1764 the government of New York procured 
a royal decree giving it territorial jurisdiction to 
the Connecticut River. 

The issue of land-grants by New Hampshire 
now ceased, and the settlers acquiesced ; but when 
the authorities of New York proclaimed that the 
land-titles of the immigrants on the Grants were 
void, and proceeded to dispossess the dwellers 
and dispose of their homes to speculators, instant 
and stubborn resistance was manifested. 

Sheriffs and their assistants who came to seize 
and sell the property of the settlers, which had 
been paid for and improved, met resolute armed 
defonders of their rights and were driven off. 

Committees of Safety assumed judicial powers 
and tried and punished intruders from without 
and offenders within. For several years the 
Grants bore the aspects of Civil War, excepting 
that of actual carnage. 

Tt was while this quarrel was hotly raging that 
Captain Fay built his tavern. He was a zealous 
supporter of the oppressed settlers. In front of 
his house he erected a tall sign-post; and twenty- 
five feet from the ground he hung upon it large 
cantilever sign, which was surmounted by the 
stuffed skin of a Catamount or wild-cat. Its 
fierce visage, showing its teeth, was turned toward 
New York, at which it grinned perpetual defiance. 
This gave the name to the tavern. 

The large room in which meetings were held 
had, at one end, a deep and high fireplace, 
surrounded by clouded marble slabs and a heavy 
oak frame. Above it was a panelled mantle- 
piece with a broad shelf, over which were the 
antlers of a buck. 

‘The room was furnished with a small, leaved 
table, a sideboard with decanters, a mural 
candelabra and a few rush-bottomed chairs. At 
an early period the words Council-Room had 
been cut in the slab over the fireplace. The 
carver of the words left outthe +n" in Council. 

Ethan Allen, the stalwart champion of right 
and justice, with a big heart and honest purpose 
had come from Connecticnt a few years before 
this tavern was built, and cast»his lot among the 
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settlers inthe Grants. He espoused their cause, 
and soon became their trusted leader in sharp 
contests with the hated “Yorkers.” He trained 
a band of young settlers and called them “Green 
Mountain Boys.” They became conspicuous in 
our national history. 

When the Catamount Tavern was built, Allen 
made it his home and the headquarters of his 
administration as a virtual dictator during stirring 
political periods. Out of the Council-Room went 
orders for the assembling of his forces, civil and 
military. Before him as chairman of a Committee 
of Safety offenders were brought, tried, con- 
demned and received sentences from his lips, 
sometimes of banishment from the territory, some- 
times of imprisonment, and frequently scourging 
with the “twigs of the wilderness.” One of his 
quaint judicial utterances ran as follows: 

“You, Joe Tairiter, being a sneak, helped the 
mean ‘Yorkers,’ with all your mustard-seed 
ability, rob your neighbors of their property. 
Therefore you are sentenced to strip yourself to 
the skin and have the beech-seal stamped on 
your bare back with the twigs of the wilderness 
applied thirty times; and this shall be your 
receipt that you have paid the penalty of your 
crime.” 

‘When Tryon was royal governor of New York 
in 1777, he offered a reward of twenty pounds 
each for the arrest of Ethan Allen, Remember 
Baker, and Robert Cochran, because of their 
“riotous conduct in opposing the measures of the 
New York government.” 

These three ‘outlaws’ and their friends had a 
jolly time of it at the Catamount Tavern over the 
matter, and out from the Council-Room went a 
counter proclamation, offering fifteen pounds for 
the arrest of James Duane, and ten pounds for 
John Kemp, New York land speculators, styling 
them “the common disturbers of the public 
peace.” The rewards were to be paid on the 
delivery of the culprits, at “Landlord Fay’s, at 
Bennington.” It was signed by Ethan Allen, 
Remember Baker and Robert Cochran. 

The breaking out of the old war for indepen- 
dence suspended the intercolonial quarrel. Allen 
was appointed colonel of local forces. He was 
sojourning at the Catamount Tavern in the spring 
of 1775, when all New England was aroused by 
the tocsin sounded at Lexington. He had 
espoused the cause of the patriots, and his loyal 
Green Mountain Boys had increased in numbers 
toa large multitude. 

From the Council-Room of the Catamount, 
after a consultation with a committee, Allen 
issued an order on May Third, muster:ng the 
Green Mountain Boys at Bennington to make an 
attempt to capture the British forts Ticonderoga. 
and Crown Point, on Lake Champlain. Allen led 
them on that expedition which resulted in the 
surrender of the former stronghold to the Amer- 
icans, on his demand in the name of the “Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress.”” 

‘There Stark and Warner, with the aid of the 
Committee, planned the attack on the British 
intrenchments near Bennington and won the 
brilliant victory there which sealed the fate of 
Burgoyne and his army. In that battle Landlord 
Fay had five sons, one of whom was killed. On 
hearing the news the patriot exclaimed : 

“Thank God I had a son who was willing to 
die for his country !”" 

In the Council-Room of the Catamount, Daniel 
Redding was tried as a traitor and spy, and was 
condemned and sentenced to death, in 1778. A 
gallows was erected in a field in front of the 
Tavern, and around it a great crowd was gathered 
to see him hanged. 

On the morning fixed for his execution, the 
Governor and Council granted him a reprieve 
for one week, it having been discovered that he 
had been tried by only six jurors while the law 
required twelve. The multitude were clamorous 
for the execution then and seemed disposed to be 
riotous, when Ethan Allen, who had just returned 
from his long captivity, mounted a stump and 
exclaimed in a loud voice: ‘Attention the 
whole!”” 

He then informed the people of the cause of the 
reprieve, advised them to go home and return a 
week from that day, and declared that they should 
see somebody hanged then. “For,” he said, “if 
Redding is not, I will be hanged myself!” 

In that Council-Room, Courts of the Vicinage 
were sometimes held. On one occasion an 
amusing scene occurred there which illustrated, 
in an admirable manner, the character of Ethan 
Allen. He owed a citizen of Boston a moderate 
sum of money for which he had given a promissory 
note. It was sent toa lawyer at Bennington for 
collection. Allen did not find it convenient to 
pay just then, and it was put in suit. Allen 
employed a lawyer to attend the court sitting in 
the Council-Room of the Catamount Tavern, and 
have the payment of the note postponed until he 
could raise the money. 

When the case was called, the lawyer, as the 
readiest way to obtain the postponement, denied 
the genuineness of the signature to the note. 
Allen happened to be at the further end of the 
room, and heard with astonishment and indigna- 
tion this denial of his signature; and, pressing 
through the crowd and confronting the astonished 
attorney, he angrily exclaimed with a loud voice: 

“Mr.—, I did not hire you to come here and 
lie. That's a true note. I'll swear that I signed 
it. I will pay it. I want no shuffling, I want time. 
‘What I employed you for was to get this business 
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postponed to the next court, not to come here und 
lie and juggle about it.” 

The postponement was amicably arranged 
between the lawyers. Bexson J. Lossino. 


For the Companion. 


MY CHUM AND I. 


At a recent meeting of a party of the alumni of 
Bowdoin, the conversation turned upon “Treo 
Day" at college. One of the gentlemen present 
remarked impulsively that there was a trip 
which he would like especially to make. 

“I would like,”’ he said,‘* to go down to Bowdoin 
next Arbor Day, and plant a tree near old 
Professor Packard's grave. Whats noble-hearted 
old gentleman! He was the soul of bonur and 
integrity, yet he never forgot that a boy is a boy. 
He was my friend at a hard pinch, once, and he 
had to strain a poiut of college discipline to 
befriend me.” 

“How was that, Kellogg ?” several voicos called 
out. ‘Toll us about it.”” 

“Well, the dear old gentleman is gone. The 
trustees cannot censure him now, if I do tell it. 

“Owing to a circumstance which occurred on 
the roof of Winthrop Hall, one night about the 
First of April, and the stern view taken of it by 
the College Faculty, it happened that my room- 
mate, King,—and he was a royal good fellow at 
heart, despite his indiscretions,—was not only 
severely reprimanded, but rusticated. He was 
ordered not to show himself in Brunswick again 
during that year. He was even forbidden to 
come up for examination till the beginning of the 
next year, in September. 

“This was a far greater hardship than appears 
‘on the face of it, for, as you know, not to be 
examined at Commencement in June, with the 
rest of the class, and thus have to carry the 
whole year's studies in one’s head, through hot 
weather and the summer vacation, means simply 
misery for twelve long weeks. 

“My chum felt this very keenly; and I never 
pitied a person more sincerely; for, strangely 
enough, 1 had Ween included in the cdict of 
banishment with him. 

“We packed our trunks, locked our room and 
left in no little haste; for the Faculty had allowed 
us less than twenty-four hours in which to get out 
of town. 

“As my room-mate lived not more than fifteen 
miles from Brunswiek, he journeyed homeward 
and broke the news as gently as possible to his 
family. My own home being in a distant State, 
T accompanied him, having first written a careful 
letter to my mother, who was an exceedingly 
kind-hearted woman. If it had not been for this 
letter and my mother's timely intercession, I am 
afraid it would have gone hard with me when my 
father heard of my rustication. He was the 
judge of a criminal court, and sometimes sat on 
my cases judicially rather than paternally. 

“Neither of us was a brilliant scholar; we had 
been in arrears when calamity overtook us, and 
now we were only too certain that nothing less 
than very hard study would save us from the 
disgrace of failing at examinations and being 
either heavily conditioned, or set back a year. 

“So, with an ever-deepening apprehension 
haunting our minds, we sat indoors and ‘ground’ 
away at Greek and Trigonometry, without 
instruction, through the spring and early summer 
days. Neither of us had ever attempted to study 
without an instructor before; and as the days 
became warmer we chafed like caged animals. 

“Several of our classmates had offered to coach 
us, if we would venture into town; and although 
this was not safe—since if caught defying the 
decree of exile, we might be expelled altogether— 
we saw no other way of overcoming our diffi- 
culties. 

“At length we hit ona scheme. A good supply 
of pocket-money was not one of the things lack- 
ing with us, and on one of our numerous trips to 
Portland, about sixteen miles from my classmate's 
home, we bought a hand-organ at the shop of a 
dealer in second-hand musical instruments on 
Congress Street, and also a tambourine. I could 
play the violin a little; but we decided on the 
tambourine, as more easily within the range of 
my talent. 

«King was no musician, but he thought himself 
equal to the task of turning the crank of the hand- 
organ, which, by the way, had a repertoire of 
popular American airs. Our plan wasto personate 
a wandering Italian organ-grinder and his signora. 

“King, who was short and rather dark, had 
only to put on a very large false mustache, an 
old velveteen coat and loose trousers and a slouch 
hat to pass muster as an Italian; but my com- 
plexion was of the sandy order, and dye-stuff was 
required to give me an olive tint. 

“However, by wearing a red handkerchief to 
conceal my hair for the most part, and donning a 
limp old gown with plenty of green and red cotton 
bows, I blossomed out as a contadina who could 
spin her tambourine and execute an occasional 
pirouette. 

“We employed a trustworthy person to drive 
us to the outskirts of the town; and there, under 
cover of the pine brush, we put on our disguises. 

“King then slung the hand-organ on his back ; 
it was more work than he had ever done before. 
Doubling down in the usual posture of an organ- 
grinder, he headed for the college Campus. I 
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followed meekly with my tambourine. By way 
of preliminary practice, we halted in front of 
Professor Packard's honse, and ground out ‘The 
Sweet By and By;’ then, entering the Campus 
by the little wicket, so often swung by the 
venerable professor, we Iumbered up to the 
Chapel and opened on the college at large with 
*Peek-a-boo.” 

“We had previously agreed to ‘spik no 
Ingleece ;* and, if actually detected, we intended 
to drop the organ and make for the woods. 

“The first man to pass was ‘Prof. Stevy,’ the 
Professor of Modern Languages. He scarcely 
vyouchsafed us a glance. 

“Presently Professor Brackett passed, in haste 
as usual. He regarded us with an amused 
expression, but declined to contribute anything, 
although I sidled up toward him with extended 
tambourine. 

“Then a group of Seniors came along from 
Appleton Hall and chaffed us; but one of them 
gave a nickel. 

“There were two or three of our classmen whom 
we were endeavoring to get sight of; but it was 
not till we had ground out our whole repertoire 
of tunes, both at the Chapel and at each end of 
Maine Hall, that one of the boys, whom I will 
call Bob, made his appearance. 

“He listened to ‘Peek-a-boo,’ contributed a 
nickel into the tambourine, and was going on, 
when I said in a low tone, ‘Bob, don’t you know 
me ?* 

“He stopped short and regarded us with a most 
amusing look of perplexity! Then he suddenly 
recognized King, and made pretence of fainting 
dead away. 

“Grind away around town till night,’ he 
whispered, passing close beside King. ‘Then 
come to my room. And I say, fellows, you had 
better be shy! They will expel you, sure, if they 
find you out.” 

“We took supper at the railroad station, and, 
having bought a bagful of confectionery, oranges, 
lemons and other material for ‘treats,’ we hid our 
organ after dark in the border of little trees round 
the Campus, near the old church, and watching 
our chance, stole into Maine Hall and upstairs 
to Bob’s room. 

“Bob had made our presence known to his 
chum and three others of our classmates. ‘They 
locked the door, pulled down the curtains, and 
we had a grand time till midnight. 

“King then crept out and got our hand-organ, 
for we were afraid some one might find it; and 
Bob and his chum made up for us a bed out of 
chairs and an old settee in the wood-closet. 

“The ‘end woman’ was bribed to secrecy, next 
morning; and we lived and studied there for five 
days. Bob and the others coached us. The 
room was kept locked and no one except ‘trusties’ 
was let in. The password for the ‘trusties’ was 
«Peek-a-boo,’ after three taps at the door. 

“One afternoon Bob saw the tutor spying 
around our hall, and did not dare harbor us any 
longer. We wished very much to remain, and 
the boys wished us to do so; but they did not 
know what to do with us. 

“After a perplexing consultation, they resolved 
to put us in a recitation room, upstairs, in Adams 
Hall,—or ‘Medical Hall,’ as the students more 
commonly spoke of it. 

“The Medical School term had closed. There 
were now no lectures in this room ; and there wasa 
window that could be raised from the outside, on 
the east end of the building. Bob and his room- 
mate: smuggled us in there, with our organ, at 
midnight; and we lived there two days, coming 
forth only at night. 

“Two of the Juniors, as we afterwards learned, 
found out that we were there and frightened us 
out of the room by assuming the voices of members 
of the Faculty and pretending that they had a 
constable to take us into custody. We made our 
escape through a window, and at two o'clock in 
the morning started for King’s home. 

“This adventure gave us so rude a shock that 
we remained at home for some time, till Bob 
wrote us all about it. He also recaptured the 
organ and stored it in his room. We returned 
then with the intention of waylaying the two 
Juniors who had played the trick upon us, but 
Bob dissuaded us; for there was danger that 
they might lodge information against us. 

“The next week was Commencement week. It 
is the great event of the year at Brunswick, and 
the town and the college are thronged with 
visitors. 

“We took advantage of the diversion to 
re-occupy our own room secretly. Every day 
we sallied out in disguise, with our organ, and 
enjoyed the Commencement as much as anybody, 

“The visitors proved to be generous peuple. We 
earned seventeen dollars, and saw the whole 
programme. It was great sport for Boband those 
who knew us; they laughed until they made us 
very uncomfortable, to see us standing about the 
old church and the chapel, grinding ‘Peck-a-boo.” 

“Indeed, we were a conspicuous feature of that 
Commencement. We grew terribly sick of our 
own music, however; even at this time I cannot 
bear the sound of a hand-orgaa. 

“After Commencement alinost every one went 
home. The College Halls and Campus were 
almost deserted, but our previous success had 
emboldened us so much that we ventured to stay 
at our room. Bob agreed to remain a week and 
give us help with our studies. We kept indoors 
during the day, but went and came as we pleased 























in the evening. Our apartment was on the ground 
floor of the south end of Appleton Hall; and 
althongh the hall was closed, we entered by our 
window without difficulty, 

“Three or four other undergraduates remained 
for a while at the college, and we still enjoyed 
ourselves much, although we studied hard every 
da; 





‘The Fourth of July, which came that week, 
we celebrated by joining a parade of shorribles," 
got up by the town boys. Bob hired an open 
carriage which he drove, in the character of an 
enormous crow; while King and I, masked, 
stuffed out and attired to represent clowns, rode 
behind, blowing horns and making speeches. 

“We finished the day, or rather we attempted 
to finish it, with a ‘spread’ in our room. Boband 
three others were with us; and we were in the 
midst of our supper, when there came a rap atthe 
door. 

“This was ominous on the face of it; for the 
hall doors were locked. We had all come in at 
the window. 

“We sat as still as mice and listened. 
was ropeated—and again repeated. 

“At last Bob crept along to the door and said, 
‘Who's there ?' in a low tone. 
ne who wishes to speak with the occupants 
of this room,’ replied a voice that we instantly 
recognized. 

“‘Good gracious, boys! It's Professor Pack- 
ard!’ whispered Bob. ‘We're gone up!’ 

“King instantly blew out the light; and he and 
I, by a common impulse, threw up the window, 
intending to jump out and run. 

“To our horror, a man stood beneath, with 
what looked like a club. 

“(No yer don't!’ was his greeting to us. 
was John, the janitor. 

“We were trapped. We might have known 
that the careful old professor, according to his 
wont, would have been looking about the college 
on a holiday night, to see that all was well. 

“With a sigh like that of a lost soul, Bob 
unbolted the door. I considered our doom as 
good as sealed. We then regarded Professor 
Packard as a mild but firm disciplinarian. 

“One of the other boys re-lighted the lamp. 
Bob opened the door; and there stood the venerable 
professor, gazing at us through his spectacles, 
with judicial curiosity. All the alumni of the 
college remember with what strict courtesy he 
always spoke. 

“(J greatly regret that I seem to intrude upon 
you at such an hour. My interest in the welfare 
of the college alone leads me to do 60,’ were his 
first words. 

“why, Mr. King! Why, Mr. Kellogg! It 
surprises me greatly to see you here. I fear that 
I must say that it distresses me,’ he continued. 

“It distressed us, even more. Ah, how mean 
we felt! I was thinking what I could possibly 
say for myself, when King burst out in an 
impetuous confession of everything. It was his 
way. He even told much more than was 
necessary. 

“Meantime Bob got a chair for the old gentle- 
man, and shut the door. Bob, too, had a 
confession to make, for inhabiting the hall, in 
vacation, without permission. In fact, we 
confessed a great deal during the next half-hour. 

“King and I had been painfully conscious of 
wrong-doing for some time. We owned up to 
everything; my chum, in fact, was so moved 
that he almost shed tears. It was a despairing 
confession, for the most part; for we had little 
hope of leniency. Our offences were black, even 
in our own eyes. 

««] cannot respect a student who has promised 
allegiance to the college, and then habitually 
violates its needful laws!’ the old professor 
remarked. ‘I regard that student as lacking in 
moral character." 

“We were, at least, honest in our contrition ; 
and our youthful distress moved his heart. He 
rose in agitation. 

“If I might presume to counsel you,’ he 
continued, ‘I would earnestly entreat you to 
abstain from further infraction of the college 
decree.” 

“We most sincerely promised to follow his 
advice in this particular. His manner had moved 
us greatly; it was the manner of a man with a 
delicate sense of honor, who abhorred wrong- 
doing, but whose heart was touched by our 
trouble. 

“He bade us good-nightand withdrew as kindly 
and courteously as if we bad won class honors, 
instead of being caught in a dishonorable trick. 
I think this affected us most of all. 

“He had said little, and had uttered no reproach, 
in fact, he had scarcely alluded to our trespasses. 
Yet he left us all quite resolved to ‘sin no more." 
It was purely the influence of his high character 
ag a man,—thut delicate, renovating power which 
proceeds froma person who is himself true and 
right at heart. 

“We passed, in examinations, at the opening of 
the year, and got our ‘Junior tickets.’ None of 
the Faculty appeared to know of our offences; 
and as time passed, we began to feel certain that 
Professor Packard had not reported us. 

“He never so much as indicated to us, by a 
look, that he had done usa favor, and we were 
obliged to keep our gratitude bottled up in our 
own hearts. But as King used to say, ‘We should 
have been glad and proud to black his boots for 
him." E. C. Ke 
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SPIDER AND WEB. 


Are spiders’ webs geometrically exact? 

Note the toughness of the threads. 

Are spiders cannibals ? 

How do they build suspension bridges? 

Why cannot a fly walk over a web as well as its 
builder can? 

Note what becomes of the thread on which a spider 
ascends to the ceiling. 
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A SEA LYRIC. 


‘They went to save the salmon nets 
Out of the hungry 242, 

»Twas just outelde of the Harbor bar, 
‘As néar ag near could be i 

It was Just behind the sandy bar, 
‘The women were all on the quay. 


ree boat sede ore ths rollin B foam, 
‘hey pul ainst the 
For tieks rough withtn the Harbor bar, 
The breakers cen ofer the abelt'ring ba 
isshrieked o'er the 
and wre) Sing with seo-bitds were lined. 


‘They went to draw the fishing nets, 
A cruel, crested wave 

‘Swept slowly on to the Harbor bar, 
"And scooped for them a grave; 

‘The boat heeled over the Harbor bar, 
‘And, keel up, to the women drave. 


‘They went to save the salmon nets 
Out of the leaden sea, 

Twas just outside of the Harbor bar, 
‘Near to Home as could be; 

It was just behind the sandy bar 
‘And beyond the little stone quay. 


‘One moment black against the wave, 
‘The women still with dread, 

‘Then the boat leapt over the Harbor bar, 
‘And on to the Mothers sped ; 

And two lads lost o'er the shifting bar 
‘Till the sea giveth up ber dead. 


They went to save the salmon nets 
Out of the surging sea, 

From just without the sandy bar, 
So near, as you can see, 

‘The screams that rang o'er the fleeting bar 
‘Were the women’s crles from the quay. 


Mimtam DaNrent. 
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HER GUILT. 


Mrs. Wilbour was a member of the church, 
and believed fully that the only way to secure 
happy and honorable lives for her children was 
to make Christians of them. And she thonght 
she could do it. Hence she was careful to send 
them regularly to Sunday school, and compelled 
them to attend church on Sunday morning, and 
to recite the catechism to her in the evening. 

Her husband was dead and she had sole charge 
of her household. But she was an energetic, 
shrewd woman, and was accustomed to rely 
entirely upon her own judgment. It never had 
occurred to her to ask God's help in her work, or 
to think that He had anything to do with it. 

One bright summer morning Mrs. Wilbour sat 
down to breakfast with a pale, fretful face. She 
was tired and nervous, and scolded the children 
and maids unjustly. 

Fred accidentally broke a cup and began to 
ery, on which, provoked by the accident and the 
noise, she boxed his ears and sent him away 
from the table. - 

A scared silence followed, broken in a few 
ininutes by the maid, who came to the door. 

“There is an old blind man at the gate, 
ina’atn,” she said. “He says he has had nothing 
to eat since yesterday.”” 

“Send him away. I will not be annoyed with 
beggars to-day !"" was the sharp repl: 

The grocer called next and sent in his bill. 

“Tell him [ll attend to it some other time,”” 
she said. 

The maid, after a minute or two, reappeared. 

“Mr. Brown says the bill has been due for 
three months,” she said. 

Mrs. Wilbour reddened angrily. 
it to-morrow,” she replied. 

The children and the servants knew that she 
owed half the tradespeople in town; not for lack 
of money, but from carelessness in paying her 
debts. 

Her neighbor, Mrs. Coxe, ran in an hour later, 
and she and Mrs. Wilbour eagerly discussed two 
or three bits of ugly gossip. Mrs. Wilbour’s 
judgment of her neighbors was invariably severe. 
She recklessly pronounced them to be cheats or 
fools. 

The conversation turned upon Mrs. Coxe’s 
intended tour in Canada, and Mrs. Wilbour 
eagerly advised her how to smuggle gloves and 
silk across the border without detection, relating 
with delight and triumph how she had hidden 
material for gowns under a false bottom in her 
trunk, and 60 tricked the enstom-house officers. 

After breakfast she read hurriedly a chapter in 





“<I will settle 


the Bible, to which the children gave little atten- 


tion. They had been too keenly interested in the 
lessons which she had unconsciously taught them 
in her fretfulness, in her impulsive anger, and in 


her trickery in evading certain duties to care for 


words. 
When Mrs. Wilbour’s children were grown 


men and women, she was amazed and ,-ieved to 


find them uncharitable, passionate and dishonest. 
“why is this?" she eried, despairingly, to the 
oid minister. ‘Why are they not Christians?” 
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He could not answer her, He did not know. 
God knew that the cause and the guilt were hers. 

‘There are such mothers asthe one here 
presented in every town and in every church. Is 
there othing in her story which may help them 
todo the work which God has given them in their 
children, while it is not yet too late? 


—+or— 
HAITI. 


Sir Spencer St. John, formerly British Minister 
to Haiti, saw two handsome marble coffins lying 
neglected In the grounds of the palace, at Port-au- 
Prince, soon after he went to reside there. He 
was told they had been imported by the govern: 
ment as final resting-places for the bodies of 
Pétion and Boyer, two highly esteemed presidents 
of the early republic. For many years the cofins 
lay neglected and empty. At last they myste- 
riously disappeared. This ls one of many anecdotes 
by which Sir Spencer illustrates the shiftlessness 
of administration and apathy of public spirit 
among that people. 

10 not mend thelr roads, 
acheter Ea the Be pe 
ii,” God spoilt them, God will ‘mend them. 

‘@heir bridges are commonly so dilapidated that 
a saying is current, ‘‘It Is safe to go round a bridge; 
never cross one.” 








"A young lady In Haitian high society was indig- 
nant at hearing official peculation “denounced. 
“Why,” sald she, “to take public money is not 
theft!” 


a. people, neither 
‘brought by a long 
‘and foolish oF 


‘To such a condition have 
unkindly nor unintelligent, been 
sories oF Ineurreetions, revolutions, 
mercenary administrations. 

‘Their political troubles are attributed mainly to 
three causes: the geographical shape of the coun 
try, strife between its black and its mulatto or 
"eolored” people, and oppression by France at a 
critical period of Haitian history. 

Haitt ‘is a strip of land, two hundred and Atty 
miles long, seldom thirty miles and sometimes but 
Htteen miles wide, which bends round the reat by 
formed by the western coast of the fertile islan 
of San Domingo. The country is shaped something 
Iike two links of sausage, one representing North, 
the other South Haitl. 

‘About. midway stands the seat of government, 
Port-au-Prince, with no great populous middle 
land about it to share in the sentiments of both 
districts and moilify the political struggle between 
them. Each geographical section naturally wishes 
its presidential candidate to succeed; the more so 
as the presidency, by custom rather than, by the 
letter of the constitution, amounts to a dictator. 
ship. 

‘Again, though Haitian whites and blacks agree 
fainy well, the blacks and the ‘colored’ or 
mulatto people have long been fiercely opposed. 
‘This te said to be partly because the colored people 
copy the arrogant race demexnor of their former 
French masters, whose blood they share, an 

artly because of the eruelty with which the mor 
[norant portion of the blacks have often revenged 
the social slights put on thelr color. 

But a large share of blame for the disturbances 
of Haiti rests on France. Between 18% and 140, 
her tyrannical enforcement of certain claims upon 
the Haitian treasury assisted the disorderly ele- 
ments to bring into disrepute President Boyer, 
who had administered public affairs prudently and 
honestly for twenty-five years. 

‘Upon his abdication, ‘In 1843, an_ insurrection. 
tat leader, Herard-Riviére, was placed at the head 
of the State. Ilia misgovernment caused hits 
(eposition within four months; his successor, 
Guerrler, was incapable; ferment soon became 
chronic; ‘disorder bred disorder, and this state of 
things has continued, with a few’ short intervals of 
exhaustion and quiet, up to the present day. 
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“PASS IT 0} 


After the close of the Civil War the North was 
filled with Southern refugees, many of them 
delicate women, reduced from afluence to poverty, 
and compelled to earn a living for themselves 
and thelr families. One of these was a nicce of 
Jefferson Davis, a woman of unusual cultivation, 
who found a scanty and precarious subsistence by 
giving an occasional lecture before a country 
audience on Southern life. Sheltered and shlelded 
aa she bad always been, the struggle with the 
world wasa hard one. Women were just beginning 
to appear on the public platform, and she was 
unknown and friendless; but bravely she worked 
on, aaking ald from no one. 


It was a cold, blustering January day in 1868 
who cold and’ shivering from an carly’ moralng 
Grive’ in the rain, and with her thin wraps drip- 
ping, Mrs. ff. entered the Boston train at a way- 
station. All the seats were occupied, some with 
Passengers, some with bags, bundles and over. 
ee tors weakness ane weariness, Mrs. 
~ supported herself against the back of 
the train moved off. Speck of 8 teak ae 
At that moment a gentleman chanced to lower 
his newspaper, and caught sightof the black-robed 
Woman, With a quick exclamation he sprang to 
his feet, removed a valise from the seat beside 
him, and: Invited her. oo OceURy. it. As she sank 
down exhausted, he carefully ‘ay vel- 
iy about her ly wrapped his travel. 
e thanked him for his kindness, = 
ing to her, suid: ees 
FPardon me, madam, but are you not a South. 





erner? 





” she answered, “I am. I suppose you 
from my speech many people have done 


he accent is unmistakable,” he replied; “but 
arden, me again, are you not a long: way: from 
“A long way indeed," she replied, and encour: 
by his sympathetic voice and mabner, she aude, 
wa lost oy, all during the war, and ag there ip nd 
jouth, Fcame North to fl 
Support my fatherléss children.” Ce rennet 
SAT e a 
mend hive you done so?” he asked in a kindly 
“After a emall fashion,” she an “ 
have occasional engagements to « cake ‘wo countey 
audiences on Iife ty the South during and before 
“Did you speak last night?” he ask 
“res, in X.." was the aneweken ree 
|—1 do not wish to be impertinent, 
somewhat In the same business inyeelt cand 
should like to know, that ls if you would not mind 
eae me, how much they “paid you for your 
“Five dollars and the far 
wate apn fare to and from Boston, 
“Five dollars!” he exclaimed. “Why, 1 
got one or two hundred; and your lecture fel be 
Worth a great denl more than mine, for you can 
give facts, while I can only furnish opinions.” 
cay ttle as IE fa" anawored Mra. HL. "1 am very 
3 E would ¥ i 
ging to xet it; 1 would talk at that rate every niglit 


Fora while the man gat in silence; then putting 








jhotes, and ina hesitating manne 


his hand fn his pocket, he drew out a roll of bank- 





be "t want to be intrusive, but onc of the 
are oe iny creed is that a woman is entitled to 
aresame pay as aman if she dogs the sone 
he eae work. My price for a night's talk is 
amount fred doliars, and that sum they paid me 
Wee Might at Zaz now if you will let me divide it 
with you, J shall have had my share, and the thing 

vill be even, don’t you see?” 
will be ever. MGrging and many thoughts of her 
needy little Ones, Aire. H. was persuaded to put the 
needy her purse; but it was not until the end of her 
Journey that she examined the roll and found it to 

‘one hundred dollars. 
crgme eave ‘afterward she discovered that her 
week ‘benefactor was Wendell Phillips, and 
pokuethen past the need of help, she essayed to 
y k the debt. 

PRponrt apeak of It,” eald Mr. Phillips; “I had 

tirely forgotten the ineldent.” 2 
entirely terSery probable,” she replied, “but 1 
have never forgotten It; that money, and still more 
your words of sympathy and encouragement, were 
the beginning, of, better gaya; and now 1 am 

dantly able to pay back the money. 

Aaa abe a oe aes tt on to 
some one who needs it.” 


For the Companion. 


GOLDENROD. 


In olden days the sunlight stept 
Down to the earth below, 

Across the felds and hedges crept 

‘All noiselessly and slow ; 

‘And where it passed the shadows fled 
Switt speeding far away, 

‘As from the gateways overhead 
Came down the light of day. 


But as along a lane it passed, 

It weary was and slept, 

‘And slumber's fetters held it fast 
While night her vigil kept; 

And when the morning's courlers came, 
In velvet buskins shod, 

‘Where last was seen the sunlight’s flame 
Were shafts of goldenrod. 


ERnest McGaFrey. 





BORN TO BE A LAWYER. 


What is the chief characteristic of a “born 
lawyer?” Some people fancy that it is audacity; 
but audacity has, perhaps, spoiled a lawyer's 
success as often as it has made it. Craftiness, 
another quality often attributed to lawyers as a 
class, is as likely to get them Into trouble as it is to 
win them eases. The real master-quality of a good 
lawyer, according to many modern authorities, 1s 
a “genius for details”—an ability to see through a 
case to the uttermost particular, and keep every- 
thing in mind, ready for use at the right moment. 
The following story has probably been told by 
more than one lawyer to Illustrate this fact: 


‘A lawyer advertised for a clerk. The next 
morning his ofice was crowded with applicants— 
all bright, and many suitable. 

He bade them wait until all should arrive, and 
then ranged them Ina row and said he would tell 
them a story, note thelr comments, and so judge 
whom he would choose, 

“A certain farmer,” began the lawyer, ‘was 
troubled with a red squirrel that got in through # 
hole in fia barn and stole his seed-corn. " He 
resolved to kill the squirrel at the first opportunity. 

“seeing him ty in at the hole one noon, he took 
his shot-gun and fired away. The first shot set the 
barn on fire.” 

“Did the barn burn?” said one of the boys. 

The law: without answer, continued, “And, 
seeing the barn on fire, the farmer seized 9 pall of 
water, and ran to put it out.” 

“Did he put it out?” said another. 

“As he passed Inside, the door shut to and the 
barn was soon in flames. When the hired girl 
rushed out with more water —’ 

“Did they all burn up?” said another boy. 

‘The lawyer went on without answer, “Then the 
old lady came out, and all was noise and confusion, 
| and everybody was trying to put out the ftre 

“Did any one burn dp?” said another. 

‘The lawyer said, “There, that will do; you have 
all shown great interest in the story.” 

But observing one little bright-eyed fellow in 
deep silence, he said, “Now, my little man, what 
have you to say?” 

The little fellow blushed, grew uneasy, and 
stammered out, “I want to know what became of 
that squirrel; that’s what I want to know.” 

“You'll do,” said the lawyer; “you are my man. 
You have not been ewitehed off by a confusion 
and a barn burning, and the hired g{rls and water- 
pails, You have kept your eye on the squirrel.” 








—___+er+_ 
NERVE. 


One of the surprises of the American Civil War 
was the nerve shown by boys whose youthfulness 
caused the recruiting officer to hesitate about 
enlisting them. At the Battle of Shiloh—as we 
learn from “Military Essays and Recollections"— 
the little drummers of the Fifty-fifth Illinois were 
found in the ranks, gun in hand, whence they 
were rescued by the chaplain, whv formed them 
into a hospital corps. One of them, “Little Joc,” 
worked like a hero in caring for the wounded. 
When night came it found him by the log-house 
used as a hoapital at Pittsburg Landing. 


Ile lay down on the wet ground outeide and 
went to sleep. As the wounded «ied inside thoy 
were carried out and laid along side of the sleeping 
boy, whom the attendants supposed to be dead. 
Inthe morning, when Joe awoke, he found himeelf 
at the head of a ghastly row of dead bodies. 

The nerve which had carried the boy through 
the toll and dangers of the preceding day forsook 
him, and witha yell he fled from the spot, shout- 
ing,'“‘1 won't be used as a header to dead men!” 

job Oliver was a corporal ut Shiloh; he left the 
army a captaiv. During the battle he had been 
ordered to the rear with a wounded man. Over. 
taking a sergeant with a broken arm, he turned 
his charge over to him, and started for the line of 
battle. What happened afterward ts best told in 
A private letter which he wrote nfter the victory. 
ecard some one call out, ‘For God’: 
Robert, don’t leave me!” BEL SS, 
looked back and saw James 1. Goodwin 
my company. He had eversthing off Due hie 
trousers and shirt, and had been very severely 
wounded. I said, ‘Never! Put your arm around, 
my neck, and I will do the best Tenn for you.’ 
"The Confederates were very close all around 

us, but I felt strong enough to pull up all the 
young saplings that grew on the battlefeld. While 

was taking him back he was hit once or twice. 
When 1 got toa surgeon and we cut the shirt off 
Goodwin, to my horror T found seven bullet-holes 

m that boy not yet seventeen years old. 
never could tell this ‘experienc 

wouter cl ell se experience without 
speech off. From the minute I took hold of hin 
unt) I got to the river he never murmured nor 

roke down. Whenever he was hit he gave a 
sudden start and then braced up again; | never 

wh nerve. le ll y 
noblest boy I ever saw.” See aan 
1 Those of us who complain of the petty tls of 
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life, such as the weather, ora hadly-couked dinne: 
are’ rebuked by this boy, who ‘iiever murmure 
hor broke down,” though his body was pierced 


by seven bullet-livles. 
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MINISTER AND DEACON. 


At a certain country church the service was 
much distracted on a recent Sunday. Inthe first 
place eome one thought that he smelled smoke, 
and became convinced that the church was on fire; 
so In the midst of the first prayer he tiptoed up to 
the sexton’s pew, of course making so much noise 
with his creaking bouts that the attention of the 
whole congregation was attracted. The sexton 
set about an investigution, and Gnding nothing 
velow stairs, went into the attic. 


In the course of his search he managed to step 
off the line of planks which ran along from end to 
end of the attic, and there being no flooring on 
either side, his foot went through the laths and 
plaster and his leg followed. 

‘Ag it chanced, he broke through directly above 
the head of the clergyman, who was interrupted 
in the midst of his prayer by the sound of breaking 
laths above him, and by a shower of plastering 
which rattled down upon his head. In his endeavor 
te getend himgelf the clergyman put up his arm 

astily. 

He Was a somewhat dandified parson, and unbe- 
known to his people had helped out nature in the 
matter of hair by wearing a top-piece. This he 
managed to brush off with the lime, and the 
aston{ehed people, distracted by the sight of a 
man’s leg sticking through the ceiling above, were 
further amazed to see the clergyman standing 
before them with a bald bead. 

In this extremity the senior deacon of the church 
pati himself a man of genius. The sexton 
drew up his leg with no further effect than the 
sending of a fresh shower of lime down upon the 
unlucky parson. ‘The deacon rose in his place, and 
with marked emphasis upon the first words, sald 

et us all bow the head in silent thanksgiving 
for the escape of our beloved pastor.” 

‘The hint was taken, the congregation bowed 
their heads, and when they Iifted them again the 
clergyman had adjusted his wig and the service 
proceeded. 











+e 
HIS WEDDING GIFT. 


Gifts are too often made as a duty, not as the 
expression of any genuine feeling of regard. Au 
amusing example of this happened on the occa: 
sion of a fashionable city wedding. Young Mr. 
Jerome Vernon had been invited to be usher at 
the marriage of Mr. Bell and Mixs Everett. As 
soon as the invitation came his mother eal 
you must send Miss Everett a present at once and 
go to call on hi 


“You pick me out something for her, will you, 
mamma?” said young Mr. Vernon. 

His mother did so that very morning; she 
ordered a rare vase sent to Miss Everett, and put 
her son’s card in it, When he called at five o'clock 
he was shown the gifts already sent to Miss Ever. 
ett, and directly began especially admiring this 
yuse, not observing his own card with it. 

‘Again and again he returned to this yase, 
pralaing its color and outlines and saying at last 
that he thought it the prettiest of all her gifts, 
while Miss Everett gazed at him curiously. 

When he met his mother at the dinner-table he 
described to her this vase, and sald he hoped she 
Would get Miss Everett something as handsome as 
that for ais gift to her. 

“Why, L sent her that!” exclaimed Mrs. Vernon, 
and thé laughter that followed Jerome's exclama- 
tion and explanation was lively for an hour. 

“What can 1 do? I can't do anything. I can’t 
tell her I didn’t know it was my present!” eald 
Jerome, his face red with merriment and mortif. 
cation. 

‘There was nothing to be done but to let Miss 
Everett think one of her ushers cither a great 
joker or a stupid boaster, and Jerome Vernon has 
always hoped that she took his praise of his own 
present asa plece of modest, airy chaff Intended 
to prevent her from expressing her gratitude. 
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ORIGINAL VOTING. 


In many of the provinces of old Japan it was the 
custom to elect the chiefs of the village by ballot. 
Certain of the large landholders were privileged 
to choose, and when positions became vacant they 
assembled on a certain day and haided in their 
votes, written on a paper and placed In a sealed 
envelope. “But if the ballot of those days wae 
something like our own,” says a writer in Scribner's 
Magazine, “the times are changed, and the new 
ideas are none the less strange to old heads. 


“Even at the election of last yenr, we saw one 
good old soul for whom the ballot seemed to have 
Many mysteries. After a series of interviews 
with various election offictals—In which the mutual 
politeness was at once painful and delightful to 
chold—he was finally guided to the ballot-box, 
and there, inspired by” what associations it 16 
impossible to tell, he carefully reached under the 
table on which the box stood, and dropped his 
ballot on the floor. The unbroken soberness with 
which both he and the officials regarded his blunder 
was characteristically Japanese. 

“The incident need not be taken, howover, a6 
Indicating ‘any pecullarly. Japanese rusticlty} 
year or two ago, ina New England town well known 
as a sent of learning, an election wns held, st 
which many women voted for the first time. One 
lady, painfully consclous of the newness of het 
privilege, appronehed the ballot-box and proceede? 
to insert her ballot with its face upware ‘and open 
to the sight, contrary to the law of the State. But 
the vigilant oficial prevented her, and snid, firmly : 

“Face down, madam, face down;’ whereupon 
the inexperienced elector, in all simplicity, bowed 
her head reverently, and continued to fumble 
Diindly at the box with the ballot still facing 
upward.” 
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AMERICAN DONKEY. 


An American traveller in Egypt has a paragraph 
about the donkey boys of Cairo, and their readl- 
ness in playing upon the patriotic feelings of 
possible customers. 


One fellow stepped up to 
lock.=-at the same moment giving the boy behind 
him’an accidental punch in the stomach, —and witl 
a grin of humor on his dirty face, sald 

“Take ride, aah? Mine splendid donk 
Prince—" then as he caught an English 
added, “of Wales. Prince of Wales, sah. 1d 
we ine uttered a French word the name woul 
have Leen “Prince Napoleon.” 

Others vf the boya called out, ‘Mine, Billy 
Button,” “Tom Jones," “Waterloo,” “Dake 
Wellin 


me, pulled his fore: 























ston. 
One fittle ur 
erled : “Mine be 
General Grant.” 
Thateshot took effect, and I followed the boy 


nin, a better guesser than the rel. 
'y good donkey Yankee Doodle 











take the “donk” with go Hlustrious 8 name, 


— 
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For the Companion. 
GRANDPA’S WAY. 


My grandpa js the strangest man! 
Of course I love him dearly, 
But really it does seem to me 
He looks at things so queerly. 


He always thinks that every day 
Ia right, no matter whether 

It rains or snows, or shines or blows, 
Or what the kind of weather. 


When out-door fun te 
ruined by 
A heavy shower pro- 
voking, 
He pate my head, and 
says, “You see 
The dry earth needs a 
soaking.” 
And when I think the 
day too warm 
For any kind of pleas- 
ure, 
He says, “The corn haa 
grown an inch— 
I see without a meas. 
ure.” 
And when I fret because 
the wind 
Has set my things all 
whirring, 
He looks at me, and says, 
“Tut! tut! 
This close air needs a 
stirring!” 
He says, when drifts are 
piling bigh, 

And fence-posts 
scarcely peeping, 
“How warm beneath 

their blanket white 
The little flowers aro 
keeping!” 
Sometimes I think, when 
on his face 
His sweet smile shines 
so clearly, 
It would be nice If every 
one 
Could see things just 
80 queerly! 
MLK. B. Ww. 


— er 
For the Companion. 


GETTING THE BABY 
TO SLEEP. : 

The boys, Phil and ANY 
Teddy Clark, had just UN RN Te 
come up from the city | QO a 
to grandpa's to spend OC aa ry 
the summer, and were S si 
out in the field watch- 
ing grandpa plow the 
ground for sowing 
buckwheat. 

It was quite warm, 
and Beck and Bright, 
the patient oxen, began 
to loll out their tongues, 
for all the world like 
two dogs, so grandpa 
stopped in the shade 
where the little boys 
sat, to let the oxen cool 
off. 

“Let me see,” he said, 
“it was forty-nine years 
ago this very spring, 
and I was plowing this 
very same piece of 
ground. It was all solid 
woods when I moved 
here the year before, 
but I had chopped down 
the trees and dug out 
some of the stumps, and now I was plowing it 
for the first time. 

“Your father was a baby then, about six 
months old, and the crossest baby I ever saw 
cutting teeth. Your grandma had all the work 
to do, and take care of him besides. 

“Didn't she keep a nurse for the baby ?”’ asked 
Phil. 

“I e’posed they always did,” said Teddy. 

“No, indeed, my boy! We lived in a one- 
roomed log-cabin, standing just where the house 
does now, and we had to keep one or two hired 
men to help clear the land, so there was not much 
room to spare, and your grandma had to work 
very hard. 

“She came out here where the hired man and I 
were plowing that morning, the baby in her arms 
crying as hard as he could cry, and she was 
crying too. 

“<Q John!’ she said. ‘I’m all discouraged. 
Baby is so cross and my head aches to split. 
T’ve got bread to make and churning to do, and I 





can’t put him down a minute. You've got to! papa, gentlemen who ask you if he isat home? dimples danced back to their places, and I 


take care of him.’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“««Give him here,’ I said, and took him in my 
arms, while she went back to the house. 

“I took my old frock and tied it by the sleeves 
in among the plow-handles, making a sort of 
hammock for him. Then I put him into it and 
went to plowing again. 

“It was pretty rough shaking, but he seemed 
to enjoy it, and lay watching the oxen till he fell 
asleep. Then I made him a bed of our two frocks 
among the bushes right about here, and left him 
to finish his nap. 

“About noon your grandma came out to get 
the baby. She had taken a nap; so her head felt 
better; and she had done up her work and got 
dinner ready. 

“The hired man was digging at a stump over 
about where those choke-cherry bushes are, and 
I was over here plowing. 

«¢¢Where’s the baby, Mr. Cook?’ she asked, 
when she came to him. 


ibe? 
AON CONG FoR THE HAY 


For the Companion. 
A DARLING LITTLE DUNCE. 


She did not look at all like a dunce, as she sat 
on the lowest step of the new house that the 
workmen were finishing inside. 

I wondered whose home it was to be, and I 
fancied that the little girl might know. 

“Can you tell me who is building this house ?”” 
T asked. 

“Oh, my papa,” she said, looking up into my 
face with the brightest blue eyes I ever saw. 

“And who is your papa ?”’ I asked. 

“Why, he’s papa!’’ she said, with loving 
emphasis. 

“Yes, but what is your papa’s name ?"" 

“His name is papa.”” 

“But what do other people call him'?’’ I urged. 
“They say Mr.—what?” 

«[—don't—know," a little cloud coming over 
' the sunny face. 

“Can't you recollect what strangers call your 





| Don't they ever ask you that?” 


“eWal,’ he said, ‘the little feller was awful | 
cross, and you didn't seem to care much what | 
became of him, so Mr. Clark, he just threw him 
down and turned a furrow over him!" 

“She glared at him; then ran across the plowed 

| Sround to me as fast as she could come. 
| *¢*Where's the baby ?’ she screamed, 80 loud 
| that it frightened me. 

“I pointed into the bushes, and there she saw 
him, still fast asleep.” 

“The hired man told a lie, didn’t he?” said 
Teddy. 

“Yes,’’ said grandpa, ‘‘it was a lie all the same 
though he said it in fun.” 

“How queer it seems that papa was ever a 
baby!’ mused Phil. | 

“Everybody was a baby once,” said Teddy, | 
wisely. 

“Yes,” corrected Phil, “everybody ’cept Adam 

‘and Eve!” 


IMPROVING THE OPPORTUNITY 





“Oh, yes; they say, ‘Is your papa at home ?’”’ 

“Well, what is your name ?’’ I asked, thinking 
1 might now find out what I wanted to know. 

| “Celeste,” was the answer. 

“Celeste what ?”” 

“Celeste Rosabel Marguerite. That is enough, 
isn't it? Mamma says I have almost as many 

| names as a princess.” 
Just as I was turning away, a girl of about 

eight years ran out from a house opposite. 
“There's Bessie! P'r'aps she'll know. Bessie! 

Bes-sie!"’ called the little one at my side. 

| And Bessie came. 

| “Bessie, what's papa's other name 'sides papa ?’” 

| “Why, Mr. Griffith, of course! What a little 

| dunce you are!”” 

“Am Ta dunce?” and the blue eyes looked up 
tearfully. 

“You are a darling,” 1 whispered, taking the 
sweet upturned face between my hands and 
kissing it. 

: Then the blue eyes smiled again, and the 








| continued my way down town, 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
A CURIOUS TRANSPOSITION. 


In the following stanza transpose the last word 
of the first and second lines Into the frst ttro words 
of the fourth and fifth lines: 


The sun may shine, or cold winds whistle, 
Through sun or shade he's like a thistle, 
With prickly points at every touch; 

Let this be shown with condemnation, 
He wilts before the accueation, 

Which none, I’m sure, could relish much. 


2. 
DOUBLE ZIGzaGB. 
ae 


o* 
oe 
ae 

we 


Se ere see ee 
Bemeaesene 
so eeeuene 
eee een 
peeeere 
eB eeehted 
ee eeee! 
eeeteenee 


Ss 
8 


Across. 


1. A town in Austria. 

2. Material. 

3. Homeless. 

4. A celebrated Eng- 
Ush author and essayist 
(1694-1773). 

5. Absorbing. 

6. Supports. 

7. An infant. 

8. The popular name 
of some species of a 
genus of plants. 

% A slight woollen 





stuff. 
10. Critically examin 
ing. 


Zigzags. 

1to 10. The name of an 
English religious author 
who died on August 31, 
6x8. 


11 to 2. The name of 
@ now celebrated city 
taken by the British on 
August 24, 1814. c. b. 


3. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CON- 
NECTIONS. 


1. Joina young bud to 
romewhat and make an 
empire in Europe. 

2. Join to venerate tu 
& mensure and make a 
co ty In Maine. 

3. Join a Scripture 
proper name (feminine) 
to a mass of cotton pre- 
pared for quilts and 
make a river of Asia 
Minor. 

4. Join part of the 
carth’s surface to to In. 
ter and make a city of 
Connecticut. 

. Join a mammoth 
bird of Arabian mythol- 
ogy toa feminine name 
and make acity in New 
York. 

6. Join a feminine 
name toa fish and make 
2 mountain chain of 
China. 

4. 


WORDS ENIGMATI- 
CALLY EXPRESSED. 


Example—Forty(XL., 
excel). 

1. A simple quarrel. 

2. The price of a des 
sert. 

3. Ten Pieces of land. 

ject at a dis 
tance. 

5. Yourchoice between 
a human being and his 
habitation. 

6. A principal calam- 
ity. 





ring work. 

&. The family of ado- 
mestic animal. 

9. The sleep of a young 
goat. 





Conundrums. 

What flower ex preasca 
what all men seek after? 
Heart’s-ease. 

What kind of muffins 
are generally tough? 
Regamufiins. 

hat word contains all 
the letters? Alphabet. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Idlewild—the home of N. P. Willis. 
2. w 


1 to 2. and | to 3, connectel—Wiliam Wallace. 
2 to 3, Mediate. 4 to 5, Galilee. 4 to 6, Griddle. 
5 to 6, Emanate. 


3. InvdvucT 
DIVERS 
VENOoUs8 
aS s81G@QN 
BLOUSE 
AUFAIT 
Ides of August. 


4. Goosey, goosey gander. 

5. Dale; 1, pale; 2, gale; 3, kale; 4, tale; 5, bale; 
6, hale; 7, sale; 8, wale. 

6. R-cins; O-melet; B-utton; I-mage; N-erve. 
Robin. 


7. Toll, gas, morn, sonnet, grass, hole. “A 
rolling stone gathers no moss." 
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MONKEYS’ LANGUAGE. 


Not long ago a learned man gave to the world 
‘an able paper going to show that crows have a 
language which is made up of distinct words, each 
vith its own specific meaning; and now a distin- 
guished professor, Mr. Garner, has published an 
article in the New Review, in which he adduces 
facts in support of a theory that monkeys have a 
regular spoken language. His observation of these 
animals had Jed him to the conclusion that with 
them certain vocal sounds mean certain special 
things, and he resolved to investigate the matter. 


«1 went to Washington,” says Professor Garner, 
ond ’alied upon the Director of the ‘National 
Zodlogical Garden, and told him how I proposed 
io work. We set the time and prepared the work. 

‘cWe separated two monkeys which had been 
caged together, und placed them In separate rooms, 
Tihen arranged a phonograph near the cage of 
the female, and caused her to utter & few sounds, 

hich were recorded on the cynnder. 
withe machine was then placed near the cage of 
the male, and the record repeated to him, and his 
conduct ¢losely studied. 

“His surprise and perplexity were evident. He 
traced the sounds to the horn from which the; 
came, and failing to find his mate, he thrust his 
hand’ and arm into the horn quite up to the 
shoulder; withdrew It, and peeped Into the horn 
again and again. The expressions of his face 
were indeed a study. 

“Having satisfied myself that he r Se the 
sounils as those of his mate, I proceeded to record 
some of his efforts. I secured from him enough 
to win the attention of his mate, and elicit from 
her signs of recognition. For the first time in the 
history of philology the Simian tongue was reduced 
to record.” 

This was buta small beginning, however. A fter- 
ward. Professor Garner obtained many records 
Of monkey speech in the zodlogical gardens at 
Chicago nd. Cincinnati, made ‘notes upon the 
monkeys’ doings at the time they uttered the 
Morda,"" and took the records home with him for | 
careful study. 

Having hit upon certain sounds as meaning 
rtain things, he went back to the monkeys at 
cinnati, and began to make experiments: 

When ‘the visitors had left the cage of a 
Capuchin monkey, | approached him, and found 
him crouched at ilie back of the cage. T spoke to 
him in his own tongue, using the word which I had 
called ‘milk.’ 

“He rose, answered me with the same word, and 
came at once to the front of the cage. I repeated 
the word; he did the same, and turned at once to 
a small pan in the cage, which he picked up and 
placed near the door at the side, and returned to 
ine and uttered the word again. 

“Tasked the keeper for milk, which he did: not 
have, but brought me some water. The efforts of 
my little Simian friend to secure the glass were 
very earnest, and the pleading manner and tone 
assured me of his extreme thirst. 

“1 allowed him to dip his hand into the glass; 
he would suck his fingers and reach again. [kept 
the glass out of reach of his hand, and he would 
repeat the sound and beg for more. 

"Twas thus convinced that the word I had 
translated ‘milk’ inust also mean ‘water;’ and 
from this and other tests, I at last determined that 
it meant also ‘drink’ and’ probably ‘thirst.’ Ihave 
never seen a Capuchin monkey that did not use 
these two words. 

“The sounds are very soft and not unlike a flute; 
very difficult to imitate and quite impossible to 
write. They are purely vocal, except as to faint 
traces of ‘IP or ‘wh’ as in the word ‘who; a very 
feeble ‘w,' and here and there a slight’ guttural 
ne” 

Professor Garner’s opinion, as the result of his 
experiments, is that the chatter of monkeys “con- 
tains the rudiments from which the tongues of 
mankind could easily develop.” 
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‘f OF WATCHES. 





‘Thata watch may keep good time, says Chambers's 
Journal, it should be carefully treated; it should 
be wound at the same time daily, and when not 
worn should be placed in the same position, always 
hung up, or always laid down, as every watch goes 
differently in different positions. 


In watches having a double 
should never be leit open. 
for one night, the glass is covered with a thin film 
of dust, which will gradually enter the works 
through even the tiniest openings In the case. 

Watches should be wound’ in. the morning, 
because a spring fully wound up will more readily 
overcome the disturbances produced by the move. 
ments of the wearer. Springs will not break £0 
casily if watches are carefully wound up and not 
taken out of a warm pocket and placed directly | 
against a cold wall or on a marble slab; for that | 
reason a protective mut is desirable. 

‘The changes of the oil, the variations in temper- 
ture, the density and ‘humidity of the air, all 
greatly affect the going of a watch, and it is only 
the lever watch of the most perfect finish which 
almost neutralizes those adverse influences. 
watch keeps perfectly correct time. 
chronometers, used in observatories and on board 
ships, must be regul ording to tables which 
‘ix the variations to which watches are subject. 

A watch should be cleaned every two or three 
years. In time the oil decomposes, zets mixed 
with the particles of dust which enter the works of 
even the best.closing watch, begins to act as a 
grinding material, and wears out the ing 
parts. Tt frequently happens that a watch requires 
cleaning oftener than once in two years, especially 
if It closes badly or ts exposed to much dust and 

Any one who has the mi: 

h into water should take it at once to the 
, to have it taken to pieces and 
delay of even an hour may spoil the 


se, the outer one 
If itis left open even 
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Even the beat 





rtune to drop his 
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and my body were carried through the streets, the 
students would rise in ee bia 

“ re they would, . f 

Vian, Hugo shook his hand in a tragical manner, 
and went away. M. Simon's companion looked a 

; ‘expression of terror. 

hin with Je afraid,” sald Simon; “he really means 
it, but it is a Jong way to the Latin Quarter 
before he gets there he will have forgotte 
about it.” at 
hout velated that during the siege of Paris by the 
Germans in ISil, Victor Hugo sald one day ata 
inner-table : ces 
inpan going to raige the siege and save Paris 

“But how?” asked a guest. 

Bue nO Gxpose myself at the outposts and shall 
be killed. And when the Prussians see my dead 
body, they will retire with sorrow and shime to 
their own country!” 

‘The poet evidently 
the other. 











forgot this project as well as 
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THE EXAMPLE OF KINGS. 


‘The French court, ever fond of novelty, once 
carried its innovations in language so far as to 
alter the gender of a substantive in compliment to 
an infant mistake of their Grand Monarch. The 
word “carrosse,” a coach, was originally feminine, 
as its termination implies. 


But when M. Menage published a dictionary he 
gave itas avowedly masculine. ‘The revolution as 
{Othe gender of this word arose from a trivial 
grammatical error. 

‘Louis XIV. succeeded to the crown at the age of 
about five years. Not long afterward, on ingu ring 
for his coach one day, he happened to mistake the 
gender of the noun, and said,"*Ou est mon carrosser 
Gsing the masculine pronoun instead of the fem. 
{nine. The courtiers, on the principle that the 
King can do no wrong, even in grammar, at once 
treated the word “‘carrosse” as masculine, and so 
it has continued ever since. a 

“Every one imitates the example of the King, 
used to be a courtly maxim, and it is even now 
acted upon more generally than those who imitate 
it would acknowledge. Yet even the most slavish 
imitators of royalty would hardly go so far as did 
the Frerch courtiers during the preceding reign, 
that of Louis XII. 

‘This monarch also was a boy when he succeeded 
Henry IV. And being a boy he had no beard. 
‘Therefore the courtiers would wear no beard 
themselves. Nota man of them ventured to appear 
in the King’s presence unless smoothly shaven. 





ao gf 
DETAINED. 


A New Haven letter-carrier was making his last 
round for the day, not long ago, according to the 
Register, when he unexpectedly found himself a 
prisoner. Itwas about half-past ten in the evening, 
and he was hastening from box to box, taking up 
their contents. 


His key was attached toa small but strong chai 

which was fastened about his waist in such a way 
that it could be taken off only by having the key 
end of the chain. It is customnary for the carriers 
to put the Key In a breast-pocket after opening a 
box, the box being fastened aga with a spring: 
lock. 
In the present case the key happened not to 
enter the man’s pocket, but slid down inside the 
box. unobserved. He’ slammed up the loosely 
glosing door, put on the parllock, snapped! 1, and 
darted onward 

He took two steps, and was brought up with a 
suddenness that jarred both the man and the post. 
The key was inside the box, and the carrier was a 
prisoner. To remove the chain from his body was 
out of the question, He stood still, theréfore, 
until a young man happened along. 'To him he 
explained his predicament, and in half an hour or 
so a duplicate key was brought from the post- 
office and he was released. 





Joacum™, the musician, was havin; 
and strenudusly insisted that it should not be very 
short. “Well, sir,” said the barber, losing patience, 
“if you, as w gentleman, don’t mind being taken 
for @ foreign musician, I'm sure 7 don't care.” 
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Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kixe 
Paint Campric, Lawss and Nainsooks. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St.,N.Y. [Adv. 

pile ae 

For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25centsa bottle. Sold by druggists, (Adv. 


STAMP LLE: 
REAM Cane eS eed ckcek She Me 
the Metropolis of WASHINGTO 
GEATTLE sena'sisimy tor printed mation oF Ch 
shelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
for our list of 19 Cata~ 
logs of WL ‘and 
u Lusical Instruments, 
8 25 Central St,,Boston, Mass 
‘or neuralgia cured with Megrimir 
HEADACHE 8309 ie ingarine  eeres 
guaranteed or money refunded. San 
DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 


NUTR Ate sratione RS S6uL it. 


EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 
UTNE EVERY GORY ER CoPomuanoMe, 


‘we want a reliable woman in every 

Coun, to establish a Corset Parlor 

e'sale of Dr. Ni * CELE- 

BRATED SPIRAL SPHING CLAsys AND CORSETS. Wages $10 
to $75 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
stock On consignment. 3 Sample Corset free, con- 
ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample 
and terms. Nichols & Co., 37 Canal St., New York. 


We Bny Collections and old 
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HUGO'S SELF-CONCEIT. 

Many great men have been aware of their own 
genius. In most cases their self-confidence has 
heen pardoned to them on account of their achieve. | 
ments. Victor Hugo, the most famous of modern 
French authors, was so greata man that his vanity 


inight well have been overlooked, but it was never. 
theless sometimes amusing 





Tn 1851, when Napoleon II. was er i 

in 861, + was crushing the 

berties Of the republic, Hugo was anxious to stir 
revolution. M. Jules Simon relates that, in 
vith a friend, he met Hugo on the streei 

5 (luring the excitement. Soe ees 

non,” said the poet, “do you think that i 

sed myself ty be killed in the Latin quae | 
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We solicit correspondence with the best class 
of stam) collectors. We publish a monthly 
and weekly stamp paper. All stamps sold by 
‘Us are guarantecd genuine. Sample lists and 
papers free. A collection of 1,000 varieties and 

fest a Album, post free, for $10. C. H. Mekeel 

amp & Pul lishing Co., 1011 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
We will pay 
a liberal ga [= 
ary to Agents 
who. bie take 

Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four ceute nade 

cehroagtne copy fhe com ves of let 

th fe Compe Pier : 

MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broapway, MEW York 

~THE| 
PERFECTION FLOUR BIN 
Is aHOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
No home complete withoutit. Simple 
time by saving waste, time and labor, Keeps. 
Eagigshenrgsrueatgrice Toh ie 
sec btbtini freed ps 
MAN, TANGENBERG E 
Sond os HN AARERG & C0, MARS. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


DECORATE 22 


GA other brands, and it costa no more. 
tai 
ities of any other brand. 


Retail price 10c. por 1b. 
Kiccdzan Fawciuns, «00 N. Third &, Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘with catalogue and 
* Postpaid on]: 
Wantod. R. INGERSOLL & 


page) Ournew Iilustrated Catalogue, No. 4 
Sour special offers id 
Athletic laners for these goods and have mado offers 
inour New Illustrated Catal 

‘Write at once to 
71 State Street, Chicago, Ills. 





YOUR HUSBAND'S COMFORT 
requires your best thought, even to his suspenders. 


best Suppender because Always, Elastic. 


send 60 cts. for plain; 
CHESTER 
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BOSTON BOND, 

and BUNKER HILL. 

Superior in quality, moderate in 
af your 

cep them, send us six cents and 

we will forward you our complete 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


i Hi ig It All 2 
out, Brand new. 
an § Placed on sale 
everywhere, “August 5,_ 1891. 
Soodoe!'s 
Mamma laughs, Tommy tries it, Kittie can do it 


.00 worth of pure fun for 15c. 
undreds daily. Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


"too Gan You Do It? 


Catalogue free. 
LUBURG MFG. CO, 


~a2 LYON & HEALY 


Stare & Monnor Srs.,Cutcaao. 


Trimmings, eto. 
tions for Amateur 151 


WILKES-BARRE LA 
VULRES BARRE” 





but first secure 
Tt_will give you 
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YOUR HOME, 
er acehthints. Send 
‘Wabash Avenue, Chi 


PARKER’S 


HAIR BALSAM. a 
opular favorite for dressing the 
7g Pektoring color when gray, and 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
Ralp, stops the hair falling, and is 
Sure ¢o please. 50c. & $1 at Druggists. 


cess DOG BISCUIT, 


is entirely diffrent from any other. 
fue diarrhona. Dogs eat it in preference to 













‘for pound twice the nutritive qual- 

Funy other brand. Bend for fea book 8 
Zot of dogs in health and disease. 

npar I. Samples sent by mail for 5 cents, 
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Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
0, E. HIRES & CO., 
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WPENDER CO. ltoxburs,iMas 


Fashionable Hair. 


i) We will mail goods to reliable 

) parties throughout the United 
States tor approval, The Hew: 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices, No money re- 
ired until they are received. 
‘0 obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St.» 
Boston, Masi 
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AUGUST 27, 1891. 


Save Moxey. Before you buy a 


BICYCLE 







send to A.W. GUMP & CO, 
\, Dayton,0,tor prices: New 
Bicycles at reduced prices 
and 400 second-hand ones. 
Difficult repairing, Bic 
cles, Guns and Type-Writ- 
ers taken in exchange. 
Girls’ 21-in. Safety, with rubber tire: i 
ys inch Safety, with rubber tires, a 815-008 
Gents’ or Ladies’ inch Safety, ball-bearings, 45.00, 
inch Safety, balls to bgs. and pedals, 5. 0. 














DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Tollet Soap. 


THE BRAID THAT IS KNOWN 














‘THE WORLD AROUND. 
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PERFECT —~— 
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‘Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxet 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2 cts 
AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of price 





























war AGENTS WANTED“ 


BICYCLE 


Establishment in the World. 


5 STYLES, with 
J SOLID, CUSHION on 
PNEUMATIC 
Materials and Workmanship. Priees 
came or Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or Gents. 
‘or AREDKH &o., send 10 cts. tn stamps. 
391, 228 & 225 N. 6thSt. Phila, Pa, 
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«LACE CURTAINS<- 


MADE BY THE 
MFG, C9, 


ESTABLISHED 


CHicaco 
1870 


Removeo 


RETURNED TO 
Cnicaco, apt. oF 


E CURE CO, Rms. 43.& 44 103 State st Chicago. 


FENCING 


Woven Wire. 


‘WIRE ROPE SELVAGE the BEST, 


PRICES REDUCED, 8 
MeMULLEN'S POULTR: 


ii 


jold by dealers, “FREIGHT PAID. 
‘X NETTING. Newthing. 


"No bi 
len Woveu Wire Fence Go Ghiscac i 





Address Dr. I. W. LYON, §§ Maiden Lane, New York. 








| HAY ASTHMA 


CURED 


TO STAY CURED 


WITHOUT LEAVING HOME. 
‘Ba-We will send you testimony from 
people who live near you, 

P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


N. B.__We want the name and address of 
every sufferer from Asthma and Hay Fever 
In the United States and Canada, 
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KY’ ERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, Itc), 
burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted: pimply, oF 
blotchy, with’ loss of hair, from pimples to the mor 
distressing eczemas, and ‘every humor of the blo’. 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speed!ts. 

rmanently, and economically cured by the CUTICT 
MEDIES, consisting of Curictna, the great Skin Curt, 
‘TicuRA'Soar, an exquisite Skin Purlher and Bean 

| fier, and Curictra Resorvent, the new Blood and S& 
Purifler and greatest of Humor Remedies, when {he 
best physicians and all other remedies fail. | This 
strong language, but true. Thousands of grateful te 
monials from infancy to age attest thelr wonder! 
unfailing and Incomparable eMcacy in 

Sold everywhere. | Price, CUTICURA, 50c. ; SOAP, 2 j 

ResoLvENT, 81, Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemie 

Corporation, Boston, Mass, i‘ 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases. 


2 Pimples, blackhead 

we Prevented by Curicura S 4 
Rheumatism, Kiduey Pains, and Muscular 

‘Weakness relieved in one minute by the CUT, 

‘CORA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. % cents. 
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BORROWED PLUMES. 


Country boys for the most part affect a supreme 
disdain for the clothes 
who spend their y in the country, A 
young artist, who has spent severa 
summers ata farmhouse ina picturesque village 
on the coust of Maine, tells of the unusual faseina- 
tion which bis clothes seemed to possess for the 
son of the house 





nd ann 
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His white Manned tennis suit especially excited 
John He miration, Whenever he put iton, 
the boy had some emphatic word of approbation. "| 

the artist and John Henry were 
driving to the’ post-oflice, the expression on the 
latter's f so doleful that the artist asked if 
the matter. 
you'd teel sorter blu ML dohn 
“if fou'd ben invited to a lawn party at 

to cuta figure in your 
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H id the artist. “You would look 
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full of young pe 
ni the artist wat 
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The artist did not return to the farm until the 
following evening. ‘The thst thing that met his 
eye as he entered the 
iit hung on the li 
moment and then \ 
ohn Hen) 
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Out He Just shook idmeelt 
suppose the clothes are all spoilt. Tw 
ness P never borrowed the rig wo 
the party, L was so ditty, Mats rubbed most of 
the mud out, but Mm feared they're done fer 
wouldn't ‘a’ took ‘em if you hadn't put me in mind | 
to. Dwish Phadu't 
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SHE BORE UP. 





A London journal says that a stout and elderly 
Wwornan was on board a tratn whieh was approach: 
ing the Forth bridge. Her remarks, whieh she 
bestowed rightand lett upon her fellow-pi 
showed that she was unaccustomed to t 
yetshe must have been something of a philosopher 
As the reader will perceive, she 


















in her own wa 
was a believer in what may be called specitic 
levity 





she 
mind 


don't know 
not, but it we | 





Hens she settTed fi orner of the set with 
ndetermined air and a puekered-up mouth, which 
Weremly fessdvall Uian the general alr of espon 
sibility. Whieh brooded over her. During the 

of the bride she did not speak x word, 
med to be holding he 
Lena Alea erg haG 

















1 heaved au explosive sigh 
he sail, SHE We had gone to the bottom 
Tshould have died with a clear conscienee, for it 
Wouldivt have been my weight that did it. T bore 
up se that P really made the train Bghter than it) 
would have been without me.” 
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CONSIDERATION. 


A New Hampshire farmer gave evidence of his 



















Lelief in bis rattles appreciation of seenery not 
lone since, when showing a visitor over bis estate 
Miter long tramp through the woods, the two wen 
Climber a steep Millon the summit of which was 
sin enclosure where several cows were stoning 

Lert this a grand place for pastures” asked the 
farmer. 

"The visitor looked out over the beautiful sheet 
of water whieh lay at the foot of the tall, mor 


find agreed that it w van 
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“he suid. after a line, ther 
wwe te feed pom 

farmer submitted. “But 

them 

smty be amy water handy, 
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IN THE OLDEN TIME. 









The following Twelve ‘aeopy of whieh 
used te tke in every eulonial kitehen for the 
Denetit of the Loustholit servants, had perhaps a 
shave in fur the sturdy, upright character of 
whiel New Engi is justly proud 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston {s a sure relief, A quarter pint 
ail only for # cts, Joseph Burnett & Co, 
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ress The Safer 
».» Gobleville, Mich. 


A “Cooking Stove 
Toy. "Fifty (50) Cents 


Write The Norris Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., for Circular 
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On the Toe 

LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL. 
Ask Your Furnisher for Them. 

__ SHAW STOCKIN Lowell, Mass. 
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MGUES FREE, 


24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
THE PEOPLE'S KNITTING MACHINE, 


Retail Price only $6.0 
Will knit Stockin 
Legato 
il overstinng 
household trom homespun or fac 
5 





pt of #2 [willship machino, 
threaded up, with full instruct 
ions, by express (3. 0. 


LD Nop IN ONELR INDIA LINOND —_orove, 
Crock LAWNS & BATISTE Proves 
OR Foot PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnin? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
| YOU need this to keep YOUR 





RAZOR SHARP. 


and the, enough to 
shaver” knows 


Tn metal box, containing cour 
last years, Good for any strop. E 
the Strops. This dressing has made them 
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“BARBOUR 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, 


_ Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 

| family use. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


TOP WALKING! 
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ug-COMBINATION BICYCLE. 
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DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
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c ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Established 1836, cINc TI, OHIO, 


Our catalogue of many styles of Wood Mantels 


Will be sent free to any address on receipt of 


eight cents for postage. 


The 
Daylight 


It's worth while to keep 
the oil fount of a lamp as 
cool as possible. The less 
heat, the less explosive gas 
generated, and the less smell 
from the heated oil. The 
Daylight burner, made in 
two pieces, between which 
air circulates freely, keeps 
the fount cooler than that 
of any other lamp. 
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Boston, Washington. Denver, San Francisco 
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INCIPIENT MELANCHOLIA. 


Melancholia is a grave disease, especially 
because of its strange and terrible tendency to 
induce suicide and homicide. As the patient's 
reasoning processes seem to be perfectly clear, 
friends are seldom sufficiently on their guard. 
The danger is always present, however, nor Is the 
highest degree of intelligence or of moral worth 
any safeguard against it. 

‘The New York Medical Journal has a report o 
lecture on the importance of recognizing melan- 
cholia in its earlier stage by Doctor Burnet, 
lecturer in the Kansas City Medical College, of 
which report we make free 

“There is a marked difference between sadness 
and melancholia,” says Dr. Burnet. “In ordinary 
sadness there is a cause comprehensible to the 
individual, and he will seek to remove it. In 
melancholia there is no apparent cause; there is 
some implication of the higher faculties, and the 
patient is usually indifferent to his condition, 
surroundings and future progress. 

There are several forms of the affection: simple 
melancholia, melancholia agitata, melancholia 
attonita and melancholia with stupor. The first 
two are the most diflicult of recognition, and it is 
these that especially endanger the lives of the 
patient and his friends. 

The first important symptom of simple melan- 
cholia is sleeplessness. Another symptom, of the 
greatest importance, is a dull pain in the back of 
the neck, extending to the back of the head. It Is 
only within a few years that this symptom has 
been recognized. The third symptom is lepression 
of spirits, accompanied by slower mental move. 
ments and retarded speech and actions. When 
the first and the last symptoms onnected with 
pain in the neck, the diagnosis may be considered 
as conclusive. | 

In melancholia agitata, these three symptoms are 



































THE YOUTH 


visible on his surface through the telescope indi- 

cate the action of mighty fore 

condition approaching incandescence. 
Countless ages must pass before the planets 

fires grow low, and are succeeded by periods of 

development, nd decay, the three 

processes that rule 
Obser , therefore, n 


















Ly Watch the progress of | 
world-making on this stately member of the sun's 
family, as the telescope reveals the varying Delts, 
the rifts, the bright spots, and especially the 
famous red spot, showing that tlerce forces ar 
‘aging within and beneath the cloud-atmosphere | 
that envelops the planet. | 

‘Those who are familiar with the planet's story | 
will take a deeper interest in watching the course 
of the bright star that reigns supreme on August | 
nights, and that may be recognized at a glance as, 
looming above the southeastern horizon like a 
young moon, he makes his way toward the zenith. 

Sharp-sighted observers can see on moonless 
nights nearly three thousand stars. Jupiter is the 
brightest of them all. ‘The telescope brings out 
fifty million stars. Not one can compare with him. 
Venus is his only rival, and she is now hidden in 
the sun’s rays, so that he reigns alone. 















































IN A CREVASSE. 


Christian Linda, of Lauterbrunnen, had accom. 
panied a gentleman as second guide over the 
Tschingel glacier, and, his services being no longer 
required, he was dismissed at the village of Ried, 
whence he started back alone to Lauterbrunnen, 
taking a short route across the glacier. On the 
way, at seven or eight o’clock Sunday morning, he 
fell into a crevasse. 


On Wednesday morning—that is, sevent: 
hours later—a gentleman in ascending the ‘Tschin. 
gelhorn with Fritz Graf as guide, passed the spot 
where Linda was engulfed, and noticing an ice 1 

on the edge of the crevassé, peered down and saw 
Linda at the bottom. 

A rope was lowered, which Linda was fortunately 
able to secure about his waist. With difficulty he 
was raised to the mouth of the crevasse, but he 
was a very heavy man, and his two rescuers were | 
not able to bring him t the surface 

It was decided that the gentleman should remain 
on the glacier while Graf went for assistance. 
This was obtained at the Steinberg hut, or chilet, | 
and when Linda was finally hauled up he was | 
found to be ni 5 
During the ty-two hours of Linda's impr 
ouinent in the crevasse—at an estimated depth of | 

1 no food, for he was so tightly | 
neil between the walls Of Ice that he could not | 
get at the provisions which he carried in a bag on 
his back. He was, however, able to lick the ive 












e that his hands and feet were 
terribly fri ; the marvel is that, situated as 
he was for so many hours without food to 

animal heat, he was not frozen to death, 


HOW SURE IT was. 


Hank Yates wasa born horsectrader. Iis father | 





chours for a 


} to his grandfather 











and his mother’s father were ho: traders, too, | 
and spent almost as much time riding over the | 
Mlnois prairies to get or to make bargains in 
horseflesh as in attending to their corn and pig. | 
raising on their farm: Hank had traded horses | 
from the time he was ten years old, when his 
grandfather bought him a ‘Te 
herd. 











mustang from a 





Hank swapped the mustang within twenty-four 
Kentucky colt, which he traded to his 
father for a coveted mare, whose next colt he sala | 
at an ¢ of seventy.tive | 
dollars over the price of the mustang. : 
Hank was only ninete rs-old when he 
began his attentions to Lizzie Dodd in the 4 
county, and scarcely twenty when he rode ove 
young horse to y him. 
Were sitting out in front of the house in 
ht and Hank was getting on well with 
had to say, When he saw Lizzie’s father | 
y examining his horse, hitched down atthe 




























in the world of you, I 
y That's as sure as 
ust then he saw her father feelin 
feet, and the instinet of the horse-t 
With the spirit of his wooing, sp 
feet and y » “That's as sure ats that 
Pele JS worth forty dollars more that 
mares of yourn both put together! 
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very marked, but it is not so difficult to dis, 
the disease, since the agitation is of itself a str 
Indication. There are generally te ying hallu 
cinations, an utter in ifference to one's self and 
one’s surroundings, aversion to food and inability 
to sleep, except under the influence of ar Fe 

The propensity to take tite may co. 
suddenly, or be gradually developed. It is not 
uncommon to see melancholiaes whose morbid | 
tendencies are first brought out by some su 
tion. 7 | 

One such patient y 
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s thought toh. ve the “blues,” 
and on bis rei rking that he wished he Was dead, 
4 friend carelessly said, “Ge throw yourself ove 
the stair railing. 

through three floo: 
E ancholia should at an e rly 
date be putinto the h nds of acompetent physician, | 
Who can have the entire control of it 












Kl was killed, 
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THE PLANET JUPITER. 
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WOUND BY THE SUN. 
A clock is to be seen at Brussels which comes 
to being a perpetual-motion machine 
likely ever to be invented: for the sun does the | 
winding. The method by whieh it works is | 
deseribed in the Optician | 
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TO REMIND HIM. 

Little Pete is hoy of a 
“notions,” but he 
us fault of being extremely forgetful 
One day. atter havi We on aan 
ptten what he was sent. for, Pet 
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rt T wish Tw 
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COMPANION 


jist vn") ”* will quickly re 
gives out some light and heat. The rapid changes | ‘‘Brown's Household Panncea” will quickly 


move pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. 
Also at excellent remedy for internal pain. (aav 









HERWOOD’S | 
WAX BLOCK 


lat Irons Beautifully. Send 25 cts. 
| rears, ies and get our Special Offer to the 


e lis the most Blocks during the bal- 
tunce of te vere This Book faxes a aif pest 
starch, dirt, or any Toughness, and waxes the iron 
with Wax all at the same time, nt by mail for 
Beents. Agents Wanted Everywhere. | 
THE BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, O. 


What varnish do carriage- 
makers use? The good ones) 








use good varnish. So do some| 


of the bad ones. 
We shall be glad to send you, free, the area plete } 















Text-Book on Varnish,” from’ which you will he- | 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to 
care for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
furniture, carriage, ete.; and how to get it in buy” 
ing these things, ‘ 
‘Phe intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other OMe, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louls and Chicago. | 


Factories vark and Chicago, 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE, 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. | 
#enuine Lamp Stamped | 
“The B & H.” | 
BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. | 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. | 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG, CO, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, cHIcaGo. | 
Sees —__Facronirs: Meriden, Conn 
As distinct from figure and quality of the veneer 
itself is the manner it is cut from the log—the rotary 
cut—sliced cut—and sawed veneer being desirable i 
the order named. All veneer used in 


S The i 
is sawed from the best quality logs, imported or | 
foreign, depending on wood wanted, and is'of hand. 
some figure. 


If not for sale by y 
THE JOHN CHUR 

























r local dealer, address 
CO., Cineinnatl, Ohio. | 


“Ap ustrated pamphlet, 


“From Andante to Allegro 
f who will mention where 


will be sent free to any 
this advertisement wa 




































AUGUST 27, 1891, 
A ORY IN THE NIGHT. 


Many a Home Has Heard tt, and it is 
Serious Thing. 

“Baby had the colic, and we were up all 
night.” 

That’s not an uncommon remark of some 
tired, dragged-out, sleepy parent. And the pain 
and suffering the little one went through have 
plainly drawn on its store of health and Vitality, 
leaving it fretful and sick, ready to fall a victim 
to some dread disease of summer, 

Catnip tea, anise, and all household remedies 
give only temporary relief, while medicines are 
often positively harmful and dangerous, 








Mrs. E. D. Libby, of 18 Atlantic St. Port- 

land, Maine, whose baby’s picture is shown 
above, happily found a means of preventing 
colic. She says, “The first two months of my 
baby’s life she was badly troubled with colic, 
but then we began feeding her lactated food, 
and she has been well ever since. She is just 
what her picture shows her to be,—a healthy, 
happy baby 
From this experience of an intelligent mother, 
other mothers can learn how to keep their dar- 
lings free from pain and suffering. Thousands 
of children are now well and strong, who would 
have been laid away in the cold grave had it not 
been for lactated food. While it is not a medi- 
cine,—only a pure, simple food,—yet it positively 
cures that scourge of summer, cholera infantum, 
by making the stomach and bowels healthy and 
strong. 
Babies living upon it have but little trouble 
in teething, sleep well nights, crow and laugh all 
day, and are the happiest, rosiest, sturdiest 
youngsters that ever filled a mother’s heart with 
proud joy. 

Lactated Food ts sold by druggteta, or mailed on 
receipt of price: 2% cts., 30 cts. 61.08. Interesting 
book of “T'rize Bubles” and handsome birthiay 
card free to any mother sending baby's name. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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WASHING 


COMPOUND 
‘THE GREAT INVENTION 
for Savine Ton. & Exptnse 


Texrune Co.on On Manos. 


NEW YORK. y 
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Hot Weather N ecessities. 


Notice the large square package in the front rank. That's 


temper. It Saves wear and tear, 


where it belongs—ask any woman who has used it. 
It saves work, saves strength, saves health, time, and 


See what 


too—and that’s money. Deli- 


cate summer clothes don’t have to be rubbed and wrenched 


when they're washed with Pearline. 


easily—and safely, 


Everything is washed 


Pearline doesn't do any more in warm 


weather than in cold, but you seem to zeed it more then. It’s 


a necessity, 
and you'll think so, 


Beware 


But it’s a luxury, as well, 


Try it in the bath, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘this 
1s as good as” or ‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
AJ ] Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 193 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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For the Companion, 


INTERLOPERS. 
In Eight Chapters. — Chapter V. 


Wayward and Contradictory. 


‘They were all sitting together in the twilight 
that evening,—Dorothy on a low stool at her 
mother’s feet, leaning against her knee, Colonel 
Evorest by the open window and Helen in a 
rather distant corner where the shadows were 
thicker than elsewhere and where she fancied she 
could not be seen. Occasionally 
Colonel Everest and his wife would 
speak together briefly, but the two 
girls were silent. 

Dorothy, casting furtive glances at 
the corner where Helen sat, saw her 
raise her hand, now and.then, to her 
eyes, as though she were wiping away 
tears. Dorothy wondered whether 
she was crying. She wondered what 
she was crying about. . 

And yet she ueed not have been at 
‘a loss to know. Perhaps she herself 
might not have been above shedding 
@ tear or two if she had come with 
open arms to greet a stranger and 
the stranger had drawn stiflly away, 
repulsing her with cruel coldness, 
and had deliberately turned aside as 
though the sight of her were hateful 
in her eyes. 

For a long time she and her mother 
had been left alone and undisturbed 
to talk and kiss and “cuddle” to their 
hearts’ content, trying to make up for 
all the lonely hours of those lonely 
two years, and then there had come a 
gentle tap upon the door and Mrs. 
Everest had said : 

“Come in, Helen, dear. 
Dorothy. 

‘Then a tall, slender girl had appear- 
ed in the door-way, standing one 
moment upon the sill as if trying to 
gain courage to go on before she 
opened her arms—her tender brown 

ing large and soft with love, 
ing direct to Dorothy she 
cried : “O little sister, do love me! 

Dorothy had cast her off and turned carelessly 
away, saying: 

“J guess I'd better go to my room now, 
mamma. I want to take a bath. I'm dirtier 
than I'm tired, and I'm hungrier than I'm 
either.” 

With that she had left the place before any one 
could say a word. 

She had not scen her mother alone since then. 
But she was sure her mother was displeased with 
her, in spite of the caress she felt in the hand 
that was lovingly stroking her hair. 

Oh dear! She knew that would be the way 
always now. Helen would be forever getting her 
into trouble and making her mother angry with 
her. 

“Helen, dearest, do not sit hidden away from 
us all like that. Come here. I want my two 
daughters near me. There is another footstool 
here and always room at mother’s knee. Come, 
dear. 1 want you.” 

Then out from the shadows came Helen, and 
even in the twilight Dorothy could sce that she 
was pale and that her cyes were wet. But in her 
gentle voice there was no trace of tears as she 
said: 

“] know it, mamma. 
because 1 felt you didn't. 
thinking.” 

“HIelen is like her father,” said Colonel Ever- 
est. “She has to make a special business of 
thinking. It does not come natural and she has 
to absent herself in order to accomplish it. 
Solitude and silence. Eh, Helen?” 

‘The girl smiled and answered, “Yes, papa,” and 
then there was another long pause. 

Everything seemed to Dorothy distant and 
dim and only half-real. Somehow she thought 
she would always remember this first evening. 
There was something queer about it that she did 
not seem to understand. Somehow or other she 
felt it was changing her whole life. 

She felt as if this evening was the heginning of 
something—Oh! perhaps it was the “new life” 





This is 











I didn’t go off by myself 
But —I—was— 


Miss Lorimer had talked about. And then back 
came the memory of the little lecture she had 
had from her kind teacher, and particularly an 
admonition to let no unworthy feeling enter her 
heart, and to be kind. 

But now her mother began talking about their 
plans for the morrow, and Dorothy was glad to 
listen and try to forget that her conscience was 
pricking her; and that in her heart she was 
harboring all manner of unworthy feelings with- 
out once trying to thrust them out; and that she 
had been anything but kind. And by and by it 
was bedtime, and she and Helen were kissing 
their parents good-night and going together, 











Dorothy, rubbing her eyes and sitting up in bed. 
“1 spose there'll always be some one round after 
this. Ob dear!" 

Mrs. Everest made no response to this. She was 
in her heart praying to be taught just how best 
to help Dorothy to he true to herself. She knew 
that in the depths of Dorothy's heart lay nobility 
and justice and generosity —like truth at the 
bottom of the fabled well. She could see them 
in spite of all the deep flood above, but how to 
reach them ? 

How long she talked and what she said no one 
but Dorothy ever knew, but by and by she was 
rosting her head on her daughter's shoulder and 





An Early Slice of Bread. 


little hallway Helen stopped. 

“Dorothy,” she said, in a low voice that had a 
piteous little tremor in it: “Dorothy, I don't 
want to trouble yon. If you don't want to have 
me love you, I'll try not to—but—but—I never 
had a sister and I—was—so glad and—If you'd 
only tell me why you hate me so I'd try to do} 
better—and maybe—I —. Will you let me kiss 
you good-night ?" 

She was holding out both her hands pleadingly 
and looking straight into Dorothy's eyes. 

It was strange; Dorothy had the same feeling 
now that she had had that night in the seminary 
when she had longed to run after her stepfather 
and beg for his forgiveness. But 
now, as then, she let the impulse 
cool, and closed her obstinate 
little heart to her better nature, 
and the moment fled uncrowned. 

She thought: “It would be 
hypocritical to say I don’t hate 
her when I do. And if I hate 
her I oughtn’t to let her kiss 
me.”" o 

“You haven't done anything, 
I spose,” she said to Helen. 
“It's all right just as it is. T 
don’t like much to kiss—I never, 
that is, I don’t very often—eare 
Janything at all about kissing 
| any one but my mother,” with which she entered 
her room and closed her door. 

She was so tired that she fell asleep the moment 
her head touched the pillow, and the first thing of 
which she was conscious in the morning was of 
her mother's lips npon her forehead. 

“I didn’t like to wake you, Dorothy. It is 
jearly yet and not time to rise, but I felt | ought 
to say a word to you before the day begins and 
while we are alone and not in danger of being 
disturbed —" 

“1 s'pose we'll always have to do onr talking 
this way now—early mornings and things,” said 














though “as silent as ever, to their rooms. In the! saying: “We must help each other. We must | not lady lik 


help each other to be good —"’ and at this Dorothy 
felt ready to make any sacrifice, to do anything 
that was right. 

But when her mother had left her and she was 
alone again, it all came over her—how different it 
used to be in the old days when there was no 
Helen to be talked to about, gnd then back came 
all the troop of impatient, angry, envious thoughts, 
and by breakfast-time she was as silent and 
unrelenting as ever. 

‘The journey to the country home (the home of 
Colonel Everest's boyhood) was made within 





the week, and Dorothy was overjoyed to get into 
the country again—the fresh, green country with 





its hills and dates, its sweep of 
sky and its broad, blue river. 
The house itself was in the old 
colonial style of architecture, with great wide 
windows and an ample hall that was a delight to 
lounge in, 

There were all manner of strange nooks and 
corners, odd little steps leading to balconied 
chambers, and a gallery. 

The two girls were given perfect freedom, and 
often in the morning would take long drives 
across the country or long rows upon the river or 
long tramps throngh the fragrant woods. 





In gpite of herself Dorothy often relapsed into 
her old sweet self, aud then her stepfather and 
Helen caught glimpses of such a lovable, large- 
hearted girl as one seldom sees. 

But a word, a look, would banish it all again, 
and she would once more be the Dorothy who 
could hurt them with her silence or stab them 
with her cruel thrusts. 

But neither Colonel Everest nor Helen over let 
her sce that they felt the change, but waited 
patiently for the time to come when’ the better 
self would triumph once for all and these days of 
doubt and dread be past forever. 

One morning Dorothy was singing in her room 
and brandishing her banjo above her 
head in inuch the manner of an Indian 
preparing to hurl his tomahawk, when 
the maid appeared at the door, her 
arms full of clean linen fresh from 
the laundry. 

As she knelt before Dorothy's 
bureau in order to fold the articles 
away neatly in the drawer, she said : 

“There's company coming, Miss 
Dorothy. Your mother just told me 
that folks is coming to-morrow. Now 
we'll have a houseful and goings 
on.” 

Of course Dorothy wanted to gain 
more information immediately, and 
so down she flew to her mother. 

Mrs. Everest laughed. 

“What a gossip Katie is," she said. 
“A nephew of your father's is coming. 
No one else. We met him in Ger- 
many, so I have seen him before. 
He is a very nice fellow and I hope 
you will like him and that he will 
like you. ‘Try to be a little dignified, 
dear, and don't play any of your 
tricks while he is here. Let him 
and your father see how ladylike you 
can be.” 

Dorothy stood still and considered. 






“Come when you're called. Do as you're 
bid, 

Shut the door after you. Never be chid. 

Speak when you're spoken to, Hold ‘up 
‘your head, 

‘Turn out your toes and go smiling to bed,” 


she chanted, and then veering swiftly 
about ran out of the room and upstairs 
again, thinking: “So he thinks I am 
I s'pose he told her so. Oh dear!” 
All that day and the next following she was a 
|little more taciturn than usual, and when the 
“company” arrived, if he noticed her at all it 
was only as a particularly pretty girl with a par- 
ticularly ugly expression. 

She sat upright and immovable in her chair 
with a rigid look of determination upon her face. 
Asa matter of fact she was thinking: 

“TIL show him that I can be as ladylike as his 

‘dear Helen. I guess my mother knows how to 
bring me up.”” 

‘The next morning she waked very early, and 
lay listening to the joyous sound of the birds 
caroling just outside her window. 

She jumped up and slip- 
ped on her pink bath-robe, 
a pretty thing of soft, fine 
flannel with wide, silk-lined 
sleeves, and unlocking her 
door pattered along the hall 
barefooted toward the bath- 
room for her daily “‘serub.”" 

She sot the water to tlow- 
ing in the tub, and then all 
at once it struck her that 
she was hungry. 

She ran down the stair- 
case and toward the kitch- 
en regions on a voyage of 
discovery. It was not very 
difficult to find bread and 
butter, and with a slice in 
her hand she was making 
the return trip, when a sound caught her car 
that made her pause and listen. 

She was well on in the hallway, and there was 
no escaping any one who should happen to be 
descending the stairs just then. But who could 
be abroad but herself so early in the morning ? 

It was the “company,” dressed and hat in 
hand, evidently just ready to set out on a morn- 
ing tramp. 

He looked at her with unconcealed surprise, 
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ee 
and then came down the remaining stairs and 
held out bis hand. 

«Good-morning!”” he said. 
the only early bird, but I find you have got 
ahead of me and secured the worm. I wonder 
could you get me one like it? he continued, 
pointing to her piece of bread. 

Of course there was nothing left but to comply. 
Dorothy went back to the kitchen and got bim 
his coveted slice of bread; and then sat opposite 
him as he ate, munching her own and swinging 
her feet backward and forward with the most 
careless ease in the world. 

“You didn’t tell me how it came about that 
you were up and doing so early in the morning, : 
her companion remarked. 2 

‘This opened the way for a gay conversation, 
which continued until Dorothy suddenly thought, 
Why was she talking so amicably with this 
relation of the ‘interlopers?” He wasn't her 
cousin. Immediately she stiffened herself up, 
and rising from her seat remarked frigidly that 
she thought it was time to go. 

‘The young man opposite scrutinized her fixedly 
for a moment and then remarked : 

“Come now, Miss Dorothy. You'd better like 
them. It doesn’t pay not to. Besides, they’re 
everything that's good, and they love you dearly 
in spite of the way you act—they—" 

Dorothy did not pretend to misunderstand his 
reference. She flashed a look of anger at him, 
and retorted 

“So they have been complaining to you? 
‘They've heen telling you how I've acted? But 
of course they would; so mean, so—"" 

«Sh! Be careful. If any one tells it will be 
yourself,” warned her companion. ‘No one has 
said anything to me, my dear little cousin,—you 
see Iam going to claim you whether you like it 
or not,—I have eyes and can see. The fact is, 
you made up your mind to war against my uncle 
and Helen, and you are doing it pretty thoroughly. 
Really 1 wish you wouldn't. It isn’t a good 
idea. It won't pay in the end, and you'll be 
awfully sorry some day.” 

Dorothy shook her head in stout denial, and 
then murmuring something about the water's 
overflowing the bathtub left him and ran quickly 
upstairs. 

He watched her as she went and then, with an 
amused and regretful expression as he thought of 
her folly, started out on his tramp, coming home 
again just in time for breakfast. 

For the life of her, Dorothy could not restrain 
casting a merry little glance over the table at him 
as they took their places. She tried to look 
demure and staid, but the remembrance of her 
escapade would make her eyes twinkle with 
laughter, and all her efforts were in vain. 

“Now tell me; what mischief is brewing 
between you two, Fred and Dorothy?" inquired 
Mrs. Everest, presently. “You are hatching 
some wild scheme between you, I know.” 

Fred said nothing, but Dorothy, scorning con- 
cealment and being possessed by that spirit of 
reckless daring that so often attacked her in her 
stepfather's presence, rehearsed the whole scene 
graphically enough. 

Her mother said: “O Dorothy, my dear! Why 
will you do such things?" but Colonel Everest 
laughed, though he said nothing. 

Somehow he spoke very little to Dorothy 
nowadays. He had drifted into the way of 
saying ‘“good-morning” to her at the beginning 
of the day, and letting that suffice. She made no 
remark upon it but it did not escape her, and 
often she felt an unaccountable desire to force 
him to notice her kindly, as he had been so ready 
to do at first. 

Colonel Everest wondered dimly at times where 
Miss Lorimer fonnd the admirable qualities she 
had pointed out to him in the girl. For hie part, 
he saw nothing but scorn and rancor and 
petnlance and pride in his stepdaughter. 

But this morning seemed to promise better 
things, for Dorothy was smiling, and appeared 
quite ready to let the day pass in peace and 
harmony, and at these signs of fair weather from 
the variable little weather-cock, Helen gained 
courage to be quite gay. 

“Do you know, mamma,” she said, in her 
gentle voice, “that when I met Mrs. Beech 
yesterday she told me to tell you that after the 
tournament next week she’s going to have a few 
young people to dine and dance, and she said she 
was going to ask if we—Dorothy and I—couldn’t 
come. Do let us, please. We're not too young— 
Mrs. Beech said it was going to be for ‘young 
people.’ Say yes when she asks you. Beg her 
to say yes, Dorothy.”” 

‘The two girls followed her upstairs with their 
gay clamor, and it was only when she reached 
her own room that she turned upon them suddenly 
and cried out with a despairing sig! 
you ridiculous children. Now may I be 
permitted to write a letter in peace ? 

But no; they still besieged her with anxious 
questionings as to what they should wear. 

At length she seated herself in her rocking- 
chair and beckoned the girls beside her. 

“In self-defence,” she explained, laughing, and 
for a little while the three were as merry over 
their plans as though there had never been a 
ripple on the placid surface of their content. 

Then suddenly, like a storm bursting from out 
ofa clear sky, forth broke the old trouble again. 

It grew out of Mrs. Everest turning to Dorothy 
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‘The pretty frock Helen sent you from 
t will be just the thing 
for you to wear, Dorothy, it is so simple and —" 

But Dorothy, at the mention of her sister's 
name, had started to her feet, and now inter- 
rupted her mother with the repetition of the word. 

‘Helen ?” she said in a strange, smothered 
voice, while her face grew very pale and her 
hands cold and unsteady. 

“Why, yes, of course. You knew Helen sent 
you the frock, dear. I bad written you I could 
hot afford it, and then one day Helen and papa 
formed a little conspiracy and got your measure- 
ments, through ‘bribery and corruption,’ and 
went and ordered the affair. It was entirely 
Helen's idea, and I had nothing to do with it.” 

By this time Dorothy's blood had come rushing 
back to her cheeks in an angry flood and she 
turned and faced Helen, who had drawn back a 
little and was very white and still. 

But after looking at her for an instant as 
though she were about to hurl some cruel dart at 
her, she wheeled abruptly about and ran out of 
the room, one heavy sob escaping her just as she 
reached the door. 

‘At the sound Helen sprung to her feet. 

‘Q mamma,” she cried, “what is it? Why 
does she feel so? I must go to her—Il—" 

But Mrs. Everest stretched out her hand and 
detained her. For once her sweet face was set 
and stern. 

“No, Helen,” she said, “I will go. Don't 
grieve, darling,” and kissing the poor, anxious 
face, she followed in Dorothy's footsteps and 
knocked upon her door. At first she received no | 
answer, but after a second Helen heard the latch 
spring back and the knob turn and a voice, 
racked by sobs, exclaim buskily : 

“['ll never—wear—it, never!” and then the 
door closed again. | 

Helen bent her head in her hands and, wounded 
and smarting, cried as if her heart would break. 

Sure M. Liprmaxn. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOCIAL DUTY. 


have an interest In all men’s lives, 
Doing for those no richer than myself 
‘What for myself I cannot do. 
LAYred Austin, 
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For the Companion. 


THE PRIZE PUMPKIN. 


Upon the trunk of the big elm-tree in front of 
the schoolhouse gate appeared a huge yellow 
poster, announcing the attractions of the county 
fair to be held for three successive days In the 
little town of Lincolnville. 

Before the poster stood Harry Arnold, reading 
aloud the flaring head-lines and occasionally, by 
way of emphasis, punching a capital letter with 
the long stick which he held in his hand. Two | 
other boys stood by listening, while a third leaned 
indifferently against the fence. 

“Say, boys!” suddenly exclaimed Bob Raymond, 
the largest and oldest of the group; “I'll tell you 
what will be huge fun! Old Peter Ruggles was up | 
rt the store last night bragging about his big 
pumpkin, It is enormous, he says; and he's | 
going to bring It to the fair on Thursday, and | 
expects to get the prize—the first prize, mind you! 
Two dollars and seventy-five cents!” added Bob, 
imitating to perfection old Peter’s tones. 

“Pretty big amount!” eald Guy Everett, the son 
of the wealthiest man in town, as he jingled tn his 
pocket the silver coins which, as his companions 
had no doubt, would fully equal the sum that had 
seemed 20 large to old Peter. 

“Big amount! I guesa it is!” replied Bob. “We 
heard Joe Jackson joking old Peter and asking 
him whether he was going to invest his premium 
in government bonds or Western lands; and the 
old fellow said he rather thought he should buy a 
ticket down to Kinggton about Thanksgiving time, 
and carry the pumpkin to his sister that he hudn’t 
seen for twenty years. 

“1 would if 1 was him!” 2 

All the boys turned in surprise as these word 
came slowly and in a childish voice from Ben | 
Harrington, the big, awkward boy who still stood 
leaning against the fence. 

“Who asked you to say anything, sonny?” 
exclaimed Bob Raymond, turning and glaring on 
the speaker. “You'd better goin and study your 
grammar!” 

The boys laughed at Bob's attempt at wit. Ben 
made no reply; but a hot flush spread over his 
face. 

“What's the joke, anyway?” demanded Guy. 
“Thought you had a bright idea when you begun 
this row. 

“So I have,” replied Bob; “and you'd just better 
listen to what I tell you! I propose that we three 
go up to old Peter’s to-night after dark and get his 
precious pumpkin and make a jack-o’-lantern of it, 
and set it up on his door-step. Then we'll give a 
thundering knock and run. It scare the old man 
half out of his wits, besides be 
males cing such a good 

“Enormous!” said Guy. 

“And the pumpkin will be just as good to 
carry to the fair after we've excavated it,” added 


Bob, chuckling at the thought of old Peter’s 
consternation. 




















‘0 it won't elther,” solemnly asserted Ben, 
who had listened with his mouth and eyes wide 
open. “V1 spoll it!” 

A shout of derision followed this simple speech; 
and Bob Raymond shook his fist In Ben’s face and 
anid 

“You hush up, simpleton, and don't you breathe 
a word of what we've been saying to any living 
soul or—I"ll make a jack.’ lantern of you 








and saying: “You see, I prefer to have you both 





Just then the school-bell rang, and Bob said in a 


low tone, “Come down tw yur barn, boys, Wo-ulglit 
after supper, and we'll fix up the plan.” ; 

‘Then snatching the old cloth cap from Ben's 
toualed head, Bob eent it skimming acrose the 
playground, while he stalked boldly up the path 
with his grimy hands in his pockets. 

Ben Harrington was undoubtedly o very dull 
poy—the dullest Loy in school. He wae fourteen 
years old, overgrown and awkward. His face 
vas freckled, his hair a neglected shock of tawny 
Drown, and his eyes had frequently a look that 
made his teacher wonder to what remote corner 
of space stupid Ben's wits were straying. 

His own mother was dead, his father was a poor, 
hard-working man, with no ambitions above 
earning the daily bread for his family; and his 
stepmother, always overburdened with the care of 
‘a numerous brood of her own, had no time to do 
anything for the dull, uninteresting boy whose 
father she had married. So Ben had grown up 
utterly neglected. If he hoed the corn-patch and 
went promptly after the cows, there was no further 
concern regarding him. 

His sole delight seemed to be to run through the 
woods, where he knew the haunts of every wild 
flower that blooms, and the homes of the birds, the 
squirrels, and all the shy and timid creatures who, 
like himeelf, loved the freedom and solitude of a 
life out of doors. 

Ben stumbled across the playground after his 
cap and, as usual, was the last one to enter the 
schoolroom. This, however, occasioned no sur. 
prise; and the boy took his seat and began to 
meditate on what he had heard. Ben’s moral 
nature had been cultivated no more than his mind 
or manners, but his simple, honest soul was stirred 
with indignation at the thought of the outrage 
which was to be perpetrated upon poor old Peter 
Ruggles and his precious pumpkin. 

Ben's face flushed as he thought of it; and then 
as suddenly blanched as he recalled the threat of 
Bob Raymond. Should he go that very night, 
while the boys were plotting their dark deed in 
the barn, and tell old Peter of the daring raid to 
be made on his pumpkin-patch, or should he keep 
quiet and leave the old man to face his loss and 
disappointment as best he might? 

‘Then a wild and well-nigh overmastering thought 
suddenly entered Ben’s brain. Why should not 
he himself send a pumpkin to the fair? Why 
should he not win that very prize on which old 
Peter had eet his heart? Away up in the corner 
of the corn-field, back of the cow-shed, was a 
pumpkin-vine which Ben had bimeelf planted and 
watched in secret; and of the existence of which 
no one elee knew. 

On this vine was one huge pumpkin, not eo large 
as Peter's, to be sure, but perhaps—ah, terrible 
temptation !—perhaps, if Peter’s pumpkin should 
not go to the fair, Ben’s pumpkin might win the 
prize. 

The prize! Two dollare and seventy-five cents! 
Ben had never had so much money of his own to 
do with as be pleased in his life. Visions of jack- 
knives, two-bladed, four-bladed, s1x-bladed even, 
passed before him. 

Poor Peter, with his hopes and expectations, 
was entirely forgotten by the boyish dreamer. In 
his imagination he saw his own big pumpkin in the 
centre of the long table at the fair, holding the 
place of honor among other products of the vine, 
outweighing and outshining them all. He even 
heard his own name upon the judges’ lips, and the 
praises of the people crowding through the hall to 











. get a glimpse of the big pumpkin which he had 


raised. 
Just at dusk, while Ben’s thoughts were still 


absorbed in bis own selfish plang, he eaw two boys | 





whom he well knew disappear around the corner 
of the village street in the direction of Bob 
Raymond’s barn; and once more a sense of the 
great wrong about to be perpetrated upon poor 
old Peter Ruggles came over him. 

He was already on his way to the corn-field, and 
to his pumpkin-vine. There was the pumpkin—a 
big fellow. He spanned it eagerly with his hands. 
Perhaps it was bigger than Peter’s; and any way, 
if Peter's pumpkin should not be at the fair he 
might get the prize. 

Ben threw himeelf down on the cool ground, 
put one arm doggedly around bis treasure, and 
fought the battle out with his selfish heart. 

When the boy arose it was with a sense of 
victory and a face aglow with a sublime plan which 
was to circumyent the most skilful of plotters, and 
preserve for Peter the grand hopes which the old 
man had staked upon his cherished pumpkin. 

With his old, broken, one-bladed knife he cut the 
pumpkin from the vine, taking care, however, to 
cut it near the roots and thus leave a long, leafy 
stem upon the fruit, around which he carefully 
wrapped his old blue jacket. 

With the unwieldy burden in his arms and the 
vine trailing behind, Ben skirted the field and 
crept as stealthily as possible along the walls and 











fences until he reached the garden of the little, | 


low brown house apart from the village, where old 
Peter lived by himself. 

It was now quite dark, and Ben realized that 
there was need of haste, for the boys would be 
sure to come before the moon roze. 

With trembling hands Ben felt among the vinea 
for Peter's pumpkin. There was no danger of 
mistaking the gigantic specimen, for the vine had 
been carefully pruned that it might throw its full 
strength and vigor into this one supreme effort. 

Ben unhexitatingly cut the pumpkin from its 
stem, and it was fortunate for him that he was not 
detected at this point of his proceedings, for he 
never would have been credited with his just and 
generous motives. 

Glancing furtively around, as though In some 
misdeed, Ben carefully placed his own pumpkin 
on the spot where Peter’s mammoth fruit had 
grown, and dexterously twisted its long stem 
around that of Peter’s vine, tying it securely at 
the end. 

‘Then he took Peter'a pumpkin in his arms and 
stole unobserved around the house and into Peter's 
little shed-like barn, where he crept into the dark. 
est and most remote corner and laid down his 
burden with a algh of relief. 

He was none too soon, for hardly had he left the 
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field when the three conspirators groped their way 
into the little garden. 

They had no difficulty in finding the innocent 
big pumpkin, which lay awaiting them. 

“Ha! here it is!” said Bob, attempting to twist it 
from its stem. “Isn’t it a bouncer!" But the 
tough, fibrous stem resisted, and the small hatehet 
in the hands of Guy Everett severed the pumpkin 
from the vine. 

“Here, I'll tomahawk him!” exclaimed Guy, 
“Isn't his scalp immense?” he added, as he delib. 
erately cut the crown from the yellow sphere. 

‘The pumpkin was then excavated, transformed 
into a jack-o’-lantern,—with long, oblique eyes, 
which suggested the Chinaman, a triangular nose, 
teeth that would have done credit to an ogre, and 
a mouth turned up at the corners into a horrid 
grin. 

A candle was fixed inside, and then, with much 
chuckling, the would-be practical jokers carried 
the jack-o’-lantern to Peter's doorway. They 
placed it upon the fence-post, lighted the candle, 
and in the horrible glow from the fiendish face, 
the three boys executed a dance, which, perhaps, 
they thought was like a Sioux war dance. 

‘Then Rob volunteered to go to the door and 
“knock up old Peter." To witness his dismay was 
to be the crowning point of their sport, but—shall 
it be said to their credit?—when the twa boys, who 
waited across the road while Bob pounded on the 
door to summon the victim of their joke, beheld 
the expression of anguish which came over the 
expectant old face, they were seized with remorse, 
and fled precipitately in the darkness. 

Even Bob Raymond, the ringleader in many 
dark deeds of mischief, forgot that he wii to 
shout, “Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater!” when the 
old man appeared, but took to his heels and ran in 
‘an opposite direction to that which his accomplices 
had taken, nor did he see anything more of them 
that night. 

Poor Peter felt his limbs fail beneath him, and 
sank upon the door-step, while the demoniac face 
grinned at his woe. He took it all in at a glance. 
He realized that he was the victim of a cruel joke 
which had blotted out the hopes he had fondly 
cherished for many weeks. 

Some one touched his arm. 

He turned and saw a boy standing timidly beside 
him. 

“Ha! is it you, you sceamp!” and Peter seized by 
the collar the boy, who, so he supposed, had stayed 
behind to mock him. 

“No, no! it's me, Ben! 
pleaded a familiar voice. 

“What are you doing here? Stealing my pump 
kins, ruining my crops, spoiling everything:” 
gasped the old man, helplessly, as a senze of bis 
misfortune came over him anew. 

“why, no, Peter!” exclaimed Ben, resolutely 
freeing himself from the old man’s grasp, and 
standing firmly before him like a man. “I've 
saved your pumpkin! Sit down and look at me! 
1 tell you I’ve saved your pumpkin! and if you 
don’t believe me, here it fei” and Ben lifted the 
big yellow thing from the grass and put it safe and 
sound into the old man’s lap. 

“There, hold on to it! No, put it down or you'll 
smash it after all!” cried Ben, taking It again from 
the trembling hands of the bewildered old man. 

‘The boy’s explanation was brief and to the point. 
Poor old Petoe Ruggles hugged his prize pumpkin 
with tears of joy; and Ben, stupid Ben, feeling 
very much embarrassed and as though he would 
like to thrash somebody, turned suddenly upon 
the jack-o"lantern and shouted, “Stop your grin- 
ning at me, you old punkin-head, or—I'll knock 
your eyes an’ nose an’ mouth together!” which 
thing he summarily did. 

‘The next morning a certain boy In the town of 
Lincolnville saw a sight which so astonished him 
that he stopped and gazed at it, and then ran and 
called another boy, who also stopped and gazed, 
and then ran and called a third. 

It was quite early on the morning of the day on 
which the county fair was to open. Farmers and 
villagers were coming from all directions into 
town, bringing all manner of fruits and agricul 


Don't you know me?” 


‘tural products. But the sight which so overcame 


the three boys of whom we speak was this: 

Mr. Peter Ruggles in his best black coat and a 
tall hat, not of the latest style, was coming down 
the street wheeling a barrow, upon which was ® 
large basket, tastefully lined and decorated with 
fresh vines and leaves, and on ite green cushion, 
in this basket which it seemed to fill, reposed an 
enormous pumpkin! By the side of the wheel 
barrow proudly walked Ben Harrington. 

Straight to the agricultural hall they went—the 
owner and the preserver of the prize pumpkin— 
oth confident of victory. 

‘And well they might have been; for although 
many big pumpkins appeared upon the scenes 
there was not one which could compare with the 
mammoth produced by Mr. Peter Ruggles, to 
whom the judges had the honor of awarding the 
first prize. 

Somehow, before the fair was over the whole 
story had leaked out. It was neither Peter nor 
Ben who first told it. It came from the lps of the 
three conspirators themselves. The truth was 
their éuriosity overcame their caution. 

‘They all understood how a pumpkin could be 
converted into a jack-o'-lantern, but bow a jack-o 
Inntern could be transformed into a perfect 
pumpkin was beyond their comprehension. 

‘They put a few indtacreet questions to old Peter 
whieh at once revealed thelr share In the transsy 
tion, and resulted in the disclosure of the whole 
story. 

The three boys, when called to accoun! 
manhood enough to admit thelr misdeeds. 

Bob Raymond left the fair immediately; but 
Harry Arnold, heartily ashamed and sorry for his 
part in the matter, awkwardly shook hands with 
Ben and aaid, “Good for you, old fello while 
Guy Everett, with a newly awakened Fens? of 
honor, took # handful of silver from hls peste 
and insisted upon paying Ben for the pumpkin 
Which they had destroyed. But Ben drew himsel 
up with unaffected dignity and refused to accept 
the money. 

For the next few days Ben Harrington was the 
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hero of the town; ani in the classes with which he 
afterwards fought his way through the dificulties 
of a common school education, his position from 
that time was one not to Le despised. 

‘The boy who had so generously sacrificed his | 
own property and outwitted three of the amartest | 
voys in school had established himself in the 
respect of his fellows. He was no more “stupid 
Ben,” nor could any one call him “a punkin-head” 
without recalling his brilliant victory In a contest 


of wits. EMMA IIUNTINGTON Nason. 





so 
THE WILDERNESS. 


Though to men’s eyes so sinall a space, 
To us, O Faney, what a world It Is! 
Alone in this art's desert-place, 
‘One natural oasis, 


Boston Transcript. 





—Joseph B. Darby. 
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For the Companion. 


NEPIGON. 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter V. 
Blueberries, Black Flies and Bears. 


It was not wholly safe to go on with canoes tn 
the face of sucha gale, but now that we were out 
In it, our Indian boatmen buckled down to their 
work. The canves had to be driven by main 
strength against the full force of the wind and 
waves, 

For an hour we made but slow progress. It was 
arather joyless hour, for we all knew that if the 
gusts were to increase but a little in fore, we 
should, indeed, be in grave peril. Even as it was, 
with unskilful boatmen the canoes would have 
been swamped. 

It was, therefore, with a 
xense of great relief on the 
part of all, and a feeling 
of thankfulness on the 
part of three, at least, of 
the party, that we per- 
ceived that John and Joe 
were heading in toward a 
Mttle cove, between high, 
bare ledges, on the east 
shore. 

“Is that our port?” erled 
Thea. 

“Yes, that 1s Flat Rock 
landing,” replied John, 
laughing after his manner. 
“Are you glad, miss? 

“Don’t ask me!” ex- 
claimed Thea. “I’m more 
than glad; I'm perfectly 
happy!” 

‘The grent ledges here 
rise up steep and bare 
vay for an occasional 
jack-pine or a tuft of blue. 
berry bush, to a height 
of sixty or seventy feet, 
then extend away, inland, 
flat as the floor of some 
great temple. Hence the 
name, Flat Rock Portage, 
for it is from this landing- 
place that parties, touring 
and fishing, cross over to Lakes Hannah and 
Enmma, on their way homeward. 

The distance across to Lake Hannah tx a mile | 
and a quarter, nearly all the way over smooth, 
solid ledges. Below the path, to the right, there fs 
a“mus.keag,” of morass, of considerable extent; 
the breeding-place, probably, of the myriads of 
black flies which form the one drawback to camp- 
life here. 

The plateau of the ledges, sixty fect above 
water-level on the Lake Nepigon side, commands 
a beautiful view of South Bay and its opposite 
shores. : 

Thea and Lucia, who had climbed up from the | 
landing-place to the plateau in advance of the rest, 
came running to meet the others, who had delayed | 
to carry up loads, displaying sprigs of bush blue , 
with berries. 

“1 thought we had already seen blueberries!” 
Luela cried. “But we haven't. We have seen 
nothing worth mentioning before. Why, the 
ground is more than blue, it is piled with them.” 

They led the way to a little plot, or rather a 
tract, of bushes, while the others followed wonder. 
for it was an astonishing spectacle. The 
sprigs of the shrubbery rested on the rocks, which 
were indeed plied up with the huge, luscious, even 
fragrant, blue fruit. [1 was unanimously declared, 
too, that the berries were the best in flavor of any 
which we had ever found. 

The tents were pitched on the plateau In the | 
mildest of the berry pasture. 

But the black files! 

Existence here, from sunrise till sunset, would 
have been one long, miserable struggle but for our | 
nets. 

No tourist In the willerness should be without 
a good supply of netting. In the course of five | 
minutes after landing, every head in our party 
was snugly covered in by a voluminous net, put 
on over hats and buttoned under jackets at the 
throat. The hat-brim keeps the net #0 far from 
the face that It does not discommode one. Thus 
defended, we did not mind the pests. 

Dinner was caten by the light of a jolly camp- 
fire. The Indians gat on the other side of the fire, 
mending their moccasins and smoking contentedly. 

Presently Wap-a-sheesh started up and sprang 
to get Joe's rifle. 

“What you see?” cried Joe. 

Mar.qua,” was the reply, as he dashed away 
toward a group of pines. He had caught a 
glimpse of a black animal which he thought was a 
bear, but was unable to get a shot at it. 

“It not strange at all to see bear here now,” 
John remarked. “They are living on berries, and | 
get very fut.” 

s there any danger from them ed Lucia. 
Oh, no; not very likely touch anybody. Mot 
dikely run away. Most mlways run, But some. 
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times not. Never tell exactly what bear will do. 
Sometimes want to stay and fight. Sometimes 
feel cross, I suppose.” 

The evening was warm and beautiful. The 
golden glow of the sunset lingered long over the 
wooded mountains across the bay, and altogether | 
this was one of the most enjoyable camps of the | 
trip. 

We had the Inst of our Nepigon Falls trout for 
breakfast next morning. John told us that plenty 
of jack-flsh were to be caught in Lake Hannah, 
across the portage. 

“What isa jnck-fish?” inqulred Lucia. 

“It {a a sort of pike,” replied John, “somewhat, 
but not just like what they call pickerel in the 
East. Some old jacks grow very large. I once 
as fiahing in Nepigon Bay, below Red Rock, and 
hooked a jack-fish that welghed twenty-eight 
pounds. A few years ago I saw an Indian bring a 
juck-flsh to the trading post which weighed, the 
post-trader sald, not far from sixty pounds. ‘The 
Indian had it on his buck, and the tail of the Jack 
dragged on the ground behind him. But generally 
they weigh from three to ten pound.” 

Immediately after breakfast the guides carrled 
the canoes over the smooth, bare portage rocks a 
mile and a half to Lake Hannah, and Professor 
William, Alton and Dick went jack-fishing. 
Teacher Sarah, Lec and the girls gathered blue- 
berries, cranberries, bird-pears and wild cherries, 
and went exploring the moss-covered crags along 
the shore of the bay, for ferns. 

‘The tishing party met with great success. 

The water of Lake Hannah, unlike that of Lake 
Nepigon, is what the guides term “black water.” 
There are many shoals and shallow coves where 
the bottom is of black mud, and ecl-grass and 
rushes abound. 

‘The jack-tish like to bask in these spots, and are | 


















On Lake 


taken by trolling with spoon and grapple, and also 
by means of hooks baited with meat. 

Alton and Dick shot two or three red squirrels 
along the carry-path, for bait. When they had 
rigged out thelr tackle the Indians took them in 
the canoes and paddled them slowly around the 
scdgy shores of the lake. 

They had scarcely moved out from the little cove 
at the landing-place, when a ravenous old jack 
darted at Dick’s spoon, was hooked, and leaped 
high out of water. It was allowed to tire itself 
out In this way for a few minutes, and then was 
hauled bodily into the canoe, where it made itself 
a very lively fellow-passenger, until Joe adroitly 
dislocated its neck. 

Professor William soon hooked another, and 
before he had finished playing It, Alton had a third 
on his grapple. These three weighed not far from 
four pounds aplece. But in a cove near the south 
end of the lake Alton caught one welghing fully 
seven pounds, and Inter, while they were In the 
reedy arm of water, near the outlet Into Lake 
mma, Professor William hooked one atill heavier. 
Altogether, while trolling about two hours, they 
caught seventeen, but brought home to camp only 
eight, which weighed thirty-four pounds, and were 
pronounced by John and Joe to be an average lot 
of “jacks.” 

Wen-a-goozh at once proceeded to dress and fry 
the largest for dinner, and it amply sufliced for 
eleven persons, with a large surplus for “man. 
ners.” 

‘About a mile to the southward of our camp 
there is a rugged headland, fronting on South 
Bay, sparsely covered with pines. As we sat 
discussing the comparative merits of trout and 
jack-flah, Alton suddenly diseovered, or thought 
that he discovered, an object moving among the 
pines, near the aummit of this distant eminence. 

“How big was {t?” Lucia asked. 

“On, it was large; large asa horse. [think ‘twas 
an el! plied Alton, going hastily to the tent for | 
his gun. “Come on, Dick!” he called out. “Let's 
go down there. We may get that elk.” 

Thea failed to discern anything through the 
glaas, 

“What do you think, John?” asked Professor 
William, “Is it likely that they saw an elk there?"* 

“Oh, Tdon't know. Elk are coming round this 
lake now, they say. I don't much think It was an 
elk," he added. “Maybe bear.” 

0,” erled Alton, coming out with his gun and 
rtridge belt. “It had long legs. It stepped off 
acolt. Come on, Dick.” 

‘They set off, and were soon lost to sight among 
the pines. 

“Lean see two gr 
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birds flying around the top 
of the hill," sald ‘Thea. “There, one of them bas 
alighted ona dry pine. 1 think it isan eagle. One 
ia larger than the other.” 1 
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“Let’s go down there, too,” sald Lucta, 

see what we can discover.” 
m a little afraid of bears,” replicd Thea. 
They finally arranged it to have Jobn follow aftor 
them, at no great distance, with Professor Wil- 
Ham's gun. They were seized with the whim to go 
exploring by themselves, yet desired to have ald 
within call, in case they got frightened or found 
game. 

The girls bad becn gone from camp fifteen 
minutes, perhaps, when those who had remained 
behind heard a acreain—a cry of genuine alarm— 
in the direction of the hill; then, after a few 
moments, the report of a gun. 

“Oh, what can be the matter!” ered Teacher 
Sarah. “Do let's go sce!” 

Lee, who had lain down for a nap, roused up; 
and all three of them, with Joe, ect off in grent 
hnate In the direction of the sounds. Wen-a-goosh 
and Wap-a-sheesh had gone back to Lake Hannah, 
to plteh’ the bottoms of the canoes. Hurrying 
forward through the pines among the bushy ledges, 
the relief party proceeded for half a mile or more, 
and arrived at the base of the high hill, without 
discovering anything of the girls or of John. But 
at this point they were suddenly met by Alton, who 
came rushing down the hilleide. He, too, bad 
heard the ecream. 

They now hailed several times, but could ellcit 
no response. Alton told them that Dick had 
separated from him shortly after leaving camp, as 
lt was thought best to climb the bill from different 
points. 

The relief party now climbed to the top of the 
hill and, from that elevated position, shouted again 
and agnin, without receiving a reply. 

At length they surmised that in coming out to 
the hill they must have passed John and the girls; 
so after listening and shouting awhile longer, all 
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Hannah. 


five went back, half believing that the objects of 
their wolicitude had already returned ty camp. 

But no one wis stirring about the tents, and It 
was now plain that the girls and Johu must bave 
gone far from the place where the ser 
heard. 

Joe was sent to search the hill on the south side, 
and Alton went with him. 

It was six o'clock in the evening before anything 
was heard or scen of any member of either party 
At that hour John, Joe, Alton and the two girls 
came to the camp, evidently much fatigued. John 
was carrying a dead wild-cat, or lynx. 

‘Thea told the story of the tramp. 
jucia and 1 were going along through the pines, 
with John a litle way behind us, when we came 
upon that ugly creature amonget the bushes. 

“Hthad a great bird in its mouth—a heron, John 
says—and it jumped up and growled. It looked 80 
savage that I cried out. Alton xays I screamed. 
With that it ran off a few steps, then stopped and 
growled again. 

“John came up and fired at tt, but he missed It, 
and it ran off again. So we kept following it for 
more than two hours, before John finally shot it. 
Then we rested a long time, for we were com- 














pletely tired out, before starting to return, 1] 


assure you it was a long walk back tocamp! Tam 
tired half to death.” 

Such was the burden of her narrative. 

“But where's Dick?” gald Professor William. 
“Have you seen nothing of him?” 

“Indeed | haven't,” replied Alton. 

We were already planning another seareh expe- 
dition for the benefit of Dick, when he was eapled 
coming along the carry-path. He, too, looked tired, 
ag he came up to the fire. 

“You are a pretty fellow to go round a hill with,” 
aimed Alton. “Let's hear now what you're 
for yourself. ‘Thea has made her 




















ex 
got to say 
report.” 

Dick examined the wild.cat for a moment. 
have had a elngular adventure with a bea: 
he. 

“With a bear!” all exclaimed, In chorus. 

“Yes, with a bear,” replied Dick, feeling the ears 
of the defunct wild-cat. 

“Why, where did you come across a bear?” sald 
Alton, while the rest cast In expectant glances. 

“1 should rather say that the bear came across 
me,” said Dick. “The first 1 saw of him, at any 
rate, he was contemplating me thoughtfully from 
mongst a patch of blueberry bushes.” 

“How far off?” exclaimed Alton. 

“Well, not far; not more than fifty feet, I think.” 

“Humph; did you fire at him?” cried Alton. 

“No, Pdidw't,” said Dick, shortly. 

“PM bet he ray aimed Lucia. 

Die! 
No, | didn’t,” replied Dick again. 
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“Well, what did you do, then?" shouted Alton. 

“1 didn't do anything,” Dick answered. 

“But what did the bear do?” cried Lee. 

“He didn’t do anything elther, ut firet. He 
appeared to have his mouth full of blueberries, 
and he munched slowly and awallowed,—as If they 
tasted good 

“Sensible bear,” remarked Professor William, 











he luoked quite sensible, and not at all 
embarrassed,” sald Dick. 

“Humph!” ejaculated Alton. “Did anything 
else happen? Why didn't you shoot? 

“Well, I had in only a cartridge of light shot, 
and the bear looked ko calm and #elf-posseased 
that I didn’t like to fluster him,” replied Dick. 

“That was thoughtfulness on your part, 
marked Lucia. 

“But for goodness! sake!” erled ‘Thea, who 
grown somewhat exelted, “how did tt end? 
did you do? What did the bear do at last?” 

Dick appeared to have grown weary of being 
| quizzed. “If you must know,” sald he, with a 
fleeting gleam of imischief in his eye, “1 suppose 
Jean tell you.” 

“Well, tell then. 
girls. 

“After a time he rose slowly, cleared his throat 
of berries and said, ‘Please, sir, won't you give mo 
a black-fly net just Hke that one you've got on?” 
| “Oho! what a yarn! You never saw a bear at 
all!” cried Alto 
‘As you please, 
tent with his gun, 

The others pursued him with shouts of ridicule. 

“He saw a bear and he has been up a tree all 
the afternoon!” cried Lucia. “OQ Dick, what a 
hunter you are! 
| “As you lik 
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What did he do?” cried both 














said Dick, wearily, going to the 









sald Dick, and that was all the 
reply he would make. 
Neither ridicule nor 
coaxing has ever drawn a 
more explicit account of 
hie adventure from him. 
John and Wen.a.goosh 
prepared a late supper, 
in which Jack-flah, brofled, 
again figured largely. 
“What do you all say 
this evening?” questioned 
Professor William, as we 
= were about retiring to the 
tents. “Have we had fish- 
ing and hunting enough 
: for one year?” 
“Oh, no; I would like w 
month more,” sald Alton. 
“But our cabinet of min. 
erals, our amethyst and 
allver specimens to carry 
home; is it not time we 
were thinking of them?" 
“1 auppose it is,” sald 
Z Dick. 

“We want to collect a 
lot of Ane specimens, you 
know, and we wish partic. 
ularly to visit the amethyst 
district near Port Arthur, 
continued Professor Wil. 
Ham. “I think that we 
had better set off for Red 
Rock in the morning, on 

our way to Port Arthur, to go amethyst hunting.” 
In this opinion all concurred. 
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A CAUCUS IN BERLIN. 


| As you enter one of the caucus halls, or 
Wahlsammlung Saal, in Berlin, it 1 at fret sight 
not unlike any of the beer-halls one finds by the 
hundreds on the better streets of the city. On each 
table lie circulars, which set forth the “platform 
of the particular‘ party assembled there, praive the 
| gracious leniency of the Emperor in allowing the 
| meeting to be held, and appeu! to all thoughtful 
| men to vote for this or that candidate. 

Such was one of the Freisinnige Partei’s rooma 
in February, 18, In Berlin, about bulf an hour 
before the time set for the meeting to be held, 
when half a dozen young Americans entered and 
seated themaclves at one of the many tables. 

Gradually the large hall fled; table after table 
was taken by groups of Germans who straightway 
| began to drink beer, smoke bad clgars, and read 
the ctreulars. ‘They belonged in general to that 
part of the Liveral party in Germany known as 
the Freisinnige, and were the most radical thinkers, 
with the exception of the Social-Democrats. 

There had been much talk of Jate that these two 
parties were going to join forces, to defeat the 
Centrums; but the more moderate Liberals hotly 
opposed any suspicion of such an alllance. Con 
| xequently when a party of long-haired, slouch. 
hated) Individuals made their appearance — 
evidently by thelr dress Social-Democrate—there 
| Was much ‘movement and audible comment as to 
what thls meant. : 

On the platform sat Professor Virchow,—the 
famous specialist of pathology at the Berlin Uni- 
versity, and late member for this district of Berlin 
to the Reichstag,—n number of reporters, the 
presiding officer, each with his glass of beer, and 
ut the other end of the platform two lieutenants of 
police, detatled here, as everywhere, to keep order 
and close the meeting whenever they saw fit. 

After a few Introductory remarks by the chair. 
man,—including again numerous references to the 
|teniency of the Emperor in allowing the meeting 
to be hell,—Professor Virchow arose anil spoke 
for an hour on what the principles of the party 
should be during the coming three years. 

When he had finished, the discussion was thrown 
open, and then began the interesting part of the 
meeting for the Americans, 

It had been an extremely peculiar sight to them 
to see these men electing representatives to govern 
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them, all the time knowing that this eaucus was 
graciously permitted” by the supreme authority 
of the land; that the men there could say nothing 
against that supreme authority; that nothing 
could be proposed that was hostile to the general 
policy at present followed by the Emperor; and 
that if any of these rules should be broken, the 
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were clearly marked, and over and above all was 
the peculiar feeling that these men were electing 
representatives to make laws for them under the 
sufferance of a personal authority stronger than 
the laws themselves—something, in other words, 
utterly inconceivable to an American citizen. 

Yet it was a privilege for which they all strove, 








In a Berlin Caucus. 


meeting would simply be closed and they sent 
home on short notice. 

However, the discussion began by a short 
speech of an old man on the subject of the Church. 
He had his children to educate, he maintained, 
and he wanted them to be governed and taught 
by Protestants, and not by a lot of “skulking 
Catholics” —this last referring to the Catholic, or 
Centrum party, and to some suspicion that Vir 
chow had Catholic tendencies. 

‘The remark cansed a commotion. Every one 
rattled his glass, cries of ‘Put him out!"' arose, 
and the presiding officer did his best to restore 
order; but it was the action of the municipal 
officer, who rose on the part of the police, that 
finally brought the meeting to quiet. 

When all was again in order, and the thick 
clouds of smoke began to move slowly towards 
the ceiling once more, one of the group of Social- 
Democrats, who had taken their seats in the 
middle of the room, gave his name and address— 
as each and every speaker was obliged to do— 
and stated that they would be serving their best 
interests if they joined forces and voted in a 
body against the Centrum party. 

‘This was the one thing many had feared might 
occur. Speaker after speaker arose, often being 
interrupted and reminded that in his excitement 
he bad omitted to give his name and address, and 
maintained in heated terms that this was heresy, 
and that the Social-Demoerats oughit to he ejected 
from the door—or window, as some suggested. 

It was quite evident who the Social-Democrats 
were, and when finally they grouped themselves 
into a pugilistic-looking squad, it seemed prob- 
able that some exciting scene might occur, unless 
the two police officers should interfere. 

At this point some one in a distant corner arose | 
and asked to be allowed to question Professor 
Virchow a moment. The chairman could scarcely 
see the man on account of the thick clouds of 
smoke; but consent was given. 

The speaker astounded the entire company into 
silence by demanding, in a loud voice, whether 
Professor Virchow accepted the Darwinian theory 
or not. What that had to do with this meeting 
noone knew. The sequel showed. It appeared 
that Virchow had attended recently a scientific 
congress in South Germany, and had spoken 








there somewhat doubtfully of the theory of | 


evolution. 

‘The speaker wished now to prove that on this 
account Virchow was unfit for nomination, 
because he was unsound and a “crank.” And 
he ended his speech by the statement that they 
did not want any “flannel-mouthed talker" as 
their representative in the Reichstag. Such was 
the phrase, literally translated from the German. 

The venerable white-haired professor sitting 
on the platform looked at his colleagues in 
amazement, and a wild uproar began again, 
interspersed with bursts of laughter. 

‘This time the chairman made greater efforts to 
have quiet, and when order was again restored 
he spoke strongly against such language. The 
man was prevailed upon to withdraw his epithet, 
and Professor Virchow remarked with a smile 
that as it was rather out of the field of the present 
meeting to discuss the Darwinian theory, he 
would be glad to receive his “honored friend” at 
his home at nine the next morning, and give him 
a detailed statement of his views on the subject. 
And so the meeting went on. 

The noticeable things to the Americans were 
the hard class feeling, the rehgious antipathies, 
and the peculiar spectacle of a university pro- 
fessor of pathology standing as candidate for the 
Reichstag. 

Not that a professor should not be a representa- 
tive of his people in the great legislative house 
of the government, but because the average 
representative in America was anything but a 
college professor. 

During the whole meeting these distinctions 











| absolutely free. 


and it suggested forcibly what political rights 
these men must have had in the past to make 
them consider their present ones valuable and 
efficacious. 

At ten o'clock the meeting was over, Virchow 
again nominated, and the electors moving away 
in groups from the close, badly-ventilated beer- 
hall toward their homes. J. H. Sears. 
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THE TIDAL WAVE. 


When Doubt sweeps Ike a tidal wave 

‘The ancient strand where Faith has trod, 
‘Then from the furthest ocean-cave 

‘Comes back a wondrous echo,—God | 


Wituiam H. HAYNE. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


‘The session of the British Parliament which 
came to an end on August Sixth was chiefly 
notable for two measures of large importance. 
One of these was the Irish Land Purchase Act, 
by which one hundred and sixty-five million 
dollars of national money is to be advanced, to 
enable the tenants of Irish land to become its 
owners. ‘The main features of the act have 
recently heen deseribed in The Companion, 

The other, which was introduced on June 
Kighth and became a law in the last days of the 
session, is called the “Free Education Bill.” 
This title is a somewhat misleading one, as the 
Dill by no means establishes universal free educa- 
tion. 

Its main feature is to increase greatly the num- 
ber of English and Welsh children to whom 
education is offered free. 

‘The first great education act in England was 
passed twenty-one years ago. ‘This measure had 
two main purposes: ‘The creation, in School 
Boards, of machinery which should bo used in 
establishing schools in every locality throughout 
England and Wales, so that every child might 
have the opportunity of an elementary education ; 
and the making it compulsory on every child 
between certain limits of age to attend school. 
But under this system parents have always 
been obliged to pay fees, different amounts in 
different places, for the schooling of their children. 
‘The schools have never been “free,” in the sense 
that they are so in the United States. 

‘The law just passed, however, is in the direction 
of free schooling, though it does not establish it 
universally 

By its provisions a large sum of public money 
is to be devoted to paying a certain portion of the 
fees now paid by parents for the education of 
their children. About ten millions of dollars is 
to be so applied. 

The government will thus pay a fee of ten 
shillings for each scholar in the elementary 
schools who is now by law compelled to attend 
school; that is, who is between the ages of five 
and fourteen. This is estimated to amount, in 
the average, to a weekly payment of threepence 
for each scholar. 

In all English schools, therefore, where at 
present the parent pays a fee of only ten shillings 
| or less, the schooling will become hy the new act 
In such schools as charge a 
higher fee than ten shillings, the parent will pay 
the excess of the fee now charged over ten shil- 
lings. By this law, it is thought that more than 
two-thirds of the elementary schools in England 


and Wales will become, as are ours in this coun- 
try, free. 





At the same time the fee to be paid for children 
under five years of age is established at twopence 
| a week. 

Besides the Board" or national schools, there 
are in England a large number of “voluntary 
schools, like our private schools, which are mostly 








denominational. The new act applies to them 
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also, aiding the parents to the same extent in the 
payment of fecs. The grant made from the 
public funds may be either accepted or rejected 
by the Board and the voluntary schools. 

"the money is to be paid over by the government 
to the schools which accept the grant every three 
months, and the operation of the act. begins with 
the beginning of the new school year, in Sep- 
tember. : 

While it does not, as the title implies that it 
does, give a free education to every English child, 
and while it is therefore in this respect behind 
the American school system, the new law is a 
large step in advance in the promotion of general 
intelligence, and the Tory ministry deserves 
credit for placing it on the statute book. 
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TO-MORROW. 


‘o-morrow you will live, you always cry j 
Te what country does this morrow lie 
‘That ‘tis so mighty long ere It arrive ? 
Beyond the Indies does this morrow live ? 
Stig. so far fetched, this morrow, that I fear 
*Twill be both very old und very dear. 
Martial. 


LABOR DAY. 


Labor Day sets people thinking, if it does no 
other good. On that festive occasion the orators 
tell us that labor is a very fine and dignified 
thing, and every one applauds the sentiment; 
though at the same time most people are trying 
to get their affairs into such a condition that they 
will not have to labor, except when they feel like 
it, and then not very much. 

Few men would labor if they were not obliged 
todo so. Every one likes to rest from labor. Of 
all the sounds that salute the ear during a work- 
ing day, the one that gives the most satisfaction to 
the greatest number is the six o'clock whistle. 
‘And they like the sound even more when the 
shriek comes at five o'clock. 

Yet when men cannot get work they are of all 
creatures the most miserable, as we see during a 
long strike, and as we heard a year or two ago, 
when the prisoners in Sing Sing were forbidden 
to labor. 

Scarcely any torture could be invented that 
would give more pain than those poor men 
suffered who were confined in small, close rooms 
twenty-two hours a day, with nothing todo. A 
harrowing cry was heard from every man who 
could get a chance to utter it: “Give us work! 
Give us any kind of work; the hardest, the most 
loathsome. Anything but this deadly idleness!” 

On the other hand, who can wonder that work- 
ing men, men who labor nine or ten hours a day 
with their hands and heads, should envy the lot 
of the idlers they sometimes catch a glimpse of, 
who look so pleasant and happy as they sit fan- 
ning themselves on the broad piazza of a summer 
hotel ? 

But this appearance of peace and content 
conveys an erroneous impression to the on-looker. 
Observant persons, who witness the daily lives of 
our small idle class through the year, well know 
that they are not more contented or cheerful or 
good-tempered than men and women who do a 
fair day’s work every working day of their lives. 

Unless a person of leisure has unusual qualities 
of mind and disposition, he has a poor, dull time, 
and can only escape his cheerless lot by going to 
work at something. 

One extraordinarily hot day this summer, four 
carpenters were shingling a roof. The employer, 
when the thermometer stood at ninety-seven in 
the shade, which almost prostrated him, was so 
alarmed for them that he left his cool house and 
went to the building upon which they were work- 
ing to get them to change to indoor work until 
the weather was cooler. 

He found them hammering away merrily, 
scarcely aware that anything was the matter with 
the weather. They met his sympathizing 
remarks with laughter, and invited him to come 
up and enjoy the breeze. Up there on the roof 
they were having halfa gale of wind, while he 
was panting for breath on the ground. 

Too much labor, we grant, is a blighting curse. 
Multitudes of men and women, and children too, 
in various parts of the world, are still suffering 
from the inordinate and unnecessary length of 
their working day. 

A few weeks ago all the omnibus-drivers in 
London struck for a shorter day; and what was 
the shorter day they asked for? Twelve hours! 

And what do we mean by twelve hours’ labor 
a day? The driver who actually works on the 
box twelve hours generally spends two hours 
more in going to and from his work, and in 
taking his hurried meals. In other words, he 
leaves his bed at five in the morning and finishes 
his day’s work at eight at night, leaving him 
about one hour of ease and freedom by way of 
reward for his day’s work. But these men asked 
for twelve hours, for they had been working 
fourteen and sixteen hours. 

Punch made a driver say, “I finish my last trip 
at midnight, and have the rest of the evening to 
myself.”” 

The workingmen of the United States are 
much more fortunate than those of Europe, but 
they, too, have their hardships, and they make a 
point of airing their grievances on Labor Day. 
No one can complain if they do so. Perfect con- 
tent, it has been said, is a good thing for the 














individual, but a bad thing for the race, 
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It is not a grievance, however, to havo to work, 
or to be what is called 9 “workman.” ‘The 
Americans are a nation of workmen. 

Labor, like all other blessings, is turned into a 
curse by excess, and the same is true of leisure. 
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ON THE CARS, 


Out from the doors of a great clty church 
streamed hundreds of bright-faced boys and girls. 
‘The streets sparkled, the stations swarmed with 
them. From every jucket and dress waist fluttered 
a bright ribbon, bearing some magic initlals which 
stamped the wearer as a young conventioner, 
‘Three girls, pretty and well-dressed, entered « 
short train which passed through a backwoods 
Alstrict. 

Every seat had at least one occupant, most of 
them men, soa lady hastily emptied of its parcels 
the seat beside her. But the girls were already 
cared for. Two “drummers” had risen, a seat 
was turned, and the girls had bowed their thanks. 

Thoy made a pretty pleture in the dusty car and 
seemed to crente anew atmosphere. Men straight. 
ened themselves In their seats, women looked lesa 
weary, even the children ceased thetr worrying to 
faaten thelr eyes upon the Interesting trio. The 
girls held the situation In thelr well-gloved hands. 

Presently one of them began to hum a hymn, in 
which the others joined; and very soon three new 
song-booke were opencd. Gradually the tones 
grew louder and words were added; the alto came 
out strong on the accidentals, the tenor struck 
falsetto, the soprano opened her mouth wider and 
wider. 

‘The lady behind looked first surprised, then 
pained. Men dropped their newspapers and turned 
to stare, or winked at one another. The brakeman 
brushed rudely against the shoulder of the eldest. 
A sleeping baby awoke and cried. 

It was all such a mistake. The girls meant 
nothing wrong. They merely forgot that they 
were not In that great chorus of elght hundred 
voices, among persons of their own age, and all 
vound together by one tie. 

They would have been shocked had they known 
how they had fallen in the estimation of even the 
most rustic of those passengers. ‘They had volun- 
tarily descended from the high pedestal upon 
which they had been placed. 

“Remember that the credit of the college rests 
with you,” was always the parting Injunction of 
one of America’s finest educators, as her girls 
started homeward at vacation time. “I liketo think 
that our school ts never advertised on the cars. 
‘That would be more objectionable in my eyes than 
Silas Lapham’s Mineral Paint signs decorating the 
landscape.” 

‘The comparison fs suggestive. 

Ifave you not heard girls In the cars tell more 
than you cared to hear of the history of thelr 
relatives and friends? 

Have you not heard thelr laughter above the 
pufling of the locomotive? 

Nice girls, too. Girls, why, lke the singing trlo, 
simply forget that they are on the public highway, 
and do not think how thelr high spirits and bub- 
biing vitality will appear to those around them. 

In our country, girls and women often travel 
alone, and they have only themselves to thank If 
they are subjected to annoyance from. fellow. 
wavellers. If they mect with disrespect it 1s only 
Uecause they harbor it in themselves. 
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SCHOOLS REOPENING. 


‘As the schools are opening again, ft fs but 
natural that our boys and girls should turn thelr 
thoughts toward the businces of their young lives, 
which ts, to prepare for taking their part in carry 
ing on the world's business. 

‘The time is forever past when there could be 
doubt as to the indispensablencss of mental train 
ing for all. If any one indulges such a doubt, a 
ride of half mile in an electric car, or crossing 
the Hudson River in a ferry-boat, ought to be 
suflicient to dispel it. 

It must be evident even to the youngest inmate 
of a school that, 1s the world now Ix, the persou 
without knowledge must take a very low place 
indeed in the industrial scale. He can be nothing 
Dut a hopeless drudge, unable even to handle the 
tools which a workman of high grade Is oblized to 
use. 

It faa mistake to say, as is so often sald, thats 
modern workman Is but the thoughtless servant of 
the machine he attends. To be efficient, he must 
understand his machine, which is usually a thing 
involving several important principles and many 
ingenious devices. He must understand those 
principles; he must be able to keep in order those 
devices. The machine merely sayes him much 
rude, unprofitable labor, and renders his work an 
intellectual pursuit. 

One might profitably pass days and weeks 
examining one of the large ocean atenmers. Such 
a vessel contains a very large part of all that man 
has done and discovered since he emerged from 
the savage condition. 

Every trade carried on in civilized Ife ts repre 
sented, from the simplest to the most complex. 
All the learned professions contributed to her 
construction, equipment or navigation. The fine 
arte are acen in her decoration, and the composers 
of music have placed upon the piano and the organ 
in her cabin a election from their productions. 

Whatever men of thought have evolved, from 
Aristotle to Faraday; all that mechantes have 
invented, from the most anctent of the Chinese 
devices to the recent deposits In our Patent Office, 
we see combined in the beautiful ship, cut of the 
deep, cavernous hold of which merchandise 1* 
coming up at the rate of tons in a minute. 

Let no student forget, as he or she hears the 
school-bell ring, that, in the days near at hand, all 
the work of man on earth is going to be done ih 
the same majestic, magnificent way, and that they 
who are to bear an honorable part In that work 
must rise to the height of those superb vessels: 








must possess knowledge, trained {ntelligence, 
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mind® habitually thoughtful, and bodies uncon- 
tamiPated. In those ships the touch of the tranquil | 
and Virtuous hand is everywhere seen. 

The day of the ignoramus is over forever! 
here is no longer any room for him in civilized 
lands, €xcept in the kinds of work that no one 
likes to do; and even from them he is sure to be 
driven at last. 

The men who empty drains and gather offal are 
learning to do itin a high, clean, intelligent way, 
using implements that make the work almost 
agreeable, and rendering their trade an important 
part of the system by which the fertility of the 
earth is kept up. 

The scheol-bell invites the future masters of the 
world. The great point is to understand the 
matters taught. Never mind so much about getting 
the highest rank, but go for the main thing, which 
is to comprehend clearly the principles that 
underlie the triumphant industries of the modern 
world. 





—+———- 
HIS WAY. 


An incident that is narrated of General MeClel- 
lan sheds light on the question often asked: Why 
did his soldiers love him so dear! 

When the Army of the Potomac left Harrison 
Landing, it marched to Newport News, along the 
north bank of the James River. The advance 
division began its march early in the morning of 
August Fifteenth; but the rear division did not 
move out of camp until four o'clock in the after- 
noon of the same day 

Just at dusk a creek was reached. It must be 
crossed, according to Southern custom, by fording, 
or by a single log by the roadside. The soldiers, 
disliking to fill their shoes with water, were trying 
to cross on this single log, which of course caused 
an obstruction to those behind, and really put the 
rear of the army in danger, 

Soon several officers rode up and took in the 
situation. There was need of more haste. One of 
the officers called out: 

Vade right through, my men; 
through.” 

Some surly fellow from the ranks growled out: 

“Wade through yourself, and see how you like 
it.” 

No sooner had he spoken than the officer dis- 
mounted and waded through the creek. It was 
then discovered that the officer was General George 
B. McClellan. 

The soldiers gave him a hearty cheer, plunged 
into the creek, and afterward the point was passed 
more rapidly four abreast. 

The general might have reprimanded the soldier 
—indeed, he might have had him arrested and 
dealt with severely. But under the circuinstances 
he did just the right thing,—he went where he 
asked his men to go; and his men were glad to go 
where he led. 
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PROMISING TOO MUCH. 


The courts in many of the States are now 
engaged with suits growing out of the failure of 
numerous “investment” and “endowment” asso- 
ciations to keep their promises. 

These “fraternities,” as many of them called 
themselves, advertised to pay one hundred dollars 
in six months, one year, or more, for an inyest- 
ment of only a small part of that sum. They 
depended largely upon the failure of many 
members to meet their assessments for the money 
to satisfy the demands of those who did pay. 

It is easy to see that ifallthe members continued 
to pay the assessments, the “bonds” first falling 
due might be paid, but there would be little or 
nothing left for the later com 

That is what happened. One or two series of 
bonds having been paid, there was no money left, 
and the concerns were bankrupt. 

It cannot be too deeply impressed upon every 
one that there are now very few safe investments 
in this country that will yield more than five per 
cent. interest. The company which promises to 
pay more is almost invariably engaged in some 
business that involves serious risk to the capital. 
Railroad bonds are not the surest investment, and 
yet at» nt prices, which are low, one can 
ardly get more than five per cent. upon the money 
invested in the best of them. 

One may take it as a general rule to which there 
is no exception, that a fraternity or association, 
under whatever name, that undertakes to invest 
your money and return you more than five per 
cent. is surely a swindle, and will be known as 


such at no very distant day. 
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THE GROTTO OF CERVANTES. 


Within a few years the Spanish Government has 
placed a commemorative tablet at the entrance of 
the grotto where Cervantes, the author of “Don 
Quixote,” and his companions in slavery hid them- 
selves. It is on the side of the hill of Hamma, 
about three miles south of Algiers, in a picturesque 











situation and surrounded by an impenetrable 
thicket. 
Cervantes was taken prisoner in 1575 by Barbary 


corsairs, and fell into the hands of the renegade 
Albanian, Déli Mami. Cervantes and his compan- 
ions escaped from Déli Mami, but could not escape 
from the countr A brother of Cervantes was 
ransomed in 1577, and promised the captives to 
send a frigate from Valencia or the Balearic Isles, 
which should touch at a point of the shore agreed 
upon, and rescue them by force or stratagem. 

The place where they took refuge was near the 
sea-shore. A gardener named Juan, under the 
direction of Cervantes, secretly cut out a cave, in 
which the fifteen Christian prisoners hid them- 
selves. Juan watched the neighborhood and 
allowed no one to approach the cavern, and another 
slave brought food to the captives, who dared leave 
their hiding-place only at night. 

After eight days, during which Cervantes 
hed the sea, he saw the frigate which had 
to rescue them. That evening the frigate 
approached the land, but fishermen gave the alarm, 
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and so many people assembled that the captain 
was obliged to go to sea again. He made a second 
attempt a little later but unfortunately was cap- 
tured. 

The day after the frigate was taken the captives 
were betrayed. Cervantes was sent to the convicts’ 
prison, and a little later, just as he was about to 
be sent to Constantinople, where the possibility of 
rescue would be lost foreyer, he was ransomed. 





STRANGE RIM TO THE SEA. 


Humboldt used to tell of the charm that the 
curious shapes of the Caspian Sea, the Black Sea, 
and other geographical features represented in 
maps, exercised over his imagination, breeding in 
him a desire to travel over the globe and sce its 
strange sights. 

That great bend in the coast of Africa which 
makes room for the Gulf of Guinea is another of 
the singular formations that strike the eye and 
excite the fancy—in this case with glowing pictures 
of the beautiful Gold Coast and the wonders of 
land and sea under the equator. 


An account of recent explorations on this pa 
of the African coast by Alvan Millson, an English- 
man, adds to its interést, and calls attention to one 
of these great freaks of nature that science is able 
to explain but not to foresee. For five hundred 
miles along the Bight of Benin there is “an intri- 
cate chain of water-ways,” lying just at the edge 
of the sea. 

Mr. Millson says that “In many places these 
narrow and brimming channels ‘are separated 
from the onslaught of the Atlantic rollers by no 
more than five or six level yards of shifting sand; 
the spray from the ocean drifts over them, and the 
roar of the surf is heard by the native as he glides 
over their calm surface in his fragile canoe.” 

There are hundreds of miles of similar lagoons 
bordering the Gulf of Guinea farther to the west. 
Many rapid rivers pour into them from the up- 
lands behind, bringing down vast quantities of 
sand and mud. 

At the same time the “Guinea current,” which 
resembles our Gulf Stream, brings another endless 
supply of sand, worn froni the headlands toward 
the west, and this sand, heaped up at the ocean’s 
edge, arrests the rivers just where they are about 
to empty into the sea, and spreads them out into a 
great system of deltas. 

The resistless strength of the narrow sand bar- 
riers is attributed principally to the vast quantities 
of papyrus and water grass brought down in huge 
floating islands by the rivers, which take root and 
flourish in the sand. Only at rare intervals can a 
passage-way be found through the sand. And so 
on this singular coast the ocean and the rivers 
malts to build up and perpetuate a barrier between 
th 




















































AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY. 


The confusion which foreigners make of our 
geography is well illustrated by a German poem 
which appeared seyeral years ago. The poet, 
with utter unconcern about locations and distances, 


|makes such amusing blunders that its literary 


value is entirely lost. The argument is something 
as follows: 


Under a palm-tree on the shore of Lake Erie the 
hero is devoured by an alligator. The heroine, 
hearing of his fate, rushes from her home in the 
Everglades of Florida on the banks of Lake 
Superior, captures the alligator, extracts the hero's 

es it with magnificent pomp in Green. 
wood, in the city of New York in the State of St. 
Louis. 

Another German, who really wished to know 
the geography of this country, fell into the mistake 
so common with Europeans, of not appreciating 
the rather large scale on which Nature has dealt 
with us in the matter of area of land and water. 

Near Concord, Mass., is Walden Pond, the little 
body of water near which Thoreau lived alone 
in a hut for about two years. His most famous 
book is entitled “Walden.” It purports to be an 
account of his life in the hut, and ranks with the 
masterpieces of American literature. 

Not long ago a German professor, engaged in 
studies of America, received from Washington a 
large map of the continent. Soon afterward, in 
writing to an eminent American professor and 
historian, the German scholar said_he had looked 
all over the map without finding Walden Pond. 
This seemed to him an amazing omission. 



























FRANKLY PLEASED. 


“Hans Christian Andersen,” said one who saw 
him often, “was the most charming egotist I ever 
knew.” When the Danish Crown Prince brought 
home his Swedish bride, in the summer of 1869, a 
great assemblage of people stood in the streets of 
Copenhagen to see the royal couple pass. 


In one group were several distinguished women 
and the great story-teller, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. The women occupied front seats at the 
window, and received marked attention from the 
court dignitaries in the procession. 

Some one in the company remarked that this 
particular window seemed to possess peculiar 
attractions. 

“Oh, yes,” said the aged poet, pleased and 
happy in his seat where he had been seen by 
nobody, “everybody knows me.” 

The quiet smile that went round the group had 
no trace of unkindness. His childish vanity was 
e of the amiable traits of the gentle old’ x 
ly knew and loyed it. 























DIDN’T REMEMBER THE NAME, 


At the time when Napoleon was the most promi- 
nent figure in Europe, one man at least was little 
impressed with his greatness. The conqueror’s 
name actually slipped his mind, so slightly did his 
career concern the world that for the artist centred 
in his studio. 

Edgar Quinet relates that when he went to 
Germany he visited the old sculptor, Dannecker. 

“We talked,” he says, “of art, and the sculptor 
was eloquent over his theories. Suddenly, wishing 
to fix a date, he stopped, reflected, and finally 


said 













[ think it was in the time of that man,—what is 
? you know the man; the one who has 
I've forgotten the name. 


2 
o 








you speaking of Napoleon?’ ed. 

, Uhat is it, ed the artist, and went 
on with his interrupted statement without giving 
the incident a second thought.” 





A GREAT part of philosophy consists in know- 
ing how to do without thing horse, for ex- 
ample, enjoys his food best when he hasn't a bit in 
his mouth. 











Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” | Adv. 
oe 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 
has no affinity for the skin and is not absorbed. Bur- 
nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi 
tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 
healthy growth. (Adv. 
SCIENCE. 
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L. A WELLESLEY PReraRatory. 

ag TER, Shelbyville, 

CAYUGA DAKE MILITARY ACADEMY: 
P COLLECTORS send for lists, papers,and 


receive a Mexican stamp free. C. H. Mekeel, St. Louis, Mo. 


ELWYN HALL. Reavino, Pa. 
SELWYN. school Le Boys. Thorough instruction and 
careful oversight. New gymnasium. Military drill. 
____ Rev. WM. J. WILKIE, A. M., Headmaster. _ 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. How to put up rales h 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail, FREE. 
J. H. Bunnell & Co. Cortlandt St., New York. 

ASTMAN COLLEG 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalog 


RIVERVIE Woossticse xy. 
56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


Government, Academies, and Business, Military Organ- 
ization, BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N.Y. 
Under the Visitation of the War Department. 
ilitary under U. 8. Army o: 
Rt. Rev. F. D. H INGTON, 8. 
Apply to Lt. Col. WM. VERBEC: 
METROPOLITAN 
College of Music, 


19 & 21 East 14th St., New York City. 


Has no equal for the thoroughness of instruction and 
the absolute safety of its methods. Fall term begins 
Sept. lth. Residence department for lady Buplis from 
4 distance. Dudley Buck, President; Albert Ross 
Parsons, Vice-President; H. W. Greene, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. For particulars send for College Annual. 
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A TELEGRAPH OPER- 
ATOR’S work is pleasant, 
pays good wages and leads 
to the highest positions. 
We teach it quickly and 
start our graduates in rail- 
way service. Crops are 
good. Railroads are busy. 
Operators are in demand. 
= ~ Write for circulars. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 

Janesville, Wi 


AJEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


FOUNDED By, 
MUSIC. Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
INSTRUCTIO! IN PIANO, ORGAN, 
VOICE, VIOLIN, etc. 
Systematic courses in class and private lessons. 
Tuition, $10 to $9 for 20 class lessons, Many free 


Classes, Lectures, Recitals, ete. Elocution, 
Oratory and Dramatic Action, Fine Arts, 

























Literature, Languages: Piano and: Organ 
Tuning. COMFORTABLE HOME Jor Lady 
Students, Catalogue Free. 


Fall Term begins Sept. [0, 1891. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





plated entire with pure silver. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 


to the Ladies, expecially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 


IN THE COUNTY, 


___ASK FOR BARBOUR’ 


A package of ALL- 
cock’s CorN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 








COCK's BUNION SHIELDS 
repaid, on 
receipt of Zen Cents, 


They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 


‘The Corn Shields are made 
large and small, In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 





CRN 
BUNION 
THEWDS: wi cor ose tee 


HOUSEKEEPER! Just a moment! 


The day is coming when you will want 
new table ware. 


DO NOT let your Jeweler persuade you to take 


any other than 


STERLING SILVER INLAID SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Always have the appearance of Solid Silver. 





PAT'D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2,1886. 






Sterling Silver is inlaid at the exposed 


ints ; then 
% years, 
Ask your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 


Guarantee 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 


DOUCHERTY’S 








THE ORIGINAL 
and only Complete and &: 
Condensed Mince Meat in the Market 

Cheon. Seperated are Orede oy earn 
are offered wi im ¢ popular. 
ity of the New England, a " eo 

onot be deceived but always insist on the 
New England Brand. The best made, 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
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Our Leader. 


Words are inadequate to give an 
intelligent idea of the real worth of the 


HARVARD 
Photograph Outfit. 


The Camera has a French Lens 
that is capable of producing a most 
beautiful picture. 

The Outfit is so complete that 
“extras” are not required. 

We offer it for sale at one-half its 
true value. 


What more can any reasonable 
man want? 


We will give the Harvard Photo- 
graph Outfit to any subscriber to the 
Companion for only one new sub- 
scriber and 50 cents additional. Or, 
we will sell it to any one for only $1.75. 
If it is to be sent by mail 50 cents 
must be enclosed for postage. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A COLLEGE. 


By President Merrill E. Gates, LL. D., 
Of Amherst College. 


What do you wish to secure by a course of study 
at college? If your object is merely to form social 
tlea with the largest poselble number of the college 
men of your decade, the choice ofa college becomes 
comparatively simple. 

«Go with the crowd,” and devote yourself to the 
social life of some institution which numbers Its 
students by the thousand. ‘The agglomerative 
tendency ts strong among the young; and the 
large colleges, like the huge snowball, will grow 
larger by reason of thelr bulk. 

Yet few thoughtful young men consciously decide 
in favor of a particular institution merely because 
of its numbers, and every sound college welcomes 
the question, “What good reasons are there why 
young men who go to a given college prefer that 
college to any other?” 

In the ght of this question, two large classes of 
institutions must at once disappear from the list of 
posaibilities. You cannot afford to spend four 
years at a small college which does not maintain 
high standards of scholarship, which lacks strong, 
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by the names of Richard S. Storrs, Henry Ward 
Beecher and Roawell D. Hitchcock. 
Presidents Woolvey and Wayland and Mark 


their noble and ennobling work in colleges which 
lacked rich appliances and tbronging numbers. 

Success in college education is not a question 
of buildings and apparatus, 
students; it 1s not a question of the nuinber of 
facts implanted in the memory’; it 1s a question of 
powers awakened and developed, of discipline 
imparted, of ennobling outlook and abiding !m- 
pulse given. 

What thought, what purpose dominates an in- 
stitution? What men in its teaching corps embody 
and enforce these ideas? 

‘Wealth of architecture, ecientific collections and 
spacious laboratories and even books may utterly 
fail of their purpose. Butright thinking, enforced 
by close contact with earnest, manly, scholarly 
men—this never fails to make a college a powe 

When the tests of “numbers” and ‘popularity’ 
are urged, is it not well to try the college you may 
have in mind by another test? 

Do the young men who are graduated from it 
give evidence that they have heard the “still, 
small voice” which leads the loyal servants of 
Truth, each man for himself, to say, “I feel the 
thrill that comes from the touch of the greatepirits 
who have reigned in literature, in selence, In 
philosophy, and in Ife; T have seen something of 
what they saw; I have learned to work; 1 am 
ready to bow my neck lovingly to that yoke of 
willing service for others’ good, which he must 
always wear who serves well bis fellow-men?” 

Does the college toward which you are looking 
train the intellect to clear, steady work, subject to 
the will? Does it train the desires and their 
master, the will, to subject themselves to the 
government of conscience? Does It subordinate 
body and intellect to moral law and order? 

The higher education has not always done this. 

















scholarly teachers, and 1s not equipped with 
ibraries, apparatus or laboratories. 

‘On the other hand, among the institutions which 
have throngs of students in attendance, If you are 
wise you will not select a college where the 
standards of scholarship are notoriously low, 
however rich it may be in buildings and endow- 
ment. You cannot afford to subject yourself to the 
relaxing, debilitating influence of an atmosphere 
without intellectual tone. 

You want to study at a college where there is 
felt “In the air” the stimulating demand upon 
every man forthe best there isin him, intellectually 
and morally, during every term of the course. 

No fancled social advantages can make good the 
lack of intellectual tone and moral vigor in college 
life. Where these are wanting, great numbers 
serve only to “level down” more inevitably, 
more hopelessly to destroy manly aspiration and 
scholarly ambition. 

‘The percentage of “waste” in time and effort, 
during the years spent at such a college, is greater 
than any thoughtful young man should tolerate. 

Choose no college, large or small, to be your 
alma mater, unleex you are satisfied that it has 
proved itself possessed of the power to make of ite 
students scholarly men and manly scholars! 

Neither numbers nor costly equipment can be 
taken as evidence of this life-giving, stimulating 
power inacollege. The mere massing of students 
does not create scholarship. 

‘Among institutions which are thorough in thelr 
work and are well equipped witha strong teaching 
force and ample Ibraries, apparatus and labora. 
tories, is there a presumption that a young man 
will do best for himself by taking his college 
course at an institution where his class will be 
numbered by hundreds, rather than at a college 
which recognizes the value of limitation in 
numbers? 

‘The prestige of great numbers, with many’ 
thoughtless people, ls decisive. But many others | 
see clearly that the highest values in education 
cannot be estimated in numbers, nor measured by | 
dollars. It {san essential characteristic of all that | 
is noblest in literature, in philosophy, in art, and | 
in a liberal education, to refuse to lend itself to , 
the gauge of money values, to escape numerical 
computation. \ 

While we gratefully acknowledge the noble work 
and the ingpiring history of certain of the largest 
colleges, we believe that in the nature of young 
manhood, and in the essential ecope of a college 
education, there are strong reasons for preferring | 
the well-equipped, scholarly college of limited | 
numbers. 

“The true test of civilization,” says Emerson, 
“4g not the ceneus, nor the size of cities, nor the 
crops—but the kind of men the country turns 
out.” 

By this test, try the colleges you are comparing. 
See to it that the college you choose is one whose 
requirements for admission, whose standards of 
scholarship, whose moral tone, whose traditions 
and atmosphere as exemplified In its alumni and 
{te undergraduates, are such as give it the right to 
inecribe over its portals the legend of the Greek 
temple, and in character and in echolarly attain- 
ment to demand of every man who comes to its 
halls: “Enter good; go forth better!” 

For the boy who at eighteen selects his college, 





for the parents who select with him or for him, of | 


more importance than any other cousideration | 
the answer to this question: What fs the history, 
what are the traditions, the Inherited associations 
of the college? Does it make scholars? Does it 
make men? 

This scholarly and inspiring spirit has never 
been the exclusive possession of the richest 
colleges, nor has its awakentng or its perpetuation 
atany centre of learning depended upon numbers. 

Harvard ranked as a small training college and 
had no cabinets illustrative of science, when she 
trained Emerson and Holmes and Lowell, among 
all her gifted sone still her triple crown of glory. 
Bowdoin had no expensive buildings upon her 
modest campus when Hawthorne and Longfellow 
there drank at the celestial fount. Amherst 
among her purple hills boasted no wealth of 
appllances or endowment when she printed the 


In place of the fermenting despair of nihilism, the 





Hopkins and Martin B. Anderson were trained for | 


nor of throngs of | 


al atudy which comes from a young man’s 
Tew-bustonta, the best results are attained 
where the number of strong men, of intellectually 
and morally dominant pereonalities, in the teaching 
force, 18 not too small in proportion to the number 

uidents. 
oeieaere thi te the case, too much of the life and 
energy of the faculty 1s consumed in merely 
wrunning the machinery.” The hundreds of young 
men each year admitted come to be regarded 
merely aa so much “raw material” to be putthrough 
certain mechanleal processes, without reference to 
individual characterlstics. 

The law of the “survival of the fittest” Is left to 
work out its results; and college life goes on 
without reference to the students’ moral condition 
and spiritual needs, without help from friendly 
personal intercourse between the aspiring student 
and the strong instructor. 

‘At those of our better colleges where the classes 
are large, a growing appreciation of the danger of 
massing atudents 1s leading to the breaking up of 
Claages into smaller groups, and the assignment of 
each such group toa member of the Faculty for 
advice, direction, and as much as possible of 
personal contact. 

‘This 1s a laudable effort on the part of larger 
colleges to insure to their students certain of the 
clearly recognized advantages of the smaller 
colleges. 

‘At the smaller well-equipped colleges students 
need not be experimented upon for the first year 
or two by inexperienced tutora, who treat a tutor- 
ship as one more college honor, to be selfishly won 
and lightly tossed aside, with no study of the art 
of teaching and no appreciation of the noble scope 
of a work for which they have neither fitness nor 
vocation. 

‘The wish to avoid the changing tutors of the first 
year or two, to beable to study from the beginning 
under the direction of full professors, ripe scholars 
of established reputation, has often taken a strong 





man toa emailer college. 


Entrapped. 


reckless immoralities of atheism and the suicidal 


Personal contact between scholarly professors 


negations of agnosticism which have cursed | and all the students of each class is a marked 
liberally educated Europe, if we are to have here advantage. From hand to hand the lamp of 


in America an influence strong, binding and 
beneticent in our social system, aa the result of 
collegiate education, it must be, it can be, only by 
retaining in that system aclear faith in God, and 
by making prominent, as the highest aim of life, 
the service of God in serving the best interests of 
one’s fellow-men. 

‘The power to give this abiding impulse to students 
has never been limited to the larger colleges. On 
the contrary, the training given at the smaller 
colleges often seems to develop more fully man- 
hood and power. Our smaller colleges can show 
among their alumni disproportionate numbers of 
the ablest, the most successful and the moat 
scholarly men of our land. 

When all just concessions have been made to the 
acknowledged advantages of certain large colleges, 
there are many considerations which have led and 
will still lead the great majority of the thoughtful 
people of our land to choose the education given 
at the well-equipped amaller colleges. 

In the very nature of young manhood, and in the 
essential scope of college education, there are 
reasons for this choice. 

At the college of limited numbers, the person- 
ality of every student can be respected as it 
should be. The intense importance of each man’s 
Ife to himself need not be forgotten. 

It 1s not necessary to deal with young men “in 
the mass.” The strongest instructors of the college 
can know the students one by one, and can interest 
themselves in the fullest development of each 
man’s powers, in the strengthening of each man’s 
character. This is a consideration of the highest 
importance. 

There Is one form of growth and development 
for the tree which stands in close ranks among 
thousands of its kind in a dense forest, and a 
different and a much fuller growth for the same 
tree if it stands where it has more space and air, 
with the sunshine falling full upon it, where ft 
stands by virtue of its own root and fibre, and not 
because it 1s shoulder to shoulder with a too dense 
mass of similar growths. 

This ts one reason why 80 many men of power 
have come from other than our largest colleges. 
Crowded “institution life” of all kinds 1s unwhole- 
some. To have free breathing-room is a blessing! 
‘This holdein the intellectual and moral life as well 
aa in physical hygiene. It is possible to have a 
“youngness" thats overwhelming and not health. 
ful, where young men are too densely massed. 








roll of undergraduates rendered forever illustrious 


What is to leaven this mass of immaturity? 
Valuable as is that influence in a course of 





learning hax been passed down the ages. Such 
personal friendship as often exists between pro- 
fessora and students at the smaller colleges has 


, been an inspiration to many young men, often 


changing the entire course of a young man’s life. 
In that awakening consctousness of new powers 
and capacities which attends the young collegian 
through these formative years, to touch datly 
strong men and ripe scholars, to receive from them 
the friendly touch of a strong personality interested 


| in each student personally, has been the beginning 


ofa high and earnest intellectual and spiritual life 
for many men. 

In such intimate relations with their Instructors, 
hardly possible where the members of a claas are 
counted by the hundreds, the students of the 
smaller colleges have often found an influence 
stronger and more helpful than the impetus of 
numbers. 

Lower standards for all expenditures at the 
smaller colleges make it possible for the young 
man of restricted income to practise economy 
without feeling himself at a heavy disadvantage. 

The college which ia not ao “popular” as to 
attract in large numbers the eons of families which 
have noiden above wealth and fashion, in avoiding 
the controlling gocial Influence of young men who 
seck a college course only that they may make of it 
four years of fast club life, escapes a large percent- 
age of intellectual “waste,” and grave moral 
danger. 

In securing for a student on leaving college an 
opportunity to prove his worth in an advantageous 
position, it is an open question whether the 
personal interest of your friends in the Faculty of 
aemall college will not be of more value to you 
than would be “the name of graduating” at a 
larger institution, an advantage usually overrated. 

After you are once engaged in your life-work, 
it is what you are and what you do that will tell in 
your favor. The man who proves himself a 
“failure” will not be kept afloat by the name of 
his college. The man who succeeds will reflect 
honor on his college, large or small, and need 
not long ask to be Judged by the names on his 
diptoma. 

“The power to think and toact successfully ts the 
test of successful education.” It 1s a question of 
the power you get, not of the name of your college. 

Is not the fullest power developed in the largest 
proportion of the class, where the college class is 
large enough to insure stimulating intercourse 
with classmates of ability, the impetus that comes 





from generous-friendships and noble rivalries, yet 
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not so large that a man’s personality is lost In the 
mass of men about him? 

Does not the study of life in all organic forms 
teach us that, for the strongest action and the 
freest play of all-permeating life-powers, there is 
fa limit of tension, a norm of bulk, for every 
organism, beyond which the most desirable results 
are lost, or at least are endangered? 

For purposes of liberal education, as distin. 
guished from professional or technical studies, 
does not true wisdom teach a certain limitation in 
numbers? 
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ADVENTURE WITH CANNIBALS. 


By Charles W. Kennedy, 
| Formerly Commander of White Star Steamship “Berman.” 


At the end of August, 1850, I was on the island of 
Annatom, one of the New Hebrides group in the 
South Pacific Ocean, waiting an opportunity to 
return to Sydney, in Australia. 

The opportunity could only come with the arrival 
of some ship by which | could take passage to that 
port. There was nothing for me to do but walt as 
patiently aa I could until one should arrive. 

‘A few weeks before, I had shipped as chief mate 
ofthe schooner Jed Rover, at Sydney, and sailed 
for the New Hebrides to engage in the sandal-wood 
trade with the natives. 

The ship was wrecked on the coast of one of the 
Islands, and everything J possessed in the world 
then lay at the bottom of the ocean. 

‘At last I had an opportunity to embark upon a 
small vessel, of about fifty tons, named the 
Xantippe, which was chiefly owned by Mr. Jobn 
Patton, a wealthy Australian who wasthen largely 
interested in the trade in sandal-wood, and was 
living at Annatom. ; 

Her captain was desirous of giving up his 
command; and | was engaged to take command 
of the Xantippe, with the privilege of buying the 
share of the former captain, and working for the 
payment, since I had no money. 

‘The following day, for the first time in my Iife 
I went on board a ship as commander and part 
owner. 

‘All desire to return to Australia had vanished. 
I turned my whole attention to the work before 
me. 

Two days later I had taken on board a large 
quantity of trading goods, and we sailed for 
the island of Erromango, the scene of our late 
ahipwreck, for a cargo of sandal-wood. 

‘A new trading etation had recently been estab. 
Ushed at Tanna, one of the same group of Islands, 
and Mr. Patton, having business there, had decided 
to sail with me and land at that point. 

‘After a run of thirty-five miles, we arrived at 
Port Resolution, at Tanna, and anchored a short 
distance from the land. 

Mr. Patton and I were rowed ashore in a small 
boat by two of the sailors, one of whom, a native 
of Annatom, was to act as interpreter for me In 
obtaining a supply of yams for the ship. Several 
natives were waiting for us. 

We sprang on shore, and while Mr. Patton went 
to the station, I proceeded to attend to the object of 
my visit. 

While I stood trading with the natives, one of 
their number, who had remained in the back- 
ground closely watching my movements, suddenly 
advanced toward my interpreter, and in a very 
earnest manner began talking rapidly to hin, 
frequently looking at me. Several times he pointed 
toward the interior of the island, at the same time 
making signs and gestures. : 

My interpreter explained that the man was one 
ofa tribe of natives living in the part of the island 
which he had designated. This tribe, he said, had 
accumulated a large stock of sandal-wood of the 
most valuable kind which they were anxtousto sell; 
but, owing to the hostility of another tribe Ilving 
between them and the sea-coast with whom they 
were at war, it was impossible to get the wood to 
the shore. 

Ile urged me strongly to accompany him Into 
the Interlor to see the wood, assuring me that I 
should be conducted there and back in perfect 
aafety. 

The native’e manner was apparently eo sincere 
that I decided to trust him, though I was aware of 
the treacherous character of the Islanders. 

I made an appotntment to meet the man thenext 
morning soon after sunrise, at the place where we 
were then standing. 

On our way back to the schooner 1 told Mr. 
Patton what Ihad undertaken. He did not attempt 
to dissuade me from my purpose, beyond remind- 
ing me of the bloodthirsty nature of the islandera, 
aud thelr horrible appetite for human flesh. But 
he advised me if, when morning came, I still 
persisted in my intention, to take extra precautions, 
and go well armed. 

Before going to bed that night, I cleaned and 
loaded three six-shooters, besides sharpening ® 
large knife that J always carried with me. 

Before dawn the next day, I was upand dressed. 
My costume consteted of a thick felt coat and 
pantaloons, both garments being arrow-proof. A 
| broad-brimmed slouched bat of the same material 
|eovered my head. By drawing it down closely 
over my ears, and turning up the collar of my coat, 
1 could protect my neck and face from the arrows 
| and wooden spears with which the natives were 
armed. 

T placed im my belt two of my revolvers and 
my knife, and carried tbe third revolver In the 
i right pocket of my coat, ready for an emergency: 
With eighteen shots, I believed that I stood a very 
fair chance against any number of savages. 

‘After breakfast I went on shore, leaving onlers 
with the mate to be on the alert and come to m¥ 
aseletance, should he hear the report of my plstol- 

‘Awaiting my coming on the beach I found my 
guide. But he was not alone. With him wet 
another native, whose appearance and manner dit 
not in the least please me. But though I war 
annoyed at this unexpect@d addition to our Party, 
decided togojon. 
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| gave the signal for the natives to lead the way, 
and followed, keeping a short distance in the rear. 

Thrusting both hands Into my coat, 1 frmly 
grasped the pistol that lay in my right pocket, with 
the full determination to fire at the slightest 
Indication of treachery. 

For the first half-mile our road lay through a 
thick undergrowth of bushes about walst-high. 
The guides went steudily and silently on, following 
footpath that had been trodden by the natives. 

With my eyes fastened intently upon them, I did 
not closely observe where we were going, until 
suddenly we entered a thick forest of Immense 
trees with an almost impenetrable growth of 
shrubs, through which a footpath had been cut. 

With a stronger hold on my plstol, I kept on, 
keeping my gaze fastened upon them as well as 
the density of the foliage would permit. 

We had proceeded In this way for almost a 
quarter of an hour, when,.catching my foot in a 
small branch that lay in my path, I stumbled and 
almost fell to the ground. 

Upon regaining my feet, 1 looked for my gules. 
They had disappeared as completely asf the earth 
had opened and ewallowed them. 

I shouted. Only the sound of my own voice 
broke the atiliness. I held my breath and lstened. 
All was as ailent as the grave. 

The suspicion which had haunted my mind since 
I fret started from the shore now became a 
conviction. 1 realized that | had been decoyed 
into the dense forest, to be slaughtered and 
devoured by these hideous cannibi 

T turned to go back. 1 had proceeded but a few 
stope, when a shower of arrows, followed by a 
dozen wooden spears, came whizzing around me. 

The thick growth of the forest served as a 
Protection, and none of the missiles struck me. 
Looking in the direction trom whence they came, 
I saw, but a short distance from me, a hideously 
painted figure crouching behind a large tree. 

I ralsed my pistol and fired full at it. 

The woos rang with frightful yells asthe savage 
straightened himself up and then fell backward to 
the ground. 

From amidst the brush and shrubs where they 
had lain concealed, a dozen naked creatures ruched 
toward me. I fired one shot after another in quick 
succession, until my revolver was emptied. 

With screams of rage and cowardly fear they 
fell back, and again concealed themselves in the 
bush. 

Drawing a second revolver from my belt, 1 
pushed my way as rapidly as the thick under. 
growth would permit, following the path that led 
out of the woods. I had gone but a short distance 
when another shower of arrows came flying 
through the trees. Some of the arrows stuck in 
my coat, while others just grazed my head. 

‘This proved that the scoundrels were nearer, and 
furthermore, that they were not disposed to let me 
go so enally. I stopped and discharged two shots 
In the direction tn which I supposed they Iny 
concealed, for 1 saw nothing; and turning, ran 
wildly ahead. 

As long as my ammunition held out and I could 
keep the savages at a «stance, there was a chance 
of escape. 

Their arrows, made of small reeds with a plece 
of hard wood sharpened and fastened at one end, 
were comparatively harmless. But theirclubs and 
tomahawks were dangerous, and my grent peril lay 
in coming to close quarters with them. 

All at ouce my feet became entangled tna bough 
thrown across the path, and I fell at full tength on 
my face. [believed then that f was lost. 

Tearing myself from the bush, I rose on one 
knee, and saw, a few feet in advance of me, the 
savage who had decoyed me into this villainous 
trap—ls club held high above his head, just ready 
to dash my brains out. 

I threw myself back, raised my pistol, which 
even in my fall I had retained, and fired straight 
at his naked breast. He threw 
up his hunds, staggered, and 
fell dead to the ground. 

‘The yells of the vavages were 
deafening as they discharged 
another flight of arrows. 

My hat had fallen off, leaving 
my head and face exposed. I 
tried to protect them with my 
hand and arm, when an arrow 
struck me in the back of my 
neck, making an ugly, painful 
wound, and remained there. I 
tore It away and ran for my 
life, with a wild desire to gain 
the open ground at least. 

Evidently I had killed but 
this one; for the savages ceased 
pursuing me, and gathered 
around their dead companion. 

A ray of sunlight, glancing 
through the trees, fell across 
my path. Looking ahead, I saw 
that I was nearly out of the forest. ‘This gave me 
hope and courage, and I rushed on. 

In a moment or two I had left the woods behind; 
and goon I heard the dull roaring of the sea break- 
Ing on the shore. 

No other sound broke the stillness, and I fancted 
myself eafe. Just as I was congratulating myself 
on my fortunate escape, from out the scrub Into 
which they had stealthily crept, five or six of the 
savages aprang up and blocked my passage. 

It was evident that they !magined I had exhausted 
all my ammunition, for they came boldly toward 
me. T backed up agalust an old stump of a tree, 
my revolver concealed In my cont pocket, and 
waited for them to approach. 

When they had come within a few yards of me, 
1 took quick aim at one who appeared to be the 
leader and discharged my pistol. He fell; and T 
fired In rapld succession at two others of the 
party. 

Screaming and howling, they left me, and carry- 
Ing with them their dead and wounded, disappeared 
into the bush. 

1 followed the path leading to the shore. Coming 
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pistol, and, with two of the sailors, was running 
to my assistance. We very soon reached the shore. 

Early in the afternoon we hove anchor and set 
sail for Erromango. Turning to look ut the island 
as it elowly faded In the distance, a shiver of 
horror swept over me, as the terrible fate that 
might have been mine rose vividly before me. 

Thad, however, learned a lesson tn the character 
of the natives that stood me in good service for the 
remaining fourteen months that I was engaged in 
the sandal-wood trade. 


——+e+—__ 
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OWLS AND THEIR USES. 


There is a 
popular belief 
that owls are 
exclusively 
birds of night 
and cannot see 
by day, or, if 
they see at 
all, that their 
vision is ex. 
tremely limit. 
ed. “As stupid 
ax an owl” is 
the common 
saying; but 
doubtless the 
phrase refers 
rather to fee. 
bleness of vi- 
sion in open 
daylight than 
to any suppos- 
ed mental de- 
ficiency. 

Intruth,owls 
are not stupid, 
nor are they by any means blind by day. Even 
ornithologists have, I think, erred in assuming 
that most owls are exclusively nocturnal, though 
it has long been known that one species, the Iawk 
Owl, hunts only by day. Probably at night its 
vision Is as defective as that of a hawk. 

I am inclined to believe that even the Great 
Horned, Barn and little Screech Owls, which are 
perhaps as nocturnal as any, are endowed with by 
no means keen vision in the dark, 
and that they do most of their hunting 
by twilight and by moon or bright 
starlight. 

True, it 1s possible to approach 
closely many of the owls In the day- 
time, as they sit dozing in their shady 
retreats, aud not infrequently the 
smaller species may be caught in the 
hands. But the paselveness of the 
owls by day Is the result more of 
sleepiness than of inability to see; 
and, once started In the daytime, and 
glven a chance to rub open thelr 
drowsy eyes, 80 to speak, they are 
able to lead their would-be captors a 
lively chase. 

If any one has ever been aroused 
from a deep sleep to face the broad 
daylight suddenly, he will appreciate 
the feelings of the winking, blinking 
owl, and be surprised no longer that under such 
circumstances ft has suffered the unjust imputation 
of stupldity. 

Small birds are greatly afraid of all the owl 
tribe. Itis rare sport to come across an owl ina. 
wood when a crowd of birds is mobbing it. 

Perchance the Inquisitive eyes of a chickadce 
first eapy the robber, as he sits dozing after his 
night’s carouse. The little bird’s usual happy-go- 
lucky chickadee at once gives place to a vellement 
scolding cry, which 
speedily summons all 
birds within hearing, 
from the bluejay down 
to the humming-bird. 

How they all bristle 





Fig. 1. 











scold! How they fly In 
his face and threaten 
to do all manner of 
unutterable things! 
And how calmly the 
rascal sits, quietly 


wondering what all 
the fuss Is about, until 
a buffet or an angry 
peck arouses him to 
the situation. Then 
he lazily flaps off to 
find more comfortable 
A quarters, followed by 
Bae the scolding crowd. 

But let us pags from general facts to particulars, 
and see what relation the owl tribe bears to man, 
especially to the farmer. It 1s high time the 
matter Is underatood; for If the ow! be the 

| farmer's friend, the farmer ought to know 

| it, and bear a hand in the effort to stop the 

| destruction of owls of all sorts for decorative 
purposes. 

Of late there seems to be an abatement of 
the fashion, but In the last ten years many 
thousands of owls, from the Pigmy Owl, 
scarce a hand's breadth high, to the Great 

| Horned Owl, with a spread of wing of three 
| feet and more, have fallen victims to the 
fashionable craze. 

Let us consider the Great Horned Owl 
(Fig. 1) first by reason of his size, his flne 
presence—for he is our finest spectes—and, 
his economic Importance. 

He has shortcomings. The chief one ts a 
| liking for fowls and turkeys. But as he 
| does not begin to hunt until it fe dusk, and 
\ retires to the deep woods by early daylight, 
‘he seldom gets a chance at the farmer's 








up thelr feathers and | 


blinking hia eyes as if , 





prefers them; and in the far West, where the 
rabbit Is extremely abundant and a most destruc- 
tive foe to the crops, the Great Horned Owl does 
good service in warring upon them. Many 
thousands of pounds are annually expended in 
Australia in an 
attempt to de- 
stroy the rabbits 
—an attempt this 
ow! would glad- 
ly second if it 
were given a 
chance. 

The Barred 
Owl (Fig. 2) ts 
not quite go large 
asthe Great 
Horned, but 
though by no 
means as fine a 
species as the preceding, It Is yet a notable bird. 
It faa good friend of the farmer, too, in the matn, 
though {ts record with regard to chickens ts not 
altogether a clean one. Still, it feeds mainly upon 
squirrels and mice. 

Probably all the larger owls are cannibals, and 
do not disdain to eat onc of their smaller brethren 
when opportunity offers. The Barred Owl ls no 
exception in this respect, and the remains of more 
than one Screech and Acadian Owlet have been 
found in the stomachs of their bigger relatives. 

This species has often been tamed; and when 
taken from the nest it makes a gentle and interest- 
ing pet. Mr. Frank Bolles, in the Auk for April, 
1890, tells a story of a pair he kept captive for a 
long time. It seems probable from one of his 
experiments that fish are eaten by this species 
when St can catch them. When some live perch 
were placed in the water-tank in the cage, both 
owls, though they were but three months old, and 
had never seen a fish before, exhibited great 
excitement, and immediately jumped into the 
water toseize thelr prey. 

These pets, curiously enough, were fond of earth- 
worms. At first they were afraid of snakes, but 
| soon became curlous about them, and aubsequently 
killed and ate them with relish. 

So far as our farmers are concerned, the Snowy 
Owl (Fig. 3) 18 of leas economic importance than 
some others, since it 1s never present in the United 
States except in autumn and winter, and then 
usually only in com. 
paratively small num- 
bers. 

Occasionally, how. 
ever, as it did in 1877-8, 
it appears in large 
numbers, and is eager. 
ly shot for the cabinet 
or parlor. Its food 
consists chlefly of 
lemmings, hares and 
ptarmigans. When in 
the United States it 
also destroys many 
rate. Singularly 
enough this owl {6 an 
expert fisher, and has 
often been seen on 
the margins of pools 
waiting an opportu- 
nity to seize ite finny 
prey. Very different from the preceding species 

both In appearance and ,habits ts the Barn or 
| *Monkey-faced Owl” (Fig. 4), as it 1s often not 
jinaptly termed. While the Snowy Owl is a bird 
of the Inclement north, the Barn Ow! loves sunnier 
climes, and {a found from about the latitude of the 
Middle States southward, not only through 
the United States Lut over almost all the 
world. Doubtless in early times the Barn 
Owl had to depend upon its own resources 
| for a habitation, but it was quick to perceive 
the advantages of a co-partnerahip with 
man, and early learned to bulld its nest in 
; odd nooks and crannies of barns, churches 
: and monasteries, 

‘This owl feeda nearly exclusively upon 
rodents, and especially mice, and does its 
| hunting almost at the threshing-floor of the 
farmer. It is therefore a friend which 
should be peculiarly cared for by him and 
not left, as now, to be sacrificed to the 
passlng whim of the moment. 
| The pouched gopher of Callfornia ts 
peculiarly destructive to lawns, which it 
Injures by tunnelling under the grass roots. 
It also does much damage in the garden. 
|The number of these animals captured by 
| the Barn Owl fs simply enormous. The Southern 
planter also owes it a debt of gratitude from the 
persistent war it wages upon the cotton-rat. 

‘The Long-eared Ow! (Fig. 5), a8 its name im. 
plies, has long ear-tufts, which give it a peculiarly 
wise appearance, and unfortunately render it a 
favorite ornament of the parlor and study. It Is 
one of our most common owls, both East and 
West, and almost 
every dark pine 
thicket shelters a 
pair or two. It 
roosts in trees, and 
in them builds a 
rude nest of stick 
and twigs. 

In the far West, 
I have started a 
dozen or more 
from a thicket of 
bushes a few yards 
in extent. 

It is one of our 
most assiduous 
mouse. destroyers, 
and the presenee 
rmihinel of hundreds of 
pellets of mouse 
hair and bones 
usually marks the 








Fig. 2. 





Fig. 4. 


outofthe low bush, I heard the shouts of white , fowls unless they roust in trees. Then he becomes | retreat of a pair of these birds. The downy young 


men. 
my name. He had heard the last report of my 


| justified in disposing of by any means. 


1 distinguished the voice of my mate calling a dangerous foe Indeed, and one the farmer 1s | of all owls are curious looking creatures, as may 


[be seen from the accompanying Hlustration of a 
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However, when rabbits are plenty thls ow!| growing famlly of Long-eared Owls. Almost as 
| soon as hatched, the nestlings will take food from 


the hand as readily as from the parent bird, and 
soon become remarkably tame and confiding. 

The Short-eared Owl (Fig. 6) 1s of about the 
same size as the preceding, but the enr-tufts are 
inconspicuous. 

Moreover, it 
1s a bird of very 
different habits. 
It summers 
chiefly In the fur 
countriesand the 
Northern prairie 
States, anil win- 
ters far south. 
ward, becoming 
common in the 
United States in 
the early fall. It 
1s most at home 
in the marshes 
and open coun- 
try, where it 
spends the hours 
of bright aun. 
light among the 
thick grass. 

While it thus prefers to doze during the brightest 
hours, It can see remarkably well in the daytime, 
and, once wakened to a sense of danger, it 1s no 
ensy matter to shvot it. Its food consists chiefly 
of mice and insects. Occasionally, doubtless, it 
destroys small birds, but its main subsistence ts 
derived from animals that the farmer properly 





Fig. 6. 


dreads; nor can he rid himself of them so easily 
and cheaply in any other way as by protecting the 
owls. 

In the little Screech Owl (Fig. 7), whose length 
fe less than ten inches, the farmer has another 
friend, and one whose value {s not to be reckoned 
by its bulk. For this wise-looking tufted owlet is 
an inveterate foe to mice, and although he has 
been known to enter the farmer's domain and 
snatch a tender squab, or still more rarely a young 
chicken, he can plead that such misdeeds are 
performed but rarely, and only when family cares 
drive him to the necessity. For young owls are 
most voracious creatures, as one may learn who 
| attempts to play nurse to a growlng owl family. 
| Moreover, now that we know what a destructive 

pest fs the English sparrow, it is well to note that 
“Scops” 18 very fond of this pestilent foreigner; 
und, from the habit of the sparrow of roosting 
about buildings, our owl is sometimes very 
successful in his patriotic attempts to reduce their 
| numbers. 

Very gentle and Interesting peta Screech Owls 
make; and if taken from the nest when in the 
down, and well fed 
and petted, they may 
be released after a 
time with the certainty 
that they will not wan- 
der far. Frequently 
they roost In the shrub- 
bery near the house 
during the day, and at 
dusk fly to the window 
where they are accus- 
toma to be fed. 

‘They nest in the hol- 
lows of trees, and this 
ta where they usually 
roost during the d 
Not an old apple or- 
chard in New England 
that has not a pulr of 
these Httle owls enugly 

MMdden away tn the 
| hollows of some gnarled tree. Other owls there 
|are which are worthy of mention, dtd space per. 
| mit. There ts the big Cinereous Owl of the far 
| North, biggest of all our ow! tribe. 

In contrast is the little Pigmy Owl of the West, 
‘which Is hardly larger than a big «parrow. So 
| small ie it that it ie a marvel that It ever dares to 
stick Its talons Into 4 mouse, for fear of belng run 
away with. 

Take them all in all, the owls must be considered 
frlendeto man. They are emphatically mlce-enters, 
and they supplement the work of the hawks by 
| day by waging incessant warfare against man's 
jenemies ata time when both hawks and men are 
| resting. 

Moreover, though there ts a migration of owls 
from the north into the United States, our own 
spectes are practically sedentary, and the greater 
number of tudividuals remain all the year near 
| where they were born. Hence, while many of 
their cousins, the huwka, have gone south to a 
warmer climate, the owls remain behind to continue 
to fight man’s battles against his tiny but formid. 
able foes. 

The treatment owls receive from man evinces no 
recognition of their value, no gratitude for their 
services. Large and small, they are shot wherever 
| found, to serve as ornaments to the parlor or to do 
| vrief duty for a season ona fashionable hat, then 
| to be cast aeide and forgotten. 

Truly, Loth owls and hawks deserve better at the 

ands of the being in whose service they labor 
early and Inte. H.W. HensHaw. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION 





SEPTEMBER 8, 1801, 








FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


What European governments allow the people a voice P 


What absolute monarchies has Europe ? 

What led to popular rule in this country ? 

Are there disadvantages in our form of government P 
How are England’s colonies governed ? 


How far are our States independent of the general 


government ? 
What are the “Guilds” of London ? 





For the Companion. 


A SEPTEMBER AFTERNOON. 


Who ever could dream of December 
rolng as this 18 
Bo sunny OTastray touch my cheek on thelr Way 
‘With fleeting and fabry like Kies 
the di a day tor 

Jd epear ot dear summer Dilsses. 

baby! 

clover! 


Lie here, ever near me, my 
‘come flying with leaves, 


‘My rosebud among the 
‘The birds on the eaves may 
A-thinking to cover you over. 
Nay ! darling, for mother's beside you, 
Her iove close above you will hover. 


‘The earth is aglow in its beauty, 
‘The sun seuds us smiles without measure 
Tobe happy to-day ie. duty, 

A duty that’s nothing but pleasure. 
How your eyes dance and shine, 





mine! 
Are you thinking 20, too, dimpled treasure? 


See the dear little pink and white asters, 
‘And there area few scattered daisies! 

Can this be a world of disasters 

‘When the birds are so singing God's praises? 
Ip makes me ‘ead-hearted to think It, 

Ie't 


Here's ag 
ping, 
‘That ie ouly 16 see If you're pretty. 


But now the sun smothers his laughter 
Behind the black cloud full in view, dear. 
‘And is that, I wonder, a rautter of thunder ? 
‘And {s this @ raindrop on you, dear ? 

‘Away to the house we must scamper, 

‘More raindrops will hurry down, maybe, 
‘And on our delight prove a damper. 
Such is life, O my dear daughter-baby. 





ah! ‘tis truly a pity! 
rasshopper hopping, 








and near you he's 





Parry CARYL. 





4 
For the Companion. 
MISTAKEN AFFECTION. 


‘When Mr. Ebbitt sent his son Jack to an 
Eastern college from the Western town where he 
lived, he said to a friend, ‘1 have no fear for the 
boy. I have two sisters and a married brother 
living in the college town. He will have a home 
in both of the houses, and will be under the best 
of influence: 

‘The Misses Ebbitt were anxious that Jack 





should live with them. Their house was luxu- 
rious, they were educated gentlewomen, and were 


ready to indulge the boy to the top of his bent. 

But like other familics we have known, they 
had a talent for gloom. Their place in the world 
was that of perpetual mourners for their dead. 
They wore heavy crape veils and dingy black 
gowns, in memory of their parents and a brother 
who had died ten years ago. 

Upon the walls of the parlor hung several silver 
coffin plates, and over the table in the dining- 
room were funeral wreaths, with some copies of 
verses and resolutions heavily framed in black 
and headed, “Memento Mori." Jack could 
hardly swallow bis pudding, so haunted was he 
by the ghastly things. 


Miss Ellen was a good musician, but the piano 


had not been opened since her brother Arthur's 
death, She would not sing even hymns in the 
house, “It would be disrespectful to bis mem- 
ory,” they said. 
dearest to us lie yonder on the hill. 
never be disloyal to their memory.” 
“They almost make me hate these dead people!” 
Jack wrote home. 
names again!” 
The Misses Ebbitt, noth 


We will 








ing married, had 


formed no strong ties outside of their own family. 
They were women of much sentiment and little 
energy. They shut their eyes to the real world 
and its needs, and ag the illnesses and deaths in 
the family had been almost the only picturesque 
breaks in their dull lives, they gave themselves 
up to contemplation of them, out of a love of 


romance, which they fancied was regret. 


Jack, after a week or two, betook himself to his 


Uncle Hugh Ebbitt’s home. 


“It is a large, sunny house,” he wrote to his 


mother. “Everybody in it is busy and cheerful 


—Uncle Hugh and Aunt Anne at the head of all 
And do you know their dead 


They 
quoted grandfather’s opinions constantly, until I 


felt, as they did, that he was the shrewdest and 


the fun and work, 
seem to be alive and with them still? 


kindest of men. 


“The girls will say, ‘Don't buy that gown— 


‘as they glance into 


“Indeed, John, those who are 


“I never want to hear their 


“Have you any right to shut in your life to the 
dimensions of a grave? Are you not neglecting 
your duty to the living, whom you might help, 
out of a false respect for the dead, for whom you 
can do nothing? Look out into this beautiful 
world, and remember that the sun is shining and 
that Christ is risen 

But the sisters shook their heads sadly. Hugh, 
they thought, was lacking in proper reverence for 
the departed. i 

‘There will be found some good Christians who 
are in danger of making the mistake of those 
well-meaning women. 
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NEW ALLOYS. 


‘At the United States Navy Yard at Annapolis, 
some very noteworthy experiments have recently 
taken place. A variety of armor plates nine 
Inches thick, such as are used for the walls of war- 
ships, were flred upon by heavy shot. While 
plates of etcel were pierced and rent asunder, the 
great projectiles shattered themselves in striking 
againet an alloy of steel and nickel. This alloy ts 
one of a remarkable group placed at the service of 
war and industry during the last few years. Iron 
has long been known to be greatly improved in 
both tenacity and elasticity when it appears in the 
form of steel, and steel is no other than a com. 
pound of iron with carbon. 


Now that ete! in its turn 1s to be made still more 
elastic and strong by alloying tt with nickel, it 
seems a if an advance were at hand as Important 
as that due to Bessemer, when he gave the world 
steel at a cost little more than that of iron. 

With material of increased tenacity and strength 
the engineer will be able to build bridges of wider 
span, and towers of greater height. Pipes for the 

vance of water, oil, or steam under pressure 
need not be 80 thick and heavy as forme 

Boilers can be made thinner and ‘lighter, econ 
mizing fuel as well as metal; and machinery can 
be run safely ata higher speed. * 

Tenaelty ind strength are most Important quall- 
ties, but others scarcely less important can also be 
improved, or called tnto existence, by alloying. 

‘When tron or steel 1s used, in constructing, a 
ship, the metal causes serious derangement of the 
Compasses on board. Let the iron or steel be 
united with a little manganese, and its magnetic 
influence will be reduced to almost nothing, al- 
though the metal has gained strength rather than 
lost ft. 

Wheels, tools and many parts of machines are 
exposed to very rough usage and wear. The 
harder, therefore, they can be made, the longer 
they will Jast. Manganese-steel, especially when 
suddenly cooled in water, has extreme harduess, 
and {s thus highly suitable for the stamp mills 
which crush ore and for other uses where extreme 
hardness is desired. 

Copper fused with tin forms bronze, an alloy 
known from remote antlquity. Bronze into which 
aluminium enters as an clement takes on a variety 
of new properties. It is as atrong as steel, anil 
because It resists corrosion is an admirable mate- 
rial for, propeller-blades and ruslder-frames 
ship-building. Its high price has hitherto restricted 
its use, butas aluminium grows constantly chonper, 
and economies are introduced in the production of 
the electric current by which the alloy is made, its 
appieations are steadily increasing. 

hy alloys should vary in their properties 80 
widely as they do from, the metals, whieh, form 
them Is an obscure question. Experiment is still 
the only means of discovering what properties such 
and such an alloy will have, or how these proper. 
ties may be usefully changed by a slight difference 

In composition. 

Aluminium, in a proportion of ten per cent., 
greatly improves the tenacity of bronze, let that 
proportion be doubled and the alloy ts brite 
enough to be readily reduced to powder in a 
mortar. 

Bronzes, ne a rule, reflect light only moderately 
well; when two parts copper combine with one 
part tin, apeculum metal, as it is called, is produced 
an alloy of so high reflective power aa to be 
lused In ‘the est, telescopes. Japanese artists 
produce colors of exqulelte beauty, as well as 
reat matleability, by adding to thelt ornamental 
ronzes a little gold. 

Some metals, az lead and antimony, condense on 
union; others, like gold and silver, expand. This, 
ag well ag the heat given out iu alloying, especially 
when brass and bronze are formed, proves that an 
alloy 13 not a mere mechanical mixture but a true 
cheinical compound. G1. 
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THE FARADAY CENTENNIAL. 


The hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Michael Faraday has been modestly celebrated 
this year in Europe and America. It waa Faraday 
who made or completed the discoveries in electric 
ity that have given us the Atlantic Cable, the 
telephone and electric lighting; to say nothing of 
the brilliant coal dyes that have eo much enhanced 
the beauty of fabrics and wall-papers. It was he 
who reduced to figures the power of electricity, 
and showed its inexhaustible quantity, proving by 
experiment that enough of it to make a thunder. 
storm of great power could be generated by the 
chemical action of one grain of water upon four 
grains of zinc. 


Above all, Faraday showed the beauty and 
nobleness of character that can be attained by a 
man during the short compass of a lifetime. He 
was one of the most admirable creatures that ever 
wore the human form. 
| ‘The son of a poor London blacksmith, he was 
one of those observant, inquiring, intelligent boys 
who get education from everytiing around them, 
He loved his father's shop, and reflected much 
upon the curious processes that went on in it. 
Once in afterlife, when he was travelling in 
Switzerland, he visited a nail-maker’s shop, and 
wrote thus in bis journal: “Nail-making is a very 
neat and pretty operation to observe. I love a 


smith, and everything relati % 
father was sama © ne f Smitnery. My 


grandma does not like yellow; or ‘Plant migno- | _ His father being a poor man, Michael at twelve 


nette there. Grandma loves it best of all!” 


went to work as errand boy 


to a book-bi 
his home, and after a year’ inder near 


s trial was apprenticed 


“Uncle Arthur's sword hangs below his picture, | the trade, at which he worked for about nine 


and there are always fresh flowers near it.” 


‘There was no place for morbid misery in such 
ahome. Their dead lived with them still; their 
noble thoughts and sayings, their whims, even 
their jests were remembered with tender care. 
‘Thus the brave young uncle who had been lying 
under the sod at Antietam for many a year, 
began to have a live influence over Jack, who 


never had seen him. 

But the boy found life and duty and religior 
repulsive in bis aunts’ gloomy home. 
brother Hugh saw this, and one day said to them 


Their 


years. During his apprenticeship he fre 
Ationded ‘the “sclentife lectures “ten ‘gitea. Ih 
London, admittance being one shilling. 
gentleman who frequently brought bi 
his employer to be Lound, having meileed young 
Faraday’s interest in science, gave him one day 
tickets to the last four lectures ever delivered in 
London by Sir Humphry Davy. Of these lectures 
ed seers san careful notes, which he 
out and i 
wrote 0 ound into a handsome quarto 
This he sent to the distinguished lect 
letter in. which he deceribet his. ciremeaty eae 
and expressed a strong desire to devote his life to 
D {scientific experiment, and asked Sir Humphry 
Davy to give him some employment that would 
enable him to do this. A few ‘nights after, as he 
was going to bed, he was summoned to the front 





door by a loud knock. 
broughit a note asking 
at the Royal Institution, 
President. 

tie een aalury equivalent in our 

ata salary ¢q 

tits at reek Prom that day to the end of his 
life he was a devoted and disint Anvesti- 
gator, aud obiaiued nally the highest distinction 
(hich the pursuit of knowledge can afford. 

Ail hig days he clung to his glorious am 
Independent poverty, preferring his lelsure to 
the wealth that often solicited his acceptance. He 
fbeolutely refused to accept the lucrative business 
of chemical examiner, which was almost thrust 
upon him, and he would have no part in the wealth 
Winch bis discovery of the coal-dye process placed 
within his reach. He wanted all his time for the 

covery more truth. 

aWicern tne Hoyal Institution he drew his little 
salary of eighty pounds a year and the use of three 
rooms; to which Prince Albert, by and by, caused 
fo be added a pension of three hundred pounds a 
year, and the Queen in his old age lent him for life 
A pretty little cottage near Hampton Court. 

‘ith’ these emolumenta he was more than 
content; he was grateful and happy. Even the 
prealdency of the Royal Institution, though it was 
pressed upon him, he declined, and he would 
fhake no profit of his lectures, though for many 
years he was the most lucid and popular lecturer 
upon science in the world. He lived but to increase 
the sum of knowledge and to spread It abroa 

‘It is well to keep alive the memory of such a 
man. 


It was Davy's servant, who 
him to call the next morning 
‘of which Davy was 


and was engaged as laborato 
one: 
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For the Companion. 


“FAR IN THE WILDWOOD.” 


Far In the wildwood there's a spot 

‘Where the sun,shines but scorches not, 

For there the murmuring boughs are spread 
Like a green lattice overhead : 

Becch-drops and pungent toothwort grow 
In patches on the bank below ; 

‘Would you this uutilled garden try ? 

I'll take you with me by and b; 


A little brook runs through the place, 
The favored haunt of perch and dace, 
‘Unused to change for line and hook 
‘The brown bed of the Inughing brook ; 
Toatch amid the eddying tides 

‘The fresh gleam of their watery sides— 
These freckled beauties would you spy ? 
You shall go with me by and by! 


In the tall pine-tree’s withered crest 
A lonely hawk broods on her nest; 
‘The sheltering forests without doubt 
Close round to keep intruders out 
There the dusk heron stoops to cool 
His hoarse throat in the crystal pool : 
So aweet a cup could none refuse 
Come, but with fernseed in your shoe: 
Dora Reap 
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ON HIS WEDDING TRIP. 


Moses Frost stood six-feet-four in his socks, 
says a Companion correspondent, and was called 
“the best man on the river,’—a phrase that 
expressed admiration of his physical, not his 
moral, qualities. He was, nevertheless, generous, 
truthful, brave, and altogether a fine specimen of 
the wilder Canadian backwoodsman. The title 
implied that he had successfully “tackled” all the 
famous “bullies” of the Upper Ottawa, even the 
terrible Joe Maufraud, thirty years ago champion 
of “the French.” Moses, in a squeaky, shrill, 
slow, small treble, that came absurdly from so big 
a man, used to tell me his experiences. 


her’ és some use in havin’ the repytation of 
bein’ a purty good man,” he squeaked, ‘modestly. 
“Lreckon ther’ haint been no peaceabler man on 
the river than me sinst they give up tryin’ to whale 
me, most three year back. Last tine 1 fit was 
because two men that never seen me before didn’t 
know me when they did see me.” 

“Tell me about it, Moses,” said I. 

“Well, surveyor, it was about New Year's, the 
time me'n Lilly Ann got hitched. My woman’ was 
dead sot on seein’ the fashions down to Portage du 
Fort. So we started two days after the shindig 
for to have a weddin’ trip. She said that was the 
right way. We stopped at Rattray’s instead of 
Paddy Scully's place—the best ther’ was goin’ 
wasn't too good for Lilly Ann them days. 

“Well, Lilly Ann was mighty took up with the 
cireus picters on Rattray’s barn. I'd ’a’ took her 
in, too, on'y it was gone more’n four months.” 

‘But what about your last fight, Moses?” 

“Yas—yas—I was disrememberin’! Well, It was 
when me'n Lilly Ann wae goin’ back home. You 
mind the bridge before you come to the Calumet?” 

“The high bridge over Brabyon’s creek? 

“Yas, that’s tt.” I guess it’s maybe the length of 
your chain down to the creek in summer. That 
time the holler was drifted half full of snow. 
Well, there was the two of ‘em on the bridge—one 
of ’em looked like a good man. Says he to me: 
‘We're wantin’ a ride! 

“<7 can’t give ye no ride,’ says I. ‘Ther’ haint 
re boys, for I’ve got the woman, don’t you 















With that the big one runs to the head of my 
ony. Ididn't want to get out and hurt the man, 
ut says Lilly Ann, ‘Be you goln’ to stand that, 
Moses? If you be, I'll get out and whale ‘em 
myself” Shé'd ’a’ done it, too, surveyor. Mebby 
you never heard what Lilly’ Aun tone to Joe 
laufraud that time he —” 

“You'll tell me that story another time, Moses. 
What did the two men do?" 

“Ob, yas. Well, I jumped out and the other one 
come ‘up, equarin’ off. He fell easy. Then the 
big one runs in. Mebby you never see a bull 
moose comin’ at you lickety-pelt?" 

“The fellow ran at you head down, eh?” 

‘Jesseggsackly. Well, I stood "to one side, 
gudden, and give him a trip, ‘Then I takes him by 

rowsis anc e back o} is neck and cl 
nim over the eatin: a witehes 

“With that Lilly Ann says, ‘You're purty good 
yet, Moses,’ and she jumps cut, laughing. There 

and looked over the bri e right J 

“Was the man hurt?” Be igne down 

“Hurted! How could he be hurted, an’ him fell 
into seventy foot of snow drifted in the gully? He 
did bave some considible trouble gettin’ footin’ to 
Mitt out his head. Then he looks up and says he, 
‘Who in thunder be you, anyhow?” i 

- Hee Bones Frost,’ says Lilly Ann. 

““Murderation! says he. ‘If'we' 
we wouldn't have wanted no rides) “owed that 
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REFORMED BY A RATTLESNAKE. 


Jacob Smart, afterwards a temperance lecturer 
well known in the West, was on his way home 
after a week of hard drinking. For two years he 
had been going downhill, as he says, and was faet 
becoming a reckless sot. On this particular May 
afternoon, as he staggered along toward home, he 
stopped under a tree and threw himself at full 
length to sleep off the first effects of his carouse. 

How long 1 had sley Y ki v 
wae at length arouse by a kense of aaiseeion 
and weight on my chest. 1 suppose I moved, for 
the next moment 1 was fully awakened by’ the 





whir of a rattlesnake. 1 raised my head; tt 
bright moonlight, and there, colled on my chest 
was a huge rattlesnake, its’ rattles whirring vio. 





lently, and Its ugly head raised threateningly, 
a foot from my Fave! ingly, not 
Inatinetively 1 threw up my hand to a 
face, and that instant the repule's head adwuaguy 
and ‘its fangs were buried in the cuff of my coat! 
sleeve, not half an Inch above my wrist! F 
1 sprang to my feet, and for a moment the rattle. 
snake dangled’ from my arm, ite fangs still 
fastened in the coat-sleeve. Then it fell to the 
round and colled again, and again ite ugly bead 
Garted towards me, but’ by that tme I ae a a 
“Gulckly seizh limb 
uickly ecizing a limb which lay bene; 
tree, I Int the reptile a blow and broke ts bare 
the ‘dead limb In my hand breaking at the same 
time into half a dozen pleces. 
1 have the string of rattles, nine of them, pre. 
served. Never since that day has a drop of 
intoxicating liquor passed my lips. 








——o—___ 


REAL KINDNESS. 


‘A blind and crippled old man sat at the edge of 
the icy stone pavement grinding out his few tunes 
ona wheezy hand-organ, and holding in one hand 
atincup for pennies. The cold wind blew through 
his rags, and he was Indeed a pitiful object. Yet 
few of the passers by seemed to pity him. They 
were all in a hurry, and it was too cold to stop and 
hunt for pennies iu pockets and purses. 


A sudden gust of wind blew the old man’s cap 
off. It fell by the side of the pavement, a few 
feet distant. He felt around for it with his bare, 
red hands, and then with his cane, Lut he could 
not find it, and finally began playing again bare. 
headed, with his scanty gray locks tossed about in 
the wind. 

People came and went, happy, well-dressed men 
and women, in silks and velvets and sealsking, in 
warm overcoats and gloves and mufflers. But 
none of them paid any attention to the old man. 

By and by a woman came out of an alley, an old 
woman in rags and tatters, with a great bundle of 
boards and sticks on her bent back. Some of the 
boards were so long that they dragged on the 
ground behind her, and it had évidently taken her 
i long time to tie all the boards and bits of lumber 
together and get them on her back. 

he came along, bending low under her burden, 
until she was within a few fect of the old organ- 
grinder. She saw his cap lying by the pavement; 
she saw him sitting there bareheaded. 

She stopped and untied the rope that bound the 
bundle to her back, and in a moment the boards 
were lying on the ‘ground. ‘Then she picked up 
the cap, put it on the old man’s head and tied It 
down ‘with a ragged string of a handkerchlet 
» from her own neck. 

‘old, haint it?” she said. 

He nodded. 

“Aint gittin’ much to.da; 

He shook his head again. 

She fumbled in her ragged skirts for a moment 
and finally brought forth a copper. She droppe 
it into hig little cup, hoisted the great bundle on 
her buck, and went on her way. 
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HE “FETCHED HIM.” 


Mr. Giles B. Stebbing, In his “Upward Steps of 
Seventy Years,” devotes 4 page or two to one of 
the “village oddities” of hls boyhood, a man 
notorious for rum.drinking and Bible-reading. 
Every Sunday was given to reading the Bible, 
always in course. Mr. Stebbins remembers his 
coming into the store one Monday morning, aud 
saying: “How still you be! Well, I've just read 
the old book through the seventeenth time.” 


He was a life-long Democrat—whether this was 
due to his rum-drinking or to bis study of the 
Scriptures ts a question which Mr. Stebbins does 
notraise—and used often to tel! how his persistency 
had once carried the State for his part 

For seventeen years Marcus Morton was the 
Democratic candidate for governor of Massachu- 
setts, and was elected at last by a majority of one 
vote. Of course every man who voted for him 
could say that he elected hh, and this particular 
Democrat was not at all backward about claiming 
that honor. 

“I begun to vote for Marcus,” he would #8 
“and I-stuck to him. T wasn’t ashamed of 1 

olitics, and I got a good penman to write m 
banot th big letters on a half-sheet of paper. 

“I took my ballot in my hand, walked up the 
broad aisle with the rest to the’ bullot-box that 
stood on the communion table under the pulpit, 
handed my sheet to the town clerk to put In, #0 
that everybody could ace it, and then went down 
the aide aisle and went home; for I never believe 
in bangin’ round and makin’ a'noise election days; 
“taint right. Seventeen times I voted for Marcus, 
and I fetched him. Gita good hold and stick to It 
ts my way.” 












——_+e—___ 
PHOTOGRAPHING SPECTRES. 


It ts possible that the famous spectre of the 
Brocken may yet have Its photograph taken, and 
80 become familiar to thousands who have never 
seen the mysterious shade itself. It Is known that 
the so-called spectre is elmply the shadow of a 
person standing upon the mountain, projected 
upon the surrounding mist. 


Two or three years ago Professor Iazen. while 
making meteorvlogical observations on the summit 
of Mount Washington, used to amuse himself by 
causing the spectres of night visitors to the obser” 
vatory to appear in the mist enveloping the peak. 

For this purpose it was only necessary to 80 
place a light as to cast the shadow of a person 
upon the foggy cloud ahead of him. ie 

‘Sometimes a gigantic spectre was produced with 
startling distinctness, although never any equal: 
ling the phenomenon seen trom the Brocken, 
where the conditions are peculiarly favorable, 
Recently Mr. A. W. Clayden has reported to the 
Royal Meteciologteat Society the results of similar 
experiments made by him in the London fog of 
last February. He succeeded in raising his own 
spectre by placing a limelight behind his heud- 

hen he photographed the spectre. 


—__+e—_—_ 
TRUE TO LIFE. 


An Itallan paper, I! Carlino, recalls a practical 
joke that appeals to our sympathy as well 28 (0 
our sense of humor. A painter had been commis 
sioned to paint the image of a saint on the 
refectory wall of a convent. 


The price stipulated was ver 
agreed’ that the. painter ahould have hia aneale 
provided at the expense of the conyent unt tay 
work was finished. But the only food supp 
to the poor artist was bread, onlons and water, 
The day for unveiling ‘the fresco at loner 
arrived. ‘The friars stood round the artist the 
curtain was removed. It was no doubt a oa 
picture, but the saint bad his back turned to 
e spectators. 
{What does this mean?” shouted the indignant 
ma ag 
“Padre, 1 was compelled to paint the plcturt 
you see lt, for the saint could not bear the swnell of 


low, but tt was 





onions.” 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY'S CALENDAR.—IXx. 


$-e-p-t, and the school-bells call 

To summon the children, one and all; 

They troop together through Summer weather, 

Though the bright little calendar says ‘tis Fall. 

But some still night, from grotto or glen, 

Jack Frost will ride on a raid, and then 

Good-by to the flowers and the green of the leaves; 

Good-by to the August frults and sheaves; 

Goodby to the bird-songe merry and clear; 

The sun ablnes fair thro? 
the keen, sweet air, 

And we know there's a 
Summer in every year. 

Oh, bright and fleet are 
the days we greet, 

For the joys of Summer 
and Autumn meet 

In the sweet September, 
Dalay, my dear. 


— oe —_ 
For the Companion. 


LADY JANE GREY. 


Lady Jane Grey was 
Miss Procter's doll. She 
was forty years old. 
She had a walnut head 
and a rag body. 

Her arms stood out 
at right angles with her 
body, and her feet toed 
in. Her face indicated 
dignity, sternness and 
determination. 

She wore a snuff- 
colored silk dress and 
cape, and a black silk 
apron. A little green 
cape bonnet concealed 
the startling fact that 
she had neither cars 
nor hair. 

Lady Jane Grey lay 
wrapped in a blanket 
in a drawer, except 
when some little girl 
came to make a call. 
Then the brown-faced 
dolly was taken out 
and unwrapped for her 
to play with. 

Though Lady Jane 
Grey had always been 
so quiet and retiring, 
she was destined, in 
her old age, to lead a 
very active life and to 
meet with thrilling ad- 
ventures. 

Miss Procter went to 
California to live, and 
Lady Jane Grey was 
her parting gift to little 
Millie Baker. 

Millie and her large 
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Thore was Lady Jane Grey, swinging in the wind, 
suspended from one of the topmost branches. 

Bim had stores of stolen strings, and somehow 
he had wound one around the dolly’s arms and 
fastened her firmly to the branch. 

Millie cried and laughed at the same time, and 
wanted her taken down at once. But the branch 
was so slender and high that there scemed no 
way of getting her except by cutting it off, and 
this Millie's papa was not willing to do. So the 
doll was left, in the hope that a strong wind 
would break the string. 

‘The tree was soon bare, and every night Millie 
would look ont from her chamber to see poor 
Lady Jane Grey's form outlined sharply against 
the sky. And when the wind blew she would 
dance and turn somersaults with a gaiety quite 
unbecoming her years. 

One day in a violent wind the string broke and 
Lady Jane Grey came bouncing to the ground, 
where Millie caught and hugged and kissed her. 








But she was only tho wreck of her former , 


self. All her stiffness was gone. The ink which 
marked her face had entirely faded, leaving it a 
blank. 

Her clothes were in rags, and there were holes 


in one leg and each of her arms, through which 
the sawdust was slowly oozing out. 

Very sadly Millie wrapped Lady Jane Grey in 
her blanket and laid her away, to begin again a 
retired life, and Bim, much to his wrath, was 
never again allowed inside of Millie's playhouse. 

M. HP. 
SS 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN'S SAYINGS. 


Onc day, Susic was walking with her cousin 
when they came to a plank placed across the 
street, and her cousin told her she was small 
enough to duck under, which she did. When 
they returned, and reached the plank, she looked 
up brightly and, banding her bag to her cousin, 
said, “Here, Cousin Mary, you hold my beg, 
and I'll goose it.”* 

Baby Alice and mamma were waiting at tho 
| Station for the train one day, when the gong in 
the hotel opposite the station sounded for dinner. 
Alice listened a moment, and then exclaimed, 
“O mamma, hear the tin pan holler!’ 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
BROKEN WoRDS. 


In each of the following sentences fill the first 
and second blank with the word to be inserted in 
the third blank, but go divided as to make two 
separate words. Example—She hus fen minutes 
in which she can hasten to school. 


Tf you can't find the — — again; 1 am sure 
it is fn the —. 

If you see the —- — by the station without 
stopping you may be 
sure the ship's — wus 
not taken o 

1 took little — — 


my lap, and sh 
the = ‘on the lawn, 





cer. ‘es, —, — the 
street a little way, 
the response. I’ went 
and found some dell. 
cious —. 
The butcher said, 
“Madam, this ts a nice 
id you a 











DOUBLE ANAGKAM. | 
Omitted rhymes are 
formed froin words 
omitted, in the fourth 
and last lines. 
T'm thinking ofu famous 
mit 


Whose schoolmates 
mayhap called him 





jack. Ne- 
Crologista his death re. 


cord; 
IN give his birth. It 
WA Ate see eee, 





ity EX 
pirthday came, 
September second. 
Full many ‘poor and 
wretched oues 
Thelr friend In need 
this man have ¢***. 
sees, 
Hospitals, prisons, too, 
he sought ;— 
‘Travelled through Eu. 
rope, hither, # ++. 








y changes in 

them wrought, 

Which filled their in. 
mates? hearts with 
aeaeee, 


Who was this brave 


a 
And mai 





e3, 
lic was no «# « #. 


een, 

Who risked his life for 
oth ke. 

Pl give his name juat 





her eee 
eee 
LILIAN Payson. 
3. 
XIDDL¥. 


When victory I xymbol- 
ize 

Hive beneath the tropic 
skies; 

But every day tn every 
land 


Each person holds me 
in his hand. 


4. 


TRANSFORMATION 
PUZZLE. 








family of dolls received 
the new-comer with 

bright faces and smiles. 

But Lady Jane Grey answered none of their 
smiles. She sat up very straight and prim, and 
looked very stern. 

When Lady Jane Grey first came into the 
playhouse, Bim, the magpie, saw her. 

Bim never had noticed any of Millio’s dolls 
iefore; but something in the appearance of this 
quaint little lady attracted him greatly. 

He stopped his noisy chattering, and stared at 
her very impolitely. ‘Then he fiew down, and 
tried to take off her bonnet. 

After that, whenever he saw Lady Jane Grey, 
he would stop his chattering and cock his head 
to one side in a funny way, and never take his 
bright, sharp eyes off from her. 

One day in May Lady Jane Grey was missing. 
‘The house was searched from garret to cellar. 
Bim was strongly suspected of the theft, and all 
his known storehouses for stolen goods were 
overhauled, but not a trace of her could be 
found. 

Millie cried a great deal, but at last gave Lady 
Jane Grey up for lost. 

The leaves were heginning to fall, when, one 
day, mamma came running down from the attic, 
calling to Millie, “Come with me, Millie. I want 
to show you something.” 

Millie followed her mamma to the attic, and to 
the south window overlooking the great elm in 
the yard. Some of its branches were quite hare. 

Millie looked where her mamma pointed, and 
rubbed her eyes to be sure she was not dreaming. 




















For the Companion, 
A LONG AFTERNOON. 


“What shall I do all this long afternoon?” 
cried Will, yawning and stretching himself. 
“What—shall—I—do? A whole long afternoon, 
and tho rain pouring and nothing to do. It will 
seem like a whole week till supper-timo. I know 
it will. Oh—dear—mx!!"" 

“It is too bad!"" said Aunt Harriet, sympathet- 
ically. “Poor lad! What will you do, indeed? 
While you are waiting, suppose you just bold 
this yarn for me.” 

‘Will held six skeins of yarn, one after another, 
and Aunt Harriet told him six stories, one after 
the other, each better than the last. 

He was very sorry when the yarn was all 
wound, and he began to wonder again what he 
should do all the long, long afternoon. 

“Will,” said his mother, calling him over the 
panisters, “I wish you would stay with baby 
just a few minutes while I run down to the 
kitchen to sce about something.” 

Will ran up, and his mother ran down. She 
was gone an hour, bnt he did not think it was 
more than ten minutes, for he and baby were 
having a great time, playing that the big woolly 
ball was a tiger, and that they were elephants 
chasing it throngh the jungle. 

Will blew a horn, because it spoke in the 
“Swiss Family Robinson” of the elephants’ 
trumpeting; und baby blew a tin whistle which 














was a rattle tov; and the tiger blew nothing at 
all because tigers do not trumpet. 

It was a glorious game; but when mamma 
came back, Will’s face fell, and he stopped 
trumpeting, because he knew it would tire 
mamma's head. 

“Dear mamma!” he said. ‘What shall I do 
all this long, long afternoon, with the rain pouring 
and nothing to do?” 

His mother took him by the shoulders, gave 
him a shake and then a kiss, and turned him 
round toward the window. 

“Look there, goosey! she cried, laughing. 
“It stopped raining half an hour ago, and now 
the sun is setting bright and clear. It is nearly 
six o'clock, and you have just precisely time 
enough to run and post this letter before tea- 
time.”” Lavra E. Ricnarps. 

= ae 


One morning little five-year-old Eva May came 
running into the kitchen where auntie was 
ironing, and exclaimed, “O auntie! I was out in 
the hen-house, and I couldn't see in the nests, 
but I smelled fresh eggs, and it smells like there 
are ire in one nest. Won't you come out and 
see 2" —— 

LitTLe Alice, three years old, was dressed one 
very hot day by her auntie in low neck and short 
sleeves. She stood for a few moments looking at 
her bare arms; then she exclaimed, “Nantie, my 
mamma don’t low my arms to go barefooted !"" 

















Change the first and 
last letter of the first 
word defined to form the 
second word defined. 

Example—Change poverty to a stick. W-un-t, 
e-an-e. 

When these changes have been rightly made, 
place the words one below the other in the order 
here given; the prlmals will spell a month aud the 
finals a flower belonging to it. 


Change part of the human boty to a ballad. 
Change a pain to a reverberation. 
Change a metal to a loud sound. 
Change a fish to announced. 
nge part of a ship to rest after labor. 

nnge w couple to the « 
Change av action to an animal, 

Change to solielt to the Latin word meaning 
therefore. 

Change a garment to a highway. 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Let this—thistle. 2. He wilts—whistle. 


2. JaBLONOW 
cOrnroRran 
uNHOUS ED 
8TANHO PFE 
IMBIBING 
SUSTAINS 
NURS LING 
HwYACINTH! 
BHALLOON 
BCANNING 


Zigzags—John Bunyan, Washington. 


3.1. Germ—any (Germany). 2. Hallow—ell 
(Hallowell). 3. Sara—bat (Sarabat). 4. Water 
bury (Watertury)- 5. Roc—Hester (Rochester). 
6. Nan—ling (Nailing) 

4. 1. Plaintiff. 9. Pie rate (pirate). 3. X tracts 
(extracts), 4. ‘Farthing. 5. Man or house. 6. 
Prime evil (primeval). 7. Plantin’ (plantain). 8. 
Catkin. 9. Kidnap. 
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OUT OF HIS LATITUDE. 


It would be hard to say which a “funny man” 
likes best, a listener to whom all his jokes are new 
and “side-splitting,” or one of those dull souls who 











take everything seriously. An ex-governor of 
Wisconsin, famous as a story-teller, is reported by 
the Chicago Tribune as having related an anecdote 


oY his own experience with a man of the latter 
The governor was at a clam-bake in New 
and after dinner was called upon for a 





Jersey 
speech. 


I started off bys: 

















ng that I had eaten so many 
of thelr low-neck clams that [ wasn't in the least 
Sort of condition for speech-naking. At that | 
moment a long-faced old man directly across the 
table scowled at me and said in a stage whisper : 

“Little-neck clams, little necks: . 

I paid no attention to him and went on ¥ y 
remarks. After dinner he followed me out of the 

1, 
hal¥ou are from Wisconsin, aint you?” he asked. 
es,” Lanswered. 

“Youdou'thave many clams outthere, I reckon 

“Well,” said I, “we have some, but'it’s a good 
way to water, and in driving them across the 
country their feet get sore aud they don't thrive 
very well.” 

He gave me a look that was worth a dollar and a 
half. 

“Why, man alive!” said he, “clams aint got no 
feet.” 

He turned away, and shortly afterward ap- 
proached one of my’friends. 

“Is that fellow Governor of Wisconsin?” he 
inquired. 


























‘es. 

“W-a-l-1,” said he, “he may be a smart man in 
Wisconsin, but he’s a good deal of a fool at the 
sea-shore.”” 


JUST THE SAME. 


‘A writer in the New Orleans Picayune gives an 
interesting portrait of au old negro who describes 
himself as “mos’ er hunderd,” and is devotedly 
attached to the people who once owned him, and 
with whom he still lives. He declares that he may 
ve free, but that nothing can shake his belief that, 
in some way, he does belong to his beloved mistress. 
‘Though she has married, and brought up children 
of her own, she is still “Miss Carrie” in his eyes, 
and one of his pet theories is that she looks exactly 
as she did years ago, when she and her little bond. 
man were children together. 

One day he was looking on at a dance, and 
declared proudly to one of the younger members 
of the family : 

“Miss Currie could dance better than that when 
she was young.” 

“Do you remember how she looked at a ball?” 
some oive asked. 

‘ honey,” he said, «™ 
i rose, she wus 
“Weil, isn’t she beautiful now 

“Go long, honey, can’ yo’ see how yo’ mar looks? 
she looks jes’ lak she always did.” 

























88 Carrie looked 
=? heautiful.”” 
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WEBSTER’S 





READY WIT. 


More or less sportive 
parry-and-thrust of lawyers’ combats in court. 
Fancy the drollery of a man like Webster playing 
upon the word “doctor.” Harper's Magazine 8: 


Daniel Webster, when in full practice, was 
employed to defend the will of Roger Perkins, of 
Hopkinton. A physician made afidavit that the 
Westator was struck with death when he signed his 
wi 

Webster subjected his testimony to a most thor- 
ough examination, showing, by quoting medical | 
authorities, that doctors dis as to the precise | 
moment when a dying man is struck with death, 
some affirming that itis at the commencement of 
the disease, others at its climax, and others still 
affirming that we begin to die as soon as we are 
born. 

“1 should like to know,” said Mr. Sullt 
opposing counsel, “what doctor mainta 
theory.” 

“Dr. Watts,” sald Mr. 
gravity : 





rtifice enters into the 































n, the 
8 ‘that 








Webster, with great 


“The moment we begin to live 
We all begin to dle.” 


The reply convulsed the court and audience with 
Jaughter. 





ISHME 





Men have a natural horror of “shopping” at its 
best; but send one of them to “mateh shades,” aud 
he shrinks from the odes like Macbeth from the 
ghost. “Take any shape but thet!" 


“I have come in here, air.” said the angry eitize 
‘to get justice. Yesterday as my wife was getting 
into one of your cars the Conductor stepped on her 
dress and tore off a yard of it. 
ag Well, sir,” ealmfy replied the superintendent, 
I don't know that We are to blame for that. What 
do you expect us to do—xet her a new dress?” 
“No, sir, 1 do not,” grimly replied. the other, 
andisbing in his right hand h stmt piece of clot 
hat I propose to have you do is to help me 
mateh this cloth.” meee 
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DIPLOMACY, 


A salesnian shoul 





know his goods and his cus 
tomer 






LADIES, you can have a 


FASHION CATALOCUE 


sent FREE by addressing MAHLER BROS. 





501-505 Sixth Avenue, New York 7 
nm iy A \ ts AT ONCE. Sam- 
MUST HAV . mie Sishiock tree by mall 

stamp.“ Immense. U1 ied. Only good on 
for esa’ Goats weights, ‘Sales unparalelled. S12 a 


Gay. Write quick, Brohurd & Co., Clarksburg, W. Va 


r .s 110 Rubber Let- 
ET PRINTER Has 
Oy eee ERIN Ty totder,P 
Ibe, Or ote DrROY 
SELF INKING STAMP 
PEN & PENCIL, any nameon, i 
statoon, Ise. Itubber Stamp Go. D Tw 


BRIGGS’S PATENT TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


Twelve good designs with full instructions 
how to stamp, sent on receipt of 5 cents, 


















BOX C, 3, IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY. _ 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 


of Booksand helps 


ELF TAUGHT iesatsssiracion 
BORARR 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. 


C RIPPLES, ¥osnentiiy 
















‘or exercise, buy a Fairy Tricycle 


and rower BIGY CLES, R 
Address Cheap fort 
FAY MFG. 00., Elyria, 0. Bo 





HARD 


RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN 


SEND 10 CENTS FoR SAMPLE TO 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. N.Y. CIT% 


STUDY. tucinersoatierecourse 


given by Mail, at Student’s Hon 


H 0M &n old reliable school. No experi 


Years’ Success. Low rates and perfect satisfaction. 
All ages and both sexes taught. Tt will pay to inves. 
tigate. Write for Catalogue and free Trial Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 46: Mais Si., Buffalo, N. Ys 


RHEUMATIS 


__ Mitchell's Rheumatic Plasters. 























How to Cure Dyspepsia. 


Thoughtful people look with interest upon methods 
of relieving suffering, but are very cautious about giv- 
ing their names as to the value of any medicine. Ihave 
many testimonials of cures of dyspepsia by my excel 
lent remedy, and will send them free to any address, 
with other valuable “Advice for yspeptics.” 
JOHN Hea LVIN: Lowell, Stasse 


A DELICATELY | 
PERFUMED 


Face Powder 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Samples by mail, 10c. 












| 2d hand BICYCLES 


and all makes new,atlow’st prices,eas 
aymentsno extra chg.Send for cata 
gavemoney. Rouse, Hazard &Co., § GSt.Peoria, Ill 


| The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For e -e of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
tor te gure Coca Utapite aorta 
jnailed free. Dk. W. E. BRowN & Sox, North Adams, M. 


YOUR HUSBAND'S COMFORT 


requires your best thought, even to his suspenders. 


™ GXEBY 


because Always Elastic. 
Best Suppender ot icep it send for circular, or 
send shets, for plain; $1.00 for silk fig'd pair, post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury, Mas: 


. Ww TAKE AN ACENCY for 
fo INSEXDAGG ETT’S 
= ‘SELF-BASTING 
ROASTING PAI 


eeded in every family, 
SAVES 20 Per Cent. 
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' 


in Roastiug, and Bakes the 
Best Bread in the world. 
Address nearest office for terms, 
City, Utah. East Portland, Ore; Oakland, Cal. Galveston,Tex. », 

: Samples direct from factory 

sent FREE to any address 

WhiteBlanks - - - cc 

Gold Papers - - - 100, 

Embossed Gold Papers lic, 

Newest Felts - - - lic. 

7" Paper Hangers and Paint- 

ers. con have: our large Sample Books by express by 

se 
soninga. KAYSER & ALLMAN, 

406, 408, 410, 418 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 

Hustlers Wanted in 

S. EVERY COUNTY. _No trouble 

to build our lines. Send 2-cent 

stamp for circulars, Agents 

Sample {-mile line, Ex-pd 
to any point in the U. S. 
Go to work and in the 


Make1000 Dollars. 


A sample Holder sent for 
| 15 cts. LA for 81. Prepaid. 


Tidy, convenient, and keeps wet 
broomsfromrotting; dry ones 
shape, Every woman needs 
or three ; Hotels froma dozen up. 


A DAY and upwards sell 


COMMON SENSE 
BROOM HOLDER. 


Circulars FREE of this and other Household articles, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
Engle Spring Gun Co, (L. Box 542) Hazleton, Pi 


‘Can earn from. 





VAN DYK MFG. CO., N.Y. 
That have ceases to 


ANARY BIRDS fois tom 


Hlness, exposure or on account of moulting, ean be m 
warble tuneful melodies by placing cake of BIRD MA\ 
in their cages. It acts almostlike a charm in restoring them 
to song. It is an absolute necessity to tho health, comfort ant 
hygiene of CAGE BIRDS. It is made after the Andreasberg 
recipe. Sold by druggista, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 
to any P.O. in the U. 8. or Canada for 15 ets., by the Bind 
Woop Co., 400 N. $4 St,, Philadelphia, Pa, Bird Book free. 


= vm Miller Bros. 
aii Cera Lim STEEL PENS 








tka ta 


and the Best. 


M'f’r's of Steel Pens, 
Pocket Cutler; joey Con ht 


Milter Bros. Cutiery Co. 


66 99 Funniest puzie 
an t out. Brand new. 
a laced on sale 


everywhere, August 5, 1691. Adv orders 
reached 500,000! 'Selis itself. Pleases Papa, 
Mamma laughs, Tommy tries it; Kittie can do it 
.00 worth of pure fun for 1Ge, Agents wanted; sell 
undreds dally. Mailed postpaid on receipt ot price. 
PARKER-WENDELL 


neeetGan You Do lt? 


‘Trade Supplied by A, G. SPALDI & BROS, 
hicago, New York and Philadelphin, 


aE 


DIXON’S é:s.503 PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 

It your stationer does not keep them, mention Compan. 
fon and Send tie.in stamps to foseph Dixon crucible Con 
Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth double the mouey: 
















MOST USEFUL INVENTION IS OUR 


FLOUR BIN # SIEVE 


To Put Flour in when it comes from the Store, 
ached to the Wally over tae aitelcn table, Reces 
ithur free fom vermin or dusteaad spilling of ee 
ivavelled wha taken fom the Mia tai ends 
Where we have no agen vit a tye 
me ceipy af 





















will ship by ‘expres 
te) hold 100 Tha, 1.005 








Tniade se 


AGENTS WANTED |2°8< 2:00) 


hold t 


81 an bos 
Sh ne, eaaity. 


innatl,Os 










A STYLISH TURNOUT neoumes a 


8 handsome Harness requires the 











anid if, beyond that, he has some general 


knowledge of human nature, he will often tind it| 


useful 











“1am very sorry, sir." said 





elerk in a dry 














goods store, “but Mave nothing exactly like the 
Sample. ‘The very lit remnant was sold yester: 
But 1 must here it.” sail the customer. “Other: 
wise how shall Pace me wifes) nen “Others | 
Well, now," answered the salesman, “if 





might venture’ to suggest, wh: 


ont you invite a 
friend home to dinner with you 





THE fol 
printed i 
written 1 
severa 


wine note was pretixed to some yer 
1 country paper ines’ were 
arly fifty ver ago by ane who lias fos 
years lain In the grave for his own amuse 











Land Cake Mixer 








MILLER’S _. 


2 The Standard of the WORLD and ». 


PURITAN 
FOOD DOES NOT TOUCH METAL. 


COOKS QUICKLY 
No Need to Watch tlhe Deli- 
cate Food, 


WILL LAST FOR YEARS. 


Send 7 Uwo-cent stamps f 


Most 





or Puritan Rread 
made of steel oa 





are American | 







— 





‘TARRH and all its attendant 
Introduced by CHAS. BOWEN, in 183 
have appeared, aud after a brief period gone aut of existence, 
THE OLD MARSHALL'S SNUFF sales double cach 
ear. ALL CATARRUAL AFFECTIONS, A COLD IN 
HE HEAD and headache proceeding from {tare QUICKLY 
OURED, and ttoften REMOVES DEAPN Keep bottle well 
corked. ' Notice the fac-simily slenature of Ci 
the label. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BO 
C. KEITH, General Agent. Cleveland, O. 


“DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 


sand while oth 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in 


FAST 
| BLACK 


drab and white, 


Sold by all 
LEADING 





Sole Manufueturers and Patentees, 


js» 341 Broadway, N. Y. 


FERRIS BRO: 















RS 


LADIES | 78 Cyksr 


c 

















express on receipt 
manne exPh cipt of prive,. Te 

Jlautshed cin outside, stron white earthen) 

eanaeity Epis Le Tite. opts 

Heavy polished 7 ge ST AL OU 

rloutshie: ¢ S125. $1.20. gir. se00 





EUSTIS MFG. GO., 49th Sk, Bayonne, W, J. 






COMBINATION ..£0F,.80¥s, 


to lM yeats, 
Suit, extra Pants 


andar ates SH 
LATEST STYLES, *AMoo, 3.00; 


Send postal for sample: 
measurlug.. We send them COs, 
your nearest express office, where you 
can examine them before paying, 


‘32-page finely Illustrated logue 
Men's and Boys" Clothing igouet 
Furnishings sent FREE to any address, 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill, 


For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 

| eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 
take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


It will 

relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 












*“sqjueSy 01 suo] 1e40eqIt 


| “What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 


“Yes, I'am happy to say, through the merits of HAN 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con. 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; send by 
mailto W. 'T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.¥- 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents, 


Teething 
Made Easy, 


Increased flow of saliva,sore gums, dry mouth, 
diarrheea, unusual redness of cheeks, eruptions, 
ulcerations, itching of the nose, twitching of 
the museles, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness, 
restless sleep or wakefulness, thirst, and loss o! 
appetite, all are symptoms’ of Teething. (At 
though painful, Teething is not in itself dan- 
ferous, [Lis not disputed, however, that, during 
the teething period the greatest numberofdeaths 

igestion or an eruptive 




















oceur. A cold, an ine pti 
fever, coming at this time, acts upon a system 
less able than usual to resist injurious influ 
ences. 


“Tooth-Food” 


1 teething pains and carry 





will prevent or cure 
the child comfortably through a period of unusual 
irritation and danger. 

Children who are Tate in cutting teeth, slow tt 
walk and whose bone formation is defective, shout 
be given “'Tooth-Food.”” The use of this remety 
Will prevent rickets, convulsions, spasms of {h) 
lottis, St, Vitus dance, retention of the urine, eh, 

Tooti-Food”’ is the’ best anti-scrofula remedy 
known. 

‘This remedy is made of the nutrient elements nee 
essary to bone growth, supplying material lacking 
in most nataral and all artificial food. Tt is abo 
lutely harmless and pleasant to the taste. | Arount 
each bottle is wrapped a circular with full descrip: 
tion of " Tooth-Food " and directions for ts use. 
A bottle will be sent, expressage free, toany address, 
on receipt of one doilar. 

THE REYNOLDS M’E’G. CO., CINCIN’ ATI, OF 

Your druggist should have “'Tooth-Food ” am 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it- 



































—AND— 


HAY ASTHMA 


CURED 


70 STAY CURED 


WITHOUT LEAVING HOME. 
‘BE We will send you testimony from 
= people who live near yous 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D» 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 


N. B,__We want the name and address of 
every sufferer from Asthma and Hay Fever 
Anthe United States and Canada, 


oFPTEM 


———- 


BER 3, ig01, 





A MERCIFUL SUGGESTION. 


It necessarily often happens that the life of cats 
must be taken. Perhaps it woul be more agree- 
able to most people in this merciful age, if all the 
kittens that are born could be permitted to grow to 
mature cathood, and all the old cats left to die of 
old age; but in the case of at least four out of 
every five kittens, itis more merciful to kill them 
than to suffer them to live a miserable, starved, 
neglected life. 

This being the case, it is the duty of people to 
put out of the way, in as merciful a manner as 


ossible, the cats which must be killed. This result 
8 most easily attained with chloroform, if it is 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co.. 7 
Central St., Boston. Mass. Regular size by druzglsts, $1. 


bmavensp reeeON/ THE READ UMBRELLA 
‘ 8.00 FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 
A superior article at a moderate 
price. Send for our catalogue, 
which gives full information. 











TRADE MARK. 
RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





. . S . « A Lady that takes 
INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE 
sina eee War pine A 
fro.” Ie isa Texr-Hoox on PAINTING and Fancy 

ork. Single Copies, 15 cents. $1.00 per year. 
DRAWING and PAINTING, 
By Lipa Ciarxson, ] 3§, cents, 
n doing or wishing to do Drawtnc or 








properly used. 

Draw a etocking—a knitted one if possible, 
because It is more elastic—over the cat's head so 
that the toe of the stocking shall be brought as near 
the animal’s head as possible. Then pou almost 
half a teaspoonful of chloroform on the stocking, 
close to the cat's nose. 

Almost as soon as pussy has begun to wonder 
what itis that smellx so queer, she goes quietly 
to sleep. Then a little more chloroform should be 
added, and still a little more; and she will never 
wake again. 

One finds that, instead of having the nine lives 
that cats seem to reveal when one tries to drown 
them, they really have but one. 

The cat may also be thrown into the sleep of 
death by means of a spray of chloroform thrown 
by an “atomizer” or spray-producer. 

Nothing !8 more cruel or dangerous than the 
laying down of poison for cats, which is sometimes 
practised. And merciful persons who have occa- 
sion to take rats in wire cages would do well to 
keep in a secure place an atomizer containing , 
chloroform, by means of which the creatures can 
be destroyed without taking them out of their 
cages. 

hloroform is very cneae and enough may be 
bought for fifteen cents bo k Hi three cate. In most 

f the States it is sold only under proper restric- 
tions, and great care should of course be taken to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of young | 
children. | 


————_+er—___ \ 
ASPIRING HIGH. 


Uncle Jasper was a colored man of very devout 
Intentions, but his knowledge of the Scriptures was 
of a somewhat uncertain character. He lived in 
“single-blessedness” a good many years, but finally 
in the evening of life he married, and in due 
time an heir was born to him. The next day after 
the advent of the little one, a gentleman met 
Jasper in the strect. 


“I understand you have a baby at your house, 
Uncle Jasper?” 

“Yas, sah; we haa dat,” Jasper replied with a 
broad grin and a eatiafled chuckle. “We'se gota 

by dar, sho’.” 

“Ta ita boy or agirl?” 

“Hit's & boy,sah. Yas, sah, hit's most sho’ly a 

ve 


“Have you named him yet?” 

“Yas, aah; we has.” 

“What name have you given him?” 

“Wah, sah; you knows I’se done allus been a 
pow’ful han’ fer dem Scrtptur’ folks, ‘cause I’se 
allus been & monst'ous strong b’liever in de Bible. 
So I ‘lowed I'd name him arter some o’ de big 
officers what de Bible talks ob, an’ | studied "bout 
which ‘un I’d name ‘Im arter, an’ at las’ I settled 
onto Beelzebub, sah. 

“Hit's a mouty fine name, sah; an’ hit ’pears 
lack I’se *spirin’ powerful high, but I ‘lows dat 
chile’ll sho! ly do credit to hits namesake, sah. 
Hit most sho'ly will.” 


— +e) 
INDIGESTIBLE. 


The old inhabitants of a certain New England 
town remember a peddler who used to come 
around a good many years ago, and who had acry 
quite as remarkable as most of those given in the 
books which have been written about the street cries 
of old London. 


He had a long, covered wagon, drawn by a 
large gray horse of uncertain age, and he “held 
up” in front of exch house in the town, once a 
fortnight. 

He never dismounted from his seat unless assured 
that he had a customer; but he gave his cry three 
times, in a clear, loud volce and then, ifhe received 
no response, drove on to the next house, and this 
was his cry: 

“Any eatables to-day? Such as clothes-lines, 
clothes-ping, tongues and sounds?” 

The last was given with an indescribable inflec- 
tion, which those who tell about him never fail to 
aay they cannot reproduce. 








TOO STILL. 


It is considered a certain sign of approval, anda 
compliment to the artist, to say that a picture is 
“a speaking likeness.” One very particular widow 
demanded more than that, however. She wanted 
a jumping likeness. 


Sculptor—“Why do you object to this bust of 
your husband, madam?” 

Widow—‘It doesn’t seem natural.” 

“You have admittefl that itlooks like him.” 

“Yes, the features are all right; but there’s no 
use talking, that statue will never remind me of my 
dear dead husband. It's too quiet. My husband 
had St. Vitus’s dance.”—New Yurk Weekly. 











= 
MAKING IT CLEAR. 


The Spectator tells a funny story of a definition 
given by a well-known public speaker, in an 
address to children. 


“Now, children,” he sald, “I propose to give you 
on the present occasion an epitome of the life of 
St. Paul. Perhaps some of you are too young to 
understand what the word ‘epitome’ 
‘Epitome,’ children, is, in its signilication, synony- 
mous with aynopsix.” 

Having made thi: imple and clear explanation 
to the children, the speaker went on with his story. 








——— - +0 Tae 

THE father of a fretful baby conaoled himself 
with thinking that, after all, he shouldn't know 
how to get alony without it; In fact, that it was “a 


| 
means. | ge 
| 





Every perso: 
Paintinc should this Book. The instructi 
so plain that a child car. understand and use them. We 
se 
one sending us 25 cents (stamps 


nd this Bi 

to, any 

FR E E taken}, for a Times Monae’ Trial. 
SUBSCRIPTION to Ingalls’ Home 
and Art Magazine. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 

MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 

W. BAKER & CO0’8 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oll 
has been removed, 





LD 





Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 











are used in its preparation. It 

has more than three times the 

strength of Cocoa mixed with 

Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

and {a therefore far more eco- 

pomical, costing less than one 

5 centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 

. ishing, strengthe EASILY 

DIGESTED, and admirably adapted foi invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


CHARLES F.READ & CO.; 


THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 


of , 
On the Toe 


LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL. 
Ask Your Furnisher for Them. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


PALACE 





Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 


DONALD KENNEDY — 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 








cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of 4Q years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 





|Druggist in the United States 


and Canada. 





W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass. 





COSTS MORE to make Royal Bak- 
ing Powder than any other, because its 
ingredients are more highly refined and 


expensive. 


But the Royal is correspond- 


ingly purer and higher in leavening strength, 
and of greater money value to the consumer. 
Attempts may be made to substitute other pow- 
ders for the Royal by the grocer, because of the 
greater profit in them to him. Send them back. 


The chemist of the department of Health of Brooklyn, after examining 
the various powders, said: “The Royal is superior to all baking powders 
with regard to leavening power, economy in use, and healthfulness,” 












or [rau 


Honest (ompetition is all right, but fo 
introduce an inferior article on some one 
else's Tepufation is piracy. 

few cheap grocers are offering an in- 
ferior article under the name of French 
Soups. Be sure fo a5k for the 


FRANC AMERICAN food Gs 


ook 


U 
ds. 


DON'T BE HUMBUGGED 








ENGLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 165, !12 Pieces. 


Gold Band with five natural colors on each 





crying necessity.” 


plece, all under glaze. 


Packed and delivered at depot for $12.50 Cash, or we 
give this Sect as 9 Premium to those who get up a Club 
of $35.00 for our Tens, Spices and Extracts. 
Importers of Tea, Coffee and Crockery, and sell 
direct to Consumers, 
page Price and Premium List. 
Costs you nothing. 
hundreds of other Sets, plain and decorated, and also 
carry a full stock of Lamps, Silver Ware, Clocks, 
Table Linen, Lace Curtains, Etc. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


We are 


We want YOU to send for our 12- 
It tells the whole story. 


Will interest and pay you. We have 


793 Washingten Street, Boston. 


ORGANS, 
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PSILANTI yhivenwine 


suitable for Fall or Winter wear in 
either Cox n t 

Drawers and e Tights 
for Ladies and C Also 


MEN’S COMBINATION SUITS. 


The only Sanitary Underwear- 
and so recognized and endorsed by thi 
leadin, dical profes The Ypsi- 
Tanti rwear is constructed from 

grade material and especially 
is not 
ment 











DON'T BE DECEIVED. 
that each garment is stamped witb 
Trade Mark— 


“Ypsilanti Health Underwear.’ 


Send for Nlustrated Catalogu mples 
and Price List. If your dealer cannot 
supply them, they can be obtained of the 


EACHAM 
DIAMOND 
SAFETY 


oa@-COMBINATION BICYCLE. 


PENYS64.80 
ey THE BIGGEST BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED in the Bicycle line 
You'll not get ANOTHER CHANCE 


inelading Ball Bearing Head.LIKE THIS for many a year, 
¢! a “CLASS 

SEA Thee ARN HioR ORD 

Send sel ery aE 6, MEACHAM ARMS CO, 


SEDCWICK FARM FENCE 


‘REDENDA $64.60 
ooh sc 
PRICES REDUCED 


Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or wri 


ite 
SEDGWICK BROS, CO.. Richmond, Ind. 
BUY, THE BEST. 


SEELY’S 


CELBBRATED 


Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA, LEMON, 
and Assorted Flavors. 
DON'T ruin yourCake, Ice 
Cream and Pastry by’ us 
ing poor extracts. SEELY'S 
have stood the test for 
29 years, 


ji) Ask yourgrocer forthem. 










DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 





If your dealer doesn't keep it send 10e. in 
stamps for 2 sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 





SHANDON BELLS: the Only Tollet Soap. 





UMORS OF TIIE BLOOD, SKIN AND 
Scalp, whether itebing, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper.colored, with loss 
of hair, elther simple, scrofulour, hereditary or conta: 
fous, are speedily, permanently, economically, and 
Infallibly cured by the Cuticura Rywrpirs, consisting 
of Curicvra, the great Skin Cure, Cuticura So, 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Cutict 
RESOLVEsT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great. 
est of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fall. Curicura REMEDIES are the 
only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily effect 
more great cures of bloed and skin diseases than all 
other remedies combined. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cvticura, 50c.; Soar, Be. ; 
RESOLVEST, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 


Corporat! n, Mass. 
‘Send for “ifow to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 

















Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin ag 
i Be prevented by Coridtna Soar 4A 


‘a 








Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
matisn relieved tn one minute by the celebrated 


Curicuna ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. %5 cents, iS 





Youth's Companion {s an illustrated weekly 
The Vom aes. Its subscription price 1s $1.49 
a year, payineut In advance. e 7 ‘aa 
xteen pages are often given 
Twelve oF mice weckly issue of the paper. Al 
additional: es over elght—which is the number 
dations page%are a gift to the subscribers from 
fhe Publishers. ‘ ae 
: tions can commence at any 
Te ete ear The Companion. does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. at 
, ‘The Companion, when sent by mall, 
Payment for nas in a Post omnee Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express ‘Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All ‘postmasters are re- 
uired to register letters whenever requested to 
80. 
Id never be sent through the mall. Itis 
Silver should 5 Gyaur a, hole through. the envelope 
and be lost, or else It (s ‘stolen. Persons who send 
and Peous'in a letter must do It on thelr own Fe- 
sponsibility. a 
‘Notes are not a safe meansof sending money. 
Postal Noten ‘lect them at guy Honey Order Post 
office, and, If lost or stolen, the Foon: ‘cannot be re- 
covered, a8 no duplicates are issucd. Subscribers: 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at thelr own 
risk. 
nwnla.—Three weeks are required after the re: 
Revsptot ‘money by us before the date opposite your 
name op your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription Is paid, can be changed. 
coutinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
‘must be notified by letter when a subscriber w hes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages ‘must be paid. 
nl our paper will not enable us to dis- 
Reegainue tt, as we, cannot find your name on our 
‘pooks unless your Post-office address is given. 
ive the name of the Postofice to which 
Alvan ts cr issent, ‘Your name cannot be found on 
our bool nless this Is done. 


Lettern should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


ANKLE-SPRAINS. 


Anankle-sprain isa stretching or tearing of the 
ligaments of the joint, caused by a sudden twist, 
the weight of the body being unexpectedly applied 
to the ligaments, as if by a lever. In most cases 
the foot is turned inward, and hence it 1s the exter. 
nal ligaments that suffer. 

If the sprain is alight, simple rest of the foot for 
a few days may be sufticient. The more absolute 
the rest, the better. But an apparently slight 
sprain, causing, beyond the first pain, no discomfort 
for perhaps twenty-four hours, may, without 
proper care, become sorely troublesome for 
months. 

Sprains may result from the most trivial accl- 
dents. Some persons are more Mable to them 
than others, but no one Is exempt from the Hability. 
All may be interested in the main points of an 
article on the subject In the “Journal of the Amer- 
fean Association of Railroad Surgeons.” 

Severe sprains require elevation of the limb, 
support to the foot, and a local bath, as hot as can 
be borne, to be repeated every three hours. After 
each bath the ankle should be wrapped generously 
{n cotton butting, over which should be applied a 
tight fangel bandage, or a loose rubber bandage. 

‘After the third day, the stage of active hyperae- 
mia (excess of blood) having passed, massage 
may be used on the parte, and when the swelling 
has somewhat substded, a starch bandage may be 
applted. 

‘The splint should include the entire foot, except 
the toes, and extend one-half or two-thirds up the 
leg, and when hardened, should be cut open down 
the front and thus made removable. The hot bath 
should be repented several times a day, from ten 
to twenty minutes at a time, the limb being dried 
and then well massaged during the intervals, 

Precaution should be used in working the foot 
not to turn it in, otherwise the external lateral 
ligament fibres which were torn and stretched— 
now undergoing repair slowly because of thelr 
low vitality or meagre blood-supply—may be 
re-torn, the tender parts bruised, pain caused, and 
repair delayed. 
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TYKE AND FIDO. 


‘Tyke was an old and homely bulldog. He was 
the pet of Miss Sophy Staples, who belleved him 
to Le aa intelligent as he was ugly. He belonged 
to the people with whom Miss Staples was board. 
ing, but was not the pet of the family, all thelr 
attention being lavished upon Fido, a little black- 
and-tan terrier. 

‘Miss Mary Staples, who was also boarding in the 
house, was not so fond of animals as her alster. 

“You talk to that Tyke as if he had human 
motives and feelings,” she sald one day. “If you 
must pet something, why don’t you pet Fido? He 
is bright and pretty.” 

Miss Sophy looked down into the ugly face of 
the dog, who was standing by her side. 

“We are not beautiful, but we know what we 
are about, don’t we, Tyke?” she said, stroking his 
head. The dog lazily blinked his eyes and wiggled 
his short tail feebly. 

“You eee he has an affectionate heart,” she sald, 
laughing at his awkwardness, “He thinks every- 
thing of that ailly little Fido. You will notice that 
he shows real animation when Fido comes in.” 

‘The smaller dog at that minute came through the 
open door, whining pitifully. He scratched at his 
face with one paw, and wiped it along the floor. 

Miss Sophy took him up into her lap and bathed 
his eyes, which seemed to be hurt, with warm 
water and milk. Tyke stood by and whined and 
scraped the floor sympathetically. 

You see they are talking together now," Misa 
Sophy said to her slster; “I haven't any doubt 
that Fido Is telling Tyke how he got hurt.” 
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“{ really believe that you think he 1s,” her sister 
answered, sarcastically. 

Fido scrambled to the eos 
use, Tyke following him. 
svottes before both dogs were back, Tyke running, 
‘and carrying in his mouth a eat that had the 
appearance of having had the life recently shaken 
out of her. Fido followed, still scratching at lis 
tyke brought the cat and laid It at Miss Sophy’s 
feet, wagging his stump of a tail enthusiastically. 

Both sisters were greatly interested. They 
went out into the shed, where the hired man was 
sawing wood, carrying the cat with them. 

“Do you know where Tyke got this cat?” they 
asked the man. 

“My gracious! I should say I did. He got her 
in here. That scamp of a Fido had been worrying 
her. She was that stray cat that has been hanging 
around here for some time. Fido seemed to think 
it his business to drive her off, and they had it out 
this afternoon, and the cat beat, and he ran away 
whining like a good fellow. 

“¥iret thing I knew here comes Tyke, and quick 
asa flash he dashed at that cat and shook her life 
right out of her, and Fido stood by and barked to 
see him do It.” 

Miss Sophy lafd the cat down on the wood, and 
turned to her slater. 

“There now, I hope you are convinced that dogs 
have human motives and feelings!” 

“This does eurely look like it, but it ls a question 
whether it is a worthy motive to emulate.” 

Tyke, meanwhile, had surreptitiously taken up 
the cat and darted out of the door, Fido after him. 

‘The two women and the man followed. They 
were curious to see how the thing would end. 
They followed the two dogs to a little wooded 
knoll at the back of the barn. 

Laying the cat on the ground, the dogs began 
rapidly digging a shallow hole, and after laying 
the cat in and imperfectly covering her with dirt, 
they chased each other joyfully back to the house. 


and ran out of the 
It was hardly five 


FISH THAT SHOOT FLIES. 


There is a curious fish of the Indian Ocean, to 
which, although it has long been known to natural- 
ists, attention hag recently been called on account 
of some new observations of its peculiarities. 1t 
{a flat and chubby, not unilke the ordinary sunfish, 
and seldom exceeds seven or eight inches in length. 


It is furnished with a short snout or muzzle, 
which, as we shall see, serves very much the pur- 
pose of a sporteman’s gun. It {s fond of insects, 
and its method of capturing them has suggested 
its name of the archer. 

‘Swimming close beneath the surface It watches 
the brilliant flies flitting above, and, having selected 
‘one to its fancy, sudd enly thrusts its muzzle out, 
and with almost unerring marksmanship dis: 
charges several «rops of water at its victim. 

Confused by the watery projectiies, and with its 
wings entangled and rendered temporarily useless, 
the Insect falls upon the surface of the séa, and is 
immediately seized by its voracious enemy. The 
fish is satd to he able to bring down a fly in this 
manner from a height of two or three feet. 

‘Some of the inhabitants of Java keep these little 
fish in captivity for the sake of watching them 
practise thelr archery upon flies and ants sus- 
pended above them. 


WRONG BOX. 


A freshman in a college in the city was anxious 
to maila letter. Having been told to drop it into 
the red box at the corner, he hurried out of the 
building and ran down the street. 


He saw a red box, but could find no opening in 
which to put his letter. He searched for any 

oasible direction on the box, and noticed in large 
letters, “Ring twice.” 

He tang twice and walted to see what would 
happen, expecting a door to fly open tnto which he 
could drop the letter. Suddenly an open buggy 
dashed up, anda man in blue unfform jumped out. 

“Where is it?” he demanded. 

“Here it ia, thank you,” said the freshman. 
“Please mail it at once.” 

The fire-captain looked at the letter and then at 
the retreating student's figure. Then he dropped 
the letter Into the box acroas the street, reported 
the alarm false, and went back to the station. 


STATIONERS’ WISDOM. 


Every occupation affords opportunities of ite 
own for the study of human nature, if only there 
be a Httle aptitude for putting this and that to- 
gether. 


in a stationer's 


A young woman was trading in a a 
d the elderly pro- 


shop, says a German paper, an 
pridtor suddenly asked | 
“And when does the wedding take place 
“The wediling? Why, you don’t think —” the 
fatr customer blushed and hesitated. 
okt, Setuletn, when young jedtes buy a hundred 
‘ paper and oily twenty-five en 
Know there i something inthe vimlerr ee ore | 





DISPOSING OF A RIVAL. 


‘The way in which a email boy of our acquain. 
tance met the erists which, in the language of the 
nurses, was “to put his nose out of joint,” showed 
at least a readiness to dispose of a troublesome 
impediment with a word. 


‘The litle fellow was taken into his mother’ 
chamber to see for the first time a baby Brother, 
The three-year-old looked the infant over with 
g calmly, eritleal regard and then, turning to 

id who accom, very 
the, mall panied him, he said very 


“Jane, you keep that in the kitchen.” 


“HOW LONG.” 


A story is told of an old negro woman {n Ala. 
bama, whose extreme age and helplessness caused 
her friends and neighbors to supply all her needs. 


She was very grateful for ail such attentions, 
} e and 
ever failed to express her gratitule in orikinal 
One day she could not sufficiently thank th 
of her old master, wh x rsome 
Shel tape T, Who had brought her some 
“You is powerful good to a pore ole ‘oman lik 
me, wid one foot in de grabe un’ reryin® 
Out, “Lawd, how long, how longer ery 








A CHICAGO sign: 





“School supplies, books, sta- 


tonery, candy, chewing-gum."—Chicago Advocate. 


.—"Brown's Vermifuge Comstta” will quickly 
Nore without Injury to the most seieate | 
Adv. 


remove wornts, 
child, and give effectual relief. 


Sana — The Famous 
PlymouthRockPants 


business now owned by) 
a corporation. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


first six months of this year our business: 

eras tno rapidly ‘that we were obiiged to withdraw 
some of our advertising until we could increase our 
sonit thos, Everything is now ready for the Fall susiness 
faciit orders will be promptly filled. Send a postal 
for new fall samples. Goods sent by mail or express: 
Gtrectly to the consumer anywhere In the U. 8. 

sa all) Plymouth Rock Pants Co. i 
Address all) Py mriquarters 11 to % Ellot St., Boston. 

bave seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 
ington D.C. Chicago, Tl, Toledo, Dayton, Little Rock, 
pgtorefehmond, Va. Birmingham, Ala., Worcester, 
Mass., Troy, N. Y., Macon, Ga., Memphis, Tenn., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Dailas, Tex. Augusta, Ga., Davenport, 
Iowa, Columbus, Ga., Galveston, Tex., Waco, Tex., 
New Orleans, La., Pensacola, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., Man- 
chester, N. H., Concord, N.H., Montgomery, Ala. 
faven, Conn, Springfield, Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, 
Cottage City, Nantucket, Kansas, Mo., Leulsville, Ky.. 
Austin, Tex., San Antonio, Tex. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Go. 


Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. 
Phd aa i can Nata Sai 
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Silk Bath Towel, 


Made of Pure Uncombed Silk. Producing perfect circu- 
lation and invigorating the whole system. One of the 
greatest rellefs for 


Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 


Can be used on the most tender skin, generating a 
gentle electrical feeling without the least irritation. | 
‘Wearing qualities guaranteed. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price (P. 0. Order). 


$1 Each; $9 Per Dozen. | 
¥. C. SAVAGE & CO., 164 Tremont Street, | 
Boston, Maas., U.S. A. 


cents a box. 
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“A Most Delicate 











NAVAN 


Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.” | 
€. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 


‘Fal Dress Goods, 


We have placed on sale 100 pieces double | 
width suitings: 

Fancy Checks at 35 cents per yard. 

‘Tartan Stripes at 40 cents per yard. 

Also three lines of Rough Cheviots, plain, 
mottled and stripes, 52 inches wide, at $1.00; 
per yard, of unusual value, manufactured 
exclusively for us. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street 
NEW YORK. 
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THE A. B. CHASE CO., Norwalk, 0. 





Wonderful in improving by 


Wonderfui in selling qualities. 


Wonderful in phenomenal 
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FOR a a. STAMP 


Wo will send you a Samrrz Caxe of the 
Pure, Delicate, Creamlike 


Williams’ Barbers’ Soap 


TOILET USE. 
Also, full directions as to how you may get a 
big THERMOMETER like this Fy 
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THIS THERMOMETER 


In full 2 fect long, finished in white and 
gold, Dainty design In delicate colors. 


Useful, Beautiful, Costly. 
We offer them for a short time with a box 
gf our Soap to induce you to give It tia 
or «, Kath and Nursery Uxc. 
‘Enclose stainp and address, 
THE J. B, WILLIAMS COMPANY, 


SS Advertising Dept. Glastonbury, Conn. 


rl 


Wonderful in Tone quality. 


Rich, deep, bell-like and pure. 


Wonderful in strength of frame. 


Strongest possible combinations of wood glued 
and bolted together. 

age & use. 
Pianos sold five years ago are said to be better 
in tone than when they were sold. 


Tone, action, style, finish, patented improve 


mente all taking. 


Wonderful in popularity. 


Even our strongest competitors praise them. 
success. 






‘The leading dealers and m 
large cities endorse them 


Wonderful in character of its agents. 


The very best men in the trade seek the agencY 
for these instruments. 


REPRESENTED IN 
Washington, D. C., by E. F. DRoor, 
Baltimore, Md., by. ‘Ofro SurRo & Co. 
Philadelphia, Ba., by Gro. E. DEARBORN. 
Chicago, IIL, by Lyox, Porter & Co. 
Denver, Col., by KNIGHT, CAMPBELL ‘Music Co. Co. 
Salt Lake City, by F, E. WARREN MERCANTILE CO. 
San Francisco, Cal., by Konten & CHASk 
Reading, Pa., by C._W. EDWARDS. 
Pittsburg, Pa., by MeLtor & HORNE. 
Worcester, Mass., by C. L. GoRHaM & Co. 
Buffalo, N.¥., by DENTON, Corrign & DANIELS. 
Seka ti BY Sh Sara 6 C> 
jackson, Mic! . B. St 
St. Paul. biinn.,and Sioux City, by C,H. Martin Co- 
Qubuque, Towa, by G. B. GROSVENOR. 
Memphis, Tenn., by E. WrrzMann & Co. Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Wy Poor CaL. Music Co. 
Macon, Ga. by J r. BURKE & CO. 
le, MIT. 
And In abot Pid other citfes by the leading dealers. 
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BOSTON, THURSDAY, 


the bed and fell on her knees beside it, praying: 
“O God, please help me to be good. Make me 
to be good!" and she kept repeating this again 
and again, her voice trembling with intensity and 
her hands clasped so tightly together that the 
fingers were red with the pressure. “O God, 
make me to be good—for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

It was not much of a prayer, perhaps, but it 


Upon the bed lay Dorothy, and by her side sat | came from the very depth of her heart, and was 
her mother. For a little time both had been | heard and answered, for by and by there seemed 


silent. 


to creep into her soul a great peace, and she felt 


Mrs. Everest had been talking long and ear- | stronger to do right than she had felt for many a 
nestly, but it seemed to her that her words fell | day. 


on barren soil. Even as she uttered them she 


It was not long before Dorothy was summoned 


doubted their power to move the stubborn young | below. She bathed her flushed face and smoothed 


heart that somehow appeared to be, day by day, 
growing harder. It caused a dull 
ache to creep into her soul—the 
thought of Dorothy shutting her- 
self away from all the good with- 
in her. Sometimes she almost 
lost hope that she would ever 
recover her old solf—she almost 
doubted if the old self could have 
been genuinely noble. 

If there had ever been any ten- 
derness in her nature, how could 
she bear to hurt an innocent 
creature ? 

Dorothy would give no reason 
for her refusal to wear the gown. 
At firat she had opened her lips 
to speak, but her mother had 
interrupted to reproach her with 
her groundless hate of Helen, 
and she had from that moment 
declined to say one word. 

She had long ago ceased sub- 
bing, ond now the only sound to 
be heard in the room was the 
twittering of the canary, and now 
and then, one of her own deep 
sighs. 

At last Mrs. Everest said, ‘Dor- 
othy, I want to tell you a little 
about Helen. It is not much; 
but I wish you to know it. Years 
ago Colonel Everest married a 
beautiful girl. She was the daugh- 
ter of a very wealthy man, and 
had everything, one might fancy, 
to make her happy and her life 
sweet—beauty, riches, and, better 
than all, a lovely soul. 

“Only one thing she lacked, and 
that was health. She was an invalid. She and 
her young lover were married, and for a year 
were entirely happy. Then Helen was born to 
them, and the poor young mother died, bequeath- 
ing to her little daughter her great fortune, and, 
in all probability, her malady. 

“That is all, except that for years her father 
has been separated from her, because he was 
always stationed at posts to which he felt he 
could not bring the fragile child. And so, in 
spite of her wealth, Helen has been a poor child. 

“Her first moments of real happiness have 
come since I—since we—came to her, she says; 
and you cannot know, Dorothy, how my heart 
yearns over her, and how I pray God she may be 
enabled to escape from hor sad inheritance. 

“Just fancy ; poor little Helen with the shadow 
of death always banging over her! There are 
chances that her constitution may strengthen, so 
that the heart will outgrow its weakness and be 
able to throw off the disease; but there is always 
the chance—but I cannot talk about it, it hurts 
me so!”” 

Dorothy was sitting up by this time, and two 
large tears that had gathered in her eyes rolled 
glittering down her cheeks and dropped upon 
her clasped hands. 

Her mother walked to the window. Leaning 
her head against the frame she looked out into 
the garden that she did not see. 

Presently she came to the bedside again, and, 
hending over, kissed Dorothy upon the forehead. 

A gentle tap upon the door caused them both to 
start up quickly. It was the maid, who told her 
that Mrs. Beech was in the drawing-room. 

“It is probably about the Tournament, Doro- 
thy,” said her mother. “Smooth yonr hair and 
be ready to come down when I send for you, 
dear. She will want to see you and Helen, I 
know.” 

When Dorothy was once more alone she went 
swiftly to the door, and locking it, went back to 





her tumbled hair, thinking, as she saw in the 





ssa ae gm 
nas! ot shins 


Mrs. Beech asks for a Sa 


glass, how her mouth drooped at the corners, and 
how very invisible were the dimples. 

When she reached the drawing-room she found 
Helen there before her, listening to Mrs. Beech’s 
account of the preparation for the Tournament. 
The lady rose and met her with a cordial kiss of 
welcome. 

“So glad to see you, my dear,” she said in a 
brisk, bright way. ‘Your mamma has made me 
happy by promising me you and Helen for dinner 
on Tournament day. I have s young cousin 
visiting me from Albany, just about your age, 
and it will be so nice for her to have you. You 
will be such fine company for one another among 
all of us ancient folks. 

“You have no idea," she said, clasping her 
tiny hands, “how overwhelmed 1 am with busi- 
ness. It is driving here and driving there all 
day and every day to sce abont securing men to 
work, and that sort of thing. And besides—I am 


a fund for the erection of a hospital here. I have 


work it is, 

“Now I am sure you two girls will be glad to 
give me something to swell the fund. Such a 
worthy object, you know! I don't speak about 
your parents—for I am sure they will give gener- 
ously—but you two girls; now tell me, won't 
you give me something for my hospital ?”” 

Helen rose at once, and, hurrying upstairs, 
came down with her purse in her hand, while 
Dorothy sat silent and ashamed. Helen always 
had money ; Dorothy seldom had any. 

“Here, Mrs. Beech,” said Helen, giving her two 
bank-notes. “It's all I have just now, but I will 
give you more as soon as I get my allowance.” 

She did it very simply and unpretentiously, but 








it caused a sharp pang to shoot through Doro- 
| thy’s heart, as she saw how easy it was for Helen 
\to give twenty-five dollars where she herself 
| could searcely offer so many cents. 


going about petitioning my friends to subscribe to | 


been quite successful, but you cannot fancy what | 
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“And you, dear?" said Mrs. Beech, turning to 
Dorothy. “You can spare me as much out of 
your pin-money as Helen, surely? Won't you 
add another twenty-five to this, so that I can 
deposit a round fifty in the bank 

By this time Dorothy had managed to stammer 
out the beginning of an apology, when her 
mother explained kindly : 

“The fact is, Mrs. Beech, our girls have not 
equal allowances. Dorothy would in any case be 
unable to give as much as her sister. But it is 
not because the impulse would not prompt her 
to do so. You must accept twenty-five dollars 
from me in Dorothy's name. Little daughter, 
will you get my purse ?”” 

But Mrs. Beech stretched out a detaining hand. 


















“No, stay," she said. ‘Really, I think Doro- 
thy's money will be all the brighter if she makes 
some little sacrifice to procure it. You girls are 
so clever nowadays, you ought to be able to earn 
twenty-five dollars very quickly. Now suppose 
Helen and Dorothy rack their bright young 
brains for ways and means of earning some 
money for the fund. 

“Won't you do it, girls? Really, the virtue in 
giving is in the sacrifice it costs, Not that I will 
not keep your bills, Helen, for I cannot afford 
to lose one penny; but don’t you think you can 
manage to sparo me more by and by? More 
that you have earned, or are able to give through 
some sacrifice ?”” 

Dorothy said, “Yes, Ill do what I can, but I 
don’t know how I can earn any money. It 
doesn’t seem to me I can do anything at all. 
| “I tell you, Dorothy,” said Helen, “I know! 
| We can embroider. I was taught that at school, 
and T’ll show you; and we can do an altar-cloth 
or something of that kind, and have the church 
people buy it. Do you think St. Thomas's would 
buy an altar-cloth of us, Mrs. Becch, if it were 
very handsome? I made a beanty once—it took 
the prize at the exhibition of our work, and—we 
—could do another just like it—Dorothy and I. 
Do you think they'd buy it, Mrs. Beech 2” 

“Why, yes, dear, if "twas really handsome. 1 
would buy it myself and give it to them as an 
offering at Easter. And you will help, Dorothy 2” 

Dorothy was silent for a moment. She could 
not imagine herself sitting down demurely to 
stitch, with her little brown hands, ata white satin 
altar-cloth, she who had never hemmed even a 
kitchen towel in all her life. 

“I don't know,” she replied, hesitatingly. “T 
should spoil it if I tried my hand at it. Td bet- 
ter try to think of something else—some other 
way of getting the money. But I'm so stupid! 
I can do, it seems to me, but 
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At this they all laughed, and Mrs. Beech play- 
fully suggested her going from house to house 
singing negro songs for pennies. 

“But now why should not you two girls put on 
your hats and drive with me?” she concluded. 
“I'm alone in the dog-cart—except for Baxter. 
Won't you come and see the course they are 
making on our grounds for the Tournament? 
There will be plenty of room in the trap if one of 
you won't mind riding backward and sitting noxt 
to Baxter." 

Ina very little while they were being bowled 
along the smooth, hard road. All the while 
Dorothy was busily wondering what she could 
do to earn the money for the hospital. 

Even now Helen was planning to send an 
order to New York for the richest 
ivory satin and the heaviest of 
bullion, while she had not the 
vaguest idea how to make a 
“sacrifice” yield a financial re- 
turn. She knew well how fruitless 
would be any attempt she might 
make at fancy-work, and had 
really never considered it at all. 

“Now this,” said Mrs. Beech, 
drawing up some distance within 
her own grounds, “this is where 
the course is to be. You see they 
have begun to mark out the track 
already. The distance around 
the circle is a mile, and at each 
quarter there is to be placed a 
pole with a slender cross-beain, 
at the end of which is a ring. 
Then the riders, gaily costumed, 
galloping around the circle, try 
to pierce these rings with their 
spears, and the one who goes 
around the circle the specified 
number of times in the least 
space, securing the most rings, 
meanwhile, is the winner of the 
prize—a silver cup.” 

“And there are to be mounted 
pages ?”" said Helen. 

“Yes—my Bronson is to be 
one. They ride about on their 
Shetlands and pick up the rings 
that fall or the spears that are 
dropped, and make themselves 
generally useful as they are or- 
namental, for we mothers prank 
them out very finely. The place 
will be crowded with carriages. 

She chatted on, pointing out and explaining. 
She prevailed upon the two girls to remain to 
luncheon. 

Thus it came about that they did not see each 
other alone all day, for when they insisted that 
they must go home, Mrs. Beech induced them to 
let her young cousin drive them back in the pony- 
carriage; and on their arrival at their own door 
they both had to hasten to their rooms to dress 
for the afternoon. 

At tho stair-head Dorothy paused. 

“Helen!” she said, abruptly, and then stopped. 
She was going to continue immediately—as soon 
as that tightness in her throat would permit her— 
but just then Colonel Everest came up the stairs, 
and she turned away. 

Once in her own room she made fast the door, 
and slipping off her frock sat down to consider. 

She could not rid herself of her worry concern- 
ing the money for the hospital. It possessed her 
like a fever. 

Mechanically she opened her bureau-drawer 
and tumbled everything ont of it—laces and 
| handkerchiefs, perfumery and ribbons, fans and 
bite of gold and jewelry. She had not many 
treasures—at the most a few rings and a chain or 
two—but as she held them spread forth in her 
palm, she wondered if by selling them she would 
realize twenty-five dollars. 

“It would be ® sacrifice to do without my 
rings,” she thought. Then came the remem- 
brance of the giver, her mother, and she knew 
she could not part with them. Besides, they 
would not bring much, and she had not enough 
money to enable her to get to New York to sell 
them. 

Then happening to catch a pse of her 
unbound locks in the mirror, a new thought 
struck her. 

“Jo, in ‘Little Women,’ sold her hair and got 
twenty-five dollars for it, and why shouldn't I 
sell mine? How do you suppose I should look 
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with shingled hair? Horrid, of course; but that 
would be just the thing that would make the 
sacrifice that Mrs. Beech wants.”” 

But here, as in the case of the jewelry, there 
loomed an obstacle—lack of travelling money, 
for of course she could only dispose of her wares 
in the city. But the plan to sell her hair seemed 
more feasible than the other, and she sat for 
some time deep in consideration of it. 

How could she escape from home without 
being detected and stopped? and how, having 
actually reached her destination, could she dis- 
cover the best place to serve her purpose? Many 
projects suggested themselves to her, which she 
entertained for a moment and then rejected as 
impossible. 

She poured the contents of the drawer back 
into its depths and left them there in confusion, 
to sit down in her rocking-chair and play on her 
beloved banjo. 

Her object in coming to her room—the making 
of her toilet—she had completely forgotten. It 
was like Dorothy to sit down in the midst of the 
most unfavorable conditions and begin to play 
upon her banjo. 

Her mother, sitting on the piszza below, heard 
the sounds and smiled across at Helen who, 
already dressed, sat opposite her. 

«Hadn't we better send word to her to dress?” 
asked Mrs. Everest. “She will delay, I am 
afraid, so that she will hardly be ready for 
dinner.” 

“Oh, no. Please let her play. It rests her, 
she says; and somehow, mamma, Dorothy 
doesn't look very well nowadays. She has a 
sad and tired look in her eyes. I suppose it is 
because she is unhappy. Poor Dorothy! But 
now maybe she'll get used to me—we'll have to 
be together so much doing the altar-cloth. I'm 
so glad I thought of it. But if it makes her like 
me a little it won't be a ‘sacrifice,’ will it, 
mamma?” 

Mrs. Everest passed her hand over her eyes, 
and then glanced lovingly across at her young 
companion. 

“You dear little girl!” she said. “Always so 
patient to wait for and anxious to gain wilful 
Dorothy’s love. She will give it to you, darling; 
never fear. In fact, I think you have it already, 
only she is too proud to surrender.”” 

“But I don't believe she'll ever wear the 
gown,” said Helen, wistfully. “She said she 
wouldn’t—ever. I wish she didn't feel so. I 
wish she could have some of my money. I wish 
that she would take it. I wish—but anyway, 
she’s going to do the altar-cloth with me,” she 
concluded, happily. 

From above came the mellow notes of an odd 
little Mexican dance Dorothy was playing on her 
banjo, with now and then the sound of her voice 
joining in, in plaintive accompaniment. 

In her hands the commonplace instrument grew 
to have a peculiar and definite charm. She 
succeeded in producing an excellent effect when 
she played, for her supple figure lent itself 
perfectly to whatever attitude she happened to 
assume; and when she danced, her blue eyes 
beneath their black fringe sparkled and shone, 
her cheeks flushed, her hair grew dusky and 
loose about her head, and her feet seemed 
scarcely to touch the ground at all—so very light 
were they. 

Her mother often felt that Dorothy had become 
too old for this amusement, but she was go small 
thot she seemed bute child. As it did no harm 
she was permitted to continue with her “gipsy 
tricks,” as they gave her pleasure. 

This evening she seemed to take special joy in 
them, for all by herself she played the banjo and 
danced and sang until even she grew conscious 
that it was near dinner-time. 

Ont toward the west the sun was glowing, a 
huge red disk, preparing to set. The birds were 
singing their evening songs. A robin, perched 
upon the topmost twig of a large tree, carolled 
joyously, and farther away in the edge of a 
thicket, she heard the rich melody of a brown 
thrush. From faraway came the mellow sound 
of a bell. 

From behind her bowed shutters she looked out 
upon the peaceful country—the green hills; the 
illumined sky; the placid river. 

She watched it all in silence, and then a great 
wave of thankfulness swept over her. 

“I'm glad I'm alive,” she thought. “It is nice 
to be alive, only one ought to be good to deserve 
itall. Itis so beautiful. Thank God!” 

From up the river came a thin column of 
smoke, which shone dark gray against the pale 
azure of the sky. Dorothy watched it as it rose 
slowly cloudward, and then she waited, aimlessly 
watching still, for the steamer which caused it to 
become distinct and plain—more than a mere 
speck appearing from behind the steep river- 
bank. 

As it neared the wharf beyond, it gave a series 
of sharp whistles that seemed to wake the birds 
from their first early rest, and set them to twitter- 
ing in affright. But the sounds electrified 
Dorothy. 

She sprang from her chair with a joyful bound. 

“Thave it! I'lido it! Just the thing! 

She was trembling with excitement. Her 
breath came in short gasps, and she had to hold 
on to the bed’s foot for a moment to steady 
herself, she felt so suddenly dizzy with the mag- 
uitude of the enterprise she meant to undertake. 

“I needn't sell you, my poor old hair," she 





murmured, caressingly, as she saw its reflection 
in the glass. 


“Pye an idea; something better. Now I can 
get it. My red dress—my banjo! To-morrow 
morning—early! Oh, dear! How glad Tam! 


Jutie M. LipPMANN. 
(To be continued.) 


——_+o——— 


PASSING SUMMER. 
land where length of days 
Ob ef bug life shall be given 
‘To souls whose orisons of praise, 
Like Incense, rise to heaven j 
mer ne' 
Jud night no more shall vell the day. 
Caroline May. 


———_+or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE STRIKE AT ELM HOLLOW. 


We were sitting on the piazza in the twilight of 
a warm summer day, which we had spent in 
visiting a large manufactory in 8 neighboring 
city. One of the foremen in this establishment, 
fa fine, manly young fellow, Joe Jamieson by 
name, was a favorite in my uncle's family, and 
always acknowledged a great indebteduess to my 
cousins Robert and Edward for his start in life. 

I had seen Jamieson so often, and beard his 
name spoken with so much consideration, that I 
was curious to know the story of his life. To- 
night, in reply to my questions, Cousin Ned gave 
me this account of it: 

“Five years ago this summer, we had our great 
Elm Hollow strike. I suppose you never saw @ 
report of that in the papers ?” 

“No,” I replied. “What in the world could 
any one find to strike about in this out-of-the-way 
place ?”” 

“It was a school strike,” said Ned. “We had 
an excellent teacher that summer, and as there 
were no more than thirty scholars, we had a 
chance to do some pretty good work. 

“Our teacher, Miss Ward, had taught the 
school for a year, and we thought there was no 
one like her. She took a great deal of pains, and 
helped us in every way she could. 

“Our class, the first one, was composed of five 
boys. We were doing well in our studies, but we 
were not wise enough to appreciate it. 

“We were studying history and civil govern- 
ment, and Miss Ward encouraged us to read the 
newspapers and keep informed about public 
events. She would take a few minutes occasion- 
ally to ask ug questions about what we had read, 
and explain matters which we did not understand. 
In this way we learned a great deal about what 
was happening in the world. 

“That summer the papers seemed to be full of 
accounts of strikes. There were great strikes in 
one place, and lockouts in another, with workmen 
combining against employers, and employers 
against workmen. 

“One day, after eating our lunch, the boys of 
our class were all lying on the grass, discussing 
the latest news about the strikes. 

“4 say, fellows,’ said Harry Rogers, ‘here we 
are shut up by ourselves in this little out-of-the- 
way place, where nothing ever happens to ‘liven 
a fellow up. Let's do something the way they do 
it in the rest of the world. Let's have a strike!” 

“What are you going to strike about?" asked 
Fred Andrews. 

“Oh, we'll put in a petition,” said Harry, ‘and 
if it isn’t granted, we'll march out in a body. 
That's the way they always do.’ 

««What shall we petition for ?” 

“Qh, longer noonings, for one thing.’ 

“ «And to have school dismissed earlier,’ said 
another boy. 

“tAnd for shorter algebra lessons, this warm 
weather,’ said another. 

“That afternoon Jack Burns wrote out the 
‘petition,’ and each one signed it. I don’t remem- 
ber all our demands, but we wanted the morning 
recess lengthened to half an hour, the nooning to 
an hour and a half, and the day's session short- 
ened by half an hour. We gave up the afternoon 
recess. So much for hours. 

“In regard to work, in warm weather the 
lessons were to be shortened, and algebra never 
to exceed five problems; and we were to be 
allowed to study out of doors when we wished. 

“The paper closed with the statement that if 
our requests were not all granted by Thursday— 
that day was Tuesday—we should leave school in 
a body. It was important that we should go out 
‘ina body.’ That phrase always occurred in the 
reports of strikes. 

“We knew that the trustees, as well as our 
parents, were not a little prond of their first class, 
and we thought that, in their anxiety to keep us 
in the school, they would do almost anything we 
might ask. 

“It was, therefore, with a good deal of confi- 
dence, that, after school, we handed the paper to 
Miss Ward. She merely bowed, and laid it on 
her desk without looking at it. Nothing remained 
for us but to file out. 

“All the next day we were in a fever of excite- 
ment, but Miss Ward said nothing, though when 
we had our ‘history talk’ she spoke of a strike 
which had been especially disastrous to the 
strikers. Their employers had refused to take 
them back, and their families were in want. 





“Thursday morning just before school was 
called, we asked Miss Ward if our demands were 





to be granted. She replied that, having no 
authority herself to change the hours, she had 
gent our petition to the trustees, and as she had 
heard nothing from them, the school would go on 
as before. : 

«Perhaps the trustees might come during the 
morning. We gave them the benefit of the doubt, 
and decided to stay until recess. 

“Recess came, but no trustees. Then we went 
to Miss Ward and told her that, while we bad 
nothing against her, we must leave the school, a8 
the trustees had not acceded to our demands. 
She talked to us, and tried to convince us that we 
were taking a very foolish step; but when the 
bell rang, we did not go in. 

«We bad been lying on the grass just across the 
road, for a time, joking and telling stories, when 
I noticed that Jack was looking at the school- 
house in a wistful way, and was not listening to 
the talk. 

«Sorry you struck, Jack ?" I asked in fan. 

« ¢¥es,” he said, springing to his feet, ‘Iam! I 
know it seems mean for me to go against you 
boys, especially when I wrote the petition, but I 
believe we'd better give it up and go back to 
school. I’m sorry, boys, but I’m going back, 
anyhow.’ 

“He picked up his hat and dinner-pail. 

“Jack and I were of the same age and had 
always been good friends. His ‘treachery’ made 
me angry. Iam afraid I spoke pretty harshly to 
him, and so did the other boys; but he kept on. 

“There were only four of us now, but we 
agreed to ‘stick it out.” 

“The next morning Rob and I made no move- 
ment toward getting ready to go to school, after 
breakfast. 

«sAren’t you going to school, boys?’ father 
asked. 

“6No, sir,’ I said. ‘We are out on strike.” 

«sOho!’ said he. ‘Then the strike came off, 
did it? How many of you are out?” 

“«Four,’ said Rob. ‘Jack Burns didn't have 
spunk enough to stay in it.” 

« Well,’ said father, ‘I am inclined to think 
Jack has as much spunk as any of you. He 
certainly has more sense.’ With that, he turned 
and walked away. 

“Later in the day, Rob and I met Fred and 
Harry, and we all decided not to speak to Jack. 
Poor Jack! He felt pretty sore when we passed 
him that day without paying any attention to 
him, though he tried hard not to show it. It was 
a little hard, too, to crush him in that way, but 
we felt that it had to be done. 

“Well, Monday morning came, and that’s 
where Joe Jamieson's part of the story begins. 
Joe's parents had been very poor and had never 
got ahead in the world. They died when Joe was 
very young and left him to take care of himself. 

“He wasn’t very strong, but he had grit, and 
that helped him. He worked around for different 
farmers, and though there was some talk at first 
about sending him to the poorhouse, when he 
showed that he could take care of himself they let 
him do so. 

“He had been working two years for father, 
and was a great overgrown, awkward fellow, but 
a steady workman and always so good-natured 
that we all liked him. 

“That morning, at the breakfast table, father 
asked : 

«<eIs the strike still “on,” boys?” 

“Yo, sir,’ we both answered very promptly. 

«You don’t intend to go back to school, then ?” 

“We said that we proposed to stay out till our 
petition was granted. 

“Father didn’t speak fora few minutes; then 
he turned to Joe. 

«Joe, he said, ‘how would you like to go to 
school ?” 

“Joe started, grinned and looked greener than 
ever, but said nothing. He thought father was 
making a joke at his expense; and Rob and I 
thought so, too, and were considerably amused 
until he went on. 

“Well!” father continued, ‘when you finish 
your breakfast, Joe, you can change your clothes 
and get ready for school.’ 

“You ought to have seen Joe then! If he 
wasn't surprised I never saw any one who was. 

««<But what about the work, Mr. Howard ?” he 
stammered. 

«The boys will do that,’ father said. 

«Why, father!” said Rob, ‘you don’t expect 
Ned and me to do farm work ?” 

“Why not?’ father asked. ‘I've fed and 
clothed you, and hired Joe to do the work that 
you might have time for something else. In 
return I have asked that you attend school and 
do the best you can in your studies. Now you 
refuse to do that uny longer. If Joe, here, is 
willing to go to school and do what I expected 
you to do, why, I’m willing to give him the 
chance. Turn about is fair play, and I shall 
expect you and Ned, between you, to do the 
work that Joe would do. 

« ‘Remember,’ he continued, ‘I have let you 
make your own choice in this matter of the | 
strike, and haven't tried to coerce you. Miss 
Ward reasoned with you, and did her best to 
make you see how foolish your act was, but you 
refused to listen. 

“‘Now there is no more to be said about it, 
one way or the other. The matter is settled. 

“I think you are both old enough to use your 
own judgment, so I have let you follow your own 





course. But now, if I am to support you longer, 


and you refuse to repay me in the way I wish 
it's only fair you should make some other return,” 

“By that time there was a big lump in my 
throat, and I wished the strike bad never been 
thought of. I guess Rob did, too, for he was 
staring hard at his plate. 

“I looked at mother, but she said nothing, 

“After breakfast Rob and I went upstairs, put 
on our old clothes without a word, and went out 
to work, In addition to Joe, father kept another 
man, so the hardest of the labor did not fall to us, 
though what did was quite hard enough to make 
the days seem very long. 

“Joe had his sbare of discomfort, too; shut up 
indoors all day, and obliged to be in classes with 
much younger children. Besides all this, be had 
never learned to apply himself, and for a while 
he made but little progress. 

«However, as time went on he improved. Miss 
‘Ward was very kind to him, and he was deter. 
mined to succeed, if only ‘to please Mr. Howard,’ 

“At first Joe was ashamed to come to Rob and 
me for help in his studies, but before long Rob 
offered to assist him. After that we both took 
hand, and he improved fast. All this time he 
helped us with the farm work at night and in the 
morning. 

«Those were very long days that we spent at 
the farm work. Our hands were made sore with 
pitchforks, and our legs ached pitifully every 
night. We began to talk in a furtive, half- 
ashamed way at first, and then openly of sur- 
rendering. 

“We bad been working about two weeks when 
we went to father one evening and told him that 
we should like to go back to school. 

«<«But how about Joe?’ he asked abruptly and 
in surprise. 

“We had not thought about the injustice of 
taking Joe out of school now. We said no more. 

“We did a good deal of thinking in those days, 
however. We wondered at first why Harry 
Rogers didn’t come to see us; but one day we 
heard that Harry’s father had set him to work on 
the farm, too. 

“Jack kept right on at school, but now he 
avoided us so as not to give us another chance 
tosnub him. I wished a good many times that I 
had stood by him, as I had always done before. 
When I thought of all the ill-natured and cruel 
things I said the afternoon he went back to 
achool, I thoroughly despised myself. 

“One afternoon when I was driving in the 
wagon, whom should I see ahead of me but Jack, 
walking slowly along with his head down, and 
looking forlorn enough. I made up my mind to 
speak to him and seo if he was willing to forgive 
and forget, though I would not have blamed him 
if he were not. He was going the same way | 
was, and didn’t see me till I drove along beside 
him. Then he looked up. 

“His face flushed and he turned his head away 
quickly, pretending not to see me. Something 
stuck in my throat, but I managed to say, ‘Hello, 
Jack!" 

“It was pretty feeble, but he heard it and 
looked up with a quick, ‘Hello, Ned!” 

“1 stopped the horse and asked him if he didn't 
want to ride. He looked at me steadily for s 
minute, and I stammered out: 

“t's pretty warm to walk, Jack,—and—it's 
very lonesome riding alone.’ 

“+All right,’ said he, and climbed in. 

“Tt didn’t take us very long to make up, you 
may believe. After that he used to come often to 
see us, and would help us with our books, for we 
were trying to study when we had time. 

“When the school term ended Joe worked on 
the farm again. Miss Ward was to be married in 
the autumn, and although the trustees urged her 
to remain, she was obliged to give up her position. 
So our parents decided that we had better got 
the academy at Kingsport. 

“When we came to take our entrance examina- 
tion we found out how much we had lost by our 
strike. While the rest of us had to join the class 
in elementary Latin, Jack went into an advanced 
class; and that’s the reason he’s a year ahead of 
Rob, Harry and me in college. 

“After the fall work was done Joe went back to 
school, and continued there, working at home 
nights and mornings until the spring work begat 
on the farm. Father encouraged him to 8° 
ahead, and the next fall offered to send him to 
the Ringsport academy for two years. Joe 
accepted the offer, and did some very good work 
at the academy. He isn’t exactly brilliant, and 
would never be likely to carry off many honors 
for scholarship, but what he does, he does well. 

“When the two years were over he decided 'o 
becomes mechanic, and got a place in the factory 
at Kingsport. He has been promoted once 0f 
twice already, and a short time ago a member of 
the firm told father that he was one of the best 
men they had. He did not give up trying to 
learn when he left school; he studies the stracture 
and uses of materials and machinery 88 closely 
and patiently as he did hie books. The frm 
mean to promote him as fast as he shows 
himself capable. é 

Joe insisted on repaying to father the amoul 
of all his expenses while he was in school, He 7 
devoted to all of us, and always declares that i 
Rob and I had not gone on a strike that summer 
he would never have been where he is.” 

“So your strike,” said I, “did some good after 
all? 
“Yes—to Joe,” said) Ned. 








“But it left us ope 
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class behind in college. It gave usa vory good 
lesson, to be sure, and hardened our muscles; 
but that was because father was wise enough to 
turn our folly to our own advantage.” 


Guexn Houiey. 





—~or—__—__ 


DOG-DAY ADVICE. 


Lay the worrles of the day 
All at eventide away ; 

Put life’s troubles on the shelf 
Be good-natured to yoursel! 


—New York World. 








——_+o-___ 


For the Companion. 


NEPIGON. 
In Six Chapters. —Chapter VI. 


Johnny Amethyst. 


On the second evening after we broke camp at 
Flat Rock Portage, we renched the little hotel at 
Nepigon station on our return. Sunday was spent 
here; and the next day, after bidding adieu to uur 
faithful guides, we went by rail up the northwest 
shore of Lake Superior to Port Arthur. 

We spent at this point three days in making 
inquiries regarding minerals, visiting the Indian 





village at Fort William, and accompanying an | the entire slope, over a tract of four or five square | hearts. Many of the crystals upon it had a setting 


excursion, In the little steamer Kakabeka, to Pie 
Island, Thunder Cape and two silver mines, from 
which we obtained several specimens of ore. 

At Port Arthur we mentioned to a resident of 
the town our intention to search for amethyst 
crystals. 

“Then, 
Amethyst.’ 

“Who is Johnny Amethyst?” we inquired; “and, 
where does he live?" 

“Oh, he is a queer Httle hermit who lives at 
Amethyst Harbor, and spends most of hia time 
getting out amethysts.” 

Amethyst Harbor 1s twelve miles from Port 
Arthur, in Thunder Bay. We were toll several 
times during the three days that Johnny was in 
town, but it was not till the evening of the third 
day that Dick and Alton succeeded In encountering 
him. He 4s 40 shy that the boys had to lead him io 
by the arm at last. 

Having Induced him to sit down in the parlor of 
the hotel, Alton ran to nottfy the rest of our party, 
white Dick engaged him In conversation and 
mounted guard to prevent his retreat. 

“Johnny Amethyst” fe a nickname, of course; 
the man’s real name is John Gill. 

Going one by one to the parlor in order not to 
alarm him by a sudden frruption, we found an 
undersized, rather delicate man, apparently about 
fifty-five years old, of remarkably gentle, timid 
appearance, slow of speech, with a broad Cornish 
accent. 

In this then remote corner of America he made 
his appearance fifteen years ago, as a solitary 
immigrant. True to the inherited Cornish mining 
instinct, he Immediately began to proapect the 
mountains and rocks in search of ore, as naturally 
as a squirrel seeks nuts among the dry leaves. 

Discovering amethyst crystals in the seams and 
crevices, he began to mine them, and to bring 
eack-loads to the village for sale. 

The lovely purple and violet crystals seemed to 
have a great charm for the little Cornishman. It 
1e sald that he sometimes becomes quite talkative 
in pointing out the beauty of these amethysts. 

He took up his residence in the bight of an arm 
of the bay, now known as Amethyst Harbor. 
Here he builta small cabin; and here, thenceforth, 
he lived alone, going to the village only to sell 
amethyst specimens and procure supplies of food. 

Mr. Gill agreed to enter our employ, and for 
three days to serve as our guide in a real “amethyst 
hunt,” in which we hoped to see the crystals In the 
seams, and to procure at least a few good speci- 
mene. His knowledge of the ground, and bis 
ekill In blasting the rocks to detach the crystals, 
rendered him a deatrable assistant. 

He possessed a small stock of amethysts, laid 
aside in or near his hut, which he offered to give 
us as 8 token of his appreciation of the honor we 
were doing him. 

“To think,” said Teacher Sarah, after “Johnny” 
had furtively made his escape, “of the life that 
retiring, unworldly little man has led for years 
here among these rough Northwesterners! It ie 
enough to make one weep to fancy it.” 

“There ie really something quite pathetic,” 
Lucia remarked, “in the manner in which he has 
devoted himself, for years, to searching for and 
mining these lovely amethysts.’” 

At six o’clock the next morning Dick and Alton 
were astir, borrowing drills and other tools for 
blasting, and purchasing powder, fuse and food 
supplies for our excursion of four days. The 
owner of a sail-boat was bargained with to convey 
us to Amethyst Harbor. 

Alton and Dick believed that they were able to 
drill holes in the ledges for blasts. 

“There's no need of an extra man for that,” they 
said. 

We sailed to Amethyst Harbor in about two 
hours. It 1s a pretty cove, with several out. 
lying Islands. We eapied the little hermit.cabin, 
half-hidden in the bushes, and Johnny himeelf 
waiting on the eand-beach to welcome us. 

It was evident that he expected to entertain us, 
though we had brought our tents. His door-step 
was wet from a recent scrubbing, and apparently 
he had been house-cleaning. 

We had barely time to land and take refuge in 
the cabin before rain began to fall heavily. The 
cabin was rather contracted quarters for eight 
persons, but It was not uncomfortable. Luncheon 
was prepared over Johnny's étove, and our boat. 
men sailed away for home, with a promise to 
return for us after three days. 

Toward two o'clock, when the rain had abated, 
we set off, Johnny piloting us, for the amethyst 
grounds. A hard-trodden little path wends from 
his cabin on the shore up the slope of the long, 
craggy ridge. 






he eald, “you must go to see Johnny 
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| Once, before the railway came across the country, 
this slope was densely wooded with fir, epruce and 
jack-pine. But the “railroad fires” have now 
ravaged the forest on both eldes of the track for 
| several miles. Although the Hne is on the other 
(aide of the ridge, and at a considerable distance 
inland from the bay, the fire, nevertheless, 
extended to the water, and has burned the country 
over around the head of the ba: 

Not only the trees and brush, but the shallow, 
scurfy soll was burned up, and great tracts of 
ledges, once clad in verdure, now He bare and 

| exposed to the aun and air. The fire destroyed 
untold quantities of amethyst crystals, which 
| eracked and shivered like glass, far down the 
seams and crevices of the quartz strata. 

Johnny's path winds among the trunks of fallen 
trees and in and out among clumps of raspberry- 
bushes. How often has the solitary mun followed 
it with his hammer, drills and small jug of powder; 
or when returning, with his sack-load of purple 
specimens! 

‘After all, it may not have been a joyless life, but 
rather like that of a gardener who loves his 
flowers; for a beautiful amethyst crystal ts like a 


\ rose in Johnny’s eyes. 








where he had mined and broken out specimens. 
Fragments of purple crystals lay about, and large 
defaced blocks of violet-tinted rock. There were 
scores of these old-time workings scattered along 









miles, and hundrede of other prospecting-holes, 
where he had dug nto the crannies and chasms of 
the crags. 

Other specimen-hunters, too, chiefly dealers In 
precious stones, had been here delving, and often 
with rude and reckless hand destroying many 
lovely crystals in order that they might secure a 
dozen or two. It is always difficult to get out the 
large and most beautiful crystals in groups or 
masses together, for the jar of a hammer or of a 
blast is very likely to cleave them asunder. 

‘Most of this tract in the near vicinity of Amethyst 
Harbor has been ransacked for epectmens. But 
Johnny knows a few openings which the transient 
wielder of the hammer Is not likely to find. 

To one of these he presently led the way. He 
had been working in it for a year or two, off and 
on, he told us. ‘The evidences of his industry lay 
all about on the adjoining ledges and stones, in 
the shape of imperfect specimens which he had 
piled up. 

‘The mine or working Itself was reached by firat 
entering a cleft in the crags along which it ts 
possible to squeeze one's way for thirty or forty 
yards. Then a rude ladder, made by the miner on 
the spot by nailing crogs-sticks upon two poles, led 
down a cavernous chasm to a depth of fifteen fect 
into darkness and dripping water; a gruesome, 
unpleasant hole, indeed, from which Thea and 
Lucia at firet drew back in some dismay. 

‘Alton, Dick and Professor Willlam followed, 
one by one, down the ladder, and soon Johnny, 
who was in advance, lighted an old lantern. 

Still the way was onward, or rather downward, 
over holes and ugly fragments of rock, for twenty 
yards at least, into the side of the mountain. 

‘There was an occasional glimmer of light over- 
head, showing that the crevice above opened 
faintly up to daylight. 

‘The lantern ahead stopped. Johnny was holding 
it before a great block of rock, which at fret we 
could see but dimly. It sparkled and gleamed, 
even in that dull light. Upon crowding up to It 
we found that it was a huge mass of amethyst; a 
block larger than a bushel basket, studded all 
about with violet crystals as large as one’s flat. 
Many of them were quite perfect, without a scratch 
or a scar. 

“Been't cet a booty, muster?” sald Johnny, his 
eyes looking very large and wistful. 





| Half a mile from the beach we came to ledges | 








COMPANION. 


“An enormous apecimen!” exclaimed Professor 
Willlam. “Why, It ts set all over with crystals!" 

On one side of tt, Johnny, who had given up all 
Iden of getting tt out whole, had already broken 
out a few emailer masses of crystals. To get It 
out entire, indeed, would have been impossible 
without a large expenditure of time and money to 
blast away the adjoining rock. 

“Oh, but wouldn’t that be a specimen to set up on 
a pedestal beside the door of our academy at 
home!” exclaimed Dick. “What a splendid orna- 
ment! Mineralogists would come from all ov 
the country to see tt! “Twould be fame for us!" 

“Can’t we contrive to get It up and transport it 
home, somehow?” erled Alton. 

“No use, boys,” sald Professor William, with 
something quite like a sigh. “This block will 
welgh at least two tons. All that mass of stone 
overhead must be blasted away to get it out. It 
would cost many thousand dollars to raise it and 
transport it 8o far. It 1s too heavy a specimen for 
us.” 

The girls and Teacher Sarah tad heard our 
exclamations of wonder. Presently Lucia came 
picking her way along, In our wake. She had 
desceniled the crazy ladder alone, stimulated by 
curiosity, and presently Thea followed her. 
Teacher Sarah could not be persuaded to come 
down the ladder. 

For at least fifteen minutes we glonted over the 
lovely tinted rock, which we coveted with all our 











of glistening iron 
pyrites; and the 
effect of the deep 
violet points, ris 
ing out of the 
sparkling ore, was 
very striking. 

It seemed gross 
vandalism to break 
up ao noble a spec- 
imen, but since 
Johnny had begun 
the rude task, we 
offered topurchase 
three or four of the 
finest specimens 
which he detached 
from it, and which wetghed 

from fifteen to thirty pounds. 
‘These, arising from a bed of 
iron pyrites, with several cubes of 








galena, projecting here and there, 
are now among the show pleces of 
our school cabinet. 

Rain fell all the next day, but we 





man: 





1 to pase the time very pleas. 
antly in Johnny’s two rooms. Alton, 
Dick and Professor William spent 
the most of the day at the amethyst 
lex but Lee had a bad cold, and 
sd to remain indoors. 

We still wished to discover, or at 
least mine for, specimens on our own 
account, and that evening Johnny 
was induced to reveal the where- 
abouts of a hitherto unvisited locality 
tou in a hollow of the hills, 
beside a small pond, about five miles 
from his cabin. 

In acleft or crevice of this crag, he 
assured us, there were some of the 
handsomest crystals that he had ever 
seen. 

Next morning the weather was 
cloudy, but ven o'clock the entire 
party, saye Lee and Teacher Sarah, 
started for the new locality, with 
luncheon-basket and tools,—Jobnny 
leading the w 

‘The cleft in the crags beside the 
Uttle pond was renched soon after 
nine o'clock. After a careful inspection of the 
rocks, Johnny Amethyst’s advice being taken In 
the main, Alton set to work to drill a hole, prepar- 
atory to putting In a emall blast of powder. 

Johnny prefers the use of powder to the more 
modern cartridges of dynamite, which, he declared, 
shake the crystals apart and crush everything. 

Tink-tink-tink went Alton's drill hammer. He 
kept at ft merrily for some minutes, but had not 
drilled a hole more than three inches in depth 
when his drill stuck fast In It. 

Dick tried it, and did a little better for an inch, 
perhaps. Then it stuck fast again. Alton tried It 
once more, and pounded his hand by striking off. 

‘The skilful services of Johnny Amethyst had to 
be called in to liberate the driil, and when it was 
done, he gave the boys a little lesson on the art of 
handling a hammer and drill. 

At eleven o'clock Johnny and the boys put in 
the first blast. It broke off a mass of the outer 
rock, and the next one detached a fragment, one 
side of which was studded with five handsome 
crystals. The piece weighed—as was found after- 
ward—fust twelve pounds. 

After lunch three more small blasts were 
exploded, as rapidly as the holes for them could 
be drilled. ‘The second of there blasts cracked off 
a fine specimen, the face alte of which Is studded 
with forty-six beautiful crystals of very deep 
purple tint. They pried it out of the cleft, and 
got it up without grazing, scarring, or otherwise 
mutilating the points of the crystals. 

“What a wonder!” cried Alton; “but it's 80 
heavy! We shall have to break tt in two. 

“No, indeed, we will not break it!” exclaimed 
Dick. “We will take ft along in some way, heavy aa 
it te.” 

Professor William lifted tt tentatively. “Eighty 
pounds, surely,” he-said. “I’m afraid, boys, It 
would give usa backache, the way Is so rough.” 

“1 think we might make a kind of stretcher of 
poles,” suggested Dick. 

Tt was agreed to try It. There was no time to be 
lost, for the sun was ainking in the west. ‘Two 
poles, each about eight feet in length, were pre- 
pared for the purpose. Three short crosa-sticks 
were lashed on midway, and to them the heavy 
specimen was bound with green withes. 

Lucta and Thea assumed, as their share, the two 
baskets aud the jug of powder; but the drills, 1 
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hammer and sledge we made into a pack and 
lashed on beside the specimen upon the poles. 

Then with Professor William and Dick ahead, 
and Alton and Johnny Amethyst behind, the 
stretcher was raised and the homeward trip begun. 

We had not proceeded many yards, when it 
became apparent that for two to walk abrenat 
through the tangled forest, over logs and rocks, 
was quite impracticable. One, etanding between 
the two ends of the poles, before, and one behind 
the load, could do a little better, and eo after that 
faxhion we tried to make our way shoreward. 

About every hundred yards the relief would 
take {t up. The rain bad left all the holes and 
hollows full of waterand mud. Through these we 
splashed and spattered, till our feet were soaked. 
Several times we were on the point of casting 
down our burden and leaving {t there. 

Lucia and Thea did not mention their offer to 
assist us to carry the blg specimen, and {t was not 
until we were descending the long slope within a 
inile and a half of Johnny's hut, that we discoverei! 
that each of the girls had a specimen in her basket. 
Thea had taken the first one that we blasted out, 
and Lucia had selected the next best one; and 
each of these weighed from twelve to fifteen 
pounds. 

Tt was dusk when we reached Johnny's cabin, 
and it must be confessed that we were quite 
exhausted. But we hnd secured three very fine 
specimens. 

Tencher Sarah and Lee had dinner ready, and 
after resting for half an hour, we did full justice 
to tt. 

All retired early, and slept rather late next 
morning—o lute, in fact, that we had barcly taken 
breakfast, when our eall-boat was espied, heading 
Into the cove. 

“Let’s send the boat back and stay two days 
more," exclaimed Alton. 

“Yea!” exclaimed Lucia. 

But our vacation days were too nearly gone. 
After making Johnny Amethyst. proper payment 
for hia services, and purchasing some of the finest 
of his crystals to go with what we had already 
obtained, we bade him good-by and embarked for 
Port Arthur. 

By noon we were back at our lodgings, in time 
for dinner, and in the nick of time, afterward, to 
pack up our specimens in boxes and go on board 
the steamship Athabasca, which sailed at three for 
Sault de Ste. Marie, on our journey home. 





One whole day, after our return, was spent 
unpacking our specimens and arranging them ina 
new cabinet at the Academy, which stands against 
the wall, to the left of Professor Willlam’s table. 

It was a very enjoyable day, too—almost as 
delightful as come of those daya we spent nt Nepi. 
gon and Amethyst Harbor. The amethysts came 
out beautifully, and are a notable feature of our 
collection. 

‘After all the specimens were arranged and in 
thelr places, “Septem” sat down on two benches, in 
front of the cabinet, and passed a happy half-hour 
gloating over them. 


The End. 


C. A. STEPHENS. 


+e --—_ 


For the Companion. 


SHARK-FISHING. 


If one wishes to introduce some exceptional 
liveliness into his experience as a fisherman, he 
can do no better than to get up a sharking party. 

The watera with which I am most familiar are 
thove of Narragansett Bay—that beautiful sheet 
which forms so large a part of the State of Rhode 
Island that the abundance of water has been play. 
fully assigned as the renson why Roger Williama, 
when driven from Massachusetts, sought its shores 
as hie place of settlement. But sharks are to be 
found In these plack! waters, as no doubt they are 
In almost all the bays of our seaboard. Some 
other bay may be more convenient of access for 
the party. 

‘The place having been chosen, the next require. 
ment fe the outfit. There will be needed a boat 
not less, for comfort, than thirty feet In length; 
half a dozen cotton clothes.lines, each cut into 
two; a dozen cork or wooden floate, eight or ten 
inches long; and a dozen shark-hooke,—which the 
blacksmith can make If you are not near where 
they are for sale. 

‘To these hooks must be attached small chains, 
about two feet in length, else at one bite you may 
lose your hook and shark both. Each hook, too, 
must be provided with a swivel, for without it 
your line may become so twisted and tangled that 
you will epend most of your day undoing the 
snarls. Last, but not least, a barrel of menhaden 
fish for bait will be needed. 

Arrived at the ground, the boat comes to anchor 
in water not very deep. The floats are adjusted 
so that the hook will hang about six inches from 
the bottom. The menhaden are cut In two, as the 
blood very quickly attracts the sharks, and care- 
fully placed upon the hooks, the point of each 
being well covered. The end of the line ts made 
fast to something in the boat; and the sharking 
begins. 

If one is so fortunate as to have anchored near 
a school of sharke, much activity 18 soon noticed 
among the floats. They begin to bob up and down, 
or to move off in the slow and heavy manner which 
indicates that there in n large fish at the hook. 

‘Allow the shark to have his own way, and to play 
with the hook for a few moments, In order that 
you may be sure that he has had time to get the 
bleeding fish well into his mouth. Then give a 
strong jerk. 

If you have hooked him you will soon know it, 
for a lively scene will follow. The ehark Is a very 
gamy fish, and expresses very vigorously his 
dislike of changing his element. If he is of good 
size, from four to six feet long, tt would probably 
be imposelble for you to get him in alone, and you 
will be very glad of one or two more pairs of 
hands to take hold with you; and if now it should 
chance, as it not infrequently does, that one or two 
of your companions should at almost the eame 
moment hook a fish, there will be seen about as 
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much life, not to say excitement and confusion, 
on board as one often witnesses. 

‘The water foams about the boat. Lines are inter- 
tangled, fishermen slip and fall in their efforts to 
board the sbarks; and the sharks that may be in 
already, flap about and snap their rows of white 
teeth together in a way very suggestive of a lost 


hound, the shovel-nose, the tiger, the hammer 
heads, the porbeagles, the fox or thresher, and 
the basking shark, sometimes, though wrongly, 
called the sunfish. 4 

But if one wishes to study the natural history 
of sharks, a good way is to examine a specimen ; 
and to do this, let him follow the recipe for the 








Shark-Fishing. 


leg should you happen to fall overboard. I once 
knew of a shark, snapping at his captor, to take! 
off the heel of his boot. 

‘A thump on the head with a belaying-pin or 
large club is all that will bring the shark to terms. 

In this way the sport continues. Not less than 
thirty or forty sharks, from three to six feet long, 
sometimes lie in the bottom of a boat as the 
result of a day’s fishing. It is at this time, and 
when several sharks are hooked at once, that the 
importance of having a boat of good size is felt. 

Indeed, sharking from small boat might be 
followed by serious consequences. An incident 
of one sharking expedition on Narragansett Bay 
well illustrates this. 

‘A short, stout Irishman, formerly a sea-captain, 
finding the sport rather dull on a day when the 
sharks did not bite well, thought he would put off 
a little way from the boat in a small skiff that was 
in tow, and which had only a small stone on the 
end of arope for an anchor. He made fast his 
line in the bow and began to fish. 

Presently he hooked a six-footer. The shark, 
finding himself caught, darted off at a tremendous 
rate, dragging the tiny skitf through the water. 

‘The little captain seized both sides of the boat 
and held on, expecting that every moment would 
be his last. First the shark rushed off in one 
direction, and then in an instant turned and went 
in another. The skiff went out like the snapper of 
a whip at each turn, almost capsizing, and the 
captain well nigh flew ont from sheer centrifugal 
force. 

“Faith,” said be, when it was all over, “I 
thought the varmint would have drownded me.”” 

‘And 80, no doubt, he would, had not the line 
parted. 

But what is the use, some one will ask, of cap- | 
turing these creatures? Is it not too much like 
needless butchery to be sportsmanlike ? 

It is, perhaps, open to such a charge, though in 
every instance of which I have known, use has 
been made of the captured sharks for fertilizers. 
‘They are valuable in composts, and it is certainly 
no more cruel to take them than to seine fish for | 
the same purpose. Indeed, it is less so, for in the 
one cage the fish have no chance for their life, and 
in the other they have. 

The sharks of which we have been speaking 
are not the Man-Eater sharks, so called, of the | 
genus and species Carcharodon rondoleti. Per- 
haps the majority of them are the Squalus 
Acanthias or dog-fish. 

The “man-eater™ is popularly known as the 
white shark, and is the terror of mariners. The 
species of which we have been speaking is com- 
paratively 

All derive their name, shark, from a Greek 
word of similar sound, which means having 
sharp teeth. 

The creatures’ utility to man is nothing in 
contrast with the havoc they commit among food 
fishes. 

Some of the smaller varieties of the shark are 





cooking of a bare, and first catch his shark. In 
other words, let him go sharking; and he may 
pass either the liveliest or—the dullest day, he 


ever knew. Reorvatp H. Howe. 


——+or— — 


AIMLESS. 


The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set 
Until occasion tells him what to do; 

‘And he who waits to have his task marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 


—Lowell. 
———+or—__—_ 


ASIATIC RAILWAYS. 


Many events of importance to the world at 
large take place on the oldest of the continents, 
without attracting much attention in Europe or 
America. 

Among such events have been the strides made 
in recent years, in developing the resources of 
Asia by the construction of long railway lines. 

The Russian Empire, as far as its interests in 
Europe are concerned, is not regarded asa very 
progressive power. We hear a great deal about 
the tyranny of-the Czar, the persecution of the 
Jews, and the financial straits to which the Em- 
pire is subjected. 

But if Russia is not progressive in Europe, it is 
so in those vast Asiatic regions over which its 
sovereign holds sway. Whatever the condition 
of his treasury, the Czar does not hesitate to 
embark in enormonsly expensive railway con- 
structions in the East. 

Two or three years ago, the Russian Govern- 
ment completed a railway line from the Caspian 
Sea to Samarcand, the ancient city where lies 
entombed the great Tartar conqueror, Tamer- 
lane, or Timur, as he should be called. It is 
built across the dreary desert of Kara-Kum. 

Its purpose is doubtless in the first instance 
military. Russia looks forward to the day when 
it will engage in a mighty conflict with England 
for the possession of India; and this Trans- 
Cuspian railway, reaching to the very borders of 
Afghanistan, would then be of incalculable use, 
as a means of military communication, to the 
Czar. 

The road, however, has already served a useful 
purpose to Russian commerce, for by it the cotton 
of Central Asia is introduced into Russia at the 
rate of over sixty millions of pounds a year; 
while Russian manufactures are returned by it to 
the thriving cities on the Oxus and the Syr-Daria. 

But a far greater railway undertaking bas just 
been begun in Asia by the Czar's government. 
On the Twenty-fourth of May the Czarewitch, 
the Czar’s son and heir, laid the first rail of the 
“Great Siberian Line’? which, when completed, 
will connect Europe with the Pacific Ocean. This 
line will pass entirely across the vast dominion 
of Siberia. It will cost two hundred million 


dollars, and is expected to be finished in five 
years. 





sometimes enten. Oil is obtained from their 
livers, which is chiefly used in the adulteration of 
cod-liver oil. 

“Shagreen,” well known to cabinet-makers as 
a rough skin for smoothing and polishing wood, 
is only a bit of shark’s skin, which is covered 
with small, pointed, calcified papiliwe. It is also 
often used for covering sword-hilts, affording 
from its roughness a firm grasp. 

In India and China the fins of sharks dried are 
an important article of trade, and are valuable 
for making gelatine. 

The many varieties of the sbark are divided 
into the littoral, the pelagic, and the batbybial, 
according as they are found near the shore, or in 
mid-ocean, or at great depth. Beside those that 
we have mentioned, there are the liver, the 


‘Then trains will be able to run direct from the 
| Baltic Sea to the far-east Siberian town of Viadi- 
‘Yostok on the Pacific. The difficulty of con- 
structing this line, however, is by no means 
' confined to its enormous cost. It will cross long 
and dreary expanses of solitary desert, and the 
engineering obstacles will not be less great, 
certainly, than those which-lay in the way of the 
railroads which have been built across the 
American continent. 

| The possible results of this vast enterprise 
cannot easily be estimated. ‘There are large 
fertile tracts in Siberia, despite its bad name for 
cheerlessness, and these may prove a source of 
profit to Russia, and be rapidly colonized. The 
lot of Siberian exiles is likely to be less severe. 
The military advantage of the railway to the 
Empire, moreover, is likely to be considerable. 





While Russia is thus active in Asiatic railway 
enterprise, the extension of railways in the other 
great Asiatic Empire ok by a European 

vereign, India, is rapidly going on. 
the oot recent reports show that in 1888-9 the 
length of the Indian railway lines was extended 
by nearly one thousand miles; and that the total 
railway mileage in that country in March, 1890, 
was over sixteen thousand miles. The increase 
in passenger and freight traffic, and in receipts, 
indicates a corresponding growth in the travel on 
the Indian lines. 

‘Thus the “iron horse’ of the railway is grad- 
ually wakening the echoes of remote regions of 
thecarth, and carrying civilization and commerce 
to the homes of the most ancient races of men. 





—_+or—__ — 


HEREDITY. 


thing we cannot overcome. 
Tr oe thy ‘evil instinct is inherited, 
or that some trait inborn makes thy whole life forlorn 
‘And calls down punishment that Is not merited. 
Bacl nts and grandparents les 
ag of oat Eternal want That, too, is thine 
Inheritance, strong, beautiful, divine, 
gure lever of success for one who tries. 
‘New York Press. —Ella Wheeler Wilcoz. 


—_—_+o-—_—__ 


RECIPROCITY AGREEMENTS. 


By the act of Congress of October 1, 1890, 
commonly called the “McKinley Bill,” provision 
was made for the admission into the United 
States, free of duty, of sugar, molasses, coffee, 
tea, skins and hides; but, “with a view to secure 
reciprocal trade” with the countries producing 
these articles, it was provided that, whenever the 
President is satisfied that reciprocal favors are 
not granted to the products of the United States 
in these countries, he shall suspend the free 
admission of those articles, and impose upon 
them certain duties specified in the act. 

The President is to have this power after the 
first day of January, 1892. 

‘The first country to take steps, at the instance 
of our own government, to grant reciprocal 
favors in return for the free introduction of the 
products named, was Brazil. An agreement was 
entered into with the government of that country 
which admits certain United States products free 
of duty, and others at a reduced rate. 

Recently the President ‘has announced the 
consummation of another and very important 
convention or agreement of the same kind. It is 
with the Government of Spain, and covers the 
commerce between the United States and the 
Spanish West Indian possessions of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. 

By the terms of this agreement, certain prod- 
ucts of the United States are to be admitted free 
into Cuba and Puerto Rico, provisionally or 
“transitorily” after September 1, 1891, and defi- 
nitely after July 1, 1892, and sugar and the other 
products already named are to continue to come 
free into the United States from those islands. 

The list of American products and articles 
admitted free into Cuba and Puerto Rico includes 
cotton, crude petroleum, provisions of all kinds, 
mineral coal, ice, lumber, oats, barley, rye and 
large classes of iron manufactures, machinery, 
implements and wood manufactures. 

Among the articles to be admitted to Cuba and 
Puerto Rico at a reduction of fifty per cent. in 
the duties are glass and stoneware, hardware 
and cutlery, furniture and rubber goods; and 
among those admitted at a reduction of twenty- 
five per cent. are refined petroleum, cotton 
manufactures, boots and shoes and leather. 

Certain other American products are to pay 
specitied duties, which are much reduced from 
the rates at present imposed. 

Among these are corn or maize, corn meal, 
wheat and wheat flour. The last named is to 
pay a duty in Cuba and Puerto Rico of about 
ninety cents a barrel. 

Flour from Spain is admitted there duty free; 
but the United States has already been sending 
to Cuba much more flour than Spain has sent, 
though a heavy duty has been imposed upon 
American flour. 

‘Thia agreement with Spain is not a treaty. If 
it were, it would require ratification by the 
Senate of the United States. It is simply, on the 
part of our own government, the carrying out of 
an arrangement which it has been authorized by 
Congress to make. 

The President’s proclamation covering the 
matter is merely a public announcement that 
the Spanish customs duties have been modified 
in the respects described, and that this has been 
accepted as a due reciprocity. 

‘The principal articles of export from the United 
States into Cuba and Puerto Rico are wheat, flour, 
coal, cotton manufactures, iron manufactures, 
provisions, oils and wood manufactures; so that 
practically our whole business with those islands 
is put upon a new basis by this agreement. 

The Spanish West Indies are profoundly 
affected, on their part, by the abolition of the 
United States duties on sugar, for more than 
nine-tenths of the product of their cane fields 
comes to this country. 

At about the time of the announcement of the 
Spanish agreement, it was also announced that 
the United States and the Dominican Republic, or 
Santo Domingo, as it is commonly called, had 
entered into a similar arrangement. In return 
for a free market in the United States for sugar, 





coffee, and so forth, the Dominican Republic 





admits free, from the United States, certain 
food products, agricultural implements, railway 
material, and other articles, and makes a reduction 
of twenty-five per cent. on the duties on canned 
meats and vegetables, cotton and iron manufac. 
tures, and other articles. 

Our trade with Santo Domingo is not large, 
and we have lately imported from that country 
more than twice as much as we have exported to 


it. 
++ 


TOO LATE. 


Sarah Noyes was still a very young woman, but 
she was the mother of twochildren. Her husband 
‘was a poor, hard-working farmer, not able to hire 
service, so that all the care and comfort which the 
little ones had in this world must come through 
their mother. 

She did not begrudge it to them; she gave it to 
them out of a full heart, throbbing with love and 
tenderness. But she was a weak woman. The 
winter had been unusually cold and long, and she 
had a atrange ache in her breast which frightened 
her. 

‘Suppose she should die—who would take care of 
the children? 

John, the oldest, had had scarlet fever and then 
pneumonia during the winter. For weeks she had 
hardly removed her clothes, but had held hin in 
her arms day and night. 

He was nearly well now, but she still carried the 
heavy fellow out into the sunshine every day, 
staggering under his welght. She was afrald to 
let any one else carry him lest they should hurt 
him or let him fall. 

‘Then the baby had the croup. It made herehud- 
der to look back upon those terrible sleepless 
nights when she thought God was taking her 
darling from her. 

Mrs. Noyes was very thin and white when spring 
came; the doctor said all that she needed was rest 
and freedom from care. But how could she leave 
the children? Who would care for them? 

Besides, all of their summer clothes were to be 
made. 

‘Whenever they were quiet or asleep, therefore, 
she stitched at the machine, often smiling to her. 
self, thinking how clean and pretty they would 
look in their new clothes. She meant to keep them 
always clean and pure in mind and body. She 
worked one day until late at night, and rose long 
before dawn to finish the little coats, fancytug 
fondly to herself how they would look In years to 
come, as boy and girl, as man and woman. 

She stole Into thelr room at last, and knelt to 
say her morning prayers by their rib. How cout 
she ask enough for them? She did ask God to let 
her live for their sake. She was so tired—so tired! 
Her heart was eo full of love for them it was like 
pain. 

Then she went out to the door where the gray 
dawn was driving the mist from the fields. Sud 
denly she forgot her work and her children, for 
the thought came to her for the first time in her 
life: 

“Did my mother love me in this way? Did she 
bear all this for me?” 

For twenty years she remembered she had lived 
with her mother, taking all her love, her work, her 
self-sacrifice as a matter of course, ag she took the 
sunshine or the air. She could not remember, In 
that time, that she had sald once to her, “I know 
what you have done for me, my mother.’ Not 
once. 

Now— 

She stretched out her hands towards the grave: 
yard on the hill with a bitter ery. For her mother 
jay there under the mist. She could never tell her 
now; that she knew. 





te gees 
WINE. 


Students who are entering college this fall 
should reflect seriously upon the question of wine- 
drinking. 

‘They will often be Invited and expected to drink 
wine, and they will occasionally see their elders 
drinking it at college festivals. ‘They are likely to 
hear those who drink apeak disparagingly of those 
who decline drinking, and they will read descrip: 
tions of banquets In which wine Is represented a5 
figuring honorAbly. 

For many other reasons it would be well for 
students to come to a clear understanding with 
themselves upon the matter, and make up thelr 
minds what is the proper thing for them to dv 
when they are asked to drink. 

No one likes to he thought a milkwop. But cven 
that can be borne, and easily borne, If the accuse! 
person knows he is right and knows why he is 
Hght. Clear and certaln knowledge 1s a wonderful 
help at the moment of temptation, though It Ie not 
always suflicient. 

To get light upon this subject It is not necessary 
to go Into a Ubrary and pore over a heap of bo 
‘A healthy young man who drinks wine or aby 
auch fluid need not be long in doubt whether he 
has taken Into his system a friend or a foc. 

He cannot help knowing, if he observes himself 
closely, that the wine isan enemy. He perceives 
that it increases, not quenches, thirst; that it 
raises his spirits for half an hour or more, accord- 
ing to the amount used, and deprosses them for 
several hours that follow; that it flushes, excites, 
disturbe, perverts, and therefore injures him. 

If he conscientiously watches its effects, ue 
knows this, and all the sophistry of all the sopilsts 
cannot disguise the fact from him. He know® © 
as well as Sydney Smith knew it when he wrote 
Lady Holland that, without abstaining from a, 
“London was stupefaction and inflammation’ 

Nothing has been more certalnly demonstra\® 
than that the use of alcoholic drinks by ae 
persone in our keen, exclting climate ts a mista 
and is to no class so injurious as to students. | 
them, more than to any other class, wine increast® 
the difficulty of every duty and adds allering fot 
to every vice. 
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Thig is not preaching; it ts simple eer aa 
Khown to-be sucti by allhonest Investis 
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Students need the best food that civilization can 
supply, and that food should be eaten in the best 
manner known to civilized life. But when it 
comes to intoxicating drinks, there Is only one 
safe and wise rule, which Is expressed in one 
word: Abstain. 
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IN A HURRY. 


One of the authors of “Military Essays and 
Recollections” suggests, with reason, that the 
explosion of a certain torpedo might have changed 
the entire history of the Civil War. 

On the eventng Lefore the battle at Fort Henry, 
in 1862, Generals Grant, MeClernand and Sinith 
went on board the Cincinnati, about dusk, to hold 
a conference with Admiral Foote. 

While they were in the cabin the gunboat 
Conestoga, which had been reconnoitring up the 
river to ascertain whether the channel was clear, 
came alongside the flag-ship, and unloaded on the 
ship's “fan-tail” a huge torpedo which she had 
pulled from the water above. The “fau.tall” of 
these tron-clads was a clear space at the stern of 
the boat, near the water’s edge; from its extremity 
rose the tron end of the gun-deck, to be reached 
by a ladder. 

When the conference was over the officers 
descended the ladder to thia fantail, and as they 
were about entering their row-boat the torpedo 
atrracted their attention. 

General Grant expressed a wish to see its 
mechanism, and so the ship's armorer was sum- 
moned, and soon appeared with monkey-wrench, 
hammer and chisels. Ita tron end was removed, 
disclosing another, terminating in a cap with a 
screw head. The examination was growing inter- 
esting, and every oflicer bent closely over the 
deadly contrivance. 

The cap was unscrewed, and suddenly allowed 
vent to a quantity of gas, probably generated from 
the wet powder. It rushed out with a loud, hissing 
noise, and on the instant two officers threw them. 
selves face downward on the deck. 

Admiral Foote sprang with the agility of a cat 
up the ship’s ladder, followed with commendable 
enthusiasm by General Grant. Reaching the top, 
and realizing that the danger had passed, the 
Admival turned to General Grant, who was dis- 
playing more energy than grace in his first efforts 
on a ship's ladder, and said, with his quiet smile: 

“General, why this haste?” 

“That the navy may not get ahead of us,” as 
quietly responded the General, turning to go 
down. 

After this little interruption the business of 
examining the torpedo continued. 











ee 
PROFIT-SHARING. 


In England twenty firms adopted profit-sharing 
tu 1890, bringing the total number in which profit. 
sharing, pure and shnple, 1a practised, up to forty- 
seven. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company of Lon- 
don is one of the last large firms to adopt it. In 
the winterthe company employs thirty-five hundred 
men, and two thousand In the summer.” The 
system was: begun by a present from the company 
to every man who had been in its employ June 
1889, and would sign an agreement not to leave it 
forthree months. This gift varied with each man's 
term of previous service. 

‘The amount was credited on the company's books 
to each workman, to draw four per cent. interest 
for five years. InJune, 189, about fifteen hundred 
men were entitled to share in the scheme, and the 
sum they received reached about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

Already a great improvementis seen in the men's 
work. They are more diligent, and see and sugzest 
ways of saving expense. 

In other English firms the results are equally 
good. In France, where the movement began, it 
continues to grow rapidly, Wherever it is fairly 
tried, whether through cash payments, credit in 
provident funds or presents of the company's 
stock, the outlook is nearly sure to be encouraging. 

A system under which the humblest toiler, in 
just measure with the man of more brains or skill, 
sees his work recognized, and knows that, good or 
bad, it affects the total result, must be better than 
old methods. 

A man’s ambition cannot last long when its 
bounds, in wages and narrow opportunities, shut 
him and his family in on every side. If it can be 
quickened by profit-sharing or any other just plan, 
by all means let the plan be tried. 
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AT THE GLOVE COUNTER. 


The hard life of the saleswoman at the counter 
of a great retail store is often rendered less 
burdensome by the kindly acts of fellow-workers, 
and sometimes by the generosity of employer 

It is not infrequently the case that girls are at 
their posts in these stores who are not strong 
enough to do the work properly. Under such 
circumstances the public which must he served is 
generally less indulgent than the employer. 

Ata great retail store in Boston, the girls at the 
glove counter work almost constantly in fitting 
gloves to customers’ hands. The work is arduous, 
for the saleswoman must lean over the counter In 
doing It, and her back often aches with the strain 
upon it. 

Atone of these glove counters a young girl was 
employed who was in consumption, though per 
haps neither she nor her relatives were fully aware 
of the fact. 

Though she knew she was ill, she hesitated to 
leave off her work, for the loss of one of her 
parents and a subsequent marriage had made the 
circumstances of her home life unpleasant to her; 
and, moreover, she did not know where she should 
turn for the six dollars a week which she earned. 

The lunches which she brought to the store indi- 














cated extreme poverty or else unkindness at home, | 


and the other girls at her counter often shared 
their lunches with her, pressing upon her the most 
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nourishing and delicate bits that they had brought. 
One day she came to the store looking unusually 
pale and weak, and when an exacting customer 
required her services in fitting gloves, she was 
slow in making the effort which the customer—a 
woman—seemed dispoged to exact. 

The customer scolded, and possibly the girl, 
weak and tll, answered impertinently. At any 
rate, the customer went to the superintendent and 
complained sharply of the ealeswoman’s conduct. 

“1am very sorry, madam,” said the superinten 
dent, “but the girl is ill today.” 

“Then she ought not to be here,” said the lady. 

There was nothing more that could be said; but 
that there was no unkindness on the part of the 
saleswoman’s superlors fa evident from the fact 
that within a day or two her case was reported to 
the head of the firm, Mr. Jordan, as one worthy of 
benevolent action. 

“Send her to me,” said Mr. Jordan. 

The poor girl turned pale when she was told that 
Mr. Jordan wished to see her, and became suddenly 
faint. She feared that her discharge—a thing 
much more to Le dreaded than any hardship of her 
daily task—was coming. But she was quickly 
assured that no harm would come to hei 

‘The proprietor questioned her kindly about her 
work, her family and her health. Learning from 
her that she had friends in Maine, he asked her to 
ascertain how much it would cust her to go thither. 
When she had learned, Mr. Jordan gave her money 
for her fare and expenses; and not only this, but 
paid her wages regularly, until, two months later, 
her strength failed her utterly, and death came. 

















ATTACHING A HOLE. 


A laughable instance of legal sharp practice ts 
recorded in the Rev. Frederic Denigon’s history of 
the town of Westerly, R.I. It occurred almost a 
hundred years ago when, it seems, lawyers were 
quite as adroit at quivbling ns their successors are 
at the present day. A farmer of broken fortunes 
hired for cultivation a piece of land, agreeing to 
pay for its use with a certain proportion of the 
crop. 

He planted potatoes, and had an unusual degree 
of success. Being ‘without a store-room, he 
obtained the consent of a neighboring landholder, 
and deposited his share of the potatoes in what 
farmers call a potato-hole; that fe, an excavation 
in the earth, into which the potatoes were placed 
aud covered with earth and straw In the form of a 
pyramid. 

Shortly afterward he had occasion to 
Connecticut, and one of his creditors seize 
opportunity to attach the “potato-hole.” 

pon this another creditor bestirred himself, 
ani consulted a lawyer, a Mr. Cross, as to what 
could be done to secure his claim. Mt. Cross was 
equal to the ceasion. He secured the issuing of a 
second writ, by which an attuchment was levied 
upon the potatoes in the potato-hole, the document 
specifically setting forth that the potato-hole should 
be left upon the land where it was found. 

‘The warrant was promptly served, and when 
the first creditor appeared “upon the scene he 
found the potato-hole, but not the potatoes, 
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HIS AUDIENCE. 


A pretty story, which has, moreover, the merit of 
being true, fs told of a certain professional singer. 
He had a beautiful tenor voice, of which he was 
apt to take the best of care, so that when he was 
crossing the Atlantic one summer with a purty of 
friends, they were not surprised to find that he 
disappeared from view every evening at just 
about the same time. 





“Afraid of the night air,” said one, with a slight 
smile. 

“Afraid we'll ask him to sing, probably!” said 
another, but no one questioned him, as he was 
known to be quite immovable from his own way. 

But when the last night on board came, a 
delegation descended to his state-room to beg for a 
song or two, and discovered that he was not there. 
They looked for him in vain, until at last the 
captain, who had evidently kept the secret as long 
ax he eould, sald, pointing in the direction of the 
engine-roon 

“T think you'll find him 
where he's gone every evenin 

Sure enough, when the delegation arrived at the 
engine-room, they heard the sound of a guitar and 
a voice, and there, lolling agalnst the wall, was the 
recreant tenor, singing his best for the delight of 
the stokers, whom he had entertained in this way 
for more than an hour every evening during the 
voyage. 
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MIGHT HAVE BEEN WOR: 






‘The Princess Charlotte, daughter of Georg 
wasa young woman of great spirit and originality 
One day she took a faney to make her will, and in 
It bequeathed all her property to one of her 
teachers. He was imprudent enough to keep the 










document, and was, in consequence, dismissed as 
ai 


soon as itv pvered. 


The gentleman who then undertook his duties 
did so with great zeal, and had reason to find one 
at least, of his corrections productive of good. 

He chanced to enter the room when the princess 
was reviling one of her attendant ladies, in great 
wrath, and after giving her a lecture on hasty 
speech, he presented her with a book on the 
subject 

AV Tew days later he found her still more furfous, 

using language ¢ 2 violent. 
un sorry to find al Highness in such 




















an 













sion," said he. “Your “Ro; Highness has 
not read the book T gave you. 
“1 did, my Jord?’ cried she, tempestuously. “I 









both read ifand profited by it, Otherwise T should 
have seratehed her eyes out!” 


NOTHING GOOD TO FAT. 





Necessuries, delicacies, luxuries—all such words 
have different meanings in different ears and 
under different circumstances. When Mr. Seward 
was in Alaska, says his son, the people were natu 
| rally very desirous to treat him handsomely. 
| Some amusement was occasioned at table, one 
day, by the remark of one of the kuies that they 
| had’béen much disappointed at obtaining no beet 


| by the last steamer, as all were looking for steaks. 









































So we can offer you nothing but the fare of the | 
country, Governor Seward,” she said. 

“But that is excellent,” answered he: 

“Oh, no: we have noth venison, and 
rouse, and wild ducks. a und trout!” 

One of the army eblic ed that this 
reminded him of a inutiny among the soldiers at 3 





| Florida 
turtle soup ine 


ist being served with 


ethan once a week. 
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Good Housekeepers are fast finding out that a 
pure Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a 
cent or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the 
most delicious of dishes. Avold goods only recom: 
mended by their cheapness, {ade 





SCIENCE HILL. A WELLESLEY PREPARATORY. 
Ww. YOYNTI helby ville, Ky, 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. 

Colle alate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara- 
tory School for Little Girls, conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. 

EMBLA, 


EASTMAN COLLEGE re, 

offers bot sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business educntion at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taug! Address as above for lus, Catalogue. 


RIVERVIEWootghteopsis'y. 


36th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
ernment, Academies, and Business. Military Organ- 
ISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


izat! 
THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE. .cossatitsy 2 paces 


of musical informa- 
tion, and a copy of Brainard’s Musical World, 
containing $2.4 worth of new m Sent Free up- 
on receipt of eight two-cent stamps to prepay re. 
The S. Bralnard’e Sone Cos, ( Jiigauay Wie 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE. 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT, TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
Factories: Meriden, 


A SILK AND PATTERN OFFER. 


25 Sketus Imported Embroidery Silk, 
3 Skeins Imported Etching Sifk, 
3 Skeins imported Filoselle, 

e Hand Waste Embroidery Si 
Syards Briggs’s Transfer Border Pattern, 
New Book showing hundreds of designs, 


Grent Special Offer all for 65c. ‘S83e. 
CLINTON STAMPING Co., Box C,8, Irvington, New Jersey. 













CLoseR THAN A BroTHER. 


Good varnish sticketh —doth 
not turn to dust and blow away, 
or rust and look gray, or crack. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
‘Text-Book on Varnish,” fzom' which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to 
care for proper varnish on housework, plano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
Ing these things. 

the intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no inatter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 

Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other OMices : Boston, Cieveland, St. Louls and Chicago. 
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HERWOOD’S 
WAX BLOCK 


Cleans Fiat Irons Beautifully. Seud 25 cts. 
for Sample, und get our Special Offer to th 
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one who sells the most locks during the bul- 
ance of the yenr. This Block takes off all rust, 
starch, dirt, or any roughness, and waxes the fron 
with Beeswax ail at the same time t by mail for 
Bcents. Agenta Wanted Every ere. 
THE BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, O. 
NY 
oa NEnscaty 
S 
viseAsES \o 
G t «CURED BY 
‘VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
Scalp of infancy and childhood, whether tortur. 
ing, disfiguring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimp. 
he or bloteby, with loss of hair, and every impurity of 
the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or itary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 

‘UTICURA REMEDIES, Consisting of CuTicuRa, the great 
Skin Cure, Cuticuna Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier 
and Beautifier, and CurTicursa SOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme- 
dies, when the best physicians and all other remedies 
fail. Parents, save your children years of mental and 
physical suffering. Begin now. Delays are dangerous, 

res made in childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, Sie.; Soar, 2c. 
ResoLvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
§27~ Baby’s skin and scalp purifi id beautified 
ar by Curicura Soa! ae 

Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu. 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Coricuna ANTI-Patx PLaster. 2 cents, 








Tired and Cross — 


are thousands of people every day, from walking and 
stariding on a hard surface, 


BAILE 


Y’S RUBBER 


HEEL CUSHION 


ives elanticity and ense to every step taken by 
body whea walling. and ie pesticulsriy edged to Cit 
‘when walking, and 1s partic lapt 
O on thelr feet. ‘To those suffering 
from Spinal, Kidney. Rheumatic and Nervoun 
Affections, {t will be found a great relief. The rubber 
with its annular rojections ig as soft as velvet, thor. 
oughly, ‘vulcanized, always elastic. leather covered next 
to the foot, and can be instantly adjusted inside of the 
boot, directly under the heel. Al ‘25 cents per 
pair, mailed upon receipt of price. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen,—Having practically tested the efficiency 
of your Rubber Cushions, I have every confidence in 
Tecommending them in Spinal and Kidney diseases. 
‘when 


who are obliged to 





Factorles: Newark ahd Chicago. 


n rtainly prevent the jarring of the body 
walking. Hey C. ‘Winter ED. 6 Park Square. 





NO 


ing Powder is used. It has been the 


perfect leavening agent. 


is undoubtedly the purest and 
offered to the public.” 


far superior to all others.” 





A Beautiful Rifle. 
This Is the best Air Rifle we have ever seen. 
Jare graceful Tt is a 
till to own, 


1 its proportions perfect. 











The great ady 
searcely 
The King Pneumatic Rifle is made entirely of br 





ny noise. No danger of explosions. 








1s are nickeLplated. Its lengt! 
Common BB shot are used. These 
Price, $125, We send with the Rifle 


50 cents, when sent asa premium or purchased, or 


other exposed pa 





small quaun 





Experiments 


ing powders. Only baking powders thoroughly tested and proven by 
long, practical use to be perfectly pure, reliable, and wholesome, must 
be permitted in our food. There is no experimenting when Royal Bak- 





Yet, with all its beauty, its shooting qualities de not suffer in comparison. 
with precision, and carries a shot for a long distance. 

wage of an Air Gun is that it uses no powder. 
No possibility of fires. 





This is of wood, stained and polished to represent mahogany, 


nn be bought for a few cents a pound at any local stoi 


With our food. Good 
health is too highly im- 
portant to permit experi- 
ments to be made upon 
us with the new, cheaply 
made, crude, untried bak- 


standard baking powder for over a 


quarter of a century, and its reputation is established as the finished, 
It is always uniform, never fails in its work, 
makes food more palatable and wholesome than it can be otherwise 
made, and because of its greater leavening power, as shown by the 
Government tests, is the most economical of all the baking powders, 


The U. S. Gov’t Chemist says: ‘‘ ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


most reliable baking powder 


The Canadian Gov’t Chemist says: 
«ROYAL BAKING POWDER is pure, 23 per cent. stronger, and 


If any one attempts to experiment upon you, or with your food, 
by sending you any substitute for Royal Baking Powder, send it back, 








Its polished barrel shines like silver. Its curves 
boy would be proud to carry, and prouder 
It shoots 





It is hence inexpensive. There ia 





. iron and steel, with the exception of the stock. 
J has a pistol-grip. The barrel and 
It is designed entirely for shot. 








his 33 inche: 








tity of Shot and a Target. Postage and packing 
it can be sent by express not paid. 
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For the Companion. 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 
For American Boys. 
By Professor Goldwin Smith, LL.D. 


Is it good for an American youth to go to an 
English University ? 

Before I answer that question, I ought perhaps 
tu confess that I am not so great an enthusiast 
about going to universities at all as I once was, 
and as an ld Oxford professor might be expected 
to be. h 

L believe in culture. I believe in it as a prepa- 
ration for practical life. I believe that it makes 
statesmen large-minded and prescient, lawyers. and 
physicians liberal and philosophic, even chiefs of 
commerce and industry worthier of a position the 
importance of which to society increases every day. 

British government has been during the last 
half century, and is still, largely in the hands of 
the Oxford honor list. Of the prominent under- 
secretaries of departments who really carry on 
the administration, and are chosen solely for their 
business qualities, a large proportion was at one 
time taken from the Oxford first class. The 
Indian Eimpire is now administered by men 
chosen by examination, “Competition Wallahs”” 
as they are nicknamed. 

Tonce asked Lord Lawrence, a practical man if 
ever there was one, what he thought of the sys- 
tein, rather expecting that he would be against it, 
but I found that he was thoroughly satisfied with 
its fruits, and willing to exchange any men he 
had who had been nominated under the old sys- 
tem for the same number of Competition Wallahs. 

If high culture is good for the man it is cer- 
tainly good for the State: a highly-cultivated man | 
could hardly be a demagogue or a boodler in poli- | 
tics,a pettifogger and trickster in the law, a quack 
in medicine, or a maker of corners and combines 
in trade. 

What I doubt is whether the mass of men who 
go to a university get high culture. I ain afraid 
the mass of the ‘‘passmen™ at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge do not. The modicum of classics and 
mathematics which they carry away with them 
after their three years’ residence—the usnal course 
—is soon forgotten, and leaves little trace. The 
great majority, then, probably never again open a 
classical or mathematical book. 

A man at the university cannot be made to 
work as a boy can be made to work at school; 
and unless he has a taste for study, or a strong 
sense of duty, he wastes a great part of his timo, 
putting on a spurt of reading just before his 
examinations. He acquires habits of idleness, 
perhaps also habits of expense, possibly babits 
which are worse still. 

At all events he wastes some money, and partly 
wastes three or four years of life. 


Whom Does the University Benefit? 


Universities are good for those who have a real 
aptitude and inclination for science and learning. 
‘They are good for those who will really employ 
them as places of culture, and are capable of 
putting their culture to good use in practical life. 
But these are limited classes, the second perhaps 
quite as limited as the first. 

When my advice is asked in the case of an 
ordinary youth I usually say, “Send him, when 
he is through the High School, into business 
where he will be in harness and must work, keep- 
ing him at the same time under your own roof, or 
finding him as good a home as you can.” 

He will pick up @ good deal of general know- 
ledge from journals, from books, from converse 
with other men. These are not the Middle Ages 
when there were no books, when knowledge could 
be derived only from the lips of professors, and 
when Paris and’ Oxford swarmed with students 
who had flocked out of the feudal darkness to the 
only source of light. 

Friendships are formed at the universities, but, 
not there alone. Athleticism is practised—per- 
haps too much just at present—at the universi- 
ties, but it may be practised elsewhere. 

There seems reason to fear that we may have 
too many universities and more graduates than 
will find a market; and that we may in tine thus 
breed an educated proletariat, disqualified for 
ordinary labor, not qualified for higher employ- 
ment, unhappy and possibly dangerous. 

In England there is a large class of wealthy 
youths, with whom something must be done 
between Eton or Harrow and the time when 
they are to be their own masters. But even for 
these youths, unless they have a real taste for 
study, the army might be better than the univer- 

ity. In the army they are under discipline and 
must at least learn their drill and appear 
upon parade. 

However, the British army is now a scientific 
profession; it is no longer a place for valiant 
cocked-bats upon poles, and to get into it is not 
6o easy as it was in iny school days. 








Moreover, I must say, if it is a question of 
comparison between English and American uni- 
versities, that the only American university which 
I know well is Cornell. Mr. Cornell's scheme 
of combining manual labor with study, and thus 
enabling poor youths to earn their bread while 
they are going throngh their university course, 
has fallen to the ground. As a system it was 
plainly impracticable. Mental and physical effort 
draw on the.same fund of nervous energy. which 
in very few is large enongh to answer both calls. 

Bat the founder's design, it seems to me, has 
not altogether failed of effect. The stamp of 
special industry and frugality has been left on 
the university. Almost all our students come to 
us, I believe, resolved to work. When we have 
a rich student he seems to be kept from excoss— 
at least from any excess injurions to his fellows— 
by the spirit of the place. I should not wonder 
even if the absence of luxury had something to 
do wita the success of Cornellians as oarsmen. 

‘The case may be somewhat different in the 
universities to which the wealthy resort in large 
numbers and where they set the fashion. 

When I have been asked whether an American 
ora Canadian boy should be sent to an English 
university, I have answered with a loud No. 





The Reason for a “No.” 


In the way of knowledge, which after all is the 
main object’ for which the time is given up and 
the money is spent, I do not see what is to be 
gained. Science, I should suppose, is just as 
well taught in American universities, now, for the 
purposes at least of all ordinary students, as it is 
in the universities of the Old World. Oxford 
and Cambridge are not preéminent as schools of 
science. Science was exiled from them till yes- 
terday by ecclesiastical ascendancy, and she has 
hardly yet had time fully to reéstablish herself in 
her home. 

A specialist may wish to attend the lectures of 
some particular professor, but I am speaking of 
those whose object is a general education. 

Cambridge, I presume, retains in mathematics 
the preéminence which she owed to Newton. 

Both the great English universities are preémi- 
nent in classics: they are the seats of a tradi- 
tional familiarity with the ancient authors, and 
with everything helpful to a knowledge of them, 
beyond anything which we can be supposed yet 
to have on this side of the water. Greek and 
Latin verses may not be worth much, but the 
men who can write these well must know Greek 
and Latin. Yet I suppose that with the excellent 
teachers whom America has now bred or im- 
ported, not only mathematics but classics enough 
for all the purposes of general education may be 
learned without crossing the Atlantic. 

Science, however, seems destined more and 
more to become the staple of education as well as 
the light of human life; and science, as I have 
said, may apparently be as well learned, for all 
the purposes of culture, on this side of the 
Atlantic as on the other. 

Life at Oxford or Cambridge has great charms. 
Of this no alumnus of either can fail to be sensi- 
ble. John Bright, who had grown up in severe 
Quaker antagonism to everything of which 
Oxford was the peculiar seat, when brought to 
the Delilah, as he often was in his later years, 
could not help laying his head in her lap. 

Looking over the ancient city, as she lay before 
him in her glory one summer afternoon, while 
the music of her bells filled the air, he was heard 
to murmur, ‘How pleasant it would be to be 
eighteen and to be coming here!"* 

It is trae Oxford had then been overhauled by 
a reforming Commission, and she was beginning 
to show signs of turning from reaction to pro- 
gress. To have been brought up in a home of 
historic beauty, as the alumni of Eton and Win- 
chester, of Oxford and Cambridge have, is a 
thing for which one may be thankful, and for 
which one may be envied by those who live in a 
land without historic ivy. 





English and American Colleges 
Compared. 


Perhaps it must be conceded, too, that the old 
country has still the advantage in refinement. 
That manners are substantially less good here 
than there I fail to see: perhaps in these matters 
a student's eyes are not the sharpest. The 
behavior of Oxford or Cambridge students 
towards each other is regulated by the code, and 
reflects the habits of a polished society. 

Practical joking is not unknown, and never will 
be unknown where boys are gathered together. 
A student has even been ducked by bis fellow- 
students in the college fountain; but it was for 
“Vulpicide,” the most heinous crime known to 
& community of fox-hunters. The unspeakable 
practice of hazing does not exist. 

An English university also has an advantage 
in being a federation of colleges, each of which is 
a little community in itself, supplying a genial 
bond and affording happy facilities for friendship. 
It is partly, perhaps, the lack of something of the 
kind that has called into existence what we style 
our “Secret Societies. 

The relation between tutor and pupil in the 
English college 1s close, sometimes affectionate, 
and useful if the tutor isa man of the right sort. 
| The “tutor’ designates a member of the college 
staff of teachers, “professor” being reserved for 
‘members of the university staff. The limits of 














the two sets of teachers are not very well defined; 
but in the main the professors are supposed to 
take the higher work. Physical science, requir- 
ing laboratories and demonstration-rooms, falls 
almost entirely to the university professors. 

‘There is much less idleness, much less extrav- 
agance, far fewer snares for the feet of the weak 
and foolish in the American university than in 
the English. No one, I should think, in an 
‘American university can have such power for evil 
as a wealthy and vicious young nobleman, with 
the influence of his rank added to that of his 
purse, has at Oxford and Cambridge. 

‘That prince of heartless sybarites, who figures 
as Lord Steyne in Thackeray's “Vanity Fair,” 
began at college his career not only of licentious- 
ness but of corrupting and ruining his compan- 
ions. One of them who could ill afford it lost 
heavily to him at play: the father of the victim 
paid the debt, exacting from his son a solemn 
promise that he would play no more. 

The nobleman induced him to break that 
promise by an assurance that, if be lost, any 
amount of time should be given him so that he 
would not have to encounter his father’s wrath. 
He lost again, and gave his note to the nobleman, 
who negotiated it next day. 

College debt is a cruel thing: I have seen the 
misery which it entails, and which is often 
prolonged for many years after leaving the 
university. I could mention a case in which the 
accumulating weight was dragged through a life 
of distinction and of high preferment till the man 
died, as was generally believed, by his own hand. 

It must also be borne in mind that the benefits 
and pleasures of life at Oxford and Cambridge 
depend in some degree on the connections and 
habits which the student brings with him at 
entrance. The influence of the great public 
schools predominates in university society, and 
the great public schools of England have a social 
character of their own. 

An American youth would find himself perfectly 
well-received, and see at once that there was not 
a particle of national prejudice among the Brit- 
ishers; but he might not at once find himself at 
home. 

The discipline at Oxford and Cambridge, 
though it has none of the strictness of a seminary, 
proceeds decidedly on the theory that the student 
is in statu pupillari. I am not sure that it would 
suit a young American who had become his own 
master in his teens. 

English universities, I have said, are federa- 
tions of colleges. Not long ago the rule was that 
every student must be a member of a college, and 
at Oxford that he must board within the walls. 
That rule is now relaxed. But a student must 
still belong to a college and live in it if he would 
enjoy the full advantage and pleasures of English 
university life; and to get into a good college his 
name must be put down several years beforehand. 


Athletics. 


It is trom Oxford and Cambridge that America 
bas caught the fever of athleticism. The natural 
source of that epidemic is in universities where 
there are a great many young men who have not. 
to earn their bread. There are much worse kinds 
of dissipation, no donbt, than athleticism; but 
athleticism is dissipation, and a youth who is 
thoroughly infected with it misses the proper 
object of university education, and is in danger 
of missing the proper object of life. 

It is vain to fancy that in men of ordinary 
mold study and athletics will go together. A 
few men at Oxford I have known who were good 
cricketers or oarsmen, and took high honors in 
the examination-room. But they were very few. 

Games by all means. They wash the brain as 
well as invigorate the body, which ordinary 
exercise does not. Kept up in later years, they 
hold old age at bay. Bnt-we may have games 
without the athletic mania. 

The great English game itself is alien to 
Americans. Cricket is played in the United 
States, but it never can be the American or! 
Canadian game. It takes too much time, espe- 
cially since the batting has become so much 
stronger than the bowling. 

In a business community, nobody can afford to 
give two or three days to a match. Nor is it 
possible in this climate to have the green playing- 
fields for each school and the village greens in 
which the cricketers of England are bred. 

Cricket and base-ball have no doubt been both 
developed by evolution out of the same old 
English game of trapball, single wicket cricket 
being the link in the first case, rounders in the 
second. But, like other institutions of British 
origin, the game has adapted itself to the cond!- 
tions of the New World. 

Base-ball, we are told, is declining; but if it is, 
cricket cannot take its place. Another game, 
which ean be played in two hours and does not 
interfere with business, will have to be found. 

Then there is the system at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge of stimulating industry by honors and 
prizes. 

In American universities we have the same 
examinations for all the students of the year and 
are satisfied with requiring all to come up to the | 
common standard, trusting to spontaneous indus- | 
try and personal interest in the subject to carry | 
the superior students up to the higher mark. 

In the English universities they have class-lists 





in which students are @rranged in order of merit 


as shown in the examination, besides which there 
is a multitude of prizes. 

At Cambridge, competition is carried even toa 
higher point than at Oxford. There are two 
examinations, one for honors, the other for a 
common degree; and the students fall into two 
divisions, classmen and passmen, according as 
they are or are not aspirants to honors. 

nis use of the spur, while it undoubtediy 
produces high achievement, implies a compara. 
tively low level of spontaneous industry. 


Two Classes of Students. 


Probably the level of spontaneous industry in 
these sentinaries of wealth and rank is com. 
paratively low. The division of passmen from 
classmen, thongh a necessity of the system, is an 
evil. An American, if he could not aspire to 
honors, would find himself thrown among the 
ruck, with a poor standard of effort set hefore 
him, and rather slighted in comparison with 
the honor men by the college staff. He would 
not be brought up to the standard—probably he 
would be allowed to fall considerably below the 
standard—of a good American university. Nor 
is it so easy for a man to win high honors at an 
English university without having gone through 
the training of the English schools, where the 
competition begins in full force. 

There has hitherto been a justification in aristo- 
cratic England for the system of university 
honors which does not exist in the United States, 
It has opened the gate of distinction and of 
success in life to youths who had no heritage but 
their brains, and against whom the wicket might 
otherwise have been closed. In America the gate 
is still open to all. Besides, English university 
honors would be of no use here. 

On the physical dangers of the competitive 
system I do not dwell, because it seems to me that 
they are greatly overrated. Let a man be regular 
in his reading habits and let him work early in 
the morning, not late at night, and he may get 
his first class without doing himself any harm. 

Nor can I see why the effort to win distinction 
at the university should have any worse effect on 
character than the effort to rise in life. 

Above all, the old English universities reflect 
English society, which is aristocratic and there- 
fore anti-American. 

Not that servile deference to rank or social 
servility of any kind prevails among the students 
generally at Oxford or Cambridge. Nowhere in 
England is there less of these; and the same may 
be said of the public schools, which are the most 
thorough-going little democracies in the world. 
Oxford admits negroes on a footing of perfect 
equality. 

But the ideas, the sentiments, the tastes, the 
view of life are aristocratic. I am not going to 
rail against aristocracy, though I heartily desire 
to see it fairly cleared out of this continent, where 
it has never had any business, and where its 
presence is an unmixed evil. Railing against 
aristocracy is after alla sort of inverted flunkey- 
ism, and not seldom is coupled with a large 
measure of flunkeyism of the ordinary kind. 

Suffice it to say, that aristocracy belongs to the 
Old World, and that by imbibing its spirit a youth 
will be in danger of unfitting himself for the part 
which he will have to play as a citizen of a 
democratic country in the New World. 

* We need not worship democracy any more than 
we need rail against aristocracy. Heaven knows 
there is enough to be done before “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people” will 
cease to be government of the Boss, by the Boss, 
and for the Boss, or the reason and conscience of 
the community Lecome the rule of government 
instead of popular will and passion. 





The Duty of Americans. 


But there is the American’s allotted sphere, 
and he had better even forego, if it were neces- 
sary, a certain measure of culture and refinement 
than estrange himself from it in heart, and unfit 
himself for the performance of its duties. 

It is with democracy as with nature: parendo 
vincimus; we must embrace it heartily and enter 
thoroughly into its spirit in order to qualify 
ourselves for guiding it into the right course. 

Some good things of a political kind there are 
which an American trained among Englishmen 
might bring back with him from the old country 
to the model Republic. He might bring back 
independence of mind, and a power of standing 
tirm, when principle gives the word, in # minority 
of one. But estrangement from the spirit of his 
own community, with consequent weakness, 
would be the chief result. * 

Already it is alarming to see how many rich 
Americans pass a great part of their lives, or even 
settle permanently in Europe, deserting their 
posts of social duty and depriving the community 
of which they are members of its natural chiefs. 
‘They are drawn by the superior brilliancy of the 
society and perfection of the services, especially 
of the household service. But not to mention any 
higher motives of duty, if they leave the land of 
their investments to the anarchist, they may some 
day find their remittances cease. 

It is possible, indeed, that the American youth 
just at present, if he fell into a certain set at 
Oxford or Cambridge, especially at Oxford, might 
come back democratic and something more. 
After being for centuries in the hands of the 
clerg¥ and bound through their ascendancy to the 
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political party which npheld the Established 
Chureh, the English universities have been sud- 
denly restored to nationulity, freedom and science. 

‘The natural consequence is a strong recoil and 
a sudden development of extreme Liberalism, 
nay, of Socialism, among the younger men of 


mtellect. I trust it will not be too grandmotherly ; 


to say that this also would be an unwholesome 
element for an American youth, who no more 
wants to be inoculated with the revolutionary 


than with the reactionary spirit of the Old World. | 


Oxford herself, it is to be hoped, will presently 
get over the fermentation of newly-won liberty, 
and slide into the placid course of academical 
duty. Seats’ of learning and science, places of 
high education ought to be calm and politically 
neutral. I should say that American universities 
are. 

For Anglophobia, a year or even a month at 
Oxford or Cambridge would be a certain cure. 
But Iam sanguine enough to believe that the 
whole American people will presently be cured of 
Anglophobia in other ways, and we du not want 
any American boy to become an Anglomaniac, a 
“masher” or a “dude.” 
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For the Companion. 


TRICKS OF INDIAN JUGGLERS. 


First Parrr. 


‘Two of the tricks of the Indian jugglers are 
especially famous—the “tree-growing trick" and 
the “basket tric! Inasmuch as very few know 
exactly how these tricks are performed, 1 will 
give a detailed explanation of the method 
employed by some jugglers whom I saw at 
Madras. 

As commonly described in travellers’ tales, the 
tree-growing trick might well seem impossible of 
explanation. But if the spectator expects to see 
a seed placed in the ground, the leaves starting up 
above the svil, the growth increasing, the shrub 
spreading and the fruit appearing and ripening 
directly under his eyes, he will be grievously 
disappointed. 

The juggler makes a little heap of moist earth, 
perhaps six or eight inches high, on the stone 
step or the hard carriage-drive in front of the 
hotel where the traveller is staying. The jug- 
gler himself, dressed in a loin-cloth only, squats 
on the ground behind the heap, places in it a nut, 
usually that of the mango-tree, and spreads u 
cloth over the whole. 

After a short time, during which he waves his 
hand in the air or assumes to call upon a pagan 
divinity to help him, he snatches away the cloth, 
and two or three tender leaves are seen appearing 
above the soil. 

Ue spreads the cloth over it once more. The 
plant appears to he growing rapidly and pushing 
the cloth up. The juggler again snatches the 
cloth away, and a large and wide-spreading 
shrub is seen, its leaves covered with dew. 

Sometimes a tripod frame 1s nsed, over which 
the cloth is thrown, so that the plant may “grow” 
freely beneath the small tent thus formed. 

When the leaves are just visible above the 
round, the juggler lifts the plant from the earth 
and shows the spectators how the nnt has appar- 
ently swollen and germinated, pointing out the 
ruotlets that extend froin the nut through the 
moist earth. 

If, when it has fully grown, there is no fruit on 
the tree, the juggler covers the plant once more 
with the cloth, and after another short interval of 
waiting, again removes it. Two or three mangoes 
are seen, which the juggler breaks off and presents 
to the spectators. 

‘The best performance of it I have ever seen 
was in Madras, and I learned from the jugglers 
exactly how it was done. 

When the juggler apparently places the new 
mango nut in the earth, he really places an old 
split nut there, which he has held concealed in 
the palm of his hand. The new nut he conceals 
in the place previously occupied by the old nut; 
in other words, he “palms”? it. 

After spreading the cloth, he drops the new nut 
from his palm into a fold of his loin-cloth, whence 
he takes and “palms"* a snail plant, two or three 
inches long—sometimes a little twig of mango with 
the root of another plant fastened to the end of it. 

This he does while the attention of the specta- 
tors is given to the waving of his other hand in 
the air, or to his gestures upward for the help of 
a god. 

He then removes the cloth for the first time. 
No leaves appear. While replacing the cloth, he 
inserts the root end of the twig in the vld nut, and 
arranges the soil so that the top of the stem and 
one or two small leaves appear above the surface. 

‘This done, and the cloth being fully spread, he 
waves his hands again in the air, and aftera short 
time removes the cloth for the second time, and 
reveals the plant in its first stage. 

While with one hand showing the plant with 
its roots, ete., to the spectators, he takes with the 
other hand from his loin-cloth a piece of branch 
half an inch or more in diameter, which is well 
provided with twigs and leaves. All of these are 
pressed close to the branch, and the whole 
wrapped round tightly with a piece of wet cloth. 
T have seen this branch as much as a foot anda 
half long. 

‘The juggler conceals this behind his bare arm, 
and with a swift movement slides it under the 
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cloth while he is apparently replacing the small 
: plant. 

While spreading the cloth he unwraps the 
branch, sticks it into the svil, expands the twigs 
and leaves, and squeezes over them the water 
from the wet cloth. Then, “palming’’ and with- 
drawing the small plant, he proceeds as before 
with his gesticulations, removes the covering and 
shows the spreading shrub, 

In the same manner he slips the fruit, provided 
with stalks, under the cloth in the next stage, 
and twists the end of each stalk round one of the 
When he pulls the fruit afterward, he 

takes care to break the stalk close to the fruit. 

‘The cleverness lies in the wonderful dexterity 

which the juggler displays in making his im- 
portant movements without being observed. 

Scarcely one of my readers, even with this 

knowledge of the way in which the trick is done, 
would actually see the juggler make any one of 
the movements which he desires to be concealed. 

‘The basket trick is performed differently in 

different parts of India. ‘The ordinary traveller 
would describe the trick thus: The juggler puts 
a child into a basket three or four feet long, one 
foot and a half or two feet deep and about two 
feet wide. He shuts the lid and thrnsts a naked 
sword repeatedly through the basket. The sword 
is reddened apparently by the blood of the child, 
| whose screams are heard during the performance 
The juggler then opens the basket, and it is 
found empty. Immediately the child, uninjured, 
comes running up from behind a neighboring 
tree or from behind the.spectators. The trick is 
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| I made various knots, and the juggler lifted the 
bag, with the woman in it, deposited her in the 
basket, placed the lid on, and spread a cloth over | 
the lid. The basket was placed in the middle of | 
the carriage-ruad directly in front of the hotel 
! poreh. 

He then stood by the basket with the sword, | 
and began a colloquy, which sounded like an 
_Angry one, in his own tongue. Replies came 
apparently from the basket, and the anger of the 
jjuggler seemed to increase until he suddenly 
‘sprang in the air, and came down feet foremost 
| over the hole in the lid. The cloth, of course, 
yielded. 

At the moment of bis descent a terrible shriek 
| was heard, as though he had jumped upon the 

woman. He leaped out again at once, and began 
frantically to plunge the sword throngh and 
through the basket, the point always appearing 
on the further side. His thrusts were very rapid. 
and very complete and apparently very erratic, 
and he manifestly plunged the sword through 
every part of the basket. 

I then never doubted but 
that, in some marvellous way, the woman had 
managed to slip out of the basket unobserved; 
and having read of the hasket trick, I was pre- 
pared for her advent from behind one of the trees 
or the corner of the hotel. 

The juggler, however, again began to converse, 
and a voice seemed to answer, at first faintly, 
from a distance, then gradually approaching 
| until it appeared to come from the basket. ‘Then, 

to my amazement, the woman rose up through 





| Finally he ceased. 








The Tree-growing Trick. 


performed on the open ground, usually in front 
of a house. 

One of their methods isas follows : The juggler, 
after placing the boy m the basket, offers up a 
series of incantations, and while doing so twirls a 
large cloth, which he finally flings over the 
et and then slowly draws toward himself, 
tucking one end of it in at his waist and allowing 
it to hang down before him very much like a long, 
wide apron. 

Then the sword-plunging begins; and after it 
lis over, the basket is found empty and the boy 
| feappenrs some distance away. In this case the 
boy crawls out of the basket while it is covered 
by the cloth, seizes 
the band around the 
waist of the juggler, 
and draws himself up 
between the juggler's 
legs. While the spec- 
tators are examining 
the basket, he sees 
the opportunity to slip 
off behind a tree or 
| wherever he has been 
| directed to reappear. 

This is the expla- 
nation which a Enro- 
pean conjurer obtain- 
ed from the jugglers 
in the north of India. 
The method which 1 
saw was far superior. 

‘The juggler first passed me a strong, open net- 
work 'bag to examine, and I also examined the 
basket and the sword. The basket was some- 
what elliptical in shape, and its sides widened 
| outward from the top down. The lid was in a 
| separate piece, with a rim about an inch deep. A 
| large hole had been broken through the middle of 
the lid. 

There was no trick about the basket, nor any 
about the sword. The bag looked as if it might 
have been made from a fragment of a fishing-net, 
but except for this peculiarity it seemed honest 
enough. 

The juggler directed his wife, a young, fully- 
developed, It slender woman, to get into the 
|bag. Mer chief clothing consisted of loin-cloth 
jand breast-cloth, which fitted close to her hody. 

















knot the strings as I pleased. 





the hole in the lid, holding the network bag an 
her hand. 

Later, the juggler performed the trick for me 
in my room, and showed me the whole process. 
One of the joinings in the network was false; the 
woman undid this, and got out of the bag while 
the juggler was carrying on what was really a, 
ventriloquistic performance. 

She then lay with her body curved in the shape 
of a crescent round one side of the basket, while 
the juggler jamped through the hole, landing on 
the bottom of the basket between her head and 
feet. The thrusts which the juggler made with 
| the sword, though apparently at random, had all 
been calculated to a 
nicety,and the woman 
was trained to know 
the exact direction of 
each thrust. She slid 
and drew herself and | 
wriggled accordingly, 
moving her body, 
head and limbs with 
astonishing rapidity, 
in order to escape the 
thrusts, which were re- 
peated while I looked 
on. The lid of the| 
basket was removed 
so that I could see 
her clearly. 

‘The sword passed 
under and over and 
‘between all her limbs in turn, just over and just 
under her neck, and so forth; and she was writh- 
ing and twisting and turning all the time, more 
like a snake than a human being. Once or twice 
she was not quite quick enough with her bod: 
but her keen, shifting black eyes were on the alert, | 
and, pressing the sword to one side, she changed 
the direction of it enough to avoid the danger. | 

The closing colloquy was also ventriloquistic, | 
and at the conclusion of it the woman stood up. 

The juggler declared to me that his wife was 
out of practice, and had grown rather too heavy | 
for the trick; that he had been using two little 
hoys, whom, however, he had not brought with | 
him on that occasion. ! 

His explanation of the appearance of the boy ! 
in a neighboring tree at the end of the trick was 
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{the first, and hag a similar loin-cloth. When the i 
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sword-thrusting is over, the second boy appears 
a little distance off, and draws the attention of 
the spectators. In the meantime the first boy 
slips out of the basket and conceals himself. 





| Then the basket is discovered to be empty. 


‘Those who are familiar with deceptions prac- 
tised by conjurers will not be surprised at this 
oversight on the part of the on-lookers. 

My readers may try the mango trick, but I 
advise them not to try the basket trick unless the 
sword used is made of paper. 

Ricuarp Hoposon. 
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For the Companion. 


OUR BASKET FESTIVAL. 


First we called a meeting, and each one of us 
agreed to take a special department of basket- 
ware and to enlist the active sympathies of all 
available relatives and friends. 

Every one was so good about it, from the peuple 
who lent us their handsome willow furniture, 
down to the small boys who begged to help carry 
the packages in for us and so get a free peep at 
the preparations. 

We trimmed the walls and the pillars of the 
church vestry with wreaths and garlands of 
wheat-heads, oats, and pretty grasses. A good 
many of those plumy Pampas sprays were sent 
in. It lighted up beautifully ; the wheat and vats 
looked as if they were gilded, in the strong light. 

There were ever so many squares of fancy 
straw-mattings spread about the floor, and some 
of the larger baskets were arranged on them 
instead of on the tables. 

In the centre of the room was a large tent, with 
two of the boys dressed for a “chief and a 
“brave" respectively, to sell Indian baskets of all 
sizes and shapes. These were not lined nor fitted 
up in any way, but just as the Indians sent them 
to market. They sold a great many, for all were 
very cheap and pretty. 

There was a mender's table. That had work- 
baskets of more styles than I can remember, but 
I know the darning-baskets went first and we 
took orders for more. These were square and 
abont three inches high, some lined with figured 
sateen for keeping-and-using purposes, and some 
with china silk for “give-aways. The sides 
were covered smoothly and had pockets across 
the ends to hold the cottons and yarns. After 
the bottom was lined, a piece of cardboard the 
same size and shape was covered and fitted on 
the under side with a flannel leaf stuck full of big 
needles The upper side was puffed a little like 
acushion, and diagonally across it was fastened 
a ribbon with this motto in letters of gold paint : 


If you would preserve your soles, 
Be'sure to mend the little holes. 


This was fastened in the bottom of the basket at 
one end and could be lifted at the other by a loop 
of ribbon. 

Another table had several different kinds of 
baskets all made on the same foundation, a 
common splint grape-basket. Some of these 
were covered all over with plush or fleecy cotton 
flannel, to stand on the table and hold ext 
knives and forks at dinner. Others were nicely 
trimmed with silk and lace, for photographs. 
fancy work or knitting. 

On one of the straw mats were a number of cat 
and dog baskets. These had little mattresses 
fitted in, and a blanket to match, which could he 
thrown across the top to keep the cold air from 
the pets. Some of them had a row of little bells 
across the front. 

The newspaper wall-baskets were new to most 
people and sold well. We found them in one of 
the willow-ware stores, ready to fit up. Only a 
very shallow, circular basket which looked like 
nothing but a basket-lid, with a loop behind to 
hang it up by. A piece of satin with a shirred 
ruffle at the top was arranged across the front, 
half-way up, to hold the papers in, and a large bow 
completed the decoration. We found we could 
use palm-leaf fans in the same way. 

Babies’ toilet-baskets were lovely. Covered 
first with silesia in some delicate shade and outside 
that a removable cover of muslin with the ruffled 
edges feather-stitched in wash silks to match 
the lining, and trimmed with narrow lace. The 
little bags, cushions and powder-puff were all in 
accord. 

On the miscellaneous tables were scrap-baskets, 
lunch and market - baskets, bonbon - baskets 
bronzed and be-ribboned, balls of twine in round 
Japanese baskets with scissors tied on, and even 
a great basket-work trunk which somebody 
bought for a laundry basket. 

We had a programme (printed on what is known 
as “straw paper”) of songs, recitations and 
tableaux, all of which referred in some way to 
our subject, or to straws, willows, reeds or the 
like. 

For the little children’s entertainment, there 








} was in one corner a line stretched about four feet 


from the floor and on it, suspended by strings, 
a row of little baskets covered and tied up snugly, 
but with a small toy or a little candy in each. 
Then, being blindfolded, they were allowed to 
take a pair of scissors and snip off the first string 
they touched. 

It was not at alla grand affair, but considering 


She placed herself im the bag, and I was then | this: the first boy remains in the basket all the | our inexperience and limited time to prepare, 1t 
directed to draw the neck of the bag together, and | time. ‘The second boy looks almost exactly like | was such a pleasant way to raise our ‘fresh air 


fund" that we pass our method on to others. 








WATER AND STEAM. 
Notice the spherical form that water takes when 
dropped on a hot stove. 
Do these little globes touch the iron? 
Why do they jump about and sputter ? 
Observe the bubbles that rise in heated water. 
Do they change their size as they near the top? 





For the Companion. 
PURPLE ASTERS. 


Ihad a garden when Iwasa boy, | 
Where | planted fondly many a flower, 
And watched it grow, until I felt the, joy 
‘That uvery gardener feels, as Nature's power 

To make rare perfumes burst from stalks of green, 
And dash rich colors o'er dull earth, is seen. 


hat old garden, bright with golden bloom, 
Erom early tulip time till winter fell, 
It seemed as {f no sombre shade, nor gloom, 
Had any right, or could desire, to dwell ; 
Yet o'er one spot, where wilduess still had sway, 
T always felt some melancholy lay. . 


ong the grasses scattered wild flowers grew, 
direct, ender, trembling things that we called weeds, 
(Names mean 60 little), always wet with dew, 
‘That clung to their paie disks in liquid ‘beads, 
And seeming in the color symphony 
Of the gay garden, minor chords, to be. 


Ip that sad spot, pale purple asters came, 
When earth wore gorgeous colors on ber breast, 
And fields were ripe, and autumn’'s flood of flame 
From scarlet maples, swept from east to west; 

re uo wealth of royal purple bloom. 
med the children of the great earth's gloom. 


My life bas been a garden, from whose soll 

Have sprung pale-petalled roses, violets blue 

‘As heaven, and where the passicn-flower's coll 
Hasclosed round frail anemones, heart’s-ease, and rue; 
But in one sombre spot, apart, alone, 
Pale purple asters in the shade have grown. 


Lwould not life should be forever gay 
Wich golden blooms, for brilliant Uiuts would pall; 
Twould not bave spring's heavy odors weigh 

‘The senses down too long,— Heaven wisely limits all 
Our joys; but sometimes earth appears 

To breed naught but despondency and tears. 


and as with heavy heart one walks his way, 
When fields are ripe, and autumn’s flood aflame 
Is passing from the bills, and dark decay 

Is creeping In its track with steps of shame, 

He thinks that only purple asters pale 

Belong by right to earth, her hill and vale. 


They tell us there are gardens always clad 
With summer's richest robes, awaiting men 
Beyond the stars, where hearts at once grow glad, 
And never to low levels sink again : 

Should we not long in such light lands to see 

‘The purple asters of despondency ? 


ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 




















—+or-—_—. 
or the Companion. 


OUR KING. 


When a king in Asia enters one of his prov. 
inces, the people prostrate themselves before him ; 
they crowd about him laden with gifts. They | 
are quite willing that he should trample them 
underfoot, if he will only bless the world by 
remaining in it strong and happy. 

Such homage seems absurd to free Americans. 
Yet there comes, some time, a king into almost 
every family among us, to whom we all hasten to 
pay a slavish allegiance. Nothing can be beau- 
tiful or pure or dainty enough for this little 





sovereign! Let us all go shabby and hungry, | 


but let him be royally clothed and fed. 

A mere mite of a creature, soft and helpless 
and innocent. It is his helplessness and innocence 
which give him power over the roughest, coarsest 
men. 

A story was told lately of a certain noble 
family in Europe composed of middle-aged, 
peevish, moody men and women, who for years 
had been at odds with each other. One of the 
brothers married, and the bride was met with 
jealousy, suspicion and dislike. But presently 
the little monarch—the baby—arrived, and they 
all gathered around it in wonder and delight. 

The erabbed aunts watched it with tender 
smiles; the stiff old uncles were proud to take it 
on their shoulders and become its horses. When 
it pulled the beard of the old grandfather he 
laughed with pleasure. They learned to love 
each other through loving it. 

One of these little princes comes, black and 
puny, into a negro's cabin or an Indian tepee, 
and with what rapture is it received—as if it 
were the fairest and dearest thing on earth. 

‘The keeper of a prison in Alabama, who wished 
to reform the convicts, found them implacably 
sullen and revengeful. All his attempts at kind- 
ness were met with suspicion and savage jeers. 
One day he went among them carrying a beautifal 
baby, who laughed and crowed and held out its 
arms to them as to friends. 

The men gathered about it with flushed faces 
and wet eyes; they spoke to it tenderly, they 
touched its white gown with reverence. It was to 
each of them his own child in the far-away home 
that he had lost. The friendly keeper found 
them afterward more amenable to reason and 

kindness. The touch of the baby's hand still 
rested on their hearts. 

Did the reader ever look for the secret of the 
baby's power, or think how wise and high was 
God's purpose in planting in the vilest and most 
vicious soul an mstinct which pays homage to 
helpless innocence? The man, however long 
dormant in the brute, rises at the baby’s touch. 

“ For the same purpose the Saviour came first 
into the world—not as a human king, not as a 


mighty spiritual presence, but as a loving little 
child. 











No brute force, no power of money or rank 
can gain from a man the fealty which he pays to 
weakness and purity. The wild-beast passions 10 
his heart lie down together, and a little child leads 








them. ze 
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WORSE THAN MOSQUITOES. 


Summer heats, which are so oppressive to man, 
summon Into life myriads of small creatures, some 
of which are highly inconvenient to us. In the 
early weeks of our short summer the woods and 
fields ave comparatively silent, only the birds and 
bees being active and melodious. But in August 
all nature teems with life; every leaf is a colony; 
every tree a densely inhabited province; every 
forest a world of humming, buzzing, singing, 
croaking, shrieking, hooting existence. In torrid 
climates the generation of life through the contin- 
uous heat fs amazing and terrific, and occasionally 
it overflows into countries lying just north of the 
tropics, like the line of States which form the 
southern boundary of the Mediterranean Sea. 


ring the early torrid summer of Africa myrl- 
ade ‘of focusts ure generated, more than can’ be 
maintained even by the luxuriant vegetation of 
the heated zone, and hence come those armies of 
Jocuste, which once in four or five years lay waste 
and devour all before them. The French Govern- 
ment has at present « commission of scientists in 
‘Algiers to devise means for preventing the ravages 
of the locusts; but, so far, they are as helpless 
Defore these iittle creatures as the people of 
‘Australia are in destroying the rabbite, 

‘A traveller who was in Morocco recently describes 
the appearance of the advancing locust horde as 
that of a vast green field in motion like a sea; as 
the locusts, when they reach good feeding ground, 
advance by leaps, devouring as they go. An aged 
native of Morocco gave this traveller—the brilliant 
{allan author, De Amicis—such a vivid account of 
the progress of one of the locust armies that he 
wrote It down in his journal, which we translate. 

“Sir,” eried the old man, with indescribable 
“it is terrible! It is frightful! They come 
from there,” pointing to the south. “Itis a black 
cloud. We hear the noise from afar. They 
approach; they cover the ronds, the fields, the 
houses, the woods. The cloud gets larger, larger; 
comes, comes, comes; devours, devours, devours; 
crosses rivers, ditches, walls, fire; destroys grass, 
flowers, fruit, grain, the bark of trees, and cops 
on, always on. No one can stop it; neither the 
tribes with fire, nor the Sultan with his army, nor 
all the people of Morocco united. 

“Heaps of dead locusts, and Ueyoud them the 
locusts that survive. Ten die, a hundred are born. 
A hundred die, a thousand are born. I have seen 
them at Tangier: roads covered, gardens covered, 
shores of the sea covered, the sea covered; all 

















green, all green, all in movement; living, dead, 
rotten; infection, plague, famine, curse of 
heaven ! 





‘The old man did not exaggerate. Gordon Cum- 
ming, the Hon-hunter, who spent five years In 
Africa, describes the locusts as coming on like a 
resietléss, Illtmitable storm, flying steadily and 
rather slowly, darkening the a! nd finally cover. 
ing the plain as far as the eye could reach. He 
saw swarms that were a whole hour in passing. 

Our Western States have been occasionally vis- 
ited by them, but never with such destructive 
consequences as have heen experienced in Africa, 
where the locusts will find a province In the morn: 
ing covered with harvests and fruit trees, and 
leave behind them in the afternoon nothing but o 
binek and seething waste. Happily, in our latitude, 
nature is less violent, and most'of us in the hot 
months can find some cvol corner and languidly 
pity distant populations who know what summer 
can be. 
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JENNY LIND. 


Jenny Lind, the woman, was greater than Jenny 
Lind, the singer. “I would rather hear Jenny 
talk than sing—wonderful as it is,” wrote Mra. 
Stanley, the wife of the Bishop of Norwich, in 
whose palace the great singer was a guest while 
inthat city. The Bishop's son, subsequently Dean 
Stanley, who had no “ear for music” and on 
whom, therefore, her singing was wholly lost, 
| wrote that she had “the manners of a princess 
with the simplicity of a child, and the goodness of 
an angel.” Her character showed itself, he added, 
“through a thousand traits of humility, gentleness, 
thoughtfulness, wisdom, piety: 


She looked upon her natural faculty asa gift of 
God, and never sang without reflecting that it 
| might be for the last time. 

“It has been continued to me from year to year 
for the good of others.” ‘ 

‘This feeting was no fine sentiment, but a religious 

rinciple. While she was the Bishop's guest she 

egged Mrs. Stanley to allow her to take three of 
the maids to a concert where she was to sing. 

Ata service in the cathedral she was moved to 
| tears by the singing of the boy cloristers, and had 

places reserved for them at her concert the next 
morning. When she came on the platform she 

reeted them with a smile of recognition, which 

e boys never forgot. 

She “gave to charitable objects thousands of 
pounds gained by her wonderful voice. While 
singing fn Copenhagen, such was the excitement 
that court and town begged her to give them one 
more day of song. A gentleman of musical culture 
had, with his wife, anxiously looked forward to 
her visit. When she came lie was on a sick bed. 
Jenny Lind heard of his desire, and found time to 
go to his house and sing to him‘and his wife. 

When she went to London, Mendelasohn asked 
her to sing to a friend of his, who had long lain 
upon a bed of sickness. She went and cheered 
her with songs, the remembrance of r 
still cherished by the famtiy. muysuiere 

gain and again, when the opportunity offere 
for such an act of kindness she sang te inves 
who could not be present at her concerts. ‘The 
gift of God within her was a trust to Le adminis. 
tered for the good of others, 
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ON A CAKE OF ICE. 


One of the selectmen of Palmer, Massachusetts, 
was engaged in a public-apirited attempt to eave 
one of the town bridges from destruction last 
winter, says the Springfield Republican, when he 
|eame near losing his own life. The river had 
risen to a dangerous height, and the ice was 
accumulating above the bridge, subjecting it to an 
enormous pressure. Axe in hand, Mr. Dillon 
walked out upon the firm ice below the bridge und 
began cutting with a view to widening the channel. 
He was still Ke ; 
discovered that the lee on which Ne was eteaiee 
had parted from the main body, and was drifting 
dlown the current. ‘The fact, was of itself sufi: 
lege fe was rotten anil ieagye vee Me once that le 
AS 80) a firmer-look sce e 
enough he made a juny for ie guaee,came, near 
landed upon it safely. Down the black Stream he 














HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


st he brought himself to anchor by 

fone a bre dae OE awillow.. ‘The river was s0 
high, however, tha? he was s ill seventy-five feet 
from the shore, and though men could be keen 
passing In and out of the wire mill, it was Impos- 
fible for him to make himself heard. : i 

Just then tivo telegraphic nemen, Raiche and 
Whalen, crossed the bridge and happened to see 
the selectnan’s predicament. | Whalen at once 
fastened the end of a long coil of wire about his 
own waist, unbarnessed and mounted his horse, 
and drove’ into the ley water, leaving Raiche to 

he wire from the shore. 

asa an was to Tun a wire across the stream 
just below Mr. Dillon, so that a Loat could put out 
to his rescue. Tt was a perilous experiment, The 
wire nearly pulled the man off his horse again and 
again, while the raging, current threatened to 
carry away the horse himself. But at last dry 
2 reached. 
‘iy ine time the mill-hands had flocked to the 
shofe, and under the direction of the euperintend- 
enta raft was bullt and launched. A young man 
volunteered to act ag boatman, and arined with & 
long pole he shoved off. The wire saved him from 
being carried down stream, and he kept clear of 
he ice by means of the pole. 
H ‘After Many narrow escapes the brave fellow 
finally pushed the raft alongside Mr. Dillon, who 
by this time waa almost exhausted, and grabbing 
him by the collar, pulled bin on board. The 
return trip wax made in safety, and the half-dead 
selectman was hurried away to the nearest farm- 
house. 
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For the Companion. 


CHANGELINGS. 


pong the orehard’s fragrant way 
I walked in flower-embroidered May ; 
‘The apple-trees were all alight 

‘With opening buds of rose and white. 


On the same path I pass again, 
‘The faded grass a wet with rain. 
The sweet young year is growing old, 
My flowers are changed to globes of gold. 
Within the polished spheres there be 
Rare honey and rich spicerie 
From sun and wind and blossom-bell 
The patient days have wrought the spell. 

ML FB. 
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THE DEATH-WATCH. 


‘The old superstition of the “death-watch” ts 
supposed to have vanished with the ecientific 
explanation that the sound is only the work of 
a harmless insect; but as a matter of fact there 
are still many people foolish enough to be disturbed 
if they happen to hear the mite at work. A gen- 
tleman who supposed himself entirely free from 
this or any other superstition, went to pass the 
night at the house of a friend in the country, and 
when he was shown to his chamber for the night, 
hia host eald : 


“] hope you are not superstitious?” 

“Not in the least,” the guest answered. 
do you ask?” 

“Because,” was the reply, 
metimes heard in this room, and Tw 
you would mind.”” 

“Oh, not at all,” the guest answered. 

He went to bed, and soon fell asleep, but about 
midnight he awoke, and on becoming thoroughly 
conscious, perceived that he was straining his eure 
to listen to the steady and continuous ticking of 
the death-watch in the wall. He smiled to find 
that so slight a thing had awakened him, and 
composed himself to sleep again; but to his annoy- 
auce he found it impossible to do ao. 

He listened to the sound of the death-wateh with 
an indefinable but conetantly increasing uneasl- 
ness, and when, after a ime, he heard the distant 
howl of a dog, he was eurprived and not a litte 
disgusted to find his heart beating with unnatural 
rapidity. 

he gentleman lay awake for the remainder of 
the night, uneasy, lisconcerted, and vainly en. 
deavoring to reason himself {uto'a saner frame of 
mind. He rose In the morning thoroughly worn 
out. 

“You do not look as if you had slept well,” the 
host said. “I hope the death-watch did not’ keep 
you awake.” 

“dt did, though,” the guest answered. “I heard it 
all night long. 

“Well, I am very sorry,” the host aad, “but the 
masons are cominj this morning to fix it.” 

“To fx what?” the other asked. 

“Why, the noise is made by a tiny leak in the 
side of the reservoir for rain-water. It 1s just 
outside the wail of your room on the terrace, you 
know; and the water falling, a drop at a time, 
makes that sound of a death-wateh.” 

The guest sald no more, but be declares that tt 1s 
beyond the power of any mysterious noise in the 
wall to keep him awake another night. 
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MONKEYS AND MEN. 


Men of sclence have discussed quite freely the 
statement attributed by Mr. Stanley to Emin 
Pasha, that the chimpanzees which inhabited the 
forest of Msongwa, in Central Africa, had raided 
the plantations of Mewa at night, lighting their 
way with torches which they carried in their hands. 
The statement is received among naturalists with 
entire incredulity; and it is supposed that Emin 
Pasha, being very near-sighted, mistook a tribe of 
the negro pigmies found in that region for 
monkeys. It is denied that any monkeys ever 
possessed a sufiiclent amount of Intelligence to 
obtain fire and Hght torches, Such a performance 
would require a degree of original understanding 
which only man, among living beings, possesses. 


In mere imitation, however, the monkey may be 
taught, or may himselfleurn, to do many wonderful 
E8. 

In the hotela and private 
monkeys have been found who were trained to 
wait at table, bringing dishes and articles of food 
in a more or less mechianleal way. 

The story of the talented orang-outang of Buffon, 
the naturalist, is classle. This creature gave 
visitors his arm, walked with them, showed them 
to the door, até with a knife and fork and drank 
from f glass, poured tea into a cup, sweetened it 
and waited ubtil t cooled before he drank it. 

An orang-outang at the Jardin des Plan 
Zoblogical Garden in Paris regularly ‘unlocked 
with a kev the door of the room which he occupted, 
opened the door, locked it on the other side after 
he had entered, and then hung the key on a nail. 

M. Flourens’ relates that he once visited the 
Jardin des Plantes in company with an. aged 
scholar whose appearance greatly interested this 
orang-outang, who was at large In the rooms of 
the Institution. The old scholar wore very old- 
fashioned clothes, one article of which was a tall 
hat ‘with a wide brim. He was mueh bent from 

e, an valk i" 

Wes nd in walking supported himself upon & 

"en the two gentlemen were about 
the hat and cane of the old man re aes: 
(resently the orang-outang was seen tottering 
through the room, his ‘onek bent almost double, 

e hat upon hi Ci ki 
rearing the hat upon his head and walking stiMly 


houses of India, 











*|not a look of sister Mary In 





i 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1891, : 


Father Conbassou, French missionary j 
South Pacific, related that he had trained 4 oth? 
orang-outang’to perform many useful offices, 
he Wok gooil care that the monkey shoul tt 
locked up when he was conducting any werviee 
church. 

One ‘Sunday, however, the monkey. 
from his captivity and, unseen by the missionary 
crept into the church walle the sermon was bel 
dellvered, and took an elevated position in teh 
view of the congregation. 

Here he began to imitate the gestures and 
manner of the preacher in a way so comle that the 
congregation could not help bursting Into 

‘The priest was very indignant at such tn 
behavior, and repriinanded the native congress 
tion sharply, pounding upon the pulpit as 
£o, sbi wBbouLeeaine Us monkey ad 

‘At this the animal fell to Imitating and exagger. 
ating the performance of the priest,greatly che 
Increased mirth of the congregation. Manes 
were rapidly becoming worse, when the people 
began to point to the orang-outing, who was then 
peremptorily removed. 


oung 
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WHAT SHE WANTED. 


The veuuty of a photograph depends somewhat 
upon the personal appearance of the “subject”; 
but when old Mrs. Spencer, of Berryville, decided, 
atthe age of seventy-two, to have hers taken, fur 
the first time in her life, she made no allowances 
for any difficulties of thia sort. “1 hope 
sald, rather severely, to the “operator” in the 
town where she was spending the day for this 
particular purpose, ‘1 hope you'll make'lt look as 
much like sister Mary as posalble, for everybody 
says there's a strong family resemblance, and you 
probably recollect takin’ Mary’s photographs some 
twelve years ago!” 


The young man began to explain that be had 
veen there only three years, but Mrs. Spencer wat 
evidently not inuch inipreseed by his statements. 

“1 hall rely on you to make tt as much like 
sister Mary a8 poasible,” she repeated, as she 
settled herself in the chair. 

“Shall I send you the proofs?” inquired the 
operator, when the sitting was over. 

“The ‘proof of the puddin’ fs in the eatin’, I've 
always heard,” remarked Mra. Spencer. “I'll call 
In again in a fortnight, when 1 believe you sald 
they would be done. 1’il leave this photograph of 
sister Mary, as It may be a help to you.” 

In two weeks she appeared again, and her pho. 
tographs, in two different styles, were displayed 
toher. Half of them she gazed at with approval, 
saying, “I'll take them, tor there's a strong look of 
alster Mary in ’em; the others | sha'n’t take, 
though of course I'll pay you for your time and 
trouble in gettin’ ‘em up, unsightly things as they 

re! 

“We preserve the negatives for two years,” sald 
the operator, as he did up the half-dozen she liked, 
and looked regretfully at the neglected ones, “and 
if at any time you should —” 

Young man,” interrupted Mrs, Spencer, “you'll 
have to preserve my negative for a good deal 
more'n two years, for I mean ‘no’ when J say it. I 
shall never take them other photographs, for there's 

'em—and they're 
homely as hedge fences besides!” 

Still Keeping to her “negative,” the old, lus 
departed. She explained to her Berryville friends 
that she was “afraid that young nian wouldn't 
never be any great of a success In his business, he 
was so slow to ketch a likeness, As fer as ‘the 
other half-dozen o' my pictures was concerned, | 
might just as well 'y’ left sister Mary's photograph 
to home!” 
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UNRECOGNIZED. 


Involuntary flattery is sweet to the soul, but its 
opposite, the obtuaeness which fails to recognize 
our good poiuts, is hard, indeed, to bear. A lady 
whoge portrait was on exhibition in a certain 
gallery had her own attention called to it by the 
owner of the place. “B— has put some of his 
best work into this, madam,” said he. “Everybody 
acknowledges it to be a fine portrait. 


“Does It remind you of any one?” asked she, 
looking him full In the face. 

“Why, no! I don’t know the original; but she 
must certainly be a very beautiful woman.” 

“Then you never saw hei 

“Never! Why,” a8 some meaning in her tone 
and merry face broke upon him, “it isn’t you!” 

‘The beautiful Mrs. Norton one day went to buy 
some plaster casts, for her niece to use as models 
in drawing. The proprietor of the shop displayed 
a large collection of hands, arms apd ears, and 
finally held up a very symmetrical nose. 

“There, naam,” said he, “I can safely recom 
mend that. It’s the Honorable Mrs. Norton’s nose, 

















and hartists do buy a lot of ‘em. It's very 
popular.” : 
he same failure to grasp the sltuattou tool 


lace at the meeting of two young women, at the 
Ereunion” of a promiment New Bogiand family. 
Fifth cousins and relatives by name rather than 
blood were talking together, sometimes not 
knowing in the least “who was who,” 
two women especially had discovered that they 
had many tastes In common, though se yet neither 
had found for the other “a local hubitation and 8 
name.” “i 

“1 want chiefly to see Charlie Pennell’s wife, 
said one. “When they were married he wrote my 
brother that she was a beauty, and had a mouth 
like Cupid’s bow. Now, I never met precisely that 
sort of mouth, and I’ve’ been on the lookout for 
all day.” ee 

“My dear,” said the other, merrily, but with, 
little “sadness in her eyes, ‘1 am Charite's wife. 
That Cupld’s bow is now before you; but 1 sup. 
pose ithas been twanged so many thnes in saying 
‘don’t’ to the children, and complaining about, he 
cook and the housemaid, that it has grown stralg 
as the line of duty!” 





—_ +o 
THAT WAS ALL. 


It seems that the word “gentleman” is subject, 
in one country at least, to the misconceptions e 
frequently attendant on the hardly-used term 
“lad: ‘The author of “A Colonial Tramp" gives 
the following instance of such an absurd and 
mistaken phrasing: 


When we were at Port Said, in passing done 
one of the side streeta we missed our little guide 
for a moment, and as he had our parcels we looke” 
round to see if he had not run off with ire 
Upon that we became aware of a dark, evil loohng 
and dirty half-caste of some kind, cufing hit 
about at an alley corner. We turned to Abe 
assistance to our little friend, and the bully 
and shuflied once more into shadow. ame 

“Ie that your father?” I asked, guessing at To4 
fact for the reason that the boy had not rele 
very much, and now shook hhingelf together 
out offering any explanation. “ 

“My fader? Not gar.” with great scorn. aoa 
one dirty thlef.gentleman wanting the parcels, 
ee al 

“Oh, that's-all, te it?” k 

“Yed, sar, he gentleman wlio waite at dart 
corners when Englishman, pag at night, am 
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For the Companion, 


MAYBE. 


Perhaps there tx an old white owl 
Afraid to stay in the dark, 

And possibly there’s a yellow dog 
Who doesn’t know how to bark, 

And it maybe there is a brindled cow 
Who isn’t proud of her calf,— 

But I hope there isn’t a boy or girl 
Who doesn’t enjoy a laugh. 

A 


M. P. 


— 


For the Companion. 









“You Pompey—you go 
‘way fum dat dar tub! No, 
suh. You carn’t go to no 
p’rade. You jus’ got ter stay right here an’ play 
long yosefs. Ef you an’ ‘Miah goes, dat Sally 
Ann'll holler ter go too, an’ den how's I gwine 
min’ Piney an’ Angeline an’ 
do Miss Ma'y washin’, I'd lak 
ter know. No, suh. You all 
gotter go out ter de. gyarding 
an’ play an’ take dem chillun 
‘long, too. Now min’ I don’ 
heah no wud fum you till de 
ho'n blow.” 

Poor Aunt Dinah did not 
mean to he cross to her little 
boys, whom she loved as dearly 
as any mother could, but she 
was very busy that morning 


and could hardly take her 
hands from the suds for a 
moment. 


Since Pappy Jim died, six 
months ago, she had found it 
very hard to get enough for 
her five little ones to eat, to say 
nothing of clothes for them to 
wear. Most of those they had 
‘on now were gifts from Miss 
Mary's small brothers and 
sisters. 

Pompey and Jeremiah were 
greatly disappointed, but being 
the oldest of the family the 
twins were quite used to stay- 
ing home to “min’ de chillun, 
so putting Angeline ito their 
two-wheeled cart, and telling 
Sally Ann to “bring ‘long 
Piney,” they set out for the “gyarding,” as they 
called the little patch ef ground behind the house. 

“Le’s us play p'rade oursefs,” said Pompe: 
“Me an’ ‘Miah’ll git de tings. I'll be de man wot 
goes in de front ith a big hatan’a stick an’ "Miah 
can be de captin; 

“An’ wot'll we all be?” asked Sally Ann, with 
a sober face. 

“You can Le de sojers,” said Pompey, “an’ 
you can march an’ play de fiddle an’ de drum.” 

“Buit dere aint no drum,” objected Piney. 

“T'll make you one,” said ’Miab. 
And while Pompey got some paper 
for their “sojer caps," ‘Miah found 
@ small watermelon that could never 
ripen. Into this he stuck two sticks, 
and tying to them some string, he 
slipped the queer little drum around Piney’s neck. 

The fiddle took much longer to make, but 
Pompey and "Miah were experts. Pompey made 
the fiddle and ‘Miah made the bow. Both were 
just alike, so it did not make much difference 
which was called fiddle and which bow. 

This is the way Pompey went to work on his. 
He took a good long piece of the green corn stalk 
and ent four slits from joint to joint. Then he 
slipped his knife under and loosened the skin 
from the stalk. That made three fiddle-strings. 
Under each ond of these he poked a bit of stick 
for a bridge, and the fiddle was done. 























Then ’Miah made a trumpet from the stem of a | 
squash leaf, and the band was ready to begin its | 


march. 

Pompey took his place as drum-major. “Miah 
was captain. Piney beat the drum. Sally Ann 
played the fiddle, and little Angeline rode behind 
and called ont to them all, “Dap horsey 

“Le's go p'rade mammy first,” said Pompey. 
So off they started, up the hill, out the gate into 
the road that passed by the little cabin. Tootle- 
te-toot, rub-a-dub-dub, and squeakety-squeak. 
What a fine big noise they did make. 

Mammy heard them, and leaving her clothes 





THE YOUTIV’S COMPANION. 


| in the boiler, she came to the door and watched 
the hand go by. 

“How their father would like to seo them,” she 
thought. And she wont back to her washing 
with a tender emile on her face. The little band 
had cheered one sad heart. 

“Now le’s go past Lame Jakey’s house.” said 
\ "Miah. ‘Maybe it'll make him laugh.” 

Lame Jakey was a poor little boy who lived in 
the next cabin. He could not play like other 
children, but sat day after day with his little dark 
face peering out of the window. 

Over the hill came the band—Toot-le-te-toot, 
Tub-a-dnb-dub, squeak-e-ty-squeak. 

The tired face brightened, and when they 
stopped right under his window, Lame Jakey 
laughed aloud and clapped his hands for joy. 

“T'll give you de fiddle w’en de p'rade is done, 


wistful little face. 
After they were gone Jakey lay back in his 
chair for a long ti 









“What, chile?” said mammy. 
“Do you tink, mainmy, dat maybe sometime I 








can be de capting and march in de ban’? 

“<I hope so, honey,” answered 
mammy, as cheerfully as pos- 
sible. 

Tootte - te - toot, squeakety- 
squeak went the band in the 
distance. “Hep, hep, hep,” said 
Pompey, and on they marched 
till they came around to the 
wood-pile in the back of the 
yard. 

“Le's s'prise mammy,” ex- 
claimed Sally Ann. ‘Le's fill 
the wood-box all up. 
le's,” said Pompey. 
“You Angeline—you git outen 
dat ar cart.” 





The children worked with a will. Five times 
they marched from the wood-pile to the house, 
tho drum beating, fiddle squeaking and trumpet 
blowing, while little Angeline marched Lebind 
pushing the loaded cart and shouting, “Dap 
horsey, dap horsey !"" with all her baby might. 

By the time the box was filled dinner was 
ready, and mammy gave to each child an extra 
slice of “bread an’ ‘lasses.”” “Cause,” said she, 


“you has been de bes'es’ chillun dat eber was dis 


mornin’. 


Gracr Browne. Peck. 





For the Companion. 
ONE LITTLE SEED. 


A very little girl had a very little seed, 
And she put the little seed in the ground to grow; 
It grew and it grew, till "twas very big indeed, 
And it gave the little girl red apples, ob! 


se 


For the Companion. 
HOW THEY MAKE THIMBLES.” 


Grandma Ross was frying doughnuts, and 
little Polly was “helping’—cutting the holes in 
the centres of the cakes with grandma's hig steel 
thimble. She thought it was fun, for grandma 
let her have the little round balls of dough, which 
she cut out, to fry for her own. 

How they did bob and dance about in the hot 
fat! But once Polly dropped in a ball too quickly 
and a drop of the fat flew up and hit her spat on 
the nose. 

Didn't she hop and dance about the kitchen! 
Then she plunged her nose deep into a basin of 

' cold water to take away the smart, and presently 
‘she was rolling her balls in sugar and cutting 


Jakey,” called out Sally Ann, touched by the | 





gain as busy as ever, with a big red spot 
on her nose; for Polly wasn’t a cry-baby. 

“How do they make thimbles, grandma?” she 
queried, jabbing her little cutter energetically 
through the dough. 

“La, child! how should I know 2" said grand- 
ma, spearing'a big fat cake from the kettle with 
her long fork and rolling it in sugar. “I never 
thought, dear. But here's your Uncle Tom. He 
knows everything—a’most. Take a doughnut, 
Tom, and tell the child Low thimbles are made. 
For the life of me, I can’t." 

“Whew!” cried Uncle Tom, munching the 
brown, crisp cake. “Polly's scraping the bottom 
of the kettle again!" 

For Polly was forever trying to find out the 
whys and wherefores of things, just as every little 
boy and girl should. That was what Tom meant 
by “scraping the bottom of the kettle."” 

“Well—well, let me think!” and he “eyed” 
Polly's sugary balls sharply. “In the first. place 
the thimble-maker bas an iron bench with lots of 
little dented holes, or pits, in it, just the shape 
of a thimble, but of different sizes, all the way 
from grandma's great thimble down to Polly's 
teenty one. 

“Then he cuts little round disks out of a very 
thin sheet of iron, and after heating them in the 
|fire till they are as red as Polly's nose, he claps 
a disk over each one of these little pits and 
hammers and tinkers and punches it down into 
the pit, quick as a wink, with a little iron punch 
shaped like the hole. See ?”” 

“Why, yes, to be sure!” 
“That's easy enough.” 

“In 8 minute," continues Tom, slyly appropri- 
ating several of Polly’s sugary balls, “out they 
come, and they are hardened and ‘tempered’ by 
heating again and dashing them into cold water 
with a great whiss and sputter. (More bails.) 
After that they are polished till they shine and 
clickety-click—they are ready to help sew on a| 








cried grandma. 











button or mend a three-cornered rent in Polly’s 
frock. (Another ball.) 

“These are only the every-day steel thimbles, 
mind you. The Christmas and company thimbles | 
are the every-day thimbles plated with silver and 
gold. And that’s all I know,” and away went 
Tom with his pocket of cakes out under tho 
butternut-tree to read Greck sentences. 

“Dear me!" cried grandma, after a minute. 
“You've paid dear for your lesson, child. He’s 
eat all your cakes!’ 

“But I've learned how they make thimbles, 
anyway, grandma,” laughed Polly. “And I 
can cut out some more cakes.” 


—_+e____ 


For the Companion. 
ROBIN'S CURLS. 


Robin had long, beautiful curls; but he was 
three years old,—almost too hig to wear curls, 
papa thought. | 

One day mamma and papa were talking the | 
matter over, and wondering how he would look 
with short hair. 

“Robin,” said mamma, “do you want your 
hair ent?” 

“Yes,” said Robin, ‘yon may cut off my hair; 
but don't cut off my curls! 





je 
For the Companion. 


FOND OF MINCE PIES. | 


It was her first summer in the country, and 
her enjoyment of the fruits in their season had 
been very keen. 

One day dessert was being served; when 
little «Happy’s” turn came she was asked which 
she would like, apple or berry pie. She turned | 
to her mamma and earnestly inquired, “Mamma, 
when will the minces be ripe?” 











Bnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 


PUZZLE. 


Take a part of a house or a letter or measure 
Anil add to it eomething that curves, 
And 'twill give you an angle, but ’twon't give you 


leasure 
To dnd it is titted with nerves. 
2. 
A TRIANGLE. 
n 
Li 
2* 13 
see 
asec 
5 eee 6 
Ott eee 
Tt ee eee 
Bee ee eee ig 
Qt eee eens H 
Wott eee ee ee a 
Across. 


11. A Roman numeral. 
1, 12. To exist. 





210 13. A voyage. 
3to 14. Parched with heat. 

4 to 15. The language of ancient Scandinavia. 
5to 16. A poetical foot, consisting of three sylla- 


bles, the flrat Jonganil the others 
short, like the joints of a finger. 
6 to 17. foung fellows. 
7 to 18. Cunning. 
8 to 19. A piacein the Russtan 


Rraplee: 
9 to 20. Somewhat covetous. 
10 to 21. A disentangling. 


From 1 to 10. The name of a 
battle fought on Sept. 11, 1777. 

11 to 21. The name of'a cele. 
brated musical composer who 
was born on Sept. 12, 1809. 


Fe 





3. 
NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


Define each of the Italicized 
roups of words by one word. 
When rightly guessed and 
placed one below the other, 
the primals will apell the name 
of a famous inventor. 


1. The picture is poorly drawn 
ani the frame on which it rests 
is a bungling plece of work. 

2, When travelling in Europe, 
I found the people of Holland 
very interesting and hospitable. 

8. Do you think an indolent 
person will ever set the river on 

ire? 


4. Read good authors and 
study thelr manner of writing it 
you would become a writer 
yourself. 

5. When the boy stood on the 


burning deck, hé felt he was 
obliged by duty to obey his 
father. 


6. What a wonderful thing is 
the telegraph that carries the 
news to the brain when you cut 
your finger. 


4. 
HISTORICAL ANAGRAM, 


Many yeara ago the bold lead hand, At fair, 
stretching out from the coast of Panis, was the 
headquarters of a gang of Oh! mamma, Ned ! tar 
pies! who exacted tribute or toll from every pish 
passing through the sit rats of Brag tilar, to or 
irom the Emir defer Anna. This process was 
called gift rain, and gave rise to the word fat fir, 
s0 influential in’ political life. 


5. 
EASY AMPUTATED QUOTATIONS. 
Each word is beheaded and curtailed. 











~other-, -ncle-, -ousin-. 7 
—Browning. 

-omewha- -ac- -ro- -h- -Illng- -tree- 

“tand- -h- -I- -nehione- -ountr- -ea-. 


—Longfellow. 





Conundrums. 


What girls weigh the least? Cork maidens. 
What door may be sald to be warlike? Battle- 


door. 

What kind of frames are disliked by everybody? 

nhappy frames of mind. 

Witch ta the most dandyish tree? ‘The spruce. 
tree. 

What two letters of the alphabet can talk 
together? U and I (you and 1). 

vhen may merchants be sald to stay under. 

ground? When they are sellers (cellars). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Pan-try, car-go, Rob-in, sir-up, cut-let. 


2. Ist stanza—Hackney. 2d stanza—Reckoned. 
3d stanza—Yonder, wonder. 4th stanza—coward, 
John Howard. 





3. Palm. 
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September, Goldenrod. 
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Burnett's Kalliston is 
bottle by mail only for 
Central St., Boston, M. 
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A theory carried to an extreme throws its light W.Brony. 
















on queer sides of human nature. Many people or neuraigla cured with Megrimine. 
velleve that ft te not only foolish, but wrong to| HEADACHE & ne by, drugulsts.|| Satisfaction 
uaran teil oF money re d. ble FREES 


MEGRIMINE, 
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Guitars, Mandolins& Zithers 

in volume. quality of tone are 
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to wear in any climate. Sold by all lead- 
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cat meat, and thelr conclustons, pushed to their | guaranteed 
furthest bounds, have an odd sound in the ears of = 

carnivorous mankind. One enthusiastic gentleman 
announces his intention of eating merely the raw 
fruits and grains of the earth, believing that 
cooked food was not intended for man or beast 
He acknowledges that a diet of nuts and fruit has 
hitherto made him rather ill, but cheerfully hopes 


to ndopt it, after a longer trial. LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO 


Another gentleman, who is not only a vegetarian | ——______&' a 


AIN pay 
but a conscientious eater of those fruits and grains Sie. sill pay 
which meet his approval, would not discard the testo Agents 

fruit merely because it may be tough. who |W e 
Heticenon hes the intended Mibseribers “for 


‘n there, ays, it must . 
ep purpose, and he concludes that this Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four conts and re- 
purpose is connected with the palate of man. cal grey Rel CODY tith flee compete pieces o latest vo. 

“I belleve there must be something medicinal or fi, PC areas Deer, 
nutritious in the peel of an orange,” he writes a SSELY, O60 
friend, “and so I always eat it with the rest of the 
fruit. 1 must confess, however, that it never 
seems to agree with me 

Far removed from these ultra enthusiasts, how- 
ever, are many persons who have adopted the 
mild’ form of ‘vegetarianism which consists in 
eating vegetables when they are to be conveniently 
found. In London, especially, will sacs wanderers Ingvensy dr 
from the beaten track iind ample eustenance in | pndorsea ana used by highest medical authorities: "Ouca try 
egetnTian restaurants, one of which, “The Apple | Miyeryd,end, ned by highest mod ther Bottle, Insist on 
a rac, 18 80 entirely satisfactory ns to merit many | your Druggiat goiting Tete see Descriptive cireular frev. 
a visit, Manifolt Co.y 201 Cuarch Stecet, New York, Manufacturer 


Its bill of fare is long and elaborate. If one | esse oo? 20! Chareh 
desires French names, they are here to be found. ENUI 
Translated, the tempting titles inevitably suggest on 
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Prevents sick. 
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the presetice of meat, and inspire the inexpe. 
rienced eater with an excited longing to know how 
itis all done. 

You order “Saronny Steak,” with a triumphant 

feeling that here, at last, the cook has been erught 
iu his own ambitious ‘toils, and. beguiled inte 
serving up flesh. A sort of browned cake ie 
produced, and when one investigates, it oifers 1 
Nine of many grate and vegest es, 80 cunniy 
mingled and so deliclously: Navored thee 
nor tongue can distinguish form or distinct 
ste. 
A vegetable ragout sounds marvelously insipid, 
«oes it not? Yet when one has before hitn a 
steaming plate of tender young carrots, turnips 
and other spring benefactions, flavored with wor 
‘lrous herbs, he must be an exacting man, indeed, 
If he ts not content. 

From “The Apple Tree” also are to be gathered 
(delicious puddings of figs and dates, plates of 
fruit smothered in cream, and many-colored saladen 
hich delight the eye and tickle the palate. Surely’ 
in a land where such provision is made for the 
flesh-hating tooth, it is by no means go bad a thing 
to bea vegetarian. 


——+er 
HER MONEY-MAKERS. 


“Come out and see my money-makers,” said a 
lady living in the country to a friend from the city 
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they came toa large and well-appointed hen-house, 
“are iny ‘church-hens;? all that I make out of them 
above expenses is devoted to religious object 


4 The geese you see down there on the pond a 
my poor and needy geese.’ They cost’ little oe 
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ke from them. 
hose Alderney cows are my ‘th 
cows.” I saw four Wagner « 
of the profits of one of them. 
frawberries? Well, we don’t call them. teas 
berries, but ‘shoe-berries." T buy all the ehildivene 
Shoes and my own, too, out of the ineong from 
th wherry-pateh, 

hese and’ many ‘other little mo: 
emes I manage inyself, 
husband, who works fn the ¢ 

: Consequently we have a great many vont 
forts’ and luxuries that we couldn't otherwise 
have; and I thoroughly enjoy the work, tae: 
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FLORENCE Home Needlework, 


The 1891 edition 4 
of this popular 
series is now 
realy. It teaches 
how to make 
from Corticelli 


or Florence 
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WOODCHUCKS. 


Last summer, writes a New Hampshire boy, I 
had an interesting experience with woodchucks. 
The mischievous rodents nearly destroyed a field 
of clover, and then began to forage ina bean-patch 
in which I had a particular interest, as the proceeds 
of it were expected to defray my expenses a term 
or two at the village academy. I set traps in vain. 
The woodchucks were too cunning to touch my 
bait when they had a field of clover in which to 
forage. I tried to get a shot at them, but they 
were too wary for me. Tim, my dog, managed, 
with my energetic assistance in demolishing the 
stone wall where they had taken refuge, to catch 
two of the trespassers and shake them to death, 
but that was all. 


When I saw my acadeny tuition falling before 
the woodchucks’ sharp teeth and adding to the 
sleekness of their fat sides, I was fully roused. 
stoned up half a dozen woodchuck holes, but it 
availed nothing. The rascals seemed just as 
numerous, and devoured clover and beana just as 
persistently as before. They had reached an age 
and size when holes were of small account. In 
several instances the stones were removed. I 
doubt if T ever succeeded in penning a single | 
woodehuck. 

Their time of feeding, I learned, was very early 
in the morning, and I resolved to be in season for 
them. For four mornings | was in the field 
watching for them between three and four o’clock. 
I succeeded in shooting one. The wily fellows 
then began feeding in the evening. It seemed as 
if they kept spies on the lookout constantly. | 

Suse at dusk one day I came upon a solitary 
woodchuck helping himself to my beans. I seized 
a stone and threw it, and the woodchuck fell. I 
ran forward to secure my game. The next moment 
the little beast, which had been merely stunned, | 
rallied and set his sharp teeth In my finger. 
choked him until he was glad to let go. 

IT was on the point of closing his career then and 
there in a summary fashion when I decided to walt 
a bit and make an experiment. 1 carried the chat- 
tering, brown-coated animal to the house, where 
I smeared him all over with tar and then attached | 
an old sleigh-bell to bis neck by a stout wire. I) 
took him In a wire cage, an angry, disgusted 
woodchuck, to the bean-patch and gave him his 
freedom. ‘The instant he was at liberty he began 
scratching at the bell wire, rolling over and pawing | 
the dirt in a vain endeavor to clean himself. Soon | 
he ran off Into the bean-patch. | 

I went out to the field next morning to see if my 
experiment had resulted in anything. There were 
no fresh signs of devastation in the beans, and I 
was proceeding toward the clover, following along 
a little beaten track made by the woodchucks in 
their travels between their two feeding grounds, 
when I came upon the dead and mutilated body 
of the unlucky creature which I had tarred the 
previous day. 

From the signa | judged that his fellow-wood- 
chucks, enraged at his disgraceful appearance, 
had attacked him in a body and literally torn bim | 
to pieces. | 

‘hat was the end of the woodchucke’ depreda- 
tions last summer. I never saw a sign of their | 
work afterward. They deserted the premises. I | 
learned, however, that a farmer living a few iniles 
away was much annoyed by woodchucks about 
that time, and think it probable that they were the 
same which had given me trouble earlier in the 
season. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


itis quite likely that many an observant person 
hag witnessed a similar scene to the one described | 
below, since the characters are types that are 
distributed world-wide. In this case the dlalogue | 
occurred in a thriving Western city, and the | 
particular place was a corridor of the post-office. 
A large, fleshy, indolent-looking man came In, 
opened his lock-box, and was glancing over his 
mall when his attention was attracted by a wordy 
dispute among a group of men near by. 


A very small, bright lookin and chipper man 
was doing nearly all the talking, and evidently 
having everything his own way. 

“The situation is like this,’ said the small man, 
with great vigor. “I care not how much money a 
man makes, he must use brains in investing it or 
he will die poor. Isn't that so, Colonel?” 

The large man nodded indolently. 

“Any fool can make money, but tt takes a wise 
man to keep ft,” observed the small man, oracu- 
larly. “A man must read up and keep posted on 
finance and business, especially if he ventures on 
speculation.” 

“Yes,” assented the large man, making a move- 
ment to go, but the small man would not permit it. 

He backed the large man up against the wall, 
took him by the button of his coat, and held him 
there for several minutes while he gave his views 
on business and finance. During the dissertation 
the large man was manifestly uneasy, answering 
“Yes,” “No,” and “I shouldn’t wonder,” almost at 
random. When he finally escaped, the small man | 
marched away with an air of importance, and a 
stranger ingu' red who he was. | 

“Oh, that,” replied a bystander, “is Ben Storms. 
He’s a shoemaker and a mighty poor one. Rich? 
Oh dear, no! Falled so many times that he can’t 
fail any more, because no one will truat him.” 

“And the large man?” 

“That is Colonel Duval, Vice-President of the 
D. G. R. road, owner of the marble quarry, and 
one of the biggest capitalists in the State!” 
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HIS FORTUNE. 


Wealth and poverty are relative terms, as almost 
every one must have learned by his own expe- 
rience. Many a man who now thinks twenty 
dollars a week pretty small wages, can remember 
the time when he felt rich with half that sum. 


A citizen of Westerly, R. I., says the historian of 
the town, enlisted as a privateer during one of the 
early wars of the country. It was perilous business, 
but patriotic feelings and vislons of gold carrie 
the day with him. 

His cruise was long and eventful, but at last he 
returned home, and received an appropriate wel- 
come. As soon as the first greetings were over, 
his mother inquired : 

“Well, Harry, how have you made out? Did 
you ee much money ?"” 

“Oh, yes, mother; good luck. [amrich. I shall 
have choug' , With prudence In the care of it, to 
carry me through life, I hope.” 

“I'am glad, my son; but how much did you get?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly; but I think, when 
we settle up, I ehall have as much as thirty 
dollars.” 


To break up a cold or a chill no remedy excels 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” % cents a bottle. [ Adv. 
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Tt makes oven while shedding feathers, 
Mailed for 150. Sold by all draggists, grocers bird 
ttores. Bird Book free. THE BIRD FOOD CO., 
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If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c.in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Tollet Soap. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
|Seated Ulcers of 4Q_ years’ 
‘standing, Inward Tumors, and 
jevery disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
|Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
|Druggist in the United States 
;and Canada. 








_ACENTS AMAZED 


At the quick sales and large profits. 
Write at once and take an agency and 
get exclusive control of your town or 
county for the sale of the BEST rt 
House Utensil in the Universe. 


HILL'S CHAMPION STEAM COOKER 


is BETTER and CHEAPER than Tin 
Cookers. Indestructible lron Base, 
Steamleas and Odorless. Wonderfuland 
pleasing to all housekeepers. Warranted 

lve satisfaction. Address for terms, 
Hill, Whitey & Co., 151 Pear! Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY'S 
NEW FLORAL MONTHLY isthe best and 
brightést. Every member of the family reads it. 

The Most Successful Growers and best 

3p Floral Writers contribute their methods and expe- 
4 rience, and Flower Growers in all parts of the U. S. 
3 in letters to the Editor for publication, tell how they 
do with their Flowers: everything fresh and 
originally written for Success With Flowers. 


A CRITICAL TIME. 


4 NOW isa critical and difficult time for Flow 
4. Growers; NOW Flowers for house culture 
3 must be selected, properly started and cared for; 
NOW hardy Bulbs, Perennials and Shrubs must 
be planted in the open ground, ete. 
4 Some of the articles to be published during the 
Axtumn months are “From a Gardener's Note 
4 Book,” sparkling full of bright ideas; “How to 
Plant Hardy Bulbs,” with illustrated di 
YMA Pot of Bulbs for Winzer Bloom 
Bulbs ;"" “Window Gardening, 
3 With Cuttings ;"" “Among the Lilies; " 
tion and Care of Plants During Winter,” etc. 
For only 25 Cents—we will send Succ: 
With Flowers, p.stpaid each month, beginning 
with September, for 15 months. We make this k 
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remarkable offer feeling sure that every new sub- 

scriber will always remain a subscriber. Address & 

THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY, 
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Great Epochs in America’s History 


Covering the Birth, Growth and Development of our Country, are represented by Six 
Souvenir Spoons, manufactured by THE TOWLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


National 





| 
A.D. 


Nine centuries of 
|American History! It 
begins with bold Leif 
Ericson, of the race of 
the Vikings, who is said 
to have discovered 
America about A. D. 
986 to 1000. 


1000. 





Newburyport, Mass. 


A. D. 1492. 
Columbus, _ believing 
the earth was round, and 


supported by the Span- 
ish Queen, sails into the 
West and finds a World. 


Souvenir 


A. D. 1776. 
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“ Proclaim 
throughout the 


Bell America’s 
found its voice. 
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A. D. 1773. 

Old Faneuil Hall, “the 
Cradle of American Lib 
erty.” Here patriots 
made stirring speeches 
and important resolu- 
tions. Peter Faneuil’s 
gift to the City of Boston 
and never let for money. 





FREE An Illustrated Circular giving interesting Historical matter relative to each of the periods 
which these Spoons represent, and both front and reverse views of the Spoons (the latter are 
quite as interesting as the front views given above), sent FREE to any address. 
Orange Spoons (5 artistic designs), March 26th and April 30th. 


Silversmiths. 


In the old Independence 
idea 


Spoons, 


A. D. 1849. 


California, the El Do- 
rado of the World. In 
1849 1000 men reached 
California in search of 
its treasures of gold. 
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A. D. 1783. 


The Evacuation of 
the City of New York. 
As the British sails leave 
New York Harbor Gen. 
Washington and the 
soldiers of Freedom en- 
ter amid the din and 
roar of artillery. 





MADE ONLY IN STERLING SILVER IN THE POPULAR “AFTERNOON TEA" SIZE. 


Ask any Jeweler in the United States to Show you these Spoons. 


FREE 


Remember our former advertisements of 


Butter Spreaders, June 11th; Souvenir Spoons, July 2d. 


Towle Manufacturing Company, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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be determined and its {periods calculated with 
mathematical preciston. 

‘The cause of this strange motion has long heen 
known. The earth is not a perfect sphere, but 
bulges out atthe equator. The combined attraction 
of the sun and moon on this protuberance or ring 
of matter causes a gyratory or wabbling motion 
of the pole of the equator round the pole of the 
ecliptic, a motion so slow as to take nearly twenty- 
six thousand years for a complete revolution, at 
the end of which time signs and constellations 
once more agree, and a new circult is commenced. 

Some curious results follow from the precession 
of the equinoxes. The pole star varies from age 
to age, for the pole of the equator in its revolution 
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piven (oreo are welt Se roe eases EU ET | sion diflerent etare., Wheeecen i points, the star 
iailsbert nearest {y the pole star. 


When the first catalogue of stars was made, the 
Present pole star was twelve degrees from the 
pole. [tls now one and one-fourth degrees from 
the pole. It will approach the pole during the 
next century until the distance is thirty minutes, 
and then recede. Gamma Draconis was the pole 
star three thousand years ago. The brilliant Vega 
will be the pole star twelve thousand years hence. 
The picture of the heavens that is now seen will 
not be repeated for twenty-six thousand years, 
and, after this long interval, the carth will still be 
young! 
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Reng rraten Ture weeks aro required after the re-| Aji Australian boys are taught the necessity of 
Bane on Jour Paper eee aha Cee? TOME | arding against enake-bites. The treatment of 
your subscription Is paid, can be changed. such wounds Is a necessary part of their education. 

3 ber that the publishers years old, 

Discentineausce, Remember ‘a subscriber wishes | O0e day two little fellows, alx and eight years old, 


went Into the bush to play. The smaller one, 
chasing a rabbit into a hole, pushed in his hand, 
and brought it out quickly with the head of a 
Venomous snake attached to one of the fingers. 
“Quick, Charley!” he cried, putting his hand 
down on a stump, “Chop off my finger! The 
snake has bitten it.” 

Charley, without a 
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PILLOWS. 


The use of a pillow js not & matter of mere blind 
usage. It has a physlological basis. We sleep, 
for the most part, on the side, and without a pillow 
the head would Le uncomfortably and harmfully 
lower than the body. 

Te will be remembered that Jacob, when fleeing 
from Esau, took a stone fora pillow. He needed 
something for the purpose, and nothing better 
than a stone presented itself. Such practices are 
common in Africa at the present day. Bishop 
Taylor probably found it convenient, if not neces. 
sary, to take up with them in his travels in that 
land; for on his return to this country, he rejected 
the soft pillows of his friendly hosts, and, some. 
times at least, substituted oue of books. 

Some peoples rest the neck instead of the head 
on hard pillows. In Africa extraordinary hend. 
Bears make thls practice necessary, and many a 
clvilized woman hay been compelled by a some. 
What similar colffure to forego both the pillow and 
the recumbent'posture. 

A consideration of the physiological reason for 
Pillows will suggest thelr proper thickness. ‘They 
should merely bring the head to the natural level. 
Some pillows are much wo thick. By bending 





ause, lifted his axe and 
chopped, not ouly the damaged finger, but two of 
the others as well. Then the boys ran_straight 
into town, over a mile distant, and sought a 
surgeon, who dipped the injured members in 
ammonia before dressing them. Imagine the pain 
of such a burning bath! 

A young Australian lady was one day walking 

slong, the street, when ‘she saw a ilirty ant 
wretched looking tramp to whose leg a venomous 
snake had aflixed itself. 
After killing the reptile with her parasol, she 
borrowed his pocket-knife, cut the trousers away 
from the wound, and then, cutting a cross upon 
the bite itself, applied her lips tu it, and sucked 
the potson away. The tramp’s life was saved, at 
the saerifice, perhaps, of some dainty scruples, 





HER WINDOWS. 


Anybody who has ever looked out of one of the 
old-fashioned windows with sixteen or twenty- 
four panes of “bubbly” glass, knows the pecullar 
appearance which objects present when seen 
through such a medium. 


aOld lady Hawley,” who had lived seventy.two 
Tears An a house liberally supplied with wintows 
Of this kind, and who spent a good deal of ne 
looking out of them, way filled with amazemene 
When she first eat down to view the Ir 
from her niece Mehitable’s “best ron 
the old-fashioned panes had been reply 
ones of good clear glass and modern size, 
“Well, 1do d she ejaculated, after about 
five minutes. “It doos heat all how fulke tout 
{hrough this winder!” Makes a sight o alifrenes 
jn thelr gaits, seem ‘s ef. Its allus ‘peared tence 
‘a ef my helghbor, Mis’ Spofford, hed a kind ‘of a 





























hobblin’ walk when she got out onter the nou 
the neck unduly, they juterfere with the outflow but . & i rhaaiel 
Ye it she’s jest ne pust, ste] f. straight as 
of the venous blood from the head. The villow | Ken bes” 20°F 80Me past, "steppin as straight 
that Just fills up the space above the shoulder best | “But there,” she Went on, “I dunno but I like 
sults ita end. ii winders ee tesa ieeente, vt in a kind of a 
‘ ase Pe, Spot, ag T do. Ber T notlee a man eo 

Agaln, pillows of feathers are objectionable. j Past here looks like jest one mn but through 


While they furnish the needed support for the 
heud, they are too heating, as they have a remark. 
able capacity for holding and accumulating heat, 

It should be remembered that more blood, and | RELATED TO THE QUEEN. 
hence more heat, goes to the head than to any | yy Le nee oual 
other part of the body. Head-heating pillows are | refer to be eee btonall person who does 
against the wholewrie maxim, “Keep the feet | 2°t Prefer to be addressed with consid, ion and 


muy winders, he allus jooks like a ghi’ral mustene 
























































Warm, but the head cool.” There ts nothing better her travels gy duliteness. Luly Duif Gordon, in 
than the ravens erie cleamong iznorant peoples, seems w have | 
Further, the pillow ts for the head, not for the | © ‘ vanners” to an uncommon de 
shoulders. To rest the shoulders on the pillow ine front Capetown, she sity: 
defeats the very end for which it is used. hoe nd bastard” woman, marr 
Finally, special care should be taken of Infants | the eoneney CxPEtnert Set tort Yor 
in thle matter. We have seen their henda wunken | 1e-olet driver.’ Tie y eT was an 
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The precession of the equinoxes i subje pe noes pant Welastor 
intimately connected with the zoliue, for whe 
the vernal equinox occurs, the fret sign of the | 
zodiac begins, 
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the ecliptic, as if it advanced tw im our feet wee 
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To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice." Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap fs the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal aud 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 3 cents a 


bot Sold at drug stores. Ad: 









it will 
Rruyiewe mas 
a good Business Education in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, ete., by Mail at 
thelr own Homes, Low rates and sticcess assured. 


AY every young 


M STUDY. 


tical business training that every one 
needs. “Chtalogue and Trial Lessou free. Write to 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Mais Si., Buflalo, N 


WHAT WILL CURE DYSPEPSIA 


which will cause good uourisbiug food to 
properleaie yest. thing will cure dyspepsia so quickly 
dato be able to ent anytl Ing you want. Send for my 
free “Advice to Dyspepticn” which tells just what 
food to eat, and what food to avold, and what this 
remedy |s. JOHN McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 
On the Toe 


LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL. 
Ask Your Furnisher for Them. 
AW STOCKING Lowell, Masi 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY. now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S, _ 


The 
Daylight 


There are lamps and lamps, 
and the question of amount 
of light is no longer the 
question; any of them give 
light enough. But the lamp 
that's easiest to light, easiest 
to take care of and keeps its 
oil fount coolest, that’s the 
lamp of to-day and 


that’s the Daylight. 
Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 


Craighead & Kintz Co., 
arclay St. N.Y, 
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both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS wes srr snd rata 
{t Is pleasant aud refreshing to the taste and acte 
geutly yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and 
cleanses the system effectually, dispela colda, head’ 
aches and fevers, aud cures habitual constipation, 
| Syrup of Figs 1s the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
| duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt In its action and truly Deneficill in 
{ts effects, Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and bave made {t the most popalar 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs ts for sale in $e. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists, Any reliable drug. 
gist who may not have it on band will it 
Promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do nos ae 
Cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP Co., 
Si wil 





‘sno need 
Brie 
Le 
Al, Samtond 
The Standard Cocoa of the Werlé. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 


__ Perfectly Pure. 


i and 
area GMa! Bema da 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


f the firm) highly devel 
i iy, strength and netusst Becee 


an, 
Sold in 1-6, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 1b.Cans. 
not obtainable, ene! 


lose 26ots. to ef 
Mourey & Zoow,106 Reade Street, fork, 
(1 a5, Wabash Ave., Chicago, and’a can, oon 
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taining enough for 3 to 40 cu) will be mailed. 
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& JERETT via Serie BEE ar hipaa 

barr Funniest 

PANO “Hang It All.” 22/2 
* = Placed on sale 
this ts attained through makin, tuning plank of many eco orders 
peetinnin agued thn the Mapdest and'hest  @terywhere, Au Ot sate ati ACeace Pape, 
selections of Rock a ping ouE Of this plank iy Fytehed GOO. ‘Tommy tries it, Kittie can do it 
Strength egg heavy trou plate securing adanteaat 00 worth of pure fun for 1e. Agents wanted:sell 





‘undreds daily, Matied postpaid on recelptof price. 


PARKER-WENDRLL 
niente Gan You Do It? 


Supplied by Ges DING & BROS. 
cauo, New Yor cad Pu eaipeie 





bs vour local dealer, address 
JOHN CHURCH Co., Cinclunath, Obie: 








“From 


Andante to Allegro,” 
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an Illustrated pamp! 
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cote! + RUGGY TOPS. SADDLES, PLY NETS. TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 

| FQUipM ie. féivesa beautiful finish, whielt w 1 not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
fustre byw at will not stick to Work finished withit, 18 NOTA VARNISH. Con! 

Benzin » Aleohol, or other injurious articles. “Sent by all Harness Makers. 











HENDRYX 


Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, 
in sizes from 26 to 400 yarde capacity, at prices 
from 26 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 

Ask your local merchant for thom. EVERY 
‘D. Catalogue free. 

















| ‘The HAMLIN i rgans 
. pit MAS AMTTN CO. now offer to rent anv one f their famous 0: 

lor p aan Ne Oo rent one of their fan 

te ali for THe‘, MONTHS, giving the pe! ng full opportunity to test it 
tinue holy it his own house, and turn if he does not longer want it. If he cou- 
nent pe ate it until the age amounts to the price of the instru- 





ate Of rent paid 
without further payment, 


1} CATALOGUES, with net prices, FREE. ' 
N ORGAN AND PIANO COMPA 
NEW York. CHICAGO. 


ment Tt becomes his property 
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For the Companion. 


INTERLOPERS. 
In Eight Chapters.— Chapter VII. 
Hard-earned Gold. 


ALL the evening 
after the visit to Mrs. 
Beech’sand Dorothy's 
sudden resolution 
about earning the 
money for the hos- 
pital, Dorothy was so 
much preoccupiedthat 
she was scarcely con- 
scious what was going 
‘on about her. 

At last even her 
mother gave up try- 
ing to engage her in 
conversation, and re- 
Tuctantly left her to 
her own devices, 
thinking regretfully 
that it was very sad 
that Dorothy had de- 
veloped a disposition 
to sulk. 

She could only attribute her silence to the effect 
of the morning's misfortune and her own remon- 
strance against it, which she supposed the girl 
was resenting. That she could be planning to 
obtain money for the hospital did not enter her 
mother’s mind. She had no other thonght than 
that Dorothy would help Helen with the altar- 
cloth. 

Next morning Dorothy's dressing seemed to 
demand more care and attention than she usually 
gave to it; and when she finally stood before her 
mirror, quite ready, she presented a very different 
appearance from her usual every-day gingham- 
and-cambric one. 

Upon her feet, which were encased in black 
silk stockings clocked heavily up the sides with 
red, were a pair of high-heeled Spanish slippers. 
Her frock was of red cashmere, and the skirt but 
touched her ankles, while the bodice she wore 
was of black velvet laced across the bosom with 
gold cord. Upon her head she set a coquettish 
little cap, and in her hand she carried her banjo. 

A fantastic little figure she was in ber fancy 
costume, and any one who saw her might well 
have wondered what madcap performance was 
on foot so early in the morning. 

But no one did see her. She threw a long 
cloak over her shoulders and crept stealthily 
downstairs and out of the silent house before 
even the maids were stirring, munching a bit of 
bread, and smacking her lips over a long draught 
of milk from her bowl. 

It was a lovely morning. Dorothy exulted in 
the bright sunlight, the clear air and the glancing 
river, and more than all in her own foolish 
project. 

By and by the Mollie Elwell arrived. It was 
too early for more than one or two stray passen- 
gers to board her, and so it was not long before 
Dorothy heard the shouts of the men preparing 
to cast off the ropes and draw back the gang- 
plank. 

It was only then that she darted from her place 
of concealment and hurried breathlessly aboard. 

When the captain, who was a burly, good- 
natured man, saw before him the little figure in 
its long, dark cloak, he fancied he had to deal 
with some superior sort of beggar-girl, and pre- 
pared himself to listen to her woes with a patient 
charity. 

He was nota little surprised when the young 
mendicant pleaded for nothing more than his 
permission to dance and play her banjo upon the 
upper deck of the Mollie Elwell. 

“You sce, sir,"" said Dorothy, breathlesly, “I 
want to earn money for a hospital, and I can’t do 
anything but play the banjo and dance; and if} 
you'd only let me do it on your boat, people 
might give me pennies, and it would be so nice! 
Please let me, sir. 1 won't be a nuisance, truly I 
won't. See! I'll show you what I mean.” 

Casting off her cloak, she stood before him in | 
her fantastic attire, and holding her banjo in 
Place began to twang upon it the accompanying 
chords of an old plantation-song. 














deck outside the door, and danced a measure of 
wild fandango. But in an instant she stopped— 
almost before the captain realized that she had 
well begun—and said : 

“That's all, sir. It won't be any harm, will it?” 

“Well, I guess we'll have to see that you aint 
disturbed,” said the captain. “Step right along 
with me, miss,” he said, and led the way down 
the narrow stairs to the broad middle deck, 
where the awnings were flapping gaily in the 
brisk breeze and the camp-chairs were piled up 
in huge stacks, awaiting the coming of more 
passengers. 

Few people were on board now, but at every 
landing many were sure to come, until at last the 
decks would be crowded with excursionists, all 
jostling and pushing in order to secure the best 
chairs, the shadiest places and the most room. 

“It won't be long,” explained the captain, 
“before the rush sets in. Now here’s where 
you'd better do your dancing; and if you aint 
treated right, just let me know.” 
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At noon she took a little rest, and managing to 
slip away to the restaurant-counter, bought a 
thick, coarse sandwich, and ate it in the darkest 
corner of the cabin, where she crouched in order 
to be out of sight of the gaping crowd. 

On the deck the sun blazed down on the white | 


awnings. Babies wailed; children quarrelled. | her a stunning blow; then, wi 


Mothers made frettul complaint, and fathers 
railed against everything in general and excur- 
sions in particular. Dorothy got very little in 
her cap now, for the boat had made its last 
landing on the up-trip, and was about to turn 
upon its homeward course. There were no new 
Passengers to be amused by the novelty of her 
dancing, and the old ones were too tired, warm 
and impatient to care about it longer. 

But she never gave up; and after a time the 
breeze grew cooler and more refreshing. Then 
the spirits of the pleasure-seekers returned, and 
the pennies and nickels accumulated in her cap. 


$1.75 a Year 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 


Colonel Everest’s eyes. He was standing by the 
door-way. His face was pale, hut he showed no 
other sign of unusual feeling. 

He simply looked at her fairly—and did not 
acknowledge her. 

For an instant she felt as if some one had dealt 
a mighty effort, 
she recovered herself, and with a tightening at 
her heart and a mad throbbing in her throat 
went on with her dance. 

“He is ashamed of me! He won’t let them 
know," she thonght. ‘Perhaps he will send me 
away after this—because he is so ashamed. But 
if he doesn’t want them to know, I will act as if 
I were not his—his—but I'must not stop. I must 
go on, for it is for the sick ones—the ones like 
Helen who may not—may not—get—well.”” 

She saw, as she danced, some one step up to 

| her father and seem to ask hima question. He 
nodded his head in assent at first, and then, to 





As it grew later in the afternoon the children | Some later inquiry, shook it in denial, and the 
who were fretful before from the heat grew fret- 


Dorothy makes a Collection for the Hospital. 


With this the captain left her to go below and 
issue an order that she should not be molested. 

Presently the boat stopped at a thriving town, 
where twenty-five or thirty people came on board, 
gathering at one side of the deck. 

Now was Dorothy’s opportunity. She trembled 
violently as she stepped out upon the open space 
which the captain had pointed out to her; but 
the sound of her banjo seemed to reassure her. 
She danced and sang her best, and when with 
pale face she passed her cap around afterward, 
coppers, five-cent pieces, and even dimes wore 
dropped into it. 

More people arrived, and Dorothy danced 
again and again. No one insulted her; but it 
was not an easy task at best. After a time it 
grew stiflingly warm, and Dorothy's hair clung 
in wet, loose curls about her temples. Her 
cheeks were flushed with the exertion of dancing, 
and her feet burned from their contact with the 
hot deck. 

By and by people came who began to make 
rude remarks about her. She pretended not to 
hear, but they cut her jnst the same. She heard 
one pretty girl say to her companion: 

“She dances well, of course, but she must be a 
bold, forward thing to be willing to do it before 
people, like this. But then, I suppose such girls 
have no modesty, anyway.” 

Dorothy had very hard work to restrain her 
tears, but she kept resolutely on. Her pocket, 
into which she dropped the money she collected, 
grew quite heavy, and its load chinked merrily 








Then she stepped bac’: upon the bare bit of | 


when she danced, encouraging her by its sound. 





ful now from sleepiness, and Dorothy could not 
help feeling sorry for the wretched little bodies 
who were slapped and scolded and scared into 
waking. 

From the depth of her heart Dorothy pitied the 
children, and played her liveliest tunes and 
danced her most difficult measures to entertain 
them and keep them awake. But it was so hard 
to make her feet go now! They felt like lumps 
of lead, and her head was throbbing painfully. 

At five o'clock the boat stopped at a wharf not 
a great distance from her own landing-place. As 
it neared the wooden pier she saw that it was 
crowded with people. A deck hand said there 
had been a sale of fine horses in the place. 

“Regular thoroughbreds," said he; 
blooded animals, owned by the swells round 
about. There's a lot of them nobs comin’ on | 
board.” 

Many of the excursionists crowded to the side 


| gentleman turned away. It was Mr. Beech. 

How long Dorothy danced 
she did not know, but at 
last she ceased. Then came 
the hardest part of all; tho 
going about with her out- 
held cap in dumb petition 
for contributions. 

Silver, paper money, and 
even a gold-piece was 
dropped into the cap. 

As she passed among the 
gentlemen she wondered in 
a dull way if she should 
fall at her step-father's feet, 
or if it could really be 
that she would be able to 
stand before him and live 
through his cold, silent 
renunciation of her — his 
treating her as if sbe were 
& poor beggar whom he 
would cast money to, but 
naught else. 

She made her way to 
him and held out her cap. 
Ho dropped a gold coin into 
it, and then looked directly 
down at her, his eyes stern 
and angry as she had never 
seen them before,—as she 
had not known they could 
be,—his face set and severe. 

She looked up at ‘him 
with her flushed face pa- 
thetic in its weariness, her 
eyes large and dark with 
trouble and pain, and a 
grievous droop in her 
month that was pitiable to 
see. 

Her expression was full 
of pleading and dum) entreaty ; but as thoir eyes 
met she found no answering softness in her 
father’s face. With a stifled sob and a quivering 
of her lip she turned aside and went forward on 
her way until she had made a complete circuit of 
the deck. 

Then she was about to pass into the cabin, but 
was recalled and made to dance again—dance 
again before her father, who would not recoznize 
her; dance again when she had thought she mnst 
die before! 

But she went bravely through it, and it was 
only when the boat blew its shrill whistle 
announcing its arrival at the pier, that, flinging a 
graceful little nod to her enthusiastic audience, 


“real | she suddenly disappeared through the cabin-door 


and was seen no more. 
‘As the gentlemen sauntered ashore Dorothy 
went to the pilot-room to thank the captain. 
“You look clean beat ont,” said the good- 


of the deck to get a glimpse of the new passen- | hearted man, gazing down at her sympathet- 


gers. But Dorothy did not venture from her 
place, and when the boat started again com- 
Menced her dancing with a grateful sense that it 
was the last time. 

In a moment several gentlemen appeared before 
es, watching her as she danced, 
and making low-voiced comments upon her man- 
ner and appearance. 

She was so weary that she could scarcely see 
the boards upon which she trod; but suddenly 
she felt her knees grow weak beneath her, her | 








ically. 

Dorothy’s chin quivered, but she only shook 
her head; she could not speak. She shrouded 
\ herself in her long cloak, and holding out a small, 
unsteady hand, bade him a silent good-by, Then 
she left the boat and toiled up the hill and along 
the endless way that lay between her and her 
home. 

It was late when she reached her step-father’s 
house. Stealing noiselessly in through the rear 
door, she found refuge in her own room at last. 





brain swim and the fingers fall upon her banjo| 
stiff and lifeless. 


Almost too weary even to think, she sank down 


She was looking straight into| upon her bed and lay there for some time as 
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though she were dead. In her heart she wished 
she were dead. She was overpowered by the 
sense of her humiliation. She had been slighted, 
scorned, despised, and what she had meant for 
good had turned to be only ill. 

What did her father mean by treating her so? + 
Did he not understand, or was ita crime she had 
committed, and she too wicked to be able to 
recognize it? Had she grown so bad that she did 
not know right from wrong ? 

No, it couldn't be that. He must have under- 
atood the reason of itall, but he wanted to disown 
her and— There was a throbbing, beating pain in 
her head, and a dull ache in her quivering limbs. 

‘The door opened and some one entered. Doro- 
thy did not even turn her head. She felt a hand 
upon her shoulder, and then the voice of her 
mother fell on her ear. 

“Dorothy,” she said, “Christine told me she 
had seen you come in. One of the men saw you 
go aboard the Mollie Elwell this morning, so we 
knew, at least, where you were. But we did not 
know what you were doing until—until your 
father was forced to witness your disgrace and— 
and—his own, But I will not say any more to 
you now. You must be worn ont and in need of 
rest.”” 

Dorothy felt the hand withdrawn from her 
shoulder, and knew that her mother was about to 
leave her. She leaped to her feet. : 

«Q mamma, mamma,” she wailed, ‘“‘say it all 
tome now! I don’t know what you mean, but 
say it—say it! Only don’t leave me as if you 
didn’t care. bam not too tired to listen. I—I — 

Here her strength forsook her, and she sank 
back upon the bed and sobbed. Her mother 
retnrned to her side, but only to look, down at 
the prostrate, writhing form, not to touch it with 
her soothing, tender hand. 

“Tam sorry to see you like this, Dorothy,” she 
said. “But after all, it is only what you have 
brought upon yourself. I cannot feel that your 
punishment is more severe than you merit, for 
you have been more self-willed and obstinate 
than I supposed it was possible for you to be. 
To disgrace yourself—to humiliate us all for the 
sake of your paltry pride; for I will not believe 
it is hate of Helen that makes you refuse to wear 
the dress.”” 








Dorothy leaped up, looking at her mother with 
" she cried; “what 


wild, dilated eyes. “Dress 
do you mean? What—why —" 





‘Then she stopped, as if she were slowly gain- 
ing some faint idea of her mother’s meaning, but 


could not, would not comprehend it yet. 


“Why, the dress Helen sent you from Paris, 
and that you said you would not wear to the 


Tournament. You cannot deceive me, Dorothy 


I cannot help knowing what you are going to do 


hat for the twentieth the, 
my min’ wuz fully made up on de subjec’ till I got 
Jim’s letter las’ night. 


whut I’se able ter do. 
I knows dat road like a book. Taint gwine ter git 





with the money you all but begged to-day. Your 
father said you actually went 
about collecting money in your 
cap—money from strangers in 
such a way! O Dorothy, how 
could you humiliate us so, and 
degrade yourself, and all to get 
money to bay a—dress ?”* 

The tone of her mother's 
voice as she said these words 
eut Dorothy like a two-edged 
sword. 

For a second she was per- 
fectly silent. Her sobbing had 
ceased; and then she said, in 
quite an altered voice, harsh 
with excitement: 

“And you think I did it for 
a—dress ?"” . 

Mrs. Everest waited a little 
before replying. 

“There is nothing else left 
for me to think, Dorothy. I 
would like not to believe it, 
but I must not try to blind 
myself because I would wish 
to think you less worthy of 
blame. You have changed so, 
lately, and—I cannot—under- 
stand you, child. I cannot un- 
derstand you!"’ Her voice was 
unsteady with tears. 

For answer Dorothy rose 
slowly to her feet, and stood 
before her mother with no color 
in her face except the dark 
shadows encircling her eyes. When she spoke 
it was in @ strange, hollow voice, and her words 
were as cold and clear as though they had been 
breathed from a frozen heart. 

“No,” she said, slowly, “you don’t understand 
ie—you never will, now. I did not think—but 
it is all no matter. I am tired—I—I—will you 
go away, please, and let me rest?" 

In a moment she was alone. 

Her mother had taken Dorothy at her word— 
had gone away from her without a kiss, without 
a caress; had gone away from her as she had 
never gone away before in all her life, and left 
her to—rest! 

She cast herself upon the floor in a passion of 
grief and despair. 

“O God,” she wailed, ‘I want todie! I want 
to die! I can't be good. Nobody understands 
me—when I'm good. They all think—but only 
let me die and I won't care! It is too hard—too 


hard! And I am so tired and so sick, and no 
one—no one—cares."* 





THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION 


Thon with a sudden burst of anger she vowed 
that, let them think what they would, she would 


never tell them the truth. 
Suis M. LirpMann. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE STORM. 


roar speaks more than a language spoken ; 
TeVordiews and wonderful, ery on Crys) 
The sob of au earth that is vexed and broken, 
The answering sob of a broken sky- 
—Barry Paine. 
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For the Companion. 


UNCLE GABRIEL. 


Uncle Gabriel was going on a journey—nut a 
very long one, to be sure, but none the less import- 
ant in his eyes. It was a fact which be seemed 
anxious to Impress upon the minds of two of his 
neighbors who had come down to his little cabin 


to see him off. 


“Yes, I'se bin plannin’ dis trip for a right smart 
spell,” he sald, as he brushed his rusty old beaver 
dough I cyan’t say dat 


“Yer see, I’se bin kinder hol’in’ back in de hopes 
dat he'd come to see me befo’-de summab was 


gone; but when Miss Julle read me his letter 
sayin’ dat he’s done got mab’ed, an’ dat he cyan’t 


fin’ de time ter pay me a visit, says I ter myse’f: 
‘Ef Jim cyan’t come ter see iis ole daddy, den bit 
stan’s ter reason dat his ole daddy mus’ go ter see 
him; an’ my min’ wuz made up dat berry Instan’. 

“Fiit’s been two yeahs an? mo’ sence I done seed 


dat boy; an’ I jes’ aint gwine ter walt a day 
longer. "Sides, I wanter see what so’t ob ‘oman 
he’s got hisse’f mah’ed to. Yer aint blamin’ me 





fur daf, ie you, Sistah Greene 
He turned toa lank, eolemn-faced woman, who 


was trying to crowd couple of ruddy-cheeked 
apples Into an already well-filled satchel. 


“Co’se I aint blamin’ you fer wantin’ ter see 


| Jima wife; but you jes’ walt tll Jim sen’s fer 
you, or axes youter come. Dat’s my ‘vice. You’se 
too ole ter be gwine on a junney all by yo'se'f. 
W'y, man, you halnt got de strength ter tromp 
dem fo'teen miles. You'll gin clean out 'fo’ you 
gits half-way dar.” 


“Doan’ you fool yo’se’f, Sistah Greene! I knows 
Whut’s fo'teen miles? An’ 


los’, if dat’s whut you'se afeared ob; an’ I’se jes’ 
ez spry ez you en Brutus, dar, ef I tsa hundred 
yeahs ole.” 

“Now, jes’ His'n ter dat man!” exclaimed Sister 
Greene, with an impatient toss of her turbaned 
head. “What make you say you'se a hundred 
yeahs ole? aint Miss Julie done tole you ober en 
ober agin dat you aint mo’n sebenty-nine? An’ 
wasn't me an’ you fellow-servants befo’ an’ 
endurin’ de wab, an’ doan’ J know "bout how ole 
you is? Co’se I does! Yo" m is sho'ly 





*ginnin’ fer ter fall you, Brudder Gab'el.” 


“My mem'ry’s jes’ ez good ez yoze,” retorted 
the old man, as he brushed an imaginary speck of 
dirt from his white waistcoat, and settled his hat 
more firmly on his head. “Miss Julie doan’ pre. 
zac’ly know my age, ef she was my young mistress. 
But J keeps count, an’ 1 knows I’se a hundred 
yeahs ole. 1 knows hit, 1 say, an’ 1 doan’ want 
you ter be ‘sputin’ my word,” 

“1 aint gwine ter ’apute yo" word,” said Sister 
Greene. “Ef you wants ter b'lieve you'se a 
hundred yeahs ole, w'y, den b’lleve hit. Whut's 
bodderin’ my min’ atde presen’ time is how you 
spec’ ter tote dis heah big satchel. Whut in de 
name ob gvodness Is you got in heah, anyhow, fe! 
ter make hit so heaby?”” Res 

“Lene see whut all I has got in dar.” 

nele Gabriel sat down ot 
tee » the door-step to 

“Two clean shirts,” said he; “free pa'r ob socks; 
two hankerchers; my pipe an! "baccy ; some goober 
Bone len 8 fer Jim's wife; a pone ob co’n light 

read—dat’s fer me ter eat on v3 fly 
prea as n de way; five 

“Seven!” corrected Sister Green 

ne. “1 fea di 
minute squeezed in two piping.” as 











“Much obleeged, Sistah Greene. 1°ll take dem 
pippins ter Jim. Seben apples, two pomgrannies, 
imy ole cap, an’ a vox ob fish-hooks. I b'lleve 


“ dat’s all.” 


“Fer de lan’s sake, man, whut you gwine do wid 
u whole box ob fish-hooks?” inquired Brutus, who 
was seated astride the rail-fence chewing a straw. 
“You'll spen’ de mos’ ob yo’ time in bed, tryin’ ter 
git de soreness en stiffness out’n dem ole bones ob 
yoze.” 

Uncle Gabriel rose fro 
laughed loud and long. 

«“[ knows whut’s de mattah wid you, Brutus,” he 
said, in a patronizing tone, when he was done 
laughing. “You'se jes’ jealous ob me! You hates 
ter see me lookin’ younger an’ spryer dan you, cn 
dat's de truf. Well," he sald, picking up hie 
satchel and throwing it over his shoulder, “dat 
sun’s gittin’ purty high, an’ bit's time I was settin’ 
off on my junney.”” 

Picking up his walking-stick with a proud and 
self-conscious air, he started down the road. 

“Far'well, Sistah 
Greene. J'se much 
obleeged fer yo’ 
‘sistance dis ere 
mawnin, Good- 
day, Brutus. I 
hopes ter fin’ you 
vofe in yo’ ushal 
good helt when J 
retu'ns.”” 

“Dat ole man 
aint got no mo’ 
min’ dan a baby!” 
muttered Sister 
Greene, when he 
had disappeared 
in a bend in the 
road. “Well, I 
hopes he'll git dar 
all right, an’ dat y 
trifin’ Jim ‘Nl be 
glad fer ter seo 
him; but I doubts hit. Dat boy allus did neglec’ 
his ole daddy.” 

The morning was bright and beautiful. In the 
brown stubble fields grew clumps of flaming 
sumach; the meadows and roadsides were gay with 
goldenrod, and here and there in the reddening 
woods were patches of sombre green, where 
some stately pine or drooping cypress waved its 
luxurtant foliage. 

Uncle Gabriel's dim eyes grew bright and his 
step more brisk when, after walking u mile or 
more along the broad, dusty road, he turned into a | 
narrow footpath fringed with willows. 

Beyond were steep hills to be climbed, and 
dank, lonesome hollows to be crossed; but here 
the way was so smooth and pleasant that his eyes 
no longer ached from the heat and dust, and his 
heavy satchel ceased to be a burden. 

The seeded plumes of the tall sweet-fern sent 
out a spicy fragrance under his heavy tread; a 
few birds chattered noisily in the trees, and the 
faint, musical murmur of hidden brooks pulsed 
through the quiet woods. 

Once a rabbit ran across the path. Flinging 
down his satchel, Uncle Gabriel 
chased the creature some dis- 
tance into the woods. 

Thie pastime proved some- 
what dangerous, for the tall, 
tangled grasses were full of 
matted vines that reached out 
long tendrils as snares for his 
unwary feet. After much pant- 
ing and scrambling, he returned 
to the path and proceeded more 
leisurely on his way. 

Presently the road grew steep 
and rough; and by the time he 
had climbed the first hill he 
was forced to sit down and rest 
awhile. 

“['se got de whole day befo’ 
me, an’ dar aint no use in 
breakin’ my neck ter git dar,” 
he mused, as he leaned against 
a tree, and mopped his face. 

“Les’ seo, dar’s free mo’ hills 
ter clim’ *fo' I gits inter de big 
rond agin; den I’se got ter go 
fru de aige ob de bottom fer 
fo’ miles, den up two mo’ hills, 
en fru two mo’ hollers, an’ den 
Y’se at Jim's. Won't dat boy be 
tickled mos’ ter def, dough, 
when he sees met Spec’ he'll 
wanter keep me dar de whole 
wintah. Well, he’s de omiest 
chile I’se got, en ef he wants 
me, w’y den he kin hab me.” 

He sighed a little when pres- 
ently he got up, and started on 
his way, for he was beginning 
to feel stiff and sore, and there 
was a strange, glidy feeling in 
his head. “I wish I hadn’twasted my bref runnin’ 
atter dat rabbit!" he muttered. “Well, I’se ober 
ha’f-way dar an’ I haint gin out yit, like Sistah 
Greene proph’sted.”” 

At noon he stopped under a shady tree, and ate 
his loaf of light bread, washing it down with a 
long draught from a cool spring that bubbled up 
close by. 

When he had finished he felt a strong inclination 
to take his usual afterdinner nap, and in fact was 
Just dropping off into a pleasant doze, when a stray 
pig came up and began to Investigate the contents | 
of the open satchel. 

This little episode, which resulted in the loss of 
the two pippins, had the effect of arousing Uncle 
Gabriel’s wrath to such a degree that all thought 
of sleep was abandoned, and he set off in a brisk 
trot, with the resolution not to loiter again by the 
way. 

The early twilight was falling, when, tired, dusty 
and aching in every limb, he came in sight of Jim's | 
cabin. The door stood wide open, and In the light 
that streamed through it, he could see the whole 
interior of the little room. 

Jim was standing by the window cleaning a gun, 


m the door-step, and 
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und his wife—a tall, gaunt woman—sat sulking in 
frontof the fire. A lean, hungry-looking cat prowled 
about among the unwashed dishes on the supper. 
table, and sundry pots and pans were scattered 
about here and there on the floor. 

It was evident from the appearance of Jim anu 
his wife that there bad been a quarrel. Uncle 
Gabriel stopped Irresolutely on the threshold, and 
gave a little preliminary cough. 

“In de name ob goodness, fa dat you, pap?” 
exclaimed Jim, looking up. 

Hie black face wore anything but a pleased 
expression, as he looked atthe bent, dust-begrimed 
figure in the door-way. 

“Yes, hit’s me, honey! Tuk you by e'prise, 
didn’t 1? Well, dat’s whut J done sot out ter do!” 

‘There was a little tremor in Uncle Gabriel's 
voice, and he glanced somewhat apprehenelvely at 
his daughter-in-law, who was looking at him with 
a dull, ugly stare. Jim laid down his gun and 
gave his father a rather feeble handshake. 

“Whut in de wurl put bit Inter yo" head ter 
come down heah?" 
he asked, his fuce 
still angry and 
scowling. “You 
sholy didn't walk 
all de way?” 

“Eberystepobde 
way, chile. When 
I got yo’ letter 
sayin’ you wuz 
mah’ed, and dat 
youcouldn’t fin'de 
time ter pay me a 
visit, my min’ was 
made up den an’ 
dar. Sez I ter my. 
se'f ‘Ef Jimeyan't 
fin’ de time ter 
come see me, den 
T’se gwine ter see 
Jim, So I packed 
up, an’ heah I ts, 
Alnt you gwine ter make me ‘quainted wid yo’ 
wife, honey?” 

Jim hitched his chair nearer the door, and broke 
into a laugh that was not pleasant to hear. 

“MC'lssy’s in one ob her poutin’ spells,” he said. 
“Taint no use ter speak ter her when she’s in dat 
away. When she gits ober de sulks she'll talk 
quick enuff. Den I spec’ you'll wish she'd kep’ 
still! _M’lisey’s got an orful tongue when she gits 
started.” 

Milissy tossed her head and threw him a con- 
temptuous glance, but said nothing. 

“Aint you glad ter see me, Jim?” Uncle Gabriel 
asked. There was a look of piteous entreaty In 
his dim old eyes. 

“Co'se I’se glad ter see you, pap; but de truf Is, 
we aint fixed ter hab you heah, an’ dar aint no use 
In sayin’ we is. I ‘lowed ter sen’ fur you In de 
spring.” 

“De spring is fur off, an’—an’ hit’s lonesome up 
in dat cabin, Jim!” 

“Well, long as you'se beah, I s’pose we'll hab ter 
fin’ place fur you. Heah, drink dis coffee an’ 
eat a plece ob dis hoe-cake. I clean furgot ter ax 
you ef you wuz hongry.” 

“J aint hongry a bit,” eaid Uncle Gabriel, witha 
weak little smile. “I’se jes’ tired an’ gin out, fum 
climbin’ dem steep hills.” 

“Den you'd bettah go ter bed. You'll hab ter 
sleep on a pallet in de shed-room, kase dar aint no 
udder place ter put you.” 

Picking up the candle, Jim led the way to & 
closet-like room at the back of the cabin. Uncle 
Gabriel followed him with a dazed expression on 
his face. His head ached with a dull, strange paln, 
his hands were hot and feverish. 

“Now, de bes’ ting you kin do is ter go stralght 
ter sleep,” remarked Jim, as he epread the pallet. 
“You look clean gin out, en-cf you was ter git 
down sick heah, I doan’ know whut in de name ob 
sense we'd do wid you, kase I’se got no time ter 
nuss nobody, an’ M’lsey haint got de leas’ bit ob 
patience wid sick folks, mo’ 'speshly when dey's 
as ole an’ childish as you. 

“[ spec’ de bes’ t’ing I kin do in de mawnin’ fs 
ter hitch up de mule in de wagin en take you back 
home, fur hit's my belief dat you’se ceder gwine 
ter be sick or you'se losin’ yo’ min’. You do look 
mighty quar "bout de eyes.” 

Shaking his head solemnly, Jim took up the 
candle and went away. 

For a long time Uncle Gabriel lay quite stil, 
gazing with wide-open eyes at a ray of moonlight 
that came through a chink in the wall, Then he 
suddenly sat up, and, pressing his hot, trembling 
hands to his head, tried to think. 

‘There was a loud, buzzing noise in his ears, and 
he felt weak and sick and giddy. What was It 
Jim eaid when he went away with the candle? 
Was ho loaing his mind? 

What was {t which Sister Greene had said to 
him about losing his memory? And would hls 
ungrateful son and his hard-hearted wife send him 
to the asylum? 

His heart gave a great throb of fear at the 
thought. Springing up, he hastily drew on his 
clothes, and opening the door, slipped nolselessly 
out into the yard. 

He must go hack to his cabin. 
might be too sick to go, and Jim and M'llssy 
wouldn't like that. Why should he wait, when the 
night was so cool and sweet, and he knew the way 
so well? 

How sweet it would be to lie down on his clean, 
white bed, and sleep! Would it be morning, he 
wondered, before he got home? 

When he reached the edge of the thick woods 
the moonlight hud faded; dark, threatening clouds 
were hurrying up from the west, and & low, dismal 
wind was sighing fitfully among the trees. 

How solemn and lonesome it was down. here 
under the drooping cypress boughs! 

By and by he heard the soft patter of rain In the 
leaves overhead, and the shadows around him 
grew blacker. A sudden sense of bis helpless 
ness—a feeling that he was Jost—dawned on his 
clouded brain, and caused his heart to beat wildly 
with fear. ‘oa bia 











In the morning he 


Crouching down in the wet weeds, he fol 
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trembling hands and tried to pray; but he could 
think of nothing except a verse Miss Julla had 
taught him, and this he repeated softly : 


“Den up t'ro" de gloomerin’ meadows, 
T’ro' de col’ night rain win’, 

Any up t’ro' de gloomerin’ ratu-pat, 
Whar de sleet fa’ plerein’ thin, 

De po" los’ sheep ob de sheep-fol! 
Dey ali comes gadderin’ tn; 

De po’ los' sheep ob de sheep: 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in :* 

After that he felt strangely comforted, and, get- 
ting up, he plodded patiently on, the cold rain 
beating against his face, hls bent, tottering figure 
the only moving object in the murky night. 

In the morning Sister Greene and Brutus found 
him lying on the bed in his little cabin; and 80 
quiet and composed was his face that at first they 
thought him only sleeping. But when they had 
touched it and found it fey cold, they knew he 
had journeyed to that world where there is no 
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COMPENSATION. 


Each tear we have shed {s the seed of a mile; 

Our griefs may reJjoicings be after a while; 

‘The doubts turn to sureties, the discords to tune, 
And the cold dawn called “Life” into heavenly noon. 


—Susan Coolidge, 
— —e-—___ 


For the Companion. 


DRIVING TOTE-TEAM. 


My uncle, with whom I lived when I was a boy, 
had a large family of his own. He was one of the 
first settlers in Western Wisconsin, ‘and besides 
carrying on a large farm on the banks of one 
of the principal lumbering streams, he took 
a large logging crew into the woods every 
winter. 

The logging-camp was sixty miles up the 
river, and all the aupplies for the men and 
the teams were hauled from home. 

The team which did this hauling — the 
“tote-team,” as it waa called—made one trip 
cach week from the the the men went Into 
the woods in the fall until they came out in 
the spring. 

‘The winter I was fourteen, my cousin Ted 
fifteen and his brother George thirteen, men 
were very scarce; and although we were 
rather young for such work, my uncle 
thought It safe to allow two of us to take 
charge of the tote-team. 

1 was always one of the two who went with 
the team, and Ted and George took “turn 
about,” one going with me every other trip, 
while the other staid at home to do the 
chores. 

We were tough, hardy boys, well used to 
handling horsea; and although “toting” was 
anything but play, we enjoyed it greatl 
We thought it made men of us to do men’s 
work. 

We had a great deal of sport, but sume of 
the incidenta of these toting trips were far 
from funny. S 

At one place the road ran through a large 
swamp or cranberry-marsh, upon the edge 
of which, along the banks of a small river, a 
Vand of Winnebago Indians encamped every 
winter. In this place game abounded, in- 
cluding fur-bearing animala which the Indians 
trapped. The site afforded them, besides, good 
opportunities to “swap” with the numerous tote. 
teams which travelled the road. 

We sometimes bartered with the Indians such 
articles as flour, sugar, coffee, bacon and tobacco 
for buckskin moccasins and axe-helves. Nearly 
all the men at the logging-camps wore moccasins, 
and of course there was need of many axe-helves. 

Many of these Indians were industrious, and 
could make the best of axe-helves. They were 
sharp traders, too; but some of them had the 
reputation of stealing everything they could get 
their hands on. We were always careful to treat 
them well, and gave them full yalue for all that we 
traded for. 

There were so many of these Winnebagos—or 
“'Bagos,” as we called them—xcattered about that 
region that the whites were slow to do anything 
that was likely to provoke their ill-will. 

We always arranged the front end of our sleigh 
before we reached the Indians’ camp so that we 
could trade with them as expeditiously ns possible. 
We would give them a quart-cup full of coffee for 
a good axe-helve, and twice as much for a palr of 
moccasins. Of sugar we gave them twice the 
amount we dld of coffee, and of flour five times. 

One time when we reached my uncle’s jumber- 
camp we found our lond short a ham or two, or 
several pleces of bacon, the loss of which we 
could account for only on the supposition that the 
*Bagos had etolen the meat while crowding around 
the sleigh to do their trading. 

My uncle scolied us a little for allowing the 
Indians to steal thinga “right from under our 
noses," as he put it. We made up our minds to 
keep a sharp lookout whenever we stopped at the 
camp again. 

On our next trip the jingle of our sleigh-bells 
brought the whole camp out to the road, and when 
we stopped, the Indians all crowded around as 
usual. 

It was a sharp, cold morning, and all had their 
long blankets wrapped closely about them. 

Ted and 1 were soon busy dealing out “tobac,” 
“coppee” and “soog” to thls one and that one, 
when Ted noticed a sudden opening and closing of 
the blanket of a tall young Indian who stood lean. 
ing up against the back of the sleigh. 

Keeping hia eye on the fellow, he soon saw him 
move away from the sleigh, turn his back to us 
ani walk slowly toward the camp. 

Ted scrambled quickly to the rear of the load 
and found that one of the largest hams, worth two 
or three dollars, was missing. 

“Here, you thieving rascal!” he shouted at the 
retreating Indian, “bring that ham back here, and 
be quick about it! 

The young ’Bago simply quickened his pace, 
without turning around or seeming to notice Ted's 




















THE YOUTH’S 


shouts. 1 was desperately afrald of getting into 
trouble with so many of these strapping red men, 
but Ted was not. 

In fact, [never knew that boy to meet anything 
Im the shape of man or Least that he was afraid of. 
He was large and very strong for his age, and 
almost as dark-skinned as an Indian. 

Before 1 knew whut he was about, Ted sprang 
to the ground and chased the Bago as fast as he 
could run. The young Indian ran toward his 
wigwam, which stood with the rest of the village, 
about two hundred yards back from the road. 
But Ted overtook him in little more than half the 
distance. 

When the Indian saw that his pursuer was about 
to spring upon him, he turned around and faced 
Ted. 

The Indian had a great advantage in size and 
strength, but be was heavily handicapped for a 
struggle by the necessity of keeping his blanket 
folded tightly about him in order to conceal the 
stolen ham. This kept both of his hands occupied, 
and all he could do in defence was to kick out 
vigorously with his moccasined feet. 

He proved no meau antagonist as it was, for he 
was quick as a flash, and his legs were long and 
sturdy. 

I expected to sce the other *Bagos run to the 
support of their comrade, but they seemed to 
think the young brave would have little trouble in 
handling the white boy, and laughed heartily as he 
wheeled first one way, then another, keeping 
his pursuer at a distance by his furious kicks. 

Ted dodged his hela, and watching for an open- 
ing, suddenly leaped straight at the rascal, and 
caught him by the throat with both hands, 

Quick as thought the fndian let go of the blanket, 


COMPANION. 


load we took four heavy double-spring otter traps 
and set them around the rear eud of our sleigh 
among the sacks of flour, bacon, hams and other 
supplies, fastening the chain of each securely to 
the sleigh-box, while over the top of everything 
we spread, as usual, a piece of limp canvas. 

George and 1, on the trip we had just made, 
noticed that the young fellow who had tried to 
steal the ham was uot in the crowd which sur- 
rounded our sled the week before. Neither was he 
to be seen when Ted ind I stopped at the village 
this time. 

‘This was very much what we bad expected. 

My customers kept me busy dishing out cups 
of sugur and coffee, anit Teil was trying to cut a 
plug of tobacco In two with his jackknife, for an 
Indian who wanted half a plug, when he slyly 
nudged me and pointed up the read with his 
thumb. 

Without stopping my work I glanced in the dire 
tion Ted Indicated, and saw about half a black 
head peering out from behind a big pine, which 
stood within three feet of the slec track, and 
about forty rods up the road. 

We traded as long asthe Indians had anything 
to barter, and then straightened up the load, 
mounted our seat in front, and drove leisurely on, 
looking neither tw the right nor the left. 

We had barely passed the big pine when we 
heard a swift movement behind us; and then, in 
an instant, we heard one of our traps close with 
a “click” and a kind of thumping noise. ~ 

Knowing that we must have the thief in tow, 
Ted carelessly cracked his whip at the team, and 
away we went at a brisk trot. 

‘The road for several miles ahead ran along the 














stream, and was so level and smooth that the 





Towing a 


ham and all, and seized Ted around the body. He 
had clung to the ham a little too long, however, for 
Ted had secured a hold which even the Indian’s 
auperior strength could not shake off. 

Ted knew that he would be no match for the 
strapping fellow in an even-handed contest, and 
held to his throat with a grip of iron. 

The struggle was short and fierce. Ted managed 
to keep on his feet, and tightening his grasp on the 
Indian's windpipe as he felt him begin to weaken, 
soon bad the thief at his mercy. 

His long arms suddenly relaxed their hold 
around Ted’s waist, and dropped to his sides; his 
tongue hung out, and his eyes began to roll 
upward. 

‘Then, just as he was about to fall, Ted gave him 
a tremendous push, which eent him headlong into 
the deep snow, and, snatching up the ham, hurried 
back to the sled with ft upon his shoulder. 

Now an Indian’s sense of right and justice is 
often as keen as that of his white brother, and he 
can appreciate a plucky act as well. Perhaps 
these Winnehagos would have Veen just as well 
pleased if the young man had been able to escape 
with the stolen ham; but as it was, they could not 
help admiring the white boy’s daring, and yelled 
with delight at the diecom fiture of the young brave 
as he picked himself up out of the snow and 
skulked off to his wigwam. 

“White papoose heap brave!” they shouted, as 
Ted caw hack to the sled. “Ketchum bad Injun 
stealum nam!" 

We thought that would put a stop to the stealing 
from our load; but my uncle told us to be on our 
guard, for the young brave whom Ted had go dis- 
graced in the eyes of his brothers would be sure 
to take revenge upon us In some way, if he could. 

On the next trip up we traded with the Winne- 
bagos as uaual, and I was certain that nothing was 
stolen while we stopped at their village, for I had 
George keep atrict watch of everything on the 
load white I did the trading. But when we un- 
loaded that night in camp, a fifty-pound sack of 
flour was missing. What had become of it-was 
more than we could tell. 

I studied the matter over for several days, and 
came to the conclusion that some thieving "Bago 
had been hidden behind a tree close to the road, 
just beyond the Indian village, and that ufter we 
had finished trading, and had seated ourselves on 
the front end of the load and started on, he had 
sprung out, snatched the sack of flour from the 
rear of our sleigh, and dodged back behind the 
tree until we were out of sight. 

I told Ted about it when we reached home. 

“Lam perfectly sure that's juat the way It was 
done,” said he; “but juat let them try that game 
again! We'll be ready for them next trip.” 

‘And so we were. It was George’s turn to stay 
at home; aud after Ted and J had arranged our 








Bad Indian. 


horses scarcely felt the load behind them; while 
we chatted and laughed as though nothing had 
happened, though of course we were really much 
excited, and felt an intense curlosity to look 
around. 

We could hear the regular pat, pat, pat, of the 
captive's moccasined feet upon the well-packed 
snow as he kept pace with the team, but were 
careful not to turn our hends In his direction. 

We must have driven in this way nearly 2 mile 
when the fatigue and pain, together with the 
hopelessness of trying to get his hand out of the 
trap, made it impossible for the thief to control his 
rage longer. 

He uttered a yell that seemed almost to Iift the 
caps from our heads, and when we turned around 
he shouted : 

“White boy stop ‘um horse! 
‘um horse!" 

But Ted only cracked his whip and made the 
team go faster. Then the ’Bago’s black eyes 
sparkled with rage and fury, as he yelled at the 
top of hia voice, at the same time making a leap as 
if to jump on the sled: 

“White boy no stop ‘um horse, let Injun go, 
Injun killum white boy !"* 

“Oh, you wit; will you?” said Ted, as he 
grasped one of the newly purchased axe-helves 
and sprang to the rear of the load. 

“Drive faster, Ben,” he shouted to me, ‘and we 
will make him sing a different tune before he gets 
his hand out of that trap!”* 

T touched up the team, while Ted stood ready to 
strike the man if he attempted to board the sleigh. 

{ have heard it said that an Indian never sheds 
teara; but before we had gone half n mile 
farther, this young brave stopped his raving and 
threatening, and began to blubber Hke a little 
child. 

1 auppose he thought we meant to take him clear 
to camp with us, but when Ted thought he had 
punished him enough he called to me to bring the 

yn to a slower pace. 

“Now,” sald he, “you bad Injun, you stealum 
white man’s meat, stealum flour, stealum every- 
You go stealum any more from white 





White boy stop 








“No! No!” blubbered the Indian. “White man 
let Injun go, Injun stealum no more. Injun be 
white man’s friend. No killum; no stealum.”* 

“All right,” aaid Ted; “then I'll let you go.” 

The trap had caught the fellow around the wrist, 
and would not have hurt him much but for his 
frantic efforts to escape, which bruised the flesh 
quite badly. ‘Ted made him hold the trap on top 
of a suck of oats while he pressed down the heavy 
aprings with his feet and released the 'Bago's 
awollen hand. 











He started for home at a run the moment he was 
| Nberated. 
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My uncle was afrald this affair might cause us 
more trouble; but tt did not. That was the last 
time the *Bagos ever tried to steal anything from 
us. MyRow B. Gipsox. 
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CHINESE MORALS. 


We think, and with good reason, that the moral 
system of the Christian nations is by far the best 
in the world, and yet 1 belleve thoroughly that, 
hidden under the grotesque and often hideous 
surface of every heathen religion, there lies a more 
or less sound moral system. It is implanted In all 
men by their Maker. 

The practicul difference between the heathen 
and Christian man, as It appears to me,—and my 
life has been spent in nearly equal portions in a 
leading Christian land and in the largest, most 
polished and most intelligent of all heathen 
nations,—may be stated in few words. 

‘The kinship of humanity ts very strong between 
them. They have the same moral sense, to nearly 
an equal extent the same kuowledge of right ani 
wrong. When a heathen does wrong, he knows 
it, at least in most cases, just as surely as the 
Christian knows it. The moral senee of the 
Christian is strengthened and kept in vigorous 
and healthy action by a Christian faith. The 
moral sense of a heathen ie deadened and cor- 
rupted by false and oftentimes horrible supersti- 
tions, and his power to resist what he knows to be 
wrong Is lessened. 

What is commonly called the Confucian religton 
in China is really only a code of morals, and as 

such Is considered as final authority among 
that people. 

Confuclus lived about five hundred years 
before Christ, and occupies much the same 
place In Chinese history as that held by 
Socrates in the history of Greece. careful 
comparison of the two philosophers would 
result greatly to the ndvantage of the Chinese 
sage. 

Nowhere in his writings docs Confucius 
claim to have originated the moral system 
laid down by him. On the contrary, he pro- 
fesses to have done no more than arrange 
avd reduce to written form, principles and 
rules which were recognized and obeyed by 
wise men before him. 

While some persons find a recognition of 
a Supreme Being in his writings, the only 
positive forms of worship taught in them are 
that of Heaven and that of ancestors; and 
voth these existed in China long before the 
day of Confucius. 

Since his death, the worship of Confucius 
himself has been added to the aystem. He 
1s not worshipped as a Divine Belug, but as 
a sage and as the patron saint of Ilterature. 

‘The writings of Confucius deal mainly with 
the duties of man to his family, his fellow. 
men and his rulers; and in these matters 
they deal far more with outward forms than 
with unseen and underlying principles of 
action. Indeed, his whole system is one 
rather of politeness and formal ceremony 
than of correct conduct as the natural out- 
growth of right feelings in the heart. One 
often seca a Chinaman dressed externally in 

elegant satins and allks, whose undergarments are 
foul and ragged, and who has not taken a bath in 
several months. Such a man furnishes a fair 
illustration of Confucian morality. 

The ideal held up in all the writings of the 
Chinese ange, is that of the man who is self-con- 
tained and well-balanced, who runs to no extremes, 
and never forgets what iy due to himself and his 
own dignity. Goodness is not recommended for 
its own sake, but because, on the whole, it is most 
politic, pays best, and 1s most becoming to the man 
himeelf. 

‘The principal defects in this code of morals, as 
it appears to foreign eyes, are the lack of any 
positive recognition of a Supreme Being or an 
after life, the selfishness which forms the core, the 
central thought, of the system, and the fact that in 
ital there is no place for woman. She is regarded 
only as a servant and a beast of burden. 

The most that can be sald of any aystem of 
morals that ignores half the human race, and the 
half which trains the young, is that it is better 
than nothing. 

If one were to judge of the practical morality of 
the Chinese from the records of the police courts, 
he might class them higher than any other people 
in the world. There are fewer offences of that 
class each day in Pekin, or any other elty of a 
million Inbabitante in China, than in any city of a 
hundred thousand people In the United States. 
This may seem a aweeping statement, but it te 
believed that the facts will fully juetify it. 

But there are certain reasons for this which have 
nothing to do with morality. In the first place, 
the vice of drink, which probably Hes at the 
root of three-fourths of our criminal cases, is 
practically unknown in China. A worse evil, the 
opium habit, takes Ite place; but this drug stupefies 
ita victims, and does not lead them into the sort of 
disorderly behavior which brings them within the 
grasp of the law. 

‘Again, the poverty of the masses of the Chinese, 
and the long hours of work to which they are 
accustomed, with few or no holidays, leave no 
time for idleness, which is so frequently the parent 
of crime. 

Still again, they are nota quarrelsome or fighting 
people. They are, indeed, somewhat given to 
wrangling, but it is of a comparatively harmless 
sort, and seldom goes beyond a little hair-pulling 
and a few finger-nail marks upon the face. 

Profanity Is unknown among the Chinese. Some- 
times, in anger, they utter foul langunge, but there 
{a Uterally not a profane word in their vocabulary. 
It 1s not to our credit to aay it, but the only profane 
words ever heard from the lips of a Chinese are 
English; and they eeem to be the first which he 
picks up from our tongue. 

The position of woman In Chinese society has 
alveady been indicated. It is hardly that of 
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human being. She has no voice in her marriage; 


she has no place in the world or in life except at | to tell a lie. 


home, and there only as a drudge. 


"A man is quite at liberty to take as inany wives invented, must take its place. 


as he pleases, and all of them are practically 
prisoners. He can divorce a wife at his own will, 





and with no other formality than a bit of paper 


stating that he does not want the woman. 





General View of Pekin. 


At the same time it must be said that the family 
relation is held very sacred in China. 

The two great vices of the Chinese people are 
the opium habitand lying. Upon the first-named 
a book might be written, and still fail to give a 
just conception of the curse which this habit is to 
the entire nation. It is more deadly in its effect 
than the vice of drink, and cure is far more hope- 
less. It impoverishes the people and eats away 
the very foundations of their moral, intellectual 
and physical vigor. 

It is almost impossible to break off the habit, 
and even in cases where a cure is effected, the 
entire system is found to be broken down, and 
the victim almost invariably dies of some acute 
disease in a short time. 

It destroys all the natural affections. Husbands 
have been known to pawn their wives, and 
fathers to sell their daughters into slavery, in 
order to obtain money with which to purchase 
the drug. 

While it is not literally true that the use of 
opium was introduced into China by foreigners, 
or that they are wholly at fault for the growth of 
the habit among the people, it is true that they 
have for the past fifty years stood in the way of 
any serious effort on the part of the government 
to suppress the vice. 

The first war between the Chinese and any 
foreign power was the result of a determined 
effort on China's part to stop the importation of 
opium from India. Prior to that time little 
opium was either imported or grown in the 
country, and the authorities were strict in their 
efforts to suppress the vice. They even went so 
far as to enter dwellings at night and smell the 
breath of the occupants in order to detect the 
victims of the habit, who were at once taken into 
custody and punished. 

But the direct effect of that war was to force the 
Government of China to pay for a large quantity 
of opium owned by the English, which Chinese 
officers had seized and destroyed; and through 
fear of more trouble, to tie their hands against 
any further serious effort to suppress the vice. 

It is but simple justice to say that for the past 
fifty years the so-called Christian Government of 
Great Britain, for the sake of the engrmous 
revenue derived from the trade, has forced opium 
upon the Chinese, has dictated the amount of 
import duty which may be levied upon it, and 
has practically prevented all effort by the Govern- 
inent of China to remove this awful curse from its 
people. 

The result has heen that the importation has 
quadrupled and the growth of the poppy in 
China bas inereased tenfold. Hardly a year has 




















COMPANION 


would be found that they number several 
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THE YOUTH 


The existence of the tendency of people to lock 
| which it is far worse to say anything rude than road oe 
een nena aa gratifying at least to learn, from the | conditions of life, is one of the most serious social 
4 ‘ i 
Berlin statement referred to, that “American | problems of the time. 
students of every branch are greatly acon by 
i e Sandi ry.” 
the instructors for their earnestness and indus ’ 
There are doubtless many advantages to young RIDING A WHITE HORSE. 


‘Americans in thus pursuing a larger education at) An officer and his aide, at one of the decteive 
the ancient centres of learning in Europe. But | pattles of the Civil War, were holding a hurried 
in the case of our young girls who go abroad to | consultation in the shade of a tree. The ground 
study, at least, every care should be taken by |all around them was peppered with bullets, while 
their friends that they are placed among good | £roups of soldiers much nearer the enemy seemed 


: ‘ journ | entirely unmolested. 
influences and surroundings while they sojourm |Tv aces this mean?” the oflicer asked; ne 
in foreign cities. seem to be the general target.” 


“Inds your white horse!” was the reply. “That 
is the bull’s-eye.” 

‘The soldier who rides a white horse in battle 
instantly marked by the sharp-shooters. He stands 
out as plainly from the mass of men and horses as 
does a white birch-tree in a forest of pines. He 
appears to say to the enemy, “I dare you! Shoot 
me if you can.” 

Somie persone choose to ride through the world 
on white horses. They destre to be conspicuous, 
even at the expense of safety or repute. They 
call themselves brave when they are merely 
foolhardy; and pride themselves on an unconven. 

‘A tendency in modern life which can only be | tionality which is really eccentric vanity. 

Jlorable one is revealed anew by | These persons are targets for their enemies, and 
Se ee of cities prepared in connec- | thorns in the flesh of their friends. You cannot 
tee work the Eleventh Census of the United [8° near them without being wounded by ove 
Y the surprising | Weapon or the other. Like Dickens's Buffer, they 
States. These statistics show the surp Manes a catlée iyi bapohalig Ie 
growth of the cities and large towns of the 


a Such persons are apt to use startling expressions 
country—a growth which seems to be out of 41] | that savor of slang or boldness. They wear scarlet 


proper proportion to the increase of the general | dresses when others appear in black, and affect 

population. stripes when the world says plaids. They push 

While the rural and village population in the | Into society which lies outside their paths. They 

d also in parts of some of the | rock the boat when others row; lean far out of 

olen Faves 5 H car-windows; and walk on the very edge of the 
precipice. They invite remark, and they get it. 


but an excuse, which both parties know to be 

i ——— 

Lying is rather an accomplishment than a 
dishonorable trait, and the only feeling which the 

average Chinese has on the subject is a certain 

chagrin in ense he is detected. Hence it is almost 


—+or—_— 








GOLDENROD. 


From no well-kept garden bed 
Doth she lift her yellow head, 
Gorgeous-hued Is she, and wild— 
Summer’s wayward gipsy-child. 
Her rich sprays 
Softly blaze 
By the homely weed-grown ways. 


Selected. —Eva Katherine Clapp. 
————_+e+—__—_ 


CITY GROWTH. 





a hopeless task, when dealing with them, to get at 
he absolute truth in any matter. 0 
i ‘Upon the whole, however, the Chinese people |tewer States, shows a tendency © decrease, 
stand high in practical morality, and while they | the city population is everywhere on the increase. |" 0 rave officer had that day had two horses 
may learn some things from so-called Christian And with this increase the ill-health, evil and shot from under him. The white horse had been 
nations, these same nations may, on the other  wnhappinéss which almost invariably attend the | ogered by a private near at hand. Did he refuse 
hand, take some lessons from the Chinese to | massing of great numbers of people upon a small | jt because it would draw down upon him the fire 
their own advantage. area show a marked development. of the enemy? Did he change tt when he found 

In the United States in 1890, there were three | he was singled out by scores of Confederate sharp- 
hundred and forty-five cities which had ten | shooters? 4 
thousand inhabitants and upward. In 1880 there . oe atcageyt ne UMA abiesiiet Pee heise 
were but two hundred and nineteen such cities. | asversou xuys, dues not consist in evasion or in 

‘The increase of the population living in cities | qient, but in courage. 
containing ten thousand or more inhabitants, in| we are not recklessly to seek out comment or 
the ten years from 1880 to 1890, was more than | danger or “entrance to a quarrel,” but being in we 
six and a half millions, or a little more than sixty | must “so bear it that the opposer may beware of 
per cent. us.” We must take “both reputation and life in 

During the same time the population of the | our hand, and dare the gibbet and the mob by the 
AMERICAN STUDENTS ABROAD. | 1416 country had increased a little less than | #bsolute truth of our speech and the rectitude of 

A recent statement from Berlin shows to what | twenty-five per cent. our bene ler 
an increasing extent, in these days, young Amer-| More than half of the increase of the whole re camera! 
icans, especially graduates of our colleges, after | population of the country was made within these A WORD TO MOTHERS. 
finishing their home edueation, gonbrond to study. | three hundred and forty-five cities. Leaving them | caey, a well-known Methodist preacher 

At Berlin University alone, it is stated, there | out of the account, the population of the country ieee aouuieen Milephauy ‘Mountains, used to tell 
are two hundred and eight American students, | would have increased less than six millions be-| jany pathetle ancciutes of -the eagerness with 
pursning the regular University courses. Beside | tween 1880 and 1890. whieh the adult negroes crowded Into the echools 
these, there are many other young Americans in| The importance of these cities has increased to | established for the children of the Freedmen after 
Berlin, engaged in special studies, for which | such an extent that they now include more than | the Civil War. 

Germany's high state of advancement in science | seventeen millions of our population, or @ little | On one occasion, going Into the cabin where the 
and the arts affords particular facilities. less than twenty-eight per cent. of all the people | #thool was held, he found thé Lanes heme 

Some are busy investigating Dr. Koch’s sup- | in the country. 2 cupied Bee row) of site halted ere 
posed cure for consumption; some are studying! The town-dwelling population has gained very conslin: a yobNE anh jock as Se demas Te 
music under eminent German masters; some are | rapidly upon the country-dwelling population in | Suched an old man on the shoulder. 
learning the German language; some are heing | the ten years between the last two censuses. In| wyou are at a good work, Unele Ben. But at 
taught painting, drawing and sculpture. 1880, only a little more than twenty-one per cent. | your age—is it worth while?” 

Our larger colleges—such as Harvard, Yale, | of the population lived in cities of ten thousand |" Uncle Ben cast a contemptuous glance at the 
Princeton, Cornell and Johns Hopkins—are most |and more inhabitants; in 1890 nearly twenty- | benches full of children. e 
numerously represented; and there are more | eight per cent. of the people lived in such cities. “Ef yoh was a gyardener like me, doctah, sae 
medical students among the Americans than| It does not appear that the people have been | know dat de ole peach-trees was de best ih 
students of any other branch. driven from the country to the cities by the | earn’, am yo wouldn’t waste all yok ma 

Next come those who are studying philosophy | unfraitfulness of the land or the unduly hard |My OU ne NO in a sound reason. 
and political science, history and physics. The | conditions of life there. Some of the most fertile, | jn one of our large seaboard cities, the plan of 
fame of German professors in each branch of | most prosperous, and in every way most highly 


university extension lectures and classes, 80 long 
learning has attracted many of our young men, | favored commonwealths in the Union have suf- | in use in England, was tried last winter. 


who desire to become eventually professors and | fered such a loss in many of their best agricultural | Experts in different branches of Rnowlesge: se 
teachers, and so study abroad with a view to | counties. livered courses of short lectures on ore 
obtaining special efficiency in the varios depart-| The social statistics of cities gathered by the | #lentifie,archwological and Hterary subjects. TUT 
; “qj. | Most enger hearers were educated women pa 
ments. census bureau tell their own story of the condi-| Mie ce. whose lives had long been devote! 
At Berlin, moreover, there are many American | tions of life for which the people who flock to the | (Mite se 
divinity students who listen to the lectures of cele- | cities are exchanging the comparative physical |” One of the women sald: “At sixty, the worll 
brated professors like Hoermack and Pffeiderer. | and moral health of the country. 


i opens before me fuller and more beautiful every 
Most of the American musical students are| These statistics bear out the correctness, as a/day! There 1s so much for me to do for myself 


young women who are finishing off their home | general statement, of the rule that the death-rate | and for my kind.” 
tmusical education, and intend to become either | increases with the density of the population ; that | Surely this tsa better frame of mind in old 88 
teachers or public singers or performers. The |is to say, the more thickly people are congre- |tht that which forces us to fold our nant Ae 
number of young Americans who attend the | gated, the greater proportion dic each year. look mournfully back upon our youth, 
famous Berlin Phitharmonic concerts has been | To illustrate, in certain wards of the city of | “iit i Hleness for death to come! 


Curster HoLcomne. 
—_-—___ 


MY YESTERDAYS. 


Tsaw my yesterdays go past, 
‘A sinuous stream of souls of days, 
Some wreathed with myrtle, some with bays, 
And those that answered to my gaze 

Showed me my memories as they passed. 











. ¥. Sun. 
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The old trees can yet bear good frutt, but not 


passed in which an urgent appeal has not been | repeatedly remarked. 


made by the Chinese authorities to the British | 
Government upon this subject, but in no single 
instance has this appeal met with serious atten- 
tion. In my opinion, a large portion of the | 
suspicion, distrust and dislike with which the! 
imasses of the Chinese regard all foreigners, is | 
due directly to the unjustifiable action taken by | 
the leading foreign power in China in this matter. 

1 once saw a Christian missionary preaching to | 
a crowd of people upon the street of an inland 
Chinese city. A man about fifty years of age 
stopped to listen. He was a complete wreck from ' 
opium. After listening for a moment he said: 

“Ugh! You come and talk to us about Jesus, 
with a ball of opium in one hand and a Bible in 
the other, and you expect us to believe you. id | 
us of opium, you foreign devil, before you talk 
about your religion!" 





Such cases—or at least such ideas—are by no| 
means uncommon. ‘ 
Much might be said about the other vice men- 
tioned,—that of falsehuod,—nt space is lacking. 
Lying is almost universal in China, as in all 
Oriental countries. Much of it is the outgrowth 
of the system of etiquette and courtesy, under | 








But of course Berlin is by no means the only | 
European educational and art centre where 
young Americans congregate for instruction. 
‘There is a considerable colony of them at Ieidel. 
berg and also at Bonn, and a few are scattered at 


Gottingen and other German Universities, each 


one of which is famous in some special field. 


Paris, too, claims a large number of American 


scholars, who go to the “siren of cities” for three 


purposes especially—to learn art, music, and 
medicine. 


. Scattered through the Paris schools and “pen- 
sions” are to be found very many American 


girls, who have gone thither to learn the 
language of courts,” and to receive the polish | 


which is supposed to finish off a young girl's 
education, and to impart to her exceptional grace 
and good manners. 


At Dresden and Munich, at Florence and 
Rome are guthered many young Aimericans, 


Jattracted by the imusical advantages and art 


treasures of those historic cities. It would he 
interesting if a census could he taken of all the 
American young people who are now engaged in 
learning something in Europe. 











Boston people are packed together at the rate of 
one hundred and sixty-six persons to the acre; 
and here the deaths are thirty per thousand each 
year. In certain other wards of the same city 
there are only four people to the acre, and here 
there are but nineteen deaths per thousand. 

Moral ill-health also increases in proportion to 
the density of population. It would seem reason- 
able that where a great many people are gathered 
together in a little space, a fewer number of 
policemen, in proportion to the number of people, 
must be needed to keep them in order. 

‘The exact opposite is the case. As a general 
rule, the greater the population of a ci the 
greater is the per cent. of police force needed to 
each head of the population. 

The city of New York has not only more 
policemen than any other city in the country, 
but it also has a greater proportion of them to the 
number of people. It requires twenty - three 
policemen to every ten thousand of its people; 
whereas the city of Rockford, Illinois,—the 
stnallest of the from which figures relating 
to the police foree are given by the census 
bureau,—requires but twelve policemen for its 











Probably it, population of more than twenty-three thousand. 





without air and water and sun. 
—__+—_— 


GIRLS’ FRIENDSHIPS. 


“There ta a great difference between friends tn 
the matter of companionability. Friendships that 
should have been helpful, cheering, and a8 Gee 
Ing as life itself, are often seriously interrupt i 
finally destroyed by the lack of a IIttle adaptability 
on both sides. 

The thing that most charms and attracts ose 
be some point of extreme unlikeness to ourse rs =e 
but even in that case a friend must not a 
peculiarity prominent lest she make it offensly 2 

Of two friends one will perhaps be talkative oe 
the other silent. Usually one twlks while the beet 
listens, putting in an sccartonal question comm 
or suggestion; and both are satisfied 

Hut sometimes the quieter oue does not went 
listen, while the talker still would like to a 
Then comes the need of tact and consideration. 





k quietly 
Let the talker moderate her pace, speak Qo 
and occasionally, not chatter in a steady 


turn friend take the trouble © 
fy a ingly, though # 


is small danger 


and let the 
answer patiently and understand! 
briefly as she chooses, and there 
of cither feeling annoyed or slighted. 





nse that 





Friesids Uo not ueed spedth in the 6° 


— | 
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mere acquaintances do. True friends never need } 
to make talk for the sake of conventional polite. | 
hess; and that fs In itself a great thing. ' 

They are not rude If they arc silent. ‘They may 
work or read in each other's presence, taking 
pleasure in affection which there ts no need to 
express. They may ride or row or walk, each 
enjoying everything through her friend's eyes as 
well as her own, and speaking or not as the scene 
und her feeling suggests. 

“Oh!” said one of two girl friends after they 
had walked two or three miles together in the 
country without a word, “how delightful it is 
sometimes not to be on speaking terms with one 
another 

Her friend briefly agreed in this opinion, and 
they proceeded another silent mile. 

On her next birthday the first epeaker received 
a gift from her companion Inecribed with the line 
from Shakespeare, “’Twixt such friends as we, 
few worda sufice.” 











———_+e+____ 
BENEVOLENT PUBLISHER. 


There recently died in Paris a famous publisher, 
Monsieur Calmann Levy, who had sent into the 
world a vast number of printed volumes, good and 
bad, and in doing so had acquired a great fortune. 
Many anecdotes have been told of him since his 
death, illustrating his sagacity and his positive 
character. None of these anecdotes is more amus- 
ing, perhaps, than the following, about a struggling 
young “author.” 

One day # very young man came to Calmann 
Levy, with an introduction and a frank, manly air, 
and offered him a novel in manuscript. It was 
entitled “Father Cesar.” 

“A capital title,” sald the publisher. “Contrary 
te my usual custom, 1 will read the manuscript 
myself. Come back in a fortnight.” 

At the time set, the young man returned. 

“It's pretty good,” sald the publisher, returning 
the story, “but very immature. Sorry 1 can’t 
accept it.” 

The youth looked so heartbroken that the pub- 
Usher slipped a fifty-franc note into his hand. The 
young man went away and two months after 
came back with another story, entitled “Aunt 
Giroflée.” 

“Good title,” said Calmann Levy, again. “Come 
again in two months. I'll tell you what ! think 
about it; and I like your perseverance.” 

In two months he came back, and was told that 
the story had strong points, but was on the whole 
unavailable. Then the publisher gave the young 
author another fifty-franc note. 

Three months went by, and the author again 
returned, this time with a novel entitled “Uncle 
Epaminondas." Ih 
“Good for you,” said the publisher. “I think I 
n read your story in about a week, this time. | 

In a week the young iman returned, looking | 
haggard and worn. 

“1 am sorry that 1 
sald Calmann Levy. 
you” 

The young man told him that he was very tll,’ 
and that the doctor had told him that if he did not | 
have two months’ reat in the country he would die. 
‘The publisher gave him a bank-note and sent him | 
away. 

Two months afterward the young man came back, 
much refreshed, and with him he brought another 
novel, entitled “Cousin Cerisette. 

“L have been socareful with my style this time,” 
he said. 

Very well,” said the publisher, looking a little 
wearled, “this will be read —” 

jo, it won’t!” exclaimed the author, bitterly; 
“you won’t read this any more than you did the 
others!” 

“See here, young man,” said Calmann Levy, 
“you have made a great mistak I did read the 
others, and here 1s the proof: All you have done 
with your remarkable stories is to change the title 
each time and replace the first page. But though 
you have not yet used up the family, I'm afraid it 
is much too large to interest me any further. But 
never mind the money I have given you. I saw 
you were poor, and 1 wanted to try you. I have 
tried you all I wish to now!” 


— 
HIS TEST. 


A dealer in pictures who makes it his business 
to find as many new painters as possible, both In 
this country and abroad, was asked recently in 
regard to his methods of aelecting pictureso buy. 
He was very frauk in his talk, and one thing which 
he said ie shrewd enough to be worth quoting. 

“Of course,” he said, “with my experience I am 
able to judge whether there is promise in a painter's 
work, but I never buy with any iden of putting the 
painter on my Het until I have seen the man and 
talked with him myself. f always watch him 
closely, and [ never buy his pictures unless his 
eye lights up when I talk to him about his work 
and about his profession.” 

‘The artist whose heart was really in his work 
could not discuss it without kindling, and the man 
who did not paint from the heart was not the one 
whose pictures the dealer wanted. 

The remark was not only one which showed 
insight and shrewdness on the part of the dealer, 
but it is one of a good deal of significance In 
regard to all work. ‘The man who does anything | 
worth doing is the man who cannot talk about | 
what he bas accomplished or what he hopes to 
accomplish without enthusiasm, no matter how far 
short of his ideals what he has actually done may 
seem to him to fall. 


—_+r—_—__ 
MAN OF LETTERS. 


Prince Arthur, the Duke of Connaught, recently 
laid the corner-stone of ‘the Church House” in 
London, in the presence of more than a score of 
bishops and of many other distinguished men. 

















not accept your sto 
“But what’s the matter with 


























deecribed us “His Royal Highness Arthur Duke 
of Connaught and Stratheara, 
G.C.8.1, GC.M.G, GCL 

Notwithstanding the appropriation of so many 
letters of the alphabet by one man, it will be 
observed that there are still a few left for the rest 
of us. 













PHOTOGRAPHING A BUBBLE. 


After running horses, jumping athletes, flying 
cannon-balls, flashes of lightning, and the shifting 
spectral lines of revolving double-stars have been 
successfully photographed, the alry soap-bubble 
has furnished a stumbling-block that the selentitle 
photographer has had great difticulty in surmount. 
ing. Lord Rayleigh, in a recent lecture before the 
Royal Institution in London, sald that for some 
time it had been his ambition to photograph a 
soup-bubble in the act of breaking. 


Tie anticipated great difiiculty because he knew 
the time occupied in the disappearance of a break. 
ing bubble must be but a small fraction of a second. 

hoever has watched a brilliant soap-bubble 
burst knows how instantaneously it yanishes. 
Lord Rayleigh thought It might uke one-twentleth 
gfasecond, but by repeated experiments he found 
that the time ovetipied in the disappearance of the 
iridescent film was not more than one three. 
hundredth of a second! 

‘To catch and picture a vanishing film between 
the instant of its breaking and that of its complete 
extinction proved a most difficult undertaking, but 
it was accomplished. 

Some persons may think that it would be equally 
dificult to photograph a lightning-flash, but ft 
must be recollected that lightning mikes an 
intensely vivid impression, while the soft reflection 
of a soap-bubble is evanescent, even in the bright 
glare of an electri spark. 

From printing the image of the fying dg. 
broken bubble in the three-hundredth of a second 
to disclosing the existence of great nebulw in the 
heavens by the cumulative effect of several hours 
of continuous exposure, the modern photographic 
late ts performing many wonders in behalt of 

itseff one of the most power- 
isposal to unlock the secrets 











sclence, and proviui 
ful means at man’s 
of nature. 


UNKNOWN TONGUE. 


‘Those who have learned a foreign language with 
an npproach to thoroughness often tind in the 
dialects so many new Inuguages to master. Almost 
any one who speaks English might be put down 
successively in half a dozen places where English 
1s supposed to be the mother tongue, and hear as 
many dialects spoken, not one of which he would 
understand until ft was interpreted. 


An old Broughton worthy and an English Indy, 
saye an English paper, were one day occupants of 
a railway carriage. ‘The train had’ been waiting 
long at a certain station and there was no appear. 
ance of its starting, when the worthy remarked : 
‘They're a gly tanglesome lot here.” 

1 beg your pardon, sir,” said the lady. 

Am sayin’ they're a gly daidlin’ lot ere.” 
“1 veally beg your pardon, sir.” 

“Am observii’ they are a vera dreich lot here 
the nicht.” 

“1 do not quite understand you." 

{itty wonderin’ if they're ettliu to saunter here a 
nicht.” 

“Really I must again beg your pardon. 
comprehend you.” 

“I was just tryin’ to say that the train was lute.” 
Indeed, sir, it is very late,” agreed the Indy, 
and then collapsed. 








don't 








INEVITABL 


‘The force of logic is sure to be irresistible in the 
end. Weaker motives may temporarlly prevall, 
but the sledge-hammer of reasoning is that which 
inevitably strikes home. John Glvistone, the 
father of the great English statesman, trained his 
children to give a reason for every opinion they 
offered. 


It was in this way that William E. Gladstone 
was early trained to debate. 

On one occasion William and his sister Mary 
disputed as to where a certain picture ought to be 
hung. An old Scotch servant came in with a 
ladder and stood irresolute while the argument 

essed, but as Mies Mary would not yield 

William gallantly ceased from speech, though 
unconvinced. 

‘The servant then hung up the pleture where the 
young lady ordered, but when he had done this he 
crossed the room and hammered a nail into the 
opposite wall. He was asked why he did this. 

Aweel, miss, that will do to hang the pleture on 
when ye'll have to come round to Master Willie's 
opeenton."—San Francisco Argonaut. 








« LUTHERAN.” 


Men in exalted station have always been the 
victims of envious detraction. Here, for example, 
is a slanderous story «bout a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, told by an exchange on the 
authority of “a Harrisburg correspondent.” 


We have a few rural legislators here who can 
scarcely look after themselves, to say nothing of 
attending to the interests of ‘their constituents. 
Only yesterday a gentleman from one of our 
neighboring counties, who had just received his 
onder for stumps, went to the elty post-ofice to get 
them. 

“What denomination?” asked the clerk. 

“Lutheran,” sald the member, modestly. 











THE SIGN OF EQUALITY. 


‘The mathematical readers of The Companion 
will be interested In the following quotation from 
Robert Recorde, who introduced the sign of equality 
Into algebra. 


Recorde was the first Englixh author who wrote 
on the subject of algebra. In his treatixe called 
“Whetstone of Witte,” published about 1557, he 
says: 

“To avolde the tediouse repetition of these 

ris, Is equalle to, I will sete as I doc often in 
use, a paire of paraile! lines of one lengthe, 
, Uecauge n 














HIS GRIEVANCE. 
It is true now, as it was of old, that man is born 
to trouble. 
"t know what Smith does with his mone: 
‘No, L don't. 





terday he was short, and he's 








A bottle was placed in the corner-stone containing 
a document which recited the fact that the corner. 
stone was laid by the Prince, who was therein | 


y 
short again tows 

Did he want to borrow from yo 
‘o, hang it, 1 wanted to borrow from him."— 
New York Press. 
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2thynges can be more equalle.”* | 





‘remature Loxs of the Hair, which is socom: 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by tho use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 


of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 

and bas never failed to arrest Its decay, and to promote 
| healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
[Ade. 


| unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. 






EASTMAN COLLEGE, Povouxeerse, N.Y, 
EASTMAN, COLLEC ‘adtantages for a practical 


business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
| assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


RIVERVIEWootttepsen'y. 


3Gth Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government “Academics, and Business. Military Urgan- 
ization, BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 


_ METROPOLITAN 
College of Music, 


19 & 21 East 14th St., New York City. 


Has no equal for the thoroughness of instruction and 
the absolute safety of its methods, Fall term beging 
Sept. 14th. Residence department for lady pupils from 
@ distance. Dudley Buck, President; “Albert Ross 
Parsons, Vice-President; H. W. Greene, Secretary and 
Treasurer. For particulars send for College Annual. 


Raise the Schoolhouse Flag 








Last Spring we made an offer to help the Public 
Schools raise money for Flags. Our offer was ac- 
cepted by several thousand schools. In most cases 
they were able to raise the money within a few days 
| after the receipt of our Flag Certificates. 





This Certificate 
entitles the holder to a 
SHARE 
in the patriotic influences 
of the 
SCHOOL FLAC. 





Do You Wish to Raise a Flag? 


First talk the matter over with your parents, your 
teacher and school-mates. Then write to usand tell 
us of your decision, and ask us to send you 100 
School Flag Certificates. Ask your teacher to sign 
the order for the Certificates. 

On receipt of your order we will send you FREE 
too Certificates. Each pupil can e ispose of 
one or more of these Certificates to interested friends 
and neighbors at 10 cts. each. 

Follow this plan, and any school can raise §t0.00 
for a beautiful Flag sixteen feet long, at short notice. 

For a smaller schoolhouse, a 6x9 Flag, costing 

$5.00, is sufficiently large. Get your Flag, and thus 
’ be ready for the National Columbus Public School 
Celebration, to be held Oct. 12, 1892. 

P. 8. Any public school that has raised or does 
| raise a Flag will be entitled to receive from us free, 
| the beautiful Souvenir, printed in two tints, entitled 
| “Raising the Schoolhouse Flag.” 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Fall Dress Goods, 


We have placed on sale 100 pieces double 
width suiting: 
Fancy Checks at 35 cents per yard. 
‘Tartan Stripes at 40 cents per yard. 
| Also three lines of Rough Cheviots, plain, 
mottled and stripes, 52 inches wide, at $1.00 
|per yard, of unusual value, manufactured 
j exclusively for us. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
































Hx.—“I didn’t know that you got letters now 
from any one but me.” 

—“This is only a circular letter, dear, with 
a sample of ‘Stilboma.’ 

He.—“And what is ‘Stilboma’ ?” 

Sue.—«It is a prepared chamois skin that will 
polish gold, silver, brass, stecl, nickel and 
all such things without scratching them or 
soiling your hands. All the swell ladies 
from Cleveland in the hotel have it here and 
use it at home. 


Sue, 














A large sample of “Stilboma’* will be sent to 
any one who will mention where this advertise- 
ment was seen and enclose six cents in stamps to 
Tux Cuanviex & Rupp Co., Cleveland, 0. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 








Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, ete. 





| The largest and finest establishment of its 
kind in this country. 


Catalogue Notice 
To Out-of-town Customers, 


We are now booking names 
for the Fall and Winter Edition 
of our Illustrated Catalogue (sent 
FREE upon application). Send 
in your name at once, as the 
supply will be limited. 


H. O'NEILL & Co, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st Sts., 








NEW YORE. 
RMEHHS BICYCLES 
Easy Payments, x ANE 
Sacrescent Safety Ball bear’gs 80) 870 
Merew Plamond Safety. ulletee! os ai 2m) 5 
Sprit vadster, headers im| 
| SOAmor Champion, highest grade, - $1 


| Qthersarcheap.all makes new or: 


Cats free. Rouse, Hazard &Co., 


‘2d hd, lowest prices 
8 G8t., Peoria, LIL. 
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GUNTHERS: SONS 


184-FIF TH AVENUE-NEWYORKCITY 
-SES>SSrceceaqea- 


OPERA CLOAKS. 


LineD WHITE MANDARIN 
AT $75 AND Upwarps. 


LAMB 


“DESSSSDeaceced— 
PRICE:LISTAND:FASHION:PLATE. 
8% SENT-UPON-REQUEST tte} 
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For the Companion. 


MAKING A HOME. 
FIRST PAPER. 


Great progress hae been made in this country in 
the matter of house decoration during the last 
fifteen or twenty years; and, as seems to be an 
unbroken rule concerning all human progress, the 
movement has been accompanied by many mie- 
takes. The mistakes are mainly due to ignorance 
of certain laws which apply to every house, be It 
palace or cabin. When these laws are violated the 
decoration in either place is a failure. 

But all the blame is not to be ascribed to 
ignorance. In many cases the person who would | 





ornament a house fs compelled to build on founda- 
tions which others have laid, and laid badly. This 
makes the task diflicultindeed. But so much may 
ve done, even under these conditions, that no one 
need despair of making things better. 

For the sake of convenience, I shall suppose that 
Robin and Jenny Wren are a newly married 
couple, with all the world before them for their 
nest-bullding, the only limitations being inex- 
perience, Robin’s small income and Jenny's 
determination to spend but six hundred dollars on 
her furnishings. 

‘The first question to be settled is, “Where ts the 
house to be?” For it is worse than foolish to 
worry and dream over details of decoration and 
fittings until you know what is possible. 

With your modest income, I hope the house fs to 
be in the country, or, if it must be in a city, in the 
suburbs thereof, where Jenny can live more 
economically and independently, and will require 
much less dress and what is called “style” than in 
the heart of a greattown. Bealdes this, Robin will 
live longer and more happily, ifeach night he can 
leave the close, murky air of the buatneas quarters 
and enjoy a change, be it ever so slight, after his 
confining day. 

Before buying or renting, there te much to be 
seen to; and it is a good {dea to visit, if posstble, a 
former tenant of the house you propose to take, in 
order to find out if range and furnace do their duty 
well, or If there 1s any real drawback to the 
property. 

The cellar should be thoroughly examined to see 
if it is dry and well ventilated, and either cemented 
or boarded, and if the house itself fe built over 
gravel; for a clay eoil under your floors may mean 
the doctor's gig before your door many times each 
winter. 

‘The allmportant subject of drainage must be 
looked Into; and it would be wise to take to the 
house a plumber, who lives far enough away to be 
disinterested, and pay him his fee for an exam- 
ination of all pipes, traps and drains. 

If you are going to buy, an equally disinterested 
builder should be consulted as to the construction 
of the house, its foundations, cellars, walls and 
‘wood-work being the chief points of question. 

Of course you will remeinber that a house {s more 
desirable if some of its windows face south or 
west; for into eastern windows the sun shines for 
a short time only, and into northern ones he never 
peeps the winter through. 

At first, Jenny will not need a large house; or, 
having it, need furnish only a few rooms—halls, 
parlor, dining-room, sitting-room, two bedrooms 
and the kitchen. More than thiais only a temptation 
to invite friends to see the “Earthly Paradise,” and 
much company, though delightful to the master 
and mistress, 1s not only an expenstve pleasure, 
but is sure to cause trouble with the one serving. 
maid that Robin's income can afford. 

Jenny will find her six hundred dollars sufficient 
to furnish the necessaries for these rooms; but for 
bric-a-brac and many fancy touches she must be 
dependent upon her wedding presents and what 
she can beg or borrow from her old home. 

It 1s, however, just in the choice of these 
necessaries that so much taste can be used that 
they become part of your decoration. 

The most Important element in any attempt of 
this kind is color; and this will include the color 
not only in wall-paper and hangings, but in carpets, 
wood-work, chairs, and in fact, all the objects In 
your house. All these things must accord tn each 
Toom, and each room must harmonize with all 
others that open into it. 

Its here that one of the laws 1 have referred to 
comes into operation: All color arrangements 
should be made up on what used to be called the 
law of complementary colors; which is that each 
of the primary colors—red, yellow, blue—combines 











resolve themeelves into terra-cotta and faint olire- 
green. Blue and orange may mean salmon, with 
turquoise blue, while yellow and purple may 
change to heliotrope and gold, 7 that is essential 
being the presence of the three colors. 

Following this line of study, artists declare that 
no color scheme is complete without the three 
colors, be it only a touch; and if you choose two 
color for your room, the third ought always to be 
somewhere in sight, even if only in a sofa cushion 
or the tie-backs to your curtains. 

The plans for your color scheme should all be 
settled for every room before yougo Into # shop to 
buy anything whatsoever; and then, knowing just 
what you want and what you can afford to spend 
for each room, you should cling firmly to your idea, 
and not allow your decision to be swayed by every 
suave clerk who has “just the newest thing” for 
sale. Otherwise, your shopping will be a failure 
of the worst kind. 

‘One more bit of advice: Make up your minds 
never to go Into debt for this your life’s beginning. 
It ts far better to go without some of the things 
which seem essential than to saddle yourself with 
the worry of unpaid bills. 

‘A great puzzle will be the carpeting of your house. 
This is always expensive and seldom 
pretty work. I invariably eay one 
thing: Do without carpets altogether, 
and substitute rugs on a etained 
floor. 

Of course the rug or carpet, which- 
ever you choose, must be selected 
with special reference to the color of 
the wall-paper and hangings to be 
used with it; and in taking up the 
rooms separately I shall not forget 
to speak of this. 

But, firet of all, I must give some 
general directions, for the staining 
and care of the floors. This will 
apply to all the rooms which are to 
be so treated. 

‘The floor should be carefully ex- 
amined and all the knot-holes and 
wide cracks stopped with putty. 

Otherwise it will be entirely impossible to keep 
them clean. 

‘The boards should then be given a coat of stain. 
ing mixture. This may be bought ready for use 
of dealers in house-furnishing materials, and sent 
by express, in aealed cans. But youcan also make 
a very good walnut stain at home, by adding to 
boiled linseed ofl enough burnt umber to produce 
the rich brown you desire. The tint must be tried 
upon a piece of new wood, until the right shade is 
obtained. 

This mixture is applied with a brush; and, after 
being well rubbed in, is allowed to stand a day. 
Then the floor is ready for waxing. 

To wax a floor requires time and patience, but 
the reward is rich enough to repay the expenditure. 
The waxing preparation is made by shaving 
yellow beeswax into very thin slices, and mixing 
it with turpentine, In 
the proportions of a 
pound of wax to a 
gallon of turpentine. 
It should be allowed 
to stand until the 
wax is entirely 
melted, anda smooth 
paste-like substance 
formed. It should 
not be taken near 
the fire, as it is very 
inflammable. 

This waxy sub- 
stance is to be rub. 
bed into the floor 
with a clean woollen 
cloth; and the more 
yourubit the bright. 
er the polish will be. 
The waxing should 
be done every week 
for a few times, then 
every two weeks, and finally once a month; which 
is all the care the floor will ever need, beyond the 
usual sweeping with a soft floor brush, and an 
occasional wiping up with a cloth, dampened with 
milky water. 

‘This treatment will insure a surface like glass, 
and one to which no dust or dirt will etick. How. 





‘This carpet requires no rods, but may be laid 
moothly and tacked securely. 
eT Phe hall, of all places, should be papered with a 
dado, for it is particularly exposed to the bumping 
of trunks by careless expressmen and the rubbing 
of tiny hands when the boys and girls begin to 
limb the stairs. 
Ov) good but expensive dado is made with leather 
paper. Many cheaper substitutes are almost as 
pretty. Perhaps the very best dado is made of 
matting, running lengthwise along the wall, and 
secured in place by a heavy band of wood over its 
upper edge. 
TP cannot say enough In praise of matting or 


intz dados, but they, too, are expensive and quite | 
beyond the means of any frugal Robin and Jenny. | stepped upon him, and then paused abruptly, 


‘The hall admits of but little furni- 
ture. A glass hung on the wall, 
with a table beneath it, two straight- 
packed chairs, an inconspicuous hat- 
rack, and an umbrella.stand are all 
that is absolutely needed. The um- 
brella-stand, by the way, will cost 
you next to nothing if you stand 9 
plece of terra-cotta piping upright in 
the saucer of a large flower pot, and 
paint the whole a pale blue with a 
dark blue design running over it. 

Jenny can, of course, use her nim- 
ble fingers in making various little 
conveniences—a pincushion and 
whisk-holder for instance—to hang 
beside the glass. 

The pincushion may be round and 
flat, ke those made to carry in the 
pocket, but very much larger—about 
the size of a breakfast plate, and fin- 
ished with a bow and loop of ribbon 
by which it is hung. ‘The whisk-holder s pretty If 
made from a Japanese straw cuff—which costs five 
cents—and lined with silk, which fs arranged to 
stand up ina full ruffle around the upperedge. A 
second ruffle, come eight inches deep, is sewed to 
the lower edge; and half-way down is gathered in 
close and ticd with ribbon. Thus is formed a bag, 
which serves as a bottom to the holder and keeps 
the whisk from slipping through. A ribbon to 
hang it by, and one bowed around the middle of 
the cuff, completes this very pretty convenience. 

In more pretentious halls a hall-seat fe a great 
convenience, especially if there le no closet to serve 
as a home for the overshoes of the family; for the 
seat may be made with a lid which lifts up, 
disclosing a box beneath. The illustration showe 
a model which can be made by any carpenter; and 
when stained walnut and ornamented with red or 
blue cushions, 1t makes a really pretty piece of 
furniture. 

‘The cushions are inexpensive if made from 
Turkey red or from blue denims; though plush 
cushions or those covered with what {8 called 
Tycoon cloth or double velours are much richer. 

ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 


—_+e+___—_. 


For the Companion. 


DENNIS, U.S.N 


When he was a little fellow, not more than half 
ae big asa boot, Naval Cadet Guiney bought him 
of a brown-faced old woman in Messina for the 
price of a gay handkerchief. 

He was not the next of kin to old Alicia, a fact 
which renders the sale of a less shocking nature; 
but 1f he had been, probably she would not have 
hesitated long if the price she demanded had been 
offered. 

He was a walf that Alicia picked up tn the 
country, as one snaps off a dalay or a clover 
blossom in walking through the summer fields, 
with a fine disregard for the blossom's inclinations 
or its probable fate after it has been separated 
from ite native stock. 

At that time he was living in the state of intimacy 
with nature which is called “running wild.” 

Just why Alicia had preferred him to his brothers 
would be hard to tell. He was not more comely 
or Intelligent; he was even the smallest and out. 
wardly the least promising; but she chose him 
from out the little family, and took him home in 
triumph to Messina. 

His life was not a joyous one after this. He 
seemed to pine for the sunny fields and deep 





ever, the waxing is very back-breaking work. 

There are several advantages 
in using rugs. They can be thor- 
oughly cleansed from dust; can 
be turned end for end if worn 
places begin to show; and as they 
will, as a rule, fit any room, It ta 
not necessary to make over old 
carpets and buy new ones every 
time one Is compelled to move. 

Besides, rugs are prettier than 
carpets; and even should you 
decide to have the floor carpeted, 
it should be «one in imitation of 
A rug—that is, a mat with equare 
corners should be made and bor. 
dered, leaving the door-ways and 
recesses to be carpeted with a 
plain material, thus avolding the 
ugly fashion of following the line 
of the wall with the border. 

On the first floor there ts usually a hall; and 1 
hope yours fs a light, square one, and not one of 
those long, dark passages so impossible to decorate 
and where decoration could not be seen. ; 

It does not cost a great deal to throw light into 
such a place by cutting a window; and this your 
landlord will probably do for you—f not at first a 
little later, when he knows ‘ou better. Landlords 
are willing to do much to keep good and careful 
tenants. 


‘The best paper for the hall is a rich terra-cotta, 








best with a color formed from a mixture of the 
other two. 


These colors need not he In thelr crude states, 
but may be in some union of tints which follows 
the general law. Thus red and green need not 


but may | 


mean staring shades of these colors, 





not too dark to go with wood-work painted a da 
green. The floor should be stained walnut, almost 
Dlack, ith a red tngrain rug, and the stairs 
carpeted in an ingrain or Brussela carpet 
shades of red. ery 
For the stairs, coco matting, with a red border, 
\scheap and very durable, though uot at all pretty. ; 








forests of his country home. He grieved for his 
brothers, and none the 
less did he grieve be- 
: cause he uttered no 
word of repining. 

He had veen depri. 
ved of hls freedom, 
and had received in 
exchange the petty 
tyranny of an Ill-tem. 
pered mistress, whoxe 
squalid quarters seem. 
cil to him a prison. If 
by any chance he got 
out into the freer air of 
the street, he became 
the butt of Italian 
gaming, who invented 
Ingenious tortures for 
the poor waif. 

Asmay be imagined, 
Alicia gave no heed to his education. His manners 
were IHkewise neglected; such breeding as he 
displayed was innate. 

He was often obtrusive. He was no reapecter of 
persona; he could not discriminate between a poor 
laborer and the few dignitaries whom he met. This 
lack of the social inatinct met its due reward; he 
was cuffed and kicked and beaten most impartially 
and thoroughly by nearly every one who passed 
through the court in which Alicia lived. He bore 
his blows as patiently as possible. 

There was, however, one white spoton the general 
blackness of his fate—Alicta fed him Iberally. 
This 8 a point to be dwelt upon, since in the 
biographies of most heroes, starvation plays an 
important part in thelr early years. 

Alicia had her own reasons for gratifying his 
healthy youthful appetite; but she did uot do this 








ungrudgingly. She grimbled ceaselessly, saying 
that he was “all stomach.” 

It did not occur to her that she herself might be 
to blame for this excessive development of the 
physical, since she had never fostered his intel. 
lectual or moral growth. Under slmilar conditions 
I doubt if a born genius would have reached 
fruition. 

One day, after dinner, he was stretched In front 
of Alicia’s door in what, If] were a poet, I should 
doubtless call a state of dolce far niente. He was 
prone upon the ground, his eyes half closed, the 
breath coming from between his parted lips in 
languid puffs, when Cadet Guiney of the United 
States ship Moosilauke, passing that way, almost 
it 
arrested by a sudden thought. 

“Whose is he?” Guiney de. 
manded of Alicia, who was 
droweing in the sun. 

“Mine, the good-for-uoth. 
ing,” she replied, opening her 
eyes. “Does the officer fancy 
him? J will sell him.” 

“How much?” sald Guiney, 
quite indifferent to the moral 
aspect of the bargaining away 
of a life. 

Alicia deliberated, and then: 
’ named her price which Guiney 

thought too much and sald 

80. 

- After some haggling they 
“agreed aw to the waif’s value, 
and Alicia pocketed the pur. 
chase money coolly. Gulney 
thrust his foot under his pro. 
perty by way of establishing 
his claim to it, and turned away as if to go. 

‘Then he paused and said, as if it were an after. 
thought, “What’s his name?” 

“He has no name.” 

“No name?” 

“He wasn’t worth a name,” said Alicia, drowelly. 
‘This time she did not open her eyes. 

“Nor a number? He couldn't have less indi. 
viduality; he'll do admirably for the Service,” 
Guiney muttered with a grin. 

Guliney’s return to the Moosilauke was a signal 
for a frolic, in which the bewildered young Itallan 
played an unwilling part. Cadets have a way 
of putting a new-comer to the test that is vigorous 
and perhaps wholesome, since it rarely fails to 
bring his ability and the true color of his character 
to the surface. 

In this case they tossed Guiney’s property into 
the water to see if he could awim. He struck out 
so valiantly, although manifestly unused to the 
water, that the merry boys soon allowed him to 
return to the ship with a cheering welcome. 

“Plucky ttle scamp!” eaid one. “You'll be 
Admiral before you're a hundred.” 

“What's his name?” some one asked. 

“He haen’t any,” Guiney replied. “His guardian 
said he wasn't worth the price of christening, or 
words to that effect.” 

We'll give him a name!” shouted the boys. 

“How would Dennis do?” they demanded, « 
moment later. 

Guiney hesitated. 

“Guiney wants to call him Leonardo da Vinel 
cried a mocking voice. 

That aettled It. Guiney instantly avowed his 
preference for Dennis above all other names, and 
Dennis the wait was to the end of his seafaring 
life. 

Before Dennis became accustomed to life on 
& man.of.war, the ship left Messina and went to 
Syracuse, where he was taken ashore and was 
captured by a native bandit who demanded a 
ransom upon returning him to the Moosilauke. 
Though It was preposterously large, the boys paid 
it without grumbling, for Dennis was even then 
the pet of the ship's crew. 

From Syracuse to Zante and Crete, and then 
letsurely to Constantinople, a month of sailing and 
duty at various ports enabled Dennis to get on his 
sea-legs, and to show himself quite as steady 
sailor as many who had graduated at Annapolis. 

This direct proof of not being a land-lubber 
added immensely to Dennis's popularity. Guiney 
wae proud to have introduced such a fellow into 
the Navy, and even the Captain and the executive 
officer had pleasant words for Dennis. 

It is true that he showed but slight promise of 
mastering the Intricacies of naval acience. As 
time went on, the possibility of his rlaing to the 
rank of Admiral grew less. On the other hand, he 
showed a disposition to yleld unquestioniugly t 
discipline, which is, a8 every one knows, the first 
requisite of a good middy. 

‘The Cadets gave him some excellent training. 
He was taught the beauty of personal cleanliness, 
not without dificulty, for, perhaps, his early 
associations bad cultivated in him a prejudice 
against the outside application of water. But st 
last he took his “tubbing” aw resignedly ae If he 
had Veen of English birth. 

Guiney, who had the eailor’s proficiency with 
the needle, fitted Dennis out with a wardrobe that 
was varied enough for a “swell.” 

Not only was he provided with the regulation 
sult of duck and of fine, dark blue cloth, but 
Gulney made copies of all the national costunts 
he had seen in the different countries he hae 
visited, buying materials whenever in port au 
making them up in his leisure houre. All thes 
uniforms and costumes Dennis seemed very prow 
to wear. i 

Dennis in his fine clothes was a diverting slghb 
and in Constantinople, where the offleers enter: 
tained a good many pretty Americans who Wert 
wintering there, his little head was often in dang 
of being turned by feminine fiattery- 














“Ien't he too sweet!” or ‘too cute!” oF “ne 
lovely!” were phrases to which he soon becs 
accustomed. 


Guiney took much paine to teach hie cheese 
dance, and in the pleasant twilight hours, # 0 
strains of mandolin or guitar, Dennis would soak 
as featly ae any young faun of primeval He 
Ile leo developed into an_acrobat of Lge a 
Italianf suppleness and skill, and ‘becam 
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“feature” of the ship's entertainments. It cannot 
be claimed that Dennis was useful, but he could 
hardly be useful when he was excused from every 
duty, and petted as if he had been a little girl. 

While le was still too short to reach the water 
in the scuttle-butt, the Captaln himself would ill 
Dennis's cup, insisting only that Dennis should 
return it to Its pluce. The cook of Dennia's mess 
pampered his appetite in reckless dieregard of 
rules, and the paymaster winked at thia trans. 
gression 

Dennis's appetite remained good. It would have 
struck terror to Alicia’s mercenary old soul to have 
seen him eat! He wasnever absent from his mess, 
and government rations, for once, were not too 
liberal. 

There ts uo evidence that Dennis ever had his 
rations converted Into hard cash. Indeed, it wae 
evident that he cared nothing at all for money. 

This is easly explained by the fact that he had 
no relatives to demand it; and Guiney amply 
supplied his wants. 

He was certainly a favorite. Even the dogs—of 
which the Moosilauke boasted a great variety— 
were fond of him. One of the number—a tiny, 
feathery poodle—slept at Dennis's feet, and would 
not be discouraged by word of mouth or boot. 

Once only, and that during their stay in 
Constantinople, waa Dennis treated with con- 
tumely. A native high dignitary, vislting the ship, 
attracted Dennis by the flow of his apotiess white 
robe and the majesty with which he wore his 
equally spotlessturban; and Dennis trotted around 
at a respectful distance, taking his fill of admi- 
ration. 

Suddenly the great man swept Dennis with his 
rolling black eye. Then with a cry, he gathered 
his robe about him and scrambled over the side, 
hurling back imprecations upon the ship, her 
crew, and the frightened Dennis, In 
which the word “unclean” held a no- 
table place. 

Dennis did not understand it at all, 
and the Cadets did not explain to him 
the singular Mussulman prejudices of 
the Turk, not wishing to wound their 
favorite’s feelings. 

One day an adventure befell our 
hero which threatened to place him on 
the deserters’ list. 1t was on the occa- 
sion of a return to Crete, and Guiney, 
who had a call to make upon a Grecian 
lady, took Denuis and his “kit,” 
stuffed with costumes, intending to 
display his protégé’s accomplishments 
for the lady’s amusement. 

He left Dennis and his kit at the 
portal of Aglue’s dwelling, with the 
commani to stay there until he was 
called for, ‘This command Dennis 
would have obeyed to the bitter end, 
for he was devotedly attached to 
Guiney; but no sooner was that young 
gentleman fairly In Aglue’s presence 
than a Greek youth—I hope It wasn't 
Aglae’s young brother, though his 
actions savored of the mischievousness 
of the American type of the younger 
brother—came upon the kitand Dennis 
and bore him, struggling and crying to 
Guiney's deaf cars, far away to the 
other end of the town. There his kit 
was freely divtributed among admiring 
natives, and Dennis was left, with the 
careless advice: “You'd better find 
your way back, If you can.” 

Now this was just what poor Dennis could not do. 
He wandered and wandered. When night fell, 
there was no “pipe down" to greet his ears, but one 
by one the lights eame into the deep sky quite of 
their own accord, and Dennis slept alone under 
friendly tree. 

When Gulney came out there was no Dents to 
ve found; und Gulney returned to the ship 
without bim. 

‘There was mourning on the Moosilauke. No one 
believed Dennis to be a deserter from Uncle Sam's 
service; and the following day a grand search was 
instituted which resulted in his discovery tn the 
rear of a Greek’a dirty shop. 

His kit was gone, as we already know; he had 
only the suit he stood in. He was half-starved, and 
as humble as if he had been to blame for his 
disappearance. 

Well, they threatened him with “the brig” just by | 
way of discipline, but he never gotit. He received 
the prodigal’s welcome from the cook of his mess; 
the Captain and the officers generally spoke kindly 
to him, and the men fairly polled him in thelr 
delight at his discove: 























Guiney even went so far as to promise him 


another wardrobe that should “throw into the 
shade the greatest dude living, and immediately 
began ty make preparations for the task.” 

But this blessed privilege was never to be 
Dennis's. At Leghorn the Amerlean Consul 
visited the ship In company with a sinall terrier of | 
outrageous manners, who bit and snarled and | 
fairly insulted the Uny feathery poodle. 

This was too much for warm-hearted Dennis, 
He had the temerity to Interfere with a Consul’s 
dog, and the misfortune to be caught In the act by 
the Consul. Ralsing his heavy cane, the Consul 
brought it down on Dennis's back with a thud that | 
rang in the air, He may have intended to strike 
lightly, but Dennis was felled to the deck. 

‘There fs not much more to tell. The poor little 
fellow's back was broken by the Consul’s cruel 
blow, and the surgeon, who was instantly called | 
in, was of no avail. 

Ina few hours Dennis died, with his head pressed 
lovingly against Guiney’s knee. 

They buried him the next day, with genuine grief 
and singularly inappropriate ceremonies, in which 
praisea of Dennis were spiced with reflections 
upon the Consul. 

Poor Dennis! In a quiet corner in Leghorn he | 
sleeps well. His friends erected a shaft of marble | 
to his memory, and tt bears this inseription : 




















Hs NAME Was 


Underneath this is the date, 1x90, { 
Few tourists who chance upon this marble ever | 


DENNIS. 
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dream that the Dennis thus honored was not a Celt 
at all, but a small black and white Italian pig, 
which Guiney bought In Messina for the price of a 
gay handkerchief. LucILe Lovett. 


——_+e-___ 
For the Companion. 


MADAGASCAR JACK. 


“Look out for a big sperm whale with the stump 
of a harpoon in his hump, and about fifty fathom 
of line towing astarn!”* 

“Ay! Look out for Madagascar Jack. He's a 
rogue. Ye may know him by the hoss-shoe mark 
on his head. Give him a wide berth; he’s a man- 
killer.” 

We had hove to, to deliver letters and have a 
chat with the crew of the old whaler, Cicero, of 
New Bedford, then commanded by Captain Taber. 

The Cicero had been three years on the Indian 
Ocean grounds, and was homeward bound when 
we fell in with her. She had eighteen hundred 
varrels of oll under hatches, and more than 
fourteen thousand pounds of bone,—so the crew 
told us. Ours was then a “clean ship.” She was 
named the Draper, and was outbound for the same 
waters. 

1 was then a young man of twenty years and was 
& boat-esteerer on board the Draper, Captain 
Lawton, of New Bedford. 

Captain Lawton had sent a boat aboard the 
Cicero with the letters, and we laid by her for an 
hour or two, giving the Captain and crew home 
news and getting Information from the whaling 
grounds. 1t waa pleasant weather, and the vessels 
were brought within easy hall of each other. 

I remember they told us of a “new Island,” or at 
least of one not down on the chart, in east longitude 





It waa from the Cicero that we first heard of 
“Madagascar Jack"; and afterward the Dryade, 
which we fell In with near Mauritius, gave us 
further tidinga of a certain cross whale with an 
fron in his back and a white scar on his head. 

But the Draper dh not meet him, nor with much 
elae in the way of whales, indeed, during the first 
year out, and galled for home two years afterward 
with a light fare. 

My next cruise was in the Acasta, of Sag Harbor, 
Captain Harlow, which returned on account of the 
Miness of the Captain and was withdrawn; and it 
was not till three years after, when I was on the 
Oread, Captain Wyford, that I firet saw “Mada. 
gascar Jack.” 

We went through Sunda Straits and cruised on 
the Indian Ocean grounds for eight months. 
There we took twenty-one hundred barrels of 
whale-of!, but thus far not a cask of sperm. 
Wy ford was an elderly man who did not now enter 
a whale-boat himeelf. Some, indeed, hold that the 
master ought never to enter one. But we had a 
second mate who made up in pluck and daring for 
anything the Captain lacked. 

T have cruised In a good many ships, but never 
saw Cliff Andrews's match as a whaleman. 

One morning during the tenth month of our 
cruise a whale was sighted in a mist soon after 
daylight. In fact, we heard him spouting before 
we saw him. But the Captain would not order the 
boats down till the men had their breakfast, and 
the delay chafed Andrews. 

We ate our breakfast in a few minutes, and two 
oats were lowered. Meantime the whale, after 
blowing a few times, had gone down to feed. 

‘The Captain ald that we would not see him 
again for an hour; but we pulled off to the spot 
where he had last been heard blowing, and then 
lay by on our oars. 














Madagascar Jack destroys the second boat. 


about fifty-eight degrees, twenty minutes; south 
latitude, twenty-two degrees, fifteen minutes; and 
as our boat was pulling back to the ehip and we 
were about to part company, the second mate of 
the Cicero stood aft and told us aboutthe whale. 
‘Then one of the men, forward, added the remark 
given above. 

Whalemen in those days often warned each 
other of “fighting” or “rogue” whales. In the 
earlier yeara of the whale fishery comparatively 
Nttle dificulty was experienced in taking the 
leviathans of the deep. In their dying throes 
they sometimes stove in or capsized the boats, but 
rarely made a direct, persistent attack upon them. 

‘At last, however, the constant persecutions of 
man seem to have developed aggressive traits In 
the harassed cetaceans. Boats, aud even the 
whale-ships, were savagely attacked and some- 
times sunk by whales. 

This was the fate of the Esser and the Ann 


| Alexander; and on all the great whaling grounds 


of the various oceane certain whales came to be 
known as “fighters” and “rogues.” 

One grim, black old eperm whale on the Brazil- 
ian grounds was as greatly feared as a tornado, 
and for many years bore the unpleasant name of 
the Black Devil. 

‘As souvenirs of hia encounters, this whale had, 
protruding from his careass, the rusted, broken 
and twisted shanks of several harpoons, and at one 
ime wae seen towing after him many fathoms 
of line, wound around his body and trailing far 
astern, 

He was reputed to have crushed seven boats and 
killed more than twenty men in his day. Several 
times he had menaced the ships. So far as known 
this whale was never captured, and lived and died 
the champion of the Suuth Atlantic. 

The Indian Ocean also had its Oghting whales. 
One of these was known as the Dragon. For ten 
years this creature—a right whale, nearly @ bun- 
dred fect in length—came off victor from all 
encounters with the oil-hunters, and was sald to 
have sunk a Russian brig, causing the loss of thirty 
of her crew. 

‘There was still another whale in these waters, 
called the “One-Eyed Turk,” whose broad back 
was studded with old frona. He had a trick of 
ainking suddenly when struck, and then rising 
beneath the boats. 

While the more prudent and, generally, the older 
akippers were inclined to avoid dangerous whales, 
there were always bold spirits among the younger 
men, particularly the young mates, who desired to 
distingulsh themselves and thetr ships by capturing 
a “rogue; for to clear the seas of one of these 
destroyers was justly ranked ae a great exploit. 











Mr. Cummings, the firet mate, was in one boat 
and Andrews in the other. We listened and 
watched for a long while, and meantime the mist 
lifted a little, although the surface of the sea was 
stlll dim. 

‘Andrews declared that we had lost the whale, 
‘tike a pack of duff-enters who must needs stuff 
ourselves with breakfast, whatever betided;” but 
while he was fretting, the whale suddenly 
breached, scarcely a cable’s length from where we 
lay. 

He had been down a long time. His big, square 
head broke water like a small mountain, and he 
blew heavily as he turned. We saw his head 
distinctly. There was a semi-circular whitish 
mark on it, six or eight feet across, and as he 
rolled we saw the stump of an old iron in hia back 
and another in his side. 

“Madagascar Jack!" I exclaimed. “That's the 
whale that killed the mate of the Dryade.” 

“Ay, Madagascar Jack! echoed several volces 
from the other boat. A description of this whale 
was current among whalemen in these waters. 


“Give way—sharp.” 
He stood up, harpoon In hand, and at the whale’s 
second spout we laid the boat alongside bin. 
‘Another shoot, boys!” whispered the mate. 
“Put me just past his hump.” He darted the 
harpoon and buried it to the hitches, shouting, 
“Down to your onrs 

Feeling the tron, the whale sounded and ran off 
perhaps seventy-five fathoms of our line, not 
more, when the strain suddenly stopped. 

“Back water!” muttered the mate. “He's coming 
up! Hand me that lance, blacksmith, Haul line 
| for’ard: 

Suddenly we felt a tremendous shock under- 
foot, and next moment we were all turning 
somersaults In the air, ‘The whale had breached 
with a vengeance. In the swashing and confusion 
of the moment, I cannot say exactly what hap. 
pened; it was every man for himeclf. 

1 struck out for the boat of the first mate, Mr. 
Cummin, Our own boat, badly shattered, had 
fallen back bottom up. 

Three men contrived to dock themselves astride 
{t, and Andrews appeared to have caught a grip 
on the shank of one of the trons in the whale. He 
held on there for some minutes. 

The whale meanwhile moved slowly forward, 
nosing for the boat; then, suddenly, with a single 
clack of its great jaw, crushed It to fragments. 

The three men astride it dived off in time to 
avoid the blow and swam for us; but still Andrews 
held fast to the harpoon, or to the line at the 
whale's ade. One pvor fellow bad disappeared. 


























“Pil Madagascar-jack him!" exclaimed Andrews. | 
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There were now five of us with Mr. Cummings, 
and his boat was crowded. How to rescue 
Andrews from his perilous situation was now our 
only thought. We dreaded to attract the whale's 
attention, and dared not approach. Andrews 
could swim Ike a fish, as we knew, and at length 
Cummings hailed him. 

“Better take a header under him and then awim 
for us!" he advised. 

“Put int Put in, man, 
Andrews shouted back 
the white feather, be ye 

“Ive not my duty,” replied Cummings, “with a 
boat loaded down to the gunwale! If you want to 
get back to the ehip with us, make haste! he again 
halled. 

Andrews let go the whale, which was still 
thrazhing the fragments of the boat in pieces, and 
swan off to us. But he was very angry. 

Cummings headed for the ship. Most of the 
men were badly scared. 

Meantime the Captain had ordered out another 
boat. We met it coming off. Andrews, wet as he 
was, jumped in and took command. 

1 kill that whale, or that whale kills me!” he 
shouted. “But {f there's any man here who can't 
awim, or {a afraid, he had better go into Mr. 
Cummingg's boat 

Four of the crew loat no time in tumbling out; 
but two of us, who had been with Andrews before, 
took their places. Andrews seized un oar and we 
started to pull back to the whale. 

The firat mate, by the Captain's advice, put his 
wet men aboard and then followed slowly after us, 
to pick us up, as he said. 

“Boys,” erled Andrews, as we neared the whale 
again, “I’m golug to put another iron in him. If 
he makes for us, jump overboard, swim u few 
strokes and then tread water.” We wore round 
the whale and got within half a ship's 
length of him, when he settled a little, 
rose with a half breach, and came 
straight toward us again. 

We as rapidly backed water and 
tried to sheer off; but in a moment the 
furious leviathan was close astern of 
us, and threw out his terrible jaw. 
jump!” shouted the mate; and we 
all went overboard. 

For some reason the whale missed 
his blow at the boat and rushed by, 
going in the direction of the ship. Ae 
we swam we could hear the shouting 
on board. 

Cummings got his boat to lee of the 
ship. The whale coursed back and 
forth, exhibiting ummistakable evi- 
donces of angry defiance. They feared 
that he would run them aboard. 

On our part, we enw that our boat 
remained uninjured, and returned to 
but one of us was climbing 
in, when the mute again shouted, 
“Jump! He's coming!” 

f took a long header out, on the side 
next the ship, and as I rose, 1 heard 
a crash bebind me. The whale had 
returned and made an end of the boat 
this time. 

We all swam in the direction of the 
ship, and Mr, Cumminga’s boat stole 
cautiously round the bows and picked 
us up. 

Meantime, “Madagascar Jack” was 
thrashing the fragments of our second 
boat to pieces; there could be no 
doubt as to bis fighting quality. We had already 
Jost one man and two bonta; and the Captain 
deemed any further effort to kill him unwise and 
extra hazardous, So thought most of the men. 

But the second mate held out and exclaimed : 

“Is there a man who will go with me for a set at 
that old man-killer, or will ye sce me go nlone?” 

‘The Captain did not exactly forbid it; and three 
of us, Coles, the blackemith, a Loat-steerer named 
Preston, and I, volunteered to accompany Andrews 
to make & third attack on the whale. 

We pulled round the bows in Mr. Cumminge's 
Vout and heard the whale at a little distance, near 
where he had stove the last boat. 

‘A few drops of rain were falling, and the miet 
had settled again instead of clearing. 

“Ship your oars and take the paddles," said 
Andrews. “Dip easy.” . 

He picked up the boat's lance instead of the 
harpoon. “If we can creep up where I can geta 
good set at him just behind the hump, it’s all 1 
ask," he continued, under bis breath. 

Immediately we eapled the black back of the 
monster through the mist, not hnlf a cable’s length 
away. He seemed to be lying there as if on the 
watch for us. Then, after a moment or two, he 
thrashed the floating splinters of the bout again. 

With hearts thumping hard, for we felt it to be 
a matter of life aud death, the boat was propelled 
forward on the left side of the whale, aud glided 
past his flukes. Andrews planted his foot on the 
rail, and seized the lance pole in both hands. 

‘The whale moved alightly forward; but the boat 
continued overreaching him for several seconds, 
till we were nearly abrenst his shoulder. 

‘Then the mate lunged at him with a will, burying 
the lance in his side. 

He had struck the “ 





nd fasten to him!" 
u're not goin’ to show 






















































the lance entered 60 
deeply, that Andrews went half-overboard with it. 
The whale squirmed spasmodically, then started 
forward, staying in the broudside of the boat 
before we could edge off. We jumped out and 
dived as deep as possible, to escape a second blow. 
Txwam under water for twenty or thirty yards, 
and when I rose and got the brine out of my eyes, 
1 eaw the whale making off. Andrews and both 
the others had risen near me; and a moment after 
we all saw blood fly from the animal's spiracles. 

“Madagasear Jack” waa done for at last. He 
lngged around for ten or fifteen minutes, however. 

‘They could not see us from the ship; but they 
had Towered another boat, and on Andrews's 
triumphant hail, came and picked us up. 

‘This whale made eighty-five barrels of sperm 
oil; and we had, moreover, the satisfaction of 
| having rid this ocean of a dangerous “rogue.” 
| CurHas N. WATKINS. 
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‘TIME-KEEPERS. 


How did the ancients mark the hours ? 

How did King Alfred do this P 

When and where were the first watches made? Were 
clocks made earlier or later? 

What regulates the movements of a watch, and how? 
How is it with clocks 

How are clocks regulated by electricity ? 

What is a chronometer, and for what is it used ? 
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For the Companton. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN: 
Thackeray's “Esmond.” 


‘With that mind-vision that transcends 
‘A bundred-fold our natural sight, 

[sce bim clearer than the friends 

Of this to-day, and yet I write | 

Of one who fought in Marlb'ro’s wars, | 
Whose periwig is “temp Queen Ann 
Here is the Hall, push wide de 
‘The “Portrait of  Gentlem 


It hangs against the walnscot brown; 
‘The sunshine from the lozenged pane 
Shows the dark face, the sombre frown, 
‘The long, sad features, gaunt and plain. 
You know him ? Well, he was not much 
To look at—and a ray the while 

Has reached his eyes :—I think the touch 
Of Beatrix could make him smile! 


need not tell you of his race, 

‘Whose pictures smile along the wall— 
Smulling Is often easter grace 

‘Than frowning—but you know them all, 
“My Lord,” that hath a royal alr, 

“Young Frank,” grown foreign overseas, 
‘And “Trix,” red-stockinged on the stair— 
My "Gentloman” Is none of these! 


‘The heartache of a lonely youth, 

‘The bitterness of love rel 

That deeper wronging when the truth 
Broke on him of fair trust abused, 

Have left him, colder, sterner still, 

‘And that last fallure touched his pride; 
Henceforth, plain “Colonel,” If you will, 
‘The Marquisate a thing dented ! 


The walls grow thin as air, and see! 
‘The smiling pictures fade away, 
This thick green volume on my knee 
Holds all of Castlewood to-day! 

But stronger than a castle wall 

‘And longer than our lives’ fral 
Famond will stand among us al, 
“The Portrait of a Gentleman !” 


G. B. Stuart. 
——_+e+—__—_ 
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For the Companion. 
SHE “DID IT NOT.” 


Harry Fawcett came out of the dining-room 
and lingered irresolutely in the hall. It was 
Sunday morning. He had breakfasted late, as 
usual, on that morning. On other days be was 
at his office before nine. 

“A young lawyer,” be said, “must look as if 
he had business, if he means to have any,” and 
Harry, though a rich man, was ambitious to do 
good work in his profession. 

He took ont his note-book and glanced over 
his engagements for the day and week: dinners, 
breakfasts, balls, theatre parties. Harry was a 
favorite in society. 

Somehow, to-day, these things bored him. It 
suddenly flashed on him that his life was poor, 
and filled with trifles. 

“There is some stuff in me fit for better work 
than this!” he thought, as he stood in the hall, 
hesitating. 

‘There was a picture by Corot in the drawing- 
room. He looked at it. 

“If I could paint something that would last, or 
write a book! Something that would give thou- 
sands of people comfort and happiness when I am 
gone!” he thought. 

On the other wall was a copy of Vibert’s 
picture of the returned missionary priest, showing 
to his superior his scars given by the savages. 
Harry's blood warmed. “I, too, could sacrifice 
myself for a great cause,” he said. “But what 
cause do I care for? There is not a single great 
purpose or meaning in my life.” 

He looked out at the sunny street, down which 
the people were hastening to church. He grew 
grave and thoughtful. He remembered how, 
when he was a little fellow, his mother took him 
tochurch. Her religion had been her life. She 
had died when he was still a boy. 

“Is her faith what I need?" his soul asked, 
groping in the darkness for something live and 
real. 

His sister was a professedly religious girl. She 
was very active in church work. But he had 
never spoken to her of her religion. She was 
coming now, on her way to church. 

She came down the stairs buttoning her glove. 
Something in her brother's face startled her. 
Could Harry be unhappy? If they were more 
intimate she would ask him what troubled him. 
She hesitated, and he came quickly up to her. 

“Going to church, Alice ?"” 

“Yes, of course.”” 

“It—counts for a good deal to you, eh? 
Church, I mean. It is a help—a—kind of life, 1 
suppose 2” 

“There is not much help in Doctor Ray's 
sermons," she said. “He has no ability. And 
the soprano has a wretched voice.” 

He walked with her out of the door. There 
was a hunger in his soul that must be stayed. 
Even her jesting tone did not drive him back. 

“She has the secret. My mother had it. I 
might learn it. There, perhaps,—in the hymns 
or prayers—somewhere.”” ‘ 

But Alice joked about the hats and gowns of 














the women they passed. “If you will come to 
church you will see such guys!” she exclaimed. 
“It is a perfect study on costume.” 

“Thank you. I will not go.” 

He left her at the corner and sauntered down 
‘tothe club. ‘That night when they met at dinner 
he was his usual gay self. 

wAre you quite well, Harry?” she asked. ‘1 
thought you looked pale and troubled this 
morning.” ; 

‘s] fell into an anxious mood, and was inclined 
to take life seriously,” he said, somewhat bitterly. 
‘sBut nobody else does it, and why should 1?” 

“Your trouble is gone, then?” 

“Oh, quite gone!” he said. 

She was silent, for in spite of his light tone she 
felt that he blamed her. What had she done? 

She puzzled about it during dinner, but soon 
afterwards forgot it. Harry and she journeyed 
side by side through life for years. But between 
them there was a great gulf, and she never tried 
to cross it. She had lost her opportunity. 





—__+or-—_—_ 


POSSIBLE INCREASE OF COLD. 


No one who has poked about the rocky ribs of 
New England can have falled to see some of those 
grooves and scratches on the bare ledges of the 
hills and on the sides of huge boulders, which 
geologists assure us have been caused by the 
grinding of the rocks under the great sheet of ice, 
thousands of feet thick, which once covered North 
‘America as far south as the latitude of New York. 
The ice, belng piled higher toward the north, kept 
pressing slowly southward, and the fragments of 
rock that it broke off from peaks and ridges, being 
carried along beneath it, did the grinding. 


‘These things occurred many thousinds of years 
ago,—just how, many thousaid no one 1s able to 
say with certainty,—and the time when the great 
ice-sheet existed fe called the glacial epoch, or the 
tee age. 

‘even to-day a glacial epoch, on a comparatively 
amall scale, reigns in Greenland; for that strange 
continent is completely buried under an enormous 
blanket of ice, which ix continually pushing its 
way down Into the sea all around the borders of 
the lund, where the vast fragments that are broken 
off Moat away In the form of iceborus, 

‘Now there is reason to believe that the earth has 
experienced more than one glacial epoch, and that 
others may yet be in store for tt owing to certain 
periodical changes in the earth’s orbit, or path 
around the sun. 

For instance, winter now occure in the Northern 
Hemisphere when the earth {s nearest to the sun; 
but in about ten thousand years {t will occur when 
the earth is farthest from the sun. The winters in 
this hemisphere will then be longer and colder 
than they are now, and the result may be the accu- 
mulation of great quantities of ice and snow. 

Observations recently collected In Paris show 
that the tomperature of Europe has been below the 
average ever shice 1885, an Yt his been sugested 
that thi» fact may Indicate that a period of cold, 
possibly a real glacial epoch, has begun to set in. 

Such a conclusion would be somewhat startling 
if the falling off in temperature were very great; 
but in fact it has been only a fraction of a degree, 
and it has not yet been shown that a similar change 
has taken phice in Ame d Asia. Possibly 
this may yet be shown. 

But a3 io a new glacial epoch, even if we should 
admit that one is approaching, thousands of years 
would probably elapse before the invasion of the 
ice became a véry serious matter. 














———+er 
DIOGENES IN PARIS. 


Divgenes, looking in the street with a lantern 
for an honest man, had a sort of imitator in a 
wealthy citizen of Paris who died recently. 
Having a fortune of a hundred thousand dollars, 
and no heirs, this man resolved to bequeath his 
money to some person who had proved to be 
perfectly honest without any motive of policy. He 
had retired from business, and spent hia time in 
riding up and down Parisin omnibuses, He always 
stationed himself near the front part of the interior 
of the omnibus, where he would have an opportu- 
nity to pass up to the driver the fares of 
passengers, and hand back the change. 


Frequently, when the change was of a chai 
to admit tt, he quietly slipped into it, atte 
driver had’ put it into his hand, a fifty-centime 
piece—the equivalent of about a dime, and awaited 
the result, 

A Parisian newspaper aaserts thut the old man 
rode up and down the streets for eight years, 
during all of which time not a single passenger 
upon whom he had bestowed the coin saw fit to 
reatore it to the driver, from whom it was to be 
supposed It had com 

ut at last, one day when the elderly cynic had 
slipped his usual small silver piece into the change 
for 4 five-frane piece, and passed it to a young 
working-girl who had entered the omnibus, he 
was delighted to hear her say in a clear voice to 
the driver: “But, driver, you've given me fifty 
eontines "oe much !”” 

e old man said nothing, but made inquirk 
about the young Indy; and having ascertained her 
name, family and circumstances, he made a will 
gntirely unknown to her, bequeathing her all his 

perty. 

Lately he died, and the voung woman came into 
possesion of her benefactor's fortune of # hun. 
d thousand dollars—a large return, surely, 

a restitution of ten centes bs “Tur Surely, for 

The story is told aan true one, but if it is real 


1 
true, honesty is a virtue much more ri 
than it is in this country. jor rare In Part 

















+e 
CLOCK-WINDING SNAKES. 


The people of Persia are very unwilling to have 
house-snukes destroyed. The creatures do no 
harm, and what is far more important, they are 
believed to be tenanted by the spirit of the late 
master of the house. English travellers and 
residents in the country naturally entertain a very 
different opinion, and sometimes find the super. 
atitions of the natives a trial hard to bear. Doctor 
Wills, in his “Land of the Lion and the Sun,” 
recounts one of his own experiences. ; 


In my first house in Shiraz, an old’and 
one, 1 "was continually annoyed by a, ‘isting as 
of the winding of clock-work. This, Iwas told 
proceeded from the snakes, but Lnever saw one, 


though the buzzing was to be heard in all parts of 


elted manner, screaming, chattering, | His position was uncomfortable, but the peccari 
about in gn exelted euke ae if enraged: showed no signs of leaving. It was noon and vert 
ad opening rotten loge to understand the cause | warm, and Ne was getting tired of being treed. 
oats I Mat otion, but presently 1 saw a pale- | He thought of his companions, and remembered 
f such a corm@jvunclng deliberately upon the | that he had not fired the three shots trom arevolver 
Zele* Sin the woolen window-frame, out of |in quick succession the signal agreed upon. He 
which he bung. They appeared to Le ail of them | red them and Killed three pecearies, and then 
5 , and none attempted to fly away. | waited. 
qe ace ctake the searet’ but deliberately | ‘Three o'clock came, but no signs of bis comrade 
chiose one more to his liking, and swallowed it. Fatigue made it hard for him to sit on the limb, 
nose One morn} of my buzzing aunoyances, I got |and he took off his belt and buckled himself fast 
my gun, and notwithstanding the entreaties of the | to the tree, so that he could not fall. 
my gum ®zome of whom wept, assuring me that | At seven o'clock the sun went behind the 
the reptile was inhabited by thé late master of the | mountain, darkness came on, and with it hunger 
house, I gave him a dose of duck-shot. and thiret. At twelve o'clock the moon disclosed 
ne ea big snake, about four feet long. I cut | his guard gcattered around. At two o'clock sonie. 
him open and Fated the sparrow. After some | thing, a grizzly or a puma, alarmed the hogs, and 
n 





band Ox traee to the aun the bird got up, | they went scampering down the mountain. 
ven naif anhour more flew away, apparently nlousening his belt, Mr. Requa descended the 
ang In tree, but was go stiff dnd cramped that he could 


ty afterward a servant of my landlord | hardly walk. The turkey had been eaten and his 
cane nu took away the snake's boay, and all my | coat thoroughly chewed. He reached the camp at 
came poyants sulked and looked biack for a week. |daybreak. ‘Two of the boys were out on horseback 
When 1 spoke to my landlord, however, an | hunting for him. 
erucated man, he laughed, and simply congratu- 
Jated me, shying that the clock-winding snake had 
annoyed hin for years. 1 never heard the noise 
again. 





——_o—_—_ 
NOT FOR HERSELF. 


It gives some women a deep and almost oppres 
sive sense of responsibility to be entrusted with 
the selection of a pair of gloves or a yard of 
ribbon for another woman. “It isn't for myself,” 
said an anxious-looking customer at the ribbon 
counter of a large dry goods store, one afternoon, 
when the clerks were busiest. “If {t was for 
myself 1 should know exactly what 1 wanted and 
Over the hills and hollows. woukdn’t waste any time over it. But" 
‘The squirrel runs to the chestnut tall, 


(Ho! but the frost’s cold fingers! “Did you say dark or light green ribbon 
And rattling down the ripe nuts fall, the clerk. 


——_+o—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


AUTUMN SONG. 


Fair Autumn stands by the maple-tree, 
(Ah! but the Winter follows *) 

And drops the bright leaves down to me, 

Gr blows them away on the north-wind free, 

Across the meadow, across the lea, 





eked 


But never a squirrel shal! have them all, “She said dark, and yet not too dark, so I don't 
Fe te ta at one the aster ingers. exactly kno what to get. If I were going to use 
myself —' 


‘The witch-hazel waves her fringe of gold, 
(Hark ! to the winds a-sighing!) 
‘The hunter’s moon shines over the wold, 
‘The daye grow short and the nights grow cold, 
And the weary year is getting old, |” 
While the withered leaves are flying. 


DorotTuy Gray. 


jow would this do?” 
‘Well, I hardly know. It seems a trifle light to 
me, and yet maybe it wouldn’t be. 1 don’t know 
just what it’s to be used for, which makes the 
matter all the more perplexing.” 
‘How wide did you want It?” 
She said from two and a balf to three Inches, 
which is, of course, rather indefinite. It’s fora 
friend of mine living in M—, and she simply 








—_—_+o_—_. 

































HE BOUGHT THE QUAIL. wrote for a yard of dark green ribbon, from two 
and a half to three inches wide, at from thirty 
remarka upon the unlimited and’ irresponsible | just what to get. "If it were for myself —” 
power which the proprietors of large estates had | .gj0U Gide Want satiny sibUon? 
et satin, or grosgrain, or watered ribbon, or rib. 
One proprietor caused a man who had offended | bon with a plain, corded or picot edge, or what. 
him to be locked into an fron cage, and confined | shat she wanted it for, or bud some little hint to 
by, or if it were for myself,—but as It {8, I'm 
the proprietor himeelf was a man under authority, entirel in the dark. ; 
and his day of reckoning finally arrived. “I think, on the whole, I'd better write and get 
While the oppressor was absent on a journey, | thing. Yes, that’s what I'll do, and then Pll not 
the case of his wretched prisoner came to the | make any mistak 
governor caused the man, cage and all, to be brought 
to the government town, and at the same time sent QUITE PERMISSIBLE. 
on the road, with an invitation to dinner : 
ithe proprcar wis Hattered by the courtesy,| _Mr# Wiley was one of the people who enjoy, 
the time appointed. ple’s affairs. She was such a power in her family 
‘There was then 4 curious fashton in Russia of | and among her friends that she had at last come to 
admired by connolsseurs. The governor was 
famous for hie collection of these singing birds. | her advice aud consent, either in her own home or 
ade etie, Cloth was removed, the ‘governor! 46 she grew older her way of mentioning the 
f avers reach became more and more decided, and was 
fom ot qualleyal Thave 4 beauty which I don't | roy often the occasion of no little amusement. 
too deur, I will’buy it of years her senior, and quite feeble, had frequent 
“Bring in the quail,” said his excetlency to the | attacks of eneezing, which did not seem to presage 
‘A very ordinary sort of bird, in aw a Often he sneezed sixteen times in succession as he 
wes ery guainary sort of bird, in a wooden cage, | sae in his big arm-chalr, reading the paper labor. 
roubles,” said the governor. “Your husband’s quite a hand to sneeze, Mis’ 
The proprictor could not understand the joke, Wiley, aint he?” said a little seamstress who wa 
little too dear. tleman had had several of his longer attacks. 
“Well” said the governor, “1 will show you a|,, “Yes, heis,” admitted Mrs. Wiley, “and for aon! 
Haye the other quail brought in.” him pretty well broke of the notion. But now be’s 
Folding doors flew open, and the iron cage with | Consid’rable old, and he aint got much to occup: 


In Mr. Burry’s “Russia in 1870,” the author | to forty cents a yard, and J_am puzzled to know 
over their dependants in the days of serfdom. zoe aide aay, atid ton k know wnetnet 
Everything is 60 indefluite about it. ff 1 knew 
him in it for a length of time. Happily, however, 
more definite information before selecting any- 
knowledge of the governor of his province. The a S 
@ messenger to Intercept the tyrannical proprietor 
and presented himself at the government house at | ore than everything else, managing other peo: 
keeping live quails, whose notes were greatly | peeve that very few things were done without 
The dinner was good, the company merr, elsewhere. 
“Now, Ivan Simonoviteh, 1 kuow you are very control she exercised over everybody within ber 
“Very well, your excellency; if the bird ts not |, Her husband, a very old gentleman, some ten 
attendants. any cold, or to give him the least discomfort. 
“J want to sell you that bird for ten thousund | CUsly- 
but declined the bargain, as he thought the bird a | SeWing for the family one day, when the old gen- 
better bird than that and T think you'll buy bim. | time I used to reaeon with him about it, and ha 
its miserable captive was set down before the | him, and sneezin’ kind of takes up bis time; an 


astonished guert. gv, {f he enjoys it, 1 just let it go, for when all's 
“Now, said the governor, “what do you think of | 8ld and done, it’s'a harmless kind of habit! 

that for a quall?” But this ts a very expensive 

bird; | want twenty thousand roubles for him!" —_+e+_—_ 


“All right,” said the alarmed proprietor; ‘1 will 
“NO PUBLIC SPEAKER.” 


buy this one. Send him down to yoy wot 8 with- 

out the cage, and your messenger shall bring back 

the amount? i g back | Richard Coleman of Virginia, while yet a very 
History does not add that the poor peasant | young man, was made judge of one of the easter 

profited” by any part of the twenty thousand | reuit courts. Before hie appointment he had led 


roubles, 
a quiet, studious life, and had obtained no extended 
bs reputation except among lawyers. 
TREED BY PECCARIES. Shortly after he went upon the bench a a 
: ret by a notorl- 
‘The peccary is found in large herds in Mexico, murder yas commitzod tn ore. wal taken, tried 
Arizona and Southern Texas. If one of the herd | and convicted of murder in the first degree. 
Js wounded by a shot so that it queals, the whole | 1n pronouncing the sentence of the lay apo 
herd will re risoner, Judge Coleman spoke 
rd iliebat ge the hunter on sight. He can | Feeling and eloquence that many of the listeners 
escape being devoured only by flight or by climb- | were moved to tears. The murderer, on the other 
ing atree. In“The Big Game of North America,” |hand, seemed to be quite indifferent, looking at 
Mr. A. G. Requa says that he and three other| the celling and apparently paying no auenton 
sportsmen were camped in the mountains, rorty | “iter he was remanded to jail one of the young 
miles from Hermosillo. It was arranged that they | lawyers went into the cell, curious to know how 
should try to get close to a herd of peccaries, and | the criminal ee felt when the judge was passing 
sentence upon him. 
Bear aeveral prees. “What do you mean?” asked the murderer. at 
‘One man was to shoot and cripple a pecear; “T mean when the judge was telling you thi 
that he would squeal. The hunters were then to | you were to be hanged.” oo” 
show themselves, and on being charged by the| ‘‘You mean when he was talking to me? 
herd, to climb the trees, from which they might| “Yes.” 
kill every peceary. “Ob! I never paid no ‘tention to Dick Coleman: 
The next morning, therefore, the hunters started | ke aint no public speaker, nohow. 
up the mountain, ench with a hundred shells. Mr. 
Requa, secing a flock of wild turkeys, separated 
from his companions, and walked a long distance 
to get a shot. The others went on. He shot one 


GOOD SLEEPERS. 
turkey und sat down on a rock to i 
his coat, for it was very warm. peeh eine of 


c ‘The author of “Bulgaria Before the W: 
Five minutes after, a dozen peccaries ca 
* en came in r are halt. 
sight, and ne there were plenty of small pines to What the Turks devote to sleep Ons EN | nights be 
ve as.a refuge, the hunter thought he would kill that may happen to be attbeirdieposal- f 
ane arhole herd, provided they showed fight. He | says, all hls compantone would be in the land o} 
fired at one and crippled it. ‘The pig squealed, | dreams within ten minutes, while he lay wide 
and the pecearies came in such numbers that Mr. | awake and 
equa started for a tree, forgetting in his excite: | "Wake and envious: 
ment his cont and turkey. We had scarcely time | It has often struck me with astonishment 1&7 
getup when two huniired maddened pecearies | the little respect any one in Turkey pays 10 She, 
Were squealing around the tree. When I have been staying in the villages T bay 
his rifle. eye, that being the number of shells in | often heard a member of the family get UP, Sr 
his rifle, a Marlin vepeater, when he remembered | after searching about among his sleeping Comber 
that his ammunition was in the coat he had left on | fons, arouse them all to ask where hie tobacco Was, 
the rock. | So he threw down his rifle that it might | or upon eome equally slight excuse. oe 
toh of pletol carnitine two revolvers and a belt | A lad of elghteen ould thus wake up ble aa Mh 
5 a man o} perhaps, two or three tim 
anibe peccaries were gnawing the base of the tree, | night, dnd yerthere would never be an angty wor 
ane ORE ever each other trying to get at thelr | of remonstrance; and when I have snapped 68; 
enemy. Each shot from his revolver knocked | agely at some one for walking Into my root) ani 
er One, but made the others more furious. They | over my body in the middie of the night, my 
001 rs 


rushed at the tree, gnawed at the bark ve ‘test astonish- 
while flakes of froth fell from their mouthes © papileluioad: Bad canned WHE Fe 








er 














—_—__+or—__—_ 
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hour 














One morning 1 was attracted 
twittering of birds, and on looking out wae ot 
| thirty sparrows on’ the top of a wail, all jumping i 








Remembering that bis cartridges would soon ‘ ives in the 

Ne run| M v ed in with nati¥ 

gut, the bunter stopped shooting and counted the caine Bouin Geith ane, and though 1 was generally 

tend hogs. He had killed twenty-three, but there | tired and my companions not, yet 1 think m y 
ver two hundred left. say | was invariably the last-to close my eye 
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THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. 








For the Companion. 
A HYMN FOR A CHILD. 


For all the pleasant things 1 ce, 
T must give thanks, dear Lord, to Thee! 
The beniing sky, 40 
blue, 80 bright, 
The daisy-meadows, 
green and white, 


The silver moon and 
golden eun, 
‘Tis Thou hast made 


them, every one. 


The robin in the blos- 
somlug tree 


Sings “Praise!” and 
“Praise!” and “Praise 
to Thee!" 

The sea-gull on the 
waves afloat 

Still utters raise!” 





with harsher note. 

In every voice of benst 
or bird 

Their love and thanks 
inay atill be heard. 


And I, who am ‘Thy child 
indeed, 

Shall I not give most 
careful heed 

To praise Thee with a 
thankful heart, 

To do Thy will in every 
part, 

To keep myself all pure 
and sweet, 

As for a child of God is 
meet! 
Launa E. Rica: 











For the Companion. 


HOW JET 
STARTED WEST. 
As told by Tommy. 


Jet is my Aunt Bee's 
black pony. He's as 
pretty and gentle as you 
ever saw, and quite fast, 
too. Aunt Bee always 
talks to him as if he 
knew every word she 
said, and I just believe 
he does. 

When she goes to 
hitch up she slips on the 
harness, and smovths 
his mane and foretop, 
and pats his nose, and 
then says, “Now come 
around this way, little 
pony.” And he goes 
without leading, and 
steps between the thills, 
and she hitches him to 
the buggy. And then 
she climbs in, and takes 
the lines and says, 
“Now go right along, 


The 


Jet, dear!” And off Ty 
he goes, proud as you 
please. 


She don't have to put 
on any old check-rein 
to make him hold up 
hishead. No sir! Aunt 
Bee'd never du such a 
thing. She says it 
makes a horse's neck 
ache, same as mine did, 
when I looked up too 
long, trying to count 
the little round do-fun- 
nies on a Chinese kite. 

Last month we con- 
cluded we'd go and live 
in California, and Aunt Bee said she would go 
with us. So she sold her place, and packed up 
her things, and came to stay at our honse till we 
were ready. But she left Jet in his old pasture, 
and asked a near neighbor to look after him. 

In a few days this neighbor came over and 
said, “Mrs. Beaman, 1 believe your horse is quite 
sick.” 

“Oh no,” Aunt Bee said, ‘not really sick, I 
guess, but maybe he feels bad because I left 
him.” 

“Well,” the neighbor said, “he doesn’t run and 
play as he used to, and he won't eat a bite, but 
just stands at the bars with his head down, and 
doesn’t notice any one. I think he’s a pretty sick 
horse." 

But Aunt Bee said she guessed not. She'd 
been so rushed she hadn't really explained to] 








Now fst ran their tongves tn che vgal way, 

cr subjects were often as soher as gay 
Yy LAlKe P 
ey brew ° projound they weré 


hee uate CAS AUR once fund right hegide 


him why she came away, and probably he felt | that you're going to ride in to California. 
hurt about it. 


So she went right over to seo him, and she | drink whenever 
talked to him quite a while. | 
She said, “Did you think I'd gone and left my | nicest little barn ever you saw. Now you must 
little pony ? Not a bitof it! You see, I'm going | go right in with me. Nothing will hurt you. 
to California, Jet, dear, Imt I'll take you along. | Cume right along now, that's a dear!” 
You shall go on the big train ina nice car,and| And she didn’t try to lead him by the halter, 
you shall have a good home when we get there. | but put her arms ‘round his neck, and he walked 
‘And I'll never leave you, Jet, dear, and don’t| in with her like a lamb. 
you ever think it | I guess those men were some astonished when 
So she patted him and stroked him and luid her | they saw that. But Aunt Bee said he would 
head on his neck, and when she picked some, have gone in for anybody, if they had been half- 
grass he nibbled it, aud seemed to feel o great | way polite abont it. 
deal better. : Well, that's the way Jet started to California, 
And then Aunt Bee said, “Come now, little ; and he got there all right, too. But I do wish he 
pony, let's have a run.” And she laid one hand | could taik, for 1 want so much tu ask him what 
on his mane and said, “Now come right along, he thought of the trip, and whether Joc was 
dear! And he trotted along beside her till she | half-way polite to him. 
let go and clapped her hands, and then away he , 


And 





you want it. And I'll meet you 
when you get there, and you shall have the 














Evvora S. Buasteap. 
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fx LITLE ACBENS 


here onee were six maidens.well all rat 
‘ Tey gat themselves down hy a higkeag 
[Setcrmved to sit all the Merny: % 
Aye airwas, sefinest wasss 
iy 2s 


1) 
mH 


8. 


VAS 


Joe will go with you all the way and give you a| 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1 
CHARADE. 


My first does a Indy flirt 
and twi 

My second 
aman 

Now do any third, find a 
pretty girl, 

And dance my whole, if 

you can. 


2. 
DOUBLE ZIGZAG8. 
Across. 





the name of 





1, Belonging to courts 
of law. 
2. An enchanter. 
‘To descerate. 
Ingers Ina choir. 
Animated. 
‘A kindler of anger. 
‘A kind of mortar or 
cannon. 
8. To divest of regality. 
® Attrition. 
10. That maybe carried. 










Zigzags. 
Commencing 
first letter o firat 
word—The name of the 
inventor of a useful arti. 
cle, who died on Sept. 


at 
the 


the 












Commencing at the 





ut all of those maidens who came t 
gest took to their heels and ran ger 
If that Small ingect rer semey 


S 
Ag Stet of Hu spelled all ther plas 


Canc of poetry charming 
AIMost 
alarming 


hoth of pares 


dread, The spider exclaimed, ag he spun 
er bead. UX sazisfied grin en his Comic: 


Maer 4 av. 


Gry they tlfoughe T meant 


ove gave A cry of reat 
t Seething Pigkt ever 
it but & harmless lie 


her 


vers By Criss 





went, running and jumping and playing just as 
he used to. 

Well, he was all right after that till she sent 
the man that was going to take care of him on 
the way, to put-him into the car. The man came 
‘ronnd in the evening and said she might as well 
sell the horse, for he wouldn't budge one step to 
go in. 

“He's not for sale,” said Aunt Bee, «1 
suppose I shall have to put him in myself.” 

So she went down next morning and got Jetty, 
and led him towards the car. The men were 
there, and they just stood hack and laughed to 
hear how Aunt Bee talked to her horse. 

T saw ‘em, but Aunt Bee didn’t look ‘round nor 


For the Companion. 


BRIGHT LITTLE MICE. 


A great, white cake, without sugar or spice, 
First round, then nibbled, then only a slic 
Where did it go? Does any one know? 
Just ask the sly little twinkling mice. 
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Litrie Newiie was in great glee over a prom- 
ised visit across the country to grandma's. She 
| heartily agreed to the stipulation that she should 
| get up bright and carly. When awakened at four 
‘o'clock in the she protested against 
‘being disturbed. ou said you'd get up 
take the least notice. She just patted the poor | bright and early,” reminded mamma. “Yes, 1 
little pony, that seemed "most scared to death, know,” admitted Nellie. “But this isn’t bright 
and said, “Come now, Jetty, this is the nice car |and carly. It’s dark and carly.” 








Tic beter Forme Tan rid of theur chatter 


last letter of the first 
word—The name of a 
State admitted Into. the 
Union on Sept. 9, 1850. 


cD. 
3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The answer, composed 
of 8} letters, 1s a quota- 
mer. 


oder 
His 








on Sept. 19, Tesi. 
name is added to the 
same. 


The 1, 2, 33, 6, 17,34, 30, 
4,9, 23, '25 "1s molded 
ihto an orb, 

The 32, 55, 10, 3, 48, 5, 
47, 63 18 pressing neces: 


sity 
Phe 7, 23, 29, 89, 8, 35, 
24, 16 18 the worship of 
antinals. 
The 40, 63, 11, 31, 54, 20 
ts shown. 
BR, 12, 15, 21, 45, 
ave ‘collec 





18, 41, 68, 


he 46, 18, 
36 is foolixh. 





‘The 76, 7%, 19, G4, 26 
x1, 72 is ‘one who 








. ha, 82 (OT 
59), 71, 27 are very small 
portions. 

The G1, 77, 39, 60, 28, 75 
is to exile. 

The 66, 49, 50, 70, 56, 57, 
37.18 peevish 

‘he 73, 





ly and © 
the’ 18th of 
months. 


the other 


4. 
CALENDAR Pi. 


Mr. T. T. Stabphy, thy 
bread T see; 

Mr.V.N. Joan, i plunder 
abee. "A.M. 


herc te stay 
ie, OWay, 
ese Pigyt ye! 
$9 
Yeligh 


1 





ful 


we their place 
al face 
but fomarrer 


5. 
Locouniri, 


Tacrateh, { serateh, 

‘As 1 utter this sounds 
Beheaded it's longed for 
‘All the world round. 

H. A. G. 


Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 





LBC 





1, Elbow. 
2 M 
BE 
RuWN 
ARID 
Norse 
DacTY EL 
ONKERS 
LINES S 
I cuouno 
NiIGGARKDISH 
ENUCLEATION 

1 to 10—Brandywine, 





11 to 21—Mendelacohn. 





Easel, Dutch, Idler, Style, Ought, Nerve.— 
ison. 

4. Many yeare ago, the bold headland, Tarifa, 
stretch fut from the coast of Spain, ‘was the 
headquarters of a gang of Mohammedan pirates 
Who exacted tribute or toll from every ship parsing 

















through the straits of to or from the 
Mediterranean. This process was called Tariting, 
Jand gave rise to the word tutff, so Influential in 
| polite life. 

3 9, lean rats, brawny rats, 









grey rats, tawn 
jung friske 
cousins. 






Brown ra 
Grave oldt 


plodder 
Fathers, mothers, une 
Somewhat back from the village street 
Stauds the old-fashloned country-soat 
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A POOR “PERVIDER.” 


Ablijah Stokes, for a long time owner of the one | 


small shop in Cyrusville, was an elderly bachelor 
who, to use the expression commonly applied to 
him by his friends, was “some cranky, but a 
turrible good hand to jedge o’ things in gen’ral.” 
He had taken his meals for many years at the 
“tavern,” and always expressed himself well 
satisfled with the food; but, unfortunately, the 
tavern changed hands at last, and the new man 
was by no means as liberal or careful in supplying 
the table as his predecessor had been. 


Abijah was not one of the grumbling sort, but it 
was observed that he accepted invitations fo take 
dinner or tea with his hospitable neighbors with 
much greater alacrity than in times past, and that 
occasionally he even courted such invitations. 

He did not wish to hurt the new proprietor’s 
trade, however, and for a long time was guarded 
in his replies to the questions with which he was 

lied. One day he was asked to take Sunday 
Hinner with a family, the mistress of which was 
renowned for her good cooking. He accepted 
with great thankfulness, having been kept on 
particularly short and poor rations for some days 
previous to the invitation. 

When he saw the first slice cut from the great 
ronst of beef his eyes glistened, and when his 
plate had been well supplied and the meal was 
fairly under way, the host said, casually, “How 1s 
the table over 't the tavern, nowadays, Bije? 1 
aint heard you make any special mention of it, ’s 1 
know on,” 

“Wa-ai,” sald Abijah, slowly, evidently drawn 
on to spéak by the richness spread before him, 
“you know ’s well es I do, Samu’l, they’s some es 
is extry good perviders, an’ others es aint; then 
agin, they’s some 't are more pertick’ler abaout 
the meat'n others, Naow, in course,” he concluded, 
after devouring a large mouthful of the beef, 
“hen the yoke hes callused on the neck o' the ox 
fer from ten ter twelve years, the meat you git, 
aint, so to speak, over’n above juicy, an’ it don’t 
appear ter relish much!” 
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A GOOD FEE. 


Ministers in New England villages are not usually 
the recipients of liberal salaries, and the number 
of marriages in a year is seldom large enough to 
make the fees much of an addition to the slender 
sum. The fees themselves are apt to be slight, and 
sometimes are omitted altogether, although the 
clergyman is usually presented with some little 
“remembrance” of the happy occasion. 


One clergyman has a'good many amusing stories 
Ni of hls “wedding expertences,” but he once 
received a wedding fee which has never been 
duplicated, and which he says lasted ten times as 
long as any other which was ever given him. 

He performed the ceremony which united the 
daughter of the Widow Robbins, the thriftiest 
housewife of his parish, to a poor but estimable 

g man, whom the widow had selected for her 
inlaw,’ and with whom her daughter had 
dutifully fallen in love. 

The wedding was a merry one, and as the 
“officlating clergyman” was putting’ on his coat in 
the ball, ready to start for home, the Widow Robbins 
bustled’ out to him and said, “I sent Harry over 
with your fee about half’ an hour ago, Mr. 
Lathrop. T told him people wouldn't miss the 
groom for a few minutes; and sure enough they 
didn’t, He suid he gave ito your wife, and I hope 
you'll like it; you always have?” 

Mr. Lathrop murmured his thanks and hurried 
home, to be greeted by his wife, whom a severe 
cold had kept in the house, ina voice shaking 
with suppressed laughter. 

“Where is my fee?” demanded the clergyman. 
“I hear it has been put in your keeping.” 

“t's on the dining-room table,” faltered his wife. 

He strode out to the dining-room, and there on 
the table were ranged four rows ot giass jars, three 
in each row; they were well filled, and labeled 
respectively, “currant jelly,” “chili shuce,” “sweet 
pickles,” and, last but not least, “raspberry jam.” 

“We had a good laugh, of ‘course,” Mr. 
Lathrop, “but we also had some of that ‘iee? the 
very next day, and we never enjoyed one better.” 










































or 
EARTHQUAKE 


Several shocks of earthquake which have recently 
been felt in various quarters of the globe at about 
the time of the new moon recall the interesting 
theory that the earth is more frequently shaken 
near the periods of new and full moon than at 
other times. Lists of earthquakes covering many 


years have been prepared, which seem to favor 
this theg 











‘The reason assigned ts similar to that by which 
we are able to account for the greater height of 
the tides at new and full moon. 

When the moon and the sun are on the same 
side of the earth, as is the case at new moon, they 
unite the force of their attractions in heaping up 
the waters of the sea. The same thing happens 
when they are on opposite sides of the earth’ As at 
full moon, for then each, by attracting in an 
apposite direction, assists the other in pulling out 

he ocean, so to speak, as one migh e 
sides of a rubber all. ee patent the 

According to the theory in question, the ga 
forces of the sun and moon which raise the tides 
puta strain upon the crust of the earth which, by 
causing the strata of the rocks to sli ide i 
litle, produces earthquake: Prendioeee 

hen the moon is at its quarters its pull is a 
right angles to that of the sun and then, as te 
well known, the tides are lowest. Then, too, it i= 
imgued, the strain upon the crust of the earth i= 
east. 

If this theory is true, 











how wonderfully x e 
the apparently solld globe must be to the {impute 
conveyed to’ it by” the attraction of bodies 
hundred of thousands and millions of miles 
distany 


sor 
SINGULAR. 


A fourteen 





ear-old boy at school wrote this 


sentence in an exercise: “Ten men and four 


voman.” His teacher pointed out to him the 
sentence with the remark 


Is It possible that vou do not know, 


these years at sehool, that e 
these yen t the plural of x 


after al 
woman is 


hed his head in a somewhat 






“T've often heard my father 
a singular creature" 











| of all kinds at bargains, 
i 





Itching Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
pottle by mail only for 30 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co. 27 
Central ass, Regular size by dru; 
TORS send for lists, 
SAMA COLE Ramptice Ct. Mekect, 


‘he by mail or at Palme: 
SHORT 24hlewes ihe Chestnut se, Pnilsdelpii 


TYPE RY D or RENTED. 

at “EXCHANGE,” 13: th Sr. ‘Phitadas 
r Tollections and old U.S. stamps. 
PoE Gees thtlence with the best class 
of stamp collectors. We publish a monthly 
find weekly stamp paper. All stamps sold by 
sare guaranteed genuine, Sample lists and 
papers free. A collection of 1,000 varieties and 

a a $2.30 Album, post free, for $10. C.H. ‘Mekee 
tamp & Publishing Co., 1011 t St., St. Louls, Mo. 
LE Nog tke 
FERRET MUZZLE ian 

Tmuzzle. Can be carried In. ves 

SnG, plo by mail-on receipt of 25c-1 $4 per doz. W. ScoTr, 
Manufr., Lock Box E,West Cheshire, Ct. Manufr.Sole 
Agt. Pat. Horse Binnket Folding Device. Rings 
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y | 
LL STATIONERS SELL IT. | 
EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 

ERFECTPENCILPOINTER Co.PORTLANDME, 


C Is known everywhere as Brief- 
GRAHAW’S est and Best; used by the best 
REhorters; taught m she best | 

for3 months, 

writing included. 

ALS. GRanaM, 7H Broadway, N 

PORTABLE BATHS. 


Schools. In ours, 


‘Ann Arbor, Mich, 
is @ eompound pre- 


PHENYO-CAFFEIN forests vextlar 

physician for the relief of Sick and Nervous Head- 

e. It is so efficacious that every family should 
Send two-cent stamp for fy 


Miller Bros. 
y) STEEL PENS 


are American 
teel Pens, Ink Erasers and 
utlery feriden, Con: 


STUDY. sepccdstargety upon one’s 


HOM training and ‘knowledge of business 
affairs. If you wish to succeed take a 
thorough Business College course at Home, by Mail, 
Highly commended as a. practical, convenient and 
economical plan of study. Circulars and trial lesson Sree. 
Bryant & Stratton, {67 Mats St., Buffalo, 


STUDY LAW 


AT HOME. 


Take a Course in the| 
prague Correspon- 
ce School of Law. 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. COTNER, Jr., See’y, 
400 Wurrsey Brock, 

S Yee. «=; DETROIT, MICH. 
erkins Boss HUSKERS 
AND HAND PROTECTORS. 
Forged from Stoel; Leather Strapped. Cov- 
ered with Four, Batents. Ask your dedler for 
them, or send to us for Catalogue, Every man or boy 
who husks corn wants one. If this is not the Best 
Husker in the world ‘we will refund the money 
Three styles made, EA and B. Every one a “Bos. 
Sent by mall on receipt of Bic. This offer for purpose 

iction, Reference—Union or First Nat'l Bank. 
H. H. PERKINS MFG. C ewanee, Ill 


Combination Lock, Scholar’s Companion. | 


Allicinds cheaper than else- 
where, Before you bus, 
Send stamp for catalogue to 
‘Tue Powel & CLEMENT Co, 
166 Maint, Cineinnatl, 0. 


$7.99. 
RIFLES$2.00 
PISTOLS 75¢ 


‘The most unique Pencil Box on the market. No key | 


to lose. Nothing to get out of order. Only the owner 
knows the combination and can open It \ Samples 
malled. post-pald, on receipt of 10 cents, SELCHOW & 
RIGHTER, Sole Agents, 3% Broadway, New York. 


ABOUT A GREAT COUNTRY. 


| Minn. will send maps | 
and publications about 
the Northwest free to| 
home and land seekers. 


National Souvenir Spoons, 


Representing Nine Centuries of America’s History. 
A. D. 1000. 

Leif Ericson came to America 996-1000, 
D. 1492. 
Columbus discovered America, 
1773. 
Faneuil Hall, “The Cradle of American Liberty.” 
D. 1776. 

Independence Bell n Independence Hall. 
83. 
Evacuation of New York by the British. 
D. 1849. 

California, the El Dorado of the World. 

SEE FREE OFFER 


in our large Illustrated Advertisement of these S 
Spoons in the Sept. 10th issue of this paper nT 


TOWLE MANUFACTURING Co., SILVERSMITHS, 
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A. D. 
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Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 








FOR HAR! 8 S 
FOR HAR . SADDLES 
de tlre etna ak 
¢ e by age; dust wil ck 
norRirpentings Henclng Sei gan ek 











work finished with it. 
r injurious articles. 


BOISE CITY, IDA 


Healthful climate ; growl 
mining and agriculture 


Ri 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Piasters. 


MANNA 


Breeders of 
many. Bird 
Case Led wil pro- 
ep thern in 
‘coning, even whlla 
malin rec 
R Bird. Bool 
Phila. 


the: 
the Harts Mountain,Ge 
Will restore the song of \ 
vent their ailments and 
ete sr, 
ing teat 
Sold by all 


Food Oo. 
Says she cannot 


My Oe er tise 
. 


nger 8 Macl 
working, reliable, 


finely finished, 
heavy work, with a complete set of the lates 
attachments free, 


Baehy machine guaran 
rears. Buy direct from our 

Jee'awent’s profit; bend for FIC 
OXFORD MFG. CO., 


PARKER’S 


HAIR BALSAM. 
‘The popular favorite for dressing the 


hair, restoring color when 

Spa preventing dandruff. “It ol 

3 Scalp, stops the hair falll 

5B sure to please. 0c. & $1 at 

Oxgood's No.1 Hora. mate . 
from the best Bett Metal, will 
last for years, will positively 
he'p, about size ot duck egg 
You can enjoy Sermons, The- 


aters, eto. “Price, §5.00' Eas. 
fly carried; sent 0. 0. D.j ox 


nf 


2 weeks [i 
{trial,{f uot satisfactory money fh 
Fefurided,legs expresschargea, 
Express charges are about 80ots. in 
prety cht Gor: Seven ‘Oat 


=o Gop, Reveal 08 Beoadvay, OS bes Cah 
Funniest le 

“Hang It All.” :::2> 
Placed on sale 
6, 180L, Advance orders 
'Selis itself. Pleases Papa, 
Kittie can do it 


everywhere, Ai st, 
ached 00,000! 
amma Jaughs, Tommy tries i 
worth of pure fun for 15¢. 
wundreds daily. Mailed postpaid o 
PARKER-WENDELL 
Mrs 


co. 
Minneapolis, Minn- 


THE WALL PAPER MER! 


EAT. 


P 










Send 10c to yestats on sample: 
guide How” To PAPER will ves 


65 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il 
A TELEGRAPH OPER- 


1 


| uates in railway ser 
| are good. 
}, Operators are in 


ATOR’S work 4 
pays good wares a 
1¢ highest position: 


|) VALENTINE’S 


OF TELEGRAPHY, 






Perfect-Fitting Dres 


F. |. Whitney, St. Paul, DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


No ono using @ Chart or Square | 
lean compete with The McDowe 12 
|Garment Drafting Machine in Cut 
ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect 
Fitting Garments. Ensy to Learn, 


Rapld to Usa, Fits an; 
lows every Fashion. 
Jas Useful 


I ‘Send for 


WALL rates 
PAPER 


erscan have 

sending bu- 

siness card. 
0 


White Blan 
Gold Papers - 


Newest Felts 


KAYSER & ALI 

18 Arch 8t., P! 

i GOOD NEWSTO 

eRe) New Departure 
exents to Eve 


er. Greatest otter. 


time to get orders for our celébra- 
‘offees, and Bakin, 

Powder, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Roso China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 


A ted Tens, C 
Company. 

= Rose Toilet Set, W 

Castor, Webster's Dictionary, and many’ 


miums. For particulars, r 
Tea Co., 81 and 33 Vesey ssparess Oboe =o, 






F M 
ui 





& r Cro 
Is NOT A VARNISH 













ri in’the great Northwest. 
The most, prosperous city, in the great, Nor 
jaress Sec’y Bourd 


pted to light and 


tory, and save dealer's 
CATALOGUE. 
Box N, Chicago, Ili. 


OSGOOD BRO! 
yrOakieats Or no 


gents wanted; sel 
n receipt of price. 


Can You Do It? 


Trade Supplied by A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Chicago, New York and Philndel| 


sells the best, the cheapest and 
does the largest business in 


WALL PAPER 





it quickly and start our 


Railroads are bus; 
demand. 
rite for circulars, 





ASTHMA: HAY FEVER! 
CURED 10 STAY CURED 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 
We will send you testimony from people who live ‘near you. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 716 Main 8t., BUFFALO, B.Y, 


the Sowing Machine, 
Free 0 days to feat atyonrown betta 
lustrated Cirealar, | 


Samples direct from fi 
sent FREE to any adver 


Embossed Gold Papers 


| Paper Hangers and Paint- 
our large Sample Books by express by 


LMAN, 
lelphia, Pa. 


Vatch,BrassLamp, 


HO. 


‘dof Trad 


‘Manna 


plot 
free. | 
Pa | 
see how 
e money. 

Oxford 
e 3 perfect 
t improved 
nteed for 5 


gray, and 
leanses the 
Ing, and is 
Druggists. 


new. 


in. 


CHANT 





3, and bis 
ent Free. 


8 pleasant, 
nd leads to 
is. We teach 

rad: 


vice. Crops 


SCHOOL 


SBS. 


Form, Fol 
in Invention 


lew York City, 






= 30, 
100, 
150, 

- 150, 


LADIES 
Beautiful 
Subserib- 
Now's your 


other Pre. 
t American 
New York, 








ILITARY 
handling; | 
Contains 


Sold by all Harness Makers. 










to com 
-bing 


) common 
1 
all 
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SAPO 
Scouring Soaps 





floor scru 
LIO leads 









BRIGGS’S PATENT TRANSFER PATTERNS 


how to stamp, 


are the best. Send 16 cents for 
the money. “Send once on! 
tioner, 





Twelve good designs with full . 


1 instr 
sent on receipt of 5 contac! 


3, IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY, 


LEAD PENCILS, 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


samples worth doubie 


ny and th 
DIXON CRUCIBLE Con Jetseg uy! 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills, 

For HAT and DRES§ 
TRIMMINGS, 

SPECIAL MERIT for Paint. 

samplosino two coloresasso ate 

















en find prics list of rens 
Price of samples deducted from frst order smeoustey 
$1.00, Agents Wanted, and profitable none 


to Pleasant 
__ GCONTREXEVILLE MFG.CO. 15 Grant Ave. 






DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn't keep it send 10c. in 
stumps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 





SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 





RAZOR SHARP. 


In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 
Inst years, Good for any strop. Every “shaver” knows 
the Torrey Strops, This dressing has made them 
famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 


Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 


Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Rasor. 
J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mat 


The Best In Sixty Years! 

“My wife thinks the pair that she got from you is the 
best shoe for the price that she ever had, and she is 
near sixty. Send two more pairs, et 

sg This Lndies’ Solid French 
Dongoln Kid Button Boot 
sent prepaid anywhere in the U.S. 
for $1.50. Equals every way the 
Boots sold for 82.50 in all retail 
stores. We make this Boot our- 
selves,—therefore we guarantee 
the fit, style and wear to be satis 
factory,and will refund themoney 
or send another pair of Boots to 
any one having cause for 
complaint. Made Common 
Sense and’ Opera Toe, C to 

E wide and 3 al 
Dexter Shoe Cow 
‘Summer Street, 

‘Boston, Mass. 





FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
In the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh, and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood-purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Disordered Liver, etc. 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC on the Vital Organs, 
restoring long-lost Complexion, bringing, 
back the keen edge ofappetite,and arousing 
with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole 
physteal energy of the human frame. These 
facts are admitted by thousands, in all 
classes of society. Largest sale in the 
world. 
Of ail druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 2 
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MINING CAMP NAMES. 


In travelling through the mining districts of the 
Rocky Mountains, one is often surprised and 
amused at the queer, fanciful or poetic names 
given by miners to their mines or claims, or even 
to the little log-cabins in which they live. The 
writer has in an old note-book a list of such names, | 
gathered in and around Leadville. 


The list begins with “Sweet Marjorie,” a name 
‘iven to an undeveloped claim far above timber- 
ne. Near by was the “Girl I Left Behind Me,” 
owned by a manly. honest-looking young fellow 
of twenty-two or twenty-three, who no doubt had 
many happy. helpful thoughts of the girl he had 
left behind him while working eagerly and hope- 
fully on the claim that might make them both rich. 

Down in the gulch a brawny, full-bearded man. 
was wielding the pick vigorously In the tunnel of 
the “Baby Belle” mine, while a post driven in the 
ground not far distant indicated the location of | 
‘The Little Sass-box” claim. 

In another gulch were claims called “My Sweet- 
heart,” “Dandy Jim,” “Just. My Luck,” “Daddy’s | 
Delight’ and “Gun of the Range.” The “Pretty 
Polly Pemberton” had become a paying mine, | 
while near by two boylsb-s appearing young fellows 
had staked out ‘The Last Cent” claim. | 

“It means,” one of them sald, “that we've spent | 
our last copper for tools and grub to keep us alive | 
till we see if there’s anything in this piece of 
ground.” | 

“And if there is not?” I sald. | 

“Well, then we'll get somebody to grub-stake us 
on a claim until we strike something. People | 
don’t starve to death in this country anyhow.” | 

Nevertheless, there was a claim not far distant 
called the “Starvation.” 

“The Fairy Queen” and “Morning Star” were 
favorite names among the miners, and the “Last 
Chance” and “Last Hope” were not uncommon. 
One deserted shaft had a bit of paper tacked to a 

ost to indicate that its name was “The Fair | 

ream.” The long-deserted shaft and the sunken 
roof of the cabin near it told their own sad story 
of a “fair dream” that had come to naught. 

Over a cabin door was a pine board on which 
was painted in black letters, “The Missouri Lead.” 
In the cabin there lived a boy of nineteen who wa 
prospecting ‘on his own hook,” as he himself 
said when he came to the door with his hands | 
covered with dough from the “batch of biscuite” | 
he was making for his supper. 

A bumorous vein in the owners of some claims 
was indicated by such names as the “Thompson’s 
Mule,” “Hello,” “Sassy Jane,” “Busted,” “ 
Marier” and “Here We Air” claims. 

The owners of claims with such names as these 
were likely to be quite as happy without as with | 
the fortunes they sought for in the granite walls 














lanner 





of the mountain slopes. In many cases they were | 
better off seeking wealth than they would have | 
been In the sudden possession of it. | 
——__ ++ | 
UNTRUSTWORTHY. | 

Fame has its own pecullar bitterness. “Isn't it 


pleasant to go back with laurels to your old home?” | 
asked some one of a celebrated artist, who replied, 
quizzically : “It would be, except that many of my 
townsmen think me a house-painter. That is a 
worthy trade, but still it is not my trade.” Yet | 
such 8 ating fy not the sharpest to be !magined. 


A century ago there lived a famous almanac. 
maker, named Partridge. One day, while travel- 
ling in the country, he stopped for dinner at an 
inn, and afterwards called for his horse, in order 
to continue his journey. | 

“If you will take my advice, sir,” said the hostler, 
“you will stay where you are, unless you want to 
be overtaken’by a heavy rain.” 

“Nonsense,” was the reply. “It doesn’t look in| 
the least like rain.” 

He proceeded on his way, and was thoroughly 
drenched by the shower in which he had refused 
to believe.” Turning back, he was met by the 
hostler, with a broad grin. 

“Well, sir,” said the man, “you see I was right, 
after all.” : 

“Yes, you were right, and now you must tell me 
how you came to know about the rain.” 

“Well, sir,” replied the man, “you see we have 
a book at our house called ‘Partridge’s Almanac,’ 
and whenever that fellow promises us a fair day, 
we know it will rain. Now this day is put down 
in the almanac as ‘settled fine weather.’ I looked 
atthe prediction before I brought your horse out, 
and that was how I could put you on your guard.” | 
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TRULY RESIGNED. 


There was once a certain old lady whose son, | 
late in life, married against her wishes. The wife 
was everything that could be desired, and yet the 
old lady had not intended her middle-aged “boy” 
to marry at all, and loud were her complaints 
thereat. Finally the minister called, to essay 
consolation, and remind her that it was hardly best 
to make the neighbors the confidants of her woes. 


“I am sure Huldah will prove a dutiful daughter 
to you,” said he. 

“She'll do as well as she can,” grumbled the old 
lady, “but her best "ll be bad enough.” 

“Well, you know the deed is done, now, and 
nothing you can say will prevent it.” 

“I know it. If he had only heard to me in the 
first place, it never would have happened.” 

“But, my dear madam, this is not making the 
best of things.” 
hone aint any best to some things!" snapped 
she. 

“If you could only be resigned —” 

“Resigned? I’m always resigned when things 
go as I want them to!” | 

Evidently there was no more to be said. 





—— oh 
BEGAN WITH “A.” 


In London one evening, writes a correspondent, 
1 was looking for the Alhambra. Not knowing | 
exactly in which direction it was, I stopped to 
inquire of a passer-by, when suddenly the name | 
of the theatre escaped me entirely. | 

The situation was awkward, but I said: 

“Do you know where that large theatre is near 
here—the name begins with ‘A’?” 

The man replied at once: 

“Oh, you mean the 'Aymarket, sir.” 
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ces a yeast cake is known as a “two- 


Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 
A simple and effective remedy is found in “Brotn’s Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. (Ade. 


THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED |~ 
On the Toe 


LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL. 
Ask Your Furnisher for Them. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


DOUCGHERTY’S 


T Cc R 5 


Learner’s manual of complete iustruction, with de- 
seription of instruments, How to put up Telegraph 
i | FREE. 





Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mai! 
Bunnell & Co,, 16 Cortlandt St., New Yor! 


COMBINATION acces ot? 3 


Ages 4 to 14 years. 
Suit, extra Pants 


and Hat, all for $5.00. 


LATEST STYLES. All-Wool, Great Variety. 

Send postal for samples and rules for 
measuring. We send them C.0.D. to 
your nearest express office, where you 
can examine them before paying. 

22-page finely [Uustrated Catalogue of 
Men's and Boys" Clothing, Hats and 
Furnishings sent FREE to any address. 
OTH HOUSE, Chicago, I 














“JUST AS GOOD!” 







No Ma’m! It is not! 
Nothing Is “just as good” or can take the place of 


STERLING SILVER INLAID SPOONS AND FORKS. 


THE ORIGINAL 
ard only Complete and Satisfactory 
Condensed Mince Meat in the Market. 
Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations 
are offered with the aim to profit by the popular | 





Sterling Silver is inlaid at the exposed points; then 

plated entire with pure silver, preventing any wear 

whatever. Guaranteed % years. 

Ask your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 
Accept no substitute. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MADAME CRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSMAKERS’ FAVORITE. 
= Do you wish to be 

well-dressed ? 

Madame Griswold's 
Artistic Corsets, 
adapted to all figures 
and always graceful, 
will insure symmetry 
and comfort. 

TRY THEM. 

The Madame Gris- 
wold Patent Horse- 
ShoeCorsets are made 
with the springs In 


ity of the New England. 
o net be deceived but always insist on the 
New Engiand Brand. The best made. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & €0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 

















them. These 

| nomical, costing lesa than one Patent | Cor- 

centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- entirely oad 

ishing, strengthening, EASILY vent: break: 

DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids ing at Hips. 


Can be put 
on any style 
of Corset 
made by her 


as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


_W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





DIAMOND 
CYCLES, 


SIX STYLES. and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Lady Can- 
SOLO BY [strictly High Grade in Every Particular. vassers Wanted Everywhere. Exclusive terri- 
ALL Fe cet ph tory Riven. Ladies make this a profitable and perma. 
DEALERS | NO Better Machines Made at Any Price. Mant iusiaaess Orders by mail promptly filled! 
ol AMOND FRAME, Steel Drop For circulars and terms to agents send to 


R 1. 
SENT BY D 
US ON 


Forgings, Steel Tubing. Ad- 
justable Ball Bearings to all run- 


MADAME GRISWOLD, 


RECEIPT | ningparts. Finest material money 923 Broadway, N. Y.; 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.; or 
OF PRicE.| can buy. Enamel and nickel. Se geperal ees Beate St Wy; an & Co. Fredon!s, N.Y 
OVER 700 KINDS AND SIZES THE GENUINE 
FROM $10.00 To $75.00, ALL BEAR THIS TRADE- MARK, 





FSS) RY Wan 

A package of ALL- 
cock’s CoRN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
cock's BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of 7: Cents, 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and | 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

‘The Corn Shields are made 


large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 
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JANES & KIRTLAND, Special New York City Agents 


UNioN” 


> H LD S POROUS PLASTER 00., oe Yor 
reet. 
ii - 274 Canal Street, Mew York. | so1p BY FIRST-CLASS MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH'S SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 











The Best Accurate Rifle Yet Offered for the Money. 


Whole length, 33 inches, weight, 414 Ibs.; calibre, 22,100, for regular “BB” 
or long and short cartridges. We guarantee these Rifles to shoot as 
strong and as accurate as any 22,100 Calibre Rifles made; besides, 
they are perfectly safe to handle, quick to operate, reliable in every 
seepe0s, and will bear incessant use without linpairing their eficiency in the least degree. The rear 
sights are saldntable; and the barrel can be instantly removed from the frame, making a handy arm to 
carry in trunk, valise or package. Each Rifle is tested before leaving our works, and is knocked down 
as above stated, and neatly packed in a neat, strong box. We also manufacture a full assortment of 
Air Guns, suited to meet the tastes and wants of every one. The quality of our goods has established 
them in all the principal markets of the world, and their au perioriey has induced the United States 











Navy to place them, with success, on their school-ships. _s@~ Illustrated Price List sent on application. 
Address H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S.A. NoTE.—Wé stamp 


our name on each Gun we make. Send for Catalogue No. 34. Mention YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





quid Dentifrice 
HARMLESS AS PURE WATER. 

FRAGRANT AS THE SWEETEST FLOWERS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS, 


SAMPLE VIAL FREE. 
PuT up sy E. W. HOYT & CO., LoweLt, Mass. 
Manuracturers oF tHe coucsrateo Hoyts German Corocne, 














Noted for their Tone, Elegance and Dura- 
bility. Among the many improvements they 
contain, are the Patent Repeating Action, 
the Capo D’Astro Bar, and the Mouse 
Proof Pedal. They are sold on the most 
accommodating terms, and delivered in 
your house Free of Expense, and satisfaction 
GUARANTEED. Catalogues and full infor- 
mation mailed Free upon application. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont St., Boston. 
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AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, olly skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
Painful finger ends and shapeless nails, and simplé 
Curicura So. 


by Humors prevented and cured by AP. 
‘A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it is 
simply incomparable as a Skin ing Soap, un- 
equalled for the Tollet and without a rival for the 
Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exqul- 
altely perfumed, Curicuna SoaP produces the whitest, 
clearest skin and softest bands, and prevents inflam: 
ing of the , the cause of pimples, 

and most complexional disfiguration 
mits of no comparison with the best of 

ps, and rivals in delicacy the most noted 
and expensive of tollet and nursery soaps. Sale greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Address PoTren Drvoc AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


Aching aides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Curicura ANTI-Pain PLastxR. 2 cents. 


DONALD: KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of 4@Q _ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
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every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 


DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
SENSIBLE £38 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
NOW INUSE. 
A PERFECT 


and 






CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 

FIT ALL SHAPES, 

Made in 


Fast Black, 
Drab ard White. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO," 
on 

Western Agents. . 
So.v ey ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS Sole Manufacturers, 


+) 341 Broadway, N. ¥. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much Interest 
to the Ladies, expecially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTHY, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S, 
































vouth’s Companion Is an illustrated weekly 
whe See ren ‘Its subscription price is $1.05 
a year, payment In advance. 
pages are often iven its sub- 
sweckly asus Of the per cmber 
en over eight—which is 
aa tear fee are a gift to the subseribers from 
the Publishers. S pavce 
Sew Subscriptions can commence at 
New een iy ‘The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit Yenewals of subscriptions. ‘i 
Pays Companion, when sent by mall. 
Payment for The Coiptomce Money Order, Rank 
Check, or Draft, or au Express Money Order. WHEN 
coc Gp THESE CAN KE PROCURED, send the money 
In a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re- 
uired to register letters ‘whenever requested to 
oso. 
-ver be sent through the mail. Itis 
SU er eee D Gvear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it Is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us In a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponslbillty. ae x 
ten are not a safe means of seu money. 
Ponta} Noten ars not tem av any Money-Order Post: 
office, and, If lost or stolen, the money: ‘cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates ‘are issued. Subscribers 
core rand us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 
e .—Three weeks are required after the re- 
Rena ones ‘by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription Is ‘paid, can be changed. 
ct uances.—Remember that the publishers 
eco ‘be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes: 
iis paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 
‘our paper will not enable us to dis: 
Recta id us we cannot find your name on our 
Books untets your Postofice address is given, 
‘he nnme of the Post-office to whic! 
Alay wor ideont, Your hame cannot be found on 
our books unless this Is done. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


APHASIA—A CASE. 


‘The vocal organs are one thing, the power to use 
them is another thing. The power to use resides 
somewhere in the brain. But the brain is made 
up of many distinct parts, euch part having its 
own particular function, and being connected with 
some mental, muscular, or sensational act. 

‘Thirty years ago Broca found the speech-centre 
to be in the third frontal convolution. An injury 
at thix point produces a disturbance of speech 
known as aphasta. 

‘Three forms of aphasia are now recognized. In 
the first form there is inability to articulate, though 
the meaning of the word is fully understood, and 
there in no difficulty with the vocal organs. In the | 
second form of the disease, while the mind in 
general is unaffected, the patient is unable to 
recollect words. In the third form the patient, 
though intelligent and able to articulate, is unable 
to read printed language. 

In the firat form, the centre of the dizease ts 
where Broca placed {t. In the second form it 18 
aboutan inch below and behind that point. In the 
third form itis further back in the temporal and 
occipital lobes. 

‘The form of the aphasia now enables the surgeon 
to locate the cerebral lesion. The lesion may be 
due toa clot, atumor, an abscess, or a hemorrhage. 
In the cage of left-handed persons the speech- 
centre is generally in the right half of the brain. 

A very interesting case was lately detalled before 
the New York Surgical Society. ‘The patient was 
thrown from a buggy and was picked up conscious, 
but became unconscious toward evening, and 
remained so three days. On the return of con. 
sciousness, he was found to be aphasic, and was 
paralyzed in his right leg and part of his right 
arm. 

After three months the case came into the hands 
of the surgeons, and from a study of the symptoms 
they located a blood-clot in the speech-centre. On 
opening the skull in that region, they found the 
clot, removed it carefully, and duly dressed the 
wound. On the evening of that day the patient 
uttered the first word he had spoken since the 
return of consciousness. At the end of a week he 
was able to walk with the aid of a cane, and the 
aphaste symptoms steadily diminished until, three 
months later, he was able to converse and to 
resume his business. 
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STARS IN LATE SEPTEMBER. 


An observer will find a favorable opportunity 
for studying some of the September stara on the 
evening of the Twenty-third at eight o'clock. 

The moon Is then out of the way, and if the sky 
be cloudtess and the atmosphere Kerene, some of 
the largest stars in the Northern Hemisphere may 
be easily recognized. ‘The observer should find a 
position where the whole expanse of the heavens 
4s spread out above him. 

The first object that will attract hls attention ts 1 
Driliant star in the southeast, nearly half-way 
between the horizon and the zenith. It is Jupiter, 
the prince of planets, shining at his brightest, for 
he is at nearly his least dlistance from the earth. 

Near the point overhead, the radiant star Vega 
comes Into view, brighter than any of its neighbors 
and shining with a bluish light that ranks it with 
stars of the first class, those whose light has not 
yet grown dim, stars still in their golden youth. 

Areturus is the superb red star low down in the 
West, its color showing that it is not in its prime, 
though ft Is one of the most interesting atars in the | 
heavens, from its enormous magnitude and the 
fact that it Is drifting towards us at the rate of 
nearly sixty mileg a second! 

Capella fs the yellowish etar in the northeast, a 
wonderful brilliant. 


‘These three first-magnitude stars, Vega, Arcturus 


















THE YOUTH 


it Is difficult to decide upon their relative lustre: 
Some observera think that Vega bears the palm, 
others decide in favor of Arcturus, and others 
place Capella first on the list. 

, only aie other first-magnitude star, Altair, north- 
west of Jupiter, is visible at the time of observation. 

When these four firat-magnitude atars have been 
traced, the picture may be filled in. The seml- 
circle of stars enst of Arcturus is the Northern 
Crown. The Swan, with its starry cross resting 
onthe Milky Way, lies east of Vega, In the zenith. 
‘The square of Pegasus adorns the eastern sky, 
and is northeast of Jupiter. 

‘The Plelades are low down in the northeast, and 
above them lies Perseus with its famous variable, 
‘Algol, on one of the richest portions of the Milky 
Way, that aggregation of cighteen million suns, of 
which our sun is a member, though by no means a 
distinguished one. 

Intelligent observers may readily find the stars 
and clusters here mentioned, and the same stars 
will return to the same places at the same time on 
every succeeding September. Once learned, they 
have been learned for a lifetime. 

Stars seem to rise and set, lke the sun, on 
account of the earth’s revolution on her axis. 
‘They seem to rise four minutes earlier every 
night, on account of the earth's revolution In her 
orbit. The starry picture of the Twenty-third 
will be seen four minutes earlier on the Twenty- 
fourth, eight minutes earlier on the Twenty-fifth, 
and go on. 








THROUGH THE TUNNEL. 


‘A railway mail clerk, who had a car to himself, 
left {t for a moment to run forward and speak to 
the engineer as the train stopped for water at a 
station in the Alleghany Mountains, just west of 
the great tunnel. When the boiler was filled and 
the train started, he sprang for his car. What 
followed ts described by the Washington Star : 


‘The entrance to the car was on the side, and a 
solitary handie offered itself to the grasp ‘of the 
passenger. Ae the clerk seized this hurriedly and 
pulled himself up, he discovered to his horror that 
the door had jarréd siut, and could not be opened 
from the outside. 

* At that moment the train shot into the tunnel. 
The man shricked for help, but the noise of the 
train drowned hie cries, and with both hands 
raping the handle, his feet on the iron step, and 
fis body glued to the slide of the car lest he should 
ve dashed against the jagged wall, he was carried 
into the darkness. 

‘As the tunnel isa mile long, and the atmosphere 
almost stifling, the hapless man’s predicament can 
be better imagined than described. When the 
train came out into daylight again the engineer 
looked back, as usual, to see if the train was 
following, and discovered the mail clerk in his 
perilous position. 

The train was stopped as quickly as possible, 
and: the engineer ani! conductor hastened to the 
man’s rescue. He was all but demented, and on 
being aasiated to the ground, fell unconscious. 

For six months afterwards he was under a 
physician’s care, and when he had recovered from 
the shock, he said 

“The tunnel seemed at least ten miles long, and 
my head, I thought, was hollow, with the smoke 
rushing {n at my mouth and nostrils and pouring 
out again through my ears. Whenever I think of 
it my brain reels and 1 feel myself crouching, just 
as Icrouched against the outside of that car, while 
being dragged through that horrible darkness.” 





IT COULD SWIM. 


Ata sen-side resort some boys caught a ribbon- 
snake about eighteen inches long, and after playing 
with it for a while took it into their heads to see if 
{t could swim. They carried it to the pier and 
threw it into the harbor. ‘The snake sct out swim. 
ming at once, but instead of coming toward the 
land, it made for a small yacht lying at anchor. 


Itcould not get up the sides of the boat, but in 
swimming about it, it came to the cable, up which, 
to the amazement of the boys, it was seen to make 
its way by twisting around [t. 

The shouts of the boys called the attention of the 
only man on the yacht to the presence of the snake, 
and after shally the poor creature with a broom 
about the deck, he succeeded in throwing It into 
the water again. ‘The anake, atill plucky, swam to 
another yacht near by, but was driven away with 
an oar. 

It then started for the other side of the harbor, 
nearly a quarter of a mile distant, and the men in 
the second yacht had the curiosity to get into a 
small boat and follow it to see if it reached the 
shore. It swam steadily, going somewhat more 
slowly as it went on,- but still keeping up its 
graceful, undulating motion until the shore was 
gained. 

By this time ft was somewhat exhausted, but it 
had’ strength enough to crawl away among the 
rocks, and the men who were watching it felt that 





 thad earned the right to live, even had there been 


any reason—which there wasn't—for killing { 
the first place. eee 


CHANGED THE SUBJECT. 
One of the most dificult things to do gracefully 
1s to change the current of an unpleasant conver- 


tion, But the small boy can do it if circumstances 
make it necessary, 











“Thomas, will you please tell me why you pulled 
up the onions from my Danvers onion-bed? | How 
many tyes have T tol you to keep away from the 
garden? ‘ 
‘Thomas grew red in the face, and his grandfath 
Went on to depict the evil tate that fas sure to 
befall boys who went around destroy! 1 
their lders had planted. See 
Meantime, Thomas had pulled himself together, 
and, as the harangue was concluded, he sald, with 
axmile, referring to an eventof the previous week : 
Pity our old rooster died, wasn’t ft, grandpa?” 

















TOO TRUE. 


There is more than one kind of truth-speaking 
which fs not to the truth-speaker’s credit. An 
example is furnished by Forest and Stream : 


A disappointed fish-peddler was belaboring 
slow but patient horse in street in Georeeee 
D. C.. the other day, and crying his. wares a¢ 
Intervals,—“Herrin’, hervin’, fresh herrin'!” 
ca tender-heartesl lady, seein his acts of cruelty 
put her head out of a second-story yy and 
sald, “Have you no merey2" oy Window, and 
“No, mum,” was the reply 

















nothin’ but herrin’.”” 








CONCERNING the recent marriage of an A 
poctexs to an American Indian; the, Detroit Five 





and Capella, are called the northern brilltants, and | 





Presa remarks that time alone will 
whether she dia wisely In iletening to his stone 


COMPANION. 


Den- 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 

tifrice” iseffective for cleansing teeth. Ithas no equal 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. (Adv. 
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euvansp assox THE READ UMBRELLA 
‘ FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 
A superior article ata moderate 
price. Send for our catalogue, 
which gives full information. 
CHARLES F. READ&CO. 
, BOSTON, MASS. 





‘TRAQE MARK. 


RECEIPT OF PRIOR. 45 BROAD S 


emi mires ae 
YOUR HUSBAND'S COMFORT 


requires your best thought, even to his suspenders. 
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ISTHE 
pecause Always Elastic. 
12508! BURPMes not keep it send for circular, or 






in; $1.00 for silk fig’d pair, post. 
sept ste OFT IN DEI CO. ftoxbury,t 


FOR LADIES! 








AULTLESS |?" i 
ITTING ono thread to Bareine 


imost memattle fee B. 
2% 108. A. 
ORMS Sent to any address on 


recely ‘and postage, 2) cents. 
ogpipt of Driccded if not satisfactory, 


STREETER BROS. 
State and Madison Streets, CHICAGO. 


e buy our 
Ladies:.: 
their influ- 


ence on 


9 mankind to 

on dress well and 

yet save money 

Hence we appeal to them. 


Our Peculiar System 


dresses a man in goods cut to order,— 
(the advantage of which every man knows) 
at prices mo greater than ready-made. : 

Samples by mail anywhere on receipt | 
of a postal-card, 


Goods everywhere by mail or express. 


Address all) Plymouth Rock Pants Co. 
mailto 5 Headquarters 11 to 25 Eliot St., Boston. 
We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 

ington, D.C. Chicago, Ill, Toledo, Dayton, Little Rock, 

Ark. Richniond, Va.. Birmingham, Ala., Worcester, 

Mass, Troy, N. Y., Macon, Ga., Memphis, Tenn., Nash: 

ville, Tent, Dailas, Tex., Augusta, Ga., Davenport, 

Iowa, Columbus, Ga., Galveston, Tex., Waco, Tex., 

New Orleans, La. Pensacola, Fia., Atlanta, Ga., Man: 

chester, N. H., Concord, N. H., Montgomery, Ala, New 

Haven, Conn., Springfleld, Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, | 

Cottage City,’Nantucket, Kansas, Mo., Louisville, Ky. 

Austin, Tex. San Antonio, Tex. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. 
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is enormous, 




























sy FAST BLACK ">= WOOL. 
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FAST BLACK roe SIM 












ST.STOCKING BLACK 


‘The most extensively used of all dyes are the 
Diamond Dye Fast Blacks. With these there is 
no garment or fabric of any kind but what any 
man, woman or child can color a rich, full black 
that will practically make the article as good as 
new, and so save the cost of new. 


Every dime 
spent for Diamond Dyes will save you dollars. 


Sold by all druggists, 10 cts, a package, or sent by 
mails tell it wanted for, wool, slit orecotton. ARS 
forty'other standard colors. Our book, “Home Dyeing, 
and 40 samples colored cloth sent for stamp. : 
Writs, Rictanpsox & Co., Burlington, Vt. 











SEPTEMBER 17, 1691, 


The Nail 
_a@e ee. 


The Picture, 


and The mn.” is on the last 
Of the Fourth of July Numbers” P29 


What has the Nail 
to do with the Picture? 


THE NAIL, apparently a thing of small 
importance, is really an object of much concem 
to every owner of Horses and every Blacksmith 
who cares for his reputation. Split and Broken 
Nails in a Horse’s Foot are sure to cause lame- 
ness, which often results in lockjaw. The only 
Nail that will never split, sliver or break is the 


Putnam Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 


Horseshoe Nail. It is the only Nail in the 
world in which, in its manufacture, the old hand 
process is precisely imitated and followed. 


THE PICTURE was painted by one of the 
best artists in America, and is now owned by 
the Putnam Nail Company. The expression of 
pain on this beautiful face on account of the 
Thorn in her foot may lead those with humane 
feelings to appreciate the suffering of the Horse 
that has a slivered or broken Nail in the tender 
part of his foot. 


This picture has been reproduced in the same 
original beautiful colors. Size 21x13 inches, A 
charming subject for the walls of any Parlor, 
‘Library or Chamber. It will be sent 


FREE 


without any advertising, to any one who will 
find out from the Blacksmiths in their nelghbor- 
hood what kind of Horseshoe Nails they use, 
and send us this information, with the names 
of the Blacksmiths, and 10 cents In stamps to 

ay for postage and packing. It will be sold for 
Bor sent Iree as above described. "Address, 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponsef, Boston, Mass. 
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INTERLOPERS. 
In Eight Chapters.— Chapter VIII. 


Dorothy “Comes Into Her Own." 


While Dorothy was rocking back and forth in 
her room in an agony of spirit, and praying that 
she might die, her step-father was pacing to and 
fro upon the piazza, only a little less miserable 
than she. 

“L tell you, Agnes," he was saying to his wife, 
pausing before her and speaking in a low whisper, 
“F cannot comprehend it at all. Both you and 
Miss Lorimer gave me such a 
different idea of the child. I 
thought—but this cannot go on. 
Something must be done. 

“If the girl’s nature is as you 
and her teacher think, I cannot 
allow it to be rnined by lack of 
discipline. She must learn to 
feel that she cannot give herself 
full swing. She must know 
that she is subject to restraint. 

“This last piece of folly has 
been so insulting to us, so 
plainly a case of insubordina- 
tion, that I feel that it ought to 
be dealt with immediately and 
with rigid severity. 

“All her former escapades I 
excused; but this! She knew 
she was putting o direct slight 
upon my authority, and she did 
it, I am convinced, to wy to 
humiliate me and to—I hate to 
say it, to think it—stab Helen!”” 

With a deep-drawn sigh he 
left his wife, who was crying 
softly, and continued his rest- 
less tramp up and down the 
piazza. 

He conld not bear to see her 
weep. Every tear added to his 
misery, but he felt compelled 
to speak. He had tried patience 
und kindness, and now be must 
begin a system of “rigid disci- 
pline.”” 

Helen and Fred, who had 
been taking a melancholy stroll 
in the garden, and trying to 
talk about everything but 
Dorothy and her escapade, returned tothe piazza, 
and endeavored to be talkative and gay. But 
their effort was a dismal failure, and after a long 
season of silence all went to their rooms. 

The next morning Colonel Everest appeared 
at the breakfast table looking careworn and 
fatigned. He had passed a sleepless night, and 
was relieved, upon the whole, to find that Dorothy 
would not leave her room, and that he should 
not see her until the afternoon. 

He had business in the city that would detain 
him there until Inte in the day, and he felt it 
would be wise to postpone his talk with his step- 
daughter until his return. 

Dorothy, sitting dejectedly by her window, 
saw him drive away, and heard her mother's 
voice and Helen’s call good-by to him. 

She was discouraged and disappointed. Not 
only had she been awake most of the night, but 
she had spent her time in striving and battling 
with herself—trying to conquer the rebellious 
spirit within her. 

But now she thought bitterly : 

“What am Ito them? They all belong to one 
another; Lam crowded out. I am the interloper, 
I guess they think!” 

She recalled how her step-father had rejected 
her the day before; how he had made her mother 
believe she had gone aboard the boat to play and 
dance simply to spite Helen and to humiliate 
him—for of course she felt sure he had been the 
first to suggest that. 

She thought of herself as being cast aside 
and disowned in the yery moment of her best 
endeavor to be good, and her heart felt as if it 
would burst with the stress of her sorrow. 

Yesterday she had determined to begin a new 
life. She had resolved to go to Helen and beg her | 
to forgive her for all her ernel slights and harsh 
trentinent, and to tell her that she loved her—for 
indeed she did love her. She loved her so dearly | 
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that the very thought of her dying made her 
dizzy with terror. 

But what was the use of all that now? They 
would not even listen to her. Her mother had 
said she was a disgrace to them, or that she had 
disgraced them—it was the same thing—and had 
left her in the saddest hour of her need. 

Well, if they were willing to believe ill of her 
without waiting to hear her side of the story, she 
resolved that she would never tell them the truth. 

By and by sho went to her dressing-stand, and 
looked at herself in the glass. What a hollow- 
ed, sorrowful face gazed back at her! It 
most made her cry, she pitied the reflection so. 
Then she began idly to turn over her toilet 
articles for want of something better todo. Ina 
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“Well, I was getting pretty uneasy over it all, 
when my wife came back; and, Everest, you 
should have seen her! I couldn't think what 
ailed her, for she isn’t one to show much emotion 
unless she’s deeply touched. I asked her what it 
was all about, and then came a long story that 
put quite another faco on the boat affai 

He told, briefly, the story of Mrs. Beech's visit 
to Mrs. Everest and her daughters ; of her request 
that the girls should earn money by “a sacrifico,”” 
and of Dorothy's eager desire to do so. 

“Blaine says,” Mr. Beech went on, “that she 
remembers that she heard Dorothy say she could 
not do anything but play the banjo, and she 
suggested her going about dancing for pennies, 
thinking nothing more about it after it was said, 








“Little Daughter!” 


moment her eyes fell on a little hook that lay 
upon the table top. She took it up, and opening 
it, began to read. 

It was her Bible, which she had sadly neglected 
of late. She scanned the pages, first with a sort 
of careless unrest; but after a time sho was 
reading half-aloud to herself, while her tears fell 
silently upon the leaves, and her heart was melted 
with tenderness and regret. 

At last she rose, and going to her bed, fell on 
her knees beside it. ' 

“1 am going to do it all as I promised,” she 
said, in a very low, tremulous whisper. “When 
he comes home I'll tell him all—just as it was— 
and ask him to forgive me; and tell him I love 
him—and Helen!” 

Flinging herself upon her bed, she fell asleep 
and slept heavily for several hours. 

As Colonel Everest was boarding the train late 
that afternoon on his return, he felt a touch upon 
his shoulder, and turning half-around, saw Mr. 
Beech behind him, smiling cordially. They sat 
together talking of business and of politics, and 
finally of the prospect for the success of the 
Tournament. All at once Mr. Beech interrupted 
himself with : 

“Really, Everest, I quite forgot to tell you.”” 

Colonel Everest turned to him attentively, and 
Mr. Beech went on. 

“After I left you last evening I couldn't help 
thinking of that affair on the boat—yonr little 
step-daughter, you know. Of course I said 
nothing to any one, not even my wife, because 
you had desired it, and I thought, too, it was best 
to hush it up. 

“But a little while after I got home, my wife 
was called away to see some one, and while she 
was gone I couldn't help wondering if, after all, 
it was quite the fair thing to give the poor little 
girl the cut direct. F 





and not having the faintest shadow of an idea 
that the whole thing would be more than a 
sort of spur to the girls in getting the money 
together. 

“But when she was told some one wanted to 
see her last night; when she found that ‘some 
one’ was Dorothy; and when, moreover, she saw 
the child was ready to faint with weariness, 
she was somewhat taken aback, and was quite 
unnerved when Dorothy poured a pocketful of 
money into her lap, explaining that it was her 
contribution to the hospital and that, as my wife 
lind recomriended, she had earned it. 

“Elaine naturally asked how she had earned it, 

but Dorothy would not anewer. All she said 
was: 
“41 earned it honestly, Mrs. Beech. You 
needn't be afraid to take it. I couldn't em- 
broider—I should have spoiled it, but I—it was a 
sacrifice!’ Then the poor little soul hid her face 
in her hands, and left my wife standing by the 
door-way too much taken aback to even call her 
and have her taken home in the carriage to save 
her tired fect the extra tramp. 

“Of course Elaine was all at sea regarding the 
means Dorothy had used to procure the money 
but when I heard her story I thought you wouldn’t 
object if Tenlightened her. For, of course, that 
was what she collected the pennies for. I wish 
now I’d given her a five-dollar bill instead of a 
one—poor little girl!” 

Mr. Beech broke off suddenly to cough and 
gaze fixedly away from his companion and out 
of the window. 

“Elaine says,” he continued after a moment, 
“she never saw in all her life anything more 
pathetic than that little figure. The child hada 
beaten, harassed look that almost broke her heart 
to see. She says her cves —* 

“Stop, Beech!” exclaimed Colonel Everest, 
huskily. “I can’t bear any more.” 
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He said no more, and Mr. Beech did not try to 

Press him into conversation. They were quite 

silent all the rest of the way, and more than once 

Colonel Everest could not get a very distinct view 

of the country around—it seemed so strangely 

hazy and blurred. 

When the train drew up at their station, and 
the two imen were preparing to descend the car 
steps, the same mist rose before his eyes and 
made him a little uncertain of his footing. 

Mr. Beech had jumped lightly upon the plat- 
form before him, and then turned and sai 

“Be careful how you go here; there's a slippery 
place in the wood and —* 

His warning came too late. 

Colonel Everest, still with that dimness of 
vision, made a tisstep and fell 
heavily forward upon the plat- 
form, his leg slipped beneath 
him upon the rotten edge, and 
became wedged firmly between 
the car-wheel and the wooden 
framework. 

In a moment he was sur- 
rounded by men, eager to ren- 
der assistance, and it was not 
long before he was lying, white 
and still, upon a bench in the 
waiting-room, and wondering 
why they did not hasten with a 
carriage to take him home. 

At last he was carried to a 
victoria, and driven slowly up 
the hill and into his own 
grounds. 

Dorothy had heen sitting by 
her window ever since she heard 
the whistle of the train, watch- 
ing for her father to appear. 
She had gained much good from 
her long nap; and now, dressed 
in her white frock, looked quite 
natural and like herself. Only 
she was trembling with excite- 
ment, and anxious dread of 
what she was about to do. 

She was about to turn away 
from the window and begin 
some trivial task in order to 
divert her mind, when she 
heard the grating sound of 
wheels upon the drive, and in 
another moment saw a strange 
open carriage come in sight 
around the curve of the path. 
In it she saw her step-father 

lying, ashen white and motionless, his head 

upon Mr. Beech's shoulder. 

For a second it seemed as if her heart had 
stopped beating. Was this the end, then? Had 
her father died, leaving her unforgiven? Then 
she saw him move his hand, and ina flash was 
ont of her door and flying downstairs, pale as 
death, but with presence of mind enough to 
caution the servants against “exciting mamma 
and Miss Helen.” 

“An’ sure,” answered Katie, ‘it’s only your 
mamma is home, miss. Miss Helen and Mr. 
Fred is ridin’.’* 

Dorothy breathed freer as she thought that 
Helen “won't have to bear the first and worst of 
it.” 

When the physician came and examined the 
broken limb, Dorothy watched his face as closely 
as if she thought she could read his innermost 
thoughts by its expression. But she gained 
small satisfaction. All she knew was that her 
father was very badly hurt, and that her heart 
was full of compassion for him. 

By and by Helen returned, and came running 
in to sink down by the side of the bed and kiss 
the patient again and again, her tears raining 
down npon his face. Thon the surgeon made 
proparations to set the broken log, and Helen ran 
quickly out of the room. 

Dorothy remained in the room and rendered 
such ready and actual assistance that after it was 
all over and the surgeon preparing to depart, he 
turned to Mrs. Everest and said: 

“You have a brave girl there, madam—a little 
heroine. I could hardly have managed without 
| her.” 

But Dorothy had suddenly disappeared from 
the room, and did not hear. 

“Where is Dorothy?" asked Helen, who had 
| crept back to her father’s side now the ordeal was 
over, and he was lying, worn out and still, upon 
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the pillow, with his injured leg strapped in ® 
“fracture-box."* 

Receiving no answer she went in search of her 
sister, for she felt a longing for her sympathy in 
this hour of need. But she was neither upstairs 
nor downstairs, and at last Helen was about to 
give up in despair when, happening to pause & 
moment for breath at the foot of the garret stairs, 
she thought she heard the sound of a sob descend- 
ing from above. 

In a trice she was standing in the dusky, 
warm, trunk-filled place, and there, behind a 
huge packing-box, was the object of her search, 
crouching away in the shadow in ‘a disconsolate 
little heap and sobbing ae if her heart would 
break. 

«Q Dorothy, don’t!"" pleaded Helen, 
cry so. What is it, dear? Do tell me.” y 

"The strain had been too great. Now the imme- 
diate necessity of being brave for her father had 
passed, she was so broken down that her hyster- 
ical weeping was beyond her powor to control. 

She clung wildly about Helen's neck, beseech- 
ing her not to die, and telling her again and 
again how much she loved her. 

40 Helen, Helen, forgive me—please forgive 
me and love me—if you can. I thonght it wasn’t 
fair to—wear the dress—when I had—been so 
cruel to—you. Don't think it was—because I 
didn’t love you, Helen; 1 do—I do!” 

‘Then Helen, crying too, and with her arms 
tight about her sister's waist, said: 

“Why, Dorothy, darling, I'm not going to die. 
I couldn't die now, when I know you love me.”” 

They clung together and cried and laughed, 
and were very foolish and happy. 

By and by it was evening, and no one seemed 
to take dinner into consideration at all. Then it 
was night; aud Dorothy had crept into the sick- 
room where the patient had fallen into a doze; 
and seeing how tired her mother was, had sent 
her peremptorily into the next room to rest, 
sinking down herself in a large arm-chair behind 
a screen. 

Presently she heard a slight stir at the bed, and 
wag just peering ont from her place of conceal- 
ment to see if her father had waked and was in 
want of something, when she saw amid the 
gloom Helen’s white-robed figure steal softly to 
his side, and kneeling next him, commence 
stroking his forehead tenderly. 

Then she heard her say: “I wasn't brave 
to-day, dearest. I couldn't stay to help you bear 
it. It was Dorothy who did that. Dorothy is 
better than —"" 

But her father interrupted her, laying his weak 
hand upon her lips. 

“Dorothy doesn’t care, darling. She could see 
me suffer, because she does not love me.” 

Poor Dorothy! She had thought the worst 
was over—that she had lived through the saddest 
moment of her life. But this was harder than 
all. 

She hid her face in her hands and bowed her 
head upon her breast, with the great ache back in 
her heart again with fourfold force. 

But Helen was talking again, and Dorothy 
could not help hearing what she said. 

_She was telling how she found Dorothy in the 
garret, and of what she had said. Dorothy 
waited to hear no more, but slipping out from 





“Don't 











behind the screen, ran to Helen’s side, erying | but anyhow, she couldn't take kindly to the prairie. 


softly : 

“Don't stand up for me, Helen. 1 don't 
deserve it. Let me bear it all alone. It will 
serve me right, but I want to tell my father that 
T love him, and I want to tell him that I’m sorry, 
and that if he knew how I have wanted him to 
take me in his arms just once and call me—" 

“Little daughter!” he said. Helen stepped 
aside, and he held Dorothy close to his breast 
and kissed her. 

‘Then something very strange happened. Col- 
onel Everest begged Dorothy's pardon; and when 
she looked at him in wonderment, he told her 
about Mr. Beech, and how he had learned to 
understand why she had gone upon the boat and 
played the banjo for money. 

‘When Mrs. Everest returned and found her 
patient running excellent chances of developing a 
fine fever, she had, in the midst of her joy at the 
turn affairs had taken, to send the two girls out 
of the room; watching them as they went, and 
thanking God in her heart. 

So it came about that toward the end of 
September, when Colonel Everest had recovered 
sufficiently from his accident to be able to get 
about on crutches, a party of three descended 
from a coach that rolled up to the seminary door. 

The pupils who had already arrived were able 
to hear Dorothy present her girl-companion to 
Miss Lorimer as, “My sister, Helen Everest,” and 
to see her, when the moment of parting came, 


cling about the Colonel's neck, crying because | 


she inust be separated from him. 

When he was driven away, Dorothy and Helen 
stood at the door with their arms about each 
other's waists, waving him a last good-by. 

As they turned back, Helen shyly brushing 
away a tear and Dorothy looking very wistfal 
and sad, Fanny Bergen remarked disdainfuily : 

“Well, Llike that! After the way she carried 
on at first—calling them ‘interlopers’ and all 
that!" 

Dorothy turned and answered, stoutly 

“Yes, I did ‘carry on’ at first, Fanny; and T 
did call them interlopers. But now I love them 
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with all my strength, and Iam proud to be able 
to say it. If any one was cruel and mean, it 
wasn't the interlopers; and if any one need to be 
sorry for it, it isn’t the interlopers. 

«So there! And I've learned something this 





summer that I shall never forget. It has made 
me able even to forgive you for sneering at me, 
and to ask you to make up and be friends!” 
Junie M. Lippmann. 
The End. 
——+-—_—_ 


OPPORTUNITY. 


‘You have me now—at least you may, 
‘This very hour, this very day ; 
But no one knows how long I'stay. 

—Lady Lenox. 


——+e-—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE GOURD BANK.. 


“Nick,” said Mr. Jim Conway, interrupting the 
tune he was whistling, to address the man who 
rode beside him, “I halnt felt so much like a boy 
in years!” 

“Nor me elther!” returned Mr. Nicholas Nick- 
erson, also breaking off in the midst of a whistled 
tune. “I feel like I'd jest broke out of a cage.” 

‘They were rough-beurded, carelessly-dressed 
men, with sun-browned faces and toil-hardened | 
hands, but they were as happy as kings in purple 
and fine linen. They were going home. 

For almost one-half their lives they had called 
wherever they happened to be in the West “home, 
but now they were on their way back to the place 
where they were Lorn. 

“Queer,” said Conway, slowly, “that the longer 

aman stays away from the old home neighborhood, 

the better he likes ft. When I left it, I was so tired 

of them simple old scenes that I thought I hated | 
tem. But, now —" 

He paused, half-ashamed to tell his comrade 
more. 

“Yep,” agreed Nickerson. “After a while every 
old tree an’ rock an’ slope an’ medder that he ort” 
to have forgotten long ago, kinder—kinder seems 
like a brother.” 

“A man gits kinder hungry to see ’em again,” 
said Conway. re 

“Yep, kinder hungry.’ 

Presently Couway sald, slowly, “I aeen a woman 
once who ‘d been driven crazy by that hunger. 
Youngish woman—moved out to the Panhandle 
country from Ohio; used to the hills an’ woods an* 
rivers all her Hfe. I don’t know all of the story, 
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Finally, the baby died. After that she'd stand in 
the open door most of the time, an’ look off across 
the prairle toward the enst—toward home. 

“Ier husband—wal, he was kept busy tryin’ to 
dig out a livin’, an’ thought ft all foollshness, 
anyhow, I reckon. She didn’t complain much, but 
Jest kept lookin’ off across the prairie toward the 
east, an’ growin’ thinner an’ paler. 

“Wal, when {t was too late, 1 saw ‘em at the 
depot; he was takin’ her to the asylum. She stood 
in the depot door wn’ looked out, an’ said, ‘So far! 
So far!” in the most hopeless votce I ever herd. 
Prob’ly she didn’t live an’ suffer very long after 
that, for she was 60 weak an’ worn that she could 
scarcely stan’ without holdin’ onto the door-posts. 

“IIer husband growled a little to somebody he 
knew, that the trip was costin’ him a heap of 
money, an’ takin’ him away from his crops jest 
when they needed him most.” 

“I reckon you didn’t git a chance to kick him?” 

“No. It ‘d only made it worse for the poor 
woman. But—" 

‘They sald no more for some time after that, but | 
did not resume their whistling. Each realized in 
his heart something of what the poor, home-hungry 
woman had suffered. 

“Wonder If anybody’! know us till we tell ‘em 
who we are?” said Nickerson, after a while. 

“Doubtful; mebby not then. Most of the old- 
timers are gone, an’ the younger ones won't know 
us. But the old hills an’ streams an’ crooks in the 
road won't be strangers. 
Kinder queer, but I've thought more about 
them than about the people—none of mine are left 
now, you know.” 

r mine,” said Conway. “Father, mother and 
brother dead, and two sisters married an’ gone.” 

“Remember old Gran’pap Watrous, who used te 
go dodderin’ up an’ down the street, sellin’ earls 
garden truck from a basket with a blue stripe 
around it?” asked Nickerson, musingly. 

“Yes. Remember how you could git him started | 
to tellin’ a story, an’ make him forgit In five, 
minutes what he come for?” 

“I should say so! Like to see old gran'pap 
again. Wonder if he — 

“That was twenty-five years ago,” interrupted 
the other, gravely. 

“That's go! 


The sun was dropping behind a bank of heavy 
clouds, slowly rising from above the western edge 



































of the prairie, when they reached a homestead 
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claim, and rode along its fence of barbed wire 
toward a weather-beaten little house near the 
further corner—a house out of sight, unless the 
day was very clenr, of other human habitations. 

‘The fence was overgrown in places with last 
summer's weeds, and here and there a post lopped 
over, rotted off at the bottom, but partially upheld 

nsion of the wire. 
Me fel within showed that it had received but 
scanty cultivation during the previous season, and 
had probably borne but a meagre crop. 

Yet in that weather-beaten little house dwelt a 
capitalist—the sole proprietor of @ bank and the 
treasure therein. 

‘The bank, which sat beside a crazy old clock on 
‘a shelf made of the side of  soap-box, was a 
small, pudgy yellow gourd that stood up on its 
larger end, and had a slit beside its stem for the 
introduction of deposits. 

In it was a capital of eleven cents. 

The capitallst was Jackson Bascom, over whose 
towey head almost four years had passed. Ten 
cents of the money had been tossed before him by 
a passing horseman, who had seen the old-mannish- 
looking baby perched on the low top-bar that 
helped to lla gap in the wire fence, and “wanted 
to see the little fellow smile a dime’s worth,” as he 
expressed it. 

Jackson had tumbled from the bar with a shout, 
picked up the two nickels and put them Into the 
gourd bank with the penny which had been the 
bank’s sole capital for many a day before that. 

Often, thereafter, he might have been seen, in 
fine weather, perched on the same bar, hopefully 
waiting for the dropping of more money. 

It was a little more than a week after the time of 
the bank’s great increase in capital when Conway 
and Nickerson drew rein before the weather. 
beaten little house. 

Jackson hud been perched upon the bar until 
within a quarter of an hour of their arrival. Ie 
had been startled from his perch by a cry of alarm 
from Lyddy in the house. Poor, weak, worn, 
hopeless Mr. Bascom had fallen in something 
very like a faint. 

When, 4 little later, Conway and Nickerson rode 
up to the bar-way, the cloud wall that had risen 
from the west was half-way across the sky, and 
dusk was falling. 

“Rain in ten minutes,” sald Conway, laconically. 

They tied their horses to the posts, swung them- 
selves over the low bars, and advanced to the 
house. 

The door was open, and the men saw the children 
gathered about the fainting woman. There was 
Lyddy—an old faced, anxious-looking girl of 
twelve or thirteen; Jimmy and Johnny, grave 
little fellows of about ten and eight; and Jackson, 
the capitalist. 

Lyddy had bathed ber mother’s wan face with 
cool water, and Jimmy and Johnny were fanning 
her with their tattered straw hats. Jackson stood 
back and looked solemnly on; and his distress was 
none the less great because he was not crying. 

“Can we do anything?” asked Conway, as the 
two looked In at the door, 

“1 am better now,” said Mra. Bascom, weakly 
but gratefully, raising her head from the shabby 
old lounge where the children had placed her. “It 
will soon pass away; it always does.” 

“If we can do anything —” begun Nickerson, 
slow! 

“Won't you come in?” invited Mrs. Bascom, 
with a feeble attempt to be hospitable. “Lyddy, 
set chaira for the gentlemen.”” 

The dusk was fast deepening. The cloud wall 
had spread across the sky, and a few great drops 
of the coming storm were plashing down. 

“Much obliged to you, mom,” returned Conway, 
“but if we can't be of any help, we'll ride on. Is 
there any place near here where we can git accom- 
modations for the night?” 

“The nearest house is two miles away,” sald 
Mrs. Bascom. “You can't ride on in the storm. 
You are welcome to put your horses in the barn 
and stop here.” 

The men made a show of remonstrance. 

“We needn't eat much,” Nickerson whispered to 
his comrade, “an’ we can pay for what we git.” 

The horses were hardly under shelter before the 
rain increased to a downpour. 

“Where —" began Conway, “that is, is your 
husband comin’ home soon?” 

“He is dead,” anawered Mrs. Bascom. 

By this time she was able to ait up on the rude 
lounge. 

“Lyddy,” she said, “set out a bite for the gen- 
tlemen to eat. We haven't got much, but you're 
welcome to what there is.” 

“Thank ye, mom,” returned Conway, awkwardly. 

pret pay for tt, Jim,” wilspered Nickerson to 
nim. 
The children were shy at first, but when the 
rugal meal was over, and the men were sitting 
back from the table while Lydia cleared it off, 
little Jackson advanced gravely and climbed on 
Conway's knee. 

“Wrere you do'n’, mister?” he asked. 

“Hush, Jackson! said his mother. 

“Oh, jestas lives tell as not, mom!" said Conway. 
“Me an’ Nickerson are on our way back to the old 
Indiana home we left twenty-five years ago.” 

“What part of Indiana?” asked the widow, with 
pitiful eagerness. 

“Green County—Spencerville.” 

The woman's enger look faded away. 

“We are from Burtis,” she sald. 

“An! we're doin’ back dere pretty soon!" spoke 
up Jackson, cheerfully. 

“That 40, mom?” asked Conway, heartily. 
“That's good!” 

“1—I—we —" began the widow, weakly. 

She glanced at the children, and there was an 
undercurrent of hopelessness in her low voice that 

told the men that, though she did not wish to 
destroy the hope of the children, she felt little for 
herself. 
Yes, mom,” interrupted Conway, understand. 

“It costs a heap of money. I—right heavy 
fallin’, haint it?” x 

“I dot money 
“In my bank! We doin’ pretty soon 

He serambled down from Conway’s knee. 
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“Dit my bank, Lyddy!” he commanded. When 
it was handed down to him he brought it triumph. 
antly to Conway. 

“Money!” he chuckled. “Doin’ back to Ind’ang 
pretty soon!” 

Nickerson saw that there were tears in the 
widow's eyes. 

“Want to look at my knife, Jackson?” he asked, 
producing a huge, many-bladed affair, with a cork. 
screw in the back. 

Jackson grasped it, marvelled, and was silent, 
Presently he fell asleep in Conway’s lap, with the 
huge knife in his clutch. 

The men, with awkward kindness, tried to talk 
of other things; but Mrs. Bascom kept returning 
to the one subject ever in her thoughts—the old 
home. 

a have been hoping for years to go,” she said, 
“but —” 

“Same way with us, mom!” returned Conway. 
“Me an’ Nickerson got together four years ago— 
we came from the same old town at about the same 
time, but never happened to meet again till four 
years ngo—an’ ever since, we've been figgerin' on 
takin’ a ja’nt back there, but never got to it till 
now. We've finally managed to save up enough 
to make the trip.” 

Presently the widow told them a part of her 
story. She glossed over the failings of her dead 
husband, but a word or phrase let fall here and 
there told Conway and Nickerson what kind of 
man he had been. 

Jackson Bascom, the elder, had been neither 
depraved nor yiclous—be had been simply a com. 
Dination of over-hopefulness and laziness; a 
contented waiter for “something to turn up.” 

It had been this sanguine trust in luck which had 
caused him to take up a homestead claim away 
out on the prairie, almost out of sight of human 
habitation, not with the earnest intention of 
making of Ita valuable farm by hard work, but as 
a speculation. A rallrond would be sure to be run 
through that region on its way to the Southwest, 
he thought; a town would epring up, ani he 
would be rich. 

In the meantime, he farmed the homestead ina 
half-hearted fashion, which brought searcely 
enough to live miserably upon. 

The years paseed on, but the railroad never 
came. When the claim became his own, Bascom 
mortgaged it and dribbled away the proceeds. 

By and by he died, leaving a broken.down, 
heartsick woman, and half-helpless children. 

The future held but little promise for them. 
Before long the mortgage on the homestead woul 
fall due, and they knew from the first that they 
would not be able to satisfy It. The home would 
have to go. 

Mrs. Bascom had longed to return to the oll 
home State, at first hopefully, then doubtfully, 
and at last in dreary hopelessness. The longing 
at last became almost 1 monomanta with the poor 
woman. 

When one’s heart ia full of a beloved subject, 
one must talk of it, and the mother told the children 
of it till they longed to go almost as ardently as 
she did. 

Though she had hoped long, her courage and 
strength gave way slowly as her health declined. 

“] have wanted to go for so long,” she sali, 
concluding the story. “But now —” she ended 
with a sigh. 

The two strangers understood how much of real 
heroism there was in that simple recital, and were 
silent when it was done. 

The rain had subsided to a gentle drizzle. The 
men sat silent. The older children looked miser- 
able and dejected. 

Then little Jackson woke up, and began to 
examine again the wonderful knife with great 
interest. To divert the thoughts of the others 
as much as possible, Nickerson displayed and 
explained the mechanism of the knife, exposing 
the corkscrew, opening out the hook for removing 
stones from horses’ hoofs, revealing the tweezers, 
the snw-blade, the file and the screwdriver. 

Jackson alternately whooped with delight and 
stared in mute amazement. Then he suddenly 
held out the gourd bank to Nickerson, and reached 
for the knife. 

“Me’ll trade wid you!" he said. 

Trade his bank and its treasure—almost suflicient 
in his eyes to take them to Indiana—for the 
wonderful knife which he wanted so badly! Poor 
little fellow! 

“1 wait till mornin’, Jackson,” sald Nickerson. 
“We'll sce about it then.” rE 

When Jackson was packed away in his little 
trundie-bed the knife went with him. 

After the men had retired to the pallet that 
Lyddy spread on the floor, they talked In tones £0 
low that the occupants of the other room did not 
hear them. 

“She won't live long unless she goes,” sald 
Conway. 

“Nobody thar'll know us or keer anything about 
us,” sald Nickerson. 

‘They said but few words more. They lay very 
still fora long time, and the other occupants of the 
little house did not hear them when they arose, 
just before the east was turning gray. They 
donned their garments und then, in the dimness of 
the room, Nickerson handed Conway something 
which he had taken out of hie pocket, and passes! 
out of the house as nolselessly as possible. 

Conway took something from his own pocket, 
and tiptocing and feeling his way to the tble, 
wrote In the darkness a few words with a stub o 
pencil ona scrap of paper. Then he made his 
way to the clock-shelf, and fumbled for a momen 
with the gourd bank. Ja 

Then he stepped softly to the door and pass 
out into the drizzle and through the barwa) 
beyond which Nickerson was holding their horse 
‘They mounted and rode away in the dreary raln— 
back to the westward, in the direction from W 
they had come. “ 

“Nobody’d know us thar, anyhow!” sald Conways 
after a while, In a gruff way. 

“Nor keer about us!” returned NI 
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trundie-bed, with Nickerson's wonderful knife 
still clutched tn his hand, and In the other room 
the light revealed a corner of green paper sticking 
out through the slit In the gourd bank. 

The Bascoms discoverer tt before long, and 
lwoked Into the bank. 

The little gourd was carelessly stuffed with 
xreenbacks and national bank notes—the money 
whitch Jim Conway and Nick Nickerson had 
hoarded to take them back to Indiana. 

As the money was pulled out, a ecrap of dirty 
white paper appeared. On it was written, in 
Conway's rude hand: 

“To take you back home. God bless you !" 


Tom P. MORGAN. 
—— +e 
A TRUE FRIEND. 


The friend who holda a mirror to my face, 
And hiding none, is not afrald to trace 

ly faults, my smallest blemishes, within 
Who friendly warns, reproves me if I sin— 
Although It seems not s0—he is my friend. 


—From the German. 
——_+e___ 


For the Companion. 


A PERILOUS LEAP. 


By a small stream, in a pleasant valley in 
Southern Missouri, stand the emelting works of 
the Denby Mining and Smelting Company. An 
unusual thing about these works is that one sees 





neither amoke nor amokestacks above the flaming 
furnaces. But upon the hill an eighth of a mile 
away, a huge iron chimney rises seventy-five feet 
above the ground; and to this chimney, through 
an underground passage, 1s conducted the smoke 
from the lead furnaces. 

There is a good reason for this method of con- 
ducting the smoke away. If the smoke from a 
lead furnace is carried directly upward through 
the alr, It settles rapidly to the ground, leaving a 
grayish sediment where it touches. More than 
three-quarters of this sediment te pure lead; and 
the lead ordinarily goes to waste. 

After much experiment to eave the waste, the 
Denby Company hit upon the plan of conducting 
the smoke from the furnaces through an under- 
ground passage. In this way the lead which had 
escaped In the smoke by evaporation way given 
time to cool, and to be condensed before passing 
through the chimney. 

The plan succeeded, and the lead which accu. 
mulated In the tunnel, and was taken out once a 
month, was found to be sufficient to pay for the 
smelting of the ores. 

The tunnel was near the surface of the ground, 
and was lined on the inside with a thick wall of 
brick. Near the furnaces an iron door opened into 
the tunnel, through which the lead was removed. 

A few years ago, the Denby Company had 
among its employees a boy named Harry Baker—a 
stout young fellow, sixteen years old. He did old 
jobs about the works, and assisted wherever he 
was needed. 

One day, at the end of the month, Harry was 
sent to help the men who were removing the lead 
from the tunnel. Of course the smelting works 
had to be shut down during the time set apart for 
this work; and for this reason, and in order that 
the furnaces might be started up as quickly as 
possible, the work was done hastily. 

It was late in the afternoon when the job was 
finished. There was nothing more for him to do 
that day, and Harry was sent home. 

Just as he came Into the village, he met Peters, 
the foreman of the gang of men who had taken 
the lead out of the tunnel. 

, “Hello, Harry,” said Peters, “you are just the 
fellow I want to see. There was a shovel left in| 
the tunnel where we were at work this afternoon. | 
1 wish you would go down and bring it out. [just 
happened to think of it, and if you will do the | 
errand for me it will save me quite a walk. You 
can leave the shovel in the tool-room at the 
furnace.” 

‘All right,” said Harry. He walked briskly 
back to the smelting works, and found the place | 
deserted by all save the bookkeeper, who was 
preparing to go home. 

“Please give me the key to the tunnel door,” 
said Harry. “We left a shovel where we were at 
work this afternoon, and Mr. Peters has sent me 
to fetch it out.” | 

“The superintendent has the key,” said the 
bookkeeper, “and he's gone away.” 

“1 think there is a key hanging up In the office, 
said Harry. “Anyway, Mr. Petera left one there | 
this evening. 

“So there 1s,” eald the bookkeeper, after looking. 
“You can keep it till morning, or give it to Peters.” 

Harry procured a lamp from the tool-room, 
lighted It, unlocked the padlock on the outside of | 
the iron door, put the key in hia pocket, and 
entered the dark tunnel. Before he had entered 
the bookkeeper had gone away. 

He found that the shovel had been left at the 
farther end of the passage, and it was a quarter of 
an hour before he could get it and return to the 
entrance. 

When he returned to the door, he found, to his 
horror, that it had been closed and locked. 

He shouted and beat upon the door, but no 
anawer came. Then he stood in silence, hardly 
knowing what to do. 

Who had shut the door? As he pondered upon 
ithe came to the concluaton that the superintendent 
had not left the works when the bookkeeper sup. 
posed; that he had been in some other part of the 
buildings, and returning to the neighborhood of 
the tunnel door, had found it open. Then, sup. 
posing that the workmen had forgotten to close it, 
the superintendent had shut and locked it, without 
suspecting that any one was within, 

Harry pounded upon the door again, hoping that 
the superintendent was not far away. But no 
response came. No one was within hearing. His 
key was useless, for the padlock was beyond his 
reach. 

He sat down and pondered again. What would 

















| chimney. He must climb for his life. 





happen? He knew that within a short time after | 
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the clearing of the tunnel, the furnaces were “fired 
up" again; and aa soon as the fires were started, 
he would be suffocated by the smoke and gases, 
and would die a dreadful death. 

The thought filled him with alarm. Again and 
agaln he beat upon the door with the shovel; but 
no one came to his assistance. 

Could he climb down through one of the furnaces, 
and escape that way before the fires were lighted? 

No; he knew well enough that the way toward 
the furnaces was barred by a huge iron grate that 
extended across the tunnel. Nevertheless, he 
rushed to the gratings, as if hoping that by some 
accident there might be a passageway. 

The gratings were impassable, of course. He 
knelt upon them, his lighted limp tn his band, 
peering down tnto the darkness below, and won. 
dering if he could make the firemen hear through 
the flues by shouting. 

He called again and again. It was quite useless; 
the distance was two great, and the flues did not 
readily convey the sound. 

As he knelt there, he fancied that he smelled 
smoke. Could it come from his lamp? 

Certainly not. It was the smell of burning wood, 
which now came up distinctly to his nostrils. ‘The 
fires were already being lighted. 

Harry turned and walked up the tunnel. It was 
useless to hurry. He was in a trap, and must be 
suffocated in a few minutes. 

As he walked along, he suddenly remembered 
that within the chimney there was an iron ladder, 
Tunning clear to the top, which had been placed 
there hy the bullders to afford a footing for the 
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come. But the smoke, growing denser every 
moment, swirled about the top of the chimne: 
now and then completely enveloping him. 

He knew that now the smoke was only that 
which came from burning wood; but the charges 
of ore would soon be placed in the furnaces, and 
then the poisonous gas which would rise must 
render his situation ten times more perilous. | 

He looked down once more, in the hope of seeing | 
some one whom he might summon to his assis. 
tance. He saw only the bare waste of the desolate 
bill. 

But glancing down into the little valley toward 
the town, he presently discerned the forms of two 
men walking tn the direction of the furnaces. If 
they should look up, they must have him in view. 

He shouted to them, with all the strength he 
could command, again and again. But the men 
continued their course down the valley. 

Harry was a brave boy, but his heart sank as he | 
realized that his lust chance for escape was passing. | 
Suddenly he remembered the lamp which he had 
placed in his hat. Quickly taking it in his hand, | 
he began to wave It in a circle about hia head. 
Several times he repeated this, shouting at the top 
of his voice as he did so. | 

Presently he saw one of the men stop. He! 
seemed to be louking in the direction of the 
chimney. Then his companion followed his! 
example, and a moment later Harry saw them | 
both hurrying up the bill. 

He took new courage from their coming, though | 
he saw no way in which they could help him. 

It was all he could do now to keep his face out 
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men who cleaned out the chimney. Why could be 
not climb this ladder, and reach the outside in that 
way? 

It was a long distance to climb, but it was his 
only way out. 

He ran now, as fast as he could. The emell of 
the smoke grew stronger and stronger in his 
nostrils, 

He knew that, if the smoke did not come too 
fast, he could climb to the top of the ladder; but 
how was he to get down? Never mind about that 
now, he thought; he would rather be dashed to 
pieces on the ground below the chimney, than 
suffocate in this horrible tunnel. Perhaps he could 
call help, if he once reached the top of the 
chimney. 

Soon he reached the foot of the ladder, and 
placing the lamp in his hat, began the ascent. 
Already the white smoke was beginning to fill the 


The clouds of smoke grew thicker and thicker 
about him as he made his way desperately up the 
slender ladder. With every step his breathing 
Ueeame more difficult. Could he hold out till he 
reached the top? 

Half.stified, with a sickening, dizzy feeling 
stealing over him, he at last reached the top of the | 
chimney, and drew himself up upon its rim. 

Leaning quickly over the side, he managed to 
get a breath of fresh air. 

This revived him. He glanced hastlly about. 

Darkness was fast settling over the hill, but 
there was still light, enough to show him that no 
one was in sight. 

Far below in the valley he saw the red lights 
gleaming from the open doors of the smelting 
works, and now and then caught the dark forms 
of the workmen; but he knew they were beyond 
the sound of his voice. It was almost useless to 
expect help. 

Looking downward, he saw what might be a| 
means of escape. Several feet below him were the 
large stay-wires that held the great pipe in place. | 
Ifhe could get down to these wires, he might slip | 
to the ground. 

But how could he be certain that, if he dropped, 
he could catch one of the wires? If he missed it 
he would go to the ground, seventy-five feet below, 
and be dashed to pieces. 

It would be better to remain perched upon the 
edge of the chimney, and to try to keep his head 
out of the volume of smoke until help should 
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for Life. 


of the huge clouds of smoke that were pouring 
out of the chimney and curling about him; but 
leaning downward as far as possible, he called to 
the men to hurry to his assistance. In a few 
moments they were within speaking distance. 

“Quick! shouted Harry. “Run for ladders and 
ropes! can’t hold on here much longer’ 

“How did you get up there?” one of them called. 

“Never mind—I tell you I'll be dead soon if you 
don't help me!" Harry shouted. 

The men turned about and ran in the direction 
of the town. It was now almost dark. They were 
soon lost to sight in the shadows of the valley. 

Tt seemed an age to Harry, though It could not 
have been more than ten minutes, before he 
caught sight of a half dozen lanterns moving 
swiftly across the valley, followed by scores of 
dark forms. Two minutes later an excited crowd 
of mencame running up the slope, and were soon 
gathered about the bage of the chimney, gazing 
helplessly upward. 

“Take courage and hold fast!” shouted one of 
the men. “The hook and ladder company will be 
here in a few moments to help you down.” 

“1 can’t hold on much longer,” answered Harry, 
leaning far over the chimney, while the amoke 
whirled about him. “I can breathe here but a 
few minutes more. It’s suffocating me!” 

The people below hurried helplessly back and 
forth. Some of them attached a stone to a rope 
and tried vainly to throw it to the top of the 
chimney. 

Meantime, a hot, sickening blast of gas came up, 
which Harry recoiled from desperately. Men 
had gone to the works to drag the fire from the 
furnaces, but the tunnel and flues were now 
charged with gas. It was an affair of minutes 
Uefore Harry must be asphyxiated and lose his 
grasp. 

The firemen, with hooks and ladders, rushed up 
to the base of the chimney, and ran their Indders 
aloft. But the highest point they could reach was 
thirty feet Lelow the top. 

A groan of disappointment went up from the 








Marry realized that now but one thing remained 
to be done, and that must be done instantly. He 
coukt not be reached; he must drop to the stay- 
wires. 

The excited crowd below, looking upward, saw 
him first fling his bat and lantern clear of the 
crowd, and then swing himself down the edge of 
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the chimney. Then cries of horror went up as he 
wae ecen to leap downward Into space. 

Not one in the crowd but thought he would be 
dashed to plecea on the ground. But descending 
swiftly, he struck the stay-wire. The next 
moment he had caught it in his hands, and for an 
instant hung suspended, swinging like a pendulum 
beneath. 

Then he threw his legs over the wire, slid slowly 
to the ground, and fell fainting in the arms of one 
of the men who had rushed forward to aseist him. 


WILL LISENBEE. 
= 


CHANCES. 


Do not ery and weep for chances, 

‘Chances that have passed away, 

rtunities neglected— 
rasp the chance you have today. 

Do not mourn for faded roses, 

Roses that have bloomed and died. 
Saflety yourself with others— 

Pluck’the one there at your side. 


—Selected. 
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For the Companion, 


| ADVENTURES IN WILD AUSTRALIA. 


FIRST PAPER. 


Although at the time I started for Australia T 
was twenty-nine years old, and was, therefore, 
scarcely entitled to be termed a youth, I caught at 
the opportunity of going to this strangest of all 
strange lands with all the eagerness of a youthful 
mind. 

Strange countries and strange peoples, curious 
custome and thrilling adventures—these are what 
take the faucy of youth. 

Tf you consult your world’s history you will And 
that, although the Portuguese had probably 
touched upon the western coast of Australia as 
early as 1601, and Luis de Torres had In 1606 
discovered the straits which bear his name, it is to 
the patient efforts of the Dutch navigators that the 
discovery of the fifth continent is due, more than 
a century after Christopher Columbus landed at 
San Salvador. 

You will also find that the first English settle. 
ment—a penal colony of one thousand convicts— 
was established in New South Wales as late as 
1788, ono year before George Washington was 
inaugurated as first President of the United States 
of America. 

These dates show how far behind America 
Australia was in her start toward civilization. As 
regards attainments, Americans may probably 
claim a yet greater lead over their younger rival 
on the opposite slde of the world. 

Tt must be admitted that Australia has yet to 
establish her independence. She is still a colony, 
but one of the most magnificent on the face of the 
globe. She covers an area nearly as great as that 
of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, and the 
southern portion of the continent is highly civil. 
ized. 

Here we find large cities, immense wealth, vast 
resources, and a thriving and ambitious popula. 
tion, whose annual exports to the mother country, 
Great Britain, amount to two hundred million 
dollars. 

‘The firet house In Melbourne was bullt in 1835, 
but when I was there, in 188, 1 found a city of 
three hundred thousand inhabitants, with many 
handsome public edifices, and a magnificent 
parliament house in course of erection; for the 
fagade of which, I was told, it had been contem. 
plated to import marble from Carrara, Italy. 

Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, is 
nearly as large as Melbourne, and a city of 
immense wealth. Victoria and Adelaide—near 
which gold mines were discovered in 1851—are 
also centres of well-rewarded activity. 

In 1839 England yielded to the vigorous protest 
of the free settlers and ceased deporting its crim 
inals to Australia. Up to that date sixty thousand 
convicts had been sent out. 

In the civilized parts of the country exietence is 
made easy and pleasant. Anything one wishes 
may be obtained for money. Ladies frequently 
send to Paris or London for their dresses. In fact, 
all that civilization affords in the way of luxury 
can ensily be procured. 

But it was not for the purpose of studying 
civilization that I went to Australia. When, on 
May 23, 1880, I stepped aboard a sailing.vessel 
whose Norwegian name was nearly as long as its 
mast,—Einar Tambars Kjelver,—I was commis. 
stoned by the University of Christiania to study 
the fauna and the aborigines of the Australian 
Continent. 

Truly, the naturalist finds there a wide field for 
his labors. Nature offers the commercial man 
next to nothing in this wilderness. There are 
scarcely any fruits or edlible roots, no good game, 
no domestic animals, hardly any drinkable water; 
and the fish taste of mud. Everything had to be 
Introduced from Europe, from potatoes to grapes, 
from horses to rabbits; but once introduced, they 
thrive wonderfully —especially the rabbite, for the 
extermination of which there is a standing offer of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The famous French savant, Pasteur, has tried to 
solve the problem presented by the rabbit plague, 
but has falled. 

Yet, poor as it is in original resources, this ts 
verily the wonderland of the naturalist. It ts 
evident that Australia 1s the region which has 
undergone the least change In later geologic times. 
It Is in the main now what It was during the early 
part of the tertiary perlod. 

This “Land of the Dawning” reveals to us & 
primitive and peculiar form of animal life. The 
majority of its mammals belong to the curious 
order of Marsuplals, or animals which have a 
pouch in which they carry thelr young. They are 
the most anclent of all known mammals. The 
fossil remains of animals of this order are found 
In the secondary and tertiary deposits of Europe 
and America. 

‘These singular relica of a past age have now 
no other living representatives, with the excep. 
tion of one family—the Didelphyide—found in 
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urope has white swans—Australia possesses 
lack anes. Tt has black cockatoos, wagtails 
that wag their tails sidewise instead of up and 
down, and bees that do not sting. In Europe, 
trees are the pride of the land-owners, and give 
grateful shade to man and beast; but the leaves 


‘America. But in Australia thoy flourish in the | 
most varied forms, and assume in nature tho 
place filled in other portions of the world by the 
most different groups. 

Some are carnivorous, others herbivorous. 
Some live on the earth, others in trees. Some 



















approach in form the wolf, others marmots, 
weasels, squirrels, dormice, etc. Yet they all 
Possess common structural and other peculiarities, 
which show them to be members of one stock, 
presenting only an outward resemblance to the 
old-world types, with which they have no real 
affinity. 

‘The natives often described to me a large 
carnivorous marsupial called by them “yarri,” 
which approaches in form the larger members of 
the feline tribe, aud therefore may properly be 
called a marsupial tiger. 

Unfortunately, notwithstanding repeated at- 
tempts, involving many dangers and privations, 
I was unable to secure the specimen I was 60 
anxious to possess of this interesting antipodean 
animal. 

The largest and best known of the marsupials, 
the kangaroo, sometimes attains a height of seven 
or eight feet. Yet the new-born offspring of this 
huge beast is no larger than a human baby’s little 
finger, and not unlike it in shape. This helpless, 
naked, blind little being the mother picks up with 
her mouth by a seeming miracle of dexterity, 
and places in her pouch, where it is nourished for 
sevoral weeks, and gradnally assumes the form 
of its parents. 

Pouch and little one grow simultaneously, and 
the young kangaroo is soon able to take excur- 
sions from its place of refuge. These become 
more frequent and more extensive, the strength 
of the infant kangaroo increasing until finally it 
no longer needs maternal care. 

Here also are to be found the most peculiar 
mammals on earth—the Monotremata. This 
singular order is divided by naturalists into two 
genera: The duck-bill platypus ( Ornithorynchus 
anatinus ) and the echidna or spiny ant-eater. 

Tho duck-bill somewhat resembles a water- 
mole, but is provided with a duck’s bill and 
webbed feet; and the spiny ant-eater is not unlike 
our porcupine. It has quills, and when alarmed, 
rolls itself up in a ball. It is a good swimmer, 
although its feet are not webbed, and it shows its 
strength by rapidly disappearing in the sand or 
loose earth when pursued. 

Both of these interesting mammals possess 
marsupial bones, but no pouch. They lay eggs 
like birds and hatch them, and then suckle their 
young! 

Among birds, Australia possesses some remark- 
able species, such as the megapodius, or jungle- 
hen, and tho talegalla, or brush-turkey. These 
do not themselves hatch their eggs but, like 
reptiles, bury them in large mounds of earth and 
decayed vegetable matter. The fermentation of 
this produces heat, by means of which the eggs 
are hatched. 

These mounds, which are built by several 
females associated for the purpose, are so large 
that at first they were mistaken for the burial- 
places of the natives. 

Enough has been said to show that, to the 
cager naturalist, Australia offers the most tempt- 
ing inducements for study and exploration. It is 
aland in which nature seems to indulge in the 
most unexpected freaks. There is a saying that 
in Australia the women have no beauty and the 
flowers no fragrance; while the birds do not sing, 
and the dogs do not bark. Without venturing a 


scientific opinion upon the first point, 1 can testify 
to the truth of the rest. 








of many Australian trees are set on 
edge, so that scarcely any shade is cast 
by them, and many other kinds of trees 
are leafless. 

In Australia there are trees that shed 
their bark instead of their leaves, cher- 
ries whose stones grow outside the 
berry instead of inside, pears whose 
thick end grows nearest to the stalk, 














and many other abnormalities. 
‘The cherries and pears are not, how- 
ever, as remarkable as they 





may at first appear. The 
Australian cherry is in 

reality but an en- 
larged berry-like 
stalk, while 
the fruit 


Kangaroos 





proper is an unsavory, hard nut, growing at the 
extreme end of the stalk; and the Australian 
pear is really not a pear, but an entirely different, 
uneatable fruit, as hard as wood. 

Cart LuMHOLTZ. 
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SUNRISE. 


All of a sudden the sea damp drifted up, 

And the great bowl of the sun came out of the sea, 
Daylight had filled and lifted its drinking cup, 
And sweet was the promise of Joy It pledged to me. 


Selected. —Ernest Arthur Edkins. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


On August First and the following day the 
Swiss Republic celebrated the six hundredth 
anniversary of its existence. 

The character of the Swiss Government, and 
the position in Europe of the little Alpine republic, 
surrounded as it is by formidable and jealous 
powers, are matters of peculiar interest to Amer- 
cane, We do not forget that, until France threw 
off monarchical institutions twenty years ago, 
Switzerland alone of European States presented 
the example of a republic alike in form and 
spirit. 

Even now it is fair to assert that Switzerland 
has a more completely republican form than has 
France. 

Recent minor changes in the Swiss Constitution 
call special attention to the structure of that 
organic law; and it is useful to compare the little 
European republic with the great republic of the 
Western Hemisphere, and see wherein they 
resemble and wherein they differ from each other. 

A general resemblance appears between them 
in the fact that in both the people, through their 
executive and legislative representatives, rule the 
State. This general resemblance is carried further 
in the structure of the two national legislatures. 

Both are federal governments, with two logis- 
lative houses, one of which represents the people 
of the republic directly, and the other the States 
of which the republic is composed. They are 
alike, too, in the fact that the Upper House in each 
case is composed of an equal number of members— 
namely, two—from each State or canton. 

Still another resemblance lies in the constitution 
of the two supreme judicial tribunals of the two 
republics. The Federal Tribunal of Switzerland 
corresponds to the United States Supreme Court, 
as being the court of tinal appeal of the whole 
nation. 

But hero the differences between the two States 
begin; for, while the United States Supreme 
Court has the power to declare a law made by 
Congress to be unconstitutional, the Federal 
Council of Switzerland has no such power. Every 
law made by the Swiss Congress is constitutional, 
and cannot be challenged by any authority in the 
State. 

As we examine the details of the two govern- 
ments, the differences between them more dis. 
tinctly appear. The Swiss Lower House is olected 
for three, instead of, as with us, for two years. 
The Upper House, too, though it is chosen by the 
several cantons, as our Senate is chosen by the 
legislatures of the States, is not elected for a 
definite period, our Senators being chosen for six 








years; but the length of the Swiss term of service 





is decided by each canton for itself. The Swiss 


COMPANION. 


Stiinderath, or States’ Council, corresponding to 
our Senate, comprises forty-four members, two 
from each of the twenty-two cantons. ; 

The method of choosing the Swiss executive 
also differs essentially from our method of elect- 
ing the President. It more closely resembles 
that of the French Republic. The executive 
power in Switzerland is confided to the Federal 
Council, which is composed of seven members. 
These are elected by the two Houses of the Swiss 
Congress, their term of office being three years. 

‘The Federal Council being duly chosen and 
inducted into office, the two Houses proceed to 
elect from their number a President and Vice- 
President. The Swiss President is thus only the 
presiding officer of the Federal Council, in which 
body the whole executive power is lodged. ’ 

The position of Switzerland, a small and ina 
military sense weak State, in the very midst of 
great and rival powers, would seem to be a 
perilous one. Its safety was guaranteed by the 
great powers in the Treaty of Vienna in 1815; yet 
it is easy to see that in a general war events 
might happen which would put the existence of 
the little republic in peril. 

But it is to be hoped that, even in case of such 
a war, public opinion in Europe would be strong 
enough. to stay the hand of any power which 
sought to violate the agreement under which 
Switzerland has thus far lived securely and 
prospered. 

es gy 
THE SAFE LEADER. 


Firat, ind out Truth, and then, 
Although she strays 
From beaten paths of men 
To,untold ways, 
Her leading follow straight, 
nd bide thy fate! 
if —Selected. 
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CONVICT LABOR. 


Several bodies of workingmen, and several 
political gatherings which are in sympathy with 
the demands of organized labor, have lately 
newly expressed a very earnest opposition to the 
employment of convict labor in competition with 
the labor of free and honest workers. So frequent 
have these protests against convict labor become, 
that it is of interest to examine the general 
subject. 

The State, it is now almost everywhere admitted, 
must provide the convict with some kind of work. 
To keep him in idleness means to degrade him, 
and when his imprisonment is over, to subject 
society to a worse danger from his depredations. 

Unproductive labor, like that of the tread-mill, 
has also been generally rejected as degrading in 
its effect upon the convict, and mischievous to the 
State. Nor has it been proposed seriously, in 
this country, to exile convicts to a distant region. 

We have, in this country, practically four 
systems of employing convicts. 

The first is the contract labor system, under 
which a contractor employs convicts at a certain 
price per day, the men working for him in the 
prison. 

The second plan, the piece-price system, is a 
modification of the first; but the State supervises 
the work of the convicts, and the contractor 
receives from the prison, at a set price, the 
material which has been manufactured for him 
by convicts. 

The third is known as the public account 
system. Under it, the State simply carries on the 
business of manufacturing on its own behalf, 
making the prison a sort of State factory. 

The fourth is the leasing-out system, which has 
prevailed in several States, but is being gradually 
abolished. It now prevails only in two or three. 
The convicts, under it, work outside the prison in 
chain-gangs, like bands of slaves. 

How do these various systems affect free labor ? 
The workingmen’s organizations complain that 
the contract systems take a large amount of work 
out of the hands of honest laborers; and this is 
not generally denied. Convict labor is slave 
labor, and often distinctly affects the price of 
free labor. 

In Alabama, for instance, certain mine-owners 
reported that they could not work their mines at 
8 profit without the lowering effect upon wages of 
convict labor competition. They did not in all 
cases employ convict labor, but they were able to 
obtain free labor cheaper on account of it. 

The number of convicts whose work is employed 
under some sort of contract is vast. Laborers in 
many industries have felt its effect, and have 
protested earnestly against it. These protests 
have led in certain States to the abolition of the 
contract system, and the substitution of the 
“public account” system. 

But this, it is said, has “not brought about 
relief. The industries which are engaged in by 
the State, under this system, find themselves 
injuriously affected, and a new injustice results. 

For instance, we are told by the shoe-workers 
of one State that the maintenance of a certain 
Prison cost two hundred thousand dollars a year. 
This cost was paid, or nearly paid, by the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes in the prison. As the 
boots and shoes thus made would otherwise have 
been made by free workers in this industry, the 
entire cost of maintaining the prison rested upon 


those who were engaged in the making of boots 
and shoes. 


The public account system, these free working- 
men say, is competition no less than the contract 
system, because the State pays no rent and no 
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taxos, and is not under the necessity of selling its 
goods at a profit. Productive convict labor, it is 
urged, under any system, is necessarily a form of 
competition with free labor. 

But no practicable means has been devised of 
getting rid of it. To abolish it would increase 
the cost of the care of criminals, put a heavy 
burden of support upon the productive classes of 
the community, and increase the amount of 
crime. 

It is urged, however, that the evil can te 
lessened by abandoning any attempt to make a 
profit upon the labor of conviets, to diversify 
their industries as much as possible, so that no 
undue amount of competition shall come upon 
any one industry, and to devote as much atten- 
tion as possible to instructing convicts and 
accustoming them to willing industry, so that 
they may become capable and law-abiding citizens 
when they have served out their terms. 


—- +0 


INTRODUCTIONS. 


“She is the dearest creature in the world,” a 
young girl was explaining to her aunt; “so good, 
loving, and generous; but I always have cold 
chills when she visits me, because in company she 
is just a dead-welght. I cannot introduce her and 
leave her; I must stand by and hold her up. In 
her own home she is the support of the whole 
family, but ‘soctety acts like acid upon her back. 
bone and leaves her limp. Do befriend her, Aunt 
Agnes, and help her out of herself.” 

“Maud is actually speaking in sentences insteal 
of monosyllables,” the girl whispered to ber aunt 
a few evenings later. “How have you bewitched 
her?” 

“It was simple enough. I introduced Charley 
Dunlap to her, telling her beforehand that he was 
very shy and ill at ease; but that there was one 
subject, amateur photography, over which he 
forgot his bashfulness; that if she could get him to 
explain to her the best way of mixing developer, 
he would be intensely happy, and I should be 
relieved from all charge of him. Thinking to help 
me, finding a person shyer than herself, and 
having a subject to begin upon, seems to have 
worked the charm." 

A little later Aunt Agnes beckoned Maud to her 
side and presented her to a white-halred gentle- 
man. “Professor More is a relic-hunter, and 1 
have been telling him about that treasure of a 
tomahawk which you found. He thinks he has 
one to match it, but I will leave you to settle the 
question between yourselves.” 

“Maud,” came again Aunt Agnes’s sweet volce, 
just as Indian relics had exhausted themselves, 
“Mrs. Lewis wishes to see my palms. You must 
not reveal my ignorance, however, by letting her 
know that they would all have died if you had not 
come to their rescue.” 

As Aunt Agnes turned away she smiled to hear 
the elder lady say to the younger, “How fortunate 
1am. Now you will tell me how to treat my poor 
palms.” 

“It has been a delightful party,” the young 
guest exclaimed, as the two girls kissed Aunt 
Agnes good-night. “I did not once find myself, a8 
Howells says, ‘cast away in a corner, and clinging 
to a water-color on the wall with a show of interest 
that would melt a heart of stone.’ You were 
lovely to supply me so with topics. 

“Hereafter I shall be courageous enough to try 
to find some for myself, or I will search for a 
Charley Dunlap and ask him the name of his 
hobby. It flashed over me to-night, Grace, that 1 
had been selfish heretofore, in not being more 
social with your friends, but I did not know how 
to begin.” 

It is true that no one in society has to practise 
unselfishness more than the timid and retiring 
person. Itis aleo true that the easy talker owes 
support and stimulation to her less sophisticated 
friends; and in no way can she confer it more 
gracefully than in bringing forward subjects in 
which she knows they are interested. It ts a 
much her duty to do 40, as for the hostess to provide 
viands which will tempt the appetites of her 
guests. 

—_+e—_—_ 


EXAGGERATION. 


One of the effects of a little education, without 
much thinking with it, is to make people expert in 
exaggerating. There are many young people, 
educated in our schoola, who make use of their 
acquaintance with words to pile thom up usclessly 
in description. 

We say their acquaintance with words, not their 
knowledge of them; for when one really knows 
words, he does not often misuse them. Ie doce 
not, for instance, call a large apple a “monstrous 
one, because he knows that an apple may be large 
without eing either misshapen or unnatural; nor 
would he call a mutton.chop “elegant” because he 
found It tender. 

Let us take an instance of the misuse of a little 
education in this way. Bertha Brown is a high- 
school girl, who Is reckoned bright at school, and 
who has had many social advantages. The other 
day, meeting one of her companions on the street, 
she grasped her by both hands and burst into thls 
speech: 

“O Edith Jones! You can't possibly imagine 
what a perfectly immense, gorgeous time we had 
last night at that enchanting Mrs. Snodgrass’s! 
She has a perfectly mammoth, palatial house, you 
know—three stories high, and such a gigantic 
dining-room, and the most fascinating love of # 
plaza: 

“Well, we had an enormous dinner—beautiful 
mushrooms, and some monstrous peaches and the 
most seraphic ice-cream and that sort of thing— 
and then some music on the piazza that was just 
too huge and heavenly for anything! Sophie Ives 
was there with that perfectly magnificent banjo of 
hers, and played a dazzling fandango on It. 

“And then Billy Graves played ineffably on his 











jewsharp—did-you ever hear anything so utterly 
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preposterous as playing on a jewsharp?—but it 
Was sublime, anyway, the way he played on It. 

“Ethel Smith had just played an immense little 
caprice on the plano, when who should come in 
but that awfully odious Mr. Tompkins; and he 
began talking everlastingly about social problems, 
ani that sort of thing, In the most agonizing way 

“It was absolutely insufferable, and we were all 
simply paralyaed. Mra. Suodgrass was mortified 
to death, and — 

Fortunately for Edith Jones, her father came 
along at that moment and relieved her from the 
necessity of listening to any more of Bertha’s 
superlatives. 

Bertha had not veen conscious that she was 
using bad English or telling any uutruths in the 
speech she had been muking. She had been well 
trained in grammar, and did not wilfully tell a 
falsehood. She thought she was simply relating, 
in a lively way, actual occurrences of the day 
before. 

But her story was really very fur from a truthful 
account of the evening's happenings; and nothing 
could do much worse violence to the laws and the 
spirit of the English language than such discourse. 

People who talk in this exaggerated and inexact 
way do not realize that the most forcible language 
is always the simplest, and that no word Is effective 
if It ls used out of its proper sense. 














— —o___ 
AT THE LUCKY MOMENT. 


When Iubert Howe Bancroft was collecting the 
material for his “History of the Pacific States," 
he was greatly aided in his quest by Enrique 
Cerruti, an Italian who seemed to have a way 
of wiling valuable manuscripts from jealously 
guarded chests, 

General Vallejo, a Hiapano.Californian of the 
old xchool, was suid to have, at his residence In 
Sonoma, a great quantity of priceless documents 
relating to the early history of California. These 
Mr. Bancroft destred, but though he addressed 
many a deferential petition to the General, no 
response could he obtain. 

Cerruti now entered upon the campaign, and 
after enlarging upon his own love of California, 
speedily obtained an invitation from Vallejo to 
examine the precious papers. At length, by dint 
of Introducing the historian’s name and objects, 
Cerruti succeeded in obtaining from his host the 
loan of a trunkful of papers, to be copied and 
returned in perfect condition. 

“But, General,” exclaimed Cerruti, overwhelmed, 
“I cannot copy them here. Since you have been 
so kind as to repose this confidence in me, permit 
me to take the papers to the library, and employ 
men to copy them. Otherwise, I might work over 
them for years.” 

“Be it so,” said the General, “and while you are 
about it, there are two other chests of documents 
here which have never been disturbed since the 
fire. Take them, copy them as quickly as you can, 
and return them to me.” 

Now it was a fundamental maxim with Cerruti 
never to be satisiled. As long ns there waa any- 
thing left, so long did he importune. 

“Why not multiply this munificence fourfold,” 
said he, “by giving Mr. Bancroft these documents 











out and out, and so save him the heavy expense of 


copying them? 
slr!" exclaimed the General, emphatically. 
“Do you think I regard these papers go lightly as 
to be wheedled out of them in a little more than 
two short months, and by one almost a stranger?” 

So the matter rested fur some months, until: 
General Vallejo, accoinpanied by Cerruti, visited 
the library in San Francisco. The documents were 
spread out upon the long tables, about which sat 
eight Mexicans, busily copying them. It was an 
impressive sight to the visitor. 

Passing the copyists, he was conducted to the 
historian’s room, Several gentlemen were present, 
and two hours passed in discussion of the forth. 
coming work. General Vallejo was impressed and 
delighted. It became evident that a most Impor- 
tant and worthy work was being done. 

Cerruti had found his opportunity... He saw 
Vallejo drinking in the Idea Ike an Inspiration; 
he read it in the visitor's enkindled eye, flushed 
face and firmer tread. Placing himeelf by the 
General's side, he whispered : 

“Now 1s your time, General! If you are ever | 
going to give those papers—and what better can 
you do with them?—this is the proper moment. ! 
There are the copyists seated to at least a twelve | 
months’ labor. A word from you will save Mr. 
Bancroft this large and unnecessary expenditure, 
secure his gratitude and the admiration of every 
citizen.” 

“He deserves them,” was the reply. “Tell him 
they are his.” 

And so, to the boundless gratitude of the hla. 
torlan, were fifty volumes, each approaching the 
dimensions of 2 quarto dictionary, added to his 
Ubrary of historical material. 
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MAKING GOOD ROADS, 


The movement which has been well begun in 
many parts of the country to reform the wagon- 
roads, which have to a great extent fallen into a 
sul state of neglect, is likely to be forwarded by 
the action taken by several agricultural colleges, 
and particularly by Cornell University, in giving 
courses of instruction in road-making. 

Very often bad roads exist because no one in 
their vicinity knows how to construct a road. The 
people often do the best they can; but road-making 
isn science in itself, belonging properly to the 
civil engineer's profession. 

In Cornell University the Professor of Civil 
Engineering, the Professor of Agriculture and the 
Professor of Horticulture have been directed to 
prepare a plan for putting the ronds of the | 
University property into the best possible condi 
tion; and when the road has been completed, an 
Inscription s to be put up upon it, stating how 
much it cost, what materials were used, and what 
methods were employed in its construction. 

In several agricultural colleges, courses of 
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_THE YOUTH’S 


lectures are given by practical men upon road. | 
making. Farmers’ Institutes are taking the matter | 
up, and the people everywhere are learning that 
much better methods of road-naking exist than 
the old one of heaping up dirt in the middle of the 
driveway, to be worked into ruts and washed into 
the ditches again in the course of a year. 

















EXHUMED HISTORY. 


Every young reader who has been charmed by 
the wonderful story of Joseph in Egypt must be 
interested to know how much modern’ sclence and 
enterprise are doing to restore the scenes and 
objects he looked upon, and the outlines of the 
very life of his generation. Pithom, one of the 
“treasure cities” in which doubtless that Hebrew 
hero and pattern man stored up the «urplus of the 
harvests of the “seven years of plenty,” has been 
discovered by Doctor Naville, and excavated from 
the sind. It is the city which the Greeks called 
Herodpolis. 


Geological surveys have shown that the Red Sea, 
now crowded far away by the accumulating land 
deposit of thirty centuriés, once extended to this 
grene lty and washed its walls, and Pliny and 

trabo, and others, were right In describing the 
place as an important port of commerce. 

Doctor Navile’s explorations haye enabled him 
also to identify the early camps of the Israelites, 
Succoth,—a district, not a city,—PI-Hahiroth, Baal: 
Zephon and other places, und go trace their journey 
to where they crossed the Red Seu. 

It seems Almost as if the localities of Bible 
history were cast by design outside of the path of 
destroying time. Climate, the embalmer' and 
the all-eovering sand, have kept the daily world of 
the Pharaohs, like an old but indelible “negative,” 
to be brought out in full photograph by nations 
thousands of vears younger than they. 

Men like Mariette Bey, Mr. Petrie, and Doctor 
Naville have unearthed and are still unearthing 
for us the very halls and streets where old Egyp- 
tlans bowed the knee to Joseph or trembled at 
the miracles of Moses and Anron, and restoring to 
the light of day the inecriptions ‘and some of the 
very papyri which they actually eaw and read. 

It ts a silent language these’ risen relics speak, 
for the vowels are all gone out of them; but it 
requires but little imagination to breathe life and 
eound into the startling cousonants—the skeletons 
of a past go real and so grand. 
































RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY. 


The late Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Aziz, was, If 
not absolutely mad, sufficiently eccentric to cause 
constant trouble, not only among his own ministers, 
but also where the foreign ambassadors were | 
concerned. One of the ambassadors, however, 
General Ignatieff, of Russia, was suficiently clever | 
to outwit him, and introduce the business of | 
nations under the guise of personal pleasure. A 
fine example of his ingenuity is given In an article 
in Murray's Magazine: 











At one time the Sultan absolutely refused to 
grant an audience to any member of the diplomatic 
oily 


ani spent the greater part of his time in 
ighting, an amusement which he greatly 
relished. 

Ignatieff learned that Hi: 
in need of fresh birds to sup 
killed in fight. 

Mhereupon, tunatlelf procural a Ane looking 
white fowl, of the barnyard species, had it trimmed 

nd xpurred to resemble a game-cock, and sent ft, 
ina richly-decorated eage, to the Sultan. 

The ruse was s1 vssful, but the Sultan, at first 
delighted with the gift, soon sent for the ambassa 
dor to present himself at the palace, and explain, 
If he could, why the bird had no inclination to 
fight. “Ignatieff went, examined the bird in the 
presence of the Sultan and, with great astonish. 
ment and regret, acknowledged that It was quite 
unable to cope with the royal game-cocks, which , 
were of un undoubtedly superior race. 

A conference followed on the subject of game- 

pirticular, and 
when the diplomatist. had succeeded in dra’ 
the Sultan into a conversational mood, he adroit 
Introduced the political matter he had so long | 
awalted an opportunity to discuss, After a long 
conversation he returned to his embassy triumph- 
ant over his other coll 
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ly the place of those 
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The names that have been invented for some of 
the animals that inhabited the earth in long-past 
ages are almost as extraordinary as the extinct 
creatures that they designate. Yet these namex 
cannot be said to lack fitness. Take, for instance, 
the “stegosaurus,” an animal of the Jurassic age 
which has been described by Professor 0. C.! 
Marsh, and of one species of which he has just | 
completed an ideal restoration; the name exactly 
fits the extraordinary beast that bears it. 


Stegosaurus {8 formed from two Greek words, 
Stege, roof, and Sawros, lizard, and means 1 roofed 
lizard. These, however, did not resemble the 
little lizards familiar to ‘us in our day, but were 
huge creatures eighteen or twenty feet in length, 
and a dozen feet tall at the centre of their sloping 
backs! 

‘They were covered with a dermal, or skin-like, 
armor of a tough, horny character, very strong! 
backed with massive ‘bony plates and spines 
Upon the tail were four double-pointed projecting 
spines of great strenzth, which Professor Marsh 
thinks were used for offensive purposes. 

Similar indications of the powerful weapons and 
effective means of self-protection which nature 
furnished to the enormous beasts of the Reptilian 
age are found In the remains of other extinct 
animals of that time. They were clearly cut out 
for fighters. 























BRITISH PRIDE TOUCHED. 


When three regiments of the English army took 
possession of Castine, Maine, in the last year of 
the War of 1812, a large detachment was sent up 
the river to selze the neighboring towns. As the 
red.coats were leisurely marching through the 
country, they saw an old, bent, white-haired man, 
sitting at the door of a small, plain house. 

The young officer at the head of the troops 
deigned to lay aside military dignity fora moment, 
and condescendingly hailed him: 

“Old Daddy, did’ you ever see so many men 
before?” 

“Yes,” was the prompt answer. 

And where, then? 
“With Wolfe, under the walls of Quebec. 
The oficer stopped. Good-natured condescen 


























sion to the old Yankee countryman was changed 
to respect for the colonial soldier. 1776 and 1812 
were forgotten. He ordered the command to halt, 


aud with the other officers shook hands with the 
humble old man, proud to do honer to one who, 
under the Britizh flag, had followed a young, 


| sums. Price, 2 centsa bottle. Sold by druggist 





brave general to his lust victory. 
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For the teoth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona 
ccous Dentifrice." This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
(ade, 








ASTMAN COLLEGE, Povouxrxrsiz, S 
offers botu sexes The best udVantages for a practical 
businesw education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with ‘competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. fenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


RIVERVIEW? 20ncet ts. 
36th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


Government Academies, and Business. Milita jan 
ization, BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, re 


THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 


oo Z 
On the Toe 


LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL. 
Ask Your Furnisher for Them. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 























What sort of a manufacturer 
is he that puts mean varnish on 
his things ? The sort that makes 
mean things. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from’ which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var. 
nished things; Know what to expect of and how to 
care for proper varnish on housework, plano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy. 
Ing there things. 

Phe intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MuRPHy, President. 

Head Office: Newark, N.J. + 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louts and Chicago. 
Factori Newark and Chi 

















Six Great Epochs 


in America’s History covering the Birth, Growth, 
and Development of our Country are represented 
by Six Souvenir Spoons, manufactured by the 
TOWLE MFG. COMPANY. 
A. D. 1000. 

Leif Ericson came to America 986-1000, 
A. D. 1492. 

Columbus discovered America. 
A.D. 1773, 

Faneuil Hall, “The Cradle of American Liberty.” 
A. D. 1776. 

Independence Bell in Independence Hall. 
A. D. 1783. 

Evacuation of New York by the British, 
A. D. 1849, 

California, the El Dorado of the World. 

SEE FREE OFFER 


in our large Illustrated Advertisement of these Souvenir 
Spoons In the Sept. 10th issue of this paper. 


TOWLE MANUFACTURING CO., SILVERSMITHS, 
Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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Our assortments of Dress Goods and Silks 
for this season are larger and better than ever 
before, and the goods set aside especially for our 
Mail Order customers are more attractive than 
we have ever offered. Selling 


Dry Goods by Mail 


can be done with perfect satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser, as our very large Mail Order trade proves, 
and we solicit inquiries for any line of goods 
you may require. 

Samples sent FREE upon request to 
any address. Write at once to 


Jos, Horne & Co, 


607-621 Penn Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 





Black Silk Warp 
Henrietta Cloth. 


It is now two years since our great sale 
of this favorite weave of Black Goods at 
unusually low prices. 

Now we are again in position to announce 
a second sale of about 100 pieces from the 
looms of a world-renowned maker, regular 
in every respect as to weight, quality and 
finish, subject only to slight manufacturer's 
imperfection : 





$1.25 per yd.; regularly $1.75 
$1.35 “ te $1.85 
$1.50 “ + “ $2.00 
$1.75 ss $2.50 


‘These goods may be readily ordered by 
mail or by express. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








COMPLETE, 
ONLY $1.75. 


on exhibition at our office. 





LOOK 


upon this picture and see the pos- 
sibilities of the 


Harvard Camera 
AND OUTFIT. 


With it beautiful photographs of 
the home, farm or sea-shore can be 
easily taken and finished. The Outfit 
is complete. No extras required. 

If you really want to take pictures, 
why not try the HARVARD? It is 
not a cheap pinhole camera, but is 
supplied with a real French Lens. 

Thousands of beautiful photo- 
graphs taken with the Harvard are 


An examination of these photographs will convince the 


most sceptical that all we claim for the Harvard is true. 
The Harvard Camera and Outfit given to any subscriber to the Companion for only 


one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


Or, we will sell it to any one for only $1.75. 


If it is to be sent by mail, 50 cents must be enclosed for postage. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 








PIANOS 





Mason & Hamlin recognize the 
high excellence achleved by other 
leading makers in the art of plano 
building, but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute chiefly to the re: 
markable improvement Introduced 
by them in the year 1882, and now 
known as the “Mason “& HaMrix 
Plaxo Srrixoen,” by the use of which 
fs secured the greatest possible 
purity and refinement of tone, to- 
gether with greatly increased capac. 
ity for standing da tune, and other 
ithportant advantages, 

‘circular, containing testimontals 
from three’ hundred” purchasers, 
musicians, and tuners, sent, together 
with descriptive catalogue, to any 
applicant. 

Sold for cash and easy payments. 





ORGANS 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANS 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 
PIANOS 
ORGANS 
PIANOS 


The Cabinet Organ was Introduced 
In its present form by Mason & 
Hamlin in 1861. Other makers fol: 
lowed in the manufacture of these 
{ustruments, but the Mason & Ham 
Min Organs have always matutained 
thetr supremacy as the best in the 
world, 

‘Mason & Hamlin offer, as a demon 
stration of the unequalled excel 
lence of their organs, {he fact that at 
all of the great World's Exhibitions, 
since and Including that of Paris, 
1867, In competition with best 
makers of all countries, they have 
Invartably taken the highest hon- 
org. Illustrated catalogue free. 

Sold for cash and easy payments. 


PIANOS 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. 








For the Companion. 


HAVE WE TWO BRAINS? 


By William A. Hammond, M.D. 


‘The human brain conelats of two hemispheres, 
very much allke In thelr general appearance, and 
closely united at certain points, but nevertheless 
go distinct one from the other that it appears 
strange that they should so long have been regarded 
as constituting a eingle organ. When we look into 
their physiology we find so many arguments for 
considering them as different in their functions 
that our astonishment is increased when we think 
that they are still apoken of as ‘‘the brain.” 

1 shall endeavor to show that these two hemis- 
pheres are in reality two brains, as much 60 as 
our hands are two hands, and our eyes two eyes. 
‘Asa matter of fact the eyes are justas much united 
‘one to the other as one hemisphere of the brain Ie 
united to the other hemisphere; and yet we can see 
with one eye without seeing with the other; we can 
even see differently with our two eyes. 

So we can also think with one brain hemisphere 
without thinking with the other. We can think of 
one subject with one hemisphere, and of another 
aubject with the other hemisph 
sane with one, and insane with the other; the one 
may have hallucinations which the other corrects; 
the one may be stricken with terror while the 
other is moved with the keenest delight; the one 
may be disgracefully feeble in will-power while 
the other carries everything before it; the one, 
when the seat of injury or di e ide 
of the body to be paralyzed, while at the same time 
the other, the seat of eome different disease, throws 
that side of the body with which it is in relation 
Into violent convulsions. 

In the very beginning of the existence 
individual the body consists of two distinct ! 
whieh, afterwards becoming fused together, 
nevertheless, in a great degree their original 
characteristics. 

‘Thus the two sides of the face are never exactly 
alike; the two lungs are not of the same size; the 
liver is placed on one side of the abdomen, the 
spleen is placed on the other, and the two brains, 
though looking much alike, are seen upon close 
examination to be different and to be possessed of 
different functions. 

‘The organ of speech is located entirely, in the 
great majority of cases, in the left brain—ocea 
sionally in the right brain—but never, so far as our 
knowledge extends, In both brains in the same 
person. Thus if a man be injured in his left brain 
ata point a little above and in front of the ear, he 
1s deprived of the faculty of speech, losing even all 
idea of language. Ifthe injury admits of relief, the 
capacity for speech is at once restored. If, how- 
ever, the injury takes place on the right elde, there 
1s no interference with the faculty of speech— 
unless, as occasionally happens, the speech organ Is 
situated on that side. 

Again, if a person js, for instance, shot or other- 
wise injured {n his right brain, he is paralyzed on 
the left side of his body; while if correspondingly 
injured in the left brain he is paralyzed on the 
right side of his body. Thus the right brain 
presides over the left side of the body and the left 
brain over the right side of the body, the nerve 
fibres crossing to the opposite sides before reaching 
the cranium. 

When a physician fs called to acase of apoplexy, 
for instance, and finds his patient without the 
power of motion and of feeling in his right arm or 
right leg, he knows that he Is suffering from some 
disease, probably the rupture of a blood-veseel, in 
his left brain; and with this paralysis there will 
frequently be a loss of the power of speech. Ifon 
the other hand the patient 1s paralyzed in his left 
arm and left leg, there !¢ no loss of speech and the 
physician knows that the disease {s seated in the 
right brain. 

Such facts go to show that there are two braing 
presiding over opposite sides of the body. 

By hallucinations we understand a false sensorial 
Impressiov, which has no real phyatcal basis of 
truth. Hallucinations may exist with all the senses. 

Now it occasionally happens that these hallucina- 
tions are present with only one eye or one ear or 
one nostril, or one side of the tongue or the fingers 
ofonechand. A patient of my own, while preparing 















































for bed one night, saw before her the figure of her | 
mother, who had died several months previously. | 


‘The image did not for an instant impose upon her 
intellect; but thinking that aomething must be the 
matter with her eyes, she closed them alternately 
and rubbed them with her fingers as we often do 
when we wish to make our vision clearer. As she 
closed the left eye the !mage was no longer 
perceived; and then she became convinced that 
she saw it with the right eye only. 

Another patient, who had greatly overtasked his 
mental powers, heard a voice whispering to him 
to go and kill himself; but only in the right ear. 





In both these instances, and in several of similar 


character that have come under my observation, 


but one brain was affected, while the other remained 


free from percepttonal disorder. 
Some of the phenomena of hypnotism are 
Interesting in this connection. 


separately upon his two brains. Thus 1 would 
place on the middle of his forehead a book, in such 
a way that it was interposed as a screen between 
the two eyes +o that both could not follow the same 
line of vision. 

T would then teil him, for inetance, to look with 
his right eye into a corner of the room, and that 
there he would see the dead body of a dear friend. 


In the cage of a 
gentleman upon whom I frequently experimented 
it was easy, after I had hypnotised him, to act | 
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expressed the greatest horror, while the other 


ined a perfect blank. 
Femail then tell him to Wook into the opposite 
corner with his left eye, where there was a clown 
performing various ludicrousantics. Immediately 
that side of his face expressed intense pleasure 
junded into a broad smile. 

aus there existed in him at the same time two 
opposite emotions, the one of horror, the other of 
eect experiments appear to me to show indubi- 
tably the existence of tivo separate and independent 
brains, capable of being influenced in diametrically 
opposite directions. Nothing, J think, In the whole 
range of physiological experimentation can give us 
more conclusive results, unless perhaps it may be 
the phenomena of double consclousness, to which 
In the next place 1 destre to call attention. 

In this very remarkable condition, a person 
under the influence elther of disease or of Injury 
of one or the other brain lives two separate and 
distinct lives, as different from each other as 
though he were in reality two individuals. Several 
such instances have occurred in my own practice; 
but before citing them I will quote the wonderful 
Instance of a French sergeant, who was wounded 
by a rifle-ball on the left side of his head, and who 
in consequence became paralyzed on the opposite 
side of his body. He was apparently cured of the 
wound and of the paralysis; but shortly afterward 
a new condition of the most striking character 
developed. 

In his ordinary state the patient was quite an 
Intelligent man; and having been retired from the 
army he was able to gain his own living by singing 
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since, and in all of them has a more or less distinct 
recollection of the events of all like previous 
seizures, and passes under the same name that he 
k at firet. 
oedinasty the two brains act synchronously, 
that {s to say, at the same time; but when they do 
| not, and there is the difference in thelr action of 
the fraction of a second, we have the curious 
experience that what we are doing at the time amid 
the circumstances that surround us we have done 
at some previous time under identical conditions. 
‘Allof us have had such experiences. They afford 
additional evidence of the fact that we have in 
reality two brains, which in these cases do not act 
at precisely the eame time. 





For the Companion. 


PRINCE JOE. 


The spot where Joe found himself was very 
pleasant. It was the edge of a wood crowning a 
hill that was Httle more than a gentle swelling 
of the earth’s surface; but, slight ae it was, it 
enabled him to look over the stretch of pasture and 
cultivated field and “wood lot” to the sparkling 
lake beyond. 

1t was warm, and there was no noise that Joe— 
too busy anyway to notice sounds and scenes 
except sub-consclously—could hear except that 
made by a lad chopping wood in the yard of a 
farm-house not far away. 

‘Joe was whistling half under ‘his breath, in a 
contented manner; and as he moved slowly along 











in one of the caféa of the Champs Elysées. He 





the edge of the wood was closely scrutinizing the 


The Prince Appears. 


was docile and well disposed, and his conduct 
generally was such as to be beyond reproach. His 
health was in all respects excellent. 

Suddenly, however, an entire change took place 
in bis mental characteristics. He forgotabsolutely 
every event of his past life, and yet he acted in all 
respects as if he was in the full exercise of his 
senses and of bis Intelligence, so that a person 
‘coming into association with him would never 
| have suspected that he was otherwise than in his 
normal condition. But his character had under- 


developed a disposition to steal whatever he could 
lay his hands upon. 

‘After this state had lasted a variable period, 
sometimes two or three month, he suddenly 
resumed his natural Ife, and became in every 
respect as he was before; but entirely oblivious of 
events that had occurred during his abnormal 
condition. 

‘These two phases of his life continued to alternate, 
each condition being in close relation with cach 
other condition of the aame character. Thus if we 
designate his normal state by 4 and his abnormal 
by B, during every 4 atate he recollected all the 
events of every previous 4 state, but had no 
knowledge of any circumstance occurring during 
any B estate. While in every B state his memory 
of events which had occurred during every 
previous B state was full and complete, but he 
had no recollection whatever of the incidents of 
any 4 state. 

He lived, therefore, two different existences, and 
undoubtedly the condition was due to the fact that 
during one period the left brain predominated 
over the right brain, while during the other the 
right brain was in the ascendency. 

In acase which occurred within my own experi. 
ence, the patient, who had been struck on the head 
several years prevlously by a stick of wood so that 
his skull was fractured, became affected with 
epileptic convulsions; but he also became a 
subject of double consciousness. 

Upon one occasion the attack came upon him 
just as he was entering a railway train. He 
proceeded on his journey, and arrived in Washing. 


gone a complete change; and above all, he had | 


trees. A sudden change in his manner showed 
that his sharp eyes had spied something interesting. 
He stopped whistling, stepped quickly back a step 
or two, and dodged from side to side, getting the 
object into clear view. 

“Flicker!” he eald, with emphatic satisfaction. 

That it was nota flicker, or golden-winged wood- 
pecker, at all, should be hastily added; for the 
flicker fs not a bird which stops to be stared at. 

Joe stood before a tall tree-trunk which was 
evidently quite dead, and near the top of which 
was a round hole about twice the size of a stlver 
dollar. Joe regarded it doubtfully, the question 
in his mind being whether the nest were old or 
not. 

The hole had not that perfectly round and 
neatly cut appearance which the entrance to a new 
nest should have; and he looked in vain for the 
little clumps of mouse-colored feathers, which, 
brushed off from the bird’s breast in Its goings and 
comings and caught by the rough bark, are a sure 
sign that a nest is in use. 

Still, In such matters Joe had known all signs to 
fail. 

A tree in full vigor of lite and follage which 
stood beside the dead trunk and partially concealed 
it had made Joe's dodging about necessary to see 
the hole which he had immediately set down as the 
work of a woodpecker. But if the tree had made 
the finding of the nest difficult, It made approach 
easy, as Joe’s eye was prompt to discover. 

‘The big dead tree-trunk, without a branch from 
one end to the other of its twenty feet, would have 
been too much for even Monkey Joe, as the boys 
called him, to climb. But this tree had branches 
near the ground, and Joe’s gray flannel shirt and 
rough, worn trousers were shortly to be seen at 
intervals through {ts foliage, always nearer the 
top. 
|. Panting a little, aud with his face flushed with 
| the exertion, Joe was soon astride a limb whence 

he could look directly down upon the dead bole 
just below him, which his hanging feet almost 
touched. 


“Older’n Methuselah !” was his disgusted verdict 


| on the nest. 





ton clty, where he took lodgings ata hotel. 

A few days afterwards he bought out a°small 
book shop and started into business as a bookseller 
and stationer. He conducted himself with perfect 
propriety and apparently was in full possession of 
Mis intellectual faculties. He passed, however, 
under a name different from his real one. : 

During all this period his friends had no 
knowledge of his whereabouts, until one day when 
several weeks had elapsed he suddenly resumed 
his natural condition, and to his intense astonish. 
ment recognized his changed circumstances. He 
at once telegraphed to his friends and returned 
home, having no knowledge of anything that 
occurred after getting Into the railway train until 








Instantly the corresponding side of his face 


the recovery of his natural mental condition. 
He has had repeated attacks of a similar character 


| The dead trunk revealed itself from Joe’s new 
| point of view as hollow. Joe ruefully surveyed 
the cavity. It extended down the trunk of the 
tree apparently about six feet, where he fancied 
he saw it come to an end in a solid floor. 

It was a most attractive lurking-place for 

| “Monkey Joe.” The next moment eaw him swing 
impulsively from the limb on which he was seated, 
hang a moment In the hollow tree, and then drop 
down into the alluring cavity. 

He dropped twenty feet. The floor which had 
looked so solid was nothing but a litter of wind. 
blown twigs and dead leaves. 

Joe did not drop like a shot. The hole, in its 
upper portion, was just large enough to admit his 

, body, and he felt, as he seraped through the 
narrow passage, a rough tearing of clothes, the 
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departure of buttons, the scratching of his knees 
and face, and a good deal of dust in his eyes and 
mouth. 

Then suddenly the hollow widened out and he 
landed mueh shaken, very much confused, butquite 
unhurt on a soft, moist heap of particles of rotten 
wood. 

He was caught In this hollow tree as completely 
as a beetle thrust by a boy into a bottle. 

About this time—it was perhaps ten o'clock in 
the morning—a little girl came out from the 
neighboring farm-house. She was dreseed in g 
very short-waisted white gown—or possibly it was 
a white apron over the gown—with big puffe atthe 
shoulder. Her golden hair fell all about her face 
and she wore a big hat, Gainsborough fashion, 
She carried a book under onearm and a doll under 
the other, and she was very pretty. 

She came into the yard and watched the hoy 
Reuben a while with a critical eye as he chopped 
the wood. She thought him wonderfully strong; 
strong as that man Her.cules—she pronounced it 
in two ayllables—whom she had read about in one 
other books. Then she passed up the slope toward 
the great dead tree, where there was a pleasant 
shade and a lovely view. 

The book she had was a collection of stories 
about fairies. In the exletence of these beings she 
quite believed, though she had never seen any. 
She wondered if there were not some in the woods, 
it seemed so fit a place for them. She would not 
be surprised, she thought, to meet one or a dozen 
there any day; and as she came up silently to the 
old tree and sat down on the dry grass, she looked 
about inquiringly. 

Then, setting the doll against a stone, ehe drew 
its dress into the proper fold with two expert pate 
of her hand, opened her book and began toread. 

She turned by chance to a story of a princess 
who was wandering in a wood and came upona 
beautiful evergreen tree. The princess greatly 
desired some of the branches of the tree to wreathe 
above the arches of the great stone hall. She 
reached forth and plucked a branch; but it Lie 
and a volce came out of the tree, lamenting. This 
graceful evergreen was no lese than a prince of the 
north whom a wicked enchantreas had changed into 
a tree because she hated him for his handsome face 
and his good heart. 

Marian was breathlessly interested, and began 
quite unconsciously to read aloud. In doing so, 
she gave Joe the firet hint he had received of 
liuman presence near him, In his dark, close tree 
trunk he gave a start of joy and shouted: 

“Hallo, you, out there!” 

He was going on to demand aid, but he hean! 
the person, whoever it was, jump to a standing 
position with a startled ery; and he interrupted 
himself to exclaim and explain anxiously: 

“Oh, don’t run away. Hold on a minute, can't 
you? Don’t be scairt—it’s only me!” 

This appeal had an extraordinary effect on the 
person outside. Joe was very much puzzled. He 
heard from without, the sound of dancing feet, the 
clapping of hands, and a treble voice erying, “Oh 
goody, goody! as if its owner had found a 
Christmas-tree in the woods. 

Marian, though startled at first, had swiftly 
argued that, Inasmuch ae a talking tree could mean 
only an enchanted prince, she was in the midstof 
an adventure like that of the princess In the book, 
and was greatly overjoyed. 

But Joe was angry “clear through” at tis 
foolish joy. 

“It ien’t ‘goody’ at all!” he said with heat, 
“and I guess you wouldu’t think so, either, if you 
was me.” 

He was on the point of crying now. 

‘As Marian paid no attention to this protest, he 
raised his voice to an angry shout: 

“Quit your ‘goodyin’,’ can’t you? Go get an axe 
or a rope or something. Stop your monkeying, 
and hurry up, too!” 

Marian paid no heed to the ungracious tone of 
the prince. She was too busy wondering whats 
fairy prince could possibly want with a rope or a0 
axe. 

No prince converted into bark and wood hal 
ever In the whole course of her reading asked for 
a rope or an axe. No indeed! Somebody sal 
something mysterious, and the tree straightway 
split apart as neatly and nicely asa glove-box 
opens, and the prince stepped forth smiling aif 
from a cedar chest where he had been put to be 
kept from the moths. 

“An axe or a rope!’ she repeated, dazed; 
“vhat do you want with a rope or an axe?” 

“What do I want with 'em?” cried Joe, who wae 
growing more and more impatient. “What dot 
want ’em for? why, to get out of this tree with, of 
course. D'ye think I wanted ‘em to play with? 

“No, but I don't see”—began Marian. : 

“Well,” groaned Joe, “of all the stupid—Say 
you're a girl, aren’t you?” 

“Of course,” suid Marian, surprised. < 

“Well,” eaid Joe, scornfully, “I thought £0. % 
boy’d be such a fool. But you can do as you 
told, can’t you?” 

Marian stared. 








She had been dimly conscious 
that the manners of the prince were odd; now fas 
suddenly realized that they were very bad. ao 
and grieved, she sought valuly for an explanal a 

‘At last a bright thought came to her. This 0% 
a naughty prince, confined in the tree In 
that he might be cured of bad manners; and PI 
he hadn't been shut up quite long enough. te 

It flashed through her mind that good ee 
the books frequently punished bad boys #0, 
like your mother shutting you up ina dark cor 
If such was the case with this particular prin’ 
ought she to help him get out? 

“T sha'n’t let a out,” sald Marian, with aoa 
“until you get more politer. Come, Arabel Peal 

Picking up the doll, she turned and wa 
away. 

Joe heard her go away with mixed astoniehmer 
rage and despair. It became evident to Nt) 
had not before, that this girl, 90 fantastl’ 1 
queer and unreasonable, was mistress © 4 
situation; and he knew, as he did it, that he 
and kicked the tree to no purpose. 3 

He subsided at last, and stufting bis Aste at 
pockéts, gat down dejectedly in the rotteu WoO" 





— | 
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It was very still—oppressively so—and close. 
He could hear ceric little insect noises like that of 
the death-wateh which, if the house is old, you hear 
xometimes in the night. Ie listened to them dully 
along time. 

Then a squirrel came scratching his way down 
the hollow; perceived Joe, filled the resonant 
passage a minute with angry chattering, and fled. 

Another interval followed, and a woodpecker 
came to the tree, kept up a rat-a-tat for a while 
on its sides, and fiew away. Joe wished It had 
stayed. 

‘Then a new sound struck his ear—the sound of 
some animal cropping grasa close by his prison. 
He knew not what impulse of desperate mirth 
made him give a sudden yell. There was a loud 
and terrified snort, the sound of four feet landing 
all together on the turf aa if after a sudden jump, 
a pause of perfect stiliness, another snort, and 
then the dull pounding of galloping hoofs. All this 
brought so swift and clear and ludicrous a vision 
of a terrified pony to Joe’s mind that even in his 
despair he broke into a short, convulsed laugh. 

This was the only gleam of merriment that 
visited him that long and memorable day. It was 
quickly extinguished by the discovery that the ants, 
of which the tree was full, were crawling about 
his clothing, on bis hands, even on his face. 

He jumped up and began slapping bimself 
vigorously, and he drew a pair of very dirty hands 
over his face, to the destruction of several of the 
uncomfortable little pests. Not liking to elt down 
again, he remained on his feet, hot and miserable, 
there in the darkness. 

Time passed. Me thought of the boys playing 
bull on the common, of the swim in the lake they 
would have after the game, of the good dinners 
they would eat—of many pleasant things of which 
he could take hia part, if he were only out in the 
sunshine. 

And to think that he might now be there if he 
had only been polite to that foolish girl. 

Marian went her way fully convinced that the 
prince ought to etay where he was a very long 
time, “perhaps hundreds and hundreds of years.” 
She determined to think no more about him; but 
the resolution was hard to hold. Do what she 
would, her thoughts continually came back to the 
poor prince. She found herself wondering what 
he was doing or thinking. 

Marian was not cruel. She could not have kept 
even an impertinent boy shut up so, If by any act 
of hers she could set him free; but an enchanted 
prince was an entirely different matter. Still, her 
sympathy went out to him, and she wondered all 
sorts of things about his queer life. 

At dinner, for example, she asked herself what 
people turned into trees ate. She supposed they 
must live upon sap. “And if you were turned into 
a maple sugar tree,” she concluded, “that would be 
rather nice. 

But this living prince was turned into a dead 
tree, she recollected, And then she gave it up. 

At first, ua was said, she had made up her mind 
not to help him out for a very longtime. Little by 
little, however, the time shortened. She would let 
him out In a month—next Saturday, to-morrow. 
Certainly she did want very much to see what a 
real prince would look like. Then a glance at 
Reuben, still at the wood-pile, filled her with a 
thought of horror. Supposing some one should 
chop up the prince into kindling-wood? She was 
decided ; she would let him out to-day. 

The fact is that Joe, wearied out with long hours 
of waiting and weariness, hunger and hopelessness, 
had at last fallen asleep. So he did not hear 
Marlan's soft footsteps as ehe approached the 
tree. 

When she had left him before, he was sorry he 
had not een, more courteous, mainly, however, 
because his rudeness hat left him in sucha dreadful 
situation. But some hours of quiet thinking, such 
‘as he had ample opportunity for, had convinced 
him that he never in any circumstances would be 
impolite again. 

This resolution suffered a rude defeat when he 
was suddenly awakened by some one knocking on 
the tree and a girlish voice inquiring, “Mr. Prince, 
Mr. Prince, are you in?” 

n?” exclaimed Joe, with all his old impationce. 
“In? of course I’m in. I can’t get out, can 1?" 

But he bethought himself tmmediately, and 
continued gently enough: 

“Please go get some one with an axe, and get 
me out of this. I'm awfully hungry.” 

“What?” said Marian. “Haven't you had any- 
thing to ea 

‘To answer calmly #0 absurd a question cost Joc 
ighty effort. 
> he said, quietly, “not since breakfast. 
Please hurry and get the axe, won't you, please?” 

‘There Is no knowing what would have happened 
if Marian had thought to ask, as from her point of | 
view she might have done with perfect reason. | 
ableness, why if he had had breakfast he hadn't 
had dinner too; but fortunately she was struck by 
something else in his speech and tones. | 

“You're more polite than you were,” she sald, | 
contemplatively. ‘I think perhaps 1 might help 
you, now you're good.” 

“Oh do! do!” erled Joe, “run and get an axe!” 
Jon't see yet what you want with an axe,” sald! | 
Marian, “but Pl go get Reuben. He's got one. 

She started toward the house. 

Jue soon heard voices; the girl's, and—oh, jo: 
a boy's voice too. There was, he reflected, some 
sense coming now. . 

It was, in fact, Reuben, whom Marian had 
found just starting for the cows. It was now near 
sunset. Reuben was quite willing to make a turn 
to the dead tree to see what the little girl’s foolish 
talk about an enchanted prince really meant. 

Reuben knew the tree was hollow; but he could 
not finagine bow any one could have tumbled 
into it. 

“Ilave you got an axe?” shouted Joe, excitedly, 
addressing himself to Reuben. 
aid Reuben, cheerfully, “but how under 
the canopy 'd yeou git into that tree, anyhow 

“On, please,” cried Joe, who, since his lesson, 
said “please” a great deal, “never mind about that 
now! Just cut me out, won't you, please?” 

‘a-ay,” asked Reuben, “haow much room hev 


ye got in there, when ye git close t? the other 
ale?” 2 

“Oh, plenty—most a foot," returned. 
needn't be afraid of hitting me. 

So Reuben raised his axe for a mighty blow, but 
paused at a horritled cry from Marian. ‘This 
experienced little person believed that when human 
beings were converted into trees, it hurt them to 
be cut and slashed with axes quite ax much as it 
would if they had not altered thelr shapee; and 
she was in real fright nt the prospect. 

“Oh don’t! oh don't! you'll hurt him. 1 know 
you'll hurt him!” she cried, and fairly danced up 
and down in terror, wringing her hands. Reuben 
stared, axe auspended. 

“Jext yeou tend right to your knittin’, and don’t 
yeou worry,” he sald finally. “1 guess 1 know 
‘what I'm a-doin’. 

The axe fell. Marian covered her eyes; but as 
there came no scream of agony from the tree, she 
ventured to peep between her fingers. Then, as 
no blood gushed from the wounded side, she 
stopped fearing and began wondering, as she 
watched the singularly dry chips fly under Reuben’s 
blows. She concluded at length that this tree was 
different. 

Joe listened to the blows of the axe with beating 
heart. Life and liberty were coming nearer to 
him with every stroke. Soon he would be free to 
stretch hls eramped Imbe in the sunshine, and to 
get a breath of the blessed fresh air. 

Soon he saw light appear through a small hole, 
which grew steadily larger until he could put first 
a fist, then an arm, a leg, his whole body through. 

“Oh thank you, thank you!” he shouted. “That's 
enough. I can get out of that! Oh, if you aint a 
brick” 

‘As Reuben stood aside, he stepped forth gladly. 

Marian, too, watched the hole in the tree grow 
larger with bated breath. From this, she thought, 
in due time the prince would appear. He would be 
brilliant and beautiful, with a silken doublet and 
cloak, with white eatin shoes on which would be 
silver buckles, with rosettes at his knee, and on his 
head a velvet cap with a plume nodding proudly 
above It, and with lace about his hands, one of which 
should reat on his sword hilt negligently as he drew 
his heels together, ewept hls hat to his knee, and 
vowed. 

But what, alas! was the reality? Joe, happy in 
his freedom and unconselous of his torn clothes, 
covered with bits of rotten wood, his dirty face 
dotted here and there with a dead ant, stepped 
from the tree, and, blinded by the sudden light, 
stood blinking like an owl. 

Right before him he saw a daintily dressed little 
giv], who looked scornfully at him; and beside her 
Reuben, leaning on his axe and roaring with 
laughter. 

He was greatly disconcerted when Marian, with 
sobs of disappointment in her voice, turned away, 
and with a world of disgust in her tones, exclaimed : 

“Why, It’s nothing but just a bo; 





. “You 
Pm all right.” 













































A few days later, Joe's mother took him to call 
on the mother of Marian, “I can’t think,” sad she, 
“what has come over Joe lately—he’s «0 polite.”” 

Joe stole a glance at Marian, caught her eye, and 
though he was much older than she, looked very 
foolish. 

“And J," sald Marian’s mother, “can‘tthink why 
Marian doesn'tcare any more for her fairy books.” 

“It's because,” said Marian with a sober little 
sigh, ‘I think there aren't any fairies any more.” 


C. M. THOMPSON. 















For the Companion. 


MAKING A HOME. 


SECOND PAPER. 
Parlors, Wall-papers and Principles. 


Nowadays we no longer think that a parlor is to 
ve kept shut and shrouded—a sort of “best room” 
only to be used on high days and holidays. People 
see that parlors resent euch treatment, and if not 
used and made a home of by the family, reveal the 
secret to the most casual guest. 

Gone, too, ig the iden that parlors must be stiff 
and stately apartments, with grand furniture and 
upholstery quite different from the rest of the 
house. 

We have learned that a room of either of these 
kinds is an artistic mistake, and that no place, 
however magnificent, can be beautiful if tt 1s not 
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in keeping with its surroundings. So our young 
couple need not feel forced to do without a parlor 
because they cannot have the ponderous and 
expensive “sets” their grandmothers considered 
essential.” 

Instead of this, I urge you to avold “sets,” unless 
you can afford to buy the very best,—that 18, from 
the best makers,—for they are never good in the 
cheap constructions offered in the furniture stores. 
They warp and shrink and come apart, besides 
being unsightly with coarse wood carvings and 
covers of gaudy plush, or what 1s even worse, 
horse-hair cloth. 

Domestic ingenuity, joined with simple good 
taste, comes In again to give you a better thing 
than the ordinary furniture-dealer is likely to give 
you. 

You can make a comfortable and pretty substl- 
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tute for the cheap set by using a box-sofa and 
wicker chairs like the one I illustrate. ‘The sofa tx 
merely a box, «ix feet long, two high and two 
wide, covered with chintz. Upon it ia a mattress 
made to fitexactly, There are also three pillows, 
all covered like the box. 

A carpenter will make the frame for two dollars 
and a half, and the rest you can do yourself. In 
the chaira should be cushions of gay colors; the 
double one for the head should not be forgotten, 
nor the square one to go in behind the back. 

Never be persuaded into buying a ‘fancy” chair 
or a “fancy” table. They are delusions as to 
usefulness, and are geucrally got up to sell, 
without the slightest idea that there are rules of 
art which, carefully followed, make certain forms 
good, or neglected, make other forms bad. 

As it 1s extremely dificult to find a good parlor 
table, I illustrate one. The frame any carpenter 
wilt make for three dollars, and you can then 
cover ft with plush, corduroy, or even cretonne. 
The edges should be concealed by braid, put on 
with nails which have large and ornamental brass 
heads. 

‘A word of caution as to the placing of the furn!- 
ture is necessary. Do not etand everything stiMly 
against the wall, nor 
yet have every article 
hudaled In the centre 
as if drawn there by 
centripetal force. One 
does not wish to take 
“a walk among the 
furniture,” when one 
moves around the 
room, such as the 
guests of the Veneer- 
ings took in Dickens's 
story, “Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

If your room is 
large enough, all up 
your corners, making 
each one different 
from the rest and 
cozy in itself. Draw 
the piano across one, 
a table or desk across 
another; put a high stool with a vase and growing 
plant in a third, and a sofa or screen across the 
fourth. But be sure to leave the centre of the 
room free. 

If you have Inherited, or can beg from your old 
home any old plece of furniture, use it, if it is not 
hopelessly decrepit. These old friends re-uphol- 
stered and “done up” inake excellent foundations 
for the building of a nest. Besides, nothing 1s 90 
absolutely unhomelike as those perfect parlors 
“where everything, even the baby, 1s brand-new,” 
to quote from Dickens again. 

If Jenny fs skilful with her needle, she may do 
much with It to beautify her parlors. But I hes!- 
tate to suggest this when I remember the rags and 
tags which I see In some parlors as “bits of color,” 
or “bits of embroidered drapery.” 

We have run wild in this direction, as a reaction 
from our perfectly barren parlors of pre-Cen- 
tennial days; and never asking whether certain 
things are fitting and in their place, we pile up 
bric-a-brac, hang drapery in every possible and 
impossible spot, and make “home” look like a 
«dollar store.” 

One sometimes feels, in entering a roum “‘deco- 
rated” in this fashion, that he would like to lay 
about him with a club, and demolish as many of 
the “nice things” as possible. 

I have even seen a wooden milking-stool In a 
parlor—of all places! And, to make it worse, the 
stool was tied up with ribbons. In another parlor 
1 saw a wooden shovel, painted with apple blos- 
soms ona blue background, and tied with enormous 
bows of ribbon, hanging under a marble mantel 
beside the register. 

Could absurdity go further? What could be 
more useless as a shovel or more Inappropriate as 
decoration, and what more ridiculous than any 
shovel by the register? 

Do not decorate objects intended for homely use, 
is the decorator’s first law; and the second Is like 
it: Do not pervert any object from tts original use, 
nor decorate It 80 a8 to conceal {ts purpose. Be- 
cause the milking-stools, spinning-wheels and 
shovels are in the wrong places, devoted to 
unnatural ends, they become inartistic and incon- 
gruous. 

Of course most of the charm of your parlor will 
be in {ts color, and if you have no reason for 
choosing another, you cannot do better than select 
blue or yellow for the prevailing tone, especially if 
the room opens from a terra-cotta hall. 

This color will depend maltily upon wall-papers, 
curtains and carpets, and on the first of these alone 
I could write a chapter. Many people have 
abandoned wall-paper as dusty and unhealthy, 
substituting palnted walls; but these are 6o expen- 
sive that we cannot ail follow the example. 
Moreover, painted walls have disadvantages of 
their own. A perfectly plain tint shows every 
spot and stain, and if hardly used, the paint pecle 
off in patches, exposing the white plaster beneath. 
These defects cannot be remedied except by 
expensive re-painting. 

If the surface is not plain but “wrought,” the 
raised portions catch dust and hold it quite as 
tenaciously as paper could; and then it peels just 
as the other paint does. I think, therefore, that most 
of us will profer the pretty papers which are 
cheap enough to admit of renewal without dauger 
of bankruptcy. 

No one need pay more than twenty-five or thirty 
centsa roll nowadays for parlor papering, though 
of course the dearer papers are tougher and more 
showy. 

So much can be done with paper to conceal the 
defects of a room that it is worth while to know 
that a ceiling which is too low can be made to 











look higher, if the walls of the room are papered { 


with a design of vertical lines, and that If a ceiling 
1s too high It can be “brought dqwn” by the use of 
a very high dado of some color which contrasts 
strongly with the body of the wall, and by adding. 
a deep frieze different from either. 

Dark rooms are made cheery with bright terra. 
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cotta paper, while rooms into which eunlight 
streams may be hung with very cold-blue or with 
pale sage-green. 

A room that is hot in summer is made to look 
delightfully cool by combining lettuce-green and 
pink, or olive and white. Blue Is a color which 1s 
known to recede apparently from the eye; there: 
fore, rooms papered in pale blue appear larger 
than they are, while a deep, pure yellow makes a 
room look cozy. 

The rule may be laid down that for the body of 
the wall large figures should be avolded in houses 
of moderate size, the beat style for this purpose 
veing a paper in which the design Is of the same 
color as the background, only a shade or two 
darker or lighter, ax the effect may require. 

The design should always be indistinct, and 
never of a character to catch the eye. One soon 
grows tired of a pronounced pattern on the wall. 
Never be led into chooaing a design with wavelike 

| tines, for these falrly seem to live aud to move up 
and down in a distracting way. 

Avoid this especially for bedrooms, for here you 
may have to spend many an hour of sickness— 
quite bad cnough without the torment of having 
your mind forced to count the spots or to follow 

wriggling masses on 
the paper. 

‘The character of 
each room is so mark. 
ed that the paper 
should be chosen with 
this diversity of uses 
in mind—that is, your 
paper for parlors and 
for bedrooms must be 
as distinctly different 
as are the purposes 
of these rooms. 

‘There is a sort of 
instinct in the matter 
which will lend, if 
we would but listen. 
Even the most care- 
leas perceive that a 
bedroom, for in. 
stance, should not be 
alibrary plus the bed. 
We naturally expect the one to be light, airy, gay, 
| the other to be sober and solid. Following this 
principle out, we do not put flowers on the parlor 
walla, but reserve them for bedrooms; and papers 
| with large figures are beat when confined to dado 
or frieze, both of these requiring something bold 
and conventional. 

Gilt should be sparingly used. In the first place 
tt requires cunning skill to treat it artistically ; and 
then if it 18 not of the best and most expensive 
quality, it will tarnish and grow ugly. 

Boston felting is good in almost every place. 
Its rough texture is pleasing to the eye, it wears 
excellently and comes in all shades and colors. 
For dadoes tt is particularly fit, since, being just a 
yard wide, Its width may be used for the height of 
the dado, thus avoiding the acams which are disa- 
greeable in these short lengths. 

Whenever a dado is possible, it should be used 
for economic reasons if for none other. This lower 
part of the wall fe that most exposed to rubbings 





| and blows, and when these accidents do happen 
the dado can be renewed, and what may have been 
avery forlorn-looking room made fresh at small 
cost. 

‘The upper edge of the dado should always be 
concealed by a light molding of wood, ebonized, 
or painted to match the wood.work of the rom, 
and if the molding te not possible, a narrow line 
of black and gilt paper Is necessary, the black 
| giving the touch whlch will bring out best the dell- 
| cacy of the color scheme. 
| For matting dadoes this molding needs to be 80 
' deep that iteerves for a chalr-rail, and in this case 
it need not be eo dark, but may match the general 
tone of the wood-work. 

This in turn should contrast with the general 
effect of the paper, or else be in the same color, 
several shades darker. 

‘The white paint so loved by our grandmothers 
has many drawbacks. It 1s inartistic to have 
masses of such cold color in a room where the 
effort 1a being made to combine warmer tones; 
and the white paint, once used, must be continued, 
since no coat of any other color will “stick” over 
\it, but will flake off till the wood-work is spotted 
all over with white. 

Why this fs, I cannot tell. It ts one of the small 
things of daily life which chemistry does not 
expluin, but experience proves true. 

Finally, white paint is so easily soiled that it 
greatly Increases the cares of the housekeeper. 
Nowadays architects are using our natural woods 
to such advantage that the question of paint 1s 
much less important than it once was; but for those 
of us who have neither long purses nor new houses, 
ft still requires thought. 

Ina hall where the paper is terra-cotta, the paint 
may be dark green. In a parlor with blue walls, 
a pinkish cream Is lovely for the wood-work, and 
‘tor pale yellow walls a deeper yellow paint I 
needed. 

In a yellow dining-room, where the furniture Is 
walnut, the wood-work is best in walnut, or ebon. 
ized; and where the walls are eage-green a deep 
‘red may be used. A very fresh dining-room 1s 
made with salmon-colored walls and apple.green 
paint, the dado being of Japanese leather paper of 
very metallic tone. ANNIE RK. RAMSEY. 

















SHADOWS. 


Place a lamp four feet from a white wall. Between 
them, one foot from lamp, put & small card. 


Measure and compare sizes of card and of shadow 


Try other distances for card and for lamp, and finally 
‘say upon what the size of shadows depends. 


Are all parts of the shadow equally dark? Why ? 


Does changing the size or shape of the flame change 
the shadow in any way? Explain. 


a _ 


For the Companion. 


HARVEST-DAYS. 


‘The shining, golden Harvest-Days! 
Hair gospellers whose feet are abod 
With peace and plenty. and whose, hands 
‘Are filed with gracious gifts of God ! 
O Days as bright with miracle 
‘As dawned on sacred Palestine, 
‘The clod and stone are changed to bread, 
‘And living waters turn to wine! 


ays that tell us year by year 

et Hand is o’er us oui nor we 
Need strain our faith to reach the Love 

‘That walked in Gistant Galilee! 

Days of resurrection joy, 
0 Days of nrowed graves ure opened wide, 
And dull unsightly. yerms appear 

In living bodies glorified. 


Lugh grapes like ewiuging censers hang 
From chy laden Dough, and All 
‘The fields with Incense as the sun 
Tilumines fruitful vale and bill. 
‘The orchard colours glow and grect, 
With sweets the sweetness of the hay, 
And Harvest-Moon forbids the night 
‘To be less beautiful than day! 


O holy, happy Harvest-Days, 

siwect chroniclers of smile and tear, 
Of light and shadow, pain and toll, 

Earth's heart bears through the circling year 
Like ye some rich and ripened sheaves, 

‘Some fruit of deed I faln would show, 
Perfected by life's smiles and tears, 

And beautiful in joy and woe! 

ZITELLA COCKE. 
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For the Companion. 


NOBLY DONE. 


About ten years ago a gentleman living in New 
York took his family to the mountains of North 
Carolina to spend the summer. The Northern 
visitors at the hotel where be and his family 
stayed were in the habit of inspecting the moun- 
taineers in their cabins with amused curiosity, as 
they might have looked at wild beasts in a 
menagerie. 

The women of the mountains could not read, 
write, nor sew; they knew how to cook nothing 
but the coarsest food. Many of them had never 
been inside of achurch. A prayer-meeting held 
once or twice a year in the hills was the only 
religious service which they had ever known. 

The city Visitors were interested in them for a 
day or two; talked of them with pity, or with 
contempt, and wondered how such ignorance 
could exist anywhere in the United States. Then 
they turned to the scenery, or their hunting and 
fishing, and thought nothing more of the people 
with whom they had so little in common. 

But the daughter of the New York merchant, a 
girl of seventeen, went often to their cabins, and 
made friends with them. She found them 
anxious to be “like the women from town.”” She 
wished to help them, but felt incapable of doing 
s0. 

That winter, at home, she went into the kitchen 
of her father's house and learned to make bread 
and to cook meats. She learned also, from her 
dressmaker, how to cut ont, fit and make a simple 
gown. 

Her father the next spring built a cottage in 
the mountains, so that the family could remain 
allsummer. She invited several of the mountain 
girls of her own age to form a sewing and cooking 
club. They met twice each week at the cottage, 
when she taught them what she herself had 
learned. The club increased; many middie- 
aged women joined it, eager to “learn town 
way: 

Not only were they taught to sew and cook, 
but unconsciously they learned from their young 
teacher many comely and healthful habits hitherto 
unknown to them. The men of their families 
highly approved the work which brought comfort 
into their cabins. 

The next summer the city girl’s classes were 
larger. She opened a school in the cabins among 
the hills, and tanght the women to read and 
write, as well as to sew and work. Her family 
and even some of her pupils regarded her work 
as a girlish frolic, but came to a different con- 
clusion as she persisted in it year after year, and 
its good results became apparent. 

The ambition to be clean, to wear decent 
gowns, to bake good bread, and to be able to 
read spread from cabin to cabin. When she 
taught a class in the farther ranges, where even 
the itinerant preacher never came to hold a 
“pra-ar,” she read from the Bible, or sang a 
hymn with her pupils, doing it as simply and 
naturally as she tanght them to make bread. 

Naturally the girl became a pet among these 
lonely mountaineers. They taught her, in turn, 
to fish, to shoot, and to ride their shaggy ponies. 
As time passed they built one or two school- 
houses at her suggestion, and then a church. 

What was the result? Religion and civiliza- 
tion have now spread through two counties of 
that Stute. But the people, as a whole, were 
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probably never conscious that they owed their 
first push forward to the hand of their young 
Northern visitor. 

She died a year ago. Her name will uever be 
enrolled among the missionaries of any church, 
yet she was one of God's messengers. 
"The Companion tells this true story, in the 
hope that at least some of its readers may ask 
themselves whether they, too, are not His 


messengers. ; oe 
Neither age, nor ordination, nor ceremony © 


any kind is necessary to set us apart for this 
‘work. We can begin to-day on the simplest, 
homeliest way which offers itself to bring the 
brother who is more needy or ignorant than 
ourselves up toa higher plane of life. 


+o 


LINCOLN AND SEWARD. 


In December, 1861, Prestdent Lincoln and his 
Cavinet were anxiously considering the “Trent 
affair," the British Government having formally 
demanded the surrender of Mason and Slidell, 
over whose capture the North had been keenly 
exulting. The Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, 
yas convinced that the demand was just. As he 
expressed it: “We are asked to do to the British 
nation just what we have always inalsted that all 
nations ought to do to us. 


‘The Cabinet mecting at which the question was 
considered, writes Mr. F. W. Seward, was an 
anxious aud earnest one. Seward stated the case, 
and gave the substance of his views in regard to 


it. 

‘Some of the other members, not having studied 
the subject, naturally shared the popular aversion 
toa compliance with the demand of Great Britai 
“at least," suid one, “we need not decide at once. 
Let us settle it that we won't surrender them 
tovlay. We can meet again to-morrow.” So the 
matter went over. 

‘Mter the other gentlemen had retired, the 
President said : 

“Governor Seward, you will go on, of course, 
preparing your answer, which, a I understand It, 
will state the reasons why the envoys ought to be 
given up. Now I have a mind to try my hand at 
Stating the reasons why they ought not to be given 
up. We will compare the points on ench side.” 

‘Seward heartily assented. The mutual confidence 

between the two men waa so great that cach felt 
that the other would ask approval of nothing not 
sound. 
‘On the next day the Cabinet came together 
again. Seward read his reply. There were some 
expressions of regret, on the part of the other 
members, that such a compliance with the demands 
of England was necessary, but the paper was 
adopted without a dissenting voice. 

The council broke up, relieved to feel that war 
with England was averted, but not without mis. 
givings as to the temper in which the people would 
receive the decision. The President expressed his 
approval. 

When the others were gone, Seward alluded to 
the conversation of the day before. “You thought 
you might frame an argument for the other side?” 

Mr. Elncoln smiled and shook his head. 

“I ‘found } could not make an argument that 
would satisfy my own mind,” he said; “and that 
proved to mé that your ground was the right one.” 

This was characteristic of Lincoln. Presidents 
and Kinga are not apt to sce flaws in their own 
arguments; but, fortunately for the Union, it had 

President at this time who combined a logical 
intellect with au unselfish heart. 




















STRANGE NOCTURNAL CLOUD: 


A curious discovery has been made in Germany, 
and fs gradually attracting the attention of men of 
science throughout the world. It ts the existence 
of bunds of luminous clouds visible at night for a 
long time after sunset, and in the morning for a 
corresponding time before sunrise. The clouds 
are mere haze, lying in parallel stripes, not less 
than fifty miles high. They reflect the sunlight, 
and have a silvery tint, sometimes bluish. 


Many photographs have been made of them. 
They are seen only from the end of May to the 
beginning of August in the Northern Hemlsphere. 
Inthe Southern Hemisphere it has been found 
that they appear in December and January 

1t is thus apparent that for some mysterious 
reason they follow the sun, and thelr arrangement 
in long ridges with cross bars suggests the play of 
electrical forces tn their formation. 

They were first seen in 188 near Berlin, and 
they have been gradually becoming fainter year 
by year since that time. 

‘No one pretends to know just what they are, but 
many theorles are suggested to account for them. 
Tt will be remembered that after the great voleanle 
explosion that blew away half of an island in the 
Strait of Sunda in 188%, clouds of fine dust, hurled 
into the upper atmosphere by the explosion, 
quickly encircled the whole earth and produced, 
for several succeeding years, magnificent crimson 
sunsets and other beautiful atmospheric effects. 
It hus Leen thought that the luminous clouds inay 
owe thelr origin to the saine cause. : 

Itis also suggested that they may have entered 
|the atmosphere from outer space, as the earth, 

owing to the general motion of the solar system 
toward the north, is continually advanelnj into 
new regions, and space is known to contain a. 
great deal of scattered matter, varying in. size 
from large meteoric chunks to clouds of fine du: 

Whatever they are, their existence opens our 
eyes to yet another proof of the marvellous variety 
of nature, which not only covers the earth's 
surface with endless forms of life, and enlivens It 
with the operation of ceaseless forces, but fills 
jeven the upper limits of the atmosphere with 
} phenomena that, while they may awaken man's 
Wonder, at the sime time show htm how the globe 
he lives on is linked with surrounding space. 
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HIS OLD “MAMMY.” 


The more pleasing aspect of slavery—for there 
is no harm in admitting that even so bad a thing as 
African slavery had tts favorable slde—is well 
iNustrated by My. William §, White, of the Rich. 
mond How: Battalion, im his “Diary of the 
; War.” ‘The battalion had received marching 


jorders, and was setting out for the scene of 
conflict. 








When marching through Chureh Hill I f 
. felt very. 
pads L was passing my old home, and as 1 looked 
| into the garden, now choked with weeds, I thought 
of the fragrant flowers I used to gather there 
long ago, and of those dear ones who used to 
Watch them as they first began to bloom. Mem. 
Pee ane ee goNe, tines were crowding thick and 
st upon me, when T saw one who had nursed ine 
inthe happ, (las 8 Of childhood, Pore 
She rushed into the street, clasped me in hei 
arms, and while great tears trickled down her 


























<y cheeks, placed in my hands a huge loaf of 
eat ‘ona Degged me to accept It, humbly apol- 
ogizing at the same time because she had nothing 
olve to Biveve u Virginian whose soul does not 
meit into tenderness when memory brings before 
him childhood's happy days, und’ the dear 
ynammy,” whose nanie Was perhaps the first word 
ever articulated by his childish Hie whoze snow: 
White kerchlef and kindly heart will ever be seen 
{nthe memories of the happy past; whose ample 
lup was 40 often childhood’s couch, when tiny feet 
were wearied with roaming over the green ilelds, 
and joyously wading through the limpid streamlets 
“old homestead ? 
of ie ghtfall, to, when the candles were lighted, 
and the older members of the family were gathered 
round the fireplace, how tenderly that old black 
mammy lifted him in her fat, strong arms, carried 
him through the spacious hall, and up the wide, 
winding staircase! How carefully she placed him 
Iniis fow trundle-bed, and taught, his infant lips 
the hallowed words of ‘the Lord’s Prayer! 
‘The blue-eyed boy is now a stern, strong man, 
but the green sod of his old mammy’s grave is 
often bedewed with his tears. 











peng, 
For the Companion. 
HARVEST SLUMBER SONG. 


Sleep, little baby, sleep, sleep, sleep. 

Red 1s the moon in the night's stilt deep, 
White are the stars with their silver wings 
Folded in dreamings of beautiful things, 
‘And over their cradle the night-wind sings ; 
Sleep, ttle baby, sleep, sleep, sleep. 

Soft in the lap of the mother night 

The wee bab; Patars, all glowing and bright, 
Flutter their allver wings and crow 

To the watchful winds that kiss as they blow 
Round the alr-cradle that swings so low, 
Down In the lap of the mother night. 

Sleep, little baby, sleep, sleep, sleep, 

Red {3 the moon in the night's still deep, 

And the wee baby-stars are all folded and kissed 
In a luminous cradle of silver mist ; 

And if ever they waken, the winds cry whist! 
Sieep, little baby, sleep, sleep, sleep. 


Winuam WILFRED CAMPBELL. 
9 
CHILDREN FOR SALE. 


“Never buy what you do not need, simply 
because it is cheap.” The observance of this wise 
and familiar maxim on a certain occasion not long 
ago, would have saved a tin-peddler ten dolla 
worth of tinware and at least twenty dollars’ 
worth of mortification, if we ure to believe a story 
related In a New York newspaper. He was on his 
travels through the villages of Connecticut, as the 
narrative runs, when he came to a house which 
was surrounded by a swarm of children. 


‘The lady of the house bought one or two trifles, 
but could purchase nothing more, she declared, 
for want of money. 

“But, ina’am,” sald the itinerant, “aint you got 
any rage?" 

‘oue to aell,” was the reply. 
“Well, you ‘scem to have plenty of children. 
Why can’t | trade for one of them p” 

“What will you 3 

“Ten dollars, m 

“In good tinware 

“Sartin, ma'am, the best.” 

“Why, then, it's a bargain, and you may take 
your pick of the lot.” 

‘The peddler, surprised at this matter-of-fact 
acceptance of ‘his offer, but confident that no 
mother would carry out such a bargain, settled 
upon the brightest-looking of the boys, placed him 
in the cart, aud told the woman to select the 
articles she wanted in exchange. This she pro- 
eceded to do, and before long a considerable part 
of his lad was lying upon the grass. 

‘The joke—an old one with all such travelling 
dealers—was beginning to seem not quite 80 funny 
as usual. The woman was carrying ita little too 
far, but no doubt she would speedily call a halt if 
he Actually carried the boy away. 

He mounted the wagon, therefore, twitched the 
reins gently, and started ‘off ata slow pace. His 
little passénger crowed lustily, and when finally 
the tin-man looked back to see'if the woman was 
already in pursuit, he saw her carrying her new 
pans and kettles into the house, to ull appearance 
quite unconcerned about everything else. 

The peddler kept on till he had turned a corner. 
Here he pulled up his horse and waited and 
listened. Nobody was crying after him to come 
back, but he turned round, nevertheless, and 
returned to the house. The woman was just 
decorating her shelves with the shining tins. 

“I say, ma'am,” called the peddler, “I don’t 
think the’ boy will do, afterall, You may take him 
back, and let me have the goods.” 

“Oh, no,” answered the woman, as she shifted 
the position of the new colander, “a bargain’s a 
Dargain.”* 

Any; ma'am, you don't really mean to part 
with your boy, and to an entire stranger?” 

“Bless your soul, mister,” aald the woman, “I 
haven't any children. ‘These you see here ‘are 
pauper children, and as you appear to be a good. 
man, | will gladly sell you several more of them, 
if you wish, at the same price.” 

t was useless to argue the point. The boy, 
much ngainst his will, was dropped at the gate, 
and the tin-man, with 4 light wagon and a heavy: 
heart, whipped’ up his horse and made off as 
rapidly as possible. 



































eg es 
DANGEROUS POSITIO! 


When Christian Fast, well known to Western 
readers, was 4 boy he Jived In the northern part of 
Ashland County, Ohlo. Lis father’s farm was 
remote from other settlers, but there were friendly 
Indians in the neighborhood, of whom Christian 
learned many of the arts of rude warfare. His 
chosen friend was a young Indian Ind about his 
own age, named Ke-wassa, with whom he often 
went hunting. One autunm the two boys were off 
ona bear hunt. ‘They had started up a bear in the 
morning, but had not been able to get a shot at 
him, although they had caught an occasional 
glimpse of his shaggy Diack sides. In the middle 
of the afternoon they came upon a large elm-tree, 
dead at the top, and hollow, which bore evident 
marks of having been often ascended by a bear. 

Ke-wassa asserted that he had seen a bear just 
disappearing from sight in the hole i 
‘say tame 8! ut the top, as 

“I know him thar! he declared, “but how we 
get him? How we get him?” Sere 

We'll drive him out,” said Christian. 

But that was easier said than done. In vain they 
threw stones and clubs at the old trank.. The beat 
refused to show his head, and the elm was straight 
and branchless for at least forty feet. After much 

ition it was decided to fella small maple.tree 
h stood a few yards off, s i 
rou aeat bet , 80 that Its top should 

th a hatchet, which Ke-wasea always carried, 
the lads set to work, and after many Curie with the 
hatchet the maple rested Hxhtly against the elm. 

Christin, who was an expert climber, mare the 
ascent, taking along a quantity of birch bark and 
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rotten wood with which to smoke br 
Without much dificulty he wormed hia way in oy 
out among the maple Dranches until he wasn 
top. He stood for a moment clinging with 
hands to the old elm, his feet resting onthe mar 
limbs, while he peered into the hole where t 
bear mar concen ea. e 
t that instant a strong gust of wind came. The 
maple bent, quivered, slipped from its 
and fell to the ground. Support, 

Christian felt it going, and by tremendous exer. 
tlons managed to scramble to the top of the cin, 
where he clung for dear life. Ie was in a ticklish 
position — forty feet from the ground, with ne 
Ineans of getting down, and In imminent dings 
of falling. 

He began to feel as anxlous for the bear to stay 
in his hole as before he had been anxious for bim 
to come out. 

Ke-wasen jumped to the conclusion that Christian 
would fall “and be killed, and not wishing to 
witness such a tragedy, he Set off toward home at 
arun. 

Christian tried in vain to call the Indian back, 
He saw himself deserted; but he was not one to 
yleld without a struggle. He looked about, but 
there was no help, and he was well aware that he 
could not long maintain his present position. 

With an inward prayer for strength the boy let 
himself down over the edge of the elm trunk, 
clasped the rough bark with knees, arms and 
hands, and slid downward. It was his one chance 
for life. 

Down, down he slipped, his hands Incerated and 
bleeding, his clothing hanging in strings, and his 
limbs bruised and sore. Down, down! Would he 
never reuch the ground? 

Suddenly the poor lad lost his hold, fell and 
struck on the back of his head. For along time 
he lay, stunned by the fall. Finally he recovered 
consciousness and was rejeiced to find himself 
with no bones broken, and save for the mangling 
he had received from the rough bark, as sound a3 
ever. 





—— +40, 


“CALL IT OYSTERS.” 


The physician in charge of an insane asylum in 
Ohio prescribed a large lose of castor-ofl for one 
of the inmates, a man of great strength and wild, 
unmanageable temper. The attendant who had 
been commissioned to administer the nauseous 
dose foresaw that he was likely to find the task 
more or less dificult, and therefore took with him 
several assistants. 


On reaching the Junatic’s cell the attendant put 
on a matter-of-fact air and, cup in hand, stepped 
inside the door. The madman divined his purpose 
instantly, and ‘rushed furiously upon him. The 
assistants were too quick for him, however, and 
after a severe struxgle threw him down’ and 
attempted to pinion his arms. 

‘The man fought like a tiger, but found himeclt 
overmatched. ‘Suddenly he ‘became perfectly 
quiet, and putting hia hand to his mouth, said in’ 
whisper to the chief attendant, “Call it oysters. 

The attendant was a man of great natural 
shrewdness—as dealers with the insane need to 
be—and at once understood the lunatic’s meaning. 
Directing the wondering assistants to release the 

atient, he took the cup from the shelf on which it 
had been set, approached the crazy man, made 
him a low bow, and said in a tone of ceremontous 
politeness: “Good morning, Mr, Smith; will you 
try this dish of very fine oysters? 

Phe lunatic smiled pleasantly, returned the bow 
with one etill lower, and answered : i 

“Thank you very much; you are very kind. 

So saying he took the cup, and drained it with 
every appearance of the deepest satisfaction. 

“Ah,” said he, as he finished the dose and 
smacked bis lips, “those are Indeed fine—the finest 
oysters I have ever tasted.” 

He had saved his self-respect, and had taught 
his keepers an excellent lesson in thelr own line. 





























—_ —+0r- 
“CHOOSING.” 


An anonymous contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly, evidently a woman of sentiment, has been 
amusing herself by observing the amusements of 
poor children in city streets. One raw, gray 
March Sunday she saw half a dozen Ittle xi 
very small, but not babies, the oldest perhaps 
eight—sitting on the inhospitable steps of a gloomy 
closed business building down town.. 


It was a cross street; there were very few people 
golug by. It must have been dreary tenement 
i 
p 








jouse indeed from which, on such a day, this bare 
lace offered a refuge. I suppose a few people, 
going to and from a ferry, were their entertaluers; 
for, its you will see, it was to feast on the passers 
by that they were there. aly 
‘Aa | approached, they were gabbling, but softly. 
with thelr heads all together, and turned from me 
toward some retreating feminine figure; but when 
one looked my way she set up a mysterious little 
wild cackle, Whereupon all attention wis centred 
upon my modest person, and—my vanity expan 
delightfully now with the recollection—from tl 
first observer I caught, in the loudest and most 
eeful of undertones, the words, “That's m 
hat's me!” 
‘Then lowering her voice, with a note of awe, 
she added, “Oh, see, see!’ Silk! silk!” and the 
small, blue, grimy hands smoothed automatically 
her own ragged frock, while in a trance of rapture 
she gazed at mine, where, after all, I remember 
with etill poignant regret, only a very hum! 
portion of silk was visible. itt 
They were “choosing,” you sec, ns] used Of 
from fachion-plates, and were utterly oblivious of 
my existence other than as a lovely vision cent (0 
thelr delight. And what a thing it ts for me 1 
know that I’ once presented stich an aspect 
fellow-beings! 


—__+e-—_—_ 
LADY ANGLERS. 


Old Louts Bouchard, our half-breed Nepigon 
guide, writes a Canadian correspondent, rever- 
ences white ladies, but prefers to let Eskimo Joe, 
another famous voyageur and cook, take charge of 
angling parties that include lady members. 0° 
seeing an American party of three gentlemen am 
two ladies, old Louis remarked : 


No. 

“Doze chentlemans aint get much fish, den. NO. 
Dey's nice, de ladies s—mebby? 1 don! knot 
butin camp? Xo-0-0. Dass so. One tahm 
up wiss five lady and seven chentlemans,, 

“De chentlenians was boss dat trip? 
No-0.0—nevare! All de tahm, all de thm. 
lady boss dat camp. Keep me cookin’, cooklt 
hossin’ Is cook right. In de mawuin), first Hie, 
got to bring coffee In de tent before tloze Mees oe 
getup. ‘Louis, you wash your hands?’ doz 


ees ask. 
“What dey tink? Mebby I boll my hands beter 
I mek dat coffee! No-v-o—dass so, 1 ain’ bo i 
any. Allde tahm, all de tahm, doze chentlenit 
waite ‘for do someting dey tink doze lady ware, 
and doze lady alnt care one Dit—all de tabm 
lady want what aint dere. , 
‘You tink «le chentlemans get out for fish en 
early? No, baptsun—doze lady not MO: ‘Joe 
‘ood fishin’. Den Louls, he's blame. Es! ant for 
jaugh when I'll tol’ him *bout dat. Hes re war! 
‘o vies uly party. Mebby he's like for Wet 
hissef two—tree—four tahm in one day. Sa” 














Boss? 














dass fool way-for waste soap." 


anil 
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For the Companion. 


KITTYKIN WINK. 


Kittykin Wink 

Sat down to think 

What sho would like to eat. 

But while she sat still, 

The mice had their will 

And ate all the cheese for a treat. 


546 
For the Companion, 
AN AFTERNOON CALL. 


PAID a call 
the other day, 
and as it was 
more enter- 
taining than 
calls usually 
are, I thought 
you might like 
to hear about 
> 

In the first 
place, the maid 
who came to 
the door was 
80 pretty and 
had such bright eyes that I wanted to kiss him— 
I mean her—on the spot. She wore the most 
beautiful white cap and a lovely 
apron that came down to her 
feet. @ 

The little red saucer she car- 
ried was too small for my big 
card, and it fell on the floor, but 
the maid said it was no matter, 
and he—I mean she—picked it 
up in the politest manner pos- 
sible. 

Then she showed me into the 
parlor, where she said I would 
find Mrs. Ching-Ling, the lady 
of the house. 

When we entered the room, 
sure cnough there was the lady 
sitting before a large kitchen 
stove with her feet—which you 
will be astonished to hear were 
bare—resting on the door of the 
oven in a very unusual position. 

Somehow I felt so much at 
home with the pretty maid, that 
I ventured to ask ber in a 
whisper if there was a fire in the 
stove. : 

She said, “ Why, of course thero is,” and 
pulled Mrs. Ching-Ling’s chair back with such 
force that the good lady rocked in her seat. 

‘Then the maid, who seemed to be a kind of 
master—I mean mistress of ceremonies, called 
my attention to a gentleman who sat on the floor 
in a corner of the room. 

‘This was Mr. Ching-Ling. He seemed for 
some reason to be very much out of spirits, and I 
was just about to ask him why he chose so lowly 
seat when I noticed he wore a Japanese costume, 
and concluded that was his Eastern manner of 
receiving guests. 

Then 1 turned to the lady, who sat facing me 
with a very stiff and ungracious air, gazing over 
the top of my head as if she was trying her best 
not to see anything. 

Feeling obliged to say something, I began: 

“Your husband looks sad ; is he in bad health ?”” 

“Nothing's the matter with him,” spoke up 
the maid, before the 
Indy could answer. 
“He always acts like 
that.”” 

“Perhaps change of 
air — I ventured to 
remark, but the maid 
interrupted me in a 
most sudden way. 

“]'m going to make 
you a cup of tea,” 
she announced, walk- 
ing over to the stove. 

“Oh, thank you,” 
I said, “but maybe 
Mrs. Ching-Ling 
would not like it." 

“Why not?” said 
the maid, beginning 
to pour out a great 
deal of water from the tea-pot and getting his 
apron very wet. 

“Well, you see,” I answered, ‘she has not 
spoken to me since 1 came in, ard she looks so 
rigid and uncomfortable, I am ffraid she would 
like to have me goaway.” 

“Oh, no she wouldn't,” declared the maid. 
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“And she can’t help being stiff. She's got some- 
thing the matter with her knees.” 

“How sad!" I oxclaimed, as I sipped my tea. 
“Rheumatism ?"” 

I addressed my question to the lady, but the 
maid would answer. 

“No,” she said, in an unconcerned tone, “I 
don’t know what it is. Do you like your tea?” 

“Very much, thank you.” 

“Would you like to see the children 2" 

“Oh yos, indeed !"" I cried, for really the silence 
of the gloomy gentleman and the stiff lady was 
growing very oppressive. The muid left the 
room, and for a few minutes I was left alone 





with my new friends. Neither of thom spoke, 
and the lady seemed to grow stiffer than ever. 








Presently the maid came back with the children. 


There were eleven of them, all ages and sizes. 
Indeed, the oldest girl was much larger and taller 
than her father. 

I shook hands with them all, and was very 
glad to see them, though I think I never saw 
children whose clothes were in a worse plight. 





I said as much to the maid, who remarked 
scornfully that their mother never sewed anything 
for them. 

“Perhaps you might,” I began, feebly, for I 
was rather afraid of the maid by this time. 

“Why, it isn’t my place,” she burst out, quite 
roughly. I'm the cook.” 

“Oh, indeed,” I murmured. 

Then I mustered up my courage, and said 
boldly, “I feel very sorry for this family. Every. 
thing is in such disorder. The kitchen stove is 
in the parlor, and the lady of the house has no 
shoos and sits with her fect in the fire all day. 
The children have nothing but rags for clothes, 
and seem to have dreadful things the matter with 
their arms and legs, and yet no one doos anything 
for the poor creatures. Perhaps if you were a 
girl instead of a bo—oh, I beg your pardon, I 
mean if you knew how to play with dolls—dear 
me, what am I saying!” I cried, coming to a full 
stop and feeling very much confused. 

The maid was gazing at me with a very 
reproachful look in his blue eyes. 

“Is that the way you talk when you go calling 2” 
he asked in a severe, tone. 

“Not always," I said, meekly. 

“I think you bad better go home now,” said 
the maid. 






“Perhaps I had," 1 answered, rising. Then 1 
bowed to the sad Japanese gentlemen and the 
stiff lady and the cleven miserable children and 
took my leave. | 

Just outside the door, some one sprang at me 
and gave me a big hug and a kiss. It was the 
maid dressed in a boy's sailor suit. 

“You don't know how to play you mean,” he 
cried, laughing. “I did my part all right, but 
you forgot, you know you did.” 


———+e+___ 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN'S SAYINGS. 


One night Jennie was aroused by the alarm | 
of fire. She jumped out of bed, and ran to the | 
window. The ground being covered with snow, 
the ruddy light of the fire was reflected with | 
striking effect. She clapped her little hands glec- 
fully, exclaiming, “Oh, come, Annie, sec how 
beautiful all out doors is blushing !"” 

Edith’s teacher had told her all the parts of 
& flower. “Now, what are these, Edith?” she 
asked next day. “Tho petals," Edith replied. 
“And this?” pointing to the pistil. “I can’t 
think—oh, yes, the gun.” 

Four-year-old Earl was begging his papa to 
let him attend the Teachers’ Institute. “If I’m 





ever going to be a teacher, papa,” he said, very | 








earnestly, “it’s time I began!” | 












For the Companion. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


We find the strangest frolic 
Among the seasons here— 

Not one in full possession 
‘Though all of them are near. 


Old Winter sits astonished 
Upon the snowy peak, 
While Summer, Spring and Autumn 


Are playing hide and seek. 
E. 8. B. 


—_—e___. 
For the Companion. 
WHAT WAS INSIDE. 


Georgie lives with his grandpa and grandma, 
and he sleeps in the room with them. One night 
he was very restless, tossing about and kicking 
anything that came within reach of his small 
feet. This disturbed grandpa and grandma very 
much, and finally grandma arose and prepared 
some medicine for the little boy, while grandpa 
awakened him. 

“Here is some nice medicine,” said grandina, 
“to make you sleep better. Open your mouth, 
Georgie, and take it.” 

“What is it?” queried Georgie. 

“It ig molagses,”” answered krandpa. 

“And what yon like so well in the turkey- 
stuffing,” added grandma. 

“But—what is it?” asked Georgie, drowsily. 

“It's molasses,” said grandpa. 

“Molasses,”’ added grandina, ‘and —* 

“I know it’s molasses,” broke in Georgie, half- 
asleep by this time, “but what's—inside—the 
molasses ?”* 

“Sage, my boy, sage!” cried grandpa. 

And Georgie took the medicine without another 
word. 

——_+o—___ 

Epna was looking at the sunset one evening. | 
It was very beautiful; above the golden glow 
hung a heavy, purplish cloud. The little girl's 
brown eyes shone with wondering delight. “O 
auntie,” she whispered, “hasn't God got pretty 
lambrequins!”" 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 
Complete rhyme. 


Key in ninth and last lines. 
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2. 
ADDITIONS. 


1, Add a Roman Catholic cere- 
make 





2. Add places of sepulchre to a 
termination and make an Englieh 
town. 

3. Add a game at cards toa fieh 
and make something that the 
wind and boys are fond of doing. 

4. Add an dult male to a 
domestic fowl and make a mon. 

ey. 





8. Add a stroke to a coat of 
mail and make an apple-puff. 

6, Add thills to a sailor and 
make a guide, 


3. 
DOUBLE LETTER ENIGMA. 
In the camel, a queerly shaped 
east ; 
In the huskings, so famous, down 


east; 
In the tickets we bought for the 
show; 


In the eherries that on the trees 





TOW; 
In the atlas we study at achool; 
In the meadow, so pleasant and 


cool; 

In the album, where pictures are 
geen; 

In the gambols we had on the 
green; 

In the curtain that keeps off the 
sun; 

In the chamots that fleetly will 


run; 
And now, I’d have you all remember 
A battle fought in one September. 

4 noted day then call to mind, 

These are sinswers you must find. 


CYRIL DEANE. 
4. 


NUMERICAL. ENIGMA. 
For very young puzzlers. 


Once there was a boy named _1, 2. 3, 4, who lived 
in a village in Ohlo ca 7,8), 10, 11, and he 
told his cousin, 12, 1 «father remem- 
dered when the e! 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
was taken on Sey 







PUZZLE. 


Though { am invisible my presence cannot be 
concealed. 

‘A dog will follow ine all day, but a child gener. 
ally wishes to exchange me for'something else. 

My value is very small, yet two of me make a 
possession of Inestimable worth. 

Give me as a reply to a request and J grant it. 





Conundrums. 


Why is the master of a small trading vessel like 
achecse maggot? Because they are both akippers. 
Tlow can you spell barge with thirteen lettera? 
Bee, aye, are, gee, e—barge. 
Wit oratorio is seen upon nearly every din 
“The Seasons.” 
To what State of the Uni 
bachelors go? ‘To Mary! 
Why ts borrowed mone: 
friends? It Is a loan (alone) 
What bells are never run; 








rr 





on should maidens and 
nl (Marry-Land). 
ike «® man without 








Diving-bells. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Fandango. 





Re FoRENSB1IC 
MAGICIAN 
UNHALLOW 
c oRI8T 8 
cmEER FUL 
INCENSOR 
HOWITZER 
DETMURONE 
FRIcTION 
PORTABLE 





Zigzags—Fahrenheit, California. 


8. Organizations may change or dissolve, but 

when parties cease to exist, Hberty will perish.— 

Garfield. 2 
Key-words. — Orbiculated, exigency, zodlntry, 

proven, menageries, shallow, gratifir, titles, ban: 

en, waspish, ides. 

‘Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November. 


5. Cluck, luck. 





4. 
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CERT e Me! is of WASHINGTOD . . 
In these days it is generally recognized that a SEATTLE Send a te etal ey 's Rheumatic Plaster: 


lewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


man has no right to throw away his own life. The : 
er cent. 


oficers of the law are justified not only by the 
courts, but by public sentiment, in depriving of his 
personal liberty any one who recklessly and with. 


out some thoroughly sufficient reason engages in 


and State to Eshelman, 
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i 65 eoadlEta his many useful hints. Send est st ud best of goods at 

any undertaking which is likely wo result in his | PUUURALE na ea a fewest price. So mney 
death. A German newspaper chronicles a singular HEADACHE &rs2i"j3cue No obligation to keep woods tt 
balloon ascension, one of the parties to which | HBADACHE Shriners. Deane? ReSD ponds I 







ple FREE. 





aranieed or money refunded. 
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WE DONT ASK 32t1.(¢ believe Brown's bys. 


pepsia Cure cures all stom- 


should properly have been restrained by force 
from making it. 








463 Washington St., 
Boston, M 





ronaut and rope 





Joseph Strochschneider, a ar! Py ach troubles, only to try it. Trial pkg. mailed for 1c. Tita aim 
walker, had announced that he and Carl Pramper, | ach troubles, o sta ure Franklit St.loston Mass, LARGE VARIETY, 


landlord of the village inn, “The 
would make an ascension on the following after- 
oon. 
"Now, every one knew that Strochschnelder rod 
only on a tipeze in his ascents, and that Pramper 
Was no gymnast. Moreover he was thick.set and 
hada family. ‘The recklessness of the undertaking 
Was 60 apparent that the police were appealed to, 
and Pramper was ofiicially forbidden to make the 
ascent. 

The police, however, failed to take measures to 
enforce the order, and’ so, when the hour arrived, | 
Pramper appeared with’ Strochschneider on the 
platform in the presence of a great crowd of 
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Fashion Catalogue, 


With 2,000 illustrations of latest Paris styles 
in Ladies’ wear at lowest prices, sent FREE, 
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curious spectators. CURING DYSPEPSIA. 1870 
While the balloon was being inflated a cry was Dyspepsia is the cause of more diseases than any other 
Tnaie ‘gainst Pramper’s ascent, and the populace | 4 DYSpepsia ss the ca Face is subject to. It can be cured, | Removeo 
Mnally became so much excited that Stroch- however, by strengthening the stomach with good food, | ro 
schneider had to hasten his operations lest he | How'y, Hiding up the ay My **Advice to Dye | Gincingara 
should be mobbed. n falls Just ‘What food to eat and what food to | paral 
i 1. W! 8 |. Send for it, It costs 
Pramper alone remained cool. When the balloon | JOAN Mea et 





was ready he retired to a little lean-to, reappeared 
@ moment later in avronaut’s costume, and. then 
With a white face and shaking limbs took his place 
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BIR Diet eii (  seceten ottoman | ; 
‘Mountains. Tt restores the song of Cage Birds, 


i i ” SUR ). Rms. 03 State St. Chicago, 
ith Strochschneidi the trapeze. prevents thir ailments and keeps them _ Dr, SYKES’ }E CURE CO. Ams. 43.& 44 1 
“here were shouts oh een e MANNA Fes are 





Mrs. Pramper 
every one else 
balloon. 


It makes Canaries | 
sing even while shedding feathers. Bent | 


MAKES by mail for 15 centa. Bold by all drug. 
CANA ee Sind ok matted ree atorecs 
WARB 


LEAD PENCILS. 


and her two daughters fainted, and 
watched in horrified suspense the 

Away went the balloon, and after it ran the 
crowd, shouting madly to Strochschneider ‘te 
descend, for Pramper was plainly seen to be losing 
courage, and his arms and legs dangled nervously. 
over the ropes of his frightful perch. 

‘To Inerease the horror of the situation, it soon 
became apparent that the two men wer quarrel- 
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ling. The gesticulations of the aéronaut heeame DIXON'S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” Send 10c to pay postage on samples, and his 
Ponand more violent, till eventually he struck | are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double| guide HOW. TO Babel eee ee 
Framper a blow in the'fave and toppled him off | the money's CON ea ane, then Duy of your sta-| 68-65 W. Washington St cemos, Pils 
the, trapeze. The Agure of the landlord came | Honer. "DIXON ‘CRUCIBLE Co. jag) COOD NEWSTOLADIES. 
whirling down. ie crowd gave one general ir rture, 
groan of horror and then was still. | L AX Siete] New Departure. 


When the body 


struck the ground, all except the 
fainting women 


rushed toward the spot. The 
mutilated, bleeding, and almost unrecognizable 
penalns of Framper were not there—only a clev. | 
ergymade effigy of him dressed in his every-day | 
clothes, 

The portly landlord w 
sound. 


er. 
uni 
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er 
A POWERFUL GLAss. 
At a popular lecture or 









n the “Wonders of the a liberal 








Ts ry to Ag ~ 
Telescope,” one simple auditor, hearing that the who will” take 

‘i Phe “hr tebiy subsertbers for 
{eon could now be “brought within eighty miles,” | wood, 





‘ard's Musical Monthly. 
became s0 excited that he asked the lecturer at careeeainple copy with five 
the ‘close why he didn't skip over and make the | aude! MUSICAL MONTH. 
toon a visit, after getting it down so near. ‘The | -—— 

humor of such an exaggeration would have been 
appreciated by the “gray-back” joker in this ance. 
dote. 
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MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY HOMES. 


From the earliest times the differences of char- 
acter between the inhabitants of mountainous 
countries and those dwelling on plains and low. 
lands have been noticed. Mountaineers have 
usually been credited with a stronger spirit of 
independence and a greater love of personal 
liberty than are displayed by their brethren of 
the valleys and sea-coasts. Sometimes a single 
nation embraces citizens possessing strikingly 
diverse characteristics, due apparently, in par 
least, to differences in the elevation of their dwell- 
ing-places. We may recall a familiar instance in 
the highlindmen and lowlandmen of Scotland. 


n the United States, covering an enormous 
territory and including a great variety of moun 
tain and prairie lands, similar differences have not 
attracted much attention, perhaps because the 
country has not yet been ‘filled up, and suflicient 
time has not elapsed since the first settlement to 
permit the development of characteristics growing. 
out of the nature of the people's surroundings 
‘Then the many differences between the various 
races of which our newer population is being 
formed are sufficient to conceal, for the present at 
least ‘those other variations that only time ean 
develop. 

‘The new census shows, however, that the people 
of the United States may be roughly divided into 
several classes, corresponding in a general way to 
the elevation above the sea-level at which they 
«well. For instance, twenty-four million persons 
live between the level of the sea and an elevation 
of five hundred feet, and their chief occupations 
are commerce, manufactures, and the cultivation 
of cotton, ricé, sugar and tobacco; thirty-three 
million dwell at an elevation betweeu five hundred 
and fifteen hundred feet above the sea, and their 
principal occupations are the raising of grain, 
cattle and so 0 

At higher elevations the population is compara 
lively small, and the three hundred and forty-seven 
{thousand persons who live above the level of six 
thousand fect—nearly equal to the height of 
Mount Washington—are almost entirely engaged 
in mining. 

\n Interesting fact is that ever since 1870 the 
census has shown a gradual rise of the average 
elevation above the sea at which the population 
lives. This average was six hundred and eighty 
seven feet in 1870, and seven hundred and thirty 
nine fee $0, while in 1890 it had increased to 
seven hu and eighty-eight feet. In reading 
these figures one can almost Imagine that Ine see 
our broad land slowly filling up, and the. flood 
creeplug up the mountain sides as the tide of 
immigration pours in. But there is plenty of room 
left, and almost no end to the variety of wealth 
that nature has stored up for us in the soil and in 
the rocks that spread from the Atlantic to the 

Pacific. 
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BADLY SCARED. 


‘Thrilling adventures are sometimes to be met 
with in very unexpected places. The New York 
Tribune reports one which befell two young ladies 
in a Westchester County road not long ago. The 
husband of one of them had just bought her a new 
turnout, and she had taken a friend out for a 
drive, neither of them being accustomed to man 
aging a horse. ‘They chose a retired road, hoping 
to find some early violets along the wi 

“Do you know, Bertha,” said Mrs. Jack, sud 
denly, “I haye never driven alone before; don't 
you think this is a very lonely place, and do you 
see those two men standing beside the road? They 
look yery queer.” 

t 



























The n joment a third man came into sight 
Evidently they belonged together, and they stood 
looking ‘at the two ladies in a way that was 
certainly enough to excite suspicion. 






‘Turn round,” said the 
But I can’t,” said Mrs. Jack, in‘a condition of 
“The carriage will be sure to tip 
r turned round in my life. 
sid Bertha, who was the cooler of the 
lve, “drive right on. “Have the whip ready, and 
when we get opposite them let the Lorse have it. 
Better be run away with and killed than fall into 
the hands of such villains. 

Every moment they were coming nearer to the 
desperadoes, and now one of the men planted him 
self squarely in the middle of the road with the 
unmistakable intention of stopping the carriage 
Weak with terror, Mrs, Jack pulled up the horse, 
forgetting the whip and everything else in her 
exeitement. 

“Ladies,” said the man, “don't come any further, 
use we're goin’ t’ blast. Don’t you want to get 
out and let me hold your hos?" 





‘ond lady, “please do.” 
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WOULDN'T CALL HER “LaDy.” 


A “handle” to one’s name is often a cheap acqui 
sition. “The clouds may drop down titles and 
ates,” but to the mind of a sensible American 
such things are hardly worth secking or using. 


‘The late Leonard Jerome's three pretty daugh. 
ies, somewhat to his grief, chose Englishmen for 





husbands, but though he lived abroad during the | 


lutter years of his life, he remained independent 

1d a good American to the end. In fact, he never 
acknowledged Lady Randoiph Churchill's title, 
vnd the first visit he paid her after her marriagé 
he astonished the flunkey at the door by asking for 
© Mrs. Churchill.” 

The cockuey footman at first seemed inclined to 
throw the tall, amused-looking American down the 
steps, and, holding the door half-way open, an 
nounced, indignantly, “Er leddyship is at ‘Ome, 
but not to the likes of'you.” 

Whereupon Jerome smiled gently, reached in the 
duor-way, and, by a twist of his long, strong hand 
on the back of the footman's coateollar, titled 
him roun ike a top. 

“Now,” said he, “go tell Mrs. Churehill that her 

uddy is down here in the parlor and wants to see 
, and Tl stand in the door-way and see how 
(ast your calves can carry you up those steps.” 
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TIME WAS PRECIOUS. 


German scholars are famous for their economy 
of odd minutes. 


Herr Schmidt is an absentminded teacher of 
music, One of his pupils asked him: 

“At what o’clock do you want me to come to your 
house to-morrow to take my lesson?” 

“Oh, vell, choost come ven you." 3 ready; put 

ure you vas on time, for I don’) yuntto be kept 
siting.” —Teras Sistings. ; 











| compete for the Bicycle by subscribing immediately. 





THE YOUTH’S 


Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kino 
Puuir Camnnic, LAWNs and NarNsooKs. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. | 
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at Student's: Ho {8 Bool 
Business Forms, Peuntanship, Arithmet 
Letter-Writing, Grammar, Shorthand, ete. 7 Yea 
Success, Students and references from every Sta: 
All ages taught. 4 Trial Lesson and Catalogue fre 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Mas St. Buflalo, Ne ¥. 


That Bicycle Offer. | 


In response to many inquiries regarding the Re= 
newal of our Bicycle Offer, would say: 

That the Bicycle Offer, as renewed, is open not 
only to those who have already partially succeeded in 
getting the necessary 20 new subscribers, but also in 
cludes such of our subscribers as have not yet even 
made an attempt to secure the Bicycle. 

If you have not made a beginning, send to us at once 
for Special Bicycle Helps. Only regular Com. 
PANION subscribers allowed to compete for the Bicycle. 

Those who are not subscribers to the ComPaNtox can 










THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass, 





Since the Tuning pins are inserted in the Wrest | 

lank of piano and there Is an enormous strain on 

hem, the Wrest plank should be of absolute rigidity. 
in 


ORE 


this is attained through making tuning plank of many 
Sections of crossed veneers of the hardest and best 
selections of Rock Maple. To front of this plank Is 
also attached a heavy iron plate securing 
strength and firmness. 
Hf pot for sale by your Joeal dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cineinnath, Ohio. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet. | 
will be sent free to any oné who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 





“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


rrr rn 


Laborers 


nN and alltroubled with Con- 
NS 


stipation or Sick Headache 
will find a prompt, safe and 
economical cure ina dose of 


BEECHAM'S 
} PILLS, 


A specific for all Bilious and Nervous Dis- 
orders, arising from Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, ote. | 

Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St, 28 








cept 
Cancer that has taken 


COMPANION. 


VAN HOUTEN'S 
CocoA 


“ Chops and to- 
mato sauce are exe 
cellent, my dear’ 


Mrs. Bardell, but 
Let the liquid be 
0 YAN Hovuren’s 
? Gocoa, 
; Lis a glorious 


Restorative after 
SA fatiguing jour. 

ME. PICKWICK, 7 ¢V.”” 
Ne 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
Sear aan 
VAN HOUTEN'S PATENT PROCESS 
increases by 50PER CENT. tho solubility of the 
flesh-forming oloments, making of the coco 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 

even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for VAN HOUTEN’s and take 
no substitute. gg-Ifnot obtainable enclose 
2%ets, to either Van HOUTEN & ZooN, 108 
Rondo Street, Now York, or 45 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. and a can containing enough for 33. 

it “bo mailed. Sention this 


to 40 cw 
lication. Prepared only by the inventors 


aN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp, Holland. 





a2, 


ditional | ———__ 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 


cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 





Seated Ulcers of 4Q_ yea 


standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 


Thunder and 
root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 


Druggist in the United States 


Humor, 


|and Canada. 








ALLCOCKS 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


ALtcock’s Porous PLasrers were introduced to the medical 


profession and public over thirty 
cess and unprecedented popularit 
continues, but steadily increases. 
produced which gain so many tes 


years ago, and the marked suc- 
y which they met with not only 

No other plasters have been 
timonials of high value as those 


continuously accorded to ALtcocx’s Porous Pyasters, and the 


only motive for these exceptional 


tributes lies in the fact of their 


being a medicinal and pharmaceutical preparation of superior 


value. 


Additional proof of the true 


Prasters lies in the fact that they 


unscrupulous persons, who seek t 
plasters which they claim to be 
“better,” “best porous plaster,” et 
ance only that they resemble A 


value of Attcock’s Porous 
are being largely imitated by 
0 deceive the public by offering 
the “same,” “equal,” “as good,” 
c., while it is in general appear- 
Licock’s. All of the so-called 


porous plasters are imitations of ALtcock’s Porous PLasrers. 
Avoid dealers who attempt to palm off inferior and worthless 


plasters that are purchased by thi 
of substitution. 


em at low rates for the purpose 





CHOIE = 


BULBS, 
ROSES 


—anp—- 


Plants 


For Winter 
Blooming, 
Te Fouowise 


Thee At — 
1§ Choice Assorted Sing Hyacinth, all colors... $1.0 
16 Choice Assorted Double Hyacinths, all colors.... 1.00 
18 Choice Assorted Tulips 








35 Choice Assorted Crocuses.. BI 

20 Choice Named Roses, all di 1.00 
8 Single, 8 Double and 4 Scented Geraniums..... 1.00 

20 Choice Chrysanthemums, 20 sorts.. 1.00 


Our handsome IMlas.Cat'ge, describing above Bull 
sulted for Fall planting, GOODE & REESE CO., Box 50, 









-60] 12 Choice Begonias Suitable for Winter- 
10 1 14 Beautiful 


Roses and Plants for winter blooming, mailed for 2- 
Plants or Scods before secing our prices. We ean save you money. We have all the new Beconias, Chrysanthemum 


This elegant 
WINDOW BOX 
contains 
3 Hyacinths, 

4 Tulips, 

6 Crocuses, 

2 Snow Drops, 
2 Daffodilsand 


making 
20 bulbs, all 
different colors 
for only 76c. 
TRYA 
= i COLLECTION. 


10 ¥ 15 Winter-flowering Plants—1 Hibiscus, 4 latae a 


tions, 4 





ver-Blooming Roses. selected es- 
pecially n reference to thelr Winter-blooming 
walities. Those desiring such Roses wil 
ind this collection to meet their wants 1.0 
stamp. Don’ 
Gi 


Champion Greenhouses, 









pringfield, O- 








515 
The 


Daylight 


A pine knot served the 
purpose once, but not after 
there was something better. 








Other lamps were good 
enough until the 
Daylight came; its Gl) 





only folks that don’t 
know about it who 
haven't it now. 


Send. for our AB C book on 
Lamps. 


Craighead & Kintz Co. 33 
Barclay St. 





The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnat}, will 
pack and ship this thoroughly seasoned, 5-foot’ Oak, 
Cherry or Walnut Wood Mantel and top, with brass 
frame; nickel basket and ash screen; ash pan; fire 
brick, clay and top tile; enameled tile facing’ and 
hearth ; complete as shown, ready, and with printed 
directions, for setting up, to any railroad station east of 
the Rocky Mountains, Freight prepaid for 860.00; 
Cash w order. When ordering ask for Mantel E, and 
state style of finish desired, either Black Walnut,Cher 
(natural or mahoy any color) of Oak(antique or uatural). 

THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Established 1836. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Our Catalogue of many styles of Wood Mantels will be 

sent free to any address on receipt of 8 cts. for postage, 






G BipyseAse 


Cured b; 


q@uticura 


VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 

whether torturing, disfiguring umilating, itch. 
ing, burning, bleeding, scaly, cru: , plmply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, from pimples to the most 
distressing eczemas, and ‘every humor of the blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 1s speedily, 
permanently, and economically cured by'the Curicuns 
REMEDIES, consisting of CuricUra, the great Skin Cure, 
CuricuRa Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauti 
fler, and CuTicurRa ResoLvent, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicians and all other remedies fail. This is 
strong language, but true. Thousands of grateful test! 
monials from infancy to age attest their wonderful, 
unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

ld everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, We. ; Soar, 5c. 5 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.’ 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
a 2 Prevented by Corda AP. 4 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cutr 
CORA ANTI-PAIN PLasTeR. 25 cents. 
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iSuccess 
with Flowerst 


9 the DincEE & CONARD COMPANY'S: 

q NEW FLORAL MONTHLY is the best and 
brightest. Every member of the family reads it. 
The Most Successful Growers and best 
Floral Writers contribute their methods and expe- 
rience, and Flower Growers in all parts of the U.S. 
in letters to the Editor for publication, tell how they 
do with their Flowers: everything fresh and 
originally written for Success With Flowers. 
A CRITICAL TIME. 
NOW isa critical and difficult time for Flow 
3) er Growers; NOW Flowers for house culture 
must be selected, properly started and cared for; 
NOW hardy Buibs, Perennials and Shrabe must 
3) be planted in the open ground, etc 

Some of the articles to be published during the 
Autumn months are “From a Gardener's Note 
Book,” sparkling full of bright ideas ; “How to 
Plant Hardy Bulis,” with illustrated diagram ; 
YA Pot of Bulbs for Winter Bloom:" “California 
Bulbs; “Window Gardening ;"" Success 
With Cuttings:"" “Among the Lilies!" “Protec- 
tion and Care of Plants During Winter,” ete. 
For only 25 Cents—we will send Success 
With Flowers, postpaid each month, beginning 
with September, for 15 months, We make this 
Ad reaasstatte aife fecling sure Gad evicy veer vibe 
scriber will always remain a subscriber, Address 3 

THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY, 

WEST GROVE, PA. 
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SEPTEMBER 24, 1991, 














° ernal, use 
eding, pr an ache, pain or cramp, Internal or externa, 
minute after the crows had settled to feeding, seer te a ramen en teareyr a e 
Mmore than a bundred of the bank ewallow’ ‘M LPa Oo 
Uarted from their holes, and with angr twitters, | yog, Vanilln is cxpetaive, and when one DUS Ss 
fell upon the intruders. ‘an Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it . 

The attack was a complete surprise to the big | (yror or disagreeable In flavor. For absolute purty ri Ss 
aie and as it realizing the futility of | we recommend eae Extract of Vanilla, (dv. a cs. 
trying to eope with their swnall aesallants, they Sep 
rose from the ground in a body and took fight. A 

‘The ewallows pursued them, darting, divin fe 
striking at them, above, below and from both sides. | : i 
wre crows were routed completely, and took refuse | Tange Ha te cay Silk. 
ina dense piece of woods a quarter of & mile | Gyards Brigg auntey Hardee Pater 
weexly |away. ‘Then the tl ie Tawallows turned | New Book showing burrs 
+8 C mpanton isan usta et away. Then the triumphant sv 7 ee all for 6B. 


pavanee. ay: ried homeward, uitering many chiDS | 6, oy ravine Cox Box C8, Irvington, carne: 
awelve or sixteen pages are often given its SU, Cuvtos Stampin Co.. Box C5, IVINBIOR SET 


K ei 7 ¢ mor 1 in the field 
lye Sina single weekly issue of the panct. wii | For the hour or more that I remained in 4 
ser{PMional pages over cight which Js the AOE | nop a crow was to be seen Heat the corn. The Heavy Wool Fabrics. 
ven for gl.c—are a gift to the subscribers from the i 
Dblishers. swallows were masters of the field. €- Fy He 


cent prions can commence, at any. time Insures Fine Silk Curtains. 


during the a ane Companion tetfons. employ : : : 
sameme fer, The, CMBR Ras Seat OUT BERRYING. Artistic Effects in Cretonnes 


yment for ‘The Com 
Payment {td pe made ina Post-omice Money Order, 


° 

mould be made ran Express Money Order. | Bears have at times way® that are grotesquely - 
Hk Sita anea cae we tose he | naman. They ae ax fond ot sweets 2 Mey Ty erfection And Printed Velvets. 
X (atered Letter. All postmas' y , 

Fequiged t0 reglster letters whenever requested to | and are ponderously delighted over many a clumsy 
0.89. game among themselves. ‘Tales are told of their Extensive lines of inexpensive stuffs in 


ould never be sent through the mall, Its | Fett ne onjoying ‘ z , 
Silver should '¢vear a hole through the envelope fwinging, enjoying a seesaw in the woods, and the newest designs. Samples, Drawings 
and Estimates, on application. 






























SILK AND PATTERN OFFER, | we invite attention to our AUTUMN 





sins Imported Embroldet display of Silks, plain and figured, in the 
latest shades for Decorations, Portieres 
and all varieties of Art work. Silk Damask 
and Brocatelles for Wall Decoration and 


Furniture Coverings. 
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and twitters of satisfaction as they flew. 














almost sure ‘rise itis stolen. Persons who send | actually playing Teap-frog—or rather ‘“leap-bear.” 


soe a. Ii cer must do it on their own Te: | oH Tryson Clarke gives, in the Independent, the 


g absurd tableau seen by 
women Noten tet asa Sey :| Selon rie Manual eae gaara ABD) Shen N EVERY Re- Mail Orders have our prompt attention. 
Shive, and, If lost or stolen, the money © her in the White Mountains, some y £05 


he was taking a tramp across the range toward ceipt that calls for 


who red, 18 Me etal Notes must do so at their Ow | yf yn, Washington : : 
Rtenewals.—Three weeks are required after, the re i >” eried the guide. His face as- baking powder, W. & j. SLOANE, 


ceipt of money by us. before the dave opposite {ine sumed an naslon, of inten Kelemen as hi 2 Re 1 sy 
name on your paper, which shes | lightly and ey as a cat, he § prang in advances use the oyal. B 18th and 19th 
roadway, New York. 


















your subscription is pald, cam Conroe tishers | St the others, and moved slight y toward the left: ‘Streets, 
inuauces.—Remember that the publishers | Some six or on eda away, he paused and . » 
Dine gst be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes Beckoned por paren, aoe us to ‘Toulow him, Then Better results will 

Magner stopped. Allarrearages must be pald. | | sro observed, not twenty rods distant, and looking : ate 
Returning your paper will not enable us to di& | much nearer, in the clear atmosphere, a full- be obtained because tt 15 


ture eas we cannot find your name on our | 1 \.y, 
Hooks unless your Post-Oftice address Is given, Brown, ie tenet anied 
Alwaya uive the name of the PostOmce towhich | wx huckleberry bear,” CO 





ne the purest. It will make 


ted the guide. 























way paper is sent, “Your name eaunot be found on | yy y aa uid fa ‘ 
serbbeks unless this is done. Withone paw, the creature was pulling towart he food ligh! 
| - [neva large blueberry bush, which grew somewhat the food lighter, sweeter, ( 
} Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | HOP a TS evel. Then she opened wide her enor- poet? = 
| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, mous jaws, gave the bushes a spor shake, and of finer flavor, more di- 
| qitemple Place, Hoxton, sass, | ESTING te hor mes She wacked her lips . : 
| ii 8 at te chia. gestible and wholesome. 1 
| The wind, which had been blowing trom Her te 3 
us nt this Instant seemed to circle backward, and It is always reliable and 
For the Companion. eatay, some, lntimatign ‘of ou, presence, the ‘fe eae k 
Carry duiek sense. She cast a fearful look about 
LONGEVITY. bers uttered a peculiar sound, half-erunt, half. uniform in its Work. 
per Mturned, and trotted away. ‘Then we saw DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 





«| regard the Royal Baking Pow- 
der as the best manufactured. Since If your denler doesn’t keep ft send 10c.in 


eae nes ; thins for a sample bottle fo 
aoe put liable, by bad manage: | Ying wid aerashing whieh echoed far and wide in its introduction into my kitchen I 
ment, to be disarranged and brought to untimely | the'stiliness. have used no other. JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 


destruction. That drunkards, debauchees, gluttons, “MARION HARLAND.” SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 


and the devotees of sensual pleasures generall 
EVERYBODY WANTS 


do not live out half their days, 1s plain to every 
1 


|} Bnet There are, perhaps, no religious meetings which 
But all continuous physical transgression, how. | °° conducted with more fervor and enth 
WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. ‘Make the Lowest Prices. 


ever innocent it may seem, 18 followed by a like than those of our colored brethren, Sometimes, 
our ees CATALOGUE 


setribution, Such is the punishment which ove however, their theology, though no doubt sound at 
contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 





‘The body may be looked on as a living machine, | What we had hot suspected before, that there were 


cate and complicated tue, made: two cubs, close by their mother. The whole fam! 
Heliate nel vomplicated in structure, made to run | Tye NT oa into. the woods, making, 
a hundred ye 


































DUSKY GEOGRAPHY. 





























‘No matter whar yo” home is, or whar yo? lib, 

snd on the interchange of work and rest. ieven | bredren an asters, you'll fin’ members ob de same 

eg Nee 2 ‘ambly what we all belongs to! An’ yo" nebber 
ministers of the Gospel not unfrequently, allow | need ¢ feel lonesome, on MeO ne 

Wellaneant faithfulness to end in a fatal mental | "Yo" go to de Nort Pole, suv’ twing 

strain. de Norf Pole, any yo! ax dem ¢ ns W 

, ‘one of the signal facts connected wi was borned, an’ dey’ say, “1 was borned in Zier 

foran at pee tacts fear ec with many | ¥o" go to de Souf Pole, a’ twine yo'se't rou” 

‘orms of physical transgression is its tendency to | an’ ax "em dar whar dey was borned, an’ de: 








reros multitules who overwork their brains and the core, becomesa little confused in its expression. 
Son Matelusse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac: 


underwork their mu: 8; of not a few who waste 1 ae a ony ptatee mesting | one good eae 
yoo sf ete, ca Ne WHEE St a eee go he UY He 
ture, ranging in prico from 86.00 to 850.00 each, actually worth {0 per 
cent. more. This k also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


book. He 
veieal being that makes daily recuperation | 
MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 































weaken the vital stamina of the transgressor’s | say, ‘I was borned tn @ mn. 
Difspring. ‘The least a child ean ask of its progen- | Neh 5, Spo} d’ Eas' Pole ant twine yo’se’f Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 
roun' d’-Eas’ Pole, an’ yo" ax ‘em Ww 










CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


111 State Street, OHICAGO, ILL. 


itor is fair chance of fife, ‘To squander the vital horned, aa ‘legit say, ‘L was borned in 

inheritance of one’s offspring is vastly worse than | las’ly yo" go afar off 'to de Wes! Pole, aun’ twine 

to squander its large ancestral estate. *se'froun” dat, an’ ax ‘em whar dey was borned, 
We can have no more valuable possession than a | *" dey'll say, ‘T'was borned in Zion!" 


! good heredity—an inheritance of longevity ; and if ——_— 
this has not descended to us, it is generally because 
ancestors, more or less remote, have squandered MEAN. | e 


it. ‘To the large number of stories of “the meanest 
‘Such an inheritance gives constitutional vigor, | man" which are frequently related, one should be 

keeps its possessor safe amid almost every form |added of a certain Frenchman, famous for his 

of mlerobie disease, secures the needed recupera- | habit of grumbling at everything and on every| Catalogue showing pictures of our Pianos and tell- 

hire energy in case of attack, makes life worth | occasion. “ling about thom MAILED FREE. Onur patent 
iving up to the normal end, renders old age green | He was attacked by inflammatory 1 7 OFT S' ves We cing is 

ving uptempo |e way ua su wR: | Gurl, an staying the anoying Sanyo nee 


the last. Mr. Gladstone, in his ninth decade, is | S% devoted to him in spite of his fault-tinding | ; 
disposition. His suffering caused her to burst ing. 




































more than a match for most men of fifty at thelr | into tear: 1 

9 's sometimes, as she sat at his bedside. Pe stale Pn. Coase: 
best. Noone would guess from the latest products | One day a ‘etentot tie invalld’s Pete. | we eee ER SLANG EXCHANGE, sell 
of Doctor Holmes’s pen, or from his genial epirit, | #sked him how he was getting o7 on EASY PAYMENTS, and send Pianos ON 





that he had been for two year eee he and it’s allmy | APPROVAL to be returned at our expense for 


After all, care is necessary to the prolongation | “Is it possible?” asked the friend, in surprise, | TAilway freights if not perfectly satisfactory, even 
of life; not anxious care, but cw cid harm. |. “Yes "The doctor told me that’ humidity was | though you live 3000 miles away. Writ 

ful transgression. Mr. Gladstone still keeps up | Vad fo" me: and there that woman sits and’ oi ics ore : 
vigorous yeteal exerelse, ant Doctor, Holmes just to make it moist in the room! . ic Temple: 
uses hia great knowledge of the laws of health and == Maso 1 Bh 0 
life to keep himself not merely alive, but in good 8 St, Boston, 
working condition. ‘The British Medical Journal, BEC ee RaG: " 1 3 Tremont g 


; vtetilae Go Wis TeGdut Chay, EAy The person who fs inclined to boast of his val- 
“He is still one of th 


Aye a cious of men; | UAble possessions is likely to have the laugh turned cc : ” 
ave cannot wither the freshaessof la tnbeneatin | POT Nittyen acetlon: A wenlshy men wes secs urne S10€ own 
ie “so teanen the cheerful spario of hs sizle. |°xMDIOg proudly to some asquatntances & table 

Hoe oe sei a aaah writes with an easy wit| Wich he bad bought, and which, he sald, was five ‘ . . 

quite untinged by cynicism, and so brightens the bundred years old. Is your home in this sad plight—many are and ee 
cleaning does it. Cold meals 


and no comfort, sour tempers 


exclaimed 





n octogenarian. 
































dismal subject as to make it amusing even to his “That is nothing,” said one of the company. “I 


fellow-sufferers.” have In my possession a table whic! " 
} have In my possession a table which is more than 













—— “Three thousand years old!” sat 
RET si ei said his host. i 
Sec ue Gaunt Se ee and aching backs, a 
“In India? -W Pty ‘a 
SWALLOWS AND CROWS. FT ene anon ee noe tates work and too much @ i 


tired women and “mad” 
men—all from house-clean- 
ing. And it’s all needless. 
Don't make such a fuss over it 
take a little Pearline, one S 
it done easily, quickly and quiet’) 
You'll have it done better, too—you ant tee to eh the 


Among the courageous small birds may be 
counted the family of swallows. The writer ha 
often seen barn swallows fly downward and pe SOME THING. OFF: 
sar ioe and move than once a sharp| © Maine man, notorious for his “nearness,” 
lit of stings nuda peek on the hat has | #¢o%ding to the Kennebec Journal, lately went Into 
aero a Mae, when atanding in the barn door, {2 ™e8tshop, and inquired the price of a certain 
that she was intruding on swallows’ precinct: soup-bone. : 
About a half-nile from the house ts a high bank | The proprietor of the shop 
which is the home of a colony of bank swallows. | *d ip answer to the old ma 
‘The earth for some distance ta thickly perfornted.|-theeaue woe nents 
with the roundish holes leading into their nests. Sete: aut iad Cheese cee 


u of heari qn issed e yi i 

ana anane ag a ee, | Maceo amet| 2nd half your ti the dirt off, You can save half yout la 

one day seattered by accident upon the ground.| "Yuso™he snide Healt it ten cents” And th % and half your time, if you'll clean house with Pearline—am 
ex as ents.” And the old 


z The dei k pity on him. 
‘The crows were quick to discover what had hap- comic i i i ill 
o* ihe tiws nee qt sve mat tap | ad RerhopegaocoteblenadCaay | everybody in the house will be thankful for it. Millions ae 


h «fall. * 3 “s 
the windfall . nothing but Peardine for washing and cleaning 


Some of the swallows spied them at once and : 


















sa generous fellow, 
question he said : 










































ve the alarm. lehanced to be sitting beneath a auKy, < sald: Bridget, “Tcai v‘ n On ‘the: pedal craw ¥ “this is as 
10 be a eath a E” sald get, get work from me ur pesdiers wad ere ho fe, you Ni 
in full view of the scene. In jess than ould mistress; I've losht her arddhress inti “the sa ” Pearli “rs SSeS ; besides P 
a : i ana | but I’ve only to write to her to find i Inurely; th Ke same as” Pearline, IT'S iB LSE ; _ besitts 
tout! ie never peddled, ™ 
\ y E Y LE, 
XO JAMES PYLE, 
eaten Wer 





—— | 











For the Companion. 


JACOB LADD’S CHANGE OF HEART. 


‘The cats, the dogs, the cattle and the chickens 
instinctively shunned Farmer Jacob Ladd. He 
was harsh with his hard-working wife, had been 
unkind to his only son, and a bitter, unreasoning 
hatred rankled in his heart against many men. 

His wife, a gentle and timid woman, was 
beloved by people who feared and hated her 
husband, 

In the little shed-room, back of the room where 
her husband sat in the doorway, she was busily 
at work mending a quilt. Another woman was 
in the room—a neighbor who, for 
the sake of seeing Mrs. Ladd, had 
braved the chance of encountering 
Jacob. 

Mrs. Ladd paused in her work, 
and said with a sigh: 

“Did yer see ther pore critters, 
Mis’ Lindsey? They passed right 
along by our gute. I tried to keep 
from lookin’ at ‘im, ’ca’se I couldn't 
bear to see his sufferin’. The idea 
o° Poke Baker, if he is a sheriff, 
drivin’ a pore hoy ‘long the big 
road, jest as if he was a yearlin’ 
calf, ‘fore he's been proved guilty 
o’ the murder! It's a shame!" 

“Yes,” the other admitted, “they 
ought to treat ‘im human; but I 
reckon the’s no donbt under the 
sun ‘at he killed Squire Broadenax. 
He laid all night close by the 
Broadenaxes’, an’ when they cotch 
‘im in Spring Place he had two 
hundred dollars in ‘is pocket. I 
reckon he did the killin’; fer how 
could a pore tramp like ‘im, ‘thont 
a whole rag to ‘is back, have so 
much money 2" 

Mrs. Ludd sighed again, and her 
motherly face grew more serious. 
She let the quilt glide to the floor. 

“It looks mighty bad," she said. 
“They'll likely find ‘im guilty an* 
hang ‘im for it, pore boy! He 
passed as nigh to me as that hed- 
post, an’ it made me think o’ my 
Tobe. Who knows whar on earth 
my boy is to-day? Ihaint hardly 
been able to close my eyes for the 
last month, for thinkin’ about ‘im. 
I'm afeared he’s dead; Texas is 
mighty onhealthy. 

“I haint had a letter from him 
in more than two months,” she 
went on presently. ‘It's been two 
year sence he let his father's hoss 
drownd, and Jacob driv’ 'im off.”” 

She told again the sad story, familiar to her 
guest; how Tobe had driven the horse into the 
river, ignorant that the water had risen; how the 
animal bad become entangled in the harness, 
and had drowned in spite of the boy's efforts to 
save him; and how his father had driven him 
away, and forbidden him to return until he could 
bring back the money that the horse had cost. 

“I believe he’s dead,” Mrs. Ladd sighed. 

She wiped her eyes on her needle-punctured 
fingers, and went slowly over to a wooden box in 
acorner. Raising the lid she lifted out a black 
coat and waistcoat, a pair of trowsers of light 
color, and a pair of calfskin boots with high heels 
and red tops. 

“THis Sunday clothes,” she explained, huskil 
“Tobe was mighty proud of ’em, but he wouldn't 
take ‘em with ‘im. He said he wanted to rough 
it—that he didn’t want to put on style; he said I 
could save ‘em till he got back. But he ‘lowed if 
he never did git back, for me to give “em to some 
feller that needed ‘em. “ 

Jacob Ladd still sat in the doorway. The dusk 
was falling over the hushed earth, when a man 
under a slouched hat rode up. 

“Hello, Jake!’ he called out, pausing at the 
gate. 

Ladd rose quickly and went to him. 

“I've seed ‘em all," said the man, in a whisper. 
“We'll meet at the store to-night at ‘leven. 
Morgan is in for it, heart an’ soul. He ‘lows 
hangin’ is too good for such a cold-blooded 
rascal."” 

“All right,” said Ladd, “I'll be thar. 























We'll 








save the county the expense of a long trial. It'll 
be that much in the pockets o’ the tax-payers.”” 

It was late in the night at the cross-road’s 
store. Peter Morgan, the storekeeper, had closed 
and locked the door, and stood leaning against it. 
Some twenty rough men were sitting and stand- 
ing about in whispering groups. The last two to | 
arrive were Jacob Ladd and a burly black man. 

“You fetched Ike, I see," remarked Morgan, | 
as he cautiously admitted them. 

“Of course!" grunted Ladd. “Who else kin 
climb a tree like him? You know he’s afcared | 
to give us away, an’ he is foud o° sech amuse- | 
ments."” | 

The negro smiled grimly. 

“Well, we are all here, I believe,” said Morgan, ! 
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others crowded about him. 
keys an’ go back ter bed; we'll do the res! 
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“Turn over yore 





“Boys,” exclaimed the jailer, “this aint right. 


The prisoner haint been proved guilty. Go off, 
an’ let ne do my duty."” 


Murray was trembling so violently that the 
rattling of the chain on the door could be heard. 
Ladd coolly cocked his revolver. A dozen other 
weapons clicked. 

“Hold on! Give ‘im a minute!” exclaimed 
Ladd. The jailer’s hand suddenly came out into 
the moonlight. A bunch of keys rattled in his 
fingers and fell jingling upon a stone step. 

“I wash my hands uv ye,” the jailer faltered. 

Ladd unlocked the door, and the men entered. 
They gathered around a large cage of iron in the 





“'Hanging’s too good for him!” 


“and as far as I'm able to see, ye're all of one 
mind. But to muke shore, I'll put it toa vote. 
All in favor hold up the right hand.” 

Every hand in the room was raised. 

The storekeeper handed out a coil of new rope. 

“That's the stuff,” said Ladd, taking it in his 
hand, and handing it to the negro. “Make yore 
knot, Ike, or I'll have t'other eend for yore 
neck.” 

Ike smiled good-humoredly, tied the knot 
quickly and passed the rope to the group of men 
nearest him. They nodded as if satisfied, and 
handed it back, some of them refusing to touch it. 

Ladd took a lantern and led the silent band 
from the store and down the little shaded forest 
road to the village, where the jail stood. 

Ladd rapped upon the jail door with the head | 
of his walking-stick, and his fellows moved up| 
close behind. 

“Hello! Who's thar?” sounded in gruff tones | 
from the room occupied by the jailer and his, 
wife. | 

“Git up an’ see, Nelse Murray!” answered 
Ladd. 

The men pressed nearer together. Some of 
them drew their revolvers and pulled their hats 
down over their eyes. Ladd’s face was entirely 
hidden. 

A chain rattled on the door and a pale, bearded 
face appeared in a slight opening. 

“What's it you want?” asked the jailer in an! 
unsteady voice. 

“Jest yore prisoner, Murray, that’s all,” replied 
Ladd, in a guttural, unrecognizable voice. The 








middle of the room, in which they saw, by the 
light of the lantern, a handsome man about 
twenty-two years old. 

“I see what you want,” said the young prisoner, 
“but Pll swar I'm not guilty! I didn't kill that 
man—I don’t know anything about it. Give me 
‘a chance to prove it!”” 

“Tell that to some other gang o’ ‘white caps, 
said Ladd, coolly unlocking the cage and leading 
the man out. “You needn't bother to spend yore 
wind—you'll need it atter awhile. Tie ’is hands, 
Ike, un’ put the rope 'roun’ ‘is nec! 

Most of the band were awed by the prisoner's 

cool deportment. A sudden look of angry fear- 
lessness seemed to sweep over his young face. 
As the negro approached him, he voluntarily 
crossed his hands behind his back for them to be 
tied. 
“All right,” he said, in a tone of resignation, 
mixed with contempt. “I'll show yer how an 
honest man kin die when he’s overpowered by a 
mob o° cowards. Lead the way !"" 

Ladd preceded the prisoner and Ike down the 
stairs; the others brought up the rear. Silently 
they crossed the shaded conrt-yard, passed out 
into the open moonlight in the street, and entered 
the woods. 

“What time is it? asked Jacob Ladd, of a 
man by his side. 

“I dunno,” was the reply, and the speaker 
shuddered at the sound of his own voice. 

“It's about quarter atter two," said the p 
oner, very calmly. “I heerd the clock strike 
twice jest “fore you fellers knocked on the door.” 
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Every man that heard the voice seemed to feel 
cold hand upon his heart. Presently Ike stopped 
the prisoner beneath a huge oak, and looked 
around with a question in his gleaming eyes. 

“This one'll do,” said Ladd, in an uneven 
voice. Then, at his command, Ike hung the rope 
over the lowest limb of the tree. 

“If yer hev any prayer ter pray, say it “fore I 
give the order,” said Ladd. 

“My prayers are said, thank yer,” said the 
young man; “but I've got a straight request to 
leave behind me, if ther’s one among yer that 
‘ud like to see justice done.” 

“Out with it, then,” said Ladd. 
he let the rope fall slack 
“I've done said I'm innocent, so I won't go 

over that. But I've tramped it all 
the way from Texas to do some. 
thin’ for a dyin’ man, an’ this 
hangin’ will prevent it. ‘That 
money, two hundred dollars, ‘at 
the sheriff tuk from me, an’ which 
he intends to hand over to the dead 
man's wife, don’t b'long ter her, 
and never was in the possession of 
the man that was killed. 

“Ye all low I'm guilty, ‘ca’se I 
had that money, an’ couldn’t tell 
the man’s name I was fetchin’ it 
to. Now I was away out on the 
prairie in North ‘Texas, twenty 
mile from a white man’s house, 
when I run acrost a young man 
by ‘isse’f in a cabin, jest about to 
dic with a fever. Thar wasn't 
nobody in reach, so I couldn't get 
he'p. Jest ‘fore he died he givé 
me that money, an' made me 
promise to take it to his father. 

“He said he owed it to 'im for a 
hoss he drownded, an’ hed prom- 
ised to pay fer. He hed jest told 
me that his father lived in this 
county, an’ started to tell his name, 
when he tuk a fit o’ coughin’, an’ 
died ‘thout makin’ it known. 

“I buried ‘im thar, an’ tramped 
all the way here, ’ca'se I had no 
money o' my own, But so many 
young fellers has gone West ‘at I 
couldn't find the father o’ this one. 

“All I want to ax is thet some 
0° you will try to see thet justice is 
done, in case anything turns up 
ter prove me innocent atter I'm 
gone. Now I’m ready.” 

ry eye in the group was 
directed toward Jacob Ladd. He 
was leaning against a young tree, 
as pale as death. 

“What was the boy’s name? 
he gasped, staring the prisoner in 
the face. 

“I tol’ yer I didn’t know,” replied the other. 
“Did he have red hair an’ blug eyes ?"" 

“Yes, an’ a blood-red birthmark on his cheek.” 
Ladd was quivering in every limb and feature. 
‘The men had dropped the rope as if it had stung 
their hands, The whole forest seemed hushed in 
suspense. 

Tho prisoner began to look around him in 
astonishment, but he could meet nobody's eyes. 

“O my bo; burst from Ladd’s lips, and he 
staggered toward the bound man; ‘is he dead?” 

“Who?” 

“The boy that give you the money.” 

“Yes, an’ under the ground. I buried ‘im the 
best I could. Do you know anything about ’im ?”” 

“He was my son!" 

Almost without a word the young man was 
released. The mob gradually dispersed, and 
Ladd was left alone with him. 

“Come along with me,” said Ladd. “I'll see 
you clear with the sheriff. I want you to tell the 
boy's mother about it."* 

By and by they reached Ladd's cottage. ‘The 
light from a kitchen fire shone through the 
window. 

“She's up a’ready,” said Ladd. “You wait 
here till I go and sorter break: it to her.”” 

He leaned wearily against the fence, and Ladd 
staggered across the potato patch and entered the 
door. The stranger listened, expecting to hear 
some sound of grief from the house, but it did 
not come. In a few moments Ladd emerged 
from the house and came slowly toward him.” 





As he spoke 




















“She takes it mighty quiet,” he said, “an’ 
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haint a word to say "bout our treatment o' you. 
But that'll come atter she's over t’ other shock. 
She said to bring you in; come on.” 

Mrs. Ladd was standing in front of the fire 
when they entered. She went across the creaking 
fluor to get a chair, which she placed near the 
hearth for the visitor. A sunbunnet hid her 
face, and she did not look up. 

‘The visitor sat down. His bare toes showed 
through his shoes. A nude knee parted a wide 
rent in his trousers, and his elbows were exposed. 

Ladd muttered something to his mute wife 
about going out to feed his horses, and slunk from 
the room. 

“You mus’ be bongry,” Mrs. Ladd said; and 
she raised a most pallid, woebegone visage. 
“T'll have breakfast ready in a few minutes. 

She gave him food, and then showed him the 
way into the little bedroom, where Tohe had slept. 
Before he retired, be told her the story of the 
boy's death and burial. No tears came to the 
woman's eyes ag she heard the recital, but she 
staggered as she went about her work. 

He had slept soundly fifteen minutes before 
she cautiously put her gray head in at the door. 
She shrank back as if she had been smitten in 
the face when she saw the outlines of his form 
under the covers of the bed her son had used. 
‘Then she stole into the room, and softly lifted 
the sleeper's tattered clothing and shoes from a 
chair near the bed, and bore them back to her 
room, 

She looked at them aghast; they were beyond 
repair. For twenty minutes she sat helplessly 
looking at the heap of rags, unable to think. A 
tear of pity for the young man asleep in the 
adjoining room came into her eye, although she 
had not yet wept over the death of her only 
child. 

All at once her breast heaved. She arose, and 
going to the box in the corner, took out the suit 
of clothes she had shown her neighbor the day 
before. 

“It "ud be a shame to ‘low 'im to go away in 
them rags,” she muttered softly ; and all at once 
she buried her rigid face in the clothing, and held 
it there for a silent moment. “Besides Tube 
‘lowed if he never come back, to give ’em to sume 
feller ‘at needed ‘em; an’ yit I wisht I might 
a-kep' ‘em, to look at once in awhile.” 

She measured the two suits together; she put 
the soleless shoes agninst the bottoms of the 
high-heeled boots, and was satisfied with the 
measurement. Then she folded the ragged 
clothes up in a bundle, and put them behind 
some rubbish in a corner. 

Taking the other suit and the boots, she placed 
them noiselessly upon the chair near the stranger's 
bed, and softly withdrew. 

About threo hours later the guest put his head 
cautiously out of his room and caught her eye. 

“I cayn't find my clothes,” he said. 

“I left ‘tothers for yer,” she said, huskily ; and 
she coughed a little behind her hand. “Yore’n 
was "Dont played out. Yore welcome to °em—I 
reckon they'll fit yer.”” 

When he came out wearing the suit, and she 
looked up suddenly and saw him standing near | 
the water-shelf, she fell to shaking so violently 
that the pan she held fell to the floor. She stooped 
to pick it up, and without giving him another 
glance, quickly left the room. 

While the young man stood in the door, Ladd 
and the sheriff rode up to the gate and called him 
to them. They had come to restore the money 
that bad been taken from him, and to tell him 
that a man had been arrested in the next county 
with Broadenax’s money in his possession, and 
that the man had confessed the crime. 

The young man took the money. 

“Thar’s the money yore boy sent yer,” he said 
to Ladd. “An’ now I think I'll go. I've been 
away from my folks fer three year, an’ I aint 
thought much about home, but somehow I've got 
the strongest hankerin’ to see my mammy I ever 
had in all my life. Good-by. Tell your wife 
I'm much obleeged fer ’er kindness. 1 know 
how she feels, an’ I won't bother "bout tellin’ ‘er 
farewell.” 

Ladd tried to speak, but could not. He walked 
on down the road by the young man’s side toa 
tree where his favorite mare was tied. There 
were tears in his eyes, and his features were 
softer than they had been since his childhood. 

“Hold on,” he said. He put his hand apon the 
neck of the mare, and looked appealingly into 
his companion’s face. “Fer heaven's sake don't 
refuse what I'm agwine to ax yer,” he began. 
“Lb'tieve on my soul I'll die it yer do! You've 
got forty mile ter go—I want to give you my 
mare, fer yo' ter keep fer good. I've packed 
some victuals in the saddle-bags. Don't refuse 


























“I cayn't take yore huss, man,” said the other. 
“You needn't feel like I'm agwine to harbor any 
ilwill agin yer. I aint that sort.” : 
er must take ’er!"" groaned the farmer. 
cayn't take no refusal 

The young man looked into the streaming old 
eyes fora moment; then he said: 

“All right, sence yer insist on it. I think I see 
what's botherin’ yer, an’ if I kin he’p yer, 'm 
willin’.” 

Ladd watched the horseman ride away. 

When he was almost out of sight down the 
long road Ladd turned, and fond his wife at his 
side, Her face was as hard in expression as 
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THE YOUTH'S 


and his 


noticed the tears in her husband’s eyes, 
transfigared visage. 


departing horse and rider. 

up with sudden eagerness. ‘ 
‘Did you give ‘im Betty, Jacob?" she asked. 
He nodded. 


around him, 


breast, burst into tears. = Win N. HARMEN. 
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ind divinely wise might see, 
my Re dering Or a xingle flower, 
The life butterfly or bee, 
"The laws of sun aud wind aud shower. 
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HUGH LAWTON'S BICYCLE. 





before him—seventy-five dollars! 


There was a smi 








carefully smoothed out the paper money, and 
made a neat little pile of the pieces of silver coin. 
“Seventy-five dollars!" he said, as he leaned 
back in his chair, with his hands clasped at the 





money. 
“J never have had so much money before; and 
I shouldn't have had this if I hadn't earned 
nearly every dollar of it."* 
He ran over in his mind the jobs, small and 
great, that had given him his treasure, supple- 
inented, it is true, by some timely presents. 
He had wanted a hicycle for three years. In 
fact, he never saw a boy or a man spinning 
along on one of those airy vehicles without longing 
to experience the same enjoyment. Sometimes 
it cost him o struggle to keep down a spirit of 
envy; but he felt that the possession that gave 
most pleasure to its owner was the thing that 
had been honestly carned. 
His father could not afford the expense of such 
a luxury, but had gladly given Hugh permission 
to purchase a bicycle, if he 
could earn the price of it out- 
side of his school and study 
hours. 
“And now I've got the 
money,” said Hugh, with a 
long-drawn breath of satisfac- 
tion, “it’s lucky for me that 
Harry May is going away, 
and wants to sell his wheel. 
He has had it only one season. 
It cost him one hundred dol- 
Jars, and if it hasn't heen very 
carefully cleaned, it is other- 
wise in as good condition as 
when he bought it. I'll scour 
and rub it up so well that— 
that—" 
Just here he noticed a voice 
in the next room, and heard 
the words, “Yes, it does seem 
that some folks have a lot 
harder time to git along in this 
world than others have. Sume- 
times it makes me feel that 
there’s such a thing as bein’ 
born Incky, I declare if it 
don’t.”” 
Hugh knew to whom the 
querulous voice belonged. It 
was that of an old lady known 
to everybody in town as Aunt Phebe Blake. 
She was a poor, feeble, fretful old woman, 
without husband or children, who had known 
nothing but poverty and hardship all her days. 
Her sorrows had been so frequent and so keen 
that it could hardly be expected that she should 
take a cheerful or a hopeful view of life. 

She had buried six children, one by one, just 
as they were coming into young manhood and 








had lived a lonely, sorrowful life. 
Mad it not been for the benevolence of the 





& statue's, But she showed surprise when she 


Lawtons, who had known her for many years, 


She looked away in the sunshine after the 
‘Then her face lighted 


| her say, 
She wavered an instant; then threw her arms | sound of a half-smothered sob before she added : 


and with her white head on his ) 


The amount that it would cost was on the table 


eon Hugh's face. His bine 
eyes sparkled with pleased anticipation, as he 





she must have suffered for the actual necessaries 
of life. She had long been feeble, and now there 
was a prospect that her health would fail wholly. 
‘There seemed to be nothing before her but the 


Reedville poorhouse. 
“[ can't bear the thought of it,” Hugh heard 
tearfully; and then there came the 


“None of my folks ever went to such a place, 


poor as they've heen. Not one of ‘en has ever 


come on the town, and I can’t bear to be the first 
to do it. I'd rather die! Yes, it's terrible to 
think of, and I'd rather die." 

“Poor old Aunt Phebe!” Hugh said, sympa- 
thetically, as he folded up the bills and put them 
snugly away in a corner of a drawer of a little 
desk in his room. He put the silver back into 
the little tin box in which it had been saved, 
piece by piece. 

“I'm very sorry, Aunt Phoebe," he heard his 
mother say; “I wish I might give you a home, 
but you know my mother is coming next month 
to make her home with me, and we are already 
crowded.” 

“Oh, L know, 1 know,” Aunt Phebe answered 
quickly, “I wasn't hinting for you to take me in. 
Yon’ve already done more for ine than I can ever 
pay you for. I don't want to be a burden on 
them that aint no kin to me. 
as soon go to the poorhouse. But I've got my 
own kin folks who'd make me welcome, if I 
could only git to’em. 

“J've got an own sister and two married nieces 











hack of his head, while his eyes rested on the 





womanhood. For twenty years the poor widow | 


living back in Vermont in the town where I was 
born, and they’ve written more than once that 
I'd be welcome to a home with them if I could 
only manage to git there. They aint able to send 
the money themselves, and I aint got but a dollar 
and fifty cents in the world; and that I've saved 


| five cents ata time, when I'd gita little for my 


knitting or for piecing a quilt for somebody.” 
She stopped for a moment, and then went on, 
tearfully : 
“«I've hoped to save enough to take me hack to 
my friends, and to end my days among ‘em, on 
the spot where I was born. ‘They'd be good to 


me, Iam sure, and I wouldn't feel as if I was a| 





pauper, with my own kin folks. But I spose I 
shall have to give it up and die here in the poor- 
house.” 


Her voice wavered and broke, ending in a little | 


sob, and Hugh heard his mother say : 
“There, there, Aunt Phoebe, I wouldn't cry. 


I think I'd almost 
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Aunt Phebe. For years most of her support 
had come from them but somehow, [ugh sud. 
denly felt a sense of personal obligation he had 
never before experienced. 

He sighed deeply three or four times as he sat 
with folded hands and bowed head. Then he 
took the money out of the desk and slowly 
counted it again; and then his head dropped 
j upon the lid of the desk, and rested on his folded 
arms for a long time. 

When he lifted it there were several damp spots 
on his coat-sleeves, and several on the desk id, 
He wanted that bicycle very much indeed, 

He took the five dollars in silver, and put them 
back into the desk. The Lills he folded up slowly, 
and thrust them deep down into the trousers. 
pocket that had no hole in it. 

A moment later Mrs. Lawton heard ugh 
coming down the stairs. She called out: 

“T suppose you are going to get that precious 
bicycle now, are you, Hugh? Well, T think 
you've earned it, and I wish you much pleasure 
with it.” 

“Thank you, mother,” Hugh said, quietly, as 
he walked out of the house and down the village 
street. 

When he came home he found a note on his 
desk telling him that his mother had been sud. 
denly called by a telegram toa neighboring town 
because of the sudden and dangerous illness of 
her sister, and that she should be away while her 
sister needed her. His father was absent from 
home, and was not expected back before the end 
of the week. 

Hugh went out again after supper, and then 
went to bed. 

He was eating the breakfast he had himself 
prepared, the next morning, when there caine a 
hurried rap at the door, and before he could rise 
to open it, Annt Phebe Blake came hurrying in, 
her dim eyes shining as they had not shone for 
years, a radiant smile on her wrinkled face, aut 
her voice tremulous with excitement. Her very 
hands were trembling. 

“What? Your ma aint to home?” she sau. 
“Dear, dear! Im so sorry! T wouldn't have 
missed seeing her for anything, for I don’t s'pose 
T'll ever see her any more. I'm going hack 
home, Hugh! Only think of it, I'm going back 
to Vermont! I'm going day after to-morrer! 

She clasped her hands together as sho spoke. 
| and dropped into a chair, nodding her head again 
and again in eager affirmation of what she had 





Maybe some way will open for you to go. How | said: 
much would it cost ?” “But I'm so sorry not to see your ma agin. 
“Just sixty dollars for a through ticket. I've | I'd wait a day or two if I was sure she'd come 


been and asked about it two or three times, 
hoping that the price would come down.” 

“And you onght to have a sleeping-car, and 
that would cost more." 

“Oh, no, 1 wouldn't have a sleepin'-car. I'd 
just carry some bread and butter with me, and 
I'd make myself comfortable in any car.”” 

“Why, Aunt Phoebe, you are too old and not 
strong enough to travel in that way. You are 
over seventy years old, and it’s more than fifteen 
hundred miles from here to Vermont.” 

Hugh sat thinking for a long time after Aunt 
Phoebe had gone. His mind wandered back to 
the years of his early childhood, when Aunt 
Phoebe and Uncle Peter, her husband, lived in a 
small house at the edge of the town, and he and 
his little sister Nellie, now dead, played on the 
hillside behind the house on Saturday afternoons. 








Ie remcinbered how Aunt Pheebe used to come 
out and bring them hot ginger cookies, and how 
tenderly she soothed all their childish hurts and 
grievances. Once, at great personal risk, she had 
saved little Nell from a runaway team. 

She had knitted Hugh his first pair of red 
mittens, and he could recollect, too, how pleased 


he was with them. Ie had said then that he was 
going to take care of Aunt Phoebe when he was 
“a big man.’ When he had the scarlet fever 
and his mother was ill at the same time, Aunt 
Pheebe had nursed him for four weary weeks, 
To be sure, his parents had always befriended 


home, but your annt is sick, and she may not be 
back for a week or more. You must tell her all 
abont it when she comes home, and tell her that 
I've a feeling that it all comes through her in 
some way, and that I can never thank her enough. 
Do you s'pose it was her sent me the money, 
Hugh 2" 

“No, I'm sure she did not send it," rephed 
Hugh, quietly. 

“No? Well, I don't know who on earth it 
could have been, then. It beats all!” 

“How was it, Aunt Phebe?” asked Hush. 
with a faint smile on his face. 

“Well, I'll tell you; I was just going to bed 
last night when there come a knock at iny door, 
and “fore I'd got it fairly open this big envelope 
was flung in; and whoever brought it then run 
away in the dark. ‘There was seventy dollars in 
the envelope, and this letter 
that I’ve had read agin and 
agin, and that I can’t hear 
read too often. You just read 
it agin for me, won't you?” 

There was a look of confu- 
sion on Hugh's face as he 
took the letter and read, in 
what was evidently a dis- 
guised hand: 

“Dear Aunt Phovho: Please 
accept this money from one 
who gives it in gratitude for 
your kindness to him in the 
past, and in the hope that it 
will make you happier than 
it would make him if he kept 
it. 
| ‘There was no signature, and 
: none was needed for Hugh te 

know the name of the writer. 
He hesitated and stammered 
a little as he said, “I’m glad 
for you, Aunt Phoebe.” 
“But who do you reckon 
could have sent it?” 
««]—1—well, some one who 
wants you to have it, I'm 
sure,"" was all Hugh could s85- 
«Well, now I'm going back 
to old Vermont, and to sister 
Cynthy, and them I wag brought np with, that | 
aint seen for over thirty years. I'l have my 6 
poor little things all packed to-da Ido wish : 
could have said good-by to your But te 
glad to see you, Hugh. I want you to be ae 
boy as you always have been. If you ever - 
out who it was sent me the money I wish you 
tell ‘em all I say, and how happy the ve made 
the Inst days of an old woman, Wasn't it kin 
and thoughtful in whoever sent it to put ia 
enough for a sleeping-car, too? I reckon I wou! 
have got mighty tired without.” 
“Yes, I thought you, that is, 
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you start?” Hugh asked, Ina way that Aunt Phicbo 
must have noticed but for her own excitement. 

Hugh was one of the two or three friends who 
met at the little railroad station to bld good-by to 
the tearful but wonderfully happy old lady. She 
put her arms around him when she bade’ him 
xoui-by, and sald: 
-by, my dear boy, I've earrled you in my 
arms when you wasa little bit of a baby, and Vil 
keep youin my heart always. I've akind of a feel- 
ing that the money for my ticket come through 

ur folks in some way, and I'd like your mother 
tw write and tell me if she knows who sent it. 
Good-by; 1 hope you'll have lots of nice times 
with that bicycle you're goin’ to get!” 

The kind old eyes were Aled with tears. 

“Good-by, Aunt Phare.” 

A moment later her handkerchief fluttered from 
a car window as the train moved out of aight. 

J. He 
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THE NEAREST LAND. 


Earth Is our Ittle fsland home, 
‘And heaven the neighboring continent, 
Whence winds to every Inlet come 
With balmiest sent, 
Selected. —Luey Larcom. 
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For the Companion. 


A BRAVE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 
A Story of The Oregon Trail. 


About the year 189, when I was barely in my 
twenties, I had beon knocking about the Oregon 
country for a year or two, trading here and there 
with whites and reds, and looking for a place 
that suited me for permanent residence. Many 
emigrant “trains” were arriving from the East 
over the oll Oregon ‘Trail. All these had to make 
a long detour down the Snake River to reach a 
ford; and I perceived that a ferry, at the point 
where the trail struck the river, would be the 
source of a considerable income to its proprietor. 

Many of the immigrants, and especially those 

w England, had good sums in coin with 
them; and few, I reasoned, would care to go out 
of their way sixty or seventy miles, when for a 
dollar a wagon they could be ferried across the 
Snake promptly and safely. 

I made up my mind to establish such a ferry. 
With ponies, men and materials, E made the trip 
to the river, and began work on the first flat-boat 
ever scen on the upper waters of the Snake. 

‘The work did not make the raptd progress I had 
anticipated. I grew tired of the food, which con- 
sisted malnly of dry-salted pork and corn.dodgers. 
‘The salmon were running, but the water was so 
deep that we could not kill them. 

There was a cuseade on the river about sixty 
miles away, where the Indians came yearly to 
catch and cure fish. 1 was not then as well known 
among the Indians as I became afterward, and did 
not dare venture ainong them alone. 

Ata distance of a few miles, on the opposite side 
of the river, there was an old post of the Hudson 
Bay Company, consisting of a palisaded store. 
house and several dwellings, where an agent and 
several men were always to be found. Thad no 
doubt that I could yet aman there who knew the 
Indians well, to help me obtain fish; and with this 
plan in view, I left my men one day and set off for 
fresh ealmon. 

I found but three men at the post—a Scotchman, 
ahalf-breed and a Kanaka, or Sandwich Islander. 

The Kanaka had lived among the Snake Indians, 
and could converse with them in their own lan- 
guage. I made an arrangement whereby the 
Kanaka was to pack a pony with blankets and 
other salable goods, and make a trip with me to 
the salmon fishery, in behalf of the post. 

We started In the afternoon, camped that night 
on the river bank, and reached the cascade at 
about noon next day. 

The Kanaka left the pony in a thicket, at some 
distance from the Indians, saying that we must 
not show our goods until we saw in what mood 
they were. We were both dressed In the Hudson 
y Companys costume, which consisted of a blue 
flannel shirt, a broad-brimmed hat, green trousers 
and a drab coat, or jacket, of doeskin. 
carried a revolver; | had alsoacarbine. As 1 was 
at that tine somewhat stout and florid, 1 felt that 1 
might pass anywhere for a young Englishman. 
‘That circumstance, indeed, was very fortunate for 
me, as the event showed. 

‘Ae we approached the Indian camp, we saw the 
entire company of red-skins gathered about o 
hole in the ground, from which a cloud of steam 
rose high in the alr. Out of the hole they soon 
Mfted an enormous salmon, which weighed at least 
fifty pounds. 

T never saw food that tempted me more; and I 
expected an Invitation to eat. 1 was very hungry. 
I bad gone there for salmon, and there it lay, in 
most tempting form, before me; and yet I could 
obtain nothing more than the tantalizing odor of It. 

‘Tho Indians, we saw, were not very friendly. 
They ate thelr salmon without speaking to us, and 
their glances were lowering and suspicious. 

After a time two of them approached the Kanaka 
and asked him If I were not an American. The 
Kanaka did not hesitate to assure them that I was 
an Englishman, from the Hudson Bay Company's 
post, and that we had come up to buy salmon. 

They paid no attention to the offer to buy thelr 
fish, and still debated among themselves, appear. 
ing to suspect me. 

Presently one of them came to me and asked to 
take my carbine; and T, not caring to show any 
fear, gave {tto him. Then they began to shoot at 
a mark, with the purpose, as I soon suspected, of 
using up my ammunition. Presently I stepped in, 
and taking the gun, walked slowly away in anawer 
tw a signal from the Kanaka. 

Presently he sauntered up to me and said, “Two 
of their men were killed recently in an affray with 
a party of Americans, and they are after blood. 
One of them thinks he has seen you before. You 















































muet slip out of sight as soon as possible, and get | 


‘as far from them as you can before night. I will 
stay and keep them talking a while, and then make 
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my own escape. When you get to the high bluff 
below where we left the pony, wait until sundown 
and watch for me. If you see me coming alone, 
remain quiet till I reach you; but if am followed, 
ride for your life.” 

I sauntered about with an alr of unconcern for a 
time, as if walting for them to get ready to vell 
| their ealmon. Then I edged my way out of camp 

and was soon in the saddle, riding as fast as my 
little cayuse could run. Ft 

Treached the bluff, and was able to command a 
view of the country for miles around. Seeing that 
I was not pursued, I lay there, keeping a sharp 
lookout in the direction of the Indian tepees. 

‘The Kanaka had manifestly succeeded in disarm. 
ing thelr suspicions, for the time. 

By and by a wagon-train appeared in sight, far 
off on the plain to the eastwurd. For an hour or 
two I watched it, as it crept slowly toward the 
river. I ought to have gone at once to meet the 
emigrants. A timely warning of the danger they 
were in from the Snake Indians that night might 
have saved their lives. But 1 was new to frontier 
life, and did not realize their danger. ¢ 

Dusk fell while yet they were several miles 
away on the plain; and shortly afterward the 
Kannka joined me. We set off immediately, and 
reached the post a little before daybreak. Thence 
I returned to my boat bullding empty-handed, 
greatly to the disappointment of my men, who had 
their mouths made up for salmon. 

‘Ten days after my visit to the Indian camp, 1 
was sitting in my shanty near the Snake, looking 
lazily out over the sage-brush plains that stretched 
away until they seemed to become the rim of the 
world. It was Intensely hot. 














Alfred reach 


Presently my eye caught an object on the plain. 
It was so far away that I could not make out 
clearly what it was. It appeared to be a man, but 
its movements were not those of a man Ina normal 
state. Sometimes it was erect, and apparently 
coming towards me; but it staggered lke o 
drunken person. Then it fell and woutd disappear 
for a time; but it seemed to be possessed of a 
desire to move on. 

Evidently it was a drunken man. But how 
could a solitary man, upon the bank of the Snake 
River, on foot, many miles from any place where 
liquor was obtainable, become intoxicated? 

At any rate, as T had no use for a drunkard, 1 
made no effort to reach the person, and erelong 
went inside my hut to take a nap. 

An hour or more later a boy about fifteen years 
of age reached my door, and flung himself in a 
heap upon a bench. He was so faint that he could 
hardly tell me that he was starving; but it needed 
not a word to Inform me that the lad was in sore 
straits. 

I brought him into my shanty, and gave him 
some water and a little food, knowing that to 
satisfy his hunger at once might prove fatal. 

His face, hands and hair were covered with sand 
and blood, which had dried on; and his clothing, 
consisting only of shirt and trousers, was tattered 
and stiff with dirt. His face showed that he had 
been suffering intensely, and his tongue was 
parched with thirst; for though he had been near 
the river for miles, he was so weak that he feared 
to go down the bauk, lest he should be unable to 
climb back. 

T got water, soap, a towel and some of my own 
clothing, and bade the boy try to bathe and change 
his garments; and meantime I began to make a 
cup of tea for hin. 

But still he sat, apparently unable to move, and 
at Inst T approached and set about helping him to 
remove his old clothes. 

‘Taking hold of the shirt by the collar, L attempted 
to draw it over his head. The poor fellow screamed 
with pain. 

“What is it, lad?” 1 asked, 

“0 mister, P've got an arrow In me!" he groaned. 

I thought at first that his sufferings from lack of 

















fyud had rendered him light-headed, and so sald, 


soothingly, that we would take it out as the shirt 
came off, and then he would be all right. 

“But it catches, it aches! You can’t get it off,” 
he exclaimed. 

T examined his body, and found protruding 
through his back, and about three inches to the 
left of the spine, a broken arrow-shaft. Looking 
in front I found a half-healed hole where the stone 
head of the arrow had struck him. The missile 
had gone completely through bis body! 

‘The flint had fallen from the end that protruded 
on his back, but I found the Igument of deer 
sinew that had bound it to the shaft. 

‘That the boy could have survived such a wound 
| for more than a week, and have travelled sixty 

miles, in such a country, without food, seemed to 
me the strangest Instance of human endurance I 
bad ever known, or heard of. | hardly believed 
| it possible that he could recover, but was ready to 
‘do all Teoutd for him, 

1 was no surgeon, but 1 knew that the terrible 
arrow must come out. The slightest movement of 
itgave him severe pain, for the flesh was greatly 
inflamed. Bracing my nerves, I encouraged him 
but told him plainly that the arrow must come out 
| if he wished to recover. 

“Take it out, mister,” he anid, falntly. 

It was astonishing how tenaciously the arrow. 
shank held tts place. 
could get It out; and the poor lad, who had Lorne 
the agony bravely, now fainted dead away. 

T dressed the wound as well as T could, and put 
him to bed. { had small hopes of his recove 
but he Improved rapidly. In the course of two 
days he sat up in the bunk, and ate food eagerly. 

Alfred—ae I shall here call him—then told me 





























es the Shanty 


‘that the emigrant train to which he belonged had 


campeil at dusk on the bank of the river, the very 

night of my escape from the Snakes. Plainly it 

was the train which I had seen. 

The emigrants had seen no Indians for several 
| days. They prepared their supper and arranged 
| the wagons for the night, and then turned In and 
fell asleep. Even the watch, no doubt, had got 
drowsy, lulled by the silence and suspecting no 
enemy. 

The Indians had probably seen the train during 
the afternoon, and thirsting for vengeance for the 
killing of two of their tribe, were watching for a 
| chance to attack. 

Some thme in the night the emigrants were awak. 
ened by frightful whoops and the discharge of 
guns, The savages were upon them. 
| Several of the men jumped out of their wagons, 
with their rif_es, and attempted to drive off the 
‘Yndians. The fight raged sharply. Alfred's father 
had been one of the first out. Ills mother, older 
sister and brother had also jumped from the 
| wagon, calling to him to follow them and hide in 
the brush; but he delayed a few moments, search. 
ing for an axe with which to arm himself. 

While he was thus occupled, an Indian drew the 
rough canvas curtain at the front of the wagon, 
saw Alfred, and began to climb in. The boy 
jumped from the rear of the wagon, and started to 
run into the brush. 

He had almost succeeded, as he thought, in 
getting out of sight, when something struck him, 
and he felt a terrible pain, as If he were cut in 
two. He remembered falling forward, and then 
Vecame unconscious. He did not know how long 
he lay; but when he came to his senses the moon 
had set; it was dark, and all around was silent. 

‘The ripple of the river came to his cars, and he 
dragged himself down to tt. A draught of water 
revived him somewhat, and he walked along the 
hank, thinking—for his recollection of what had 
| happened was still confused—that the wagon-train 
had gone In that direction. 

Did you find the trail?” 1 inquired. 

“No, sir. I suppose I kept to the river so long 
that I lost it, and then I just wandered on, hoping 
to find some one.” 

“And you found nothing to eat?” I questioned. 


























worked an hour before 1! 
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“1 found rose-buds, and sometimes pigeon-ber. 
ries, and ate them. Thats all I have enten since 
that night. Some days {can’t remember about at 
all. T lay down amonget the sage a good many 
times. I'think I Iny In one spot three days. Part 
of the time I was crazy, and saw strange things. 
Sometimes I would come to my senses, and flud 
myself walking. At last I saw your shanty, but it 
seems to me that I was two or three days getting 
to it.” 

‘Was the arrow broken when you discovered 








10? 

“Yes. I suppose I must have fallen down on ft, 
and so broke it off, for I rolled over and over when 
I first fell 

“Did you try to pull it out? 
yes, but you don’t know, mister, how hard 3 
thing that was todo. The soreness and pain wax 
terrible; and I just made up my mind to get some- 
where, If I could, and leave it ticking there, till 1 
| found somebody who could help me.” 

“Well, my brave boy!” 1 exclaimed. “You've 
earned the right to live; aud you are welcome to 
stay with me, or go on with the next wagon-train 
that comes. But you must stay here until you are 
stronger.” 

“All right, mister. You've veen very good to 
me, and I won't forget it; but I must find my folks, 
if they are alive.” 

1 greutly feared that he would never see his 
parents again; and partly for hia sake, and partly 
from a sense of my own responsibility in the 
matter, 1 took four of my men and rode to the 
scene of the attack. We camped one night on the 
way and, for greater security, visited the apot 
during the night. 

Not more than half a mile from the bluff from 
which I had watehed the emigrant train, we came 
upon the place where It had camped and been 
attacked. A number of wagons had been plun- 
dered and burned. The tron-work of them lay 
scattered around. 

More ominous still was the odor from the bodies 
of the unfortunate victims—men, women and 
children—who atill lay unburied, where they had 
fallen. Out of pity, and for common humanity's 
sake, we hastily excavated a shallow grave in the 
sandy goil, and gave them such rude sepulture as 
we could give. 

From Alfred’s statements and from intelligence 
receiver! afterward, I concluded that the wagons 
of these murdered emigrants were a part of an 
overland train which bad fallen in the rear of the 
main body of teams. 

The lad was the Hole survivor of his family; but 
he still hoped that some of them anight have 
escaped, and went on to Portland and Salem with 
the next train that passed. 

Alfred is now an elderly and prosperous farmer 
in the Willamette Valley, and has a 
sturdy boys, the eldest of whom bears my 
recognition of the desperate surgical oper 
performed at the first ferry on the Snake River. 


CHARLES ELLIS. 
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For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES IN WILD AUSTRALIA. 


SECOND PAPER. 


How I Lived “in the Bush.” 


Ttravelled four years in Australia, from 1880 to 
Jeet, without a white companion. Of this period 1 
spent one year among some cannibal tribes of 
Northern Queensland, near the Herbert River, 
sharing thelr life. I lived in a hut like thelre, 
hunted with them, partook of their meals aud 
shared thelr dangers; and I endeavored to learn 
their language and to become as famillaras possible 
with thelr ideas and customs. 

In the vaet and dense bushwoods or scrubs, that 
so luxuriantly cover the coast mountains of 
Northern Queensland, these natives live in their 
primitive etate. The white settler remains in the 
lowlands, and never ventures into thickets of the 
mountain districts to disturb the black aborigines, 
for he can find there neither gold nor diamonds, 
nor anything that could tempt his cupidity, and 
lead him to encounter the hardehtps of a journey 
to their haunts. 

But I had long wished to study these savages— 
the lowest of the human race—in their actu: 
conditions of life. To the student of ethnology, no 
phase of human existence {s so interesting as the 
most primitive. And as this seemed to be the only 
mode of getting an exact knowledge of thom, 1 
made up my mind to live with these wild children 
of nature. 

A further inducement to risk the dangers con. 
nected with euch an enterprise was my belief that, 
by thelr help, I would be able to secure many 
specimens of the Australian fauna which could be 
procured In no other way. 

Of course it was imposstble for me to go and live 
with them at once. I had to work my way In 
among them by degrees. 

I took for my starting point a deserted cattle 
‘gtation, called Herbert Vale, about forty miles 
from the mouth of Herbert River, under the 
eighteenth degree of south latitude. An old white 
man, attended by a Kanaka, or native of the South 
Sea Islands, had been left in charge of the prop 
erty; and although he and I were the only white 
men In the country, I will say that f found him, in 
all my relations with him, the most disagreeable 
human being F had ever met. 

Here I learned, from the surrounding half. 
civilized tribes, some of the elements of their 
language, and became to a certain extent familiar 
with their habits, Through these semi-savages | 
associated with the neighboring natives; and from 
|them I ventured, step by step, among the more 
| remote tribes, until at last I eame to live alone tn 

their huts, with absolutely wild Australians, who 
|hiad never Vefore come into contact with a white 

man, or even eeen one. 

| Twas, of course, taking a serious risk when 
Jthus alone, without a single white follower, I 
took up my abode In the very heart of the 
jcannibal district. But I preferred it so; another 
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white man might ‘easily have compromised the 
success of the whole expedition, and brought 


death upon both of us, simply by want of tact in 
his treatment of the savages. : 
The greatest difficulty I encountered was in 
getting the blacks to take part in my expeditions; 
for they are born idlers and have a radical objec- 
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greatest awe of firearms. It is, however, necessary 
for one to keep up his reputation as @ marksman, 
or he will soon lose their respect. 

Their astonishment is equally great when o 
kangaroo is hit at rest, and when & bird is brought 
down on the wing. ; 

I made it my business to keep this wholesome 

fear constantly 
awake. Every 









tion to doing any kind of work. Fortunately for 
me, six or seven months before I left that region 
T happened to find a really good native servant. 
He stuck to me wherever I went, and from 
the time of his advent my position improved 
materially. 

He was by no means an ordinary black, but 
was possessed of a peculiar vein of humor that 
frequently led him to blurt out ideas and informa- 
tion of the highest value to me. 

In spite of his good qualities, however, he was 
not quite free from the salient characteristic of 
all these savages—treachery. I never dared to 
trust him unreservedly, for all Australian blacks 
are like children, the sport of caprice and of the 
inspiration of the moment, and are especially 
Prone to deceit. Nevertheless, he was more 
worthy to be trusted than the others, and saved 
my life many times. 

We were, as a rule, fortunate enough to find 
four or five “black fellows,” as the native 
Australians are called, willing to go with us. 
Sometimes a whole tribe, with their women and 
children, would accompany us. 

Whenever it was possible I rode alone, my 
blacks marching on before me, one of them 
leading my pack-horse. At the foot of the 
mountain a camp was pitched, and here the 
horses were left behind, while saddles and bridles 
were hung on a tree in order to protect them 
from the wild dogs. Then we walked up the 
mountain; for the dense underwood that covered 
it was impenetrable to horses. 

My equipment on these exploring expeditions 
generally consisted of about ten or twelve pieces 
of salt beef, some thirty pounds of wheat flour to 
be baked into bread in hot ashes, and a small 
quantity of sugar. Instead of tea I used sugar 
and water—a mixture which was very cooling 
and refreshing, especially when water could be 
found as good as it is in Northern Queensland. 

My outfit included a large, white woollen 
blanket, which became an object of constant 
wonder and envy cn the part of the natives. As 
soon as I unpacked it, they made with their 
tongues a clucking noise expressive of delight, 
and roared out: “Tamin! Tamin!* (Fat, fat!) 
Anything that is very good they call fat. 

One of the most important things I brought 
with me was tobacco—a source of greater joy to 
the natives than the very best food. At Herbert 
River, before the arrival of the Europeans, the 
blacks knew of no stimulants, but they very soon 
learned the use of the pipe. 

Tobacco served me instead of money. For it 


the natives will do anything, down to selling their | 


wives. They do not chew it, but I have often 
seen a mother hand her pipe to the child she was 
carrying on her back, and the baby would take 
a puff or two with apparent delight. 

In bartering with other tribes they frequently 
send them small bits of tobacco wrapped ap in 
grass. In that way tobacco has become known 
to remote tribes living in the interior of the 
country, who have never come into contact with 
Europeans. 

Next to tabaccos my revolver, a fine American 
one, was of the greatest importance to me. Very 
luck the natives, who themselves do not 


night, before 
creeping into 
my hut, I dis- 
charged my 
“baby gun,” 
as they called 
it, merely in 
order to refresh 
their minds as 
to the existence 
of this much- 
feared weapon. 
When my stock 
of provisions 
had given out, 
which as a rule 
happened very 
soon, because they suited too well the taste of the 
natives, I lived, as they did, on such delicacies as 
snakes, lizards, larvae, eggs, beetles and the like. 

I cannot say much in praise of the flesh of 
snakes. It is white, and certainly looks rather 
inviting, but it is extremely dry and is absolutely 
taste I, therefore, generally allowed the 
blacks to eat it, while the liver, which bas a 
marked ‘flavor of 

We once killed 
long—one of the 




















python about sixteen feet 
Australian constrictors that 
sometimes twenty-five feet in length, but 
are not venomous. As the capture and cooking 
of this reptile afford a very good picture of 
aboriginal ways, I will relate the ineident in my 
next paper. 
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THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 


All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see. 

All discord, harmony not understood, 

All partial evil, universal good. 
—_—~+-___ a 


LITERARY DIPLOMATISTS. 


The death of James Russell Lowell recalls 
vividly the fact that our government has often 
been represented at foreign courts by literary 
men. : 

Mr. Lowell himself was United States minister 
to Spain, from which post he was promoted to 
that of the legation at London. 

Our diplomatic service is not, like the diplo- 
matic services of the European nations, arranged 
on a system of permanency and promotion. In 
Europe, diplomacy is a profession, for which 
men are regularly trained, in which they spend 
the busy years of their lives, and in which they 
rise from the lower to the higher places almost as 
regularly as do army officers. 

It is seldom, on the other hand, that an Amer- 
ican minister or consul is promoted from one 
legatian to another, or that he spends more than 
four, or at most eight, years in the service. 

As a result of this our government has more 
freedom of choice of our representatives abroad; 
and takes men from every walk of life, whether 
they have had any special training for or experi- 
ence in diplomacy or not. 

It seems always to have been recognized by our 
Presidents that men of letters are well suited to 
the diplomatic office. At all courts, they have 
frequently been called, upon to discharge its 
duties. 

One of the earliest literary diplomatists was 
our first great prose writer, Washington Irving, 
who was sent as minister to Spain, and who there 
saw the Empress Eugénie in her girlhood. 

The appointment of Irving was no doubt 
intended both as a recognition of the enrichment 
of American literature by the author, and as 
@ compliment to Spain, whose history Irving 
had studied deeply in preparing to write his 
“Alhambra” and the “Life of Columbu: 

The historian Bancroft was for a while our 
minister at London, and later at Berlin. Another 
historian, Motley, was minister, first to Austria, 
and then at London. One of our most eminent 
scholars in language, George P. Marsh, was for 
some time minister to Italy. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was appointed by his 
intimate friend, President Pierce, consul at Liver- 
pool, one of the most lucrative posts in the gift 
of the government; and to this fact we owe 
Hawthorne’s charming series of English notes. 
| Andrew D. White, afterwards President of Cornell 





| University, was American minister to Berlin. 

Of later writers, Bret Harte, the brilliant 
California author, was for some time consul at 
Glasgow; John Hay was secretary of legation at 
Paris; John G. Nicolay was consul-general at 
Paris; and William D. Howells was consul at 
Venice, whence he gathered the materials for 
“Venetian Days,” the work which first made 
him known in the world of letters. Journalists 
have often, especially in recent times, heen 
selected to fill diplomatic and consular posts. 
John Bigelow was minister at Paris, and John 
Russell Young in China; the United States is 








Possess even bows and arrows, stand in the 


now represented at Paris hy Whitelaw Reid, and 
at St. Petersburg by James Emory Smith. 


COMPANION. 


In these days, owing to the Atlantic cable, the 
position of a minister at a foreign court is less 
arduous and responsible than it was before. The 
decision of complex questions is made in the 
state or foreign departments, and the ministers 
are for the most part merely the instruments of 
communication between one government and 

r. 
vines is, therefore, less need of thoroughly 
trained diplomatists; while eminent men of letters 
certainly present to foreign peoples the best and 
most cultivated type of American citizenship. 


—_—__+o_—_ 
For the Companion. 


SUMMONED BY THE KING: 
James Russell Lowell, obiit, August 12, 1891. 


‘i me in Courts, and knew the great— 
He asi was of them, Oft-times kings fave sent 
‘To call bim to thelr presence ; and he went, 
A welcome guest, to share their royal state, 
Of Earth's high potentates the fitting mate, 
‘He was by all men honored—crowned of Song, 
And crowned of Love—and high above the wrong 
Of envy, or the littleness of hate. 


jow the mightlest King—to summon him 
Aird That far place whereto all souls must come— 
Has sent swift Azrael, Heaven’s Chamberlain :— 
Beyond the ultimate sea’s remotest rim, 
Whore all the volces of this earth are dumb, 
The Courtier journeys—called to Court again. 


August 11, 1891. Louise CHaNpiee MouLton. 
——_+—_—_ 





“ HAYSEED." 


There can be little doubt that a distaste for the 
farmer's life is cultivated among country boys by 
the caricatures of the farmer which are published 
in comic papers and “humorous” books, and by 
the fear of being classed among the people whom 
these caricaturists are pleased to call ‘‘hayseeds.”” 

Boys are accustomed to see these “funny 
pictures," in which a sort of farmer who is 
extremely unusual, and may be said not to exist 
at all, is set forth as the type or example of 
farmers in general. And as boys are sometimes 
unreasoning, they are apt to say to themselves, 
«] will not be ridiculed in that way when I grow 
up; I will get out of the ‘hayseed business." ” 

In this way not only is an injustice done by 
these caricatures, but a positive injury. 

The American people have a broad sense of 
humor, and no doubt delight in caricature; but 
they do not delight in injustice or mischief- 
making, when they are able to recognize it as 
such. 

For this reason, it may be hoped that the 
caricaturing of the farmer, which has certainly 
been greatly overdone, may soon cease from the 
distaste for it which is pretty sure to arise. 

The farmer himself can afford to take the 
“chayseed”’ ridicule good-naturedly. Ata recent 
farmers’ demonstration in the West, men rode in 
@ procession dressed in cowhide boots, patched 
trousers, and ragged straw hats, carrying pitch- 
forks on their shoulders. They had adopted the 
guise which the caricature gives them asa way 
of showing that they are independent of that sort 
of ridicule. 

But in the case of the young this spirit of 
independence is not often so strong. With a 
little thought, they must see that an unjust 
caricature does not really affect the credit and 
honor of their occupation; but they are often 
ambitious of what is called consideration or 
respectability, and are likely to be unconsciously 
affected by misrepresenting pictures and stories. 

It is the duty of the young to bear it in mind 
that nothing is more respectable or dignified than 
the life of the independent farmer, and the duty 
of those who have it in their power to “raise a 
laugh” in the public prints to remember that 
they, no less than serious writers, have a respon- 
sibility to truth and justice. 


++ 


HOW CROPS ARE PAID FOR. 


It might be supposed, by those not familiar 
with the subject, that the means used to pay the 
Western farmers for the grain they raise and sell 
were easy and simple. A moment's consideration 
will show, on the contrary, that it is one of the 
most complex of financial operations. 

The farmer sells his grain to large shippers in 
the nearest town. The shipper usually sells it to 
Grain dealers in Chicago or New York. 

If these dealers have orders for “home con- 
sumption,” in which most of the crops are used, 
they cell it to the millers or manufacturers, who 
in turn, after making it into flour or corn-meal, 
or other finished forms of food, sell it to the 
bakers or to the people who bake it for themselves. 
If the orders come from foreign countries, the 
dealers send it across the ocean. 

The people who make the final payment for the 
farmer's grain, therefore, are scattered all over 
the world, but chiefly in the thickly-populated 
cities of our Eastern States. 

Up to the time when the harvest is gathered, 
there is less need for actual money in the West, 
because large payments are made in bank checks, 
which in turn are deposited in other banks. But 
now the farmer must be paid, and living as he 
does in a country district, he wants the actual 
money. Bank checks will not do. 

The people of the East either owe the money 
already for their grain, or else they soon will owe 
it. And so the hank employees of the Eastern 





cities, where most of the actual money circulates, 
are busy week after week, tying up bank-notes in 
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packages, and sending them by express to tig 
Western banks. 

Two or three million dollars of currency will 
sometimes leave New York and Boston in a 
single week for this purpose. There is for 
several months actually far less money than 
usual in the Atlantic States. 

How does the East get its money hack? To 
answer this question, one must consider what the 
farmer does with his new money. First he pats 
it in bis country bank; and then he pays it out 
for wages or living expenses, for clothing, food 
which he does not raise, railroad fares, farm 
tools, and a hundred other things. 

But it is the great manufacturing cities of the 
East which receive payment for such things, 
And so, when the autumn and winter come, the 
‘Western banks pack up the paper money again, 
and send it back to the East. 

If foreign countries have had to buy vast quan. 
tities of our grain, the country may get still more 
money. So long as we sell Europe exactly as 
much in vaine as what we buy, the two accounts 
are only checked off against each other. Bat if, 
for instance, the export of grain is so large that 
we sell in one year seven hundred million dollars’ 
worth of goods, while we buy only six hundred 
and fifty million dollars’ worth, then Europe 
must send over to us on its steamers fifty mullior 
dollars in good money. 

That is to say, this would be the case if the 
merchandise trade with foreign countries were the 
only thing to be considered. But as a matter of 
fact there are many other things to complicate 
the accounts. 

For instance, we have to pay large sums for 
freight, which is carried chiefly in foreign vessels; 
and England has large investments in this 
country, the interest on which must be paid, thus 
diminishing the amount of money which would 
naturally come hither. 

But whatever the balance may be, after all the 
accounts are settled, it is paid in gold. 
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EYES WHICH SEE NOT. 


It 1s considered now to be an almost essential 
part of the education of the daughter of a wellv. 
do American, that she should spend a seasou in 
foreign travel. 

The results of the large outlay of money and 
trouble in these tours are often painfully insig 
nificant. 

One young girl remembers nothing of her jour- 
neyings, but her chance glimpses of princes and 
princesses. Another comes back with a defiuite 
knowledge of but one place—the shops in Paris 
To this girl, the whole continent of Europe with 
its history, its vast treasures of art, architecture, 
and records of antiquity means only—pretty 
gowns; to that one—bargains. 

“Each eye,” aaya a Spanish proverb, “makes its 
own harvest.” 

The same difference in eyes is found among 
those who never travel. A book which won fame 
for its writer throughout the English-speaking 
world was Richard Jefferles's “Walks About an 
Old Farm,” in which he described the beauty and 
mystery In the weeds and Insects, the common 
sights and souncds enclosed within a few acres. 

One boy goes out In the city streets, and comes 
back full of interest and delight in the histories 
hinted in athousand facés which he has met, the 
glimpses of comedy and tragedy which he has 
found at every crossing or in every street-car. 

Another gees nothing but the muddy streets. 

The first feels his whole nature warmed and 
elevated; the other is consclous only of the con- 
dition of his shoes. 

The important part of education, then, is not 0 
much the things to be seen as the eye to see them. 

How many intelligent readers would be ashamed 
to own that they had not read the last popular 
novel, while they have never spelled out a page of 
the great books of nature and of human life? 


—or—_—_ 





BASHFULNESS. 


Happy hearts beat uuder Sunday jackets as four 
boys sprang down the academy steps and dashed 
across the road. 

“flo, all ye fellows who have nice rich, red, ripe 
strawberry shortcake,” chanted the foremost; the 
second made a variation upon spring chicken, and 
the chorus behind came in bravely “when your 
spring chicken is gone.” 

“on ey went “rough the lovely morning— 
racing, loitering, whistling, ruminating, until nine 
miles had been passed, and they flung themeelses 
down on the river-bank to rest. 

After a ewim and a careful toilette made 10 te 
glass of one another's eye, they repaired to th 
town hall, where a great dinner was In process. 
You may imagine that they were hungry. 

‘Phelr plates were soon heaped with good thing® 
but alas! at the place of the youngest a 
happened to be no knife or fork or spoon. 
gazed upon the chicken-pie, the mashed potatoes, 
the cranberry sauce, the strawberry shortenke, 

He could not eat with his fingers, nor could te 
endure the thought of the ay ologies and rene 
and lnughter which would follow the disclosure © 
his situation, No one noticed his distress) 1 
finally left his loaded plate, and with & Nett 
heurt and an empty stomach walked wack mY 
his jolly compantons the nine miles to thelr Holle 

Missed that dinner just because he was 
hi 1! 

es Gone !” he sald to himeelf ailereare 
“Coward! Set your teeth and square your DAC™ 
and get over this childishness.” a 

To.lay there is scarcely a more eelt-possesse! 
speaker, or more finished gentleman in the count!* 
than that foolish boy. 4 


who 
It ts said-that Dorothea Dix, the woman 
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Innugurated reform in the prison and (he insane 
system of the United States 
countries; who treated per: 





, marry Harold, the hero, after all, 
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queens, popes, presidents, plenipotentiavies aul mv the much-tried wuthor seated himself 
men of affairs, was so shy in fier yout! that she and promptly wrote the following 
colored extremely when adresses Uiatier volee answer 
often failed her in trying 10 <peak MY DEAR MADAM.—If you would have married | 
“This is my weakness,” she declared; “along | him, then she did; if you wouldn't—then she 
this Hine must I labor with wy self." didn't 
The Immoderately bashful person is ne And although the elderly spinster has read both 
aMliction to bis assuciates thin to himself. It is the story and the note a good many: times since 
his duty to overeome tt. By seine simone peop then, she has never been willing to t the | 
even though at first it by fortifying responsibility of saying in whieh way the litte 
himself with good clothe learning to control remai ald have closed 
bis museles; by reading the How spapers for topics 
ofthe day; by practising te (ellins of ancesdows 
aloud to himself; by workin ty overcome sliyne~ OLD VIOLINS. | 
as he would work overa Greek Poot or aualschraw 
The great Vielimmakers, says an exchange, 
problem : he will ome out more tian victorious 
All lived within the compass ot a hundred: and | 
= es: fifty years. ‘They chose their wood from a few 
at tinbers felled inthe South T; Hamel o ed 
ENFORCED BENE OLENCE. down in rafts, pine and maple, syeamore, pear and 
‘The story of Beau Nagh is <0 inwoven inthe tite 7h They examined these to tint he and 
of Bath, one of England's ost celebrated water YS wid freckles, valuable superticially when 
Ing-places, that one ean scarcely see ite name DTeuEht out by varnint Vhey learned to tell 
without thought of him. ‘There, for a triumphant Me density of the pieces of wood by touching 
period, was he autocrat of fa-hion, wid terant over MeN they weished then, they struck them, and 
aristocracy itself. fened to jude how fast, or how slow, or how 
When a certain hospital was about to be built Psenstntly they would vilmate Tn auswerto strings 
there, Nash stood at the duor of the Veils ame portions of the wood must be porous and 
Rooms, one day, to receive =uleeriptions Tit to tuts when He was” fis Ieean. be traced 





ently there entered a certiin duchess, whose qil throwst the violins ul seme 





sreat master, and 





























































custom It was to spend muel on her pleasures and atter his death in these of his pupil 

litle on charities. She gave Nash a fandliar tap Phe ieee of worl was taken home and seasoned, 

with her fan, and st a Lee a a esa Te 
“You must put down atrille forme, Nosh, for bles shaving been as hot uboven. One 

have no money In my pocket [was there soaked through and throuzh with sun 
“WWith pleasure, madam,” wis the reply, “if your | Ne. dw we reat heat the oils thinned ad 

Grace will tell ne when tot): mi, util the varnishes became a part of the 
He drew from hia pocket  handiul of guineas, yor iel 

and hieganeounting them ont HG MOO SATOHCAIee HD RARMTEBE Ehey Thee to 
“One, two, three, four, fi « bend amd patel and inlay with it. So vibrant and 

Enough, enough! erie the duche-, iv wlarny, = resonant of geod old vielins, that 

itelatdreruuThhou they muriour hdl sing in stuswer to sn. 
“Conalder your rank and fortune, malam, said cher acbunt her Or plain hanE, CoRBUIET ai] 

Nash, still counting; “six, sevon, ci sht nine ten a 
Here the lady's alarm gave pice f wiser, but owing to this fet that when the 

Nash continued unmoved. \\ 111i 01 hie wssur eae 





ured tha 














ance, he begged her not to jyierrupt the work of MOBEac tot Ana 
charity, while he went on counting, “Eleven, vered even when all the strings were olf 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, filter a Decnsexat ie Aviat 





At this point, the e¢: 
aloud. Catehing his 
reckless numbering. 

“Peace, madam,” eaid Na-|: 
your name on the front of thi 
letters of gold. 
nineteen, twenty —" 

“1 won't pay a farthing more! 
white heat. 

“Charity covers a multitude 0! «11 
tormentor, coolly, and still went: 

“Nash,” cried the duch: 
enraged, “you frighten my: 
shall die 

“Madam, you will never he ol doin son), 
and he was about to count «+ we thet de 
had reached the end of fer \nine he 
agreed to stop if she would wiv hin 
Thus was the matter settle), but S 
friend. 





| 
“you shall have 
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It appears from reports wie 1) tie Lieu 
Commissioner of Massachu oils | tie 
“endowment orders” doin 
that during the first six mo 
they received in all more this) {hye 1) 

They patd out about one hii tis 
tifleate-holders and for sick | 
more than a million dollars 
agement; and have about sion sul 
dollars left from thelr receiy! Mein 
liabilities have inereased more (un {hirly nl 
dollars. 

According to the prineiple 9) \ 
work those who became sie! oi 
claims of those who came ji) (111): 
who knows the four simple rulk 
ensily discover by the stud, 
after a short time a person \ eromes a mieniber 
must inevitably loge all he") 

Let every one who fs aske | te join 
orders remember two thin Virst 
average, almost exactly one fyurtii ol i 
go for “expenses,” mainly <.)) 05 
secondly, that this leaves a{ | 
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If any one can tell ho 
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an investment of fifty dolla ~~) 
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NOT SO 


Although tt ig always easy enous & St eer 
were you, I should do Fo wv! that t= wot t 
any means a sign that we 
than the person whom we sliice vt 
placed in exactly his positin 

A writer of many populiy -| ny Chat be hind, and wh 
has never succeeded In endiis wir ot Wf wigan 
such a way that all of his reuior aia) corres 
denta were satisfied; some sic \\ ce fn In 
disappointed at the way thins (ici 
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At last, with a desperate 500: 
one if possible, at least one. |: 
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not giving the faintest intini') 
for any special ending, on i 
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For the Companion. 


A YACHT CRUISE IN NORWAY. 
By Lady Constance Campbell. 


Steaming along In what seemed to me the smartest 
yacht afloat, under a blazing sun, on the afternoon 
3t Sunday, the ‘Thirtieth of June, we sighted 
Norway at five o'clock. It required a vivid Imag: 
{nation to realize how much beauty and grandeur 
Hes behind the low and somewhat monotonous 
atretch of rocky const that first met oureye. 

‘At ten o'clock we were abreast of the Hellisé 
Light-house, and signalled for a pilot. Forthwith 
an amusing race took place among the rival pilots. 
The winner—a thorough specimen of his race, 
with fair hair, light blue eyes and high cheek. 
ones—sprang up the gangway, breathless after 
his hard row; nnd we, who knew what a captain 
can look like when his vessel 1s going through 
intricate channels, felt that “The boys about the 
monkey's cage had better keep away,” more erpe- 
clally as communication between captain aud pilot 
had to be carried on by gesticulation. Besldes, we 
thoughtit wise to turn In and leave our Introduction 
to Bergen for the morrow. 

Bergen Is hardly worth mentioning after you 
have been in Norway a week; but if 
you see it before you are thoroughly 
spoilt, it is quaintand pleasing enough. 
‘The town lies prettily on elther side of 
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‘On we passed, through such scenery as this, tll 
we reached Oddé, and hardly had the anchor been | 
down five minutes before the vessel was sur- 
rounded with boats manned by juvenile natives, 
all offering for sale baskets of fruit, strawberries, 
raspberries and cherries. Who could resist then 2 
One little pair, aged elght or nine, «trove & roaring 
trade. They were dressed in every color of the 
rainbow, and looked like a pair of brilliant paro- 
quets. We learned thut the way to please a little 
Norwegian lags is to murmur words apparently 
ancomplimentary, but fraught with plensant mean- 
ing. “Smoky piggy,” being Interpreted, means 
“Pretty girl!” 

ire Tent some days here, anchored close to the 
shore, under cliffs topped by a fine glacier, over 
which a fresh, not to say cold breeze, always 
compensated in the evening for any moments of 
discomfort we might have experienced during the 
heat of the day. : 

‘The Hardanger peasantry are capital specimens 
of their class—Industrious, contented people, with 
frank, pleasant manners. Indeed, the natural 
courtesy of the Norwegians is one of their most 
striking characteristics. 

‘One may go far to find a better-looking, stronger 
race of men. Need they have for industry and 
strength, or the little patches of ground dignified 
by the name of farms would do little to keep body 
and goul together during the long, severe winter 
months. 

Their houses, or rather wooden huts, are kept 
clean and tidy. The farm, with its herds, descends 
from father to son, aud the son, on succeeding to 
his father’s property, is bound by law to provide 
for each member of the family. 

Well for him if he happens to number among his 
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Which I, for one, shall never forget. Towering 
above us roe one peak after another, clear cut In 
Heb purple against the saffron sky, and perfectly 
reflected in the water beneath. No round was to 
be heard save the roar of the distant waterfalls as 
they dashed down the cliffs from the glacier 
ve. 

stn as we lay on our oars, and watched the 
mists rising from the deep glen beyond, shrouding 
the lower ledge of a grand crag five thousand feet 
high, the weird notes of the peasant’s cowhern 
proke upon the stilinesa, and were repeated in 
softened tones by the echoing rocks. 

‘Here, if anywhere, I expected to see some fine 
old eagle; but watch ax 1 might and did, 1 was 
obliged to conclude that the eagles of Norway 
were “not at home” when we called. Nota single 
specimen did I see; and a boy told me he had seen 
only one in all bis life. . 

Perhaps this was more his fault than the eagles’, 
for they ure said to be common enough; and the 
sea-eagle makes known his existence by methods 
which lambs and other small animals can hardly 
be expected to appreciate. 

Stories are told of his even attacking cattle, and 
Von Buch relates, on the testimony of many wit: 
nesses, how he was compelled to accept the 
commonly reported account of the eagle's method 
of attack. 

He is said to dart down into the waves, then 
after rolling about with his wet plumage on the 
peach till his wings are quite covered with sand, he 
once more rises into the air, hovers over his 
intended victim, and swooping down quite close to 
him, claps his wings and flings the eand into the 
brute’s eyes, completely scaring it by repeated 
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A crowd of children is always assembled under 
the windows to see him appear. Rich babies, 
covered with costly furs, and ragged little street 
urchins all uncover their little heads in a low 
obelsance to their young sovereign, who bows 
gracefully all around to return their salutation. 

When he happens to recognize any of hie young 
subjects among the rows of upturned rosy faces 
he leans over the balcony, and, calling them by 
name, chats joyfully with them until his mother 
summons him. ‘Then with another bow anda wave 
of his hand, he leaves the balcony, followed by 
the enthusiastic hurrahs of bis fervent litte 
admirers. 

Shortly after nine the King drives out in a 
benutifully appointed carriage, accompanied by 
Madame Tacon and preceded by two outriders in 
brilliant liveries. After a drive of two hours, 
during which his childish prattle never ceases, he 
returns to the palace for luncheon: 

On his arrival, the palace guard turns out and 
the bugle sounds, to the great joy of the young 
sovereign, who dearly loves military display. As 
he ascends the steps leading to the great hall, the 
Royal halberdiera range themselves in line on 
each side of the atairs. 

When he reaches the top of the stairway he turns 
to Colonel Loigorti, the chief of the halberdiers, 
and, in obedience to the instructions which he has 
received from his mother, doffs his cap and says 
with great gravity, “Let them retire.” 

At five o'clock he goes out for another drive, 
which is attended with the same ceremonies; and 
after his dinner, which he takes with his mother, 
he plays with his regiments of tin soldiers, or 
romps with his big dog Cwsar in a large gallery 








blows of bis pinions. 





the two arms of the harbor, under hills 
unmarked by any striking features, 
but well wooded, and forming a ple. 
turesque background to the bright- 
colored wooden houses, roofed with 
red tiles, that come down tothe water's 
edge. 

On shore what we saw chiefly were 
roughly-paved streets, down which 
clatter innumerable ponics drawing 
carrioles or market carts; women 
dressed, if not in the complete national 
costume, at least with its quaint three- 
cornered white cap,—and here 1 may 
remark that feminine beauty is not 
conspicuous at Bergen. The women, 
indeed, as a rule are positively ugly, 
while the children—like Ittle fairy 
elves, with flaxen hair, light blue eyes, 
and looking the picture of health— 
form a pleasing contrast to their elders. 

We soon hired ponies and carrioles 
and drove to the church of Fantoft, 
well known to every visitor to Bergen, 
which owes its present situation to the 
energy of an American who trans- 
planted it bodily from its original site 
in the heart of the country. Here it 
stands, a quaint monument of eleventh 
century art, Suggesting more a Jap- 
anese pagoda than a Christian church. 

‘The road lay through ground typical of the more 
fertile districts of the country, through meadows 
of the richest grass, scented with masses of 
meadow-sweet and bluebell, birch, aspen and 
alder giving welcome shade from the burning sun. 

The climate in this part is much like that of the 
west coust of Scotland. In winter it is mild and 
damp, the thermometer seldom falling below 
fifteen or twenty degrees Fahrenheit; and the 
average rainfall Is seventy-two inches per annum. 

But Bergen, besides forming one of the eighteen 
counties and elx divceses into which the country 
ia divided, is of interest as one of the chief centres 
of the fishing trade, without which Norway would | 
ve netill poorer country than she ts. A picturesque 
sight rewards early rising, when the toilers of the 
deep, with their heavily laden and bright-colorea 
craft, come into the harbor; for the Norwegians 
love bright colora, and paint the hulle of their | 
boats bright green or blue, while the sails are! 
generally of a warm yellow or rich red-brown. 


A Fiord ii 


viire, with which the coast is studded, and which, 
if well stocked with sea-fowl, form a most impor: 
tant part of a Norwegian peasant’s property. 
These Islands, which are stocked with puftin, 
valuable for thelr feathers, are the scenes of sport 
which, from the accounts given of the methods 
employed, convey a strong impression that they 


twibe. The fowler either sends down a dog trained 
for the purpose into the narrow clefts of the rocks, 
or lets down an iron hook which the first puffin at 


\lelsure is obliging enough to seize hold of. The 


next one in his turn bites and holds on to the first 
one's tail; and thus the birds cling In succeasion, 


' until a whole affectionate and curiously self-sacri- 


ficing family is dragged to light in one continuous 
chain. 


Every village has its school, and where the 


wander from farm to farm. In this way primary. 


In 188] the fishing trade of Norway employed | education ts brought within the reach of the most 


nearly oné hundred and twenty thousand men, and | 
the aggregate profits were then estimated at more | 
than five million dollars. 
importance, the herring-fishery coming next. 
Intending to return to Bergen later, we spent 
only one day there, and by ten o’clock on the First 
of July were under steam for the Hardanger | 
Fiord, a distance of one hundred and twenty miles. 
How shall I attempt to describe that day, when 
every moment Drought into sight some fresh point 
of beauty, some effect of color quite beyond pen 


isolated families. 
That neglect of the means of education is reck- 


Cod-fishing leads in | oned a serious offence {s shown by the fact that no 


Norwegian can be confirmed who does not know 
how to read. He may not marry till he has been 
confirmed, and if he completes his twentieth year 
without having been confirmed, he is in danger of 
the House of Correction. What the House fs, and 
what are its forms of correction, | have not been 
able to ascertain. 

We had no opportunity to witness a Norwegian 


posaeasions one of the flat, small islands called | 


must be the lunatic asylums of the feathered j 


population is thinly scattered, the schoolmasters | 





in Norway. 


‘The blinded ox rushes away to avoid the attack | 
until he either falls over a cliff or becomes com: | 
| pletely exhausted; in either case falling a prey to | 

his enemy. This for hin whose faith is large. 

‘The glacier above the Sugné Fiord is part of 
the perpetual snow-field of the “Jostedals Brae,” 
between the Sogné and Nord Fiords, which covers 
an aren of five hundred and eighty square miles, 
reaching a height of five thousand feet and | 
descending to four thousand or forty-five hundred | 
feet. Our most northerly point was Moldé, where 
we spent three delightful days before sadly 
turning homeward. 

There is one spot in Moldd which has painful 
associations for me. That spot is the fur shop. I 
entered this place full of good resolutions, and 
with rather a well-stocked purse. I came out, 
having parted with those resolutions, with parcels 
stuffed under each arm, hanging from every 
finger, and with my purse in a deplorable con- 
dition, 

Three weeka—or three days—can seem long 
enough when, from any anxiety or sorrow, each 
hour seems to drag heavily along, but as I looked 
from my port early one morning, and saw that we 
were rounding Ardnamurchan Point, 1 thought 
that never before had 1 known so short a three 
weeks. 


—_—+e+___ 
For the Companion. 


THREE LITTLE KINGS. 


filled with all kinds of toys, ranging from the 

rubber menagerie of babyhood to the 
miniature railway trains, steamboat, 
and beautifully painted picture-books 
appropriate to his age. 

‘At eight o’clock his mother takes him 
to his bed.chamber, which communt. 
cates with her own, and hears him 
recite hie evening prayers. The Queen 
invariably remains seated by his cot of 
sculptured ivory, shrouded in curtains 
of white gauze and ellver brocade, 
holding hig hand in hers until he falls 
asleep. 

‘Alphonso has a little basket-carriage 
of his own, drawn by two snow-white 
Spanish donkeys, which he drives with 
great skill. Wrapped in a sable coat 
with a sable-lined hood, his little maj- 
esty takes his place on the high velvet 
cushion of his miniature equipage, and 
with a masterly crack of his whip, 
starts off the donkeys, who jingle thelr 
bells and toss thelr long ears ae If in 
deflance of the admonitions of the 
English groom who is in attendance. 

While at the sea-side resort of San 
Sebastian, King Alphonso enjoys more 
Uberty of action than he doesat Madrid. 

Every morning he appears on the 
sands near the sea escorted by Madame 
Tacon and the faithful Raimunda, and 
plays with his sisters and other little 
children as freely as if he were not his 
most Catholic Majesty King Alphonso 
XIII. of Spain. 

But in the wildest moments of his enjoyment, 
the boy remembers that he is the King, to whom 
all people give homage, crowding to kiss bie tiny 


| hand; and he is full of pride and resolution. 


‘At times he is even a little overbearing. One 
morning in August, when he was four years old, le 
was running on the long lawn under the gray walls 
of the old chiteau. The roses and orange-trees 
filled the air with their perfume; and, seated ona 
low wicker chair, Queen Christina watched the 
little boy as he chased some bright butterflies 
which hovered over the flowers. 

‘The Queen had often forbidden him to hurt any 
living creature. For once, however, he disobeyed, 
and as a large butterfly settled on a crimson rose 
close by, Alphonso put out his Jittle hand and 
caught it by its velvety wings. 

‘At that moment the Queen, who had risen and 
approached unheard, put her hand on bis arm 
and, unclosing his fingers, set the prisoner at 
liberty. 

“You have disobeyed me, mein Bubl.” This 1s 
the pet name by whieh she always calls him. “You 


a pe 


4 or brush, and which made it seem audacity to) wedding. A somewhat gloomy custom makes it 
touch my sketch-book and color-box, which waited | one of the betrothed bride's first duties to weave 


King Alphonso of Spain. 
patiently at my side? ; with her own hand her future husband’s winding- 


A happy life 1s that of King Alphonso XII. of | 











As we passed the entrance of Kora Fiord, the 
distant range of the Hardanger came into sight 
with its field of perpetual snow towering above 
Unes of pale blue hills and jagged fir-crowned 
Promontories, all softened by the heat haze of the 
midday sun. 

‘The water, dotted here and there by bright- 
colored salling-boats, sparkled In the sunlight, or 
reflected clearly the fir-woodled banks of Lok 
Sound, which rose within a stone’s throw of the 


vessel as she slowly wound in and out of the inur- | 


cate passage. 

Now we passed under cliffs two thousand and 
six thousand feet high, down which course water- 
falls, fresh from the glaciers above, driven by the 
breeze in clouds of spray against the bold, rugged 
ledges of rock. Then we steamed past little 
patches of cultivation, where the industrious 
proprietor has made the most of any tiny bit of 
ground capable of giving foothold for his hut and 
soll for his small crop, which generally consists of 
a strip of barley and another of potatoes. Here 
were cherry-trees, Inden with fruit, at the water's 
edge, and banks of birch and alder. 


| sheet. Having vo occupied the days of her engage- 
‘ment, she appears arrayed in gorgeous apparel 

for the ceremony, which is followed by a course of 
feasting and dancing, beside which the trials 
attending our matrimonial arrangements at home 
sink into insignificance. 

Leaving Oddé we steamed up the Eidé Fiord, 
[one of the many branches of the Hardanger, and 
anchored for a night off the emall village of Eidé, 

within a short walk of which lies Graven’s Lak, 
| one of the prettiest inland lakes we saw. The 

lower slopes of the hills on either side were wooded 
with spruce, birch, alder and mountain ash. 

The Sogné Fiord is certainly the grandest as 
well as the longest flord in Norway. It isa hun- 
dred miles in length, shut in by sheer precipitous 
walls, and sends out various branches, of which 
the Essé Fiord is one. 

Anchoring off the small village of Balholmen, 
we were under cliffs and crags, to look to the top 
,of which for any great length of time Involved 
serious risk of permanently twisting one's neck. 

Boating late one evening, we rowed slowly to 















the head of this ford, and saw an effect of color 


Spain, who will be six yeurs old on the Seventeenth 
of May next. He is.a remarkable and intelligent 
| child, with a handsome, frank face and silky, golden 
curls. He has already a very correct knowledge | 
of his power and high station, and knows how to 
vehave in a kingly fashion, and yet obeys in all 
things his mother, Queen Christina. | 

‘The white-haired Madame Tacon, who was the | 
governess of his father, King Alphonso XII., some | 
thirty years ago, has supreme control of the royal! 
nureery; but Raimunda, the gorgeously attired | 
peasant nurse, is atill his most cherished attendant. | 
The little King refused to allow her to be paid off 
and dismissed at the time when he could have done 
without her services, and insisted upon her being 
retained as a member of his household. 

Punctually at seven o'clock every morning young 
Alphonso is awakened by Raimunda, who bathes 
and dresses him. He then drinks a cup of choco- 
late, and partakes of fruit and toast. 

At elght he steps out upon the low, spacious! 
balcony of his nursery, which looks out upon the 


great square, and Hstens to the music of a regi. 
mental band. 











KING ALPHONSO OF SPAIN: 


have been cruel,” she sald, sadly, while the ae 
boy was looking ruefully at the brilliant dustle 
vy the butterfly’s wings on his pink finger-tips 

His pretty face was flushed with suppress 
anger, and he attempted to draw his arm away 
from his mother's grasp- 

“1 am the King,” sald he, imperiously, 
can do as 1 like!” 

“You are the King, my child,” answered Quet 
Christina, softly, “and that is why you Mi’ 
always be good and merciful to all creatures 
Ing. You have pained me very much, and I § 
not kisa you to-night.” 

The boy burst into tears, an 


“gnd I 


a then kissing the 
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Queen’s hand he sald, sobbing, “1 am very sorry, 
mamma. T beg your pardon—I will do tt no more!" 

Since then the little fellow has always been very 
careful to obey his mother, for he knows that, 
although she loves him tenderly, she never over. 
looks his faults, aud he cannot bear to see her 
angry. 

For a time he was very ill, and during forty- 
eight hours it way Lelieved ‘that he could not 
recover. Prayers were offered up for him In all 
the churches of the kingdom, and his mother, the 
Queen, and the old prime minister Sagasta, on 
whose knees the hoy, when well, loved to alt and 
Usten to stories, never left his bedeide until the 
erlais was over. 








King Alexander of Servia. 


Very different ts the existence of the young 
King Alexander of Servin, whose fifteen years of 
life have been sadly desolate. It ts impossible not 
to sympathize with this poor boy. Well may he 
envy the lot of King Alphonso, who enjoys a 
tender mother's love, and who is surrounded by 
friends and loving subjects. 

Since his father, King Milan, abdicated in his 
tavor in March, 1889, the life of young Sacha, as he 
ts called by the Seryiuns, has been in constant 
danger, and several attempts have been made to 
kill him. 

A week after his ascension to the throne five 
dynamite bombs were thrown through the windows 
of the military riding echool near his palace, which 
he had left but ten minutes before the termination 
of his daily riding lesson. 

‘The force of the explosion was such that all the 
windows in the neighborhood were shattered; and 
had Alexander been still in the building, as his 
would-be assassins supposed, he would have been 
biown to pieces. 

The unfortunate lad, parted from his father and 
mother, whom domestic and political troubles have 
separated and driven out of the country, 1s 
extremely miserable, and says that his present 
existence is unendurable. He has not a single 
intimate friend to whom he can turn for comfort, 
and he {s not allowed to communicate freely with 
either his father or his mother. 

He is forced by etiquette to take his meals alone, 
and never hears a word of genuine affection. . 

He is a very braye and courageous boy, and 
remains patient and courteous to all in this melan- 
choly Ife. He strives to perfect himself in all 
bodily exercises and manly habits, and seems to 
think bimeelf quite old. Truly, the burden of woe 
which he carries on his youthful shoulders ts | 
heavy enough to make him forget the pleasures | 
and light-hearted joys of childhood. | 

He {s a good shot, and is as akilful In the man- | 
agement of a boat as he ison horseback. He can 
drive three horses harnessed abreast, In Russian 
fashion, with great skill; he has been well trained 
in all athletic exercises, and can climb and run and 
walk long distances without fatigue. 

His slender limbs are as strong as steel, and his 
health 1s excellent. One of his few pleasures 
during the fair season ts to climb the higher 
ranges of the Servian hills, his gun strung across 
his shoulder, or carried In his hand ready to shoot 
the antelopes or chamois which abound there. 

He has a little tent which js aet up for his use on 
the hills, He knows all the paths through the 
large, dark foreats and pine woods, and feela free 
and happy only when he reaches the rocky regions, 
strewn with boulders of granite and barred here 
and there by huge limestone crags. 

When at home In his immense, melancholy 
palace, the young monarch is unhappy. No one 
ever hears him complain or sees the tears fill his 
eyes; but the sense of his loneliness and bereave- 
ment never leaves him. Sometimes he lets his 
grief have its full sway when no one fs near—when 
the night has closed in and he \s left to himself. 

Ile studies hard with his tutor, Professor Doritch; 
he learns German, French, English, Russian, 
Italian, Latin and Greek. Study 1s a pleasure to 
him, for he is very ambitious, and strives to become 
a learned and good man. 


King Bun-Lan of Annam. 


Far away across the seas lies the grent Asiatic 
kingdom of Annain. A large portion of Its area 
consists of jungles and fever-breeding marshes. 
There are, too, immense fields of maize and rice, 
with here and there a pleasant thicket of cotton: 
bushes or mango-trees. 

Over this land reigns little King Bun-Lan, a 
twelve-year-old sovereign. A queer little child is 
this yellow-skinned monarch. Unlike thelr majes- 
ties of Spain and Servia, he disdains games, sports 
and childish amusements. Solemn and prematurely 
serious, he spends his days In solitude in his great 
white palace, poring over books and manuscripts. 

He 1s a quaint little figure, slight and supple, 
with melancholy black eyes and a mournful coun- 
tenance. He fs lithe as a leopard in movement, 
and quick of mental perception. He atudies hard 
to learn the language of the French, who are the 





masters of his country; and is extremely careful 


to sce that those who teach him shall be perfectly 
conscientious and well informed. 

Evidently he already realizes the heavy burden 
of responaibility which rests on the shoulders of a 
sovereign, and, instead of trying to shirk his 
duties, this young “barbarian,” who would have 
many excuses for laziness and self-indulgence, is 
constantly striving to improve his mind and hls 
education. 

A short thme ago the young King received from 
the French Government a large number of mag- 
nificent toys, nearly all of which were of a nature to 
make him acquainted with the marvellous progress 
of the civilization and industry of Europe. He 
has deigned to be interested in and even pleased 
with them. 

Beautiful indeed were these coxtly playthings, 
the possession of which would render any boy 
almost beside himself with joy. Among their 
number Is a miniature steamboat, the tiny engine 
of which, when set In motion by the heat of a spirit 
lamp, propels the little vessel with case and 
rapidity. 

A complete railway train, with numerous car. 
riages and baggage-cars, drawn by a genuine 
miniature locomotive, which steams and puffa and 
Tung on real tron rails, ts another of the toys. 

Among them there are also mechanical singing 
birds in silver cages, a little printing-press, a 
clown who, when wound up, walks, dances and 
rolls his eyes and executes the most remarkable 
feats of gymnastics, and last but not least, there is 
a complete regiment of French artille 

Mus. FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 
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For the Companion. 


MAKING A HOME. 
THIRD PAPER. 
Curtains and Carpets. 


‘The color of wall-paper and paint is hardly more 
important than that of curtains, carpets and dra- 
peries. 

Every window should have at least two sets of 
curtains. Often there should be three gets. First, 
then, is the white curtain, close against the pane, 
which should be at every window in the house. 

The use of pane curtains only is certainly an 
Improvement on the old-fashioned shades and 
“Venetian blinds,” but it is not really pretty, for 
It leaves the upper sash bare. To overcome this, 
and yet to enjoy the privacy and convenience of 
the lower curtains, you will need two sets of dra- 
pery, one arranged aa usual, and the other consiat- 
ing of white curtains long enough to reach from 
the top of the frame to the sill. These, being open 
in the middle, are caught back at each side with 
bows of ribbon. 

Over these, again, suspended from a rod at the 
top of the window frame, hang the heavy stuff 
curtains on which you depend for color, and which 
should touch the floor in parlora, but may be cut at 
the sill in bedrooms. 

The material suitable for curtains is of infinite 
varlety. Of course those against the glass should 





be as nearly white and as like lace as possible. 1 
reject Madras, which, though pretty in itself and 
not dear, does not wash well. Some of the musling, 
coarsely worked with chain stitch, are durable, but 
rather heavy. 

I find that among the cheap materials, the soft 
cotton crépes called “crazy cloths” are best for all 
purposes. When put up full enough they give the 
soft, graceful folds we so much desire. 

They come in pure white, in écru, and also with 
a design in colors in either of these grounds. 

Suspend the pane curtains by means of small 
brass rings which slip easily over a metal rod, 
permitting the curtain to be pulled aside at will, 
without creasing It. 

‘The longer lace set 1s also ona metal rod; but 
this may be run through the upper hem If need be, 
since these curtains are rarely drawn back from 
the top. 

The heavy curtains may be of plush, with costly 
embrolderies—if your house faa palace and all its 
appointments on a magnificent scale. Otherwise 1 
advise much less pretentious stuffs, for nothing is 
more depressing than to go into a little box of a 
house and find rich effects which are only beautiful 
when far enough away to be seen in proper rela- 
tions to the whole decoration. 

Few people know the decorative posuibilities of 
cretonne. A parlor can be beautiful furnished 
entirely with it, provided it is wisely chosen. It is 
by far the best stuff for bedrooms. The Morris 
cretonnes are well known to all artists; they are 
expensive everywhere, but especially so in Amer- 
ica. The designs have in some instances, however, 
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been copied by our manufacturers, and these 
imitations are generally sold from thirty-five to 
seventy-five cents a yard. 

A curtain stuff of very rich appearance ie double 
velours, or tycoon cloth. It suggests chenille, but 
ie better than that material—heavier and more 
velvety. Both sides being alike it needs no Hning. 

Next In beauty are the old-fashioned “reps,” 
which come In plain tints, and make beautiful 
curtains where masses of 
color and noble folds are 
needed. 

Reps must be lined, as 
must all material not alike 
on both sides, and thi ta no 
easy task. To do It well, 
the outside material should 
be spread on the floor and 
the lining atretched smooth- 
ly over It, the bottom edges 
being securely sewed to 
ench other. 

About ten inches above 
this seam a line of basting 
is run across, and the lining 
turned back until stopped 
by this basting. Just along 
this line the lining and cur- 
tain are sewed together by 
a blind stitch in silk of the 
exact color of the outside; 
though the stitch must not 
show through either of the 4 
materiais. 

‘The lining is then smoothly lafd in place again, 
and a second line of basting, fifteen inches above 
the last, is made ready and the stitching repeated. | 
Thia te done again and again at intervals of twelve 
or fifteen Inches until the top is reached. 

The hanging of heavy curtains isa simple matter, 
though there are right and wrong ways here, too. 
They should always hang from ringg, either brass 
or wooden, slipped over a heavy pole of like 
material. 

There is a convenient contrivance which makes 
this easy. On the outer edge of the ring is a small 
metal ring, just large enough to hold the brass 
hook which comes with it. The lower end of the 
hook Is twisted so as to form a safety-pin, aud 
when this Is pinned to the upper hem of the curtain 
and the hook put into the emall ring, the curtain {s 
in place. 

Curtains should always be quite full; but when | 
the stuff fs heavy less width fs needed, though even 
here all appearance of scantiness {a to be avoided, 
especially if curtains are to be drawn across the 
windows or doors at the top instead of hanging 
straight down at the sides. 

When soft, light material {s used, like silk or 
cretonnes, 80 many folds will be needed that the 
curtain should be sewed into shape before it Is put 
up. A deep ingle fold is laid for the front edge. 
‘Then the width 1s equally divided 60 as to admit of 
three or four double but shallow folds. A stitch is 
taken through each set of folds at the top, and the 
pin-hook fastened in about the same place. 

Just where the curtain should be caught back 
depends somewhat upon the height of the window; 
but in general the nail for the tie-back should be 
nearly in the middle of the distance between the 
floor and the top of the window-frame. Where 
there is unusual height, however, this does not 
hold good, xs no tie-back should be more than five 
feet above the washboard. 

Curtains should'never be pulled out and allowed 
to hang in a festoon-like puff over the tic, but 
should be parted, drawn to each side and held 
closely ina band which bangs from a nail and has 
a “slope” of about forty-five degrees therefrom. 

The ties should never be of stiff materials. 
Ribbons, bands of silk or cords of worsted or silk 
are quite enough to keep a curtain In place. How 
absurd, then, the fashion of chaining up these 
ylelding materials with brass chains. 

Next to curtains in Importance come the carpets. 
I have entered a special plea for rugs and stained 
Hoors, and It only remains to tell of certain kinds 
of carpets that are best for the purpose. 

If you can possibly find the money for them, 
Eastern ruge are an investment that pays during a 
lifetine. These thick rugs last a generation or 
two, if properly cared for. | 

After the Bokhara ruga, which are quite expen. | 
sive, come the Turkish, the Persian, the Daghestan, | 
the Smyrna and a host of others, each beautiful in 
its own way, but a Httle more striking and mixed 
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which lines of color ave artistically blended. ‘The 
weaving may cost ax much as fifty cents a yard, 
but the mat will wear long enough to pay for this. 

I must not forget to say that the strips should all 
be cut in a line with the eelvage—never across it. 

For the smaller draperies of the room—the 
mantel-scarfs, chair-backs and table-covers now 
considered indispensable—no material is better 
than the China silks which are brought to us In 
such beautiful colors. For 
the mantel-shelf it Is quite 
sufficient to line a plece of 
this silk large enough to 
face two feet below each 
end and six inches below 
the front edge of the mantel, 
and then finish the ends and. 
edges with a fringe made 
of small tassels of various 
harmonizing colors. 

To tables of ornamental 
wood, a small square of 
plush edged with gold lace 
gives an air of clegance 
which no more showy cover 
could do; and when it is 
necessary to conceal the 
whole table, a cloth of Bol- 
ton sheeting, heavily out- 
Mned with rope silk or Bar- 
garren floss, {s easily made 
and appropriate. 

In upholstery, in chair 
cushions and in all the 
minor draperies of the room, the color is more 
important than the material, and nothing 1s more 
offensive than single pleces which are so gorgeous 
in elther of these as to be out of keeping with 


their surroundings. ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 
—-+40__ 





For the Companton. 


SALLY’S MUSEUM. 


The little girls had longed for years to have a 
place entirely their own to keep their treasures in 
and play those fantastic, imaginative rainy-day 
games, which are spoiled by the least suspicion 
that a grown person can overhear them or behold 
their innocent mysteries. 

For how is it possible for a grown person to 
understand that a circle of chairs and an oak 
bough represent a magic forest, or that Sally, 
when she puts on a string of blue beads and hangs 
an old red shaw! from one shoulder, is a wandering 
princesa? 

When mother chances upon their play in the 
midst of some such thrilling episode, she stands in 
the doorway and smiles and lingers, and doesn’t 
realize that everything is at a standstill until she is 
gone; and ag likely as not she will warn Sally not 
to come downstairs in that rig or she will trip, and 
remind her to be sure and clear up when she is 
done playing. 

Nothing is 80 suro to break the spell of a good 
time as the thought that clearing up must follow; 
but somehow even the most considerate mothers 
never understand this. 

But this summer Sally has had a little bit of a 
room to herself, entlrely to play in. What good 
times she has had there with her mate in bad 
weather, and what delightful trophies they have 
brought back from their out-door rambles. 

They call the place their “cubby-hole” when 
they play in it, but their “museum” when they 
show It to visitora, 

Their collection of curiosities 1s miscellaneous 
but undoubtedly extensive. Over the door hangs 
a stuffed sea-gull, rather the worse for wear and 
inclined to shed down powders from bis interior 
on the furniture, to the terror of the family, who 
declare it must be arsenic. There is a hornet's 
nest as big us Sally's head in one corner. The 
other children let her down from the barn window 
with a rope to reach ft, and she got stung and was 
plastered with mud and vinegar for the rest of the 
day. é 
The fluffy cotton balls over a picture, and the 
specimens of lava, and the seed-work from the 
Sandwich Islands were given her by aympathizing 
friends, but the collection of birds’ eggs, half of 
them not labelled and a large proportion cracked, 
are the result of her own searching, scrambling 
and tumbling. : 

‘The horseshoe crab and the seaweed she brought 

















In color than the Bokharas. | 

In Imitation of these we have the American | 
velvets, always alike on both sides and with a thick 
pile which wears well. But they are not to be 
compared with the Eastern rugs in any way; and 
as they are somewhat costly, too, you may prefer 
something really prettier if o Brussels mat made | 
with a border. 

Next in durability are the art squares. Of these 
the English are the best, but the American wear 
fairly well. They come in all shapes and sizes, 
and are sold almost everywhere in our Eastern 
citles for one dollar the square yard. 

These mats are merely three-ply or ingrain car- 
pet, finished by having a border woven around the , 
centre; but they come in rather better designs | 
than the ordinary Ingrains. ' 

What you need always to remember Is to avold a 
spotty appearance in the design and the mixture 
of colors that do not blend. 

Light carpets wear better than dark ones as they 
show wear less. Well-covered carpets of thor- 
oughly mixed colors show spots and stains less 
than those in which the design is thin and scattered, 
or where large patches of any one color are 
prominent. It is hardly necessary to remind you 
that the scrolls, the gigantic roses and the mam- 
moth tulips so prized by our grandmothers are | 
hopelessly inartistic. 

A very cheap carpet can be made at home by 





from the bench; but unfortunately she did not 
understand how to prepare properly the shells 
which she got at the same time, so after she had 
had them only a week her mother made her throw 
them away. She feels badly about it still, for 
there were as many as eleven kinds, and they did 
not smell so very strong, and she kept the windows 
open, and she is sure that in another week, if 
people would only have waited, they would have 
dried up inside and been all right. 

They did let her keep the starfish, though. They 
made her dry bim out of door, where it is a 
wonder he was not stolen; but he did dry at last, 
and he ig a big one and a perfect beauty, and looks 
finely, placed on a square of old black velvet on 
the top of the bureau. 

She 1s very proud of him—almost as proud as 


| she is of the giant clam-shell in which mamma 


made a sketch of herself and Susy Jones as they 
looked in bathing, with their hair all stringy and 
great sun-hats on, Everybody laughs at that 
sketch, and she thinks that if mamma had not 
married she would certainly have been an artist. 
Sally ueed to envy her elder sister her pretty 
room with lace curtains, and dainty valentines, 
and German favors, and painted Christmas cards, 


} and little trifles from bazaars and fancy falrs stuck 


in the looking-glass and pinned up on the walls. 
She used to wish she were old enough to have 


| such a room, But that was before she had her 


cutting Into fine strips all the old ingrain carpet | cubby-hole, which Is a great deal nicer and more 


youcan find, and mingling with it strips cut from 


| Interesting; it s even, she tells herself, as she 


a few" yards of new of different bright colors. | gazes triumphantly upon her curiosities, “more 
These strips are sent to the man who weaves “rag” | instructive." 





carpets, and, being treated exactly as he treats his 
balls of rags, they unite to form not only a neat 





and durable carpet, but a very pretty one, too, in, 


She would not change that little seven-by-ten 
paradise for anything less delightful than a palace 
in the Arablan Nights, 
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ESTIONS 


CLOTHING MATERIALS. 


1. Cotton: (1) Where and how raised? (2) How 
gathered and cleaned? (3 How made into 
thread and cloth ? 

11. Wool: (1) How produced ? (2) How cleansed and 
spun? (3) How dyed and woven? (4) Advan 
tages of woollen clothing ? 

I. Silk: (1) Its source? (2) How cleaned, reeled 
and spun? (3) Used for what kinds of garments ? 








IV. Other materials for clothing: Linen, camel’s hair, | 


furs, chamois-skin, leather, etc.; their sources, 
manufacture and special uses ? 





For the Companion. 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


Come! For awhile put work away, 

‘The very winds keep holiday. 

Come! Let us breathe the eager air, 

Above the world of cark and care, 
‘Upon the mountain-top. 


The rustling leaves the roadway spread 
iWitn puce snd russets gold o'erheud, 
Drange and green j 
Whofs rays through clouds their way have won, 
To touch the mountain-top. 


‘The merry rushing stream doth flow, 

Across the path as up we go. 

fs the wood plays at hide and seek, 

Laughs to itself at each new freak, 
‘Sings of the mountain-top. 


And sudden through the twisted trees, 

‘A blue and purple land one sees, 

‘Misty and faint, as in a dream, 

‘Through which there winds a Silver stream, 
We near the mountain-top. 


{and now at last we throw us down 
Doky root-fast crown, 
Wien towers nlott mid shine and shade, 
While at our feet the world seems lald, 
Far ‘neath the mountain-top. 


Anew world this of calm and peace, 
Where hearts grow light and troubles cease, 
And larger ways than ours we see: 
A little nearer heaven are we, 

High on the mountain-top! 


W. Henry WiNsLow. 














—~or— 





For the Companion. 
GIVE HEED. 


A story is told of one of the “fighting Carters” 
of Virginia, who, in 1771, was a member of the 
House of Burgesses, when a fearful storm broke 
over the building. 

The sudden darkness and terrible thunder 
appalled the delegates, who rushed to the door, 
many crying out that “the day of judgment 
had come.”” 

“Put the question, Mr. Speaker,” shonted the 
stern voice of John Carter. ‘Cali the ayes and 
noes. If the last day has come, let the Judge 
find us attending to our business.”” 

‘The grim old burgess understood, what so 
many of us never learn, that our every-day work 
is a religious duty. 

We are apt to think that our church-going, 
Bible-reading and prayers are our only service to 
God, and that our daily work—whether it be 
drawing out briefs, shoeing horses, or washing 
dishes—necessarily belongs to the world and the 
world’s life. 

Some of the old Jews had a clearer idea of the 
truth. The “artificers in brass" and the ‘carvers 
of cedar” felt that they were doing a task set 
them by God, as truly as were the prophets when 
they spoke by inspiration. 

A young girl who had lately become a member 
of fhe church exclaimed: “There is one com- 
mand in the Bible which I cannot obey. ‘Pray 
without ceasing.’ I cannot spend my days idly 
in prayer; I have my work to do.” 

Her work was that of a shop-girl in a large 
establishment. If she had gone to it in the spirit 
of a child who hasa task to do for a loving Father, 
Whose eye is upon her, she would have known 
that every word and act of the day, even its 
weariness and pain, were silent appeals for that 
Father's help and approval. In the highest sense 
it is true, Laborare est orare. 

When the Saviour of mankind was revealed to 
the world, it is significant that He came not first 
to kings, or prophets, or even to holy men, pray- 
ing for his appearing, but to shepherds watching 
their flocks, doing their work by night as by 
day. 

There is one thing to be remembered, however : 
The daily work must be good, legitimate work, 
or it is certainly not that which God has given us 
to do. 

Another truth to remember is that the shep- 
herds, when they heard the story of the angels, 
left their flocks and “came with haste” to find 
the Saviour. 

There will come times to each of us, in the 
midst of our daily drudgery, when some messen- 
ger sent by God will call us to draw closer to 
Him, It may bea strain of music, which “leads 
us to the edge of the Infinite and bids us look 
down upon that,” or some wretched human 
brother who needs our love and help, or some 
moment of physical weakness, when life’s burdens 
seem almost too great to hear, and we are tired 
and lonely and ery for rest that only God can 
give. 

It is a messenger, calling us away from the 
work of mong etting, or from domestic duties, 
to our Master's side. 

It is as certainly a divine summons as that 
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which came to the shepherds, or to John and 
James when Jesns spoke to them as they were 


mending their nets. : 
sev, then, that ye disobey not the Heavenly 








call 


or -— 


BONAPARTE'S PERSONAL ASCENDANCY. 


Taine, in his “Modern Regime,” ascribes the 
peculiarities of the French of to-day largely to the 
First Napoleon, He laughed at and stimulated 
their passion for equality. He took advantage of 
their little regard for liberty as understood by 
English.speaking peoples, and lessened it. He 
encouraged them in all their natural favor for 
centralization in government. Their craving for 
military glory, the theatrical airs of the nation and 
its public and literary men, the readiness with 
which the popular imagination responds to fantas. 
tic proposals for establishing French power in the 
Orient, all are Napoleonic. 


The peraonal ascendancy of Bonaparte over the 
generation with which he came into conta 
from which France inherits its present w 
thinking, is shown by numerous anecdotes. 

When Napoleon, at twenty-six years of age, was 
appointed as commander-in-chief of the army in 
Tay y, Admiral Decrés, who had known him well 
in Paris, learned that he was to pase through 
Toulon. ' Decrés wrote long afterward: 

“| at once proposed to my comrades to introduce 
them, venturing to do so on the ground of my 
previous acquaintance with him. Full of cager. 
ness and joy we started off. ‘The door opened and 
T was about to step forward, when the attitude, 
the look, and the tone of voice sufficed to arrest 
me. And yet there Was nothing offensive about 
him. Still "this was enough. I never tried fatter 
that to overstep the line thus imposed on me.” 

‘A few days later, at Albergo, certain Generale 
of Division, and among them Augereau, a vulgar, 
heroic old soldier, vain of his tall figure and his 
courage, arrived at headquarters not weil disposed 
toward the little parrenu sent to them froin Varis. 

Recalling the dese ‘iption which had been given 
to them, Augerenu was abusive and insubordinate 
beforehand, saying : 

“One of Barras's favorites. The Vendémiaire 
guard! A street general! Neverin action! Hasn't 
a friend! Looks like a bear because he always 
thinks for himself! He is said to be a mathemati- 
cian and a dreamer. An insignificant figu m 

They enter, and Napoleon keeps them waiting. 
At last he appears with his sword and belt on, 
explains the Isposition of the forces, gives them 
their orders and dismisses them. Augereau 1s 
thunderstruck. Only when he gets out of doors 
does he recover himself and fall back on his accus- ; 
tomed oaths. He agrees with Massena: 

“That little fiend of a general frightened him!" 
He cannot comprehend the aseendancy which 
overawes him at the first glance! 

The fact that stern and proud men freely con. | 
fessed that they could not understand the terrible 
personal magnetism of Bonaparte {s not the least 
remarkable testimony to his foree. They seem to 
have accepted him as so fmmeaxurably superior 
to other mortals that there could be no shame in 
their mental prostration before him. 
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HISTORIC BELL. 


One would hardly expect to find anywhere In 
this country, least of all in a New England mill, 
and still in daily use, a thing of human manu- 
facture that is older than the oldest title of the 
English peerage; a thing that was made before the 
first English parliament was formed. But sucha 
thing actually existe, and is in daily use in a 
factory in Saylesville, Rhode Island. It is a bell, 
and has an interesting history. Around the bell, 
about four inches from the crown, is this super- 
scription: “Peter Secest, Amst®rdam, Anno 1263, 
me fecit.”” 


The date, together with other well-authenticated 
facts, lead to the belief that the bell was long used 
in a'convent belfry in England, and was taken 
therefrom for public use during the Reformation. 
But the connecting link between its life in the Old 
World and its advent to America 1s the famous 
naval battle between the Guerricre and the Con- 
stitution. 

The Guerriére, a helpless wreck, was rolling in 
the trough of the sea, while her brave but defeated 
commander, Captain Dacres of the Hoyal Navy. 
on the deck of the American frigate, thé Constitu- 
Hon, was offering his sword to the gallant Captain 

ull. 

The two heroes had been friends in time of 
eace, having often exchanged hospitalities at the 
editerranean ports, and now Hull's magnanimity 
shone out. 

“No, no, Dacres,” he said, “I'll not take your 
sword. Keep it.” 

In the meanwhile the boats of the Constitution 
Were busily enguged in transporting the crew of 
the werented ship to the deck of the victor A 
midshipman reported to the firet lieutenant that; 
the ship's bell had been carried away by a grape. 
shot from the Guerriére, and that there Was po way 
of announcing the time to the ship's company.” 

Atthat moment the Guerriere gave a succession 
of heavy plunges, and the clear tones of a fine 
bell rang out over the water. 

“There you have it,” Lieutenant Wadsworth said 
to the midshipman. “Go get the Englishman's 
bell; there will be no further use for it on board 
(hat cra The . 

he Guerriére surrendered at seven o'clock in 
the evening of the Nineteenth of August, 1812, and 
at eight o'clock that same evening Peter Secest's 
bell, in sonorous tones, rang out the hour on board 
“old Trousides.” 

t was immediately pronounce a success, and 
decided improvement over ita preseesuon ant at 
once became a great favorite with the ship's com. 

With the lapse of time, the bell, amid the 
fusion and debris common to a great navy-yard 
became misplaced, lost its identity, and was thrust 
carelessly to one ‘side. It found’ its way to the 
ea Beeps wee ater sony sold by the United 
s % authorities, and finally: 

Seales author tte y came to rest in its 
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STEALING LION CUBS 





The loness does not leave her cubs, even for a 
moment, until they are three months old and have 
finished teething. Gérard, the famous French 
Hon-killer, says in his “Adventures,” that teething 
is an important crisis in the life of the lion cubs, 
and that a large number of the young die : 
that period. Pee 
realign the cubs have nish 

‘aves them a few hours each day, and on h 
return brings mutton, ¢: y skin I torn 
ra Tings mutton, carefully akisined and torn 

he Arabs, on discovering a Htter of cubs, 

for the departure of the Honese, and then rob her 
of the whelps. ‘They post themselves on a high 
Cliff, or tn a tree overlooking the lair. 

AS soon as they see the floness go down to the 


ed teething, the lioness 








plain, and are sure that the Ion is not near, they 
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air, wrap the cubs in the fold of their 
faarbore ts Union to mother thelr cries, and carry 
them to the edge of the woods, where men are 
i ren. 
where there was a lair, and by shouts ates to 
Touse the lioness. She, however, remained! in her 
iiiding-place. Several Arabs, then crept into the 

ket and brought out the whelps. : 
te arabs, plensed at thelr success, were retiring 
to their tents, thinking they had nothing more to 
fear. Suddenly the shelk, who was on horseback, 
and a little Welfad hie men, eave the loness rushing 
voods directly at him. 
oe eed and iia nephew, Mecaoud, and bis 
friend, All, ran to his aid. ‘The lioness sprung at 
the young nephew, who, facing her with his gun 
at hie shoulder, pulled the trigger when she came 
Within elx or seven feet, ‘The cap only exploded. 
‘The youth threw the gun away, und presented his 
vrappeil In his burnoose. 

ete tion selged the arm, anil began crushing the 
bones. ‘The young man, without a ery, drew his 
pistol and fived in her breast. She dropped the 
Jem and bounded on Ali, who fired a ball down 
her throat as she sprang ‘at him. He was seized 
hy the shoulder and thrown down, but the lioness, 
before she could injure him greatly, expired on 
his prostrate body. The nephew died the next 
day. 

———_+e»—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


DUTY. 


How gladly for a good, great cause 
We Struggle, shoulder set to shoulder 
How reatlesaly, when One withdraws 
‘Our weapons, leaves us no beholder, 
‘We bear the inactive pause! 


“Lord of the Fight,” we cry, “we miss, 
ihe cheery comrades, tried and trusted ; 
We share the coward straggler’s hins ;— 
‘We may not, ewordless, armor rusted, 
Partake the battle’s bliss! 


“Post us,” we pray, “where we may lead,— 
Not wait In aullen silence bidden ; 

Give us Co serve some pressing need ; 
Until, the enemy o’erridden, 

‘Thou shalt be King Indeed !” 


‘Yet no man’s place is fixed by chance 
On open field, in lonely thicket : 
‘The lasue of deliverance 
May rest with that unnoticed picket 
‘Who sees the foe advance ! 


Watrer L, SAWYER. 








=e 
HE WOULD DO. 


Merchants, of all men, appreciate qualities which 
bring success,—tact, energy, courage, industry, 
quickness, and a readiness in suiting means to 
ends. An exchange prints a story, which may be 
new or old, truth or fiction, but which is not incred- 
ible In Itself, while it illustrates in a striking way 
the apirit and method of a born man of business. 
A country boy went to New York, with no friends 
and little money, determined to make his way in 
the world. In the course of his looking about he 
wandered into “lower Wall Street,” and walked 
Into the store of W— & Co. Mr. W— was 
busy and the boy waited. At last the frank, bright 
face of the stranger attracted the merchant's 
attention. 


“Well, my boy,” said he. 
you?” 

“1 want a place, si 

“What can you do 

The boy anawered, eagerly : 

“Most anything, sir. 

Partly in joke, perhaps, and partly to rid himself 
of an almost too coutdent applicant, Mr. W— 
said: 

“Ab, ab! Well, just go out and borrow me a 
couple of thousand dollars.” 

‘The lad put ou his hat, walked out of the store, 
and paseed slowly down Front Street till he came 
to another large store in the same line of business. 
This firm was probably well acquainted with W— 
& Co., the boy said to himself, and with a bold but 
honest look he walked In and accosted the man 
who scemed to be the head of the concern. 

“Mr. W—, of W— & Co., sent me down to 
borrow two thousand dollars,” said he. 

“He did, my son? How is business up at your 
place?” 

‘The boy, who had scen an appearance of large 
shipments, anewered promptly : 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Two thousand, did you say? Will that be 
enough?” 

“Well, two thousand fs all he told me, but if you 
have plenty J think he would like it If you sent 
him three thousand.” 

“Give this boy a check for three thousand dollars 
in favor of W— & Co.,” sald the man to his 





What can I do for 








A few minutes later the boy walked into Mr. 
W's office and handed im the check. 

Here it is, sir,” sald he, with an air of having 
done an errand in the ordinary course of business. 


pall: W— looked at the check and then at the 
boy. 


“Young man,” said he, “come in here; you are 
just the man I have been looking for; and he 
gave him a desk and set him to work. 


WARM ENOUGH. 


Generally speaking, practical jokes are to he 
avoided, as they are commonly more productive 
of harm than of amusement. But occasionally 
there is one so epontaneous and appropriate as to 
Ve quite pardonable. Two young men were room- 
mates at Harvard. They were not only room- 
mates, but fast friends, and shared their joys and 
sorrows as well as thelr apartments; but neither 
was averse to a wholesome laugh, either at his 
own or at the other’s expense. They had two 
Tooms—a commodious stuily, and a small belroom, 
large enough, however, for each to have his own 
separate bed. 


It happened one particularly cold night last 


winter that both the young men had passed th 
evening out. About él Yelock the first one 
evening leven o'clock the first one 


his room; he had ridden out from Boston 
in a slow car, and was very cold. ‘The fire in the 
rate was low; and the bedroom, which had been 
fent with 008 closed and window ‘open, was 
xceedingly cold; but the student 
make the West of the situation. eigen es 
rst spreading his ulster over his bed, he went 
to the closet and helped himself to all the coats he 
found there; and putting these over the ulster, he 
wed under the pile, and was soon as snug and 
com ortable as a cat under a stove. 
had just got wel vhen i 
ca at ot 1 asleep when in came his 
“Well,” he sald, “Jack's got his whole wardrob 
over him. It's a good iden; Fil do It myself.” 
ut on going to the closet he found that all his 
clothes had already becu appropriated. He stopped 
A moment to think the situation over, and then 
exelatmed, «v ell, Jack, old man, if you're as cold 
fy see what Vuk 
comriatee Sot can do to make the night 
his he proceeded to do. First he spread sever: 
newspapers on the pile uf clothes that covered che 











| many years. 


OCTOBER 1, 1891, 


contented sleeper; on these he tai 
rugs that he took'from the fluor: over teeltee 
distributed several cushions taken from aimee 
chairs; and over all he placed a palr of meget 
taken down specially for that purpose. On teres 
these he folded and spread a heavy tenmen et 
uaing the cords to the the whole huge pile ayes 
Then tossing his ulster over his own bed, he ne: 
and chuckled himself to sleep. he SoU 
Jack in the meantime slept on, une 
the ereat burden he bores "but in the sts of 
when with great effort he got his eyes open ai 
took in the situation, he slowly said: e 
“Well, i'm glad ‘i's ‘only clothes; ve teen 
trying ail night long to burrow out fron 
Hacky Mountains.” muller tie 
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SWIMMING A HORSE. 


Pictures are often seen representing horsemen 
sitting bolt upright in their saddles while swim- 
ming their horses across a stream, the whole line 
of the horses’ backs being visible above the water, 
The artists who make these pictures can hardly 
have ridden a horse while the antmal was awin. 
ming, or seen the thing done. A French cavalry 
ofiicer, in a military journal of Parts, the Rerue du 
Cercle Militaire, gives this account of the way a 
horse should not be ridden, and of the Way he 
should be ridden, in swimming a stream: 


To begin with, it must nov be supposed that a 
horse always swims naturally, and with ease, the 
moment he'ls off his feet in the water. The animal 
under such elreumstances has but one notion: to 
keep his head out of the water, and to lift his 
shoulders as high as possible. 

In doing this, his hind-quarters sink, and he finds 
himself almost standing upon-his tail, or at least 
in a position three-quarters erect. 

In such a position, if the rider draws upon the 
reing, or throws his body back in the least, the 
animal's hind quarters will sink more and more, 
his body will take a vertical position, and beating 
the water uselessly with his forefeet, he wil aly 
sink. 

As soon as the horse gets off his feet in the 
water, let the rider grasp a handful of the animal’s 
mane, leaning at the same time well forward upon 
his shoulders, but without touching the horse's 
head. The rider’s knees should be pressed tightly 
to the horse’s sides; otherwise he ts likely to be 
swept off by the water. 

This is the only position which will enable a man 
to remain in the saddle, and the horse to swim at 
the same time. 

The reins must he held loosely, and each well to 
one side. If the horse Is to be guided in the water, 
give the loose rein a little jerk in the direction 
Gesired. Bur it fe In the highest degree important 
never to pull on the reins. 











Si 


SOUND ADVICE. 


Kate Sanborn has written an entertaining book 
on the troubles and delights resulting from “Adopt 
ing an Abandoned Farm,” and therein is described 
her liking for country auctions, and the chase they 
often led her. Her neighbors’ comments were not 
always palatable, and yet no doubt proved good 
for the soul. She says: 


One day, I heard some remarks on myself after 
Thad bid on a rag-carpet, and offered more than 
anyother woman knew It was Worth. 

“She's got a million, I hear,” whispered one. 

“Wanter know! Merried?” 

“No, just an old mald.” 

“Judas Priest! How'd she git it?” 

“Writin’, 1 s'pose. She writes stories and sich 
for city papers.” 

But the candid advice of a farm laborer was 
even more to the point. a 
“I hear ye patronize auctions pretty reg'lar, 
said he. “Sometimes there’s a good deal to be 
made that way, and then agin there tan't. Now. 
knew a man that bought an old hat and a sight of 
other stuff; jest threw in the hat, and when he got 
home, and’came to examine it, ef there wasn't 
three’ hunderd dollars, in good bills, chucked in 

under the sweater! 

“You ought to git over to Mason's suction to 
Milldon, sure. It’s day after to-morrow, at nine 
sharp. ‘You see, he'd ‘a fortune left him, but he 
run straight through it buyin’ the awfulest things 
you ever heerd tell on; calves with six legs; all 
sorts o' curious fowl, and every outlandish critter 
he could lay his hands on. 

‘OT stands to reason he couldn't run that rig 
Your goin's on here made me think 
o’ Mazon. He cut a wide awath for a time. Ef lee 
vou, I'd go over, just te take warning and hold up 
{n time!” 

—_ + 


A BULLET'’S FREAK. 


A few years ago there was in portions of the 
new West much lawlessness of one kind and 
another, checked only by an occasional piece of 
Individual retribution, or by an outburst of visl- 
lance-committee work. A curious shooting affair 
which occurred in Medora, North Dakota, Is thus 
described by Mr. Roosevelt: : 


I did not see the actual occurrence, but | tm 
both men immediately afterward, and I heard the 
shooting, which took place in a saloon on the bank 
while F was swimming my horse across the river 
I will not give the full names of the two contest: 
ants, as Tam not certain what has become of them: 
though I was told that they had since been pul 
Jail or hanged, I forget whlch. iiss 

One of them was a saloon-keeper, familiarly 
called Welshy. ‘The other man, Hay, had beev 
bickering with him for some time. One day ly 
entered the sitloon, and the quarrel became tt 
once violent. Welshy suddenly whipped ou 
revolver and blazed away at Hay. ad 

Hay staggered slightly. shook himeelf, etreteter 
out he hand, and gave back to his woutd.be slay 
the ball, saying, “Here, man, here's the bullet!” | 

It had glanced along his’ breast-bone, gon? | 
roundabout course, and come out at the poltt & 
the shoulder, when, being spent, It dropped do} 
the sleeve into his hand. 

















—__+o—_—_ 


CAREFULLY ADDRESSED. 


It {s always well to be careful in the ater of 
addresses, but that there is euch a thing a8 INNik 
overparticular is ehown by the letter web ae 
sent not long since to the cook of a gentiem 
living at Newton, Massachusetts. 4 

‘The cousin of the cook, who had heen but ie 
time in this country, came to visit her, #0" oy 
golng away, promised to write soon. He evident 
looked about him carefully in order that be We 
fix in his mind the location of the house Vite, 
she was living, for in due time arrived 2 
addressed to: 

MISS HANNAH REARDON, 
At Mr. M—’s, 
Private War, ing 
Dangerous Passing, 
BONEWTON, MASS: 





The letter was duly delivered. 


_ att 


OCTOBER 1, 1891, 


| blue eyes and quoting his own words. ‘‘‘I did 
| my part all right, but you forgot, you know 
you —'” 

But the maid was holding me tight round the 
neck and kissing all my words away. 


rn 


For the Companion. 


GRANDMA'S ADVICB. 
Is there a cross word that trics to be said? 
Don’t let it, my dear, don’t let it! 
Just speak two pleasant ones, quick, instead, 
And that will make you forget it. 





For the Companion. 


MRS. CHING-LING'S MAID. 
(A Sequel to An Afternoon Call.) 


—_—__+e+—__—_ 


For the Companton. 


RUSSELL'S GRAMMAR. 
E had arranged that Mrs. 
Ching-Ling’s maid should; Russell is three years old, and his elder sister, 
bring the children to see me | Bessie, is trying to teach him grammar. Bessie 
some day. herself speaks correctly, and she does not like to 
The maid had hesitated at | have Russell make so many mistakes. 
first, saying as she was the |does not think her little brother is a very apt 
cook it was not her place to scholar. 
take the children out. At last, however, she “I singed my song to Mrs. Hooker, last night,” 
consented to bring three of them. | said Russell. “and —”’ 

The hour for the visit came. I had 
lemonade and cake on my tea-table and 
was all ready when the knock sounded at 
the door. 

There stood the maid and the three chil- 
dren—the oldest Miss Ching-Ling, a little 
boy called Jimmy and the baby. 

I was rather sorry the baby had been 
brought because, being very young and 
sinall, it kept getting lost. 

However, I welcomed them all heartily 
and asked them in. 

The maid looked very nice in her cap and 
apron, but the children—well—the less said 
about the children the better. 

I gave Jimmy a little cotton shawl to 
cover his bare shoulders. I tried not to see 
Miss Ching-Ling’s knees sticking through 
the holes in her poor old skirt. 

“How is your mamma, my dear?” I 
asked this young lady after she was seated. 

“She's no better,"’ answered the maid, 
in her usual way, laying the baby on the 
tea-table. 

“That is hardly the place fora child,” I 
said, as 1 took it up and held the poor 
thing while I passed the cake and lemonade. 

Miss Ching-Ling and Jimmy refused to 
taste anything. I never saw such bashful 
children. All my urging had no effect. 

“They always act like that,’’ said the 
maid, with her mouth full of cake. She 
had two large slices in her lap and was 
drinking her third glass of lemonade. 

“Poor little souls," I said. ‘Perhaps if 
you would induce their mother to make 
some clothes for them they would not be 
so sby and silent. I don’t wonder they 
look ashamed.”* 

“Oh, what’s the use?’’ said the maid, 
indifferently. Now that the cake was all 
eaten the maid seemed rather restless and 
tired, I thought. 

Just then I lost the baby. I was much 
alarmed because I was afraid I should 
tread on it, so I began to hunt anxiously 
under the tables and chairs, calling on the 
children to help; but they never stirred 
from their seats, and the maid was looking 
at something she had taken from her 
pocket and did not seem to hear. 

I found the baby at last (it was under the 
sofa), and had turned back to my guests 
when I sawa strange sight. The maid was 
spinning a top. 

So delighted was she with this toy she 
did not appear to care for anything else, 
and was dancing up and down, her cap 
awry and her apron flying in the air. 

“Don’t stop it; don’t stop it!"’ she cried 
out, wildly, as I approached. “It’s going 
to hum!"’ 

“It seems to me,"’ I said, as soon as I had 
caught my breath, ‘that this is very strange 
conduct for a nursemaid.”” 

The maid really did blush a little. 

“I only bought it this morning, mamma,”’ she 





For the Companton. 


TO THE CHILDREN. 
If tt drizzles and pours 
Is that any reason 
The weather indoors 


explained. ‘I couldn’t help spinning it. Oh, it’s Should be dull, like the season? 
humming! Do There's something makes bright 
hear it!"” The cloudiest places. 
I drew my- Can you guess? ’Tis the light 
self up stiffly. Of the smiles on your faces. 
A.M. P. 


“I think you 
had better go 
2 now,” I said. 





+ 


For the Companion. 


The maid 
looked very cows. 
confused. Good-evening, Mr. Smith. Here's the milk- 


“Perhaps I| pail. It’s very good of you to come over and 

had,’’ she said, | milk while papa’s away. 

meekly, pick-| Do you mind if I go with you? 

ing up the top| go with papa when he milks, 

and putting it | Angelina. 

in her pocket. This is Angelina, Mr. Smith. 
“And the/|dolly last Christmas. 

children? Doj|and so she gets a great many bumps, and I do 

you mean to leave them behind ?’’ I asked, as | think she’s nearly ruined her nose. And I wish 

she went slowly out of the room. I knew what she’s done with her other hand. 
“Oh, I forgot,"’ faltered she, coming back. Well, here's the bossy-cow. Isn't she a nice old. 
“Yes,” I said, looking down into that maid's | bossy, Mr. Smith? 


I generally 
and so does 


She wasa lovely 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


But she | 





But she’s very careless, | 


“You should say ‘I sung,’ not ‘I singed,’" 
interrupted Bessie. 

“Yes,” said Russell, hurriedly, “I sung it, and 
she thinked it was nice.”’ 

“OQ Russell!’ cried his sister, with a little 
frown, “you must not say ‘thinked’—there is no 
such word! You should have said, ‘She thought 
it was nice.’"" 

“She did not say so, anyway,” said Russell, 
stoutly. ‘She said, ‘I think that's very nice,’— 
"cause I ’member, now!" 

“Oh, dear,” laughed Bessie, “can’t I ever 
teach you the difference between the present and 
past tenses ?”* 

“No, I don’t guess you can, 
wearily. 

The next Sunday, Russell went to Sunday 
school. 

“Did your teacher give you any candy to-day >" 
asked Bessie on his return home, for the little 
boy was often the recipient of such sweets. 

“Oh, yes,’ said Russell, brightly, “and Td) 
have brunged you one if I’d have thunked of it!"" | 





said Russell, 


———_+er 





“I po love to see children,’’ said a sweet little 
woman, five years old. ‘They look so tind o' 
fresh and new!” 








ih 
\ | 


“You forgot —’* 
A 


Brother said the other day that she “had an 
intelleck far above other cattle.” 

I asked him what was an intelleck, and he said 
he meant she was long-headed. 

But I told mamma I didn’t think her head was 
very long fora cow. And mamma said brother 
meant she had very good thinkers. 

Now I never s'posed a cow had any thinkers, 
did you? 
she? 

Oh, there comes the puss-cat, wanting a drink, 


trouble me when I am telling Mr. Smith all 
about the cows. What do you know about a! i 
cow? 

| Have you got a cow, Mr. Smith? Oh, haven't 
| you? Well, cows are a good deal of bother, 
| anyway. 

Sometimes they'll shake their heads at you, 
and they'll chew up a dolly in no time if they get 
a chance. 

I just barely saved Angelina the other day. 
But new milk is nice to drink, you know, and I 
| do love cream. And mamma makes lots and lots | © 
| of butter. 

I tell you, Mr. Smith, if you had a cow just like | 
our cow, those two cows couldn't be beat for | 
vmaking butter! | 





I s'pose. Go ‘way, you little black thing. Don't to indulge in it? 







gouse — mangoose. 
Polea, tar—pole-star. 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 


PUZZLE. 


Wools are glowing with the hints 
Of my presence in thelr tints. 

In each gorgeous scarlet splash, 

In the purple of the ash, 

In bittersweet a sign behold, 

In the chestnuts crowned with gold, 
In maples dreased in gay disguise, 
In woodbines red as sunset ekies. 


2. 
PECULIAR DIAGONALS. 
ee ee pe eae 
ee eg eees 
ee Bee eee 
eae eee eine 
Bee ee ce gg 
sorte en nye 
ee Tee epee 
eee geigeee 
ee ee ge ene 

Cross - Words. 


1. In architecture, a structure in the form 
of acanops, supported by columns and often 
used _as a covering for insulated altars. 

2. Those who play on certain musical in- 
struments, used chfetly in Scotland and Ire- 

and. 
3. In botany, turbinate, é. e., Inversely con- 
ical, with a contraction towards the point. 

4. A defamer. 

5. Building. 

6. The state of a superior or governor of a 
monastery. 

7. One who foretells. 





». A name given to cer- 
ntry, which take place 


1, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 9. Something which 
usually ‘accompanles the same kind of 
parties. FRANK SNELLING. 


3. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


1. Lamented. 
2. Pushed down with force. 
To imbue the mind. 

4. To expel from a church. 

5. That branch of mechanical philosophy 
which treats of bodies in motion. 

6. Rejecting with contempt. 

7. Those who convert cast iron into wrought 
fron by a certain process. 

8. Guards. 

9. Deeply impressed. 

10. Declares solemnly. 

11. Concurring. 

12. Tables, or benches, on which meat and 
other things are prepared for use. 

The fourth row of letters will spell the 
name of some places, most beautiful in the 
month of October. 

The fifth row of letters will spell the name 
of sume articles found in abundance in 
October. cb. 

4. 


DIAMOND. 
* 





eee 
sheen 
per eens 
eee ewan 
ee renee 
eee ee 
eae 


1. A letter from Buenos Ayres. 
A certain point In the world’s history. 
Passionate. 
Something all like to receive. 

5. The name of a_ distinguished 
American poet, born 1887. 

6. Very lean. 

7. In order of battle. 

8. To have made way with. 

9. A vowel. 

5. 


CHARADE. 


My Jirst is one of the human race; 
3rain for the farmer my second sows; 
My whole’s a baboon with curious face,— 
dd and blue cheeks, and a bright red nose. 








living 





Conundrums. 


Which fs the lightest city in the world? Cork. 
Which is the most peaceful city i America? 


Concord. 


When should a lady be apt to find an article of 


For if she did she'd talk, wouldn't | Wearing apparel ut her door? When there is a 
e rap (wrap) there. 


hich is the most famous march ever made? 


Middlemarch. 


What dance {s enjoyed by everybody who is able 
Abundance. 
What is the largest horn in the world? Cape 


orn. 
When are ball-players like water-juge? When 


they are pitchera. 





| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ist line, but’s; 2d line, nuts; 
4th lin 


8d line, le: > 
line, m 
ember four. 
; 12th line 
; 1th line, 
2ist line, say; 





re; 





turn; 5th line 

yd; 
; 1th lin 
; Mth line 
“th line, bl 


6th 
















age—masange. 2. 
3, Whint, nse—whietting. 
5. Flap, jack—flap: 


Gravea, end— 
4. Man, 
jack. 6. 





» Mas 
end. 


3. Chicamagua—Michaelmas. 
4. Phfl, Adelphi, Ai, Philadelphia. 


5..A ecent. Acent. Cents (sense). Ascent. 


















THE ANCIENT RHINOCEROS. 


It is very interesting to look at the pictures of the 
world in the long past ages that geology 
to ou ation. We sce that there wa 
when even the polar regions must have bl 
with many of the splendid and varied fo 
life that now adorn the tropics. 

The fossil remains of th 
served in the bosom 0 
perhaps millions of year 
and show clearly whit wond 
rface of the gloli 
sand the firs 



































ne since the first 
ppeared upon it. 

vould thi meeting a rhinoceros 
'8 on the pi of northwestern Canada, 
unless, perchance, a travelling menagerie should 

8 that way z 

Yet at one time, as recent disco: 
creature closely ‘resembling the rhi , 
India and Africa dwelt in that now comparati 
cold, snowy and barren region. 

Remains of these extinct aucestors of an animal 
that in our day thrives only in the tangled tropieal 
forests and under the hot equatorial sun have 
been found buried in the Canadian rocks, where 

¥ the cold blasts of winter blow over treeless 
plains and sweep the flanks of ice-encrusted 
mountains. 

‘The rhinoceros of that remote age was no less 
formidable a beast than its descendants, for the 
skull of one of the skeletons discovered’ is three 
feet long, while some of its teeth are four inches 
across, 

The fossil remains of many other forms of 
animals have lately been found there, 
extinct species of the horse, the dec! 
turtl 

In some far-awa 

















prove, a 
4 of 
ly 
































time perpetual summer must 
have reigned in re where ce and snow 
preyail fora large part of the y 
that to-day love only the si 
inured to am izorous climate 

Geology has evidently only just begun to unfold 
the wondrous story of the world’s history. 















——_+e+___ 
VALUABLE VOICE. 


‘There are heights to be reached in every profes. 
sion, and it is not to be wondered at if those of hia 
own profession are considered superior to those 
of any other by the enthusiastic artist. Martin, 
the popular French singer, found food for reflec. 
tion in an experience which he with a cab. 
driver, The Incident is related by the author of 
“Souvenirs d’un Chanteu 


Martin had a voice of great compass and most 
agreeable sound, of which he lly 
proud. He had a'weakness for drawing out con, 
pliments upon it. 

One day, as he was being driven through the 
streets of Paris in a eab, he saw some one passing 
farelessly in front of the cab, and in danger ot 

bg run over. 
Whoa!” he cried, in his must sonorous tones, 
The coachman turnett “round excitedly. 

0 Monsieur!” he cried, “what a beautiful 
‘whoa!’ Ah, if I only hi: t voice like th ze 

“Well, what would you do if you had?” asked 
Martin, with a smile, believing that he had besa 
recognized, and pleased at the { that his reputa- 
Hon extended even to the drivers In the steacee 

“What would I do, Faith, 1 should 
become the first co: is!” 
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SUPERSENSITIVEN 









48 not done anything to distin 

Buish himself te generally not allowed que 
hablts. Eecentricity is not for common people. 
But for V ‘ashington Allston, one of America 
most noted painters, all things were ight. 
ive sensitiveness was sho: 









India-rubber overshoes began to be Worn, | 

induced to purchase 1 pair t 
‘ould never put them on or remove 
pt with a pair of tongs, 



































it thi same delicate si nsitiveness 5 owed 
ip another way. His scrupulous conseley 
Was illu: ‘d by an incident occurring in 1816, 
when bh in urgent need of money i 
He had just found a purely of his 
pletures, but thinking the wm in the 
eveni h of the 
jnting w, such that a t have 
1 iinmoral eff tion 
He immedi: house, paid 
back the me home and burnt 


it 
This was sensiti 





s Worth having. 
—+e_ 


THAT FLOWERY THE 





LOGUE. 

One must resort to description when a name ts 
mae hoken that has slipped entirely out of mind, 
The Northern Christian Advocate say 








A certaln young theologue went down 
Princeton to Philadelphia to. presen Ie was. 

Of those extremely flowery Writers. sits dazzle 
rhetorically the teuider souls of the cou 






mem 
fou, and the “elders of the 
to have him down a 
nted, but ! the 

¥ Wrote to one o 


bers of the congre 
church were hesie; 
They at lengi 

ptten hi 






















seminary professors “Please send 
Howeret, streamlet, rivulet, star] ant be 
bar eeliext Sabbath. We tave forgotten Maree! 
but we have no doubt you will be aly ¢ 





le to recognize 


He was reeoznized 


Me was sent. 1 
Pastor of the chureh, ey 


beeame 

















DOUBTFUL MERCIES, 
he editor of a eollese paper says thava fay yous 
college president, a clergyman, was sildies 
oe etents in the chapel at the hovinnine ef the 





Hid in Conclusion, 





“tis.” he c 
alts sail ‘A matter of eon 
ulation we all the frieuds of the collexe that 
Nam yatens with the largest freshman clas in 
eet geet ayy Wig be turned to the 
tr the ada «third Psd, and hegan to 
voice of thunde oot 





Finan i Matterin your 
vik, te tlerite when he ts 





Matterin 
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THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. 


| Itching Piles. 
| Bumett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
| bottle by mail only for 0 cts, Joseph Burnett & Co. 


Boston, 








(CARDS ‘cnr 
PANTS 00P°ERS 
STAMP COLLECTO 


receive a Mexican stamp free, C.H. Mekeel, St. L 


1 A Book that every I a 
‘no wishes to dress 4 x 















“Miller Bros, 
STEEL PENS 


are American 
eel Pens, Ink Erasers and 
Meridey 


eas Brief= 





Ree 
Vieni 





ie 






d the Best. M’f'r's of S . 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller ros. Cutlery Co 


GRAHAM'S ese ani Bost; used bs eee 


Reporters; tat in “the best 


Schools. In ours, $3) for3months, 
SH R Type-writing Ineluded. 
ALJ. Grattan, 74 Broadway, N. 


all makes new atlow’st prices.cas 
ments no extra chg. Send fol 
tavomoney. Rouse, Hazard Co, 8 G8t.beoria Lil 


Reape 
AAT Ace Statione RS SELL IT. 
IA ea Reed sesame 


HORT-HAND = fe Catalog 


of Booksand helps 


ELF TAUGH Toorseirinstraction 


2 AN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
Tab PRONDGRAPHIO INSTT e RR gOS A 


= AMERICAN-LEAD PENCIL CO'S 


HARD RUBBER FOUNTAIN ‘PEN 
GEND IO Cents FoR SAMPLE To 
_ AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL Co. Nuy. cme 


pea We Ruy Collections and old U.S. stamps. 
Basel We sollelt correspontence with the bextahees 
J of stamp collectors. We publish a monthly 
nd weekly stamp paper. All stamps sold by. 
us are guaranteed genuine, Sample lists and 
B Papers free. A collection of 1,000 varieties and 
a a $2.80 Album, post free, for $10. C. H. Me 
Stamp & Publishing O11 Locust St., 


SHORTHAND TAUCHT BY MAIL. 


Write 
for 
informa. 
tion 
to 


FRAN 



















































puis, 


A. BUSH, Belleville. Kansas, 


The Wonderful Crazy Ball 


tion for the amuse. 
ies, dogs and cats, 
rl should 


is the latest product of Yank 
ment of men, women, child 
| and rightly named “crag; y 
have one before Christm 
stamps. Wi & 
— ee A Best & Co., 8 School St., Boston, Mass. 
Count the 048° in this Pen 
tion ua 002. . 


“at 0487 e 















ip os o.one 


Samples free to correct answers. 


ESTERBROOK & 60., 26 John Street, New York. 


F220 D, LABT & BEAR like WHOLE 


ROOT Trees; see ‘Fruits and 
Fruit Trees" Free, dm. 
jarden says: Novel, UBEFUL, tothe point, Orarve Jail 
ten; gives: rusty INFORMATION. ('a/. 
"a! Apple, Pear,Cher- 


























Fe wall_paper or 
ir, and the Insect 
fe ci 3 Itis the only thing 

clean manner. No household te 
Fly Killer. Tnval 





Using the Common Sens 
always keeps a broom d 
events rotting 
for $r, 30 for 


Broom Holder 
in shape, and 
mailed for 
for $3, prepaid, Every 
oman needs two of threehorele adozen oF 
more. Agents wanted for this and other 
Circulars FREE, 
ENGLE SPRING GUN Co., 
Lock Box 542, Harleten, Pa, 
















































MAKE RUBBER STAMPS. 


Latest Improved Process. Machines, $10 up. Dustrated 
J.C. Banton MrG, Co. 218 Broadway, Now York 
NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
(0 ayable nually by draft 
vo Personal 
Ligh 






















ven to 
Kauiress'Itrante 


BOYS panies RAMMAR ART, 


° ers. By using this CHAR'P you can 
Lee eta? ate ita ee fo Se 
Send for it. Sent for ten 2cent stamps. FRANK 
BARROWS, 10: W. Cottage St., Roxbury, Mass, 


Boomero. 


The wonderful return 












1 return 
Hurts no 










amps ta 


J. DAVIS, Watertown ti. ¥. 


A Cure For Dyspepsia. 


mpt cure. A sure cure. “Advice to Dyspep= 
tice sent Tree. Tells ail’ aneua’ bs spepsia, Liver 
Complaint, and Habitual Constipation, which Is always 
caused by dyspepsia. Tells what food to eat, to properly 
support and strengthen the stomach. Tells what food 
to avoid, and is a work of priceless value to every 
JOHN McALVIN, Lowell, Mass, 


HEUMATISW 


CURED BY 











OCTOBER 1, 1801, 


OVER 700 KINDS AND SIZES 
FROM $10.00 To $75.00, 











KIRTLAND, 
abe SIGMA NE oe Ne Toya 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 


MADAME GRISWOLD’s 
Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSMAKERS’ FAVORITE, 
: Do you wish to be 


well-dressed? 

Madame Griswold's 
Artistic Corsets, 
adapted to all figures 
and always graceful 









Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. _ 
a she cannot see how | 
MY WIFE Soraette eee seo nee 
{ 00 Buys an IMPROVED Oxford 
$ 2. Singer Sewing Machine; perfect 
working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and 
| heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improved 
attachments free, Each machine guarantee for 5 
years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealer's 
and agent’s profit. Send for FREE CATA LOG 
OXFORD MFC. CO., Box N, Chicago, Il. 


"Now Process DOG BISCUIT. 


is entirely different from any other” 








sont by mail for 6 conta, 
Fawctnna, 400 N. Third 6, Philadoiphis, Pa, 


PEA WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


WALL PAPER 


Send 10c to pay postage on samples, and his 
aide HOW LOE AER i pees: and his 
és 65 W. Wa: ton St., Chicago, Il. 
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DIXON’S iu. PENCILS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 


If your stationer does not Keep them, mention Compan- 
for and send 16c.in stamps todosoph Dixon Crucible Co, 
Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. | 
GOOD NEWS TOLADIES 
New Departure. Beaut 
Presents to Every Subse 
er. Greatest offer, Nov 
Unie to get orders tor curveleian | 
ted Tents, Coffees, and Halt 
Powder, and secure a heanifl 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set Gold Bee 
Rose Toilet Bi 
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fells the best the cheapest and | | 
does the largest business in 
















will insure symmet 
and comforts 

TRY THEM, 
The Madame Gris 
wold Patent Horse 
ShoeCorsetsare mate 
with the. springs in 
them. These 
Patent Cor 
Set Springs 
entirely pro 
vent. break 
Ing at Hips, 
Can be put 
on any style 
of Corset 
made by her 
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and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Lady Cau 
vassers Wanted Everywhere, | Exclusive tert 
tory given. Ladies make this a profitable and perme: 
nent business. Orders by mall promptly filed, 

For circulars and terms to agents send 


MADAME GRISWOLD, 

923 Broadway, N. Y.: 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,; or 
to General Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., Fredonia, N.Y. 
J.B. Putnam, fate Street, Chicago, 




















Castor, Webster's Dictionary, and many aihee Pre 
ars 


miums. For parti 













Samples direct from factory 
sent FREE to any address 
WhiteBlanks - - . xe, 


Embossed Gold Papers 19° 
| Newest Felts - =~ If 
©2~ Paper Hangers and Paint 


| sending Ave eur large Sample Books by express by 
i KAYSER & ALLMAN, 


sinens card. 
406, 408, 410, 418 Arch St, Philadelphia, P2. 








"DONALD KENNEDY 





Of Roxbury, Mass,, says 


' Kennedy's Medical 

s Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
of 4O years’) 
standing, Inward Tumors, and| 
every disease of the 





skin, e 





cept Thunder Humor, and | 
Cancer that has taken root.| 


Price, $1.50, 





Sold by every | 
Druggist in the United States | 
and Canada. 


SEDGWIGK f28é,Fevce 











SS = = 2 

Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes, Free Catalogue giving 
full Particulars and prices, Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or write 


SEDGWICK BROS, Richmond, tnd, 





| Jf your aru 
vi 
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LADIES’ ano CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 











Awarded highest honors at 
Philadelpiuia, 76 | Melbourne, 1880 
Berlin, Frankfort. 1881 

aris. 1878 | Amsterdam. 1883 








And wherr-er else exhibited. 


What! Corns and Bunions all gone 7 


{Lam happy to say, through the merits of 
SON'S CORN SALVE T can now Walk With ease. 


HANSON'S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


ist does not keep it, do not let him con: 
you that some imitation is ju as good j sett by 


id 
110 W. ‘Ty Hanson & Co. Schenectady, Nee 
OWT Hanson & C Soa refunded. 


(ASTHMA fia FEVER 
CURED 10 STAY CURED 


WITHOUT CHANG 
We will send you testi 
P. HAROLD HAYES, 
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CHRISTIAN AND JEW. 


Good men, honest in their own belief and toler- 
ant of those of others, can usually find some 
ground of sympathy. Alexander Somerville, a 
missionary in the East, one day at Gibraltar had a 
long conversation with a Jew on,the subject of 
Scriptural traditions. Of course, neither could 
comprehend the other’s point of view, but that 
this was no bar to mutual respect, was proved by 
their manner of parting. Says the missionary: 


We were standing in the open street. My friend 
was a firmly built man, with broad shoulders, and 
had bushy Trown whiskers encircling his honest 
face. He was possessed of very long and strong 
arms; raising them so that they almost assumed a 
threatening aspect, he all at once threw them 
round my neck, drew me towards him, pressed me 
to his breast, and kissed me on both checks. 

Certainly this appeared to me, a Scotsman, and 
quite unaccustomed to such demonstrations, the 
most extraordinary termination to an argument. 

A week elapsed, and the day arrived for sailing 
to Malaga. was at an early hour on my way to 
the harbor, and just at the spot where I had previ- 
ously met him, | came upon my Jewish friend. 
We exchangei a friendly greeting. 

“Good-by,” sald I. “I’m bound for Malaga.” 

I was not going to allow a Christian to be out- 
done by a Jew, 60, grasping him firmly by the 
hand, I’ drew him toward me, and throwing my 
arms round his neck, pressed him to my heart, 
and kissed him on both cheeks, just as he had done 
to me. 

1 have often thought since, that if we, Christians 
and Jews, could in vur intercourse with each other 
proceed a little more on this system, we should 
probably be able to understand one another better, 
and more readily find our way to one another’s 
hearts than is often the case. 


— 8 


MUST BE TRUE. 


One of the superstitions of uneducated people is 
that whatever is printed in a newspaper must be 
received as true. The superstition begets both 
humorous and serious thoughts when one reflects 
that thousands learn only from the public press, 
and trust it as the savage trusts the medicine-man. 
An English book, “Wild Life on a Tidal Wave,” 
describes a conversation in a Yarmouth bar-room 
which amusingly illustrates this superstition. 


The amphibious water-side population were 
exchanging ideas and drinks, and among them & 
plethoric boatwright and a stout sailor. 

“I tell you thet it’s no use thet one man one wote 
businese,” said the boutwright, emphatically. 

“No use, matey? Why not?’ Fares to me every 
man has a right to have a woice in the fittin’ of the 
weasel; it’s just like a wessel arter all, for none 
need to #° to sea in a wessel if she fare badly 
found. But ’taint eo with this here wotin’; one’s 
got to sign the articles no matter what skipper 
sails her,” retorted the sailor, decisively. 

“I tell you &’s all noneense,” said the boat 
wright. “Brains is the thing.” 

“Ay, to run the weseel, yes, I believe in thet er. 
Some one must be master,” answered the mariner; 
“but what I say is —” 

“Didn't I tefl you it wag in the 
nq good this uniwersal sufferage?’ 

at floored the sailor, and he answered, humbly : 
“Well, we all know ef thet’s printed in the peaper 
thet’s sure tew be right.” 

“Then shut up!’ said the boatwright, fearin; 
that a third person might appear on the scene an 
weaken his argument. 


peaper, thet it’s 


— ~~ 
MR. GIGADAB. 


“Fate tried to conceal him by naming him 
Smith,” said Doctor Holmes of one of his well- 
known classmates. Fate made one man too con. 
splcuous, it seems, by such a name—ani the owner 
had to invent a worse one to protect himself. 


There is a quaint old man in Manchester, Eng: 
land, who gees by the unique name of Gagadlg 
Gigadab. His or{ginal name, so the story goes, 
was John Smith, but many years ago he began to 
brood over the possibilities of mistaken identity 
involved in such a common name. 

The name figured frequently: in the criminal 
records, and he became abnormally apprehonsive 
leat he might be confused with some of these bad. 
Jobn Smiths. 

At last what he feared so much actually hap- 
pened. One morning the papers recorded the 
capture of an accountant ina bank for embezzle- 
ment, and shroueh some blunder of the reporter 
the identity of the embezzler was confused with 
the subject of this paragraph, who was also a bank 
accountant. 

Then and there he determined to assume a name 
like unto no other ever Lorne by mortal man. And 
in Gagadig Gigadab most people will agree that he 
has done so. 

——_+e—__—_ 


WHOLESALE PUNISHMENT. 


It ts doubtful If the most strenuous opponent of 
corporal punishment would feel that the chastise- 
ment meditated by Brer Tompkins, the father of 
thirteen children, was severe enough to do any 
harm. 


He was seen one afternoon by his pastor, with a 
long fishing-rod in his hand, wending his way 
homeward from a neighbor’s. 

“What!” ejaculated the minister, in great sur- 

rise. “Is you go’n’ fishin’ at yo’ age, Mr. 

‘ompkins? I'm really s*prised !” 

“No, 1 yaint gwine fishin’, sah,” protested Mr. 
Tompkins. “I know ‘twoulin’t be seemly, sah; 
but yo’ sarmon las’ Sunday mawnin’ on sparin’ de 
rod med sech a ’pression on me, sah, dat I done 
borrer dis rod ob Mr. Willis, an’ I’se gwine t’ stan’ 
mah whole thuteen chillen in a row, sah, and jes’ 
mek one good job ob hit, so’s dey won't spile; an’ 
I ken return de rod wid a clar conscience, sah!” 


tee 
PERCHANCE. 


A would-be literary woman, whose enthusiasm 
for Lord Byron's poetical works has led her to 
name her two boys Harold and Manfred, recently 
bought a little dog to which she gave the name 
“Perchance.” 

Replying to a visitor’s comment upon the sin. 
gular name of the animal she sald, knowingly. 

“T named him for Byron's dog. Don't you 
remember the line where the poet says, ‘erchance 
my dog will howl?’” 





“Brown's Vermifuge Com or worm loz- 
will be found a very beneficial medicine. Th 
are pleasant to the taste, free from coloring matter, and 
no child will refuse to take ther nts a box. [Adv. 













KE AN ACENCY for 
DAGGETT’S 
PAN 


SELP-BASTING 
ROASTING 
Needed in every family. 
SAVES 20 Per Cent. 
in Ronstiug, and Bakes the 
Best Bread in the world. 
Address nearest office for terms. 
Nd. Chik Til. Salt Lake 
alveston,Tex. 


COMBINATION .£OR..89 33. 
AM Subextrarans BE OO 
. . 


and Hat, all for 


LATEST STYLES, All-Wool, Great Variety. 


Send postal for samples and rules for 
measuring. We send them C.0.D. 
your nearest express office, where you 
can examine them before paying. 


S2-page finely IUustrated Catalogue of 
Men's and ‘Boys’ Clothing, Hats and 
Furnishings sent FREE to any address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill, 


HERWOOD’S 2160, 


BLOCK 
Cleans Flat lrons 


BEAUTIFULLY. Takesoff Rust, Starch, Dirt, 
or any roughness, and wazes the iron with Beeswax. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sent by mail f 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere. 206. 
The BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, Ohio, 
ae ONLY 


$3.00 


Elegantly 
Finlshed! 


$ S suitable for 
Sewlng. A perfect folding talent wating 
ry or Sewlng-room. A perfect fol able and wi 

desk combined; table to 8 heights and positions; 
folds fat when not {n use; superior workmanship an 
























finish, Made oft FANCY TENN. WHITE ASH, OR BIRCH. 
It is just right for luncheon and card parties. Sent se- 
arges {d, for 3.00: 8 yr $15.00. 

oralsh, Curtls & Gree Bt Mi 





A package of ALL- 
cock’s CorN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’s BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Zen Cents. 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and buniuns ever 
produced. 

The Corn Shieldsare made 


large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 





© 
BUNION 
“JUST AS GOOD!” 


No Ma’m! It is not! 
Nothing is “just as good” or can take the place of 





PAT'D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2 ,1886. 


Sterling Silver is inlaid at the exposed points; then 
Plated entire with pure silver, preventing any wear 
whatever, Guaranteed 2 years. 


Ask your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 
ccept 


A no substitute, 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


(i UMORsS. 
J pookin 
(uti 


Guredlby” 
UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 


cura 
Scalp, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 


crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss 
of hair, elther simple, scrofulous, heredi F conta- 
Flous. are speedily, permanently, economically, and 
infallibly cured by ‘the Curicura Remepies, consisting 
of Curicura, the great Skin Cure, Curicuna SoaP, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Curicura 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great- 
est of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fall. Curicura REMXDIES are the 
only tnfallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases than all 
other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.; Soap, %c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 
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(@7- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and olly skin 4 
EZ- Pimples, Rivonted by cuneuwa Soar Ta 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLasTER. 2 cente. 








TR EWOS. ch catroa ec 


STERLING SILVER INLAID SPOONS AND FORKS. ! 








DELIVERED FREE ON, 

omvensovnot THE READ UMBRELLA 
a FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 
A superior article at a moderate 
price. Send for our catalogue, 
which gives full information. 


295. |CHARLES F.READ & CO. 
RECEIPT OF PRI 45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUR HUSBAND'S COMFORT 








requires your best thought, even to his suspenders 
THE NT 
mR 
ISTHE 
Best Suspender because Always Elastic. 


ir your dealer does hot keep 1 send for circular, or 
send 50 cts. for plain 
CHESTER SU: 


THE STOCKING 


00 for silk fig’d pair, post-pai 
DER CO., Roxbury, 























On the Toe 
LOOK WELL, 
S| FIT WELL, 
)) WEAR WELL, 


Superior 
To all Others. 
For Sale by the 
Trade generally, and 

obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 

PO8T-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 

Fully Descriptive, to any applicant, 

SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0/8 


from which the excess of of] 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing lesa than one 
centa cup. Itisdelictous, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably sdapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, _ 


ORCHID PERFUMES 
eee 


FLOWER 


(Registered.) 
W ‘OULD you fully satisfy 
the requirements of & 


refined taste for exquisite 
Seely’s 


fumes, use 
Braid wrentstahect 
mat 
the odoraof ese 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Vanda, Miltonia 
Anguloa, Calanthe. 

0.75 } Seo 

yomree meson on 1es 
If not to be obtained of your 
druggist,we willsend by mail 


stpaid, on receipt of price. 
fd'also by. the’ pound wo 





the drug trade. 
SEELY MFG. CO., 
Bole Proprietors: of Orchid 
fumes. 





(S _ Detroit. Mich. 
Tired and Cross 
se tbrenselt obs sus fe See 
BAILEY’S RUBBER 


iS 






HEEL CUSHION 


ives elasticity and ease to every step taken by 
the wearer. It breaks the shock or jarring of the 
body when walking, and is particularly adapted to ali 
who are obliged to be on their feet. To those suffering 
from Spinal Kidney. Rheumatic and Nervous 
Affections, {t will be found a great relief. The rubber 
with its annular projections is as soft as velvet, thor 
oughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather covered next 
to the foot, and can be instantly adjusted inside of the 
boot, directly under the heel. All s! ‘25 cents per 
pair, mailed upon receipt of price. At all dealers. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 


Endorsed by physictans for nervous troubles. 








ture, ranging in 
cent. more. This. 








111 State Street, 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS, 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. 


Our Elegant CATA LOGU E 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal P| 
rice from 86.00 to 850.00 each, actually worth 50 
ok also contains a complete descriptive price 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. = - 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Write a Postal Card for It TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 


Make the Lowest Prices. 


lush Garments of our own manufac- 


ist 


OHICAGO, ena 











The True Bermuda Easter Lily 















Bears in winter enormous trumpet-shaped flowers 
of snowy whiteness, great beauty, and unsurpassed 
fragrance. It is the Queeu of Winter Flo e 
most lovely and popular, and sure to grow and bloom 
freely in any winclow ising all with its superb 
loveliness, F. ) cts. we will send by mall 


postpaid all wing: 


er Lily, good size. 


ragrant. 








Mi 
1 Bulb Giante Jonquil, yellow, and fragrant. 







































1 Bulb Alliu beautiful white flowers. 
1Bulb Belgt y spikes of blue flowers. 
1 Bulb Glory of the erb blue and white. 
1 Bulb Star of Bet (Orinthogalum) grand 
1 Bulb Winter Ac golden yellow and our 
RB EA DA f Bulbs and Plants 
Blooming, togethe 
with a sample copy of the Mayflower, and large color- 
ed plate of premium flowers. If you have already re- 
ceived Catalogue and Mayflower, say so and we will 
send something else in: The above 10 fine bulbs 
(which is our “Gem Collection” worth 81) may all be 
slanted in pots for winter blooming, or in the garden. 
E ne will bloom splendidly and for winter flow 
ers there is nothing finer. W 
cents to introduce our superior 
bors to order with you. 





Collections for @1. 
ain. 
ulips for 3 


Order at on: 


Also by. m 
X 6 Fi y 
12 Mixed Narcissus, 60c.; 26 Fil 
OUR FALL CATALOGUE for 1891 
and illustrated, will be sent to any on r 
Be F the finest stock of Hyacinth 
Crocus, Narcissus, Li 
rare new Bulbs and Pls 
ter blooming, also choice SI 
is the most beautiful and 
kind ever issued. W 
take subscriber 






















y town to 
nth Horticul- 
tural Paper (16 pa; R, boc. per year 
Liberal premiums, Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 








Which 
Appeals 
to Youp 








Or, a Regular Built 
Boys’ Shoe, thoroughly 
made from selected stock 
that will last and retain 
its style for months. 


Cheap Shoes offered 
at a LOW PRICE 
that lose their shape 
in the first rain and 
last only a few weeks. 


Ask your Dealer for Heywood's Boys’ Shoe. 


BOOK FREE. If you will send us the name of 
our shoe-dealer on a postal-card, we will send you an 
Interesting book containing useful information about 
the care of shoes. Much ts found in this book which is 

not generally known by the public. Address the 


HEYWOOD BOOT AND SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE 
BOSTON HEATER 
RINAC: 


FU: =e, 

for heating with warm air only, or in 

COMBINATION with HOT WATER, 

as shown in the cut below, has become 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. 

May we send you a descriptive circu- 


lar with references—letters from users? 
LowPrss 
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We guarantee it to give perfect 
satisfaction in every particular 
if properly arranged and used. 

THIS FURNACE and the MAGEE 
MYSTIC RANGE, wherever exhibited 
have received the HIGHEST AWARDS. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO. 


32 to Unton St., Boston. 117 Beekman 8t., New Yur 
86 Lake St., Chicago, Montgomery 8t., San Francisoo. 
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youth’ anion 1s an illustrated weekly 
The Youths mes. Tts subscription price is $1.15 
a year, ‘paynient ip advance. 
4 "or mixteen pages are often 
Twicribers Ta'wabonie weakly tosae of the 
itional es over ef ick 
Biven for Si-ie—are # gift to the subscribers 
the Publishers. . line 
‘ ong can commence at ap! 
New jtagtibe genre “the Compation does not employ 
agents to solicit ren wals of subscriptions. - 
P for The Companion, when sent by mal 
Payne be made In a Post-oftice Money Order, Ba 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money ler. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
Mea 'Reglstered Letter. All. postinasters are Te- 
uired to register letters whenever requested to 





ven ite sub; 
japer. 

e number 
from 








jo 50. 
si ever be sent through the mail. Itis 
Silver should DGver a, bole through. the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own re- 
sponsibility. : ai a 
Pe Ni are not a sate means of seuding money. 
Pontal Noten ary met thom at any Money. Order Post: 
nice, and, if lost or stolen, the money eannct Be re. 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. ‘Subseribers. 
who send us Postal Notes must do 80 at their own 
risk. 
.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
Renew tl imoney by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to ‘what time 
your subscription Is. paid, can be changed. is 
re nees.—Remember that the publishers 
eee elie’ by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
your paper will not enable us to dis. 
Returns as we cannot find your name on Our 
‘books unless your Post-office address Is given. 
va give the name of the Postoffice to which 
Alay papers sent. Your name cannot be found on 
‘our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
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For the Companion, 


PINK-EYE. 


Pink-eye in human beings has no connection with 
pink-eye In horses. Pink-eye in horses is a grave 
and contagtous disease of the lungs and air-pas- 
sages. The congestion of the eyes is but one of 
the symptoms. 

In the case of human beings the eye presents 
essentially the same appearance, but is the sole 
seat of the diveave. Aa it 1s the conjunctiva—the 
mucous membrane that covers the ball and lines 
the lids—which ts inflamed, the disease is a form 
of conjunctivitls. 3 

There are three forms of conjunctivitis, not 
counting one which ts confined to infants. One of 
these forms is exceedingly contagious and yery 
dangerous to vision. Another may result from a 
simple cold, or a foreign particle beneath the lid. 

Pink-eye, the third form, comes between the 
other two. Jt may be due to a neglect of the simple 
form, or to contagion from a similar case, for the 
disease, {f neglected, soon becomes contagious. 

The color of the eye-ball may be either pink or 
red. The inflammation rarely extends to the 
cornea—the transparent covering over the pupil 
and irls—though minute blisters may form around 
It. But it may extend to the mucous membrane of 
the lds, which is but an extension of that which 
covers the ball. 

‘The edges of the lids also become covered with a 
yellowish secretion that sticks the lashes together, 
while the lids often require in the morning a long 
soaking before the eye can be opened. The affec- 
tion, however, does not extend to the inner portion 
of the globe. If vision {3 interfered with, it is 
mainly from a film of dried mucus, which gathers 
on the cornea. The ailment, beginning in one eye, 
is apt to be carried to the other by Infection. 

The disease begins with watering of the eyes 
and a burning sensation. In severe cases there 1s 
8 copious running of the nose and often intense 
pain in the brow and around the eye. ‘There may 
be also some fever and sleeplessness. In most 
cases the patient recovers in five or six weeks, 
though the effects may last two ox three months. 
Even when blisters form around the cornea, they 
disappear of themselves. 

The patient will get well without treatment if he 
has good hygienic surroundings and fs careful as 
to personal cleanliness. Still, a rational and mild 
treatment will greatly facilitate recovery. 

Infected children should sleep apart from others, 
and use different towels, bowls and baths. Nor 
should they attend school until all severe catarrhal 
symptoms have passed away. 
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For the Companion, 


DUST IN SPACE. 


Some of the oldest records of human history 
contain accounts of the fall of great stones from 
the sky. Until the opening of the present century 
it was generally believed by men of science that 
the ancients only imagined that they had seen 
rocks fall out of the heavens. 

Modern science, however, has verified the truth 
of the anctent records, and we now know not only 
that stones and metallic masses, called avrolites 
or meteorites, do come tumbling down out of space, 
but that a fine dust, ealled cosmic dust, 1s continu. 
ally sifting down through the atmosphere. 

Tt Is like the smoke and dust of a journey, for 
the earth is really journeying, along with the sun, 
toward the northern part of the universe, and as. 
It goes it draws in with its attraction the refuse 
particles that apparently exist throughout apace. 

But while there can be no doubt of the existence 
of this sitent rain of minute matter upon the earth, 
the difficulty has been to recognize it after It 
reaches the ground. Of late years, however, it 
has been found mingled in the ooze dredged up 
from the sea-bottom, and a few years ago when 


Baron Nordenskjéld visited Greenland he gathered 
a quantity of dust particles from the great snow: 
fies there, which were believed to have come 


m the sky. 
rents eoficlusfon was afterwards disputed, Dut 
ately a new analysis has been made, which seems 
to show decisively that a large part of the material 
really is cosmic dust. A computation based upon 
the amount found on the Greenland moors indi- 
cates that the earth must gather in, over the whole 
of its surface, at least one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand tons of the dust of space every yent! 





TIMELY INVOCATION. 


‘A maiden lady, who lives alone except for her 
servant, owns a fine parrot which her nephew 
brought back from a vielt to South America. The 
bird was sent to a professional trainer to be taught 
to epenk, but when it was returned It obstinately 
refused to utter a word, and its mistress decided 
that the teaching had been a failure. Polly’s cage 
hung In a dressing-room which adjoined its mis- 
tress’s chamber, and at night the door between the 
two rooms was left open. 


One night a burglar got into the house, and after 
packing up the sliver below stairs, crept stealthily 
bp to the chamber of the lady, where he proceeded 
to gather together her jexsiny. He had got most. 
of her valuables into a hand-bag without awaken- 
ing her, when suddenly an unearthly voice from 
the next room called out loud enough to arouse the 
seven aleepers: - 

“God bless our home! God bless our home! 

‘The burglar was so startled that he dropped hie 
dark lantern, and then, in trying to recover it, 
stumbled over a chair and pitched headlong to the 
floor. The lady, suddenly awakened, screamed at 
the top of her voice, and the thief, now thoroughly 
demoralized, took a flying leap ‘for the stairwa 
outside the door of the chamber. He slipped, fell 
‘and broke his leg, eo thut he was easily captured 
by the butler and coachman, who had come to the 
rescue of their mistress. 

‘All this time the parrot had continued to cry at 
the top of its lungs: 

“God bless our home! God bless our hom 

Polly evidently felt that the time for talking had 
come, and under the circumstances her mistress 
could not well getout of patience with her, although 
she screamed this one sentence for the rest of the 
night. Having begun to talk, indeed, she continued 
to chatter for the rest of her life, and was looked 
upon a3 a remarkably accomplished parrot. 








WHAT THEY PLAYED. 


‘There lives In Boston a lady whose faith {s armly 
placed in the mind.cure, and who is endeavoring to 
get her children safely through the illnesses and 
aches of childhood by its means. If little Margaret 
tumbles on her face, or if she has the stomach. 
ache, she fs told that there is nothing the matter 
with her, and that the pain ia imaginary. 


She is flatly disputed whenever she says that she 
fs Ill, and aasured that there Is no such thing as 
ilnegs save in the fancy, and it ts not to be won- 
dered atthat the child finds this rather cold comfort 
when she 1s not feeling well. 

Margaret's favorito playmate ts little Elste, but 
one day Elste remarked to her mother with a sigh: 

“1 don’t have much fun playing with Margaret, 
mamma.” 

“Indeed, Elsie,” her mother responded. “Why 
no! 





Because, mamma, she never wanta to play at 
anything but being sick. She says her mother will 
never let her be sick at home, and so he wants to 
play it all the time when she is here.” 


ADVENTURE WITH A FISH. 


A correspondent of the Ballymena Advertiser, 
writing from Sierra Leone, West Africa, reports 
singular incident which occurred in that harbor. 
One of the boats moored off the public wharf was 
scen suddenly to start off up the river as If it were 
carried by the tide. 


Some persons who witnessed the affair pursued 
the runaway, and on getting up to it found that it 
was being drawn along by & monster fish, known 
locally as a “sea-grapple.” ‘This 1s really’ a huge 
octopus, and for some time the occupants of the 
pursuing boat were afrald to board the other craft; 

ut finally it was captured and towed back. 

It is nothing unusual for such fish to visit the 
Sierra Leone harbor, it appears, and this is not 
the first time that they have made off with one of 
‘the boats moored there. Some of the fish are said 
to be of great size, the body alone measuring from 
eight to twelve feet in diameter, and the legs being 
proportionately long. 





AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Every schoolboy who studies Latin learns the 
old motto, “Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori” 
(Sweet and honorable it isto die for one’s country). 
The Prussian cavalry oflicer of whom the follow- 
ing story is told, did not intend to becheated out of 
a share of the glory of such a death. 


It was after the battle of Gravelotte, tl 
fight of the Franco-German War of 1g. The 
cavalry officer, badly wounded himself, was greatly 
annoyed by the cries of some wounded coldiers 
lying near him. 
At Inst, being anapte longer to control himself, 
lout: 


he testily’ calle 
over there! Do 


“Stop your howling ove there hapten think 


you're tlie only ones 





ILL-TIMED MIRTH. 


There are mes when persone with less than half 
of Doctor Holmes's brightness would do well to 
imitate his cautious resolve against ever being too 
funny. 


A gentleman who had come home 

tn (a badly overheated condition Swallowel 

spoonful of red-tot tea, according to the Rochester 

an. Asmen will, under su ct 

he gaat the blame upon his wife. eh elreumstances, 
“My dear,” he said, “this t 

taken te coat off my stomach °° et Mt hus 

you te wells wild ‘she, with cruel wi 

want of a coat 
you want, ton your stomacl 


supper 





“what do 
this hot 





HOW IT HAPPENED. 


Children’s ignorance is sometimes more inter. 
esting than grown people's knowledge. 
ond ace ated nr 
nay Aah etna ed ailbe rene ns 
suppose the naines were: arranged alphavericalte.2 


says an exchange, 











will 


A. D. 


A. D. 











ys I 
urnett’s Coconine allays Irritation, removes al 
euaweus to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries In the highest degree, thus promoting a 
vigorous anil healthy growth of hair. [Ade. 
T L R < 
s 1 of complete instruction, with de- 
sceainet s,Mastruments, How to put up ‘Telegraph 
Lines. Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. ‘By. mall, F el a 
Jj. H. Bunnell & Co.. 76 Cortlandt St., New York, 
1 ‘A thorough and practical 
HOME STUDY. tarteceecetancety 
pat Stu 
given Oy Maal ool No experiment. 7 
Years’ Success. Low rates and rfect satisfaction. 
AIF ages and born sees tea Toe Petal Lessge. 
or i 
{eee ae we Stratton, 47 Mat Si, Buffalo, No Y- 
Six Great Epochs 
in America’s History, covering the Birth, Growth, 
and Development of our Country are represented 
by Six Souvenir Spoons, manufactured by the 
TOWLE MFG. COMPANY. 
A. D. 1000. 
Leif Ericson came to America 986-1000. 
A. D. 1492. 
Columbus discovered America. 
1773. 
Faneuil Hall, “The Cradle of American Liberty.” 
A. D. 1776. 
Independence Bell in Independence Hall. 
783. 
‘vacuation of New York by the British. 
A. D. 1849. 
California, the El Dorado of the World. 
SEE FREE OFFER 
in our large Illustrated Advertisement of these Souvenir 
Spoons in the Sept. 10th issue of this paper. 
TOWLE MANUFACTURING CO., SILVERSMITHS, 
Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
You 
Can 
Have 
no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 
THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
sly rs. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut this advertisement to an. address, prepaid, for 
fire quality (hinck)t Tadles’ sizes, 81,50 4 
Men's sizes, $1.7. Second z ality (di 
erga lurable: Indies’, $1.25; Men’s, 
1.50. Catalogue id Price List sent on ap- 
plication. 





Money refunded {7 not sattaf 
DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 


factory. 
44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


Fall Dress Goods, 


We have placed on sale 100 pieces double 
width suitings: 

Fancy Checks at 35 cents per yard. 

‘Tartan Stripes at 40 cents per yard. 

Also three lines of Rough Cheviots, plain, 
mottled and stripes, 52 inches wide, at $1.00 
per yard, of unusual value, manufactured 
exclusively for us. 


James McCreary & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


YOU need this to keep YOUR 


aT 





RAZOR SHARP. 


In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 
last years. Good for any strop. Every “shaver” knows 
the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made then 
famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 
Price, 25 cents, post-paid, 


Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor, 
R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass, 


FOR LADIES! 











tin Kid, sewed py New 
Process. Smooth Insojes 
[no tacks—no nails or 
rough thread to hurt the 
most sensitive fect. 


ooT 2% to8. AAtoR 
ORMS Sent to any address on 


receipt of price and postage, 3 cents 
‘Money refunded if not satisfaetory, 


STREETER BROS, 
State and Madison Streets, CHICAGO 


AULTLESS | 
ITTING 














Tennis Suits, 
Dresses, Laces, 
Blankets, 
Draperies, 
Lace Curtains 
And All Materials, 


DYEING. 


Dresses and Men's Garments Dyed without Ripping. 


Also, Feathers, Shawl», Rugs, Blankets, 
Draperies, and All Materinis. 


d 
LEWANDO'S cic Ens 
17 Temple Pl, Boston. 365 6th Ave, i. ¥. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 
New York City.—731 Sixth Ave. near 42d St, 

1155 Broadway, near Zith St, 1199 Ninth Ave, cor 74S. 

Providence, R.I., Ne R. I., Boston (Highlands), 

Boston (South), Cambridge, Watertown and Ly nD, Mash 


Largest in America. Established 1829. 








SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 








LINED SQUIRREL, 
BLACK PERSIAN OR BLACK MARTIN, AT $85. 





Sy URS SE 
C-G-GUNTHERS: SONS 


184-FIFTH-AVENUE-NEWYORKCIT¥- 
-Spppesscecececo— 


RUSSIAN COATS. 


CoLLarRsS AND CUFFS OF 


PRICE: LISTAND:FASHION:PLATE 
$8638 SENT-UPON REQUEST 8% 














expense for railway freights both ways. 
to you. Clear, simple, easy. 


Pianos on Easy Payments, 


However far away you live you can easily get a Piano by paying a small 
amount down and the balance in still smaller monthly payments. We send the 
Piano subject to approval, to be returned, if unsatisfactory on trial, at our 


Write us and let us explain our methods 


Masonic Temple, 


183 Tremont St., Boston. 











a 


Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00, 





Paoked and delivered at depot for $9.00 cash. 





Ivers & Pond Piano Co,, 


O® we give this set as a Premium to those who 


and Extracts. 
and Crockery, and sell 


get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices 
We are Importers of Tea, Coffte 






want YOU to send for our 
Premium List. It tells the whole story. Cos 
f you nothing. Will interest and pay yols | | 
— Te We have hundreds of other sets, “ 
ENCLISH DECORATED Decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY; 
793 Washington Street, Boston: 









Vol. 64. No, 41. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


For the Companion, 


LEFT ON THE ISLE OF SANDS. 
(4 STORY OF ACADIA.) 
In Two Chapters.—Chapter |. 
A Strange Expedition. 
One morning, in the spring of 1598, there was 


strange excitement in a certain poor turf cottage | 


on the outskirts of St. Malo, in France. In this 
cottage dwelt the goodwife Saintine, with her two 
sons, Jules and Ba’tiste. With tireless labor she 
and her boys made a living, in some sort, by 
selling in the markets of St. Malo the products of 
her scanty garden-plot. Her 
husband, Christophe Saintine, 
was a conviet, shut up for life 
in the St. Malo prison. He was 
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mother, who would be able to get along well 
enough; while he would be a comfort to his 
| father in that far world of wonders. 

Under the cireumstances, and impelled by his | 
restless spirit, it was not hard to persuade himself | 
that the course on which he was bent was just the 
one he ought to pursue. 

The night before the ship was to sail he kissed 
his thother and brother in their sleep, and stole 
away. There was a great lump in his throat, and 
he dashed angrily from his eyes the tears that 
would gather and overflow. In the confusion on 





the quay and on shipboard he went upon the ship 
without being observed, and succeeded in stowing 
himself away below. 

| At dawn the vessel was under way. 





= 


ry Mason & Company. 
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on the reeling deck, he started to follow the 
sailor into the presence of the Marquis. Hi 
Excellency, in the full splendor of his uniform, 
which he made a point of wearing officially at 
certain hours every day, was standing on the 
quarter-deck, and looking backward somewhat 
wistfully toward the sweet shores of France. 
With fright, and the first qualms of approach- 
ing seasickness, Jules was now a pitiable-looking 
object as the eyes of the Marquis fell upon him. 
A few profoundly deferential words from the 
sailor, who, being boatswain, approached the 
commander directly, made clear the situation. It 
was evident that the Marquis de la Roche, now 
Viceroy of New France, did not want boys in 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Pive Cents. 





busy. The boy did not object to this. It gave 
him a sense of importance. and made him feel 
like a real sailor. 

Jules loved the sea instinctively. The ship was 
his delight; and every day he could see and talk 
to his father. 

The wind kept fair many days in succession; 
and at last a low, long line of sandy shore, half 
veiled in surf, was sighted. 

Instantly the whole ship went wild with excite- 
| ment, which subsided somewhat as the wary pilot 
{announced that the pale coast was that of the 
‘dreaded Isle of Sands. 

, This island, which is still called Sable Island, 
{from the French Isle aux Sables, is the most 


| his vicoroyalty at this early stage in its develop- | perilous spot in the Atlantic. Even as long ago 


as 1598, vessels had heen wreck- 
ed upon it. It has been called 
“the Charnel-House of North 
America." Its hungry sands 





@ powerful man, a blacksmith, 
and had been a good citizen 
until, in an evil day, his violent 
temper had led him to strike 
down a man in a street brawl. 

The Marquis de la Roche, a 
great nobleman, was about to 
set forth for the wilds of New 
France, there to found acolony 
and ho had authority to select, 
in the French prisons, such 
convicts as he might deem suit- 
able for colonists. 

In those days it was thought 
that convicts would do as well 
as any one for the peopling of 
a new land; and on the same 
principle, the latest and poorest 
grain, as a rule, was that which 
men saved for the next year's 
seeding. 

On the morning on which my 
story opens, Jules had ran home 
to his mother with the news 
that she was summoned, with 
her boys, to the St. Malo prison, 
there to bid farewell to her 
husband, who had been drafted 
hy La Roche as one of the St. 
Malo contingent. 

This little Breton city, with 
its vigorous and daring stock, 
had supplied the Marqnis with 
nearly a third of his party ; and 
this one morning was allowed 
the colonists for their leave- 
takings. 

‘There were sorrowful scenes 
at the prison, in the glaring, 
gray-walled, sandy yard; but 
in some cases the sorrow was not without consola- 
tion. Christophe Saintine had been, for all his 
roughness, a good husband and father, and to his 
family, who, as long as he was in St. Malo, could 
visit him from time to time, his exile to the 
unknown wilderness was like a sentence of death. 

But to himself it was.far otherwise. In the 
New World there was hope for him. After a 
period of labor for the settlement, each convict 
whose behavior had been good would be given 
lands of his own, whereon to make a home for 
himself and for his family left beyond the sca. 

The old look of hopeless dejection vanished 
from the blacksmith’s face as he told the stories 
he had heard of the fertility and beauty of that 
New World, where gold and silver, as they assured 
him, might be picked up among the pebbles of 
the brooks. 

As the goodwife Saintine and her boys, their 
farewells said, took their reluctant way homeward 
to the little turf cottage in the ontskirts, they 
were weeping heavily, but. ray of hope had erept 
back into their hearts; and in the heart of Jnles 
something else gleamed besides that ray of hope. 

Jules Saintine was an active lad of fifteen. 
Ba'tiste was two years younger. Jules was a St. 
Malo boy, filled with the restless spirit of his 
race, and with stories of New World wonders 
heard from the lips of the sailors who frequented 
the city quays. The ship of La Roche was to 
sail in two days, and Jules, whose father was his 
hero, resolved that he would set sail with her. 

He had many misgivings at the thought of 
leaving his mother and Ba’tiste; but his heart 
being set for New France, he easily deluded him- 
self into a belief that it was a right thing to do. 
Ba'tiste. he argued, would be company for his 























gules and the Viceroy. 


The ship was under the guidance of one Chet- 
odel, a noted Norman pilot. Besides her crew of 
hardy Norman and Breton marines, she carried 
La Roche, a band of paid soldiers, a few volnn- 
tary colonists of broken fortune, fifty turbulent 
convicts, a great store of provision against famine | 
and of baubles for trading with the savages, and 
hopes, fears and sorrows innumerable. 

Not till the ship's wide sails had carried her 
hevond the last glimpse of the shores of France 
| did the Marquis take his convicts out of irons. 
Even then their freedom was rigidly limited. 

Then it was that Jules crept out of hiding, and 
trembled in uncertainty as to how he would be 
received. 

Jules was a courageous boy, but he had little 
bravado, or that audacity which so nearly borders 
on insolence. He stole shyly up to the side of a 
sailor whom he knew, and stood gazing in painful 
suspense at his own wooden shoes. 

‘The sailor stared at him in astonishment, and 
gave a low whistle, as the readiest expression of 
his surprise. 

“What in the world brings you here, chicken ?” 
he exclaimed, in a moment. 

“T wanted to come with my father!” murmured 
the culprit, for the first time realizing his guilt. 

“Your father's pretty well taken care of, I 
fancy,” answered the sailor with a harsh laugh. 
‘Then, after a pause, he continued, “Well, to His 
Excellency you must go! If ke says you shall 
Le whipped, or dropped over the rail to swim 
ashore, that's your own lookout. 1 think he will 
have no place for boys on a venture like this!" 

The feelings of Jules, on hearing this speech | 
from the sailor, are hardly to be described. | 
Shufiling nervonsly, and trying to keep his feet | 

















jturned ghastly pale with awe and grief. 


ment. At first his face was harsh, his voice like 
steel, as he began to rebuke the quaking boy; 
and Jules felt that if he got off with a terrible 
thrashing from the cat-o'-nine-tails he would be 
marvellously fortunate. 

Then something in the boy's face or some 
home thought scemed to touch the haughty 
nobleman. 

“See to it that you are obedient and diligent, 
child, ag all must be whose fortunes are cast upon 
this venture 

With these words, which rolled a mountain off 
the heart of Jules, the tall Marquis made a 
gosture of dismissal; and the boatswain led the 
boy away. 

After the strain was over, however, the young 
landsman found himself possessed by all the 





| nameless torments of seasickness; and for a day 


or two, as he lay in a heap in whatever corner 
seemed most out of the way of the sailors’ feet, 
he repented with all the fervor of his soul. 

As he began to recover, he saw his father for 
the first time since the day of the farewells in the 
prison yard. 

If Jules wanted the satisfaction of giving his 
father a surprise, he had every reason to be 
content. Christophe Saintine’s first thought was 
that he was looking upon an apparition, sent to 
tell him that his son had just died in the far-off 
St. Malo cottage. The superstitious Breton 
But 
when he realized that it was bis very son, in the 
flesh, who clung passionately to his hands, his 


| delight was fervid and unrestrained. 


Jules was perfectly and boyishly happy for the 
rest of the voyage. The boatswain impressed 
him into bis service, and kept him reasonably 





are gorged with wrecks. 

Formed by the deposits of 
two meeting ocean-currents, it 
is continually shifting, even like 
the eddies of the tide. 

On the day when Jules espied 
it from the deck of the Breton 
ship, it was nearly forty miles 
in length, and was a slim cres- 
cent of pale yellow set in the 
gray-green seas. Now it is 
little more than half as long. 
Then, as now, it was divided 
almost from end to end by a 
shallow fresh-water lake, the 
windy resort of innumerable 
water-fowl, 

As the wind was light, and 
blowing off the island, the pilot 
said that a landing might be 
effected without risk, and the 
ship cast anchor about three 
miles from shore. It was dan- 
Berous to go nearer on account 
of the intricate shoals, 

The Marquis was rowed 
ashore, and 80 struck was he 
with the inaccessibility of the 
island that he resolved to make 
use of it as a temporary prison 
for his forced colonists. 

His design was to leave the 
convicts qn the island while he 
should explore the coasts of 
Acadia for a fitting place to 
plant his settlement. As soon 
as the site had been chosen, and 
some buildings erected there 
which-might prevent his sorry 
charges from betaking them- 
selves to the woods, he would return to the island 
and get them. Meanwhile, in the fair June 
weather, and with the provisions he would leave 
them, he thought they would be comfortable, 
and he knew they would be safe. 

‘The convicts themselves were by no means 
ill-pleased with this scheme, which was carried 
into effect without delay; and as for Jules, he 
had no difficulty in gaining permission from the 
kindly viceroy to stay upon the island with his 
father. 

When the last boat-load had been landed 
through the surf and the boat had returned to 
the ship, and the ship had moved away with 
swelling sails, the hearts of those left behind sank 
low for alittle while, as the unspeakable loneli- 
ness of their situation dawned upon them, 

Rising only a few feet above the level of the 
ocean, their island could boast not a tree from 
end to end. Hummocks of sand, piled up bere 
and there by the winds, were all that broke the 
monotony of the sky-line. 

The first night or two, the weather being fine, 
thoy took no thought of shelter, and Jules slept, 
half-rolled in his father's coat, on a soft, sweet- 
smelling patch of wild peas, in a sheltered hollow. 
Their wakings in the cool, dewy mornings, with 
the clear blue above them and a light wind 
waving the grass-tops and wild-rose thickets, 
seemed to them like passing from one delicious 
dream into another. 

In wandering over the island they found acres 
upon acres of blueberry shrub in full bloom, so 
like the azredles or bilberries of their native land, 
and thought of the fruit that would soon be ready 
for their lips. In the inner meadows, and about 
the shores of the sweet-water lake, they came 
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upon small herds of wild cattle, already estab- 
lished there from vessels wrecked upon the island, 
and several troops of shaggy ponies; while on 
the coast they saw wild hogs busy rooting in the 
sands, fattening on clams and other shell-fish. ; 

With the sight of such abundance before their 
eyes they forgot to husband the provisions that 
had been left them by the Viceroy ; and Christophe 
Saintine, more prudent by nature than his 
fellows, and made thoughtful by the presence of 
his boy, strove vainly to check the perpetual 
waste. He was, with but one rival, the most 
influential among the convicts; but on the ques- 
tion of economy his voice was little heeded. 

Tt was not long ere cold east winds, and fogs 
that overhung the island like @ pall for days 
together, drove the convicts to build themselves 
rude shelters out of some wreckage found along 
shore. The first gale, a very moderate one, 
visiting the island when they had been a fortnight 
upon it, blew down these flimsy shelters, and 
badly bruised some of the occupants. One man 
had his neck broken by a heavy timber falling 
upon it, and they buried him on the sandy shore. 

Cuartes G. D. Roberts. 
(To be continued.) 





—o—_—_. 


YOUTH'S PLEA. 


Attend me, Virtue, through my youthful years; 

Oh, leave me not to the false joys of time, 

But guide my steps ‘to endless life and bliss. 
Greatness, or Goodness, say, ‘what shall I call thee 
Teeter aoe teria 

Teach me a er strain, & '. 

oO ‘thou, enthroned with ‘cherubs in the realms. of day. 


Selected. Phillis Wheatley. 


——+o—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


GRANDFATHER'S LAST VISIT. 


“v's a letter from grandfather, tan’t it?” said 
little Bess, as she laid the letter in her mother’s 
lap. 

Noh dear!” alghed Allce, “grandfather never 
writes except to say that he is coming to make usa 
visit!" 

“J don’t know that I would mind grandfather's 
visits If he weren't eo deaf,” enid Rodney. “I'd 
rather walk all the way from here to Brompton, 
than try to tell him the time of day!” 

“He Is coming very soon, isn’t he, mamma? 
asked Alice. 

Yea," her mother answered, laying aside the 
letter. “We may expect him any time.” 

“Well, that puts an end to the musicale, and 1 
told all the girls it was to come off next week!”” 

“But we will have the musicale just the same, 
Alice. We may change the programme a little; 
grandfather would bardly care for French or 
German songs. 

“O mamma! you certainly don't expect grand- 
father to appear atthe musicale in his olit-fashtoned 
clothes—it would be too mortifying!" 

“And he'll be sure to make blunders,” sald 
Rodney; “a deaf person always doe: 

“T wonder what the Delanos will think of Grand. 
father Clarkson,” said Alice. “They have a picture 
of their grandfather, who died ever 20 long ago. 
He js painted In his powdered wig and blue velvet 
coat. They almost worship that picture!” 

“Oh, it is very ensy to worship a grandfather In 
‘a picture!” said her mother, significantly. “It 
would be a different matter to have to entertain 
him for a few weeks!" 

“Well, I hope he won't expect me to take those 
long walks with him! said Alice. 

“I'm afraid he isn't strong enough to take very 
long walks, dear, but if he ia, ! can find time to go 
with him.” 

“And I suppose to my lot will fall the task of 
reading the papers to him!” Rodney groaned at 
the prospect. 

“J can find time for that, too,” sald the mother. 

“You dear mother!” said Alice, beginning to 
feel a little ashamed. “You remind me of the 
little red hen, with your ‘J will, then!” 

“And what room Se the grandfather to have?” 
asked Rodney. “Your humble servant's?” 

“No, I think I shall give him my room,” said 
the mother, again. “He will enjoy the wood fire 
these chilly spring mornings.” 

The little group was silent for a few moments. 
Alice was thinking, “How easy it always is for 
mother to give up! Still, It must be a sacrifice to 
give up her own roon 

The kindly thought drove the frown from her 
face, and the mother felt encouraged to unfold her 
litle plan for the grandfather's pleasure. 

“Pve been thinking,” she said, “of one thing 
we can do for grandfather. He and Aunt Ruth 
live in that great house, shut in by silence; go, for 
the little while he is here, let us all speak just as 
loud as we can.” 

“ will!” shouted little Bess, beginning at once 
to act upon her mother’s suggestion. 

“And always introduce your friends to grand- 
father,” the mother continued, “for elderly people 
are apt to be sensitive. You needn't feel ashamed 
of Grandfather Clarkson. J can remember when 





















he was a fine-looking man, and one who liked to be 





well-informed on all important topics of the day. 

“Grandfather!” exclaimed Rodney. 

His mother emiled. “Grandfather hasn't always 
been old,” she said. “Twenty years trom now 1 
shall be ~ 

“Not old!” cried little Bess; “don't say it, 
mamma! Not old, and deaf and wrinkled, like 
poor grandfather!” 

“No, Bess, not so bad as that!” ead Rodney. 
“We won't allow it!” 4 
Xow,” sald mother, “we will move that easy. 
chair from the spare room in here beside the fire 
and have your father's dressing-gown and slippers 
rea’ 
the father, #0 full of business care, would like the 
grandfather's visit just at the busiest season of the 
year! 

“Ob, there comes grandfather now!” cried little 











she stopped suddenly, wondering how | 


Bess, catching the frst glimpse of a solitary figure 
comtag Mowierhe strect—a tall, spare man, bowed 
crith the welght of years. Ills clothes were of 
Yia-fashfoned broadeioth, and were none too good 
qt. His high silk hat or beaver, as he called it, 
d done duty many years. 
Pile onmered wlong, carrying his old-fashioned 
carpet-bug, while over his arm hung his dark blue 
velling cloak. 
eae eid grandfather!” sald the mother, ‘It 
may be his last visit! Do remember about speak 
ing loud! Now, let us all run pell nell down-stairs 
and give him a good welcome!” 
Before the grandfather had time to ring the ell, 
the door was opened, and at the first glance he saw 
and felt a welcome in their smiling faces and out- 
stretched bands. They led him to the arm.chalr 
side the fire. 
venvell well?” he sald; “it's worth while to take 
fa long journey to get such a welcome as this! 
‘Aunt Ruth thought "twas too much for me to under 
take; for there’s no denying,” he sald, shaking his 
head slowly, “that I'm growing old!” 
“You're not go old but that I love you!” shouted 
little Bess, delighted that grandfather heard her, 
for he nodded and smiled. 
When the busy father returned at night, he 
welcomed the grandfather kindly, but he was tired 
and preoccupied, Grandfather could not hear & 
word he said, although he had heard the mother 
and the children all day Jong. 

Before many days had passed, Indeed, grand- 
father had come to a happy conclusion. “I do 
believe,” he sald to Mrs. Clarkson, “that my hear- 
ing is coming back. I can hear every word that ls 
said! Aunt Ruth will be glad to hear that, for 
there’s no denying, it is hard to talk to a deaf 
person!" 

When the evening appointed for the musicale 
arrived, {t was found that the French and German 
songs had given place to #uch old favorites as 
“John Anderson, my Jo,” “Oft in the Stilly 
Night,” and othera of thelr kind, and no one 
enjoyed the sweet young volces more than the 
grandfather. Later, when the guests were Kone, 
and the family lingered Lestde the fire to “talk over 
the party,” grandfather praised the mannerly 
young men and the pretty, kindly-apoken girls. 
“1's all nonsense,” he declared, “to say the 
young folks have no manners nowadays. Why, 
plese you! the girls dropped the prettiest courtesy, 
for ail the world like your grandmother when I 
first knew her, years ago! And it made me feel 
young again to hear those boys talk to me as they 
did. My hearing 1s coming back—that’s certain.” 
Next Sunday Mrs. Clarkson was unable to go to 
church, ao the young people escorted grandfather. 
The church was full when they entered, the old 
gentleman leaning on Rodney’s sturdy arm. 

Mabel Delano, who sat directly opposite, seemed 
very much interested in the stranger. After the 
service Rodney lingered to introduce grandfather 
to the minister, while Alice walked home with 
little Bess. 

Directly in front of them were Mrs, Delano and 
Mabel. Alice heard the young lady say 
“Mother, did you notice Mr. Clarkson's father? 
He is deaf, and I coulin’t help watching him, 
trying so hard to hear, when so many of us turn a 
deaf ear to those life-giving words. And when he 
sang ‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’ 
in that weak, quavering voice, I could have cried!” 
Meantime, these were happy days for grand- 
father. He felt the newness of life and the spirit 
of hopefulness that comes with the bright spring 
weather. Moreover, every one seemed determined 
to make his viait delightful, and no one noticed 
that the busy father had so little time to spare. 
But the grandfather, with the sensitiveness of 
age, had felt that his son had neglected him, and 
sald one day to Mrs. Clarkeon that he wished he 
saw more of “his Loy. 
“Why,” said she, “I'm sure he would be delighted 
to have you go to hia oflice and talk with him 
“Do you think 60?” he sald, his face brightening. 
A few moments later grandfather started for his 
aon’s office. 

No sooner had he gone than Mrs. Clarkeon ran 
to the telephone and colled her husband. Never 
had a gentler, kinder message ewept the wires; 
and it le but just to say the whispered hint was 
very well received. 

Grandfather returned delighted. After that he 
spent several pleasant evenings with his eon. At 
last his visit had received its crowning grace. 

On a plensant May evening grandfather started 
on bis journey home. Among the young people at 
the station to bid him good-by was Mabel Delano, 
who brought him a large bunch of roses. 

“Why! they're the old-fashioned ‘louble vel- 
vet!" exclaimed grandfather. “1 haven't seen 
one for many years.” 

As he took the young girl’s hand in his, she bent 
down and kissed him softly on his wrinkled 
forehead. 

“You can't believe how happy you've all made 
me,” said grandfather. “No, Alice, ‘twasn't a 
Mttle thing to do, to make an old man happy for 
one long month. I shall never forget this visit, 
and ’twill always be a blessed memory to you all.” 

He rose, and folding his daughter to him, raised 
his trembling right hand above the little group 
beside him. “God bless you!” he sald, in faltering 
tones. “Aye! and ye shall be blessed!” 

He sank into the seat, overcome at the thought 
that this was a last parting. 

A few days later came a letter from Aunt Ruth, 
telling them that her father had made the journey 
as comfortably as possible; his fellow-travellera 
had been very kind—one gentleman even taking 
the trouble to see him safely home. “As for 
| father,” she added, “he seems ten years younger 

for his visit, and 1 don’t know when he hus been 
so happy!" 

Some time later, just in the heart of the summer, 
the same little group gathered in the mother's 
room, where a few months before they had dis- 
cussed the grandfather's coming. On the table lay 
the summons bidding them to Newkirk; the grand- 
father was failing fast. Over the mantel the 































sweet face of the grandmother in her 
youth an 
beauty smiled down upon them. q : 


Alice and Rodney were thinking, 





f it hadn't 





been for mother, how much we might live had to 
regret! Now we can always remember how happy 
yas here!” 

aire Bess would not be comforted. She had 
planned to spend a happy fortnight with grand. 
father at the old homestead. She had so many 
things to tell him, so much to ask him! He had 
promised to show her the oriole’s nest in the elm. 
Pree, She couldn't Imagine the old-fashoned 
garden without grandfather. 

‘From time to time, in their hurried preparations, 
they spoke of him—and always as poor grand: 
father! Though even then, perhaps, all things 
were his—hope, youth, strength, and even life 
immortal. JANET OGILVIE. 


——_+or—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


ELIAKIM HUNT'S RAISING. 


«pid Lever tell ye about Eliakim Hunt's raising?” 
inquired Uncle Silas Applebee, as we sat on the 
porch in the moonlight. 

“Never did? Wal, in them days "twas the custom 
to have plenty of rum at all the raisin’s. And 
sometimes the boys tok more’n was good for ‘em, 
an’ got reckless, an’ come mighty nigh havin’ some 
purty bad accidents. 

‘4So when father was ready tovraise his new barn, 
he says to all the folks, says he, ‘I sha'n't have 
rum, boys. Ye needn’t expect it; but ye shall have 
as good a supper as Melindy an’ the gals can git 
up. 





“That's all right, Applebee,’ they says, an’ 
every one on ‘em come an’ worked with a will. 

“Mother an’ the guls had done thelr best. There 
was two long tables, the whole length of the 
kitchen, twenty-five or thirty foot, an’ In the front 
room, so *t all the men could set down to once. 
There was cold pork, brown bread an’ beans, 
pum’kin an’ mince pies, ginger-cakes an’ ‘lection 
cake, an’ I do’ know what else. 

“All the gals in the deeatrict was there to help 
wait on ‘em, an’ sce the fun, an’ the women, too. 
There was enough for all. Father wa'n't a bit 
stingy in pervidin’, an’ mother knew her reputa- 
tion was at stake. 

“Arter the tables were cleared, the men an’ boys 
wenttowrastlin’. They always did, arter a raisin’, 
an’ a good time they had. That was the time yer 
Uncle Dan throwed Salma Chase three times 
runnin’, but I've told ye "bout that afore. 

“Wal, everybody sald this was the best time 
they'd ever had at a raisin’, 

“Eliakim Hunt was goin’ to raise his barn the 
very next week. ‘Twas a monst’ous one. No such 
mis'able little ice used as they use nowadays— 
hardly strong ‘noughto hold up the ruff. Eliakim’s 
barn hed blowed down, the winter before, an’ 
killed a dozen head o' cattle for him, an’ he meant 
to have one thls time strong ’nough for any wind 
that might come. The timbers was more'n a foot 
thick each way, un’ all mortised in together. 

«Ye know how buildin's was raised in them days? 
They j'ined a whole side together on the ground; 
then they'd take long poles with fron spikes at the 
end, and pry it up an’ ralge it, till the ends of the 
timbers would slip Into the sockets, an’ it would 
stand firm. 

“-Twaa hard work an’ resky, if one lost thelr 
head, fur if it give way an’ fell back "twould crush 
pretty much all on ‘ei to death. 

“How many men did it take? Wal, seventy-five 
or a hunderd was none too many. Everybody 
went to a raisin’ in them days, as they do to a 
vanidoo now. 

“Ellakim always wag as mean as pusley. Still, 
we all thought he'd be too proud to make a fool of 
himeelf. 

“The barn bein’ so big an’ the timbers 60 heavy, 
they lke to ’a’ had an accident. "Twas the last 
side, an’ the men was tuckered out. ‘Twas a 
master hot day. The elde was half-way up, when 
it begun to tip. 

“‘Lay to, boys! Lay to for your lives,’ called 
father, for if it fell ‘twould be the death of the 
most of ‘em. ‘Lay to for your lives.’ 

“The women screamed, an’ there was nigh about 
a panic, but they rallied an’ made a mighty lunge, 
an’ the beams slipped Into their sockets. 

“Then such a shout as went up! Some on ’em 
was so bent out that they jest laid down on the 
grass an’ panted. 

“They expected then, that seein’ as he hadn't 
passed any rum, Eliakim 'd invite ‘em down to the 
house for supper, as father had. I knowed better, 
for sleter Jane had been stayin’ in the house with 
Polly Ann, who was kind o’ sickly, an’ she had 
come out a while afore, an’ says she: 

‘Don’t you think Mr. Hunt is too mean to live? 
He wouldn't let Mrs. Hunt git supper for ‘em. 
Polly Ann says her ma cried about it, but he 
wouldn't give in, an’ there’s nothin’ cooked in the 
house but a loaf of bread an’ a plate of nutcakes.’ 

“E was only a lad, an’ not a-workin', so I hadn't 
thought how mean it was of Eliakim il I see how 
beat out the men was. Some on ’em had come 
afoot four or five miles, an’ of course, secin’ as 
Eliakim had said nothiu’, they expected supper. 

“You aint goin’ home to-night?" father asked 
one who was clean tuckered out. 

“I must. Mary‘ be afeard to stay alone with 
the young-uns, I'l be allright utter supper,” says 

0. 

“There aint to be any supper to-night. Polly 
Ann told Jane so. Mer father wouldn't let ’em git 

T anid, kind 0° thoughtless. 
tapread like wildfire; but most on ‘em wouldn't 
believe it. 

“As soon as the barn was raised, Eltakim he 
dis'peared. Some thought he'd jest gone down to 
the house to see if supper was ready, but he didn’t 
come back. Then balf a dozen o” the men went 
down to the house. Through the winder they could 
see Eliakim eatin’ supper with his wife an‘ Polly 
‘Ann. 

“He'd gone off for good, an’ not so much as sald 
much obleeged to the men! 

“They pounded on the door awhi 
Geraumaioueliiler ce 




















“What d’ye want?" asked Eliakim. 
‘We want some supper, afore we go home!” 





‘*All we've got in the house Is on the table; help 
yourselves,’ says Mis’ Hunt, quick, afore Eliakim 
could speak. 

“They took nslice of bread an’ a nutcake apiece, 
an’ went back to the barn. Then there was ¢ 
reg'lar indignation meetin’. If ears burnt when 
folks talk about ‘em, Eliakiny’s would 'a’ sot his 
head on fire that night. 

“Wal, father he asked some on ‘em down to our 
house to supper, un’ some o' the neighbors asked 
them that lived further off, and go all had supper; 
but no thanks to the Hunts. ; 

“There was mischief brewin’, though. Whatdo 
you s'pose some scamps that had Leen there that 
day done? 

“Why, they was go mad at Eliakin, that they 
went to that barn in the moonlight with iron tara 
an’ pried out the underpinnin’, an’ sent the whule 
pile of timbers down in a heap! 

“Father an’ L went up there the next day. "Twas 
a pitiful sight, sure enough. Some o’ the timbers 
was split, an’ they was all ina heap. 

“It was a bad an’ onlawful thing to do, but for 
all that there wa'n’t many that was gory for 
Eliakim. An’ he was purty nigh crazy. 

“J do’ know why they done it,’ he kept eayin’, 
pitiful like. ‘You didn’t give no rum, Applebee, 
an’ they never teched your barn.’ 

«««L wa’n’t go everlastin’ mean asto go off without, 
thankin’ ’em fur their help, nor yit to send ’em of 
without their supper,’ sald father, sternly. ‘You 
brought it on yourself. One mean trick's ben paid 
off by another.’ 

“Eliakim winced an’ shuffled about, but when 
father had had his say out, he went right to work 
helpin’ Eliakim undo the mischief. 

“Twas a long job, an’ cost Eliakim a pretty 
penny afore it was done. The beams waa so long 
an’ heavy 't he had to hire a dozen men with ox. 
teams to get em out. Then the underpinnin’ had 
to be all laid over agin. Then how was he to 
raise it? Ie thought ‘twould never do tu ask ‘ew 
to come to another raisin’ there. 

“Yes, ‘twill, if you act like a man about it, an’ 
not like a miserly curmudgeon’ says father. ‘Tell 
*em frank that ye know ye didn’t do right by ‘em 
afore, an’ ye're worry for it; an’ if they’ll help ye 
agin, ye'll do the harndsome thing by ‘em. Then 
keep your word right up t' the handle.’ 

“But my wife aint able to do sech a powerful 
sight 0’ cookin’ !* 

“Ye mean ye don’t want to do such a powerful 
sight o’ pervidin’! Come now, be a man for once, 
an’ sce how ’twould seem.’ 

“It was a bitter pill for Eliakim to ewaller, but 
he finally made up his mind that ’twas the best he 
could do. So he tackled up old Grimes, an’ took 
Polly Ann with him to help hlm out, for everybody 
liked Polly Ann, she was so chirk au’ pretty, even 
if she was sickly. They went to every place 
where he'd had help afore, an’ every one on ‘em 
promixed to come. ‘They kep’ their word. 

“] s'pose the consciences o’ some on ‘em bad 
been troublin’ "em a leetle, for although the Goo! 
Book don't say, ‘Thou shalt not tear down thy 
neighbor's barn,’ it does say somethin’ like this, 
‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,’ an’ ‘Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do unto you 
‘An’ not one of ’em wanted their barns knocked In. 
So they was glad of a chance to make amends. 

“Mother an’ the gals an’ some o' the other 
neighbors helped Mis’ Hunt cook, until they wat 
ready for any number. When Eliakim had got 
the better o” the stingy old Adum tn bim, be 
pervided as liberal as father “d done. 

“Polly Ann took me into the butt'ry an’ showed 
me the rows of ples an’ cakes au’ cheesey, a 
platters of cold meats an’ loaves of bread an’ pots 
of baked beans. 

“An! there's two pige roastin’ in the brick 
oven!’ she said, kind o” proud. 

“Phe mon come early an’ worked with a will | 
tell ye. Why, by four o'clock the hull barn ¥4 
up as good as It was afore, an’ up to sas, 100. 
Eliakim, he thanked ‘em as gracious an’ perlite ss 
{f he'd lived in a city all his life, an’ asked ‘em 
down to the house to supper. 

“opwas a fust-claas set out, an’ no mistake. 4 
better supper they never ate, an’ when "wat 
finished they was all ready for fun. 

“Our deestrict was right on the line betwist 
Plymton an’ Coventry, an’ some 0" the men was 
from one town, an’ some from t'other; an’ a sight 
o rivalry there was, too. The Plymton boye #1 
always tryin’ to beat us, but we'd held our owe 
until this year. 

“Some of our emartest wrastlers had moved of 
an’ some o” the Plymtons had learned how © 
throw, so 't this year the Plymtons had beat eves 
time, until at our raisin’ your Uncle Dan fw 
throwed Salma Chave three times runnin’. But 
I've told ye *bout that afore. 3a 

“Wal, the Plymtons was mad enough, an’ vow 
they’d whip us this time. So when we went © 
from supper we expected fun, an’ we got it. et 

ngeema’s if when Eliakim got agoin’ he didn 
know when to stop. He stood right out afore'e 
all an’ says, suys he: 

out want ea to have a good time, 60 ye = 
remember Ellaklm Hunt's raisin’ with plesstt™ 
Now let's make this a town fight, ee ast 
Coventry; an’ I'll give five dollars to the side iat 
beats. An’ if Coventry gits it, I'l give ave™ 
for the music next June trainin’. sites 

“Wal, they jest went to work then! Bott a 
was on thelr mettle, They got together, ba ae 
by itself, an’ chose the best wrastler op ° 
for bully, an’ three others. 

“Then they formed in a ring, a” 
the biggest man in all Plymton, wel 
He ean their bully. Father acted as manager 
our side, He knowed that Ike was ce 
strong, but that he didn’t know me io, 
wrastlin’, ‘cept to knock a man down, S? 
he picked out little Jabez Slocum. 

“Now Taber warn't nigh so heavy a8 Ike, ae 
understood how to handle himself; ap iv 
thing Ike knew, he laid sprawlin’ in the ai ant 

sopyeaa'e fair wwarn't fale!” “Tey 1a 
shouted the Plymton fellows. 

“CAL right, says father; 


Jabez!’ tons 
‘iSo Jabez threw im agin; but the Pym 
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warn’t satistled. They wanted to try it once more, 
an’ so Jabez threw him the third time. 

“'Twas a leetle trick he had with his left foot. 
He could ‘a’ throwed Goliath easy, 1 do believe. 

“Wal, the Plymtons couldn't deny but "twas fatr 
enough this ume; but they was hot to try it agin. 

“So Salma Chase an’ Simeon Low went Into the 
ring, an’ Simeon throwed Salma as easy as Jabez 
had Ike. Then your Uncle Dan an’ Tom Harris 
tried it, an’ your uncle throwed Tom. 

“Three mes an' out!’ says father. 
satisfied now?! 

“They had to own themselves beat; so Eliakim 
xive the five dollars to father to keep for June 
trainin’, an’ give the other five to Jabez an’ 
Simeon an’ your uncle; an’ arter a deal o° talk 
they went off home. 








‘Be ye 
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When the chestnut burrs are pened, 
And the acorns drop like hall, 
And the drowsy air is startled 
With the {humping of the flail, 
With the drumming of the partridge 
ol 


‘And the whistle of the quail. 


—Bayard Taylor. 
—o-—___ 


For the Companion. 


BIZ. 
In Two Chapters.— Chapter |. 


More than He Bargained for. 


A young man, little more than a boy, stepped 
from the train at Seattle and looked about him 
with an air of bewilderment and anxiety. He 
carried a large black valise, and it was evident that 
he was a new-comer. 

This youth, Jesse Garland by name, tired and 
«lusty from a journey across the continent, had 
come to the State of Washington with the vague 
expectation of making his fortune. How he should 
¢ it, and what he should do first, now that he 
had arrived, he knew not. 

He possessed a clear, bright eye, and in his face 
& good judge of men might have read signs of 
determination and will power. 

It was a little thing—only a trifling difference of 
opinion nbout the tiering of a pile of stove-wood— 
which had caused him to leave his home on the 
farm where he was born. Toward his step-father, 
who was by no means unkind to him, Jesse had 
long entertained a little feeling of hostility. The 
boy had a hundred dollars of his own, and by the 
terms of hls guardianship he was to be free after 
his eighteenth birthday. 

That birthday bad passed, four months ago, 
when, one May morning, this hasty difference of 
opinion arose about the wood-plle. Jesse impet- 
uously declared that he would leave the farm, and 
his step-father sald, “Well, Jess, as you seem to be 
‘liscontented, it may be beat if you do.” 

So the young man took his hundred dollars and 
set off for the new State of Washington. In order 
to hold his own against the “wild West,” he in- 
vested two dollars and a half in a revolver and 
cartridges. 

He carried his valise out to the entrance to the 
station and stood looking up and down the busy 
new city, wondering which way to go. 

An alert man in a gray business suit passed him, 
and stopped for an instant to consult a memo- 
randum-book which he took from his pocket. 

“Vl ask him,” thought Jesse. Waiting a moment 
to catch the man’s eye, as he replaced the book, he 
said, awkwardly, “Could you tell me where I can 
get work, sir?” 

The man glanced at Jesse, and an amused smile 
came into his face. 

“Where do you hail from?” he asked. 

Jease told him, and then gave his name. 

“What can you do?” 

T've always worked on a farm.” 
ver take care of sheep?” 

“Yes, we always kept sheep. 

‘The man regarded him keenly for a moment. 

“My partner and 1 own eeveral sheep ranges," 
he sald, still observing the young Easterner 
closely. “We want a shepherd to go up the Skagit 
River. But it is some distance. Do you think you 
would! be lonesome or afraid 

“I guess not,” said Jesse, hopefully. 







































The man smiled. “If you were put in charge of 
A flock of sheep, you would stick by ’em, I sup- 
pose?” he sald, interrogatively. “You wouldn't 
leave ‘em till yon were relieved hy another man?” 

“No, L wouldn't,” said Jesse. 

“You will have a pony and two dogs; and we 





will pay you fifty dollars a month and find your | the sheep. Jesse had never before seen a flock of 


keep. What do you say?” 
guess I'll go.” 
“Vory well then,” said the man. “If you will 











THE YOUTH’S 


come with me, I'll find lodgings for you till morn. 
Ing. Then I'll start you for the Skagit." 

Early the next morning Jesse embarked on a 
steamer plying northward to Whatcom, and after 
a few hours landed at a new wharf in the woods. 

The firm of sheep ranchinen had an outftuing 
post here. They provided Jesse with a pony and 
high Mextcan saddle, In which, with a great sense 
of novelty, he managed to place himself. His 
valise was strapped up at his back; and then the 
partner of his friend at Seattle, Mr. Littlehale, 








| gave him his final instructions. 


“Take this path here and follow t up to the 
range,” he said. “You cannot well miss it, for it 
keeps to the river all the way. It is a long way up 
there. You'll have just the to get to the ‘shack’ 
before dark, if you ride well. Dust right along! 
Let's see, have you gota gun?” 

“I have a small revolver,” replied Jesse. 

Littlehale looked at him doubtfully fora moment. 
“Well, there’s a gun at the ‘shack,’" sald he. “I 
guess you will be all right. You will find a Mexican 
shepherd up there. When you take charge he will 
come out. Get him to 
tell you all about the 
sheep, and how he is 
handling them, We 
shall depend on you, 
then, to take good care 
of the flock. 

“You will find plenty 
of provisions in the 
shack. You can killa 
sheep when you want 
mutton; and in the 
course of ten ortwelve 
weeks we will send 
a man In, with fresh 
supplies, to see how 
you are getting on. 


ahead now. Good- 
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Jesse started off. He 
could not well with: 





W now, but he began to be afraid of his new 
work. He had supposed the sheep would be in 
ome pasture near houses, as flocks of sheep are 
kept in the East; but the thought of a man coming 
to see how he was getting on, after ten or twelve 
weeks, puzzled him. It could hardly be possible 
that he was to be alone all that time. 

He put his pony at a canter, but being unused to 
riding hofseback he suffered not a little. 

The road was merely a rough trail along the 
bank of the Skagit. For the firat few miles there 
were occasional openings and camps in the forest; 
then followed unbroken wilderness. 

It was no use to try to ride rapidly; he could not 
endure it. He dismounted frequently, and went 
on foot for half a mile. Two or three times he 
saw gray animals, which he supposed were deer, 
cross the road. 

‘The sun set, and still he had come to nothing at 
all resembling a sheep-ranch. About him on every 
hand were wild mountains and foresta, with the 
river brawling hoarsely along ite rocky bed. 
Darkness came on; and halting beside the trail, he 
tied the pony and sat down to pass the night. 

He had In his valise two little cakes which he had 
brought all the way from home. These he ate, and 
watering the pony at the river, allowed him to 
nibble about. Presently he fell asleep. When he 
waked, daylight was shining in the cast. 

Jesse felt very cold, and when he rose he found 
himeelf so stiff and Jame that he could scarcely 
take a step. He had taken a violent cold. Upon 
climbing into the saddle, he cried out from pain, 
and was obliged to dismount and go on foot for a 
time. 

He went on miserably two or three hours, seeing 
nothing of the sheep-ranch, and began to fear that 
he had lost bis way. 

At last the trail led down to a ford across a fork 
of the river; and then Jesse saw before him an 
extensive tract of open land, and at a distance a 
low cabin of poles. Near it was a large enclosure, 
surrounded by a wire fence, #ix or seven feet in 
height, from which a man with two dogs was letting 
out the largest flock of sheep that the Eastern 
lad had ever seen. There were hundreds upon 
hundreds. 

Approaching, Jesse asked if this was Littichale 
& Co.'s flock, and received a surly “yes” from the 
Mexican, who at once began to complain yehe- 
mently because a man had not been sent sooner to 
relieve him. 

“Take care you the sheep!” he exclaimed. 
“Dees morning I go. 

He was a small, long-haired, dark man. On his 
head was a sombrero, and In his belt a knife and a 
pistol. He returned but the shortest of answers to 
Jesse’s questions about the sheep. 

Impatiently he pointed to the dogs, then to the 
wire corrals, and said, “Night time, the sheep you 
will shut.” Ie added something about los leones ; 
but what /os /eones were, Jesse had no notion. 

Turning his back, the Mexican went into the 
shack, where he hastlly prepared food for himself, 
strapped a gun upon his back, and then mounted 
his pony and left at a gallop. 

Jesse watched his departure rather dolefully, 
and then turned to look at the hundreds of sheep, 
now streaming out over the range. What was to 
be done first? The dogs coursed along on either 
side of the flock, barking occasionally. They 
were fine, intelligent sheep.logs, in shaggy black 
and buff coats, each with a spangle of white at his 
throat. 

Jesse rode to the shack, where he found a small 
stove and frying-pan, a quarter of mutton hanging 
upon a hook, and some flour and canned goods. 

He found no gun there. The departing herder 
had evidently taken it away with him. 

Jesse had never before attempted to prepare his 
‘own food; but he now fried mutton, baked a flour 
cake, and made coffee, and was by thie time so 
hungry that he enjoyed his own cookery very 
much. 

Then there was the problem of taking care of 











more than a hundred; but there seemed to be, 
thousands In this flock. They had scattered over 


| the range In all directions. ‘The dogs were already | 
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out of aight with them. How in the world could 
he ever get them back inelde the wire fence? 

The pasture seemed to consist of a wide tract of 
land lying between the Skagit and the fork which 
he had crossed, open for the most part, but with 
here and there a little grove or thicket. On both 
sides were high, wooded mountains, with black 
ravines gaping back between then 

There was not a human habitation to be seen. 
The nearest settler, indeed, Itved thirty-five miles 
away. 

He was terrided, and shed tears likeachild. He 
had learned only that the sheep must be driven 
into the corral at night—why, he did not know. 
Perhaps to keep them from the /eones, whatever 
they were. There might he will animals about! 

From where he stood he could at times catch 
glimpses of the two dogs. Entirely without com. 
mand, these faithful creatures were tending the 
sheep. They appeared to be patrolling the out. 
skirts of the great flock, preventing single sheep 
from straying away. 

Toward noon the sheep ceased feeding and 





grouped In the shade of the scattered clumps of 
trees, where they lay down to chew the cud. Jesse 
returned to the shack. 

Presently one of the dogs came, and approaching 
his new master, wagged his tail In a questioning 
manner. Jesse made out that the animal was 
hungry, and fed him. Immediately the dog went 
back to the place where the flock lay, and goon the 
other dog appeared, to be fed in turn. Only one 
of them had left the sheep at a time. 

Not knowing their names, Jesse rechristened 
them Jack and Jim. Without the assistance of these 
trained dogs the inexperienced young Easterner 
could have done little toward controlling the 
movements of this great herd of shcep; for the 
range was not fenced, nor inclosed save partly by 
the Skagit on one side and the fork on the other; 
and the water was already so tow In the emaller 
stream that the sheep could cross it in many 
places. 





At a distance of three miles up the range from 
the first wire corral, he discovered a second, and 
a week or two afterwards found that there was 


elill another, four miles beyond. These were 
provided in order that the flock might be shifted 
from one part of the range to another, as the grass 
became short. ‘The corrals were large inclosures, 
each about four acres In extent. 

By three o'clock on this first day of his shepherd. 
ing, the sheep were moving again; but tliey fed 
less steadily now than in the morning. An hour 
later Jesse began to ride around them; and with 
the aid of the dogs he headed the multitude toward 
the corral. By sunset he got them in, and shut the 
gate upon them. 

Then, as the twilight fell, he again prepared his 
supper, fed the dogs, and picketed the pony near 
the shack. 

Dexpite the presence of these kindly animals, he 
felt very lonely and strange as night fell. It 
seemed to him that he was atthe very ends of the 
earth. Ie satin the doorway of the cabin, and the 
dogs lay down beside him and gazed reassuringly 
In his face. 

Presently he heard a curlously prolonged, lonely 
ery from the dark pine woods across the river. 
The dogs raised their eara and listened, extending 
thelr noses to sniff the air. 

Soon after he heard the ery again, nearer, as if 


| at the river-bank, and still again, after a time, on 


the range below the corral. The dogs whined and 
drew close to him. 

Some minutes passed; then flerce growls and 
snarls resounded, apparently from the wire fence 
along the lower side of the corral. 

Jesse had heard stories of mountain.tions. Could 


it be that these were the /eones the Mexican talked | 


about? He dared not leave the shack; but he 
fired off his little revolver twice from the door, 
hoping to frighten the animal away. The weapon 
now seemed to him a mere popgun. 


So far as he could discover in the morning, the | 
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Hon had not broken into the corral. Ata point on 
the lower sile several small bunches of fur clung 
to the barbs of the wires, and one of the latter was 
tinged with blood. He supposed that the benst 

| had sprung against the wires with the intent to 
seize a sheep; but the wire was of the largest size, 
thickly barbed and very tightly strung, presenting 
so dense a hedge of sharp steel points that the 
beast had retired from his effort badly scratched, 
growling and snarling over its injuries. 

He opened the gate so that the sheep came out 
by twos and threes, and counted them as they did 
80, scratching a mark on the gate-beam for each 
hundred. When the last one was out, he had 
twenty-four marks and eighty-three sheep over. 

‘On the alxth afternoon of his shepherding, find- 
ing that the sheep were uneasy and Inclined to 
stray on account of the shortness of the grass, 
Jesse shifted the flock to the second corral. Here, 
asatthe flrat, there wasa pole-shack, with supplies 
stored Inside, and a little pony-shed of poles, with 
a gate, or clumay door. 

The place was nearer the river and the woods 
than the first cabin. It was Inte when he had 
made his preparations and finished cooking 
supper. He was already growing a little accus. 
tomed to the wailinga of the mountain Ions; and 
having called in Jack and Jim, he lay down to 
sleep. 

Soon he was awakened by the growling and 
whining of the dogs. He heard his pony whinny 
uneasily, too, and after listening a moment, rose 
and went cautlously to the door. 

There was a wide crack in it through which he 
peeped out, and by the starlight he could see three 
large animals, a few steps from the little shed. 
The dogs continued to growl and whine; and after 
a moment or two one of the great shadowy 
creatures shuffled toward the shack, extending its 
head as if snufting the air. 

“They are bigger than mountain lone,” thought 
Jesee, a cold perspiration starting out over his 
whole body. ‘Maybe they are grizzlies!” 

He drew back from the chink, and laying hold 
ofa bench, propped the door with it. As he did 
80, he heard a sound as if the animal's head were 
brushing against the outside of the door. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES IN WILD AUSTRALIA. 


THIRD PAPER. 


At the time of the capture of the great snake to 
which I referred In my last paper, we were trav- 
elling along one of the mountain streame. The 
blacks, as usual, were keeping a sharp lookout, 
and carefully examining the numerous clusters of 
ferns In the scrub. 

Suddenly they discovered something lying on 
the eige of one of these fern clusters, but very 
high up In the air. Notwithstanding their keen 
eyesight, they were unable to make out whether It 
was a serpent or a broken branch. 

A young boy, whom I “usually called Wille, 
climbed up 4 neighboring tree to investigate the 
matter. Erelong he called down to us, “Vindcheh / 
Vindcheh!” (Snake! Snake!) I was much aur- 
prised, for the object looked to me like an old 
leafless limb. 

Willie came down at once, and lost no time in 
ascending the tree on which the snake was lying. 
When he had obtained a foothold near the fern 
wreath, he broke off a large branch, and with it 
struck at the serpent, which now began to show 
signs of life. The lazy reptile soon received 80 
many blows on the head that it fell down, and 
proved to be about ten feet long. 

While we were examining It, we heard Willle— 
who was now almost invisible, 6o high up had he 
climbed—calling down that he had found another 
snake. This made the blacks jubilant. 

It was, however, more difficult for Wille to 
bring down this one, as ft was protected by the 
leaves. Ie had to use his stick with all his might 
before he could drive tt out. 

At last the reptile attempted to make Its escape, 
and crept out over the eige of the fern wreath, 
trying to lay hold of the tree-trunk; but the dlatance 
was too great, and It slipped. 

It could not retrace ita course, for Willie stool 

jthere hitting it, and go this python, sixteen feet 

‘long, fell off. In coming down It struck the crown 
of a palm-tree, which broke ite fall; and quick as 
lightning it colled itself like a corkscrew around 
the trunk of the tree. 

The boy came down and immediately climbed 
| Up the palm-tree to his vietim, which did not let go 
its hold until its head was crushed. 

When we came to look for the first snake, we 
were astonished to find that it was gone. We all 
searched carefully everywhere among the stones 
| on the bank of the river, but it was not to be seen. 
| We were giving up the search when Willie, much 
| to our amazement, came up, dragging it behind 
him. He had discovered It at the bottom of a hole 
| in the atream, and had dived after it. 

These reptiles show wonderful tenacity to life. 
The one in question, although apparently dead 
and motionless when we left It, had been able to 
crawl twenty paces and to keep himself concealed 
at the bottom of the river. 

‘The natives, anxious to secure themselves against 
other mishaps of this kind, proposed to roast their 
game nt once; but av we hail no time for this, they 
procured a withy band, tled the two snakes to 
gether te await our return in the evening, and 
made them fast to a tree, around the trunk of 
which the reptiles immediately colled themselves. 
| When we passed the place In the afternoon there 
was still life in them; but they were soon 
despatched, rolled together in bundles, and carried 
to the camp to be roasted for supper. 

As speeiily as possible the camp-fire was made, 
and stones were heated; for snakes are considered 
'q delicacy, to be prepared in the most fastidious 

manner. 

‘They were first carefully Inid in circular form, 
in order that they might occupy ag small a space 
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as possible. Each formed a disk, fastened with a 
reed: they looked like the coils of rope on the 
deck of a ship. 

Large snakes, and the flesh of fish, cattle and 
man, are all prepared in an interesting manner: 
First a hole is made in the ground about one foot 
in depth, and in ita fire is built. Upon the fire 





stones are laid, and over the stones fresh green 
leaves. The leaves of the so-called native ginger 
are used when available. Upon these the meat is 
placed, and covered with more leaves and more 
hot stones. The earth which bas been dug out is 
then spread over the whole, which then assumes 
the appearance of an ant-hill. 

Should the steam escape through any fissure, 
the vent is covered up and made tight as soon as 
discovered. 

The baking is now permitted to go on undis- 
turbed. The natives seem to know precisely 
when the meat is done; they never make a 
mistake. The hot stones develop an intense heat, 
which gradually bakes the food thoroughly, at 
the same time preserving all its flavor. 

On opening this primitive oven, the outer 
leaves are found to be scorched, while the inner 
ones are fresh and green, und give the dish a 
most inviting appearance. Beef prepared in this 
manner is really excellent, and if leaves of the 
ginger plant are used, they give the meat a 
peculiar piquant taste which is very appetizing. 

During my stay among the savages I adopted 
this mode of preparing my salt beef, after letting 
it soak in a brook over night to freshen it. 

‘When the pythons were done, and were taken 
out of the hot leaves, they were perfectly whole 
as before. The bands were loosened, and the 
snakes stretched out to their full length and cut 
open with one of their own jawbones. 

First the fat was taken out and handed m long 
strings to the hungry, greedy mouths; then the 
heart, liver, and lungs; and finally the body 
itself was divided. 

Nothing is wasted, for even the backbone is 
crushed between stones and eaten; and the blacks 
lick up the small quantity of juice which drops 
from the meat, and enjoy it hugely. 

‘What cannot be eaten on the spot is put away 
in the hut. In this case the leavings lasted four 
whole. days, and some of the meat at last had to 
be thrown away. 

It should be observed that the natives stand in 
mortal dread of poisonous snakes, and never eat 
them. If they try to kill one, they do so by 
throwing missiles from a distance. They were 
much surprised whenever they saw me go near a 
venomous snake, and kill it with a stick. 
such occasions they seemed to realize the supe- 
riority of the white man. 

1 became quite fond of the flesh of large lizards. 
It is white, fat, and resembles chicken both in 
appearance and in taste. I cooked the flesh of 
those animals, and indeed all sorts of meat, as 
the natives did—simply by broiling. Ordinary 
broiling, and the above described elaborate baking 
process, employed to cook their choicest morsels, 
are the only methods of preparing food known to 
the blacks. They never boil anything, never eat 
anything raw, and use no salt. 

I think it is qnite noteworthy that while with 
them I did not feel the need of salt—a circum- 
stance due, no doubt, to the fact that the meat was 
broiled instead of boiled. 

Of all the dainties brought to me by the blacks 
liked nothing hetter than the larve of certain 
species of large beetles. The best are found in 
the decayed trunks of old acacia-trees, out of 
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which the natives cut them with their tomabawks. 
‘They are so fond of these grubs that they often 
cannot resist the temptation to swallow a few of 
them alive. 

Generally, however, the insects are thrown on 
the hot ashes, where they immediately cook and 
become very crisp. Their taste is very like that 

of an omelette, but I 

found them even more 

delicate. 

The savages who, for 
many long months, were 
my constant companions, 
are of medium size and 
are called blacks, though 
in reality they are choc- 
olate-brown. They are, 
at present, the most un- 
cultured human beings 
in existence, aud the 
lowest in the scale of 
civilization. They have 
no idols, no worship, no 
sacrifices, but are intense- 
ly afraid of an evil power 
—their devil, whom they 
call koingan. 

They know no numer- 
als beyond three (yéngul, 
yakkan, karbo ). All other 
numbers they vaguely 
express by the word 
“many” (taggin). They 
go altogether naked, both 
winter and summer. All 

their senses are well devel- 
oped, especially the sight. 
Their sense of smell is also 
acute. In walking through 
the woods they will often take 
up a handful of earth or rubbish, 
and by smelling it ascertain if an 
animal has passed that way. 

War exists among them in its 
most primitive form. They will 
lie in ambush and make a sly 
attack upon a weaker foe, but do 
not dare to wage open warfare 
upon their enemies. 

Woe to the native stranger who strays into the 
domain of another tribe! If he is discovered, he 
is mercilessly killed and eaten, for human flesh is 
prized by them as the greatest delicacy. 

But the chief danger in associating with Aus- 
tralian cannibals does not lie in their longing to 
eat you, but in their insatiable desire to get into 
possession of your belongings. [ do not hesitate 
to say that an Australian native will mercilessly 
kill any man for a pipe of tobacco, if he thinks 
he can do so with safety to himself. 

. Caru Lumuoirz. 
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A FATAL FAULT. 


It ta the little rift within the lute, 
‘That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 


Tennyson, 
+8 


PEACE IN CHILE. 


After a civil war which raged with varying 
fortunes for nearly eight months, tranquillity 
once more reigns in the South American Republic 
of Chile. That this 
the decisive victory of the Congressional, or 
Revolutionary, party. 

The Chilean civil war broke out on the Seventh 
of last January. It was the crisis of a quarrel 
which had been going on for several months 
between President Balmaceda and the Congress 
of the Republic. 

The President had been charged, among other 
things, with arbitrary conduct, with a corrupt 
use of the national treasury, with seeking to 
dictate a creature of his as his successor, with 


violating the constitution, with extravagance and 
gross favoritism. 


On the other hand, the partisans of the Presi- | 


dent alleged that the charges were false; that he 
was the champion of the people, whereas Congress 
represented the aristocracy; and that Congress 
had attempted to exercise the powers which 
properly belonged to the President. 

Which side was right is not yet clear, but will 
doubtless become so in the course of time. 

The first demonstration of the war was the 
revolt of the fleet, with two thousand men. The 
Chilean navy declared against the Presiden 
while the army, numbering perhaps thirty thou- 
sand, adhered to his cause. The war, therefore, 
was in the main a struggle between the land and 
the sea forces of the Republic. 

For several months the fortunes of war 
evidently favored the Congressional insurgents. 
They pursued the conflict along the long and 
Narrow coast of the country, and succeeded in 
capturing several important seaports. In May, 
eight of the twenty-three provinces of Chile were 
reported to have fallen into the hands of the 
insurgents. 

Then for a while their triumphant progress 
seems to have heen checked. At all events the 
war dragged along for several months without 


any notable advantage being apparently gained 
by either side. 











Valparaiso, the chief seaport, and Santiago, 
the capital of the republic, still remained in the 
President's hands; 


is so is the result of | 
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as if he would prevail over his assailants. In 
e, a Presidential! election occurred in 
that part of Chile as yet unconquered by the 
insurgents, and resulted in the choice of Vicufia, 
Balmaceda's nominee and friend. 

‘The end of the struggle came somewhat sud- 
denly, and its result was rather unexpected. On 
the ‘Twentieth of August, the insurgent forces 
began a series of operations directed toward the 
capture of Valparaiso, landing their forces at a 
small seaport twenty miles north of the city. The 
President hastened to confront them with a large 
part of his army, and the contending forces met 
at Concon. ‘ 

The result of the battle was a complete victory 
for the insurgents, and in it the Presidential forces 
lost twenty-four hundred men. The insurgents 
‘at once advanced upon Valparaiso. 

The President once more took his stand in an 
excellent defensive position near Placilla, but was 
fiercely attacked by the enemy, and a most 
sanguinary conflict ensued. The President's 
troops numbered twelve thousand, but in the 
battle he lost fourteen hundred. 

The insurgent victory was complete aud de- 
cisive of the whole war. The insurgents entered 
Valparaiso in triumph. President Balmaceda and 
his chief adherents hastened to take flight; and 
in a few days the Congressional forces occupied 
Santiago, the capital. 

The Congressional “junta,” as its executive 
body is called, at once proceeded to establish a A 
provisional government, with Sefior Jorge Montt 
at its head, and to apply to foreign powers for the 
official recognition of their government. 

Whether the revolutionists, thus having won 
the power, will be able securely to establish them- 
selves and set up a stable government the future 
alone can reveal to us. 


superb tree-growth covered all the land, but whieh 
still hold the key to the fruitfulness of the valleys 
and plains below; districts where singular ang 
wonderful formations of rock and earth are 
found ; all these have their part in the encourage. 
ment of patriotic sentient and the formation of 
American character, as well as in their contribu. 
tion to practical advantage. 

As the land falls in larger and larger measure 
into the hands of private individuals whose use 
of it conduces to the general prosperity, there 
should still be found, in all parts of the country, 
many beautiful, ample and characteristic Spots 
where the citizen who owns no land may always 
be at home, and where he may say, “This place 
is mine and my children’s forever. 

A noteworthy step toward the general preser- 
vation of such places has been the incorporation, 
in the State of Massachusetts, of a body of 
“Trustees of Public Reservations,” who are 
empowered by law to acquire, hold and open to 
the public, free from taxation, beautiful and 
historic places and tracts of land within the 
Commonwealth. 

Such a body of trustees as this might well exist 
in every State; and every such body would find 
abundant material for its effort. The good effect 
in the future of such a general movement 
throughout the country would be beyond all 
calculation. 
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KEEPING A SECRET. 


‘As the letter-carrler closed the door of Miss 
Peck's boarding-school, a gust of excitement swept 
up the statrs and through the corridor devoted to 
the seniors. It pushed ajar the chamber doors 
and showed every girl opening adouble-enveloped, 
card-laden invitation. A ripple of laughter came 
from one recipient, followed by the murmu 

“Sing praises! The strain of that secretisover.” 

“slice,” exclaimed a dozen others crowding 
into her room, “do you dare eay you knew about 
this wedding and never told us? What! knew it 
two years ago? O heartless creature, and you 
never gaye even a hint! 

“Of course not,” spoke another. “Alice's beset 
ting sin is knowing how to keep a secret. When 
hear anything of interest 1 say: ‘Oh, I know 
something so exciting; how it would astonish you; 
I only wish I could tell it; but it is a profound 


secret.” 
J 3. T. 
«JOHN B. Tapp. | And then you all—Alice excepted—tay traps 


—__+e-___ ; 
for me until you learn it in its length and breadth. 
HISTORIC SITES. Now Alice is not half so entertaining. Nobody 


ever suspects her of having a secret, so nobody 

The American people have not been wanting in | tempts her to free her mind.” 
a sense of the interest and real importance, to; The person who reveals facts that have been 
them aud their descendants, of the spots which | entrusted a het comtktence, weake all codes ot 

: ir history. ‘ honor. “Everything that 1s mine, even to my 
ne an aad i sae ue Ee eat life,” wrote Str Philip Sidney, “is hers I love; but 

: ; the secret of my friend Is not mine.” 

reverence paid by our people to such sites as| Phere is no sin in secrecy unless secrecy be a 
Bunker Hill, Plymouth Rock, Mount Vernon, | mere cloak for sin. All of us tell to a choten 
the fields of Lexington, Concord and Gettysburg, | relative or friend many things which we do not 
and the old hall in which the nation’s independ- | want repeated. Often the telling of them toa 
ence was declared. friend relieves and assists us. 

A determination to preserve public places indi- geome nomen are 0: ay nynalnizine el 

tive anger ‘oti ‘i nat they are laden with contilences. They 

cates a genuine interest and patriotic feeling on | aa ee one Hoveiva july vats tencouracetien 
theipart ofthe peoples, lecatibe,in- this country. we they smooth away difficulties, and a 
have no benevolent despotisin which looks ont in | Browning anys: z 
a paternal way for such memorials and expro- ak caine Gone 
priates for the benefit of the public beautiful or 
historic sites. 

Bunker Hill monument was built and Mount 


Lending their minds out.” 

Such a friend isa priceless treasure; but, alas! 
Vernon was preserved by private and thoroughly 
patriotic effort. 


she is rare. Even King Midas, the richest person 
in the world, failed to find her. He had ass’s ears, 
which he vainly tried to hide beneath his cp. a 
| Z : 1 and whispered 
However, the devolving of this peculiarly ne Tie, see tinae an aire Ce ren 
sacred duty upon private citizens has been shown | ye covered up the hole. Buta reed sprang up on 
to be attended with a considerable danger. It is | that spot and whispered the secret all around. 
@ just saying that “Everybody's business is) William K. Vanderbilt once sald to a friend, 
nobody's business.” While many historic spots, | “Keep a secret to yourself, that’s one.” He hell 
much in the public eve, have been saved and | up his first finger, ‘Tell it to your mother, that's 
guarded, many others have been neglected. two.” He held up a second finger. “Tell It vais 
For instance, it has lately been announced that | ‘itd person, and that,” holding Up his 
the site of Washington's camp at Valley Forge— | *ngers. “is one hundred Se ee ae aveyoae 
where the dreadful winter of 1777-78 was passed, | whom it is contded, ls.a third class of persons, the 
and where the real test of the courage, endurauce | outsider; and her position is as delicate as that of 
and patriotism of the American people in the war| either of the others. Too often she sniffs the 
of the Revolution was made—is to be subdivided | secret in the air and applies the wedge of ber 
and sold and, very likely, the traces of the heroic | curtosity, driving It in as far as the point will go. 
resistance made here forever obliterated. She plans leading questions, she contrives sur 
i ei i rises, she lays traps for the unwary. 
snfred and where bie arefooted and conte | 6 mow hers Fell aie er, We 
' : avold her. We turn lovingly back to school-ei 
army left its footprints of blood upon the snow, | tice, the friend who never pries into the secrets 
brave against cold and starvation as it was | of others, and who faithfully respects those em 
against the enemy in the field, should surely be a | trusted to her. 
sacred one in the estimation of the people; and —o—_—— 
the error of the omission sooner to preserve this 
place intact, and as nearly as possible as Wash- BARING BOTH ENDS eee t 
ington left it, should be quickly repaired. When young people find themeelves fore me 
Every Stute in the Union, every county, has | ime earning their own Hving, with no Mitel 
certain spots which are significant in the history | fl! back upon, they ave apt to be aston 
of it - ¥ | way their money goes. It never seems nove 
is own people. As the years go by all these! Everything costs a grent deal more than they 
spots become of greater interest and patriotic theugit Teyvould, and when they have to buy 8 
value, The time will come when the settlement | thrcelollar garment out of mn eight-dlollar weekly 
of the colonies of the Atlantic slope and the salary, it comes home to them with new force that 
Pioneer days of the States of the Western plains | three from elght leaves only five. 
and mountains will not seem so very far apart, | They bad often done such eumeat schoo! 1 
but will blend together in historic interest. slates, and it seemed quite natural; but now, 
It is the duty of the people of this generation 
to set apart these places, while there is yet oppor- 
tunity to preserve them. 
Historic sites, moreover, are not the only ones 
which should be protected from invasion and 
spoliation. The truest love of country is cultivated 


their board and washing cost fiye dollars Wt & 
halt, it is something awful to tind that their 

by a disposition to cherish and preserve spots 

remarkable for their natural beauty. 


and 
for a week will not quite pay for board 
trousers, too. 
Places which command sublime or lovely views; 
valleys where nature has concentrated its wonders 
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For the Companion. 
THE HUMMING-BIRD. 





A flash of harmless lightning, 

A mint of rainbow dyes 

‘Tne burnished sunshine brightening, 
From flower to flower he flies; 

‘While wakes the nodding blossom, 
But Just too late to see 

‘What lip hath touched her bosom 
And drained her nectary. 

































joo! on thelr 
hen 





settles down 


upon the young soul, and he wonclers that, out of 
all the instructors of his childhood and youth, ne 
one ever took the trouble to explain to him thi 
fearful difiiculty of making both ends try 
Perhaps he now remembers the cloud that DUSr 
over his father’s brow, and the anxious look uP®) 
his mother’s face, when business was dull, or Wo" 





and at one moment it seemed ; carry the visitor back to the days when such 


Then for the firat time black care 
of vegetation; mountain forests which not only | war slack, or unexpected expenses had to be vorne 


share of 
He discovers gradually, if he has a falr share o! 
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ie 8 partial cure for this malady. Economy is the 
cure; not wasting anything, taking good care of 
what we have, making the most of our chances, 
and saving the surplus of one week to make 
the deficiency of another. This is 
provided we have the resolution (: é 

Upon further observation of life, he perevives 
that this kind of fear, whieh tormented him 
what keeps the honest part of busy, 
attentive and careful. It sends (he sailor out to 
the end of the yard-arm on a stormy night in 
January, and makes him willing to go there. It 
keeps the farmer's plow moving, the mechanic's 
hand working, the inventor's heal cogitating, the 
lawyer’s tongue wagging, anil (le merchant's ship 
sailing. 

The wonder of it is that it not only keeps us all 
at work, but makes us glad to work, even though 
the work be in Itself repulsive that 
corroding fear is a greater evil than the most 
disagreeable kind of work can be 

And go scarcely any living creature, bird, animal, | 
fish, reptile or man, iu quite free from this dread 
of coming short. It is to the movement of the 
world what the main.spring is to the wateh; it 
keeps It going. 

8 


QUEEN AND PRIEST. 


A short time ago, eays the New York Recorder 
the queen regent of Spain wrote {0 bis holiness the 
pope asking him to granta bishopric t 4 yoo 
humble priest, the son of a Tyrolese shepherd. 
Interest shown by the youn: yin this 
peusant’s gon had {ts source ii) 11) incident whieh 
took place when Marla Christins was a litte 
Austrian arehduchess of five yur 

She was one day roaming about te hills with, 
her governess, when a violent ~tori) came on, and 
they took shelter ina shepherd's hut which was 
near at hand. A Mttle boy wWa- amusing binself 
with some pebbles In a corner ot the miserable 
dwelling when they entered. 

Resenting the sudden Intrusion, the hoy marched 
up to the little archduchess, ani! save her a smart 
blow on the back. Poor Mari Christin, offended 
and hurt by this extraordinary setion, burst lute 
violent fit of weeping, and was pacitied with the 
utmost difficulty. 

A few years later, when her inperial hichness 
partook of her first communio: expres 
the desire of paying for the «dresses worn by some 
poor communicants, among wlio happened to be 
the boy who had once atruck hier. She rewen here 
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mankind 
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she 











him at once, and hearing that lhe yvi-heel tw hecorne 
a priest she undertook to defray all the expense 
of his education. 


Ever since that day the queen hii been a true | 
friend to the poor priest, and be wrote ty hin 
before asking from the pope the bishopric 
mentioned, saying : 

1 want you to become a bis! 
know so well how to eressmar: 

Tn this word, which means the lay incon of hands 





op because you 





or confirmation, she made a sly allu-ien ty the tine: 
when, asa boy, he laid hands violently upon hes 
= 


WHY HE COULDN’?r. 


A certain terary German wh 
speaking was extremely deliberate, and who 





manner 


of 








approved of impetuosity of iy sort uiler any 
circumstances, had an amurin: experience in a 
restaurant one day. 

He was a well-known figure jin the patrons 


seldom dined | 
Hy was served by at 


of this particular restaurant, «- !\« 
anywhere else, and he gener 
walter who had become wseil (|) 
ing; but one day a new waiter tok his vrder, 
brought his soup. 


way of speak 





“I cannot eat this soup,’ <0) fie centionan 
slowly, not looking up from his plaiv. tier he hal 
summoned the waiter for the -couid) Cie The 


man seized the offending dish betore the customer 





could finish the sentence, and vairisterd with it He 
reappeared in a moment with another -upply el 
the eame soup, Which he places betore the sents 
man, and then stood regarding hin witli su sasious 





face, wondering what could be the rea-en the soup 
alned untasted. 
nnot eat this soup,” again 
the literary man. 

“Why not, sir? What is the nite 





lawl 





remarked 


* stammered 





the unhappy waiter, who bad been told he wa 
serving an important person. 
“1 cannot eat this soup,” said the Jiierary sent 


calmly for the third time, “beesu-e Lhaive 








yet been provided with a spoon.” Ayui lookin 
to catch the expression of relic! oi the waite 
face, he indulged in the low churi ie Wiel was the 


only expression of amusement to which he ever 
gave way. 
—— oe 
SCIENCE ON THE 


Many farmers laugh at th 
the principles of chemistry 
such an application of science 
hug. Yet farmers see their 
drift away because, having beew ly 
public schools, the spirit of « 
gressive age has possessed thei 
elsewhere than upon an old-fas)) 
for the education which they have) 
and for the wider education whic! |) 

Now there is no fleld whieh ices yore 
scope for an educated and scics( tiv 
good farm. The old-fashioned f\0« 
do I want to know about chemi-\: 
if] manure the ground and pl: 
will take care of the rest.” 

But the application of manure i 
and if the farmer or his bey uiivr-h 
groundwork of that = , he kara 
of manure is good for a cet 
kind Is good for another field ; 
may make for him or save for bin 100 
asingle year. 

A knowledge of chemistry wi 
gave the valuable properties 0 
the soll, instead of letting previvvly those prope 


vARM. 


notion of apply 





sling and um 





cated in the 
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sense, and 1a destined to do well in life, that there | ties be evaporated and wasted, as they are inthe | Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, or | 





case of most natural manures as now treated on | Sore Throat. 














the farms of this country 
But the most important function of science on a 
the farm, after all, at the present time, is not the | offers both sexes the t 









immediate material advantage which It may bring | business eduention 
to the farmer, but the means which it will supply | asst 





interesting the young, of engaging their active | "Phu faught. Address 
intel and keeping them from 


places where they will be very much worse off 





and eager 








§ “Brown's Bronchial Troches' 
mediate relief, Sold only in boxes, 


/RIVERVIEW:?. 


give im 
% (adv. 


ents. 





EASTMAN CoLLEcE, Povoukrerste, N. Y. 





stadvantages for a pract 
at the lowest cost. Open 


i 
Business houses supplied with ‘competent 
ts, No charge for sit 


ns furnished. Stenoy: 
for Illus, Catalogue. 


ACADEMY, 
ughkeepsie, N.Y. 





as abc 








Give a boy a fundamental knowledge of the | 36th Yenr. | Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
: fs eternment Academies, and Pusiness, Military Organ 
principles of chemistry, and the processes and | ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 

















operations of the farm become at once wonderfully 
interesting to him : see ree 
When he bas learned that the part of a plant or 
vegetable whieh it gets from the ground Is found | 4 ayn, 
in its ashes after itis burned, he will be interested | @REEK, 
at once in ascertaining what those mineral parts ENGLISH, 
are, and if they are supplied in the soil in which GERMAN, 
the plant grows FRENCH, 
Having found potash in considerable quantities one: 
in the potato-vine, phosphates and soda in Indian HISTORY, . 
corn, phosphate of lime In wheat, and so on, he ECONOMICS, 


Will be interested to know whether the food that is 
supplied to the plants contains these elements. 

In precisely the he will be interested 
to know what elements the food of the animals | 
should contain to make them thrifty 


SCIENCES, Etc. 


For information in re 
methods of W 


Chautauqua College, 








same way 











‘EMATIC HOME STUDY. 


Chautauqua College. 


Studies guided, inst 
Pap 


tions 
3 corrected by 








‘give 
correspontence 





mposed of pro: 
leading American 





Colleges, 
3. Students take full College 
‘courses or special hes, 
4. Preparatory Department 
for those unprepared to do 

College work, 
§. Time to suit the student. 
6. Tuition fees low. 
gard to course of study and 





address, 


Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FREE! 





Once entered upon the path of this kind of | 

knowledge, the farm life venses to be mere ot aie 

drudgery. It is invested at every step with new \n illustrated book 

Tinevest ili, GeGrones Nye tig SEFOE ITE about Exercise and the 
use of Chest Weights, 


worthy to be lived by an educated and thinking 
man. | 


DOUBLE NATIONALITY. 





History supplies a great many 
men have changed their nationali 


uses in which 
y very suddenly 





Also our complete 











in order to serve personal purposes, but no case is | artistic Catalogue 
| recorded, perhaps, where one has ymnasium, Exe 
often as a certain railroad conductor who serves | and Outing Goo 
ona line connecting France and Germany. This|be sent FREE to 





| 
changed 30 | 


funetionary ela nationality wice a day. | sponsible parties 









Ti Mavenica who was riding on the MERWIN, HULBERT & 
train between and Belfort relates that, | 
THOPIC RISE inane CuCOI Swiee tite, Gesmn|| “Gur Patchy Rerdatian 


territory, he had occasion to ask the ches of the 
train some question about the journey, and put | 
the inguiry in Freneh. 





are means whereby t 
its regulating are 
little time. You pay 





ma 








Nein, ein!” said the conductor.“ Sprechen 
Sin’ Deutse No, no: speak German.) 

The American asked his question in the best 
German he could muster, and received an auswe 





in that lang 
Before lo 








ethe train had traversed the 1 
Welt of German territory and entered France 
traveller again had oecasion to make an inquiry 
and this time essed the same conduetor in 
German 

“ Mousiettr," s 
je ne parle que sre 
Frenet 

















aid the chief of the train, politely, 


ais.” (1 speak nothing bi 
» MC through reason it contat 





















Rowing Machines, etc., 
hy Davip Orr Epson, 





and 

of 
ing, 
will 





CO., 26 W. 23d si N.Y. City, 


Device and P: 
taking out of the 
ale matters whieh 
uur tuner for his time and skill 








| GVERET? | 


PLANO 





us above patents, he can often 














Av the man had to retrace his steps, amd become | Megulstte and tune Lar the same time he would tune an- 
a German’ gaat before be went to, bet hte i aot for sue by sour teal dealer, addrexe 
of the famous Viewr of Bray, who changed his DEOL CII. Pe sClngianaty 
religion hilt a elozen times under as mi: ” 
Fe eae ee renee oon ee tained, Sie suas “FFom Andante to Allegro," an illustrated pamphlet, 
Fesolvedd, wo uvitter Who Was King, to live and wie | il hr, Sen tees, fe aus fae whe WHT mention Where 





the Viewr of Bray 





The 





editors of periodicals at the present time 





have undoubtedly the disagreeable task of reading: 
much which is uot only “unavailable,” but 
utterly without merit: still, a+ the taste of the 
majority of readers in this generation is for that 
Which is cheerful in poetry as well as in prose, it 














































is not Hhely that auy editer to-day would Inve | Ay 
the one printed in a magazine which hears a date ee 
over filty years ag lamp, but it’s 
My Wife's Grave,” °M ieht, Tagnent ov 
the Grave of a Wifes? ©The | Poet's Doom, io i : 
1 ee ee te Canad nutter! ous ne tt thi 
Frienl.” Vengeances “Let Me Weep," S The 
Poetry of ‘Tears,’ and Alone Such ure the instec 
titles of these unavailabs poe ns, instead. 
I appears that the articles accepted were of | 
wiueh the same character, althowzh they probably 
Nayed autrks of zewius which induced. t 
uifleicd elitor toaccepethenr: “Natu Musih 
The Last Seng Bird,” The Mourner 
Bereaved.’ “Sinulows of the Past," ‘solitu 
ee ee 
If any pocms of a more cheerful order were! 2. Ae 
Fe eee eee a eee eal asthe yeas: (b 
worthy, of any notlee in Ut number of the 
ae ada the wrist. 
HAPPY IGNOKANCE, | Send for our ABC 
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kon Lamps. 


4 selnol teacher who received | SD Cte 


Phere was once 





























































from her pupils a most elaborare jewel casket, | Sarclay St., 

of glass and silver, Net long afterward) shi 

wuneunced, by family conelave, “That chine is 7 
iwridd, but we really must use it Wee" queried | 

her tather. “Why, how many of us are expected 

to make use of i" 8 As many as possible, 1 

oul “was te imecent reply. clsn't it a 
pickle j 

“Sigaoe Console, Lyras you tell me what this is 
for? eseluimed' an Italian shopkeeper, as he 
entered the Mmeriean Consul’ oftive, followed by 
Chey carrying a patent clathe-awringer. SL have 
had it in my establishment newely a year, and 1 

wuld so Like te know what itis for 

“Why, that's for drying elotie= 

SRealiy. Signer? Sto: 

What did vou think IC) 

\ shruz of the shoulders -erved as the man's 
only response Tr afterward appeared that he 
fad beh weine to ell it te artiste, ae a great 
HpPHVEMEN ED the art at photosraphy 
my 1 ! | 

TOO MANY LANGUAGES. 

There is undoubtedly at good deal ef nts 

learnings foreign tongue= from a aurse in ebiht 
hood, but it is casily pussile to de this at Uke 
expense of English. Hf the eli is not te knee 
iis mother tangue there is not a sreat deal ol 
wdvatiage in having t smatieriie of a foreicn one 

On the piazza of a swumer hotel were observed 
Meet tinee a eraup at iresseil children 
Whe wore about setvite: out Tord walk under the 
Gatien} aseverness Who was tiinictakabls Breneh 

“Audios at anal bes eb tbe party 20d to bis 
ister, saint the Friuleiti asin’ to ceine 

aio the ir] an-werrdl est taunt 
Fie awtul eked -he aint well this mornin 

These children had a French aad a German 
everne caine tine, but neither et then: 
wits Ih ibout so unimportant a matter a= 





device, you'd light it as 


Daylight 


nds an ordinary 
so much bother 
it you light the 

If 


it was our 


lamp, with our easy lighting 


sasily 


y a mere turn of 


A new wrinkle. 
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The Bost Shoe in all Resnects 


faite Pat NEVER. 

Tt allows all the freedom of @ 

lace shoe, Without the trouble of 
ng and unlacin, 

prevents undue tension of th 

elastic, It 

































hice fitting, 
stylish and serviceable, and 
costs $3.00 to $7.00 
a pair. "An indispen. 

luxury for 











's STAMPED: * 
MAY 13.1884 


If you cannot get these shoes to suit you in shape or 
quatlty, take no other, but write to 


H. T. MARSHALL, Brookton, Mass., 















Manufacturer of Men's, Boys’ and Youths’ Fine Shoes 
I the “Ten hoe Made 
For Lapres 
At Wholesale or Retail at 160 Summer St., Boston. 








N.B, Ihave licensed several firms to make this shoe, 
but all Congress shoes adjusted by lacings must have 
woven in front st each shoe “Marshall's Pat., 





Da 
ind any sclihout this stump. are 
ring owhers lable for damages: 


Pat'd May 13, 1884 














Made the exact shape of the foot, allowing 
the toes to retain their natural positions. 

A stocking thus shaped is not only more 
comfortable but much more durable. The 
is toe, having room enough, stays inside. 

Ingrowing nulls, corns, bunions, ete., due 
to wearing the old-style, stocking, ate’ pre- 
vented and relieved by Waukenhose. 


Men's: 4 pi edium or heavy 

cotton, 81.00; 3 pairs flne cotton, 

$1.00; 2 pairs soft Lisle, merino, 
or Wool, $1.00. 

3: We ‘have’ added 








Sold by Dealers, 
or 
By Mail. Price 
Balbriggan, 6 


Mention size shoe, and whether lady’s or gentleman's. 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“© Capen Cuttle 
hows agood thing, 
Ltell yesand when 
Ge hails a better 
Drink than Van 
» ZouTen’s Cocoa 
Ge ll make a note 
eOnit.” 


CAP'EN CUTTLE. | 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 60PER CENT. tho solubility of the 
flosh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an casily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by tho most d 

Asie your grocer for V Ax Hourex’s and talo 
nosubstitute. gy-Tfnot obtainable enclose 
ets, to either VAN HovrEn & ZOON, 106 
Roade Street, Now York, or45 Wabash Ave... 
Chicago, and’a can, containing enough for 35 
to J0 caps wil: be mailed, Mention this 
publication. Prepared only by the inventors 
{AN Houres & Zoos, Weesp, Holland, 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 
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Five Questions. 


1, Would you 

ph? 

Have you ever 
vard Camera‘? 

Have you ev 
tiful collection 
taken with it? 

Have you ever sent for one of these 
sample photographs ? 

If not, do you want to be CON- 
VINCED that the Harvard Camera 
is a real gem, and is capable of 
taking photographs of superior 
merit and beauty? 


like to take a photo- 





heard of the Har- 


xamined our beau- 
of photographs 





















a two-cent 


at 


seni us stam 
mail 
this | 





vou a sample ph 
ua ple | 


i feeling sure it 


an will 
We 





esire will 
whieh 


« Harvard 





onvineir 
for 
snot 





vance that 





can a g 
Camera 

Those 
Came 
Furth 
Outi will be sent ss, the receiver 
the transportat If it is to be 
y mail, enclose 50 cents additional 


provit 
u toy 





Harvard 
with: 


wish’ to 
Complete 


who 


a and 


order a 


Outfit 


ut 





$1.75, t 





iscuiss ret amd the 





n charges, 


pay 


sent | 
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For the Companion. 


FOOT-BALI, AT PRINCETON. 


By the Captain of the Princeton Eleven of ‘89. 


Most of the articles on foot-ball have been 
devoted to explanation of the game or to discuaston 
‘as to the best way to play it. I shall endeavor 
in this paper to dwell upon incidents which may 
give one some idea of foot-ball life at Princeton. 
It ta hardly necessary to say that foot-ball ts the 
leading gaine at Princeton, and that the interest 
taken In it is almost unbounded. 

‘The game has become almost a necessary part of 
the lite of the college; and every student seems 
to consider it a duty, even If he does not play the 
game, to be well versed in It. 

‘As soon as the college opens in the autumn, the 
campus swarms with candidates for foot-ball 
honors. Almost any hour of the day one may 
hear the heavy thud of the ball as it is kicked to 
and fro, or may see men eagerly passing it from 
one to another. As this fs the sight that greets the 
Freshman on his entrance to college life, It 1s not 
to be wondered at that a desire is bred In him to 
get out and try bis hand. 

Before many days are over, a large number of 
Freshmen are engaging in the sport. I remember 
well our first gume in my Freshman year; Indeed, 
Ido not think I shall ever forget it. We had been 
in college only three or four days when, one morn- 
Ing, on going to chapel, we saw posted on the 








and becoming too strong for them, often trump UP 
cuses for discontinuing the games. 

Great Importance Is attached to developing & 

|goud Freshman team, for the strength of the 

i*varsity for the next yeur te largely dependent 

upon the material thus brought out. 

In addition to the regular cleven, numerous 
“gerub” elevens are organized among the classes 
and eating clubs. Consequently what are called 
“horse” games are of every-day occurrence, and 
give great pleasure both to the participants and 
the observers. These teams also help to develop 
matertal. 

Meanwhile the ’Varsity and second eleven or 
“scrub,” as it 18 usually called, are playing daily. 
Indeed, they lose no time in getting down to busi. 
ness. As soon ag the men return to college In the 
autumn, work begins. It consists, for a day or two, 
in running anywhere from a quarter of a mile to a 


just enough exercise to get the stiffness out of the 
men, and to accustom them to handling the ball. 

A large number of candidates of all characters 
and descriptions alwaya present themselves at the 
start. Itis plain ata glance that some of them will 
never amount to anything. Others look as if they 
might be made into good players with a proper 
amount of coaching, while upon others the word 
“football player” Is, 80 to speak, stamped. Soon 
the poor men are weeded out, and only the best 
are left. 

In a few days active play begins. We go at it 
easily at first, playing longer and longer each day, 
0 as to harden the muecles and sinews of the men 
by degrees. 

I suppose our first game lasts about ten minutes, 
the second twelve or fifteen, und so on. In all 
these practice games the whole college takes the 
deepest interest, and from the beginning of the 
season speculates about Princeton’s chances for 
winning the championship. Some years matters 
look bright from the etart. Nearly all the old men 


mile, in kleking, passing and falling on the ball; | 


players are of the firmest and most lasting char- 
heter. If, at the end of the season, victory crowns 
their efforts, there are no persons in the world so 
ag the foot-ball men. 
ree te are all the seasons nt Princeton, no 
time of the year is so loved by the college at large 
as the two short mouths devoted to foot-ball. 
EpGax A. POE. 


———+e" 





For the Companion. 
UNDER STRONG TEMPTATION. 


“Do you think, young man,” said Mr. Carmichael, 
a Boston capitalist in Denver, “that 
gold mine from a hole in the ground 

‘The question was asked in a small office room in 
a new block, upon the door of which a tin sign 
informed the public, in bright gilt letters, that one 
Toman F. Everett, Chemist, Metallurgist and 
‘Assayer, did business there. The person to whom 
the question was addressed, was this hopeful aud 
ambitious young expert. 

“Well, yes, slr, I think I can tell you whether 
quartz has gold in It, and exactly how much to the 
ton,” he replied, smiling. “Whether or not a mine 
will prove profitable and a good investment for 
capital, is a more difficult matter. 1 make a study 
of such matters, however, and should be very glad 
to examine a mine for you.”” 

‘The older man was watching him keenly as he 
spoke. As he did so, he made up bis mind that 
Homan was a gov, clear-looking youth of honest 
appearance, but probably lacking in experience 
and inclined to talk a little too much like a book. 

In this opinion he was uot far from wrong. 
Homan Everett had graduated from the Institute 
ot Technology less than a year before, and had 
been in the West but six mouths. He had received 
thorough instruction in the principles and processes 
of metallurgy, and was competent to assay ores; 











bulletin board a notice requesting all Freshmen 

who desired to play foot-ball to be upon the 'Var- 
sity grounds at five o'clock, dressed for play. 

Atthe appointed hour some twenty-four atudents 
presented themselves, all “eager for the fray.” A 
motley crowd we were, too, and a comical figure 
we must have cut with our varied and pecullar 
coatumes. 

‘There were men of all sizes, from five feet 
upwards. ‘The crowd Included all those who had 
won glory at their reepective preparatory schools, 
and were only waiting for an opportunity to make 
4 “tear;” several who had had only a limited 
experience at the game; and some few who had 
never even seen a foot-ball. 

But we twenty-four players were not the only 
ones present. Ranged in line along the tleld were 
many gentlemen of the Sophomore class, who, 
hetng kind-hearted persons, and taking a great 
interest in our welfare, had come down to sce that 
we did not hurt ourselves, and to encourage us by 
their presence and applause. 

‘These gentlemen, before and during the game, 
amused themselves by inventing appropriate 
names and epithets for the promising athletes 
before them. 

After a little delay two teams were chosen, and 
we were ready to begin. The largest men were 
placed in the centre, the smaller ones on the end, 
the smallest of all as quarter-backs, and those of 
medium ize as half and full-backs. 

‘The ball was then put in play. Immediately a 
scrimmage ensued, with a confusion which it 1 
impossible to depict. It is almost a mystery how | 
all the playera got out alive. But no one was hurt, | 
though I have no doubt that numerous bruises 
were given and recelyed. 

Of course each one imagined that he knew more 
thun bis neighbor, and every one directed every one 
else. Every time a run was gained or a tackle: 
made, our enthusiastle supporters of the Sopho- 
more clags signified their approval by long and 
vociferous cheers. 

Once during the game I gained their plaudits. 
One of the largest men on the other side was 
running with the ball and making straight for me. | 
“It is now or never,” I said to myself. Bracing | 
for the struggle I made a heroic leap for his neck. 
We both fell in a heap and the Sophomores cheered. 
1 thought that I had performed a brilliant feat, and 
considered myself the hero of the hour; whereas 
the truth was that I had made a miserable tackle, 
and if the other man had had any force or skill I 
should have landed on my head. 

‘The most amusing thing in the whole game, 
however, occurred during the latter part of it. 
The full-back on one of the teams was green at 
the game, and had been told to stand behind all the 
other men of his side and guard hts goal. He ! 
followed out his instructions to the letter. At the 
beginning of the game he took a position between | 
the goal posts, and never moved from the spot. At 
last the generous minded Sophomores, seeing him , 
standing there, and pretending to suppose that he 
must be worn out by his terrific exertions, took 
compassion ou him and sent him out a chair. i 

‘The poor fellow was 80 confused that he accepted | 
the chair with thanks, and, sitting down on it, 
remained seated till the game was over, regardless 
of the sarcastic expressions which were hurled at | 
him by the admiring audience. 

When this game was over, each one thought that 
he wasa promising player and would surely “strike | 
the Varsity” in his Freshman year. 

After one or two games among themeelves the 
Freshmen are enabled to form some estimate of 
their material, and from it the best players are 
selected to constitute the Freshman team, subject 
to change. The team elects its captain, and a 
series of games is begun between the Freshmen 
and Sophomores. ‘These games, which are played 
every afternoon, are interesting because of the 
rivalry between the two classes, and also because 
they are a great factor in training men for the 
"Varsity, or regular college eleven. 

The contests between Sophomores and Fresh. 








men are generally pretty even and exciting. The | desired effect. 


Sophomores, as a rule, win the first games, and the | 
Freshmen the last ones, when they have become 
more experienced. However, the Sophomores, 
when they see that the Freshmen are improving 


are back; there are very few places to fill and 





A “Scrub 


plenty of goor material to choose from. The 
college, of course, is jubilant, and already, in the 
minds of many, the championship pennant floats 
for Princeton. The only question is, how badly 
Yale will be beaten. 

Other seasons do not open so auspiciously. 
Nearly all the old players have left college; there 
are many vacancies in the team, and the men to 
draw from are not particularly numerous or efti- 
cient. Things appear decidedly “blue,” and the 
championship pennant is not even In sight. The 
“pessimists” say that the college is going to the 
dogs as far as foot-ball is concerned, while even 
the more sanguine begin to wonder seriously if 
Princeton will be able to beat Wesleyan and the 
University of Pennsylvania. Such are the ways 
of college men. 

But it 1s impossible to predict foot-ball results so 
long in advance. Errors of judgment are made 
very frequently. For instance, the aeagon of 1888 
opened most favorably for Princeton, and it seemed 
as if she would be a eure winner. Nevertheless, 
‘Yale won the championship. 

On the other hand Princeton’s prospects could 
not have been worse than they were the beginning 
of the autumn of 1889; yet Yate was vanquished 
and Princeton took the lead. 

But no matter what the prospects are, the prac- 
tice games between the "Varsity and the “scrub” 
go on every day, and the college men are always 
down in full force to urge on the teams. 

‘The games are generally lively and exciting, and 
good running, brilliant tackling and accurate kick. | 
ing are loudly applauded. The men play with 
snap and dash, and put their whole energy into 
the work. There is something in the sport that | 
carries a man away, and makes him feel that he is | 
playing the finest game in the world. | 

Amusing incidents are of frequent occurrence, 
and there 1 nothing the men like better than to | 
get together and relate them. A rather funny one | 
recurs to me now. It happened In one of the minor 
games a year or two ago. One of the rushers on 
the opposing eleven persisted in getting “off side,” | 
much to the disgust of the Princeton man opposite | 
him. The Princeton player politely requested the | 
gentleman several times to keep “on side,” but 
without any result. 

Finally he repeated once more, “You are off aide, 
sir” The man on the other team replied, “Not to 
my knowledge.” This was too much for the! 
Princeton player. Putting himself into a some. 
what threatening attitude he called out, “I will | 
bring It to your knowledge, sir.” This had the 
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region, its nines and particularly its mine discov- 
erers and mine boomers, he was as yet little 
versed. 

“Still, a young nose Is sometimes keener than an 
old one,” the elder man thought to himself, as he 
Hstened absently to Homan's reply. “He might 
scent something which the other fellows «didn’t, 
and if the sharps bought him over, I could detect 
itn his face. Those other experts are too old and 
case-hardened for me. I shall send him up there.” 

A bargain was concluded. Homan was to receive 
twenty dollars a day for his services and travelling 
expenses. 

He set off by train for Salt Lake City that eve- 
ning, and thence journeyed northward by stage 
across the country into Montana. He entered into 
the spirit of his mission with enthusiasm, feeling 
pride in the fact that he was about to test his skill 
1u an actual examination of a valuable property; 
and that on his professional report, for or against, 
a hundred thousand dollars depended. 

This first year was an anxious one with Homan. 
He was still six hundred dollars In debt for his 
educational expenses, and as yet he had barely 
been able to support himeelf. He greatly desired 
to win reputation and money, and he looked for- 
ward ardently lo the day when he should receive 
for his services such feés as are taken by celebrated 
mining experts. 

The mine was situated in the side of a rugged 
mountain. A rough trail led up to it from a rude, 
new little “city” in the valley, two miles distant. 

This “city” was at the end of a new stage road. 
It consisted of eighteen or twenty slab shanties, 
seven of which were drinking-saloons. It was one 
of those “lively places,” in fact, where gambling, 
drinking and shooting were the favorite amuee- 
ments of the population. There was no hotel, but 
Homan secured lodgings in the loft of a saloon. 

He found Messrs. Warder and Rundlett, the 
proprietors of the mine, at another saloon, engaged 
In playing at cards. He had a letter of introduc- 
tlon to them from Mr. Carmichael. They were 
both men of very aggressive manners. 

“Mr. Carmichael applied to me in Denver and 
sent me here to examine your mine,” said Homan, 
pleasantly. 7 

“Oh, of course,” said Warder, after a glance at 
his partner, “that’s all right, We are quite willing 
that he should examine it as much as he ikes, and 
send us all the experts he wants to. ‘The more the 
better. Our mine will stand any test they can put 


itto, The solid, gold-bearing quartz is right there, 
every time.” 


Homan was aware that both men were regarding 


him with keen, hard scrutiny. But they soon | 








but in practical knowledge of the Rocky Mountain | 


“When will you take a look at the mine, profes 
sor?” Rundlett inquired, and atter that both be 
and Warder addressed Homan by that title, witha 
show of great respect. The young man was not 
affected by this bit of flattery; but he offered no 
objection to it. 

They went to the mine together next morning. 
A shaft had been sunk to a depth of twenty-two 
feet, and a transverse tunnel carried off laterally, 
from the foot of It, forty or fifty feet into the solld 
quartzose rock of the mountatu. The blasting hay 
been done with gunpowder, and the rock on all 
sides was blackened; yet particles of gold sparkled 
through the grime. 

Homan took the sledge and broke off “speci. 
mens” from several faces of the excavation, 
These eamples were carried ina aack down to his 
room at the saloon. He had brought a portale 
assay kit, and tested the specimens the same 
afternoon. 

Every fragment of the rock contained gold. As 
nearly as he could determine from the assaying of 
40 small a weight of samples, the pay rock would 
yield from eight to ten hundred dollars to the ton, 

“How did you find tt, professor?” Rundlett asked 
him later in the day. 

“Rich,” replied Homan, briefly. 
more samples to-morrow.” 

“Oh, well,” replied Rundlett, after a look which 
seemed to Homan a little lke vexation, “take as 
many as you like. We will go up with you again 
in the morning.” 

‘They went to the mine again aud Homan broke 
out another sackful of samples. Wherever be 
applied the sledge, the broken quartz glistened 
with gold specks. One circumstance only he noted 
as peculiar. The places where he had broken out 
specimens the day before, and which had been left 
clean and fresh, where the pieces of rock broke 
off, were now blackened with powder like the 
surrounding surfaces. 

He took his samples down to the “city” aul 
made a fresh assay. 

Warder dropped in to note the result. 

“ft assays well,” said Homan. “But to-morrow 
1 want to sink the shaft a few feet deeper, and see 
how samples run at that additional depth.” 

Warder seemed displeased for an instant, but 
immediately said, “All right, professor. You shall 
have every facility for your examination that we 
can give you. It is our interest as well as yours 
and Mr. Carmichael’s. To-morrow morning we 
will put three miners at your disposal.” 

He invited Homan to meet him and his partner 
at a neighboring saloon that evening, “for a social 
glass;” but the young assayer assured him that he 
must continue work on the samples. He kept bls 
room, and at nine o’clock that evening he extin. 
guished bis lamp as if he had retired. But just 
after midnight he went out quietly, and walked 
through the unlighted street and up the trail to 
the mine, quite unobserved. 

‘An idea had occurred to him—an idea of the 
nature of a strong suspicion. 

It was a diemal and a very unpleasant walk, for 
the path was excessively rough. He made his way 
slowly up to the mine, and, after watching for 
some momenta at a little distance, cautiously 
approached the shaft-head. 

‘Ap he did go he heard a mufited report, like that 
of a blast, or a shot-gun, quickly followed by & 
second. 

He listened attentively, and then bent down and 
applied his eye to acrack between the planks of 
the trap-door which closed the entrance to the 
shaft. He thought he saw the glimmer of a light 
velow. Powder smoke was coming up through 
the crack, and hig first thought was that Warder 
and Rundlett were sinking the shaft deeper iv 
advance of their agreement. 

Presently he found a wider chink between the 
planks, and as the smoke cleared, he was able to 
see what was taking place below quite plalnly. 

Both the proprietors stood in the tunnel a few 
steps from the bottom of the shaft; but instead of 
blasting tools, they had a double-barrelled, muzzle. 
loading shot-gun which they were loading. 4 
charge of gunpowder was rammed down; but 
Instead of shot they poured Into the gun-barrels & 
gray but sparkling powder from a vial whlch 
Homan supposed contained gold dust. 

Rundlett then capped the piece, and made rendy 
to fire, saying to Warder, “Now find two other 
places where that young fool knocked off samples. 
Plague take him! He tried to skin the whole 
mine. IP'll cost usa hundred dollars in dust to Sx 
it up after him.” 

“Here's a spot,” said Warder, holding a lantern 
to the wall, “and here's another.” 

“Stand aside,” muttered Rundlett. Thereupor 
he discharged first one barrel and then another at 
the fresh spots on the rock. ° 

“Well, well, well!” thought Homan; “here’s * 
fine bit of rascality! 

TM that hour he had never learned that 9 si) 
charged with mixed drill dust and gold dust 21 
fired at point-blank range, will cause the partic re 
of gold to penetrate a certain dietance into # 
rock. Ae 

‘The partners went on with thelr odd gunning Uv 
fifteen or twenty minutes. ‘They then came bet 
to the foot of the shaft. Thinking that they As 
coming out, Homan was on the point of decampins: 
when he saw Warder take up au iron kettle- 

“Have you got those bottles?” he said. . 

Rundlett produced two quart bottles oe 
basket which had previously been set aside. 
contents of the two were mixed in the kettle, 
then Warder emptied Into it gold dust from 1 
other viala. ewe 

“There goes another cool hundred into the P 
he muttered, with something much like a cer 

“Well, there’s too much at stake to PIM 
economy now!” said Rundlett. “The quest! ne re 
Where will that smart young chap take # notio 
sink his shaft?” 

“Probably about here,” sald Warder, indenting 
a point some ten feet within the transverse TY 
vation. The place was out of aight from Mi 
Homan lay; but he could hear the sound © 





“1 will take 




















ae ae and 
ie cat i | Waxed very affable. They had decided that th i le, and afterward of another 
and nome of the feheedan ee remely enjoyable, | had to deal with a very green young man, who | snot, Zor the apace of an hour, or more. TH22 
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could be easily Imposed upon with falr words, 
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a fife was kindled, and, a Homan had reason 
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believe, the liquid was boiled or heated. In the 
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Homan found that the community—honest at 








| table; for what la more disagreeable than to sit 


Interest of his profession he would have Mked to | heart, in spite of its vicious extertor—was on his| “by a leg" which you must embrace Letween your 


penetrate thelr methods of “ducturing” mines, but 
there waa no way in which he could obtain a view 
of their operations; and at Inst, ut about three 
o'clock, he returned cautiously to his room in the 
loft of the saloon. 

He had witneased quite enough to enable him to 
form an opinion as tu the value of the mine. 

Homan slept rather late in the morning, and 
while he was taking his breakfast, Rundlett came 
in to inform him that the miners had come to go to 
their work at the shaft. 

His most prudent course would have been to 
proceed with the examination of the mine, drop- 
ping no bint of what he had learned, and reporting 
his discoveries only to Mr. Carmichael in Denver. 
But he desired to let the men know that they could 
not deceive him. He rose quietly from the table 
and valid: “I have decided not to recommend the 
purchuse of your mine to Mr. Carmichael.” 

“Look here! Do you 
think you can fool with 
us?” shouted Rundlett, 
losing his temper. 











aide, and he left the place the same day with his 
property. 

A fortnight later, in Denver, be notified Mr. 
Carmichael that his report of the mine was ready. 

“Well, my boy, what did you find?” exclaimed 
the latter, us he bustled in next morning. 

Homan showed hhn the samples which he had 
brought home, and then exhibited the results of 
| the two assays which he had made at the mine. 

“Well, that looks pretty rich,” said the capitalist. 
“So you find it all right, every way, and recom. 
mend it?” 

“Scarcely,” replied Homan, quietly, but smiling 
a little. “I went to the mine between two days 
and found the owners busy shooting gold dust into 
the rock with a shot-gun. They also appeared to 
be pickling the mine with a kiud of golden liquid.” 

The capitalist gave a low whistle, looked a Httle 
! foolish, and aat for some time without speaking. 























knees, or around whieh you must twist In such a 
way as to turn your back half-way upon your 
neighbor? 





aud I know of no make-shift which will leave the 
room congruous. The chairs should have a solid 
seat—not too high, and yet not low enough to bring 
you below the level of the table. The buck must 
not be perfectly stratght, for sometimes it is a 
relief to be able to rest the shoulder-bludes against 
it; nor should it be so open as to put you in danger 
of slipping through, nor so elaborately carved that 
you are made uncomfortable by projections. 

A diuing-chalr, good in form, with sufficient 
decoration, may be found tn most large cities, in 
oak or walnut with caned seat, for four dollars, 
and in mahogany for eight or ten dollars. To 
| either of these prices two dollars will be added if 
| the seat is upholstered In leather. 

It was long cus 
tomary to use a 
chair for each end 











“Now,” replied Homan, 
without changing histone, 
“you had better keep 
quiet. 1 have had sus. 
picions of you from the 
first. 1 was at your mine 
last night, and saw what 
was going on there! Is 
that explicit enough?” 

The sharper started. 
Homan saw that he pated 
a little. The two men 
stood looking each other 
fully in the face, and 
atrong as the young as. 
sayer felt in his advan. 
tage, the wicked gleam in 
Rundlett’s eye made bin 
wince a little. Never in 
bis life had he eucoun 
tered a glance of such 
thorough malignity. 

But without another 
word Rundlett went out 
abruptly. 

“11 puck up and be off 
thought Homan. 
ve need to stay 
longer. 1 can take the 
morning atage-coach out.” 

He rolled up a few sam- 
ples of the quartz which had been “sulted,” or 
rather peppered with gold dust, to take away as 
curiosities, and then proceeded to gather up his 
kit of tools and instruments. 
be packed carefully, and about ten minutes passed, 
perhaps, when some one knocked at his door. 

Jt was Warder. 

“Just a word with you in private, professor,” he 





no 


said, in a low tone, as he shut the door behind him. | 


“Of course I know the game Is up; but just what 
particular good will It do you to denounce our 
mine? Have you thought of that? What's this 
Carmichael to you? A capitallst—a man bloated 
with wealth wrung from the labor of poor men. 
He is out West here buying mines, to unload the 
money that he don’t know what else to do with. It 
will not hurt him to bleed a little. 

“Now my partner and I are poor men. We've 
had hard luck. We haven't two hundred dollars to 
vur names. Now see here, let’s talk business. 
Carmichael means to have this mine. You have 
made two agsays of samples, taken from all over 
it, and find them rich. Two old experts have been 
here before you and reported the same. They 
saw nothing wrong. {t would not hurt your repu- 
tation a bit to go back to Denver and report just 
what you found in the samples. 

“Take samples along with you and asxay them 
under Carmichael’sown eyes. He'll buy the mine. 
Do that and say nothing of what you saw last 
night and we will give you twenty-five thousand 
dollars of the purchase money! I shall come to 
Denver myself to get {t, and you shall have it sure 
and no fooling. 

“You may set a detective to watch me there,” he 
added. “If 1 fail ye, you can have mo arrested 
before I get out of town.” 

Of course Homan ought not to have hesitated a 
moment. Yet in his poverty, bis debt and his 
great desire to make a start, this sudden opportu- 
nity to obtain a large sum of money shook him as 
nothing had ever done. 

He felt his breath come quickly. For an instant 
his thoughts were in a whirl. Then his sense of 
integrity and honor overcame the evil prompting. 

Warder watched him keenly. 








“You hold the game; we acknowledge It,” he | 


sald. “We will make it thirty-five thousand!” 

Homan turned hurriedly to his packing, and 
took up a small iron mortar and pestle used in 
powdering quartz, to put them into his sack. Then 
he stopped short with the Implements still in his 
hands. 

“Save yourself all this trouble, Mr. Warder,” he 
veplied, firmly. “I am not that kind of man.” 

‘The sharper’s face hardened suddenly. 

“You won't then!” he muttered. “I’m eorry. 
But —" 

With a single quick movement of his hand, he 
drew a revolver and fired. The young assayer 
saw the motion, and inetinctively raised hls hand, 
and the bullet, aimed at his head, struck the mortar 
and spun aside. The mortar itself flew out of his 
numbed hand from the force of the blow. 

Half-biinded by the flash and smoke, but obeying 
the impulse of self-defence, Homan sprang upon 
his assailant and struck with the pestle. Warder’ 
pistol was discharged again as he did so; but with 
another blow Homan beat it from his hand. 

They clinched, fell, and leaped to thelr feet 
again, both striking wildly; and when, a moment 
later, the door was burst open by the saloon-keeper 
and four or five others who had heard the shots, 
Homan was aware that Warder lay insensible at 
his feet, froma blow on the head, and that he was 
standing over him with the pestle in his hand, 
bleeding from a slight wound across bis wrist. 





His chemicals had to ! 








“Tam not that kind of ma 


| “When they found that I had detected their 


trick,” [oman continued, “they tried to shoot me.” 

He had too much pride to speak of the offer 
which he had received from Warder to divide the 
| purchase money. 

Mr. Carmichael settled with the young assayer, 
paying him exactly the fees agreed upon. 
| ‘Two days afterwards a customer called to engage 
his services, to whom he had been recommended 
by Mr. Carmichael; and during the next three or 
four weeks, several others called. Homan ascer- 
tained that the capitalist was speaking a significant 
| word for him frequently, to men who had large 
| mining interests in the West. In consequence he 
soon found himself with all the engagements that 
he could meet. Very large fees came with some of 
these engagements, and within a year he was doing 








many men of large affairs, that he could but feel 
thankful that he had possessed the strength of 
character to resist that sudden, strong temptation 
up in Montana, to play the knave. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


MAKING A HOME. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


1 
| Dining-rooms, China and Glass. 


Some decorators consider the dining-room the 
chief feature of the house, and spend most of their 
effort upon It; but if you have thoroughly accepted 
the idea that no one room should outshine the 
others, you will not make this mistake. 

If a dining-room Is cheerful with well chosen, 
| harmonious colors, and if you can give it a bay- 
window filled with cozy, cushioned eats and with 
| dowers, you have done about all you can for the 
room itself. What remains to be done is chiefly in 
furniture. : 

You will need a table, of course, and pray do not 
get a narrow one. Four feet is the very lenst 





Inches is much better. The ends should be square, 
never rounded, in order to avold the “drop-leaf,” 
which has been known 
to “drop” at the wrong 
time, and which with age 
ucquires a permanent 
stoop, so that dishes 
seem {n danger of slid- 
ing off the ends of the 
table. A good 
extension ta- 
ble is #0 ex. 
pensive that 
while the fam. 
ily Is amall and 
entertain. 
ments few and 
limited, there 
fs really no 
need of one, 
convenient as 
itis. A carpen- 
ter will make 
you a table four feet, nine inches square, of cheap 
whitewood, for a comparatively trifling sum, say 
| eight dollars, and you can seat eight people at it. 
The top of this may be left white, but the leg 

are to be stained walnut or enamelled black, and 
| these shoul be placed eo far under that they do 
| not interfere with the comfort of guests. This ts 
an important matter, never to be neglected In any 















80 good a business, and held the confidence of so} 


width that is desirable, and four feet, six or nine | 


unlike those at the 
sides, as particu. 


state and dignity; 
but this is not nec. 
essary, and it isin 
better taste, as 
well as more con 
venient, to have 
all alike. 

With your table 
for elght persons 
you should bave 
elght chairs; 
although six of 
them may spend 
most of thelr time 
against the wall, 
on the few occa. 
slons when you 
need them, the ap- 
pearance of your table ts spoiled if the chairs 
are supplemented by odd ones from other rooms. 

One thing that you will never want 1s a sideboard 
inthe usual shape. Nothing could be more hideous 
as pieces of furniture than most of the structures 
sold for this purpose; and the more ornate and 
expensive they are the worse they become. 
all look more or less like combination washstands 
and bureaus of gigantic size, which have found 
their way to the dining-room. 

Inetead of these why not use the one I illustrate? 
Any cabinet-maker or large furniture store will 
make it for thirty-five dollars for polished walnut, 
or less for whitewood stained or enamelled. It is 














In a color to suit the wood-work of the room; butit 
looks best in black with brass hinges and orna- 
ments. 
Still another simple conventence for the dining: 
room is a box three feet equare and three feet high. 
In this two shelves are fitted, and one side is 
arranged as a door to open and shut on brass 
ornamental hinges. Each side of the box is pun- 
elled with Japanese leather paper, around which a 
margin of three inches of the wood Is allowed to 
show. 
‘This margin is enamelled to suit the furniture or 
the paint of the room. The leather panels are 
outlined by brass-headed nails. Brass key-holes 
and knobs are added to the door, and when the 
Vox Is neatly lined with paper, a most convenient 
sideVoard 13 ready for one corner of your room. 
Jenny must make up her mind to give her per- 
sonal care to her china and glass, if she wishes to 
keep the pretty gifts that came on the wedding 
day. No maid that ever landed on these shores 
knows the value of the cups and plates which she 
handles so recklessly, and can have no conception 
what you suffer when she appears with a piece of 
your Copeland cup or Stokes-Crescent plate in 
each hand. So take care of these yourself, and 
make It your task to wash the dainty things after 
each service, the maid bringing you a wooden tub 
filled with hot—not warm—water, soup, a long- 
handled mop, fresh linen towels and a plece of 
clean chamois kin for the silver. 
With these precautions, I do not see why you 
may not have and use all the fine china you can 
afford, always remembering to keep these expenses 
In proportion to the display throughout the house. 
Once white ware was the only kind thought 
economical, since pleces, when broken, could be 
replaced without difficulty and without undue 
expense. 
But white china looks ao cold that stern necessity 
1s the only excuse for its use; and as the decorated 
| sets are now eo cheap, this excuse is not so general. 
English sets of one hundred and twenty pieces 
can be found for twenty dollars, and there are 
equally good American wares. 
If you are frightened by the cry that you cannot 
match the English ware, why not give up a “set” 
here as elsewhere, and xelect your dishes with 
such varlety among them that a few more odd 
pieces will make no difference? The main conald- 
eration should be to choose each article of good 
shape, good color and graceful design. 
You will need of course a basis of regularity on 
which to build, and you cannot do better than gelect 
this in good French china, with decorations of buff 
| bands or bunches of flowers, taking a design which 
some good store that you can easily reach alwaya 
keeps in stock. 
Of this ware get two dozen dinner plates, one 
dozen soup plates, two dozen tea plates, one dozen 
| breakfast plates, four meat dishes, four vegetable 
j dishes (two covered), and one soup-tureen. 
‘To this you may add salad and dessert services, 
| cups, tea service, butter-dieh, ealt-cellara, and but. 

ter plates, for which you have levied upon the 
| whole world. 

Salad bowls In pale-green ware are found at 
Japanese stores for two dollara, while a tiny one to 
hold the mayonnatse dressing is easily picked up 
| for Gfty cents. The plates can be of majolica, 
| which is pretty if chosen with taste, and very 
coarse and ugly if not so chosen. 

Very pretty plates at ten cents aptece are often 











Dining-room chairs are an expensive item, too, ; 


larly suggestive of | 


for | 


They | 


after an English design, and should be enamelled | 





shown; but if you cau afford more thin this, | 
advise you to put the money into better ware. 

The dessert and fruit set may be equally inex 
penalve. 

If a silver ten-set was not part of your wedding 
set, you can eupply its place with a teapot of 
English ware of blue aud yellow, of rough but 
“Jolly” appearance. Coffee may be served—nay, 
fy best served—in the pot in which itis made; but 
if you revolt against tin on the table, you eam find 
a French coffee-pot made of china—a peculiar 











chocolate color outside and dead-white inside. 
This ware can be subjected to intense heat, and 
| coffee made in it, with the biggin which forms 
part of the pot, 1s most delicious. 

For cups and the various little fancies of the 
table, It is a pleasant plan to institute the custom 
\of giving each member of the family his own 
particular article. On birthdays and at Christmas 
these make very acceptable gifts. 

Of glass f cau only say a word—and that of 
warning. Do not use imitation of cut glass. There 
are many pretty sorts of glass which are pretty 
intrinsically, and owe nothing to any attempt to 
jimitate. Plain glass, with an engraved line for 
every.«lay use, with thinner, fine goblets engraved 
with ecattered stara for “occasions,” are really in 
Vetter taste for your table than any of the preten. 
tlous, heavy fancy dishes now In vogue. 

Do not use colored glass except iu finger-bowls 
and wine-glasses—if these last appear on your 
table. 

Always vee that your dinner.table has some 
flower on it. I do not mean that you are to buy 
roses in January aud violets in August. Your 
flower through the winter may be a growing fern 
{In a fancy pot, or slips of ivy planted close in a 
low, flat dish. In epring and summer the meadows 
' or the tiniest garden will furnish a succession of 

Dlossome, while in autumn a handful of the rich 
|leaves nature strews even in our elty streets gives 
| one of the little touches which make home—home. 


ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ORIGINAL HORSE. 


A small party of French men of science, which 
Included Prince Henry of Orleans and’ M. Bon 
valot, has lately returned from a journey of explo- 
ration through the vast and almost uninhabited 

regions of Central Asia. The expedition brought 
| back several stuffed specimens of rare animals 
| found in that part of the world, and among them a 
specimen of the hemlone, or Kiang horse. This 
animal probably approaches as near to the primt 
tive horse as any now found in a wild state. 

The home of the Klang horse is the high plateau 
| of Chinese Turkestan, between Lake Lob Nor ani 
| the mountainous region of Thibet. This plateau is 
covered with a growth of short grass, which the 
wild horses graze. The climate is very cold, the 
mercury in winter sinking to forty degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit. 





The Kiang horse is a shaggy, unkempt looking 
animal, having bodily somewhat the aspect of a 
donkey, except as to the tail and ears. It ts, how- 
ever, genuine horse, having rather delicate lege 
ant feet, and ears by no means resembling thowe 
of adonkey or mule. 

The color of the head and of the upper part and 
sides of the body iy u reddish-tan, shading to a 
bay, and though this color grows Ighter from 
above downward, It contrasts strikingly with the 
pure white of the animal's belly and the inner side 
of the fore-legs. 

‘Along the spine runs a well-defined stripe of 
thick, blackish-brown halr, extending to the root of 
the tall. The hair fs long and shaggy, and adapt 
the horse to living Ina cold countr, 

The Kiangs, like all the other wild horses, live in 
bands or herds of one hundred to wo hundred 
Individuals, each presided over by an old male 
‘This leader gives the signal when any danger 
appronches. 

‘The Kiangs are preyed upon frequently by 
wolves; but their most terrible and dreaded 
enemy is the vunce, or Turkestan panther, several 
specimens of which were shot by Prince Henry. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
ight famous 
Name ten famous American prose-writers, eight 
‘American poets, and six others who wrote well 
both prose and verse. 
Sketch briefly the life and character of each. 
Were any of them famous except as authors ? 





Learn something about four principal works of each. 
Have any of these authors gained wealth by writing ? 
Why have we had so few professional authors ? 





For the Companion. 


THE SONG OF THE RED CLOAK. 
Founded on an incident in the history of Chester, 


Come listen, good folk, to the song of the cloak, 
The cloak of red and gray : 

‘Hear how it saved the little town 

‘That nestles where the hills slope down 
‘To deep blue Chester Bay. 


"Twas in times of strife far unlike the life 

ree tecettie Ree waa 

And oft some bold New England crew 
‘Came into Chester Bay. 


‘Then was time of dread, for the strangers led 
aed AN ne went 
sean, 
Aorwusbands ston, whom battles kept 
Afar from Chester Bay. 


So old Captain Mill, op Blockbouse Hi, 
One bright, cool day in May, 

Seeing a Yankee vessel sweep 

By Tancook's Isle, whose low shores keep 
‘rhe mouth of Chester Bay, 


Cried aloud In wrath : “Since this village hath 
‘But weak old men to say 

‘That Chester still shall keep her own, 

‘We'll man the blockbouse all alone, 
For King and Chester Bay.’ 


Even as he spoke, there suddenly broke 
From children at their play, 
A wild, shrill ery,—"A Privateer,” 
Echoed by voices hoarse with fear 
For peaceful Chester Bay. 


From houses and stores, the people in scores 
Poured forth in thelr dismay : 
‘The old men turned to Blockhouse Hill, 
Longing for strength and old-time skill, 
‘To guard their Chester Bay ; 


While the women sad,—some quickly clad 
In their long, soft cloaks of gray,— 
Hushing the walling children, fled 
To woods beyond the harbor’s head, 
The head of Chester Bay. 


Ag into this throug, with his purpose strong, 

‘The Captain made his way, 

Bis quick eye saw the linings red 

Of the wonien’s cloaks, as on they sped 
‘Away from Chester Bay ; 


And his face grew bright with a sudden light ;— 
His words were almost gay : 
“Quick, quick, good women, turn your cloaks, 
Here's a chance for a right good hoax, 
‘To ald our Chester Bay.” 


The women obeyed. As they stood arrayed 
In red Instead of gray, 

The Captain spoke,—aud up and down 

They bore a message through the town 
‘That Hes by Chester Bay. 


Then to Blockhouse Hill strode old Captain Mill, 
And where the cannon lay, 

He helped the few old men and weak 

‘To load the weapon that should speak 
For lonely Chester Bay ; 


While from every street came the sound of feet 
From squads, jp scarlet gay, 

Of women marching calm and still 

Along the shore, and up the hill 
That guards blue Chester Bay. 


Then the cannon spoke, and the water broke 
Before the ship in spray. 
As—salls half-furled, the long-boat manned— 
Swiftly she glided toward the land, 
The point In Chester Bay. 


Oh, but could It be that the crew did see 
‘The brilliant red array? 

The salle, half-furled, fast fluttered out, 

‘With helm hard down she came about, 
‘The ship in Chester Bay. 


iow God be praised,” and the Captain raised 
His bands in solemn way, 
“The Yankees think the Redcoats here, 
Every woman a grenadier, 
‘And saved is Chester Bay.” 


‘Twas just as he said, for with safls outspread 
‘The vessel stood away ; 

But, e'er another sun went down, 

Burnt and sacked was Lunenburg town, 
Across atill Chester Bay, 


Now ended, good folk, is the song of the cloak, 
re 











The cloak of red an 

"Twas thus it saved the little town 

‘That nestles where the hill 
To deep blue Chester Bay. 





lope down 
Geo. P. BAKER. 
——+r__. 


For the Companion. 


UPLIFTING THOUGHTS. 


A public man whose influence has been pow- 
erful for good in this country, said lately : 

“My father was an uneducated, hard-working 
farmer. Yet some of his methods of training 
his children showed a keen insight and rare 
wisdom. He had the habit, for instance, of 
telling us as we ate our breakfast any story of 
kindness or courage or self-sacrifice which he 
had heard or read the day before; or failing 
these, he would repeat a noble thought tersely 
expressed, or a fine line of poetry. 

“There's a bit of gold, boys,’ he would say, 
‘to carry with you. Don’t let all of your thoughts 
be base metal.” 

“We used to laugh at this ‘old-fashioned’ 
custom. But it would be impossible to measure 
the influence which these great ideas had in 
elevating the daily current of our thoughts. We 
could not give ourselves up wholly to trivial or 
mean things with this great thonght ringing in 
our minds like the call of a trumpet.” 

A busy mother upon whom much of the actual 
labor of her household devolved, said once: 

“Thave no time to search in books for great 
thoughts to widen and lift my children’s minds. 
But I try to bring into our family life the high, 
liberal charity taught by Christ. I try, too, to 
keep the children’s attention fixed upon some 
subject ontside of their own lives. 

“One day it may be a new book, the next a 
political crisis in our own country, or a great 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


flood in China. These things serve to turn their 
thoughts from personal gossip or squabbling. 

‘There are many homes in which some idea like 
these is at work, lightening and uplifting the 
whole family life. There are others in which the 
members of the family resemble parts of & 
machine at work. They earn money, they eat, 
drink and sleep; but the life, the ennobling 
principle, is lacking. 

However young or insignificant the reader of 
these words may be, he can do his part towards 
bringing the sunshine of a broader life into his 
home. The mere habit of speaking of things 
instead of people, if persisted in, will be like a 
window opened into a close and stifling room. 

‘The atmosphere of our thoughts, as well as 
that breathed by our bodies, becomes foul and 
poisonous if kept too long shut in from ontside 
influences. ; 

Open the windows, then. Take the lives, the 
work, the thoughts of your brother men into 
your own, and you will be able to serve better 
Him Who is their Father and yours. 


eg 
COWBOYS AND COSSACKS. 


Our Western cowboys must look to their laurels 
in the matter of horsemanship. A French journal 
ist, who saw some of them ride at the show of 
Buffalo Bill in Paris, says that they are surpassed 
by the Cossacks of Russia, who now form a part 
of the light cavalry force of the Czar. The cow- 
boya perform some equestrian feats extremely 
well, particularly in taming wild horses, but our 
French observer declares that the Cossacks are 
the best “all around” horsemen anywhere to be 
seen. They are the roughest and the toughest of 
soldiers. At their barracks near Moscow there 
are few of the conveniences of civilized life; no 
beds except hard mattresses placed on sloping 
boards, and small, bard bags for pillows. 

The men wear little dirty caps, unwashed 
blouses, trousers from which all color his long since 
faded, high flexible boots without blacking or 
spurs, a whip In thelr belts and a sword swinging 
at their sldes. 


‘There is nothing about a Cossack that savors of 
ipe.clay, nor even of soap and water. He comes 








his Lowl of bitter beer, which he calls kwass, and 
his allowance of oatmeal porridge, without so 
much as washing his hands and face. 

‘Nor does he join a mess at his meals. The mess 
is unknown in the Russian army. Each soldier 
takes his ration of sour cabbage, ontmeal, black 
bread and meat, direct from the kettles and carries 
it to the unfurnished table, where he devours it 
without reference to his comrades. 

Our French traveller had the courage to taste 
these viands, and confesses himself unable to use 
words that will express the badness of the food. 
But the Cossacks like it all, and thrive upon the 
diet. 

When they are mounted they are an entirely 
different style of creature. ‘The regiment consists 
of a thousand men, who ‘ride small, tough, agile 
horses, full of spirit, but well broken for their 
work. ’ The colonel appears, and rides to the front. 
He salutes the regiment by crying aloud, Zdorovo 
motodtsy, which lz abgut equivalent to, “Good day, 
my fine fellows.” To this the whole regiment 
responda by saying six or seven words in Russian, 
whlch mean We wish your lordship good, health,” 
each syllable of which is pronounced distinctly 
and in concert, as American atudents utter their 
college ery. 

Then the drill begins. “Imagine,” says our 
Journalist, “the equestrian programme of the most 
extravagant circus; add to this the complete 
repertory of Buffalo Bill's performers, enriched 
with the ‘most unexpected variations; imagine all 
that horsemanship can achieve of most delicate, of 
most ludicrous, of most Impressive, and of most 
crazy. All this was realized before us for two 
whole hours by a thousand men at once, let loose 
Ina tempest of dust and of movement to make the 
head ewim.” 

‘The drill Snishes with three distinct march-pasts; 
first at a walk, next at a trot, and finally at full 
gallop, which last 1s perfectly terrific for speed 
And force. At the same time the charge is almost 
noiseless, because every part of the equipment is 
carefully’ made to avoid notse. There 1s no 
clashing or clicking of metal, for every surface 1s 
guarded with leather. 

When all is done, If the colonel is content with 
the performance, he cries out, Aaracho, which 
means, “Well done, my lads.” To this the regiment 
reply with exact cadence as before, “We will do 
better next time, my lord.” Upon this the regiment 
moves away to the stables to take care of the 

oraes. 
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AT THE SAME SCHOOL. 


Jules Simon, formerly one of the most eminent 
statesmen of France, is, as many other French 
statesmen are and have been, a regular contributor 
to the press. He fy publishing in the Paris journal, 
Le Temps, what he calls “Mon Petit Journal.” He 
wrote recently in condemnation of the personal 
animosity so often entertained by political oppo- 
nents. Many politicians seem to feel that because 
a man is their political enemy, it 1s necessary that 
they should be his enemies in every way, do him as. 
much harm as possible, and belleve him capable of 
every moral fault. 


The disposition of the Legitimist, whom M. Simon 
describes as drawing bis coat about him whenever 
he passes near a group of Republicans, as if to 
protect his purse or to save himself from contamina. 
ting contact, is not uncommon. A curious anecdote 
of & friendship which was entirely Independent of 
party feeling is related by the veteran statesman. 

have found nothing more easy and agreeable 
than to be at the same time true to my personal 
frlends and to my party. Impartiality seems to 
me both a duty and a pleasure. When I was elected 
deputy for Paris, in 1863, | found in the Chamber 
many persons who had been my colleagues in the 
Constitutional Assembly. I hastened to greet them, 
tolles Favre laughingly warned me, They by 
‘0 the ministerial party, and ar r 
sth Party, and are consequently 

ne of the deputies of the opposite party, 
indifferent as I to such considerations, came ty'ree 
hat first day, smiling, and with hand extended, to 

“You will not refuse to shake an ol y 
hand, because we do not sit on the same aldose o> 

“Certainly rot,” T replied, “but — f 
oBut you do not remember me?” he raid. “1 
recognized you at once;” and he introduced 

It was M. La Hatchots, an old schoolm: 

. a ate. 
boys we had been close friends. I was delighted 
to wee him again, and we at once resumed. the 
{rlendship of our childhood. 1 made some laugh. 
ng comment on his party, and he replied, “I have 


| been # Conservative all my life, and you, I suppose, 

















in from his five hours’ drill, and goes at once for | 








regard all your friends on the Left here as 80 many 

litele saints.” fer 

S the extent of our political discussion. 

oan tndimacy continued many years to our own 

great satisfaction, and to the disapproval of ow 
ends. 

Fespective policy’ hie long illness, which finally 
proved fatal, I once could not restrain myself from 
had changed. 
sae tals you know it Ta ataty yearo since 

5 ame class in school.” 

FE eee toa Aft years,” I interrupted him, “that 
le long enough; don't add ten years, my friend. 

But he was not mistaken. ‘e began Giscussing 
the matter und comparing notes, and discoveres 
that we had never seen or known each other before 
that day when he came 60 kindly to shake hands 
‘vith me in the Chamber. He had had a brother 
ten years younger, and I had had one ten years 
older, in the school which we had attended. 

He was the classmate of my brother, and 1 of 
his, We had recommenced in 1863 a friendship 
which had never existed. 
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For the Companion. 
IN OCTOBER. 


wonder will they find It sweet as we 
sneihParadise ?- these shy young birds that now 
For the first time have put to test their wings, 
And flown beyond the silent nesting-tree, 
Beyond the skies that sheltered them In June, 
‘Toe far land which they bave never seen ? 


ith, what matchless wisdom they have shown ! 
ot taiid they know that Winter follows close 

Upon such radiant days and nights as these? 

In what sweet dream was it revealed to them 

‘That they by simply trusting to their wings 

‘Might follow the dear Summer on her way ? 


‘The beckoning branches now sway back and forth 

Invvain to tempt the restless wings to stay ; 

‘The falling leaves pave all the eatth with gold, 

But they are not decelved—these Summer friends ; 

‘Their hearts have grown so strong with confidence 

Born of come inward sight we cannot know, 

‘That all the gracious overtures of earth 

At this rare season cannot stay their flight. 

By day I see the wings, by night I hear 

Soft twitters in the air, and know they still 

‘Are on their way : my bluebird that I loved, 

And that I saw grow full of life and song 

Tn this forsaken tree before my door, 

My robin with the newly painted breast, 
ey, 100, have joined the winged cara 

And think no more of me. 








Mary A. Mason. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES. 


Mr. Hume Nisbet, a special correspondent and 
artist, tells in his narrative of “A Colonial Tramp,” 
an amusing story illustrative of the Influence of 
old clothes. He had travelled over the western 
district of Australia in an outlandish digger-like 
costume, and liad mixed with many rich and 
fashionably dreased men, without finding that his 
clothes subjected him to any discourtesy. But on 
entering Deniliquin, New South Wales, he received 
a leason on the importance of dress. 


He went to a hotel, and asked a pretty barmaid 
if he could have a room for the night. She glanced 
coldly at him, and answered that he had better ask 
the waiter. “The waiter looked at him eritically 
and said he would ask the master. The landlord 
came in, surveyed the correapondent, and reluc- 
tantly replied: “Yes, 1 dare say you can; John, 
take him up to No. 40.” 

John showed the way to the top of the house, 
and eaid, “Any luggage?” 

“No, John, none but what you see here,” point- 
ing to'his artist’s traps. 

“Then it is the rule to pay in advance.” 

“All right; get my bill made out for dinner, bed 
and breakfast, and I'll be down presently and pay 
tt.”” 

‘At dinner no one spoke to him. In the amoking- 
room, which he sought after dinner, several gen- 
tlemen were conversing about the Chinese opfum- 
dena in Sydney. One gentleman, on being asked 
a question by the correspondent, looked him slowl; 
over, then turned to his companions with a remark 
about “impudence.” 

Rising from his chair, Mr. Nisbet walked up to 
the group and sald, “‘I'beg your pardon, gentle. 
men, but is this—person, very deaf. 

“Not that J am aware of,” muttered a young 
fellow. 

“I am not bound to answer every question that a 
cad of a stranger may ask me,” blurted out the 
man himself, his face scarlet with passion. 

“Certainly not,” replied Nisbet. “This 1s a public 
room, and the ‘cad of a stranger’ apologizes to you 
all for his ‘impudence,’” and he went to bed. 

The next day he called on a friend, a resident, 
who on hearing of the rudeness sald: 

“It must have Leen a stranger; I'll drive you 
down and introduce you to some’ of the natives, 
Who will take that Uad tmpression out of your 
mind.” 

‘They drove down, and as they were walking 
along the street met the gentleman of the smoking- 
Foom, whom Nisbet's friend greeted, warmly, 
saying, “Let me introduce you, Mr. Smith, to my 
friend, Hume Nisbet, who lias been so atrociously 
treated by some fellow —" 

He stopped short in his speech, for Mr. Smith 
dropped the hand he had spread’ out, and stood 
looking upon Mr. Niabet with a comigal expression. 

“Yes, that Is the fellow,” sald the correspondent, 
whose hand was still in his pocket. 

“What fellow?” cried the friend. 

“The one who proved to me how necessary it is 
for a man to be itressed In society.” 

“Oh, hang It," answered the poor man, as he 
mopped his head, “wlon't; how the mischief could 
T tell who you were in auch an outrageous get-up?” 

‘Just 80,” rejoined Nisbet, “but tell me about the 
Sydney optum-dens.” 

Mr. Smith learned a lesson about hasty judg. 
ment, and the correspondent received a new im- 
pression as to the importance of dress. 
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AUNT DOLLY'S GHOST. 


Many years ago one of the oldest houses in the 
town of D— was left vacant by the death of ita 
sole occupant, a little old lady whom every one 
called Aunt Dolly. The house was In a bad 
condition, and since the heir did not care to make 
the necessary repairs, the sign, “For Sale or To 
Let” hung in the window for more than six years. 
At last a new factory was built in the town, a 
demand for dwelling-places sprang up, and the 
old house was rented. 


Before the month was gone the German famtl; 
who had moved in suddenly moved out again, 
declaring that they couldn't stand the ghosts, a 

People laughed, but when family after family 
moved out of the house, each insisting that atrange 
and unaccountable scunis “were heard. there 

night, it came to be gei y i 

that something inust be wrong 2 reny admiteed 
‘or a long time the house stood empt; 

and the chikiren, oing back and forth to sekout 

would look mysterious and talk about Aunt Dolly's 

ghost, its big red eyes, and the terrible noises it 

These noises were always heard in the by 
Kitchen, which opened directly out of doors. nat 
ast the owner of the house determined to find out 
whether there was any foundation for the current 


 _. 
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reports. He took bis gun and sat upo: 

Teading out of the kitchen to watch'for the sti 
About twelve o'clock the back door, which he 
jooge upon its hinges, creaked ominously. opt 
with a slam, and the ghost slowly walked ine tt 
Kitchen. The man started a tile, but con ott 
himself to wateh the proceedings. posed, 

‘The ghost stood still a moment 
iteelf once or twice, and giving Ite heey hkl 
walked across the room and putting its head eek 
ina corner, took a long driuk from the old one 
well, fed by a spring very near the surtace, with 
the man remembered to have been there when te 
was a boy. He had fallen into it once, and hn 
been rescued by Aunt Dolly, whose reputed ghost 
Was now leisurely refreshing iteelt 

en the ghost gave a cough whic 
windows rattle dablously. ‘the ma te 
softly to himself, and waited. Suddenly, probati 
aware for the first tlme that a mortal was sharing 
ite nightly vigil, the ghost put one foot on the stat 
aid waited to'be spoken to; for ghosts never 
speak except in answer to a question” 

The man seized the hair which grew down over 
the ghost’s forehead, and while heled the disturber 
of honest folke’s slumber out of the back door and 
across the pasture to hie own estate, he talked to i 
aa probably no ghost was ever talked to before. 

“So you're the sperrit, air you, you miserable 
old nag? And all these years you've ben a 
disturbin’ people an’ a-takin’ money out o' my 
pocket, an’ all jest because old Aunt Dolly learnt 
you the trick 0° comin’ into the kitchen an’ gittin’ a 
drink when you was thirsty. An’ this's the way 
yeu take advantage o’ me when you're put in the 

arn cellar all to yourself. An® here you've ben 
a-kitin’ off every night, an’ gittin’ home afore any. 
body suspected you'd a-gone. You're a pretiy 
nag, aint you now?” 

the horse, as soon as the story became known, 
was renamed Aunt Dolly's Ghost. ‘The house 
was repaired, and no diflculty in renting it was 
afterwards experienced. 








——_+e+__. 
PROTECTED BY A CHILD, 


Among the Royalists who were exposed to the 
tury of the mob on one of the most terrible days 
of the French Revolution, August 10, 1792, was the 
Count d’Haussonville. In an almost desperate 
situation he retained hia presence of mind, and 
avolding recognition Ly a simple expedient, passed 
through the angry crowd. The Incident is related 
by his grandson in “La Vie de Mon Pere.” 


My grandfather did not emigrate. Louls XVI., 
who had confidence in his rare courage and entire 
devotion, had made him promise not to leave him, 
and he was always one of those who in momenta 
of danger hastened to the Tuileries to defend the 
royal family. He was with the king throughout, 
the Tenth of August. When the royal family left 
the legislative assembly he found himself in a 
position of great danger. 

He took advantage of the semi-twilight in the 
lobby to destroy his lace ruflles, and hid his gold- 
laced hat and his sword under the seats. 

‘Then he joined the crowd which was leaving the 
hall and the offices. But the difficulty was to pass 
from the entrance to the aexembly hall to the gate 
of the drawbridge of the Tuilerles without being 
recognized. In this space and at the gate were the 
people, excited by having taken the palace, and by 
the massacre of the Swiss, which had occupied 
them nearly all day. 

Jn crossing the garden, my grandfather noticed 
a child who had been hit by a bullet, and was 
moaning on the ground surrounded by several 
persons. He walked straight to the group, lifted 
the child in his arms without saying a word, and 
went on toward the gate, walking slowly and 
Apparently quite absorbed in comforting the litle 
child. Tits face wae thus concealed, as he reached 
the gate and ordered the crowd aside. 

He was allowed to pasa unsuspected, and stlll 
protected by his precious burden, he passed 
through the atreets and nenred the d’Haussonville 
maneion. Then he left the child and a sum of 
money with a phyaictan, with instructions that the 
little one should be given the best of care. 


——_+o+—_—_ 
SQUIRE LOTHROP’S OPINION. 


It is never eafe to study the opinion of the 
multitude. “What do folke say about me?” asked 
an old lady who had been largely unfolding 8 
budget of scandal. “I s'pose there's some bad 
mixed In with the good!” “Well, there,” said her 
frank neighbor, “I do’ know’s there’s any good 
spoke of to mix it with.” 


A man not especially well known had given & 
lecture in. a New Hampshire town, without rousing 
much enthusiasm in his audience, and as he rode 
away on the top of the stage-coach the next morn- 
ing, he tried to get some sort of opinion from Jim 
Barker, the driver. After pumping in vain for a 
compliment, he inquired : 7 

“Did you hear nothing about my lecture? 
should ‘like very much to know how it was 
received.” a 

“Wal, no, stranger, 1 can’t say ae | heerd much. 
I guess the folke was purty well pleased. Nobody 
seemed to be agin it but Square Lothrop.’ 

“And may Lask what he sald?” a 

“Wal, I wouldn’t mind, if I’se you, what. He oa : 
He says just what he ninks, Hight out swith i 
matter who's hurt, and he usually gits the gist on’ 4 
But | wouldn't mind whee he said; the public wa: 

urty generally pleased.” 
paven” persieted the tortured man, “but 1 a0. 
want very much to know what Squire Lothrop 
opinion was.” 

Now, stranger, I wouldn’t think anything more 
about the Square. He’s got good common-senit 
and allers hits the nail on the head; but, as! sald, 

ou pleased ’em fust rate.” 
yorves, but] must know what Squire Lothrop did 


a he’s 
"Wal, if you will have it, he did say, an 

apt to git the gist on't, he did say that he thought 
‘twas awful shaller.” 


———_+o—__—_ 











VAIN REPETITIONS. 


A girl who was accustomed to conclude al! her 
stories with the words, “Wasn't It funny?” Wat 
telling her mother of the sorrow which had come 
to aschoo! friend. 


. att 
“Just think,” she began, ‘I asked Annie F) 
this morning if she knew veh May a ad 
pretty girl from Towa, wore black; and she end 
that Mary was out in a eail-boat with her ee 
and two brothers last summer, and a squa) omy 
up, and the boat capsized, and they 
drowned except Mary! Wasn't tt funny?" 14,» 
“T shouldn’t consider it a subject for Morn, 
eaid her mother, dryly, and then the girl to ey 
really full of sympathy for her new y 
ized what she had sald. er, in hs 
Anton Rubinstein, the Russian comporet, lar, 
autoblography tells’of the confusion whic? oy, 
came a certain architect of his acquaintanes Fo, 
had a habit of interlarding, al! his remo 
the phrase, “You understand.” 1. 
‘On one occasion he was explalning certain se 
tectural matters to the Emperor, and acc esi0D. 
custom, made free use of his favorite exprert ig, 
“Good heavens!” exclaimed Emperet oy 
at Inst, irritably, “of course J understan®: 











dear fellow, how could help 1¢?”” 


— 








OCTOBER 8, 1891. 





CHILDREN'S PAGE 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY'S CALENDAR.—X. 


Now Oc in letters of gold 
At the head of the calendar stand unrolled; 
The frost is sharp in the morning alr; 
The falling leaves are faded and old; 
The nuts are pattering here and there, 
And we'll have our share of the harvest rare, 
Though the brisk ttle squirrels chatter and scold. 
You little red robbers, busy and bold, 
There are plenty for you and the children, too, 
To crack when the days are short and cold. 
Then away to the woods while the skies are clear, 
And sing till the birds come back to hear, 
For silent and suber were brown October 
Without our frolies, Daisy, my dear. 
Eupora 8. BuMsTEab. 
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For the Companion. 


BLOWING BUBBLES AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Little Peter and Prudie and Lyddic Sprague 
wore keeping house while 
mamma and papa went 
to towy. To be sure there 
was Grandpa Sprague, 
but he was taking his 
afternuon uapin his room, 

+ so he did not count. They 
had played “hide the 
thimble” « ring-around- 
a-rosy,” and Lyddie and 
Prudie had danced till 
their little toes ached, to 
the hum-a-hum-hum of 
Peter's jewsharp. ‘Then 
Lyddie had said: 

“Let's blow bubbles 

“Oh, yes, let’s!” cried 
Prudie. 

So Lyddie got the long, 
new clay pipes and Pru- 
die a bowl of suapsuds 
and set it on the hearth 
ofthe broad, low chinmey 
so they need not wet the 
floor, for the little girls 
had learned not to make 
work. 

But it was found, after 
one or two trials, that the 
Uubbles were too thin, 
and Prudie had to make 
another journey to the 
soap cask. Then they 
began blowing bubbles in 
good earnest—such big, 
strong ones! They would 
soar like tiny balloons, 
now up, now down, as 
Peter and Prudic and 
Lyddie puffed and chased 
them about the room. 

By and by one dived 
into the black chimney 
and disappeared. Then 
there was more fun, send- 
ing them off up its broad, 
sooty throat, and watching them sail out at the 
patch of blue at the top and rushing out to see 
them float off. 

Then Peter proposed smoking into the bubbles, 
as grandpa did once for them. Grandpa's pipe 
lay on the mantel all “charged” and ready to 
light when he should get up. Prudie wanted to 
do this part of it. 

“Huh! girls don’t smoke!” cried Peter, loftily. 

“Ma'am Potter smokes! I’ve seen her! And 
she was a girl once, anyway !”" retorted Prudie. 

“Well, it’s squinched her all up,” insisted 
Peter. 

Prudie didn't want to be squinched like Ma’am 
Potter, neither did Lyddie, so Peter put a live 
coal from the stove into the top of the pipe and 
puffed away manfally. The stem was very short 
and he burned the tip of his freckled nose once so 
that a tiny blister came upon it. 

For a time they had great sport, watching the 
milky-looking bubbles float gracefully off, to the 
consternation of whole nestfuls of chimney- 
swallows, some of them tumbling gut of their 
nests in affright, down onto the children’s heads. 

However, pretty svon Peter laid up the pipe, 
plunged his fat, brown fists deep into his pockets 
and scowled dreadfully. ‘Then his face turned 
very white and he began to whine dismally. 
Lyddie and Prudie, very much frightened, 
brought him catnip and spearmint leaves to 
chew. But poor Peter was too sick to chew 
them. 

Just then grandpa came out and Lyddie ran to 
him with the doleful tale. 

“Tut! It’s grandpa’s pipe! Naughty thing 
for little boys—and big ones, too, I suspect !"* 

“But does it make you feel like Peter ?* queried 
Lyddie. 

“Oh, it did once,” laughed grandpa. 

















| “What made you want to do it again. then?” 
asked the little girl. 

“The land knows, I don’t!”’ groaned grandpa, 
looking with pity at Peter's distress. 

“Will Peter want to do soany more 2” persisted 
Prudie, pinching a spearmint leaf and holding it 
to his pale nose. 

“Ob, dear me, I hope not," cried grandpa, 
sternly, throwing his pipe against the sooty 
chimney-back and breaking it all to pieces. 
“There, now, Peter, you and grandpa will take 
the pledge not to smoke any more as long as wo 
live. Shall we, sonny 2" 

“Ye-e-es s-s-ir!”" gasped little Poter, between 
his qualms. 

When mamma came home and saw grandpa’s 
old pipe lying in the chimney and grandpa him- 
self trudging over the hill into the pines, she said 
he had gone off to fight a battle. 

Prudic and Lyddio and Peter could not believe 
that dear old grandpa wanted to tight anybody. 

They wondered what mamma meant. 
| Do you understand ? 





es 
For the Companion. 


HOW BEN WET HIS FEET. 


Two small boys were going home from school 
one sharp autumn afternoon. 

“Look,” said Benny Bruce, “the mill-pond is 
frozen over!” 

“It won't hold you yet,” said cautious Johnny 
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For the Companion. 


A LAUGHING DUNCE. 


A little boy once went to school, 
Who laughed, and would not mind the rule; 
He laughed so much that, deary me! 

Ile never could tell A from Z. 


—o__ 


For the Companion. 
THE JINGLE-LESSON. 


Kitty sat out under the sweet-apple tree in the 
golden October noontime, crying real salt tears 
into her Primary Arithmetic. 

“Now what's the matter, Kittyleen?” asked 
hig brother Tom, coming out with his Greek 
Grammar under his arm. “I supposed you were 
eating sweet apples and studying, and I came out 
to do so. too, and here you are crying.” 

“It’s—this — dreadful — multiplication-table!”" 
sobbed Kitty. “I can’t never learn it, never!” 

“Hard ?”” asked Tom. 

“Oh, it’s awful! Harder than anything in 
your college books, I know. It’s the eights this 
afternoon, and I can't learn ‘em, anyhow.” 

“Don't you know how much eight times one 
is?” asked Tom, picking up a sweet apple and 
beginning to eat it. 

“Yes, of course. 








Eight times one is eight. 1 


can say up to five times eight all right.” 
“Can you? 
sure. 


Well, that’s encouraging, I'm 
Tet's hear you.” 
rattled it off like a book, “Five times 
 forty"’—and there she stopped. 
| “Oh, go right on!” said Tom. “Six times 
eight iy forty-eight.” 

“T can't,” said Kitty. “I can’t learn the rest. 
i I've tried and tried, und it’s nu use,” 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Jones. “My papa says it has to freeze and freeze | 
before it's safe." | 

“I'm going to try it," persisted Ben, “and if it 
holds, I'll go skating.” 

“I sha‘n't go on,” said Johnny, standing shiv- 
ering on the bank and watching Ben as he ven-| 
tured out. Only a few steps, when the ice broke, 
and splash! Ben was up to his neck in the cold 
water. 

Johnny turned and fied to the grist-mill,—for 
Ben's father was the miller. Pushing open the 
heavy door, there was Mr. Bruce emptying a 
bag of corn into the hopper. 

“Oh,” panted Johnny, “Ben got into the water, 
and his feet are all wet!"" 

“I'll warrant it,” said Mr. Bruce, starting out 
of doors. ‘He's always getting his feet wet. 
T'll show him!” and he hunted around for a 
switch. 

“Oh, you'd better hurry,"” said John: 
the water was up to his neck when I came awa! 

Mr. Bruce didn’t stop longer, but rushing to 
the pond had Ben out of the water in about two 
minutes. 

And I think Ben was more careful after that. 
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Littie Bess lived close to the water, and saw 
tugs towing ships in and out of the harbor daily. 
She had heen learning to knit, and was working 
on # stocking when some one asked her how she 
was going to tue it off. “Oh,” she answered, | 


unconcernedly, “the old tug’l! tow it off.” i 








“Do you learn so hard?” asked Tom. “Now 
hear this, and then repeat it after me as well as 
you can: | 

‘When I go out to promenade | 
1 look go fine and gay, | 

1 have to take a dog along 
To keep the girls away.’” i 

Kitty laughed, and repeated the nonsense word 
for word. 

“Why, you can learn!" 

“But that has a jingle to it. 
dry multiplication-table.” 

“Let's put a jingle into that, then. 

‘Six times eight was always late, 

Hurried up, and was forty-eight; 

Seven times eight was cross a two sticks, 
Had a nap and was fifty-six; 

Eight times eight fell onto the floor, 

I picked ft up and "twas sixty-four; 

Nine times eight,—it wouldn’t do, 

I turned it over and twas seventy-two.’ ” 


It isn't like the 
| 


“Did you make that all up, now?” asked 
Kitty, in wonderment. | 

“Why, yes; laughed Tom. 

“Oh, it's splendid! Let's see, how is it?” 
‘And she went straight through it with very little 
help. “Ten times eight is eighty. That one’s 
easy enough to remember.” 

“And now,” said Tom, when she had the 
jingle well learned, “say the table aloud and 
the jingle in your mind as you go along.” | 

Kitty tried that, and a very few times made it 
a success. With the ringing of the first bell she 
was ready to start for school, with those ‘dread- 
ful eights’ all perfect. 

“You're the best Tom in the whole world!” 
she said, with a good-by kiss. “And I don't 
believe there's another boy in college that could 
make such nice poetry.” 

Tom laughed as he opened his Greek Grammar. | 
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(NUTS TO CRACK } 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 


DOUBLE ACKOsTIC. 


lees] 
Qeeeg 
Bee eg 
4eeneg 
Bees 
6s eG 
Teens 
Bet eg 
pe eng 





The muse who is crowned with roses; 
Pertaining to a cone 

A virtuous, holy person; 
‘To barter sand for stone; 


A weary, langutd feelin, 
Expiring; fun or gle 
Well-skilled in any callin; 
A goddess of the sen; 


A man of note, whom none may scorn; 
The month and day when he was born. 














BIOGRAPHICAL 
ANAGRAM. 


Tho unique and tmmor- 
tal work, Quod Tonexi, 
was published In Panis, 
in the year 1605. It soon 
gained great ‘applause, 
which was echoed from 
all parts of Opruee. It is 
read to-day in Caremia 
with great delight and en- 
joyment. Yet its author, 
Carl Vereande Suavagee 
Smidt, spent the greater 
part of his life in poverty 
and obscurity. He wan 
Uorn October 9, 1547. 


LILIAN Payson. 


3. 
DROP-LETTER AXIOMS. 





1. T-r-n-y-s-1-a 
o-k- 
E-v 





-n-a-. 
4.8-m-l-d-t-h-t 
-n-p-a-e-o-f-a-. 
5. D-s-o-t-n 








PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


“If you would only 
1234071 said to 345, "you 
would be always 5678 to 
amuse yourself.” 

v she replied, 
ad anything 12345 


5. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behoad a species of 
duck and leave to confine. 

2. Behead bucks in thelr 
second year and leave in. 
flammaiton of the spine. 

3. Behead a substance 
which resembles puzzo- 
lana and which, Ike it, 
forms a durable water 
cement when combined 
with lime, and leave tap- 
estry or hanging for 








rooms. 

4. Behead to wash off and leave a musical 
stringed instrument. 

5. Behead an instrument used by leather cutters 
and leave an Iron instrument for boring holes. 

6. Behead an inn in Turkey and leave the beurd 
of grasses, grain, etc. 





Conundrums. 


When is a man like a vell? When you can see 
through him. 

What articles of table china does a lady often 
wear? Plates (plaite). 

‘What valuable invention was made by the union 
ofa plantandadrink? The cotton-gin. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1 
2 


Autumn. 
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teens 


Fourth row of letters—Orcharil Trees. 
Fifth row of letters—Autumn leaves. 
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one 
roman 
br Rade 
Bam> mane 
Bb Oomma> 
Monn 
nae 


5. Mandrill. 








A BIRDS’ 


An interesting hotel for summer boarders is 
described by a Reading, Pu., correspondent of the 
Chicago Herald. Music is a popular diversion at 
summer resorts, but this place ix no doubt excep- 
tional for the quality and variety of the music 
furnished by the guests. The proprietor had his 
attention called, not long ago, to the fact that ladies: 
on leaving home for the summer are often at a loss 
what to do with their pet birds, not wishing to 
inflict their care upon friendly neighbors, nor to 
trust them to careless servants. So he advertised 
fur “bird boarders,” and now his house ts full. 

The rates of | do vary with the different 
species of birds, according to the amount of atten. | 
tion they require, and the character of food sulted 
to their tastes. Canaries are boarded for twenty. 
nts iW A common soft cracker, with 
easional hard-boiled ¢ grated, 
plenty of cuttle-fish bone, is all they demand. 

y parrot is considered ‘a profitable boarder 
nts aweck. It is entirely satisfied with 
‘kers, peanuts, sunflower seeds, and unhulled 


HOTEL. 














mixed seed and 
wi 
Th 










pve aristocratic birds, however, auch as bul- 
ea, nightingales, and mocking-biris, must 
nts’ eggs, Which are prepared In Europe and 
shipped here, together with meal- worms and 
expensive seeds of particular kinds. One dollar 
and a half a week ts charged for the board of 
these species. 

The landlord says that the companionship which 
his feathered boarders enjoy in their summer 
boarding-house adds materially to their well-being, 
and in the case of sung-birds to the quality of 
their alnging. 

Among the interesting bird guests this season 












are a collection of Hartz mounta nglish 
canaries, several macaws, Cuban ts, Amer- 
ican finches and nightingales. The landlord 
endures the noise with equanimity and feels 


thankful phat his guests cannot get out of their 
cages and storm the business counter with their 
complaints and remarks, as sea-shore visitors some- 
times do. 


a 


SARKAH’S LETTER. 


Mrs, Trimmer, who, in the lust century, wrote a 
series of delightful books for children, was herself 
a@ most precocious little girl, and showed such 
talent in letter-writing that her parents early 
prophesied for her a literary career. The follow- 
ing letter, written when she was between ten and 
eleven, is worth quoting, as a specimen of the sort 
of epistle which children were expected to compose 
a hundred yeurs ago. 


“Dear Grandpapa and Grandmamma,— As I now 
think myself capable of writing a letter, I do not 
know of any to whom I can address myself with 
more justness and propriety than youreelyes, for 
you are my parents fn a double capacity, and there- 
fore may reasonably claim my utmost duty and 
gratitude. By your {ndulgent care and tenderness, 
under the graclous hand of Providence, you have 
blesy me with the best of mothers. Jet me, there- 
fore, beg a continuance of your blessings and 
prayers, to enable me to set a right value on the 
privileges I enjoy by having a rational being, and 
to put in practice the duties 1 owe to God, my 
neighbor and myself; and it shall be my dally 
prayer to the Almighty that He will make the 
remainder of your lives happy, and receive you at 
last into everlanting felicity." My Grandpapa and 
Grandmamina Kirby and’ all my papa’s family 
join in suitable commendations with your most 
obedientand dutiful frgpddtauy hter, Sarah Kirby.” 

Imagine a youthful Maud or Ethel of the present 
day sending home such a solemn, stilted little letter 
from the sea-shore or mountains! Would not 

randma pack her trunk at once and fly to nurse 

er, taking the family physician in her train? Yet 
Hittle Sarah Kirby was not a prig; she simply 
“followed the fashtons” of her day. 





Or 
ADJUSTABLE. 


A teacher fn a mission Sunday school says that 
her boys, though their knowledge of the Bible is 
unhappily slight, ask her questions which oblige 
her not only to keep her tnformation well in hand, 
but also to be exceedingly careful to say exactly 
what she means when telling them anything. 


They had a great deal of trouble, principally 
caused by a lack of attention, in remembering how 
many and what the commandments are. 

“You can never forget how many command. 
s there are, lam sure,” sald the te er, t 
Sunday, whe! 
proposed’ as a 
you can count you 
remember how ‘many 
for you to keep, for th as many comn 
ments as you have fingers r two hands. 

“Jest ax many, an’ no more, ma'am?” inquired 
one boy, with a revival of interest. 

“Just aa many, and 
teacher, with a smile, 

“TP guess Vil bring along Jim Soper, lives next 
door to me, next Sunday,” said this boy, at the end 
of the lesson, and he received a cordial reply to 
this remark. 

The next Sunday he appeared accompanied by 
his friend, whom he kept close at his side during 
the lesson. When ft came his turn to answer 
questions he said, cheerfull 

“Yes; ten commandments for me, ma'am: 1 
remember about ’em all; but here’s Jim, my 
friend; he aint got but four fingers on his left 
hand, ow aunt of an dent, an’ me an’ Jim's 
been talkin’ it over ever since last Sunday which 
ve them commandments wouldnt belong to 
pin.” 
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no more,” replied the 
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ODD SHAVING HABITS, 


A Boston barber tells are 
Globe. Democrat tha 
hot more than one 
both hands, and he ¢ 
the shaving habits of 


I know a wealthy 





rter forthe St. Louls 
of men who sh 
nm fifty ean us 








e themselves 
the razor with 
dis some curious facts about 











Back Bi 


y oman who shaves 
himself standing ii the co of the room and 
facing the wall. “He was a poor country boy, and, 
like most boys, bought a razor on the re 
was no lookingylass in his chamber, 

















than let bis folks know what he w 
hs the wall and seraped away by the sen-¢ of 
fine. Onee accustomed to this method he never 
needed a slit 
FP know an old farmer whe shaved bin-selt sittin 
onc milhing steel and looking at bt redleetion in 
abucket ot water. ‘That was what he didias a 
Vos cat Phe sand that he coubbet shave standing up. , 


THE YOUTH'S 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap Is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, % cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. (Adv. 


DRESS REFORM GARMENTS 


IN ALL STYLES. 


Bates Wais 


(Substitute for Co 












Jersey Knit Uni 
ments in silk, W 
and gauze. Pe 

of fit, finish, 
durability 





i, merino, 
caon | 
and 





C. Bates & Co., | 
47 Winter St., Boston. 


Catalogue sent free. 


BARBOUR’ LINEA THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF | 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of s0 much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’ 


PALACE 
ORGANS, 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 


WORCESTER MASS. 


tH 













OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


INGTON. OENVER. Prancieco. 
LOING & BROS., Srcciat Acents. 





COMPANION. 


ils ie ahs ass as ase a ae ss 


iSuccess + 
with Flowers 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
of THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY’S 
NEW FLORAL MONTHLY makes a special 
feature of seasonable Bulbs for Fall Planting. 
Describes with directions, and an illustrated dia- 
gram showing how to plant the different classes in 
open ground, distance apart, depth, etc. 


os 


Describes the best varieties of Bulbs for growing 
in the house during Winter, and the way to suc- 
cessfully pot them and start off to get best results. 


Some of the classes of Bulbs plainly written about : 

NOVELTIES AND SPECIALTIES, 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 

DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS, 

THE TRUE EASTER LILY, 

CHINESE SACRED LILIES, 

FREESIAS, IXIAS, SPARAXIAS, 

OXALIS, POPPY ANEMONES, 

THE BLACK CALLA-—SOLOMON’S 

LILY, etc., etc. 

The Successful Flower Grower, does the 

right thing at the right time. Success With 


Fiowers will be found the greatest help. Every 
member of the family reads it 


For only 25 cents—we will send Success 
With Flowers, postpaid each month, beginning 
with October, for Fifteen months. We make 
this remarkable offer feeling sure that every new 
subscriber will always remain a subscriber, Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD company, € 
WEST GROVE, PA. k 


TIE TE TE EE OA A TS 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass. says: 


Kennedy's 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ _ years’ 


standing, Inward Tumors, and 


eile, alle at, ate, ali, ate, ae, ata als le wi als, als afte, aie, 
TE TIE TIE TAR AE TE AE TE A TE EI ET 
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Medical Discovery 


every disease of the skin, ex- 
and 
root. 


Humor, 
taken 


cept Thunder 
Cancer that 
Price, $1.50. 


has 


Sold -by every 


and Canada. 


“GOOD FOOD CURES DYSPEPSIA. 


Good food is the only thing which will cure dyspepsia. 
Dyspeptics using a starvation diet, and afra{d to eat, 
for fear of increasing their disorder, should read my 
“Advice to Dyspeptics’ which tells all about dys- 

psia, its causes and cure, what food to eat, and what 
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NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


Food to avoid, es 
JOHN McA LVIN, Lowell, Manns. 



















Be on Guard 


against imitations of /eardzne. 
When they are not dangerous, 


they are worthless. They 


are usually both. /%arline 
does what nothing 
clse can. It saves 
labor in washing, and 

insures safety to what 
is washed. It is cheap, 


thorough and reliable. No- 


thing clse will ‘do as well ;” it is 
just as well to have nothing else. 


‘Beware 


never peddled, and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, 
do the honest thing—send it back, 


Peddlers and some unscrupuicus grocers will 
tell you ‘this is as good as’ or ‘* the same 
as Peerline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 


Bt JAMES PYLE, New York 


COSTS MORE to make Royal Bak- 
ing Powder than any othcr, because its 


ingredients are 





expensive. 
ingly purer and higher 


more highly refined and 


But the Royal is correspond- 


in leavening strength, 


and of greater money value to the consumer. 
Attempts may be made to substitute other pow- 


ders for the Royal by th 
greater profit in them to 


The chemist of the department of 


e grocer, because of the 
him. Send them back. 


Health of Brooklyn, after examining 


the various powders, said: “The Royal is superior to all baking powders 
with regard to leavening power, economy in use, and healthfulness.” 


Druggist in the United States | 


OCTOBER 8, 1891. 
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“Snowblack | 


AN EPOCH IN THE HISTORY OF DYEING, 


| Is Unequaled in Softness and Brilliancy, 


| And, unlike many other blacks, does not tender the 
| fabric that fs dyed with it. It is employed by its dis- 
coverers in the production of 


The 324 and I8°8 SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE, 
for Men and Youths; 
THE YFI SHAWKNIT HOSE, 
for Boys and Girls; 
THE BC SHAWKNIT HOSE, 
for Bicyclists. 
It Is Positively CLEAN and PERMANENT. 
ta Every stocking dyed with it ts stamped 
SNOWBLACK. 
Apply to your local dealer, or to the 
; SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS., 
who will send a postpaid Parcel Price-List to any 
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We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FAGTIG 
AND 
win THR 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Obildren. 


These Sanato: garments teed 
to be all-woot of the finest ‘quality they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision, 
Bend for flustrated Catalogue. 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to, 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


188 Broadway, below Courtlandt8t.,New Yorks 
604 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- 


Phosphitea of Lime and Soda 
almost as palatable ae miik. 
Children enjoy It rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER It Ia Indeed, and the 
little lad@ and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 


“DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
FERRIS’ 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in 
























Sold by all 
LEADING 
RETAILERS @4 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 


FERRIS BROS. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patent 
+» 341 Broadwa: Neve" 


pe 


Fa — 
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OCTOBER 8, 1991, THE YOUTH’S 
; For all saesaed of a pain-reliever, the both in. | 


ternal and external use, “Brown's Household Panacea” | 
is highly recommended. Price, % cents, (Ade. 





els 
Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 








| STAMP COLLECTORS send for lists, papers 


receive a Mexican stamp fr H. Mekeel, St. Louis, Mo, 
STAMPS 2 mixed, Australian, ete., 1c. ; 7 fine var, 
and nice album, 1 ew illus. list fre 
Agts. wanted. 40 per ct. com. t, Chatham,N.¥ 
The wolf isa very hard animal to exterminate. | f [answered adv, of A or Bangle Pin, 5 


f August Ii S0e. 
It is practically absent from the Eastern United Tt is ere! ‘Send 2c, stamp for Illustrations. 
States, but stray individuals are still found in = 


, Engraver, Worcester, Mass. 
the mountains 


——+or—_—__ 

















THE LAST BRITISH WOLF. 



















H. F. LEL igraver, Worcester, ES 
n there, and probably will be ADIES bordering rom our Hall Cate : 
found for centuries to come. There are wolves in alogue. SENT ERE 


great country of the continent of Europe, —— MABLER EROS y. 


many centuries of civilization. In France} pBOUBLR acento | 

several hundred are killed every year. In Great| $7.99 where, “Before you bay, | 

.. sa A +, send stamp for catalogue to | 
Teitain, however, there are no wolves. ‘Tradition | RIFLESSE.00 Tre powerL & GLEWENT CO, 


records that the last one was killed in the year | PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St., Cineinnati,O. | 
1700, and the story of how it was done has teen| ag 


that nave consea to 

ianivianicoalae CANARY BIRDS Sir siiee ‘tom 
told by many a fireside. MMeeserexporure cr on account of moulting, can be made to 
‘warble tuneful melodies by placing acakeof BIRD MANNA 
in their cages. It acts almost like a charm in restoring them 
to song. It is an absolute necessity tothe health, comfort and 
hygiene of CAGE BIRDS, Itis made afterthe Andreasberg: 
recipe. Sold by draggiste, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 


y f 3 toany P.O. in the or Canada for 1S ets.. by the Biro 
Polson liad with him his son and another young Woon Co.. 400 N. 3d St,, Philade!phia, Pa. rd Book free- 
shepherd-boy. The mouth of the den was very 


narrow. Discovering from certain signs that the Mac 2a 

old wolf was not at home, and being himself too ary to Agents 

large to enter the den, Polson sent the two boys in who wile take 
Subscribers for 


to see if ther any young wolves. . L 2 
‘The boys crept in, and presently discovered a | Woodward's Musial Monthly. Send four cents and re 

pei in whieh five lusty young wolves were lying. _ | celve sample copy sith five compiste pleves of loves oe 
They called out: “Father! Father! We've found | 4 p’s MUSICAL MONTHLY, 82 Broadwi 


little wolves!” AF © Ba For winter flowering; plant in 
Shon choke’ okie Pe 7 - ; 

‘hen choke ‘em, quick Polson shouted into October and November, Send 

10 cts. and I will mail you 

12 finest Bulbs in colors of yel- | 

red, pi 


tru 
the hole. 
The boys began to beat the young wolves with 
their sticks, whereupon the little animals set up a| Jow, ink, and white, including New Double. For 
terrible yelping, which could be heard outside the | 50'cts. six splendid plants of winter blooming Carnae 
den. 2 > ; , nI tion Pinks, six colors. New Dwt. French Cannity 
Suddenly the she-wolf jumped out of a bush | mixed seed from, named varieties, 10 cts. per 
hed pastthe shepherd and into the | CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Cow Pas 














It was in Sutherlandshire, Scotland, that the 
scene of the little story is laid. A shepherd, named 
Polson, had discovered in the r¢ near Flen- 
Loch the den of a wolf which had been ravaging 
the country. 












































close by ar 
narrow hole that led to her nest. ‘New system of instruction by mail. 
She leaped so quickly that Polson could not stop All ordinary sul Courses for | 


until she had got partly into the hole; but he Working 


naged to seize her by the tail. | 
“Father! Father!” the boy called out from 
within; “what is it that stops the light?” 





Men, and 
also Advanced Literal 

















are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
| the money. Send once only and then buy of your sta- 
jioner. 0) 










[\STHMA = AV FEVER 









JOMPANION. 539 


2] the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. 
LEAD PENCILS. SEATTLE, eset fatlel nanat or Os 
i aud State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


DIXON'S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 





DOUGHERTY’S 
S x . FIs So 





UCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N, J. 


INF LAX 
x FiBERwne | 


ater and Dairy Pails, Wash Basins, 
Pitehers, Milk Pans, Spittoons, Slop 
jars, Mats, etc. Guaranteed. Light, 
SAT Aaurable. Plain and Decorated. 
Always bears this Trade-Mark. Ask your dealer fori, _ 


THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
ity of the New England. 


sells the best, the cheapest and 
does the largest business in 
jo not be deceived but always insist on the 


W ALL PAPER | New England Brand. The best mad 
|____ _ SOLD BY ALL GROCER 
| “WORTH AGUINEA A BOX.” 


id 106¢ to on samples, and his 
Send ow To PAPER. willbesent Pree. 
OS W. Washington St, Chicago, Tl. 


F a a = | ey 
ashionable Hair. 
We will mail goods to reliable 

arties throughout the United 
States for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 

uired until they are received, 


Xo obligation to keep goods 
unsatisfactory. Send for cire. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Si 
Boston, 





THE ORIGINAL 
and only _Complete and Satisfactory 
Condensed Mince Meat in the Market. 
Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitationy 
are offered with the aim to profit by the popular- 











Bea 
} PAINLESS----EFFECTUAL, 


FOR A 


DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous Pills 
will pore marvellous restoratives to all 
enfeebled by the above or kindred diseases, 


25 Cents a Box, 


but generally recognized in England and, 
in fact throughout the world to be “‘wortha 
uinea a box,” for the reason that they 
ILL CURE a wide range of com~ 
plaints, and that they have saved to many 
‘sufferers not merely one but aay guineas, 


in doctors’ bills, 
Of all druggi Price 2% cents a box. 
65 CanalSt. 2 
























CURED 10 STAY CURED 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMAT 
We will send you testimony trom people who live 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 716 Main 









ir you. 
t., BUFFALO, 1.¥, 


New York De; 


ts 




















“You'll find out,” exclaimed Polson, “if the tail yen ‘ = oe eae > 
” 1 . _ ped. “a , 
breaks!” on at ranted. Dist e a N i 
He held manfully to the she-wolf’s tall, his feet Secon. ae mene Le eae eet eee The Best \y,))) 7 T Ea 
braced against the entrance to the cave. The | Boston Home College, Copley Square, Boston, Mass Nurser “WW HIN 
young wolves yelped, the she-wolf struggled. It| Norg.—We pay liberal commission for local clubs. prevents sick- Ws Kl C. Lp 
Was 4 terrific struggle, with the she-wolf’s mother- = eee > ness, wind col- no 
love pitted against the man’s father-love. Jc,indigestion; a & i EASES 
Presently the shepherd, bracing himself anew, We velt-cieane: DisEho—\© 
managed to whip out his hunting-knife, and stabbed ing’and cheap. wt «CURED BY 
the wolf repeatedly in the haunches and sides. | Endorsed and used by Dugpiaet. medical authorities. Once try Tt 
She could not turn about, and the man had the “Tho Bes nd you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insist on Ray 1cur 
Oa CURED BY reir beret eng eo soa cee toot 





She sank down dead at last, and as the boys had 
already succeeded in killing the little wolves, she 
‘was the last she-wolf on British soil. 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. _ 


For RUBBER BOOTS these | 






80 panere eee uo Lares eet > | 
Euameer on 
SATISFIED WITH LESS. wear, for cold $ | 


feet, and for the 
n who saw a thousand | sick’ room, and 
hospitals. A 
heavy knitted 2 | 
day fabric, lined %& ‘ 





The old story of the ms 
squirrels, and then acknowledged that he was at 
least sure he did see one, has many an eye! 
parallel. One such instance of “tapering oft” may | With eetoks 
be found in the little book entitled, “How FSpent | John H. Pat 
My Summer Holiday: aaa ee 


One day lling by steamboat 
onthe River Elbe, my f t down on 
wooden chest; but hé had not occupied this post 
long, before he found that a quantity 
stuff was oozing out below on the de 
been sitting on a box of eggs. 
Beating a hasty retreat to the extreme end of the 
boat, he began to admire thi enery, When an old | 
woman, the owner of the eggs, found him out, and 
insisted on his purchasing the whole case. My 
father apologized, but explained that as we should 
only stop one night in Dresden, it would be impos- 
sible for him to make use of fifteen hundres 
The old woman was irate, and we uncomfortable 
but presently the captain appeared, saying, po- 
litely : 
“think you were sitting on that box of eggs?” 
“Yes.” 
“T fear that some of the eggs, by accident, were 






Post-paid 2 cts. Mention Size. 











Is aHOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


aft = jo home complete without It. Simple to us 
of yellow DNever wears out. Made of tin. Most useful, 
He had convenient, and only perfect article of its kind 
rented, Combines sack or barrel, sifter, 
and scoop. ay for Itself in a short 
} time by saving waste, time and labor 
Hout dust, vermin, et: fi 
mould and mustiness. Enough for baking sift- 
H ed inene minute. It pleases everybody. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. If you cannot get one from 
ur agent ot your dealer we will send you the 
Bin directon receipt of price, To hold 25 Ibs. 
100 |s., $4.00. AGENTS 
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SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., MNFRS, 
26nd 28 W, ‘tuicaco 





LAKE ST., B, 51. 








owner has suffered loss.” 


“Possibly.” 

“Would it not be possible to satisfy her?” 

“T could hardly pay for fifteen hundred eggs.” 

“Oh, by no means. She would never expect 
that.” 

“Then how much would satisfy her?” 





“Would one mar 
sidered too much?’ 

‘One mark was accordingly offered the old woman, 
and accepted with profuse protestations of grati- 
tude. 


(twenty-five cents) be con- 
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PARCHED CORN. 





If your dealer doesn’t keep, it send 10c, in 
‘A Confederate soldier, of General Bragg’s army, stamps for 2 sample bottle to 


has much to say of the state of cemfstarvation in| JAS.S.KIRK & Co., Chicago. 


ne 1 he and his comrades were much of the time SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 























ker, 103 Bedford Street, Boston. | 


3 
BOON TO THE DE Pow ER 
‘Osgood's No.1 Hora. made 
from the best Bell Metal, e | D 


last for years, will positively 
help, about sizo of duck egg. 
‘You can enjoy Bermons, The- 
aters, eto. “Price, $5.00° Bas- 
fly carried; sent ©. 0. D.;ex- 
press agent allows 2 weeks 
trial, if not satisfactery mon 


‘Bxpress charges are about 80cts. in U.S. 







































LARGE VARIETY. GVVERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
l l + | 1 Scalp of infancy and childhood, whether tortur. 
the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
4c.70 Sc. penmowt | and Beautifier, and Curicura Kesonvent, the new 
ont Ricca witnour Goto. 86-70 Oc. pennott | Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Huinor Reme- 
physical suffering. Begin now, Delays are dangerous. 

COMO PAPER 00., 57 Third Ave., Chicago, Cures mate iu cifiahoos are permanent.” 

on, Boston, Mass. 
iow to Cure Sicin and Blood Diseases.” 


291 Church Street, New York, Manufacturers 
TEST STYLES, | 2% disfiguring, itching, burning, sealy. crusted. pimp, 
LA ly, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impirity of 

PRICES. P A te E gE Concur REMEDIES, consisting of CuTIcURA, the great 
Skin Cure, CuTICURA Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier 

5 dies, when the best physicians and all other remedies 

Finest Emnossen Fate WT FREES PEMROLL | fail’ Parents, save your children years of mental and 
Price, CUTICURA, 5le.; SOAP, Be. 

‘Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 

in and scclp purified and beautified a3 

by CuruRa Soar. “ai 















Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu- 
@ matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 





CuTicuRA ANTI-PAIN Praster. 2% cents. 


—— = = 


<== = Set is Ee 
For over FIPTY YEARS this old sovercign remedy for CA- LYO 5 
R. N 


TARRHA and all its attendant maladies bas been in use. It was 
PERFECT 


introduced by CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and white other remedies 
have appeared, and after ee period gone out of existence, 
TH ARSHALL sales double end 
E OEP MARAT REFECTLONS, 4 coud IN 
EAD and headache proceeding from it are QUICKLY 
and {t often REMOVES DEAPN Keep bottle well 
corked. ' Notice the fac-simile signature of CHAS. BOWEN on 
the label. PRICE, 256 CENTS PER BOTTLE. LE\ 
F. C. KEITH, General Agent Cleveland, O. 


GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 
GREATAMERICAN Beautiful 










Presents to Every Subscrib- 
er, Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celébra- 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Bakin 

Powder, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China, Tea 


rgakd| Set, Dinner Set, ‘Moss 


Gol * ' 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch,BrassLamp, 
Castor, Webster's Dictionary, and many’ other Pre- 
miums. For particulars, address The Great American 
Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Box 239, New York. 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2 cts. 
AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 

Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I, W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 






inded, less express charge: 


OSGOOD BROS, 


rice. 
‘Gor. Seventh and Broadway, Oakland, Cat % 














While we were at Chattanooga r 
mea visit. Rations were mighty sca: very 
glad to see him, but felt ashamed to have him know 
how badly off ‘we were for something to eat. We 
were living on parched corn. 

Finally f hit upon a plan for getting him a good 
dinner. [invited him to go with me to the Colonel's 
tent. | 

“Colonel Field,” said I, “I wish to introduce you 
to my father, and as rations are a little short in the 
mess just now, perhaps you will be good enough to 
invite him to dine with you.” 

“Certainly,” answered Colonel Field, “I shall be | ao 1 
happy to have both of you remain to dinner.” does not 

I accepted the inv on with many thanks, and 






r paid 




















. Give 
se its lustre by age 
no Turpentine, Benzine, » 

















BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 
a beautiful finish, which wi 
dust will not stick to wor! 
aphtha, Aleohol, or other injurious art 





MERIT WILL WIN, 


<A 








; LS Penn 





1 not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
finished with it. ISNOT A VARNISH. Contains 
Sold by all Harness Makers. 















just then a young negro came in with a frying-pan 
arched corn and dumped it on an old cloth. 
Master,” said he, “dinner is ready ;” and we all 
sat down. The Colonel, like the private soldiers, 
had nothing to eat but parched corn. 
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NCONSCIOUS SATIRE. 








A very grim pleasantry is furnished, no doubt 
without any intention, by a sign in the window of 
a doll-shop which stands in the Rue de la Roquette, 
in Paris. The sign reads 








HEADS REPLACED 
Ar THE LOWEST PRICES. 


‘The joke of the matter is that the shop Is very 
near the place where the guillotine stands! 
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TE Lowell Courier ventures to 8u; 
you strc t's back the wrong w 
doesn’t feel fur straight. 





est that if 
e naturally 











111 State Street, 





EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. 


Our Elegant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 
ture, ranging in price from $6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 per 
cent. more. This book also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. | 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., | ji 






CANFIELD DRESS SHIELD. 


Offices: New York, London and Paris. 





Make the Lowest Prices. 














ounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Sent by mailon receipt of 40 cts. or If on 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package, 
For 60 cts. will send a beautifi 
Vienna Chenille and Arazene, fifteen ne 
each, Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
locts, 








Send postal note or stamps to 





V7 KINGSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
Zi 120 KINGSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 4 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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"1 inpanion isan illustrated week]; 
The Voutnien pages: ite subscription price Is 8 
ayear, payment in advance. iiss given fea! als 
ixtees pages are often give 
Twelve or wi xingic weekly. issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght—which is the num! er 
ven for $1..3—are a gift: to the subscribers from the 
Publisher a 
Ni can commence al e 
New. Fubecrtpttont «Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subseriptions. 
r The Companion, when sent by 
Pay met od be made ina Bost-omice Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
‘WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. ‘All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 
-ver be sent through the mall. It is 
silver eee re to wear ‘a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
ad ee ous ina letter must do It on thelr own re- 
sponsibility. f “ ce 
Cotes are not a safe means of sending money. 
See ee cae collect them at apy Siouey Onder Post 
Of », and, If lost or stol the money. ‘cannot be re- 
covered, no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
‘who send us Postal Notes must do so at thelr own 
isk. 
—Three weeks are required after the re- 
Renew money by us before the dave opposite Your 
ame on your paper, which shows to ‘what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. raat 
fauces,—Remember that the publishers 
Dincontt a ncitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
bis paper stopped. All arrearages must be ald : 
ir paper will not enable us to dis- 
Retoudaus ie as we enutot And Four nanie oD Our 
books unless your Post-Oftice address given. : 
name of the Post-Office to which 
Alwarn giorinsene, “four name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


DIPHTHERIA: THE LATEST WORD. 


The Milroy Lectures this year were on the 
natural bistory and prevalence of diphtheria. The 
lecturer gave it us his opinfon that soil and geo- 
logical formation have something to do with its 
prevalence; that it is especially common in damp 
valleys; and that in Eugland it is most prevalent 
during the last three months of the year. 

‘The greater number of the persons attacked are 
between two and twelve years of age, and the 
ability is greatest between two and five years. 

Many attacks of diphtheria are accompanied by 
aimple sore throat and tonallitis, and many appar- 
ently simple attacks of sore throat have really an 
infectious character. The same fact has been 
noted on this side of the Atlantic. 

Some physicians look on diphtheria and scartet 
fever as modifications of the same disease, and 
the occurrence of both at the same time fn the 
same family seems at first sight to countenance 
this view. But the theory is disproved by the 
entire absence of diphtheria in several thousand 
cases of scarlet fever treated in the London Fever 
Hospital. 

The probable explanation of the occurrence of | 
both in the same family is that the condition of the 
throat in a family affected by scariatina affords a 
soil favorable for the reception of the diphtheritic 
poison. 

When diphtheria does occur in connection with 
scarlatina, it 1s almost always as a sequel to it. 
So, too, the sore throats due to bad hygienic 
surroundings and imperfect drainage furnish 
excellent soll for diphtheritic microbes. 

Many cases of diphtheria end unexpectedly in 
fatal heart-failure, sometimes when the patient has 
seemed in a fair way to recovery. In euch cases a 
post-mortem examination reveals a fatty and 
granular degeneration of the muscular fibres of 
the heart. 

‘This fact emphasizes the need of prompt treat- 
ment to secure the speediest possible recovery. It 
follows, too, that in all cases, until complete 
recovery, everything should be avoided which 
makes demands on the heart, a very slight effort 
being often fatal; and that the physician should 
always make a careful examination of the heart, 
and advise accordingly. 
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A BASE-BALL DOG. 


A Scotch collie dog on Lookout Mountain, Tenn., 
has been taught to play base-ball with his master, 
a stalwart negro. 

Itis strictly a game between pitcher and catcher, 
and two balls are used. As catcher, the dog shows 
not only remarkable agility and skil, but a study 
of his movementa forces the conviction that by 
closely observing all the motions of the pitcher, he 
is able to calculate for position, distance, and style 
of ball, and thus almost infallibly to catch the 
sphere, if it 1s fairly pitched. 

His activity, enthusiasm, strict attention to the 
game, and stendiness of nerve before a nolsy 
crowd of admirers, are remarkable. ‘The game ta 
asilent one. The pitcher does not speak, and the 
dog utters no eound. A slight motion of hand or 
head by the pitcher Indicates to the agile catcher 
what style of ball is to be pitched; and the dog 
quickly takes his position and attitude accordingly. 

This bave-balt club of two members plays two 
styles of the game, which may be respectively 
called “walking” and “stationary” games. In the 
one the piteher moves onward ata moderate walk, 
the catcher being a long distance in advance, and 
sharply alert as the frat of the two balls is pitched. 

Atlong distance he has time to gauge the speed, 
height and line of the ball; and itis.a very high or 
badly pltehed ball that does not stop with a thud 
between his firm jaws. 

He cannot throw the ball back; and to carry it 
all the Way would make the game too vlow to sult 











| there, and in this depos 
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ct mperament. He has learned the 
ey pe pitcher's walk, and swiftly running 
back a certain distance, drops the ball and a 
again at catching distance as the pitcher sends ba 
lbumber two and stoops to pick up number one, 
* which has been deposited where it will be con- 

nient for him. 

tt the stationary game the pitcher stands still, 
and the catcher regulates his distances by motions 
of the pitcher's hand, which indicate the style of 
pitching he is to expect—a “hotliner,” long, 
short, high or low, or one which he is to catch on 
the single bound. He is equally successful at all, 
and seldom misses. 

This dog is about two years ol, and has been 
playing on system nearly a year. A younger 
brother of this sagacious dog ts nearly always 
present at the games, but will not learn the art, 
and shows no interest In it. 





LAKE WINNIPEG WOLVES. 


In the winter of 1890 deer were unusually scarce 
in the forests east of Lake Winnipeg. A wet, cold 
summer had destroyed an uncommonly large 
proportion of fawns. Consequently wolves were 
without their accustomed food supply. Their 
distress made them forget their fear of human 
beings. 

e morning in January news reached Winnipeg 
corsnat'a band numbering one hundred wolves 
had slain many Indlan hunters wlong the east 
shore. This turned out to be true. 

‘Several of the men were caught on foot. One 
climbed a tree and shot twenty wolves. Another 
clubbed a dozen to death before they pulled him 
down. One hunter mounted a platform erected on 
poles for the purpose of keeping skins above the 
feach of wild veasts and vermin. He had hardly 
begun firing when the wolves pressed and leape 
about the posts in such numbers that they threw 
down the platform and tore the man to pieces, 

The came band had visited other camps. How 
many Indians in all were devoured could not be 
exactly ascertained, as more than one hunting 
party was gaid to have been completely wiped out. 


MIND-READING FOR BOYS. 


Harold Morse’s father belongs to a society for 
“payehical research,” and the child has heard a 
good deal of conversation on the subject of mind- 
reading. His mother is afraid he “thinks and 
understands too much for a child of his years.” 


His father, however, is not at all alarmed, and a 
few days ago repeated to Mrs. Morse a remark of 
Harold's in his “children’s mind class,” which was 
certainly well calculated to allay her fears. 

Harolil had collected the clasé—much against the 
will of several members of it, who would have 
preferred to remain out in the yard—on the door- 
ste} 








‘ow you wait here a minute,” aald he, and 
presently he returned with suspiclously bulging 
pockets. His father, in the hall, listened for what 
woul come next. : 

‘ow,” sald Harold, appear 
“you must all think, hard. Ho 
Tin my pockets? The b 
have them all; but of cour: 
are just enough to go around 















WONDERFUL GOLD MINE. 


One of the wonders of Australia, and one of the 
greatest natural curiosities in the world, is the 
Mount Morgan gold mine in Queensland. The 
precious metal contained in this mine, whieh has 
paid a dividend of not less than six million dollars 
in a year, was deposited by a hot spring. 


Mount Morgan tsa hill about five hundred feet 
high, containing at it top a cup-shaped deposit 
made by the hot spring which once gushed out 

tthe gold exists. Truly a 
cup of Cresus! Through untold ages the waters 
dropped their glittering burden, and now man 
conies and extracts the hoarded metal to add to 
the wealth of the world. 

Specimens of the ore from this strange mine 
have recently been sent to the United States, that 
they might be compared with the deposits of the 
great hot springs In our own Yellowstone Park. 

't was but natural to suppose that the Yellowstone 
springs had also a golden treasure in their cups, 
but the most careful search by geologists bas thus 
far falled to detect any trace of It. 








CAUTIOUS. 


Many years ago, when printed music was dearer 
than it is now, a plain, quiet old man, evidently 
from the country, went into a music-store and 
asked to see a certain hook of tunes. The clerk 
laid before him an oblong volume, with two tunes 
ona page, 2 book familiar to old-time choir-singers. 


‘The old man drew out of his coat-tail pocket an 
ancient yellow fife, and opening the book at the 
first page, began to play softly, turning the leaf 
with careful fingers as eich page was finished. 
The clerks, very much amused at first, grew 
weary of the droning noise after a time, and one 


of them, waiting till a tune was ended, 
to say, politel: bd is ended, ventured 


“Do you think y 
it Heme. suit Fou. 
ne fife was lowered, and the player, lookin; 
over it at the youth in mild surprise, sald gently = 
1 cannot iell. 1 have played only half the 
tunes,” and he placidly turned another leaf. 











will take the book, air? Does 


TOO MUCH. 


A little boy bad hia first pair of rubber-boots, 
and could not be contented till his mother went 
down to the brook with him to see him wade. 


With loving care he dragged a board across 
28 the 
brook for her to walk upon, while he waded beside 
her in water which came nearly to his boot-tops. 
Suddenly, ay if he had just reatfzed what she was 
deprived ‘of in being a woman, in shoes, he took 
her hand and said with affectionate earnestness : 
‘Indeed, mamma dear, 1 will not wade another 
minute where you can see me. It must be too 
temptationy for you to bear." 








SELF-WINDING. 


An exchange credits a watchmaker with a word 


from his trade to describe the ami 
lable nuisanc 
who talk too much. es 


The watchmaker had been 
called from hia wor 
to hear from a customer a long story about he 
ehavior of her watch, told several tines over. 
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NO SKILLED ENGINEER. 


The Ship: nies 

matic Steam Engine. 

mats ene or Natural Gas Fuel. 

nd Horse Power 

jhe most efficient, eco- 

nomical and rellable 
power on the market. 

5 ets. for Catalogue. 

OL, Shipman Engine Co. 

94 Summer Street, 

Boston, Mass. 


Have You Heard About It? 
THE BEAR VALLEY IRRIGATION CO., 


nds, California, is increasing its capital. The 
feat Ter ation: Works. in the United States. Success- 
ful and rentable from its inception. Large resources. 
Every ‘chan ‘secured by mortgage. Every contract 
perpetual. ferred stock Ps 38 percent. Common 
stock is paying 10 per cent. divi lend, and accumulating 
surplus, Secure aud profitable investment. 

rma ‘address! 

ea TW CORSENE, Fin. Agt. ‘Murray Hill Hotel, N.Y. City. 
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Fre ot aera ie Wanted, Plessant and profitable work: 
CORTREXEVILLE MFG.CO. 15 Grant Ave. 





Pants, $3.00 to $6.50. 9 
Suits, $13.25 to $26.00. & 


Overcoats, $12 to $20. 
CUT AND MADE TO ORDER. °o 


All tn want of Clothing are requested to send 
for our new Fali aud Winter samples with 
asuring blanks and 48-In. linen tape measure 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 

209 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, 209 5 
BOSTON, MASS. e 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


CROSBY'S 

Vitalized Phosphites 

ue @, Is invaluable to 
children studying 
who would learn 
easily and retain 
their lessons. It relieves all 
forms of Nervous Disease, and 
bodily weakness in aged or 
young, restores and sustains Vital 
Powers. Descriptive pamphlet 
free. Sold by druggists. Sent by 
mail($1)from 56 W. 25th St,N.Y. 


Avold__ substt- 

tutes, None gen- 

uno jithouttis 0 
Signature. 

Siguature print. ¢ *. 
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Good varnish is a handy glass 
case to put over tender things to 
keep them clean and fresh. 






We shall be glad to send you, fr 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from’ which vou will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to 
care for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy: 
Ing these things, 

he intention is to help you avold the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 

FRANKLIN MURPH, President. 

Newark, 


. Je 
Boston, Cleveland, St. Loul 
ewark and Chicago: perce 


the “People’s 
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ALL SIMILAR WEAVES ARE 
__IMITATIONS AND ARE NOT GENUINE. 


American Dress Goods, 
ALL-WOOL SUITING, 


50 inches wide. 
50° per 
yard. 
A Marvel of Domestic Excellence, 
In all the new Fall and Winter 


colors. 
Samples sent to any address, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass, 


There are many ways in which Diamond Dye 
Fast Blacks will help you. Dresses, clo 
suits, ribbons, coats, 
feathers, stockings, — 
everything wearable, 
these Dyes make to 
look like new. They 
give a beautiful black 
that is warranted not 
to fade, not to crock, 














and not to come out 
by washing with soap. 
Diamond Dyes are the 
perfect home dyes, for 
they are simple, 
strong, and sure. 


Sold by all druggists, 10 cts. a package, or sent by 
mail; tell if wanted for wool, silk or cotton. Also forty 
other standard colors. Our Book, “Home Dyelng,” and 
forty sainples colored cloth sent for stamp. 

WELLS, RicHarosoy & Co., Burltngton, Vt 
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For the Companion. 


LEFT ON THE ISLE OF SANDS. 
A STORY OF ACADIA. 
In Two Chapters.—Chapter II. 
A Long Waiting. 


For @ time there was occupation and amuse-| 
ment enongh for all. Jules took delight in fishing ; 
in the lake, and in scampering over the island on | 
the back of whatever pony he could capture. | 
Others, when tired of lolling in the grass, hunted 
the wild cattle and pigs; and asa flint and steel 
and tinder had been left them, they feasted on | 
liberal roasts of fresh : 
pork and beef, and 
when they were tired 
of these meats they 
had another resource 
in the wild ducks 
and geese. 

This state of affairs 
lasted until all the 
tinder was used up. 
A wild, hot-headed 
Gascon, undertaking 
to make a fire and 
cook a dinuer, tried 
patiently for half an i 
hour to get a light 
by using withered ee 
grass for tinder. 
Exasperated at his 
failure, he suddenly 
started up with an 
oath, cursed the flint, 
and hurled it into 
the sea. 

A comrade, furi- 
ous at the mad act, 
sprang upon him, 
struck him in the 
face, and bore him 
to the ground; it 
was then a fight to 
the death; and the 
Gascon succeeded in 
killing his adver- 
sary. 

The next moment, 
ere he had fully re- 
gained his feet, the 
Gascon was struck 
down by a terrible 
blow from a billet in 
the hands of Christophe Saintine, who had run 
up to separate the combatants. 

This was the first bloodshed among the island- 
ers; but thereafter the real natures of the men 
began to appear. Several fatal quarrels followed. 
Jules, though a favorite with most of the men, 
would have fared badly on several occasions but 
for the general respect inspired by his father's 
determination and physical prowess. The St. 
Malo blacksmith wielded a sort of half-acknow- 
ledged authority over his fellows, and but for his 
ascendency the convicts would have found them- 
selves in a state of perpetual feud. 

As for Jules, he soon learned a marvellous 
degree of prudence in dealing with the dangerous 
tempers of those about him. 

By the time they had been six or eight weeks 
upon the Isle of Sands, the convicts began to 
expect, with ill-grace enough, thq return of La 
Roche to take them to the main-land. As another 
ionth slipped by they began to desire his coming. 
Yet he came not. 

Little by little their eagerness and anxiety 
deepened. As the chill winds of autumn blew 
upon them, they began to be consumed with fear 
lest the Viceroy had abandoned them, and they 
did little but watch the empty horizon from dawn 
till dark. 

Jules’s spirits fell day by day to a deeper 
dejection as he marked the anxious furrows 
increase in his father's face. At last, after a 
night through which they had shivered and 
lamented, they emerged from their huts to find 
the pools hard frozen, and a fringe of thin ice 
even along the coast. 

Then they knew they were deserted—left to 
their fate. 

For a time they were like madmen, shouting 
d yelling that they were betrayed—that the 
King had sent them here to perish, in order that , 
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he might be no longer at the cost of feeding them. 
Some swore while others prayed; and Jules clung, 
sobbing and broken-spirited, to his father. 

Chnistophe Saitine kept a stern silence, think- 
ing bitterly of the heartlessness which could 
condemn his innocent boy to such a fate; but 
Jules, at last, suggested that the Viceroy’s ship 
might have been wrecked, or driven to some other 
part of the ocean. At all events, he was so 
convinced that the Viceroy could be guilty of no 
such cruelty as he was now accused of, that he 
half persuaded his father toa new hope. 

The blacksmith, in the midst of a general 
clamor, thundered a demand for silence, and 
urged his comrades to be men and to consider 
what should be done. 
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to pieces like a pack of cards, and the unhappy | 
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Winter returned with all its horrors, and 


Deings within were left unsheltered in the howling | passed, and came again, till they began to calcu- 


blast. 


Seeking the nearest hollow, they all huddled | prison. 
together in the withered grass, each striving to! 


late that the Island had been five years their 
For most of them it had become their 
grave. There were now but twelve men left— 


get beneath his fellow to escape something of the | including Jules, now grown as tall as his father— 


searching cold. As for Jules, his father had 


wrapped him in a thick coat which had belonged” 


to one of the murdered men, and was now busy 
scooping a hole in the sand that might afford him 
some more shelter. 

That night, though all followed the black- 


to possess the great store of furs and hides which 
had accumulated. But at last their deliverance 
drew near. 

La Roche had succeeded in sending word to the 


‘French king. Henry IV, was filled with com- 
| passion for the unhappy convicts. He ordered a 


smith’s suggestion, and burrowed into the sand | relief expedition to set out with all speed. 


in little groups, no fewer than three men died 
from exposure before morning. But the experi- 















“There is a Ship!” 


do what they could to secure themselves against 
the approaching cold, so that when the ship should 
come for them, in the spring, they might not be 
found merely a lot of skeletons upon the beach. 

What Jules had guessed was indeed the truth. 
The Viceroy, having found in Acadia a place fit 
for his infant settlement, set out to return to 
Sable Island. Buta great gale drove him right 
across the Atlantic, and his ship was wrecked on 
the coasts of the Duke de Merceeur, his bitterest 
enemy. He was thrown into prison and kept 
there five years before he could get a message to 
the King; and the fate of his wretched convicts, 
and of the boy whom by some chance he remem- 
bered, so vividly as even to recall him by name, 
weighed him down with a mountain of remorse. 

Meanwhile, how was it faring on the Isle of 
Sands? 

There were but forty of the convicts now. 
Eight more had met their death in brawls. As 
the weather grew more and more deadly in its 
severity, the men found it difficult to keep from 
freezing in their sleep; and Jules, unhardened 
and homesick, suffered most. For the additional 
warmth of close crowding, the islanders now 
slept in two small huts, the chinks of which they 
stuffed with dry grass and seaweed. 

All the provisions left by La Roche had van- 
ished ere this. All the blueberries and cranberries 
had been consumed, and there was no alternative 
but to eat the raw flesh of the wild cattle. 

At first such fare was regarded with disgust, 
and Jules went hungry two days before he could 
overcome his repugnance; but in a little while the 
men began to relish it; and, indeed, it was a 
strong and sustaining food. 

At last it happened, as the sun went down on a 
lurid November night, that a frightful hurricane 
descended upon the island. Hardly had the men 
taken shelter in their huts when these were blown 








out to build themselves a better shelter than 
those with which they had hitherto been content. 

They constructed their new shelter in the heart 
of the island, under the brow of a hillock well 
matted with grass and vines. Selecting the 
heaviest wreck-timbers they could drag, they 
sank them deep into the sand, and made a low- 
roofed den, half hut, half cave. 

On the roof and up the sides they heaped sand 
and grass, on which they piled bushes, which 
were kept in place by more beams, well secured. 
To keep out the pitiless searchings of the icy 
wind, they lined the gloomy dwelling with hides 
from the wild cattle; and here all winter they 
lived like weasels in a burrow. 

As their clothes gave out they replaced them 
with pieces of raw-hide; and soon, in their 
uncouth garments, their shaggy beards, matted 
hair, and miserable squalor, they began to look 
like some kind of nameless monster, as much 
brute as human. 

Their broils became far less frequent as they 
approached the depths of their misery, and grew 
more and more dependent upon one another for 
the warmth which kept their wretched bodies 
alive. Terror, too, drew them closer together, as 
the winter storms yelled over their retreat, and 
the island trembled under the mountains of water 
that thundered down upon it, grinding off great 
slices of the beach. 

But with the return of spring, and kindlier 
skies, and indolence and ease, the quarrels 
recommenced. * 

For occupation, and to keep up hope, Saintine 
got the men interested in hunting the seals that 
swarmed about the island, and in preserving the 
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It was decreed that Chetodel, who seemed 
reluctant, should lead the expedition. The pilot 


He declared that all must | ence had taught a needed lesson; and they set | obeyed with the best grace he could assume, and 


after a little delay 
the rescue-ship set 
sail, with wind and 
weather favoring. 

On just such an- 
other morning as 
that on which he had 
first set eyes on the 
Isle of Sands, Jules 
stood on a rise of the 
= shore and gazed va- 
= cantly to seaward. 
He had no hope, no 
expectation of deliv- 
erance, and even his 
longings had grown 
dull and apathetic. 
= Suddenly he saw a 
sail on the horizon. 
His heart began to 
beat with choking 
vivleuce, and he 
gazed, looked away, 
and gazed again, 
before he dared let 

{ himself believe his 
I eyes. 

‘Then be ran to his 
father and his fel- 
lows. 

“There is a ship! 
There is a ship!”" he 
gasped. “Come to 
the hilt!’” 

It was a pitifdl- 
looking group which 
gathered silently on 
the sandy hill to 
watch, with eyes of 
passionate yearning, 
the ship which they 

had no doubt was sailing past them. It seemed 
to be heading far away to the southward. 

After some hours of watching, the ship's course 
was changed. Soon they knew that she was bent 
on making the island. Later in the day she 
came to an anchorage, some miles out, and a boat 
put in for shore. 

Then see islanders broke out in a riot of joy. 
Jules afid his father embraced and sobbed, and 
told each other they would see once more the 
little cot outside St. Malo. Others threw them- 
selves down, grovelling in the sand, or rushed 
into the surf to meet their rescuers. That same 
night they all were taken aboard. 

‘As the weather remained favorable, the ship 
stayed another day at her anchorage, enabling 
the islanders to bring off their great stock of 
skins and furs. Then she made all haste away 
from a coast so dangerous, and trimmed her 
courds for France. 

The breasts of the rescued convicts were now 
in a tumult of mingled hopes and fears, for they 
knew not whether it was to fetters or to freedom 
they were returning. 

Sailing up the channel, Chetodel kept a course 
so close to the French coast that it was thought 
he was going to make St. Malo; and Jules’s eyes 
grew dim with emotion as the well-known head- 
land loomed into sight. 

But no! St. Malo was not their destination. 
Chetodel kept on as far as Le Havre, and there 
his passengers were landed. 

With hair and beards all untrimmed, and in 
their coats of hide as they had been when rescued, 
they were taken straight to Paris and to the King, 
where, in trembling doubt, they told the whole 











furs by drying the skins in the sun and washing | story of their sufferings. Christophe Saintine, as 


them with salt water. 
Thus the summer slipped away, notall unpleas- 


antly. But no ship came. 
. 


leader, spoke for the party ; and he was careful to 
explain that his son Jules was not @ convict—a 
statement which Chetodel at once corroborated. 
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‘To King Henry their story proved profoundly 
interesting. When he had questioned them 
closely, touching innumerable details as to their 
daily life on the island, and touching the wealth 
of hides and furs they had bronght away with 
them, he finally vowed that they should now 
have a chance to win happier fortunes. He gave 
each of thom a full pardon, with a present of fifty 
golden crown-pieces, and secured them in the 
possession of their valuables. 

To Jules, as he could not give him a pardon, 
he made an additional gift of one hundred crowns, 
declaring at the same time that if he would return 
to Paris after embracing his mother and brother, 
he should have a position as one of the keepers 
of the King's forests. 

‘Travelling was difficult in those days, and long 
ere Jules and his father could get home, St. Malo 
had heard of Chetodel’s arrival. But as for the 
names of the scanty band who had survived the 
horrors of the Isle of Sands, that was something 
no one could find ont; and there was little hope 
in the hearts of Goodwife Sgintine and her big 
boy Ba‘tiste. They tried hard to persuade them- 
selves that one of their dear ones might have 
returned, but of seeing both again they never 
dreamed. 

‘Then caine a report that the King had pardoned 
the survivors, and loaded them down with gifts. 
But in this report there was no word mentioned 
of Jules. 

“Thore was naught to pardon my boy for! 
Surely, then, Jules is not among them!" sobbed 
the goodwife. 

Then for weeks came no further tidings. 
Christophe and Jules, tired of waiting for a ship, 
had started to walk to St. Malo. 

One evening, toward sundown, as mother and 
boy sat dejectedly eating their poor meal of black 
bread and cabbage, the wanderers arrived. 

The joy of such a home-coming cannot be 
pictured, We will leave them there, and retrace 
the naked, ill-kept road, with its row of poplars 
along one side, till we find our way by twilight 
into the city. Cuartes G. D. Ronerts. 

‘The End. 
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TOWARDS THE GOAL. 


Think not what “might have been.” 
*Tls such a crooked path, all life at best, 
We must climb up, for this Is not our rest. 


—Boston Transcript, 
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For the Companion. 


HETTIE’S MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


For more than three years the way in which 
Hettie Ketchum played on the cabinet organ at the 
church, and on the plano at Captain Lummie’s 
house, had been the wonder and admiration of the 
people of Auroraville. 

One day the matter came under discussion at the 
sewing circle, which had met that afternoon with 
the wife of Postmaster Trafford. 

“1 don’t care,” said Mrs. Trafford, who was 
sewing actively on a gingham overskirt for some 
unknown Amertean heathen; “I've been to con- 
certs up to Lake City, plenty of ’em, and I never 
heard any one of their crack players that could 
come up to our Hettie, when she gets to going on 
them variations to ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ or ‘The 
Mocking-Bird,' or ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee." 

“And to think,” said Mrs. Rufus Beals, holding 
up the stocking that she was knitting to see if it 
was time to “narrow;” “to think that that little 
red-haired creetur has studied it all up herself, 
and never had any teaching except what Almira 
Osgood give her before she died.” 

“I tell you it's surprising,” Mrs. Trafford went 
on; “and it's a mean shame that the folks here in 
Auroraville don’t do what they've said a hundred 
times they would do—get together and see to it that 
that girl has come advantages. 

“Well, Mrs. Trafford,” sald Mrs, Beals, almost 
spitefully, and dropping several stitches as she did 
80, “someboily’s got to make a move about it if it's 
golng to be done. Here's this town, that's always 
been so great for muaic, and now it's got a chance 
to show the world what's In it, and yet nobody 
makes a start to get that girl edueated.” 

She glanced over at Mrs. Turbell, Squire Tar. 
bell’s wife. All the other ladies also glanced at 
Mrs. Tarbell. She was the person in Auroraville 
who always “made the move” if a move was ever 
made. 

Feeling herself referred to, this lady proposed 
that the society act that very afternoon, and appoint 
8 committee to collect subscriptions to send Hettle 
Ketchum to the Conservatory at Boston for one 
year, with the understanding that if her progress 
Justified it, the necessary steps might afterward be 
taken to send her two years more. 

“You know,” said Mrs. Tarbell, “her uncle, the 
captain, said he would give fifty dollars a year any 
time, though he isn’t a rich man, and he’s done 
about all for Hettle that anybody could have 
expected him to, Fifty dollars don't go a great 

in Boston; but there are others that'll sub. 
"ll answer for " 
te for Turbell’s giving twenty 

Mrs. Tarbell was putat the head of the committee 
at once, and within twenty-four hours the aub. 
scription to send Hettie Ketchum to the Conserva. 
tory was the talk of the town. 

The girl was an orphan; she had a home with her 
uncle, Captain Lummis, a hard-working half. 
merchant, half-farmer in the village, who had 
accumulated a little property, and had, among 
other Possessions, a piano which had come to him 
ante wayot toads from an embarrassed customer 


On this piano hig niece Hettle, wh 
+ Who was ambiti« 
and Industrious, played at ev j mipiigak 




















THE YOUTH’S 


egational 
ccompaniments for the congregatio 
Seeing Mera and “yoluntaries” on 


er “interludes” , 
stn mont--wwch was very wheezy, ani gave 
d exercise in the 
Hettie a great deal of unnecde 
—were greatly admired. 
working of the pedals. incre greatly ame 

But as the remark made by Mrs. 

i c surprising variations 
Ae area hich Hee td earned 
ploy were her chief title to the admiration of the 
ae fa familiar air struggle along under 
Hettle’s fingers, carried first with one hand ud 
then with the other, while her right hand contin. 
ually shot off into a series of fantastic aud {rrel” 
evant movements, was a thing of wonder ani 
See the time,” sald Postmaster Trafford, “you 
think she’s lost the tune In all that toodle.le-eedle- 
de-eedle-de-oodle-de.oo, an’ then first you know 
back she lights on it again, like a hawk on a hen. 
roost. She'll go all over the piano, mebbe, but 
she'll carry that ere tune along through the whole 

it, right side up with care.” 

‘though the broaching of the plan to send Hettie 
to the Conservatory aroused a good deal of enthu- 
siasm, Mra. Tarbell and her committee had hard 
work to obtain the three hundred dollars that were 
necessary for the first year. At last, with the ald 
of two ice-cream festivals in ald of the fund, at 
which the people of Auroraville ate a great deal of 
very poor ice-cream with a great deal of public 
spirit, and after Captain Lummis had ‘“‘stood in 
the gap” with an additional twenty-five dollars, 
the amount was made up. 

‘And so Hettie went to the Conservatory. The 
hopes and fears of the town of Auroraville were 
with her. Her regular letters to her uncle and to 
Mrs. Tarbell went the rounds of the village. 

‘They were full of enthusiasm and confidence, 
Her teacher had praleed her—some, she said, and 
she had heard several celebrated performers play. 
“One thing I learned right off,” she wrote, “and 
that is that I didn’t know anything about playing 
when I was at home—not a thing!” 

This was rather astonishing to the Auroraville 
people, but it only served to ralse thelr anticlpa. 
tion as to what Hettle would do when she came 
home, if her playing was to be so much Improved 
that what she used to do was nothing at all in 
comparison. 

The months went by. Spring came, and the 
people began to talk of Hettle’s return. In May, 
Captain Lummis had a tuner come down from 
Lake City, and put the piano in the best possible 
condition. 

Meantime, Hettic had sent home with one of her 
letters a programme of a piano recital at the 
Conservatory, with thls “number" upon tt marked 
with a loop in intensely red ink on each side: 











Toccata in F, op. 43—Baumberg-Fiedelspiel. 
Miss HENRIETTE Kercuum. 


“Henriette! Well, of all things!” Mrs. Trafford 
exclaimed, when the programme came to her. 
“Why, that girl was christened ‘Hettie’ and nothing 
more. What business las she got to go and give 
a Frenchy name like that?” 

“And what is she playing there?” said the post- 
master. “I never in the world heard of any such 
kind of a piece ns that.” 

“I should have thought,” his wife put in, “that 
at a big concert, with a printed programme like 
that, she'd ‘a’ played one of her nice pieces, like 
the variations to ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ or ‘Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep.’ 

The end of June came at let, and with it Hettte | 
Ketchum back to Aurorayille. Every man, woman | 
and child who had attended either of the ice-cream 
festivals of the summer before felt a proprietary 
interest in her, and almost every one of them had 
driven, ridden or walked over to the railroad 
station at least fifteen minutes before the train 
arrived which was to bring her. 

The train came in. 

““Goodness! There she is! Did you ever!” 
Half.a-dozen women said this at once aga radiant 
girl, with rich auburn hair, snapping brown eyes 
and a complexion considerably less freckled than 
it had been a year before, rushed out upon the 
platform from one of the cars. ‘ 
Her hair was brought high up in a long, slim, 
fuzzy knot such as no one in Auroraville had ever 
seen before; her hat, both sides of which sloped 
up to a sharp point in front, like the rldge-pole of 
ler uncle's pitch-roofed barn, was covered with a 
great number of bright red and yellow artificial 
nasturtlums; her gown was a close gray basque, 
buttoned diagonally down from the shoulder, and 
though plain, looked very trim and atylish. 

“Well! Hettie’s made a pretty smart use of her 
clothes money,” said Mrs. Tarbell, smilingly. 

“Our clothes money, you mean,” said Mrs. 
Trafford, somewhat scornfully. 

The next moment Hettie was kiselng all the 
women and girls and shaking the men and boys 
by the hand, and being cordially welcomed. But 
she seemed to detect a certain faint chilliness under 
the outward warmth of her reception, as {f things 
Were not altogether right. 

She was glad to hear from Mrs. Tarbell that it 
had been arranged that on the very next evening 
but one the members of the Hettle Ketchum 
committee and their husbands and families, 
together with all the rest of the Auroraville people 
who had contributed directly to the fund which 
had sent her to the Conservatory, should assemble 
at Captain Lummis’s and hear Hettle play on the 
Plano. The work of collecting subscriptions for 
her second year had already begun, and it was 
Important to see if the progress she had made 


justified the people in taxing themselves further 
for the purpose. 


On the evening appointed, Captain Lummis’ 
big, old-fashioned 


d altting-room was more than full. 
People were standing in the hall on one side and 
the kitchen on the other, all looking grave and 
expectant, Hettie had been practising on the 
plano, and groaning a little over the dreadful 
flatness of its quality, and the unmietakable fact 
that it was stlll somewhat out of tune, in spite of 
the Lake City tuner’s efforts, 











ery spare moment. 
She played upon the organ at the village chureh 








“But never mind,” she had sald to herself. 





“These good people won't know the difference, 
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way, and my playing will 


1, any: 
The plano ia ome ey that they will never think 


astonish them 80 much th 
of the piano. 
a leae betore they knew it, Hettie had eh 
She lifted her hands in the alr and let them fal 
upon the plano; she ewayed lightly to right an 
left; now she bent forward toward the Keyes 
and then eat etraight up; and all the ee he 
plano responded with an unsteady, unmelodious, 
naible clatter. 
see earned to her task, and let her hands fall 
more and more rapidly, and with more and ars 
ylolence. ‘The old instrument roared and dereamied 
in an undefined, resounding crash of sound. Still 
Hettie played on, now and then rolling her eyes 
upward, but paying no attention to the people, 
who were looking at one another in astonishment, 
ving signa of uneasiness. 
able performndaee had gone on at least ten 
minutes, and Hettie showed no signs of stopping, 
when Captain Lummis thought it time to interfere. 

“Hold on, Hettie! hold on!" he shouted, at the 

same time moving around until he stood in front 
is niece. 
So aetia ceased playing, and looked at her uncle 
In astonishment. 

“There now,” said Captain Lummis, 
shown us that you can do that kind of piano 
gymnastics, or whatever you call it. Now play 

thing, Hettie!” 
werrewe’s jaw had fallen, and she looked at the 
captain in astonishment. 

“Why, uncle,” she said, “I was playing some. 
thing, and that is the best plece Ihave. It's one 
of Moszkowsky's great sonatas. I thought—I 
thought I’d surprise you all with it!” 

“Well, I rather guess you did surprise us,” said 
he, “but you didn’t please us any too well. We 
kind of thought you'd play 
the variations to ‘Home Again’ 
for the first piece. Now, go 
ahead with it.” 

“Home Again! that’s it!" 
Postmaster Trafford called 
out, encouragingly, from the 
corner. 

“But, uncle, Mr. Trafford!” 
said Hettie, “I can't play 
that gort of pieces any more! 
I haven't played them since 1 
went away. They don’t play 
such things in Boston, you 
know!” 

“Ie that ‘ere that you've 
just been playing the kind of 
pieces they play in Boston?” 
asked her uncle. 

“Why, yes.” 

There was dead silence in 
the room. It was a very un- 
comfortuble moment. ‘The 
thought that Hettie could not 
play the variations to “The 
Mocking - Bird” or “Home, 
Sweet Home” oa well, after 
all this expenditure and trou- 
ble, as before she went away, 
fell upon her Auroraville 
friends like a dreadful chill. 

Hettle tried to solve the 
difficulty to her own advan- 
tage by playing a scherzo 
movement from a sonata of 
Mozart’s which she had mas- 
tered. The people liked this 
piece somewhat better than 
they had liked the selection from Moszkowsky, 
but it aroused very little enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Tarbell, standing by Hettie’s aide at the 








plano, tried to persuade her, in a whisper, to play | 


one of the old variations. 

“I just can’t do it,” answered Hettie, sadly. 
“You see I have played such different things, and 
things so much better. I don’t like the old pieces 
any more, and don’t feel any sympathy with them; 
and, anyway, I don’t believe I could remember 
any of them.” 

The people went home rather earlier than they 
had expected to go, and on the way they discussed 
Hettle's playing very earnestly. 

“Well, 1 tell you what,” said the postmaster, 
aud he seemed to express the general sentiment, 
“I'm disappointed. 











already.” 

The subscription for the next year at the Con- 
servatory languished. No ice-cream festivals 
were held for the purpose during the summer. 
Hettie even fancied that she felt a certain coolness 
toward her on the part of her old friends. 

Perhaps some other girls, in this situation, would 
have shed many tears. In Hettle, however, it 
developed her native resolution and did her more 
good than her neighbors’ continued nancial 
assletance could have done her. 

“Uncle,” she said to Captain Lummis, “I think I 
can tell you what is the matter. You see I have 
really learned what ts good music. But these 
kind’ people here at Auroraville, when they had 
once contributed something toward my education, 
all felt that they owned a shure in me; and feeling 
that way, it was perfectly natural that they should 
want me to do what they thought was best, and 
not what J thought was best.” 

“I guess you are right, Hettie,” eald her uncle. 

“I'm convinced now,” she went on, “that it waa 
4 great mistake to accept their help. Tam grateful 
for it, but now I’m going to depend on myself for 
my musteal education!” 

Hettle took the village school for the next year. 
She obtained some pupils on the piano and organ 
over at Lake City, whom she went over and taught 
on Saturdays. She even earned some honorable 
dollars In superintending the making of several 
new black alk dresses for the Auroraville ladies, 
to whom elty fashions in dress were more intelli, 
gible than city fashions in music. 

The next autumn Hettie went back to Boston 
with resources of her own earning sufiicient, with 
the aid her uncle was able to supply, to obtain the 
best instruction. Proving her talent and her 
industry, she became a successful musician; aad 


We all had faith in Hettie | 
Ketchum, and we wanted to educate her, and Vm | 


afrald we've educated her a little mite too much | the river. 











| put his supplies in the corral. 
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in time paid back all the i 
been advanced in her village 
education. 

The people of no town were 
native who had won distinction 
ville people now are of that brill 
the plano, Miss Hettle Ketchum, 


NOney hick iy 
for her frst yea. 


ever prouder ots 
than the Aut 
lant performer, 
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QUEEN OF NIGHT. 


O’er wealth and poverty, the w 

Her lustre falls, dna through: The Haten i 

Breathes but of peace and beauty eveneg 

Serene and pure she mounts the austere 

‘Telling the wondrous love het God to man te gy, 
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BIZ. 
In Two Chapters. — Chapter Mh 


Jesse Stands the Test. 


Jesse letened a moment, tn great slam, ity 
sound which the animal made just outside j 
door. Then he took his little revolver and stay 
It through the chink In the door. Ile th 
that he might thus scare the creature, Buti: 
imperfect weapon, provided only with ringy 
cartridges, failed to go off. 

He had scarcely cocked it for a second ty 
when he heard a crash of poles at bis pony 
followed by terrific growls and a wild ery of 
or pain from the horse. The dogs whinei a: 
barked. 

Again Jesse pecped out at the chink and x 








in the gloom, that the grizzlles—it grizzlies 
were—had broken into the shed and attackei li 
pony. The loose pole structure had been is! 
demolished In the struggle; and the fence 
roars and growls of the now excited animalsuait 
Jesse quite eure that they were grizzly Uears 

He snapped his revolver again. This tine 3 
went off, but it did not seem to attract the sie 
tion of the Lears in the slightest degree. Tyt 
time they had pulled down and throttled the rit 

The dogs would have rushed forth, eee 
have attacked the bears; but Jesse, though 1 
frightened, was cool enough to know that # 
them out would very likely mean to lose lisa! 
means of managing the flock. 

He fired off the little revolver 
times; but the bears, paying no attention ae 
shots, dragged the body of the pony down t 


three or ft 
oe 


He kept his door propped and watchet ane 
fearing that they might return for him orthe 
He resolved, ns soon as morning came, tit 
the sheep and then set off down the rit! A, 
best pace. He had no taste fora tifein ttt 
of savage beasts, Toward morning his a nt 
to decamp was strengthened by the * 
mountain-lions crying in the woods aga 

But with the rising of the sun Jesse's te 
revived a ttle. He dared not go dow" 
border of the woods at the river, wte ee 
had dragged the horse, lest they might e Ur 
near; but he ventured forth, firing his rv 
intervals, and opened the corral gate. reavette 

He thought, too, of bis promise not fo tor 
flock. But he was in great fear that coat al 
the Zeones would makean end of him. Here 
for his own safety, to move into the oe 
He doubted if the wires would keep oat spe ie 
but the Jeones had not broken in as yet: 2M °. 
that the wire fence would be, at leat 0 
protection. He carried the shed Pe of te 
of the shack poles inside the wire jt. Heals 
corral, and bullt a little shack within It 








pe ad not see) 
he shack atthe 6° 
1 to tt. 

ei 


Then, remembering that 
very securely the door of th 
corral, he went back to attend 
found that some antmal had ent 
night, and made an on to open th 
and soup with its teeth. sande it 

Manifestly the surrounding fi ist 
wild beasts. What should be do wil 


? 
Heatly unarmed 28 Ne wae? iy 


during 
of mest 





yg toe shee? 


He missed bis pony a bie 
back to the corral that afternoon. Ss 
more than two hoiire to get the S87 06 aa 


j Ineloseu (Without Jack and 


ci 








Y, 


te, 


wee 
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have succeeded. He passed the night at his new | 
shack Inside the wire fence, and was not molested, 
although toward midnight he heard the bears | 
growling down near the river. 

The next night a lon came out of the woods | 
across the fork, walling dismally ax he approached 
the corral. It walked slowly around the fence, | 
the sheep drawing away from it on all sides aa it 
moved along. Jesse kept the dogs behind him in 
the shack; and when the creature had come along 
near the shanty which he had erected just inelde | 
the gate, he discharged his revolver at it from the 
door. With a hoarse snarl the beast eprang away, 
and for some time he heard nothing of It. After 
awhile it returned, as he knew from the timid 
movements of the sheep; but It did not break in. 

Night after night experiences of tis sort were 
repeated. Lute one night he was waked by a 
great rattling, and by the moonlight saw a bear 
clawing the wires. 

The beast made a prolonged effort to get In, but 
retired, growling, after a time, and sitting down aj 
little way off, licked its ecratches. 

Jesse wonilered why the Hons did not leap over 
the wire fence into the corrals; but thus far none 
of them had done so, perhaps from the fear such 
creatures feel of getting Into a snare. But on the 
second night after he had shifted the flock to the 
third corral, and erected his shack inside it, he | 
had an experience of this sort. 

Wearied with running several miles on foot to 
head off straying sheep, he soon fell sound aaleep 
within the Httle shanty. Suddenly he was se 

\ 


by the noise of the sheep rushing past the cabin. 

Jack and Jim were barking, and had run out of 
the shanty; Jesse ran out, too, although as yet he 
wae but half awake. 

He was able to get no farther than the door, for 
the flock had crowded in a dense mass between 
the shack and the wire fence. The moon shone 
over the mountain-tops so that it was bright as 
day; and out in the rear of the shack Jesse could | 
hear a great commotion, Jack barking and the 
sheep bleating. 

He forced his way out through the throng. Jim 
kept close to him, leaping over the backs of sheep. 
Presently he discerned the cause of the tumult. 

A long, dark-colored animal, crouching low and 
lashing its sides with its tall, was inalde the corral, 
stealing upon the rear of the flock. Even as Jesse 
caught slght of It, the benst darted forward, and 
with a bound sprang among the sheep. 

Jack had got through the flock and dashed at the 
invader, barking fiercely. Then came a rush of 
the frightened flock from that elde; they leaped | 
upward, tumbling headlong over each others’’ 
backs. Jesse tried to stem the tide and get back 
to hls shack door to get his pistol, but was knocked 
off his feet. 

It seemed to him then that more than five hun- 
dred sheep jumped over him. Before he could 
gain his legs, one after another knocked him down , 
again. | 

‘Above the hubbub he heard Jack yell as if] 
injured. Jim, like himself, had been overborne in 
the mass of sheep. At lust the greater part of the 
flock rushed past; and, half-emothered, Jesse 
regained his feet. 

The dust was 60 dense he could scarcely sce or 
breathe; but he caught sigtit of the lion fifty or 


THE 


uneasily that their bodies would attract still more 
wild animals to the range. 

By the time he had inclosed the flock at sunset 
he was on the point of dropping from sheer 
fatigue, and he had no doubt that he had run forty 
miles. 

When Jack had recovered a little, Jesse drove 
the whole flock to the first corral, seven miles 





distant, in the hope of leaving this particularly 
bold panther bebInd. For more than a week he 
was not troubled, although he heard Ions every 
evening. Then his old enemy leaped the fence 
again, and another stampede followed. 

Jesse made a mark on a sheet of paper for each 
“If only I can 


day, and counted the marke often. 
live ull they send a 
man up _ here,” he 
thought," I'll leave this 
place without delay.” 

He had made his 
sixty-ninth day-mark, 
when, as he was head. 
Ing the sheep for the 
corral toward sunset 
of that afternoon, a 
man on horseback, 
leading a pack-pony, 
came in sight at the 
ford. At last he was 
relleved! 

‘The man was a raw 
young German, who 
had experienced near- 
ly as much difficulty 
in renching the range 
as Jesse himeelf had 
encountered. 

In reality, this was 
the turning point in 
Jesce’s career, the real 
teat of his character. 

Many young men 
who go tothe far West, 
finding the conditions 
of life hard, become 
disheartened and 
homesick and go home 
again, often requiring assistance from thelr rela- 
tives to enable them to return. Others stick to 
whatever they undertake, and often succeed 
brilliantly. 

Jesse had thought that he should leave the sheep 
Tange on the Skagit the moment he was relieved, 
and felt a very strong inclination to take his wages | 
for the ten weeks and buy a ticket home. 

But now that valuable something which fs termed 
“grit,” and which Western people call “sand,” 
rosein him. He set his teeth hard. He had writing 
materials in his valise, which his mother bad given 
him, bidding him write often, and he now wrote 
two letter: 

One was to his mother. It was not a letter 
recounting the dangers and the hardahips which 
he had endured, although it cost him an effort not 
to speak of them, for he naturally craved a little 
sympathy. He merely wrote 

“DEAR MOTHER.—I am sorry | could not write 
you sooner; but the place where 1 work, herding 
sheep, 16 4 long way from a post-office. 1am well, 
and Learn fifty dollars a month and board. If 
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next day, and two nights afterward he had the 
satisfaction of «ending a ball through the sites of 
the big mountain-llon which bad terrorized the 
range for two months, 

“No more blackmail in mutton for you, old | 
fellow!" exclaimed Jesse. “I’ve fed you a long, 
Ume, and your akin ought to be in good condition!" | 

With a good pony to ride, Jesse was no longer 
exhausted at night by hard running. He was able 
to watch more leisurely; and his carbine often 
apoke out, loud and sharp, from behind the wires 
of the corral. 

During the month of September he shot four 
Mons, and in October killed a allvertip bear. 

When the man with supplies came up again, ho 
sent out alx lion skins 
and a bear skin to 
Littlehale & Co., as 
evidences that the 
guns had been much 
needed at the range. 

Aa he grew accu. 
tomed to managing the 
flock and acquired ex- 
perience, Jesse came 
to like the work far 
better. He presently | 
ceased to be lonely. | 
At the end of the year, | 
the proprietors made | 
him a considerable 
present, in addition to 
his wages. They could 
well afford to do so, 
for he had done the | 
work of two ordinary 
shepherds, 

When he had been 
in charge of the flock 
twenty months, he was 
allowed four weeke’ 
vacation, and went 
home on a brief vieit | 
to bis mother and} 
other relatives in the: 
East. It was then that | 

Se he told his etory. 

Jt was his intention, he said, to continue “shep- 
herding” for two years more, when he hoped to 
have saved enough money to buy a flock of sheep 


for himeelf. C. A. STEPHENS. 
ey 


LOST IN THE DESERT. 


Mr. A. J. Duffield, in the course of his “Travels 
Abroad,” was making his way into the Interlor of 
Bolivia in company with fifty mules “laden with 
merchandise,” and “ten muleteers heavily laden 
with ardent «pirits.” 

The company had travelled all night and had 
made about forty miles, besides climbing about 
five thousand feet, when Mr. Duffield committed 
what he styles one of the greatest follies of his 
life. He left his companions and atarted off alone 
across a desert in which there are no permanent 
tracks, nor any landmarks or guideposts. 

“It was from no love of adventure,” he says, 
“that I set out alone from Culupo; it was simply to 
escape from the torment of the clouds of dust 








sixty yards distant, in the act of throttling a sheep. | things go right, J think 1 shall stick to this job till 1, raised by the fifty mules. My companions assured 


Jack was limping toward him, whining. He could | 
hear the lion growl eagerly as it held the sheep | 
fast; then It lifted the animal and ran along the | 
fence, as if seeking a way out with its prey. 

Jesse got his pistol, and standing at the corner 
of the shanty, fired it at the lon. The animal 
stopped short, growling and lashing itself, but did 
not retreat or leave the sheep. 

Jesse decided that it would not be eafe to shoot 


get money enough to go Into business for myself. | 
Seeee| 

The other letter was to his employers, to whom | 
he had determined to give a piece of his mind. | 
The letter rai 

“GENTLEMEN.—This was a nice place that you 
sent me to, and got me to promise I wouldn't 
leave. Your range here is swarming with moun. | 
tain-lions and grizzlies. 

“You told me I should find a gun here; 
but I didn’t. I have nothing to defend | 
myself or the flock with. The grizzlies | 
took my pony right out of the ehack, and | 
the lions have got to jumping the corral } 
fences. 

“T've lost twenty-three sheep, and you | 
may think yourselves well off that it Isn't 
ten times a8 many. There have been 
plenty of nights bere when 1 didn't 
expect to see daylight again. 

“If you think Iam going to stay here 
and fight lions and bears with my bare 
hands, and run forty miles afoot every 
day, you are mistaken. I want you to 
send me up a good riding pony and a 
good gun, with plenty of cartridges and 
some poison. 









me that I could not miss my way. So on I went 
over level ground at an ensy pace. 

“Before me lay a motionless sea of sand, and 
above me hung the sun pouring down heat. But 
the air was sweet. It penetrated my bones, and I 
went on mindless of all things save the bliss of 
being. This uncommon feeling Insted for some 
five hours, when I waked as {f froma happy dream 
to find myself all alone. 

“1 had no sense of danger, but pulled up the 
mule to get a steady view of things, In front 
nothing was to be seen but the mule’s ears, behind 
nothing but its tall. 1 knew enough of mules to 
believe that this one knew what it was about, so 
for another hour I allowed it to go at its will. 
Then we came up to what I imagined must be my 
own troop of mules. 

“low far are we from Mescantl?’ I inquired, in 
aconfitent tone. 

“This, sald the courteous Indian, in cultivated 
Spanish, ‘is not the trail that leads to Mescantl." | 

“Where, then, lies the trail?" I inquired. 

“¢Yonder,' was the reply, and the dark-faced | 
child of the sun pointed indefinitely with his chin | 
toa part of the world at right angles to that over ! 
which we were then passing. 

“Being in haste, for the day was now waning, I 
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“We had reached the precipitous banks of the 
Mescanti River. If the mule had not started back 
we should have fallen down a steep place and 
been killed. 

“The mule had found the river; it was now my 
place to find the ford. This did not take more 
than an hour, and 1 gave the first drink to the 
mule. After half an hour's rest 1 was again in the 
saddle. We swam the river, and tn less than five 
minutes were In front of a roaring tire In an 
Indian's but at Mescunti—aaved !" 


er 


OUT DOOR HEALTH. 


Better to hunt in fields for health unbonght 

Than fee the doctor for a nauscous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend; 

God never made His work for man to mend. 


—Dryden, 
——+e+-____ 


For the Companion. 


A PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 


Although America 1s of all countrica the one In 
which the rights of childhood are most regarded, 
it is not by any means the foremost in provision 
for its comfort or enjoyment. 

Many Americans carry their theory of reapect 
for the character and Individuality of the child to 
an extreme which approaches error. 

Children’s liberty of thought and action is allowed 
to reach almost to license; but we have only lately 
begun to take notice of their physical needs, and 
to make public provision for their recreation. 

In this respect we might well take a lesson from 
the city of Paris. The wonderful pleasure-grounds 
which are to be met at every turn are open to the 
children unreservedly, 

From the Bols de Boulogne, with Its hundreds of 
acres of hill and valley, and the gardens of the 
Tuileries, bright with statues and flowers and 
fountains, to the small equares and places, or even 
to the peaceful old churehyards with thelr quiet 
paths and green arbors, there is no spot where the 
happy little creatures do not find room for out-door 
diversion, 

You will find them making sand-pies,—the streets 
of Paris are tuo clean to provide mud,—whipping 
their gaily painted tops, pegging away at marbles 
with shrill French enthusiasm, playing soldier, or 
cache-cache or prisoner’s base, or “l-spy,” eager 
and almost as swift a birds, and to all appear- 
ance much less given to quarreling. 

Perhaps the universal courtesy with which they 
are treated, may be the cause of the courtesy they 
in turn show to thelr companions and elders; but 
whatever the reason, it Is certainly a most charm- 
Ing trait in their behavior. 

To see a French boy, hat in hand, answering or 
asking a question, or a French girl, standing with 
kindly deference until her mother or her mother's 
friend is seated, {8 to sce a very pleasant sight 
indeed. 

But it ts not alone in playgrounds that the 
Denutiful city takes care of Its children. There 
are the ever fascinating Gingerbread Fairs. You 
come suddenly, at some street corner where there 
fs an open space, upon a village of tents, with 
merry-go-round, ewings, Punch and Judy shows, 





and all manner of devices pleasing to childr 
There are captive balloons in which you ean soar 
above the house-tops, and toboggan slides which 
dip frantically, as if Into the bowels of the earth; 
and clowns, jugglers, and acrobats, and streets 
upon etreets of toys, and candy and gingerbread ! 

Gingerbread everywhere; walls of it, chunks of 
it, bricks of It; in slices, in blocks, in shapes of 











“If T don't get them in the course of 
four or five days, I hereby give you 
notice that I’m coming out, aud your 
sheep may take care of themselves. 

JESSE GARLAND.” 


bolted off, and came on not one track, but three , men and elephants, ships and houses; ornamented 
tracks, but they all ran In the aame direction. ‘with gold and silver, glistening with frosting, 

“It was now slx o'clock. Ina few minutes the |covered with a mall of parti-colored comilts, 
sun would vet and I should be left in the dark. | packed full of plums, bristling with nuts sparkling 
Still | had no fear. On taking a steady view around | with tinsel, fashioned into every device which the 





‘several hour: 


again and, much alarmed, went to the shelter of 
the little cabin, calling in the dogs. Jack was 
bleeding and badly hurt. 

The lion, which was a very large one, turned, 
holding the sheep In its mouth, and coursed along 
the wires toward the lower end of the corral. 
Meantime the whole flock came crowding back 
around the cabin again. 

Jesse kept himself concealed and watched for 
while the Ion ate its fll of mutton. 
A little before daybreak « fog arose and obscured 
the moonlight, so that he could no longer discern 
objects. The sheep moved tumultuously at times; 
but the Hon had disappeared when it grew light, 
having eaten a part of the sheep. 

Probably it had leaped out as it had leaped in. 

As Jesse let the flock out to feed, he discovered 
that one other sheep had broken a leg, and that 
two more had been trampled to death. This foray 
(isturbed him almost as greatly as the slaughter 
of his pony. 








ahead. Jack, too, was eo Ladly torn that he was 
unable to go out on the range. 

With only Jim to help him, the young shepherd 
had to run from one sile of the range to the other 
nearly allday. Four sheep crossed the fork and 
were lost in a ravine. 
main flock to pursue 


them, and he reflected 


If the lions began to jump the wire ; 
fence, he saw nothing but disaster and danger 


He dared not leave the | 


He seut these missives out by the 
' German next morning. 

When Mr. Littlehale read Jesse's report, he 
laughed outright, and slapped hie fist down with 
emphasis. 

“That's ‘biz! he exclaimed. 
J took that boy’s measure to aT!" 

“That rascally ‘Grenser’ inust have stolen the 

| gun,” he said to bis partner. “Whata time of It 
j that boy has had! It was too bad. But he’s 
evidently the right sort. What he says has the 
true ring to it. Gun! He shall have two guns, and 
we'll send him another pony to-morrow.” 

Just at nightfall, the third day after, Jesse saw 
the German coming back. This time he was lead- 
ing a riding pony, and had two leather cases 
strapped to his saddle. 

“Dot vos two goons, meester,” he sald, “und 
somedings in dot box vot der boss dell me I no 
eat—dot vos vot you call bizen! Und dot boas he 
say you vos one brick, und you shall shoot dem 
vildt animals Hike plazes!” 

They had sent up a Winchester and a heavy 
double-barrelled shot-gun. Jesse felt his spirits 
| tise as he handled the new weapons. 

“Now, I'll sce if I cannot have better order on 
the Skagit,” he muttered to himself. “There are 
; gotng to be some dead Hons around here, ff I can 

shoot straight.” | 
| He began to practise at a target with the carbine 





“Straight ‘biz.’ 








the world, I observed a dip in the distant hills. 
There, if anywhere, I should find water. 

“We sped on our way. The sun set and the 
night quickly became dark. There was no moon. 
Soon I caught sight of what ecemed to be a torch. 
It proved to be a star and was a long way off. 

“Still we kept on. Midnight came and the cold 
was intense. We reached what seemed to be a 
deep, yawning pit, which lay in a direct Ine with 
the star. Down went the mule into what turned | 
out to be an extinct voleano—a crater of pumice. 
We climbed the other side with dificulty, making 
A great cloud of blinding dust, and on reaching 
the eolid earth I proposed to give the mule a drink 
of water. 

“To my horror there was no water to be had. | 
‘The etrap which had fastened the horns containing 
the water to the croup had given way. To my 
actual thirst was now added an imaginary one, 
which became intolerable. In my distress I had no 
heart to mount the mule, and walked at its side, 
picking up one or two pebbles to roll under my 
burning tongue, which began to ewell, or 80 1 
imagined, as my thirst Inereased. 

“Soon my attention was called to a mysterious 
stretch of darkness, over which hung the friendly 
star, and as I was peering Into it, the mule turned 
with a suddenness which nearly hurled me from 
the saddle. T pulled up, and heard the sound of 
rippling water! 


| 
| 


wit of man can conceive. 

And oh, a0 cheap! The poorest small pocket 
holds sous enough for a treat. 

Then there is the Garden of Plants, the great 
botanical and zodlogical nursery of the nation, 
with its long lanes flanked by pretty houses, rome 
large as barracks, for the monkeys or the grace 
fully awkward cameloparda, some tiny enough for 
the smallest forms of animal life. 

There are conservatories filled with rarest 
butterflylike orehids, and tall tropical pahns; 
whole buildings devoted to aquariums, and rare, 
strange nooks, where the trees are cut int 
grotesque forms, as if one had strayed into some 
| goblin country. 

In the centre Is a great oval amphitheatre with 
out a roof where, every fine perpetual 
circus goes on; and where, for a sou or two, a 
good boy or girl may ride upon any creature, 
from an elephant to a goat not much larger than a 
good-sized cat. 

There are brilliant houdaha, in which a dozen 
can sit at once, regally borne by some gigantic 
Jumbo; there are queer little saddles fastened on 
the hump of a camel, or a dromedary, or an 
ostrich; there are cushions across the back of a 
deer, or a zebra, or a Shetland pony, or some 
strange creature that looks as if it had wandered 
j out of the Arabian Nights. 

There are bands playing with fine flourish of 
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drums and cymbals; there are travelling musi- 
cians with every variety of noise, from a hurdy- 
gurdy toa calliope whistle; and the air is full of 
flower fragrance and the joyous tumult of chil- 
dren's voices. What could be more tike Paradise ? 

Here and there you will stumble, in some of 
the narrow streets of the old city or the broad 


In a Paris Park. 


boulevards of the new, upon a magic gateway, | 
where you drop five cents into a lion's mouth. 
He swallows it without winking. Then you 
knock at a low door, and presto! yon are in 
Fairyland. Real Fairyland this time, if there 
ever was such a thing! 

There is the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, 
with her scullions and courtiers and maids of , 
honor dreaming away in the gardens and halls, 
while she herself lies with sweet, closed eyes on 
the silken coverlet of her pretty bower. Only 
you are not allowed to kiss her awake. 

There are talking birds and singing pigs, and 
strange encbantments all about you. There is 
an elephant with a staircase in his left hind-leg, | 
and a suite of rooms in his monstrous body, and 
@ supper-hall in his big forehead, whence you 
can look out on the world from his twinkling 
eyes. 

If you turn to the right you will meet little 
Red Riding Hood, with the Wolf talking to her 
in very good French, and the old Grandmother 
being gobbled up before your very eyes, if you 
wait long enough. If yon turn to the left, there 
is Jack the Giant Killer slaying his fearful 
Goliaths; or Hop o’ My Thumb piloting his train 
of brothers through the woods; or the fatal castle 
of Blue Beard, with Sister Anna looking trom 
the battlements; or some other dear old friend of 
childhood the world over. 

Then there are dwarfs and fairies running 
about everywhere with cakes, ices, and straw- 
berries and cream. You have only to sit down 
at any one of the small tables amid the flowers to 
be sure of that. 

By and by, as you wander through the shady 
lanes, not quite certain yet whether you are 
sleeping or waking, you see a tempting small 
door leading into a magic tower,—and lo! you 
are out in the work-a-day world again, with the 
portals of Fairyland closed behind you, and only 
a blank wall on a busy street to show where it 
had been. 

Perhaps the next best thing is to go riding 
about, perched at your ease on top of the huge, | 
lumbering omnibuses, where for only three cents | 
you can travel hither and thither over the smooth | 
Pavements of the most brilliant city in the world. 
A child in his sober senses would hardly choose 
to stay inside when the strange, circular, small | 
stairway invited him to mount up above, and go 
rolling along over the heads of ordinary horses 
and carriages. 

Beautifnl bridges cross the shining river; 
Palaces and temples rise like some rich intaglio of 
carving and gilding; cathedral spires and church 
towers mount like fine frost-work into the soft 
summer air; there are groups of wonderful 
statuary and shining fountains in the flower- 
decked public places, gardens and parks, and 
long vistas of strange loveliness opening at each 
corner. ; 

One feels like a portion of some royal procession, 
and yet the whole triumphal progress costs but 
three cents. That might not matter so much to a 
grown-up man, whose pockets may be full of 
jingling silver, but it means much to a small boy 
who never has any change to spare. 

The simple way in which the children are 








dressed cannot help being an attraction to other 





THE YOUTH’S 


healthy little people. No frills or furbelows, or 
stiff cuffs and collars, to make one afraid of soil- 
ing or spoiling; but the plainest short gowns and 
trousers, with stout boots and thick stockings; 
and almost invariably a big, dark blue cotton or 
woollen blouse, helted at the waist, with famous 
pockets which will bear any kind of rough usage. 

This is the way you will 
see tall boys and girls re- 
turning from school, little 
boys and girls at play with 
nurses and mothers, even 
young men and women in 
the normal schools and i 
stitutes. It is such an easy- 
going, comfortable, bappy- 
go-lucky sort of costume 
that it seems the finest thing 
imaginable for comfort and 
for fun. 

One example which the 
people of Paris set to the 
rest of the world is the 
habit of enjoying every- 
thing together. Rich or 
poor, you see the entire 
family in company. On 
Sundays and holidays they 
go into the parks, the 
woods, the streets, out upon 
the gay boulevards or the 
quiet country places, in the 
myriad small steamboats 
that glide like water-flies 
up and down the Seine, to 
the forests of Fontainebleu 
or the Gardens of the Lux- 
embourg or Tuileries, but 
all together. 

The big brothers and sisters, the 

little brothers and sisters, the father and 

mother, the baby, even the old, old people, 

smile and chat and sit in the grass, and eat their 

homely lunch in such happy and hearty fashion 
that it is a joy to watch them. 

Perhaps of all the reasons which could be 
gathered together from this to Christmas, there is 
none stronger than this happy, healthy union of 
family interests and amusements, to prove that 
Paris may well be called the Paradise of Children. 


Mary Exizanetu Brake. 








USELESS GRIEFS. 


Live not in valu regrets ; 
It ts nad waste to company with II, 
And leave no room for better guests to fill. 


Selected. —Mary Weatherbee, 
oe 


THE DARDANELLES QUESTION. 


The water passage which is, perhaps, the most 
important, politically, and is the most anxiously 
watched in the world, is the little, narrow strait 
known as the Dardanelles. 

It is the channel which joins the Sea of 
Marmors, and indirectly the Black Sea, with the 
Grecian Archipelago, and so with the Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic beyond. It is the narrow 
strip of water which separates, at a breadth of 
from one to four miles, the Continent of Asia 
from that of Europe in that corner of the world. 

It_is forty-seven miles in length, strongly 
fortified on both sides, and is under the control 
of the Sultan of Turkey, through whose domin- 
ions on either side it flows. 

The main significance of this water passage is 
that it is the portal of Constantinople and the 
Black Sea. For centuries, therefore, it has had 
4 great military and political importance. It is 
the only southern water outlet by which the 
great Empire of Russia can reach the oceans. 

Intimately connected with the Straits of the 
Dardanelles is the long existing ambition of 
Russia to obtain possession of Constantinople, 
and the European part of the Sultan’s dominions. 
This has really been the purpose of Russia for 
two centuries. 

But the other powers of Europe, and especially 
Great Britain, have always been opposed to the 
attainment of this Russian ambition, which has 
brought about two wars within the past forty 
years. 

The Crimean War of 1853-6 was fought on the 
issue whether Russia should have the right to 
establish naval stations and sail her war-ships on 
the Black Sea, and to send her war-ships, as well 
as her merchantmen, through the Dardanelles. 

The defeat of Russia by the allied powers of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Turkey in that 
war resulted in the Treaty of Paris, which practi- 
cally forbade Russia to do either. It had already 
been settled fifteen years before, by the treaty of 
1841, that no war-ship of any nation except 
Turkey should pass through the Dardanelles 
without the consent of the Sultan. 

But in 1871 Russia took advantage of the 
general confusion of European affairs caused by 
the Franco-German war, to demand the removal 
of the restriction upon her having naval stations 
and sailing war-ships in the Black Sea; and she 
succeeded. England could not oppose her alone, 
and could get no help from the other powers. 

Six years later, Russia entered upon a war 
with Turkey to gain possession of Constantinople; 
but although she was victorious over the Turks, 
an English fleet entered the Dardauelles to pro- 
tect the ancient Turkish capital; Russia was 
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forced to give up her design; and by the Treaty 
of Berlin the powers of Europe once more balked 
ambition. 
oe since 1871, therefore, Russia has had the 
right to maintain her fleets in the Black Sea, but 
has not had the right to send them to and fro 
through the Dardanelles. In the latter part of 
August, the European world was startled by the 
announcement that Turkey had permitted certain 
Russian ships, transports carrying soldiers, but 
not technically war vessels, to pass through the 
Dardanelles. 

Thus the object for which the Crimean War 
was fought, and which actuated the powers in 
restraining Russia by the Treaty of Berlin, 
seemed likely to be lost by the consent of Turkey, 
which empire the powers, for their own reasons, 
have always sheltered from Russian aggression. 

While the ships sent through the Dardanelles 
were not exactly military armaments, all Europe 
has been stirred by the fear lest this act is only 
the entering wedge to the attainment by Russia 
of her long-cherished design of capturing, not 
only the water-ways, but the dominions of the 
Sultan. > 

No doubt the event has given a more warlike 
aspect to European affairs. It remains to be seen 
what action the powers will take, and whether 
Great Britain will interfere, as she has done before, 
with the progress of Russian encroachments in 
Southeastern Europe. 


+e 
For the Companion. 


AWARDS. 


A hero's crown for the man of men 
‘Whose ?ight arm shall prevail ! 
But what befits their prowess then— 
What laurels shall their brows attain,— 
What guerdons to their lot remain, 
And what hosannas hail,— 
Who fail and fall, 
And rise agait 





and fail again, 
to fail? oe 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING, 


+9 
THE COMING BLECTIONS. 


No one who has eyes and ears in good working 
order needs to be told that a political canvass is 
going on, and that some important State elections 
will take place in November. 

This is called an “off year.” The elections are 
not general. The people have to choose neither a 
President nor a Congress. The, officers to be 
chosen are State officers. Under such circum- 
stances the voting is usually light, becanse the 
interest of the citizens in local affairs is not so 
universal as it is in national matters, and becanse 
the politicians put out less effort and spend less 
money in off years than they do when national 
officers are to be chosen. 

But there are special reasons this year for an 
unusual degree of activity. It happens that 
elections are to be held in several of the largest 
States, and in each of them circumstances make 
the politicians, whether Democrats or Republicans, 
extremely anxious to succeed. 

Last year the Democrats carried the election in 
many States which are wont to give Republican 
majorities. Next year the Presidential Election 
will take place. The Democrats wish very much 
to hold the ground they have gained, and the 
Republicans are resolved, if possible, to regain it 





and to put themselves in position for the great | 


contest of 1892. 

New York is to choose a Governor and other 
State officers. It is admitted to be rather a 
Democratic than a Republican State, and yet it 
gave its electoral vote to Harrison three years 
ago. The control of this State, as the most 
populous in the Union, is regarded as of the 
utmost importance by both parties. New York 
was carried overwhelmingly by the Democrats 
last year. The contest in November is expected 
to be much closer, and it will be fought in the 
keenest manner. 

Ohio has usually been Republican, but last 
year the Democrats carried it. Now a Governor 


is to be chosen, and national importance is given 


to the canvass by the fact that Major McKinley, 
whose name has been given to the present tariff 
law, is the Republican candidate; while the 
Democrats have nominated for retlection Governor 
Campbell, who carried the State in 1889. Another 
reason why this election is interesting is that the 
legislature to be chosen in November will choose 
@ successor to Senator Sherman. 

Pennsylvania gave about eighty thousand 
Republican majority in each of the last two 
Presidential elections, and yet it elected a Demo- 
cratic governor last year. A State Treasurer is 
to be chosen next month, and each party will put 
forth strenuous exertions to carry the State. 

Massachusetts is another State which is almost 
always Republican; but last year, while the 
Republicans carried the legislature and most of 
the State offices, the Democratic candidate for 
governor had nine thousand plurality. The 
Republicans are carrying on a vigorous canvass 
to “redeem the State,” and of course the Demo- 
crats are also doing their best to keep what they 
have gained. 

There are also interesting contests in Towa, and 
in one or two other States, but they need not be 
mentioned particularly. 

Although these are all State elections, national 
issnes are much discussed and the result will be 
claimed by the successful party as a verdict of 
the people upon them. The Democrats hold, and 
Apparently with good reason, that the election 
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last year signified a popular condemnation of the 
“McKinley Tariff.” 

Now, should the Republicans be victorious, 
they will assert that the triumph means that, 
after a trial of the law, and on further considers. 
tion, the popular opinion has been changed, 
And of course the Democrats, if they succeed, 
will hold the result to signify a repetition of last 
year's judgment. 

“Free silver” is also involved. In general, the 
Democrats are rather more inclined to favor “free 
coinage” than are the Republicans. The election 
of 1890 was regarded as a victory for free coinage, 
The Republicans, for the most part, maintain 
that the present silver law should stand. 

Consequently a Republican victory may be 
taken as an adverse expression of the people on 
free coinage; while 8 Democratic victory, in 
those States where the Democrats have declared 
themselves in favor of the measure, will indicate 
that the people wish the experiment to be made. 


AGAIN THE FIRESIDE. 


With the sharper chill of the evenings and the 
ripening of the nuts comes the time when families 
and household friends gather after supper around 
the open hearth, and the dancing flames seem to 
make part of the company. 

There is a companionship in fire which nove can 
fail to feel. No man of business is too prosalc, no 
careful housekeeper too preoccupied, no child too 
intent on play, no young girl too deep In a novel, 
no old person too far sunk in memories of the 
past, no sharp modern youth too unsentimental to 
experience the mingled charm of homely comfort 
and ethereal beauty that glows within the hollow 
of the hearth. 

No wonder that the united taste and fancy of the 
family are called upon to decorate this natural 
shrine of the home. The tiles around it may be 
gay with birds, butterflies or flowers, the handl. 
work of some artiatlc member; or perhaps some. 
body with an antiquarian taste prefers to copy in 
dull blue a quaint series of Scripture pictures 
from the ancient tiles of Holland, such as were 
imported to adorn old New England homes of a 
century or more ago. 

All the family old enough to read, and all their 
friends, may be pressed into the service of eearch- 
ing books and dictionaries of quotations for a 
suitable motto to inscribe above it; unless, indeed, 
one of them is bright enough to invent a motto—a 
task by no means as simple as one would think. 
And when the right motto is secured, some one 
must paint it, carve it, or embroider it upon 
drapery for the mantel, with as many illustrations 
and embellishments as fancy and artletic capability 
may suggest. 

Of course such work may be bought and paid 
for instead of being done at home; but now, 
when almost every family has some member with 
artistic accomplishments, it is pleasanter and more 
significant to have it done in the household. 

“Who shall tell the first tale?” from Chaucer; 
“Blow high, blow low, not all the winds that ever 
blow can quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow,” 
from Whittier; “While I was musing the fire 
burned,” from the Bible, are good mottoes that 
have been used for this purpose, but may well 
bear further use and an infinite variety of 
decorative devices. 

A hospitable und excellent motto 1s from 
Emerson: “The ornament of a house is the friends 
who frequent It."* 

Shakespeare, Scott, our American poets, and 
many also of the prose esanyists afford good 
searching. ground whence fit phrases may be 
selected. The search ts a delightful amusement, 
and often leads one into quaint and pleasant 
by-ways of literature which might not otherwise 
be explored. 

But, after all, no matter how beautiful the 
hearth, the hearth-fire is more beautiful; no matter 
how fit the motto, it will count for nothing unlees 
the dally conversation in the circle around the 
cheerful blaze Is also fit and cheerful. Unless its 
warmth and radiance evoke an answering warmth 
and radiance of the spirit, the brightest fire that 
ever burned might as well be a heap of ashes. 


og 
ACTION AND SENTIMENT. 


John Walter and bis brother Edmund were 
strikingly unlike in temperament. John was a 
man of feeling; Edmund was a man of action. 

The contrast had been noticeable from early 
childhood. If there was sickness in the house, 
John overflowed with sympathy, while Edmund 
was nurse and errand-boy. Both were good sons, 
dutiful and affectionate, but so different! If they 
could have been made into one, the result would 
have been almost an ideal character. 

As the boys grew to be men the contrast came 
more and more into relief. To a stranger they 
might have seemed to have hardly anything in 
common; but they were as loyal to each other as 
they had been to their father and mother. Each 
supplied the other's lack. 

John had a thousand revertes and dreams which 
he never thought of confiding to Edmund, but he 
loved to hear Edmund dilate upon his work, the 
great things he was doing and meaning to do; and 
Edmund, on his part, wanted no better listener 
than his brother John, though he knew well enough 
that John lived in a world where he himeelf was a 
stranger. 

Edmund was the more prosperous, and the more 
useful, as those worda are commonly understood. 
Perhaps he was not the less happy. At all events, 
John was proud of him, and he was proud of his 
brother John. 

Such differences are constitutional. They are 
not to be avoided or counteracted by any effort of 
will; but every one, every young person, at least, 
may do something, be it more or less, to develop 
In himself the side which ia Incking. If he was 
born a sentimentalist, he can watch against becom- 
ing incapable of action. If his bent is toward & 
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life of outward activity, what the world calls 
“business,” he can cultivate, or seek to cultivate, a 
halt of thoughtfulness and reverie. 

Fdmund may never enjoy sunsets and poetry, 
flowers and music, as John does; and John may 
never become the energetic man of affairs, to 
whom every one instinctively turns when some. 
thing must be done, and done at once: but each 
will be the Letter for watching against unnecessary 
one-sidedness. ‘The best Iife is one in which action 
and eentiment are happily combined. 
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THE STUDY OF AMERICANISM. 


A new kind of a school ts about to be started. 
The Univeratty of Pennaylvania has received 
seven hundred thousand dollars in gifts to be used 
for founding a School of American History and 
Institutions. 

Prof. Francis N. Thorpe has been long planning 
for this, and ft 1s he who secured these generous 
donations. He Is also to be dean of the new 
school. 

The feature of the school ts its distinctive 
Americanism. It is to be organized, equipped 
and administered in such a way as to bring out the 
place that American institutions should holt 
to-day in the study of the world’a progress. 

The school will have several courses, as follows: 
First, the history of American legislation in all 
the States and in Congress; eccond, State constitu: 

















tional history; third, the history of the great | 


movements in legislation; fourth, the history of 
the church; fifth, the history of diplomacy; sixth, 
the history of municipal affairs and the growth of 
citles; seventh, the history of politics and political 
parties. 

A department of journalism will also Ve started, 
and a prominent man will give his attention 
especially to the history of the American news 
paper and Ita growth. 

The library will contain fifty thousand volumes, 
and will be complete in every line bearing on 
American history, literature and law. 

The school {s to be opened in Philadelphia, 
in October of this year; and Professor Thorpe 
has already received over five hundred applications 
for entrance, 

This kind of school is one of those natural things 
which, when once begun, makes one wonder that 
it was never thought of before. 

But public interest in all that relates to our 
native land is decidedly on the increase. Our 
Flag movement, which is still sweeping the 
country, is one mark of this new patriotic sentiment, 
among the people. ‘The endowment of this school 
and the great number of applicants before it is 
even opened, are also marks of the growing feeling 
our people have that America ought to be of 
foremost importance to all Americans. 

Boys who are intending to be lawyers, news- 
paper-men, or statesmen, will do weil to keep this 
kind of study in mind. Any one, indeed, who has 
the good of his country or of his city at heart, 











}saytng, “I do not know how to do It. 
jself”” And if the friend necepted It, Corot would 


with the minister of t 
drought was upon them, the people sent him a 
Fequést that he would pray for rain. This he did, 
as fol 


tions and pompous airs. 


several successive Sunday: 
according to usage, he offered a note, to he read 
in 


of bis prayer; 
previous petitions of the “squire,” and returning ' 


that ‘the experience m 
spiritual welfare of the restored man. 
w 





“No, no, retouch it all, all,—you do beautiful 
things every day,” urged the great artist. 
Corot’s modesty was surprising. When a friend 


{eriticised his work, it Is related of him that he 


often offered his palette in perfect good faith, 
Do it your. 


wateh his work, murmuring, “That's it. I under. 
stand. A little more, If you please. Oh, that will 
Bo a greag deal hetter now!” 

A great contrast to the «disposition of these men 
was that of Courbet, who not only believed him. 
self one of the greatest artists in the world, but 
felt himself to be in a position to patronize 
Miterature. Of Mollére he once sald, “Oh, yea, 
there is a man that ought to Ve brought to light; 
yes, 1 must certainly bring him into greater 
prominence.” 





A Yard of Roses. 


Each subscriber to The Companion will receive, 
within a few days, the Annual Announcement 


of the features of the paper for the coming year, 
and with it a copy of a beautiful painting entitled 


“A Yard of Roses. 
This painting has been reproduced at large 


expense, and in a very perfect manner. We 
| Velieve that our subscribers will be pleased with 


its excellent design and rich coloring, and that 


they will find it an attractive addition to the 


decoration of their homes. 





PECULIAR PRAYERS. 


An anonymous writer contributes to the Atluntic 
Monthly some recollections or stories of the public 


Prayers of the Puritan fathers of New England. 


In & Maine town, near the sea-coast, was one of 
many communities where the men were, so to 
speak, a cross between farmers and sailors, and. 
where, as a natural consequence, the cultivation 


of the soil was somewhat neglected. 


The minister of a neighboring town exchanged 
his community, and as a 


ows : 

“O Lord, thy servant is asked by this people to 
pray for rain, and he does xo. | Iut thou knowest, 

Lord, that what this soil needs is dressin’.”” 

A member of a certain Massachusetts parish, 
prominent for his thrift and personal consequence, 
waa also notorious for his overbearing assump: 

Under the distress and 
fright of a dangerous Sliness he “put up notes” on 
and after hia recovery, 





by the minister, expressive of his tha 
‘The minister was somewhat “large" 








in this part 
recalling the danger and the 
Hs grateful acknowledgments with the prayer 
ight be blessed to the 
He closed 





h these words : 
‘And we pray, Lord, that thy servant may be 





A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
| are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
| Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con. 
taining nothing injurious, they may be used at ail 
times with perfect safety, and arc especially adapted 
for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes, [Ad 


EASTMAN SOLLEG POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 























Tissue Paper 
Entertainments. 


Effective, refined, eaay to prepare, inexpensive. Child 
characters'all dressed th Tissue Paper. Phey are 
The Floral Rainbow (for <2 Boys and Girls), 
War aud Eeace (for s8 loys), 20 Boys), 
e.Ntory of Joneph (for 2) Boys), 
The Barling of the Vear (or 12 Girls) 
Send 5 cents for new Book and 120 Samples Tissue. 








the year,’ Business houses supplied with ‘competent | DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO, 
Faphu taught. “Addveas oa above for Tits Caiaioge” | Boston, Now York, Pils, Chleag, Gin or St Lose 





RIVERVIE WoontteosinX'y. 


Oth Yenr. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. Military Organ- 
ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Blowing Church Organs. 
Thee: nse of blowing Church Organs can be atl; 
reduced and the usual atmoyances aad Uelays avoided 
by using Whitney’s Boston Motor, which is made 
in various sizes to sult either large or small pipe organs. 
{t will furnish all the wind Tequired for any pipe 
organ, without nolse or jar. Ful | particulars ‘gladly 
Ee request. Circulars FRE! 














hitney, 4 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 
METROPOLITAN 


College of Music, 
19 & 21 Enst 14th St., New York City. 


Has no equal for the thoroughness of instruction and 
the absolute safety of ite methods, Fall term 

Sept. uth. Residence department for lady pup! 
@ distance. Dudley Buck, President; “Albert Ross 
Parsons, Vice-President : H. W. Greene, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. For parti send for College Aunt 


The Chautauqua Home Reading System 


begins its fourteenth year this autamn. The 
| course includes American History, Government 
jand Literature. The reading is definitely out- 
|lined and helpfully supervised. Thousands of 
parents take this course in order to keep in sym- 
pathy with their children who are in school or 
\ college. The plan appeals to thoughtful, earnest 
| people who feel the loss of educational opportu- 
jnities. Address The Chautaugua Office, Drawer 
194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Dixon's Graphite Paint. 
If itis worth your while to paint 
it is worth your while to get the 
|best paint. For tin, metal or 
shingle roofs, and iron work, 
| Dixon’s Graphite Paint is not only 
| the best but the most economical. 
Itis not a cheap, useless mixture 
fixed with a fancy name. Graphite 
is a form of carbon as pure, 
sweet and healthful as charcoal, 
and impervious to the action of 
alkalies, acids, or any known 
ichemical. Graphite paint cov- 
|ers 2 to 3 times more surface and 

















AS AN INVESTMENT— 


The Bear Valley Irrigation Co., 
(of Redlands, California,) 
OFFERS $2:999,000, Preferred stock, pearing 
8 per cent. dividends, payable semi-annu- 
ally at National Park Bank, New York, at $105 and 
accrued interest from July ist. 
ALSO $600,000 Common Stock, on which divi- 
dends are being paid at rate of 10 per cent. 
annually, with a large surplus of earnings in 
dividend fund, at $110 per share. 
LESS £800,000 already sold of its 
INCREASED CAPITAL. 
Busines» thorougbly established. Profita- 
bie from the beginning. Ably and honorably 
managed. Sound an a Ppottable investmont. 
Full information furnished by 


CHAS. W. GREENE, 
Finanelal Agent, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 











both the method and resul 
ONE ENJOYS sien syrup of Figs ts take 
it ts pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and aci 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs {s the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 








commend it to all, aud have made ft the most popular 

remedy known. Syrup of Figs {s for sale in SOc. and 

$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Avy rellable drug- 

gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 

promptly for any one who wishes to try It. Do not ac- 

ceptany substitute. Manufactured oniy by 

THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 

San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


oy FURS Se 
C-G-GUNTHERS: SONS- 
184-FIF TH AVENUE-NEWYORKCTY: 


ought to become master of all that America has | cured of that ungodly strut, 26 offensive In’ the 


sanctuary.” ‘lasts 4 to 5 times longer than any 
experienced in the solving of our great problems. 


Doctor Barnes of Scituate hud for a parishioner i i 
a rich but hard, grasping, penurious ‘ani quarrel. lead, mineral or metallic paint, 
some man. In course of time he died, and athis| Send for circulars. 
funeral the minister dealt with him Iti no gentle "FO D1X%ON CRUCIBLE co 


phrase. 

The next Sunday the bereaved widow came her. . i 
self to the parsonage, bringing the usual “note,” Railroad Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
and at the same me preferring an earnest 
| request that, as the minister liad already given her 
husband euch a raking at the funeral, fe would 
quietly. pase him over In his prayer. ‘she added 
that hier husband had alwaye been kind and good 
to her and to his family. 

“Well, well, we'll see,” said the aged and 
venerated pastor. His curt relief of himself in his 
prayer was this: 

“Thou Frower Lord, shat by duparied | 
servant was a good provider for his family; but 
staying with her father at Torquay, and thither | Heyond thne, hie friends thinks and we think. the 
also came Lord John Russell, to pay them a long | less sald the better." : 
visit. At an botel near by lived Lady Ribblesdale, oh re ae i 
a young and pretty woman whom Lord Russell A - i 
had known before, and whom he was always eager FOR NOTHING! | 


+9, 


HIS UMBRELLA. 





Mra. Maria Drummond, who for many years held 
a high position in England, among people of the 
truest rank, had, as a girl, the opportunity of 
helping a great man in his wooing. 

His suit was successful, and he did not forget 
that gratitude was due the kindly friend who had 
seen bis difficulties and helped him in overcoming 
them. 

Mrs. Drummond, then Miss Kinnaird, was 














CRAVATTES AND MUFFS. 





to visit whenever his young hostess went thither. In some parts of Africa a young man ts not MINK... be . $15 per set and upwards 
At length his visit came to an end, and the two | considered grown up until he marries, and nat. 2 3 re 

took their last walk together to invite Lady |urally a bachelor has a pretty hard lot. Doctor | SABLE ae ety” 25 

Ribblesdale to accompany them home to luncheon. | Pruen says that one day, in a strange village, a BLACK PERSIAN, 15 e “ 

She, however, had an appointment elsewhere and | little chit of a boy marched up to him, stuck his Fa a aa 

was obliged to decline. arms out, put his hands into what would have been BLACK MARTIN, 15 
As Lord Russell and his companion were climb- | his pockets, had he worn clothes, and putting his 

ing their homeward path, he stopped and said, | head on one side, looked up at the white man and | —SS>DDDSPBeaeeaeg. 


with a twinkle in his eye, “I have left my umbrella 
at the hotel. What shall I do?” 

It was a brilliant day, without a cloud, but the 
sympathetic young lady sald, gravely, “Oh, you 
must go back for it instantly. We won't walt 
luncheon for you, #0 don’t hurry in this hot aun!” 


said, in an impudent voice: “Are you married?” 


On another occasion my wife and 1 had been 
visiting a chief of a small village, and as we were 
golng away, we heard the steps of people running | 
after us. ‘So we waited a moment, and up came: 
two young men quite out of breath. "As svon as he 
could get his breuth, one of them said, polnting to 
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He took her at her word, and did not appear at 
the table. Afterwards she was told that he went 
back to make his proposal of marriage, and that 
Lady Ribblesdale accepted him. 

When the lady wrote her on the subject of the 
engagement, Lord John Russell enclosed a alip of 
paper bearing the words: 

“Of course her sister must be chief bridesmaid, 
and will hold her gloves, but you must be second 
bridesmaid, and carry my umbrella. 
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MODEST. 


Eugene Delacroix painted many poor pictures 
as well as many masterpieces. But he recognized 
the faults of his work. He could never satisfy 
himeelf, and worked with untiring, restless 
energy, producing work both good and bad in his 
eagerness to accomplish something like his ideal. 
After he had become celebrated a3 a master, 
dozens of his pictures were refused at the Salon. 

M. Jean Gigoux relates, in his “Souvenirs un 
Viell Artiste,” that one day Delacroix showed his 
Barque de Don Juan to iis friend M. Franguize, 
and begged him to correct it. 

“What ean Ido aow?” he said. “Look, there isa 
shoulder in profile above the front view of a chest. 
‘The man is dying of hunger in the midst of the 
ocean, and I have represented him fat and well. 
It is insane! How could Id Retouch it, will 
you not? I cannot. I had a fever of production 
when I did it. Come, retouch tt for am 
Frangnise.” 

“But —” protested Frangaise. 



























did not get thelr wives in that wa, 





wife: 
How many cows could I get one like that for?” 
I tried to explain to him that in England people 











“For nothing!" he exclaimed, delighted 
1 get one like that for nothing? 


told him in answer to one of his questions that 


if he came to England, he would be allowed to ask | 


a woman to be his wife, but that I thought she 
would probably say His friend, upon this, 
looked at him, and bursting Into a hearty fit of 
laughter said, with emphasis: 


“Yea, | expect she would say no.” 












NEW LAKES ON MARS. 


There is one point of view from which the 
formation of a new lake in Southern California by 
the overflowing of a sandy desert with water from 


the Colorado River possesses peculiar interest. It 





may throw light upon some of the mysterious 


changes that have occurred upon the planet Mars. 
Near the equator of Mars there is a region which | 


has been believed to be part of the dry land of 
that planet, and which has been named Lybia by 


the Italian astronomer Sehlaparelli. 


But a few years ago a change occurred in the 


color of “Lybia," and some of the observers 
thought that it must have been suddenly overflowed 


with water, since it had assumed thé color char- 


acteristic of the other regions of Mars that are 


supposed to be water-covered. 
Other similar changes have been seen by tele- 


scopists on Mars. 


Now that a new lake has actually been formed 
on the earth by the unexpected ‘Ming up with 
water of a depressei aren of dry land those who 
believe that a similar occurrence, ona larger scale, 
has taken place on Mars will probably be strength: 
ened in that interesting opinion, 








$10. World Typewriter for °5. 


THE WORLD TYPEWRITER was placed upon the market a little more than four years ago. 
It 1s offered to the publicas one of the best machines for letter-writing. It is practicable, durable, eimple 
ani speedy, and will do as good work as any typewriter upon the market. It Is intended as a legiti- 
mate companion to the office or professional desk, the stenographer’s table, the achoolroom, and for 
any other place where the pen or pencil is used. During the four years that the WorLD has been 
before the public fifty thousand have been sold. The compactness of the machine gives it advantages 





| not possessed by large and weighty typewriters. It is but 12 inches long, 64; inches wide, and 23 
inches high, and weighs about 3 pounds: consequently it can be easily placed in «convenient position 
on the desk or In the drawer, not necessitating an extra table and change of position whenever a letter 
has to be written. 

THE SPECIAL OFFER.—We have 500 of these $10.00 machines, which we offer for $5.00 each. 
As this 1s a bargain we cannot promise that the stock of 500 machines will last long. 

Any Companion subscriber who will send us two new subscribers and $2.00 additional will be 
| entitled to one of these machines as long as the stock lusts. It must be sent by express and charges 
paid by receiver. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


A PHENOMENAL SCOUT. 
By General Oliver 0. Howard, U.S. A. 


“should you drive to pasture five horses over 
these wave-like knolls, and leave them for an hour 
to graze, it would be next to Impossible to find 
them.” This was the writer's note concerning the 
lava beds which touched and terminated the 
Camas Meadows, along the southwestern border 
of Montana. 

Here was, at one time, one of the meeting- 
grounds of Bannacks, Shoshones, Flat-heads, Nez- 
Pereés and other Indians, where they assembled 
to dig roots, trade, run races, gamble, or settle past 
grievances by long-continued “pow-wow: 

Here, in the Nez-Percés War, our forces en- 
camped on the Nineteenth of August, 1877. The 
enterprising Chief Joseph halted some fifteen miles 
away, easterly, toward the mountain gateway to 
the Yellowstone Park. Then, Instead of allowing 
his tired warriors to sleep, he left his women and 
children there ina safe nook, and, with his ferce 
red men, role rapidly back to disturb our sleeping 
camp. 

So here took place the night engagement, 
usually called “The Battle of Camas 
Meadows,” after which our columns re- 
sumed the famous long march in pursuit 
of the still fleeing Indians. 

Murdly a day after thia action, while we 
were threading their wain trail through a 
narrow stretch of the mendows beside a 
well-wooded ridge on the right, and in 
full view of a spur of the Rocky Moun. 
tains from our left front, a cry from some 
of the nen behind us was heard : 

“Heigho! What's that?” 

Looking back we saw at first a great 
cloud of dust, and soon, with our glasses, 
we could deecry a body of Indians riding 
straight towards us at a considerable 
speed. 

“They are friends of ours,” somebody 
exclaimed. 

Yes, for they wero following the road, 
were too few In numbers to bear hostile 
intent, and were holding up a white flag 
by its staff and shaking it out to the 
breeze. 

This stranger group proved to be the 
first instalment of a company of Bannack 
scouts, which Captain Bainbridge, the 
commander at Fort Hail, a hundred miles 
south of our line of march, was bringing 
us for reinforcement. ‘There were ten or 
twelve in the advance group 

How handsomely they rode! How gaily 
they were attired! Their plump little 
horses, white and lightish gray, were decked off 
with bits of fur and strips of red and blue flannel; 
manes ani talls were as artistically arranged as a 
full-fledged warrior’s hair—that is, nicely braided 
and tied up. 

‘As soon as the group had drawn near they made 
a halt. Rainé, the half-breed interpreter, in his 
looks and ways more Indian than white man, rode 
up toa staff officer and told in short sentences of 
broken English, who constituted this brilliant cav 
aleade, and announced the near approach of the 
maln company of scouts not yet in sight. 

That evening, to the bivoune, which we named 
Camp Benson, the small but very welcome rein- 
forcement came up and rejoined ita advance guard, 
and enlivened our camp-fres with news and words 
of cheer, 























Fisher the Scout. 


Nobody there will forget the happy visit of 
Bainbridge. Ie was very proud of his Indians 
He must return tu Fort Hall the next day, he sald, 
but he would leave with we a remarkable leader, 
Mr. 8. G. Fisher, whom he then brought up and 
introduced. Fisher was a white man, yetno Indian 

ever better acquainted than he with Indian 
life. He was one of the few civilized frontiersmen 
who had won, and ever after retained, the admira- 
tion of all the Indians of that region. 

He was the real chief of the Bannack scouts. 
‘The words Captain Bainbridge spoke of him were 
good and assuring, but I soon began to know him 
for himself and to appreciate his achievements, 
past and present. 

Ata little distance, when mounted, he appeared 
like an Indian. There was the same swing of the 
body, the ame turn and cling of the legs, and 
easy, graceful use of the arms; no jerky, angular 
motions like those of the cowboys on balky ponies. 
He was about olx feet tall, of symmetrical frame, 
well-knit and muscular. 

His scouting dress, except his Lroad-brimmed 
hat, was Indian throughout. There was the varie- 
gated deer-skin jacket, well ornamented, the loose- 
fitting deer-akin trousers, eld up by a handsome 
Jeathern belt. There were the many-buttoned 
leggings, und, to finish the effective apparel, the 
swall, embroidered moccasins. 

Mis hearing was <omewhat defective at that 
time, go that his eyes had to do double wor! 
he scemed rather sallow of complexion for perfect 
health. Like so many other remarkable men of 
our generation, the first acquaintance furnished 
little to mark him, except, perhaps, that clear and. 
steady eye whieh Indicates courage, and a beaming 
face which bespeaks the absence of hatred. 

During our unique India chase of 1877, usually 
called the Nez-Percés eampaign,—where, In co: 
Hnuous pursuit, the over eighteen 
hundred miles and the infantry over fourteen 
hundred,—we had very many scouts. ‘The terror 
caused by the Indian outrages had disturbed large 
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districts of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- | 
tana; so that, deserting their homes, tradesmen, | 
farmers, prospectors and miners had congregated 
here and there, often with their familles, behind 
barricades for mutual protection. 

Many of the men at these rendezvous were | 
employed by our field forces, sometimes only for 
a few days, in the capacity of scouts. They were | 
dispatched upon errands, or sent out In different | 
directions to hunt up fresh Indian trails or the hos- 
tile parties themselves. They reported to the 

‘alde-de-camp who had charge of gathering and 
furnishing information. 


Qualities of a Scout. 


It 1s not possible even to indicate all the good 
| qualities one must possess for the effective leader. 
| ship of a scouting party which is seeking for 
(Indians. He must be tough and sinewy, able, 

without excessive fatigue, to ride eixty or seventy 
| miles ina day. He must have a keen eye, able to 
| catch the dimmest trall, able to descry the faintest 
Indian sign and Interpret its meaning. 

He must be so quick-witted as to read the face of 
un Indian, and cope with his clandestine manau- | 
| vres. He must be 40 cool in hie observation and 
judgment as to form right opinions concerning his | 
adversaries—that Is, concerning their plans and 
movements, in order that he shall not, by glowing | 
or by unduly depressing reports, lead his general ' 
into error or upon a false scent. ! 
| In brief, a goodly supply of trustworthiness, | 
loyalty, sobriety, sugacity, slyness, boldness, inge- | 





| nuity, activity, energy, diplomacy, endurance and 
| unending perslstency is essential to the perfect | 
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scout. It 1g not tov much praise to say that we 

found the desirable qualities in the modest, 
‘unobtrusive Fisher. The day after the gay and 

brilliant Indian scouts overtook our moving troops, 
| he with his party hastened to the front. 

He soon got hls eyes upon his wild 
j watched the Irregular maxses as they ran the 
| gauntlet of Tacher'’s Pass. He followed them 
closely through the beautiful forest of Madison 

Basin, and kept his general thoroughly Informed 
| of what his savage foes were doing. 

Aswe were detained for supplies at Henry Lake, 
jand again, a Httle later, delayed for a few hours 
near the great Geysers to protect and care for 
several wounded civilians whom the Indians had 
| maimed and abandoned, Fisher got a large di 
tance in advance of us. He had clung to the 
hostiles’ newly-nade trail, clambered over the 
steep hills and up the mountain aide and through 
the most difficult thickets of cloxely-grown small 
trees, then dry and seasoned and tough, on and on 

to Mary Lake, situated at the very mountain-top. 

Here he had an unpleasant experience. His 
Indian helpers, who had been so full of cheer, ! 
greatly coveted some forty mountain horses that | 
were turned out a few miles Lack of the advance 
for a night's grazing. After a secret talk they 
deserted their brave chief, stole the horses of their 
friends, and came near succeeding in driving them 
beyond our reach or recovery. 

Fortunately, however, by prompt information, | 
and a sudden arrest and disarming of the chief 
young Indians, including Rainé, this disaster was 
prevented. The other scouts who were implicated | 
were compelled to look up the stray animals and 
lead them back. 


ame, and 











Deserters. 


After this affair these helping Bannocks,—the 
very men who had been go brilliant and promising 
at Camp Benson,—with few exceptions would 
{serve us no more. They put on Injured looks, 
declared that scouting did not pay them sufiictently, 
and made off for other and more congenial flelds. 
Fisher, having now but two or three with him, 
never left the freshest trail except to get side views 
of the fleeing ho-t. He saw them well across the 
Yellowstone River, their ferriage being a little 
below the Yellowstone Lake. They had crossed in 
Indian fashion, with all their ponies and luggage. | 
He saw them enter the extensive forest beyond, 
and followed their rear xo closely that a white man, 
Mr. Simmons, who had been captured near the 
Park and carried off by the Indians, was enabled 
to exeape to him. This man had been for some 
ye with the hostiles, expecting maltreatment or 
death; but for some unexplained reason, while the 
other travellers who were surprised in the Park 
had been severely wounded and left behind for 
dead, Simmons had been spared. 

The information that he brought was most valu- 
able. It saved us from a long and tedious mareh | 
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through that immense blind forest in # cireult 
which, but for his timely warning, we must have 
made. We had now only to follow the chord of 
the are to come again very soon upon the heels of 
nemies. 

caput 1 will not follow further Fisher's good work 
inthis campaign. He had many a narrow escape 
and many anew experience, which he has doubt- 
Jess often related to his children. He kept with us 
during that long campaign, tll his services were 
no longer required. Then, with two attending 
Indiana, he steered straight through the almost 
boundless woods and over the broad prairies to 
his home near Fort Hall. 

‘At the close of this. memorable expedition the 
gencral wrote of him as follows: “Night and day, 
with guides and without, Fisher hung upon the 
skirts of the enemy. The accuracy, carefulness 
and fulness of his reports, to one attempting to 
chase Indians across a vast wilderness, were a 
delight.” 

Now, to give young people an idea of the experl- 
ence and training to which this able frontiersman 
had been self-subjected, 1 will offer a scrap of his 
previous blstory substantially as he bimself has 
told it. 





Fisher’s Story. 





“prior to the Bannack Indian War, which 
occurred in 1878,” he said, “Camas prairie, in 
central Idaho, was an annual resort or meeting: | 
ground for several Indian tribes, It was here that 
the Bannacks, Shoshones (Snakes), Piutes, Nez- 
Pereés, Umatillas, Sheep-eaters and portions of | 
other tribes met about the middle of June, remain 





ing a month or more together. | 





and his Brother. 


“The men passed the time in gambling, running 
horses, trading and dancing; while the squaws, 
and more particularly the older ones, were gather- 
ing and drying, for winter use, the roots of camas 
and yampa. 

“The departure of most of the Indians for Camas 
prairie made times dull at my trading-post on the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation. I decided to follow 
them. Securing the services of my friend Poe-ap-ah 
as guide and interpreter, I packed five ponies with 
articles for trade and provisions, and started on 
our trip of a hundred and thirty miles. 

“After crossing Snake River, which at this 
season, June, Is at its highest mark, by the help of 
a friendly Indian, we made a night ride across a { 
forty-mile stretch of lava which was destituce of 
water, keeping the old Oregon wagon road of 
1816. 1 greatly enjoyed this cool night’s ride, | 
listening to Poe-ap-ab’s stories uf his many adven- | 
tures. When he was but a boy he had been guide, 
night-herder and guard for the early Oregon | 
immigrants, often accompanying them as far as the | 
Blue Mountains. It was while in this business 
that he learned to spenk English and aleo won his 
name, Poe-ap-ah, which means ‘Road Father.’ 

“Three days more brought us in sight of the | 
great Indian encampment. 

“When we were within a few hundred yards of 
this wild camp, Poe—as 1 called him for short— 
asked me to stop. Tdfd so, He began to ride his 
horse in a circle, ut the sume time muking signs 
with his right hand. 

“Suddenly I saw an Indian, welldecked out with 
bright streamers, mount the bare back of a large 
snow-white pony and make toward us ata run; but 
when yet a hundred yards distant he wheeled his | 
horse and dropped out of sight, clinging to the | 
opposite side of his charger. In this position he 
ran around us inacircle, Poe was going through 
the same manquyre In an opposite direction. 


An Exhibition of Horsemanship. 


“For the next ten minutes 1 witnessed ax tine 
riding and handling of horses as T ever had geen. 
Presently their war horses were dashed up side by 
side, from opposite points, and then were falrly | 
set back on their haunches, while Poe and his 
brother shook hands. They had not met for! 
several years, but had recognized each other by 
signs. 

After Introducing us by telling me that the | 
hnew-comer was his younger brother,and explaining | 
to him that J was his big white friend, the object of 
my visit was expluined. We proceeded to one of 
the largest Indian gatherings that 1 had ever seen. 
Several thousand persons were present, big and 
little, old and young, all rigged out in fancy tog: 
wery 

“Our packs were suon taken off, and the animals 
turned loose with thousands of others, to enjoy the | 
finest of bunch grass. With a few willows and 
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two pairs of blanketa we soon constructed a sort 
of ‘wickleup’ sufficient to shelter us from the sun, 

“1 sold my entire stock of vermilion and other 
paints within an hour after my arrival, for there 
was to be a great dance that night. Such a dance 
one seldom sees! There were grim faces hide. 
ously painted, and topped off with huge head 
dresses of feathera. The dance was made more 
ghastly and frightful by the changing reflection 
from camp-fire to moonlight, as the Indians whirled 
and twisted, stooped and raised their naked bodies, 
at times jumping high in the air and coming down 
stiff-legged, while giving appalling, piercing yells. 
‘Time was kept with the continuous and monoto. 
nous beating of raw-blde drums. The dancers 
wore only war-bonnets, breech-clouts, moccasins 
and paints. 


An Unpleasant Situation. 


“1 may as well own that I did not feel a placid 
sense of eafety, being, as I was, more than a 
hundred miles from the nearest white settlement, 
and here alone with a multitude who seemed 
demons in look and action. 

“While the dance was golng ou, the old women 
were preparing a ‘Big Eat’ of baked roots, 
roasted fish and venison. Near morning this feast, 
was eagerly devoured by a liungry mob. 

“Learning that an old dixearded war-chief was 
encamped at a point up Wood River, and that he 
had @ large quantity of furs and skins on hand, 
decided to hunt him up, and if possible, to trade 
off the remainder of my goods before starting 
home. 
ust at sundown, after a long day's ride, we 
found old Kay-tzant-po-hog-ant’s camp. He had 

won his name, ‘No Good Medicine,’ by 
foolishly attempting to prove to his tribe 
that he was bullet-proof. He bad put a 
heavy charge of powder into his rifle, 
substituting for the bullet a rose-bud of 
the proper size, which he had previously 
neatly covered with tn-foil. This he 
shoved down the barrel of his gun, and in 
the presence of his astonished followers, 
placed his left hand over the muzzle and 
pulled the trigger. 

“The experiment was not successful. 
The old prophet’s hand, in shrivelled, 
twisted and knotty shape, looked like & 
diminutive dwarf-pine that had struggled 
for existence at the extreme limits of the 
timber line. 

“As we rode up, I greeted him with the 
usual salutation, ‘How!” He did not return 
the ‘How,’ nor even condescend to give 
me a nod of hia black head, but, turning 
his back, told Poe to tell me that bis heart 
felt bad toward all white men. 

“} sald to Poe, ‘You tell the old rascal 
that my heart often feels that way towarile 
the Indians, and that if I kill one Indian It 
makes my heart feel all right again.” 

“This bold response on my part was 
meant for what the frontiersmen call 
‘bluff’ Evidently it ‘out-bluffed’ the old 
Indiun, for he at once declared that his 
heart felt better, while he gave me bis 
hand to Insure my speedy friendship. 

“T stood well with him from this time on. 
Every trade 1 proposed was accepted 

without any opposition, and T soon closed out my 
remnants for a vitluable lot of beaver, mink, otter 
and other furs and #kins. 

“Before | left the next morning, he gave me a 
few pounds of dried venison. It was a weleome 
gift, for we were entirely out of provisions. At 
the same time he assured me that he was my 
‘big friend,’ and would remain so as long as we 
lived. 

“On reaching the main trail that afternoon, we 
fell in with a few Indian families on thelr way 
back to the reservation. They were lving on dried 
roots and were not backward in helping finish my 
small stock of meat. After that we had dried 
meat and roots for supper, and roots ‘straight’ for 
breakfast. In fact, it was a root diet with me for 
the next two or three days, for I was too dainty to 
eat gophers and ground-hogs—about all the game 
we could find along the lava beds. 

“One old squaw supplied me with raw, half-dried 
yampa roots, which I ate almost continuously, 
trying In vain to appease my hunger. 

“In this condition the fourth day of July, 1870, 
found me. As the day advanced the heat became 
intense. 

“As 1 was riding slowly along in advance of the 

















jsombre, silent, hungry and patient little band, 


contrasting the present with former days, my 
reverie waa suddenly broken by a shout of ‘Look! 
Look! 


Fresh Meat. 


“Turning In my saddle I saw Poe, who was close 
behind, pointing toward a large black.tall deer 
which was limping along over a little knoll scarcely’ 
a hundred yards away. Having seen no game for 
the previous two daye I had that morning left my 
Winchester rifle in one of the packs, but I had a 
revolver in the holeter. 

“Before Poe could get a rest for his gun on the 
two sticks which he, like the most of his tribe, 
carried for that purpose, the deer was out of sixht 
over alitue hill, Fresh meat was what we wanted, 
and having Old Ironsides, my best horse, under me, 
Tat once gave chase. 

“The big buck led me a lively race, up-hill and 
down, over rocks and brush, for a couple of miles, 
notwithstanding that one of his hind legs was 
broken. Coming up with him at last I opened fire 
with my pistol and severely wounded him, at 
which he turned on me, and, with a mad plunge, 
struck my horse full in the chest. ‘The blow did 
not inflict serious injury, for as good luck would 
have it, the buck's horns were ‘in the velvet’ 
having but a soft bunch or knob on each prong. 

“It was hia last plunge, for as Old Ironsides 
sprang to one side, 1 sent a bullet through the 
buck's brain. Poe came up, and we soon had the 
deer skinned, quartered and loaded on the packs. 

“On reaching water, a few miles further on, we 
pitched our camp; but while we were unsaddling 
and taking off the packs, up rode two swarthy 
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Indians along our trail, and demanded the slaugh- 
tered deer. They claimed that they had wounded 
him early that morning, a long way back in the 
mountains, and had since been following his 
tracks. 

“No doubt this was true, but I was too hungry 
then to be liberal or even honorable, and so refused 
to give up the carcass. 

“After much parley, ‘Tin-te,’ a little Indian in 
my outfit, proposed that we wrestle for the deer. 
The boy had great faith in my ability to throw the 
braves, for he said he had often seen me throw the 
best men In his tribe. 

“I consented to this, and also offered to shoot at 
a mark, offhand, for the meat. 

“One of the fellows was a tall and powerful 
man, of about my own height, but at least twenty- 
five pounds heavier. After walking around me 
several times and feeling of my arms and legs, he 
declined to wrestle, and also refused to shoot 
except witha rest, which | inturn refueed. Finally 
we compromised the matter by giving the strangers 
the hide and the bind quarter that they had 
wounded. 

“In the mean time the squaws had fires bullt, 
and were eagerly waiting the meat settlement. In 
less than a minute after the treaty was concluded 
the entire three quarters of venison was roasting 
before the fire. 

“Two days later, after reaching home, the old 
squaw who had supplied me with roots on the 
journey came and demanded sugar, coffee and 
flour. I gave them to her, and continued so to 
give for the next two years. Her begging became 
so annoying that at last I refused her. 

“Well, I fed you when you were hungry; now 
1 am hungry, and you won’t give me anything,’ 
she eald. This little argument on her part won her 
a fresh supply. 


A Persistent Beggar. 


“Selling out my trading-post and leaving the 
country, I lost sight of the old woman fur ten 
years. After this time I bought the place again, 
and had scarcely become settled, when one day, 
while I was at dinner with my family, In walked 
an old squaw, bent and gray. 

“Pointing towards the door I told her to go out; 
but she paid no attention to this. Walking up, she 
extended her black and bony hand, while she 
proceeded again to repeat, in the Indian language, 
the same old root story, which I interpreted to my 
wife and children, 

“The old woman not only got her dinner, but left 
with a flour sack well filled from the table and 
cupboard. By close calculation I find that those 
roota have cost me about twenty dollars a pound, 
and the end is not yet; but as the old squaw has 
seen a great, great many snows, while my hair is 
only slightly grizzled, I live in hope.” 

Some time after the adventurous expedition of 
S.G. Fisher, which he has so graphically described, 
during 1873 and 1874, he held a trading-post in the 
neighborhood of Ross’s Fork, Idaho, situated some 
fourteen miles from Fort Hall. There was at one 
time news of an Indian outbreak, and already 
there had been much suspicious excitement and 
threatening conduct on the part of the Indians on 
and off the Rogs’s Fork Reservation. 

The white people were tn great fear, and speed- 
ily shut themselves up In buildings belonging to 
the Indian Agency and hastened their messengers 
to Fort Hall to apprize the officer in command of 
their precarious condition. He dispatched Lieu- 
tenant Wilson of the Twelfth United States Infan. 
try, with a detachment of troops, to the assistance 
of the beleaguered whites. 

Wilson started during the night, and reached the 
Agency before daylight, galloping with his small 
force toward the occupied buildings. He intended 
to dismount and let the horses run wild in case he 
was fired upon, and thereafter to fight his way on 
foot to the imprisoned people. 

But on nearer approach, to his surprise he found 
that the Indians had withdrawn. The siege was 
already raised and the great distress relieved. 

The withdrawal was effected by the ever watch- 
ful Fisher. During the night he had crept out, on 
hands and knees, among the bushes and high grase, 
near to the place where the Indians were in coun- 
cil. He observed that there were two parties, the 
old and the young. The young urged the massacre 
of all the whites shut up in the bulldings, but the 
old Indians were more moderate. Fisher believed 
that with prompt encouragement to their merciful 
mood, the more cruel could be overborne. 

He made all the haste consistent with secrecy 
that he could, working his way back to the Agency 
buildings. Then he came out boldly, took the 
main road, and walked fearlessly into the Indian 
council. 

He joined at once in their speeches, which his 
knowledge of the Indian language enabled him to 
do, and soon persuaded them all to do something 
better than to murder him and the other white 
people about them. They stened to his brave 
words, and, admiring his courage, quietly with- 
drew and became most friendly. 

“Blessed are the peace-makers;” are they not 
called the “children of God?” 


Why He Retired. 


When in 1878 the terrible Piute and Bannack 
war had broken out, Fisher was entreated to go to 
eastern Oregon and take the chieftainship of the 
scouts. He would not go, declining all offers, 
however flattering or remunerative. 

He at first gave no reasons, but finally, being 
pressed for them by an officer who was his warm 
friend, he said that he scouted so differently from 
other scouts, and often was obliged by his sense of 
duty to expose himself so much more than most of 
them did, that he felt too apprehensive that he 
would be killed if he went again. 

It was a reason that once did not weigh much 
with him; but now he had a family of children to 
support, and no matter if the work was attractive, 
he believed that he must avoid the extreme danger. 

This way of thinking on the part of the fearless 
Fisher seemed very strange to all of ua who knew 
him. But we were ready to see that he practised 
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excitement of the campaign and from the pleasure 
that commendation for valor always gives. 

This time he pronounced in favor of a higher 
duty, namely, the immediate protection and sup- 
port of his family. 

A few years later, in 1885, I visited Fisher’s home 
near Rose’s Fork. In the change of agents on the 
reservation, he had somehow lost his official rights 
as an Indian trader; but he remained there in 
comparative poverty as the Indian’s friend. 

He took me in his buckboard carriage, and we 
visited Indian houses and farms scattered over a 
fertile valley for twenty-five miles. Fisher was 
everywhere received by the Indian householders 
with the utmost confidence and affection. 

I found that when they were too poor to buy 
seed for planting, he habitually loaned it to them, 
and gave them innumerable credits in trade. 

“Do they ever repay you?” I asked. 

“Yes, invariably; or unless some unforeseen 
providence prevents.” 

It is this good man and phenomenal ecout who 
has at last become the Bannacke’ agent; and for 
this favor all the friends of the Indians who are 
interested in the Ross’s Fork tribes rejoice. 
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For the Companion. 


MODERN SURGERY. 
By John S. Billings, Surgeon U.S. A. 


Three hundred years ago English writers treated 
of “chelrurgery,” or “chirurgery,” as being the 
art of treating wounds, fractures and dislocations, 
tumors, deformities, etc., by the use of the hands, 
or of instruments applied by the hands,—the word 
being derived from the Greek cheir—a hand. 

Gradually the term, both in spelling and pronun- 
clation, was changed to the modern “surgery,” 
and the old “chirurgian” has become a surgeon; 
but the meaning has remained nearly the same, 
though the methods have greatly changed and are 
now applied to forms of disease which would 
formerly have been considered as hopelessly 
beyond the reach of surgical treatment. 

These changes have been largely due to four 
causes, namely: the discovery of angsthetics; 
improvements in the means of preventing or atop- 
ping the loss of blood from wounded vessels; the 
discovery that inflammation and the formation of 
pus and abeceases after wounds are largely due to 
certain minute organisms, and of means for exclud- 
ing these; and lastly, to improvements in methods 
of diagnosis,—that is, of finding out just where 
the disease is situated, as when certain parts of 
the brain or of the organs in the abdomen are 
affected. 

Anesthetics. 


Before the effects of ether and chloroform were 
known, one great object of the surgeon was to 
operate quickly, 80 as to keep the patient in pain 
as little time as possible. He finished the work of 
his knife and saw without stopping to check bleed- 
ing, and wasted no time In deliberation. 

In these days the patient breathes in the vapor 
of ether for a few moments, and, falling into a 
deep sleep, Hes a motionless, unconscious body, 
upon which the operator can work carefully and 
deliberately. He knows that he is causing no 
pain, and that he can take an hour or two, if it is 
desirable, to make the careful explorations and 
to carry out the numerous precautions which are 
now known to be necessary to secure the best 
results. 

When, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the famous French surgeon Ambroise Paré substi- 
tuted the tying of wounded blood-vessels for the 
cauterizing of them with a hot iron, which had 
been the practice up to his time, the triumphs of 
modern surgery first became possible. 

When it was proven that the hemorrhage from a 
cut artery could be stopped by so simple a method 
as tying a bit of thread around the severed tube, 
and that, in most cases, this was not followed 
by pain or special danger, the operators became 
bolder, and did not hesitate to amputate limbs, 
and remove tumors which before that time they 
would have left alone. 

Still, however, they did not recognize the !mpor- 
tance of making the loss of blood as little as 
posstble, nor could this be done effectually until 
operations were made painless by anesthetics. 

Now the surgeon stops each bleeding orifice as it 
appears, by means of small spring clamps, thus 
not only preventing loss of blood, but enabling 
him to see clearly the various parts in the depths 
of the wound, which is kept as dry as possible; 
and often he seeks to save for the patient a large 
part of the living tissue of blood which is contained 
in the part to be removed. He effects this by com. 
pressing thie part tightly with an elastic bandage 
before he begins to cut, thus squeezing out the 
blood into the central vessels. 


“ Listerism.” 


About twenty years ago Joseph Lister, then a 
surgeon in Scotland, came to the conclusion that 
many of the bad results which follow wounds and 
operations were due to the fact that very minute 
organisms, the bacteria as they are called, got into 
these wounds in some way, and that these pro- 
ceeded to grow and multiply, causing Irritation, 
inflammation, the production of pus, etc., which in 
many cases resulted in what was called pyemia, a 
very fatal affection and the dread of the surgeon 
up to that time. 

It had been known for a long time that Injuries 
in which the skin was broken or severed, forming 
an external wound, were much more dangerous 
than those where no such wound occurred,—that, 
for example, a broken leg or a dislocated ankle 
was much more dangerous when the skin was torn 
than when it was not; and it was supposed that 
the entrance of air into the tissues was in some 
way the cause of the trouble. 

Mr. 
thought that ft was not the air itself but the bac. 
teria in the air which should be guarded against: 





a real self-denial in keeping himself from the ; and he effected this by covering the wound with 


Lister —he ta Sir Joseph Lister now — } 


dressings saturated with substances which would 
kill all bacteria that came in contact with them. 

He algo was careful that the water with which 
the wound was washed, the sponges, the instru- 
ments, the ligatures, and in fact everything which 
was to be brought into contact with the wound 
were thoroughly sterilized—that ts, so treated as 
to kill all the bacteria in or on them. If he had to 
make a wound himeelf, as in a cutting operation, 
he did it In the midst of a cloud of spray of a 
solution of carbolic acid, which is poisonous to 
bacteria, and is, therefore, what is called “‘anti- 
septic.” 

The results which he obtained were so excellent 
that other surgeons rapidly took up his methods, 
and made many experiments to see how they 
could be improved. 

It was found that most of the troubles following 
wounds were due to minute globular organisms 
which are known as micrococci, which means little 
grains or granules, and that the commonest form 
of the pus-making micrococci {s one called the 
staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, because it produces 
a golden-yellow color when it growa in gelatine or 
potato, or other similar substances. 

This is very commonly found on the surface of 
the skin of the living human body, and especially 
in the crevice between the ends of the finger-nails 
and the skin beneath, so that surgeons now pay 
more attention to securing perfect cleanliness and 
sterilization of the skin where they propose to 
operate, of the hands and finger-nails of them. 
selves and of their assistants, and of the water, 
sponges, thread, instruments, etc., which they use, 
than they do to the alr, which is thought to cause 
very iitele danger. 


Diagnosis. 


The last cause of the good results of modern 
surgery to which I have referred above isimprove- 
ment in diagnosis, and especially in the means of 
determining the exact place where certain tumors 
are growing within the body, or where bullets or 
other foreign bodies are located, or the course 
through which they have passed. 

It is now often possible to determine within an 
‘inch the precise point in the brain where a tumor 
; or some other cause of compression or irritation 
exista, because it has been discovered that different 
parts of the brain have each a special connection 
with certain muscles, or certain regions of skin, so 
| that a numbness confined to a certain part of the 
surface of the arm, or a loss of power in or spasm 
of certain muscles, as for example, a squint of one 
eye occurring suddenly, will indicate the prectse 
point of the ekull where, ff an Incision be made 
and a piece of bone cut out, the surgeon will find 
the cause of the trouble, and thus be able to remove 
it without causing serious disturbance of other 
parts. 

Probably the most wonderful thing in modern 
surgery, in the eyes of a skilled surgeon who has 
been in practice for twenty-five years, is the com- 
parative certainty with which large gaping wounds, 
such as those produced in an amputation through 
the fleshy part of the thigh, or in a removal of a 
large tumor, are now made to unite and heal with- 
out the production of inflammation or fever, or of 
more than a drop or two of pus. 

So, also, either of the three great cavities of the 
body, the head, the chest or the abdomen, are now 
| opened without hesitation for the removal of for- 
| elgn bodies, of tumors, or of effused fluids, in the 
confident expectation that no evil results will 
follow. 
| It has been found by experience that in the 
organs which are closely packed in the abdominal 
cavity a certain amount of extra mechanism is 
; included, which is available in case of emergency, 
‘ or which can be removed If it gets out of order. 


Extra Organs. 


An engineer provides one or two extra pumps 
and engines for a large system of water-works or 
of drainage, in order that if one of his pumps 
gets out of order the work shall not stop. 

So a man has more liver, more kidney and more 
| intestine than he actually needs for use at any one 
\time, so that in case of disease or injury one 
kidney may be removed, or a damaged piece of 
Intestine cut out, or the whole spleen may be 
excised, without producing fatal results, and these 
operations have now been performed so often, and 
with such good effects, that there is little hesitation 
In undertaking them. 

Although the mode of packing the organs in the 
abdomen, so that not a quarter of an inch space is 
wasted, and all are free to move and slide over 
each other when the body ts bent, or in the move- 
ments of respiration, is In most cases perfect, 80 
that they are heli in their relative positions during 
running, jumping, etc., and yet are not brulsed or 
injured, it happens, sometimes, that one of them 
gets too loose and falls into a place where it does 
not belong, and thus causes pain or inconvenience 
by dragging down Its attachments. 

A few years ago this was considered to be 
beyond the reach of surgical art; but now the 
abdomen ts opened without hesitation, and the 
too-movable organ is fixed in its proper place by 
stitches, so that it shall contract adhesions and 
henceforth remain where it belongs. The results 
are, In the great majority of cases, perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Some of the operations which the surgeon thinks 
are the most remarkable proofs of skill and of 
tadvance in his art may not appear so to most 
people because they do not appreciate the dangers 
and difficultics to be overcome; while on the other 
i hand what may seem very wonderful to the lay- 
| man may not specially surprise the skilled surgeon. 

Probably both surgeon and layman, however, 
will agree that the complete removal of the larynx, 
which is the box-like structure at the top of the 
windpipe which contains the apparatus for the 
production of voice, and which forms the projec 
tion In the front of the throat commonly catled 
Adam’s apple, and the substitution for this of an 
artificial larynx, by means of which a person can 
speak, fa something of a marvel. This has been 
done several times with good success. 

In une case, which occurred twelve years ago in 
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Glaaglow, the artificial larynx was made of hard 
rubber, having within it a vibrating metal plate or 
reed, something like those which you can see in 
the ordinary harmonicas or accordions. With this 
the man could speak in a resonant, loud and clear 
voice, and with perfect distinctness. 

It is true that the voice was monotonous in tone, 
for he could not tighten or relax the vibrating 
reed, as we can do with the membranous bands in 
the natural larynx, and thus produce successively 
varying tones; but he used several different sorts 
of reeds—some thicker and heavier and some 
thinner and lighter—and could thus give himself a 
deep bass or a high soprano voice by a alight 
change of mechanism. 

The operation of removing the entire larynx 
from a living man was first performed tn 1866, and 
has now been done about one hundred and forty 
timesa—in most cases on account of cancer of the 
organ, which, if left alone, would be fatal. 


A New Nose. 


The making of a new nose to replace one which 
has been lost by injury or disease may also produce 
curious and striking results. It is true that this 
operation is not a new one, for it was known many 
hundred years ago in Indta, and was fully described 
three hundred years ago by an Italian surgeon 
named Tagliacozzi. 

Perhaps some of my readers may have seen a 
story by Edmond About, which was translated 
into English and published a few years ago under 
the title, “The Nose of a Notary.” Thisisa modern 
version of a tale given in the works of Van Hel- 
mont, in the middle of the seventeenth century, to 
the effect that a certain lawyer, having lost his 
nose in a duel, had a new nose made from the skin 
of the arm of a porter who was hired for the pur. 
pose. 

At first the new nose was a great success, but 
the porter took to drinking too much, and as his 
face became red and swollen, so did the nose of 
the unhappy lawyer. The diseases of the porter 
affected that portion of him attached to another 
person, and when finally the porter died, the nose 
died also, and fell off, leaving the lawyer as badly 
off as at first. 

This 1s, of course, merely a flight of fancy, but 
it indicates the old method of making a new nose. 
At present, when this fs desired, it ts effected by 
taking a portion of the akin of the patient himself, 
usually from the forehead, and modelling it into 
the desired shape. 

In like manner the loss of a lip or of a portion of 
the cheek can be replaced by what ts known as 
plastic surgery. 

Large ulcers which are slow to heal are some. 
times treated by planting in their surface amall 
bite of skin freshly snipped off. Each of these 
bits adheres and grows, forming a sort of small 
island of skin on the raw surface, until finally the 
edges of these islands meet and unite, so that the 
whole ulcer ts healed over or cicatrised. 


Grafting. 


This method of “grafting,” as it ix called, may be 
applied in many ways. A cavity left by the 
removal of a tumor may be filled with perfectly 
clean and sterilized sponge, and the akin closed 
over it. Presently the living tilasue of the walle of 
the cavity will begin to enter the spaces in the 
sponge and to organize, as it were, the effused 
blood contained in it, so that gradually the pores of 
the sponge are filled with living flesh provided 
with new blood-vessels. Then comes a process of 
absorption and removal of the substance of the 
sponge itself, eo that after a while it ie entirely 
gone, and the loss of substance has been repatred. 

A cavity scooped out of a diseased bone may be 
filled by a graft of bone-making tissue taken from 
an animal, or with a blood clot, a nerve may be 
grafted to another nerve and thus be enabled to 
resume its functions, and the transparent front of 
an animal's eye—the cornea as it Is called—may be 
grafted into the front of a human eye, to replace 
an opaque, diseased and irritable cornea, although 
there is little chance that the new cornea will 
remain transparent. 

Another form of grafting in modern surgery is 
that by which, in case of obstruction of the lower 
opening from the stomach or of a part of the 
bowel, due to the growth of a tumor, that part of 
the digestive tube above the obstruction te made to 
communicate with the part below it by making 
openings in them and atitching or clamping the two 
together so that these openings are opposite and 
close to each other, thus permitting the food tw 
take a short cut around the closed natural passage. 

Modern surgery is bold because of increased 
knowledge, and it preserves thousands of lives 
which a century ago would! have come to a prema. 
ture end owing to the want of this knowledge. 

There etill remain a host of troubles which it 
cannotremedy; but every year gives it new powers 
and a broader fleld. 

It is well to remember that every discovery or 
improvement made by a surgeon tn Boston, or 
London, or Vienna, not only benefits his own 
patients, but is promptly made available through 
the press for the good of the patients of all other 
educated surgeons throughout the civilized world. 
There are no patents on surgical operations. 

This increase in knowledge increases aleo the 
responsibility of the modern surgeon, and the 
labor which he must undergo to obtain ft. 

It now requires not only years of study to fita 
man to undertake auch responsibilities, which place 
the life of hia fellow-man at the risk of the point 
of his knife or the cleanliness of his fingers, but he 
can never atop studying and say, “I know enough 
now.” 

He must read the latest journals and the newest 
books if he would not have his soul troubled by 
that most bitter of reflections, “There was a way 
by which I might have saved her life, but I did not 
know it until it was too late!” 

1f, then, any of my readers wish to become sur- 
gxeons—and I hope there are some such among 
them—let them bear in mind that they must have 
trained brains as well as skilled fingers to ensure 
auccess, and that these things are not acquired by 
wishing, but by work. 
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GRAPES. 


What States and countries produce many grapes P 
Learn something about the vineyards and their 
cultivation, 
How is wine made? What is champagne P 
How is brandy obtained ? Its chief uses ? 
Learn the way of making raisins. Their uses? 
What 1s argol, and how is it obtained ? 
How 1s it purified, and what is it then called P 
How does it act in raising bread ? 
oo 











For the Companion. 


IN MID-OCTOBER. 


ul nkvown, to sage or poet, 
How gently glide thy waters down to sunset 
Hever ihe boughs of maple and dark cypress! 
How softly glows the sundown In thy thickets 
Gentle and still as evening kneeling: ‘barefoot— 
Like a sad Carmelite in allence praying— 
Refore an altar in an old cathedral! 


Low pipes the wren within her dusky coverts, 
Low balls the red-bird In the clumps of hazel, 
The partridge whistles In the flelds of stubble, 
Blithe children shout far upland in the village 
‘And on the twilight bang swect stars of laughter, 
Still thou, thou goest on thy path in silence 
Crystal as prayer to God ascending upward 


What sing’th to thee the brown wren in the quiet ? 
‘What the bilthe red-bird twittering in the hazels ? 
Whisper they aught of old days or traditions 

Now dim as sunset on the purple gum-leaves ? 
Thear the kine low on the upland pastures, 

[hear the squirrel bark within the forest— 

‘Yet what hear'st thou of legend or of story ? 


What knowest thou of other days and races 7 

Hath ever here stood youthful chief aud maiden 

Slender and lithe, with dusky, love lit faces ? 

Orin the gloam beside thee, “neath the cypress, 

Moored bark cauoes within the gath’ring twilight? 

Have human hearts here beat with human passion ? 

Their Aintspenrs deck the Uillle—know'st ‘thou augbt 
of then 


Hore, ip the Long Ago, the smoking camp fires 
Glowed In three hamlets by thy crystal waters, 

The old men kat and smoked before the lodge-doors, 
One prophet watched the lodge fires lit in heaven : 
Now'tn six villages laugh pale-face children, 

And strange, new men walk o'er the chieftains’ ashes, 
‘And wag rough beards, and every one Is prophet. 


Now folds the Twilight her grey cloak of nightfall 
Quietly ‘over all the farms and hamlets. 

No more is beard the laughter of the children. 

No more the low of bome-returning cattle. 

Yet barks the squirrel in the woods, and softly 

A brown leaf falls upon thy placid bosom, 

And Night the acolyte kneels down between us, 


CHARLES J. O'MALLEY. 


‘Thou tranquil stream, 
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For the Companion. 
TRUTH WILL STAND. 


A good many traditionary anecdotes are still 
remembered by the old people of Virginia of a 
certain Josiah Allan, a Presbyterian minister, 
who was noted in the early days of this century 
for his eloquence, the intensity of his zeal, and 
his love of fun. 

Like many of the most eminent preachers of 
those days he travelled from place to place, and 
wherever he went his hearers were quickened to 
a more zealous faith in Christ, a warmer charity 
for each other, and it must be added, a keener 
appreciation of jokes. 

On one occasion, Mr. Allan arrived in the 
evening at a plantation in Fauquier county, 
where the attorney general of the United States 
was also a guest. 

‘After supper this gentleman broached some of 
the infidel doctrines which had recently been 
introduced into this country from France; he 
avowed his own disbelief in the New Testament, 
and declared that Christianity “had had its day, 
and was fast losing ground.”” 

Mr. Allan replied to him with all earnestness, 
and the argument continued until bedtime. As 
the house was crowded the two gentlemen were 
obliged to occupy beds in the same chamber. 
‘Their voices in hot discussion were heard by their 
host until he fell asleep, and when he went the 
next morning to call them to breakfast he found 
them sitting bolt upright in bed, still arguing, as 
they had been doing all night. 

Mr. Allan, when forced to leave, drew his host 
aside and said, “I could not sleep until I rooted 
out this poison from his mind. It will corrupt 
the whole country! It will turn the nation away 
from the Saviour!” 

No effort could restore him to his ordinary 
cheerfulness. He went away full of gloom and 
foreboding. 

‘There is a peculiar significance in this story 
just now. 

The attack upon the Christian religion made at 
that time was very similar to that which is urged 
at the present day by certain magazine writers 
and novelists. It was sustained then, as it is not 
now, by many of the foremost statesmen and 
thinkers of the country, while the cause of Christ 
was misrepresented by sectarian bigotry and 
ignorance. 

Yet the nation was not corrupted nor tarned 
from the Saviour. ‘The churches, the asylums, 
the hospitals, and the peaceful, happy homes 
which cover the country now from sea to sea are 
the outgrowth of His teachings; and honesty, 
freedom and brotherly love exist among us only 
hecause we have made Christianity the basis of 
our national life. 

Many good men and women are alarmed to-day 
by the assault upon their faith, as Josiah Allan 
War then, but with as little cause. 

Such assaults are nothing new. They have 
heen made for nearly nineteen centuries. But 
Christianity calmly continues its progress 
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throughout the world, unchecked by opposition; 
not only because it is founded upon historical 
facts, but hecause it contains within itself the 
only living divine truths known to the world, 
the faith, the parity, and the virtue which make 
‘a man not a brute, but a son of God. 


——+e—_—_ 
THE BAY PSALM BOOK. 


‘The first book printed in the English language in 
America was a book of psalms. This was in 140, 
and since the book was printed and first used in 
the settlement on Massachusetts Bay, it was and Is 
commonly called the Bay Psalm Book. Only 
eight copies of the original edition are known to 
be now in existence. One of them was sold within 
a few years in New York for twelve hundred 
dollare—aay seven times its welght in gold. The 
duty of compiling a new psalm book “for the use 
and edification of the sainta in New England” had 
been entrusted to the Rev. Mr. Welde, the Rev. 
Richard Mather, and that glory of New England 
Puritanism, noble John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians. 


These three parsons were 
College in Cambridge, England 
of good, sound, senaible sernions, but It must be 
confessed that they did not shine as poets. Their 
lines ‘ave of ‘irregular length, the sense ia often 
confused and un{otelligible, and the grammar ts 
sometimes shocking. One would have hard work 
to parse such a stanza as this: 


“and sayd he would not them waste: had not 
‘Moses stood (whom he chose) 

*Fore him 1 th’ breach : to turne his wrath 
‘Lest that he should waste those.’ 


The printing of the book was done in Cambridge 
on a “printery,” or press, which friends in 
folland had given to Harvard College in 1638. 
Some of the colonists were not satlefled with the 
new psalms, and it was soon decided that the 
verses needed “polishing.” The work was under. 
taken by President Dunster of Harvard College, 
analsted by # young tutor named Lyon, who wrote 
some “Scripture Songs” which were printed at the 
end of the psalm book. As the Puritan young 
people had no merry ballads and roundelays, 
these songs of Mr. Lyon’s manufacture were ‘no 
doubt enjoyed, but they read queerly enough now. 
Here is a portion of the song of Deborah and 
Barak: 
“Jacl the Kenlte Hebers wife 
*bove women blest shall be : 
Above the women in the tent 
‘a blessed one is he. 
‘He water ask'd : she gave him milk 
him butter forth she fetch’d 
In lordly dish : then to the nail 
she forth ber left hand stretched. 


“Her right the workman's haminer held 
‘And Sisera struck dead : 
She plerced and struck bia temple through 
‘and then smote off his head. 
He at her feet bow'd, fell, lay down 
he at her feet bow'd where 
He fell ev'n where he bow'd down 
he fell destroyed there.” 


It fs pleasant to think of the three reverend 
versiflers with thelr severe but kindly faces, clad 
soberly in sad-colored garments, great knee. 
Dreecties, square-cut flapped coats, with heavy 
‘cloth or frieze stockings and leather shoes, with 
square white bands around thelr necks, and black 
shull-caps on their close-cropped and unpowdered 
jheads; seated with ink-horn and quill-pens at a 
jtable covered with Hebrew and Greek Lexicons 
and a great Breeches Bible. 

In winter they must have had to draw their 
writing-tables fairly within the great stone fire. 
place, else their ink would have frozen und their 

ands would have been too stiff to hold the pen; 
And though they were “full of Grace and Zeal,” 
they must often have sighed and groaned and 
mended their pens and tried fresh quills, and 
Perhaps scratched thelr heads white they cudgelied 
their brains for their hulting lines, just as any 
sternly prosaic, man nowadays would wriggle and 
twist, were he forced to write page after page of 
something that would pass for poetry. 

If the Puritans had knoavn no better psalms, we 
should not wonder at their quietly and hap 
accepting those of the Bay Haulm Look, but dey 
had used in England Sternhold and Topkins’s 
Version of the Psalms, which contained such 
noble and atirring Hnes a8: 


"The Lord descended from above 
and bow'd the heav'ns hye 

And underneathe his feete he cast 
the darkness of the skye. 


“On cherubs and on cherubines 
full royally he road 

And on the winges of all the windes 
came flying all abroade.” 


‘They had to eing instead in thelr new version : 


“Likewise the beavns he down bow'd 
‘and he descended & there was 
under hls feet a gloomy cloud 

And he on cherub rode and flew : 

‘ea be flew on winges of windes 

Hissecret place he darknes made 
his covert that him round confinde.” 


The psalms, too, were very long,—some had one 
hundred and forty lines,—so that It often took half 
an hour to sing one of them, during which time 
the patient congregation always stood. 


dluates of Emmanuel 
and, and were writers 
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HIS “LITTLE EXCELLENCY. 


| For twenty years the late Deputy Windthorst, 
| affectionately nicknamed the “Little Excellency,” 
| took an important part in the discussione of the 
Reichstag. Born a Hanoverian, he was a minister 
of justice under King George when Hanover was 
ja separate kingdom, and might have had an office 
under the Empire after his native country was 
absorbed by Prusaia. But he preferred to remain 
a ample deputy. It has been nid that it 1s less 
difficult to govern a country than a political part; 
but this indefatigable “Little Excellency,” by force 
) of energy and determination, and by the influence 
of his innumerable short, emphatic and practical 
speeches, kept together and led the German Cath. 
olic party, a strangely assorted number of men of 
title, bourgeois, small landholders, conservatives 
and democrats. 


\ Windthorst was the son of a peasant, and ts 
described as a quiet, homely man, without much 
voice, and very nearsighted. His ‘eyes were fine 
and merry, his lip was firm, and his forehead broad. 
Even with these redeeming features he was so 
plain, and his figure was o insignificant, that it 
was sald, “Bismarck is the Ideal type of a soldier, 
and Windthorst is the caricature of it.” 

But the senaible and amiable statesman dtd not 
take this to heart. Not long before his death he 
fell down the stairs of the Reichstag and bruised 
his nose. Ils accident might have been ridiculed, 
but he won the svoffers to his side by immediately: 
sending the reassuring news home to Hanover that 
his beauty was uninjured. “When the newspapers 
made merry over ft, the old gentleman laughed, 
and mailed the papers to his wife. ; 

Te was never disturbed by ridicule. On one 
occasion, when he was addressing the Reichstag on 

































affairs of the church, he for the firat time in his 
the aiaa n epeaker macte use of many long words. 
Fhis, from him, seemed incongruous and absurd. 
The deputies burat out laughing. Windthorat 
showed no anger, but turning to the stenographere 
ald, “Note that the German Relehsing 260 fed at 

hurch of God,” and went on sp 

thee was minister of justice In Hanover from 1851 
to 1853, and from 1863. to 1365. This was always & 
Wavee of pride and eatisfaction to him. He told 
ith much ‘enjoyment, however, an incident which 
Nitttrated how slightly one Hanoverian esteemed 
| his position, subject as it was to change. ‘ 

‘Windthorat was looking for apartments, an 
having found what suited him, he asked the land. 
ludy. who knew who he was, to name the price, 
saying that if it were satisfactory he would tak 
the house; to which she replied, ‘significantly, 
Oh, | cannot rent It to you. I don't wish my 
houée to be changing tenants every six months.’ 





—__+o—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


MY PICTURES. 


quiaite !” I'm glad that you like them. 
he wonderful artist !" Unknown— 
Or, at least, not given due credit 
For all that we often see done. 
There's a delicate toning in this one, 
‘Those sorrel and grass tints are fine, 
Where the meadows aweep up on the hillside 
‘In that waving wind-tossed line. 


“The Homestead !" Yes, that bit is priceless. 
‘How the hollyhocks seem to sway 

From ite rioting wealth of a garden 
In the breeze of a childh ay! 

And the warm, glad tints of the sunshine 
Seem to light up its tme-worn gray, 

And illumine the winding path that leads 
To the well-eweep over the way. 


“Inspiring, indeed !” See the mountains 
Like priests in the distance shine: 
An bearing our highest thoughts with them, 
‘They enter some unseen shrine. 
“My collection would challenge the critics”— 
‘Ab, where is the critic so rash 7— 
My pictures are all above censure, 
"Hey are framed by a window sash. 
Epitd PERRy-Estxs, 








ei 
HIS YOUNG MISTRESS. 


A New York Herald reporter was taking “a 
modeet chop” ina Sixth Avenue restaurant when 
two young women came in and eat near him— 
students at the Art League, as soon transpired 
from thelr conversation. The head -waiter, an 
aged colored man, had already attracted the notice 
of the reporter, and was now eying the young 
women with peculiar interest. Soon he made an 
errand to rearrange something at their table. 


“Excuse me,” he said, In his soft, old voice, “I've 
been hoping you'd excuse me since the firet night 
you came in ff 1 asked you what part of the South 
you came from.” 

“Me?” said the girl, pleasantly. “I come from 
Tennessee. 1 suppose you knew I was Southern 
by the way I talk." 

“Yes'm:; yea’m,” the old man answered, hastily, 
taking the plates’ from the waiter in charge a little 
flurriedly. “My young missus she marry down 
Hin Temiegsee.” She was one ob de Kentucky 

Prentices.”” 

He stopped abruptly and looked at the girl, who 
was staring at him. “She marry one ob de’ Ten- 
nessce Sinclatrs,” he added. 

“Why, that was my mother!” 

he was my young missus,” sald the old man. 

he girl held out her hand to him. 

“Why, my mother always loved her old people 
xo much,” che said, the tears springing to her eyes. 
“She always wanted to kuow what became of all 
of them aiter the war, but she never could learn 
much. Now—" she stopped. The old-time slave 
was trembling all over. 

“Please teli—please tell her that Ike, Yellow 
Ike alluz —” 

The girl was looking at him stendfastly through 
amit of tears. “She's dead!” she sald. 

‘The old man leaned on a chair for a moment; 
then the habits of a lifetime came to his ald; he 
took a dish from the waiter aa he came up, although 
his hande still shook a little. 

“PIL wait on these ladies,” he sald, and then 
gave some directions about’ another part of the 
room. He caught the proprietor’s eye fixed re- 

rovingly on him; but he meant to walt on those 
jadies If it cost hin his place. 

Pretty soon he brought in some dish that had not 
been ordered. 

“There is nothing here fit for you, missy,” he 
said in an undertone; ‘is you named for your ina?” 
‘The girl nodded. s 

“1 thought I knowed you by the favor,” he 
continued, and with an attempt ata smile he’ took 
himself off to a Nttle distance, and stood waiting 
thelr call. 

As the reporter was putting on hia coat he heard 
the Southern girl say, I suppose he would rather 
never have seen meat all, than to see me here like 
this.” But the reporter believed that she was wrong 
in that opinion. 






































or 
SAVED BY A LASSO. 


A New Jersey woman, Mrs. Schmults, visited 
Colorado last winter, says an exchange, and after 
many lesser excursions set her heart upon making 
the ascent of Pike’s Peak. The hotel people and 
the guides shook their heads. The thing could 
not be done. No one had been to the top since 
November. 1 would be necessary to take the old 
trail all the way, as the carringe road—to the 
Malf-way House—was completely blocked with 
snow. Finally a young guide, Steve Brown by 
name, undertook to see Mra. Schmults safely up 
the mountain and down again. She rode a little 
Indian pony. 


“It was wonderful,” said Mra. Schmults, “what 
intelligence the pony’ showed. In some plices we 
had to pass between rocks where the apace was 50 
narrow that he had to sidle through. In the worst 
places he planted his hoofs, which had been sharply 
shod, in a straight line, one after the othe: 

“It was enough to take one’s breath away, 
edge of those sheer precipices, to look do 
the valley thousands of feet below. ‘The sensation 
isa peculiar one, for when you are on horseback 
| you seem to be hanging out over the cliff. And 

another great rock, rising on the other side of the 

trail, does not increase your sense of securit: 
| “Sometimes we were scrambling upward at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, or so it seemed, and 
again we descended to get around some great mass 
lof rock that blocked the way. The air became 
‘Mere and more rarefied, and my breath came 
quickly. 

“The guide kept ahead on his mustang, looking 
back now and then to see how T'was getting along, 
From the pommel of his saddle hung his lasgo, and 

|when I inquired {ta use, he told me that he often 
had to tie travellers round the waist with it on the 
descent, to keep them from losing their seats. 

“After we had got above the timber line, the 

| horses were scrambling up a very steep bit of the 
, trail when my pony began to slip ‘k oon some 
loose gravel.” T thought | was gone. If the pony 
Jost control of imeelf we should certainly go 
down the mountain together. ‘ 
teve heard the grating of the pony's hoofs, 
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and turned like a flash. ‘The next instant his lasso 
was awinging about his head, and before I realized 
what was going on, it had settled over my head 
and pinloned my arms to my eldes. 

“With one turn of his wrist Steve pulled me 
from the pony, who, relieved of his burden, quick! 
recovered his’ footing. I did not comprehend, till 
it was all over, what a narrow escape I had had, 
and even now I don't like to think too much about 
that incident of the climb.” 


———e5- 
KEEPING UP HIS CONSEQUENCE. 


‘An English physician, resident in Porsia, was 
called to go some ninety miles to prescribe for the 
governor of one of the provinces. He found him 
suffering from gout, and gives an appalling 
description of his surroundings—thirty or forty 
persons always in the room, every window of 
which was tightly closed, though the day was 
excessively hot. 


Having preecribed for the noble patient, 1 
escaped to my quarters under the pretext’ of 
dining, and lay down to reat. ‘Two hours later my 
servant announced that my dinner—furnished by 
the governor, according to ngreement—was about 
to be served; and a large tray, having some six 
dishes on it, with bread and all accompaniments, a 
huge bowl ‘of iced sherbet and a bottle of wine, 
was brought In. 

T was very hungry and anxious to fall to, and 
was conscious of something like anguish when, to 
my astonishment, my servant, whom I had brought 
from Shiraz, ordered the ‘whole away in au 
indignant voice. 

‘When my dinner had disappeared, 1 demanded 
anexplangtion. It was this: 

“«T know, sabib, that the dinner 1 sent away was 
quite enough for the sahib, and a good ‘one, but 
flere in Persia a man's position is catimated by the 
quantity of the dinner sent him, and the number 
of the plates. They have sent you six plates. | 
have told them that you couldn’t think of dining 
on less than elghteen. 

“If I had allowed you to eat the dinner that was 
sent, good as it was, you would have been looked 
down on. Are you leas than the prince's physician? 
Certainly not. | They would send Aim, or rather he 
would demand, at least twelve plates. I assure 
you Iam acting in your interest.” 

The man was right. Dinner for at least twenty. 
four Persons was brought on three rege trays. 1 
tasted some half.dozen well-cooked «dishes, and 
my servant removed the rest, and | observed him, 
with the master of the house and numerous 
hangers.on, dining in the open air on what re. 
mained. 
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LECHUZO THE BRAVE. 


Turn about is fair play. ‘The hero of the Spanish 
bull-ring now is not a toreador, or slayer of bulls, 
but a bull, who hus repeatedly cleared the arena 
of his antagonists. He hae not killed or danger- 
ously wounded any man, but he has put to Might 
every toreador, picador, chulo or Landertllero, 
who has dared to enter the arena with him; and 
though the crowds have come to sec him slain, his 
conduct has been so valiant that the people have 
demanded that his life should be spared. 


‘This bull’s name is Lechuzo. He made his first 
appearance in thearena at San Lucar, in Andalusia, 
in 188, and so suddenly cleared the ring of lis 
enemles that the people rose In admiration, and 
demanded his reprieve; for In spite of his bravery, 
he would have been treacherously approached 
and put to death for the satisfaction of the 
multitude if the people had not intervened. 

‘Again, at Cordova, after the wounds had been 
healed which the pleadors inflicted upon him at 
San Lucar, Lechuzo drove all his enemies before 
him, and again hie life was spared at the demand 
of the spectators. 

‘Lechuzo is now eight years oll, and is classed 
as invincible. It is quité possible, however, that 
an increasing sensibility on the part of the Spanish 
people—a growing sense of the cruelty and folly 
Of the bull-ring—has something to do with his 
repeated reprievea. 

'f Lechuzo, the brave bull, puts an end, by his 
impetuous and unfailing valor, to the slaughter of 
bulls in the ring in Spain, he will have done a 

ood service to the Spanish people as well as to 
his own kind, and will deserve a monument at 
San Lucar, the scene of his first triumph. 


PATCH AND ALL. 


An old sea-dog, Sawyer by name, was a priv- 
Hleged character on a certain man-of-war, writes a 
correspondent, because of his age and the length 
of time he had been in the service. He eked out 
his pay by making and selling uniforms for the 
other men, and as he had the market entirely to 
himself it was natural that he should become a 
little autocratic in hie dealings. On one occasion a 
young sailor wished to buy a pair of white duck 
working-trousers. 


Old Sawyer, holding a palr of second-hand 
trousers at arm’s length, descanted upon thelr 
various excellencies unt! he was compelled to 
pause for breath. At that point the young fellow 
ventured to ask, meekly : 3 

“And what might the price be, Mr. Sawyer?” 
The old man hemmed and hawed, and began 
thus: 

“Waal, young feller, 1 eckon vou kno y what 
white duck costs from the paymaster, don’t you? 
Fifty cents a yard, aint it? And so many yards Is 
two dollars altogether. Then there’s the thread, 
ten cents we'll call it, two dollars and ten cent 
and the making will bring it up to three fifty. 
calkerlate ye won't quarrel with that; and then 
there's this blue patch,” he continued, ‘stroking It 
lovingly, “I put that in myself last euminer, am’ It's 
agood piece of work. I'm *fraid I shall have to 
charge ‘you twenty cents extry for that patch, 
sity three dollars and seventy cents altogether.” 

The money was paid and received without 2 
word, neither party seeming to think it eurprising 
that patched trousers should cost more than whole 
ones. 




















+o 
GOOD ADVICE. 


There was much homely wisdom in the advice 
given by an old New Hampshire farmer to his 
dreamy son who, neglecting his proper work 
about the place, spent many hours upon certain 
foolish verses that he could not make sound right 
even to his own uncritical ears. 


“Seems to me, Bill,” eaid the farmer one night, 
looking across the “living-room” table at his Fon 
who, With his forehead painfully knotted, wae 
gazing disconsolately at a half-covered sheet of 
paper, “seems to me as ef, ef you'd really heen 
cut out fer a poet, the Lord would ha’ planned it 
some ways so's you could ha’ fetched a couple 0 
words that'd match out'n your brain, "thout quite 
0 much turrible hard work an’ face-twistin’. 

“Ef 1 was you, Bill, I b'lieve I shouldn't take to 
po'try till Pd found there warn’t another nameable 
trade I was fit for. A hoe,” he added, jn a medita- 
tive tone, “hoe, now, would set full ne easy In 
your hanil asa pencil does, Bill!” 
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For the Companion. 
SOME CHRISTMAS HINTS. 


Just three days till Christmas, and Lily Brown 
and T are having such fun getting ready! 

The afternoon of Thanksgiving Day I was over 
at Lily's and we got to talking about Christmas, 
and wondering what we would get this year, 
and telling each other what we would like to 
get, and I suppose we 
became excited and 
talked pretty loud, for 
Lily's brother Ned, 
who was studying in 
his room across the 
hall from us, called 
out, “Girls, did you 
never hear that it is 
more blessed to give 
than receive? Why 
don’t you talk about 
what you are going to 
give this Christmas ?"” 

Now, Iam ten years 
old and so is Lily, 
and when we came to 
think about it we felt 
ashamed that we have 
had so much exper- 
ience in receiving and 
so little in giving. 

And so we are see- 
ing how many gifts 
wecan make to others 
this year. 

Ned says that if yon 
were to hear of the 
numnber of Lily's gifts 
you would think she 
“bad fallen beir to a 
gold mine,” but that 
you would quickly 
change your mind if 
you saw them. 

I know of twenty- 
seven gifts that I am 
going to give, and for 
fear that you may 
think I have fallen 
heir to a gold mine, I 
shall tell you what 
some of them are. 

Some of them are 
not worth anything in 
money, but mamma 
says that a thing is 
worth giving when 
the one that receives 
it is happier because 
it is given to him; and 
some people care more 
for the love that goes 
with a gift than for 
the money that was 
paid for it. 

My most expensive 
gift is for mamma; 
Aunt Nora showed 
me how to make it, 
and grandma gave me 
everything I needed 
for it except the 
ribbon and floss, for 
which I had to pay 
thirty-three cents. I 
forgot to say that it 
is a crazy patchwork 
cushion. 

For papa I have 
knit a pair of coarse 
mittens for him to 
wear while he does 
his evening chores; 
the yarn cost twenty 


cents, but oh! how long it took me to knit them, | 


and I did every stitch of them. 
I have made a paper-doll house for Cousin 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


I left space by every picture fora piece of blank 
Paper to be pasted, and on each paper Aunt Nora 
wrote something about the picture. 

To make it plainer I will tell you about one 
picture. It is one of a little girl with book and 
slate on her way to school, and with her is a very 
large dog. Aunt Nora wrote this about it: 

“This girl is going to school. Her name is 
Linna. The dog's name is Hero. When they 
&et to the schoolhouse Hero will turn around and 
go back home, and then Linna’s mamma will 
know her little girl is safe at school. When Nora 
is as big as Linna, her papa will buy her a book 
and slate, and she will go to school. Nora has a 
dog, too; if you ask her to do so, she will tell 
you about him.” 

And so you see that everybody to whom she 
shows her book will tell her the same stories 
about the pictures. 


FRIDAY IN 


My gift for grandma is a foot-warmer. It is 
two cushions tied together at two of the opposite 
corners with ribbons. Just the top side of the 


Nettie out of a big pasteboard hox. 1 cut out, top cushion has to be pretty—it is of crazy patch- 
holes in the sides for doors and windows; then | work, and mamma says I did my work well, 


with a pencil I made the pieces I cut out look like 
doors and window-shutters, and then I fastened | 


them to the honse again. 


only she doesn’t know how much practice I have 
bad lately. A raffle from an old gray cashmere 
dress is pleated around the edge of the top 


For hinges I pasted one edge of a strip of cloth | cushion, and hides the lower cushion.. 


to the door, and the other to the side of the house. 


Red paper marked with a pencil made a pretty | 


carpet, and the curtains are of tissue-paper. 
There are pictures hanging on the wall with 


After Christmasit grandma wants to keep her 
feet warm while she is sewing, she can put a 
warm brick between her two cushions, and then 
her warm footstool will be ready for use. 








book that would just fit into the big compartment. | 


The book has twenty-six pages besides the blue 


549 


To finish off the fan I took a wide strip of the 
tissue-paper and tied around the handle in a 


cardboard covers, and in it he is to write descrip- | pretty bow. And for my part I think the fan is 


tions of the nuts—a page to a nut. 


real pretty, even if Aunt Nora did laugh when 


T have started the collection for him with ten | she saw it, and I just feel sure that Aunt Mary 


nuts, counting a piece of cocoanut-shell as one, 
and that is all I can get. Do you suppose he 
could ever find sixteen more? As you may well 
guess, I didn't write the descriptions in the blank 
book. 

Papa told me how to do Ned’s nut collection. 
Of course I couldn't think of so many gifts if 
others did not help me with their suggestions, 
and help me make some of them, too. 

1 was a subscriber to Our Little Ones, a maga- 
zine for small children, for three years, and I 
have them all. When I was a very little girl 
mamma taught me to be careful with books, and 
these are not torn any and are very little soiled. 





THE CITY. 


I have picked out fifteen of them to keep. 


will be pleased with it, too. 

Aunt Nora is so very particular how things 
look, anyhow. I had become quite discouraged 
in trying to think of a gift for ber, for I knew 
she couldn't care for anything that I can make, 
and I haven't any money with which to buy 
nice gifts. So I was very much relieved when 
mamma made a suggestion. 

You see grandma lives in tho next house to 
ours, and it seems to me that Aunt Nora is 
always wanting me to go down in town or some- 
where for her. And I usually go, but sometimes 
I am pretty cross about it. Well, 1 have an 
envelope with thirty of my prettiest picture-cards 

in it for her, and with 
them is this little note : 


Dear Auntie Nora, I 
did sigh and sigh, 

For I had no mouey a 
nice gift for youto 
buy. 

To make you some. 
thing lovely I did 
wish to try, 

But my poor work 
could only shock 
your“arttst’seye.”” 


But whenever you 
want an errand 
done 

Just give me a card 
and see how I'll 
run! 

And until these thirty 
cards are all given 


out, 

TN go at once, and 
never grumble or 
pout. 


I don't know what 
Aunt Nora will think 
of this kind of a gift, 
but I do know that 
I'll be glad when I 
get all my nice cards 
back again. 

And now I want 
to tell about Jimmy 
Crow, the man that 
works in the garden 
and saws wood, and 
such things, for papa. 
He lives by himself 
and does his own 
cooking, washing and 
mending. 

Last summer be 
was always teasing 
Lily and me because 
we were such “‘tom- 
boys; he said we 
would never be any 
help to our mammas, 
and that he didn’t be- 
lieve we would ever 
be able to even hem 
a towel or make the 
most common kind of 
cake. 

Lily and I have a 
partnership gift for 
him. I have learned 
how to make cookies. 
and Lily can make 
real nice biscuit, and 
I am going to bake a 
pan of cookies, and 
Lily is going to make 
sandwiches out of 
some of her biscuits; 
and we have each 
hemmed a towel, and 
we shall take a large 
paper bag and put the 
towels in it first, then 
in smaller bags put 
the cookies and sand- 
wiches, and put them 
in the large bag; and 


I|to make things look fancy we'll tie up the bag 


think so much of them all, but those fifteen I | with a wide ribbon of colored tissue-paper. 


just couldn't give away. 
The other twenty-one magazines will make 


gifts for fourteen children—two magazines to: 


some and only one to others. 

For Aunt Mary Doane, who washes for mamma. 
sometimes, I have made an ornamental fan to be 
put on the shelf over her fireplace. 


We have made up this rhyme to write on a 
card and pin to the bag: 
We can use a needle and thread, 
And we can cook— 
You'll take back some things you've sald 
When inside you look. 


Iam afraid you will not think my gifts very 


colored pastehoard frames, and the furniture is; My gift for Ned Brown is a kind of a joke, but 
made of pasteboard, small boxes and such things. | I think that he may like it. 

For little Cousin Nora, I have made a picture-! Ned is the greatest boy to collect, and he has 
book. I took four pieces of paper-muslin—each | collections of ever so many things. But I've 
piece was about fifteen inches long and nine inches ' something new for him; it’s a nut collection. 
wide —and stitching them together down the| The case for the collection is a big, flat paste- 
centre on the machine made a book of sixteen | board box, and with long, thin strips of wood 
pages. I scalloped the edges of the leaves with | papa divided it into twenty-six little square com- 
the scissors, and pasted in the pictures. I have; partments, and one big one as big as four of the 
seen books made like this before, but Aunt Nora | little ones together. 
has made mine different from all the others. | Then out of note-paper I made a little blank 





From heavy pasteboard I cut out a fan the size | nice, but 1 hope they will please the ones for 
of a large palm-leaf. This I covered with! whom they are intended; mamma has always 
crimped tissue-paper and bound the edge of it helped me to decide if a gift was appropriate. 
with a strip of the paper—pasted it on. ThenI) Although I have spent all of my money and 
put five picture-cards on the fan, one in the | done a great deal of tedious work (oh i knitting 
centre and one in each corner. | those mittens was just awful, but papa is as bad 

To fasten the cards to the fan I threaded a large as Jimmy Crow about thinking little girls ought 
needle with narrow ribbon, and then I pushed to know how to knit and sew and cook) yet I 
the needle through the card and fan, and back ,am already paid in anticipating the pleasure of 
through the fan and card, and then tied the two | giving. 
ends of the ribbon together in a little bow. | And if the gifts I receive this Christmas do not 

Each card was tied down at two corners, and|equal my expectations, for of course I have 
every card has the picture of a cute child or| thought some about what I may get Christmas, 
children on it. I chose that kind because Aunt iI think that I shall most truly believe, anyhow, 
Mary is so fond of little children. | that “It is more blessed to give than receive. 
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OF AMERICA. | 


LYCEUM LEAGUE 


The organized movement for raising our 
National Flag over the public schools was first 
proposed by Tue Yovutu’s Companion, and 
thousands of schools have in this way shown 
their patriotism. 

We now propose a new patriotic Society, to be 
called the Lycevm LeaGuE or Amenica, which 
shall consist of young men’s debating clubs 
organized in every State and Territory under our 
direction and advice, and whose object shall be 
to make young men acquainted with public 
questions of the day and to educate them for 
more intelligent citizenship. 

We have been developing the plans for this 
great movement for overa year; it has the approv- 
al of leading educators. ‘The full announcement 


will appear later. Ty" Youtu’s Companion. 











ON A PLANTATION, 


“You can live very well on a plantation,” writes 
Octave Thanet, in the At/antic Monthly, “if, as the 
negroes ou understand yourself." It is 
evident, however, that in Arkansas, as elsewhere, 
those who are themselves energetic and thrifty 
have much to “put up with” in their dealings with 
their dependents and neighbors, too many of 
whom are given to “a patient endurance of avoid- 
able evils.” “As an illustration of plantation 
methods and Arkansas character,” says the writer, | 
“we always remember our cow-shed.” 


The plantation carpenter being too busy with 
houses to condescend to cow-sheds, we appealed 
to Thomas Jefferson Pope, who is indifferently 
carpenter, blackemith, wood - sawyer, butcher, oF 
tinker, and between whiles makesa crop. Thomas 
Jetferson ts amiability itself; he said he would 
build a shed for us, “jest foo quick.” 

The interview was on Thursday. Friday it 
rained. Saturday wae “pig-killing day.” Sunday, 
of course, we could not expect him, but we were 
comforted to know he was “studying ’bout” u 
Monday he Appeared In pereon with a “helper,”"— 
it always takes two men to do anything in the 
South, {f it be no more than mending a fence,— 
and they looked at the yard and talked together 
for an hour. 

Tuesday he came again, and carried off our best 
hatchet. “Wednesday he really set to work, and 
worked steadily, effectively, and according to 
plantation standards, rapidly, until the shed was 
complete save for doors. Then he was called 
away to make a cofiin. He sald, very justly, that 
cows could wait on him better than ‘co’pses,” and 
that as soon as he “got Gather Robinson’s coffin 
done he would fix our doors jest too quick.” 

I trust that he was not two months making the 
coffin, but two months did we wait doorless; mean- 
while Albert nailed the cows in every night, and | 
unnailed them every morning. 

We came South three helpless women, accus. 
tomed to have men open the dvors for us.’ One of 
us had a pretty conceit of her artistic cookery; 
and yet we were obliged to send for an old black 
woman to show our Northern cook—and us—how 
to make bread without compressed yeast. 

Now, thanks to Amy, our present waitress, from 
the North, we are accomplished paperhangers, 
and thanks to Christine, our cook, also from the 
North, we can spread whitewash artfully over our 
fences and out-buildings. Indeed, should need 
come—and need, like a good neighbor, dropa in 
without formality—we can show a variety of 
handicrafts. 

Constance is a good machinist, mending the 
broken locks and lamps; Madonna, who {se the 
carpenter, makes beautiful furniture out of pack- 
ing-boxes and cretonne. We are our own best | 
glaziers, and once we built up a demoralized | 
chimney with old bricks and an improyised mortar 
of sand and whitewash. 


= 
HOW SNAKES CLIMB. 


How do snakes climb? is a question which has 
been frequently asked. Many have thought that 
they accomplish the feat by wrapping themselves 
about the tree and following a apiral course | 
upward. Several years ago, a story went the 
rounds of the papers to the effect that two wood. | 
choppers, having felled a large oak-tree several 
feet In diameter and very tall, found in its top two 
common black-snakes. 


After pondering for some time the mcn arrived 
at the conclusion that one sn; had taken hold of 






































| are the best. 





the other’s tail, and thus by coéperation they had 









been enabled to clasp the trunk, and by circling | 
about it had ascended to the top. | 
Whate robability may have attached to this 








conclusion has recently been dispelled by the | 
observation of two young naturalists while hauling 
Hre-wood from the forest. 

A Dlack-snake measuring, perhaps, a trifle over 
six fect was found clinging to the side of a small 
tree, around which it could haye wrapped itself 
nearly twice, had it wished to do so. Instead of | 
this the snake passed right and left at short dis. 
tances, catching the folds along its under parts | 
over and behind the slightly projecting rough. 
nesses of bark. | 

A= the snake rested only five or six feet off the 
ground, one of the younz nen grasped its tail, to 
te-t its climbing qualities, but 40 great was the 
force with which it pulled upward that it proved a 
dificult task to hold it. Finally, becoming annoyed | 
at this ill treatment, the shake reached down 
threateningly at the offending 1 losing its 
hold fell to th rund. It was borne home in 
triumph, but was afterward returned uninjured to 
the forest. 
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COUNTING THE COST. 


It is seldom that a witness acknowledges in court 
that he has counted the cost of false as well as 
truthful testimony. 





A negro Ina Georgia court-room wa 
by the judge that he must tell the wh th. 

“Well, yer see, boas,” said the witness, “I'se 
ake ‘ed to tell de whole truth for fear I might tell 
a lie.” 

“Do you know the nature of an oath?” asked the 
judge. 

“s, 





reminded 
a 










‘ou understand what you are to swe: 

Uns nn to swear to tell de traf? 
Uwhat will happen if you do not tell it” 
pects our side’ll win the case, sah."—Boston 
or, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The best preparation for the teeth is Brown’s “Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by Joun 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Adv. 








STAMP COLLECTORS cend for lists, papers,and 


receive a Mexican stamp free. C,H. Mekeel, St. Louis, Mo, 
REE Y An Illustrated Art Catalogue. Address 
F # CR. JENNE, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
to ladies who wish to dress 
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ATALOGUE. 
MAHLER BROs,, ‘501 to 505 6th Ave., N.Y. 


PALMER'S Piano Primer, Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr. 
Sherwood, Mr. Parsons and other great Pianists, 7c. 
Dictionary of 2,500 Musical Terms, 25c. Book of 516 Inter- 
ludes, $1.50. H. R. PALMER, Lock Box il, N. Y. City. 
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Bubier's Popular Electrician. 

An Illustrated monthly journal for C. 
public. BUBIER PUB. CO. mn, Mass. _ 
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nickel plated set, 
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rices guaranteed. Send for cata and 
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EDWARDS, PEEKE & Ct ICAGO, ILL. 
CR AWA Atl [s knowneverywhere as Brief- 
CRAHAM’S 220" St; used by the best 
Reporters; taught inthe best 
Schools. In ours, $30 for 3 months, 
Typewriting included. 
bal A.J. Granam, 744 Broadway, N.Y. 
A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 
of 500 gauare inches can be made with our package of 60 
splendid Silk and Satin pieces, assorted right ‘col 
Bb centn; 5 packs, $10. SILK PLUSH an 
LVET, 40 , assorted colors, 30 cents: 
Lewanin'’s Six Mitt, Little Ferry, N. J- 
cts. with name, or name,town state, 150 
‘New Self-inking Pen and Pencil Stamp. 
Our PET 


post-paid. 
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to make any name, 15 Agents latest Stamps of 
all kinds, Rubber Stamp Co. E15, New Hi la Conn. 
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hehe Tricycle 
12roon BICYCLES. 
Cheap for all. 


FAY MFG. 00., Elyria, 0. Box J. 
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STUDY, Secret, Resteezs 

« depends largely upon one’s 

training and Hoowledge of "ousiness 

affairs. If you wish to succeed take @ 

thorough Business College course at Home, by Mnil. 

Highly commended as a practical, convenfent and 

conomical plan of study. Circulars and trial lesson free. 
B St., Buffalo 


















ONERS SELL IT, 
EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 
PerrectPencitPornter Co.PoRTLANOME, 


The Second Requisite 


for curing dyspepsia is good food, but the first is in 
using the proper remedy to digest that food. I have the 
remedy. and will tell dyspeptics what food to eat, and 
what food to avoid, together with other valuable in- 
formation relating to dyspepsia. Send for it. Free 
toall. JO. McALVIN, Lowel Ass. 
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styles of boslery for ladies, children 
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The best_wearing in the market. 
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LEAD PENCILS. 
DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of your ata- 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey city. N.J. 


ono soo THE READ UMBRELLA 


2.50 3.00 
FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 


A superior article ata moderate 
Price. Send for our catalogue, 
which gives full information. 


CHARLES F. READ &CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘uction by mail. 
All ordinary subjects, Courses for 
Working Boys, Mechanica, Young 
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Boston Home College, Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 
Note.—We pay liberal commission for local clubs, 
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is the principal cit; 
custom clothing. 


in the U.S. for the sale of 
nts to order 
Suits $) and upwards. Free sample: 

Bay STATE TAILORING Co., 82 Hawle: 
ee ne 
The Berkshire Hills 

A 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr.W.E. Brows & orth Adams, Mass, 

c ns and old U.S. stamps. 
We soliclt correspondence with the best class 
of stamp collectors. We publish a monthly 
and weekly stamp paper. All stamps sold by 
us are guaranteed genuine, Sample lists and 
B papers free. A collection of 1,000 varieties and 
ES a $2.50 Album, post free, for $10. C. H. Mekeel 
ishing Co., 1011 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


MY WIFE 3:3" 
$12.00 ae ecto ates 


Buys an 
Singer Sew 
working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and 
heavy work, witha complete set of the latest improved 
attachments free, Each machine guaranteed for 5 
years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealer's 
and agent's profit. Send for FREE CATA LOGUE. 
OXFORD MFC. CO., Box N, Chicago, II. 


Ro EE OM 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


LAST @ BEAR like WHOLE 

G20 Dread oor Trees; see “ Fruits and 

Fruit Trees—Free, Am. 

P Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange Judd 

: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION. Cal, 

Fruit Grower: Surprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- 

ry,Plum, PRUNE,Peach, Ap't, Quince, Nut, Or.Trees,Btocks, 
Grafts, et 








reet, Boston. 

























© cannot see how 
it for the money. 
MPROVED Oxford 











TARK BROS., Louisiana, 
35; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST. 


A 


And STEREOPTICONS, ally 
ting every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
etc, ERA pr table business for a man with small caj 

tal. Also Lanterns for Home Amusement. 220 p. Cal 


free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St. 


<r the Hare SING. 


song of Cage Birds, pre- 
5 jem in good health, 
while shedding feathers, 
druggiets, krocers & bird 
THE BIRD FOOD CO., 
Paieapetraa, Pa,” 
of Frowgreip's Horse 


t, 
Send alec fora freesample 
world. with free book, 
To reduce our 


‘and Cattle Powder, the best in the 
stock of music 


MUSIC SALE : 


we will send b 

mail post-paid, 

pieces full 

sheet music size, including songs, marches, waltzes, 
quadrilles, etc., by Mendelssohn, Keethoven, Mozart, 
ete. for26c. Little Annie Rooney and 600 songs, 
words and music, 30c. Satisfaction given or money 
back. L, Hathay ‘aahington St., n, Mass, 





s. Views illustra- 
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way, 





ARNER’S a- 
URGLAR PROOF 
a LOCK, = 


@ made, 

f issimpleand fits 
sree eeepc are 
hattan Bld; hicage. oe. a 

Samples direct from factory 
sent FREE to any address 


WhiteBlanks - - - Se, 
Gold Papers. 


= 100, 
Embossed Gold Papers 15¢, 
Newest Felts - - - 160, 
7~ Paper Hangers and Paint- 


ers can have our large Sample Books by express by 


tineestard, KAYSER & ALLMAN, 








siness card. 
406, 408, 410, 418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ASTHMA AY EvER 
CURED I0 STAY CURED 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 
‘We will send you testimony from people who live near you, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 716 Main St., BUFFALO, BLY, 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED, 
; Any Lady Can Now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


No one using @ Chart or Square 
Mean compete with Tho McDuwe JR 
i Garment Drafting Machine in Cut 
Hfting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect 










Form, Fo. 
n Invention, 


Fits an; 





| Rapid to U 
i 


' THE MeDOWELL CO, 
aie 6 West 14th 8t., New York City. 


i THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


EATS 


WALL PAPER 


Send 10c to pa postage on samples, and his 
| guide HOW ro PAPER willbe sent Free. 
63-65 W. Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 


sells the best, the cheapest and 
does the largest business in 








MILITARY 












ck off, sinut or crock 
2 IS NOGA VARNISH, 
Sold by all Hi 














~ Sapolio- 
lu Works 
= Wonders. 


COPYmIGME nay 


-| ASK FOR BARBOU 


fjFitting Garments, Easy to Learn, | 


OCTOBER 15, 1891. 


| BOYS=READ=THIS! 


And send for a box of my Nonpareil pants buttons 
with terms tongents, Simplest and neatest button 
ever on the market. Can be put on and taken off in 
stantly, and they sell at sight. You can make money 
easily by selling these button: Sent post-paid to any 
address in the United States on receipt of price, 
15 cents per box, two for 25 cents. 
G. PENDLETON, Jr., Melrose, Mass. 
DON’T BE 


LA DIES, DECEIVED 















Ratatat esa 









| BUT USE the “ Perfection” Dress Stay, with « 

triple silesia cap cemented to the ends 

of the steel, warranted not to cut trrough. GUTTA 

PERCHA covered, will not rust. “Perfection” 

stamped On the back of each Stay. Ask your dealers 
forthem. Write for samples. Manufactured by 


THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich. 
New York Office and Salesroom, Broadway. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much Interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTKY, 












, FREE! 


An_ illustrated book 
about Exercise and the 
Synge use of Chest Weights, 

NAVSEA Rowing Machines, etc., 
es Ne by Davip Orr Epson. 


ee 
. 











Also our complete and 
artistic Catalogue of 
Gymnasium, Exercising, 
and Outing Goods will 
be sent FREE to re- 
sponsible parties. 


MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 26 W. 23d 


A kage of ALL- 
cocxe Comn SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COcK’s BuNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Ze Cents. 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 


produced. 
The Corn Shieldsare made 
large and small. In order- 


ing, state size wanted. 


HIEWDS. rR SA 











DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your denler doexn't keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Tollet Soap 


SAMPLE HARNESS FREE! 

















‘This is a recular $20 harness tat in order 
fo introduce our Foodsand gut agents working for the 
next 00days, WE WILL SELL THEN FOR and give 
ONE IF YOU SELL SIX, Send 
thi 4 ft ee ne a Fuarantes of good 
and wo will senc jarmess uu _by express, 
wena D pert eand the harness to you by, express. 
claim and perfect! §atisfactory. you ay eee e ine 
agent tho balance £3.87 and takothe harness, OTHER| 
PAY HINGE Whencash in full @6.87 accompanies 
theorder WESEND FREK a genulnofeltsaddlopad, worth 
81. This pinsle harnese is made of genuine oak stock 
¢ither in brig) for black trimmings, with patent jeather 
bunds with either silo or qverebicko Cary 
collar and patent leathor saddlo, and double. cd ptitcbed 
ee arts aro aecurately, made and sews ex- 
pericne Ts you want a harness or can 
br wish to SELL BIL AND GET ONE FREE ner 
prediatelys this is your last chancoto get & $20 hareess 


for $6.87 a8 this ad will me in, add: 
FLOUR OITY HARNESS COMPANY, 


22 Nicollet Ave.. Minneapolis Minns 


1, OF ENCIN 


STEEL 
WIRE Woven Wire. 






'REIGHT PAl 


ING. Newthing. 
cseagssivene 


LV AGE the BEST, 
lealers. 
N 


McMULLED 
No surging! No bagging’ Ext 
The McMullen Woven Wire Fen 


OCTOBER 15, 1891. 
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BOYER FEEDS THE BEAR. | 


Solomon Boyer, a teamster in the employ of one 
of the big tanneries in the Loyalsock region, had a 
laughable, yet trying adventure with a bear while 
on his way from the woods with a load of bark, | 
recently. As he emerged from the woods with his | 
team he stopped to give the mules a breathing 
spell and to eat his dinner, which he carried Ina 
tin bucket. He had scarcely opened his bucket 
and begun to eat, when a bear came out of the 
woods on one side of the road, only two or three | 
rods in the rear of the wagon. Bruin sauntered 
along, paying no attention to the team; but Boyer, 
desirous of seeing what the bear would do, threw 
a bit of salt pork in his way. The bear stopped, 
smelt at the pork and gulped it down greedily. 


Then the animal, noting the source of the morsel, 
came toward the wagon and rose on his haunches 
as if to say that another bit of pork would prove 
acceptable. 

Boyer laughed and tossed out a second piece, 
which Bruin devoured, and then posed again. But 
Boyer wanted the rest of his dinner himself and 
Re id no attention to the shaggy black beggar. The 

ear, seeing that the teamster was no longer aware 
of his presence, snorted sharply two or three times 
and walked back and forth across the road as If | 
reconnoitering the situation. Presently he growled; | 
but Boyer, thinking the beast would go away if he | 
got nothing further, continued his eating. 

The bear ventured nearer and finally climbed up 
the ranks of bark at the hind end of the wagon 
and had his head and shoulders above the top of | 
the load before the teamster was aware of his 
presence. Boyer was unpleasantly surprised at 
this movement of Bruin's, as he was wholly un- 
armed. 

“There,” cried the teamster, “get out o’ that!” 
and he threw a bit of pork into the road. The 
bear dropped down and went and picked it up; 
but as soon as it was swallowed and there was no 
more forthcoming, he made another charge upon 
the wagon. 

Boyer started the mules onward, but knew that 
he could not hope to escape with the heavy load of 
bark. An idea came to him. He would coax the 
bear on by feeding him the lunch until they should 
come toa friend’s house a mile or two along the 
road. Then he would get a gun and shoot the old 

eggar. 

The teamster sat on the bark, facing rearward, 
his big dinner bucket at hand. When the bear 
came up with the wagon and threatened to climb 
ap on the load, Boyer tossed out a plece of pork. 
The supply of this edible was limited, so he tossed 
the beast a slice of bread which fell butter side up. 
aala nosed it, then licked the butter off and 
left it. 

The next slice fell butter side down, and the bear 
ignored it. Boiled eggs and cheese-pie fared the 
same; Bruin wanted pork. Boyer dealt this out in 
small bits which failed to satisfy, and the bear was 
growing ugly and aggressive. 

At length Boyer saw his friend Pealer at work 
in a field, and’called to him to run for his gun. 
The man seemed to realize the state of the case, 
and set off ona dead run for his house, a quarter 
of a mile distant. | But the supply of pork was out 
before Pealer appeared, and the poor teamster was 
ina sorry plight. 

The béar climbed upon the load; Boyer tossed 
him the last piece of pork, and then jumped from | 
the wagon and tore down the road. | Bruin, prob- | 
ably thinking that the teamster was fleeing with a 
stock of coveted pork, started after him. The | 
terrified teamster had a fair start, but he stumbled 
over a stone and fell full length, and the bear was 
close upon him when there came the loud report 
ofa gun. 

Pealer had come at last. Boyer arose and looked 
around. There lay his late pursuer struggling on 
his back in the road. A second shot ended the 
bear’s struggles, and Boyer was out of the difti- 
culty. He declares that he'll never fool with 
another bear. 


oie 3 
JUSTIFIES THE NAME. 








An instructor in natural history who believes 
that it is better to deliver little lectures to his | 
pupils than to let them get their knowledge out of 
books, talked to them thus one day on the subject 
of the hog: 


“The hog, my young friends, is, from the point | 
of view of food, the most important of animals to | 
the human race. There is no part of his structure | 
which has not some alimentary or industrial use; 
even his bristles are used in the manufactures. 

“But from the point of view of character and 
mode of life, it must be confessed that he possenses: 
certain habits and dispositions which fully justify 
his name!” 

This reminds one of the opening lines of a com- 
Bosition once submitted by a boy ina New England 
school: 











THE Goos. 


The goos is so called becaus it acs kinder silly | 
and don’t kno any betr. 


— +o 


AWKWARD INTERRUPTION, 


If we could never blame others unless we were 
innocent ourselves, what would become of pulpit | 
exercises and family discipline? 


Father—So you want an excuse, do you? An 
excuse for being late to school? What were you 
doing with your-elf—playing marbles? 

‘Son—N ; L couldn't find my overshoes. 

Father—You couldn't, eh, you careless boy. | 
They were where you left them, of course. You | 
ought to be thrashed for — 

Servant—Please, sir, Mr. Nextdoor wishes to 
know if you are ready 

Father—Y es—yes, of course. Right away—right 
away. Where in creation is my hat?—Good News. 




















SS | 
CORRECTED. | 


Ifa man keeps his ears open he will sometimes 
get a lesson in the accurate use of language when 
he least expects it. 


“Bessie,” said papa, “won't you have a little 
piece of this chicken?” 

“No, thank you,” said Bessie. 

“What! no chicken?” 

“Ob, yes, I'll have chicken, but I don’t want a 
little piéce.”"— Philadelphia Record. 








— aor = | 
THE Atlanta Constitution reports the followin, 
sign as to be seen in that city: “Going out to d 





whitewashing done here.” 


.—In child bad breath and hard, ed FOR BOYS, 
aiian cio yeapusite of puema's Give "abe s YO COMBINATION ages 0°50 Seats, 
sitar $5.00. 


mifuge Comyits.” A gure remedy. 2 centa a box.(Adv. 
LATEST STYLES. All-Wool, Great Variety. 


Send tal for samples and rules for 
measuring. We send them C.0.D. to 
your nearest express office, where you 
can examine them before paying. 

2. e finely Illustrated Catalogue of 
Men's and Boys" Clothing, Hata and 
Furnishings sent FREE to any address. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 


——_+_—_— 
Itching Pil 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief, A quarter pint 

bottle by mail only for 0 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 

3 i 


S WAX 


HERWOOD’S WAX, 


Cleans Flat Irons |¥OU need this to keep YOUR 


EAUTLFULLY. Takes off Rust, Starch, Dirt, | 
or any roughn and waxes the iron with Beeswax. | 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sent by mail 05 

AGENTS WANTED everywhere. LOC. 


The BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 
You 
Can 


Have | RAZOR SHARP. 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable | In metal box, containing and fine, enough to 

THE Ae BOLceE rece Stipes: last years, Good for aby strop. Every “shaver” knows 

are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are| the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made them 
, strong, and will wear longer than leather - 

ap ppera We will send a pair of he aippers shown by | famous. For sale by dealer, oF direct from factory 

cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, for 5 

Bret aunitty (black): Ladies’ sizes, 81,50 5 Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 


Men's sizes, $1.75. Second quulity dark | send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Raxor. 
y just on durable: Ladien’ Men’ : : 
Sr 302"C J. R. TORREY & CO., Worce: 






































+ Me 
atalogue and Price List sent on ap- 
plication, Money refunded tf not satisfactory. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 
oe 








R S 
0 Ory 


On the Toe p 
LOOK WELL, ban BRO 
y2-\\ FIT WELL, ie tumors 
WEAR WELL, AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 


blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
AND ARE inful finger ends and sbapeless nails, and simple 
Baby Humors prevented and ci "ICURA Soap. 


UTI * 

Superior A marvellous beautitier of world-wide celebrity, it 16 
incom) rable as a in Purifying Soap, un- 

To all Others, | ly, torte Tollet and without 2. rival for the 


For Sale by the | Nursery, Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exqul- 
Sree genefalle: as | aitely perfumed, Curicuna Soap produces the Whitest, 


, Jearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflam: 
obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a mation and clogging of the ands. | the cause of pimples, 
an 





POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, hile it aes re. complexional | disigurations 
Fully Descriptive, to any applicant. wines akin soaps, and tivale ih delicacy the most noted 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. | and expensive of tollet and nursery soa 


Sale greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 2c. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Address POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


YEDDO CREPE. 


THiS PABRIC IS THE ORIGINAL 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Curicura ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. cents. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX,” 


“Idols. 


Some people make 
idols out of old-fash- 
ioned remedies,and by 
their use subject them- 
| mE 55 selves to sacrifice and 
and even torture. But 


are praised all over 
the world as they area 
painless and effectual 


remedy for all Bilious Disorders arising 

‘cak Stomach,Impaired Diges- 
tion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
and Sick Headache. They have no equal. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St, 30 








ALL SIMILAR WEAVES ARE 
IMITATIONS AND ARE NOT GENUINE 





Donald Kennedy, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Dear Sir: I took your Medi- 
cal Discovery for one year for 
Scrofula on my knee. When 
I began I was told by the 
Doctors my limb would have 
to be amputated, but it cured 
me. Well, that was 13 years 
_,ago and no signs of it since. 
I thought you and the world 
‘ought to know it. 


High in quality 

asonable prices and terr 
tail. You will do wisely to 
before buying oth 


GEO. P, BENT, wavuracrunes, CHICAGO, U.S.A. | 


_ FLANNELS, 


Pyrenee Suitings 


In Stripes and Checks, a cotton 
and wool mixed goods, 28 inches 
wide. Suitable for Ladies and 
| Children’s Dresses and Gentle- 
men’s Shirts and Pajames. 

| Samples sent to any address. 


3 7 1c. per 
2 yard. 
| JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Beautiful designs and finish. 
both wholesale and re- 
out about these goods 

alogues free. Address 






















Yours very truly, 


Mrs. M. D. Darton, 
Aug. 8, 1891. Edina, Mo. 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery sold every- 
where. Price $1.50. 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS, 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. Make the Lowest Prices. 


our Eteaant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 
ture, ranging in price from $6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 per 
cent. more. This book also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


111 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL 














PSILANTI Dress Reform 
FOTLANNT | UNDERWEAR 
suitable for Fall or Winter wear in 
either Combin on Suits — Vests, 


Drawersand enne Tights 
for Ladies and C dren. Also 


MEN'S COMBINATION SUITS, 


The only Sanitary Underwear. 
and so recognized and endorsed by 
i ical profession, The ¥ r 

lanti Underwear is constructed 
the highest grade material and espe 
noted for its fine finish, which add 

ity of the garment 
but the fit and comfort as well. 

Made in all sizes, and colors K. 
LISLE THREAD, MERINO and 
Balbriggan, Sik and Cashmere mixture 

DON'T BE DECEIVED. See 
that each garment is stamped with our 
Trade Mark— 


“Ypsilanti Health Underwear.’ 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue, Samples 
and Price List. If your dealer cannot 


supply them, they can be obtained of the 
manufacturers. 


HAY & TODD MANFG. CO., YPSILANTI, MICH. 








Colds and Coughs 


croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 








and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 
the safest 
and most effective 
emergency medicine. 


* It should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. . 


CROSBY'S 
Vitalized Phosphites 


( x wy’ Is invaluable to 
; children studying 
who would learn 
% easily and retain 
their lessons. It relieves all 
forms of Nervous Disease, and 
bodily weakness in aged or 
young, restores and sustains Vital 
Powers. Descriptive pamphlet 
free. Sold by druggists. Sent by 
mail($1)from 56 W. 25thSt.N.Y. 


Avoid substi- 
tutes. None gen 
uine without this 0. 
signatureprinted e 
on the label 27 


I took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


1 TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON 3 
gett fat_too, For Scott's 
Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda NoT ONLY CURED MY 
ient Consumption sur BuiLt 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND A DAY, I 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
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SUCH TIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
scoTT’s ULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. 

OVER 700 KINDS AND SIZES THE GENUINE 





FROM $10.00 To $75.00, 


JANES & KIRTLAND, Special New 
110 to 116 Beekman Street. 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS. MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE, 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 


r of eight Its subscription price 1s $1.15 
Byear, payment in advance. eas 
m pages are often given its sul 
‘Twierere in'a single sReekiyiissue of the paper. All 
additional over elght—which is the number 
ven for $1is—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e Publishers. 


scriptions can commence at any time 

Nowurlug ihe fear ths Companion does not employ 

agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. : 

e Companion, when sent by mail, 

Payment do mange le a Poocomhes Money Order, Bank 

Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. ‘WHEN 

NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE FROCURRD, send the mouey 

in a Registered Letter. Ali postmasters are Te- 

quired to register letters whenever requested to 
jo 80. 


be sent through the mall. It is 

Sy Grost gure ts weak a hole. trough tae envelope 

and be lost, oF else it 1s stolen. Persons who send 

iilver to ua in a letter must do st on their own re- 
ty. 


1 Notes are not » safe means of sending money. 
Poutty one gun collect thems at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates ‘are issued, Subscribers 
‘who send us Notes must do so at their own 


risk. 
‘Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
,—Remember that the publishers 
Dissest be notitied by leur waen's subscriber wines 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be Data. 
will not enable us to dis- 
Betoutinus 1 as'we cannot fad. your name OB Our 
books unleés your Post-office address Is given. 
of the Post-office to which 
Al your paper isacats “Yous same eaasor oe found oe 
our books unless this is done. 





Lettera should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
MUSCULAR RHEUMATISM. 


Muscular rheumatism has its seat in the fibro- 
muscular structure—where muscle changes into 
tendon. It attacks all ages and both sexes, its 
subjects having a constitutional tendency to it—a 
so-called rheumatic diathesis. Its chief character- 
Jetic ts pain and stiffness of the muscles. 

Attacks are induced by exposure to draughts, or 
by strains. They generally pass off ina few days 
or weeks, though sometimes they become chronic 
and recur for years, especially in wet weather. 

There are several varieties of muscular rheu- 
matism. One is popularly known as “stiff neck.” 
It occurs mostly in children, and is Hable to recur. 
Persons thus affected should avoid draughts in 
cold, damp weather, especially draughts upon the 
neck and upper part of the chest. 

Another varlety attacks some muscle in the wall 
of the chest, usually on one slide. Every breath 
causes pain, and this Is sometimes excruciating 
and spasmodic. A plaster or a bandage over the 
part will generally afford relief, by restraining the 
respiratory movement. 

A third variety affects the scalp, causing a dull, 
aching pain In the front or the back of the head. 

A fourth variety affects the upper part of the 
back and shoulders, and occurs chiefly in persons 
much exposed. In a fifth varlety of the disease 
the walls of the abdomen are affected. 

A sixth variety Is known by the name of lumbago. 
its seat fs in the muscles of the loins—the amail of 
the back. It may be on both sides, or only on one. 
As these muscles connect with the bodily move. 
ments generally, almost every movement causés 
pain, and the patient finds rellef only by remaining 
at absolute restin bed. If he is able to keep about, 
it te with pain and in a stooping posture. 

The treatment of muscular rheumatism requires 
In the first place absolute rest of the part affected; 
and if rellef does not come from that, the advice 
of & physician should be sought. 


— + 


AIR-SHIPS, 


Any one who has ever dreamed of fying must 
have a vivid impression of the pleasure that would 
be derived from the ability to navigate the air. 

From the days of the Montgolfiers and their hot. 
air balloons to the present time, many false hopes 
have been held out that man was on the point of 
making a highway of the atmosphere, as he has 
done of the sea. But repeated disappointments 
have bred general incredulity on this subject. 

When, however, a man of the scientific reputa- 
tion of Prof. 8. P. Langley demonstrates, ay he 
bas recently done by a series of original exper- 
iments, that heavy bodies can be sustained in the 
air, with rapid motion, there is good reason to 
hope that the problem of mechanical flight may 
yet be solved. 

The principle upon which Professor Langley 
worked will be readily grasped by any boy who 


has ever shied a thin, flat stone, or a piece of slate, | 


Into the alr or upon the surface of smooth water, 
and watched it ekim along. 

Professor Langley experimented with thin 
metallic planes, and. discovered that the time of 
fall of such a plane, even though it may be heavily 
Welghted, can be indefinitely prolonged by impart. 
ing to the plane a suflictently swift lateral motion. 
In other words, the plane may be made to elide 
through the air without descending to the earth. 

By tipping the plane so that as it moves forward 
the air will strike against its under surface, the 
tendency to fall to the ground is counterbalanced, 
One of the most Interesting facts shown by the 
experiments 1s, to quote Professor Langley’s 
words, that “the force required to. sustain 
inclined planes in horizontal arial locomotion 
diminishes tnstead of increasing when the velocity 
is augmented.” 
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carry Its own motor and eteering apparatus, in 
order to transform it into a veritable ship of the 
air. We may soon see Professor Langley’s idea 
put Into practice, for Mr. Maxim, in England, is 
reported to be about to launch a flying machine, 
constructed on this principle, and consisting of a 
plane one hundred and ten feet long by forty feet 
wide, which Is to be propelled by a screw driven 
by a petroleum condensing engine weighing 


cighteen-bundred pounds. 

Such a machine speeding through the air with a 
load of passengers would be almost as wonderful 
a sight as Prince Ahmed’s flying carpet. 


NO PLACE FOR HIM. 


Until ten years or more ago, the Texas Pan 
Handle, through several months of each yeni 
afforded pasturage for vast herds of bison, com- 
monly known as the buffalo, an animal which, in 
its wild state, at least, has almost entirely vanished. 
On a certain occasion two gentlemen, prominent in 
Texas politics, were hunting in the buffalo region, 
and one of them, getting within range of a herd of 
the ruminants, brought down a large bull. 


Knife In band, the hunter was approaching his 
quarry, when all at once it rose, bellowing and 

ready for business. Since the gun was empty, 

flight was the sportsman’s only recourse, and an 

instant later a wild-eyed man’ was seen’ tearing 

away, with a furious brute closely following. 

Hunter number two, meanwhile, was watching 
the scene from a hill.top too far off to be of the 
allghtest assistance to his companion. 

tragic termination of the chase seemed inevi- 
table, for the fleeing gentleman was a heavy 
weight, and already the space between pursuer 
and pursued began to diminish. Suddenly the 
fugitive was seen to strike off at an angle, and the 
breathless watcher heaved a sigh of relief when 
his friend’s objective point was found to be a cave 
but a few rods away. 

At the very entrance to this seeming place of 
safety, however, the fleeing man turned aside and 
dashed with such frantic speed across the plain 
that a marked gain was made upon hls pursuer. 

But this could not last long, and finally, the 
fugitive's strength utterly falling him, he’ fell 
completely exhausted; while the buffalo, faint 
from loss of blood, dropped at almost the same 
instant and within less than a rod of the prostrate 
man. 

Hunter number two now came up, and his first 
question was: 

“Why didn’t you run into the cave, colonel? 
‘That would have shielded you from the buffalo.” 

“Buffalo!” came the panting but contemptuous 
response; “why, general, there’s a bear in that | 
cave as big as two buffalo.” 





HER BARGAIN. 


The following true story 1s told in the “Journal | 
of Emily Shore.” It illustrates the truth that if 
one really desires an article, the most sensible 
way 1s to purchase {t as son as an opportunity , 
oceurs. 


A little girl near us was one day | 
the house, when a woman appeared and begged a 
few pence. Sho had a baby in her arms, and the 
child was so delighted with the little thing that she 
asked the woman If she would sell {t to her. 

“What will you give for it, miss?” was the 
counter-question. 

“Halt-a-crown.” 

‘Very well,” said the woman. “Let’s see the 
money:” 

It was produced, and the sale made. The little 
girl wok the baby, carried it up-stairs and iatd it 
on her bed, and after she bad fondled it “enough 
for once,” scampered down-stairs, calling to her 
mother- 

“Mamma, mamma! I've got a live doll! 1 
always wanted one, and now I've got it.” 

‘The baby was found, and the story frankly told, 
but though the beggar woman was sought all over 
the town, no trace of her could be discovered. 
Meanwhile the baby’s litle “owner” begged so 
hard that ft ehould bé kept that the parents ylelded, 
and the living doll became a household blessing. 


playing vetore 





PAT’S DEVICE. 


The graceful hint succeeds best. If it is also 
witty, it le pretty sure to prove irresistible. Up 
one of the long hills of County Wicklow, says the 
Utica Times, a mare was drawing a heavy load of 
travellers. ‘The driver walked by her side, trying 
to encourage her as she tolled slowly aud wearily 
along. | 


The six passengers were tuo bustly engaged in 
conversation to notice how slowly the ear pro. 
ressed. Presently the driver opened the dodr nt 
the rear of the car and slammed tt to again. Phone 
inside started, but thought that he was only | 
assuring himself that the door was securely closed. 
Again Pat opened and slammed to the door. The | 
travellers inquired angrily why he disturbed them 
in that manner. 





“Whist,” he whispered, “don’t spake so loud—| 
she'll overhear wa. 

“Who?” 

“The mare. Spake low," he continued, putting | 


hie hand over his mouth 
desavin’ the crayture! Every time she hears the 
door slammin’ that way she thinks one of yez ix 
gettin’ down to walk up the hill, and that faives 
jer sperrits.”” 
The passengers took the hint. 


and nose. “Sure, I'm 





STEP-HOUSE. 


A New Hampshire lawyer, with evident appre- 
clation of his little step-daughter's wit, tells two 
stories about her. 

Shortly before his marringe with her mother, 


four. 
by 


year-old said one day, when th ing 
; y, When the approachin, 
dding was being discussed: re 2 
Tl be glad when Mr. G— comes here to liv 
Her mother was pleased. 
wy will you be glad?” she asked. 
ause p'’aps then we'l el ao 
“ates pa 0 away sometimes. 
correct the child for misbehavior at the table. SI 
rebelled, aud sald with flashing eyes!” SHC 

“This isw’t your house anyways." 

ov" he sald, gently, “it Is our house. 

It ts not,” she replied, “it s 
step-houre. ‘P| ‘it’s just your 




















PAID IN KIND. 


A Hoosier lad of twelve years was Industriously 
at work upon a pile of wood in his mother’s back 


yard, when he was approuched by a playmate. 
“Hello, Ben,” sald the youn, “do y 
anything fer cuttin’ the wood? Fret Uo YOU get 


“Well, I reckon I do,” replied Ben. 
me a cent a day fer doin’ It.” 
IW hat you goin’ to do with yer money?” 


“Ma gives 








It is only necessary that the flying plane shall 


——_———— 


bh, she's savin’ it fer me, and when 1 get 


ding the step-father attempted to |- 





enough she’s goin’ to get me a new axe.” 


COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Coconine has carned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all auimal preparations, such as 
bear's grease, etc., It 1s a cooling vegetable oll, extreme- 
ly agreeable and clean! [ade. 
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Learner's manual of complete justruction, with de- 


AP 


seription of instruments. How to put up 


a ae 
C Batterie ete. sy mai - 
inte Pleetrie Hele attones at, By gal BRE 


YOUNC MEN 


LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING 


nth. Send your name and 10cents 
a amp 22 Ae REP I ngineer, Bridgeport, Conn, 


STOVEPIPE SHELF 


Fits any size pipe. 


MONEY FOR AGENTS 
who will sell this house- 
hold necessity. Orders 
filled promptly. Write for 
particulars. Secure agency. 


E.M. LONGYEAR, 
_Fly Mountain, "New York. 


MALTED MILK. 


BEST FOOD for Infants, Invallds, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, etc, Best Drink for 
















Table Use. No Cooking. 
Pleasant, FRE No Trouble. 
Nutritious, Alldruggists. 


Sample free. Malted Milk Co., Racine, W 
‘GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oll 
3 has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
it ds soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and {8 therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itisdelicious, nour- 
fehing, strengthening, EasiLy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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A Bridal Tour, at an American Summer 
Resort. 

Human ingenuity has made it Possible 
that American pleasure resorts can carry 
j with them the health-giving Properties of 
Europe’s First Health Spring. 
| We refer to Carlsbad Sprudel Salts, 

It will pay you to read up on this his. 
torical spot. 
| For 500 years it has performed its 
beneficent mission. 

Emperors, poets, statesmen, all men of 








wealth and station have sought and found 
health here. Quite an expensive trip, 

But you need not go. Every drug store 
will deliver you the Carlsbad treatment 
in a bottle, in the shape of the world. 
‘renowned Sprudel Salts. 

Take no substitute. The following on 
the bottle proves its genuineness, 

«« Eisner & Mendelson Co., Sole Agents, 
New York.” 

A sample bottle mailed upon receipt of 
35 cts. in postage stamps. ° 
YOUR HUSBAND'S COMFORT 
| requires your best thought, even to his suspenden. 
THE 





OTE 
| it inder because Elastic. 
| _reyone Seakpender hecause Alwayp Elastic. 
send 50 cts. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d pair, post-paid. 


| CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury, Mass. 





spoken. 
that could be 


Clean. 


do not do to insure the most scrupulous clean- 
liness in the preparation of our soups. 


ee 
Appetizing. 
look. The clear soups are clear 
soups are perfectly smooth. 


Taste Good. 


there is a stronger appetite for 


Of this we have constantly 
There is nothing 


When they are 
served how ap- 
petizing they 


FRANCO AMERICAN 


done that we 


and the thick 





And the first taste, how good it 

is! And how eagerly the rest is 

eaten. With such a relish that 
the dinner which follows. 





All ready but for warming. Enquire of your grocer for them, and be sure 


you get the Franco-American brand, 


A sample can of any of the 18 varieties 


will be sent on receipt of 14 cents for postage. 





fFranco-American Food Co., 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 








A cream of tartar baking powder— Highest of 


all in leavening strength.— 








ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Established by Government Tests the Standard Baking Pow- 


der. 


The very Giant of leavening agents, Has a larger use 


than all other cream of tartar baking powders combined. 
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For the Companion. 


A HEDGE FENCE. 


A hedge fence was what Nancy Mott called it; 
Unt to the uninitiated it seemed only a possible 
wind-Lreak of tall, thick-set, glossy-leaved Osage 
oranges. 

But, at any rate, it had been set ont for a hedge 
fence, and it had in reality more than fulfilled the 
intent and purpose of its owner, Nancy Mott. 

When old Obed Mott died twenty years before, 
the farm was divided into two equal parts from 
the back fence to the highway in front; and 
young Obed and Nancy, the only children, took 
possession of their respective 
portions. 

Obed chose the half facing 
the cross-road ; and he had also 
the wood-lot, as an offset to the 
old house and outbuildings on 
the main pike, which portion 
fell to Nancy. 

He built a house, and then 
brought home a wife. But 
Nancy kept the even tenor of 
her spinster life in the old home. 

Obed continued to “work the 
place’ as he had done for years, 
carrying on Nancy's portion 
on shares. He kept up her 
fences, looked after her stock, 
and took care of things gener- 
ally. 

Nothing happened to make 
this otherwise than satisfactory 
until, 6ome years later, Nancy's 
cow broke through the front 
part of the line fence, and to- 
tally destroyed Obed’s garden. 
The cow was an unruly crea- 
ture, and had caused damage 
before; but this was the last 
feather. Obed’s wife felt right- 
eously vexed. The garden had 
Deen a fine one. 








in,"* Obed complained to Nancy 
that day. “You've got to git 
rid of that snoopin’ critter, 
Nancy, or else somethin's got 
to go up atween us that’s hoss 
high, bull strong an’ pig proof.” 

“Fences aint immortal, no 
inore’n folks,” she retorted, stung by what seemed 
a sign of waning interest in her and her posses- 
sions. “Yes, it’s time somethin’ went up that 
won't tumble down if you p’int your finger at it.”” 

Unfortunately, the next thing Obed did was to 
mention the matter of a new fence at an evil 
moment, when an advice giving relative of his 
wife was present. 

“Obed, if you have your eye open fer futur’ 
troubles, you'll take each one o’ you half o' that 
air line fence, an’ be ‘holden’ fer it,” was this 
relative's prophetic advice. 

Prophetic it surely was, for if Obed had had 
“an eye out for futur’ troubles” he could not 
have done a gurer thing to bring them than to 
take this advice, which he did. 

He went to Nancy. “You can take front or 
back, ary one,” he said, as he concluded his 
suggestion with regard to a division of the fence, 
having weakly propped it up by quoting his 
authority and reasons for the step. 

“T'll take the front half,” said Nancy, sharply, 
with a spasmodic tightening of her lips. 

The next week, the old fence was cleared away, 
during Obed’s absence from home. When he 
came back an unknown workman was plowing a 
deep furrow right on the line. 

“Women don't know nothin’, was Obed’s 
disgusted exclamation, as he first noted the pro- 
ceeding from a back window. “I'll have to go 
an’ see "bout it.”” 

He drew on his boots and went, and was met 








ir you thinkin’ ’bout, Nancy?” he 
began. 

“Bont the fence,” she replied, coolly. 

“Well, that aint the way to build a fence."” 

“Taint? I'd like to know how else you'd 
start a hedge fence!" 

“A hedge fence? You don’t mean to aay that 
you're goin’ to set out a hedge fence?” 


“That's just what I'm goin’ todo. I’m goin’ 


to build somethin’ that'll be hoss high, pig proof 
and bull strong,” she answered with emphasis. 

Obed went away speechless, but soon returned 
with his wife, 





Death. “They'd no business to made sech a fuss 
over that cow's doin’s, nor over that fence 
neither. No, I aint goin’ to trim it. Let it grow,” 
she went on, in a lower tone, “till we can’t see 





“It'll be just a breedin'-place for snakes,”’ said | nothin’ of nary one of us.” 


Obed's wife. 

“] aint afraid of 'em!"" 

“It'll take oceans 0’ money to keep it lookin’ 
anyhow, after it’s growed,” Obed argued. 

“J aint got nothin’ else to lay it out on,” Nancy 
returned. 

“But a picket fence would’ve ben so much 
nicer,"” Obed's wife lamented. 

“You can put a picket fence ‘long your half, or 
a stump fence or a caterpillar rail fence,” Nancy 
snapped. “Thi 





That was bow the long line of thickly inter- 
woven branches came to be left to shoot skyward 


untrimmed, until it lost all likeness to the hedge | 


she had at first planned. 


of neuralgia one September morning when Ike 


informed her, as he swallowed his third cup of | 


coffee, that the “barn lenked like all git-out, an’ 








another pair of glasses and put them on. That 
was flame that shot up above the trees then, 
surely! Something was wrong. 

She shook violently as she hurried back to the 
Kitchen. How could she get there? She must 
go! It was too far around. There was the old 
path ; but the hedge was too thick to penetrate. 

One second she hesitated; then her eye fell on 


| the axe by the wood-pile, and catching it up, she 
She was nervous and trembling from an attack | 


hurried down the old path. 

But who was that? Millie, six-year-old Millie, 
this side of the hedge, her dress torn, her face and 
hands scratched, and the tears rolling down her 





the hay'd got wet, the cow'd got the colic catin’ | cheeks. She had pierced the hedge. 


apples, and Nep ‘d gone lame with one of them 


‘sage thorns in his foot," ending with the | afire—Bennie— 





Millie comes through the Hedge 


“But you might ‘a’ consulted somebody "bout 
it, seems to me,” said Obed. 

“I don’t consult others "bout family matters,” 
she answered, with dry significance: 

So they let her alone, and the fence-building 
went on. The Osage oranges were well set, and 
for two years were well tended by the man who 
took the job. 

It was excellent soil, and they grew rapidly. 
They were splashed—that is, bent lengthwise 
along the row and pinned to the ground, that they 
might become impenetrable when from the pros- 
trate branches others should shoot up. And the 
feeling which began with the suggestion of the 
fence grew with its growth. 

Obed talked it over at home with his wife, and 
Nancy thought it over in hours of loneliness. 

Obed’s wife's relations thought it an outrage, 
and advised Obed to get out an injunction or 
something of the sort. But Obed had wisdom 
enongh left to refrain from legal proceedings. 

“Twould be goin’ from bad to wuss," he 
remarked, “and I don’t see how a body’d injine 
a lot o’ growin’ stuff like that." 

Then another idea took possession of Nancy. 
She seldom saw Obed now—even the children did 
not come to see her. It was so much farther 
around the road, and the old path was closed. 
Obed had ceased to farm her portion, saying he 
“s'posed she'd want to run her place, as she'd 
run her fence, alone;” and she had promptly and 
spiritedly replied that she could do it well enough. 
So at last she felt herself left to the mercies of 
her hired man, Ike. 

“Ye're goin’ to have that fence trimmed up?" 
Ike queried, one morning. 

She looked out. How it had grown! Those 
plants had been in perfect sympathy with her. 
‘They had sent out branches in every direction, 
until the line was a mass of thorn-covered 
branches. The hedge was impenetrable. 








“Serves ‘em right!”” she exclaimed, under her 


announcement, “Obed’s 've gone to the Fair, an’ 
I'm goin’, too.” 

“They didn’t use to forget to ask me to go 
with ‘em, Nancy murmured to herself, as she 
hurried off to the east room which faced the 
hedge. 

To be sure, she knew she had before now 
refused to go to the Fair with them, saying she 
had Nep; but he was lame—and they had cer- 
tainly forgotten her. ‘Then there was the barn, 
and the cow. If the orchard fence had been 
built, she would not have had the colic. 

Then came the thought that there used to be 
no worry for her when Obed had charge; but be 
had left her alone. 

She turned to the window involuntarily, and 
looked over the fields as she had done daily for 
years; but she could sce nothing now but tall, 
waving branches, which seemed to nod at her 
and say, “Yon see we've done it; aren't you 
glad?" The aspiring tree-tops had at last fulfilled 
her wish; at last she could not see even Obed's 
chimneys. 

She was alone indeed—and she was intensely 
miserable. 

Ike drove off as she looked, calling out to her 
that the cow was dead. She saw Nep limping 
out by the hedge, and she went back to the 
kitchen with an aching heart and a throbbing 
head. 

The day was a long one. How many times 
she went to the east room to look toward Obed’s 
she could not have told. 

It was late in the afternoon when she aimlessly 
wandered there again. Had Obed’s folks come 
home? Blue smoke was curling up. But they 
would stay late at the Fair on a Thursday—the 
best day. 

Bennie must be at home. She did remember 
that Ike said he had cut his foot; but she had 
not been there. 





A cloud of smoke rolled up. She picked up 


“Aunt Nancy! Aunt Nancy! The house— 
was all she could say. 

Nancy Mott was never able 
to tell just how she did it. But 
she forgot rheumatism and 
neuralgic pains. The axe was 
sharp, the place the child had 
instinctively chosen was the 
thinnest—Nancy dimly  recol- 
lected that the men said it 
would not grow so well on the 
old, beaten pathway—and the 
tough stems fell before even 
her weak, awkward strokes. 

She soon had made an 
opening large enough to crawl 
through; and leading Millie 
by the hand, she dragged her 
trembling limbs to the house. 

Sheets of flame poured from 
the chimney, and the house was 
fairly enveloped in a pall of 
smoke. In the kitchen the 
atmosphere was thick with 
smoke and the odor of burning 
wood and sweets. 

As soon as she could see 
clearly she discovered Bennie 
upon one foot, hobbling about, 
frantically pushing back great 
pieces of burning soot which 
fell behind the old “fireboard,”’ 
or dashing water from the 
bucket upon the board itself, 
which now and then burst out 
into a blaze. 

A roaring fire in the stove 
was keeping up the conflagra- 
tion, while the contents of a 
burning kettleof molasses added 
to the smoke and smell. 

Nancy hastily threw aside the stove covers and 
tossed a handy bowl of salt upon the fi bowl 
and all. Then setting Bennie down, his foot 
bleeding afresh from his exertions, she took from 
him the iron rake, dragged out the burning 
board from before the old fireplace, deluged it 
with water and pushed back the falling soot to 
die out upon the stone bearth. 

Then when the roaring and crackling began to 
cease, she sat down on the old board in the midst 
of soot and water, and cried. 

It was a forlorn group that Obed and his wife 
found an hour later when they entered the smoke- 
Legrimed kitchen. Then came the children's 
confession as to the origin of the trouble; they 
had built a “big molasses-candy fire." Nancy, 
too, explained why she was there, and rose to go. 

“You'd better stay—now you're here,” said 
Obed’s wife, not unkindly. 

“There aint nobody there," Nancy answered, 
in a tone of utter hopelessness; ‘‘an' Nep’s gone 
lame an’ the cow's dead. I've got to go." 

Obed looked at his wife. I guess I'll go an’ 
see,” he said, nodding at her. 

Nancy turned toward the back door, though 
her brother had started toward the front door. 

“Why, which way did you come?” he asked. 

“Aunt Nancy cutted the hedge, she did!" cried 
Millie. 

“Cut the hedge!"* ejaculated Obed. 

“Yes, I did!" 

Nancy dropped down on the horse-block and 
hysterically wrong her wet apron. ‘An’, Obed, 
0 get somebody to cut it all down, an’ put up a 
picket fence—anything but a hedge ‘tween us, 
Obed—I can't stand it any longer!”* 

People were surprised when the tall young 
trees went down. A few days’ work undid the 
growing trouble of years. But people were still 
more surprised when Obed calmly dismissed Ike, 
and again took charge of Nancy's place. Then 














Nancy, the strain and worry removed, took to 


Porm a o--— 
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her bed, and for ten long months lay racked by 


inflammatory rheumatism. 


It was midsummer again before she left the 
west room where she had lain, and again looked 


over toward Obed’s. 3 
“It seems good to seo over there,” she said, 


putting up her glasses as they wheeled her to the 
window. “Why, I told you to put up a picket 
fence, an’ you've let the old hedge grow up 


agin!” 


“There's picket fence enough,” said Obed's 


wife; and Nancy"s eye, following the direction in 
which she pointed, roved down the smoothly 
clipped, green tops of the new-grown fence to 
where a neat gnte had been let in; and over it 
two young osage saplings bad been twined in a 
living arch of foliage. 

“We might just as well’ve had it so years ago,” 
she went on to say, “only we didn’t start out 
right to have nothing. 

“*Cept a hedge fence," added Obed, jocosely. 

“An’ it takes just sech starts to get just such a 
hedge fence as we got,” Nancy significantly 
replied. 

It was the last reference, either direct or 
indirect, to the old trouble. Obed carried on the 
farm once more, and peace reigned between the 
two houses. 
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GOOD COMPANY. 


Bebold ! this ts the use of education : 

That print may be perpetual recreation : 
Food to the body, blessiug to the miud, 

‘To comfort, help, Inspire and bless mankind. 


Selected. —James B. Wiggin. 
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For the Companion. 


AT ALFORD'S CABIN. 


Alford’s Cabin was the name of a stage-coach 
eating station, half-way between two thriving 
Rocky Mountain mining towns. It was kept by 
Mrs. Nancy Alford, a small, cheery and exceed- 
ingly active woman, who claimed for herself the 
distinction of having crossed the plains with an 
ox team in ‘59, and the further honor of having 
heen the first white woman to enter Fairplay 
Gulch, in which her cabin stood. 

Her husband's grave, over which the snows 
of three winters bad drifted, was under a clump of 
stunted and gloomy pines up the rocky slope of 
the mountain. 

There were two little grassless and sunken 
graves beside that of Aunt Nancy's husband. In 
one of them her little girl of five years had been 
laid, and in the other her boy of six. 

“Laint never been back to the States sence I 
come out here, and I never expect to go now; all 
I care for in this world is up there,"’ Aunt 
Nancy would say, with a wave of her hand 
toward the pines under which were the three 
graves. 

The cabin was a long and narrow one-story 
structure of three rooms. Its exterior was dreary, 
and without a suggestion of the brightness and 
comfort within save for the turkey-red calico 
curtains with white lace borders, and the flower- 
ing plants at the four front windows. 

The immediate surroundings of the cabin were 
dreary and cheerless; nothing could be done to 
make them less so in that rocky and barren region 
with its early and late snows. 

But within, things were very different. “Aunt 
Nance Alford’s cabin,” “Aunt Nance’s grub” 
and Aunt Nance herself, were topics on which 
the stage-drivers discoursed until Aunt Nance’s 
fame had spread far and wide. 

She was a short, slender and wiry little woman, 
about fifty years old. She always wore a plainly 
made starched calico gown, with a white apron 
tied around her waist, the strings in a neat bow 
in front. 

A snowy-white handkerchief was always pinned 
around her throat, and uo one ever saw her when 
her dark-brown hair, but little touched with gray, 
was not brushed to a satiny smoothness. 

One day in the early spring, Jack Hughes, one 
of the stage-drivers, brought Aunt Nance a letter 
from the nearest post-office, eight miles distant. 
Letters came rarely to Aunt Nance, and they 
always filled her with pleasurable excitement. 

‘This was in a large brown envelope, and Aunt 
Nance drew out a photograph with the letter. 

She glanced at it eagerly, and saw the face of a 
young and delicate girl of perhaps fifteen years. 

“Who in the land can she be?’ said Aunt 
Nance. She unfolded the letter, glanced at the 





signature and read it alond, “ ‘Your affectionate 





niece, Marcia Merrick.’ 

“T declare I'd most forgot I had such a niece,” 
said Aunt Nance. “But, of course, she's my 
sister Lucy's girl. Lucy's name is Merrick. I 
aint beerd from her for two years. It's time 
some of ‘em was writin’.” 

She sat down and read the letter slowly, her 
eves filling with tears as she read. She wiped 
them ona corner of her apron when she had 
finished the letter, and said to Kate Dooley, her 
“help :* 

“It's from my sister's girl. My sister is dead, 
and so is her husband. Their girl, Marcia, seems 
to be all alone in the world, and not very strong. 
She wants to come out and stay with me awhile, 
and try this mountain climate for her health. 

“Well, she can come; I°ll make her more than 
welcome. It's many a year sence I see any of 








my own folks, and it'll do me good to see some- 
body right from New Hampshire, with the Doo- 
little blood in her veins. I was a Doolittle, Kate.” 

She read the letter again. It was well-written, 
and stated briefly in addition to the news which 
‘Aunt Nance had already communicated to Kate, 
that the writer was nearly sixteen years old, and 
that she would have her own living to make, for 
her parents had left her little more than enough 
money to take her to Colorado. 

If her aunt was willing to receive her, she 
would come with some friends who were going as 
far as Denver in a few weeks; and if the climate 
proved helpful, she wonld look around for some 
y 
grown a little stronger. 

“We'll talk about her supporting herself when 
there's occasion for her to do it,” said Aunt 
Nance, as she folded the letter and restored it to 
its envelope. 

She took up the photograph and looked at it 
long and lovingly. 

“She's a Doolittle, out and out,” she said. “She 
has the reg’lar Doolittle 
nose, and her grand- 
father's chin right over 
agin. She's downright 
purty; she looks like her 
ma, and Lucy was the 
best-lookin’ one of our 
family. But she didn’t 
write a word about her 
brother! I wonder how 
that is? Lucy had two 
children.” 

The next stage-coach 
going toward the east 
from Aunt Nance’s cabin 
carried a letter from Aunt 
Nance to her niece. 

Three weeks later the 
| stage-coach came whirl- 

ing up to Aunt Nance’s 

‘door, and Jack Hughes 
called out, when he saw 
Aunt Nance at the open 
door : 

“Light load to-day, 
Aunt Nance. Only one 
passenger, and I guess 
she's the one you're look- 
ing for.” 

A young gitl, her plain 
black dress and hat cov- 
ered with dust, stepped to 
the ground. Aunt Nance 
embraced her warmly. 

“You're Sister Lney’s Marcia !”” she exclaimed, 
jexcitedly. “I know without asking. Yon're a 
reg'lar Doolittle, and yon don't know how glad I 
|am to see you!” 

“You don’t reely look right strong,” Aunt 
Nance said, while Marcia was eating the elahorate 
dinner prepared expressly for her. “But, la! my 
dear, you'll look like another girl after a summer 
up here in this mountain air. I've got a nice, 
| gentle saddle-horse that you can ride ’round the 
jeafions on, and I'll take you over to the hot 
| springs for a month, inter in the summer. Oh, 
you'll have roses enough in your cheeks, and be 
so plump you won't know yourself in three 
months!” 

Then she suddenly asked in a softer tone, 
| “Where is your brother David, Marcia ?” 
| Marcia’s smile gave place to a pained and 
troubled look. 

“I don't know, aunt,” she said. 

“Don't know? Why, how is that?” 

“It is more than a year since we have heard 
anything from David,” said Marcia. Then she 
added, ‘That is one reason why I wanted to come 
West, Aunt Nancy, besides what the doctor told 
me about my health. I think David is out here. 
I did not write anything about it, for I thonght 
I would rather tell you all about it myself. I 











of supporting herself as soon as she had 





nderstand the story better, 


‘thought you might ui " 
toward him if I told it to 


and feel more kindly 

you.” 

"It was a brief and sorrowful little story of o 
boy's waywardness that she told, not an uncom- 
| mon story of a naturally well-disposed boy being 

led into wrong-doing by evil companions, and 
| finally running away after bringing disgrace upon 
| his home. ; 

“All we have known for nearly two years is 
‘that he is in the West. We heard once of his 
being in this State. If I could only find him! 1 
ai sure he could yet be saved. He is so young, 
not yet twent, 

“Tl help you find him,” said Aunt Nance, 
earnestly. “We'll begin at once. I know all 
the stage-drivers around here, and people in 
| nearly all the mountain towns. If he’s anywhere 
jin this part of the State, we'll find him, dear! 
Merrick aint a common name. 

‘The mountain summer soon came on, in all 
its soft and tender beauty. Marcia lived out of 
doors much of the time. She rode on horseback 
down into the grassy 
guiches, or far up to the 
mountain summits, where 
the snow lay in little 
patches throughout all 
the summer days. Soon 
the color came to her 
cheeks, her thin shape 
grew rounder and fuller. 

The night of the Nine- 
teenth of August was one 
long remembered by the 
dwellers on that mountain 
side, and by those in the 
guich below. They re- 
ferred to it long afterward 
as “the time of the big 
storm.” 

“I never see such a 
storm as this in all the 
years I've lived in the 
mountains,” said Aunt 
Nance, as the night came 
on with a terrible roaring 
of the wind throngh the 
cafions. 

Few travellers spent 
the night at her cabin, 
and there was no one 
there that night but Aunt 
Nance, Marcia and Kate 
Dooley. 

At nine o'clock the 
wind abated its fury. 
At ten it had died away so that no sound was 
heard but the pouring of the rain. Marcia and 
Kate Dooley went to bed. 

It was eleven o'clock when Aunt Nance, rising 
to go to bed, stopped suddenly, threw up her 
head and listened intently. 

The rain was falling softly now, and high 
above its gentle sound she heard a voice shriek 
out as if in mortal terror. Then she heard men’s 
voices shouting wildly. 

“What in the name of wonder is going on up 
there on Taylor Mountain at this time of night?” 
she asked of herself, as she hurried to a door and 
looked out into the darkness. 

She heard the cries repeated, and they seemed 
nearer now. She had heard cries at midnight 
before in that wild and lawless region, and she 
knew what too often they foretold. 

“Dear, dear!" she said, with more of irritation 
than of fear in her voice, “I wonder when this 
country’s ever going to get civilized, so folks'll 
live as if they was Christians! There's mischief 
going on up there! [saw them Taylor Mountain 
boys whispering together and looking savage 
when they were down here to dinner to-day. I've 
a notion to—who’s that 2” 

The rear door of the room had opened sud- 











denly, and been closed in eager haste. 




















| Aunt Nance turned quickly. Before her, his 
! back to the door, his hands spread out upon it as 
| if he would hold it againat all resistance, stood 
hatless and coatless young man, his clothes 
drenched and tattered, his face ashen pale, his 
eyes wild and staring, while his slender form 
quivered with fear. 

“Oh, please come in and shut that door!” he 
cried, stretching out one hand imploringly, 
“They’re after me—those men are! Can't you 
hide me? I haven't done what they say I have, 
Hide me! Hide me!” 

Aunt Nance slowly closed the door, but seemed 
to hesitate. 

“Ma'am,” said the young man, “I've been 
wild for a long time, but 1 am innocent of this 
wrong, and if you'll help save me I will lives 
right life from this moment. I'll go back home 
to-morrow—back to New Hampshire!"" 

“New Hampshire?” Aunt Nance canght 
eagerly at the words. 

She closed the door, walked across the room 
until she stood within a foot of the trembling 
fugitive, and looked up into his face, her own 
heart beating wildly. 

“Are you from New Hampshire?’ she asked, 
slowly. 

“Yes, yes—oh, are they coming?” 

«From what town?” she asked, eagerly. 

“The town of Rockingham.” 

“Now tell me your name, quick !"” 

“David—David Merrick!" 

She took his wet cheeks between her hands and 
drew his face down to hers, while she kissed him 
soothingly. 

“] thought so—I thought so,” she said, with 
her arms around his neck. “You've the Doolittle 
eyes, David. Don't be afraid.” 

The door of Marcia’s room had opened sud- 
denly, and she stood there with a shaw! thrown 
lightly around her. The next instant she cried 
ont: 

“Oh, it’s David—my brother David!" 

The tramp of feet was heard outside. The look 
of amazement on the boy's face gave place to one 
of terror, and Aunt Nance said, quick: 

“Go in there with your sister, David 

‘A moment later six or seven rough-looking 
men filed into the cabin. Aunt Nancy knew 
|them every one. She met them standing with 
her back to the door of the room David and his 
sister had entered. 

““He come in here, didn't he, Aunt Nance?” 

said Joe Haskin, the leader of the crowd. “We 
seen him, and we want him. Now, didn't he 
| come in here ?”” 
! Annt Nance replied fearlessly, “I don’t tell 
‘lies, and I won't tell one now. He did come in 
here, Joe Haskin. He's in here now, and what's 
more, he’s going to stay in bere!” 

“Do you know what him and another feller 
done ?"* 

“I neither know nor care,” replied Aunt Nance, 
boldly, “but I know this—you men aint his 
judges. Vengeance don't belong to yon—it 
belongs to Him!” 

She pointed upward as she spoke, and then she 
added, “You can’t lay your hands on that boy 
to-night. He’s in this room behind me, and you 
are six or eight men to one woman, but there's 
not one of you that'll lay vour hands on me to 
move me from this door. : 
| «You wouldn't, Joe Haskin, when you remem- 
| her how I walked three miles in the worst snow- 
storm we bad last winter to nurse you back to 
life and strength, when you was at death's door 

with pneumony. 
| ‘You wouldn't, Hi Sanders, when I had you 
, brought right here and took care of you myself 
| When yon had that broken leg last fall. 
| You wouldn't lay hands on the woman who 
\ closed your wife's eyes in death less than a year 
ago, Tom Leesom. Every man of you has set at 
my table agin and agin, with or without money— 
it made no difference. 

“Touch me? Why, I don't believe I, myself, 
could keep you from using that rope you've got 
outside, on the man who'd lay rough hands on 
Aunt Nance Alford.” 

“No, you couldn't,” said Joe Haskin. 
“You're right—we'd make mince-meat of him! 
An’ if you're goin’ to stand ’fore that door and—" 

“[ am,” interrupted Aunt Nance, ‘and there 
aint no other way into the room.” 

She waved her hand lightly toward the open 
door. “Good night!"’ she said. 

They went out into the darkness. 

Before noon the next day Joe Haskin rode up 
to Aunt Nance’s cabin. She went to the door, 
and he did not dismount. 

“Well,” he said, “if things don’t turn out 
queer sometimes! We got after the wrong fellows 
sure enongh, last night. You see there's been & 
gang of cut-throats and hoss-thieves lurkin’ about 
on Taylor Mountain. The boys got tired of "em, 
an’ last night they took after a couple of the 
sneaks. 

“Tt seems that this young fellow told the trath 
when he said he didn’t b'long to ‘em. He was 
wandering along on his way to Eagle Cliff, and 
took refnge from the storm with some o° the 
gang. 

“The guilty ones was caught this morning 
down in Deer Gulch, and they’d the grace to s8y 
that the young fellow with ‘em didn’t belong to 
their gang. If you've got him in yonr cabin yit, 
you sort o' *pologize to ‘im for the little incon- 
venience we put ‘im to last night, an’ say that 
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we'll do anythin’ we can for him, now't he’s out 
0’ bad company.” 

He was done with bad company from that day 
forth. The promise he had wade in his terror he 
kept faithfully, although he did not bave to go 
back to New Hampshire to keep it. 

Invading lines of railroad lave driven the 


lumbering old stage-coaches and their jolly drivers ' 


to other parts of the mountains, and there is now 
alittle brown railroad station on the spot where 
the cabin of Aunt Nance once stood. 

It ig a dinner station, famous all along the line; 
and if you were to travel that way, you would be 
likely to be met at the door by a tidy and talka- 
tive old lady, who would be no other than Aunt 


Nance herself, while David and Marcia Merrick, | 


in homes of their own, may be found in the 
prosperous little town but a few miles distant. 
J. L, Harwoer. 


+e = 
MONUMENTS. 


The finest monuments that men erect, 
Have little value whercsoe‘or they rise, 
Unless they tell of some good action wrought, 
Some noble werk that tie cannot disguise. 


Selected. —Monea Gage Shirley. 
SS ee 








For the Companion. 


DRIVEN ON THE NORTH SHORE. 


How Is It I'm nota lake captain now, and why 
am I running a Duluth hotel, and speculating in 
Duluth real estate? Well, gentlemen, I can tell 
you if you havea mind to listen. 

“Itwas like this,” the landlord 
went on, speaking to a knot of 
travelling men gathered about 








the others in turn, until all were safe aboard but 
John the cook and myself. When I gave him the 
word, the poor fellow lost bls head aud slipped. 
‘The last I saw of him was his pale face gleaming 
in the black water, as he cume to the surface only 
to be struck by a displaced spar. 

“1 needn't tell you how that accident affected 
, ne; any man Who 6ays he has a nerve that nothing 
will affect, either doesn't know what he's talking | 
about, or elve docsn’t regard the truth. But T 
braced myself for the effort, and succeeded in | 
getting Into the boat alive. 

“Thad meunt to take charge of the first boat, and 
put the eecond under the command of the first 
s mate; but in the tumult the mate and I got into the 
| first boat. The third oflicer was a splendid sailor, 
;and rather than risk a transfer iu the heavy sea, 
tet the boats stand off, manned as they were. 

“For time the two boats kept about the same | 
course, but graduully they drifted apart, and in an | 


hour we lost sight of our companions. 

“Up to this time, you see, gentlemen, our expe- 
rience had been that of those who suffer ordinary 
shipwree! 
new tack. 

“1 sat in the stern, and using an var in place of a | 

j disabled tiller, kept the boat headed to leeward. | 
‘The other boys spelled cach other by gangs of two 
| in bailing; for the boat had been badly sprung. | 

“We shipped a good deal of water In addition to | 
the leakage, for the sea danced along the gunwales 
during the whole run, and occasionally: spied | 
over. 

“I tell you, gentlemen, the swell of that sea 
made a lasting Impression upon my mind, The 

| big wave of every third set would almost drive me | 
! from the rudder, and ft was all 1 could do to keep | 





5 Dut from this point we started on x 








| fatigue. 


wishing along through the inky water as fast as 
the driving gule could carry us! We had no idea 
where we were, whether near to or far from the 
whore, or at what poiyt we'd strike It. None of us 
spoke, but we all thought the xame thoughts. 

“Hour after hour passed; the snow whitened 
everything upon the bout, and caused the water to 
look blacker Ly contrast. ‘Through the driving | 
sleet I could see the forms of my companions 
rising and falling with slow precision, as they 
bailed; they were white as tombstones, and just us 
silent. The only sounds that broke the etlliness 
were the shrill piping of the storm and the swish 
of the water ns the balers emptied their buckets. 

“And now it began to grow dark. T dreaded the 
night; matters were bad enough by daylight 
Every man of us knew there wasn’t a chance ina) 
thousand we'd strike the North shore but to be 
dashed in pleces against its walls of stone—to be 
guthered up by the foaming waters, and east in 
death where no friend could ever come. 

“The hours went on. I fancied, long before 1 
did hear them, that J heard the waves pounding 
against the rocks, and roaring within the caverns 
of the whore. I pictured a thousand times the 
shock, a8 our boat should crash against the cold, 
wet stones. 1 felt, iu anticipation, the water's culd. 
embrace. You know a man's body seldom rises in 
the waters of Super 

“Still the waters bore us on; stIll the snow fell, 
and the storm swept round about with unabated 
fury. Still, with most of us, the man ruse above 
For one poor fellow, however, nature 
refused to continue the struggle, and he sank 
exhausted in the bottom of the buat. 

“The others continued thelr monotonous labor 
two woul! bail while one gathered strength, then 

he who hud taken respite would 
juin in again, and one of the 
other two sink in wearlness. 






































the open fire. “I had followed 
the luke for twenty-five years 
or more, in every Lerth from a 
common gailor’s up tw the cap- 
tain’s. Thad been shipwrecked 
three or four times, and upon 
two occasions nearly drowned; 
atitl 1 was happy, and kept my 














“True, I had said once or 
twice that the time would come 
when Inke navigation would be 
the worse for the loss of my 
services, but really I had never 
eerlously thought of retiring. 

“We were heavily loaded and 
Vound cast from Duluth, mak- 
ing the Inst run of the season. 
It was late, too late for safety, 
along the latter part of Novem. 
ber; but the season was mild, 
and bade falr to remain so long 
enough for us to make the trip. 

“We had a good run out, and 
were somewhere off the Apostle 
Islands when one of those pecu- 
Har lake storms came down on 
us all ina breath. It didn't appear to 
come from any particular point of the 
compass, but seemed taken with the one 
idea of making it as lively as possible 
for the erew. 

“We'd had an eye out for heavy weather, 
and were already close-reefed, 80 there 
wasn't much of anything to do but shut the 
hatches and hang on. 

“1 made an earnest effort to keep her lead on; 
but the wind shifted ao often that it was of little 
use. 

“After knocking about in this way for six or 
elght hours, drifting no one could tell where, the 
constant atrain upon the craft began to make itself 
felt. Our cargo shifted and began plunging aroun 
between decks and in the hold. 











“Things were looking pretty smoky at best; but | from throwing myself headlong Into the bottom of | crash was all about us, and go Hlled our ears that 


to add to the generai gloom, about this time, while 
we were trying to atay-lash one of the boats and a 
part of the rigging, two of the crew were lost 





overboard. As I saw the poor fellows clutch wildly , to be a mighty mountain of water towering right | on 


at nothing, and then disappear in the black waters, 
T shuddered with horror, and calling all the others 
iu, made no further attempt to do anything but 
keep aboard; hoping "twas in the steamer to ride 
out the storm. 

“[ don't know how many hours it was. J hadn't 
the heart to keep track; but after a while we began 


to settle heavily to one side, and every gust of the | 


storm on the other side would almost turn the keel 
out, 

“The wind now became steadier, and this made 
ue a little hopeful; but it blew—well, I've never 
Deen In a hurricane, unless perhaps that was one; 
but the force of the wind was so great that it was 
ag hurd as a rock, almost, to press against. 








“And now, to offset what little hope there might | 


be in the increasing steadiness of the wind, the 
mate reported a leak forward. Soon it wus lmpos- 
sible to keep ahead of the water with the pumps, 
and I aw that the flres would presently be out, and 
the ship at the mercy of the storm. 

‘Then I concluded “twas no use; to stick to the 
craft only meant making her our coflin, Su 1 told 
the boys that we must try to lower the boats. 

“Something was wrong with the davit tackles, 
and in attempting tu lower the first boat we 
swamped her. But the second and third we man- 
aged to get Into the water kecl down. 

“While we were at work we were unable to 
communicate easily with each other, and when we 
assembled to get into the oats, another lad was 
missing. The men, for the first time, showed signs 
of losing their nerve; and I found I was made of 
the same kind of clay, for I weakened a little 
myself. 
it 

















emed almost impossible to get into the 


hoats, for the ship pitebed to leeward go that aman | 
was likely to strike the water fifteen or twenty | 


feet from the place where he intended to strike It; 
and we couldn't load and lower away in the usual 
manner, for the boats would surely swamp In the 
attempt. 

“The mate went first, and he was followed by 





the bout. Isat there, my head turned to the right, | 
| and looking over my shoulder, counted the waves; ' 
‘and when the ninth came up behind me it seemed 








over my head, ready to break and crush me. 

“I lu hard work to resist the temptation to 
‘pring away from that overhanging, trembling | 

mass of blackness; and it was only my long | 

experlence as a sailor, and the certain knowledge 
| that for me to desert the rudder meant death to 
j all, that kept me stanch. 

“For days afterward I could get no sound sleep; | 
and when, finally, completely worn out and ©: 
hausted, 1 would lose myself for a moment, that 
‘wall of water would appear above my head and | 
over my shoulder, trembling, swaying backward 
vand forward, sinking and rising, and cause me to | 
| start wildly out of my sleep. 

“1 stayed there, though, and with the big oar for | 
| arudder kept the boat headed steady to leeward, 
and so we drifted with the storm, 

“When we cut loose from the ship we judged it 
was about noon, and after we had been adriftan 
hour or more snow began to fall, mixed with a 
driving, biting sleet. 

“As we ecudded along, I cast about in my mind, 
vainly attempting to ascertain our course. When 
the gale struck us we had not made the eastermost 
of the Apostles; and this led me to suppose that | 
the storm was driving us Ina northerly or westerly | 
direction; because, If the wind had come from the 
weat or north, it would before this have driven us 
upon the islands. 
We hoped that we were going toward the north. 

east, for in that case there would be more water 

ahead of us, That was the only time In my 
experience when Lake Superior didn’t seem large | 
enough; and during that sail I wished from the 

Dottom of my soul that she was as big as the 
| Pacite Ocean. 

“L sincerely hoped we were not drifting toward 
the northwest, for I knew Beaver Bay was the 
only point between Duluth and Port Royal where 
there was the least chance of our making a safe 
|1anding, and to strike any other part of the North | 

Shore meant certain death. 

“Bound for the North Shore of Superior, and 





























“1 sat in my place; the numb. 
ness of cold was in my flesh 
and bones, and | was fast fall. 
Ing asleep. 

A movement on the part of 
one of the men roused ine. He 
ceared his labor, and standing 
up, Mstened. Then 1 heard 
what he had heard. 

‘Gentlemen, I can feel that 
sensation now; and whenever 
I see the Inke angry under the 
lash of a driving storm, the 
same fecling of utter despair 
again comes over me. 

They all heard it now—the 
distant thunder of the waves 
on the rocks; and 1 saw all 
three men turn and look at me. 
It was dark, and of course I 
couldn’t reully eee the expres. 
ston of their faces; and yet I 
did see them, gentlemen—every 
face sprung at me out of the 
darkness, and every line of 
horror in those faces was as 
plain to me as if the sun had 
shone upon them. 

‘My mind saw it all, and 
memory caught and has kept 
the horrid picture. There was 
the certainty of coming death 
on every one of those drawn 
faves. 

“Then, to cheat the heart and 
mock the soul, came strange 
and vivid pictures —pletures 
of green flelda and pleasant 
stretches of woodland, with | 
groups of cattle straggling 
homeward, and troops of happy 
children playing. 

‘Nearer and nearer, more 
and more distinct came the 
booming of the surf. The angry 























we could nut hear one another call. 

“We expected the erash—we shrank from it; we 
cowered in the bottom of the bout. Then all at 
ce that deafening noise, that tumult of sound, 
was behind us. 

“That was all; where before it had been in front 
of us and all about us, it wax now seemingly 
behind us. We could see nothing in the darkness 
and the snow. 

“I was bewildered. I thought 1 had lost my 
veason; and then I heard the voice of the mate: 

“Captain, we've saved! 
're saved!’ 

“Then I realized what had happened; avd man 
that I was, I cried Ike a child. 

Ina few moments we grounded on the beach, 
and getting out, removed the silent form of our 
companion. He was dead. 

“We put him back again, and protected him as 

best we could from the ravages of wild beasts. 
‘Then as | turned away and set my fuce toward the 
wilderness, I shook my hand against the treacher- 
ous lake, and told her she should never have me 
again; and she never has had me! 
“Out of fourteen four were left, and our pros- 
pects were not much brighter now than when we 
were at the mercy of the waters. Rut with new 
hope we began our weary mareb. 

“AN night we tramped, and all the next day, 
with but a morsel of food to sustain us. It grew 

steadily coller, and about noon Schilling, a 
Sweilish saflor, told us in piteous broken English 
that he could go no farther. We used our lust 
match in lighting a fire, gave him half our store of 
food, and went forward. 

“In three or four hours the other sailor gave out, 
and we—the mate and I—had to leave him. What 
a time of horror that was! The expression of 
despair and angulsh that was on that man’s face 
as we turned away and went on, has haunted me 
ever since. 

“His feeble and helpless calle came to our &: 
while we were still in hearing. growing f 
and fainter aa we went on. 

“As night approached we saw, away ahead on 
|the Inke shore, a thin line of smoke; and before 
‘dark we came to an Indian tepee. There were: 
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two Indian women and three or four children in 
the camp, aud frum them we learned that we haa 
run into Beaver Bay. 

“They gave us food and hot drinks. The men 
came iu shortly. We told them about our com- 
pantons, and employed them to go back along the 
trail with food and stimulating drinks. 

“The sallor we left lust struggled onward all the 
afternoon, and when the Indians came to him he 
was still alive. He lived, but both hands and one 
foot had tw be amputated. 

“Poor Schilling had let his fire go out, and when 
they found him he was dead. . 

0 more of It for me, gentlemen; the Inkes 
have had me in thelr power for the Inst time. 
When I have a call East, I always go and come by 
all. 

“Bedtime? Well, 1 guess so. Tony, rake the 
fre down aud put on some more coal. 1 feel 
chilly. That's it; now show the gentlemen to their 
rooms.” Fre 


























L. Eaton. 





——or—___ 
For the Companion. 


A GERMAN MANGUVRE. 


Every year the German army is reviewed by the 
Emperor, whose purpose Is to see thut the practice 
and discipline of the troops fs maintained, and to 
test whatever new military theory may be consid 
ered worth a trial. These reviews or manceuvres, 
as they are called, are held in the autumn in the 
north and south of Germany, and are so arranged 
that each division of the regular army shall be 
exercised once every yeur. 

The division at Hanover was paraded before the 
young Emperor and his court on the Twelfth and 
‘Thirteenth of September, 188. It was an affulr of 
two or three days In duration, and comprised 1 
dress-parade and a mock battle. 

All through the weeks preceding the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth, the little city of Hanover was 
alive with workmen setting up columns and dress 
Ing them out in flags and bunting, along the ways 
from the railway stition to the cuatle. Gradually 
the way became bordered and covered with 
decorations. A line of gas jets was constructed 
on either side with which to light the streets for 
the evening reception. 

On the evening of the Eleventh the Emperor 
arrived, and drove under the lights and amidet the 
cheers of the crowds to his castle. More than a 
hundred thousand people bad arrived during the 
last few days, and besides these, on that night 
fifty thousand regular troops were quartered in or 
near the town. Each householder was obliged to 
accommodate t certain number of soldiers accord 
ing to his income, or to pay for thelr neeommodation 
eleewhere. 

It was near a village called Bémerode, not far 
from Hanover, that the parade was to take plice. 
The city authorities had built. a “grand stand," 
affording room for five thousand people, just 
outslde the Httle town, so situated at the base of 
a long, gradual «lope that the spectators had a 
good view of the vicinity. 

Here, at seven in the morning, men, women and 
children of all grades in lite began to guther, tn 
every conceivable kind of vehlele or on foot 
Coming out of the woods from Hanover, those of 
us who walked took a path directly across the 
fields to Bémerode, five milex away. Along this 
path, to comfort the weary walkers, energetlc 
Germans had made hundreds of temporary dvit 
ing places out of two barrels and a board. 

Beer was to be had at almost every step; and not 
Veer alune, Lut everything else one could wish for, 
even to collar-buttons, writing-paper, and other 
things as little sulted as these to a parade or a hot 
walk across the country. 

Though the review was not to begin until eleven 
o'clock, the entire population of the city, with all 
the visitors, was in motion hours beforehund; and 
by nine o'clock the huge field outside Bimerode 
was almost aurrounded by people. 

Mounted police and soldiers kept them back—all 
in the best possible humor, in spite of the many 
exciting arguments as to where the Hine w: 
the crowd, with proverbial good-nature, 
patlently awaiting the appearance of the troops. 

Ench little family had brought along the friendly 
sausage und black-bread loaf, and father and 
mother and children ate away in placid calmness. 
It wasa peculiarly German slght; for here were 
not only thousands, but hundreds of thousands, 
standing close together, quietly eating and drink. 
ing and laughing the hours away. 

At last, at ten u'elock, we could see a long, worm. 
like line coming over the three flat roads that lead 
to Bémerode. Now and then came the flash of the 
sun from the hehnets or guns; and at regular 
intervals the mounted ofticers cut off companies 
and battalions. 

It is a difficult matter to realize the size of such 
a parade; but when one thinks that the foot- 
soldiers, almost shoulder to shoulder, made a con- 
tinuous line two iniles long and a battalion deep, 
it conveys some Hite idea how great a mass of 
men we hid before us. 

Behind them, coming slowly but surely into line, 
were the cavalry and artillery; and flnally, away 
on the ridge of the hil, the ammunition and supply 
wagons. At eleven o'clock fifty thousand men 
stood motionless, at present arms. 

Suddenly all the bands struck up the national 
hymn; and ina moment half # hundred thousand 
men opened their throats and gave a mighty cheer. 
The crowds of spectators took up the ery; und for 
along minute there rose from the plain a cheer 
that wae more impressive than any amount of 
display or any number of cannon. 

Witha glass we could sce, from the grand stand, 
the cause of this demonstration. 

The Emperor had driven upon the fleld In an 
open burouche, unaccompanied except by the 
Empress, and was standing up In the carriage, his 
hand at Ma cap In the military salute, motionless 
asastatue. The sllent figure standing there had a 
wonderful magnetiam to it, and cheer followed 
cheer. It was a grand salute 

Slowly the sounds died away, and the Emperor, 
mounting a horse, rode with an escort around his 
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troops. Then came the march homeward to 
Hanover, and the long tramp across the fields for 
the g] tors. 

The wat day was devoted to the mock-battle 
which, though much more indefinite as far as the 
spectators were concerned, was vastly more 
impressive. Instead of occupying the field at 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


But now came the final movements. The 
reserve behind the town came into position, and 
in a few minutes the two forces were opposing 
each other in two great straggling lines. 

The day ended with flank movements and 
mock charges. Then the three or four hundred 
thousand people turned toward Hanover after a 








Saluting the Emperor. 


one side of the village, the manceuvre included all 
the country round about, with Bomerode for its 
centre of operations. The line of pickets extended 
over a tract of country ten miles long by six or 
seven wide. 

The country about the town is quite open, with 
the exception of two groves, each of an area of an 
acre or two. One of these was within the line of 
the pickets and the other just on the border. We 
found that by sitting in the tops of the trees on 
the edge of the grove at the border of the line, we 
could see with a glass all that took place in or 
around the village. 

Early in the morning the inhabitants and 
visitors had gathered from Hanover to the best 
points of observation as on the day before, and at 
ten o'clock the three roads again became filled 
with regiment after regiment. The Emperor, 
with his guard, took up his position under some 
poplars at the entrance of the town; and as soon 
as he arrived it became evident that the troops 
were dividing into two parts, When they had 
taken their positions the firing began. The 
batteries on the roads became white clouds of 
smoke, and protected the companies which, lying 
at full length on the ground behind them, awaited 
orders. 

Suddenly long lines of infantry smoke began 
to move slowly down the sloping plain. Then a 
horseman went out from the Emperor's guard to 
the reserves near us; and in a moment they 
moved forward by companies, up across the road 
and under their own guns. 

Each squadron drew up into line and fired, 
half kneeling and half standing, and then with. 
drew to give place for the next; and the white 
line on the hills was checked. 

All this time scouts and squads of cavalry were 
dashing by under us around the edge of the 
Brove, and they added much to the picturesque 
Part of the day with their spears and flags. Here 


@ squad ran off to bring in ammunition wagons, | 


and there another party took up their position 
behind a solitary haystack. 

Meantime, the crowd also watched, and tried to 
get nearer. ‘There was a constant good-natured 
contest going on between the pickets and spec- 
tators. The guards had to move continually up 
and down the line to keep the people in their 
places. 

Sometimes the soldiers on guard could not 
Tesist the temptation to collect into little groups, 
and talk of the scenes Lefore them; and this left 
long, unguarded places in the line. The active 
boys were not slow in learning all this, and they 
Soon found that if they could cover the two or 
three hundred yards between us and the grove 
nearer the village they would get a much better 
view of everything. Once there in the thickets, 
no mounted soldier could get them out. 

When, therefore, the pickets, in their lively 
interest in the scene, collected an eighth of a mile 
away, one venturesome young fellow started on 
8 three-hundred-yard dash for this other grove. 

In a minute he was discovered, and half-a-dozen 
horsemen started in pursuit of him. The battle 
was forgotten in an instant, and the crowd cheered 
the runner with might and main. He had the 
start, but he had to run over plowed ground; and 
his pursuers had horses. It was a close race, but 
the boy plunged into the underbrush of the grove 
just as the first horseman was upon him, to the 
infinite delight of the spectators. 

Jeers followed the baffled horsemen as they 
disappeared around the wood, and the attention 
was turned again to the fight. It was only a few 
moments, however, before the laugh turned; for, 
slowly, with hanging heads, four boys came 
walking across the fields, pushed on by the butts 


of the horsemen’s spears. The soldiers had 
cleared the grove. 





long, tiresome day. Such is the manceavro; it 
grows larger and better each year, and embodies 
all the latest schemes in military strategy or 
military discipline. Now that smokeless powder 
is being introduced, the whole plan will change. 
It will always, however, be a brilliant and 
inspiring sight. J. H. Sears. 

———+-___ 

For the Companion. 

SAFETY. 


© thou, upon high errands sent, 
Foar not the dark, the storm, the tide! 
God marked the way bis message went— 
‘Thou shalt not want a guide. 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
—o— 


WHY WAR DOES NOT COME. 


Both the Emperor William of Germany and 
his Chancellor, General von Caprivi, have 
recently declared that there is no reason to believe 
the peace of Europe will soon be broken. The 
young Kaiser spoke of war with horror. The 
Chancellor said that no European government 
desires to begin a conflict which would probably 
be more terrible than any of the past. 

This is in harmony with the opinions lately 
stated in Harper's Magazine by M. Blowitz, one 
of the best informed writers on European inter- 
national affairs. He explains why the great 
Powers desire peace and yet think it necessary to 
remain armed to the teeth. 

This is not, as is commonly supposed, because 
France and Germany are likely soon to go to 
war. Each country has strong reasons for keep- 
ing the peace. 

The Germans can see nothing to gain and 
much to risk by a war with France. They find 
it difficult to govern Alsace-Lorraine, which they 
took from France in 1870. More French territory 
would be no gain buta real loss to them. Their 
military renown and influence in Europe could 
not be increased by a successful war. On the 
other hand they might lose territory, supremacy 
and glory by an unsuccessful war. Plainly they 
must and do wish to keep their winnings in 
Peace. 

The French people, M. Blowitz says, wish to 
fight Germany, and would take the risks if their 
ruling party would let them. But it is composed 
of statesinen whose strongest desire ie to establish 
the Republic firmly. 

Now they believe a war with Germany, whether 
successful or unsuccessful, would destroy French 
Republican institutions. 

If France were beaten she would, they think, 
give up her present system in disgust and return 
to Imperialism or Monarchy. If she beat 
Germany she would insist on making a Dictator, 
perhaps an Emperor, of her successful general. 
So freedom would vanish in either event. 

Therefore all French Republican statesmen 
wish the peace to last till Frenchmen shall have 
ceased, like Americans, to conceive that they 
could live under any sort of monarchy or dictator- 
ship. Generations must pass before that will be 
their frame of mind. 

Russia, Italy, Austria and Great Britain have 
equally cogent reasons for desiring peace. Why, 
then, are all constantly preparing for war ? 

Because a general war is likely to begin, in 
spite of their wishes, as soon as the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria dies. He is in fair 
health for a man of sixty-one years of age. 
Hence the truth of Caprivi’s assertion that war is 
not likely to begin soon. 

Why does the peace of Europe thus depend on 
One man’s life? First, because personal loyalty 
to Francis Joseph is the only political sentiment 
common to the Hungarians, Germans, Slavs, 














Czechs, Croatians, Tyrolese, and numerous other 
races composing the infirm Austrian Empire. 
Secondly, because his heir is generally despised. 

‘The next in succession is an ignorant, insolent, 
stupid, immoral young man. After him comes 
another still worse. Both have incurred punish- 
ment from their uncle, Francis Joseph, by cruel 
and dissolute public conduct. When the respected 
Emperor dies no influence will remain to keep 
the jarring races of his Empire together. 

If the Austrian Empire were to break up, what 
would become of the fragments? The opposing 
races are so located and mingled that it is incred- 
ible they can peacefully partition their territories, 
and set up a number of Independencies. The 
Hungarians will seek to establish their nationality, 
the seven millions of Germans will naturally be 
drawn to Germany, the Slavs to Russia, the 
Tyrolese to Switzerland or Italy. 

Germany will not endure to see a new Russian 
Protectorate on her frontier, nor will either 
Russia or France quietly submit to further 
agerandizement of Germany. Italy has long 
been hungry for that piece of Austria which 
borders upon Venetia. g 

Hence the death of Francis Joseph will, says 
M. Blowitz, bring on that great war which the 
Powers dread, and for which they constantly 
increase their preparations. 

An American, looking at the terrible complica- 
tion, will find new reason to be grateful to Prov- 
idence for delivering this continent from the 
hereditary principle in government. 


For the Companion. 
WILL. 


To do, and not to dream, 
To be, and not to seem, 


Purpose to fulfill 
To strive in spite of pain, 
Failure, di , disda: 

‘This, { think, is Will. 
Herseat D. WARD. 


——_+e+-__. 


“BULL MARKETS.” 


Within the last month or two the great markets 
for American railway stocks and bonds have 
been excited by the sudden appearance of a “bull 
movement.” 

Prices of such securities advance when there 
are people who believe that a further advance is 
coming, and who buy so as to sell again at the 
expected higher prices. These people are not as 
8 rule investors, though investors also buy at 
such times. In the language of stock exchanges, 
these people are “bulls,” and if great numbers of 
them buy at the same time, the result ig a “bull 
market.” 

‘When a bull market is fully under way men 
buy almost indiscriminately any stock on the 
list. It isa remarkable fact that a fine return of 
the earnings of a railroad beyond the Mississippi 
will cause not only the stock of that railroad but 
the shares of corporations that have not a mile of 
track west of the Alleghanies, to advance. 

Therefore the speculators who buy at random 
are not so much to be blamed for leaving it to 
chance what they shall speculate in, as they are 
for speculating at all. They are as apt to make 
in one venture as in another. 
mes when this rush of outsiders to 
buy ina speculative market becomes a craze of 
almost national extent. Such were the “South 
Sea Bubble” of 1711 in England, the “‘Wild-cat” 
Bank stock craze of 1836 in this country, the 
Panama Canal delusion in France during the last 
ten years, and the Argentine Republic investment 
mania in England still later. 

Such movements are most frequent in railway 
stocks, because these shares afford a favorite 
investment for surplus money which any one 
may own. An advance in the price of a railway 
stock comes when for any cause the railway has 
suddenly become more valuable than before. 

If the railway’s business all at once increases, 
it will be able to pay larger dividends to its 
stockholders. If the business of all the railways, 
or of all in a particular section, were to increase 
at the same time, one might expect a “bull move- 
ment’ on the market. 

This ig the case in the present year. The 
astonishingly rich crops of this season have 
altered the whole outlook for the Western rail- 
roads. Grain carried as freight is their greatest 
source of profit, and they have never before had 
so much to carry. 

The people who raised the grain are richer, too, 
and the railroads will carry other freight back to 
the West tosell to them. The public imagination 
becomes thoroughly excited by such news as this. 
Great numbers of people buy stocks “for the 
rise,”’ and so prices advance. 

One is apt to hear much of the immense amounts 
of money “made” by speculators in a bull 
market. Nevertheless, the wisest advice, to 
young and old, is to keep away from it. In the 
first place, such speculation in stocks is after all 
nothing but gambling. 

What money is secured by such means is not 
money earned by honest labor, and success at the 
start is quite as apt to rnin the adventurer as 
failure. It gives him the fatal taste for gambling. 

Even if it were a legitimate venture, the out- 
sider is likely to come to grief. In a “bull move- 
ment,’ prices are always carried far above their 
Proper level. The professional speculator buys 
stocks at the lower prices, calculating to sell to 
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these very outsiders at far higher figures. He 
will take good caro that the inducement for other 
people to buy shall appear most tempting when 
he himself is anxious to sell. 

The result will be that the hopeful outsider who 
bought stocks on the advice of his broker friends 
will sell them at lower prices, with @ loss of 
money that will teach him a needed lesson. 


——+o—___ 


A GIRL’S LAUGH. 


Lilian smiled, and euch smile! Dimples 
deepened in her rosy cheeks, bewitching curves 
settled about her scarlet lips, and amusement 
danced In her brown eyes. Every boy in the room 
silently voted her charming, and envied the one 
whose sally had o brightened her face. Only her 
mother looked grave, and slightly shook her head 
at the girl. 

“Why, mamma,” Lilian eaid in astonishment, 
when the two were left alone together; “I thought 
you liked me to smile; and that is the reason papa 
calls me Sunshine. He says that smiles drive 
away moods and bad temper, just as the sunbeams 
break up the clouds and dry up the rain.drops," 

“Yes, dear; but do you remember how Inst 
month we longed for rain? How the sun scorched 
the grass and fruit, and how people suffered for 
water? And how would you like to have the sun 
shine all night? The best of things in excess or 
out of place are always uncomfortable and often 
wrong. What was it that amused you 20 a little 
while ago?” 

“Why, Charlie was telling about Miss French. 

Her new black wig fell off in school and rolled 
under the table; and when one of the boys picked 
it up and handed it to her he sald, ‘This cloud has 
a silver lining.’” 
‘It seems to me that the remark was both pert 
and cruel; but your laugh made those dozen boys 
think it clever and witty. Each one of them 
wished that he had said it. Do you not see how 
by your keen sense of the ludicrous and by your 
very good nature, you often put a premium on what 
is wrong?” 

All of us were Interested a few weeks ago by 
the newspaper accounts of the act of a noble 
Englishwoman. Among her dead husband’s man. 
uscripts was a collection of tales for which she 
was offered thirty thousand dollars. Upon reading 
it she discovered that it was morally unfit for 
circulation. 

Did she smile and say: “It fe naughty, certainly, 
but no worse than Tolstol or Zola; and I can do 
great good with that thirty thousand?” 

‘The temptation must have been very great; but 
Lady Burton seated herself upon the floor, and 
leaf by leaf with trembling hands burned the 
manuscript in the fire until the whole volume was 
consumed. 

Good-nature, a happy disposition, the desire to 
please and conciliate are noble qualities which 
every girl should etrive to cultivate; but better 
than all fs that moral courage which enables her to 
frown upon whatever is unkind, unjust or unholy 
in word and In action. 

Ruskin assures us that “The buckling on of the 
knight’s armor by his lady's hand was not a mere 
caprice of romantic fashion. It is the type of an 
eternal truth—that the soul's armor is never well 
set to the heart unless a woman's hand has braced 
it; and it 1s only when she braces {t loosely that 
the honor of manhood fails.” 


ee ey 
“YO-HEAVE-HO!”" 


Any one who has been on shipboard, or along: 
shore where weights are to be raised by means of 
ropes drawn over pulleys, hae observed the 
peculiar magnetism which there fe about the action 
of a number of men together in this way, aud 
particularly about the ery of “Yo-heave-ho! Yo- 
heave-ho!"” which accompanies It. 

Often men whose duties do not call upon them 
to take part in this work, and who a moment ago 
were content to be perfectly inactive apectators, 
have been seen to seize the ropes and pull with all 
their might and main with the reat. 

“Yo-heave-ho! Yo-heave-ho!” 

‘The spectator hears the music of this traditional 
cry which, in a form not very different from that 
in which it now strikes hie ear, was used In Greece 
and Egypt for a similar purpose. It stirs up In 
his breast the instinctive poetic feeling, and fills 
him with a longing to join his fellows in the task. 

But perhaps more potent than the sound of the 
“Yo-heave-ho.o” is the mere sight of men “all 
pulling together.” What several others, standing 
close together, are doing all at once on perfectly 
equal terms, 1s just what one wants to do himself, 
especially if all the others are doing it with a good 
heart, and with a song. 

“Why,” said one well-dressed man who had 
taken hold of a tarry rope when the cry of “heave. 
ho” had begun, “it’s play to pull on a rope with a 
lot of other fellows, no matter how hard you have 
to pull.” 

It was “play” because these men were pulling 
all together. It was the participation—the spirit 
of fellowship that went with it—which made it 
eport, and not any mere fascination about pulling 
ona rope. 

This {s the explanation of much downright hard 
work that s done in sports and games. What the 
men and boys who take part in them are seeking 
is the fun of “pulling all together.” 

Machinery has relieved men and women of 
much hard work, but it has also, in a considerable 
degree, taken the “fun” out of hard work—the 
old-fashioned “hurrah-boye” way of working, in 
which compantonahip and good spirits went with 
hard toll. 

It has thrown men more upon themselves; 
each one attends hia machine or his part of It, 
and though bis work may not tax his muscle 
heavily, it often becomes a wearisome routive 
with him. 

In the tasks and burdens of life, a great deal 
may be gained, both in results and in individual 
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same spirit which men feel when they shout 
“heave-ho-o" and pull all together upon a rope. 
Companionship is a very good substitute for a | 
steam-engine. 
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MINISTER AND ENGINEER. 





A story is told of a judge who became so inter. 
ested in the statement of a would-be assassin who 
had just missed fatally stabbing hts victim, that he 
exclaimed at one point of the narrative: 

“Ah, you should have struck more to the left!” 

The judge was the last man to have committed a 
deed of violence, but his surprise that the thing 
had not been done more skilfully caused him to 
forget the question of life and death which was 
involved. 

A somewhat similar story is told of the French 
minister, M. de Freycinet. Tn the midst of the 
tial of aman for high treason, he became deeply 
interested in an argument with the accused to the 
effect that his crime might have been committed 
much more easily and cheaply 

M. de Freycinet w 
ability. Before he became a politician he y 
skilful engineer. When he was President of the 
Fudicial Council «man who was accused of helping 
tear down the Column Vendome in 187) was 
brought before him. 

‘The man confessed his guilt, but pleaded that he 
was young and fanatical at the time, and that he 
had been drawn into helping pull down the Column, 
by his pride as an engineer in arranging scatfolds 
and ropes to weeomplish the feat 

“You ure a criminal,” said the minister, severely. 
“You insulted the history and the glory of the 
country in destroying that Column. — But,"—he 
reflected « moment,—“how did you do. it? 
question of engineering I should like to know — 

“Oh, it was very simple,” replied the accused: 
and he sut down ata table, drew a plan, and 
caleulated lines, 
minister bent over him, following the work with 
intense interest 

As it went on, however, Freycinet: shook his 
head, shrugged his shoulders and smiled, and 
when it was finished, took paper and pencil, and 
sitidl 

“Phat fen’'t bad, but you might have done itmuch 
more easily and economically 

‘Then in his turn covering the paper with curves 
sles and calculations, he proveil that tyiew as 
much time andl money as we 
expended. 

“However,” he 
ity of high tre 
must pay the penalty.” 

The engineer did uot escape a light sentence, 
but he had much satisfaction in replying, “Ah, 
monsieur, did you not just now aay that it bad cost 
me too inuen already 
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RETURNING THE FAVOR. 


Theoretically we 
ready to yield te others their rights as we 
insist upon our own, But sometimes the fact that 
one is Wespas-tng unwarrantedly on the domain 
of another is brought home ty hin forcibly 

‘Phere i+ a stury told recently of a former promi 
nent judge of Massachusetts, not now 
whiel involves a neat rebuke of the 
the court room 

The judge had taken a train in Boston to return 
to his home in Quincy. He discovered after he 
had started that the train was express, aud would 
hot stop at his station, Accordingly as the ears 
were approachine Quiney he pulled: the alarm 
line, the engineer whi-tled “down brakes” and the 
neeame toa stand. 
tor rushed into the car 
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he condur 
“Wii pulled that rope? 
ST ilid” replied the judge. 
“What tore 
STieewuse LE woted to get oft" 
The comiuctoy thereupen mi 
to the judge more forcible ant less re 
he w Tt hear, due 
compltined te the president « 
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hin that he would inquire into the matter 
When next they met the judae asked the pr 
dent if he had reprimanded the conductor tor his 
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CROWDING ENTO CLTIES. 
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LOVED AND Lost. 
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Robert Browning 
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of created beings, and her gift seemed to him 
greater than his own. A writer in the Christian 
Union gives the following puthetic sketch of a 
chance interview with him 
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A POLITICAL FISHERMAN. 





In Canada the rancor of politic cli 
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'To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
“Brown's Houschold Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
¢ | and is excellent for both internal and external use, Adv. 





EASTMAN COLLEGE, Povonkrxrstr, N.Y. 
S both sexes the best advantages for a practical 

vas education at the lowest cost. Open all 
iness houses supplied with ‘competent 
charge for furnished. | Stenog: 
raphy taught, Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


RIVERVIEWooniiese ys. 
56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


Government Academies, and Business. Military Organ. 
ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
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iieacea | BRIGGS'S PATENT TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


{| Twelve good designs with full instructions 
|| how to stamp, sent on receipt of 5 cents. 


J. WALKER, Box ©, 3, Irvington, New Jersey. 








; Baby Laughs. 
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‘The new materials of Silk and Wool Shirts 
and Bands for Babies are s0 soft, 80 elastic, 
so durable, so little shrinkage and’so healthy: 
that they "make every mother bappy and 

gh. Open front, finished with 











every baby 








silk aud ribbon. ‘All styles made by 
T. 0, Ganbyin € Co., 15 Kingston Street, 
3 Boston, Mass. 





‘| A SAFE 6% INVESTMENT — 


n | Secured by stock of the Ts perance Temple built at 
Chicago for the National W.-C. T, U, deposited. with 
‘American Trust and Savings Banik, Trustee for the boud- 
, | holders aud by the faith of 304lN women whose organl- 
zation Isa syouynt of sincerity and honor, 
| $300,000 TEMPLE TRUST BONDS. 
HY pave duly 1, tsot, due int sf per cent, interest 
mutual Denomination $0 
Voucan deposit money at any National Rank for one OF 
more honds. at par, acerued interest, and ex 
Where bonds wil bedeliv title 
era aad Inquirles to H.C 
lest, € ao. T 
ng, Boston, Mass, 
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On the Toe 
LOOK WELL, 
FIT WELL, 
WEAR WELL. 


AND ARE 
Superior 
To all Others. 
For Sale by the 
Trade generally, and 

obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 
POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 

v Fully Descriptive, to any applicant. 

r| SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell 
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send you, free, the “People's 
‘Text ook on Varnish,” from’ which you will be 
come hitelligent, noton varnish iteelf, but un var. 
ished things; kuow what to expect of and how (0 
care for proper varnish on housework, piano, 

and how to get it’ in buy: 














ing 
The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no inatter who uses it. 


n MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
© FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
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WHISKEY DID IT. 
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Bad varnish is the very dust of | 
weeks is enough for 


Roxbury, Mass. | 


FLAG CERTIFICATES. 
easily raise the money inside of two days. A first- 
1 class Bunting Flag, 44 Stars, fast colors, 9x 15, 
costs only $9.20, and a 6x9 Flag of the best bunting, 44 Stars, costs only $5.00. 
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FREE 


An illustrated book 
about Exercise and the 
use of Chest Weights, 
Rowing Machines, etc, 
by Davip Orr Epson, 









Also our complete and 
artistic Catalogue of 

mnasium, Exercising, 
and Outing Goods will 
be sent FREE to re- 
sponsible parties. 





This young lady examines the young 
scholar. 

« Johnnie, where is Carlsbad ?” 

«Part of it in every drug store in the 
United States.” 

« How do you make that out ?” 
| The Carlsbad Sprudel Salts are im- 
ported from there, and are the solid evap- 
| orations of the Sprudel Spring.” 

“What have they done for you, that 
| you know so much about them?” 

«Why, they have cured papa of his 
| dyspepsia, and in the place of a cross 
father, they have given me a kind and 
loving parent.” 

Dyspepsia will spoil the most angelic 
temperament. Too much bile inactivity 
of the liver will start i Try the 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salts. A standard, a 
never-failing remedy. ‘The genuine have 
the signature of «* Eisner & Mendelson Co., 
Sole Agents, New York,” on every bottle. 

A sample bottle mailed upon receipt of 
. in postage stamps. 














A handsome catalogue of 
woop 
showing Grates, Tile, Hearths and. I netings, with plain 
directions for setting, will be mailed to your address 
for elght cents in stanips. 
BANK AND OFFICE OUTFITS 
of many designs. 

HOUSE FURNITURE, 
from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
photographs, cugravings and prices. 

The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co. 


Manufacturers. 7 
tablished 15% Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“ Raise The Schoolhouse Flag 


and thus be ready for the Grand Columbus National 
Public School Celebration to be held on the 12th 


of October, 1892. 
We have aided thousands of our Public Schools 


to secure Flags. 
If YOU want to raise one over your school- 
house send us a Postal and let us know —ask 


cher to sign the Postal. 
will send you FREE, ONE HUNDRED 
With them schools can 
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Send us your orders 
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JOHN SWINTON’S LAST TRIP. 


Railroad accidents are often caused by disregard 
or disobedience of orders, and the loss of life and 
damage to property are sometimes fearful. When 
such disasters may result from carelessness, it is 
not strange to find rules and regulations to guide 
those employed in the train service as rigid as 
those employed in efficient military forces. 

Operating a single track railroad, and particu- 
larly one over which the traffic is frequent, requires 
great skill and long experience on the part of 
trainmen, as well as on the part of the train 
despatchers. 

The train despatchers regulate tho movements 
of all trains from the general or head office by 
means of special telegraph wires to the various 
stations along the line. ‘The head office is in 
communication with every train running over the 
road; but so long as a t moving upon its 
regular schedule timo, it does not require any 
special order to govern it. 

Only in time of an accident, perhaps, or 
from some unusual cause, or in the case of 
extra trains, which, not being down on the 
printed time-table, are called wild trains, are 
the good judgment and ingenuity of a train 
despatcher brought into full play. To avoid 
collisions under such circumstances it is 
necessary to issue explicit orders and to have 
them positively obeyed. 

John Swinton was one of the oldest and 
best engineers on a certain road. He had 
been in the service for years; had begun as 
fireman on a switch engine, received his 
promotion as engineer, and finally ran Engine 
135, hauling the fast express. He was always 
on time, unless something beyond his power 
prevented; he was never in bad humor, and 
was altogether careful and trustworthy. 

Jobn might have had this “ran” still if it 
had not been for an accident which so upset 
his nerves that he became unfit for the regular 
service, and was put on the “extra list.” He 
ran specials when the president went over 
the road, or some other dignitary had occasion 
to travel in that way, when haste was espe- 
cially necessary ; and was always called upon 
to run the pay-car on its regular monthly 
trips. He hada way of blowing his whistle 
so that one might easily imagine that it 
meant more than “Look ont for me.” He 
could sound it for the crossings or blow for 
a station with a musical trill and finish that 
was really pleasing. 

While he was still running the fast express 
and whirled it across the plains at forty miles 
an hour, there were few people along the line 
who were not able to detect John’s hand at 
the throttle by the very manner in which the 
crossings were announced, and the peculiar swirl 
of the dust behind the train as it flew along the 
rails. 

He was a good fellow; every one liked him. 
He had a way that made him popular with the 
boys on the road, as well as with his superiors. 
He was not at all “cranky,” as most express 
engineers are, and if called upon to ran an extra 
after his regular day's work was done he was on 
hand promptly, and did not waste time before the 
start by oiling around and tinkering with the 
piston-rod packing or the nuts on the steain-chest. 

But he ran into the rear end of local train 
Number 25 one night. It was not a very bad 
smash, from the puint of view of damage to 
property, because he reversed his engine in time 
and the shock was mild; but a brakeman was 
killed. Ho was “laid off” pending an investiga- 
tion; and although it was clearly shown that the 
local did not get far enough back with signals to 
give him sufficient warning, after that he seemed 
to “lose his grip,” as the boys said, and never 
fully recovered from the shock. 

There are many such instances among the brave 
men who drive the iron horse. 

Tt was deemed best at any rate to put him into! 
the extra service. When he was called upon to 
get down from the footboard of Express Engine 
135 and become the master of “Number 9," he | 
really preferred it, because, as he said, “he hadn't 
the heart to haul the express; the responsibility 
weighed him down.” | 

After that he never missed a trip in running the 
pay-car. The trackmen and station agents said 
they always knew to a minute when to expect 
their pay, for he was always on time. 

Once he was “laid off” for exceeding the regu- | 
lation speed of forty miles an hour, the limit for 
all special trains; but he was urged to do that by | 
the pay master for particular reasons. ‘The offence 
was subsequently overlooked, and he did not lose | 
any wages by i 

It was said by some of John’s friends that he 
had a presentiment that something was going to | 
happen on the day, last winter, when he ran the 











tury for some hours, and there was every indica 
tion of severe weather. ‘The snow-plows had 
been put in order and were already at work on 
some divisions where the storm was fiercest. It 
looked as if there would be plenty of work and 
worry for the despatchers from ‘stalled’ trains, 
“dead” engines, and a general disarrangement of 
the regular schedule. 

Engine 9, with the pay-car, had orders to “run 
wild to Mineola and report.” Mineola is a junc- 
tion and a busy place, even in winter. A branch 
railroad running through a farming district ter- 
iminates there, and some fifteen or twenty trains 
a day run over it, making connection with the 
trains on the main line, most of which stop. 

One ordinarily finds there two or three freight 
crews, who lie over waiting for connections. 

When John Swinton, ufter a hard struggle with 
the elements, pulled up alongside the station and 
ordered his fireman to give Engine 9a drink 
from the water tank, there was a scene of great 
confusion. Passenger train 15, going east, was 
snow-bound. West-bound freight Number 2was 
in a drift two miles east of the station, and there 
was a report that the branch road was filled in 
full of snow where the cuts were the deepest. 

Four or five extra engines, steaming and blow- 
ing, were awaiting orders on the siding, and the 
platform and station were crowded with passen- 
gers and train men waiting for something to be 
done. 














pay-car out of the main station for the last time. 


‘A report came after a time that a snow-plow 


in order that an early start might be made in the 
morning to pay off the men on the branch, coming 
wer eaalt pull out till the relief train following 
the snow-plow comes up,” John said to his 
conductor. rd 

«There are no orders about a relief train,” was 

je reply. 
paper not,” John answered; ‘but do you 
suppose the boys have been aboard that snow- 
plow all these hours without a bite or two to keep 
them up? I tell you there must Le a relief train 
following them down the branch, and we can't go 
ahead till it comes in.” 

By the light of his lantern John read the order 

ver again. 

: oBagiie 9 with pay-car will run to O. B. 
regardless and report.”” x 

That was plain enough. It gave him right of 
way over everything on the road; but for further 
assurance, both men repaired to the telegraph 
office. There the order was confirmed. 

John was half-doubtful still, but there was 
nothing to do but obey. 

He mounted his engine. There was a stroke of 
the bell, a sharp blast of the whistle, and they 
were off, with the red tail lamps on the pay-car 
disappearing around the curve in the driving 
snow. John was evidently “letting her out” a 
little, for the bystanders at the station could hear 
old Engine 9 exhaust as though she would blow 
out a cylinder head, in spite of the shrill wind 








John Reads the Order Again. 


was working west, down the branch, and that the 
road was likely to be clear by afternoon. 

It was the custom to pay off employees engaged 
on that division first before going east over the 
main line, so the pay-car stood awaiting orders 
to proceed. 

A gang of men were busily at work digging 
out freight train Number 2, and it was expected 
that the main line would also be clear before 
evening. Snow was no longer falling, but the 
wind blew with much force. The wintry sky 
foreboded continued cold weather and a blustering 
night. 

The day wore on. The snow-bound passengers 
had grown tired of asking questions as to what 
were the prospects of raising the blockade, and 
had distributed themselves among the neighboring 
restaurants in quest of something to eat. The 
newsboys had long since sold out their supply of 
peanuts and candies, so that edibles from that 
source were no longer to be obtained. 

Engines were blowing off steam, the chill 
winter wind whistled about the cars, and the 
weird gloom of a short day drawing to a close 
had settled down. 

At last a report came over the wire that the 
snow-plow from up the branch had succeeded in 
working its way through the huge drifts, and was 
nearing the junction. Soon there was a shrill 
whistle, and the great plow, forced along by six 
powerful engines, covered with ice and snow, 
came dashing by the station. Every one knew 
then that the track was clear. 

To railroad men long in the service the sight 
was not unusual; but to one nnaccustomed to 
such scenes there are few things grander. The 
belated passengers set up a shout, glad that relief 
had come, and impressed with the magnificent 
sight. 

Then came orders for Engine 9, with pay car, to 
proceed up the branch. 

Everything was astir. John had lighted the 
headlight and had thoroughly oiled his engine. 
It was growing dark; the rear signal-lamps on 
the pay-car were displayed, and every preparation | 


| made to get over the road in @ hurry, so that the 





and escaping steam from the engines on the side 
track. 

Hardly had the sound died away before over 
the wires clicked an order: 

“Hold pay-car at Mineola Junction till arrival 
of relief train.” 

‘The operator sent the reply : 

“Too late ; she's gone already. 

The train despatcher had suddenly recollected 
that the relief train was coming down the branch 
with exactly the same right which the snow- 
plow had, and none of the switches were cleared 
so that either train could take a side track. 

It is impossible to describe the terrible feelings 
of that operator; nor does any one wonder that 
the despatcher's hair turned white that night. 
The two trains were now approaching each other 
under full headway, on a single track. 

It was dark; the line was full of curves and 
dangerous embankments, and there could be but 
one result. 

‘The pay-car had already passed the next station, 
and it was beyond human possibility to remedy 
the awful mistake. The only hope left was that 
the engineers of the two trains might by chance 
see their danger in time, on some straight stretch 
of track. But that was only a mero possibility 

Did John say to himself he was right after all, 
when, looking ahead into the darkness, he thought 
he distinguished the glimmer of a distant head- 
light? Atany rate he was balf-disposed to shut 
off and ease down a bit. 

He consulted his original order once more by 
the dim light in the cab, looked out again, saw 
nothing, and changed his mind. He glanced at 
his watch, turned on the inspirator to let more 
water into the boiler, looked at his steam-gauge, 
and opened it up a notch or two, instead. 

It was not Engine 9's fault if she didn't exceed 
regulation speed then and plunge through the 
snow and darkness to destruction. 

Suddenly a glare, an awful crash, a fearful 





plunge, the noise of escaping steam, a few stifled | time after their enterprise is started. 


cries—and it was all over. The trains had met 
ona sharp curve, against the hopes and prayers 
of those now responsible for the calamity. 


mangled; his hand still held the throttle, He 
had gone down to death with his engine. Hig 
fireman escaped with a broken leg, by jumping; 
but both engines were completely wrecked, 

The pay-car was thrown from the track vio. 
lontly and was badly smashed. It seemed s 
miracle that its occupants were saved. They 
were fortunate enough to escape with a fer 
bruises. 

Poor John! He died u hero, and there was no 
one on the road who could quite fill his place, 


Bensamin Nontoy, 


—__+e—___ 
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FOUNDING A NEWSPAPER. 


From time to time, one hears of attempts to 
establish new daily newspapers in the great cities, 
Some of them succeed in attracting public favor 
and become profitable business investments for 
the people who put their money into them. But 
by far the greater number are disastrous failures. 

So general is this truth that it has become a 
proverb in business circles that @ man of great 
wealth can face the results of unlucky invest- 
ment in every enterprise but one, and that one is 
the founding of a city newspaper. The losses 
there, if the enterprise proves to bea failure, are 
likely to be ruinous. 

This belief is not founded on guess-work. Not 
many months ago two new daily papers were 
founded in one of our largest cities. Both 
were backed by men of large capital and 
both started out with high hopes of success. 

Within less than six months both had lost 
so heavily that their owners were forced to 
give them up. One of them, after spending 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
more than it had earned in that time, was 
sold for less than one-seventh of this sum. 

In the case of the other, nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars was paid out, and the 
paper was finally sold for the cost value of 
the presses and type. 

y this has not discouraged 
such investors is that newspapers which do 
succeed often become exceedingly profitable. 

One newspaper, in the same city as the 
two above referred to, was bought about 
ten years ago, when it was barely payiug 
expenses. Under its new management it 
met with such remarkable success that half 
dozen years later the profits to its owners in 
a single year were said to be not far from 
half a million dollars. 

It will he interesting, in this connection, to 
examine into the regular expenses of such 8 
daily newspaper, and state why the losses in 
an unsuccessful experiment are so enormous. 

Before a single copy can be printed the 
new paper must have the type, the steam 
printing-presses, and usually the machinery 
for stereotyping each separate page into a 
single plate. Such an equipment, for 8 
modern city daily, will cost not less than 
eighty thousand dollars. A large staff of 
men must be employed to gather the news 
and prepare it for publication, to write the 
editorials, to set the type and print the paper, 

and finally to solicit the patronage of advertisers 

and arrange for the paper's sale. 

‘A hundred thousand dollars a year is 8 low 
estimate for these expenses. If there are special 
correspondents in Washington and elsewhere, oF 
if articles from writers not connected with the 
paper are taken and paid for, this expense roll is 
increased by an indefinite amount. 

It cannot well cost less than ten thousand dol- 
lars a year to buy even the white paper on which 
the newspaper is printed. After this come heavy 
payments for rent, for carriers and carts to deliver 
the paper at the news stands, and for a score of 
| other items. 
| Moreover, a new paper, in order to attract 
public attention, must itself advertise in other 
daily newspapers and on the bill-boards, and the 
cost of this is very great. 

The daily newspaper has two sources of profit. 
One is its “circnlation”—the money taken in 
from regular subscriptions, or from sales of the 
paper on the news stands. But the money earned 
by @ newspaper from its circulation is usually 
small compared with what it receives from the 
advertisements which it publishes. \ 
| ‘The money received from sales of a city daily 
paper would seldom pay its expenses, especially 
when the price at which it is sold is now generally 
two or three cents, instead of five cents, 88 it 
used to be twenty or twenty-five years ago- 

Even this two or three cents is more than the 
paper actually receives; for most of its sales are 
made through the newsdealers, who buy it st 
wholesale for two-thirds or one-half of its pabli- 
| cation price. ; 

‘A new daily paper finds it very hard to induce 
| advertisers to use its columns. Usually, by far the 
greater part of advertisers come only after the 
circulation of the paper has grown to large 
figure, and this it cannot do for months or 
years. The founders of a new daily paper oust, 
therefore, expect to lose money heavily for # long 
How long 
this loss will continue depends upon the character 
of the new paper and the conditions under which 
it begins its life. It may be, for instance, that 




















It bad been snowing and blowing with great | regular trains should not be interfered with, and! ‘They found John's body in the wreck, badly |the city in which it is started has among I 
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older dailies no really able newspaper on one or 
another side of politics. Here is at once a chance 
for a new paper to gain readers. 

At may be that all the papers in the city are dull 
or badly edited. A new, interesting, ably-man- 
aged newspaper is likely to take the fancy of the 
people very quickly there. 

One or the other of these two conditions has 
usually been the cause of the great successes won 
by newly-founded city dailies in recent years. 
Yet it has often happened that the founders of a 
newspaper have believed this state of affairs to 
exist when it really did not exist at all. 

‘The successful editor, in fact, must have a 
wonderful capacity for understanding what the 
newspaper readers of a city actually want. He 
cannot even judge one city from his experience in 
another. Exactly the kind of newspaper which 
succeeds in one place may meet with absolute 
failure elsewhere. And that is partly why the 
founding of a city newspaper means so often the 
loss of his fortune by a millionaire. 

ALEXANDER D. Noyes. 
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SOAPING THE BEEHIVE. 


When you go to the Yellowstone Park, certain 
notices giving forcible hints as to your conduct 
will present themselves to your eye from sign- 
boards nailed to the trees. They are of this sort: 


Extinovisu Your Frres. 
No Suoortina. 
GATHER No SrECIMENS. 
Do not Derace THE FoRMATIONS. 


These are all very proper and necessary; and 
the penalty for disobedience may be a dusty walk 
out of the Park, 
with a soldier be- 
hind you. Itmay 
involve the con- 
fiscation of your 
luggage, or ever’ 
heavy fines and 
imprisonment if 
the offence is a 
grave one. ‘No shooting’’ 
except in defence of one’ 
@ consequence of this wise restriction, 
game in the National Park is becoming 
not only delightfully plenty, but un 
usually tame. 
ing quietly, ir 
the little lakes, as 
the stage-coaclies 
rattle close pust 
them. Squirrels 
actually have been 
known to run up 
men's trousers’ 
legs, and deer 
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The ducks sit, quacl 


are increasing 
in numbers. It is 
said that the herd of 
two hundred buffalo about 
the Yellowstone Lake shov 
of increased confidence in man. 

Unusual vigilance will be practised by the Park 
Superintendent to protect this bison herd, and if 
nature would but kindly endow the poor beasts 
with a prescient instinct to remain in the Park, 
and not to wander beyond its boundaries, this 
last remnant of a once mighty race might survive 
here for centuries, to renind future generations 
of the countless herds which once roamed over 
the entire West. 


signs 


Another and less pleasing result of prohibition } 


of “shooting” is the multiplication of bears. 
Black bears, ‘‘silver-tip’’ bears, cinnamon bears 
and “roach-back’’ bears are found in the Park in 
greatly increased numbers, and some shooting 
may have to be done to keep these creatures 
within proper limits. 

At the Cafion Hotel, the landlord told me that 
he ‘wasn't fond’’ of being out after nightfall, 
latterly, for the bears had grown too bold. 
There were two “silver-tips’’ about the premises 
that evening, picking up kitchen scraps; and at 
the Trout Creek lunch camp the lively and 
efficient young Irishman in charge of the eatables 
said that of late he had carried all the kitchen 
refuse to a distance and thrown it into the creek, 
to prevent the bears from gathering about the 
tents at night. 

He gave us a very laughable account of the 
uproar which the brutes made after dark. 

At the Upper Geyser Hotel, we were assured 
that a huge cinnamon bear, of not less than eight 
hundred pounds’ weight, and a black bear, have 
been regular boarders for many months. Every 
night at dusk they come to the refuse-barrel, 
which is set out at the back of the hotel, and 
rummage the scraps for bits of cake and pie. 

The big cinnamon is inclined to be agreeable in 
his manners, and never even growls at persons 
who happen to be in the neighborhood; but the 
smaller black bear is less friendly. He took a 
calf one night—by mistake, perhaps—and occa- 



























who are stationed there have great fun playing at 
touch-and-go with him. 

With six or seven other guests at this hotel, I 
went out at dusk to see the bears take their 
supper. There is an old log barn just across the 


little brook, among the pine scrub, where the; 


refuse is put. We had scarcely reached the place, 
when the black bear arrived fromm the opposite 
direction and began to ransack the barrel. We 
approached within twenty yards, when the bear 
notified us, by an ugly growl, to stop. 

We stopped promptly, and the bear proceeded 
with his supper. Not one of us was armed with 
so much asa cane. In the party was a lady who 
had been politely attended by two young gentle- 
men; and to test their courage and devotion, 
perhaps, she picked up a stick and threw it 
quickly at the feeding animal. In an instant it 
bounded toward us with 
another growl. 

I would rather not re- 
laté what followed; but 
there were wild outcries, 
and something very much 
like a panic. Not once 
dreaming but that the : 
lady would be abundantly 
protected, I ascended a 
pine-tree, to break a club. t 

Sad to say, however, i aa 
although each of the 
young gallants appeared 
to devote his energies to 
pushing his rival to the 
rear, it chanced that the 
lady herself was left he- 
hind all the rest. 

But the bear, after a 
vigorous sortie, turned 
back to the swill-barrel. 














No further 
attempts 
—— a were made 
to bait the bear. 

The lady was apparently 
satisfied, although she said but 
Still another inhibitory notice 


little. 
will probably be posted by next year, 
to wit: 


Do not Soar THE GEYSERS. 


To “soap” a geyser is a very 
naughty act; and for that reason, 
perhaps, many tourists seem strongly 
tempted to transgress in this manner. 

An alkali dropped into the ‘“‘bow 
of a geyser will frequently cause it, 
in Park parlance, to “geyse” at once 
and in a particularly frantic manner; 
and as certain of the geysers are 
somewhat tardy in exhibiting their 
spouting powers, it is a temptation to 
many young people, and to a few 
older ones, to drop a cake of soap, covertly, into 
the steaming bowl. Geysers, like human beings, 
have a certain quite definitely limited lifetime. 
They do not goon forever by any means. The 
pipe, or tube through which the hot water and 
steam are ejected, the ‘‘bowl,’’ the caldron, and 
the steam chambers deep under ground, have a 
well-marked period of growth and decline. 

The apparatus, by means of deposits from the 
hot water, first increases in symmetry, form and 
efficiency as a spouter; then it gradually falls out 
of order and subsides into an inactive hot spring. 
It can be said that a geyser is good for only a 
limited number of sporting performances, through 
a certain number of years, or decades. 

The geysers of the National Park vary much 
in their hours for spouting. Old Faithful spouts 
every hour, with great regularity, and will prob- 
ably be a short-lived geyser compared with the 
Beehive, which discharges once in twenty-four 
hours; the Giant, which is in action once in four 














days; the Giantess, which only favors the public | 


with a performance once a fortnight; the Lion, 
which rouses into activity and ‘‘roars”’ after long, 
uncertain intervals; or even the Splendid, which 
sends up its beautiful column of steaming water 
and spray to a height of two hundred feet once in 
three hours. 

Manifestly it is in the interest of the general 
public—of the whole world, indeed—to have 
these grand and wonderful exhibitions of sub- 
terranean energy endure as long as possible. It 
should not be beneath the dignity of any tourist 
to wait patiently the normal time of their grand 
displays. 
denly by artificial means is to shorten its “life,” 
and hence to prevent future tourists from enjoy- 
ing it. 

But many inconsiderate tourists go to the 
geysers with cakes of soap in their pockets. 
Hence the government has found it necessary to 


sionally “runs’’ a man. The four or five soldiers , station a squad of soldiers in close proximity 






To cause a geyser to burst forth sud- 


to the geysers, to protect them from the sapona- | 
ceously inclined sightseers. 

It is not well known who was the first to 
“‘soap’’ a geyser; but at the Upper Geyser Basin 
there is a legend of a Chinaman who, in course , 
of his wanderings in ‘‘Melica,”’ arrived in this 
wonderland and applied for a washee-washee job. 
John may not have had an appreciative eye for 
the grand and beautiful in nature, but report says 
that he was at once and profoundly impressed by 
the immense natural facilities which the geysers 
offer for laundry work. 

So profoundly was he struck, indeed, that he 
capered from pure delight, snapped his pigtail, 
and shouted, ‘‘Washee-washee allee do himself! 
|No rubbee, no changee water; allee boilee and 
ling!” 

He spent several hours prospecting the ‘bowls’ 
of the hundred or more steaming fountains there- 
abouts, and expressed himself convinced that 
Melica was the greatest country for the washing 
business that the sun shone on. 

Having selected a quietly boiling pool near the 
Fire-hole River,—one which had never been 
known to “geyse,""—he dumped a quantity of 
soiled linen into it, rigged up a little awning 
alongside, to protect himself from the bot sun, 
and lay down to take it easy and let the clothes 
boil themselves clean. 

The sense of comfort and newly discovered 
ease in business presently lulled him to sleep. 

He had puta cake of washing soap into the pool 
with the clothes, and inadvertently there resulted 
an unfortunate chemical discovery, namely, that 
an alkali put into a geyser will cause it to spout 
incontinently, out of season, and may even induce 
a boiling pool—which is not ordinarily a geyser— 
to take up the rdle of a spouter. 

For John had no more than fallen peacefully 
asleep, to dream of future good times in 

Nankin or Shanghai, when the soapy 
caldron went off! A jet of scalding 
water, and with it the entire washing, 
played up a hundred feet in height. 
Poor John was shockingly splashed. 
The hotel people saw him dash out of 
the steam clouds and take to flight down 
the valley, uttering wild and pathetic 
cries of terror and anguish. 

What became of him is not well 
known, but a Chinaman was seen to 
pass the camp at the Lower Geyser 

Basin late that afternoon, and it is supposed 
that John left the Park without loss of time. | 
| He left a legacy of evil behind him; for from his 
chernical experiment has resulted the pernicious 
trick of “soaping’’ the Park geysers. Such at! 
least is the legend. | 

The Beehive Geyser is one of those which 
| appear to be especially sensitive to soap. The | 
' rogue who drops soap into the Beehive barely has 
time to retire to a safe distance before the per- 
formance begins, and it really seems as if the 
spouting, foaming, frothing geyser would turn 
itself wrong side out in its efforts to be rid of the; 
obnoxions alkali. 

Our party of eight was a very law-abiding one. 
We had often said to one another that it was 
an exceedingly mean trick to put soap into a 
geyser, or to attempt, as some previouy visitors 
had evidently done, to stir up the way-down 
stomachs of the fountains—particularly the old, 

“retired” ones—with long poles. Such vandalism 
we all denounced as disgraceful. 

Nevertheless a strange thing happened. 

On the front seat of our stage-coach rode two 
youths, fresh from college, who were excessively 
addicted to singing ‘“‘Upidee-idee-ida,”’ and “One | 
More River to Cross.” They were the same 
young gentlemen who had made such heroic | 

| efforts to induce each other to protect the young | 
lady from the swill-bear. 

On our arrival at the Upper Basin we learned 
that the Beehive—so called from the shape of its 

' cone—would not spout until the following morn- 
ing, and the Splendid not much before nightfall. 
| But after watching a grand performance by Old 
| Faithful, we all went out to see the ‘‘bowls’’ of 

the other geysers. 
| In the course of our walk, we crossed the little 
| Fire-hole River, and after examining the pretty 
| hollow cone of the Beehive, went up to the Lion 
‘and Cubs. 

Presently, missing our two young friends, we 
looked back and saw them still hanging over the 
Beehive cone, apparently gazing into the funnel 
of the fountain. 

Within less than a minute afterwards we heard 
a shout, and saw our young fellow-tourists run- 
ning away; and immediately the Beehive went 
off, favoring us with a tremendous display. 

Jets of water played to a height of two hundred 
and fifty feet. The roaring and frothing were 
frightful. The earth far around pulsated and 
, trembled. 

It seemed to me that the geyser would burst 
and go to pieces. Its extraordinary upheaval 
continued for some minutes. 

Meantime a considerable crowd collected, and | 
two soldiers came hurrying to the spot. As soon | 
as the eruption had subsided, the soldiers exam- | 
ined the steaming ground about the cone, and | 
picked up several pieces of pink soap. This | 
circumstance, joined with the fact that the Bee- 
hive had sponted out of season, aroused the 
suspicions of the military. 

They made inquiries regarding us, and ascer- 
tained at the hotel that five or six cakes(of pink | 








soap had disappeared from as many rooms since 
the arrival of our coach. 

For a law-abiding party we felt extremely 
uncomfortable. There was no, direct or positive 
evidence against any of our number, but none - 
the less the sergeant in charge telegraphed the 
matter back to Mammoth Hot Springs. He 
appears to have mentioned specially our two 
friends; for on our return, three days later, 
they were waited on very early by the young 
lieutenant in command, who put to them many 
polite but pointed questions as to their knowledge 
of the chemical action and reaction of alkalies. 

They seemed to be extremely ignurant upon 
the subject. The lieutenant marvelled, but as 
there was no positive evidence against the young 
men, they were advised to read up in chemistry, 
80 as to be able to pass a Letter examination the 
next time they came to tue Park. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


HALLOWE’EN SPORTS. 


The familiar games which are played in English- 
speaking countries on Hallowe'en, or the eve 
preceding All Saints’ Day, the First of November, 
have their parallel in all countries. The sports 
most familiar in England and America are the 
picking up of a floating apple, with the mouth, 
from the surface of a tub of water, the person who 
is engaged in this occupation having his hands tied 
behind his back, and the capture of an apple in 
the same way, the fruit being suspended by a 
string to the lintel of a door. 

Less familiar, and even more amusing, is a 
favorite Cuban sport of the same nature. Some 
ordinary game is first played, and the winner in 
this game has the privilege of hiding a bit of fruit 
or a small round cake in a pan which is filled toa 
depth of about two inches with wheat flour. The 
loser in the game, or one who has been adjudged 
to pay a forfeit, has his hands tied behind him, 
and must find and take the hidden article out of 
the pan with his mouth. 

After this, the person who has burrowed in the 
pan is forbidden to brush or wash away the flour, 
but must spend the remainder of the evening with 
it on his face. 

As the games proceed in a very lively manner, 
it often happens that almost every one in the 
company, men and women, boys and girls, is 
going about with a face plentifully besprinkled 
with flour, and great merriment is the result. 

In Cuba, where a considerable proportion of 
the population has a sufficiently dark complexion 
to bring out the flour in vivid relief, the appearance 
of a company of people decorated in this fashion 
is exceedingly mirth-provoking. 

A very simple sport which is popular in France, 
is called the yeu des bougies, or camdle game. A 
bottle is laid down upon its side on the floor, in 
such a manner that it will roll easily. A person 
sits down upon the bottle, maintaining his balance 
by extending his legs upon the floor; but he must 
cross one foot over the other, and keep only one 
heel upon the floor. 

Then he is given a lighted candle, which he 
holds in his left hand, and an unlighted one, 
which he holds in his right, and is told to light 
the unlighted candle from the other. 

The feat appears easy, but in the attempt to 
bring the candles together the bottle almost always 
rolls out from under the performer, bringing him 
down in anything but a graceful manner. 

Another favorite European game, suitable only 
for men and vigorous boys, is a wrestling contest 
without arms. ‘The two contestants’ hands are 
tied behind them, and they then engage in a 
struggle to see which shall ‘throw’ the other. 
This struggle is always a laughable one to the 
spectators, and it is almost impossible that it 
should result in a serious fall. Indeed, it seldom 
results in any fall at all, but resembles a sort of 
burlesque cockfight. 

Still another amusing sport is managed in this 
way. Two chairs—square-backed, or with posts 
at the corners—are placed face to face, far enough 
apart so that a stout round stick can be stretched 
from the seat of one to the seat of the other, each 
end of the stick resting upon one of the chairs. 

A person now seats himself astride the stick, 
holding his feet crossed and clear of the floor, and 
keeping his balance by the aid of a cane which he 
holds in one hand, the end of which he may rest 
upon the floor. Then he is given a cane in the 
other hand, and four handkerchiefs are produced 
and held before him. These handkerchiefs he 
must take one by one, with the tip of his second 
cane, and hang upon the four corners of the backs 
of the chairs. 

During all this time his feet must not touch the 
floor. A cushion at each side of the performer, 
upon the floor, will be an excellent precaution 
against the bumps which he miht get in the 
almost inevitable fall. 

An ingenious person can invent other amusing 
performances of this sort, which will serve as 
well for any other winter evening as for Hallow- 
e’en. 

But care should be taken that nothing is 
resorted to which is likely to result in bodily 
hurts, and that nothing is undertaken which is in 
the nature of an unexpected ‘‘joke’’ upon another. 

All the fun of sports of this kind lies in their 
being voluntarily-entercd into, and ina spirit of 
good-natired merrinent. 





IN BIBLE TIMES, 
How were bricks made, and what was used as mortar? 
What various ways of threshing were there ? 
How was grain ground and bread made? 





In what ways were dwelling-places heated ? 
Of what nature were artificial lights ? 

What employments were carried on? 

In what was wealth largely reckoned ? 





For the Companion. 


JACK CREAMER, 
A True Story of 1812. 


The boarding nettings are triced for fight ; 

ce and cutlass are shining bright; 
The boatavralns whistle pipes loud and shrill; 
Gunner and topman work with a will; 
Rough old sallor and reefer trim 
dest ag they stand by the cannon grim 
There's a fighting glint in Decatur e 
And brave Old Glory floats out on big! 


jut many a heart beats fast below 
Th Inurhing lips as they neat the foe ; 
For the plucklest knows, though no man quails, 
That the breath of death ts filling the sails. 
Only one little face is wan; 
Only one childish mouth is drawn ; 
One little heart Is sad and sore 
To the watchful eyes of the Commodore. 
Little Jack Creamer, ten years old, 











to-day, to the sunlight of God's presence. 
have much work to do here; your time is short. 
You cannot afford to allow your mind to become 
a lazar-house of corruption, or a tomb of dead 
griefs. h nd light 
Ought it not to be a temple in which God’s Spirit 
shall dwell ? 


THE YOUTH’S 


griefa; even remorse, if nourished too long, 
becomes unwholesome. 
their dead. 


Let the dead days bury 


Open your soul to the fresh, strong air of 
0 You 


Fill it with trath and charity and light. 


a ge 
ONE OF THE YANKEES. 
American travellers in Switzerland have the 


pleasure of meeeting an old friend when they 
ascend Mount Rigi by railroad. The old friend is 
the railroad itself. They see ata glance that it is 
the same contrivance as that by which passengere 
are conveyed so comfortably up Mount Wash. 
ington. The locomotive pushes, instead of pulling, 
the passenger-car, and the ascent is made by a 
cog-wheel that claws hold of a central cogged rail. 
The story goes that while the road was building a 
Swiss engineer visited it, inspected it closely, took 
drawings of the track and engine, and thus learned 
how to construct the railroad that now climbs 
several of the Alpine mountains. 


Within the last three years aconsiderable number 


of these roads have been constructed In various 
parts of the world. Others are in progress; more 
are contemplated; and engineers are looking 
forward to the time when these odd-looking engines 
wil be eran 

tain ranges in 
for they can be made at much less expense than & 
system of tunnels and excavations. 


up and down all the great moun- 
‘urope, Agia, Africa and America; 





Jp no purser's book or wateh enrolled, — | Sylvester Marsh, the inventor of this plan of 
No wonder bislitle face wanes S| gsedndinng mouneatha ean ee ey Coe ee eee ot 


“Why, Jack, old man, 90 blue and sad ? 
Afrald of the music ?* ‘The face of the lad 
‘With mingled shame and anger burns. 
Julck to ie Commodore he turns ; 

*T'm not a coward, but I think If you— 
Excuse me, Capt’n, I mean if you knew 

I s'pose it’s because I'm young and small) 
fa not on the books! I’m no one at all! 
And as soon as this fighting work is done 
‘Aud we get our prize: money, every one 
Has his share of the plunder—J get none.” 


“And you're sure we shall take her?” “Sure? 
Whysir 
She's only’a biessed Britisher ! 

We'll take her casy enough, I bet; 

But glory’s all that I'm going to got!” 


“Glory! Idoubt if I get more, 

If T get so much,” sald the Commodore ; 
“But faith goes far in the race for fame, 

And down on the books shall go your name.” 


Bravely the little seaman stood 
Wray post while the scuppers ran with blood, 
While grizzled veterans looked and smiled. 
And gathered new courage from the child; 
Till the foeman, crippled in pride and. might, 
Struck his haughty flag and gave up the fight. 
Then little Jack Creamer stuod once more. 
Face to face with the Commodore. 


“You have got your glory,” he said, “my lad, 
And money to inake your sweethart lad. 

















to get nearer dl 
there he made 
lost in the disastrous revulsion of 1837. 
soon began again, and epent thirty years in devel. 
oping severa 





have to improve everything they touch. If a thin; 
works badly, they want to make it work well, an 
if it works well, they are not satisfed until the: 
have made it work bet 

long life of eighty-one busy years, he revolutionized 
every branch 0' 

engaged. He did not merely improve it; he made 
it all over again. 


ter. In the course of his 


business in which he was ever 


Born in New Hampshire in 1803, he moved to 


Boston when he was twenty-three years old, and 
went into business as a 

soon had an advanced 
supplyi 


rovision dealer. But he 
idea upon the subject of 
ig Boston with provisions. 

le removed to Ohio, where he originated the 





system of killing and packing meat by machinery, 
a business which has continued to the present day, 
and has become one of 

Important in the world. 
meats, but other countries as well. 
English hamlets the people do not know how to 
pronounce the word Chicago, 
meat all the same. They ask 


tho most extensive and 
It not only supplies the 
nited States with a hundred kinds of packed 
In remote 


but they buy Chicago 
for Chi-cay- 0 meat. 
Tt was as early as 1833 that he settled In Chicago, 
final source of provisions, an 

a considerable fortune, which he 

But he 


branches of the great business of 


Now, who may she be?” “My mother, sir supplying the world with food. “At length, in 1364, 
Sand te rest f° vase bhatied net hung his mead : | belie the posseoren Tien food estate, he did what 
T'll buy some schoolin’ with tbat,” he said. so many successful Yankees do, returned to hia 


Decatur laughed ; then In graver mood : 
‘The first Is the better, but both are good. 
Your mother shall never kuow want while I 
Have a ship to suil ur a flag to fy 

Abd schooling sou'll have tl all fs blue, 
But little the ltibbers can teach to you.” 
Midshipman Creamer's story is told— 

They did such things in the days of old, 
‘When faith and courage won sure reward, 
And the quarter-deck was not triply barred 
To the forecastle hero; for men were men, 
And the Nation was close to Ite Maker then. 


JAMES JEFFREY RocHE. 
— +e 
For the Companion. 
HOUSE-CLEANING. 


A recent French traveller through this country 
was amazed at the vigor with which the American 
housekeeper, from bleak New Hampshire to 
balmy Louisiana, at the first approach of spring 
Proceeded to ‘clean house.” 

He describes the tearing out of the contents of 
drawers and boxes, the gutting of closets, the 
carrying out of chairs and tables to be sunned, 
the vehement scrubbing, the sweeping, the open. 
ing of the innermost nooks of the house to sun 
and air, and the final triumph of purity and 
cleanliness. 

The process which to him was an amusing 
Novelty, is to all of us tedious as an oft-told tale. 
Yet did it never occur to some of us that there is 
another kind of house-cleaning, in which we 
seldom or never indulge ? 


a 





native 


a part of the road was 
was In 1868, and it was 
the year following. Since that time it has carried 
up and down the mountain about two hundred 
thousand passengers 


training at all as an eugineer. 


fast, 1 was frightened 


New Hampshire and settled at Concord. 
Some years before, while ascending Mount 


+] Washington on foot, he lost his way and had a 

very disagreeable, if not 
Tt was then that’he conceived the iden of lis 
mountain railroad. 


dangerous experience, 


He once told a journalist, who asked him for 


information about his road, that for many years he 
was unable to convince an 
the feasibility of his scheme, and that he was 
known In the mountains 
Marsh. 
stock, and he 
only ‘all the 
required for the enterprise. 





responsible person of 


by the name of Crazy 
No capitalists would subscribe to his 

Nas Jlnally obliged to furnish, not 
ideas, but nearly all the capital 


ixteen years after the conceiving of 


the scheme, 
opened to the 


ublic. This 
ih 


completed to the summit in 


without injuring one of them. 

very little schooling, and no 
He died in 1884. 

——+___ 

HOUSE SNAKES, 


parts of Brazil, where the climate is 


Mr. Marsh had had 


In certain 


Intensely hot, and where rate are a great nuisance, 
the common cat does not thrive, but Is replaced by 


domestic rat-catcher whose presence causes a 


decidedly unpleasant sensation to visitors from 
the north, when they first come in contact with 
this creature. 
Brazil upon a business 
short time at the estate of a well-to.do Brazilian 
on the San Francisco River, 
his observation of the Brazilian rat-catcher: 


An American who recently visited 
tour, and who spent a 


writes this account of 


oon the morning after my arrival, in descending 
talrcase from my room to go down to brente 


r RPA almost ‘half to 
There is that morbid dislike of one of your seeing an enormous snake curled up ouvie vont 
Reighbors, which you have hidden away oat of | exactly at the foover season Cee 


sight for years. 
light, prove how 
throw it away. 

There is the jealous suspicion which you have 
tong had of your own brother, but which you 
have never put into words. Go to him, talk the 
matter over in the sunshine and warmth of your 
affection for each other, and see how it will shrink 
and vanish. 

Your mind is full, perhaps, of puerile tales of 
Sossip about acquaintances and friends, satirical 


Bring the ugly thing to the 
dead and noxious it is, and 


strike at me. 
the speed I 
shout for help. 


English. 


the staircase, who now had lifted 
little, 


Ene serpent was apparently asleep, but I was 


Not at all sure that he might hot be preparing to 


So Tran bacl 


up the stairs with all 
could manage, and. Y 


then proceeded to 


“In two minutes the hall was full of servants, all 


gazing at me in astonishment; and my hoot 
out of his own apartment. pees 





““What ts the matter? 





he asked, in his best 


up Why,” said I, look there! Look at that anake!’ 
<,! potnted at the coiled.up monster at the fer, of 


up his hi 
and was sleepily looking about hime ¢34 ® 


ihe servants held their hands to thelr mouths, 





and any host laughed outright, 
y, f 


jokes and whispered stories, which you suspect aidoigt?” 880 he, ‘hav’ only Pedro; that's our 
to be false. Bring them ont to the full daylight abe sald I, gasping, ‘I thought tt was a great 
of common sense, and if they prove rotten and) “‘Itiea snake,’ enid my host, “but it Is perfectly 
base, never harbor them again. barmless, except to rats. You will not to mee 





Your memory, too, like an uncleaned apart. 
ment, may be hung and furnished with the fou! 
accumulations of years; chapters from flash 
novels, songs of rank flavor, anecdotes which 
You would not repeat to any person whom you 
sincerely respect. 7 

Out with them! Rid yourself of them as you 
would banish from your house old garments 
infected with a fatal disease. ‘There is no taint | 
which spreads contagion so fast, or which is. so 
mortal, a8 vile thought lingering and festering 
in the memory. 

Keep no skeletons in the secret places of your 
mind. Brood no longer over old sins or old 








in this part of 
Premises clear 


asked, uneaail. 


Whereupon a’servant came 


the snake about the neck wi 
| him oat Ineo gue che Beck with both bands, dragge 


al 


& species 
constrictor, and are employed we 
Brazil to catch rats. ‘They ace 


race, though 
th: 


ah 
razit without one. ‘They keep the 
Of rats. Pedro won't hurt your 
am T going to get down-staiva? 1 
“Oh, you can ste; 
“1 declined, howe 


“But how, 





right over him. 
however, to make ‘this attempt; 
forward and, seiz! ee 





ad Saw that the creature, as he was extended, 


jyas not less than four yards long, wat k 
the arm of the negro who dragged him out 8 


“Before I left the lace I foun 
bout giboias. They. are a fete Sinall boa 


‘In his habits Pedro was a good example of his 


he was of conside: rg 
sa ange siderably larger size 





of small boa | 


r 
They are inoflensive, apyae | 
ently not at all venomous, and tn theli: ten ute ea 
condition, perfectly tame. | |” Shel domesticated 





COMPANION 


house, 
“All day long he slept somewhere in the use, 
generally’ at the footof the stairs. But when 
Gvouing approached he began to wake up, an 
after nightfall he glided swiftly about the premises, 
looking for rats. Gas 
“He even had holes which enabled him to get 
between te floore and cellings, anu into the space 
e partitions. 
witWhenever he found a rat he pounced upon him, 
wrapped him in hie folds and carried him out of 
the Pense, leaving him dead. The servants told 
me that the Vackbone of every rat he caught was 
1 least a dozen places. 4 
broken ime, I preferred the rats to the snake, 
and took good care that my chamber door was shut 
at night, and that there were no holes left open in 
the ceiling or the floor, from which Pedro might 
Into my apartment. 
ome never seemed to eat the rate; Indeed, I 
never saw him eat anything at all. ‘The negroes 
said he killed the rats for the fun of it. - 
“lafterward saw iiotas tor eee ene markets 
Pernambuco and Balla for prices ri 
edolias to two-dellares twas told that Ul ey easily 
became domesticated to such an extent that if they 
were removed from pne house to another they 
invariably returned to the house from which they 
en taken. 
een the country, therefore, the rat-snake goes 
with the house; and if you have occasion to pur- 
chase or hire a residence, the proprietor will brag 
about the virtues and skill of the giboia. 


——_+or—_ 
For the Companion. 


WHEN FALSTAFF DIED. 


A' made a finer end, snd iwveny eng ant Jt bed been 
y ristom cl ;} 2! pal even at 12 
the cide ta? orton oud “add, God, God!" and a” babbled 
of green fields.—Henry V. ‘Act tt. Scene 3. 
When Falstaff died his faith was true, 
‘For on God's name three thee he oried,— 
And close to him his childhood drew 
When Falstaff died! 
He “at turning o' the tide,” 
“Or green folds babbled” that ke knew 
Fragrance and bloom had glorified. 
Bardolpb, Nym, Pistol—merry crew ! 
So often Jestlag by his sldor— 
Ab, how their e: fore brimmed with dew 


stat 
When Fa Wiuiam H. Haywe. 
ean eg ele 


AFTER HER BONES. 


Up Ina little Pennsylvania town perched on the 
top of the Alleghanies lives a patriarchal negro, 
known as “Old Booey.” On the first day of the 
week he leads a small flock of his fellow-country- 
men tn their devotional exercises, expouniting to 
them the Law, with many commentaries strictly 
his own. The other six days he devotes to 
| gathering bones from far and near, which, after 
a sufficient quantity has been accumulated, he 
conveys to a fertilizer factory in a neighboring 
city, where such wares find a ready market. 


So great has been his diligence in this good work 
that the neighborhood long since became thor. 
oughly picked of its bones; and all sources of 
possible supply are now watched most narrowly. 

Jt happened that a farmer of the locality, bein, 
of a thrifty turn, had himself been saving such 
bones as came in his way from. time to time, 
thinking that when he had ‘secured a eizable load 
he would carry them to the factory. But he liad at 
last abandoned the project, and chaneing recently 
to meet the old professional, he said, “Mr. Booey, 
there is a small pile of bones back of my barn 
which you can have, if you want them: 

“Thank ye, sah, thank ye, sah; I’se mighty glad 
to get them.” 

, proved hile sincerity, by repairing almost 
immediately to the farmer's house. The farmer 
had not yet returned, and his wife, a particularly 
thin and’ rather acrimonious woman, came to the 

joor. 

“Goo! mawnin’, 
great courtesy. 

“Well, what do you want?” she replied, a little 
sharply; for she was a woman who believed in 
wastlng'nelther mannera nor 
thought beneath her. 

“’se come fuh yoh bones.” 

“My what?” 

“Yoh bones.” 

“How dare you talk to me that way?” she 
exclaimed, greatly incensed, for her “extreme 
thinness wag a very sensitive point with her. “You 
ghall answer for this when my husband comes 

iome,’? 

“Why, ma’am, yob husban’ tole me to come aftah 
them. “Ife said he got tlahd seein’ em round, and 
he be glad if I cart’em off fur fertilizing.” 

She stood speechiless, for a moment, with amaze. 
ment and rage. 

“My husband sent you?” 

“Yas, ma’am.” 

“Oh, wait uli I see that man!" 
for she had given that meek and 
person a sound ratiny 
that morning, e9| 
sive fatness and 
he had taken this 

“Yas, ma'am,” 














ma'am,” said Mr. Booey, with 





time upon those she 


she exclaimed, 
uncom planing 
Just before he lett home 
ecially charging him with exces. 
lazineas; and she firmly believed 
way to get his revenge. 

continued the venerable bone 


collector, greatly nonplussed at this unexpected 
reception, but still intent upon accomplishing his 
errand; “he say dey aint many. 









pooty’ old; 
put ’em 
de erick, he reckon 


and he’ reckon dey pooty 
jong with de old hoss down by 
1 git'a load.” 

{ost opportunely the farmer at that moment 
drove into the yard; and seeing his visitor, called 
sree Lou'll Gnd those bones down under the big 
apple-tree the other side of the wall.” 

It was a Week before the farmer's wife recovered 
her cheerfulness. 


—+e+____ 
DANGEROUS INTRUDER. 


Jim Hazzard, a veteran Florida hunter, lives ina 
Tough board cabin on a creek near Lake Crescent, 
Up to within a few weeks his cabin wasa make. 
shift, tumbledown affair, with a hingeless door 
loosely propped against the entrance. Since that 
time a perilous adventure, which came near costing 
him his life, has caused him to put his dwelling in 
better repair, with a strong door securely fastened, 


Ong might the hunter was awakened from a 
feund sleep by a sense that there must be sone. 
thing unusual in his room. There was heavy 
jarring of the bed. Bnd a loud whoo? brought him 
realization of his "Th 
cnignc anger. ‘The intruder was 
sprang up in bed, and reaching a raf 
above him, drew himselt up. clashing of jaws 
st below gave notice how ‘narrowly: f 
escaped the alligator's teeth. zo poshed 
@ moonlight streaming throu 
Window enabled him to make out the huge saurlan, 
ough was crawling on the bed, disgusted wy 
Oude. at having lost so good ‘a meal” evens 
felt that he was ina trap, perched upon a narrow 
wer, with no arms and 'very slight hope of sot 
alle rescue, After time the alligator lay. still, 
a rent contented with hi 
ee mo tonto 8s quarters and willing 
TO.0r three hours passed, and the first streak 
Qf dawn stole into the eubin. ‘Throueh the open 
door came swarms of mosquitoes, which med one 


h the small 
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hunter’s constrained position doubly 
an hour he fought them and then, worm, Pet 
reckless, resolved to make a dash for eet 

Gathering all”his ‘strength, “Haseace™ 
{ump for the door. “He cleared theallivaiot 

ut hie feet slipped and he fell. ‘The ne 
Instantly ‘swung around. “It wus a mf 
peril, and hardly knowing whut he dia ieuet 
raeped the first thing that came w is bang ene 
happened to be a great pine knot, and heey at 
Hep enemy. lucky th Th 

it_was'a lucky throw. The knot ¢ 

saurian's mouth, aud ae the great jaws er gt 
& snap, the reptile’s teeth were Imbedei the 
Food: For a moment the alligator was rete 
harmless, and in that moment the bane 
bls feet, seized hie revolver from the wiih 
shot the reptile tn the eye. d 

For the next few minutes there was alive tie 
in the cabin. ‘The ‘alligator thmehed she 









Hazzard fired shot after shot at him until the 
was dead. 
——+e____ 
AMAZING. 


The ways of English and Americans are st 
appalling to the more indolent and less cleanly 
Southern nations, who have had for many decades 
large opportunities for studying these race peel, 
arities and yet have never ceased to wonder, 
When Mr. W. D. Howells was Consul at Veuiee 
an attempted burglary in the palace occupied ly 
him gave occasion for the following suggestive 
incident: 


In my account of this affair to the commissary 
of police, I said that the burglary occurred one 
morning ‘about daylight, when I saw the healcy 
the burglar peering above the windowsill, and he 
hand extended to prey upon my wardrobe. 

“Excuse me, Signor Console," Interrupted the 
commissary, “how could you see him?” 

“Why, there was nothing In the world to preven 
me. window was open.” 

‘he window was open!” gasped the commis 
sary. “Do you mean that you sleep with your 
windows open?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“Pardon,” sald the commlesary, suspletousy, 
“do all Americans sleep with thelr ‘window 








open?” 
“I may venture to say they all do in summer,"1 
answered. “At least, it Is tlie general custom” 


Such a thing as this indulgence in fresh air 
seemed altogether foreign to the commlsaary’ 
experience, and but for my official dignity 14 
sure I should have been effectually browbeaten 
by him. As it was, he threw himself back in his 
armchair and stared at me fixedly for some 
moments. Then he recovered himself with another 
“Pardon!” and turning to his clerk, said: 

“Write down that, according to the American 
custom, they were sleeping with their windows 
open. ; 

But I know that for all his politeness, he con. 
sidered this habit a relic of the time when we 
Americans abode in wigwams. 


——_+e+___ 
OUT OF PLACE. 


The commercial room of English hotels ix devote 
to that species of business man whom we designate 
as “drummer,” and who, in America, fares with 
the other guests. John Poole, an English humorist 
of bygone days, once strolled into a hotel at 
Brighton, and ordered dinuer. As he was dis. 
cussing his savory chop, another man entered, 
took his stand by the fire, and began whistling. 
Finally, be spoke. 


“Fine day, air,” said he. 
“Very fine,” answered Poole. 
Business pretty brisk?” 
“I believe 60. * 
“Do anything with Jones on the parade?” 
Now it so happened that Jones was the grocer 
from whom Poole occastonally bought a quarter 
of @ pound of tea, and 6o he answered: 
“A little.” 
‘"Good man, stp.” 
“Glad to hear it, sir.” “ 
“Do anything with Thompson, in King Street? 
“No, air.” 
“Shaky, sir!” ‘ 
“Sorry to hear ft, eir. Recommend a course of 
salt bathe! rie 
‘The stranger looked earnestly at Poole, advanced 
to the table, and sald, arms a-kimbo : pa 
ir, I begin to think you are a gentleman! 
T hope £0, sir," answered Poole; ‘and I hope 
uy are the same.” 
Y“cNothing of the kind!"" exclaimed the stranger. 
“And if you are a gentleman, what business hare 
‘ou here?” ; 
* fle rang the bell, and when the walter entered, 
exclaimed, indignantly : fe 
“Here’s @ gentleman! Turn him out! i 
Poole had’ unwittingly settled himeelf in th 
commercial room of the hotel. 


+e 
A PRETTY EXPERIMENT. 


A pretty and interesting experiment, which may 
be new to some readers of The Companion, is that 
by which the growth of an oak plant can be 
watched, from its earliest stage. 


ta 
Cut a circular piece of card to fit the top o} 
hyacinth glass, e¢-us to rest upon the ledge and 
exclude the air. Pierce a hole through the centr 
of the card and pass through it a strong threed, 
having a small piece of wood tied to oue end, 
whieh, resting transversely on the card, pre 

ita being drawn through. 

To the other end of the thrend attach an acorn; 
and having half-filled the glass with water, sus 
Pend the acorn at a short distance from the surface, 

‘The glass must be kept Iu a warm room, In ¢ 
few daya the steam which has ggeneraved in the 

lass will hang from the acorn in a large ¢ ro 
Soon the acorn wilt burst, and the oot will pro- 
trude and thrust itself into the water; in ood, 
Gaye more a stem will shoot out at the other end, 
and rising upward, will press against the card, 7 
Fhlch a hole must be made to allow tt to p 
through. 

From this stem small leaves will ena Sern 
and in the course of a few weeks the e: peitle ‘onl 
will be rewarded by having a sturdy’ litt 
plant, several inches In height. 


ste 
SHE REMEMBERED. 




















A city-bred youth was escorting a pretty Jie 
country girl, and was evidently proud of her F 
spite of a shade of embarrassment which now se 
then came over him at some slight ontbreak 01 
verdancy on her part. 


As the car passed the Tombs, she cried out 
enthusiastically: fs 
“On, there is’ that lovely Museum J read about 
Se they keep It open on Sundays, do they?” a6, 
it gh eh” Teplied the young man, dryly, “they 

It open on Sundays.” 

a vemember you wrote and told me you were 
there twice.” as 
The passengers were all well-bred sie ie 
People, and of course did not laugh, but 





of them emiled.—New Fork World. 
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For the Companion. 


CHESTNUTTING. 


We all went chestnutting over the hill, 
Sam and Jennle, and George and 1; 
The air was frosty and clear and atill, 
And the nuts were as thick as they could lie. 


At the foot of a tree, half hid by a rail, 
The squirrels had heaped such a pretty pile; 
But Sam juat scooped them into his pall, 
Though we begged him not to all the while. 


Then Jennie and I heaped up some more 
Of the biggest nuts, all fair and fat; 
And Sam stole those, the same as before! 
Now what would you do with a boy like that? 


—o___ 
For the Companion. 
A LETTER FROM CONNIE. 


Ontanto, CaL., OctoneR 1. 

Dear Covsin Rusy. 

I was very glad to get your letter. We bope 
You will be sure to come next winter. The 
winters are very nice here. We have rains, and 
the gardens are as fall of flowers as they are in 
the summer, heliotropes and lots of roses and 
everything. And the 
hills get green after 
a while, and wild 
flowers come. 

But all summer 
there is not one bit of 
rain, and it is full as 
hotas Chicago or any- 


where. 
I am glad you are 
all well. We are all 


well now. So is baby. 
She has got some 
teeth. She almost got 
hurt very bad a while 
ago, but I didn’t mean 
to tell that. She has 
been well all summer. 
Mamma says babies 
do not get sick in the 
summer here. 

Sho is so cute. She 
hikes to ride in her 
cab, and I like to 
wheel her. Tam very 
careful with her. 

Awhileago mamma 
was not very strong 
and had headaches. 
Sister had to do the 
work, and I had to 
tend baby. I used to 
get tired of it. It is 
hard to wheel the cab 
in the dust. 

One time I said 1 
almost wished we'd 
never had a baby. 
But | was sorry right 
off, and I was more 
sorry when—there! I 
said 1 wouldn't tell 
that. Now I will close. 
Your cousin, Conniz. 

P.S. I guess I will 
tell that after all. 
Maybe then I will 
feel better. 

You see, 1 was 
going a-visiting that 
day, and in the morn- 
ing sister said, ‘Connie, you'll have to go 
to-morrow, for mamma's got a headache again, 
and you must tend baby.” 

‘And I snapped right out that it was always that 
way, and I thought babies were an awful bother. 
Sister put her into the cab, and told me to wheel 
her up and down very careful, and not go far 
from the house. But as soon as she was out of 
sight I went right off to the avenue. 

I don’t know what made me feel so ugly. It 
never seems that way to me about baby now. 

T guess I'll wait and tell you the rest when you 
come next winter. ConniE. 

Oct. 3.—1 might as well finish. I'd rather) 
write it than tell it. 

There is cement sidewalk on the avenue. It is 
all down-hill for miles. The crossings are far 
apart. It isa nice place to runa cab if you are 
careful. It runs itself one way. 

Well, I wheeled her up and down a while, and 
I kept thinking that if I'd known how much 
work 'twould be I wouldn’t have been so glad to 
have a baby sister. 

And then I let the cab stand at the up-hill 
crossing. I just put a little round stone under 
one wheel. I wanted to see if I could get a drink 
where the water was running close by. 

Allat once baby saw the water, and began to 
jump. That started the cab. 1 ran and tried to 


THE YOUTI’S 


Oh, it went so fast! I couldn't scream or say 
,@ word, but I just kept running. I knew I 
couldn’t catch it. I knew when it struck the 
crossing it would throw baby out. And then I 
thought what I'd said about her, and how I'd 
felt. 1 saw a Chinaman with a vegetable-wagon 
coming up the street. Ho stopped near the cross- 
ing and jumped out. 1 wondered what he stopped 
for. “ 

And then, first I knew, he caught that cab 
right in bis arms. And I couldn't say one word. 
I just took baby and sat down and cried and 
cried. And when I looked up the Chinaman was 
gone. 

Sister got worried and came looking for us. 
And she thought I was sick, for I couldn’t tell 
about it at first. And I thought they would all 
hate me when I told. But they seemed to be 
sorry forme. I shouldn't think they would; but 
they were. 

And that’s all, only I hope we can find the 
Chinaman. Your cousin, Con. 


—- +. 
For the Companion. 
TOMMY'S GREAT INVENTION. 


“I've thought of a new way to make money, 
Uncle Peter,” said Tommy, as he came in from 
the wood-shed with a little box in his hand; ‘I'm 
going to invent things and get ‘em patented.” 

“T suppose then you'll invent a jackknife that 
won't get lost, and # pocket that will never wear 
out, and a gold watch that can be bought for 
twenty-five cents."” 

Tommy didn’t halt hear, being very busy with 
his little box. 








SOLID 


For the Companion. 
PUMPKIN-PIE. 


Pumpkin-pie is good to eat, 

Cold and creamy and rich and sweet, 
Good for breakfast and dinner and tea,— 
Who will eat pumpkin-pie with me? 





——_—_ 
For the Companion. 


LITTLE «QUICK'S-A-WINK'S” 
TOILET. 


One morning, early last September, Edna and 
Jamie and I had settled ourselves on the wall 
under the old balm-o’-gilead-tree at the top of the | 
hill to rest, for we had been on along walk far 
up on “Scrabble Hill’’ to gather great bunches of 
fragrant pennyroyal and catnip, which grew there 
in abundance and was in full flower now, and | 
also for a lookout over the beautiful country. | 

We had sat there under the balm-o’-gilead some | 
time, chewing bits of pennyroyal, when along’ 
came a little chipmunk, that Jamie dubbed 
“Quick’s-a-wink,”” he was so spry. He was on 
his way home from the pear-orchard at the foot 
of the hill, where he had been taking breakfast; , 
and we guessed, and rightly, too, as it proved, that 
he had his cheeks full of seeds for lunch, they | 








catch it, but it went faster and faster. 


were so plump. | 


COMPANION. 


“Would you like to see my invention, Uncle 
Peter ?’’ said he at last. ‘I've got it all fixed but 
just one little point. It's a mousetrap. See, here 
he comes, looking for his supper. And here's a 
sort 0° little feed-box full of cake and cheese. 
And he smells the cheese, and keeps sniffing 
“round till he sees it, and then in he goes at this 
hole, and flop comes the little door, and there’s 
Mr. Mouse! Oh, it’s lots better than a cat!" 

“Why, of course ’tis,”’ said Uncle Peter. “It'll 
never scratch the baby, or drink out of the milk- 
pan, or keep folks awake in the night. I can see 
it’s better than a cat!” 

“And I'll make a bigger one for rats and 
quite a good-sized one for rabbits, and maybe a 
great, immense one for bears. Wouldn't that be 
splendid?” 

“] should think so!”" cried Uncle Peter. ‘Let's 
have another look at this great invention of 
yours. Here he goes into this hole, and flop 
comes the little door—that’s the way, isn’t it? 
But what flops the little door ?”” 

“Woll,” said Tommy, slowly, “you know I 
said there was just one thing I hadn’t got hold of 
yet. I've thought, and tried, and I can’t seem 
to find any way to flop that little door when 
the mouse goes in. But I’m not going to give 
up on account of a little matter like that, even 
if I have to sit behind the wood-box and flop it 
myself!” 

ag 


Owe day Bell had been visiting one of her 
playmates, and was given some Siberian crab- 
apples. On her return home she said, “Mamma, 
Mr. Stevens has some of the nicest Presbyterian 
crabs you ever saw.” 





COMFORT. 


We were sitting directly in his path, for the 
walls are the squirrels’ roadways, and “Quick’s- 
a-wink”’ did not like it. He danced about on the 
wall in a great panic, ran in and out between the 
stones, and scolded and “snickered"’ and flirted 
his tail, as though he expected to drive us off. 

But we sat as still as mice. By and by, after 
the little fellow had ‘freed his mind,” he cooled 
off and sat down on his small haunches, not a 
yard away from us, to wash his face like a little 
cat. 

How his tongue flew! And his tiny paws 
scrubbed his small face—now this way, now 
that—till his soft fur was rumpled all over his 
bright eyes, like a careless schoolboy’s hair, and 
he looked quite sava; 

‘Then something tickled his ear—a little wood- 
tick, perhaps. Up went the tiny hindfoot—dig— 
dig—dig! The woodtick’s account was settled in 
a trice, and he went on with his washing with 
greater speed and earnestness. We could scarcely 
see his paws, they went so fast, and his head 
spun around like a top, till the pear-seeds flew 
out of his cheeks. 

It was comical, and Jamie, instead of the chip- 
munk, “‘snickered”’ this time. 

“Chickar-chirr-rr-rr!"" Down dodged “Quick’s- 
a-wink” into the wall, and we went on and left 
him to smooth the fur out of his eyes and go 
home his own way. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 


The first and third lines of each stanza rhyme; 
also the second and fourth. The omitted words 
are all formed from the niue letters omitted from 
the last line. 


Dear mamma, 1 was coming home «++ 
Last Monday night, through the rain, 

When whom should I'meet but young Jamie Stone, 
Just down by the gate in the + + +s. 


Now, Jamle pretends that he loves me «#« «, 
But I think he turned quite pale 
When he asked why I shun him. I ventured to 
ell. 


“Because you love lager and * « +. 
“Will you leave them,” I asked, “and elgars and 
ae 


Will you give them up for me? 
Will you ‘sign the pledge at the temperance 
eee er 
But he would not promise—not + «. 


When we met last night to try fortunes hy 
To the kitchen of Cousta ‘e's omunes #8 # * 
Jamie's nut with mine in the fire he threw, 
But they popped far asunder, 1 * +». 


And when in the glass my ring hi 

Itfingled atl. eet sete ne tt 

And H ls my brother's initial, you know, 
‘And he never smoked a cigar. 


I'd rather be loved by my dear brother « # «, 
‘Than by any one efse I've seen 

So, gladly accept the prophetical 
Prognosticsof this seeeeeeee. 


2. 
AUTUMNAL ACROSTIC. 


From one of Lon, 
seltow's poems, *°"9 


Read in the primals 
the name given by 
French peasants to the 
Indian Summer. 


1. “The forget- me 
nots of the angels.” 

2. A word supereti- 
tious minds have seen 
written by a comet on 
the sky. 

3. A” bird—“wildest 
of singers.” 

4. “The bridegroom 
of snow.” 

5. A heroine. “When 
she had passed it 
seemed like the ceas. 
Ing of exquisite 
music.” 

6. A wild animal of 
the prairies. 

7. “The ‘Beautiful 
River.” 

8. An inatrument to 
which the whip-poor 
will’a voice Is Ifkened. 

9. “4 country where 
all men are equal, and 
all are brothers’ and 
alsters.”* 

10. A water blossom 
that "lifted her golden 
crown above the heads 
of the boatmen.”” 

Il. A State called by 
the ‘early vettlers an 








Elen. 

12. “An insect, once 
supposed, in certain 
conditions, to cure 
fever. 


13. Historical char- 
acter, to whose sons 
the Tndian wibes are 
likened. 

MW. A flower “wet 
with the dews of ne- 
peuthe.” 

15. That, in which 
to be efficacious, 12 
must be enclosed. 

16. A flower that 
mae a ladder of rope 
hung from a cedar. 

Yi. A tree that (3) 
stood by a heroine's 
door. E. Le Be 


3. 
BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead the oppo- 
site of there, and leave 
the opposite of after. 

2. Behead the oppo- 
site of never,and leave 
the opposite of loss. 

3. Behead the opposite of to grow strong, and 
leave the opposite of delight. 

4. Behead the opposite of to borrow, and leave 
the opposite of the be; aning 

5. Behead the opposite of Informing by writing, 
and leaye the opposite of to throw into disorder. 

6. Behead ths opposite of indifference, and leave 
the opposite of being In good health. 

7. Behead the opposite of being depressed, and 
leave the opposite of early. 

head the opposite of to starve, and leave 
the opposite of denoting distance. 

9. Behead the opposite of either, and leave the 
opposite of neither. 

‘The beheaded letters, in the order here given, 
spell the close of October. 





Answers to Puzzles in October 8th. 
1. 


ZPROAwOR 
MUNK ZRP OR 
Rone zrenr 
Ade Za 
Radonmdao 


E. C. Stedman, Oct. Eighth. 
2. Don Quixote, Spain, Europe, America, Mig- 
uel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
yranny is always weakness.” 2. “Env. 
ce” ¥ fetlek to one busin te i 














3. 
is ignorani 


“Simple duty hath no place for fear.” 5. “Discon. 
tent ts the intirmity of will.” 6. “Actions speak 
louder than words.’ 
4. Read, Ada, able, Readable. 
bB. 1. $-mew. 2. P-rickets. 3. T-arras. 4. E-lute. 
5. G-auger. 6. K-awn. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
EXPERIENCE MAKES THE CRITIC. 


4 of curing dys 
Yo s who treat 

ual 
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“Brown's Bronchial Troches” relieve 
t troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every. 
and only in box [Adv. | 
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nz Piles. ctl A tells how to 
eran t c relief. A quarter pint ea eivsa marnendice, cells Bow to 
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Cnet fenders SOHN] cALVINe Lows nse 
ECTOR Rime.) 
STAMBCOLLECTORS = so H A 
= 7 NOTON, O. 
. FARMINGTON COLLEGE, W. Fansixotos, 0. | 
CYCLONES AND TORNADOES. rise raat per terme Bameagsilee: INDIGESTION. ACID STOMACH. 


There are two terms used by meteorolo; 
men who study the weather call thensely 
are often confused 
“eyclone” and “tor 
pens that the former ; 
1s intended. The terrible whirlwinds that fre: 
quently cause so much ¢ uction of life and 
property in the West and Southwest 
tornadoes, though It is rare to see them deseribe, | 
except in the writings of men of science, by any | 
other word than cyclone. 

A cyclone, properly speaking, is 
ing a Vast extent of 
thousand miles in diamet 
of winds which really blow. spirally 
gradually in, toward the centre of the storm, | Pi 
although, owing to the great extent of the storm | 
the wind at any particular place seems to be blow- 
ing straight ahen 

Near and around the A 
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of it, for the whole storm advances ge PYIase ae mane 
toward the east or northeast, rain falls in 5 Trapouguets 2c, new Balt st. Beitigione oh | 
or less quantities. At thecentre the al Is lightest, | Pi a earned at homedurine [eines one 
or the pressure shown by the baromer {s least, and fgrued at home during lelsure hour 
that is the reason the winds are all drawn in’ that thing eng fl eens ee 
direction. | The spiral motion arises. trom ‘th | a fascinating pastime andorra | 
effects of the rotation of the earth. st every | nity to wet witha ogre 0 
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A tornado, on the other hand, is a flerce whirl: | Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
wind whose path is generally only a few rods wide, WUSHIONS. Whispersheard. Com- | thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath, 
althouxh it may travel for many’ miles, destroying fortable and self adjust ‘Successful whe: Absolutely’ pure and harmi Put up in metal boxes 
ever: ‘its way. A black, funnel-shaped | dies fall “Sota byt Hl only, 853 Eire with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2cte 
cloud is alway: feature of the tornado. This | York.” Write far tin tented ook of Proofs AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 











ondensed and clouds 
of dust and debris"in the very core of the whirl 
wind, and wherever it passes nothing but the solid 
ground can withstand {t. 

But while cyclones and tor 
phenomena, the former appe: 
latter. Tornadoes almost Aly 
all, on the southeasterly outskir 
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Early in July of this year a cyclone swe, See Optician, 49 Ns | 
from the Gulf of Mexico into the lower purt of the B I RD 

Mississippi Valley, and Mke offshoots ‘trom this 

great storm, a number of tornadoes accompanied the: ne Great Secret of 

or followed it, killing many people and cutting a wall estore fa soon 





path three hundred feet wid 
the city of Baton Rouge. 
The exact nature of the connection between 
cyclones and tornadoes is not yet under ood; but 
the distinction between thei is se ar that 
nobody should ever bestow upon one the nate | 
that belongs to the other. 1 
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MOOSE AND LOCOMOTIVE, 

Ou Sunday, July 12th, as a short train of f 
Was running up the Duluth & Winnipeg Road into 
Ttasca County, Minn., for a load of cedar poles, »/| 
large moose was discovered near the track. In an 
Instant he fled ahead of the train along the old 
tote path used by Indians and woodsmen before 
the rallway was built. ‘The path is close to the 
car-track, and at this point, about fifty miles from | 
Duluth, 1s parallel with it, passing over the almost 
dead level divide between the Mississippi River 
and the Great Lakes. | 

As there are no regular 
engineer had a clear flelk 
the moose how to run. 
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ALTOG DIFFERENT, 
General Thomas greatly beloved among the | 
private soldiers. Napoleon became the Little 
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Boils, Pimples 
carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


It will 

relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 
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TORU DUTT. 


India has had one real poetess, a young girl, 
called familiarly Toru Dutt, who had the excep. 
Honal advantage of a thorough education. She 
and her sister Aru not only shared their brother's 
English lessons, while living in Calcutta, but were 
given the benefit of travel ani extended instruc. 
tion In France and England. On their return to 
India, Toru at once began writing for publication, 
and £0 skilful was her use of the English language, 
that it became a general bellef that her work was 
that of some English writer who had chosen to 
adopt an Indian pseudonym. 


In 1876, when she was twenty years old, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse was reviewing booké for an English 
newspaper, and it {3 his account of a certain visit 
pald at the editorial office, in the “dead season” of 
the year, that he spent it in upbralding the whole 
body of' publishers for issuing no books worth 
reviewing. 

“Atthat moment,” he sys, “the postman brought 
in a thin, sallow packet with a wonderful Indian 
postmark on it, and containing a most unattractive 
orange pamplilet of verve, entitled, “A Sheat 
Gleaned In French Fields.” 

“This shabby Ilttle book seemed speedily destined 
to find ita way into the waste-paper basket, but the 
editor thrust It into my unwilling hands, and sald: 

“There, see whethe 
of that. 

“A hopeless volume it seemed, with its queer 
outalde and queerer type, but when at last I took it 
out of my packet, what was my surprise and 
almost rapture, to open upon real poetry !"" 

Toru’s acquaintance with French and English 
lterature was something remarkable, and~ her 
translations were full of grace and spirit. Both 
she and her elster found time for a great amount 
of serious study, but they were also enthusiastic 
novel-rende 
What are your favorite books?" asked an 
English gentleman who was paying thelr father a 
visit. 
teil ROvels of course,” answered Toru, without 
delay 

“Novels!” exclaimed he. « 
that. You should read histo 

“Oh no,” was the reply. 
novels are true.” 

It was truth of thought, life and character which 
these Bengali girls sought; they tried to steep 
themselves in the actual atmosphere breathed by 
different nations. 

Toru Dutt was but twenty-one when she died, 
and yet she left behind her not only original poems 
and ‘translations, but the manuscript of a French 
novel which, amid all its imperfections, still shows 
remarkable promise. 

veltts only physical pain which makes me ery." 
e sald to the doctor, In her last moments. “My 
spirit is at peace. [knowin whom I have believed.” 
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— +e 
BIGGEST FOR THE DAY. 


“(Tis sweet to be remembered,” as every one 
knows. But to be remembered for an act.of fool- 
ishness? Well, even that Is sometimes money in a 
man’s pocket. Said a New York gentleman to a 
Herald reporter: 


I went to the post-office the other day to buy a 
dollar's worth of one-cent stamps, and when I got 
home, some six miles away, it flashed upon me 
that I had given the clerk’a five-dollar bill and 
hurried off without my change. 

The next morning I went the first thing to the 
Postomlice.. The stamp clerk was serving a long 
line of customers, and I took my place at the foot 
of the string. How unlikely {ft seemed that he 
should remember me among the crowds that had 
been at his window the day before! 

As I yot near him, however, and began to speak, 
he took up from the counter before him four one: 
dollar bills and silently passed them through the 
window 

“Thank you,” sald 1. “I didn’t know but among 
so many fouls you might have forgotten me.” 

“Yes, I might have,” said he, as he renched out 
toward the man behind me, “but you were the most 
conspicuous one yesterday. Two's did you say, 


sir?’ 
—+er— 


























WINTER AND SUMMER. 


An Englishman who, after grumbling about bis 
native country for more than half a lifetime, at 
last made up his mind to emigrate to New Zealand, 
was asked why he chose that far-away part of the 
world for a place of residence. 


“Why,” said he, “it 1s becauge nature has made 
a much better arrangement of the seasons there 
than it has here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What dol mean? Why, it'a a great mistake of 
nature, as any one must see, to have the cold 
Weather come in the winter nnd hot weather in the 
summer. How delicious it must be to have it hot 
in December, now, which fs the cold, freezing 
season, and what a blessing to get bracing cold in 
July when everybody needs it! Now that’s the 
way they have it in New Zealand, and that’s what 
J call a sensible arrangement of the seasons!" 


——-—_—_ 
RESENTED IT. 


Among the reminiscences of Hannibal Hamlin 
which have been revived in print since his death, 
ie a characteristic anecdote of his boyhood. 


When about ten years old he broke his arm, and 
upon the splints and bandages being taken off In 
due course of time, It was found that the bone had 
slipped out of place. 

‘Abother surgeon was summoned, and without 

Iving the boy a hint of what was coming, he 
Broke the bone again, #0 as to set it properly. 

Thereupon the youthful Hannibal, who still had 
one sound arm, drew off and struck the doctor in 
the face; a performance which was excused, but 
with the remark : 

“When I operate upon you again, young man, I 
shall have you atrapped down.” 


——— 6 
REWARD OF BRAVERY. 


Patrick McX— is a great admirer of personal 
bravery, and never falls to inslet that men of Intre- 
pidity are entitled to grent favors and privileges. 


He was told the story of a murderer who had 
died bravely on the gallows, taking the whole mat- 
ter with smiles and xay words. 

“Aw eure,” sald Patrick, “whin a man has died 
on the gallows as brave as that, the giver'ment, 
should pardhon him on the shpot for his bravvery !” 


HE 
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TF MUSIC OFFERS) 


1200 Pages, Containing 1200 Pieces for $2.00, 








een estimated that there are, in the Uni 





States alone, aver thre 











million bomes that have musical instruments. All these need muse, {thus heen 
our aim to furnish this in such a shape and at such a price, that we huvetiatie 
reached a polnt where we offer music at (he rate of six pages for one cent. 

In submitting the following great music offers for the approval of the readers of The Companion me deem 





it 
Meee bee 1a Waeg up much mpace to prove our entire reliability. | The fact that dering the turniy give years that 
Menace Pen in business in Loston we have so largely and repeatedly advertined in its columns ix mipbiontcaetoce 


that wwe have alaya done just as we agreed to, and our motto is “Satisfaction guaranteed or money tepeeae es 


OFFER 200 wxitititar, PIECES QUiiiltze! 75 cents. 


No. | Aes eber Music Book ever published can equal this one. It hos £3 pages (each x12, inches) 










































and colored covers. The plates average larger than those usual for sheet music. The paper is 
of fine book quality, and the preas work the best. Some idea of its size ean be formed Fema its 

welght—33 ounces. The contents of the book are divided Into four parts + 

SONGS WITM ACCOMPANIMENTS, 
ABCDuet. . . . . . . John Parry | Gipsy Countess. Duet 'S. Glover | On Venice Waters... Roeder 
Across the Bridge. . ° “G. LeBrunn | Juanita. ss. Tr. Qut on the Deep”... FUN. Loe 
Beautiful Mooulight, ” Duet'S. Glover | 1 Whistle and Wali for Peace to Thy Spirit. ‘Duet |." Verd: 
HeforeJchovah's AwfuiThrone, ” Madan | I've Worked Eight Hout Playmates Niiace Ii, Dacre 
Braw New Shoon, The... W. T. Bell | In Old Madrid” Pray for Us « "." M. Biecolomint 
Bridge. The . < Lady Carew | Idle Poet. 2! Rocked in ‘Ciadie of inc Deep. "Kinin 
Comtad ‘i F.MeGlennon | Leonore |... i. Trotere | Sweet Katie Connor |, “Nate 
ing F Hj Tom! | Little Pipher Maiden” .” "1. Waldmann | Sweet Long Ago. il. M.Estabrovke 
Lord, toThee, nightandday | Theodora | ‘That we Lane 6. ._F. MeGlennon 
Love's Old Sweet Song. . J. 1. Moliov | Then you Wink Qiher Eye. Lytton 
Estabrooke | Mary and John. ‘Tom, the Piper's Son. 


F Mendelssohn 





Only a Year... ‘Vital Spark of Heavenly Flame.” Harwood 


PIANO OR ORGAN PIECES. 










































Easy Pieces for Plano and Org 





PL 
syne. 





























eta, and Sho ’ 
Auld tan j Cate boot the. Bice Master Setwell._ | ‘Paddy Whack. Sir David Blair. 
Apsnenkinn | Danse di Plough Boy. | Yadeo'Dunee, | Monferino, | Paddy O-Carroll| ‘There's sac lack. 
Blue Bell Dainty Gillie Catt. | Tady Campbell. | Norah Creina, | Power of Love. | Toumphe 
Captain Keeler. | Deivin side. "| Garcon Volange.' Lady Loudon.” | Orerboggie wi’. | Prouy Molde’ | The Nar 
Chinese Dance_| Drummer Haile Columbls. | LeGrand Pere. | off she's Patriot ‘The Tank. 
Christinas comes] Drops af Brandy.) Honeymoon. ° Milleror Dreve. | OM Hake Quakers wite, | Tullochnorum. 
Gushion Dance. | Ermiinie March. | John Cheap. Melody No.1 Persian Dance. | Racheet Rae’ | Weice Roadie. 
Garry Owen.” | Fife Hunt. | Lasso Goprie, Meow Pievel's Hemn. | Roaring Jelly. | Yankee Doodle. 
las! That Death. "| Crooskeen Lawn. "'|'Highlander kisied. ° Paddy O'ltaterty. | We wont go hoine."| World's Fair Walt. 
iMuncgements, | Router Ranptin | tifsane neemair | Reelg-alichan | Sonnambaie ta.” | Tie heart of man. 
rian Grenadiers. | Romesthigeber. | keene Counan. | Hele hullehan | Sonnambele ihloch of Kinloch. 
yde-side Lamses. | Cireassian Circle: . ne, | Phebe litle inetd. ‘Washington'sMarch, 















Minuet deta cour ‘alte, La. 


Barney Brallazhan. 
‘« Rot his wife. |Deil among the Tail § 















{ass of Richmond Hill. | Nearer my God to Thee. 
in’ ‘Thro’ the Rye. I'm a Naboh from Bi Money in both pockets | Polly. put the kettle on. _| Such 4 
en ans Noe. Lto 5. In Tears I Pine for Thee. | Marviand, My Maryland. | Spanish Dances Nos.1tos| Tarn's Highland fing. 
(Green grow the rushes. “Johnny's made a wedding.| Mv love she's but & Iassie,! Sword of Bunker Hill. 





All of the above Two Ilundred Selections, in one book, by mail, Seventy-five cen! 


OFFER 20° SONGS, Words and Music, for 30 CENTS. This is the greatest, the best, the 
cheapest, and by long odds the most sntlsfoctory, ‘Song Book, Words and Music, ever published, 
No. 2. 





It contains 256 pager, finely printed on paper. Over 100,000 of it sold in one year, and. 
every barohaser satisfied. 








































































Araby's daughter] Caller Herrin Juanita Mary Morrison | Old King Cole | Rural felicity 
Bab; naa Kathleen Aroon | Mary of Argyle | Old King Crow | Seanide cottage 
Bachel Katty daring | Mary's dream | Old maid's bail | Settin’ ona rail 
Bacon and greens! Captain Megan Katy’s letter” | Medical student | Old ‘Tubal Cain | Shabby genteel 
Bart Killarney Mellow horn | Ole gray goose | Shamrod 
Bay Knight errant | Men of Harlech | Ole pee de Shule agrah 
Beautiful bells Idi hymn | Laneashire la O! Br. Coon | Squeak the fife 
Benutiful Beasic Girls and boys | Laingan's bal Our little queen | Standard-bearer 
Be gone dull care| Green sleeves 7 Over there Standard watch 
Ben Bolt Gumbo chaff! | Leonore Miss Lucy Long | Past Sweet Kitty May 
‘Bell Brand Dandy Pat Happy thought | Lilly Date Miss Wrinkle | Pesky Ike Sweet long ago 
Bessy's ini Danube river | ighlaud Mary | Little barefoot | Modest bachelor | Pilot ‘Swiss bo: 
Betsy Baker Darby the blast | Huldy Ann Little Bo-peep | Molly Bann Playmates ‘That is Love 
Beware Dearest Mac © | In Of@ Madrid | Little boy blue | Molly M Poachers 
Blue-eyed Mary | Departed days [In ny cottage | Little Suubeam Polly ‘Twilight dews 
Blue-eyed Milly | Dermot Astore |In the starlight | Long-tail blue Poor old maids | Vicar of Bray 
Blue tally | Ding. dong bell |I wish you well | Long, weary day | Musical wife. | Rumocdae Washing day 
Bobbin’ around | Dogand yun’ | {won't be w nun | Lorcler My ain countrie | Rose of Allandale | Watcher 
Bold privateer | Don'tcome iate [Janets choice | Lottie Bell ‘My country Reet o' Bogie | Watchman 
Bonule Dundee Jim along Josey | Louisiana belle | My Nanuie, OF What Katy did 
Bonny Bout Jim Brown Lover's request | National debt Whisper of love 
Bowery gals Jimerack corn | Lubby Neily G Widow Matone 
Brave old oak im Crow Ley Willie Reil 
Brinn born Johnnie Cope ried yet ‘ounded hussar 
Broken yoke | Fuiry tempter | Johnny Saude O baby tnine Yankee doodie 
Bruce’s address | Farewell ladies | Sully darke; braver Ye merry birds 
Bryan O'Lynn | Farmer's boy | Johnny Boker John Rose of Alland'le | Zeima Lee 
wake, ‘Jolly raftsinan |! Mary Blane Roslin castie | Zip Coon 


Buy a broom Ping 


Ami atil beloved ? | Comin’ theo’ theryé | Grave of Napoleon | Lattle don of Spain My ald Aunt Sally | Rock-a-bye baby 

















Barney Brallaghan | Coleen Bawn Homelew to-night | Little flahert ‘Dan Tucker” | Schweet little Katy 
Battle of Otterburne| Cruelty tu Johnny | Home of my heart | Little Maggic May | Old Ireland forever | Simoni celine 
Belle ob Baltimore | Dawning of the day | Home, sweet home | Little MiseMulha | Oli kitchen clock cemple 

Birds in the night | Down cast lovers” | India Looney Mactwolter | Oldoaken bucket | Star of Bethiehem 








{eve tomela 
Mange by i 
Marvell hy 


‘Star of the evening 


Birth of St, Patrick 
Bi ‘Ten tite 


ge till fad 
Father Abbey's wilt 


Female auctioneer 






ide 
0 






Br 
Castles in the air 













Hiying trapeze Mary of Tipperary | Picayune Butl je onidnight hour 
Gheer boys. cheer | German fatherland | Love'soldawcet sug | My'litie ontizens. | Polly weibedcodte Tol 
Chevalier’ fa Ginger's wedding’ | Leter in the candle’ | My nether bible. | Pou? married man | SieAcn see 
Gome back to Givsey's warning | Tifelet us cherish | My pretty pe jucer Little | Warblings at eve 
Gome. let's to bed | Give kiss to ine My pretty Faller eat | Guiting party Watch on the Rhine 








Act on the aquare, bors | Farewell to the forest | I've lost my bow bow” Nothing true but heaven! Spee« a 








































Alice, where art thou? | Father ig drinking spain’ Kiuloch of Kinloch love, 0 fond dove) Star- 
Annie o' the banks o' Dec} Flirting in the starlight | Kiss behind the door the Stay 
nh Four: leaved Shamrck | Kissing thro’ the bare 0, hush thee, my baby _ | Stel if 
Freed Kise me quick and go Old cuff in the mnorning | Suct 
Life on the ocean wave 0 love will venture in gettin’ upataien 
Little Annie Rooney | Only a few faded roses | Sparking Sunday night 
Little maid of Arcatlee Oye tears, Oye teara | Sweet Katie Connor 
Black-eved Susanna Little voices at the door Paddle your own eanoe | Switzer's eung of home 
Bonnie furl of Murray | Happy houre at h Tove among the roses Partant pour ta ‘Take back the heart 
Bright ro Harpa, the merchant | Maltese boaiman's song | Pam on. colored ‘There's music in th 
row Haunts of childhood | | Married mane lament Peal of the village belle ca 





in Aberdéen 
thir bosom 


He never said he loved | Memories af mn; 
Hickory, dickory. duck — Moon behind 
History ob de world 





mother Pieture of me mother 
chill Pinafore on the brain 
Moon dim'd her beams Prayer during battle | Vilikins and his Dinah 
ear aurell , How can Lleave thee | Mr. Grimgrufinhoft” | Pussycat, pussy cal | Wearing '9 the gree! 
Caroline | Hunters of Kentucky | My bible feads to glory | Roeky road to Detiin ‘i 

no, Tommy | I would not forget thee My dear old wife and J Rob Roy Masson and 238 others, 
All of the above Six Hundred Songs in one book, by mail, post-pald, for Thirty cents. 


OFFER 217,.OCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PIECES. A collection of Songs and Ballads, 
git with, piano(or organ) accompaniment, arranged Blake. Also,Contra Dances, Reels, 
No. 3. 


Up in a balloon, boys 


Yale of our own Genesee 





3igs and Horupipes; English, French, Gérman, Poulth and Spavistt Dances Galope: Petia 
Schottisches, Waltzes, Marches, Quickateps, Gavottes, etc. The latest and mort, Popular songs ‘of 
the day, violin solos, plano and violin duets, etc., the whole forming a Musical Abrary in Itself. 


















Annic Laurie | Chorus Jig Eireman’s Dance ) Jakie’s Hornpipe Old Hundred | Rocket Galop) Sun of 
Auld laug syne | Crooskeen’ Lawn | Fritz's Lullaby | John Anderson Old Zip Coon Oska, T St. Patri 
Battle Prayer | Cucl German, The” | Keel Row Reel. | Only Rustic Heel 

Beau of Ouk Hill] Devil's Dream |German'Waltz | Lady's Triumph | Opera Reel ‘Russian March 
Beaux of Albany | Dougi'ss Favorite |Gotothe D— | Can Clog | Oyster River | Sicilian 
Bonnie Doon” ' Drunken Sailor. | Gorlitz» Larry O'Gatt © | Petronella Six Hand Reel | Tempest 
Boulanger, La Fight Hand Reel |Guitane W. Lady of the Lake! Porth Bkirt Dance | Tempete 


rininie Gavotie | [ail Coluu Light artillery Soldier's Joy — | Tire 











































































fininie Lullaby | Hey, Dadi drilainne. Spanish Dance | ‘That ia love 
Esmeralda Highland Fling | Mary of Argyle Speed'the Plow | Up the Hills 
itza Potka | Ilull's Victory” | Minuet Shells of Ocean | Virginie Reet 
College Hornpipe Dance | Iniperiate Boney Musk Silent Night | Widow Machree 
Comrades ry Dance | {wold Madrid | My Bey Brari Scottish Bance | White Cockede 
Coquette Four Hand Reel | frie Trot Newport Waltz |Rory O'More | Spanish Wales | Zute 
Alga thone chimes | Electric Light ialup | Homie, Sweet Home | Mother's Song. A] Nationg’ anthems “| Sires de Coverly 
Arkansay Travel | Firat love Htedowa’ | Happy New Year, A | Now was Wrong ? | Siqiaual Shutater’s Hornpipe 
Basket ot Lovers: A Farsovienne | Irish Washerwiman | Old Rosin the ‘Beeu | Ametics | Sailors Set on Shore 
‘Bhie Fiag of Edinbr'g | Kuthicen Aroon | Prince or Peauaate | Sune Suga the W 
natiene La | Fishers Horm Kitty O'Neif'sJig | Polly Wolly Doodie| German Empire | Smith's tiornpine 
Boston Dip Waltzes | Fred Wilson's Clog | Rendall's Horapipe | Pop roca tic Weed | GeeaNem™P 
Cincinnati Hornpi'e | Good for the tongue | Land of Sweet Evin | Petes iiempwerie| Gott 
Gricket on Hearth” | Gavore de Ventre | Liverpool Hornpipe | Quiliug Eeageths |. eas! 
Gamptow'n Hornpi'e | German edowa | Lordsmy Shepherd | Hed Lita Earp | ethan ¥ a 
Durang's Hornpipe | Minnie Foster'sClog | Miss McLeod's Reel | Rickett’s Hornpipe | Old Gaken Bucket | Werle Fine ake 
Blue bell of Scotland | Dick Sand's Hornpipe | Jordan ina Hard Road | Martiand, ray Marvin Stesmbont Gu shes 
| Campbells are comin’ | Fra Diavolo Quickstep | Kathleen mavourncen | Mald ofthe Pure Tema] Serer eect 
Charley over the water, | Girl left Behind Me | Last Hove of Summer | Neurer my’ Gods hey | Tie ties ee ioe 
Constitution Hornpipe, | Haste to the Wedding | Vady Waipoics Reel | Ohe sou Litte Darling | Tantike Powe aoe 
Gan You keep a Sceret? | Jesus, Lover ot my Soul | Love's old nreet song | Sof Meee Remteee | Tos the 
Cornin’ Thro the Rye, | Jolly Dancers’ Medics | ramplighter's Hompipe | Sonnambula Quicketep | Vines Hones, 
Barney; the lad from Kildare” / Going to Market (tour hands) | Over the Water to Charlier | Uncle Derere ined geeainis 
Byeand bye (four hand] | Golda Daye Cour hand Our frvt and last Good-night | Woodman, spare that ‘tree 
Carillon de Dunkerquey Harp that once through Tara's | Oh, carry me back toOid Vieg. | Wind thes soakenie Beey 
Dear Heart, we're growing old | Irishman's fear to nks of the Beautiful | Withtna Mile of Busntore 








De Banjo amde Instrument | In time of Apple Blossoms.” | Seudhe banks of the Beautify 
Don't dink ine bata Keep the Horseshoe over Door | Then You Wink the Othet Eye 
+ Dashing White Sergeant Light in the Window, The ‘There is Rest for the Weary’ 





Watchman, tell usof the night 


e Ladies | On'the 
| HASERS le ma 











| The above Two Hundred and Seventeen Selections by mail, postpaid, for Thirty centn. 
OFFER TilE, GALAXY OF MUSIC, a monthly magazine of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Each number contains from 32 to’48. pages of choice, selected music, printed from extra 
No, 4, ofthe worla Each number contales tere eo aoa worth of music, and costs only 10 cts. 
The 12 numbers of the year make a volume of £00 pages, containing over 40 pieces, 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 31-98 
To Boston city by carrier... . $1.20. 1 Unk auntries - . . .. ) 81:30 
ns SAMPLE COPLES: the aicet number Toee Hon comBEEee 
OUR CREATEST OFFER OF ALL. 
Mexico, all the music contained in Offer 1,2 and Scand tee vay f ear. Just 
tuink of fe!" 1200 pagesot music for $9:G0~  hoston ie Spang, We Gtlaxy of Munte one ¥ 
How to Remit.—Send Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. ‘Stam taken for less than $1.00, 


large music plates, including the most popular and latest music of the d: ; {n fact, the pick 

To any part of the United States (except ffontony, ie jaand Mexico. ...... 
Upon receipt of $2.00, we will forward by mail to any address in the United States, Canadcs or 
F. M. TRIFET, 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Id Lang Syne. tions, . Durkee ; Golden Days. 4 hands Sullivan” Psyche. Gavotte... . . T. Mattel 
iervagiier} March. Op. 00" Euenberg | Going to Marke.” thand L, Diehl | Pureas Snow. Op. i, Tdylle. + Lange 
Bi March... Her Bright Smile Haunts” "5. Richards | Queen Gavotte...” Lange 

rk Waltz... Home, Sweet Home. Var. + .. Supple detzk: 5, 
Blue Belle nf Seotiand Kettle-Drum March. Op. 7." Nebetung | Rpt 
Bridal March. Little Fairy Walt. 2?!” 1. Streabbog | Rach 
By and By. 4hands . « Smallwood | L '» Dreamland Waltz . Otto Roeder Ee ‘Schi 
Chopsticks Waltz. hands . De lauili | May I Havethe Pleasure | “Smallwood | “Scipio” Meree'd heats", SCmARR 
Gevtiands sarah Noles | Reiona Anthea: zi Si De ec” aisha 
ornflower Walls. 2G” Coote, jr Great Britain. | Sparkling Dewdrop Sctioti. __” Cam 
Bream. "A. Op.iai |) Wm Cooper Russia. Sultan's Band Maree F.1 Brown 
Edelweiss, Op.38 | 1. Henpes Spal Sweet Long Ago. ‘Transcription. Blake 
Electric Light Galop”: 0, W. Durkee | _ German Empire. Sweden. itania Capriecictto . . G. B. Halley 
Evergreen Waltz. JT Stoddard | Nightingele'’s Pili, Op. 8“ Kullek ige Parade Quickstep". TF Alley , 
Fifth Nocturne << 2 2d. Levbacn | On'to Fortune March ss “18 Daly le sccr ey ec treick ny ‘Mozart 
Fire and Flaine Galop Qrvetta Waltz“. | EL B. Spencer | Waver of the Orean Galop. “C.D. Blake 
Fint Lom on Quear Wilde Gaiop | | Snow | Wedding March. ' Mendelasoha 
Fugitive Thought. Please Do. Waltz. : . .C. W. Durkee | Woodland ‘Whispers Waltz. G. Stanley. 






igEASE 


Cured by 


1cura 


EY ERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 

if {wbether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, iteh: 
ing, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
bloteby, with losa of hair, frem pimples to the most 
distressing ecremas, and every humor of the blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 

rmanently, and economically cured by the CUTICURA 

REMEDIES, COhsisting of CuricURa, the great Skin Cure, 
CuTicURA Soar, an exquisite Skin Purlfier and Beautl: 
fler, and CuticuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicians id all other remedies fail. This is 
strong language, but true. Thousands of grateful testi 
monials from infancy to age attest thelr wonderful, 
unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; Soar, 2c. ; 
ResoLvest, $1, Prepared by Potter Drug aud Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases 


27 Pimples, blackheads, cha; and ofly skin 
EE Pimples, vevented by Cape, and oly akin ag 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
\ Weakness relleved in one minute by the Corr 
CURA ANTI-PaIN PLasTER. 2 cents, 


FOR LADIES! 























AAULTLESS i Process gimooth fasotet 
Process. om . 
ae rough thread to burt we 


oe ee Aco R, 
4 108. AA to 
orms 2 posta gions '2,.aby address on 
Fecel; rice an lage. 20 cents. 

Mabey rerunded AF wot satintactory 


STREETER BROS., 
Stale and Madison Streets, CHICAGO, 











alle le alle athe, alle lhe sie shh ste athe tle atte. 








shines each day it is cleaned. Between times 
it is dull-looking and tarnished. Once a week 
—on cleaning day—it is bright silver and on the 
other six days, as far as appearance goes, it may 
be tin or pewter. Why not have it shine like 
new silver every day? Provide your maid with 
Stilboma and she can easily keep the silver bright 
and shining every day in the year, with little effort. 





A large sample of Stilboma will be sent to any one 
who will mention where this advertisement was seep 
and enclose six cents in stamps. TRE CHANDLER 
& Rupp Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


[ee 
Success « ¢ 


With Flowerst 
& 





THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
of THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY'S 
NEW FLORAL MONTHLY makes a special 
feature of seasonable Bulbs for Fall Planting. 
Describes with directions, and an illustrated dia 
gram showing how to plant the different classes in 
open ground, distance apart, depth, etc. 


Describes the best varieties of Bulbs for growing 
in the house during Winter, and the way to suc: 
cessfully pot them and start off to get best results. 


Some of the classes of Bulbs plainly written about ; 


NOVELTIES AND SPECIALTIES, 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 

DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS, 

THE TRUE EASTER LILY, 

CHINESE SACRED LILIES, 

FREESIAS, IXIAS, SPARAXIAS, 

OXALIS, POPPY ANEMONES, 

THE BLACK CALLA—SOLOMON’S 

LILY, etc., ete. 

The Successful Flower Grower, does the 
right thing at the right time, Success With 
Flowers will be found the greatest help. Bevery 
member of the family reads it. 

For only 25 cents—we will send Succ 
With Flowers, postpaid each month, beginning 

with October, for Fifteen months. 'We make 
Ws remarkable oftr teeing sure that every nee 

subscriber will always remain a subscriber, Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY, 
WEST GROVE, PA. 
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The Youth’s Companion isan illustrated week]; 
paper of eight pi Lg Its subscription price is 33 
4 year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its aub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 

ers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
nail, should be made in a Post Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money In a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

10 80. 

Silver shonld never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, a8 no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who. send us Postal Notes must do so at their own. 
ris! 





—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
—Remember that the publishers 
be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. 
continue 1i, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 








Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


THE MICROBE OF MALARIA. 


The discovery that moet infectious diseases are 
due to microscopic organisms wrought a revolution 
in the practice of medicine. Continued investiga- 
tions by experts in all parts of the world have 
confirmed the original discovery, and may be said 
to have placed it among established facts. 

It has been further shown that microbic diseases 
are infectious only because the microbes, or their 
spores or seeds given off by the patient, find their 
way into other persons, elther as inhaled by the 
lunge, swallowed with food or drink, or absorbed 
by some abraded surface. Even consumption has 
been proved to be a microbic disease, and there- 
fore infectious. 

Another important fact has been established, 
namely, that persons In high health, with the 
system In a state of vigorous functional activity, 
are not greatly Hable to infection, the microbic 
invaders being killed by the serum, or by the white 
corpuscles of the blood. 

Most microbes are microscopic plants. This is 
true of those known as bacteria, which are akin to 
the yeast-plant so valuable to housekeepers. The 
power of a little leaven to “leaven the whole lump” 
depends on its unlimited power of multiplication. 

But some microbes are animalcule. A few 
years ago certain experts thought they had found 
the cause of intermittent fevers in certain bacteria, 
and the discovery aroused much enthusiasm. Later 
Investigations, however, led the best authorities to 
reject the supposed discovery. 

In 1884 Laveran published a work on “Paludal 
[marsh] Fevers,” in which he professed to have 
discovered the cause of these fevers in an animal 
Parasite. Says the Medical and Surgical Reporter : 

“During the past six years evidence has been 
accumulating from all parts of the world con- 
firmatory of the results obtained by Laveran, and 
there Is largely the same kind of evidence that the 
Plasmodium discovered by him in 1880 is the 
infectious agent of intermittent fever, as there is 
that Koch’s bacillus is the cauee of tuberculosis.” 

These parasites are colorless, pear-shaped bodies, 
about half as large as a red-blood corpuacle, and 
are furnished with whip-like appendages by which 
they move. They invade the red-blood corpuscles, 
and destroy them by feeding on them. 

Out of four hundred and eighty cases of inter. 
mittent fever, Laveran found these parasites 
present in four hundred and thirty-two. Another 
expert found them in every case, and never in 
healthy subjects, or persons suffering from other 
diseases. There are different species, correspond. 
ing to the different forms of intermittent fevers, 
and accounting for the regular succession of the 
ague fits. These intervals are the time necessary 
for the production of new broods of parasites, 
and their invasion of fresh blood-corpuscles. 


——+_ 


“MADAGASCAR.” 


He was a big brown dog, the pet of the regiment. 
Colonel R—, his master, had brought him from 
Madagascar, hence his name. When he first 
joined the company he was devoted exclusively to 
his owner, but in the course of three months he 
had become everybody’s dog; and with good 
reason, for all the men made much of him. 

When we were at Fair Oaks, Va., Madagascar 
first began to do picket duty. There was one out- 
post where he always spent the night, no matter 
what soldier might be on duty there. The various 
sentinels tried vainly to coax him to other places; 
he never went. 

Jt gave a fellow a very pleasant sensation to 
have that big brown dog curled up asleep near 
him. Madagascar would hear the slightest sound. 
Ifa leat or twig rustled he was on the alert, and 
would start off to investigate. If he found every. 
thing quiet he would return, lie down and go to 
sleep again. But if it was an enemy ora stranger, 
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he would growl and stand guard until the sentry 
spoke to him. 

One morning in winter, just before dawn, Mada- 
gascar suddenly rose and trotted off to a line of 
oaks. He growled, and the next moment there 
was a smothered exclamation in a hoarse voice. 
There followed a burst of flame in front of our 
picket line, and a shower of bullets whistled by us. 
One man was shot. 

We returned the fire; and then, after a few 
random shots, silence again reigned. Madagascar 
had evidently frustrated the enemy's plan of 
surprising us. For when the relief force came, 
there was no sign of the attacking party save their 
tracks in the mud, showing their line of retreat. 

But where was Madagascar? Two hours after 
the little skirmish was over, the noble dog was 
discovered dragging himself painfully toward the 
picket post where he had spent the night. He was 
sorely wounded, and despite all that could be 
done, he died that day at noon. 

Madagascar was buried, wrapped in a tattered 
flag, and his comrades of the picket-line fired a 
soldiers’ volley over the dog-soldier’s grave. 





WHO'S GOT THE BUTTON? 


A New York boy who keeps his eyes open for 
curiosities, describes in a letter a queer little 
establishment which he visited not long ago. He 
was out shopping with his mother, who was trying 
to find a dressmaker in a big block down town, 
when he happened to spy two little signs over a 
door, which read: 


BUTTON-HOLES INSIDE. 
ANY BUTTON MATCHED—TEN CENTS ONLY. 


“r begged to look in, and mamma sald that 
perhaps I could match the button I had just lost 
off my jacket. So we went into a queer little 
room, where a very old man sat behind a counter 
sorting buttons. A smaller room opened out of 
this one, and J saw a young girl sewing ata tin 
table. Back of the old man were shelves on whic! 
were piled boxes of buttons. 

“T asked !f he had any Iike those on my jacket. 
He took down several boxes, and soon found one, 
and the girl sewed it on my facket right there. 

“We paid him, and mamma asked about the 
business, for she had never heard of sucha shop 
before. He told us that he and his granddaughter 
made enough to live on. She makes the button- 
holes for a cent and a half apiece, and he goes 
around collecting buttons. Tailors, dressmakera, 
clothing shops and junk-men save them for him; 
and he buys them pretty cheap. 

“He let me look over his collection, of which he 
seemed very proud. I never saw such a variety 
of colors, shapes and sizes. There were buttons 
of gold, allver, pearl, agate, glass, Lone, jet, shell, 
pil nickel, brass, silk, crochet, onyx, ivory, steel, 

jorn, porcelain, and I don't know how many more 
substances. 

“Sometimes he gets a good price for a rare 
button, but the usual price is ten cents. 

“He ‘has regular customers; for all the shops 
where he buys odd buttons send acpple to him, 
and they seldom go away without dnding the very 
thing they are after.” 


NATURAL INFERENCE. 


It was Saturday afternoon, and time that little 
Mary should begin the preparation of her Sunday. 
school lesson; but unfortunately, she was deeply 
engaged in designing a new and especially elab. 
orate tea-gown for her oldest doll, who, 80 Mary 
thought, had reached a time of life when a tea- 
gown could no longer be dispensed with. 


Her mother several times called the attention of 
the busy little dressmaker to the advanced hour 
of the ‘afternoon; and finally her older sister, 
takinga Bible from the bureau, said, “Come, Mary, 
Til help you learn your lesson, and then you can 
go back to your play.” 

Mary came over to her sister’s side, ready to 
begin the lesson, when suddenly she exclaimed, 
“Sfater, let's study it out of grandpa’s Bible.” 

“But what difference can it make?” 

“Why, grandpa’s Bible is so much more inter- 
eating than yours.” 

“Oh no, M ary, they are just the same exactly.” 

“Well,” replied the observing child, who prob. 
ably had no thought of rebuking anybody, “I 
really think grandpa’s must be more interesting 
than yours; he reads it 80 much more.” 





OF GOOD QUALITY. 


Wit is so often used as a weapon of discourtesy 
that it Is doubly pleasant to meet, as we do now 
and then, with a case of the opposite kind. 


Some of the English nobility were travelling 
in the west of Ireland, and one of the company, 
who had been told that the natives would be sure 
to agree with everything that might be sald to 
them, determined to test the truth of the assertion. 
Accordingly, in one of the coasting trips with 
which the tour was diversified, while the wind was 
blowing half a gale, he shouted to the Irish pilot: 

“There's very little wind.” 

The answer came back at once: 

“Thrue for you, sir. But what there is is very 
strong.” 





NOT IN THE BOOK. 


The idioms of the English language add not a| 
little to its beauty and usefulness; but they are 
sometimes capable of an interpretation quite | 
different from the one intended. 


A lady famed for her skill In cooking was enter- 
taining’a number of friends at tea. Everything 
on the table was much admired; but the excellence 
of the sponge cake was especially the subject of | 
remar 

“Oh,” exclaimed one of the guesta, “it is so 
beautifully soft and light! Do tell me where you 
got the Q 

“Tam very glad,” replied the hostess, “that you 
find it so soft and light. I made it out of my own 

ead.” 











SET BACK. 


The misplacing of a single letter seems a trifling 
thing, but what a revolution of meaning it may 
produce! | 

A sign made of cardboard letters, hung on a wire | 
in a furnishing store, announces to the public of | 
Boston that the establishment is Blank’s Shirt 
Store. But the s of the final word somehow 


COMPANION. 


“I will never buy a cheap extract again,” sald a Mra, 
Brown, when she found her child’s life {n danger from 
eating an Ice cream flavored with an extract recom- 
mended for its cheapness. Buy Burnett's, and be sure. 

Sag 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, % centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [4dv. | 
—————————— —— * 


we make Lace Gurtain 
we make LaCé UIUTallls, 
Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
prices and save all dealers’ profits. 

Send two cents for illustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN WALLIS & CO., 291 Church 8t., New York. 


The Edgar Nutmeg 
Crater 


is the only Good 
= Nutmeg Grater. 
It will not tear your 
fingers, or drop the 
Nutmeg, and you 
can grate the Nut- 
meg, to the merest 
shell, Ask your 
dealer for this 
Grater or send 3 
cents and we will 
send one post-paid. Tell Your Neighbor. 


THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 


IF YOU WILL SEND 


For the Descriptive Pamphlet of the 


BEAR VALLEY IRRIGATION CO. 
(of Redlands, Southern Callfornia) 


It will present to you an Investment which is thor. 
oughly sound, and which at the present selling price of 
the stock, will yield you almost or quite twiceas much 
as ordinary Investments. 

The Company Js increasing its Capital to enlarge Its 
Works, and will multiply its present, large earning 
capacity three fold. It {a paying dividends Tegulariy 
gad bag a constantly increasing surplus in ite dividen 
fund, Full information on addressing, 


CHAS. W. GREENE, 
Financial Agent, Murray Hill Hotel, New York City. 
Our Patent Regulating Device and Patent Cam Lock 
are means whereby the taking out of the action and 


its regulating are made matters which consume 
ttle time. You pay your tuner for his time and skill. 


GRRET 


through reason !t contains above patents, be can often 
regulate and tune in the same time he would tune an- 
other piano. 

If not for sale by your local dealer, address 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 















let, 
wheré 


an fllustrated 


“From Andante to Allegr 
who will mention 


will be sent free to any one 
this advertisement was seen. 


Tiresome 
Darning ! 


‘Women, save your eyes and your hands. 
Men, save your wives and your money. 

The pointed end of the old style stocking 
crowds the toes together, and the Big Toe in 


order to regain its natural position forces itself 
through the fabric. Result—discomfort, darning. 


The New Shape 
in stockings allows the 
toes their proper posi 
tionsand is consequently 
The Most Durable and 

The Only Comfortable. 


Ingrowing Nails, Corn 
Bunions, ete, due to the ol 
suylestcnety “prevented or 
relieved by Waukenhose. 


If your Dealer basn’t them, send to us. 





[Medtum or heavy Cotton, acts 

, ine Cotton, . . . cts. 

m= [Men's Soft Lisle, Merino or Wool, Boch, 
a (Cashmere, sno oF We Tete. 

‘. Fine Cotton, extra uality, SUcts, 
Pair! women’s SRalbrigseam foneeket abete 

Cashmere, : 61.00. 

Mention size shoe, and whether man's or woman's, 














LUSTRATED B REE 
t of postal card with your address, 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 













slipped along toward the preceding word, and the 
assers-by were surprised to read: Blank’s Shirts 
‘ore. — 





AN astute bachelor declares that he is never 
going to marry till he can get a wife with money 
enough go that he can support her handsomely 








OCTOBER 22, 1891. 


Mlatts & BIGYGLES 





Jwith no extracharge. Mfrs 

DW Crescent Safety, ball beargss0\ #0 

Mercury Diamond Safety, all steel S80 &5 

8 ring ole feoadeter, headers im 7 i 8 
am pion, est le, 

Quire aecheapvall makes new or 2d hd, lowest prices 

tree. Row &Co, 8 GEL, UL 


Production from Rubber and Stockin: 
iinpervions to watee hele Lee ees 
tray vi! (J °, al rl mt, sof as 
Lid, elasile and piubloraad eae eee a 


wi iuge 
ine” the Canfield Fabric are manufactured the pop- 


Canfield Specialties 


1. The Canfleld Seamless 
ress Shield. The only re. 
table dress shield in the worl, 


CANFIELD FABRIC 


2. The Canfield Diaper. 
‘The only article of its kind that 
affords perfect protection 
without ul results... fc, 


3. The Canfield Bib. The 
only bib that is 
waterproof, wit! 
sorbent qualities. 


4. The Canfield Crib and 
Bed Sheets. The onls water. 
proof sheet that is free from 
objectionable features.......$1.5 


E97 Ths Fabris and Spectatia 
are for sae 

Stores, or sent by mail 
“eelge of above prices” "at 












Any lady furoiehing her 
address, and atating where 
this advertisement was 
seen, will receive by return 

fj mail a set of miniature 





TRADE MARK. 





Addreas 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
The Times Building, 


___ NEW YORK CITy. 
Lewis’ TIGER CALF. 


SHOES 
“Tiger Calf” m 


a special shoe which ts noted 
for ite strength, suppleness and durability. 


» J.B. LEWIS, 


MANUFACTURER, 
BOSTON 



















Toile de Luxe, 


A Dyed Cotton Fabric. 
ONE YARD WIDE. 


i 5° per 


yard. 


This is unquestionably the best 
wash fabric on the American 
market. It is DYED, not printed, 
so the colors are warranted abso- 
lutely FAST. It comes tn small 
figures and hair line stripes on a 
red or blue ground, We control 
every yard manufactured and 
will cheerfully send samples to 
any address. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass, 








Short-sighted 


—the woman who doesn’t use 
fearline ; thewoman who fails 
to have her servants use Peart- 
zze. She fails to see what is 

good for her; she fails to have 

what is best for her. 
Without Pearline, wash- 
ing and cleaning is drudg- 
ery and toil, and wear and 
tear, and rub, rub, rub. 

With it, there is no hard work, 


and no harm to the finest things ; 
there is little or no rubbing. Use 
Lear line, 


and rest from your labor; 


the rest of your labor—the hardest part—is done by Pearline. 


Fore- 
sight 


is never peddled, 


The woman has fore-sight who refuses the imitations of Pearline offered 
by peddlers and unscrupulous grocers, which they claim to be ‘‘same as 
Pearline,” or ‘‘as good as Pearline,” 


IT’S FALSE—besides, Pearline 


243 JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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$2.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 








An Unparalleled Offer! 


Seven Thousand 


Dollars in Cash 


To Be Divided Among Our Workers. 





In Former Years our Presents of Cash were given to those who secured the largest lists of Subscribers 


to THE COMPANION. 


share in a Large Sum of Money for securing smaller lists of New Subscribers. 


This year a different method of award has been adopted, by which Subscribers will 


The Extraordinary Offers 


named below make it possible for every Persistent Worker to be sure of receiving a handsome Additional Reward. 





Four Thousand Dollars 


Will be DIVIDED EQUALLY among those of our Subscribers who between November 1, 1891, and 
July 1, 1892, shall each send us EIGHT NEW SUBSCRIBERS who have each paid $1.75—the full 


subscription price of THE COMPANION. 


This Division of Money will be made in ADDITION to the Premiums given for the Eight New 
Subscribers, and in ADDITION to the EXTRA Premium given for each list of FIVE New Subscribers. 


Three Thousand Dollars 


Will be DIVIDED EQUALLY among those of our Subscribers who between November 1, 1891, and 
July 1, 1892, shall each send us THIRTEEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS who have each paid $1.75—the 


full subscription price of THE COMPANION. 


As only a comparatively few send us Clubs of Thirteen New Subscribers, the proportion of money to be 
received in this class will be much greater than in that of the $4,000 OFFER for Eight New Subscribers. 
This Division of Money will be made in ADDITION to the Premiums given for the Thirteen New 
Subscribers, and in ADDITION to the EXTRA Premium given for each list of FIVE New Subscribers. 


An Extra Premium for 


Five New Subscribers. 


If, between the dates named above, any Subscriber sends us Five New Subscribers to Tue Companiox, he will be 
entitled to an Extra Premium consisting of Goods to the value of $4.00, to be selected from the Premium List at the 


prices there named. 


This Extra Premium will be given in Addition to the Regular Premium for each New Subscriber. 


Conditions Under Which the Cash is Offered. 


ANY SUBSCRIBER COMPETING under the above Offers MUST CONFORM TO ALL the | 





's that are named on this i 





conditions for getting New Subscriber id the next page. 

WE INSIST AS AN ABSOLUTE condition that every New Subscriber sent us in compe- 
tition for the extraordinary Gifts offered above, shall be a bona fide Subscriber who has 
paid $1.75 for the paper. No name of a person to whom the paper is given by the 
Subscriber competing for the gifts will be allowed to apply on these Offers. 

In COMPETING FOR A PRESENT a Subscriber must act for THE COMPANION alone, 
aud not for any other paper, unless he finds a person who wishes to take, in connection 
with THE COMPANION, one of the papers we offer ou our club list. 

IF ANY OF THESE CONDITIONS are violated—even in a SINGLE instance—the Share in 
the Division of Money will Nor be given to the Subseriber who might, if he had been 
honest, have been entitled to it. 

A SUBSCRIBER will be allowed but one share in EACH of the above Divisions of 
alist of twenty-one New Subscriptions entitling him to share in both. 











Money 


Conditions Governing the Extra Premium. 


THE FULL VALUE oF THE $1.00 EXTRA PREMIUM must be taken in Goops tron 
this PREMIUM List. and selected all at one time. No part of the value of the Extra 
Premium can be used to pay the “additionals” required on regular Preminns 
transportation or packing charges on 

THE $4.00 PRA PREMIUM must be reckoned at prices named for a single article, 
and not at pri be quoted for goods by the quantit 









y goods, 








Premium happen 
nd with the o 





SHOULD THE ADDED Prices of the goods sele 
to exceed the 84.00 allowance, the differ sin value must be remi 7 
New Subscribers, or multiple 








‘Tuk EXrra Premium offered for eu 
thereof, will be forwarded as soon after the: a8 you may notify us to do so, 
Thi notification must be accompanied by a list of all the New sub bers, with: 
addresses, which you have sent us during the season. ‘The competition for these Extra 
Premiums and Cash Pr ts begins with November 1, 1891 
Unless the Extra Premium is selected previous to August 1 














dd closes July 1, 1 
ft will not be allowed. 











Special Instructions 


Responsibility for Lost Packages. 


Special Instructions. 


Enclose a two-cent stamp with all letters requiring answers. 


Subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion can commence with 
the first of any month during the year. 
Send your new names as you get them. Always send the 
payment for each subscription with the name. We cannot enter 
4 new subscription on our books unless payment ts made at the time 
the new aubscriber fa eent. 
You can send for a Premium for each uew subscriber as you 
send us the names, or you can complete your list and then select 
your Premiums, as you inay prefer. 


You must not delay ordering all Premiums duc you LONGER 
THAN A YEAR after the new subscribers are sent. We cannot 
promise to send the Premiums after this time. 


When calling for Premiums on new subscribers which have 
heen placed to your credit, in every case we shall require a com- 
plete lst, with addresses and dates of sending, of all uew sub- 
seribers forwarded by you since your Premium Credit account 
was Inst squared. 





‘When yon write regarding your subscription, or send us new 
subscribers, or order Premiums, be sure and sign the name that ie 
printed on your COMPANION each week, and aleo give the name of 
the post-oflice from which you take the paper. This is necessary 
for us to find your name on our booke. 





How to Send Money by Mail. 


There are four ways by which money can be senf by mail at our 
own risk,—by a Post-Oftice Money Order, Bank Check or Draft, or an 
Express Money Order, and when neither of these can be procured, in 
a Registered Letter. If you send your money in any other 
way, you must do It at your own risk. 

Postal Notes are not Safe. Subscribers who sond us Postal 
Notes must do go at their own risk. Subscribers 


It is almost 
Whoever 


Sliver should never be sent through the mail. 
sure to wear a hole through the envelope and be lost. 
vends silver to us in a letter must do It at his own risk. 


Postage Stamps will not be received in payment for your sub- 
scription. If sent, they will be returned. 


Special Notice.—When you send money to us, include the entire 
amount you wish to send us in the Post-Office Money Order, Express 
Order. Postal Note or Bank Draft, and thus avoid sending stamps. 


to January 


—— 


Payment of Postage. 


Do not forget to send the postage on your Premiums, Extra 
Premiums and Goods purchased. We cannot agree to forward the 
articles unless the full amount of Postage has been received. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





‘We are not responsible for the delivery of packages sent by 
mail, but, by means of a system at our command, we are able to 
guarantee the arrival of goods when a person adds three cents to 
his or her order for Premiums or purchases. 





The “Additional.” 


The “additional” money asked for on some Premiums is not 
for Postage, but is for the extra cost of the article. 
in addition to the aum required for Postage. 


THE 
Companion 


SENT FREE. 


You can promise New 


subscribe elther in Novem- 
ber or December, that the 
publishers will send the 
paper FREE from the time 
the subscription is received 


will give a year’s subscrip- 
tion from that date. 





Premiums given to old Subscribers only, 


to Our Subscribers. 








If the goods which you have 
ordered are not received by return mail or express, do not feel 
unduly anxious, or write at once. Allow a reasonable length of 
time for delays on the road and at our office, and then write us ¢ 
letter. When you write, follow these rules carefull: 





Give as nearly as possible an EXACT Coy of your original 
order, being sure to give DATE when the letter was mailed, 


Did it contain subscriptions ?—It so, give names and addresses, 


Tell us the amount of money you enclosed, and if It was ina 
money order, bank draft, or express order. If either of theve, give 
us the date, number and amount of order or draft. 


If you registered your letter, give us the date of your receipt, 
This information is necessary for us to find your order. 


Premiums and Goods by Express.—Sometimes we think it best 
to send goods by prepaid express, rather than by mall, therefor: 
Please Inquire at both express and post-office before making com. 
plaint. 





Our Sales Department. 


The articles In this PREMIUM LisT can be purchased by any 
one, whether subscribers or not, at the prices named. 


Tt must be sent 


We would suggest that friends and neighbor wishing to pur. 
chase goods from our PREMTUM L18T can save the mall charges by 
clubbing their orders and having the goods forwarded to one 
address by express. Many have followed this suggestion, with 
good results. 





Suggestions for New Premiums. 


Occasionally we are asked to make some change in our Premium 
offers, or to send some article not offered in our PREMIUM List. 
On account of the magnitude and detail of our business we arc 
obliged to decline all such requests. We will, however, favor our 
subscribers by allowing them an opportunity to make suggestions 
for such Premlume as they would gladly work for at some future 
time. The best of the suggestions will be carefully considered 
when making up our next PREMIOM LIST. Any such suggestions, 
to receive attention, must be written on a sheet by iteelf, and not be 
a part of any other correspondence. 


that if they 


1, 1892, and 





Giving the Paper to a Friend. 


When you give a year’s subscription of THE Youtu’s Com- 
PANION to a friend, please state the fact when you send us the new 
name. By so doing, the paper will be stopped by us at the close of 
the time to which it has been paid. Your friend will thus be saved 
the annoyance of recetving a bill for the next year's subscription. 








Conditions Under Which Premiums are Offered. 


1. The Premiums are offered to subscribers only. By subscribers we mean persons whose 
names are on onr books, and to whose addresses we rogularly mail each week a copy of THe 
CoMPANION. 


2.No Person can receive a Premium on his own name, or that of any member of his 
own family; but, if any person will first subscribe for the paper, and then use his time and influence 
{0 obtain new subscribers, he will thon be entitled to a Premium for each new subscriber he may 
solicit and send us. 


3. No Premium is given for less than a yearly subscription to Tz CoMPANION. 
4. No Premium is allowed for the renewal of a subscription to Tux ComPanion. 


5. No Premium will be given to an old subscriber who offers THE COMPANION at a reduced 
price. The full $1.75 must be received by you in advance from the new subscriber. 


6. You must not offer any Premium you may get, or any abatement in the 
Piper, or any gift of any kind, in order to get persons to subscribe. ‘The only inducement you must 
offer to secure Subscribers to Tuz Companion must be the merits of the paper alone. 

7. Names of New Subscribers on which premiums are expected must be sent to us by the 
old subscriber direct, in order to obtain a premium. No deviation from this rule can be allowed. 








price of the | family has received THz Companion this year, 
| year in the name of a brother or sister or any 
, that this is only a transfer, 


8. No person taking Tug Companton from a news stand or news agent, and not directly from 
us, can have Premiums for new subscribers that he may sond to us. 


9. No old subscriber sending new subscribers through a news agent or postmaster or 
any other person can obtain Premiums for them. The old subscriber must himself send the names. 


10. No Premiums will be allowed to Newsdealers, Publishers, or Newspaper Club Agents. 


11, No Premium can be allowed for a subscription that has been obtained by a Newspaper 
Club Agent, Professional Canvasser, Publisher or Organized Worker, and given to you to help 
increase your list. 


12. No Premium can be allowed for a subscription to Tue Comvaxtoy if the paper is 
for a Reading Room, Club, Association or Public Institution. 


13. No Premium can be allowed on the transfer of subscriptions. If a boy or girl in a 
and it is decided that the paper shall come next 
member of their family, it must be remembered 
and not a new subscription. We cannot allow a Preminm for it. 
This change of names on our list does not increase the number of our subscribers. Our Premiums 
are given for work which shall permanently increase our list of subscribers, 





Lovell’s Diamond Safety $85.00 Bicycles. 


A Special Offer. 


Last June we made a Special Offer of Lovell’s 
Boys’ and Girls’ Safety Bicycles. ‘The Offer was an 

tonishing success. “Hundreds of our enterprising 
subscribers earned a wheel. 

We have since received many requests to make a 
Special Offer of Lovell’s Diamond $85.00 Safety 
Bicycle. 

We have decided to make such an Offer. The fol- 
lowing describes both the No. 1 and No. 3 machines, 
with this exception: The No. 3 ts for Ladies’ use, 
and has the guard and drop frame—2&inch Wheels, 

Diamond frame of steel tubing and steel drop forg- 
ings, 30inch wheels with % Inch endless molded 
rubber tires, spokes butt-ended, rims crescent pattern, 
bubs steel drop forged, bearings all ball adjustable, 
chain, Engitsh pattern, adjustable crank driving gear, 
r suspension saddle with combination front and rear 
ils und are adjustment, direct plunger brake, detachable mud and chain guards, nickel detachable 
wite lantern bracket, patent chain adjustment, ‘adjustable consters, detachable step, pedal rubbers 
flover-leat pattern, non-slipping, detachable cranks, detachable hollow handle bars, “L” saddle rod. 
Hiulshed In three coats of black enamel and handsomely nickel trimmey, Weight complete 49 pounds. 
(ear 54. Each machine is supplied with tool bug, B. & 8. wrench and oll ean : 








ft covert 
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For Gentieme 


We Propose to Help you get the Bicycle. 


We wish to know just how many would like to earn this beautiful Bleyele before April 1, 1892. 1f you 
‘lesire to work for it, write and tell ua, and we will send you special helps for securing it. These 
helps will constat of instructions how to work, and aleo ilustrated Bleycle certificates, which you 
Wil And invaluable. With these, almost any active Person can carn the Bicycle before April 1, 1892. 











A Costly Offer. 


Ordinarily it would be necessary for you to obtain 
one hundred new subscribers to Tne Yourtt’s Com. 
PANION In order to secure this superb Bicycle, but 
until April, 1892, we will reduce this number one-half, 
making it just fifty. We thus give you five months 
to carn this machine. Start out with success as your 
motto and you will be the owner of this superb 
Bicycle before April 1st. 

Until April 1, 1892, given for fifty new subscribers. 
Price $45.00. Must be sent by express and charges 
paid by receiver, when sent as a Premium or eale. 


Loveli’s $35.00 Safety Bicycle. 





To favor the boys and girls, we again make the 
Special Offer of this favorite wheel. Ordinarily it 
Would require fifty new subscribers to obtain this 8 
machine, but until April Ist we will give it for only twenty New Subscribers. Send for the Special Helps. 


DESCRIPTION. Drop Frame, Stee! Tubing, 26-inch Wheels, Crescent Rim, Molded Rubber 
Tires, Direct Spokes, Plunger Brake, Adjustable Cone Bearings, Adjustable Suspension Saddle, LAgcaan 
and Wheels Enameled, all other parts Nickeled. Each machine fitted with Saddle Bag, Wrench and 
Ol Can. This Wheel is adapted to boys and girls from eight to fourteen years of age. ; 

Given, until April 1, 189, for twenty new subscribers. Price $35.00. Must be sent by express a0! 
charges pald by receiver, when sent as 8 Premium or purchased. 


NOTICE.—The above offers are special, and are made at a heavy cost tous. Therefore a Subscriber 
who takes one of these Bicycles cannot be allowed the Extra Premiums, but we will allow him to 
share in the Division of Money offered on the first page of this List. We will send descriptive Cata- 
logue of these Wheels on receipt of stamp. 


For Ladies. 
































No Premiums given for one’s own Subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Directions to Determined Workers. 


How to Cet New Subscribers. 


If you wish to interest people in Tuz YouTu’s ComPANroN, and induce them to subscribe for 
it, First, got them to read it. By so doing they will better appreciate its character, and will more 
readily subscribe for it. 

One of the best conditions of success, in getting new subscribers to the paper, is to send us the 
names and addresses of FIVE Goop FAMILIES that you think are able to pay for THE ComPANION 
and ought to take a good family paper, and that you are willing to call upon and invite to subscribe. 


Our Codperation. 


On receipt of this list of names we will mail to each, specimen copies of Tur ComPANIoN, 
and tell them chese are sent by request of one of their neighbors. 

We wiil also send you further hints how to get Subscribers, Order-blanks and Return Envelope. 

Experience as shown that the families who receive sample copies of Taz Youru's ComPAN1oN 
become interested in them, so that when you call on them later, to obtain their subscription, you 
will be kindly received, and in many cases you will be successful. Please give this plan a fair trial. 





Black Beauty—New Edition. 


For the past three years our subscribers have been greatly assisted in their endeavor to 
secure new subscribers by sending us lists of families as outlined, to whom we send specimen copies. 
In October, we mailed each one of our regular subscribers, with the Announcement, a circular and 
blank. We trust you have carefully read the circular, and that you will act upon its suggestion. 
Each subscriber who fills out the blank according to the conditions therein stated, and sends it to 
us, will receive free, a copy of Black Beauty. Please do this at once. It is the greatest possible help. 


A Liberal Offer. 


This is a costly Offer for us to make. It is made with the hope that a very large number of 
our friends will this year work earnestly to secure new subscribers to Tuz Youtu's ComPantoy 
Be enterprising and persistent. 
In no case can you give THE ComPaNion away to increase your list. We are more than generous 
in these Offers, and we shall insist that every new subscriber sball pay the full subscription price of 
‘Tue Yours's Companion, which is $1.75. year. Faithfully carry out instructions in all cases. 








Waltham and Elgin Watches for Ladies and Centlemen. 


A Special Offer. 


Waltham and Elgin 







Watches are too well known to need any 
special description from us. 

Their reputation is such that it only 
requires the magic password of their names 
to admit them Into the pockets of every 
American who seeks the best Watch. 


Our Purpose. 


Hundreds of thousands of boys 
are now Carrying cheap Watches. 
We propose to make an offer by 
which very many of our aub- 
seribers may become the owners 
of a fine Waltham or Elgin—they 
can have their choice. 

Recently both of these com. 
panies have made general and 
liberal reductions {n the prices 
of thelr movements. This reduc. 
tion we are sure will be appre- 
ciated by all of our subscribers. 


Description. 


These are the regular Move- 
ments encased in Solld Silver 
Open Face Cases, with Crystals. The Lady’s Movement, however, fs in a Hunting Case. If preferred 
we ean een the Gentleman's Watch in Hunting Case, although we recommend the Open Face Case. 





Limited. 


The Special Offer. 







Ordinarfly it would require an old sub. 
scriber to obtain twenty new subscribers to 
earn either of these Watches. 

Lut, until April 1, 1892, any subscriber to 
Tue COMPANION who may send ten new 
subscribers will be entitled to 
either one of these Watches. In 
ordering say whether you wish 
the Elgin or Waltham. 

This fs a costly offer for us to 
make. No Extra Premium can 
be allowed when this Watch is 
ordered, although we allow a 
subseriber to share in the Divi- 
sion of Moncy offered on the first 
page of this List. 

A number of boys and girls 
each obtained twenty new sub- 
scribers between June and Octo 
ber—the poorest months to work. 

You certainly ought to be able 
to obtain ten new subscribers, 
especially when the best months 
in the year are before you. 
Make up your mind that you will 
get a Watch, and our word for it, 
you will succeed in less time than 
you think. Send to us for Special Helps for getting the Watch. We will also give free with elther of 
the Watches a beautiful rolfed gold-plated Chain, with pretty Charm, Postage and packing 25 cents, 








Caligraph Special, No. 3. Limited Offer. 


This popular Typewriter needs no introduction. It 1s constructed with interchangeable parta and 
adjustable bearings, and of the finest materials obtainable. 

‘The Caligraph Special, No. 3, is the Intest effort in the manufacture of Writing Machines. In it are 
combined all the latest improvements for giving speed and perfect alignment. The Machine bas 
seventy-elght characters, giving complete set of capitals and lower-case letters, numerals, and pune. 
tuation marks. Business men, teachers, clergymen, and all writers, will find in the Callgraph a 
machine which will meet their utmost expectations. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—For a limited t!me, until April 1, 1892, we will give this fine Machine for only 
fifty-five new subscribers, Although the price of the Machine 1s $100, yet we do not sell it at all. It fe 
offered only as an inducement for obtaining new subscribers to THE COMPANION. 

‘As this offer ia a very costly one for us to make, a subscriber who takes a Caligraph cannot be 
allowed the Extra Premiums, although we will allow bim to shure in the Division of Money. 


Revoiving Bookcase and Webster’s Dictionary. 


The Danner Revolving Bookcase is a marvel of simplicity and utility. It 1s made with a natural 
finish, and will not only hold the complete Set of Encyclopedia Britannica offered below, but also a 
dozen other books, and a Webster's International Dictionary besides. 

We feel confident that this offer must appeal to every scholar and teacher. There {s nothing in this 
line that could be more useful or convenient. The top of the Bookcase fs flat, and large enough to act 
asa shelf for the Dictionary when spread open. The Shelves are ample for the largest of books. The 
International Dictionary is fully described on page fifteen of this Lier. It ls recognized as the 
standard authority on the words and usages of the English language. 

Until April 1, 1892, we will give the Danner Revolving Bookcase and a copy of Webster’s International 
Dictionary for only nine new subscribers to THE COMPANION. 

NOTE.—When a subscriber selects these two articles as a Premium, no Extra Premium can be 

i allowed. We will, however, allow him to share in the Division of Money offered on the firet page. 





Our Special “Britannica” Offer. Limitea. 
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‘What is the Encyclopedia Britannica? The greatest Set of Books in the English language. It tsa Set 
of twenty-five octavo Volumes. It te a Dictionary of Arts, Sclences and General Literature. More 
than nine hundred authors, each most eminent in his own line, have had to do with its making. 
The most recent discoveries and conclusions in Science, History, Theology, Art, Music, Biography, are 
to be found here. 

Each Encyclopwdia is good for its special purpose. But each has a special purpose. 
has no special purpose except to be scholarly. It is made for no one class. 
bed-rock in every subject, and to be final authority on that subject. 

No other Encyclopedia ever disputed this primacy. The original edition of the Britannica costs, in 
cloth, $198; in half Russia, $248. Such a luxury Is out of the reach of most of us. Yet who of us who 
knew what an Encyclopzdit meant did not long to possess the Britannica? 

But now, an American Edition has been made; an edition wearing a dress worthy of the character 
of the work. Observe, this is not a mere “reprint.” It is practically a new edition. American arti. 
cles have been written. Moreover, many articles on other topics, written for the earlier yolumes, 
have been carefully revised to date for this American edition. New maps and cuts have been added. 





The Britannica 
ts sole alm is to find 








Size of each Volume 1s 10% x 8}; x 2 inches,— 


We will describe this Set: It is In twenty-five Volumes. 
just the eame as the original. The paper is not coarse, like some of the cheap editions, but fine and 


amooth, like the original. The type is clear and distinct. Number of pages, 
20,606; number of {ustrations, 10,614. , 

Observe, we do not sell this Set at all. We give it away. We want the Sets we offer to go into thuse 
homes where the necessary price would place the Books out of reach. 

We make this very special and limited offer. Ordinarily it would reguire 9 list of fifty new sub- 
serivers to get this Set. But until April 1, 1892, we will give It to any subscriber to TUE COMPANION 
who will send us only twenty new subscribers. Must be sent by express und charges pald by 
receiver. No Extra Premium given when you order this Set, but we will allow a subscriber to share 
in the Division of Money offered on the first page of this List. 

Now what home wants this enough to work for it? What teacher wante ft enough to induce twenty 
scholars to take THE COMPANION? What society or club, or ect of people, want to give this most 
acceptable present to Teacher or Pastor? On receipt of $5.00 extra, we will include the Danner 
Revolving Bookcase. Must be sent by express and charges pald by receiver. 


‘The margins are wide. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


—_ 


No Premium given for transfer Subscription, 


Books of Adventure, History and Biography. 


The Cruise of a Land Yacht. By Sylvester Baxter. 
Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


‘This ts a beautiful Book, with rich 
paper, tasteful binding, and delight- 
fully Mustrated. It Is another of 
those charming modern volumes of 
travel, and not inferior to the best of 
them. The Land Yacht fs a private 
car, especially made, with remarka- 
ble and unprecedented though not 
impossible conveniences. 

‘A family party start from Boston 
across the continent for a tour of 
Mexico. The story of the adventures 
in Mexico and of the whole eralse 
is a captivating one. 


THE CRUISE 
‘LAND YACHT 








story a great deal of Inetructive 

information not likely to be forgotten, while his well-put comments 

on politica) institutions are calculated to make young Americans 
better citizens. The Book 1a very appropriate for a handsome gift. 

Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.25. 

Postage and packing 25¢ts., when sent asa premium or purchased. 


By “Carleton” (C. C. Coffin). | 


The Boys of 761. 


Given for one new subscriber and 2% cents additional. 





71 | 





Mr. Baxter also weaves into the 


| sale by us for $1.50. Postage and packing 30 cents, whe 


The Explorations of Livingstone and Stanley Blue-Jackets of 761. sy wim 4. ania, 
in Africa. Complete in one volume, 750 pages. Given ' This fascinating Book, by Willis 


for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. 


J. Abbot, contain over 300 pages, 
and {s profusely illustrated with 
| att-page engravings. 
! The many thrilling scenes of 
| the “Blue-Jackets,” as well as 
Si | the daring deeds of the opposing 
naval forces during our late civil 
| war, are here most graphically 
| portrayed. It gives a faithful 
record of desperate bravery and 
dash, and wonderful energy and 
inventive skill, and will be sure to 
Interest both the old and young. 
| Given for one new subscriber 
jand 2 cents additional. Price 
| $135. Postage and packing 
30 cents, 





{ 








| Four Volumes of Frontier Stories. Pape Bound, 


Planting the Wilderness. Long ago, when the Oblo Valler x3: 
u trackless forest, an unfortunate Virginian sought a new hom 
there for his family.’ ‘The eabin 1s built, and afterward a log on 
Two of the boys are carried away by Indians; then follows a ter, 





border war, the siege of the fort, capture of the Whites, and after. 
Pages, 


‘This valuable Book has been heretofore sold only by subseription, | 
and has been quite expensive 

It is a thrilling tive in itself, besides being a 
pared account from the most authentic source of the 
discoveries, experiences and achievements of two of the 
explorers of the a 

Since the death of Livi life in the wild 
and we erful country of Africa interest. Those of 
our subscribers who read this Book will be delightfully and profita- 
bly entertained and instructed. It is a very large Book, 91 x 6% 
and two inches thick, and will afford o 
venings. Good paper, large type, numerous full-page illust 
ages, strongly bound in cloth, ornamented in ink and gold 
Given for only one new subscriber and 25 cents additio 


wards the reseue by the ecout, and John’s wedding. 256 









ventures, 
atest: 











of 


ngatone, the stor 






















a premium or purchased. The regular price of this Book is 





Two World-Renowned Books. Tom 


Brown 

















The Boys of ’61, or Four | 
ears of Fighting,” is written 
hy Carleton, the well-known 
War Cerrespondent. In this 
volume he gives in vivid 
‘letail his personal observations, from the first battle of Bull Run to 
the fall of Richmond. It makes a very large Book, 9x7 inches, and 
contains 358 pages, and 90 original illustrations. 

Given for one new eubscriber and 9 cents additional. For eale by 


us for $185. Postage and packing 25 centa, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 











Captains of Industry. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 


Mr. Parton, the author, Is an Intensely interesting writer, and his 
spirit ts In sympathy with American ideas. ‘The single biography of | 
Maydole, the hammer-maker, is a lesson to Influence a lifetime, as 
are such won- 
der-tales as 
Washburn, the 
wire-maker, 
Reynolds, the 
engine - driver, 
Jerome, the 
clock-maker, 
and 


Montefiore. 

The boys of | 
the household need” such 
Books as these, with ideax 
that build Ife and give one 
faith in one’s self. These 
are tales to make men. 

Given for one new sub. | 
xeriber and 15 cents additional. Price $1.25. Postage and packing | 
15 centa, when sent ax a premium or purchased. 





History of Scotland: or, Tales of a Grand- 
father. By Sir Walter scott. 640 pagex. Full-page plates. 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 centa additional. 





‘This most excellent Book is a history of Se 
'y of Scotland for the young. 
Hvis a series of famillar talks by the famous author with his rand. 
non about the history of his native land. The Grandfather recounts 
in his wonderfully graphic way the stories of Macbeth, Robert The | 


Bruce, Douglass, Queen Mary, Battles of Flodden at 
, a 
ete. Hundeome cloth binding. mil Cattonen; 


i 





Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


Price $1.10. 
Pontage and packing 15 cts., when sent ae premium or pure oe 


purchased. | 















Oxford; Tom Brown at Rugby. Two Volumes. 780} e Young Pioneers, 1! 
is written by the author of 
es. Given for one new subser 3 
page reer a BSED ES bin on the Prairie,” and sone 
These are such useful and popular Books that we have decided to | Of thesame charac- tersappear. Alf 





make an edition, and illustrate it with handsome and stirring en.’ the “Fairy of the Fort,” is stolew y 
gravings, a8 the cut shows. Such copies are not found in bookstores, !@" Indian Chief. A wivid account of 
except at high prices. | her wigwam life is given. She grows up a beautiful Indio gi, 
How Tom suffered as a new boy in a large school, endured the | 4d is found by a hunchback boy. 331 pages. 
rough usage, overcame temptations, advanced from step to step| ‘The Cabin on the Prairie. Tom Jones, a brave lad of sixteen, 
through the school and university, is a f ating story toany one, | 1s the hero. His home is on a Minnesota prairie. He and bik 
mother are kind to “Long Hair,” who becomes their friend. ‘Theo 
| follows the thrilling story of thelr adventurous life. 300 pages. 
Twelve Nights in the Hunter’s Camp. A party of fines 
sportsmen camp on the banks of the Mississippi. Game is plenty, 
and their forest life is full of adventure. Each night, around the 
camp-fire, “the General,” who was a Government surveyor, recounts 
the exciting story of his Indian adventures in the Far West. 288) 
All given for one new subscriber. For sale by us for 8 cent. 
Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent ax a premium or ju 
chased. Price per volume. 25 cents post-paid. 















The Circuit Rider. By Edward Exxleston. 


A better picture of 
social life in the 
West at the com. 
mencement of the 
century was never 
drawn. The author 
lived there, and 
wrote out of his ex- 
perience. 

The heroic “cir. 
cuit rider” te the 
central figure, and 
as he gocs from 
place to place in his 
endeavors to bring 
the pioneers to a 
nobler life, we hay 
brought into sharp . 
contrasts, scores of sketches of corn-shuckings and camp-mectings 
wood-choppings, quiltings and “hoe downs.” The story is stlrringa 
well as pathetic and inspiring. 332 pages and 30 beautiful illustrations. 

Given for one new subserlber and 25 cents additional. Price #15 
Postage and packing 15 cts,, when sent as. pren:ium or purchased 


sma 
a ry 








Only a few years ago these Books were sold in four volumes of 
the same style of binding for $6.00. Now we offer the two for only 
one new subscriber. Thousands bave heen used. Two volumes, 
cloth. 780 pages. Both volumes for sale hy us for 81.10. Postage 
and packing 25 vents for the Set, when sent ax a premium o 
purchased. Price for single volume, 60 centa, and 15 cents addi. 
tional for postage and packing. 





Cooper’s Leather-Stocking Tales 
Sea Tales, 
volumes. 


3 Cooper’s 
Ten volumes of Cooper's Works, bound in two. 





Either volume given for one new aubserther and! — 4 

ite autditional. Four Popular Books for Boys. 

Gi 
Joe's Luck; 








Library of Adventure and Romance. Harris, the Lae 


a Bos 











"by Harry Castlemon. 285 pages. 
nture in California,” hy Horatio Alger, Jr. 223 page: 
{n the Wilds,” the adventures of two shipwrecked boys, by HOT 
| 8. Ellie, 279 pages. “Ben Burton, the Slate-Picker,” by 17 
Prentice. 275 pages. Four volumes, paper bound, 1,08 pages 
Tels unnecessary to say anything in praise of stories write 
these popular authors; their names are a passport, as ever! Dl 


| knows. to hours of the keenest delight and enjoyment in Frene 
| stirring life and adventure. 
| 


ove’ Leda 
‘ADVENTURE AND) 





Leuther-Stocking Tales. 
slayer, 218 pages; The Last of the Moh 
finder, 188 pages; The Ploncers, 
Pages. 988 double-column pages in 
The Sea Tales, One volume. 
The Red Rover, 186 pages: 


One volume. Contains—The Deer. 


ns. 178 pages; The Path. 
181 pages; and The Prairie. 173 | 
all, and 5 full-page cuts. : 

{ 


Contains—The Pilot, 166 pages; 
4 The Water Witch, 184 pages; The Ben 
Tons, 185 pages; The Two Admirals, 192 pages. oh doable colant 
Pages in all, and 5 full-paye cuts, : 

These Books hound separately cost aby 
these large Books gi 












I 
out $10.00. Either one or| 


ven for one new subscriber and per toreeyee? 

| tional. Por ale be ur foonins and 20 cents addi. | We offer the four vulumes, bound in handsome pal vee 
35 per y 4 : 5 et, ¢1.00. 

20 cente per volume, when sent aoa reel ee ae Packing | Wustrated, for one new subscriber. Price of the Set #10 ect 


jum or purchased. j age and packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium oF P! 


, 














No Premium forwarded unless Postage 





HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





scans F 
By England's Aid. 





A Tale of Waterloo. 


There i probably no living English writer of stories for boys xo | 
deservedly popular as George Alfred Henty. His are invariably 
instructive as well as unusually entertaining. 

He takes come striking historical fact or episode, as a great battle 
vr a nation’s successful struggle for freedom, and upon this ax a! 
central point or climax constructs a story In which the ever-living 


The Lion of St. Mark. 


wo 


The Ceorge Alfred Henty Library of History and Adventure. 


Kither volume given for one new subscriber. 











By Pike and 


A Tale of Waterloo. The thrilling name carries its own interest. 
The deeds by both English and French on that fleld make the hearts 
of both nations beat quicker. And how many of the heroes that 
day were but boys in years. The palm for heroism in this Book, 
however, Is closely disputed by a girl. 

The Lion of St. Mark. A story of Venice, uot when she was 


Dyke. The Reign of Terror. 








‘With Clive in India. 


By Pike and Dyke. These words call up the almost super- 
human struggle of the brave Netherlandera under William of 
Orange against the pitiless Alva and his brutal Spanieh eoldiery. 
The Book introduces the young reader to the period of which 
Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Republic” fa the romantic history. 


The Reign of Terror. In this tale of France in her most terrible 


truth of history is skilfully blended with fictitious incidents and | undisputed Mistress of the Seae, but in the [4th century, in the time | period we are introduced to Robesplerre, Danton and Marat. Amid 


characters. 
His strong sympathy with boys and earnest desire to inspire them 

with noble aims are apparent in all he writes. f 
The Henty Books are all hound, similar to “By Pike and Dyke 





patriotism of her citizens were most brilliantly shown. 


By England’s Aid, Without England’s Ald the United Nether. 
lands could scarcely have succeeded in freeing themeolves from the 


‘of her hardest struggle for existence, when the steadfastness and | the wreck of a civilization and dally ecenes of massacre, a brave 


| English boy threads his way. 


With Clive in India. Lord Clive won the Indian Empire for 
England. It is a period of English history of which most American 


Any yolume given for ono new subscriber. Price. per volume, | cruel Spanish invaders. The scene is during the reign of Elizabeth, | boys know little, although Macaulay makes it famous. ‘This enter- 


1.00, Postage and packing 15 centa, when sent ax a premium | 
or purchased. = 


and the destruction of the Armada fs among the daring exploits 
recorded. 





prise, lke #0 many other world-renowned exploits, was largely 
| accomplished hy young men. 


Standard Books of History and Adventure. 


“Crowded Out o’ Crofield.” 


Given for 








WW subseriber and 30 cents additional. 


‘The French have taught us how 
to make handsome Books. This 
one shows how well we have 
learned the lesson. Rich paper, 
broad margins, superb type, exqui- 
aite ilustrations make it a delight 
to the book-lover's oye. : 

It fs the story of an energetic 
boy, crowded out of his native vil- 
lage into New York, where his 
extraordinary earnestness made 
him succced in the fuce of “a mil- 
Vion and a half against him.” 

It is the story of the miracle daily 
happening in America, but which 
only all-consuming energy can any longer achieve. 

Given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. Price @1. 
Postage and packing 15 cts., when sent as. premium or purchased. 











The Log School-House on the Columbia. 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. (ilven for one 
and 30 cents additional. 


ubsertber | 





uniform with the preceding in paper, 
type and character of Mlustration. 
Tt is fittingly dressed in dark moun- 
tain green and silver. 

It {sa romantic 
picture of the 
early days of 
Oregon. Tho 
Yankee School- 
master, the har. | 
dy pioneer, the | 
vengeful Indian 
and the nobler 
Indian, and 
above all, the 
figure of a poetic 
German girl whose violin and who-e interpretation of Schumann 
could calm the ferocious spirits at the Death Dance,—these all make 
a wonderful tale. 

Tho stupendous scenery of that Northwestern country, the spirit 
of which has clearly taken possession of the author's soul, stands 
out asa weird background for the human Incidents. 

Itisa Book full of putriotiam, and of appreciation of the herole ; 
period of American ploncering aud sacrifice. 

Given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. Price $1 
Poutage and packing 15 cts., when <ent asa premium or purchased. 





















Boots and Saddles. by Elizabeth B. Custer. 


Given for one new subserther and 30 cents additional. 


This Book con 
tains the thr 
of the army 

GA. | 
is writ 


ten by his brave 
wife, who follow: 
ed him so faith 
fully to the end. 
The account ts 
given with all the 
vividness and pa. 
thos which only a 
companion could 
show who flung 
her life 40 nobly 
into his, and at 
the same thne 
comes to us with 
the authority of an eye-witness, 
The adventures of this gallant 
cavalry oficer among the Indians 
in Dakota and Montana will 
never be forgotten. 312 pages, 
andsomely bound, 

viven for one new subscriber 
and 30 cents additional. Price 
$1.35. Postage and packing 15 
cents, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 





ing 





life of 
cu 





























Wanneta, the Sioux. 


Given for one new subscriber 





nit 25 cents additional. 


This fe a new but famous Book. Ita 
heroine is a Sioux maiden, educated in 
the East, who returns to the wild life 
of her tribe. The scene ts entirely 
Indian. So are all the personages 
except Custer and his officers; Sitting 
Bull, Rain-in.the-Face, Young-Man- 
Afraid-of-hie-Horee being actors. 

It 19 an Indian story from an Indian 
point of view. Its adventures and 
battles make it thrilling enough to 
satisfy anybody. But its main Interest 
fa, that it zives the romance and the 
attractive side of Indian life. 

Perhaps ome of our readers who 
have been neighbors to wild Sioux 
hiuk they have uo attractive side. We cannot dispute experience. 

But if any auch readers chance to select “Wanneta” ae a premium, 
aud after reading it, have anything to aay why it Ix not what it pur- 
ports to be,—a true picture of modern Indian Ife,—we should be 
glad to hear from them. The Book ts immensely interesting. 

Given for one new subscriber and 35 cents additional. Price $1.25. 
Portage and packing 20 cta,, when sent a8 n premium or purchased. 





Following the Flag; Winning His Way. Three volumes 


given for only one new subseriber and 10 cents additional. 





The thousands of our readers who are familiar with the “Boys of 
‘st” will be eager to own these Books. They are bound In stiff cloth 
covers, and ornamented with ink in two colors. Written by 
“CARLETON.” 

Tllustrated ; 906 pages of thrilling battle Incidents and facts of 
history. 





‘The three volumes given for one new subseriber and 10 cents | 


additional. For sale by us for $1.10, Postage and packing 20 
cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. Price for single 
volume 50 cents, post-patd. 


A Thousand Miles Walk. By Nathaniel H. Bishop. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 


apedestrian trip across the Pampas 
and the Andes in South America. 





having the desire of Investigation 
and adventure, shipped as a sailor 
for Buenos Ayres, From there 
with his earnings of $5.00 only, he 
started on his perilous tramp across 
the Southern Continent. 

He earned a ttle during his 
tramp, worked his way home again, 
and after eighteen months of travel 
had a 5.00 balance on the right 
side, The Book has becu very pop- 
ular, and is now in {te 1th edition. 
Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. Price #1.00. 








| Postage and packing 15 cts., when sent as. premium or purchased. ; handsomely bound and illus 


er nnnciicasse 


‘This is an interesting account of | 


In 184 a Boston lad of seventeen, | 


i The Graysons. Story of Mlinotx, By Kdward Eggleston. 
Given for one new subscriber and % cents additional. 


This is the most recent 
great story by the author 
of the “Hoosier 8Schoolman- 
ter.” In plot, in stylo, in 
thrilling eltuations, it is one 
of his very best. 

The story te founded or 
one of the Interesting Incl 
dents in Abraham = Lin. 
coln’s ife as an Illinois 
lawyer. Lincoln accord- 
ingly plays a strong part in 
the Book. His unique per- 
sonality {4 set forth with 
perfect consistency and 
naturalness. 

The folk-lore part of the Book, the dialect of the early Illinois 
| farming community, fs all admirably done. 

| The Century Co. publish the Book, and they have dressed it fn 
thelr best style. Binding, paper, type and illustrations leave 
| nothing to be asked. 

| Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price $1.25. 
Postage and packing 15 cta., when sent as a premium or purchased. 





‘This is auother handsome volume, My Days and Nights on the Battlefield;: The Boy’s Book of Sports. By Maurice Thompson. 


Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


Evory out-oftoor boy will enjoy 
this Book. Hero are the subjects: 
Hunting, Fishing, Archery, Boating 
| and Boat-Making, Camps and Camp- 
ers, Swimming and Walking, The 
Camera, Winter Sports and Base 
Ball. 

‘These are treated in brisk stories, 

which contain information —no end 
of it—most valuable to young 
| sportsmen. 
The stories are all based on correct 
j rules for sport; but these are given 
| in the way boys have to get it in real 
life —that fa, aa the reeults of expe- 
rience. The Instruction thus given in 
a vivid story of the way certain boys did things Is remembered 
when lista of rules are forgotten. 

‘The Book is profusely illustrated with stirring pictures, and also 
| diagrams. It ix breezy with out-door achievements; boys will read 
it and re-read St, and other boys will want It. 

Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. Price $1.75. 
| Postage and packing 20 cta., when sent as si premium or purchased. 











'Sheridan’s Troopers on the Border. 


Given for one new subsertber. 
Given for on 
new subscriber. 
Price 75 cts. Post- 
age and packing 
15 cents, when 
sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


The forty-one ——— 
chapters of this 
fascinating Book 
lcontain a narra. 
jtive of a six | 
| months’ campaign 
‘of General Shert- 
dan against the re. 
| tractory Indians of 
| the far West. 
Life on the bo: 
|der is strong? 
| pictured, whil 
stirring adventure. 
information and 
army experience 8 <riphically 
| written. Sheridan's ean paigus 
| against tne Comanches, the | 
the Cheyenves and the \rrapaboes 
have become historic. ‘The oll 
| conditions of life on the border 
fast passing away. To cv 
American, then, this Book will 
of unusual interest. ‘The Book is 

















































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Premiums given to old Subscribers Only 





Popular Books of Adventure and History. 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster. By Edward Eggleston. 
Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 


Probably many of our 
adult readers recall this 
story with pleasant rec- 
ollections. It has been 
read with the most in- 
tense interest, at thou- 
sands of firesides. 

Given for one new sub- 
seriber and 15 cents ad- 
ditional. Price $1.15. 
Postage and packing 
10 cents, when sent asa 
premium or purchased. 





The Drummer Boy and Neighbor Jackwood. 


Either given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 


These are by J.T. Trowbridge, the boys’ favorite author. Hand- 
somely bound, uniform with Cudjo's Cave. 

Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. Price $1.25 
each. Postage and packing 15 cents each, when sent asa pre- 
mlum or purchased. : 


Cudjo’s Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In thrilling narrative, noble lessons, 
deep pathos and laughable incident, 
“Cudjo’s Cave” undoubtedly ranks 
next to Mre. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” From the opening chapter to 
Its close you are held spellbound. 

It is a Book of wonderful adventure 
and startling incident. Pomp, the 
hero, escapes by flight to the moun- 
tains of Tennessee. He finds Cudjo, 
who lives like a wild beast in a cave. 
‘They are at last discovered. 

Given for one new subscriber and 15 
cents additional. Price $1.25. Post- 
age and packing 15 cents, when sent 
as a premium or purchased. 





Recollections of a Private. A Story of the Army of 
the Potomac. By Warren Lee Goss, 
subecribers and 65 cents additional. 


Given for two new 


Zigzag Journeys in Australia. By Butterworth. 





This is one of Butterworth’s latest Books. It describes a visit to 
the Fifth Continent. Gives a glimpse of its peoples, ite wonderful 
resources and strange animals. 

Contains stories of the gold discoveries and of other happenings 
in this fascinating country. The stories are told as only Mr. Butter- 
worth himeelf can tell them. The Book is crowded with illustra- 
tlons. Illuminated covers. Size 84 x63¢ Inches. 315 pages. 

Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00. 
Postage and packing 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Afloat in the Forest. Desert Home. 
Both given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 


Afloat in the Forest. Few stories have ever more profitably 
entertained and thrilled a large audience of readers than “Afloat in 
the Forest,” written by Capt. Mayne Reid. An English family was 
lost on a boat in one of the flooded forests of Brazil during the 
great overflow of the Amazon. Thc boat drifts among the tree-tops, 
where it fs finally wrecked. The family take refuge on an immense 
log, upon which they drift for many weeks. The tree-tops among 
which they float supply game and the water supplies fish. On this 
log begins a series of surprising adventures that give a view of the 
natural history of the Amazon and these tropical forests. 





This valuable Book is ‘an attractive | 
volume of 350 pages. It is amply illus. | 
trated, one of the artists, Mr. Chapin, | 
having been the veteran artist of the | 
Harper's Weekly Army pictures during | 
the war. 

A few of the chapters in this Book 
appeared among the Century war 
articles. 

Probably none of that celebrated 
series was read with more gencral 
interest than Mr. Goss's “Recollections 
of a Private.” After all, what people ; 
like to know most about in war fs not | 
its strategy and science co much as | 
what the men who fought did and felt. 

This Book fs the record of four years among the privates. Hero 
we get the’ point of view of the common goldier. We hear his 
humor. We see his rare intelligence —so often superior to that of 
his officers. We get at the heart of that great, dauntless, long- | 
suffering Army of the Potomac. i 

Given for two new subscribers and 65cents additional. Price 3.00. 
Postage and packing 25 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased. 





The Hoosier School-Boy. By Eaward Eggleston. 


Given for one new subscriber. : 


Any average boy or girl who wants | 
@ bright, sparkling story of school | 
life in the Hoosier State, full of fun 
and humor, will read this book with | 
delight. 

It is very much after the style of 
the “Hoosier Schoolmaster,” al- 
though in no way connected. The 
author accepts the fact that “boys 
will be boys,” and not old men. ‘The 
influence of the story is for good. 

Given for one new subscriber. 
Price 90 cents. Postage and pack- 
ing 10 cents, when sent as a pre- 
mium or purchased. 





The Knockabout Club on the Spanish Main. 


By Fred. A. Ober. Given for one new subscriber. 

This ts a delightful Book 
of stirring out-loor adven. 
ture. It describes the visit 
of the Club to Caracas, Lake 
Maracaybo, ete. Contains 
stories of the exploits of the 
pirates of the Spanish Main; 
and others not perhaps so 
sensational, but equally inter. 
esting. The Book is profuse. 
ly illustrated. 

IMluminated board covers. 
Size 83x61 Inches. 240 
Pages. Fully illustrated. 

Given for one new sub- 
scriber. Price $1.00. Postage 
and packing 15 cents, when 
sent as a premium or sale. 
—_ 











“| Knockabout 
arse Club 


siGeens by Express.—Friends wishing to purchase goods from our 
N UIST can save on express or freight charges by clubbing 


Desert Home is Mayne Reld’s great story of American adven- 
ture. It gives a most vivid and thrilling account of the wanderings 
and adventures ofa lost family in and about the Great American 
Desert. This great story-writer spent five years among the Red 
River Indians, 80 that we can rely upon the accuracy of the facts. 
The story itself Is instructive, and holds one spellbound. Capt. 
Mayne Reid has been justly called the “King of Story-Tellera.” 
Over 400 pages. 12 full-page illustrations. Bound in cloth. 

Both volumes given for one new subscriber and 15 cents addition. 
al. Price reduced to 60 cents per volume, or the two volumes for 


$1.00. Postage and packing 15 cents per volume, when sent as 
a premium or purchased. 


Jed: a Boy’s Adventures in the Army. 


“Do you know any boys who wish 
to enlist as drummers?” sald a re- 
cruiting sergeant to two bootbiacks, 
Jed and Dick. 

Their answer to this question is the 
Story. The incidents in the Book 
are real ones. Warren Lee Goss is 
the author,—many will recall his 
“War Papers.” 

it is one of the best war stories 
ever written, and ts most thrilling in 
incident. 404 pages, and beautifully 
iNustrated. 

Given for one new subscriber and 
25 cents additional. Price 1.35. 
Postage and packing 16 cents, 








thelr orders and requesting goods to be forwarded to one address, 





When sent as a premium or sale. 








The Life of Kit Carson. bys. 5.0. ante, 


Kit Carson was the 
model American Pio- 
neer, and the story of 
his life finds hundreds 
of admirers among the 
youth of this land. The 
cut gives you a look at 
one of the adventures 
of this brave fellow. 
His daring deeds in the 
West among the Indians 
and Pioneers are well 
told by the author. The 
Book is illustrated by 
full-page engravings, and contains 350 pages. Cloth bound. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 90 cents. Postage ang 
packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Daniel Boone and David Crocket. 
Both given for one new subscriber. 


‘This is a epectal offer. These popular Books combine truth 
history and adventure. Every boy wants, at some time of bi life 
to read them. They are bound in cloth. 

Both given for one new subscriber. Price 50 conte cach. Podag 
and packing 10 cents each, when sent as # premium or purchue, 


On Honor’s Roll. 


‘This is a collection of tales of heroism in 
our own times: of men who have regarded 
honor more than Ufe in time of peril. It 
contains some sixty or more stories under 
titles like these: “A Tin Peddler’s Adven- 
ture with Wolves,” “Havelock’s March,” 
“The Wreck of the La Plata,” “Battles 
with a Shark,” etc. Many of these stories 
are very thrilling; all illustrate courage. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 
$1.00. Postage and packing 15 cents, 
when sent as 8 premium or purchased. 


Given for one new subscriber. 








The Three Scouts. 


one new subecriber and 15 cents additional. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. Glven for 





‘The Three Scouts. The scene is laid 
|in Tennessee. It is a startling account 
of scout life on the Southern frontier. 
‘The description of negro life is exceed. 
ingly amusing. 
‘This Book will hold the reader spell- 
bound until finished. It is among our 
»st Books of Adventure. Although 
written many years ago, it is as popular 
| to-day as when first published. 380 pages. 
We offer ‘The Three Scouts” for one 
5 cents additional. 
For sale by us for $1.25. Postage and 
packing 15 cents, when sent as a pre- 
mium or purchased. 











Red Mountain of Alaska. 


Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. 


By W. B, Allen. 


This is a Book of Ad- 
venture in Alaska. An 
Indian claims to have 
| discovered, by means of 
a mysterious Map, a won- 
derful Red Mountain. 
He produces a red stone 
evidence. Analysis 
shows it to be a valuable 
lore of mercury. Mr. 
Dutton, a well-to-do man- 
ufacturer, decides to visit 
the mountain and lay 
claim to itsriches. Takes 
his entire family with 
him. This includes his 
boys, Robert, Hugh and 
Nat, and their sister Flossie. 
rafts, with cataracts, Indians and wild beasts, and the fn a 
ery of the wonderful Mountain, all form a story of 








“ 
Their adventures in aoe at 
tenses 


interest. ” 
Board covers, lithographed in colors. Size 8%x6 Inches 
pages. Profusely illustrated. 





14d 
Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price # 
Postage and packing 25 ets., when sent as a premium oF Pt 


Drifting Round the World. 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


This was one of the great 
Books of last year. Size, 
93s x64; Inches. Its coversare 
cleguntly illuminated. Con. 
tains 38 pages, two hundred 
iMustrations, and the account 
of a boy’s adventures by sea 
and land ‘Around the 
World.” 

‘The hero ships on a Cape 
Ann schooner bound to 
Greenland, is shipwrecked 
on the const of Labrador, 
reaches Iccland, then passes 
through Scotland, England, 
France, Holland, Rusela, Asia, 
and afterward crosses Sibe- 
ria, sails for Alaska, and from 
thence to San Francisco, from 


there reaching home over- tar, Chines 
land, after many strange experiences of Siberian, ‘Ta 
and Indian life. al. For si 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents sadite arben sent 
by us for $1.25. Postage and packing 25 cen’ 
& premium or purchased. 
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No Premiums given for one’s own Subse: ption. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. v 


Standard and Miscellaneous Works of Fiction. 


Queechy. By Elizabeth Wetherell. Two Volumes in one. 


306 pages. New Dlustrated Edition. Given for one new 


subscriber and 25 cents additional. 





How many hearts have been softened and how many lives made 
more lovable by reading the beautiful story of “Queechy” will 
never be known in this world. It 1s just the Book we like to urge 
upon our subscribers. It will interest you deeply, and Is adapted to 
all ages except the very little folks. About 50,000 copies of the 
Book have been sold already, and now in this entirely new dress 
we again send forth another edition, beautifully illustrated, and 
bound in cloth and gold, uniform with “Wide, Wide World.” The 
editions of those two Books are our own. 

Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price $1.35. 
Postage and packing 16 cts., when sentasa premium or purchased. 


Ramona. By H. B. (Helen Hunt Jackson.) 


Given for one new subscriber and 80 cents additional. 


‘This {6 the Book that made Mrs. Jack- 
son famous. Since her death it has been 
read by thousands. The story is laid in 
Southern California. Ramona, a child of 
the Santa Barbara Mission, and Alessan. 
dro, a native Indian sheep-shearer, are 
the heroine and hero. 

The adventure fe very thrilling, the 
descriptions of scenery graphic and 
true, and the moral noble and instruc- 
tive. The Book will interest all ages. 
Nearly 500 pages. Cloth bound. 

Given for one new subscriber and 80 
cepts additional. Price $1.25. Postage 
and packing 15 cents, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 





Waverley Edition of Famous Books. 
One volume given for one new subscriber and 20 cents extra. 


‘This is a new and beautiful pro- 
sentation edition of popular Books. 
Gilt edges, padded covers, elegant- 
ly bound in maroon leather. Each 
volume complete and unabridged. 

Pelham, by Lord Lytton. Romo- 
la; Mill on the Floss, by George 
Ellot. Tollers of the Sea; 
Ninety-Three; .Notre-Dame, by 
Victor Hugo. Lorna Doone, by 
Blackmore. Waverley, by Walter 
Scott. Old Curlosity Shop; 
Christmas Books, Oliver Twist, 
by Dickens. Sketch Book, Brace- 
bridge Hall, by Irving. 

One volume given for one new 
subscriber and 20 cents additional. 
Price $1.35 per volume. Postage and packing 15 cents, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 





Ben-Hur. By General Lew Wallace. 
Given for one new eubecriber and 30 cents additional. 


This is a beautiful Oriental 
story of the time of Herod. The 
story in itself is entrancing, 
and the Information found in 
the Book about the people in 
Christ's time, and the country 
in which He lived, is of great 
value, This is one of the most 
popular Books now on zale. 
Cloth bound. 

{t is seldom that we can offer 
a Book that will satisfy the 
lover of romance as well as the 
Bible Student. Yet this is true 
of “Ben-Hur.” Asa story it is 
a remarkable production, and 
to the lover of Bible History it 
is invaluable. It literally sells 
by the thousands. 

Given for one new subseriber 
and 30 cents additional. Price 
$1.25. Postage and packing 15 cents, when sent a3 a premium 
or purchased. 





Les Miserables. 
Edition, 


Complete. New Illustrated 


Five Volumes in one. 1,310 pages. 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents extra. 


This is our Great Book Offer of the year. The Book 
is printed from new plates just finished. 

It contains the complete and unabridged text of the five 
Books, which no other translation has, 1,310 pages tn all. 
Five volumes in one, as follows: Fantine, 286 pages; 
Cossette, 24 pages; Marius, 228 pages; St. Denis, 286 
pages; Jean Valjean, +56 pages. Les Misérables was 
Victor Hugo's great masterpiece, and by some good 








Library of The World’s Best Books. 32 volumes. 
Elther volume given for one new subscriber. 


Tho enterprising publisher of this edition of “Best Booke” has 
done a good service to the public. 

Books from other publishers exactly like these sell at #2.00 each. 
‘These are printed from new plates, with large, clear type, on fine 
book paper. The binding is done in cloth in the best manner. The 
Books have gold edges on the top. Size 5%x8 Inches. They will 
average about 400 pages per volume. 

The thirty-two volumes in this sories of Books are as follows: 

History of Civilization in Europe, by GuIzoT. Goethe's Faust, 
translated by SWaNWICK. Data of Ethics, by SPENCER. ‘The 
Sketch Book, by IRVING. Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, by 
Lona. Fifteen Decisive Battles, by CREASY. Discourses of 
Epictetus, by LONG. Past and Present, by CARLYLE. Origin 


of Species, by DARWIN. Lorna Doone, by BLACKMORE. Other 
by Proctor. 


Worlds than Ours, 





Romola, Confessions of an Opium Eater, by DE 
Quixcey. John Halifax, Gentleman. Uarda, by EBERS. 
Undine, by BARON Fouque. On The Heights, by AUERBACH. 
Westward Ho! by KINGSLEY. Self Help, by SAMUEL SMILES. 
A Thousand Miles up the Nile, by AMELIA B. EDwanbs. The 
Holy Roman Empire, by JAMES BRYCE. Consuelo, by GEORGE 
SAND. The Descent of Man, by DARWIN. First Principles, 
by SPENCER. Corinne, by MADAME DE STAEL. The Moonstone, 
by CoLLins. Jane Eyre, by BRONTE. ; 

We will give any one of these Books for one new subscriber. 
Price $1.00 each. Postage and packing 15 cents, when scnt as a 
premium or purchased. 

We will send any 10 of these volumes, express not paid, for $7.50. 





Five of J. G. Holland’s Best Books. 


Either volume given for one new subscriber and 15 cents extra. 





Arthur Bonnicastle, Bitter Sweet, Seven Oaks, Bay Path, 
Miss Gilbert’s Career. These popular Books by Dr. Holland are 
noble in sentiment, rich aud natural in incident and dexcription. 
We recommend them. 

Either volume given for one new subscriber and 15 cents addi- 
tional. Price $1.00 each. Postage and packing 10 cents per 
volume, when sent as a premium or purebased. 


Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 


When a person with the gift of narra- 
tion is favored with a large and varied 
experience of people just as they are 
found ina work-aalay world, and writes 
from the heart with a high and noble 
resolve to reach the lives of men, he 
usually produces a Book that lives. 

Such a Book Ss this touching story by 
an eminently useful minister of the 
Gospel. It 13 an old Book, but each new 
generation bids itwelcome. Read it. Tt 
will broaden your life as well as engage 
the passing hour. 590 pages and illus- 
trated. 

Given for one new subscriber and 25 
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cents additional. Price $1.35. Postage 
and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 














Hypatia, by KiNcsLer. | 








The Wide, Wide World. two volumes in one. 
pages. New Illustrated edition. 
seriber and 25 cents additional. 


~—~\ THE WIDE WIDE 


00 
Given for one new sub. 








Some Books never grow old, and this is one of them. Ask you, 
father or mother if they do not remember how they used to read 
far into the night and ery over thls story. You and your children 
will undoubtedly do the same. Thousands of lives have been in 
spired, encouraged and lifted a step higher by reading the “Wide, 
Wide World."” We offer a new illustrated edition, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. 

Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price $1.35. 
Postage and packing 15 cts., when sent ax a premium or purchased. 


Tales from Shakespeare. Given for one new subscriber. 


A young person might well begin the 
study of Shakespeare by reading this fine 
old Book by those sympathetic but afllicted 
authors, Charles and Mary Lamb. The 
Book, as is well known, gives the plots of 
Shakespeare's plays in the form of stories. 
It contains 400 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. The style is simple and direct, with 
the attractive qualities of the author of 
“ Elia,” and his poetic sister. {t should have 
a place in every young people’s library, and 
is an excellent companion for the winter 
evenings, and as an introduction to the 
study of the great master. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 75 cents. Postage and 
packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





The Scarlet Letter. 


This is Hawthorne's masterpiece. This touching story of colonial 
times will never lose {ts charm. A romance of devperqiteayyar 
never written. The demand for this Book is constantly increasing. - 
and we expect to use a large number the present season. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 
ing 15 cents, when sent as 4-premium or purchased. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


The Fair God. 


“The Fair God, or the Last of the 
*Tzins,” 18 a romance founded on the 
Conquest of Mexico, and ts written by 
the author of “Ben-Hur.” We-think it 
the most meritorious Book the author has 
given the public. It stands above critl- 
cism, In style it is a classic; in facts, 
reliably historic; a8 a romance, ingen- 
ious, thrilling and entrancing. It 13 a 
Book for the scholar and critic, ay well 
as the careful reader of general Itera- 
ture. A large Book, 5% pages, cloth 
bound, which will be read with interest. 

Given for one new subseriber and 30 
cents additional. Price $1.35. Postage 
and packing 15 cents, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 


By General Lew Wallace, 








Cyclopaedia of Science Simplified. By Pepper. 

It is written by Prof. J. H. Pepper, of the Royal Polytechnic Instl- 
tution, and treats of Light, Air, Electricity, Magnetism, Pneumatics, 
Acoustics, Chemistry." A large Book of 740 pages, with over 600 
Mlustrations, It is just the 
Book for a young man to 
own who is interested in 
Science, because it treats 
the different subjects in an 
exhaustive way, and yet the 
language used {3 free from 
technical terms, and is 
easily understood. 

‘The Book is very interest- 
ing, and will be a great help 
to any one with a taste for 
scientific subjects. Cloth 
bound. Itisa useful Book 
for any one. 

Given for one new sub- 
scriber and 50 cents addi- 
tional. Price $1.75. Post- 
age and packing 25 cents, 
when sent asa premium or 
purchased. 
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critics is called the Masterpiece of the Ages. Certainly, 
its equal in many respects was never written. The story 
is intensely thrilling; the characters strongly drawn, and 
teach moral lessons of great value, and the dramatic 
action is marvellous. The descriptive parts of this won- 
derful work are very valuable. It contains the best 
description of the Sewers of Paris and Battle of Waterluo 
that was ever written, This work was formerly pub- 
lshed in five expensive volumes. Every good Itbrary 
should contain ths Book. Beautifully bound in cloth, 
and printed on good paper. Size 7% x 5 inches. 

Given for one new eubseriber and 10 cents additional. 
Price $1.15. Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent 
asa premium or purchased. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Popular and Favorite Books for Young 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland; Through 
the Looking-Glass. Two volumes in one. 416 pages. 
92 Mustrations. Given for one new subscriber. 


We know there are hundreds of 
fathers and mothers who will thank us 
for putting “Alice in Wonderland,” by 
Lewis Carroll, among our Books for 
the young. Many of us have pleasant 
childhood recollections of this story. 
Children will read it and ask many 
questions; your answers will cultivate 
their imagination, teach them sound 
mora! lessons, and, at the same tine, 
under the subtle influence of the 
atmosphere of the Book, you find 
yourself philosophizing to your own 
profit. 

® illustrations by Tennfel, 
vound In one volume, and at half th 
price you would pay if bought singly. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 1.00. Postage and) 
packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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Little Ones’ Annual. Given for one new subscriber. 


One of the choicest Books for! 
children between five and twelve. 
Full of beautiful engravings, just 
the kind little children like to look 
at, facinating stories, nursery 
rhymes and music. 

Elegant chromo cover. Over 300 
original woodcuts. Our Little 
Ones cannot fall to delight and 
amuee the children and prove a! 
source of conatant delight. | 

Given for only one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and 
packing 28 cente, when sent aa a premium or purchased. 





Sara Crewe. 


Given for one uew subscriber. 


By Mrs. Frances H. Burnett. 


The author of “Little Lora | 
Fauntleroy” bas written this 
Book witb girl heroine. The 
many admirers of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s first Book for the young | 
will not be disappointed in 
this one. 

We recommend the Book to 
Parente for their children as 
one that will cultivate the 
etter qualities of young lives, 
and have a deep and lasting 
impression on thelr minda. 

Beautifully illustrated, und‘ 








printed on heavy paper. 
Cloth bound. handsomely 
ornamented. 


This popular Book ie given 
for one new subscriber. Price | 
% cents. Postage and pack- 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 





ing 15 cents, 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. uy mrs. Frances H. Burnett._ 





1 for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


This Book, by Frances H.! 
Burnett, is probably eo familar 
to our readers that our simple 
offer of this charming story on 
such easy terms will induce 
hundreds to own it. The Book 
has had a well-deserved sale, 
which ts enormous. It takes 
first vank among children’s 
tlagsies, und parents cannot | 
buy a better holiday or birthday | 
Book for their children than | 
this, | 

We offer a beautiful edition | 
ou heavy paper, with 35 elegant 
Mustrations by Birch. Nicely | 
bound in cloth; 8x7 inches, 
Owing to Its entire novelty, we | 
think the story has « peculiar | 
charm and relish to American 
children which is not shared 
by the boys and girls in Old 
England. 

Given for oue new subseriber and 50 cents additional. Price 81.50. 
Postage and packing 20cts., when sent as a premiuin or purchased, 








Cats’ Arabian Nights. ty Avbie Morton Diaz. | 


Given for one new subscriber. 


This is a yenu. 
Inely interesting 
Book of stories for 
children. To be 





| 


| below. 


Portage and packing 20 cts., when sent us a premium or purchased. 





read or told them 
ue night comes on, 

King Grimal. 
kum orders the 
death of all White 
c The benuti- 





ful 


and is brought be. | 
fore the King for 
execution. 


these strange sto. 
Hes, and so saves 
her own life and 





that of all other | 


White Cats. 
Book 7x81: inches. 
| 


Bourd covers handsomely 


Hethographed, 
Profusely Mustrated. 

n for only one new subscriber, P 
packing 15 cents, 





rice W cents, 


when sent axa promtum or purchased, | 





She tellx him) 


Pussvanite ts) 
found to be white, | hoy 


j 


Vostage and | 





Wood’s Illustrated Natural History. 


For the Young. Colored Plates, 130 Illustrations. 
We cannot say tov much in praise of thie excellent Book 8th 
the young and adult readers will enjoy it. Everybody ts Interested 
to Know the Ife and habits of domestic and wild animals, Deb, 
reptiles and binds. It is all told this Book, aud In euch a faseluat 
ing way that you are as interested as if you were reading & 
adventure. Many colored plates have been added this ye en 
Muny wonderful stories are told which will fx tn the memory 
animal traits worth remembering. The Book contains 230 pages, 











FRONT VIEW. BACK VIRW. 
; F Is 
and 130 beautiful illustrations; 22 of them ure full-page. It 
printed on very heavy paper and ts handsomely bound in boards. 
Given for only one new subscriber. For sale by us for $1.00. 
Portage and packing 20 cts., when sent as a premtum or purchased. 


The Sunday. 250 mustrations. 400 pages. 
Given for one new subseriber. 


A much better name for this 
Book would be, “The Sunday 
Chatterbox,” as this Book Is from 
the same press ae the original 
“Chatterbox” which is shown 











It is full of ne 
stories, and contains original 
pictures in profusion. Careful 
parents can put the Book with 
confidence into the hands of their 
children for Sunday entertain. 
ment, and at the same time the 
Book affords all the pleasure of 
“Chatterbox” for other day 
Remember, it 1s not a “made-up’ 
Book, but every story and picture 
is new, and made for thie volume. 

This beautiful Book ts given for one uew subscriber. Price $1.00. 


and origival 








Chatterbox for 1891. 


Everybody knows 
about the Chatterbox 
Books. They have 
furnished entertain. 
ment in thousnndstof : 
homes. This new 
volume is more beau- 
tiful with pictures and 
more fnteresting in 
reading matter this 
year than ever before. 

It contains several 
hundred wood en. 
gravings. Over 400 
pages, with beautiful 
colored frontispiece. 

‘The standard of this 
Book ts higher cach 
year. The demand ts 
constantly Increasing, ! 
and this season we | 
expect to use a large number. Given for one new subscriber. For 
sale by us for $1.00. Postage and packing 20 centa, when sent a 
8 premium or purchased. 





Riverdale Stories. twetve eautitul Books. 1111 pages, 


‘There are twelve Books in this Set. The covers are handsomely 
Mthographed. Each Book contains nearly 100 pages and many full. 
Duge cuts. The type is large and words casy. The stories are 





exceedingly Interesting, and are written by “Oliver Optic.” The | 
following are the titles 
Tittle Merchant. Young Voyagers. Christmas Gift. Dolly 


anf I. Uncle Ben. Birthday Party, 
Careless Kate. Robinson Crusoe, Jr. The Picnic Party, 
The Gold Thimble. The Do-Somethings. These Books are | 
specially fitted for Sunday School, Day School, Birthda Christinas, 
and other Gift occasions to the Little People. j 

All given for one new subseriber and 25 cents additional. 


by us for $1.50. Postage and packing 38 cents, 
premium or purchased. 


Proud and Lazy. 





For sale 
when sent as a 


Nights with Uncle Remus. 


This is the second volume of myths 
und legends of the old plantation, col. 
leeted by Jocl Chandler Harris, and it 
contains more than seventy stories, 
nearly all of them stories told of “Brer 
Rabbit” by Uncle Remus, to “the tittle 





The quality of negro humor ia fully 
maintained by Uncle Remus in this yoi- 
ume. and so inexhaustible are the tricks 
And expedients of Brer Rabbit, and they 
are told with such infinite gusto by Unele 
Remus, that the stories interest those of 
all ages. 

Joel Chandler Harris has ostablished 
the true form of the tdiom and dialect of 
the old plantation through Uncle Ri 
are the accepted standard of tte ex 

Given for one new subscriber an, 





femus’s stories, and these stories 
Pression. 


'd 40 cents additional. Price $1.50. 


| brown house. 


No Premium given for transfer Subsoriptions 


People. 


Two Books for Boys. By Juliana u, Ewing. 
We and the World. 310 pages. Jan of the Wind min, 
310 pages. Both given for one new subscriber, 


‘The boys and girls lost one of their 
chotce atory-tellerawhen Mra. Ewing's 
pen wag allent. Since her death her 
works have an increased value, be- 
cause we can look no longer for 
something new from her. She hasa 
close hold on many hearts, and 
thousands in adult life will tell you 
they cannot help reading her books. 

These two stories are heurt-educa- 
tors. Last year they constituted one 
of our most attractive premium of. 
fers. This year we expect 1 largely 
increasing demand. Illustrated and 
handsomely bound in cloth. 

Both of these popular and interest. 
ing Books are given for one new sub. 
scriber. Price of both volumes $1.00. 
Postage and packing 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased, 





First Lessons in Earth Lore. sy charies Kinguley, 
Given for one new subscriber. . 


Boye and girls ot this geveration are for. 
tunate in many things, none more go than in 
that of Books. 

When Mr. Kingsley became a man he was 
able to appreciate this need of Books for 
children that should instruct and entertain. 

He wrote one for them. Here it is. Let 
the children read it. It will set them to 
thinking along new lines, concerning things 
they see about them. 

‘This Book ix given for only one new sub- 
serlber. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 
U5 cents, when sent as a premium or sale. 





The Brownies: Their Book. 


Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. 


By Palmer Cox. 





Have you ever read any of the 
Brownie Stories? Mr. Cox has 
been telling about Brownies in St. 
Nicholas for years. Now he has 
got them into a Book. It fascinates 
older folks quite as much as chil- 
dren; its fun does not stale by 
repetition. 

The verse flows so easily it gues 
of Itself. The pictures of these 
Uttle masculine sprites are irresis. 
tible in thelr funny ugliness. 

The pigmy crowds are as alike us 
Peas, except the Brownle dude, 
policeman, German and Irishman, 
who can always be discovered in 
some laughable position that ts sure to delight both the old and young. 

Who are the “Browntea?” They are eprites who, the Scotch say, 
are either in mischief, or else helping eomebody. They are agile &* 
the wind; they never get hurt, although half the time coming 
grief in thelr pranks. They work and sport at night, and never let 
themselves be seen by mortal eyes. 

Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price $135. 
Postage and packing 20 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased. 





Five Little Peppers. sy Margaret Sidney. 


Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. 


The Five Little Peppers are ave 
small children living in a small 
The Book tells 
how they grow aud thrive in spite 
of measles and a lack of money. 
Is full of well-told home-adven- 
ture and entertaining scene: 

The story is one In which every 
healthy child will take delight. 
It ts one of the most popular 
books recently printed. Hand. 
somely bound in cloth. Embossed 
in gold. Fine paper. 410 pages. 
Profusely illustrated. Size of 
page, 7x5 inches. 

This beautiful Book is given 
for one new subscriber and 2% 
cents additional. Price $1.50. 
Postage and packing 15 cents. 





Queen Hilde-Garde. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


By Laura E. Richards. 


She ls a city girl, so haughty 
and imperious that her com- 
panions call her Queen. 

The story shows how a stay 
in the country among dlffer. 
ent surroundings #0 brought 
her to her better self that 
she flually became a Queen 
indeed. 

While good in its influences, 
the Book is of absorbing in- 
terest, and will hold its reader 
to the end. It is just the Book 
for young ladies. [ts influ- 
ence for good cannot but be 
expertenced by all who read 
the story. We hope the de. 
mand for this Book will be 
large. 

Board covers, handsomely lithographe 
Size 61x 8% inches. 174 pages. Elegantly prin 


20 full-page Mlustrations. and 
Given for only one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage 





cream-tinted paper. 
ae tod on best of pape’ 





Postage and packing 1S cts., when sent as» premium or purchased. 


Packing 15 cents, when sent as a premtum or purchased- 


conceal 
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Popular and 


Life, Letters and Journals of Miss Alcott. 
Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. 


Since the death of Miss Alcott kind hands 
have gathered materials for this interesting 
tribute to her memory. The book is hard 
to describe. You might think from the title 
that it was a dry record of facts. On the 
contrary, we are quite sure the young will 
find in this Book the same 
“gubtle something” that makes 
this author so much beloved. 
Her diary, commenced when 
she was twelve years old, Is 











marked the woman. Her first 
childhood poem is charming. 
The simple record of her life 
will win the hearts of her 
admirers. 

Given for one new subserib- 
er and 2 cents additional. 
Price $1.10. Postage and 
packing 15 cents, when sent 
ay a premium or purchased. 


Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. sy Mrs. whitney. 
Given for one new subscriber and 20 cents additional. 


This story of a beautiful maidenhood, by the 
author of “The Gayworthya,” will ever be a wel- 
come guest in tho Christian home. It is a sweet | 
record of something of the thought and life, the 
wishing, striving and erring that lie between the | 
ages of fourteen and twenty. 

It ls the author’s greatest triumph; every page ts 
Intensely Interesting. The story Is natural, shrewd, 
pathetic and humorous in turn, but best of all is its | 
uplifting influence in the life of every girl who reads 








Given for one new subscriber and 20 cents additional. Price $1 
Postage and packing 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


We have no American writer who 80 
thoroughly understands girls aa Mrs, 
Whitney. This is a gir?s Book; to be 
AeRrer] read, reread, and loaned, as long as the 
Ate leaves and cover will hold together. This 
; Book has a mission to every girl’s home. 
“The Gayworthys” {s an intensely in. 
teresting story, and at the same time is 
full of purity, sweetness, humor aud 
homely Christian faith. Every home 
will be made the better by the presence 
ofthis book. 400 pages. Cloth bound. 
Given by kindness of the publishers for 
only one new subscriber, and 20 cents 
additional. Price $1.25. Postage and 
packing 15 cents, when sent ax a 
premium or purchased. j 





Seah, 
Rani 














Jo’s Boys. By Louisa M. Alcott. 


hag a frontispiece portrait of Miss Alcott. want this Book. 


Postage and packing 15 te., when sent ata premiumor purchased. | | Pops, the old tashloned gin! tom 


full of the fun and pathos that | | ittle Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 2 volumes in one; | she teaches them noble lessons of 





it. 860 pages, cloth bound; full-page illustrations. |Rose in Bloom, and Eight Cousins. two Books 


The readers who have made the acquaintance of the “Eight Cousins” 
The Gayworthys. sy Mrs. A. p. 7. Whitney. will want to know Rose, and follow her character until she becomes | This is another oli! Book, but it 1s none 


It 1s a charming story of home life; the attractive characters and 
thrilling incidents will Interest the reader. The heroine, Rose, will 


THE YOUTH’S COM. ANION ; Premiums given to old Subscribers Only, 


Attractive Books for Girls and the Family. 


An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louise m, Alcott, The 


Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. trated Edition. Given for one new subseriber and 3 con 


« ditional. 
“Jo's Boys, and How they Turned Out,” ts a sequel to ‘Little addition: 


” “4 -by” to all Jo’s boys that go filled the be e is , 
heart and ite of Mrs, Je the Book is as charming and Interesting Lacan Setigoed Cite cena lousands of Miss Alcotts Books 
as either “Little Men" or “Little Women.” 
the story. Our little men and Little women 


tbe 
It is needless to describe | | ooo, 


‘The Book has 365 pages, bound uniform with “Little Meu,” and | ee ee an ean eee 
Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price $1.10. | eT eT a stoned gis] from 


with her city cousins, who just a 
little ape the “girl of the period.” 


true womanly beauty, modesty and 
with illustrations. worth. The Book gives an account 
“Little Women!” | of her adventures in a city home. 
Who has uot read | It fs full of interest. 
about them? Who| 878 pages, illustrated, bound in 
does not want to | cloth, with ink, red and gold orna- 
read about them | ments. Uniform with “Little Men’ 
again? Let us| and “Little Women.” 
recall their| This Book is given for one new 
names, — Meg, | subscriber and 25 cents additional. 
Jo, Beth and |For sale by us for $1.10. Postage 
Amy. The story | and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased, 
and its author 
need no further 
We wow givo[Yack and Gill. By Loutsn m. Alcott. 
these two. Fol: Given for one new subscriber and %5 cents additional. 
umes in one for | 
one new subserlb-| Jack and Gill is the last of Miss Alcott’s Books that we bare uot, 
er and 25 cents ad-| until now, placed upon our List. Every person who loves her 
ditional. Price | charming stories will read “Jack and Gill” with keen delight. 
$1.10, Former! Jt is beautifully illustrated and is bound in cloth uniform with ‘the 
price, $3.00. Post-| rest of Miss Alcott’s Books described on this page. 











age and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchaged.| Giyen for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price $1.10 


Postage and packing 15 cts., when sentas a premium or purchased. 


by Louisa M. Alcott. The Schonberg-Cotta Family. 


“Rose in Bloom" is a sequel to Miss Alcott’s “Eight Cousins.” Given for one new subscriber. 


the worse for that. We desire to offer 
Books that are useful and improving to 
the reading taste, and at the same time 
interesting in plot and narrative. You 
will find this such a story. The plot is 
historic, the Reformation being the 
central event, and Martin Luther the 
hero. 

The Cotta Family were his early 
friends, and this Book, in the form of a 
diary, Is the story of their life during the 
thrilling times of the Reformation. 550 
pages, and well bound in cloth. 

“Rose in Bloom.” The Book will interest and benefit all those} This fine Book is given for one new 





who read it, both old and young. subscriber. Price 90 cents. Postage 


“Elght Cousins" 1s one of Miss Alcott's most fascinating Books.|®nd packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


be a favorite with the boys as well as the girls. i Si 
Little Men: Lit Blagifieldi ai dg jy Either volume given for one now subscriber and 2 cents addt.| SIX to Sixteen. A Great Emergency. 
en: or Life at Plumfield with Jo’s| tional. For snic by us for $1.10 per volume. Postage and packing And Other Tales. Two Volumes. 


Boys. By Louisa M. Alcott. Given for one new subscriber 


and 25 cents additional. 





“What a charming story!" So everybody says who reads “Little 
Men: or Life at Pluinfield with Jo’a Boys.” A book by this author 
needs no commendation. Those who have read “Little Women" 
Will be eager to possess “Little Men. 

Nat, the Orphan Fiddler; Demi, his 
chum; and ten other rollicking boysare | 
the heroes. This nodel family school is | 
under the charge of Uncle Fritz and 
Aunt Jo, who devote their Hyves to | 
developing “their boys” in body, mind | 
and soul. You will be deeply interested 
in this natural and vivid description of 
boy-life. Many scenesare exceedingly | 
touching. \ 

Fathers and mothers will find many | 
things to think about in this book. 
Unele Fritz’s and Aunt Jo's methods 
are worth imitating. A description | 
cannot do justice to this excellent Book. | 
¥ It must be read. 

Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. For sale by 


us for $1.10. Postage and packing 15 cents, whe 
Seah oieee ie cents, when sent as a 














Norwood: an American Romance. by Henry 
Ward Beecher. Given for one new subscriber aud 10 cents 
additional. 


This charming Romance of 
life in New England ts the only 
Work of fiction ever written by | 
this distinguished preacher. 

The reader at once recognizes 
the family gift for romancing. | 
Every chapter is bright with 
“Beecherisms.” No one 
write more charming and bree 
descriptions of nature. Hh 
pathos awakens your deepest 
emotions, he ta bubbling over 
with humor. I 

‘The plot of the Book is highly | 
dramatic and thrilling, and the 
mora! tone pure and positive. 

It {8 a Book of permanent 
worth, and, lke Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, will be read and reread, 
550 pages, fine cloth binding. 
fs This delightful Book is given 

for one new a 
cents additional. Former price $2.00, Our price now $11 ee i 
aud packing 15 cents, when -ent asa premium or purchased, 
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15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Dred: a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. | are her two most popular Books for 


and they never fail to satisfy. “Under tl 


best. The author has put her wi 
peers ie P Whole heart into this Book, and the 


attempt to give a description of 


You must read it 305 
8 - 305 pages, with illustrations. 
gold. Uniform with “Little Women." r eens in cloth And 


Postage and packing 15 cts., when sen 


Mra. Ewing has been called the 
“Loutsa Alcott of England.” These 


. Nobility and 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 2 volumes in one. 700 pages. Se Tica fcoemnes and 
we do not hesitate to recommend 
them to careful parents for the fam- 
ily to read. 

The offer is generous. Formerly 
we gave them each for one new sub- 
scriber; now we offer the two vol- 
umes for one new subscriber. 58 pp. 
nicely tllustrated, and bound in cloth. 

Price of the two volumes $1.00. 
Postage and packing 20 cents, 
when sentasa premium orpurchased. 


It is a story of thrilling power, 
and abounds in humorous delinea- 
tions of negro character. Thla 
wonderful Book is fully as pathetic 
and tragic as “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 

Formerly published in two vol- 
umes. By speclal arrangement 
with publishers, we can offer both 
volumes complete, bound in one, 
for only one new subscriber and 30 
cents additional. 700 pages, strong. 
ly bound in cloth, with gold deco- 
rations. For ale by us for $1.35. 
Postage and packing 18 cents, v i “Youth's Compa 
when sent as & promium or pur, |Unele Tom’s Cabin, mustrated. “vo 
chased. fon” Edition. Given for one new aubscriber. 





















We have sent about 15,000 coples of this Book to our ealaerie 
The demand seems to increase. We now offer our own edition, mi 
Ulustrations, which ts an entirely new feature. ‘The face shown fa 
the cut is the por- 
trait. of Father 
Henson (who died 
some years ago), 
the counterpart of 
the hero, Uncle 
Tom. 500 pages, 
and new cover de- 
sigua,cloth bound. 

This wonderful 
Book has been 
translated into 
nineteen different 
languages. Al. 
though ficst. pub. 
shed nearly 
thirty-five years 
ago, the demand 
for it Is still enor- 
mous. Formerly 
this book was 
printed in two large volumes 
at $3.75. 

{ppeal to our subscribers, | ‘This edition contains the una 
he Lilacs” ia one of her| bridged story of Uncle Tom's 
pin, also an interesting intro 
duction giving the history of the 
this Book would destroy the story.| Book. ‘No such Book woes. eee 
written before. in any age oF 
tongue. portage 
25 cents additional. Price g1.10.| Given for one new subscriber. For aale by us for $1.00. 

*# premium or purchased. | and packing 15 cents, when sent aaa premium or purchased- 





Louisa M. Alcott’s famous Books aly 





‘by our subscribers with the Intensest interest. An 





Given for one new subscriber and 




















No Premiums given for one’s own Subscription. 


“We Girls.’ sy mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


This is a Book which ts as popular now 
ae when it first came out 20 years ago. It 
18 a story of home-life, perfectly told. The 
hardest kind of a novel to writo is that 
which deals with the every-day occur. 
rences which may happen to anybody. 
The romance which deals with the unu- 





Interest. But the author who determines 
to write about the common life of ordinary 
people bas to depend on art and literary 
genius to glorify these common things and 
sayings into fascinating romance. 

Mrs. Whituey was one of the first who 
dared attempt this atyle which is now so 
popular. No one has surpassed her In St. 
Given for une new subscriber and 20 cents additional. Price $1.25. 
Postage and packing 15 ets., when sent asa premtum or purchased. 








Three Vassar Girls in the Tyrol. 





This Is a most entertaining 
book of adventure among the 
Alps. A Vassar girl is secking 
her unkuown relatives in the 
Tyrol. Is joined by two other 
Vassar girls. Together they see 
the grand sights of the Alpine 
Mountains, und encounter many 
interesting adventures. 

Board covers, lithographed in 
colors, 83; x7 inches. 239 pages. 
74 illustrations. Heavy calen- 
dered paper. 

Given for one new subseriber. 
Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 
ing 20 cents, 











Stepping Heavenward. by Mrs. Prentiss. 
Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 


Good Books never dic. 75,000 
coples of this Book have found 


= 
— 


sual and the exciting takes care of its own | 





Book. 


i 


tions. 


pages. 


chased. 





Nelly’s Silver Mine. sy 4.4. (Helen Hunt Jackson.) | 


Given for one new subscriber and 


| ‘This is a story of Colorado life, aud 
| is one of the sweetest Books for girls 
jyou ever read. Anything that came 
from the pen of H. H. was almost 
| above criticism; she certaluly knew 
the way to a girl’s heart. 

You ‘will enjoy following Nelly and 
Rob from their Eastern home to Colo- 
rado, their finding and working the 
“Good Luck” Silver Mine to such a 
| succese—but we must not tell you the 
etory first. The Book is handsomely 
| Mlustrated. 379 pages. 

Given for one new subscriber and 
| 25 cents additional. Price $1.25. Post- 
| age and packing 15 cents. 


Donald and Dorothy. By mary Mapes Dodge. 


This is a capital boys’ and girls’| This is a collection of short stories by 
Tt 1s a bright, fresh, wide. | the author of “Jackanapes” and “Six to 
awake story of country and city | Sixteen.” Mrs. Ewing wrote a style 
adventure, and a trip to Europe, with | powerful in its tonder aimplicity. ‘There 
@ romantic ending. 
Commence the Book, and you will | stories. It ie a Book girls are most likely 
not put it aside unless compelled to | to enjoy. 
do eo. 28 beautiful original Ilustra.: We have many good Books on our List 


The Book contains more than 350 | popular than are Mrs. Ewing’s, and none 


Given for one uew subscriber and | Given for one now subscriber aud 15 
Price 1.35. | ccnts additional. Price $1.25. Postage 
Postage and packing 15 cents,|and packing 15 cents, when sent asa 
when eent as a premium or pur. | premium or purchased. 


30 cents additional. 





cents additional. 





Looking Backward. Cloth Bound. Latest Edition. 


It has been said that this remark. , life of six girls; the oldest of 
cited a popular them—Beatrice—Isa favorite; 
interest greater than any other the next girl pretty as a 





able Book has e: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. u 


Popular Books for Cirls and the Family —Continued. 


Last Words. By Jullana Horatia Ewing. 


(4s also an alr of quaintneas about the 


for the young people. None are more 


more profitable for them to read. 





|The Greatest Thing in the World. air xaition. 


The name of Professor Drum- 
mond fs a household word. His 
“Greatest Thing in the World” 
, la revelation to every reader. 
It Is a masterpiece of genius 
that every one should read. 

This edition also contains 

“Pax Vobiscum,”“TheChanged 
| Life” and “First. 

Bound in the most superb 
jstyle; white and silver, and 
\sllver edges. It will make a 
rare Gift Book for any thought- 

ful peraon. 

Given for one new subscriber. 
| Price $1.00. Postage and 
| packing 10 cent, when sent 
asa premium or purchased. 


Six Girls. A Home Story. 





This Book gives the home 


homes in this country alone. It is 
tranalated into every Christian 
language. “Stepping Heaven- 
ward” has been a comfort and an 
inspiration to many hearts. 

At the age of sixteen Mrs. Pren- 
tiss began to write for Tux Com- 
PANION. Some of our readers 
remember the articles. “Stepping 
Heavenward” is the record of a 
Deautiful life of faith in the form 
of “Katharine’s Dial com- 
menced at sixteen. Every girl 
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American story since “Uncle Tom's picture, with a fine voice for 
Cabin” appeared. singing; another is an artist; 
The hero of the story is repre. then come the twins, Kitty 
sented as existing in some occult and Kat, who are very natu- 
cataleptic sleep until the year 2000.|ral girls; and lastly, litte 
He then awakes to be amazed at | Jean, with her tlower-like 
the universal attractiveness of life | face and poor crooked back. 
in that age, and to realize the un-| To help and guide these 
necessary poverty of the many | young lives was the dear lov- 
and the superabundant wealth of | ing mother, who called them 
the few, in our own century. In her steps, and the strong, 
addition to this tnteresting food | helpful father, who romped 
for thought, a romance of abeorb. and played, or read and 
ing interest holds the reader's, studied, with them; and 











should read it. 426 pages, cloth closest attention to the end. called Kitty and Kat “his 

bound. This remarkable Book is given | boys.” Having introduced our friends, we are cure you will enjoy 
Given for one new subscriber | for one new subscriber and 10cents , a further acquaintance with them. 445 pages, 8 illustrations. 

and 15 cents additional. Price $1.35. Postage and packing 15 additional. Price $1.00. Postage | Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. For eale 


cents, when sent asa premium or purchased. and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. | by us for $1.00. Postage and packing 20 cents. 











Charles Dickens, Thackeray and Ceorge Eliot. 


And What Beauties They Are. 


You find no blurred pages; no corners of letters 
worn off by years of presswork. The type is large, 
distinct, black. It was made for poor eyes, evidently. 

The paper docs uot distress you by its thinness 
and coarseness. While not of course the richest, it is 
fair, firm and strong. 

The pictures are fresh reproductions of the famous 
original woodcuts. 

The binding harmonizes with the {nterior. Without 
being showy, it 1s in good tate, attractive and sub- 
stantial. 

The Books are pleasant to handle. ‘They are ex- 
pansive without being bulky, and will readily lic 
open where they are placed. In short, they are 

remarkably fine Books for the prices below. 


George Eliot, Thackeray, Dickens: 


in which order would you place them? 

George Eliot, the analyst of human nature. 
the revenler of the human heart, the keen phi- 
lusopher of human life, 

Thackeray, the satirist, the exposer of shams, 
whose wonderful powers of humor, sternness and 
pathos are all devoted to branding social wrongs. 

Dickens, who learned in the school of hard 
knocks how to feel with those at the bottom of 
English life, and who has peopled the world’s 
imagination with a host of Squeerses and Wellers 
and Little Nells, who are as real as any people 
we know. 

This {s the Triumvirate of modern English Fic- George Eliot. Six Volumes, 
tion. Who shall come after the King? 





Why have these Royal Novelists This is our Offer. 


been omitted from the PREMIUM List for the let two years? 

An interesting story of a great monopoly contains the answer to this 
question :—a question which many of our readers have asked. 

About three years ago a syndicate of capitalists bought up all the 
plates in the United States from which the worka of these novelists 
were printed. 

The result was, this syndicate alone could print these popular novels. 
‘The syndicate immediately raised the price. Therefore, for two years 
we have been unable to procure these novels at the moderate cost for 
which we could offer them as Premiums. 

But now this monopoly is thwarted. An entircly new set of plates 
has been made from new type and new cuts. 

From these new plates, superior in some respects to the old plates, 
are printed the Books we here offer, and at prices lower than ever 
before quoted. 


GEORGE ELIOT, complete and unabridged. Six octavo volumes. 
400 and 500 pages each, with 25 illustrations. Given for one new sub- 
scriber and 75 cents additional. Price $2.00 per Sct. 

THACKERAY, complete and unabridged. ‘Ten octavo volumes. 
400 and 500 pages each, with 177 Hlustrations. Given for two new sub- 
scribers and $1.00 additional. Price $3.00 per Set. 

DICKENS, complete and unabridged. Fifteen octavo volumes. 
400 and 500 pages cach, with 237 illustrations. ' Given for two new sub- 
scribers and $2.00 additional. Price $4.00 per Se 

‘The above Sets must be sent by express and charges pald by 
recelver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

SPECIAL. For twelve new subscribers we will give all Three Sets. 
Thirty-one volumes in all. Think! Ie not this worth trying hard for? 
We will also add free with this special offer the Library Bookcase 

described on the following page. 
































Thackeray. Ten Volumes. 








The Waverley Novels. Twelve volumes. 


Do you own Sir Walter Scott's Novels? You have read 
some of them, of course. But there are 26 of them alto- 
gether. If you are like oursclves, there are some of Scotts 
Novels you ike to read over and over again. That ts one 
test of the Novel —does it bear re-reading? 

‘The fact is, Scott never grows old. Fashions change In 
fiction ax in dress. But old-fashioned Sir Walter Scott 4s 
ho more to be outgrown than horseback riding, which ts 
also old-fashioned. ‘That is another test of the novel—loes 
It lust, generation after geueration? 

Dear old Sir Walter stands all the tests. You would 
think it strange if he were not here tov, in this corner. So 
here we offer all his twenty-six Novels, in twelve Volumes. 


Complete Works of Washington Irving. 


We regret we have nu room here for a cut of this fine Set. 
Never before have we been so crowded. But publishers 
have flooded us with their most attractive Books at amaz- 
ingly low prices, so eager have they been for our sales, ax 
well us for the introduction which this prodigious Premium 
edition of THE COMPANION gives them, 

‘Thus, here in this corner, without a picture, is one of our 
best offers. But the true Book-lover will find it out, and 
will appreciate what it is to possess Washington Irving, 
the great pioneer of American literature. 

Let us give a word-pleture of the Set. 1st, Eight volumes. 
2d, Size of each, 7%{x5% x1! Inches, 3d, Exceedingly 
tvcetol prow clot binding: | th, Rrpe of the cleared. Tetra toa ews ct 

‘The works of Washington Irving given for three new subscribers and $2.50 additional. Price 86.00.| ‘The Set of Waverley Novels, complete, given for three new subscribers and $2.50 ong flonslt ee 
Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. | $5.50. Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium oF P . 














Charles Dickens. Fifteen Volumes, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


No Premium given for transfer subscriptions, 


“The Lyceum League of America.” 


Our New Proposal 


A great factor in making the men of the last 
yeneration intelligent citizens and lovers of thelr 
country, besides developing so many great lead 
ers, was the old Lyceum, or debating club. 

The fathers of many of our readers could tell 
interesting stories of the sharp encounters in 
these youthful debates, while burning questions 

vere decided over and over again. 

Teds delatts were especially valuable in awak. 
ing an interest in public matters which nothing 
else could have done. 

THE COMPANION thinks a reviving of the 
Lyceum would prove a decided benefit, both to 
our country and to the youth who are goon to be 
citizens. Our coming voters must be intelligent 
and broad on the great questions, as well a full 
of patriotic feelings. 


Other Advantages. 


Besides, debate is a thing young men enjoy. 
Who does not Ike to have the right of an argu- 
ment? Who does not wish to learn how “to think 
on his feet?” E 

It ie also of great and life-long value for men to 
understand Parliamentary Usage. The training 
from conducting Lyceum meetings strictly accord. 
ing to Cushing makes young men masters of the 
art of presiding, and is also useful discipline in 
power of leaderahlp. 

In 1888 THE COMPANION started the School 
House Flag idea; to-day thousands of Schools fly 
the Old Flag. We now propose a great League 
Lyceum movement. 

The Flag awoke a new ardor for Country. The 
Lyceum League will direct that generous enthu- 
slam into practical lines, and with rich reaults. 





How to Form a Lyceum Club. 


Interest other young men in the advantages of such an organization. Consult with your 
teachers or parents. Then write us that you wish to forma Lyceum Club. We will send you a 
printed blank form, and Special Instructions about forming the Club. Organize at once. 





Our Pian For it, 


1. Its name ts to be The Lycoum League of 
America; or as it will be kuown, “1. L. a" ty 
local Lyceums Will be known to us by their nue 
bers, given in the order of thei 
OL, Lea. No. 046." * formalin, as 

2. This League of Lyceums will be connete, 
with each other through us. Membership in sey 
& National League of Clubs, all devoted to the 
cultivation of American citizenship, will be more 
inspiring thau in a purely local Club. 

3. This League is to be under the auspices of 
Tne COMPANION. We furnish a motel consiiy 
Hon, subject of course to local changes, We 
furnish lists of subjects for discussion, carefull 
worded and timely. We also furnish direct ug. 
gestions as to Books, subjects and debates, 





Our Free Equipment. 


To mark our sincere interest in the fitting of 
young men for public duties, we make this ofer 
To every Club of 10 or more young men why 
organize under this plan, we will furnish a ful) 
Equipment FREE. This consists of a Secretary's 
Book, a President's Gavel, and Cushing's Manual, 
all packed in a neat box. The Secretary's Book 
contains Model Constitution, condensed Rules of 
Order, Subjects and Rules for Debate, and blank 
pages for the record of 80 meetings. 

Moreover, we will present to the first ten clule 
which notify us of their organization, acconting 
to our Instructions, a Library, consisting of all 
the Books named on this page (except American 
Statesmen Series), with the Bookease. 

Besides, to the Club having the honor to te 
First of these first Ten Clubs, we will also present 
a superb (15 x9) United States Flag. 





For Young Americans —Books for Reference and Study. 


If young men wish to understand thelr country, its politics and its problems, they need Books, both | 
for reference and study. We assume it as our duty, having originated the Lycoum League, to supply | a capital Politi 


its needs. We therefore present a carefully selected list of Books, 


upon political scence and history, and covering the range of topics likely to be debated. 


The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. | 


Two volumes. 725 and 750 pages. 


These Books, and others which we will gladly name and procure upon correspondence, would make 
cal Library for any Lyceum, or young man, to possess. If he cannot get all at once, let 


popular, of small cost, bearing | him keep them in mind, and get one at a time, as the Lyceum subjects bring up special Books. ‘These 


Books are for any one interested 


Problems of To-day. By Prof. Richard T. Ely. 


Prof. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, is doing more than any 


in American questions, whether he belongs to a Lyceum or not. 


| Civil Government in the United States. 


By John Fiske. 350 pages. 


other man to familiarize the people with economic problems. This 
Book discusses Taxation, direct and indirect; Protection, and its 
relation to Commerce and Labor; Natural Monopolies, and what to 
do with them (water supply, light supply, rapid transit, ote.); Munt- 


This is the monumental work of which so much has been said 
siuce ite publication two years ago. It is the original London 
edition, the price of which (86.00) has hitherto confined it to the few. 


This uew Book, by a masterly author, is very important to the 
study of American Citizenship. It Is suggestive. It is all about 
Government. It touches gocial and economic problems entirely in 


What Is the Book? It is not a history, but it is an immense photo. 
graph of all our modern American institutions. Here is what it 
discusses at length: Ist, The National Government. 2d, The State 
Governments. 3a, The Party System. 4th, Public Opinion. 5th, 
Mustrations and Reflections. 6th, Social Institutions. 

This information ie given, however, not in dull encyclopedia form, 
but with keenly interesting comments and opinions. 

The Book, written by a fair-minded Englishman, is “ourselves as 
others see us.” It 1s aleo ourselves as we actually are. It fs a 
standard Book. It will be authority on America as Gibbon {8 
authority on Rome. 

Given for one new subscriber and 75 cents additional. Our price 
only $2.50 per Set. Postage and packing 35 cents, when sent as 
a premium or purchased. 


Our Country. By Josiah strong. 275 pages, 


‘This tmportant Book was published in 1886. It created a profound 
impression, and reached 180,000. It is now carefully revised to date, 
enlarged and republished. 

This Is tts scope: National Resources and National Perils. It 
‘iscusses: Immigration, Romanism, Public Schools, Mormonism, 
{ntemperance, Socialism, Wealth, The City, The Exhaustion of 
Public Lands, The Anglo-Saxon and the World’a Future. 

It does not cross the lines of Bryce's American Commonwealth. 

Given for one uew subscriber. Price 60 cents, Postage and 
packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Which? Protection or Free Trade? 550 pages. 


\ peculiarly valuable Book, in which both sides are presented. 
‘The best things that have been eaid are fairly given, 

Here are some of the prominent men who speak in this Book: 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Horace Greeley, Sam’! Randall, Jas. G. 
Blaine, Wm. McKinley, Grover Cleveland, Thos. G. Shearman, ete. 
\Iso euch writers on economies as: Adam Smith, Richard Cobden, 
John 8. Mill, Prof. Sumner, Prof. Perry, etc. 

Giveu for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. Price $1.00. 
Postage and packing 15 cts., when sentas a premium or purchased. 


History of American Politics. py Alex. Johnston, 


This ts one of the most valuable Books on the List for one who 
wishes to understand the course of political movements and strug. 
gles in our country. 

It ls not a history of wars, nor of people. it ts wholly a hlatory 
of the political questions which America has had to decide from the 
beginning. We find here also the story of the rige and fall of all the 
varlous political parties. Careful accounts of each national election 
are given, with results and statistic: 

It isa Book to read, and a Book to keep for reference. Of this 
Book, like “Our Country,” we would say, “Get it, anyway.” 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 80 cente,. Postage and 
packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 











The Labor Movement in America. 


Nearly every one at present appreciates the important place the 
Labor Movement occupies in American political science. Yet its | 
history Is very little known and its purposes ure often misunderstood. 
Prof, Ely treats the subject with great allaround fatness enn 
‘leep human sympathy, and with a clear head for economies and | 
justice. The Book ts authority on the subject. 
Given for one new subsertber and 15 centa additional. Price $1.25. | 
Portage and packing 15 cta., when sent as a premium or purchased, 


By Prof. Ely, 











science than Prof. Fly. 
study. He says he aims to make the reader say, when he closes the 


cipal Government, etc. 


The Book is very interesting and fair. It will be a great help in 
studying up debates along these lines. All Prof. Ely's Books ought 
to be in the Lyceum Library. 

Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. Price $1.25. 
Postage and packing 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Political Economy. By prof. Richara 7. Ely. 


The young man who wishes to understand modern political prob- 


lems must know the principles of Political Economy. 


No writer ie better able to give a popular and clear idea of the 
He calls this Book an Introduction to the 


Book: “I now see what Political Economy ts about, and having 


| surveyed the fleld, I propose to take up special questions, like taxa. 
tion or the labor movement, and study them carefully.” 


‘This Book was written for the Chautauqua Circles, It is also used 


in Colleges. It fe the most popular Political Economy obtainable. 


Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 
ing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


The Lyceum Library Bookcase. 





This ts Antique Oak, artistic, strong, 
table, or to be screwed to the wall. 
Packeil for express in a small bundle, 
of its proportion and its tastefulness, 
hold thirty ordinary Books. 

Given for one new subscriber and 20 cents additions 
Must be sent by express and ea caldera 
sent as a premium or purchased. 


and ready either for the 
Tt can be taken apart aud 
This cut gives a truthful idea 
Its two lower Shelves will 


charges paid by receiver, when 





Price a1.50, | 


their relation to Government. 

; It strikes in a new line by treating the features of Government 
| historically and comparatively. Thus, a third ts given to the Town. 
ship and County, which are traced back to their ancient English 
origin, and are the starting points in American politics. Peculiar 
ties of Government in different sections of our Country are con- 
sidered, with their bearing on the Nation. Constant comparisons 
are made with European features of Government. 

Each chapter is followed by questions suggested for further invee 
| tigation, and Books for further study. The articles of Confeders 
tion, the Constitution, the Magna Charta, are given; also deseriptiou 
of the Australian Ballot. 

We urge every student to get it and keep it. It is the kind of 
Book to form a high purpose in # young man. It ought to be read 
and re-read. It is zo interesting a boy can understand it; but # 
scientific that a man will not outgrow it. It is arranged also for 
Class Study. 

Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price $1.00 
Postage and packing 15 cta., when sent as a premium or purchased. 








|The American Citizen. By Chas. F. Dole. 


This is a splendid Book for a boy to own. It tsa vivid description 
of what it is to be an American citizen. The author shows how 
cltizenship begins In the home, is shaped on the play-ground and 
in the school. He shows what are the Natural Rights of every ci 
zen, and also his Duties to Government and to his Fellow-citizens. 

He describes Local, City, State and National Government. = 
talks on Taxes, Schoo! System, Civil Servlee, Political Parties, 104 
all our modern problems. He discusses the Rights aud Duties : 
Business and Money, the Questions of Crime, Intemperance an 
Pauperism, and the inter-relations of Nations. 

Itis a wise Book, a good Rook, one of the few we would recom 
menil every boy to own and read often. If any boy thinke he is i 
young for Fiske's “Civil Government in the United States,” ¢ 
Book will hit him just right. a 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 9) cents. Postage 
packing 10 cents, when sent aa a premium or purchased. 


The American Statesmen Series. 


Theve are a valuable and Important series of blograpbles of the 
famous American Statesmen. They are written by men who ca 
speak with authority c 

In “studying up” the character or the work of any of hese 
leaders, the biography here mentioned Is indispensable. 4 
gether would make a splendid lbrary for a young man. 

George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Adany 
John Adams, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Alexandr 
Hamllton, John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, Henry (#! 
Andrew Jackson, John C. Calhoun, Thomas H. Benton. 

400 to 500 pages each. Strongly bound, gilt top. ; 

Any one Jot these volumes iven for one new subscriber ry 
cents additional. Regular price, $1.25 each. Our price, Br 
Postage and packing 10 cts., when sent as a premium or purcha* 


Dic 





nary of American Politics. 560 pases 


je 
A very helpiul Book for any one interested in American Pune 
fe, or who tends the newspapers. Here is given. alphaveir 
About all the Information in political matters whieh the ar 
Person wants. It comprises accounts of Parties, Te of 
Men; explanations of the Constitution and practical worktts 
the Government; together with political phrases, familiar 
persons and places, noteworthy sayings, etc., etc. tage and 
Given for one new subscriber. Price 75 cents. Pos 
packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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No Premium forwarded unless Postage is sent. 
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Ridpath’s Illustrated History of the United States. 


The History of Our Country has been sald to be the Bible of 

rican citizenship. Certainly, a knowledge of our past is well 
igh indispensable to the proper a 
our republican form of government 








To be ignorant of our career as a people ts to be disqualitied for 
the high responsibilities which American must bear. 

No American home, however humble, can afford to be without some 
readable, authentic and patriotic narrative of the struggles and 
triumphs of that lind whosc through all the world, 
ui 























mea 





ns 





This work of Dr. Rid 
tennial History and its 
thought of it. 


that nee 






It was written as a Cen. 
W copies sold attests what the people 
It is now revised, enlarged, written up to date, and 





generally improved. Ita grand divisions are: 1st, The North American Aborigines. 2d, The Period of | remarkable offer, which can put it In the poorest home : 
We will give Ridpath’s History of the United States for one new subscriber and 7% cents additional. 


Discovery from 986 to 1607. 
the Confederation, to 1789. 
ealient point ia neglected. Our history is all here. Every patriotic yo 


Plutarch’s Lives. Four volumes. 325 pages each. 


Plutarch’s Lives of the eminent men 
of Greece and Rome is the best founda- 
tion for a knowledge of History. 

Students of History have pored over 
these fascinating volumes for 1800 years. 
‘They are more popular now than ever 
before. | 

‘The volumes are handsomely bound {n | 
brown seal cloth, with red leather backs | 
and gilt topa; and printed on heavy 
paper. They will make a beautiful addi- 
tion to any library. i 

‘The Set given for two new subscribers 
and 90 cents additional. Price of the 
Set, $3.00. Must be sent by express 
and charges pald by receiver, when | 
sent as n premium or purchased. 





History of the Reformation. by D’aubigne. 


This magnificent work is tov well 
known to need much description. It 
is the story of the religious Revo- | 
lution of Europe in the Sixteenth 
Century. Ita thrilling Interest makes 
it always popular. 

We have no doubt it will be a | 
favorite premium. | 

It will be a beautiful and standard 
addition to any library; or a sub- | 
stantial beginning for a library. 

Handeome binding and paper. 

Given for two new subscribers 
and $1.25 additional. Price $4.00. 
Postage and packing 50 ctx., when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 


8 volumes bound in four. 3,247 pages. Given for two 


new subscribers and 85 cents additional. 


This Set of Books con- 
tains a concentration of 
the beat productions of 
the English and American 
mind, from the earliest to 
pi a recent times, and so ar- 

a ranged that with the help 

al of the valuable index you | 
can find at once just what 
you want. 

They furnish the key to 
all the good Books in the 
language. It will gladden | 
the echolar'’s heart to find 
this admirable work 
brought within the reach 
of shallow pockets. 

Premium offer above. 
Price 93.00. Postage and 
packing 50 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Cree 
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Re ate 


ated 














This edition is 
i handsomely bound 
Ror ll eee d a in cloth, well 
Cro ae printed, and ts in- 

cra dexed. This edi- 


tion fs MMlustrated, 
and is to be had 
only from us. Few 
persons can own | 
the complete 
works of several 
hundred great’ 
authore; but every | 
one may own these | 
Books, and expe 
ence the pleasure 
of reading them. 
Given for one 








Price 22. 


new subscriber and 75 cents additional. 
by receiver, or It will be sent by mail on receipt of 60 cents, 


3d, The Period of Colonization, down to 1775. 
bth, The National Period, to the present Administration. In all this no | Our price when purchased is only ¢ 









use, itis strictly trustworthy. 


and their suggestive power. 


histo 


‘The style Is fascin 





ting as a romance. Though written for popular 
It is alive with patriotism. 
Its illustrations are a striking feature from their artistic merit 














Its chronological charts, summarizing the leading events of our 
are a most valuable addition. 
Its maps are of th t kind, bringing out just what one wishes to 








know in our earlier history. 


Its appearance is all that can be desired in such a Book; it fits tts 


grand subject. Size 97;x7x47%; binding, strong cloth with beautiful 
design; paper, heavy; type, large and luminous. 


‘This magnificent History, formerly sold at #4.00, We have been 


able to secure it at such ratea that we can make the following 


4th, The Revolution and 


uth in the land should read it. 





Carlyle’s French Revolution. Complete. 


‘To make the generous offer of 
this complete history we have 
imported the work from London. 
It is the well-known Chapman & 
Hall edition, bound In full cloth, 
1 volume, 758 pages, with portrait 


summary, and complete reference 
index, uncut edges, good paper 
and clear type. 

No history can be more etart- 
ling or tragic. The Book contains 
full accounte of the bloody and 
herole scenes connected with the 
Baetile, Insurrection of the 
Women, the Guillotine, the 


of Terror. A valuable Book, 
and within the reach of every 
pocket-book. 





‘This popular and Interesting Book Is given for one new «ubseriber. | 


Price 75 cents. Postage and packing 15 cents. 


Young Folks’ History of America. Sy Hezekian | 


Butterworth. 343 pages. 150 Illustrations. 





BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 


Thrilling Incidents and daring adventure fill every page. The 
author combines historic facta and patriotic teachings. 

The Book {s full of engravings. From the story of the Mound 
Builders, through the Revolution, down to the sad death of Presl. 
dent Garfield, there 1s not an upinteresting page. 543 pages, 150 
elegant illustrations. 

Given for one new subscriber. For sale by us for $1.00. Postage 
and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Flags for Our Public Schools. 


In 1388 THE YouTu’s Com- 
PANION inaugurated the gen- 
eral Public Schoolhouse Flag 
movement. 

Since that time the raising 
of the Flag over the Public 
School has become a National 
custom. 

Could the Stars and Stripes 
be hung upon the the walls of 
every home, and float over 
every public school in the 
land, how grandly might 
patriotism and love of lberty 
be uncensingly taught. 

In many localities it ix dificult (o obtain good Flags. We have 
arranged to supply the best quality of Flags at very low prices. 

United States Bunting Flag. Regulation sizes. 











6x4 ft. $3.30. Given for two subseribers and $1.80 additional. 
9x6ft. 5.00. Given for four subscribers and $2.25 additional. 
12x73; ft. 6.60. Given for six subscribers and $2.60 additional, 
x10 ft. 13.00. Given for ten subscribers and 36.00 additional. 


‘All the Flags have 44 stara, With the two largest Flags we will 
include a Canvas Bag for keeping the Flag when not In use. We 
will also letter this Bag free—after this arrangement: “Lincoln 
School—Presented by Henry Smith.” They must be sent by ex- 








25, express paid | press and charges pald by recelver, when sent asa premium or , Price $2.75. 


purchased. 


of author, valuable chronological | 


Girondins, and the Great Reign | 


| Every American ought to be familiar 


| It isa bargain. 








25. Must be sent by express and charges pald by receiver, 


when sent as a premium or purchased. No Book offer in our Lier can compare in value to this. 


|The Middle Ages. By Henry Hallam. Two volumes. 


Given for two new subscribers and 80 cents additional. 


This standard History makes a superb pre- 
mium. It is the Hlstory of the period of Kurope 
but Iittle known, yet of great importance and 
absorbing interest. It reada lke romance. 

It 1s the tale of Knighthood and Chivatry, of 
beleaguered cities and daring deeds. It aleo 
describes feudal institutions minutely. As 
authority on thoze ages it has no equal. 

It is illustrated profusely with reproductions 
of ancient and quaint pictures made during 
those ages. Beautifully bound, heavy paper. 

Given for two new subscribers and 80 cents 
additional. Price $3.00. Postage and packing 
40 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Conquest of Mexico. Prescott. Three volumes. 
The Set given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico holds a 
high place among the histories of the 
world. 

‘At this time there Is wide-spread Inter. 
est In matters pertaining to Mexico. 


with the history of this neighbor of ours. 
This Set is substantially bound in cloth. 


‘The Set given for one new subscriber 
and 50 cents additional. Price of the Set 
reduced to $1.50. Must be sent by ex- 
press and charges paid by receiver, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Knight’s Half Hours with the Best Authors. 


These Books comprise the best 
writings of the best authors in 
the world, with a brief biograph. 
ical sketch of each. This is the 
Revised Edition. These four 
Books make up a lbrary of the 
best Fiction, History and Poetry 
of the world. 

‘All four Booke given for three 
new subscribers, or for one new 
subscriber and $1.00 additional. 
Regular price, $4.00. For sale by 
us for $2.50. Postage and pack- 
ing 45 cents, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. We will 
send one of these popular and 
valuable volumes for one new 
subseriver, or will sell any one volume for 90 cents, post-pald. 





Gibbon’s Rome. Six volumes. 


This great 
history of 
Rome, by Gib- 
bon, 1s Indis. 
pensable to 
every atudent 
of hiatory. 
‘This fs the new 
edition of the 
‘Decline and 
Fall of the 
{Roman Em. 
‘pire,"’ made 
only for the 





readers of THE 
Youtw's C 
PANION, with 
a complete in- 
dex of the whole work. Each volume contains about 600 paxes, 
ound in cloth. 3,692 pages In all. Gilt title. 

‘The Set given for only two new subscribers and 75 cents additional. 
Postage and packing 75 cents, when sent as a pre- 
|‘ mium or purchased. We can get only a limited number of these Sets. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Premiums given to old Subscribers only. 








Poetry, 


One Thousand and One Gems. 
Given for one new subscriber. 


This is a collection of the best 
Poems of the English tongue. They 
are chronologically arranged, from 
Chaucer in the fourteenth century, 
to Longfellow in our own. 

No home is complete without such 
a volume of Poetry. 

Bound in cloth, blue and gold. Size 
7x6 inches. 399 pages. Borders 
red lined. Gilt edges. 

‘This volume of Poems will make 
a pretty and acceptable gift for any 
person. 

Given for one new subscriber. 
Price 75 cents. Postage and pack- 
Ing 10 cents, when sent as a pre- 
mium or purchased. 





Imitation of Christ. By Thomas a Kempis. 


In offering this little Book to our sub- 
seribere we are quite sure it will find a 
xenerous audience. We have selected a 
fine presentation edition, bound in full seal, 
with limp covers and gold edges with round 
corners, The text is unabridged, compris. 
ing the four complete Books. 

We hardly need say that this Imitation 
of Christ occupies a place in the front rank 
of Books of pious precept. It is a choice 
Hook to give any one. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 90 
cents. Postage and packing 10 cents, 
when gent as a premium or purchased. 





The Pilgrim’s Progress. muustratea. 


Apart from the Bible, this is doubt- 
leas the most extraordinary Book in 
the English language. It should be in 
every home. This edition is tllustrated. 

We have waited a number of years 
for such a copy as this. Quarto size, 
92xX8 inches, cloth bound, cover de- 
sign in colors, gilt edges, super-calen- 


Bibles and Religious Historical 


Young Folks’ Life of Jesus Christ. 
By Josephine Pollard. Given for one new subscriber. 


This Life of Christ by Miss Pollard 
fs uniform in style with her Bible and 
ita Story. It is beautifully illustrated. 

The story is told in so simple and 
fascinating a manner that the Book 
will be hailed with gladness by every 
interested mother. 

We know of no other Book of the 
kind which will be read with such 
profit and interest as Miss Pollard’s 
Young Folks’ Life of Jesus Christ. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 
Scents. Postage and packing 15 
cents, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 





Whittier’s Poems. Complete Cabinet Edition. 
This is a new edition of Whittier. i" 
cloth, with back and side stamped in black and gold, uniform 
with Longfellow’s. : 
The yolume is complete, and contains the author's poems in full, 


and has over 500 pages. Size 434 x 64 inches. 
Given for one new subscriber. Price 90 cents. Postage and 


packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Longfellow’s Poems. Complete Cabinet Edition. 


Given for one new subacriber. 


This is a new edition of Longfellow. 
It is handgomely bound in cloth, with 
back and eide stamped in black and 
gold. 

The volume is complete, and con- 
tains the author’s poems in full, and 
has over 500 pages. Size 4} x G4; inches. 

Given for one new subseriber. Price 
cents. Postage and packing 10 
cents, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 

Caution. There are many advertised 
“Longfellow’s Poems” which only 
contain his earlier works. This edition 
is complete. 








dered paper, excellent type. 266 pages. 
100 clegant illustrations, by famous 
artists. ' 

Given for one new subscriber and | 
10 cents additiona). Price $1.00. Post- | 
age and packing 25 cents, when 
sent a8 a premium or purchased. 





Daily Strength for Daily Needs. | 


Given for one new subscriber. ' 


Many thousands of this little Book have | 
been distributed; the. good they have done 
and the comfort they have brought to 

* troubled hearts can never be told. 

It contains 330 pages, and has a Serip- 
ture selection for every day in the year, | 
together with very useful prose and 
verge selections for each day. Cloth | 
bound and red edges. 

Aa a Gift Book we know of nothing 
more suitable or appropriate. It will be 
highly prized by the receiver. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 
cents. Postage and packing 10 cts., 
when eent as a premium or purchased. 





Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


n for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. 





Such 2 mags of valuable information 
for Bible scholars was never before 
hound between covers for so reasonable 
‘price. The Book is almost a library in 
itself. Every lover of the Bible will 
appreciate this Book at once. 

Cloth binding, marble edges, gold and 
black cover designs, making a large and 
imposing volume, 7x10 inches. Good 
paper, large type, with 500 illustrations, 
and many of them full-page on tinted 
paper. Besides the Concordance, Dic. 
tionary and Atlas, the Book also contains 
4,000 Questions and Answers on the 
Bible, a History of the Books of the 
Bible, and a mass of other valuable aida 
and helps to the Bible student and Sun. 
day School teacher. 

Given for one new subscriber and 25 
cents additional. Price $1.25. Postage 
and packing 35 cents, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 






The Prince of the House of David. 
Next to Pilgrim's Progress, and Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, this Book has had the 
largest sale. “The Prince of the House 
of David; or, Three Years in the Holy 
City,” consists of & serics of letters of 
Adina, a Jewess of Alexandria, supposed 
to be sojourning in Jerusalem in the 
days of Herod, addressed to her father, 
a wealthy Jew in Egypt. ‘These letters 
Telate, as If by an eye-witness, all the 
scenes and wonderful incidents in the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. No work of 
fiction can be halt so fascinating. 
Given for one new subscriber and 30 
cents additional. Price $1, 


and packing 15 cents, when sent asa premium or pure 





Bagster’s Comprehensive Teacher’s Bibles. 


We offer our subscribers, this year, the famous Bagster Bibles, | 


recommended and endorsed by Mr. Moody and Rev. J. H. Vincent. 

The great value of these Teacher’s Bibles is found in the marginal 
references of the Bagster editions. These Bibles are bound in 
French Morocco, round comers and gilt edges, full circuit binding, 
protecting entire edges of the Book. They contain all the Teacher's 
Helps found in the most costly editions of Teacher’s Bibles,—extra 
matter alone filling about 500,pages. Entire Books containing more 





| than 1,200 pages. Full set Maps go with each Bible. 


Bagster’s Teacher's Bible. No. 8,015. Given for one new 
subscriber and 40 cents additional. Size of Book, 6x4 inches. 16mo 
pages, pearl type, small but clear. Price $1.50. Postage and 
packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





No. 8,015. 


Bagster's Teacher's Bible. No. 8,115. Given for two new 
| subscribers and 35 cents additional, or one new subscriber and 8% 
| cents additional. Size of Book, 63 x43;. Ruby type, clear and easy 
,t@ read. A very convenient size to carry. Price $2.25. Postage 
; and packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 
Bagoter’s Teacher’s Bible. No. 8,317. Given for three new 
subscribers and {0 cents additional. Size of Book, 85;x5!;. 8vo 
Pages, enterald type, large and clear, red under gold edges, and 
leather lined. A good Bible for class uae. Price 83.75. Postage 
and packing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased, 


Family Reference Bible. 


Given for one new subscriber and 35 cents additional. 





This Book is made exclusive): 
dl ly for us. 1,248 pages. 
Jaches, cloth-bound, red edge. “Complete Marginal References 
Family Record, ind Psalms in metre. ust the Book for family 
votlons, chapel use, and for elderly people to hold in the lapcteny, 
large and clear, and easy to read. rere ees 
Given for one new subscriber and 35 ¢ 
‘ 35 cents additional. P; 
Postage and packing 40 cts., when sent 1 


Size, 7x10 








rice $1.50. 
84 premium or purchased. 





Quarto Family and Pulpit Bible. 


we have no room for the cut of this 
inches wide, and 6 inches thick. Bound 
+ anc . in full rocco. 
elgee. eet 3,000 illustrations. Concordance, etc. renee aa 
ven for three new subscribers and $3.50 add, 
Must be sent by express and aay 


large Book. 13 inches high, 


Price $9.00. 
charges paid by receiver, when 








sent asa premium or purchased. 


Jt is handsomely bound in | 


Works. 


Longfellow’s Birthday Book. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


One of the pleasant customs which 
does not wear out is the keeping of 
a Birthday Book, in which we can 
record the birthdays of our friends 
opposite to a passage from some 
favorite author. 

There is no doubt that Longfellow 
is the most favorite poet of America. 
In this little Book, opposite to the 365 
days are some 1000 choice passages 
from our poet. 

‘This Book is given for only one 
new subscriber. Price 90 cents. 
Postage and packing 10 cts., when sent as.a premium or purchase 





Woodbine Edition of the Poets. 
Either volume given for one new subscriber and 2 cen: 
additional. 


Milton, Byron, Scott, Moore, 
Burns, Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
Hemans, Mrs. Browning, Gold- 
smith, Ingelow, Hood, Eliot, 
Shelley, Bryant, “Lucile,” “Lalla 
Rookh,” Dante and Robert 
Browning. 


| This is an elegant edition of the 
popular Poets. Gilt edges and 








elegantly bound in morocco, 
padded covers, new design deco- 
rations, unabridged editions. Each 
volume contains several hundred 
| pages. 

| Either volume given for one new 
| subscriber and 20 cents additional. Price $1.25 per volume. Pou. 
| age and packing 15 cents per volume additional, when sentass 
| premium or purchased. 

| Special Offer for Presentation Purposes. We will send five « 
| more volumes at one time for $1.00 per volume. Express not pail. 
i 





Masterpieces of Poetry and Art. 
Dore’s Bible Gallery. 100 Ilustrations, Given for om 
new subscriber and 30 cents additional. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 50 Superb Engravings, Given for 
one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. 
Dante’s Inferno. %5 Full-page Illustrations. 
one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. 


Given for 


Beautiful and appropriate 
| gift or table Booke are plenty, 
{but among the really choice 
; ones these Books take the lead. 

The Books are cach quarto 
size, 9x12 inches. English 
cloth binding, emblematic de- 
| signe in full gilt, gold edges, 
and printed on super-calen- 
dered paper. 

About ten years ago editions 
of these Books, printed from 
j the same plates, sold at 210.00 
| ench. 
| The illustrations are all by 
|the mauter-hand of Gustave 

Doré, the greatest of modern 
artists. 
| Premium offers above. Price 
| $1.50 per volume. Postage and packing 45 cents per volume, when 
| sent as a premium or purchased. 





The Bible and its Story. By Josephine Pollard. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


| 
| 
| There will always be a place in 
the home fora book of Bible Stories. 
Such a Book should be full of illus- 
‘trations, to fix the attention and 
, cultivate the imagination of the 
| little folks. The Book we offer 1s 
| full of pictures. 
| The stories should be selected 
with care and told in a simple, 
thrilling manner. Who can do this 
better than Miss Pollard? This is 
a large Book, with illustrated cloth 
covers. It ia a prize for tired 
mothers. It will make a most val- 
uable holiday gift. 

Given for one new subscriber. aoa 
Price 90 cents. Postage and packing 15 cents, when 6 
premium or purchased. 








The Life of Christ. complete. By Geikle. 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


This is another invaluable help to the 
understanding of the New Testament. 
Among the numerous Lives of Christ that 
are published, this great work by Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie jx the standard and 
best; this is the testimony of the best Bible 
students. While this volume is beyond 
compare as a Book of reference, it is also 
exceedingly interesting.to read in course. 

For the style and quality of the binding, 
this is the cheapest Book on our List. 

Tastefully and substantially bound in 
beat English Cloth. Gilt top. One of these 
Books ought to be placed in every family. 

Given for one new subscriber und 10 
cents additional. Price $1.00. Postage 
and packing 15 cents, when gent as 9 
premium or purchased. 











No Premiums given for one’s own Subscription. ‘ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


1b 


Dictionaries, Photograph Albums, Binder, Etc. 


The Domestic Cyclopedia. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


The American Domestic Cyclo- 
pedia, a volume of universal 
ready reference for American 
women in American homes, con- 
tains a large fund of useful 
information, facts, hints and sug- 
gestions upon the various topics 
pertaining to home life. 

It includes home decoration, 
household management, domestic 
affairs, cookery, ladies’ fancy 
work, medical matters, florieul- 
ture, etiquette, home amuse- 
ments, the nursery, artistic 
embroidery, decorative paint- 
ing, lace ing, the toilet, 
the laundry, ete. 

189 illustrations. 540 pages. 
Bound in cloth, and embossed 
in black and gold. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 75 cents. Postage and 
packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 






Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


Given for two new subscribers and $4.00 additional. 


This is a massive quarto volume, 11}4 x9 inches, bound in full 
sheep, with marble edges. It is a new edition, illustrated and 
unabridged, containing more than 115,000 words in its vocabulary ; 
with their pronunciation, definition and etymology. 

Given for two new subscribers and $4.00 additional. Price $8.00. 
Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. We will supply the Dictionary 
with the Patent Reference Index for only 50 cents additional. 





The Elite Autograph Album. 


Given for one new subseriber. 


You will be hard to 
please if this Album 
does not delight you. 

Small quarto size, 
fine silk plush, em- 
bossed; color, change- 
abledrake-neck green, 
gold inscription. The 
envelope and quill 
design is in celluloid, 
dull green coloring, 
and red broken seal. 

It is the handsomest 
Autograph Album we 
have ever seen for the 


money. 
G 





en for one new 
subscriber. Price 
$1.00. Postage and 
packing 15 cents, 
when sent as a pre- 
mium or purchased. 





Wood’s Household Practice of Medicine. 


Two large volumes. 1,800 pages. Over 700 engravings. 


Given for two new subscribers and $1.50 additional. 


The name is all the 
guarantee this work 
needs for utility and re- 
liabil Ask your 
physician about it. Each 
department, and there 
are forty of them, is 
written by a medical 
expert of recognized 
authority in his special. 
ty, and his me is at- 
tached. It is the most 
valuable medical work 
for the family in Ameri- 
ca. Itis exhaustive, and 
easily understood. The 
work sells by subscrip- 
tion for $10. 

Price $5.00, only, for 
the two volumes. 

Given for two new subscribers and $1.50 additional. Size of Book 
7x10. The set weighs nearly 13 Ibs. 
charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








The Standard Atlas of the World. 





Cloth-bound. 


The latest edition. 


inches. 


Price $2.60. Postage and 


Must be sent by express and | 


Plush Quarto Photograph Album. 


Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 





| Ithas been made from our specifications. The leaves have tinted 
| centres, with alternate apple, blackberry and clover blossom designs 
executed entirely in gold outline tracing. 

The Book is covered with fine Silk Plush, of a rich garnet color, 
and blackberry embossing, padded sides, gold edges, strong exten- 
| sion nickel clasp. Size of Book, 11x 84 inches. The Book contains 
32 pages, and openings for cabinet and carte de visite sizes. 

Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. Price only 
$1.75. The Book is too heavy to go by mail. Must be sent by 
express and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 





The Youth’s Companion Binder. 








A good Binder is a great economizer of time, because you always | 
know just where to find your COMPANION. When your paper is 
| first received insert it in your Binder, and your papers are always | 
clean and fresh-looking. This is the most simple, durable and 
ical Binder that is made. It will hold fifty-two numbers of 
THE COMPANION. Each issue can be easily inserted. Stiff cloth | 
covers and gilt embossed title. Size 12 x 17}4 inches. | 

Two Binders given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. | 
| Postage and packing 30 cents, when sent as a premium. For | 
sale by us for 50 cents each. Postage and packing 20 cents each, 


when purchased. 








What Every One Should Know. 510 pages. | 
, 





This is a handy “gather-all” of practical 
information. It contains complete direc- 
tions for making and doing over 5,000 
things necessary in business, the trades, | 
the shop, the home, the farm, and the | 
kitchen. 

Here are literally all sorts of recipes. 
Many people habitually make clippings | 
from newspapers and paste them into 
some clumsy scrap-book; and after years | 
have not one-fiftieth part as much reliable 
information in the practical recipe line as | 
is contained here. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 75 cents. Postage and 
| packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

















| gold figure 


Webster’s Practical Dictionary. 


Webster’s International Dictionary. 
Give 





for three new subscribers and $4.75 additional. 


The “Interna 
tional” is, in fact, 
the popular “Un. 
abridged,” enrich- 
ed and re-edited to 
meet the severer 
requirements of 
the present day. 
This work of prep- 
aration bas been 
in progress for 
over ten years. No 
less than one hun- 
dred editors have 

been engaged 
upon it, with 
an expenditure of more than three hundred thousand dollars 
before it was ready for the printers. 

It is the latest standard authority on the words and usages of 
the English language. No library can be considered complete 
without this valuable work. Bound in rich and substantial sheep. 

Given for three new subscribers and $4.75 additional. Price 
$9.00. Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 

We will supply the International Dictionary with the Complete 
Patent Reference Index as seen in the eut, for 75 cts. additional. 











Law Without Lawyers. 400 pages. 


This Book answers a long-felt waut. It is a compendium of Busi- 
ness and Domestic Law for popular use, compiled by a member of 
the New York Bar. It should be in every family, and may save you 
yearly many times its cost. The Book gives in a clear manner the 
legal information one needs to know for ordinary affairs, and a copy 
of all legal forms and dictionary of legal terms. Cloth bound. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 65 cents. Postage and 
packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





“Prang’s Babies’? Scrap Book. 


You are doubtless 
familiar with the 
beautiful Chromo 
published by Prang, 
called “The Babies.” 
We have had one of 
these original copies 
mounted on the coy- 
er of this Book, with 
bas-relief and gold 
border, and elegant 
work. 
Cloth binding. Size 
of Book, 133g x1] in. 
Heavy leaves and 
red edges. This isa 
very ¢hoice Scrap 
Boo! 

Given for one new 
subscriber. Price 
80 cents, which is 
hardly the value of 
the picture alone. 
Postage and packing 20 cts., when sents a premium or purchased. 








Popular Stamp Album and 200 Stamps. 


This Stamp Album is printed on heavy paper, is profusely illus- 
trated, is nicely bound in cloth and gilt, and has places for 3,000 
Stamps. We also include a collection of 200 valuable Stamps, and a 
complete descriptive catalogue illustrated. 

The descriptive matter is brought up to date, and includes all 
countries in the world. 








We give all the above for one new subscriber. Our price only 
$1.00. Postage and packing 12 cents, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 


Illustrated. 


The Standard Atlas of the 
World, by Rand, McNally & Co., 
is a reliable work. By special 
arrangement with the publishers 
we are able to give the complete 
work for one new subscriber and 
75 cents additional, which is 
liberal offer. 

The work contains 68 full and 
double-page Maps of every State 
in the Union, and every country on 
the globe, 
its recent discoveries. 


a 





These Maps are on plate-paper—, 


countie 
colors; 
cities, 
detail. 

The Standard Atlas contains 
engravings and 34 diagrams, 200 
pages, large quarto size, 14!sx 11 





nd provinces in different 
rivers, mountains, lakes, 
railroads, ete., in fullest 








Given for only one new subscriber and 75 cents additional. 
packing 40 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


including Alaska, and | 


This Dictionary is 
familiar to all stu 
dents. The purpose 

| of this edition is to 
supply in a compact 
form the orthogra- 


phy, pronunciation, 
ety 


meaning and 
mology of all I 
lish words which are 
likely to be encoun 
tered by the general 
reader or student. 
This edition contains 
630 pages, 1,400 
illustrations. 

Itis 


al 











inches 


} in , bound in 
cloth. 

The type is clear 
and distinct. 

Given for one new subseril 


premium or purchased. 





This Dic 





cents. 





Postage and packing 15 cents, when sent as a 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premium given for transfer Subscriptions 


Johnson’s Solid Cold Pens, and Pencils. 


Pearl-Handle Charm Pencil. The ils boautlfal Resel: me 
a encased in mother-of-pearl. Th “ha 
ay pou use, finely engraved. Extreme length, 2 wmenee 
When shortened, 1s tuches. Makes an elegant and useful chara: 
for a gentleman's watch-chain and lady's fob. Given fo 
subscriber and 40 cents additional. Price 81 
packing 6 cents, when sent as a premium or pu 











i, No. 50, A beautiful 
Lady’s Combination Pen and Pencil, i ae 
dinate tor a lady. Barrel gold-plated, and beautifully snare 
z Also, screw-propel 

14-k. Gold Pen, which slides in case. 4 a ren ng 
Pencil. Ring and swivel in bead, su it can be attached to watch. 
chain. Given for one new subscriber and 50 
cents additional. Price $2.00. Postage and 
packing 6 cents, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 


Beautiful Pearl Penholder and Fine 
Gold Pen, No. 400, This beautiful 
Pen will make an elegant present fora 
friend. The Holder is made of the 
best quality iridescent pearl, with a 
fine gold-plated mounting. The Pen te 
made by E. 8. Johnson & Co., No. 3 
size. Their reputation as 
makers of fine Pens ts 
world-wide. We give with 
the Pen and Pearl Holder 
a fine Morocco Case lined 
with eatin, Given 
for two new sub- 
scribers und 15 cents 
additional. Price 
92.00. Postage and 
packing 6 cents. 





A. T. Cross Stylographic 
Pen—Chased Barrel, This is 
one of the best quality of these 
celebrated Pens, Each one is 
warranted perfect, and will 
contain ink enough to write 
about 40 hours. 
Given for one new 
subscriber and 50 
cents additional. 
Price 82.00. Post- 
age and packing 
6 cents. 








ambit Th) 





Pearl-handle Charm Pencil. 


Solid Gold Pencil. 











A. T. Cross Stylographic Pen—Chased Barrel. 


Excelsior Fountain Pen, 


Solid Gold Pencil for Ladies. This little Pencil 
every lady wants. It is slender, so that it can fit in a 
nicely or tuck into the glove. Ie solld gold and beauti 
Any lady may be proud to use It. Ite length, wh 
inches; when extended, nearly three inches. Just 
a young Indy. Given for one new subscriber an 
tional. Price $1.25. Postage and packing 6 
asa premium or purchased. 


Gold Pen and Holder, No. 304, with Solid Gold Pen, 
fine Pen will be found a very conventent companion for the 
ordesk. It is made for our especial use, 
The Holder has an Ebony Extension tesa 
witha gold-plated barrel, dnely engraved. Give, 
for one new subscriber and 10 cents Additional, 
Price $1.00. Postage and packing 6 cent, 
when sent a8 a premium or purchased, 


Johnson's Gold Pen, No. 6, and 
Fine Ebony Holder. It will make, 
desirable present for a gentleman, The 
Pen and Holder given for one ney 
subscriber and 65 cents additional, 
Price $2.00. Postage and packing 
6 cents, when cent as 3 
Premium or purchased, 
We give a choice of either 
No.6 long, or No. 6 short 
nib Gold Pen. 
Occasionally ye 
have orders for solid 
gold Penholders, 
We can obtain for 
you anything in this 
line at special prices, 


is tis what 
Pocket book 
fully foished 
en closed, 9 
the present for 
1d 35 cents aay 
cents, when sen, 


Pocket 
and guaranteed by ws 


Excelsior Fountain Pen, 
Solid 14-k, Gold Pen, This is 
a very generous offer. It i 
genuine Johnson Fountain, with 
a Johneon eolld 14-k. Gold Pea. 
It 4s the best Fountain Pen we 
have seen, and will 
hold sufficient iok 
for a week's use, 
The flow is cov. 
stant, and the Pen 
writes aud shades 
with great ease. 
We have used the 


The “A” Stylographic Pen. This Stylograpbic Pen will give satisfaction. Not quite as finely made | Johnson Fountain Pen on our Lis for four years. They have given perfect satisfaction. It is one of 


ag the one described abov 





Fine Morocco Card Case. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 


We select the size, style and material 
that is appropriate for either a lady or 
gentleman. 

Material is ne morocco, a very dura- 
ble leather, and always presents a gen. | 
tecl appearance. Besides having ample | 
Yoom for your visiting cards, there are 
additional pockets for stamps, memo. | 
randa, etc. You need this Case in con- 
nection with the Visiting Cards we offer. 

We will stamp your name in gold on 
this book on receipt of 25 cents. 

The Case given for one new subscriber , 
and 15 cents additional. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 10 
cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Silver-Plated Inkstand and An 


Cutter. Both given for one new subscriber. 


ue Paper 





It is difficult to know, sometimes, 
We think this premium would plea: 
It is made of bronze metal, and 


Just what to select for a present. 
se any one In such a perplexity. 
Veautifully finished in oxidized 
silver. Tt has two 
ground-giass ink 
wells, and isasap- 
propriate for a 
lady a3 a gentle. 
man. It te large 
and heavy, being 





10% inches long 
and 5% Inches 
wide, and weighs 


bout 3 pounds. We aleo include the Paper Cutter show: 
Both given for one new subscriber. 
by express and charges paid by rece! 


n in the cut. 
Price $1.00. Must be sent 
‘iver, 


Solid Leather Writing-Desk, No. 803. 


Given for two new subscribers and 35 cents additional. 


This beautiful Deak is made of solid leather, 
embossed with a newer pattern than is shown i 
the Desk when closed, 10% x8, and 3% inche: 
opened is 16 inches long. 


and is beautifully 
In the cut. Size of 
a deep, and when 








re are compartinents for envelopes, 


fittings, and it has lock, and inkstand with 
the best Desk we ever offercd. 

Desk given for two ne 
male by us for $2.50. Poi 


pencils, paper, and other 
screw-cap cover. This is 


‘Ww subscribers and 35 cents additional. 


For 
stage 


nd packing 55 cents, when sent as 











|Engraved Copper Card Plate, and 50 Printed 


| Cents, when sent as a pre- 


yet it will do excellent work, and will wear a long time. Given for one new | the most Iberal premiums on our List. 
subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 6 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Cards. Given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. 


Our lady and genuleman friends, unless. they live in cities, find it 
difficult to obtain Engraved Card Platea, and if they do, it is not 
always certain to get first-class work. 


aL Pda 
th Pak Maing 


We have employed as fine a workman as can be had to do the 
engraving. We have reproduced above his three leading styles. 

We use the best cream bristol cardboard in the latest sizes. No 
lady or gentleman can afford to be without their private card plate. 
Write copy plain, and state by number which style you want. 

Given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. Price of 
Engraved Copper Plate, and 50 Printed Addressed Carde, $1.50. 
Postage and packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or pur. 
chased. Additional lines on plate, 50 cents each. You can return 
your plate to us by mail and we will print additional cards and 
supply stock at $1.00 per hundred. Postage 15 centa additional. 


Z 


Fine Stationery in Boxes. Offer Nos. 1 and 2. 


It is an excusable pride which every true lady shows when she 
Insists upon using only the best of paper and envelopes in her 
private correspondence. It always marke her intelligence and 
good breeding. 


The “Old Berkshire 
Milla” have been noted for 
years, and stand at the head 
4s producers of the finest 
writing papers in America. 
We offer their goods in this 
premium. Every sheet of 
Paper is water-lined with 
the mill imprint. The paper 
{s octavo size, and Baronial. 
shaped envelopes to match. 

Offer No. 1. We give four 
quires of paper, and 100 en. 
velopes to match, enclosed 
ina nice box, for one new 
Subscriber. Price 90 cents. 
Postage and packing 35 


: Pad with leather 








mium or purchased. This ts a very generous offer. 

Offer No. 2. We give one-half the « 
and a hand-painted celluloid erasabl 
Week, also an imitation old Ivory tu 
Subscriber. Price for the combinatl 
ing 25 cents, when sent as a premiu 


quantity of stationery in a box, 
le Tablet for each of the 
isk Paper-cutter, for one new 
on, $1.00. Postage and pack- 
m or purchased. 


Plush Sealing-Wax Casket. 


The Case {s covered wi 
match. Bevel projecting bottom; 
tains 3 Sticks of Wax, assorted colors, 2 Colored W. 
a 1 2 ax Candles, full 
size Nickel Seal (Old English Initial). State the Initial you wish. 
All given for one new subscriber. Price 75 cente, Postage and 
packing 15 cents, when sent a8 a premium or purchased. 


ith fine plush, and it has a satin lining to { 


size 8x8 inches. The case con. | 





Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additions). 


Price $2.50. Postage and packing 6 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Solid Leather Writing Tablet. 
Given for one new subscriber and 35 cents adiitional. 


We now offer a 
Tablet made of 
real leather, beau- 
tifully embossed, 
for only one new 
subscriber and 85 
cents additional. 
Cover stuffed and 
hinged, fine black 
sateen compart. 
ment for holding 
stationery and let- 
ters,and a Blotting 


corners. {t also 
contains a recep- 
tacle for holding 
Pens and other : 
small articles, and a Patent Safety Inkstand. Size 71; x 12 inches. 
Given for one new subscriber and 35 cents additional. Price wt 
Postage and packing 30 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased. 





Silver-Plated Letter, Card and Paper Rack. 


Given for one new subscriber and 8 cents additional, 


This is artistic In 
design and {ea most 
useful article. 

It le 8x5 inches 
insize. Foran orna- 
ment for a centre. 
table or desk, it ts 
very appropriate. 

Given for one new 
subscriber and x6 
cents additional. 
Price $2.00. Must 
be sent by express 
and charges paid by receiver, when sent asa premium or purchased. 





Lady’s Writing Desk. 
Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 


ret 
This Desk {s a beauty. We have arranged with a cit 
in New Hampshire, where lumber ts cheap and work fs bo 
make a large number of these Desks. 





Closed it te 4 tnebes 


When open the Desk is 14 inches in length. aid mahogsuy 


deep and 10 wide. The finish a walnut, with inl ents inside. 

comers. Ithas a Lock and Key, and the usual compartinode 1) 
Given for one new subscriber and scents additional. | Priet 

Postage and packing 40 cts., whew sent as.a premlumor PI 


























No Premium forwarded unless Postage is sent. 








The Home Ideal Magic Lantern. 


Our Magic Lantern. 


The charm surrounding this gle 
“Home Entertainer” never grows dim. 

Each year its magic rays brighten 
new faces, and add new attractions to 
the home circle. 

Many years ago THE Youtu’s Com. 
PANION made its first Magic Lantern. 
Since then it has been improved and 
perfected. 

To-day it ty the prince of Home Enter- 
tainers, brilliant, safe and durable, 
always ready for pleasure or business. 


Money-Making. 


To assist the young people in making 
money with the Magic Lantern, we give 
with it a large Poster and 72 Tickets. 

‘Tho Poster can be hung in the Post- 
Office to advertise the exhibition. The 
Admission Tickets, sold at ten cents 
apiece, will give you a neat little sum. 

Many young people have earned 
money In this way. 


The -Polyopticon. 


For 25 cents additional we will send 
with the Magic Lantern a Polyopticon 
Attachment. This will enable you to 
cast on the screen the reflection of any 
photograph, small engraving, or some 
natural object. These are quite inter- 
esting, but of course not eo brilliant as 
the direct light alides. 


The poseesaton of this Magic Lantern In the home will prove a delightful means of recreation umd 
amusement. Views of foreign lands, educational elides, portraits of eminent people, and comic and | Home Entertainments, 
laughable scenes, suggest the pleasant evenings in store for the boys and girls who may obtain THE 


Yourn’s COMPANION Ideal Magic Lantern. 


Every home will be made brighter to the young people by the advent of a good Magic Lantern. 


Stereopticons for Exhibition Purposes. 


For the benefit 
of our patrons we 
have just com- 
pleted arrange- 
ments so we can 
supply at spectally 
low rates the best 
Stereopticon for 
churches, schools, 
associations, and 
private exhibi- 
tons, that is made 
in this country. 

‘To all inquiries 
from intending 
purchasers we 
shall be most happy to send our little book, “A Word about the 
Stereopticon,” on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. It is a valuable 
‘work in iteclf, and fully describes our large Stereopticons. 





Magic Lantern Slides. Paintea. 


Colored Lantern Slides, Upon Glass. We have an assortment 
of 2 Colored German Slides. Some of the Views are very comical 
and laughable, while others represent scenes in foreign life. They 
are all highly-colored, and are very Interesting. We cannot catalogue 
these Slides, as the subjects vary. 2% given for one new subecriber. 
Price of 2 Slides, $1.50. Postage and packing 40 cents, when sent 
asa premlum or purchased. 12 Colored Slides, ordered at ono 
time, in Case, 75 cents. Postage and packing 20 cents, 


A Set of Five Punch and Judy Figures. 


Given for one new subscriber and 65 cents additlona). 


What child has 
not been filled 
with wonder and 
delight as Mr. 
Punch and his 
wife Judy ap- 
peared on the 
mimic stage? The 
crowds that as- 
semble whenever 
these quaint char- 
acters appear in 
public, attest to 
the unlversal In- 
terest in which 
they are held by 
the little people. 

We have re. 
cently imported 
these figures 
from Germany. 
They are all 
carved from solid 
wood, are nicely 
painted, and all 
dressed handsomely, as scen in the cut. A book of lessons accom. 
panies each Set. The framework of this popular show can be easily 
made by any boy. We send directions for making it. 

The Set of five given for one new subscriber and 65 cents addi- 
tional. Price of the Set of five Is only $2.00. Postage and packing 
30 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








Given for one new 








Magic Lantern Slides. photographed. 


We manufacture a series of Slides, slx slides of 24 Views to each 
Set. A descriptive lecture goes with each Set. They will be sold in 
Sets only. Set No.1, Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin; No. 2, Microscopic Objects Revealed, and Wonders of the 
Human Body; No.8, Bible Views; No. 4, Wonders of the Heavens, 
and Manners and Customs of the Indiana; No. 6, Across the Conti. 
nent, and Important Events in U.S. History; No. 6, Views of Comic 
Life; No. 7, Zig-zag Views Around the World. Any two Sets given 
for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. Postage and 
packing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Price per Set (6 Slides, 24 Views), 50 cents. Postage and packing 
15 cents, when vent by mail. 


Oriental Magic Cabinet. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 





‘The apparatus contained in our Magic Cabinet provides many 
most startling surprises. The cut illustrates one of them. 

The operator borrows a handkerchief at random from any person 
in the audience. Onc, Two, Three, Presto! Before thelr very 
eyes a shower of 
candy pours forth 
How 1s it don 
Let the audience 
tell if they can. 
Any boy or girl 
can perform with 
the Outfit nine 
other feats in leg- 
erdemain equally 
pleasing and start- 
ling. Among them 
we mention the Magical Blocks, Phantom Ring, Wizard’a Furnace, 
Transformation of a Vase of Ink to Clear Water in which a live 
Gold-Fish can be seen, the Floating Wand, and the Magle Fire-Eater. 
One large Poster and 72 Exhibition Tickets are also enclosed. 

The complete Outit given for one new subscriber and 15 cents 
additional. Price $1.50. Must be sent by express and charges 
paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


<iggaa 
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i 
A Suggestion, 
Boys and girls have not only been 
amused and instructed, but many have 
made money as well, with this Magic 


L 
can do 
and N 


ntern. 


“What others hi 
We suggest that Christ 
Year’s evenings will be s 
priate and conyenient dates for pro 
able Magic Lantern exhibitions. On 
ee evenings a large audience can 
be obtained. 




















The Outfit. 


, The Magic Lantern. ‘This is 
‘xperimental 
Department.” We import the best of 
French Le and manufacture the 








Lanterns by the thousand. 
We make many of our own Slides, and 
we furnish a better Outfit for $2.00 than 


can be purchased at the stores for ¢ 
Besides the Lante the new Ide: 
ic Lantern Outfit contains 5 Com! 
drawn for us by Tho: 
bout 25 exceedingly choice Colored 
Also, a Lecture Book, givin 
full description of each View, 1 lars 
Show Bill and 72 Exhibition Tickets. 
The Outfit given complete for one 
new subscriber and 45 cents additiona! 




























Price $2.00, Postage and packing 45 
cents, when sent as a premium or pur- 
chased, or it can be sent by express and 
charges paid by receiver. > 


Magic Lantern 
EXHIBITION, 


Admit Bearer. 






A Card. Many of the premiums on the Livt have been arranged with the idea in view of Popular 

A bright boy or girl will soon pick them out. Many boys and girls made 
considerable money last yoar by giving a course of entertainments. Thousands of boys who have given 
successful home entertainments with these Lanterns will wish to arrange for a course of entertatn- 
ments by which pleasure and profit willbecombined. The Magic Lantern is the Prince of Entertainere. 


| Outfit for Evening Entertainments. 


The Outfit given for one new subscriber. 








| We are asked so often to suggest something new for evening 
| entertainment that we arrange this combination. 

Twenty-four new Tableaux, by Josephine Pollard, with full 
| description of costumes, etc. Illustrated with picturesque dingrais 
by Satterlee. 

‘Also, our new “Artiste? Make-up Set,” conetating of harmless 
Cocoa-Butter Paints In 7 colors, Flesh Powder and Chamois Skin, 
all inclosed in a neat Case, and full directiona for “making up.” 

Boys can have lots of fun with the “Make-up” Box, in getting up 
negro and Buffalo Bill entertainments. 

Premium offer above. Price of Outfit complete, $1.00. Postage 
and packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Outfit of Chemical Wonders. 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


‘This Outfit ts entirely free from danger, and will be found per- 
fectly safe inthe hands of the young. While it will afford a large 
amount of innocent amusement, it will also help to cultivate a spirit 
j of research and investigation. 

It contains fifteen boxes of chemicals, the necessary apparatus, 
and a Manual giving complete instructions for performing many 
brilliant experiments, The following are eome of the most inter. 
esting: Artificial Thunder, Miniature Lightning, Japancse 





Stars, Wizard's Fire, Crimson Fire, Luminous Stars, Floating 
Flame, Artificial Ice, Intense Cold, Sympathetic Ink. 

Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price 81.00. 
Postage and packing 35 cts., when sent asa premium or purchared. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Premiums given to old Subscribers only, 


The Complete Harvard Photograph Outfit. 


Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


Amateur 


Photography isa success. THE 
Yourn's COMPANION has spent 
time and money to invent and 
perfect the best and most prac: 
tleal Camera that could be made 
at a low price. 

“Tho proof of the pudding Is 
in the eating.” The proof of the 
Marvard Camera’s success 1s In 
ita work. 


An Opportunity 


1s offered for all to sce a photo- 
graph made with it by an Ama- 
tour. Send us 4 cents in stamps 
and we will mall you one. This 
will tell the story better than 
anything we can say- 


How Can We 


sell the Harvard Outfit for $1.75? 
Because there are no middlo- 
men to add to its cost with their 
percentages. The Camera 1s 
manufactured for us, and for us 
alone, thousands being ordered 
atatime. Were this Camera to 
go through the regular channels 
of trade, It could not be sold for 
leas than $3.00. 


The Illustration. 


The illustration here shown 13 
a picture made from a number 
of Photographs that have been 





taken by young people with the Harvard Camera. Euch section or figure will be instantly recognized 


by its taker. 
“Camera Clubs, Upon the receipt of an application slgned by at lea 


an Amateur Camera Club, there wlll be sent free, a Camera Club Constitution, Application Blanks for 
Membership, and General Aide showing how to organize such Clubs. Each application for Blanks must 


enclose a two-cent stamp for postage, and should be sent directly to th 


“Companion” Camera, with special outst, 
Given for five new subscribers and $8.00 additional. 


This is the ne 
most desirable Camera 
that we have ever of. | 
fered our subscrib- | 
ers. It is made of 
highly-polished ma 
hogany, with metal 
work, ly 
ished and 1 
quered.Is provided 
with a rising front, 
i wing, front 
louble 
and pin. 
move 





est and | 



























ion 
ment, patent 






adjustable 
ground g 


spring - actuated 
front bed, 
plate holder, fixed 
revolving diaphragm and a 
Size of plate used, 41 
‘a we give a complete Outtit, consi 
Carrying Case, Folding Tripod, Dry Plates, Sensitized I 
Printing Frame, Card Mounts, Foc! Cloth, Graduate, 
Lantern, Book of Instructions, and all the Chemicals nece 
for developing and fixing the plates, and toning and fixin 
prints. Given for five new subscribers and additional 
Price $15.00. Must be sent by express and charges paid by 
receiver, In ordering Camera, be sure and give the name 











































SPECIAL. We offer Camer 
size, with complete Qutiit, for five new su 
add Price $18.00. We recommend th 
apted for fine landseape: 
Must be sent by express and char) 
sent as a premium or purchased 


and Tripod described al 


ribers 


ve, 5 
nd 
Camera as being 
and architect 
es paid by re 










al work 
er, when 








The Argus 12-Shot Magazine Camera. 


Given for four new subs 





bers and 35.00 additional 





Detective are very popular. 


Li 


To suatch a view « 
acht race 
indeed. 
The 
priced 





away horse, a 





expres L ereat 


is fascinating 


Argus i 
M 


the best low 


zine Camera 





ed in 
e russct lonther 
lenstube and 
ve of 
brass, burnished and jac. 
quered. 

Height of the Camera is 
seven inches, width five, and 
depth three and one-half. 
The picture taken by it is 
circular, and three inches in 
diameter. 

The Argus Camera ts re- 
markably simple in con. 
struction. It holds twelve 
dry-plates, and by a simple | 
turn of the lens-tube they 
can be brought one by one 
iuto the field of the lens, and 
a picture taken. 

‘The Shutter is adapted for either “Snap Shots,” or Time exposures. 
No focusing Is necessary. We furnish free, with the Camera, one 
dozen dry plates. i 

Given for four new subscribers and $5.00 additional. Price $8.00. 


Murt be sent by express, and charges patd by receiver, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 





p 











st three persons agreeing to form 
i REBATE CARD. 
buy a $10.00 or $15.00 Camera, wo 
© publishers of THE COMPANION. 





The Duplex Ruby Lantern. 
Given for one new subscriber. 


Jt is well-known 
that all work with 
Dry Plates must be 
done under the rays 
of the Ruby Light. 
Our expert has in- 
vented and perfect- 
ed for us the most 


Its two Ruby 
Glasses face two 
ways. By so doing, 
the entire surface of 
your work-bench 13 
flooded with Ruby 
Light. Its made in 
the best possible 


conventont Light we manner. Size, 4% 
have yet acen. The x @3; inches. 

glass 1s “copper Given for one new 
flashed,” to prevent subscriber. Price 


fogging. The inte. 
Hor is arranged for 
use of candle. 


75 cents. Postage 
and packing, 20 
cents additional. 





Portable Changing Bag, and One Dozen Dry Pilates, 


Size, 2'; x4. All given for one new subsertber. 


This valuable appara. 
tus will be keenly appre. 
clated by all who own a 
Harvard or Gem Camera. 
By means of it a person 
can remove and insert 
plates in a Camera, al- 
though the brightest of 
sunlight is all about; 
thus being ‘independent 
of a dark room. 

By having two boxes 
In the Bag, one of unex. 
posed plates and the 
other for exposed plates, 
any desired number of 
pictures can be taken on 
a single trip. 

The Portable Changing 
Bag is made of an im. 
pervious and light-tight 
material, can be rolled 
up and carried in the pocket, and is very simple In construction. 

Premium offer above. Price 85 cents. Postage and packing 25 
cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. Price of Bag alone 
%0 cents, postage 10 cents additional. Send stamp for a Catalogue of 
Photographic Supplies. 





Omega Sensitized Paper, and Combined Ton- 
ing and Fixing Solution. 


and 10 cents additional. 


Given for one new subscriber 


The material hero offered is the 
latest discovery in the photographie 


of 21 x 4 Omega Sensitized Paper and 


and Fixing the Prints. 

These Prints can be toned and fixed 
in one Solution, and when finished 
Possess a most beautiful enamel finish. 
Burnishing is not required. 

A single trial of this Paper will 
convince the most sceptical that it 
Possesses many advantages over 
ordinary albumen sensttized paper. 

Three dozen sheets, 23; x 4,0mega 
Sensitized Paper and one la : 

tle Combined Toning and Fixing Solution zlven for one new pee 
seriber and 10 cents additional. Price 9 cents. Must be seat by 
express and charges paid by recetver, 














field. It conslsts of three dozen sheets i 


one large bottle of Solution for Toning | 


Rebate Ticket, 


Some may say, “| 
wait until I eas vay a kat 
Camera.” To these we rep 
As artlstica picture can be mje 
with the dainty Harvard as wig, 
a large Camera costing many 
dollars. Begin with the fig 
vard, become expert in is or, 
and then, 1f you want a lange, 
Camera, you can purchaseitaty 
discount by means of a Retate 
Ticket which we give with eres; 
Harvard Outfit. The 


Harvard Camera 


is made of metal. Handsome in 
Appearance. Takes a pleiwe 
4 inches long and 2%; wide, Has 
@ fine French wide-angle Jens, 
Is provided with a Tripod, and 
also a Finder for locating the 
picture. 

With the Camera, we ghe 
sufficient apparatus, chemiels 
and materials for enablivg ple 
tures to be taken, developed, 
Printed and mounted. The 


Harvard Outfit 


consists of the Camera, Tripet 
Head, Finder, Developing Try, 
Printing Frame, Glass Gradu 
ate, Ruby Fabric (for ruby light), 
and Dry Plates, Sensitized Ps 
per, Card Mounts, Chemical 
and Toning-gold sufficent for 


six negatives, and prints from the same. The Complete Outfit given for one new subscriber and 
50 cents additional, Price $1.75. 
purchased. For short distances express {3 cheaper than mail. 


With each Harvard Outfit we send a Rebate Card. 


Postage and packing 50 cents, when sent as a premium or 


If at any time you wish 
will accept this Card as $1.75 in part payment thereon. 


Remember that on receipt of 4 cts. in stamps we will send you a Photograph taken with the Harvard. 


“Companion” 4x5 Camera, with Special outst 
Given for four new subscribers and $5.00 additional. 


This excellent Camera 
| is made with a mahogany 
finish, fine rubber bellows, 
hinged ground-glass and 
olving diaphragm. It 
will take a 4x 5 picture. 

















The Complete Outit includes the above Camera, together with» 
fine Achromatic Lens, Folding Tripod, Double Dry-Plate Holder, 
Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Trays, Printing Frame, Card Hints 
Focusing Cloth, Glass Graduate, Kuby Lantern, Carrying Cas 
of Instructions and complete set uf Chemicals. 

Given for four new subserthers sind $5.00 additional. Price $10.0. 
Must be sent by express and charges pald by receiver, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 


Photographic Dry Plates. 


These plates have been sold by us for a number of feat 
have given good satisfaction. We give two dozen 2% x 4 plat 
one new subscriber. Price of two dozen plates 70 cents. Postage 
and packing 40 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Sensitized Paper. 


We give 72 sheets of the best quality of Sensitized Paper of) xe 
required size for the Harvard Camera, for one now subserist 
and 10 cents additional. Price for 72 sheets, 90 cents. Postage 
packing 10 cents, when sent aaa premium or purchased. 


The Hawk-Eye Camera. 
| Given for five new subscribers and $8.00 additional. 


3 ume 
This Cumera Is 40 well-known that a full description #10 trope 
4s not necessary. Tt combines more advantages and deslra¥ 
ities than any of the higher cost Cameras now 00 the mat 





eo 








lating the speed of the Shutter, os 
interior Ground Glass Sereem, and © i 
achment extending beyond the 8 
Natural-wood finish, with’ Teather hand ry 
Given for five new subscribers and $8.00 additional: “ee 
Must be sent by express and charges pald by Tecel¥er % 


sent as a pr : 


It has a key for 
horizontal Finde: 
ished without a sin 
take a 4x5 picture. 

















nium or purchased. 





wall 














tae 








No Premiums given for one’s own Subscription. 
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The Gem Tin-Type Camera and Outfit. 


A New Industry. 


The Youth’s Companton family is a large one. Ite bright boys 
and girls are numbered by the hundreds of thousands. 

THE COMPANION believes not only in providing its family with the 
best of reading, but it seeks to encourage and develop # mechanical 
taste among Its young readers. To this ond THE COMPANION employs 
mechanical experts whose entire timo is given to the work of experi- 
ment and of developing amateur industries. 


A Difficult Task. 


A year ago our experimental department took in hand a difficult 
task. The successful result of the effort is here illustrated. 

No wonder you are surprised at this mysterious-looking six-eyed 
Camera. Listen, and we will tell you all about It. 

It’s the first Tin-Type Camora ever made for the use of boys and 
girls. The cut illustrates the Camera at two-thirds its actual size. It 
1s made in the best and most thorough manner, and ought tu last a 
lifetime. 


Exchanging Tin-Types. 


‘There is hardly a crowd of schoolchildren to be seen where an 
exchanging of tin-types is not going on. Especially so as vacation 
approaches. Professional photographers are pressed with work. 
Why not have a Camera of your own, and carn some moncy for 
yourself? 

Our Tin-Type Camera takes six pictures at a time, all ona single 
plate. This plate can be developed and fixed, the six portraits cut 
Apart with scissors and delivered to the sitter in less than ton 
minutes. As the plates and chemicals are cheap, your profits can be 
large. 

The Tin-Type Camera fe really six small Cameras in one. It has 
six chambers and six lenses. A einglo Argentic Plate is placed in 
the Camera, and six portraits taken on it at once. The Plates are 
31; x 4inches, and the alx portraits are each 1% x1% inches. The 
Outfit we give with the Camera includes everything needed for tak- 


ing and finishing 36 Portraits. THe COMPANION firat offered thls Outfit to Its subscribers last April. It 
It gives great satisfaction. 


13 proving a remarkable success in every respec 





Sketching Camera, No. 1. 


‘This Camera ia one of our 
most popular premiums, and 
during the past few years 


used. This year we expect 
the demand will be greater 
thaneyer. Its construction is 
simple, and Its use easily un- 
derstood. 

The one we now use Is 
greatly improved, being made 
of tin, japanned, and orna- 
mented in gilt. With it boys and girls cau sketch an object Ina few 
moments. It does not require previous practice. The Camera ts 8 
{uches long, 5 inches wide, and 3 Inches high. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 81.00. Postage and puck- 
Ing 35 cents, when sent as « premium or purchased. 





Mechanical Plantation Savings Bank. 


This Bank 13 9 most 
amusing mechanical 
Toy, besides being a 
eafe Bank for holding 
the deposits of the 
young. 

It is made of sheet 
metal, handsomely 
patnted, and contalny 
a clock-work and fan 
regulator. The Instant 
a penny or nickel 1s 
pushed through the 
opening of the Bank 
the clock-work brings 
into action a most 
comical aceno. It 
causes tho banjo- 
player to “pick on de 
ole banjo,” while the 
other figure dances a real “break-down” in perfect time and life- 
like atepy. 

Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00. 
Postage and packing 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 





The Companion Surveyor’s Outfit. 














This Surveyor’s Outfit 
has been planned for us 
by a practical surveyor, 
and is well adapted for its 
work. The instructions 
are simple. 

It le given for one new 
subscriber and 85 cents 
additional. Price $2.50. 

Must be sent 
by express and 


receiver. 

The Outfit is 
largely designed 
forrunning lines 
and boundaries. 

Should the young surveyor wish to find the contents of a certain 
lot of land, he must use a Tape and Protractor. These are not in- 
cluded in the Outfit. A 50-foot Tape and a Protractor can be sent 
for 75 cents additional. 





many thousands have been | 


charges paid by | 


Given for one new subscriber and $1.00 additional, 


















Six Tin-Types taken at on i 





I 
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Improved Health-lift for Physical Culture. 


Given for one new subscriber and $1.60 additional. 








Physical culture, by which a vigorous and healthy body te de- 
veloped, Is now commanding universal attention. 

‘The Apparatus we offer is the latest and best for this purpose, and 
should be in every household. It can be used by children as well 
as adults. Many gymnasiums and schools have adopted our appa- 
ratus. The pulley-wheel hangers are made with a wide swivel 
motion, the handles are solid rosewood, oll polished, the drab cord 
is full regulation weight and size, the wall and floor blocks stained 
cherry and shellacked. Either 3 or 5 pound weights can be used. 

Given for one new eubseriber and $1.90 additional. Price $3.50. 
This is less than half its value. Must be sent by express and 
charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Automatic Toy Type-Writer. 


This Type-writer has an automatic feed and a self-inking type 
wheel, uses copying ink, will accommodate the largest-sized letter 
paper, and possesses some of the features of a higher cost machine. 
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There Is a greut fascination among the young In sending or re- 
ceiving a type-written letter. To auch a class this Type-writer will 
afford delight and amusement, and also become an educator in 
teaching the art of spelling, punctuation and composition. 

Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00. 
| Postage and packing 15 cts., when scntas a premium or purchased. 


Given for one new subscriber and 81.00 additional. 
when sent ag a premium or purchased. Express may be cheaper. 


Tin-Type Portraiture 


at home will now be 





come a pleasa 





nt and profitable home industry. 
‘The little illust ven with the Outfit contains complete 
directions for ng the light and handling the plates. A few 
trials or experiments will show to the amateur the method of tin-type 
portraiture. Practice will then enable a person to master the art 
and produce beautiful results 





The Outfit. 





1 Gem Tin-Type Album, 24 Gem Mounts, 6 
ype Plates (capable of makin pictures), 1G 
1 Sheet Ruby Fabric, 2 Bottles Developer, 1 Box Hyposulphite, 1 
and Manual of [ ctions. 





rgentic 










8 G: 












Price ¢: 





75. Postage and packing 50 cents, 
Ask your local express agent. 





Indian Clubs, Wood Dumb-Bells, and Complete 
Manual. 


A pair of either 1 or 2 Ib. 
Dumb-Bells, or a pair of 
elther 2 or 3 1b. Indian Clubs, 
given for one new name. 
Those are first-quality goods, 
made from selected maple, 
and finely polished. Wright 
& Ditson model. We shall 
Include Bornstein’s Manual 
on Callethenics, bound in 
paper, with each premtum 
offered, except 3-1b Clubs. 
On these we require 15 centa 
additional to send the book. 

Price of Wood Dumb-Bells, 
per pair, 1 1b., 45 cents; 2 Ib, 
Co cents. Indian Clubs, per 
pair, 2 Ib., 60 cents; 3 Ib., 75 
cents. Must be sent by express, and charges paid by the 
receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Bornatein’s Bfanual on Dumb-Bells and Indian Clubs, paper 
bound, %5 cents, post-paid. 





Tin-Type Outfit for the Harvard Camera. 
Given for one new subscriber. 


Many inquiries have come to us for Tin-Type Plates suitable for 
the Harvard Camera. We have therefore prepared a Tin-Type 
Outfit for use with the Harvard Camera. 

The Outit consists of 18 Argentic Plates, 2% x 4 Inches, Developer 
for the eamo, and Manual of Directions. This will enable you to 
take and finish a picture within ten minutes. 

Given for one new eubecriber. Price 70 cents. Postage and 
packing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Acoustic Telephone Outfit. 


Given for one new subscriber. 





House and office connected by the Telephone. Listen! Three 
raps on the diaphragm button. 

MusBanp— Yes, I'm here. What's wanted? 

Wure—Did you post my letter this morning ? 

Honest HusBaND—No, dear. It's in my coat pocket yet. 

Wire —So 1 expected, but what a convenience this Telephone is. 

What the Telephone Outfit contains. Two perfection Trane- 
mittere—one for each end of the line; Material for Cords, Loops 
| and supports for putting up the Wire, and three hundred fect of 
Wire. Full instructions. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 
| Ing 35 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. Additional 
| Wire furnished at 25 cents per 100 feet, postage pald by us. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premium given for transfer Subscriptions, 


Our French Achromatic Telescopes. 





No. 12. 





Two Telescopes may look alike 
on the outside—they may both 
be called “Achromatic,” but it’s 
the inside that tells the story. 

The Inside of our Telescopes 
1s here illustrated closed. You 
can see that lenses are located at 
A BC D E— five lenses tn all. 

The lens A Is achromatic. It is 
composed of two lenses in one— 
one made from flint, and the 
other from crown glass, 80 ground 
and fitted as to make one lens. 

Many of the so-called Achro. 





Telescope, No. 12. The fru 
1s our No. 12. The diagram tvs 
trates it at its exact size whey 
closed. When open, itis sixteen 
Inches long. 

The tubes are made from bras, 
poliubed and lacquered, while the 
body Is covered with Frevet 
Morocco. 

We give with cach Telescope 
our Prize Essay on the Acro 
matic Lene. 

Given for only one new eub 
scriber and 75 cents auditions 


matic Telescopes so extensively advertised have but two plain lenses, one located at A and the other at | Price $3.00. Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


E, We hope that this explanation will be clear to all. Our Telescopes are mate to our special order 


by one of the best Parle makers. We guarantee each instrument to 


he lenses when 
the Telescopes are encased in French Morocco, and have strong brass caps to protect tt 

not In use. A Special Notice. We frequently have letters of inquiry concerning costly Telescopes 
adapted for Astronomical purposes. We can supply them at special prices. 


Optical and Magnetic Package. 


‘This Combination Pack. 
age embraces a number | 
of articles desired by 
every boy. It consists 
of 1 powerful Horseshoe 
Magnet, | large Burning- 


Given for one new 
subscriber. 









Glass, 1 Compass, 1 Spy-Glass, and 1 Imported Brass Microscope. 
This Microscope can be used for examining Insects, seeds and 
other objects. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1100. Postage and pack- 
ing 10 cents, when sent asa premium or purchased. 


Mounted Microscopic Objects. 


Some of them are very rare 
and instructive. We will include 
with every Microscope that we 
send out a Set of 12 Mounted 
Objects, assorted, on receipt of 
50 cents additional. 

We will give the Set for one 
new subscriber. Price $1.00 per 
Set. Postage and packing 6 
cents additional. 





Fine Opera Glasses. 


We have facilities for 
supplying Opera Glase- 
es of a superior qual. 
ity, and at any price 
desired up to $25.00. 
The one iMustrated has 
pear! body and Ia gold- 
plated. 

Given for ten new sub- 
scribers. Price $8.00, 
Portage 8 cents, 





French Reading Glass, No. 3,304-42 Cc. 


Given for one new eubseriber and 20 cents additional). 





s Glass makes 
less burdensome to old eye ry 
member of the family will find it a 
of enjoyment in examining 
phs and engravi 


reading 











We adopt this square sh 
is more convenient to the eyes. We | 
import the Glass direct. | 

Given for one new subscriber and | 
2% cents additional. 


Postage and 
or pureligsed. 


Bas it 











Price §, 
packing 15 cents, 





when sent as a pres 








1s 10 tuches high, made of Incquered brass and iron, concave mirror, 
rack and pinion adjustment, condenser and diaphragm. 
three object lenses of different powers. 





Telescope, No, 22, Given for 


be absolutely faultless. Both of | draws. Length, when extended, 


cents, when sent as a premium or 








Fine French Microscopes. 


French Naturalist Microscope, No. 1,413. This Microscope 
stands 63g inches high, jointed centre, iron base, patent focus adjust. 
ments, reflecting mirror, three lenses of different powers. 

‘This Microscope has a power of 5,000 times. 

Given for three new subscribers and $2.15 additional. 
Postage and packing 35 cents. 


Price $5.50. 





No. 1,413, No, 93 L. 


Harvard Compound Microscope, No. 93 L. This instrument 


Tt has 


It has a magnifying power of 15,400 times. 


Enclosed in a polished 
Box, with handle and key. 


Forceps, glass slipaand mounted objects 
So with this Instrument. Given for five new subscribers and $5.25 
additional. Price $12.00. Must be sent by express and charges 
pald by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Compound Microscope, No. 7,741. 


Given for 








1 
i 
i 
fi 
| 











The magnifying power of this Micro. 
one new sub- scope 400 times. Tts height is 
and six inches. A section of a wing of a 

60 cents ad 





; ade to appear very beautiful. 
The Stand is of polished brass, hand 


ditional. 





t 


five new subscribers and $2.50 additional. This ‘Telescope has four 
36 Inches. Closed 11 inches. Dtameter 2 inches. Power 35 times, 


or an object one mile away will appear to be only about 10 rode away. This fine Achromatic Tee 
ecope Is given for five new subscribers, and $2.50 additional. 


Price $1.00. Postage and packing 60 
purchaged. 


Convenient Microscope in a Case. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 


This beautiful instrument has a pol- 
isbed brass cyclinder and extension 
tube, aleo an adjustable cap, under 
which live objects can be placed for 
examination. It will be of rare se 
vice to the student of botany sil 
natural history. 

It magnifies 80 as to bring out the 
hidden beauties and won- 
ders of tiny objects that 
we see every day, but that 
to the naked eye seem 

beneath our notice. En. 
j closed in a polished ma. 
hogany box. 

Given for one new sub- 
| seriber and 15 cents addi 
tlonal. Price 1.25. Post- 
ageand packing 10 cents, 
| when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 









Pocket Microscope, No. 497, with Stand. 
Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


This Microscope has three lenses of different powers. which can 
be combined Into one of great power. The body of this Mleroscope 
1s made from rubber. It can be used both as a Stand or Pocket 
Microscope. 








insects, 
For studylng the arrangement of flowers, minerals, seeds, io 


etc., we know of nothing better. Ne by 

Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. ree 7 
us for $1.00. Postage and packing 10 cents, when # 
premium or purchased. 


oe 
Opera Glasses and Case, No. 606-15. 


Given for one new subscriber and 50 cente additional. 





1 





somely lacquered. One prepared | 
object, two glass slips, and a pair 
of brass forceps, are given with the Microscope. The whole packed 
{ma polished mahogany Case, as ecen in the eat, 

Given for one new subseriber and 60 conte additional. 


For sale 
by us for $2.25. Postage and packing 15 cents, 








Asa rule we have retused to 
use low-priced Opera Glasses; 
moet of them are worthlese. 
Rut we have at last found a 
medium-priced Glass which is 
very good. The Glass is 7 er 
clear, and will give eatisfactory reeults, Morocco-cove ther Box: 
ished frame tn black enamel, and enclosed in a fair aes one 
Given for only one new subscriber and 50 cents additional 


$1.75. Postage and packing 15 centa, when sent a8 a Pr 
purchased. 





well:0- 


_ 
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No Premium forwarded unless Postage is sent. 


THE YOUTH’ 





COMPANION 


Cuns, Sporting Goods, and Miscellaneous Articles. 





Winchester Rifle. 


The reputation of the Winchester Rifle ts 
world-wide. We offer the celebrated 1878 
model, 15-shot, sporting Rifle—round %-inch 
barrel, 8% Ibs. weight. We can supply in 
82, 38 or 44 calibre. 

Given for six new subscribers and $8.00 
additional. Price $13.50. Must be sent by 
express, and charges paid by receiver. 


Winchester Rifle. 


Single Gun. 


This Single-Barrel Muzzle. 
Loading Shot Gun is well 
adapted for use on the farm, 
for shooting hawks, crows, 
woodchucks, otc. Originally 
this Gun was a Springfield 
Rifle, made for the army. The 


Side-Snap Double Gun. 


This Gun 16 imported by us direct from 
Belgium. It ia a better Gun for the money 
than any we have heretofore been able to 
obtain. It has a pair of fine steel barrels, 
gauge. Side-suap, pistol-grip, snap fore. 
end, and rebounding back-action locks. It 
1a a powerful, safe and close shooter. 30-inch 
barrels, Welght, 73 to 8 Ibs. Fine walnut 
stock. 

Our premium offer is gener- 
ous, aud will be appreciated. 

Given for six new subscril. 
ersand §7.25 additional. Price 
$14.00, which is cheap for such 
a Gun. See cut opposite. Bux. 
ing 20 cents extra. Must be 
sent by express and charges 
paid by recelver. 





barrel has been chambered for 
shooting shot. Length of bar. 
rel, about 30 inches; weight, 
about 7}; pounds. 

Given for three new subscrib. 
ers and 75 cents additional; or 
tor one new subscriberand $1.75 
additional. For eale by us for 
only $4.00. Must be sent by 
express and charges paid 
by recelver, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. Box. 
ing 20 cents extra. 


Flobert Target Rifle. 


Flobert Rifle. 


This is a genuine Belgian 
Flobert Rifle, with improved 
action. It has polished black 
walnut stock, with checked 
pistol-grip, nickel mountings. 
The Ritle weighs 43; Ibs., is 
87 inches in length, and isrifled. 
It 1s breech-loading, and has a 
side shell-extractor. The Rifle 
will shoot the No. 22 cartridge. 
‘The barrel is finely blued. 
Given for six new sub. 
scribera; or for four new sub- 
seribera and 75 cte, additional; 
or for two new subscribers and 


Double Side-Snap Gun. 


Champion Single Gun, 







English Gun. 


‘This is a superb gun In every 
respect, fine twist barrels, 
bored for close and hard shoot- 
ing—of good balance and pro. 
portion, with wide breech 
ends, and all improvements. 

Description.—Top Snap, Ex. 
tension Rib, Pletol Stock, Rub. 
ber Butt Plate, Scott Style Low 
Circular Hammers, Snap Fore- 
stock, Mutted Rib, Left Bar- 
rel Choke-Bored, Right Barret 
Cylinder-Bored. 30-inch Bar 
rels. Weight, 7% to8% Ibs. 

Given for 10 new eubscribers 
and $12.50 additional. Price 
$25.00. AU Guns must be 
sent by express and charges 
paid by receiver, when sent as 
4 premium or sale. Boxing 20 
cents extra. 


Champion Gun. 


This Single-Barrel Breech. 
Loading Gun is made by the 
John P. Lovell Arma Co., and 


$1.75 additional. We offer them for sale at $5.00 each. Ou receipt of 50 cents extra we will Include | ts fully warranted by them. Desoription.—Piain Steel Barrels, Double Bolt, Rebounding Lock, Pistol- 
200 of the Cartridges described below. The Rifle will be sent boxed, by express, and charges paid by | Grip, Patent Fore-end Fastening, and Rubber Butt Plate. For durability and finish it will be found in 


receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. Boxing 20 cents extra. all respects equal to high-cost guns. 
‘The Conical Swaged Bullet Breech Caps are the best to use with this Rifle. Price $2.50 per thousand.| Given for five new names and 
Not lesa than 600 sold ata time. Sent by expross and charges paid by receiver. 





Duck Hunting Hat, and Knee Leggins. 


Canvas Knee Leggins. These Leggine are a necessity to hunta- 
men and others who are obliged to tramp through rough under- 
growth or wet grass. They are made of heavy brown duck, bound | 
with leather. When ordering state size of boot worn. One pair 
given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price $1.50. 
Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or pur- 
chased. 


|Eureka Patent implement Set, No. 159 1-2.! 








| 


| Eureka Patent Implement Set, No. 15934. Consists of a Loader, 
| Cap Extractor, Powder and Shot Measure, Extractor, Re-Capper, 
jand Cleaning Rod, with wire Swob and Brush. Given for one new 
| subscriber. Price 9 cents. Postage and packing 20 cents, when | 
: sent aa a premium or purchased. 





Tourist’s, Marine and Hunter’s Field Glass, 
No, 3272-21. Given for five new subscribers and $4.00 extra. 





Duck Hunting Hat. This Hat is made 
of Brown Duck, and has a double visor, 
to shield the face and back of the neck from sunshine, rain or suow. 
It also makes a splendid Hat for every-day wear. When ordering, 
send size of Hat usually worn. Price 50 cents. Postage and 
packing 15 conts. 

We offer the Hat and the Bag, mentioned below, for one new 
subscriber and 10 cents additional. Postage and packing 30 cents, 
when gent asa premium or purchased. | 


This Glass has 
a strong magni- 
ing power and 
shade exten. | 
on. Lengthi 
tended, seven 
inches. Itis well 
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Leather Shell Belt, No. 10. This Belt | 
is strongly made, will hold 25 Shells, and | 
will be found a great convenience. Given | 
for one new subscriber. Price 75 cents. 
Postage and packing 15 cents, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 




















Huntsman’s Knife, with Leather Case 
and Belt, No.5, The Knife is of the best 
Sheffield make, and has a stag handle 
The Case and Belt are made from russet- 
colored leather, hand-sewed. Given for | adapted for tourists or hunters, being 
one new subscriber and 10cents additional. i ther Case, lined 
Price $1.00. Postage and packing 15 cts,, | Wit! soft leather. It has a leather 
when sent as a premium or purchased. handle and strap 

Given for five new subscribers and 
P40 diti J. Special Price $10.00. 
Postage a king 50 cents, when sent as a premium or pur- 
chased. The usual price charged for this Glass is $15.00. 




















|Sportsman’s Complete Hunting Outfit. 


5. Offer No. 1. We make a special offer of a Sporteman’s Hunting 
: Outfit, as follows: Ist, the Hunting Coat; 2d, the Shooting Hat 
described on this page; 8d, the $14.00 Double Side-Snap Gun; 4th, 
Gume Bag. Used as a | the Gun Case; 5th, the Leather Shell Belt; 6th, the Hunting Knife; 
Game, or Lunch Bag. |7th, the Eureka Set, No. 1593; 8th, 25 Brass Shells. 
Made of Canvas, with a| The entire Set given for twenty-seven new subscribers; or seven 
Leather Strap. A useful | new subscribers and $10.00 additional; or twelve new subscribers 
article. Price 60 cents. | and $7.50 additional; or sixteen new subscribers and $5.50 addi- 
Postage and packing 15 | tlonal. Our price for the complete Set ie only $18.00. Must be 
cents. | sent by express and charges pald by receiver, when sent as a 
We offer the Bag and | premium or purchased. Boxing 20 cents extra. 
the Hat mentioned above | Brass Shells. 25 Shells given for one new subscriber and 20 
for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Postage and | cents additional. Price of 25 Shells, $1.25. They must be sent by 





No. 


| whether on the 
| farm or in the 


jthroughout. Given for 


12-gauge. 
.00 additional. Price $10.00. Must be sent by express and 





| charges paid by recetver, when sent as a premium or purchased. Boxing 20 cents extra. 


Waterproof Shooting Coat, No. 1. 


This Coat ta 
made of strong 
Brown Duck, 
with four out- 
aide pockets, 
two inelde game 
pockets and a 
collar. For wear 
in sunshine or 
rain, hunting or 
fishing, tramp- 
ing or boating, 
it is just the 
thing. It will al 
80 make a desir. 
able Coat for 
every-day wear, 


garden. When 
ordering, send 
chest measure. 
Sizes, 82 to 44 in. 

Given for oue 
new subscriber and 10 centa additional. Price $1.00. Postage and 
packing 30 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Canvas Gun Case, with Leather Handle, No. 24. 


This Gun Case is made 
of Brown Canvas, and is 
trimmed with leather 


one new subseriber. Price 
75 cents. Postage and 
packing 20 cents, 





|New Bull’s Eye or Dark Lantern, including » 


Ruby Light and Green Light Attachment, with Detach- 
able Bail Handle. Given for one new subscriber. 








‘This Lantern ts used by 
night- watchmen, hunte 
and farmers. Ithasa heavy 
convex glass lens. 

It can be carried in the 
hand or adjusted to a 
belt, and can be used 
also as a Dark Lan. 
tern. 

Used with the Ruby 
or Green Light At- 
tachment, you have a 
superior Signal Lan- 
tern. 

For a general utility 
Lantern we know of 
nothing Letter. 

Given for one new 
subscriber. Price $1. 
Postage and packing 
38 cents, when sent 
as a premium or pur- 








packing 30 cents, when sent a+ a premium or purchased. express and charges paid by receiver. 





chased. 





Premiums given to old Subscribers Only, 
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The Raymond Extension Speed Skate. 


A pair given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 





These are the best finished Skates for the price we have ever offered to our subscribers. 





‘They are 
warranted against any imperfection in manufacture. When you order the Skates, send us the size ip 


Inches, according to the following table, and we will send them to you already adjusted to ft your es, 
the Rayinond Extension Speed Skates. They have proved to be| How to Order, Menture the ole of your Doo, fom extreme eosias heel 10 extne cd ot 
Two. years agoAre Stat ln rod ae ee en As a Speed Skate they are remarkable. and ond us the length In Inehes, ae Delow, adding po ge, according tothe ze of he Sate 
Sena eens ide dcand ealce ao abat Out aot Alahugie, pals ares brobeas. Por nireagit; erese id | order; a8 Indleated. ‘Boye clubbing together, and ordering 7 exp! a addi ae 
. veral thousand pairs wi i eoted. Boys elubiae| 
yeauty of fuish theoe Skates are all that can be desired. son lar te shout on PI - é caer 7 
y | vill grow. So will Raymond’s Extension Speed Skates. We will explain. Suppose | gi76 in inches, 8 aK 6 on 10 “site 
seurge,at nine yeare of age, buys any of the old-style Skates. At twelve years he has outgrown them, Postage and Packing, 60c1& BUCS. BU ein —Bo-cts- — 80 Siesta Bop, 
snot oa’ ger at ola wih he Maymond Brenton. A8ihe sauna Se ie waned A pair given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Our price, only $1.00 per palr. If yu 
oral Me will ria bo save ibe Coal oh bugles a langeceale Ape ete ea he wish them ent by ma, you ust ad the postage as ndeated above, or they can he ren exp 
iy at re 4 much cheaper. 
Ae ws Rayuiond skateo Are remaskably attongy Wey wil ourwenr ihe average boy's skating years. | and charges paid by receiver, which in many cases w much cheaps 
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The Arctic Storm Cap. Given for one new subscriber. 
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Lady’s Extension Safety Skates. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 


ACARD. Many of the articles on our PREMIUM LisT are heavy, 
and can be transported by express quite cheaply —much cheaper 
than by mail. We would suggest that friends and neighbors wishing | We have contracted 
to purchase goods from our Premium List can save the mall | with one of the best man- 
This is the first time we have | charges by clubbing their orders and having the goods forwarded to | ufacturers to make for us 
offered a pair of Skates for| one address by express. Many of our subscribers and friends have | very large number of 
ladies. We have had many calls | followed this suggestion, with good results. Storm Caps, as seen illus. 
for them. We now answer the trated in the cuts. 
call. Cut No. 1 illustrates the 

Mr. Raymond has made for us Cap as worn in ordinary 
weather. Cut No. 2 a8 

rp in very cold weath- 

* it AB will hg noticed, it forms a perfect protection for the earsauil 
“pack part of the head. 

The Cap ts well made from fine navy blue 
| Wool cloth, lined with red felt. 

It i the best style of a Cap for cold weather 
we have yet been able to find. It is stylish and 
| Neat in appearance, yet it fe made for bard cer- 

vice. It is just the Cap for school-boys or for 
farmers, or for any person liable to be exposed 
to cold weather. Sizes trom 6% to 7. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 8 cents. be 
| Postage and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium 
purchased. 












Skating Lantern, witn 
Colored Lights, and Gem 


Whistle. All given for one 
new subseriber. 


The Bicycle and Signal Whistle 
4s full nickel-plated, very power. 
ful, and {3 the discord Whistle 
used in bicycling, hunting and 
boating. It has nickel chain to 
attach to coat, 

The Pocket Lantern is just the 
thing for skating. It gives a 
clear, bright light, has a strong 


4 special Skate, planned especially for the comfort and pleasure of 
the young ladies. It is thoroughly made, and has the well-known 
extension feature on the foot-plate. 

How to Order. Measure the sole of your boot, from extreme end 
of heel to extreme end of toe, and send us the length in inches. 
Girls clubbing together, and ordering Skates sent by express to one 
address, can save about one-half the expressage. 

‘+ Balr given for one new subscriber and 18 cents additional. Our|tene, and’ can we carried by a 
price, only $1.95 per pair. If you wish them sent by mall, you must | strap. All given for one new 
add 50 cents for the postage, or they can be sent by express, and 


Subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 20 cente, when| The White Eagle Skate Sail. 
charges pald by receiver, which in many cases will be much cheaper. fent as 8 premium or purchased. 





Given for one dew subscriber and 35 cents additional. 


This Sail consists of more than thirty square feet of strong ae 
cloth stretched upon a Frame. This Frame 1s formed of # tt 
ash mast and spars, which are held together by cast metal ine Sail 
This is the strongest and best | The Frame can be easily put together and separated, and folded, 
Toboggan made for the price. | as easily attached to and removed from the Frame. When 


three 
Well finished, four feet long. | the Sail and Frame make a light roll four feet long and two or 
Given for one new subscriber | inches thick. 


ents 
and 40 cents additional. Price $1.50. Our “Boy's Own” Ig thoroughly | This beautiful Skate Sail given for onc new subseriber and cons 
made. Must be sent by express and charges pald by receiver, | additional. Price $1.50 each. Must be sent by ee sed. 
| when sent as @ premium or purchased. \ charges pald by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchas 


Sketching Camera, No. 2. 


It conslets of a tripod Table, over which is adjusted a black, tent. 
like covering. At the top of the tent is arranged a mirror, at an 
angle of 45 degrees; also, a large Lens. The operator sits in a 
chalr, with his head end-shoulders covered with the black cloth, aud 
draws the landscape. 

Given for two new subscribersand 50 cents ailditional. Price $1.75. 
Must be sent by express and charges pald by receiver. 


“Boy’s Own” Toboggan. 














——— 
The King Pneumatic Rifle. Pistol-Crip. 





Nickel-Plated. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional, 


Our Pneumatic Rifle is a mine gf sport. If the weather 
is rainy, the plazza can be made a shooting-galler 
whole company entertained with trials of marks: 
Tf the sun shines, out-of-door shooting-mate 
und keen eyes and healthy complexions 














and a 
nship. 
hes can be held, 
secured, 











A Beautiful Rifle. 


This is the handsomest Air Rifle we 
curves are graceful, 





. Ils 
© ever seen. Its polished barrel shines like silver: 


For ‘the past few yea fe It is a Gun any boy would be proud to Cary Sy 





nd its proportions pi 





we have been using th 





































‘ arison. 
we paca a prouder still to own. Yet, with ail its beauty, its shooting qualities do not suffer in comp: 
nie; ir Rifle. This | shoots with precision, and carries a shot for a long distance 
cat cele d carries a shot ‘for a long dista . There fs 
a ae Basnuaailetae of an Air Gun is that it uses no powder. It is hence Inexpensive: 
on, and many thousands No ¢ r of explosions bility of fires 
ca pee ait Bian : ° of explosion: ‘© possibility of fires. stock. 
Have: besa peer i i manu turers have he King Pneumatic Rifle is made entirely of brass, fron and steel, with the a 
y, howeve ee eat, S much finer Gun. | ‘This is of wood, stained and polished ti s 1 d has a pistol- 
This new Gun we have named the Kin 1 shel plated: de hea ae Hee LE 
s feu | other exposed parts are nickel-plated. Its length le 33 laches. It le designed entirely 
matic Rifle. Thi c : Stine MERE eee 
nein ough 0 much superior to the 


and in fact any other similar gun, we are able too 


the Chicago. For an accurate long-distance Target Gun, we cannot 





fer it at but a slight advance over 
too highly recommend it. 


Common BB shot are used. These can be Ri 
Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. Price, $1.25, We send with the R purchased: 
quantity of Shot and a Target. Postage and packing 50 cents, when sent as a premium 


1B e. 
bought for a few cents a pound at any local OF ay 

















No Premium given for one’s own Subscription. 
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Fine English, American and German Pocket Cutlery. 


Tweezers, Pick, Ser 
hoof. 





Knife 1s one of our most popular premiums. 


Boy’s Own Knife, Pearl Handle, No, 40, The Boy's Own Knife 1s a beauty, but It’s more; it’ 


made to cut and to keep Its edge. 
Bolster, Rivets and Shield, and best of Pearl Handle. 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.25. Postage and packing 5 cents, 


when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Lady’s Pearl Handle Knife, No. 520. The cut illustrates how our Lady’s Kuife looks. We gave 
the plan of this Knife to our manufacturer, and this ts the result. Fine English Steel, faultless Pearl 


and perfect finish are embodied in the Knife. 


Outfit for the Young Modeller in Clay. 


Given for one new subscriber. 





This art is supposed by many to be a dificult and uninteresting 
one. Most pupils, however, not only acquire the art easily, but also 
grow more and more fascinated as their work progresses. Our 
Outfit for Young Modellers is very complete. It conelsts of a 
“Guide on Modelling In Clay,” an assortment of Boxwood Tools, 
an imported French Medallion Model, and five pounds of Prepared 
Modelling Clay, which can be used over again many times. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price complete, $1.00. Must be 
sent by express and charges pald by receiver, when sent as 
4 premium or purchased. 


Combination Premium Package, No. 1. 


Given for one new subscriber. 





This package contains a most valuable assortment of articles for 
young folks. 

lst, a Rubber Printing Outfit, conslsting of a 3A font of Type, 
Type Holder, Ink Pad, Tweezer, and Directions. Just the thing for 
marking clothing or printing cards. 2d, @ Duplex Call Whistle, 
having two cylinders of different lengtha, and capable of produc- 
ing a most powerful sound. 3d, a practical Fountain Pen, which 1s 
easily filled and kept in order. 4th, a package of Calling Cards. Sth, 
a fine 6-paged Ivorine Pocket Memorandum Book. 6th, 9 beautiful 
Gold-plated Pocket Pencil. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 
10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Stanley’s Smoothing Plane. 1% inch Cutter. 


This 1s the favorite 
Stanley adjustable 
Smoothing Plane. It is 
one of the most popular 
styles used for this pur- 
pose among carpenters. 

Given for one new sub- 
scriber and 30 cents addi- 
tlonal. Price $1.50. Post- 


ih 
age and packing 40 cta. 


i Ay 








No, 40. 


Farmer's English Knife, No. 489. 
nine distinct tools,—two Blades, a Lancet, Corkecrew, Reamer, 
ew Driver, and a Hook for cleaning a horse’s 
It Is of special service to the farmer. 

Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. For sale 
by us for $1.00. Postage and packing cents, when scnt as a premlum or purchased. This fine | holm pattern. 





This Knife comprises 


Given for one new subscriber. 





It ts made only to 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Granger's Knife, No. 45. The Blades of this fine Knife are the best English cast crucible steel, 
and will cut like a razor. Stag-Handle, double German Silver Bolsters, Rivets and Shield, brass-lined. 

Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 5 cents, 
For convenience for a lady nothing could be better; | when sent as a premium or purchased. 








A Beautiful Riding Saddle. 
Given for four new subscribers and $2.00 additional. 


We have eclected this Saddle as the most popular and eerviceable 
style in use. Made of good quality leather, good strong Tree, well 
ironed, full Pad, 4-inch Cotton Girth, Wood Stirrups. 

Given for four new eubscribers and $2.00 additional. Price $5.50. 
Must be sent by express and charges pald by receiver. 





A Fine Riding Bridle. 


This Bridle 1s made of Onk-Tanned Leather, substantially put 
together, with Curb Bit. The Curb is not shown in this cut. 

Given for one new subscriber and 40 cents additional. Price $1.50. 
Must be sent by express and charges pald by receiver. 


Single Buggy Harness. 
Given for seven new subscribers and $5.00 additional. 


This Harness Is 
made by one of our 
largest manufactur. 
ere. The material is 
selected No. 1 Oak- 
Tanned Leather, 
nicely finishod 


throughout. 
Description; Bri- 
dle s Inch wide; 


Fancy front, patent 
Leather Blinds, | 
round Side Rein or | 
Over-check, Lines 
flat, fair or black, 
fancy Creased| 
Breast Collar, with 
1} inch Single Strap Traces, 3-Inch Saddle, patent leather Skirts, full | 
padded, Fancy Box Loop, Shaft Tugs and Belly Bands, Fancy 
Crensed Single Strap Breeching, round Crupper. 








gentlemen, too, will find it a most useful vest-pocket companion. 
Large blade, nail blade and filo, glove and boot-buttoner. 


Price $1.00. Postage and packing 
5 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Four-Blade Pearl Knife, No. 620. This Is a fine Knife—a Woaten- 





Welght of harness boxed, 18 pounds. When ordering state size | 
und weight of horse, whether side or over-check is wanted. 

Given for seven new subscribers and $5.00 additional. Price 
$13.00. Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver. | 


No. 620. 





our order, and expressly for our eubscribers. By controlling thie 


epectal Knife ourselves we are able to offer a rare Premium at alow price. The cut will show you 


'8 | just how the Knife looka, and its exact size. It is made from the best Englizh Steel, the Pearl ia the 
No better-cutting Knife to be had at any price. German Silver | first quality, and the handle ia brass-lined. 


‘The tips are German Silver. 
Price $1.25. Postage and packing 5 cents, 


The New Imperial Gilding Outfit. 





Gildings are employed for decorating Houschold Ornaments, 
Candelabra, Gas Fixtures, Baskets, Mantel and Etagere objects, 
Frames, Cornices, Furniture and Artistic Ornamentation of all 
kinds. They may be used on Metal, Wood, Paper, Silk, Plaster, 
Leather, and many other substances, with equally brilliant effect. 

The Outft consists of four bottles Imperial! Gold Paint, with 
Brushes and directions for use. They are ready for instant usc, 
and may be applied by the most inexperienced amateur. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price of four hottles, 90 cents. 
Postage and packing 30 cts., when sent asa premlum or purchased. 


The Leclanche Electric Bell Outfit. 


‘The cut SNustrates the Leclanché Electric Bell Outfit complete. 
It consists of a large Leclanché Battery with Chemicals, fifty feet 
of Tueulated Copper Wire, a paper of Clamp Tacks for putting 
{t up, one Pueh Button with Porcelain Knob, and an elegant 
Nickel-Plated Electric Bell mounted on a black-walnut base. Ithas a, 
vlack-walnut cover. Any young man can easly put up this Electric 
Bell. For door-bells, for servants’ call-bells, etc., there 1s nothing 
quite so handy and reliable as this Outiit. 

Some parties are doing quite a business by purchasing these Out- 
fite by the dozen, and putting them into houses at reasonable rates. 





Given, complete, for two new subscribers and 35 cents additional. 
Price $2.00. Must be sont by express, amd charges paid by 
receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

On receipt of 90 cents additional, we will include In the Outfit a 
Spring Burglar Alarm Attachment, for either a door or window, 
with complete diagram and instructions for putting it up. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premium given for transfer Subscriptions, 





Useful Mechanical Tools and Valuable Outfits. 


Improved Nickel Bracket Saw Ouitfit. 


Hand Drill, No. 3. 


Given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. 






This Outfit now consists of 1 Nickel-Plated Bracket Saw Frame, 
5x12 inches; 24 Saw Blades; 1 sheet Impression Paper; 1 
Manual of Sawing and Wood-Carving; Designs for Brackets, 
etc., full size; 1 Brad Awl and 1 Marquetry Table Clamp. 

Below js a list of some of the articles which any boy can inake. 

We give over 70 original and choice designe with the Saw, but as 
our space is limited, we number but twenty-four: Match Safes, 
Tollet Racks, Card Receivers, Picture Rests, Photograph 
Frames (Cabinet Size), Wall Brackets, Paper Knives, Hanging 
Baskets, Stereoscopic View Holders, Pen Racks, Watch Stands, 
Glove Boxes, Beautiful Work Boxes, Handkerchief Boxes, 
Pretty Easels, Wall Pockets, Fancy Ornamental Designs, Letter 
Boxes, Book Covers, Table Mats, Yarn Winders. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 
ing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Bracket Saw Blades. 


We cannot ree. 
ommend these 
fine American 
Blades too bigh- 
ly. They cut faster | 
and are also much 
stronger than the 
French or Ger- 
man Blades. We 
believe that these 
Blades are the 
best in the world. 
We give fifteen 
dozen for one 
10 (caleba betdetbdbbbtdbbbdddhdd, new subscriber. 
Postage and 
packing 10 cents, when sent as a premlum or purchased. 
Prices as follows: Sizes, from Nos. 0 to 4 inclusive, 15 cents per 
dozen, or $1.00 for 12 dozen; Nos. 5 to 10 inclusive, 15 cents per 
dozen, or $1.25 for 12 dozen. Postage pald by us. 


Adjustable Iron Mitre-Box and Saw. 


It is 12 Inches 
long, and will saw 
moulding 2 x 3X 
inches. It has a 
sanded floor, ad- 
juetable spring 
and gauge. The 
blade of the Mitre. 
Saw is 12 inches 
long, filed and set 
ready for use. 
Given for two 
Packed in wooden box. 





new subscribers and 50 cents additional. 


Thie Hand Drill is nearly twelve inches long, bas Cut Gears, 
Steel Spindles, Rosewood Head and Handle, Forged Stee! Chucks, 
which will hold 8-16 inch and smaller drills, and is heavily nickel- 
plated and finely polished. We give with this Hand Drill oll-tem- 
pered Drill Polnts, assorted sizes. The handle of this Tool ts 
hollow, and has a screw cap. The handle contains the Drills when 
not in use. 

Given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. Price $1.50. 
Postage and packing 25 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased. 


The Columbia Foot-Power Lathe. 
Given for one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. 


One of the most fascinating of employments fe that of Turning. 
Since this cut was made we have changed the model, using a Belt 
Instead of gearing. 

‘This Lathe is a recent patented Invention of one of our experts, 
and is made for us alone. It is wonderfully simple in construction, 
and while the cheapest Lathe ever put upon the market, it will yet 





do the best of work. It can be clamped to any tble, is provided 
with a convenient foot-power, and can turn an article fully four feet 
in length. The castings are of the best gray von, the spindles of 
steel, and the face-plate of turned brass. We furnish free with the 
lathe, 1 Turning Chisel, 2 Boring Tools, Calipers, Directions, and a 
Sheet of full-sized Patterns for a number of beautiful and valuable 
articles. 

Given for one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. Price $2.50. 





sent as a premlum or purchased. 
Each Lathe is packed ina strong box, and weighs about 10 pounds. 


Star Kitchen Saw. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


The frame of this useful eaw Is made of steel, polished and nickel- 
plated. It has a Buck handle, and an arrangement for straining up 
the saw blade. It is 14 inches long. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 75 cents. Postage and 





Price $3. Must be sent by expres 





nd charges paid by receiver. 


Pocket Companion Tool-Holder, No. 5 






















Good practical tools are al 
tool-chest in the house will save 
but a tool-chest in the pocket will s: 
a dollar. 





Ss useful. A 





Description. 


Ist. It is made by the Millers Falls 
Co., and Is the perfection of all tool 
bolders. This perfection has been 
reached only through years of 
experience. 

2d. The cut will show you 
just what tools belong witli 
the set. The quality of the 
steel used, the beautiful 
finish and fine temper. 
Ing, are of course not 
shown in the cut. 

3d. The handle 6f 
this Tool-Holder is 
made from rose. 
wood, while the 
Patent Chuck, 
which will hold 
apything, from a 
pin toa large file, iv 
nickel. plated. The 
tools are carried in the 
handle, which 13 ar 
ranged for that pur. 
pose, 

4th, The Screw Cap 
1s made from Rose- 
wood. 





packing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Must be sent by express and charges paid by recelver, when | 


Six Carving Tools and Instruction Book, 
In Black Walnut Case. Given for one new subscribe, 





One of the most delightful of Arta is that of wood-carving. For 
generations, the Swiss Mountaineers have produced perfect “dreams 
in wood.” Before these, the Yankee boy, with his jackknife, stood 
defeated. He had neither the toole nor the knowledge for such 
work. 

We still believed in the ability of the Yankee boy, and seren! 
years ago brought out a set of Carving Tools, both low in price and 
of a good quality. The results have shown our faith to have bees 
well grounded. Boys and girls in every part of the United States 
have secured these Tools and learned to do most excellent work. 

There are Six Tools in the Set. They have rosewood handles, and 
are sharpened ready for use. With the Tools we give a Book of 
Ivetructions, 12 designs and 15 reproductions from artistle earrings 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack. 
ing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Outfit of Wood for Scroll Sawing. 


This wood Is 
inch thick, two 
feet long, and 
comesinassorted 
widths, and is put 
up in 2-cent 
packages. Our 
Premium Offer 
conelats of one 
package each of 
Black Walnut, White Holly and Cherry. 

The three packages given for one new subscriber and 10 cents 
additional. Price 75 cents. Must be sent by express and charges 
pald by recelver. Price of single package, 25 cents. 





Outfit of Tools, No. 60. Given for one new subscriber. 






This Set consists of 1 
Millers Falls Key-Hole 
Saw, with detachable 
wooden handle (an im- 
provement on the ut), 
1 Archimedean Drill, 
with chuck and six drills, 1 small Bench Viee, 1 emall Block Plane. 
These Tools are all made in the best manner from good materials. 
‘This combination will be found very valuable to every one of 4 
mecbanical turn of mind. 

Given for one new subscriber. For sale by us for $1.00. Post 





age and packing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or purchared. 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 





The Tools scen in the cut cau be mit 
packed in the poeket of the Holder, # 
are always ready for instant use. 


Quality of the Tools. 


As to the quality of the Toole. Tee 
are forged from the finest quallty 0 
English tool steel. The tempering 
is perfect; ‘nothing floer 8° 
temper is to be found in any 
tool. Every boy should have 
one. Every family avoul 
have one. ‘This fea speci! 
premium offer. 


Size of the Tools. 


The cut does not show 
the fall size of either 
the Holder or Tools. 

* phe Holder 9 7% 

inches long, and tbe 
Tools (nine fn Dus 
ber) are each fou" 
incheslong. They 
consist of zu B 
a, 1 
ine, 2 Chiselé 
1 Screw-Driver: ! 
Gouge, 1 Reamer 
Given for one Bet 
subscriber and 10 cer 
additional. Price #1 


Postage 20 cents. 

















Wy. 


a 





No Premium forwarded. unless Postage is sent. 
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Printing Press and Mechanical Tools. 


The Daisy Printing Press Outfit. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


TSE ESR WAU ES, 
UE Wark rzoth Earth ek ech, 
PERG eer a eh CT, 





This Press and Outfit is a new one, and is offered as a special inducement. Formerly an Outfit like 
this sold at the storee at $2.00 each. In their journey from boyhvod to manhood most boys pass 
through the amateur-printing age; to those we offer this practical Outfit. 

It consists of 1 Daisy Printing Press, size of Chase 1% x 2% inches, 1 Fine Composition Roller, 1 Can 
of the best Ink, 1 Composing Pallet (2 lines), 1 Full Font of Type, including Quads, Spaces and 
Perlods, 1 Pack Floral Cards, full Instructions, 1 Box Bronze. 

Given for one new subscriber. We offer it for sale for only $1.00. Postage and packing 65 cents, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. Or we will send It by express, charges not paid. 


Outfit for Tapping Boots and Shoes. 
Glven for one new subscriber and 40 cents additional. 


Most people took upon the work of 

























tapping boots and shoes as a very difi- 
cult thing to do. With proper appli 
ances, however, a person soon dis 
covers that itis in reality a very simple 
matter. He also finds that by doing 


his own repairing he can 8: 
per centage of his expenses. 

With it a 
boy can soon 
learn to do 
repairing. 





@a large 





Our Outfit 1s complete. It contains a large aseortment of appliances for tapping boots or shoea, 
together with a pair of Taps and Heel-lifts, all cut and shaped, ready for naling to the shoe. Full 
| directions are given with each Outfit. The Awl and Twine are not given with the Outil. 

Given for one new subscriber and 40 cents additional. Price of complete Outfit, $1.50. Must be 
| sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Outfit for Making French Confectionery. 








The Outfit conslats of a Nickel-Plated Dropping Wire, packages of 
Vegetable Coloring Compounds, Flavoring Acids, Waxed Paper, 
2 lbs. Confectioners’ Sugar, and Lessons in French Candy-Making. | 

The Outfit given for one new subscriber, and 15 cents additional. | 
Price $1.00. Must be sent by express, and charges paid by | 
receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Blow Pipe, Alcohol Lamp and Microscope. 


This Outat | 
= 
= 


ia for solder. 
— 





ing and braz- 
ing inetals. | 
With it Glass 
can be blown 
or formed 
into shape. 
The Micro- 
scope has a 
strong mag. 
nifying power. All given for one new aubseriber. Price 90 cents. 








Postage and packing 10 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Improved Youth’s Tool Chest. 


Given for three new subscribers and $2.00 additional. 





‘This Chest cannc: be purchased at the stores for less than $7.50. 


| These Tools in tho hands of a boy prove an educator, and are a great 


convenience to all members of the family for the many odd jobs that 
are found about the house. The Chest 1s made from chestnut, 
trimmed in black waluut. Size of Chest 18x 9%, and 6 inches deep. 

‘The Chest contalus the following Tools:—12-Inch Hand-Saw, 
Block Plane, Bit Brace, 3 Bits, Screwdriver, Draw Knife, 
Hammer, Compasses, Chisel (%-inch), Chisel (44-inch), Scratch 
Awl, Pliers, Two-Foot Rule, Try Square, Gauge, 2 Gimlets, 
Awl, Mallet, File, Plumb-Bob, Chalk Line, Nail Set, Monkey 
Wrench, Spirit Level, Screwdriver for Bit Brace, 2 Hand 
Clamps, Bottle LePage’s Glue, making thirty Tools. 

The Thest of Tools, with Book, given for three new subscribers 
and $2.00 additional. Price $5.00. Must be sent by express and 
charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








Soldering Casket, Glass Cutter, and Crispin’s 
Pocket Companion. Given for one new subscriber. 


We recommend the use of a Soldering Set in every 
home. It will pay for itself many times over every 
year, besldes saving the trouble of sending 
to the tin.shop whenever the tin dish leaks. 











The Set consists of a fine adjustable Soldering Iron, with solid 
copper ends, one Bar of Solder, onc Scraper and a box of Resin, and 
Directions. We aleo give Glass Cutter and a Crispin’s Companion. 
All given for one new subscriber. Price &%cents. Postage and 
packing 25 cente, when sent as 8 premium or purchased. 





A Suggestion. It will be a good plan for several persons to club 
together and order a selection of these articles sent in one package 
by express. By acting on this suggestion several articles can be 
sent to one address by exprese about as cheaply as one article sent 
singly. This idea can be proftably adopted. 


The Companion Foot-Power Lathe and Scroll Saw. 


Remarkable History. 


In 1875 THE YOuTH’s COMPANION 
brought out the first low-priced 
practical Foot-Power Scroll Saw 
ever made. THE COMPANION has 
ordered manufactured at one time 
10,000 machines. 

‘These machines are the result of 
many years of experience to pro 
duce the best possible Scroll Saw 
at a low price. 

Rogers Scroll Saw. This is the 
delight of the amateur worker at 
Scroll Sawing. 

The Balance Wheel is 414 inches 
in diameter, and bas a rim of solid 
Emery for grinding and polishing. 

Each machine is set up, run and 
carefully inspected before leaving 
the factory; It 1s then taken down 
and shipped in a box. 

The machine is provided with a 
Dust Blower and with a Tilting 
Table for inlaying. With each 
machine we give 24 Saw Blades, 
Screwdriver, Belt Hooks, Direc- 
tion Sheet, Wrench, 70 Designs, 
and 6 Drill Points. 

The Saw alone weighs 2% lbs., 
Saw and Box together, 45 Ibs. Price 
of thie fine machine, with extras, 
$3.50. This machine is the most sat- 
Isfactory working amateur Scroll 
Saw that has yet been made. 

Given for three new subscribers 
and 35 cents additional; or two new 
subscribers and 8 cents additional; 
or one new subscriber and $1.35 
additional. 

It Is just the thing for a boy of 
a mechanical turn of mind. It will 
keep him out of mischief, and also 
prove a source of profitable em 
ployment. 








Companion Lathe and Scroll Saw. 


Companion Lathe. 


The Lathe and Saw Is the best 
combination Lathe and Jig Saw now 
made. Its superior points are: 1, 
Strong and heavy castings and extra 
fintsh. 2, Large Treadle. 3, Auto 
matic Dust Blower. 4, Anti-friction 
Blade Wheel. 5, Large Emery 
Wheel. 6, Rigid Head and Tail 
Stocks. 7, Improved Saw Clamps. 
8, New Straining Rod. 9, High 
Speed. 10, Tilting Table. Lathe 
will turn wood 16 inches in length. 
Swing of Lathe, 3% inches. 

We send with each machine 3 
Turning Tools, Screwdriver, Belt 
Hooks, Direction Sheet, Wrench, 
24 Saw Blades, G Drill Points, 
11 Designs. 

In addition to the 71 Designs men 
tioned above we also give with both 
the Companion Scroll Saw and 
Lathe, or the New Rogers Scroll 
Saw, a small bric-’ brac dealgn’ 
not shown in cut. This bric-A-brac, 
when well made, makes a most 
beautiful article for the parlor or 
sitting-room. 

Welgbtof machine 50 lbs. Boxed, 
all ready for shipping, about 75 Ibs. 

Given for nine new subscribers, 
or for six new subscribers and $1.50 
additional; or three new subscrib- 
crs and $3.00 additional. Price of 
machine, $8.50 complete. 

How We Ship.—Fach of these 
Machines is carefully packed in a 
wooden case, and sent by fast 
freight or express, as you prefe 
Transportation charges are pald by 
receiver, when sent asa premium or 
purchased. We ship We:.ern orders 
from the factory in Western Massa- 
chusetts direct. 
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Premiums given fo old Subsoribers only, 





Useful School Articles and Drawing Set. 


Solid Silver Book-Mark. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 





‘The blade 1s made of sterling silver and mounted In a pearl han- 
die. Itcan be used not only as its name indicates, but also as a 
aper-cutter. 
MiGiven for one new subscriber, and 15 cents additional. Price €1.00. 
Postage and packing 6 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


“Lamp of Learning”? School Pin. 
Given for one new subscriber. 


We have quite an inquiry from our subsoribers in 
schools and colleges for Claas Pins. We select this 
emblem as most appropriate. Cut ts actual size. 
Solld gold, fine hand-engraved. 

Price 75 cents each. Postage and packing 6 
cents, when sent as a promlum or purchased. 
$7.50 per dozen, post-paid, in lots of 12 or more. 
No discount on less quantity. 


Ropp’s Combined Calculator & Pocket-Book. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


This article is invaluable to 
every farmer, tradesman or 
mechanic. Its 128 pages are 
crowded with rules and tables. 
It will show at a glance, with- 
out using paper or pencil, the 
correct amount required by 
any business transaction. Over 
20 years have been spent upon 
this Calculator. Its possession 
may save large sums of money. 
It contains a renewable account book, silica slate and money com- 
partment, and is covered with American Russia leather. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 
Ing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Improved Eagle School Outfit. . 
Given for one new subscriber. 


This excellent School Package contains a large assortment of 
articles which every scholar should possess. The complete Outfit 
consists of 1 Waterproof School Bag, with strap, 1 Sterling Ruler, 





with Pencil, 1 fine Nickel-Plated Pencil Compass, with Pencil, 1 Eagle 
Bevel Eraser, 1 Penknife, 1 Dozen Assorted Pena, 1 Cedar Pen- 
holder, 4 Eagle Colored Slate Crayons, 8 Eagle Slate Pencils encased 
#2 Wood, 1 Improved Eagle nickel-tipped Drawing Pencil, and 1 Slate 
raser. 
All given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and 
packing 20 cents, when sent as & premium or purchased. 


The Champion School Outfit. 


1-Plated Drawing Set, 
‘This fine Outit consists of 1 Imported Nicke! 
—an instrument of unusual good quality and value,—1 toro-hiaded 
Pocket Knife, with Metal Shield in Handle, 1 Rubber-Tipped Peneil, 
1 Wood.Covered Slate Pencil, 1 Penholder, 6 Pens, and 1 Scholar's 
Companion with Patented Combination Lock. 






Pencils and 
Holders. By a simple movement of the hand the combination Is 
turned, securely locking these articles In the Holder. It can then 
only be opened by the person who knows the combination. 

The complete Outfit glven for one new subscriber. Price 90 cents. 
Postage and packing 15 cts., when seut asa premium or purchased. 


This last article is designed for holding Fens, 


Nickel Drawing Instruments. 


We have arranged with the maker of these Drawing Instruments 


to have them nickel-plated. 
Our cut gives in outline the number of instruments that make up 


this Set. Itcontains 15 pieces, among which are the following: 





Compasses, a Compass Extension, a Drawing or Ruling Pen, an Arm 


Extension, a Crayon Holder, a Metal Protractor, a Wood Rule, etc. | 


Wo have imported direct from France a very large number of these 
Drawing Sets for the special use of our subscribers. 

Given for only one new subscriber. For sale by ua for $1.00. 
Postage and packing 10 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased. 


English Leather Music Roll. 





Made of solid leather, one piece, russet color, with handic, and 
Strap with oxidized Clasp. Full size, 15 x 16 inches. Very handsome, 
and will wear a lifetime. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 





15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Gaskell’s Compendium, and Fountain Pen, 
Both given for one new subscriber. 


oa 
Srna aN 





Gaskell's Compendium is too well known for us to give an exten, 
ed description. ‘The Compendium gives a full self-teaching coins 
| in penmanship, consisting of Instruction Book and Over 20 Cony 
Plates of plain and ornamental writing. Hundreds of young me, 
| and ladies now hold good positions who used this Compendiants 
| perfect themselves in Penmanship. 

‘The Fountain Pen Is practical, durable, cheap. The Case is made 
in Smitation of rabber. It is simple in construction, casly fled and 
adjusted, and being lined throughout with nickel and furulshed wits 

| a non-corrosive pen, it is always cleanly. 
Both given for one new subscriber. Price of both, $1.00. Postage 
and packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Scholar’s Plush Companion. 


We have had this Scholar’s Companton made expresely for our 
subscribers. The Case Itself 18 very strong, and ought to last for 
many years. It 1s covered with a fine quality of garnet plush, while 





the ineide of the cover {s Hned with satin. Tho Companion is fur. 
nished with Pencils, Holder, Rubber, Ruler, and a pretty Ivory 
Handle Penknife. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 
Ing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Boy’s School and Drill Cap. 
Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


A uniform School Cap {8 a good thing all around —good for the 
boy and good for the school. The custom of wearing School Caps 
of uniform pattern is becoming quite general. 





The Cap we offer is made from standard dark-blue wool cloth. 
The cut iMustrates the Cap. In ordering, state the size wanted. 
German Silver Initials can be furnished at 5 cents each, extra. 

Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00 
each. Postage and packing 15 cents, when eent as a premium 
or purchased. A company of boys ordering a dozen or more at one 
time can have them at the rate of $10.00 per dozen, all to be cent to 
one address by express not paid. Not less than 12 sold at this rate. 





Weeden’s Improved Horizontal Steam Engine. 


A Fine Engine. 


Six years ago we introduced to the public the up- 
right Steam Engine, of which over 100,000 have since 
been made. The Engine was a beauty, surpassing 
any other Toy Engine. 

We take pleasure in introducing our new Horizon. 
tal Steam Engine, which is a great improvement over 
the upright. 

The cut shows its exact appearance, but not ite 
Deauty, or its size. It te painted and decorated in 
gold, black and vermilion. It 1s especially designed 
to illustrate in a practical way the principle of the 
Steam Engines so generally used in our manufactur. 
ing establishments. 

We would say that It was through the efforts of THE 
Youtu’s ComPANION that this beautiful line of Steam 
Engines was invented and manufactured. We think 
itis true that Mr. Weeden ts the only man in the 
United States who could have successfully carried 
out our ideas in producing Steam Toy Engines, of 
80 perfect construction, at a low price. 


—_— 


Weeden’s Double Mili Engine. 
NOT ILLUSTRATED. 


This Engine has two complete Bollers, two 
Lamps, two Safety Valves, Steam Dome, and 
Whistle. A Steam Pipe conveys the steam trom 
both Boilers through the Throttle Valves to the 
Steam Chest. 

The Donble kngine is made up of two complete 
Engines, with their respective Cylinders, Piston 
finished In Bronze, Scarlet, Gilt, and Black. 

Given for two new subscribers and $1.00 additional, 
charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or P 








urchased. 


* Cross Heads, and Connecting Rods. 


Price 93.00. 





Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 























This Engine ts | Cylinder, we have arran, 


Must be sent by express, and 





Description. 


We are especially pleased with the perfect construction and beauty 
of the Horizontal. 

The Engine ia made with a Stationary, Instead of an Oscillating, 
Cylinder. The Steam Chest is provided with a Slide Valve that [3 
operated by means of an Eccentric on the Fly-wheel Shaft. 7 
arrangement adds greatly to the appearance and power 0! 
the Engine. There fs alco a Steam Whistle, Steam Pipe, 
Steam Dome, Throttle Valve, Connecting Bod, Belt Pulley 
as well as other important parts. All parts are accurately 
made, and fitted most carefully by experienced workmen, 

It {s capable of running toy machinery ata high Lae 
speed, and will prove a valuable object teacher to any 7: 
ofa mechanical turn of mind. An improved Safety Valve 
prevents all danger of explosion. Our limited space a 
vents a further description. We can only say that it is the 
most powerful and beautiful Engine that we have ev 
offered our subscribers. 

Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents saditions) 
Price $1.25. Postage and packing 35 centa, when sent: ; 
apremlum or purchased. Or, cent by express, charge 


not prepaid. 


Cornish Beam Engine. 
NOT ILLUSTRATED. 


sual 

The Boller ts mounted in imitation of ee 
brick setting, including stays and working 

door for management of fires. iss 

The top of Boller is provided with a at 

Gallows Frame with Walking Beam, and 1 
vith Safety Valve. Instead of an Os¢l 


into 8 
ged as a special feature a new device for the introduction of steam 
stationary, vertical Cylinder, conaleting of Rocking Valve with Valve Rod, worked by an eccentric. 

Given for one new subscriber and 25 conte additional, 
a when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Price $1.25. Postage and packing 30 cents 





fan 














No Premiums given for one’s own Subscription. 
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American Steam Toys and Electrical Apparatus. 


Steamboat ‘‘ Acushnet.” 


Given for one new subscriber and 
‘75 cents additional. 


This beautiful Side- Wheel Steamer, built 
expressly for our use, is modelled after the 
famous steamers that once sailed between 
New Bedford and Martha's Vineyard. 

Before the manufacturer was able to offer 
these boats for sale It neccssitated the expen- 
diture of a large amount of money. 

We now offer it to our subscribers for the 
third year. The Steamers are twelve inches 
in length, are painted with a bronze bottom, 
white side and yellow top, with stripings of 
ved and gilt, have a rocking-beam motion, avd 
a tight fuel-compartment, which leads from the 
bow to the reservoir. 


Electric Motor and Battery Outfit. 


Given for one new subscriber and 65 cents additional. 





This fine Motor is just the thing for making expertments or for 
running light wy machinery. It develops a high rate of speed and 
ig made in a thorough manner. We give with the Motor a Battery, 
Solution and full directions for running it. We do not include the 
Glass Jar as shown In the cut. Any tumbler can be used. 

Given for one new subscriber and 65 cents additional. Price $1.90. 
Postage and packing 30 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Steam Engine and Force Pump. 
Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


The combination consists of an Up. 
right Steam Engine with Force Pump, 
Rubber Hose and Metal Nozzle. When 

in operation a stream 
— of er will be 


thrown for a number 
y\ of feet, thus beautt- 


5 \ fully Mustrating the 
manner of pumping 
water by steain press. 


ure. The E ne is 
painted in colo 
Given for 
one new 
subseriber 
and 10 ets. 
additional. 
Prices1.00. 
Postage 
and the 
packing 
30 cents, 




































Goods by Express. Friends wishing to purebase goods from our 
Presium List can save on express charges. How? By clubbing 
thetr orders and requesting that the goods be forwarded to one 
address by express. 


Locomotive, Track, etc. 


Given for one new subscriber and 
$1.50 additional. 


Five objects are combined in this Premium: 

Ist, The Steam Locomotive. 2d, Cur. 3d, 
Tender. 4th, Station. sth, Stage Coach, Flag 
House, and the Circular Track. 

‘This beautiful Locomotive is 8 
Inches in length, from the tip of 
the coveatcher to end of the cab, 
and is 4% inches in 
height to the tip of the 
smoke-stack, 

















It has a eafety-valve, which ensures perfect safety. By means of a new invention the steam 1s super- 
heated at a point just before it enters the ateam-chest. This adds greater power to the Locomotive. 

‘The Steam Locomotive Illustrated In the cut fs the result of our efforts. It 1s a great success In every 
way. The Engine isa beauty. Fill the boiler ebout two-thirds full of water, light the wicks under the 





American Steam Pile-Driver. 
Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 


This is the newest thing in the line of 
Steam Engines. It is a genuine Pile- 
Driver run by steam, with all of the 
appliances found on a large machine. 

The engineer first gets up steam; the 
Engine puffs away, then by pressing 
the Lever the Drum revolves, slow at 
first, but soon faster and faster. 

The Weight rises higher and higher 
In the guide-beams until it reaches the 
top. Here the Weight releases itself 
automatically from the hoisting-rope, 
and falla with much force. 

‘The Lever is then released, the hoist- 
ing-rope unwinds itself from the Drum, 
and descends until its engaging-hooks 
catch in the eye of the Weight. You 
now press the Lever again, the Weight 
rises and your fun continues. 

Tacks can be driven into a board, or 
sticks driven into the ground. Paper- 
caps are exploded by it with 

This is really the most fascinating 
Engine we have ever seen. It is an 









































ase. 








Engine that does eomething. Old as well as young are never tired 
of seeing it work. ‘The Pile-Driver is painted red and is 12 Inches 
in height, and the Engine 5); inches high and fs painted in black, red, 
gold and green. The demand for this fascinating toy will be very 
great. 





Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. Price $1.25. 
Postage and packing 40 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 




























Perfectly Safe. 


1t cannot explode, is perfectly safe, and will 
steam on a smooth body of water for half 
an hour with one filling of the boller. 

The boiler has a large steam-power reserve. 


Scientific Toys. 


This Steamboat adds one more to the list of 
Sclentitic Toye brought out by THE YOUTH'S 
COMPANION. We believe, as far as it Is pos- 
sible, that it is wise to combine instruction 
with amusement. 

Each one of these Steamers is tested before 
packing, and leaves our office in perfect order. 

Given for only one new subscriber and 75 
cents additional. Price $2.50. Postage and 
packing 40 cents. 


Edison’s Electric Lamp Outfit. 


Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


‘This Outfit has been designed 
for experimental and educa- 
tional purposes. It consists of 
an Edison one-candle- power 
Lamp, with Carbons, Zine, Wire 
and Solution. Ordinary glass 
goblets can be used for Jars. 
It iNustrates in a beautiful man- 
ner the wonders of Edison's 
Incandescent Electric Lamp. 

Given for one new subscriber 
and 50 cents additional. Price 
$1.50. Postage and packing 
20 cents additional. 





Weeden’s New Model Upright Engine. 


Given for one new subscriber and 20 cents additional. 


More than 125,000 of Weeden’s Upright Engines have been sold. 

We now offer it in improved form, as will be noticed in the cut. It 
is @ inches in height. It 
is a beautiful Engine. 

The Governor at the 
top of the Engine is a 
new feature. Its mo- 
tion as it rapidly re. 
volves is a pleasing noy- 
elty. 

Safety lve. The 
Engine has a perfect 
working Safety-Valve, 
which makes it impos- 
sible for the boiler to 
explode. 

Steam Whistle. By 
referring to the cut, you 
will notice the location 
of the Steam Whistle. 
You will aleo see the 
Valve by which the 
Whistle is operated. 

The Throttle Valve. 
An impor‘ant feature of 
this Engine fs its Throt- 
tle Valve. 

The Power of the 
Engine. The Engine 
has sufficient power for 
running toy-machinery. 

So perfectly and 80 
accurately 1s this En- 
gine made, that the 
screw-nuts on the cylin. 
der-head, and the rivet- 
heads on the boller and 
fire box are tmitated 
(see cut). 

Given for one new 
subscriber and 20 cents 
additional. Price $1.25. Postage and packing 35 cents, when sent 
asa premium or purchased. The Engine is a beauty. 





The Station. 


Our artist has designed for us a 
Railroad Station as illustrated in the 
cut. It bas been lithographed in color, 
which gives it the appearance of a 
brick station, We give the paper 
lithographs. The boy simply cuts 
out the wood boards upon which he 
pastes the lithographs. 

‘All of the people, ete. 
seen in this cut are litho- 
graphed, and are to be cut 
out and treated 
inthe same way 
as the station. 





botler, and it 
a Track about 





ew minutes “steam Is up,” 

eet in circumference Is included with each Engin eas 
We give the Locomotive, with Track, Tender and Car and Station, for one new subscriber and €1- 

additional. Price complete, $3.00. Must be sent by express and charges pald by receiver. 











«1 the Locomotive ts ready for a «pin on the Track,—for 
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No Premium given for transfer Subscriptions 


Fine Sporting and Outing Articles. 


A Fine Set of Field Croquet. 


Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


After a brief eclipse, Croquet has again como 
into high public fayor. There is found to be, after 
all, nothing like Croquet for an interesting, comfort. 
able out-of-door game. 

We are therefore sure our subscribers will 
be pleased at this opportunity for securing a 
good Field Croquet. This is an Eight-Ball 
Croquet, packed in a hinged-cover Box; with 
Balls, Mallets, Wickets, Stakes, Wicket-pegs, 
and Manual of Croquet, all complete. 

There are eight Balls 
and the same number 
of Mallets, all accurate- 
y turned from hard 
wood. The Wickets are 
of strong iron wire. 
‘The Stakes are striped 
to correspond with the 
colors on the balls and 
mallets. 

Croquet 
and all simi- 
lar games 
should be 
strongly en- 
couraged. 

Given for 
one new sub- 
scriber and 
50 cents additional. Price €1.50. Must be sent by express and 
charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


























Regulation Foot Ball, No. 5, with Manual. 


Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. | 











This fine Foot Ball ts the regulation 
size —27 inches in circumference —and 
is made of the best of stock. We give 
with each Foot Ball an Official Manual, 


containing Ref. 
eree’'s Duties, | 
Score Sheet, 
Field Chart and 
Foot Ball Rules, 
as authorized 
and adopted by 
the American 
Jutercotlegiate Association. The Foot Ball and Manual given for 
une new subscriber and 25 cents additional. The regular price of 
the Ball and Manual is $2.00. Our price fs only $1.50. Postage and 
packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Although the cost of rubber has considerably advanced during 
the past few months, we shall not for the present increase the price 
of our Foot Balls. 


Imported English Rugby Foot Ball. 


This Ball has been 
adopted by most of the 
leading professional 
players. The material is 
English grain leather, 
strongly sewed, and war. 
ranted first-class. The 
Bladders are made of 
heavy Para rubber. 

Given for two new | 
subscribers and $1.25 
additional. Price 93.50. 
Postage and packing 
25 cente, when sent as a premiim or purchased. 





The Hand-Woven Hammock. 


A good Hammock Is a luxury which every home should possess. 
For this purpose we recommend the Hand-Woven Hammock. A | 
better Hammock has never been made. It is woven with a close, 
tirm mesh, easy to lie upon, and not liable to catch the buttone. 

Hammock No. 1. This Hammock is made with 18 suspension 
cords at each end, Is 10 feet 6 inches in length, and warranted to 
fustain a steady pressure of 400 pounds. The bed is closely woven 
in a handsome style, and has a colored border. 





Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. Price $1.00. 
ee packing 35 cents, wien sent as a premium or 
Hammock No. 2. This fine Hammock is mat fre 
thread prize cotton cord, with 22 suspension aorta: cach tie. 
treme length of Hammock 12 feet. The bed te closely woven, and 
has a colored border. It will sustain 1,000 pounds’ stendy pressure. 
Given for one new subscriber and 60 conts additional, Pics tiie, 
Postage and packing 45 cents, when sent as a premium or pur. 
chased, or it can be sent by express, charges not Prepaid. 


We have yet to know of a single case 
lo case where these ‘ 
fatled to give satisfaction. Hammocks have 





Flannel Outing and Tennis Shirt. 


Flannel Outing Shirts are com- 
ing to be worn more and more. 
For street and oftice, as well as 
vacations, during hot weather, 
nothing adds more to one’s com- 
fort and diminishes one’s laundry 
bills. 

‘This Outing Shirt 1s made to 
our order, and fs neat, stylish and 
comfortable. Is good value for 
a medium-priced Shirt. Sizes 
from 13 to 164. When ordering 
state size of neck-band. 

Given for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional. Price 85 
cents. Postage and packing 15 
cents, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 

‘The “Four-in-hand” Tie is not 
included with the Shirt, but will 
be sent for 25 cents additional. 

Windsor Ties are in great demand at the present time. We 
can furnish Plaid Windsor Ties in handsome patterns and colors at 
a special price. One Windsor Tie sent post-paid to any address on 
receipt of 2% cents. 





Fine Russet Leather Belt. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


This style of Belt 
Is worn largely. 

It is made of fine 
Russet Leather, 
with nickel-plated 
rings, buckle and 





support. 
Given for one new 
subscriber. Price 


80cents. Postage and packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


Complete Fly and Bait Fishing Outfit. 


This is a combination Fly and Balt 
Fishing Outfit. It is designed for gen- 
eral brook and lake fishing, and for 
the money cannot be excelled. 

The Rod is a fine one, in 3 sections, 
91g feet long, with lance-wood tip, 
double ferrule, brass cap to butt, and 
ringed throughout. The Outfit 
contains, with the Rod, 1 Pat. 
Reel, 45-foot Linen Line, 6 
Snelled Hooks, 2 Fly Hooks, 1 
3-foot Leader, 1 Float, 1 Balt 
Box and 1 Box Split Shot. 

Given for one new 
subscriber. Price $1.00. 
Postage and packing 
20 cents, when sent 
as a premium or pur- 
ased. The Outfit 1s 
sent in two packages. 





















oh 





‘The cut shows the Patent Reel given with the Outfit. Itis simple, 
but effective, and takes up the line rapidly. 
Camping-Out or Wall Tent. 


This camping scene requires no explanation. Its suggestions of 
comfort, health and recreation must be evident to all. 





These Tents are made trom strong white tent drilling, an 
, and 
Supplied with poles and pins complete, all ready to set up. a 
‘Wall Tent, complete, size 6 x6 tout, 1s Biven for only one 
» ner 
subscriber and 93.25. Weight, with Poles, 25 Ibs. Price $5.00. "5 
Wall Tent, 7 x 9% feet, given tor two new subscribe: 
1d. $4.75 
additional. Price 88.00. Weight, with pok ita 
Wanted, $3.00 addition: Seg STi 
Wall Tent, complete, size 10 x 12 feet, Given for fi 
re - 
seribers, and $6.10 additional. Weight 8 Ibs. Price $11.00." ae 
#4.00 additional. Sent by express, and charges paid by receiver, 





Silk Outing Belts. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


These Belts are 
mad? of the best 
Englich silk web, 
with hand-burnished 
silver-plated trim. 
mings. Width 2% 
ane inches. 

D conta CW subscriber. Price 75 cents. Postage and 











Packing 10 conts, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Fine Racket, and Other Tennis Goods, 
Racket given for one new subscriber and $1.00 additional, 


The Wright & Ditson Tennis Racket ts sure ‘ 
to please the most exacting player. It is full a 
| regulation size, carefully bent, and is made 
with hard redwood seared handle, and walnut 
















We 






guarantee It to be cqual to any 
Given for one new subscriber and 
additional. Price $2 Postage 
packing 20 cents, when sent as a 
premium or purch 
12-Thread Net, 42 x 
2% feet. Given for one 
new subscriber 
45 cents addi. 
tional. Price 
$1.75. Post- 
age and 
packing 40 
cents, when 
sent as a pre- 
mium or pur- 
chased. 
Handicap 
Balls. Three 
given for 
one new | ¢ f 
subseriber. ‘ 
Price 75 
cents. Postage 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased, 
Sectional Net Poles, Guy Ropes, and Pegs. Given for one new 
subscriber and 35 cents additional. Price complete, 81.80. Mart 
be sent by express and charges pald by receiver, when cent 11 
a premium or purchased. 









Wright & Ditson’s Regulation League Base 


Ball. Given for one new subscriber. 


A young man’s education {s now 
considered incomplete without at 
least a thorough technical knowledge 
of the rules of Base Ball. An ac. 
quaintance with the game, acquired 
by practical contest on the “dia- 
mond,” is of far more value. 

To afford our subscribers an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy or perfect themeclyes 
in this truly great game, we offer 
Wright & Diteon’s Regulation League 
Ball. This ts one of the leading 
Balls, and ts used by professionala. 

If you intend to use a Ball, get the best. Moulded rubber centre, 
double cover. Weight 5 oz. Size 9 inches. Horse-hide cover. 

This fine Ball 1s given for one new subscriber. Price 90 cents 
| Postage and packing 10 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


@ REGULATION. 


EnOUE Bay ow 





Tennis and Outing Caps. 
Given for one new subscriber. 


The Caps we offer are 
just the thing for summer 
outings. They are made of 
jstriped English Cricket 
Flannel, ned with satine, 
| and are very cool and com. 
| fortable. The style we 
offer is the very latest. 
When ordering be sure and 
state the size of hat usually worn, as we have them in all sizes. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 75 cents. Postage and 
Packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Heliograph, or Sunlight Telegraph. 
Given for one new subscriber. 


A Hellograph ts an tnetrument for signalling by means of tbe 
sun's rays. Government Surveyors have telegraphed by means of 
it between points a hundred miles apart. 

We know our young friends will be delighted to possess such a0 
instrument, and be enabled to communicate with distant ueighbors. 





Our Hellograph consists of a cberry-wood Base, seounted se 
‘Tripod, and supporting an adjustable Mirror and a binge 


il 
The Mirror is of copper, nickel-plated and highly polished. W! 


reflect sunlight three miles. 

The Heliograph Is first afmed, and the mirror turned to refed 
the sun's rays in the same direction. By moving the screen, te 
reflected light Is made to flash the dote and dashes of the Morse 
Alphabet, and so spell out the mes.age. Knowledge of the Ian 
Alphabet not needed. With the Hellograph young folke fe nest 
for parties and picnics; school questions can be asked; the 
news told; messages sent for frienda. 

Ove Hellograph, with Directions sad Morse Alphabet, give {° 
one new subscriber. Two for one subscriber and 75 cents. 
$1.00 each. Must be sent by express and chargee 
receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








No Premium forwarded unless Postage is sent. 


Silver-Plated Toilet Set, in riush Case. 


Given for une new subscriber and $1.00 additional. i 





This Tollet Set consists of a Mirror, Brush and Comb, with! 
Oxidized Silver-plated back and handle. The Mirror haa a beveled | 
glase, and is very clear. The Case is lined with Sateen, and le 
covered with a rich Orange-colored Plush. 

‘The Case and Set are both given for one new subscriber and $1.00 
additional. Price $2.75. Postage and packing 35 cents, when sent 
as a premium or purchased. 

We give the Toilet Set without the Case for one new subscriber 
and 50 cents additional. Price uf Tollet Set alone, $1.75. Postage 
and packing on Toilet Set alone, 15 cente, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 











ein. ¥ : 
Celluloid Manicure Set, Plush Case. 
Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


Leg: 





‘The Set consists of a superior pair of imported Damascus Scissors, 
with long handles and curved blades, a Polisher covered with 
Chamols leather, Nail Cleaner and Opener, Nail Brush and File, two 
boxes of perfumed Polishing Powder and Salve, and instructions. 
Fittings are white celluloid, highly fintshed and carved. The Box | 
is covered with a rich silk plush, and lined with satin to match. 

‘The Manicure Scissors are of an extra quality, and are made to 
cut. We import them expreasly for this Outfit. 

The complete Set given for one new eubscriber and 50 cents addi. | 
tional. Price $2.00. Postage and packing 15 cents, when sent as | 
a premium or purchased. 1 





A Valuable Toilet Package. 
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The articles con. 
tained In thia pack- 
. Age conalet of one 
Jar Vaseline Cold 
Cream, a most excel- 
lent preparation for 
the complexion; 1 
Jar Vaseline Cam- 
phor Ice, an exqui- 
site toilet article for | 
chapped and rough 
skin; 1 two-ounce 
vottle Pure Vasel- 
ine, an invaluable external remedy for burns, wounds, sprains and 
skin diseases; 1 Cake Vaseline Toilet Soap; 1 two-ounce Bottle 
Superfine White Vaseline, a remedy for Croup, Cough, Colds, Sore 
Throat, etc.; 1 Cake Vaseline Tollet Soap, scented; 1 two-ounce 
Bottle Pomade Vaseline, a perfect and healthful Pomade for pro- 
moting the growth of the hair and preserving ite vitality. 
These valuable articles should be n every household. The entire 
Outfit given free for only one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage 





Given for one new subscriber. | 





and packing 36 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


J. R. Torrey Hollow-Cround 
















Belt Strop we used 


and 10 cents additional. Price or #azor and Strop, 82.35. Postage 
We feel eure that our subscribers will appreciate this offer. A CARD.—In past yeare we have used Razors made by some of the most famous makers of Europe. 
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Useful Toilet Articles and Dressing Cases. 


Celluloid Manicure Set and Tray. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


Plush Toilet Set, No. 147. 


This Set conelsts of a Celluloid Tray, together with 1 Chamois 
Polisher, 1 Improved Natl Cleaner and File, 1 Box Perfumed Polish. 
ing Powder, and full directions for use. These fittings are all white 
cellatotd, handsomely carved and finished. 

At the present time no lady's boudoir te considered complete 
without a Manicure Outfit. For general use this Set possesses a 
practical value. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 
ing 10 cents, when sent as 8 premium or purchased. 





Gentleman’s Dressing Case, No. 1. : 


This is a be ly. Size 7x 12 Inches. Is 
Given for two new subscribers and 45 cents additional. aba Ret here a et ee 


and Ined with delicate tinted satin. 

‘The Brush and other articles are beautifully embossed and sllver- 
plated. The Manicure Set it contains is a fine one. 

Given for six new subscribere. Price $5.00. Must be sent by 
express and charges paid by receiver. 


Gentleman’s Pocket Toilet Case. 


‘This Case is made of orange 
leather, hand-stitched. 

It contains a good Brush 
having an Olive Wood Back, 
| one imported Nail Brush, one 
|imported Tooth Brush, one 

Celluloid Comb and one broom 
Clothes Brush. 

The leather pocket contain. 
ing the smaller articles slips 
inside of the outer case, thus 
occupying but little apace. 

It Js just the thing for the 
tourlet or others obliged to 
economize the weight or apace 
of their baggage. 

Given for one new subscrib- 
er and 80 cents additional. 
Price $1.50. Postage and 
packing 15 cents, when sent 
as a premium or purchased. 





‘This Case and fittings we have had made epectally for our eub- 
seribers. The Case fe made of wood covered with fine leather, 
handsomely finished. It 18 neat and durable, and made for real 
service. 

The fittings consist of the J. R. Torrey Razor, No. &3, described 
below. Sells alone for $1.75. A roll of the best “Balm of Gilead” 
Shaving Soap; a Lather Brush with enamelled handle; a 6-inch 
Comb with coarse and finc teeth; a Hair Brush with stiff bristles; 
@ Razor Strop; a good Tooth Brush; a equare Hand-Mirror with 
back aupport. 

This Dressing Case, with all ite fittings, makes a fine Present to 
give to a friend, or to purchase for one’s own use. | 

Given for two new subscribers and 45 cents additional. Price $2.25. | 
Postage and packing 25 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased. 





Gentieman’s Blacking Case. 


Gentleman’s New Dressing Case, No. 1765. 


Given for three new subscribers and $1.20 additional. 





‘The Cage is made of orange leather, hand-stitched. Size, 7x3x 233 
jimches. It contains Blacking Brush, Dauber, a box of Jacquot 
& Cos French Blacking, and on the top a nice Whisk Broom in 
holder, as seen tn the cut. 
Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00. 
Postage and packing 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Baby’s Toilet Set. 


‘This Set consists of 
articles required for 
an infant's use. 

First, a Fine Brush 
with bone back and 
handle, a White Bone 
Comb, a Teething 
Bone Ring and Metal 
Puff Box, with Puff. 

The whole ts en- 
closed in a Plush Case 
Mned with sateen. 

Given for one new 
subscriber and 60 
cents additional. Price 
$1, Postage and 
packing 20 cents, 
when sent as a pre- 
mium or purchased. 





Every essential article is contained within this conveiient and 
durable leather Case. The Brushes, the Comb, the Plate Mirror, 
the Soap Box, the Strop, and all articles, are as fine as those con- 
tained in the most costly styles. ‘The Razor Is one of Torrey's, and 
sells singly for $1.75. The Case 1s heavy Russet Leather, hand. 
sewed, and has nickel clasps. This Dreselng Case will prove o 
desirable presentation gift from a lady to a gentleman. 

Given for three new subscribers and $1.20 additional. Price $4.00. 
Postage and packing 40 cts., when sent aaa premium or purchased. 














Razor, No. 843, and Combination Hone and Belt Strop, No. 230. 


All given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


We have stil! ngnin greatly improved our great Razor offer by eubstituting for the 


formerly the Combination 
which is the best imple: 


‘our-Sided Ho 
nt made for keeping 





and Strop, No.230, 
Razor in per- 





fect order, and is peculiarly adapted to the Torrey Razor. It 
is 13 inches long, and has a hone on one side, and leather of 
different sharpening qualities on the other 
three sides. The combination fs usually 








8 e retail stores for $2.75. 
TS For eight years we have used this Razor and Strop. We are pleased to state that Ameri- 
can Razors ean now be manufactured to successfully compete, both as to price and quality, 
with the English, All honor to the American who can organize an industry ke this. Wo 
know that # Torrey Razor will cut as well as any Razor made in the world. A Torrey 
‘Razor ta famous for its cutting qualities, and although made in Maseachusetts, 18 
exported In great quantities to Europe. We are sure we cannot do our readers a 
greater kindness than to place this Razor within thelr reach. 

SPECIAL OFFER. We warrantevery Razor. By spec:al arrangements with 
the manufacturers, we can give this Razor and Strop for only one new subscriber 


sed. Price of Razor alone, $1.75. Strop alone, 75 cents. Postage pald by us 
and packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or purcha: SEO ON ee Le oree 
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Warranted Extra Silver-Plated Spoons and Forks. 


“Beauty 1s skin-deep;” so it 1s with a silver Spoon. 
The Spoon may look beautiful on the outside, but to 
prove its durability go beneath, prove the thickness 
of the ellver coat and the quality of the under metal. 


To the Seeker 


of a good Spoon this is a dificult task. Five years ago 
we contracted with one of the Silveremiths to make 
us a special Spoon and Fork on which are deposited 
the standard welght of pure silver. 


Description. 


‘These goods are all stamped “Perry Mason 
&Co.A1.” They are made of 18 per cent. 
Nickel Silver, and we guarantee that the 
actual amount of pure Sterling Silver as 
given below is deposited on each dozen by 
weight. We also guarantee that thie is the 
largest quantity deposited on A 1 plate goods 
by any manufacturer: 

Tea Spoons, 48dwt. per gross. 


Table “« 9 He 
Dessert“ 7“ “  « 
Sugar“ 224 4 4 


Med. Forks, 9% “ 
ButterK’ves,72 ¢ 
During past years we have 
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Premiums given to old Subscribers only, 


Housekeeper’s Outfit, 


Complete Outfit, No. 1, for a Housekeeper or Wea 


ding Prosent. 12 ‘Tea Spoons, 6 Dessert spo 

Table Spoons, 6 Table Knives, 6 Medium fe’ 

Sugar Spoon, 1 Butter Knife. The manufac 
‘ 


Ust price for this Outit 13 $20.80. Our Price to 
readers, only $9.00, with our guarantee for quit 
This {s a very special offer. Postage and fd 
$1.00, when sent as a premium or Purchased; or sent 
by express, and charges paid by ree 
This OutMt given for twelve new subseribey 
and 25 cents additional. 


Medium Forks, 


Six given for one new subseriber and ¢ 
cents additional. Price per Set of ex, 5, 
Postage and packing 25 cents, when se, 
asa premium or purchased. 


Table Spoons, 


Three given for one nex 
subscriber and 10 cents add} 
tional; or six for one new 
subscriber and 65 cents addi. 
tional. Price ber Set of 
three, $1.25. Postage and 





used many thousand dozen 
of these goods. 
Tea Spoons. 


Six given for only one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 
Price per Set of six, $1.25. Postage and packing 15 cents, when 
sent asa premium or purchased. hia offer of Tea Spoons {s very 
liberal. We will engrave them at the rate of three cents per letter. 


Plated Butter Knife and Sugar Shell. 


Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. 





Size of Case, 34; x8! inches. ‘The Butter Knife, Sugar Shell, and 
Plueh Case, given for one new subscriber and 2% cents additional. 
Price $1.50. Postage and packing 15 cents, when sent as a pre- 
mium or purchased. Butter Knife and Sugar Shell only, given for 
one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 10 cents, 
when sent a8.8 premium or purchased. 


German Call-Bell. Given for oue new suvseriver. 


This is a useful 
article for the 
table, echool-room 
and sick-room. 

The cut does not 
Mlustrate the exact 
style, as the one 
we offer has al 
clock eacapement 
for producing a 
sound similar to | 
an electric bell. 

We give a Call- 
Bell for one new 
subscriber. Price 
8Scents. Postage 
and packing 15 
conts. 





Nickel-Plated Nut Picks and Cracker, Piush 


Case. Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. 


1¢ consists of a hinged nickel-plated Nut Cracker, and six ulckel- 
plated Nut Picks, all engraved and polished, made by IZ. M. Quack. 
(Hbush. ‘The Cracker and Picks are contained ina Blue Silk Pisa: | 
Case, 615 x 4 inches, and lined throughout to match. 


es TY 


Dee 





We give this elegant Set complete for one new 
subse 
cents additional. Price $1.50. Posta; meee abe 


When sent as a premium or purchased; 


for one new name. Price $1.00 per Set. Postage pacl 
J Set. and packing 10 
cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. . 


—_ 


Purchasing Department, 
seribers and their friends any 
are filled promptly. 


We are able to purchase for our sub. 
articles desired by them. All orders 


Packing 15 cents, when sent 
a8 a premium or purchased. 


Medium Knives. Dessert Spoons. 


These Knives are medium size, used elther for tea, breakfast or / Six given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. Price 
dinner. They are best quality. We guarantee them. Six given for | per Set of six, $2.00. Postage and packing 20 cents, when ny 
oue new subscriber aud 70 cents additional. Price $2.00. Postage | as a premium or purchased. A necessity in every household, 
and packing 30 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. We engrave Spoons and Forks at the rate of three cents per eter. 








gether and order goods In quantities to be sent to one address by 
express. This is a good plan, as It saves the postage as well as on 
express charges —each receiver paying a share of the express. 


Silver-Ware by Express. In many cases neighbors club to-| Silyer-Plated Fruit Knife, with Pick, No. 5 








Child’s Silver-Plated Set. 


Given for one new subscriber and 35 cents additional. 





The cut gives no idea of the beauty of this Fruit Knife, ‘The blade 
1s neatly engraved as well as the handle. We were obliged to buy 
the entire stock of the manufacturer to so secure this premium that 

| we could offer it for oue new subscriber. The Knife is extra heary 

| plated on white metal,—not ateel,—which makes it much more valu. 
| able and serviceable than the ordinary Frult Kalfe. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 
| ing 6 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


\ 
Silver-Plated Cream Ladle. 


This beautiful Cream Ladle ts made of standard white metal, 
silver-plated in the best manner. We bave recently purchased 
| Special quantity. The price of this Ladle is 75 cents each. Wo offer 
jthem In this way only. When you order any other Silver-plated 
goods and enclose 80 cents for the Ladle, we will eend you one at 
long as the supply lasts. 


Silver-Plated Ice Cream Knife. 


Given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. 





Knife, Fork, Spoon, Cup, Napkin Ring —all Silver-plated, beauti- | 
ful, durable, useful, 

Theee will make a most acceptable present for a child. We 
enclose them in a velveteen-covered box with sateen lining. 

The Set given for one new subscriber and 35 cents additional. 


This 1s 8 bargain in Silver-Ware. For serving ice cream as well as 
for other table delicacies, it is especially convenient. 

It fs 11 inches long, is triple silver-plated, hand engraved. The 
Price $1.50. Postage and packing 25 cents, when sent as a | designs are assorted. 


premium or purchased. Given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. Price 81-0. 
Postage and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or pur 


chased. 
Quadruple Plate Dinner Caster, No. 502. 


Given for two new subscribers and 80 cents additional. Six Silver-Plated Fruit Knives. 


Six given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 
This ts a full-size Dinner Cas- 


ter, with five cut-glass Bottles. 
The stand is 1534 Inches high, 
with chased band. Price $3.00. 
Must be sent by expres 
charges pald by receiver, 















These Knives are first-class. They are six inches long, hector) 
bindes. Six given for one new subscriber and 10 cents ad ae 
Price of six Knives, $1.10. Postage and packing 15 cents, 


stage 
sent aga premium or sed. Price, singly, 20 cents. Po 
Jar, No. 444, The panel-work and sup- | 5 cents additional pore 


‘kle Jar are made of vi light 
has a plated cover, We penn silver-plated. | The Plush Case, ‘This le made trom the best quallty of lis 





Sliver-Plated Pickle 
Ports of the Pic} 











We include a pair of Pleki f this Case Is 
Tongs. All given for one new sad par of Pickle | blue silk plush, lined with light pink satin. The price o! ee 
Price $1.50. Must be sone pee sabes: and 40 cents additional. | $1.25. We will include the Case when you order the Knives, el 





id 
and charges paid by | asa premium or purchased, on receipt of 65 cents additional, a 


receiver, when sent asa premium or purchased. 10 cents additional for postage. 














— 








ape 





No Premiums given for one's own Subsoription. 





Spoon Holder, No. 99. Tea Pot, No. 99. 


Silver-Plated Tea Service, No. 98. 4 Pieces. Given for two new subscribers and $2.50 additional. ; Spoon Holder, No. 99. Given 


Sugar Bowl, No. 99. 


el 
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Repoussé Silver-Plated Tea Service, No. 99. : 





Cream Pitcher, No. 99. 


for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price $1.50. Post- 


This Set is triple plate, satin finish and bright cut band engraving; it consists of Sugar Bowl, Spoon | age and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Holder, Cream Pitcher and Tea Pot. Price of the Set, $6.50. Sent by express not paid, and charges 
pald by recelver, whon eent aaa premlum or purchased. We offer the pices singly as follows: 


Sugar Bowl, No. 99. This beautiful premium ta given for one new subscriber and 35 cents additional. 


Price $1.75. Postage and packing 25 cents additional, when sent as a premium or purchased. and packing 30 cents, when sent 





Silver-Plated Cake Basket. 


Given for one new subscriber and 60 cents additional. 


Silver-Plated Pie Knife. Giveu for ouc new subscriber 


and 30 cents additional. 








This {sa fine Pie Knife. It 1s standard allver-plate on first quality 
German silver. The shape is beautiful, and the ornamenting very 
artistic. It is full size, 9 inches long and 3 inches wide. This hand- 
some Pie Kuife, by special arrangement, we can offer for one new 
subscriber and 30centa additional. Price 81.50. Postage and pack- 
Ing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. The Knife 
would be cheap at $2.00. 


Breakfast or Tea Caster. 


Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. 


The wide-awake Indy nowa- 
days never uses her dignified | 
and stately five-bottle Dinner 
Caster, except for dinner parties 
and the like,—then it eeems to be 
in taste; but around the family 
board everything should sug- 
gest freedom and sociability,— 
then she will use a téte-a-téte 
Caster, such as we illustrate In 
this premium, and it sa beauty. 

The silver-plated frame is 
made by a reliable manufac: 
turer from our suggestions, and 
is well plated and hand 
engraved. 

The bottles, one each 
for pepper, salt and mus- 
tard, we import from 
Carlsbad; they are real 
chiva, with ‘delicately 
tinted ground and beau- 
tiful floral decorations, 
hand applied, in color 
and gold. 

We have tried to pro- 
duce a really choice 
affair, and are perfectly 
willing to leave the ver- 
dict with you. Our only apprehension is that we have not imported 
nearly eno Premium offer above. Price @1.50. Postage and 
packing 35 cents additional, when sent as a premium or purchased. 














For a Cake Basket we have selected an entirely new pattern. It 
is silver-plated, and is made heavy and strong. The Bowl ts 
engraved, 8% Inchea in diameter. It stands 9 inches high when 
handle 5s raised. 

Given for one new subscriber and 60 cents additional. Price $2.00. 
Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 





Gold-Lined Silver-Plated Mug. 
Given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. 


We offer this year a 
very beautiful Mug. It 

is triple silver-plated on 

white metal, gold-lined, 

and is engraved in a 

very attractive manner. 

No more useful and 

beautiful present can be 

made to a child than one 

of these Cups. It is 

made strong, and will wear well. 

Given for one new subscriber 

and 30 cents additional. Prico 

Postage and packing 15 

cents, when sent a8 a premium or ; 
purchased. You will pay $2.00 

for similar Cupa at your 

jeweller’s. 









Silver-Plated Syrup Pitcher. 


Given for one new subscriber and 35 cents additional. 


Beautiful Silver-Plated Butter Dish. No. 1,848. | 


Given for one new subscriber and 3¢ cents additional. 


This is a most beaut. | 
ful and convenient But- 
ter Dish. It is made 
from hard white metal, 
and $s silver-plated and 
nicely chased. Size, 6 
inches in diameter, and 
6 inches high. The In- 
side Butter-Plate is also 
silver-plated and de- 
tachable. 

Given for only one 
new subscriber and 35 
cents additional. Price | 
1.60. Postage and 
packing 40 cents, when 
sent as a premium or 
purchased, or gent ex 
snot paid. A Butter Dish has become such a household neces: | 
sity that we have done eome close figuring with our manufacturer to | 
offer you a full-plate and solid metal Dish on such favorable terms. | 
You have full value in this article, and it 1s free from the objec- 
tionable feature of being part glass. 











<_. 
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Silver-Plated Knife Rests. 


A pair given for one new subscriber. 


This receptacle for the golden syrup is silver-plated and hand 
engraved, and has an attached plated Dripping Saucer. 
Given for one new subscriber and 35 cents additional. Price $1.40. 


| Postage and packing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or pur- 
A pair of Knife Rests of artistic design and well silver-plated are chased. ae Y 


very useful as well as decorative. Novelties in this line of table 
ware are constantly coming out. We shall always select the latest 
and best for the price given. Do not forget that many articles can be packed together In one 

‘A pair given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00 per pair. Post- | box, and this be sent by express to one address. Mauy of our sub- 








Cream Pitcher, No. 99. Given for one new eubecriber and 25 cents additional. Price $1.50. Post- 
age and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Tea Pot, No. 99. Given for two new subscribers and 25 cents additional. Price $2. 





Postage 
as a premium or purchased. 


Beautiful Berry Dish. 


Given for one new subscriber and 40 cents additional. 





Beauty and utility form a pleasing combination tn the dish. The 
supporting part is made from white metal, silver-plated, while the 
dish itself is lass. 

Given for one new subscriber and 40 cents additional. Price $1.50. 
Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 


A Pair of Silver-Plated Napkin Rings. Jewellers 
Plush Case. All given for one new subscriber and 2 cents 


additioual. 





The Rings are made of solid white metal, beautifully chased and 
heavily silver-plated. The Case is made of fine plush of extra 
lustre, royal purple color, and satin-lined to match. 

‘The Pair of Silver-Plated Napkin Rings, with Plush Case, given 
for one new subscriber and 20 cents additional. Price $1.30. Post- 
age and packing 15 cents, when sent as 9 premium or purchased; 
or two Napkin Rings alone given for one new subscriber. Price 8 
cents. Postage and packing 10 cents additional, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 


Oxidized Silver-Plated Coffee Spoons. 
A Set of 6, in Satin-lined Case, given for two new subscribers. 


Wonderfully 
cheap! te what all 
our friends say 
who have seen 
this Set of after. 
dinner Coffee 
Spoons. They are 
cartainly very 
handeome. The 
handles are silver- 
plated, etched and 
oxidized finish. 
The bowls are 
gold-plated, and 
the set {8 enclosed 
in a eatin. lined 
case. 

Given for two 
new subscribers. Price $2.00. Postage and packing 10 cents. 





Gold-Lined Silver-Plated Cake Basket. No. 605. 
Given for one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. 


The Bowl is deep, with beautiful hand engraving. 8% Inches tn 
diameter. 11 stands 12 inches high when handle is raised. Satin 
and bright finish rim and stand, with fine chasing. 

Given for one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. Price $2.75. 
Must be sent by express and charges paid by recelver, whev 





age and packing 10 cents, when sent 3 a premium or purchased. | scribers do this each year. 


sent as a premium or purchased. 
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No Premium given for transfer Subscriptions, 





Crockery and Useful Household Articles. ; 


English Decorated Tea Set, 56 


Given for five new subscribers and @1.00 additional. 


Imitation Royal Worcester Sugar 
Shaker. Given for one new subscriber. 


A Sugar Shaker is a 
new article of table fur- 
niture. 

For sugaring cakes, 
ples, berries and sauzes 
a Sugar Shaker is just 
the thing. 

It stands 4X inches 
high and 1s egg-shaped. | 

Tt ia decorated exactly | 
like the vases described 
{n this List. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price & cents. 
Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent as 
a premium or purchased. 





A Pair of Handsome Vases. 


Given for one new subscriber and 20 cents 


‘The body of this Tea Set is English Stone China, with beautiful decorations. 
additional. i 





Pieces. Japanese Butter Plates. 


| 
| 


Twelve given for one new subseriner, 


Each Plate is a study 
in itself, a distinct 
| creation of the artist's 
mind. Artistic, useful, 
decorative. 
| These dainty little 


|dishes suggest the 





rapid advancement 
in household conven. 
jfence. Individual 
| Butter Plates are now 
| articles of necessity 
| in every house. These 
are imported by us 
| direct. Real Tokio 
re, beautifully dec- 
z A generous offer. We give a sery 
choice collection in this Set. 

Twelve given for one new subseriber. Price 
of the twelve, 8 cents. Postage and packlag 
25 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 









Assortment: Tea Pot, Sugar 


Creamer, 12 Cups, 12 Saucers, 12 Tea Plates, 2 Cake Plates, Slop Bowl, 12 Sauce Plates. 





ia the third y 
nd Was 60 g 





These China Vases 
are so graceful in 
shape and rich in col 
oring that we have not | 
hesitated again to im 
por. a large quantity 
from Europe. It is an | 
exact copy of a Royal 
Wo Vase. 

It { inches high 
=lat oval in shape, | 
and cream - colored | 
ground; the design of | 
decoration is the “Ger. 
man Iris” in natural 
colors and gold lines. A beautiful art ornament. 

Given for one new subscriber and 20 cents 
additional. Price $1.25 per pair. Postage and 
packing 35 cents, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 


dema 
The Set given 





























Real Japanese Rose Jar and Pot 


Pourri. All given for one new subscriber, 


It is real Japan- 
ese ware, most 
artistically deco- 
rated; 6 inches 
high, outside and 
inside covers. 

We also include 
a large can of fra. 


fragrant blossoms, | 1 Sugar Bowl. 
such as roses, 





prepared that 
these retain thelr 
refreshing odor 
for years. Open 
the Rose Jar In a closed room and the air fills nt once with perfume. 
‘These goods vary somewhat in shape and decoration, but all cost 
allke. We can only show cut of one pattern. 
All given for one new subscriber. Price for the combination, $1.00. 
Postage and packing 50 cts., when cent ae a premlum or purchased. 





Child’s Bread and Milk Set. 


The three pieces — 


Pitcher—are made of 
china, beautifully 
decorated in colors. 
We Import this Set 
from Bohemia. The 
combination makes 
an appropriate hol- 
Iday gift. The Set 
1s packed ina wood. 
en box. 
Given for one new 
subscriber. Price 


9 cents. Must be 
sent by express, and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a 
Premlum or purchased. 





Berry and Ice Cream Spoon. 


This te an article for serving fruits, sauces, ices, vi 
res, vegetables, etc. 
It Is 9 inches long, oxidized, silver-plated, elaborately etched, and 
Gold-plated bowl. It is enclosed In a gatin-lined Case. 
Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. 


Price $1.35. 
Postage and packing 10 cts., when sent asa premium or 


purchased. 


Japanese Jewel Casket. 


A collector of Japanese 
curios would not hesitate to 
give four or five dollars for 
thisspectmen. The front door 
of the Casket opens on bright 
engraved hinges, and dis. 
plays 3 drawers for valuables. 

It 1s elegantly ornamented 
in gold and color and rea! 
Pearl raised-work, and thor. 
oughly finished throughout in 
Lest black enamel. Size 5x 5 
X 6% Inches high. An elegant 
gift to a lady; one that will 





It also has lock and key. 

: 4 Given for one new sub. 
rerlber and 70 cents additional. Price $2.25. Postage and packing 
35 cents, when sent ay a premtum or purchased, 








ar we hi sed this make of goods, and they have given good satisfaction. The | 








English ware is warranted not to crack in the glazing. This is the 
grant Japanese |The design is very chaste. Assortment: 12 Dinner Plates, 12 Tea Plates, 12 Individual Butter Plates, 
Pot Fourrl, which | 12 Sauce Plates, 12 Individual Vegetable Dishes, 6 Soup Plates, 12 Cups, 12 Saucers, 1 Covered Dish, 2/kio” is one of 
ls a collection of | Platters, 1 Butter Dish, 1 Soup Tureen, 1 Baker, | Large Pitcher, 


Plate, Bowl and Milk | 


attract attention in any home. | 








at we re-ordered several times. 
for five new subscribers and $1.00 additional. Price $5.00 per Set. 


express and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





English Decorated Dinner Set, 106 Pieces. 


Given for eight new subscribers and #4.50 additional. 





The, Set given for eight new subscribers and $4.50 additional. Price $12.00 per Set. 
violets, etc., 80] express and charges paid by recelver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





| Japanese Tea Pot, Creamer and Sugar Bowl. 


The Set given for one new subseriber and 15 cents additional. 


It gives an air of genuine romance to the ea-Table to think that 
not alone the tea we drink, but also the dainty dishes in which it Is 
served are both the real products of our curlous brothers in the 
antipodes, 

This Tea Set te made of real Japanese China, and ornamented 





with Cobalt Blue designe. It 1s large enough for all ordinary family 

ites: We import the goods trom Tokio, and our offer 1s very 

liberal. The pieces are real Japanese curios. 

| The Set given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 
Price for the Set $1.00. Packed in a wooden case, and sent by 


express, charges pald by receiver, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 


Ice Cream, Salad or Berry Set. 
Bowl and Six Saucers given for one new subscriber and 45. 
cents additional. 


Tt would hardly 
| Seem possible that 
‘we could make 
:such a Mberal 
premium offer in 
foreign china, con- 
aldering the high 
rate of duty that 
these goods pay. 








Yet these pieces are real Carlsbad 
China, received by us in original 
packages. They are delicutely 
ecorated in colors and gold. 

If you are selecting a present 
for wife or mother, do not forget 
to consider this combination. 

Bowl and Six Saucers given for 
one new subscriber aud 45 cents 
additional. Price for Bowl and 
Six Saucers $1.75. They must be 
sent by express, and charges 





Premium or purchased. 





“Minerva” shape, with white bod 


1 Creamer, 1 Gravy Boat, 1 Pickle Dish, | the bh 


| by express and charges paid 
pald by receiver, when sent asa | 


Must be sent by Two Beautiful Rose Bowls, 
| Given for one new subscriber. 


| These Rose Bowls 
|are made of Bohe- 
mian Glass, delicate 
in coloring and beau- 
tiful in shape. As 
| an ornament or for 
agift they are useful 
and very appropri. 
| ate. They stand four 
[inches high—color, 
| beautiful peach. 
| blow. There is no article in our List that will 
please our subscribers more than this. 
A pair given for one new subscriber. Price 
75 cents a pair. Postage and packing 35 cents, 
| when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Real Tokio Cracker Jar. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


The Japanese 
excelallothersin 
novel decoration 
|of China Ware. 
We think their 
ornamentation 
known as ‘“To- 






















Certainly wi 
Must be sent by) here offer youa 
| real of 
Sap 
Iti 
high, 
of chin: 
be an addition to the tea-tab! 
proper receptacle for crackers and hard ¢ 
be always crisp. 
Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 
ing 45 cents, when sent as 4 premium or purchased. 












nd at the s 
kes, if you wi 





h them to 


Gentleman’s Mustache Cup and Saucer. 


There 1s combined in this 
Premium—Ist, An appropri. 
ate gift to a gentleman, that 
Is always acceptable. 2d, A 
handsome piece for the 
Bric-a-Brac Shelf. 3d, An 
elegant article in china for 
the Dining-room, 

We import it. The mate- 
rial ts real Carlsbad China, 
ornamented by hand with 
colored leaves, and delicate blossoms with gold tracings. of 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pac 
ing 35 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased 





Engagement Cup and Saucer. 


It fs now highly popular to present to a young lady just oer 
a handsome Cup and Saucer. This gift symbolizes the wis! 
| her cup of happiness may be always full. 
| The Engagement Cups cod Saucers we offer are exqulelte ndedee 
and decoration, and are of Haviland, Dresden and other oak 
One Cup and Saucer given for one new subseriber. Price & cen 
. Postage and packing 30 cts., when sent asa premium or purcl 





Decorated China Fruit Plates. 


Six given for one new subscriber and 35 cente additional. 
| We have selected an elaborate pattern, with open-work or “em 
| brotdery” edge, ined with 
| Bold; the centres are hand 
| palnted flower designs in 
natural colors. Many uses 
suggest themselves at once to 
the orderly housewife for 
such china, such as serving 
the fruit and dessert course 
atdinner, luneh or reception; 
they make handsome cake 
plates also. 

Six given for one new sub- 
seriber and 35 cents addi. 
tlona!. Price 1.50 for 6 
plates. ‘They must be sent 





by receiver, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 


{ty 








ty, 


de, 

















No Premium forwarded unless Postage i: 


sent. 
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Useful and Ornamental Household Articles —Continued. 


Swiss Carved Bread-Plate, No. 24, and Knife, ' 
No. 995. 


Given for one new subseriber. \ 

This Bread Board is not only! 
useful, but It is exceedingly orna. | 
mental, as well. It ought to last a | 
lifetime. They are both hand.! 
carved. | 

Children are frequently at a lose 
to know what present to select for 
thelr parents, or for come house- | 
keoping friend. This beautiful | 
Bread Board 1s especially appro- 
priate. The demand for It Is in- 
creasing with us each year. | 

The Knifo and Plate given for | 
one new subscriber. Price $1.00. | 
Postage and packing 40 cts., when sentas a premium or purchased. 





Duplex Parlor Art Lamp. 


Given for one new subscriber and | 


85 cents additional. i 


In few directions does there seem, of 
late years, to have been a greater ad- | 
vance than in the means for producing 
light. This fact is well Illustrated by 
the Lamp we now offer. It ts a decided 
improvement over the Lamp offered by 
us two years ago, and at a less price, too. 

The Lamp body and Shade are of por- 
celain, tinted a delicate color, and exqul- 
sitely hand-painted flower decorations, 
the colors being burnt in to insure per- 
manence. The base and top of the| 
Lamp are bronzed. The Lamp fs sup- | 
plied with a Patent Extinguisher. 

Given for one new subscriber and ¥5 | 
cents additional. Price $2.00. Must be 
sent by express and charges paid by | 
receiver, when sent as a premium or | 
purchased. | 








Black Walnut House Clock. Alarm and Strike. 


Given for two new subscribers and 80 cents additional. 


The Case to this Clock ts made of 
Black Walnut, and fs well fiuished and 
polished. 

It is 9 oneday Striking Alarm, | 
stands nearly 18 inches high, has a} 
six-inch dial and a visible pendulum. 


an ornamented glass front. 

This Clock is handsome enough tu be 
used in any room In the house. It fs | 
easily regulated, and ls warranted to 
keep good time. 

Given for two new subscribers and 
80 cents additional. Price $3.00. Must 
be sent by express and charges paid | 
by receiver, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 








Oriental Crumb Pan and Brush. | 
Given for one new subscriber. { 


You will say wei 
have consulted your 
best interest when | 
you receive this arti. | 
cle. It is far better | 
and handsomer than | 
the metal ones, un- 
lesa you expend | 
several dollars for a | 
better Set. The Pan | 
and Brush are lac- 
quered, and have a high polish. The ornamentation is shaded work | 
in gold and silver, aud the material is unbreakable. 

It 1g the most common-sense Crumb Pan and Brush we know 
about at a low price. | 

Crumb Pan and Brush given for one new subscriber. Price 75 cents. | 
Postage and packing 165 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. | 








“Gloria” Silk Umbrella. 


These umbrellas are well 
known throughout the coun. ; 
try as being the most rell-\ 
able manufactured. Made | 
for service as well as looks. ' 
Paragon Frame, Natural | 
Wood Handle, Silk Case | 
and Tassels. | 

Given for two new sub- | 
scribers and 35 cents auld | 
tional. Price $2.25. Sent by 
express and charges paid | 
by receiver, when sent ns a! 
premium or purchased. 

The above is a 2%-inch | 
Frame. If you want a 28. 
iuch, please send 15 cents 
more, when sent as a pre- | 
mium or purchased. ! 


“Fast Black” Umbrell 
‘This fs a good, serviceable | 
Umbrella, 98-inch. The ta. | 
terial Is Fast Black Ging- 
ham, Steel Frame and 
Natural Wood Handle. A 
serviceable Umbrella at a 
low price. 

Given for one new sub- 
scriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00. Must be sent by 
express and charges paid by receiver, when sent as 4 premlum 
or purchased. 














Russell’s Carver and Fork. meal stag Handles. 


\ 


J. Russell & Co. probably make the finest goods of this kind in 


America. The Carver is made of shear ateel, hand-forged. Patent 
safoty-guard on Fork, which also acts asa rest. Carver Is 13 inches | 
long, fine quality, stag handles. | 

The pair given for one new subscriber and 2 cents additional. 
Price $1.15. Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent as a pre. 
mlum or purchased. 


Six Knives and Forks. 


Given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. 





These Knives and Forks are made by the well-known cutlers, J. 
Russell & Co. Made of the best Steel, Cocoa Handles, with Bolster. 

Six Knives and Six Forks given for one new subscriber and 30 
cents additional. Price $1.20. Postage and packing 30 cents, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Swiss Carved Salad Set. Given for one new subscriber. 





The cut tells the story. The Fork and Spoon are elaborately 


‘The hinged door in front is set with carved, and are fine specimens of the handiwork of the Swiss | precisely like the snip. 


peasants. Every lady who desires to serve ealad daintily should 
own one of theso Sets. 

Givon for one new subscriber. Price #1.00. Postage and pack- 
ing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Swiss Carved Butter Plate, Butter Press, and | 


Sliver-plated Butter Knife. Given for one new subscriber. 





This premium suggests at once the art of serving butter at the 
table. Use the butter press for forming and stamping the butter 
pat, then slip the butter into the glass plate (it will just Mt in size), 
drop the plate into the handsomely carven wooden board, and you 


‘have a neat and ornamental pat of butter all ready to serve with | French brase-head nails, and the 


the Silver Knife. 
All given for one new subsciber. Price of the combination, $1.00. 

Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or sale. 
The Set 13 very cheap, aud we do not sell single piece. 


The Grand Rapids Carpet Sweeper. 


Given for one new subscriber and 85 cents additional. 





Few peuple realize how much labor, annoyance and dust the 
Grand Rapids Carpet Sweeper will save. Its use will do away with 
the hardships of sweeping-day. This Sweeper is the best made, and 
will do the most effective work of any now on the market. It rolls 
upon four wheels, and is so easy to handle that a child can use it. 

This model contains all the latest improvements. It iso thorough- 
ly and honestly made that it can be used for years without the need 
of repairs. 

Given for one new subscriber and 8 cents additional. Must be 
sent by express and charges pald by receiver, when sent as a 
premlum or purchased. Price $3.00, and sent by express, not paid; 
but if you will eend us the express receipt, we will return the 
amount paid, if less than 50 cents; if over that amount, we will 
return 50 cents of the same, when sent as a sale. 








; The Standard Thermometer. 


Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


This ts a Dial Thermometer of great ac- 
curacy, and {s guaranteed correct Fahron- 
jheit scale. Ithasa4inch dial. The same 
Instrument is used at Harvard Observato. 
ry and inthe Pullman cars. Each instru. 
ment 1s packed in a wooden case. We 
have used a large number of these instru 

ments with perfect satisfaction, and the 
demand 1s constantly increasing. Every 
family ought to have one. 

Given for one new subscriber and 50 
cents additional. Postage and packing 25 cents, when sent asa 
premium. Price, $2.50 delivered when sent as a sale. 





Silver-Plated Banquet Lamp Complete. 
Given for two new subscribers and 90 cents additional. 


This form of a Lamp fs 

' popular because it was born 

from a genuine necessity. 

Its name, “Banquet,” sug- 

gests its utility, as well 

Brace, for the centre-picce 

to the dining-table; at the 

; same time it 1s just as well 

adapted to the evening 

study or work-table. The 

‘light is always above the 

eyes, which Is a great relief, and with 

| the aid of the linen ehade a subdued 

' tight is pleasantly diffused. 

| The ornamental work ditfers sume- 
what from that shown in the cut. 

Lamp and Stand are silver-plated. 

24 feet high to top of Chimney. The 

| nen fringed Shade ie included. 

! Given for two new subscribers and 
90 cents additional. Price $3.00. Must 
be sent by express and charges paid 

| by receiver, when sent as a premlum 

or purchased. 












| Enterprise Meat Chopper, No. 5. 
Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


‘This fine machine cannot be excelled for chopping meat or fish, 
for cakes, sausage, mince, hash, salad, etc.; cocoanut, peppers, 
scrapple, suet, can also be equally well treated. 

The Enterprise does * 
not grind or tear the 
meat, but chops It, 








| ping process of a pair 

| of scissors. It is im- 

| possible for any sin- 
ews, fibres, or gristle 
to pass through 
without being 
chopped fine and 

yeven, Will mash 

i vegetables also. 

| Given for one 

|new subscriber 

| and 50 cents addi- 

tonal. Price $1.75. 
Must be sent by 
express and 

j charges pald by reoelver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Leather-Board Chair Seats. 


These Chair Seats are finished 
with a pebbled surface in hand- 
some maroon color, and will 
wear for years. 

| To reseat a Chair, simply re- 
| move the old cane or other cove: 
‘ing, cut the Seat to the proper 
| shape or size, nall it on with the 





‘work is done. In every houge- 
| hold may be found Chairs which 
need reseating. With these Chair 
Seats repairing can be done. 

Four Leather-Board Chair Seats 
and 200 French brass-head Nails given for one new subscriber. 
Price $1.00. Must be sent by express and charges paid by re- 
ceiver, when gent as a premium or purchased. 

Special Offer. We will sell six Chalr Seats and 300 Nalls for #1.25. 





Hil?s Champion Steam Cooker. 


Given for one new subscriber and 80 cents additional. 


Steam Cookers are a kitchen 
necessity and luxury. Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher write: 

“T have had the steamless 
and odorless Cooker in use 
some weeks. It fa destined 
to make house dutles, espe 
ially those belonging to the 
kitchen, much less oppres- 
sive, besides giving facilities 
for preparing food more 
properly than any contrivance 
T have yet seen.” 

Over 70,000 of these Steam 
Cookers are in use. With 
these Coukers no steam or 
odors of any kind can be de 
tected, ax they all pass Into 
the stove and go up the 
chimney. 

Given for one new sub- 
seriber and 80 cents addition 
al. Price $2.50. Must be 
sent by express and charges 
pald by receiver. 
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Useful and Ornamental Household Articles — Continued. 


| 
Beautiful Glass Odor Bottle. : 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 





This Odor Bottle stands 73s inches high, t® 
mounted In a handsome sliver-plated base, | 
has a fine Glass Stopper, and Is tied with a 
Ribbon. 

‘The design shown on the silver-plated base 
is a reproduction of one of the famous 
“Derby” models, which Is now eo popular 
and fashionable. 

This Bottle will make a handsome orna. 
ment, and {s suitable to stand upon any | 
table or bureau. 

Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents 
additional. Price $1.00. Postage and 
packing 30 cents, when sent as a premium | 
or purchased. 





Parlor Clock. French Dial Pattern. 
Given for two new subscribers and $2.75 additional. 


This beautiful Clock stands 
about 10 inches high, with a) 
base 5 x 9 inches. 

The dial fs of brass, eatin Anish, 
with the hours and minutes pen. 
cllled in black. 

‘The case is made of tron, with 
elegant black enamel and gold 
finish. 

This Clock will keep excellent 
time, and will make an ornament 
for any parlor. 

Given for two new subscribers 
and $2.75 additional. Price $5.00. 
Must be sent by express and 

” charges paid by receiver, when 
sent asa premium or purchased. 





Plush Collar and Cuff Box. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


The ladies all say It Is a 
great puzzle to know just 
what to give a gentleman for 
@ present that la sure to 
please him. Here ts what 
you want. Size, 74,x6, and | 
545 inches high. Covered 
with fine golden-brown plush, | 





tition, and ample space for | 
Collars and Cuffs. | 
We feel sure that there will | 
De a large demand for this 
beautiful article. It 1s an/ 
ornament as well as a convenie: 
Given for one new subseriber. Price $1.00. Postage and packing | 
20 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. | 











i 
Beautiful Plush Jewel Case, with Silver-. 


Plated Shield. Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents 


additional. 


We expect a large de- 
mand for this attractive 
Premium. 

It fs made of allk plush, 
has a round Bevelled 
French Plate Mirror on 
the Ineide of the cover, as 
shown fn the cut, and has 
compartment below the 
tray for the larger articles | 
of jewelry usually worn, 

The Metal Catch and 
Hinges are nickel-plated. 
The top of the Cover has 
a handsome silver-plated | 
shield, not shown in the | 
cut. | 

It is the handeomest 
Jewel Case we have ever 
offered our subscribers. 

Given for one new aub- 
scriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00. Postage end packing 
15 cents, when sent asa premium or purchased, 





Grandfather’s Clock, in Plush Case. 


Given for one new subscriber and 25 cent additional. 


We know an old Grandfather's Clock 
that, on the hall staircase, has ticked away 
the time and struck off the hours for four 
generations of happy children. On ite 
face is this legend: 


“Master, behold me; here 1 stand 
Zo tell the hours at thy commanii. 
What is thy will Tis my delight 
Fo serve thee both by day and fight. 
Master, be wise, and learn from ire 
To serve thy God as 1 serve thee” 


We do not wish you to think that we 
offer that kind of a clock. We would not 
Tecommend this one to keep good time 200 | 
Yeurs, but it has a marine movement made | 
for us in Connecticut, runs 2 hours with 
one winding, and will not stop if turned 
In any position. 

We shall sell this Clock for $1.25, or give 
Kt for one new subscriber and 35 cents ad. 
ditional. Postage and packing 20 cer nta, | 
when sent as a premium or purchased, 

Te stands 1 Inches high. ‘The frame Is a 
perfect imitation of a Grandfather's Clock, 


and ts covered with beautiful mah 
silk plush. ee 












Handsome Bisque Vases. 
One pair given for one new subscriber. 


These Vases are made of 
real Bisque. The design 
representa two children in 
the act of supporting an 
opening lily. 

The Vases stand six 
inches high, and are orna- 
mented In biue and gilt. 

As ornaments or for hold- 
ing flowers these Vases 
are just the thing. 

One pair of Vases given 
for one new subscriber. 
Price 8 cents per pair. 
Postage and packing 30 
centa, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 





Silver-Plated Sconce Mirror. 
Given for two new subscribers and 50 cents additional, or one 
new subscriber and $1.00 additional. 





This te a gift always acceptable to every one, and Is a thing of 
beauty in Itself. It is made of bronze metal, and is silver-plated, 
15 inches high, and spreads 16 inches. 

Best French Bevel Mirror, 5x7 inches. It has a metal back 
brace, and can be used asa Stand or Wall Mirror, as you prefer. It 


lined to match. Centre par. | is as useful for a gentleman asa lady, and will ornament any home. 


It weighs 5 pounds. 
Premium offer above. Price $2.7: 
and charges paid by receiver. 


Must be sent by express 





Solid Brass Candlesticks, with Hand-Painted Candies, 
Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional, 


This makes an 

f\ elegant bric-a-brac 

ornament. The 

Stand is made of 

folid brass, and 
finely polished. 

The Stand ix 6 
inches high, and 
with the Candles, 
Winches high. The 
prisms, 5 to each 
Candlestick, are 
white glass, finely 
cut and very bril- 
Nant. Candies are 
colored and hand- 
painted. Please 
note the very lib- 
eral premium offer 
above. 

Price, per pair, 
including Candles, 
$1.30. Postage 
and packing 35 
cents, when’ sent 
as a premium or 
purchased. Price 
without Candles, 
25 cent less, 





The Triplex Bevelled French-Plate Mirror. 
Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional, 


This conststs of three 6X6 inch, French plate 
bevel edge Mirrors, mounted in hard wood 

» hinged one to the other. The hi 
and ¢ nickel-plated. 











The Triplex Mirror can be hun, 
4 mantel or dresser, 


back hair, and is a great comfort 


g Upon the wall, or arraued upon | 
It enables » lady to observe, with case, her | 
to gentlemen for use in shaving. 
our Triplex Mirrors were ordered, 
been tmproved in several essential | 
id We expect to use a very large number. [ 
Given for one new subscriber and 50 cente additional. 





Price 
mium 









$175. Postage and packing 50 cente, 
ents, whi 
or purchased. : Pee eee 





Bronze Horse, Mantel or Clock Ornament, 


Given for one new subseriber and 35 rents additional, 


The figure stands over 
eight Inches high. Size 
of base, 9x3 inches, 

It makes a choice orna- 
ment for the mantel or 
clock. 

While it can be used as 
an omament for any 
mantel, yet It Is too large 
to be placed upon the 
Parlor Clock offered on 
another part of this page. 

Given for only one new 
subscriber and 35 cents 
additional. Price $1.25. 
Packed in a wooden box and sent by express, charges pald is 
receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased, 





Nickel-Plated Shoe-Horn and Button-Hook, in 


Plush Case. Both given for one new subscriber and 30 cent 


This makes an at- 
tractive gift for a 
lady. 

It consists of a 
handsome Shoe. 
Horn and Boot But- 
toner, nickel-plated 
and oxidized. Both 
enclosed in a Plush 
Case. 

These two articles 
are a great necessity 
in every household. Perhaps more 6o than any other combination 
we might mention. It is a very special premium offer. 

We give the entire combination for one new subscriber ani sy 
cents additional. Price $1.15. Postage and packing 15 cents 
when sent as @ premium or purchased. 





Embossed Leather Glove and Handkerchief 
Boxes. Both given for one new subscriber and 30 cents. 


Leather goots 
are once more 
becoming very 
popular, 

These two arti- 
cles are made of 
embossed leath. 


cr, have oxidized stlver clasps, 
und are lined with sateen. 

It is the latest thing in this 
line, and is a very apectal pre- 
mium offer. We expect a large 
demand. 

‘Tho Embossed Leather Glove 
and Handkerchief Boxes are 
both given for only one new 
subscriber and 30 cents addi- 
tional. Price $1.30. Postage 
and packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Improved Alarm Clock, Celluloid Dial. 


Given for one new subscriber and 50 centa additional. 


This fine Clock ia prob- 
ably the most popular 
time-piece now on the 
market. It ie band. 
somely plated in gilt, 
has a Celluloid Dial, 
and an alarm move- 
ment which is con- 
structed with an im. 
proved escapement. 

It is the handsomest 
Clock we have ever 
offered our subscribers. 

We offer it at alow 
price, and expert that a 
very large number will 
be ordered. 

While this Clock will 
keep excellent time, it 
will also make a most 
beautiful ornament. 

This fine Clock given 
for one new subacriber 
and 50 cents additional. 
Price $1.50. Postage 1 
and packing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Beautiful Two-Bottle Plush Odor Stand. 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


This beautiful Odor 
Stand will make a useful 
ornament for the dressing 
case or table. The Stand 
4s made of Plush, with an 
oval bevelled-plate Mir- 
Tor across the face of 
the back. 

The Bottles are hand. 
somely fluted and have 
ground-glass stoppers to 
match. 

The Stand and Bottles 
make a combination 
which will be sure to 
please our subscribers. 
It is the handsomest 
Odor Stand that we have 
ever offered our readers, 

Given for one new 
subscriber and 10 cents 
additional. Price $1.00. 











Postage and packing 30 ets., when sent asa premium or p 


urebseed. 
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No Premiums given for one’s own Subscription. 
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Useful and Ornamental Household Articles — Continued. 


Elegant Turcoman Portiére Curtains. 


There is hardly any 
article which adds more 
to the artistic adornment 
of a room than a beautl. 
ful pair of Portlére Cur. 
tains. 

The Curtains we offer 
are made of heavy che- 
nille, with handsome dado 
and tasselled fringed bor. 
der, top and bottom. The 
rich elegance of these 
Curtains cannot be shown 
in the cut or described in 
words. We are confident 
that they will more than 
please our subscribers. 

They can be supplied 
either in Camel, Terra- 
cotta, Old Gold, Mahog- 
any, Steel Blue, and 
Peach Body Colors. Each 
Curtain is 46 inches wide 
and 3 yards long. 

One pair given for two 
new subscribers and $3.25 additional. They are sold in the leading 
Boston stores at $7.00 per pair. We offer them for sale for only 
$5.75 per pair. We will break sets, and therefore offer one curtain 
for one new subscriber and $1.60 additional. Price of one Curtain, 
$2.90. Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 2 


Lace Bed Spread and Pillow Shams. 


The Set given for one new subscriber and 85 cents additional. 





Lace Bed Spreads and Pillow Shame are onco more becoming very 
popular. They give to a room an air of comfort and refinement, and 
are also very handsome. 

The Set we offer is made of Nottingham Lace, with beautifal 
design centres and borders. They are full-sized, and are taped all 
around. The engraving shows only a small section of the Bed 
Spread and Shams. 

We give the complete Set, consisting of the Lace Bed Spread and 
Pillow Shams, for only one uew subscriber and 8 cents additional. 
Price of the complete Set, $2.00. Postage and packing 35 cents, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Elegant Chenille Table Cover. 


Given for one new subscriber and 31.00 additional. 


For beauty and rich- 
ness nothing more 
could be desired than 
the colors and tones 
with which these Ta- 
ble Covers are woven. 

They are made of 
fine Chenille, four 
fect square, are woven 
In the body tones 
which are now so pop- 
ular, with beautiful 
border and centre de- 
signs. These Covers 
must be scen to be 
appreciated. 

One Cover given for one new subseriver and $1.00 additional. 
Price $2.25. Postage and packing 25 cents, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 








Hot-Water Rubber Bag. two Quarts. 


Every family | 


of these Hot-Water 
Bags. It ix made 
of a superior qual- 
ity of rubber, and 
is the best we can 
purchase. Fill the 
Bag with hot water 
and placcitagainst 
the body in 
ties where there is pain, and great relief fs often experienced. It 
would be well if people generally understood this fact. Every 
Bag warranted perfect. 

Given for one new eubscriber and 35 cents additional. We offer 
it for sale for $1.50. Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent as 
a premium or purchased. 





Family Syringe, No. 1. Given for one new subscriber. 


This Syringe is 
made of fine white 
rubber, is enclosed 
in a neat pocket 
case, and contains 
the usual fittings. 
Every one fs fully 
warranted by the 
manufacturer. In 
procuring an article 
of this kind it is not 
good economy to 
use one of cheap 
material. 
Postage and pack- 





Price 31.00. 


Given for one new subscriber. 
ing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


ought to own one | 


Vienna Leatherette Articles. 


Given for one new subacriber. 


‘The collection contains the following articles: Wall Paper Holder, 
Slipper Case, Stationery Pocket, Corner Bracket, Whisk Broom 
Holder, Tollet Wall Pocket, Lamp Mat and 3 Tollet Mats—10 arti- 
cles in all; only a part of them are shown in the cut. 

These articles are made of Leatherette, and can be made quite 
ornamental by bronzing and tying with colored ribbons. 

The collection given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00, Postage 
and packing 35 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

The GILpING OuTFIT, offered on page 2, can be used to excellent 
offect in the decoration of these articles. 


Nottingham Lace Curtains. 


Lace Curtains always give a most pleasing effect, not only to the 
furnishings of @ room, but also to the house itself as seen from 
the outelde. 

Every good housewife knows the value of Nottingham Lace Cur- 
tains. We purchase them by the case directly from the factory. 
‘The styles are the latest and most attractive. The patterns are 
assorted. The one illustrated in the cut was taken at random from 
a case. 

The cut, being a greatly reduced photo-engraving of the lower end 
of the curtain, does not give exactly the same effect us the Curtain 
iteelf. 





Nottingham Lace Curtains, No. 1. These Curtains are nine 
feet long, forty Inches wide, and are all bound with tape. 

‘A pair (two Curtains) given for one new subscriber and 25 cents 
additional. Our price only $1.25 for the pair. Postage and pack- 
Ing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Nottingham Lace Curtains, No. 2. These Curtains are three 
and one-half yards long, fifty-two inches wide, and bound with tape. 

A pair (two Curtains) given for two new subscriber and 25 cents 
additional. Our price only $2.50 for the pair. Postage and pack- 
ing 35 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





|The Family Fountain Syringe, No 2. 


Given for one new subscriber and 40 cents additional. 





An invaluable article, which no family can safely be without. It 
may save life. Tn procuring an article of this kind one should 
accept only the best. We therefore attach to our cut the manufac. 
turer’s trade-mark. 

Evory one {s fully warranted. The Fountain is made of best white 
rubber, and holds full two quarts. A full set of hard rubber fittings, 
with Screw Couplers. All enclosed In a hinged and clasped polished 
Rox, with separate compartinent for fittings, and full directions for 
use. 

Given for one new subseriber and 40 cents additional. Price $1.75. 
Postage and packing 25 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 














Turkey-Red Fine Table Linen. 


Fine Linen always 
gives a pecullar charm 
and grace to a dining. 
table. The goods we 
offer are full size and of 
excellent quality. 

Turkey-Red Table 
Cloth, This Spread is 
2% yards long and 69 
inches wide, and comes 
in hantisome assorted 
patterns, with fringed 
| edges. 

Given for one new 
subscriber and 60 cents 
additional. Price $1.50. 
Postage and packing 
30 cents, when sent asa 
premium or purchased. 

Turkey-Red Napkins and Doilies. These Napkins are of 
excellent quality. Fringed edges, assorted patterns, and 15 inches 
equare. 

One dozen given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 
Price per dozen, 8 cents. Postage and packing 20 cents, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 





John Bromley & Sons’ Smyrna Rugs. 


The reputation which these Rugs have acquired is world-wide. 
For quality and beauty of design they are all that could be desire 

Single Door Rug. 18x34 inches. Fringed ends. Very hanil- 
somo and durable. Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents 
additional. Price $1.40. 








Bureau Rug. 21x43 inches. Same quality and finish as the 
Door Rug, but suitable for placing hefore a Bureau, Bed or Fire- 
place. Given for one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. Price 
$2.10. 

Sof and Hall Rug. 30x60 inches. This magulficent Rug 1s 
large enough for laying In the hall or before a large sofa. Given 
for two new subscribers and $1.40 additional. Price $3.50. All 
these Rugs must be sent by express, and charges paid by 
receiver, when sent as a premluin or purchased. 





| Imported Wolf-Skin Rug. 


Given for two new subscribers and $1.00 additional. 





These Rugs are imported from China. They are about 28x Gt 
inches, and are adapted for elther the hall, parlor or sitting-room. 

They give a pleasing effect to a room that is not easily secured by 
any other article. 

Given for two new subscribers and $1.00 additional. Price $2.75. 
Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 





Lady’s Fine Rubber Gloves. 
A pair given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. 


‘These Gloves are in 
great demand by the 
ladies for house or 
gardening purposes. 
They protect the 
hands when engaged 
in rough work, keep- 
ing them soft and 
smooth. 

The Gloves we 
offer are made of fue tan rubber. A pair given for one new 
subscriber and 30 cents additional, Price €1.25. Postage and 
packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Family Homoeopathic Medicine Chests. 


No. 1 given for one new subscriber and 65 cents additional. 


Medicine Chest No. 1. This 
Chest contains 12 large one-half 
ounce vials of the remedies 
most commonly used. 

Each vial Is sealed, and con- 
tains 125 doses. These reliable 
remedies are prepared at the 
well-known Homeopathic Phar- 
macy of Otis Clapp & Son. A 
Manual of Homaopathlc Treat- 
ment is given with cach Chest. 

No. 1 given for one new xub- 
scriber and 65 cents additional. 
Price #2 Postage and 
packing 35 cents, when sent 
as a premium or purchased. 

Medicine Chest, No. 2. Same style and quality as Chest No. 1, 
with % principal remedies. Price ¢4.25. It must be sent by express 
and charges paid by receiver when purchased. 

















packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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Sewing-Room Articles, Pocket-Books and Bags. 


Handsome Plush Work-Box. 


Given for one new subscriber and 25 centa additional. 


This Box 1a 7 x8 inches, 
and contains the articles 
shown In the cut. 

The case is covered with 
silk plush and ned with 
satin to match. Hae nickel- 
plated catch and hinges, 
and molded corners and 
top. 

It makes an excellent 
Work-Box, and is hand- 
some in appearance. 

We feel sure that it will 
more than please our sub- 
serlbera. 

Given for one new sub- 
seriber and 25 centa addi- 
tional. Price $1.25. Post- 
age and packing 20 cts., 
when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 





Griffin’s Automatic Rug Machine. 


Unusual interest is being taken In Rug-making. Handsome Rugs 
not only make a room more attractive, but are also a great comfort. 
‘The Automatic Feed Rug Machine is twelve inches in length, and is 





handsomely finished and nickel-plated, and will do its work in a 
rapid and relfable manner. Rugs made with this machine are not 
only very beautiful and durable, but are also more regular and even 
than when made by the old method. 

By very special arrangement with the manufacturer we glve this 
Rog Machine for one new subscriber. We feel sure that our lady 
subscribers will appreciate this llberal offer. The Rug Machine will 
do the best of work. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 15 cents, 


when sent as @ premium or purchased. a 


The Princess Street Bag. 


This Bag 1s made of 
black Leather and 
black Cashmere. Has 
a black ailk draw-cord 
and a portemonnaie 
with patent clasp. 

This style of Bag ta 
very popular and fash. 
lonable at the present 
time. 

Itcan be used either 
48 a shopping or street 
Bag. By means of 
the corded silk draw- 
string, the Bag can be 
enlarged or contract. 
ed, to meet the re. 
quirementa of the 
owner. 

This feature must 
commend itself to 


quires a Bag for shop. | 
Ding or street use. | 

Given for one new 
Price $1.00. Postage and 





subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


Canvas Travelling Case. 


Given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. 


18 Inches, 


A good name for 
this article would be 
“A Common-Sense 
Travelling Compan- 
lon.” Size 18x 7 x| 
10 inches. Double 
cased, 80 it can be 
extended twice its | 
size. Made of strong 
canvas lined with 
cloth, stitched and 
riveted leather corners und handle, und three leather straps, with 
buckles. A large number of these ‘Travelling Cases are being used. 

Given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. Price $1.50. 


Must be sent by express and charges pald by receiver, when sent 
443.8 premium or purchased. 








Lady’s Morocco Pocket-Book. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


‘This is a new style, made expressly for coin aud bills, and in the 


‘ost convenient size and shape. Solid Oxidized Clasp and corner 
ornamented. 





(Given for one new subscriber. 


Price $1.00. Posta; Pack- 
Ing 10 cents, when sent asa premi eee 


iunt or purchased, 








Chatelaine 
now become exceedingly 
popular with the 
The reason for this is not 
far to seek. The Bags are 
such a convenience, 
when once worn they be. 
come an actual necessity 

As a receptacle 
for the handker- 
chief, the purse, 
the card case, sam- 
plesto be matched, 


able other articles 
that we feel our 
masculine incom: 
petence to name, 
we know of noth- 
ing better. 
The 

possesses this Bag 
need no 
lose 


The Chatelaine Ba; 
Price 90 cente. 
premium or purchased. 


This High Arm, Lt 


with an Automatic Bobbin Winde: 
plated attachments, 


It Is simple in construction. 
plated Balance Wheel and parts, 
cither fine or coarse, and has the Fish Patent Loose Balance-Wheel, 


arts of the machine are made of the finest steel, 
The woodwork is Wain 1 
rop Leaf, four Drawe, 
It gives gre: 


All the running p: 
case-hardened. 
Extension and D; 
better Machine is made. 
Western orders shipped direct’ tr 
wenera Pped direct from Chicago. 
Given for fifteen new subscribers 
subseribers und $10.50 additional ; 
additional; 
subscribers, 
On receipt of 823.00 we 
complete, with all attachm. 
Tyr Yourn’s CoMPANION 
SPECIAL. When this m: 
require six Five-Subseriher 





Given for one new subscriber. 


Bags have 





ladie: 





that 


the innumer. 


lady who 


longer 
time and 


The Lady’s Favorite Sewing-Machine. 













ne Bag, 


Has 


will send you this 
ents, and 
for one year. 
chine fs 0 


Lady’s Work-Basket and Fittings. 


Given for one new subscriber. 





These Baskets are made in Bohemia, and vary a little in shapes, 
but the cut gives you a fair idea of most of them. They are large 
and roomy, giving an abundance of space. Material brown willow 
and rush atraw braid to match. Size, 6 In. high and 12 in. long. 

We also include the following articles not seen in the cut: Emery 
Cushion, Steel Thimble, gold-plated. 
ting Needles, Darners and Imperial Needles and Pins in Case. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 
ing 35 cents, when sent aa a premlum or purchased. 


Set of English & Co.’s Knit- 


Lady’s Chatelaine Bag and Chain. 


patience In a nervous search 
for some article bid in the 
depths of her dress pocket. 

‘The Bag is made of Amer- 
ican Leather, half leather 
lined, patented nickel frame 
safety cateh, aolid oxidized 





corners, and belt hook and | 


chain. They are 
worn without a 
belt by simply at- 
taching the hook 
to the binding of 
the waist. 

We believe that 

our subscribers 
will be more than 
satisfled with this 
Bag. 
The style offered 
is the very latest, 
and the Bag is 
male in a thor. 
ough manner. 


g and Chain are given for one new subscriber. 
Postage und packing 10 cents, when sent as a 


A “Gladstone” Travelling Bag. 


We have not room to show 
It fs made of the best qualit; 
with Inside flap and pockets, 

Any one looking for a fi 
from our No. 49, will be more than del 

Given for two new subscribers and 
Must be sent by express and charge: 
every person who re. | asa premium or purchased. 


a cut of this magnificent 18.inch Bag. 
'y of russet grain leather, cloth-lined, 
and inside and outside straps. 

larger and differently shaped 
lighted with the “Gladatone.”” 
$2.25 additional. 
‘s paid by receiver, when sent 


Prive $5.00. 





ght Running, Lock.Stitch Machine {5 supplied 
T and a complete Set of nickel- 


a self-setting Needle, nickel. 
Does a wide range of work, 


ut, highly polished, with 


Ts and Bobbin Drawer. No , 
At satisfaction, 


Eastern orders 


and $8.00 additional; or ten new 


or five new subseribers and $13.00 
ov for thirty-one new subseribers, 


Price $22.00 to our 


Sewlug. Machine, 


renew your subscription to 


rdered asa Club Present, we 
Clubs, and $1.00 additional, 


| 
| 


Gold-Plated Thimble, and 3-Ft, Nickel Tape. 
Measure. Given for one new subscriber and 15 cts, Additions, 


This Thimble ts made of rolled gold. 
plate. The base ia hard metal, which 
renders it more durable than a solld 
sliver or solid gold Thimble. State size of 
Thimble wanted. Each Thimble is en. 
closed inn fine Morocco Case, lined with 
velvet. 

All given for one new subscriber and 
15 cents additional. Price of all, $1.10. 
Postage and packing 10 cents, when 
sent asa premium or purchased. Price 
of Thimble and Morocco Case, only 80 
cents. Tape-Measure only, 25 centa. 
Postage and packing 10 cents addi. 
tional on each. 





Henckel’s Shears and Scissors, 


More than one hundred years ago, twin brothers by the name of 
Henckel started the cutlery business at Solingen, Germany. They 
Soon acquired a world-wide reputation as manufacturers of cutlery. 

The succession of sons are known to.day as the makers of the 
best cutlery in the world. The Scissors, Shears and Button.Hole 
Cutters are full polished and nickeled, and are 
warranted. With proper use these Scissors will 
retain a keen edge for years. 







Shears, No. 547-6}; inches. 
for one new subscriber. 
and packing 10 cents. 

Scissors, No. 502—5 inches; Button-Hole Cutters, No, 58, 
Both given for one new subscriber and 80 cents additional. Price of 
two, $1.30. Postage and packing 10 cents, when sent a8 a premium 
or purchased. 

Price of the Sclasora, No. 502, 70 cents, post-paid; the Button-Hole 
Cutters, No. 520, 75 cents, post-pald. 


A pair given 
Price 90 cents. Postage 


Gentleman’s Pocket-Book. No. 524, 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


This ts a special Pocket. 
Book we have had made 
to our order. It is made 
in first-class style. The 
leather is French Moroc- 
o, and is made of one 
plece of stock, except the 
Dill-fold. This makes a 
very durable Book, as 
there fs no sewing at the 
corners to wear out, anda 
gentleman can use the 
book for several years. 

We consider it the most 
Practical Pocket-Book for 
gentlemen’s use that we 
can offer our aubscrib. 
ers. 

It has five pockets, and 
& convenient fold for all 
bills. 

Given for ove new sub. 
seriber and 10 cents additional. Price 90 cents. Postage and 
packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








je Leather Bill-Book. Given for one new subscriber. 


|. This book is well-made of 
| Imitation seal, leather pockets 
and lined leather cover, five 
pockets, thoroughly stitched 
throughout. The book is made 
with round corners, and ts 
designed for service. Size 8% 
x4 inches. * 

Given for one new subscrib. 
er. Price 9 cents. Postage 
and packing 10 cents, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 





Russet Leather Travelling Bag, No. 49. Fer 


Lady or Gentleman. 


This fine Travelling Bag is a thoroughly well-made article. ih 
made from the very best quality of russet grain leather, with a ae 
finished lining throughout. The Bag is “club-shaped,” fs 14 inc! 
long, with molded handle, reénforced corners, and patent Pcl 
Also inside pocket, improved arrangement for holding the a 
when being filled, and six metallic bottom guards. This Travelling 
Bag Is first-class in every reapect. 








30. 
Given for two new subscribers avid €1.00 additional. Leese 
Fostage and packing 65 cents, when sent as a premium 
chased. Or sent by express and charges paid by recelver- 


| 














No Premium forwarded unless Postage is sent. 
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Wearing Appareil, Fans and Other Specialties. 


Gentlemen’s Shirts, The “‘ Favorite.” | 


One Shirt given for one new subseriber. 


In the “Favorite” we offer what we con- 
sider the nearest approach toa Custom Shirt 
that is made. It haa a perfected bosor 
whieh ylelds a perfect fit. 
nor bunch up in the neck. Each Shirt is 36 
inches long—full body width. | 

The Shirt is made of Willlamaville cotton, 
which Ia the best ehirting cotton In the 
United States. Four-ply bosom, 1,900 linen, | 
renforced back and front, double-stitched 
on facings and sleeves, and continuous fac. | 
ing on back and sleeves, Hand-made but- 
ton-holes. We have different lengths of | 
sleeves. When ordering please say whether 
short, medium or long sleeve is desired. 
‘This gives you all the advantage of a Shirt 
made to order. 

Price 8 cents each. Postage and packing 
15 centa each, when sent ae a premium or 
purchased. 

We will sell six or more Shirts at one time for 75cents each. Post- 
age and packing 75 cents for the six. Size, 134; to 162 inches. 






Jt will not break 








Lady’s Fine Nightgown. our Special Leader, No, 1 
Given for one new subscriber. 


This Nightgown 1s our special 
leader. The quality of the material 
used, together with the tucking 
and stitching, is all that could be 
desired. 

We offer it for sale at a price 
which ecarcely covers the cost of 
material and labor in making. 

We do this to advertise our 
Household and Furnishing De- 
partment among our lady sub-| 
scribers. When ordering give size 
of collar usually worn. 

Given for one new subscriber. 
Price 69 cents. Postage and 
packing 25 cents, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 





Gentleman’s Nightshirt. 
Given for one new subscriber. 


‘This Shirt fs made of a good quality of 
cotton, and in a most thorough manner. 

It has two rows of colored Hamburg edg- 
ing down the bosom, and colored gimp border 
around the collar and across the pocket and 
cuffs, Ix retnforeed across the ehoulder, is 
double-atitehed, and has well-made button- 
holes. When ordering be eure to give size 
of collar usually worn. 

We belleve that our gentlemen subscribers 
will be more than pleased with this Shirt. 
We offer it at a low price. 

Given for one new aubseriber. Price 8} 
cents. Postage and packing 20 cents, 
when sent as @ premium or purchased. | 


Fine Embroidered Apron and Corset Cover. 


Both given for one new subseriber. i 





‘These two articles have been selected with special reference for 
quality and utility. 

The Apron has a Hamburg insertion running down both sidea and | 
across the bottom. Very handsome and popular. 

‘The Corset Cover has a yoke, with three rows Hamburg Insertion 
and eight rows tucks. Hamburg edging 1s alvo around the collar 
and down the face of the yoke. When ordering give bust measure. 

‘The Apron and Corset Cover are both given for one new subscriber. 
Price of both, 70 cents. Postage and packing 18 cents, when sent 
axa premium or purehased. 


The “Storm Slipper’? Rubber. 
Two pair given for one new subscriber. 


These Rubbers are 
so shaped that pro- 
tection from dripping 
skirts is amply se- 
cured. Every lady 
will appreciate this 
feature. The enor. 

mous demand for ! 
these Rubbers can | 
only be accounted 
for from this fact. 
sizes from No. 2% to No.8 When ordering give 
the size of boot wort These Rubbers are manufactured by the 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co., which 1s a suflicient guarantee of their 
superior quality and construction. 

‘Two pair given for one new sub: 
Poxtage and packing 15 cents, whe: 
chased. One pair sent post-paid to any address on re 























ber. Price of two pair, $1.00. 
sent a3 a premium or pur- 
Spt of Go cents. 














The F. P. 


Feather Fan, No. 126. 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 





The Fan that we offer has a fine cut white bone handle, and te 
mounted with good quality down feathers. We offer the Fan in 
elther white, pink or blue, State which color you prefer. Fan opens 
2 feet wide; 12 inches high. Back of Fan covered with linen serge. 
Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price 81.00. 
Postage and packing 15 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased. 





Robinson Co.’s Detachable Um- 


brella Covers, 


\ 


‘There ts now no necessity for throwing away an Umbrella when 
the cover has become worn-out or torn. If the handle and frame 
are still sound it can be re.covered and made as good as new by means 
of these Detachable Umbrella Covers. 

They can be easily applied to the frame by any one In less than 
five minutes, without sewing or trouble. 

When ordering send us the exact length of one of the ribs of the 
umbrella which you wish to cover, measuring from the two extreme 
ends of the rib, and we will guarantee tt. 

Cleanfast Gingham Umbrella Cover, No. 13, given for ove 
new subscriber. Price 75 cents. 

“Gloria” Sik Umbrella Cover, No. 56, given for one new sub- 
seriber and 60 cents additional. Price 81.75. Postage and packing 
on elther Cover, 10 cents, when sent asa premium or purchased. 








Useful Articles for Young Men’s Wear. 
\Y 
\ 


“Four-in-hand” Silk Necktie. Full length, and 2 inches wide, 
satin-lined. It is the latest thing in neck-wear. 

Garnet Horse-Shoe Scarf Pin. Imported from Bohemia. Fight | 
real garnets set In gold. 

A Pair of Fine Suspenders. Excellent webbing. Kid and 
nickel-trimmed; worsted ends, and stays with clasp for underwear. 

Gold-Plated Collar Button. Set with a brillant. 

‘All four of these articles given for one new subscriber and 20cents 
additional. Price of the combination, $1.25. Postage and pack- 
ing 10 cents, when eent aaa premium or purchased. Price of either 
Necktie, Scarf Pin or Suspenders, 40 cents, post-paid. 









The “Inverness” Cloth Surface Waterproof 
Garment. 


‘The “Inverness.” This is the latest and most stylish article in 
the Waterproof line. It is made of a superior quality of material, | 
with a long English Cape, tight-fitting back, roll collar, loose front, 
straps on cape, and hasan open buck, by which perfect ventilation 
and freedom of movement of the arms Is 
absolutely assured. 

‘We warrant every Garment to be water- 
proof. Sizes, from 40 to 60 inches. When 5 
ordering be eure and give the length you z 
wish, measuring 
from the collar 
to the bottom of 
the Garment. 

Given for one 
new subseriber 
and *$1.50 addi 
tlonal. Price 
33.00. Postage 
and packing 40 
cents, when sent 
as a premium or 
purchased. 

Gentleman's 
Rubber Coat. 
These Rubber 
Coats are made 
for actual ser- 
vice in driving 
rain-storma, and 
are fully war. 
ranted by us. They have a throat-strap and outside flap to the 
pockets, are double-breasted and are made with a dull finish. 
When ordering, measure loosely around the breast, under the arms 
and over such clothing as you propose to wear the coat, and send us | 
size in Inches. Sizes from 34 to 46 inches. 

Given for one new subscriber and $1.15 additional. Price #2 
Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when | 
xent as a premium or purchased. 








ca | 
i | 











| ers on the market. 


: pender, 


Knickerbocker Shoulder-Brace and Suspend- 


ers Combined. Given fur one new subscriber. 
As far as we know, these are the 
best Combined Braces and Suspend. 


Many gentlemen will be benefited 
by wearing these Braces, as they 
tend to expand the chest, and pro- 
mote free reapiration. 

They are well made, and will 
wear a long time. Worn as a Sus- 
they give perfect satis. 
faction. 

Given for one new subscriber. 
Price 90 cents, Postage and pack- 
Ing 10 cents, when sent as a pre- 
mium or purchased. 

These are for gentlemen only, 
and are not adapted for ladica’ use. 
measure. 





Sizer, 26 to 40 Inches, chert 
Re sure and send the size when you order. 


Dr. Gray’s Lady’s Back-Supporting Shoulder- 


Brace. Given for one new eubseriber and 20 cents adaltio: 





Hardly anything disfig- 
ures the female form more 
than round shoulders and 
projecting shoulder-bladee. 
And there is hardly a more 
frequent ailment among 
ladies than a weak back. 
Dr. Gray has sought tn his 
Shoulder-Brace to remove 
the tendency to the former, 
and to support the latter. 
Provision is made for 
attaching Skirts and Stock. 
ing Supporters, thus re. 
Meving the hips from their 
drag. They are made in 
four sizes. No.1 measures, 
round the walst, 16 to 20 
inches; No.2, 18 to 23; No. 
8, % to 27; No. 4, 28 to 33. 
Given for one new subscriber and 20 cents additional. Price @1 
Postage and packing 15 cts., when sent asa premium or purchases. 











Black Satin Fan. Given for one new subvertber. 


There has been great 
demand for a black Fan. 

To meet this demand 
we offer a Fan that ts 
made of black satin and 
ie hand-painted. When 
fully extended it ts 2 
Inches in length. 

Given for one new sub. 
ecriber, Price 90 cents. 
Postage and packing 
10 cents, when sent asa 
premium or purchased. 





Zero Paper-Fabric Health-Protective Vests. 


It ie a fact that a few layers of 
paper afford more protection 
against severe cold or draughts 
than the heaviest of woollen cloth- 
ing. 

This valuable principle has been 
utilized In the construction of the 
Zero Paper-Fabric Vests. They 
are made of a specially prepared 
cloth-interlined paper fabric. To 
persons Hable to exposure to In- 
clement weather they are invalu- 
able. 

In ordering these goods state 
whether you wish the lady’s or 
gentleman's garment, giving bust 
measure only. 

‘Two Vests given for only one new 
subscriber and 10 cents additional. 
Price of two Vests, $1.00. Postage 
and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Price of single Veat, post-paid, 60 cents. 





Lady’s Elegant Black Silk Mittens. 


These fine pure thread Silk Mittens are made with a fan 
and ribbed cuff, and are offered by us at a specially low price. 

‘The quality is all * 
that could be de- 
aired. 

Silk Mittens can be 
worn throughout the 
greater part of the 
year. Their use has 
become popular. 

One pair given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 
Price per pair, 90 cents. Postage and packing 5 cents, when sent 
as a premium or purchased. 

When ordering state whether Ladtes’ or Misses’ size ix wanted. 











Real Russia Black Hare Muff, Feather-Filled. 


The Muff is intended for 
either ladies or misses. It is 
made of Russia Hare Fur. 
The skin ts flret quality, long 
hair, and very black and 
glosay; the Mui is eatin-lined, 
and filled with solid feathers. 

Last year the demand for 
this Mutt was so great that 
we found difficulty In filling 
our orders. This year we 


| would ndvise our subseribers 


to give an early order, and thus avold a possible delay. : 
Given for one new subscriber aud 70 cents additional. Price $1.75. 
Portage and packing 20cta., when sent as a premium or purchased. 





ES 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Premiums given to old Subscribers only, 


Kensington Embroidery and Stamping Outfit. 


Given for one new subscriber. 





Beautiful Homes. 





We believe in making home the most attractive and beautiful g 
We believe, too, that the girls of our homes should be taught to 
that will develop in the aste for the beautiful, 
homes. We know of nothing in this lin 
s Kensington Art Embroidery. 


por in the wortg, 
“do something 
nd a love for decorating they 
s popular and so inexpensive for wy, 


























purpose 





A Pleasure. 





It would be a pleasure for us if we could look {nto the tens of thousasds 
of homes into which these Outits have entered, and see the beautify 
decorations so skilfully wrought with needle and silk. 

Each year we have improved our Stamping Outfits until our Mammoa 
Art Embroidery Outfit now contains an assortment of Embroid 

Patterns that are larger in size, and more artistic in desigy, 

than any other Outfit that has 

ever been placed on the market, 









The Kensington Outfit. Profitable Home Industry. 


si 7 1) Wi . ly decorate your home with beautiful art ncedle-work, but you canals 

‘The following is a list of the Stamping Patterns, with the aize of each, that we give with the Outft:) With this Outit you can not only y y 
Splasher, 9 $385 Lambrequin, 8x33; Flannel Skirt or Blanket, 2% x 10; Repeating Bordor, 34; x9; | doa proftable business by making your home the headquarters for novelties in Art Embroldery. 

Umbreila Bag, 2x 24; Cane Pocket, 2x4; Pine Pillow, ““Balmy Sleep,” 14 x 15; Corner Piece, 74% x73; Two years ago we secured the services of a chemical expert, who invented for ue a Blue, Black and 

Dressing Case Scarf, 4x18; Sideboard Scarf, 4x15; Table Scarf, 4x17; Sofa Pillow, 12x15; Baby | White Powder that we can warrant to be indelible on all goods. It is far superior to the so-called 





Blanket Corner Piece, 7x7; Table Spread Corner, 14x 14; Chair or Sofa Tidy, 9x 12; Slipper Pattern, | ilquid stamping. Ours is the only Outfit which contains Indelible Stamping Powder. 


8x11; Tea or Tray Cloth, 6x8; Apron Corner, 8x10; Large Table Scarf, 9x18; “Good Morning” 
Pillow Sham, 12x 13; “Good Night” Pillow Sham, 12x 13; Duster Pocket, 4 x9; Small Spray, 44; x 43 
Panels or Tidies, 7 x 15; Doilles, new style, 4x4; Braiding Pattern, repeating, 3!; wide; Apron, 9x17; 
Braiding Pattern, repeating, 3 wide; Doilies, 4x4; Carver's Tray Cloth, 5!;x13; Wreath, for Hat 
Crowns, Centres, etc., 5x5; Laundry Bag, 6x8; School Bag, 35; x9; Shoe or Slipper Pocket, 6 x 10; 
umber Roll, 7x 13; Beautiful Spray, 7x9; Rose, 7x8; Outline Design, 3x 18; Outline Design. 7 x 18; 
and Complete Alphabet, 2-inch initial. For complete contents of the Outilt see the next colunin. 

















The Outfit now contains the entire assortment of Perforated Stamping Patterns mentioned else- 
where, 3 Boxes of the P. M. Indelible Stamping Powder, 3 Distributing Pada, 1 Chart, with Lesson, 
and 1 Illustrated Lesson In Art Embroidery. 

The complete Outfit given for one new subscriber. Price $1.08. Postage and packing 15 cents, 
when gent as a premium or purchased. 

A Special Offer. When you order the Stamping Outfit, aud enclose 10 cents additional, we will send 

| you a copy of the Jenny June 50-cent “Lady’s Manual of Fancy Work,” containing 500 illustrations. 








Materials for Knitted Silk Scarf. 


Knitted Silk Scarfs 
are now very popular. 
They are exceedingly 
durable, can be cleansed 
when required, and are 
also very handsome. 

We give with each 
Outfit two balls Florence 
Knitting Silk, elther 
| white or black, one Cro- 


Elegant Satin Suspender Mountings. |Handsome Mantel Lambrequin. 


There ean be nothing Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 
more popular asa present 
for a gentleman than a 
pair of Knitted Black 
Silk Suspenders. 

For this purpose we 
offer all the materials 
required, consisting of a 
Set of Black Satin Mount. 
Ings and Trimmings of 
elegant quality, Black chet Hook, and full 
Satin Ribbon for the In. | _Muntel Lambrequins give a most pleasing effect to the furnishings | instructions for Knitting 
Ing, one No.2StarCrochet f # room, and are very fashionable. This Lambrequin is made of | the Scart. 

Hook, and one and one- | the best quality of rich garnet felt, and is cut out and pinked, and| These Materials are 
half ounces of pure lo stamped with beautiful designs, all ready for working. We | given for one new sub. 
Florence Knitting Silk for &iv¢ with the Lambrequin, Polished Brass-head French Nails, and| scriber. Price 90 cents. 
knitting the straps. | two large skeins of real Scotch Olu-Gold Embroidery Thread. The | Postage and packing 

With this material a ‘ize Is 18x72 Inches. 10 cents, when sentas a 
lady can make a pair of! This Lambrequin ts suitable for furnishing elther a chamber, | premium or purchased. 
f handsome — Suspenders, | Sittlng-room, parlor or dining-room. Its use will add largely to the 

complete, which any gentleman would be proud to wear. | ate of the room. ‘ 

The Materials complete given for one new subscriber and 81.35 given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. Price 7 H eS. 
additional. Price $2.25. Postage and packing 15 cents. $1.00. Fonte and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or Outfit of Stamped Linen Pockets and:Ce 

| purchased. : 











This package 
, > ' t consists of suffi- 
Fine Momie Cloth Sideboard or Bureau Scarf. | cient Linen and 


Outfit of Brigg’s Transfer Patterns. Binding to make 
one full size Toilet 
Given for one new subscriber. Case for travel- 
Jers, one Duster 
Bag, one Two- 
Pocket Slipper or 
Shoe Case, and 
one Four-pocket 
Catch-all; also, a 
suflicient quantity 
| of real Scotch Scarlet Flourishing Linen for working the designs. it 
Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. We offer 
for sale for 90 cents. Postage and packing 15 cents. 


This fine momie cloth Scarf has! 
Mexican drawn-work ends with 
knotted Fringe, and is stamped with 
populur designs, suitable for Roman 
or Outline Embroidery. 

This Scarf is designed for either! 
Sideboards or Bureaus. It is 70 
Inches long, and a very superior arti. | 
cle. We offer it ata very low price. | 

Given for one new subscriber and 
50 cents additional. Price $1.40. | 
Postage and packing 15 cents, | 
when sent as a premium or pur. 
chased. ‘ 









Victoria Lawn Pillow Shams and Fine Linen 


Handsome Splasher and Washstand Scarf. Tray Cloth. 


This premlum offer consists of a nen Splasher, 20 x 30 inches, 
stumped with an appropriate design, with handsome drawn-work | 
and fringed edge. 


This premium offer constats of a patr of handsome Victorls as 
Pillow Shams, corded, and stamped with wild roses. Eac 
ta 38 Inches square. 





We feel sure that this Grand Outfit of Artistic Tranafer Patterns | 
will be fully appreciated by our subscribers. The Outfit consists of 
150 Brigg’ Transfer Patterns for Sorrento Work. Roman Ene 
broidery, Cut Work, and for the Outline Work that is now so | 
popular, also 1 Alphabet and 48 Initials of any one letter, suitable 
for Handkerchiefs, Table Clothe, Napkins, Towels, Doilles, “ote. ete. 
These Initials come tn assorted sizes, ; eter 

The Patterns can be transferred to the material desired by simple 


tS 3 j Pressure of « warm flatiron. When so tri 
bia = : so transferred the pattern can- 
— EAS ay pat ls potted off, but will look bright and clear until it has been 
= vorked. Tho assortment of Patterns given wi cov | 
PNG vin ISAS AKIN N S| wide range of work. They have bees designed ‘Species 
bs a em York Artiat of recognized ability. | 
the Patterns were purchased separatel 
: Iy they would cost at 
least $10.00. Our offer, therefore, is a most generous one. 


Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. tage and pac! 
3 00. Postage and packi: 
10 cents, when sent ax a premlum or purchased. an 























“). & pure all-linen Wasbstand Scarf, 16x48 Inches, stam 
Scart, 16 8, stamped 
with outline designs, with finished fringed edgea and drawn-work, 
Roth given for one new subscriber. Price of both, $0 cents. Po: 
ge and packing 15 cents, when sent asa premium or purchased, 


The Tray Cloth ts pure Irlsh Linen, fine quality, nematitehed and 
stamped. Size, 17 x 28 inches. yw Bud 
We give both the Pillow Shame and Tray Cloth for one new Bt’ 
seriber. Price of both, 8 cents. Postage and packing 10 














THE YOUTH’S 


No Premiums given for one’s own Subscription. 


Artists’ Materials an 


The New ‘‘Complete” Oil Painting Outfit. 












| 
| 
This cut illustrates the Art Materials contained in our New Ol! Painting Outfit. Painting in oll “i! 
exceedingly popular. The “Complete” Painting Outfit consists of 12 Tubes Best Oi! Paints, 1 Polished | 
Palette, 1 Horn Spatula, 1 Oil Cup, 1 Sable Brush, 1 Badger Blender, 1 Bristle Brush, 6 x 9 Acailemy 
Board, 1 Flaxine Tracing Paper, 1 Impression Paper, 1 Bottle Pale Drying Oil, 1 Bottle Purified Tur- 
pentine, 5 Prang's Artists’ Coples, and 1 Manual of Instructions on Painting In Oil. 
‘The Outfit has been designed and arranged with a special reference to the wants of beginners. 
Given for only one new subscriber and 55 cents additional. Price of the Outfit $1.75. Postage and 
packing 40 centa, when sent as a premium or purchased. 











Materlals for Kensington Art Painting. 














The Outfit consists of a variety of Parchment Stamping Patterns, 
of best Oil Color Paints, Brush, 4 Kensington Art Painting Pen: 
ready for painting, and a Complete Mlustrated Book of Instructions. 

We give this complete Outfit, which includes all the articles named above, for only one new sub. 
scriber. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


, Pad, 6 Tubes 
12, stamped 





1 Felt Banner, 








Tissue Paper Decorative Outfit. 


The art of making Artificial Flowers from tissue paper is very popular. Our Outfit for making these 







beautiful flowera fs very complete. We. 
give a large assortment of leaves, petals, 
buds, rubber stems, sprays, moss, wire, 


culots, also 2 assor' of 





d sheets fine 


imported Tissue Papers and a steel Pincer. The colors and shades of the Tissue Papers are very soft 
and rich. Our Outfit also contains a Manual on the Uses of Tissue Paper. It Is full of ideas and | 
suggestions, showing the wide adaptability of Tissue Paper in decorative art, The directions for | 
making the flowers are also very full and complete. 
Given for one new subscriber, and 10 cents additional. 





Price $1.00. Postage and packing 20 cents. 


S| 


COMPANION 





d Other Specialties. 


The ‘‘Royal” China Painting Outfit. 


This Outft we offer ia a royal 
one. It contains thirteen of La 

















Croix’s best China Colora, 1 
Goodyear Brush, 1 Square Shad 
er, 1 Outliner, 1 Palette Knife, 1 
Bottle Purified 
Turpent 1 


Bottle Mixing 
Oil, 1 Ground 


Glass Slab, 1 Sheet Tracing Paper, and 1 Manual entitled, “China Painting for Beginners,” with 
Colored Stuilies, and directions for treatment. The Outfit furnishes all the articles and instructions 
necessary for a beginner to gain a knowledge of the art. 

This “Royal” China Painting Outét is given for only one new subscriber and 81.50 additional. 
$3.00. Portage and packing 30 centa, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Price 





The Model Water-Color Outfit. 


wy 


‘The Ouuit is so complete that it will enable those who may obtain it to make rapid progress tn 
water-color painting. 

Our Outfit consists of a tine Paint-Box, with 18 Awsorted Colors, 2 Sable Brushes, 3 Sheets Drawing 
Paper, a Sketching Pencll, Sponge, and Box of Gum Arable, several Prang’s Colored Copy-Pietures, 
and a Hand-Book of Water-Color Painting. 

This Model Water-Color Outfit, complete, is given for only one new subscriber. 
Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent as a premlum or purchased. 


Price $1.00. 





Companion Crayon Portrait Outfit. 





Crayon Portraits are very durable, and have # soft and natural expression. Our Crayon Portrait 
Outfit consists of 1 Mechanical Art Delineator, 1 Chamols Blender, 3 Stumps, 3 Crayon Pencils, 1 
Outline Pencil, 1 Eraser, 6 Thumb Tacks, 3 Charts, 3 Sheets Drawing Paper, and 1 Manual. 

With this Outfit, photographs of friends can be easlly enlarged to life-size, and then beautifully 
finished in Crayons. The Delineator enables the operator to enlarge a photograph in a rapid manner. 

Thie Portrait Outfit ie given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 15 cents. 





Sofa-Pillow Patchwork 


Given for one new subscriber. 


Tube Paints for Painting in Oil. 
Twelve Tubes given for one new subscriber. 


‘These Oil Colors are of a superior quality, and are used by the 
leading artists of our country. For purity and permanency of color, 
these Paints possess a remarkable value. 

‘The list named below comprises the principal colors used in 
painting in Oil: 

Purple, Ivory Black, Brilliant Yellow, Brown Ochre, Burnt Umber, 
Burnt Sienna, Caledonta Brown, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, 
Flake White, Emerald Green, Naples Yellow, Megilp, Prusstan 
Blue, Scarlet Luke, Vandyke Brown, Yellow Ochre, Yellow Lake. 





We give any twelve of the above colors for one new subseriber. 
Price of twelve Tubes, $1.00. Postage and packing 20 cents, when 
scut asa premium or purchased. Price 10 cents per Tube. Postage 
and packing 3 cents extra for each Tube. 





| Postage and packing 16 cente, 
| purchased. 





tow can be euslly constructed, possessing real value and beauty. 
‘The complete Outtit given for one new subscriber, 


Outfit. |Pastel Painting Outfit. 


Given for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. 


‘This premium con-| Our Pastel Painting Outiit consists of 1 Climax Fixing Atomizer, 
sists. of a suflicient | 1 Bottle of Fixatif, 28 Fine French Pastels, Assorted Colors, 1 Sheet 
number of pieces uf Real Pastel Paper, 3 Conte's Black Crayon, 1 White Crayon, | Brass 
Velvet, Satin and Silk Crayon Holder, 1 Pastel Board, 1 Depose Rubber Stomp, 1 Leather 
to face 4 Sofa Pillow | Stomp, 3 Tortillions, 1 Paper Stomp, 12 Thumb Tacks and 1 Manual. 
about 20 inches square. | 

Also 25 skeins Em- 
broidery silk, assorted | 
colors, 15 Parchment 
Stamping Patterns, 2| 
Stamping Pads, 1 box | 
each White and Black 
Stamping Powder,and 








1 Manual on Patch 
work Stitches. 
With the articles that ) 





are named ubove a} 
Patchwork Sofa Pil. 





Given for one new subscriber and % cents additional. Price 1.35. 
Postage and packing 35 cents, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 


Prige 90 vents. | 


, when sent as a premium or 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


> 


No Premium given for transfer Subscription, 


Superior French, German and American Musical Instruments, 


The Companion Guitar. We do 
not use the cheap Guitars, for they 
are expensive at any price. The 
“Companion” is a domestic Guitar, 
made spe y to our order. We 
rant it unexcelled by anyin rich- 











w 
ness of tone, and it is fully warranted 
against warping and splitting, with 








proper care. It is a beauty. We 
prefer to use less and establish a 
solid reputation on a good 
Mahogany body, mahogany 
raised frets, machine head, rosewood 
fnger-board. A very light and highly 
polished instrument. Complete In- 
structor with h Guitar. There is 
no nicer Guitar made at any price. 
Given for four new subscribers and 
$5.00 additional. Price $10.00. Must 
be sent by express and charges 
paid by receiver, when sent as a 
premium or purehased. 









B Flat Cornet, No. 275. This is 
a real French Cornet. Henry Pour- 
celle, Paris, maker. It has a Case. 
Given for five new subscribers and 
60 additional. Regular _ price 
$22.50. Our price $12.00, with Instruc- 
tion Book. Must be sent by express 
and charges paid by receiver, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 









B Flat Cornet, No. 199, This 
instrument is of good quality, and is 
made in a thorough manner. It is 
the standard in tone and finish. It 
fe packed in a substantial Cornet Case, with a 
handle. We give free a Cornet Instruction Book. 
Given for flve new subscribers and $3.00 additional. 
We offer it for sale for $8.00; the usual price is 
$10.00. Must be sent by express and charges 
paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or pur- 
chased. On receipt of $1.00 extra we will send the 
Cornetnickel-plated. An extension is included, 










































No. 199. 

















Banjo, No. 136);. Thi, , 
class instrument in rey tt 
‘The Banjois33 inches long. Tye 
‘5 11 Inches indiameter, andises’ 
With fine calf-okin. 1 has 4 npr 
rim and 2% polished nickel putt 
Solld walnut neck, off finished a 
ebony finished. Given, with a falls 
of Strings, aud Instruction Book, for 
only three new subseribers ang tis 
additional. Price only s50n, anc! 
be sent by express and 
Pald by recelver, when seat ir” 
Premium or purchased, 


Tho U. 8. Military Fite, 1, 
Tegulation Fife ts made trom sity 
brass, nickel-plated, and has a v4 
canized rubber mouthpiece. ay 
raised finger-holes. Its the bea 
strument made, and is waranty 
The tone ia clear and sharp, irs 
makes this Fife very desirable to 
use in dram corps. Being made of 
metal, st will never crack. We i 
clude Instruction Book. Given ty 
one new subscriber. Price gin, 
Postage and packing 15 cents, when 
sent as a premium or purchased, 


Piccolo, No. 3. It is made fron 
cocoa wood, and 1s mounted with 
German silver rings and key. tie 
made in two sections. With it we 


Banjo. give Winner's Self-Instructor. Gives 


for one new subseriber. Price 9 
cents. Postage and packing 15 

cents, when sent as a premium or purchased, 
Piccolo, No, 21, Key of D. This is made frou 
Grenadilla wood. It has aix keys, cork joint, and 
German silver tips, rings and keys. First join 
metal-lined. Winner's Self-Instructor included free. 
We offer it for sale for $2.35. Given for two new 


Subscribers and 2 cents additional. Postage 
and packing 15 cents, when Sent as & pre. 
mium or purchased. 


The Gatoomb Student Banjo. The reps 
tation of this Banjo is national. Each instru. 
ment 1s numbered, registerel 
and fully warranted in tone 
and perfection of workman 
ship. German ailver rim, 
polished walnut arm, ebony 
finger-board, raised frets. 
nickel brackets, safety nuts 
ebony pegs and tail-piere. 

Best calf head. No finer 
Banjo is needed for 
concert or exhibition we. 
Complete Instructor with 
each Banjo. Given for 
five new subscribers and 
$3.50 additional. Price 
$9.00. Must be sent by 
express and charge 
paid by receiver, when 
sent as a premium orsale. 


Improved Musical Xylophone, Of all the bar. 
monic instruments for musie the Xylophone it 
most pleasing and easily learned. Plain music and 
instructions accompany each. Eighteen bare of 
tuned wood and the 10 bara of half notes, all 
mounted on neat frames. Size each about 4x13 
inches. Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents 
additional. Price of both inatruments $2.00, and 
charges paid by receiver, when sent ae a premium 
or purchased. We offer the 18-note Xylophone for 
one subscriber only. Price $1.00, and charges 
Pi by receiver, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 


A CARD. Many of the articles on our Premium 

List are heavy, and can be transported by expres 

quite cheaply—much cheaper than by mail. ; 

clghbors wishing to purchase goods from our Premium List can eave the mal 
charges by clubbing their orders and having them forwarded to one address by express. 







£0 the key can be changed to A. 


Straduarius Violin, No. 76, with Inlaid 
Bow. We recommend this as a superior 
instrument. The Violin is finished in a rich 
dark-brown shade, and very 
highly polished. ‘The Finger- 
Board, Pegs and Tail Piece 
are solid ebony. The Bow 
has extra quality French hair, 
red polished Stick, Ebony 
Frog, Pearl Slide and Eye, 
German silyer Button and 
Tip. ‘The Case is extra 
fine, and is made of ebo- 
nized wood varnished, 
brass handle and hook, 
and is half lined with red 
flannel. We give with 
the Outfit a box of Rosin, 
and an extra set of 
Strings. ‘This Outfit given 
for only three new sub. 
seribers and $2.75 addi 
Honal. Price only $6.50. We pack the Outfit in a 
box. Must be sent by express and charges 
paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or 
Purchased. We will include free a Violin Instruc. 
tion Book with the Outfit, 

















Concert Four Part Harmonica, 384-8. 
This is a genuine “Thie” Harmonica. We haves 
never seen for double the price 80 good a Harmonic 
4s this. Its finish is excellent. ‘The wood parts are 
made of European bird’s-eye maple, and the motel 
trimmings are nickel-plated. Each set of Reela 
contains 32 notes, and gives a separate key. ‘The 
Power is equal to a small Accordion, and much 
more easily played. ‘These Harmonicas are used Sah an 
by professional players throughout the count ‘y. Tt Four Part Harmonica, No, 384-8, 
's probably one of the most popular premiums that 
Wwe now offer our subscribers. ‘This fine Harmonica is 
additional. Price $1 Postage and packing 20 cent 


























given for one new subscriber and 35 cents | would suggest that ni 
+ when sent as a premium or purchased. 








The Ideal Harp. 


Case Ludwig Harmonicas and Italina Ocarina, Accordion, No. 780. 
Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


Key of D. Both given for one new subserlber and 10 cents 
additiona,. 


Given for one new subscriber and $1.25 aduditional. 
‘This is the most popular musical instrument of recent times. It is 


ftely learned. Both alr and accompaniment can be played together. 
1s 20 lght it can be carried on a plenic, an excursion, or to a party. 
An accompaniment can be played upon it in the dark. This 
renders it invaluable for outdoor evening singing. 
When the Chord Bars are pressed, the dart-shaped Pickers etrike 
the wires and produce the chords. Each Tar strikes a separate 
chord,—four tn all. ‘Three major and one minor. 


This ie a really good instrument for a small sum. It bas cee 
of reeds, ten keys, besides two sub-bass keys. It is a ie tan 
The. Lodwtelinscument te ie 12 inches long and 10 inches wide. 


“Thie” Harmon. , stops and double bellows, ebony and nickel finish. 
fea ts one of the} 4 


most perfect instru. 
ments made. Ite 
sweet music always 
gives unbounded 
satisfaction. We 
have Imported from Germany a 
Sot of four, in different keys. They are 
Such as professionals use, and are enclosed 
in a nice case, which is not shown In the cut. 
‘The Ocarina is a pecullar-looking instrument, but itwill play well, 
and make fine imitations of the notes of cuckoo. or tmocking-bird. 
This has been one of 
our most popular must. 
cal premium offers dur. 
Ing the past five years. 
Notwithstanding that the 
new tariff has increased 
their cost, we shall con. 
tinue to sell these goods 
| at the old price. 

We give the Set of four 
Harmonicas in a Case, 
and Ocarina, with printed 

‘The Ideal Harp is well made, 183; inches long and 9 wide. Two | ins tons, for one new 
octaves. Tuned to the key of C. Is furnished with an ivory Plec. subscriber and 10 cents 
trum, a Tuning Key and six Charta, Each Chart enables a tune to additional. Price $1.00. P. 


market, - 
‘ost and | Lsstenites 
ve played at sight, and with almost no previous Practice. 480 premium or purchased, #* Sd Packing 25 cents, when sent | This imported Accordion ts given for one new eubscrtl 
Given for one new subscriber and 06 


5 additional. 

i ne additional, or for three new subscribers and 25 cents 

Postage and packing 50 cte., when sone wttional. Price $2.00. | Ocarina SclInstructor, We will send a complete Tnotructor, | Price $2.75. Must be sent by express and charges pald bY 7 ! 
a nas 8 premium or purchased. | with musical “core of many tunes, on receipt of % cents, j eelver, when sent asa premiuny or purchased. 











\¢ given 
We have sold this Accordion for a number of ome ae a 
universal satisfaction. It is the best low-cost Accordion 




















ti 








te 


No Premium forwarded unless Postage is sent. 
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Popular Games for the Home Circle. 


Table Croquet Set, 8 Balls and Mallets. 


The Royal Came of Parchees 





» Complete. 





‘Table Croquet is one of our most popular und pleasing Games. It 


pergona not exceeding elght. For the long winter evenings it is especially appropriate. 





can be played by any number of 


We have probubly used a larger number of the Royal Games of Parcheest than of all our other Games 
combined. It{s very entertaining for the family circle. It can be played by either two, three or four 


‘This Set consists of eight Balle, eight Mallets, Bridges, Stakes, Copper Wire Standards and Webbing. | persone ata time, besides greatly interesting the lookers.on. It isa Game of which people seldom tire, 
Stretch the Webbing around the edge of an ordinary dining-table by means of the Standards, and you | being full of exciting critical moments when a false move may result in the loss of any advantage 


have a good Croquet Table. The Set is beautifully polished and striped. 
Price $1.00. Poxtage and packing 35 cts. 


This Set of Table Croquet given for one new subscriber. 


Biblicards, or Six Games in One. 
Given for one new anbseriber. 


This new, delightful and 
instructive Game should | 
in every household. 

It consists of a pack of 
sixty-six gilt-edged Cards, on 
which appear handsome Bib- 
lical Illustrations taken from 
drawings and paintings by 
Doré, Raphael, and other 
famous artists. These illus. 
trations are faithful Photo. 
gravure reproductions, and 
are printed in neutral tints. 

The complete Set of Cards 
attords an opportunity to play six different Games. The Cards may 
aleg be used on the Sabbath for teaching and interesting the children 
in the Bible. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 
10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








Basalinda. A Game for Small Children. 


This Game is de- 
signed for the use of 
children, It isa 
very popular Game, 
and its sale has 
reached an enor. 
mous number. 

Basalinds was in- 
vented by the author 
of Halma. 

Given for one new 
Price $1.00. Postage and 





subscriber and 10 cents additional. 
packing 40 centa, when sent a» a premium or purchased. 


The Jolly Marble Game. 


‘Thiy iy without eaception one of the most 
interesting marble games that we have 
ever ween. 

It consists of a Tivoli Board Base, to 
which Is uttached a high Tower. Upon 
this Tower are suxpended five figures, cach 
holding a wooden cup. The dropping of a 
marble into the highest cup causes the 
figure holding it to bow and deposit the 
marble into the cup next lower down. 

This movement Is repeated with cach of 
the next figures in turn, until finally the 
marble rolls into one of the numbered 
holes at the base. 

‘The person who thus scores the highest 
number of points wins the Game. The 
automatic movements of the men on the 
Tower in the act of dropping the balls 
into. the wooden Cups 
add to the feeling of ex. 
pectancy regarding the 
final position and count 
of the balls. 

‘The Game is of interest 
to both old and young, and 
we predict for it an enor. 
mous demand. 

Given for one new subscriber, Price $1.00. Postage and 
packing 45 cents, when sent as « premium or purchased. 



























We belleve in Social Games for the bume circle. ‘To thie end 
we have selected ten of our most popular Games; and have 


grouped them into a Home Entertainment Outfit, which is offered by us ata low price. Euch Game ts 
packed separately in x box. ‘The Outfit conalsts of one each of the following popular Games: Authors, 
Jack Straws, Go-Bang, Puszles, Leap-Frog, Auction, Trips of Japhet Jenkins, Game of Fortunes, 











Tiddledy-Wink Tennis and Hop Scotch. 


Two Distinct Games. 


Roth given for one new subseriber, 





Tiddledy-Wink Tennis and Tiddledy-Wink Hop Scotch are proba- 
bly the most popular Games on the market. Hundreds of thousands 
have been sold, and etill the demand continues. The Games are so 
well known that # description Is not necessary. 
| Both Gamee given for one new subscriber. Price 81.00. Postage 
| and packing 20 centa, when sent asa promium or purchaeed. 


Parlor and Lawn Toy Tennis Set. 





This Set consists of two Metal-Strung Rackets, one Net, two Poles, 
two Balls and a Book of Instructions. This Set can be used In the 
summer time or as a parlor amusement in the winter. 

Given for one new eubscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00. 
Postage and packing 40 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Our Combination Game Offer. 





This Offer constats of a Combination Checker, Chess and Back- 
gammon Board, 1 Set Patent Embossed Crown Dominos, 1 Set 
Chessmen, 1 Set Checkers, 2 Dice Boxe, 4 Dice, and a complete 
Chess Instructor. 

‘The complete Combination given for one new subscriber. Price 
$1.00. Postage and packing 40 cents, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 











gained during the entire game. Full instructions accompany each Game. 
The Game of Parcheesi given for one new subscriber. 





the younger, and may be played by a large number. : 
The entire Set of Ten Social Gaines for the Home Circle, ax shown in the cute, are given for one new 
subscriber. Price #1.00. Postage and packing 25 cents, when sent 





Price $1.00. Postage and packing 30 cents. 


Improved Game of Fish Pond. 
Given for one new subscriber. 


‘This is one of the 
vest and most in. 
teresting of Games. 

The Set we offer 
ie put up ina band- 
some und durable 
manner. Ite sales 
have been enor. 
moue, 

Given for one new 
subscriber. Price 
$1.00. Postage and 
packing 25 cents, 





Two Popular Games, Bean-Bag and Improved Ring 


Toss. Given for one new subscriber. 





‘These Games are adapted for the lawn or parlor, and can be 
played by any number of persons. They are too well known to 
require description. 

‘As a source of amusement for a large gathering, there can be 
nothing more desirabl2. 

Both given for one new subscriber. Price #1.00. Must be sent by 
express and charges paid by receiver, when sent asa premium or 
purchaeed. 


Given for one new subseriber. 


The Game of Halma. 


‘A new scientific Game, combining the interest of Checkers and 
Chess. It 1s the only important boardgame, purely of #kill, that 
has been invent. 
ed eince these 
Games were firat 
introduced, more 
than two thou. 
sand years ago. 

‘There seems to 
ve no limit to the 
interesting prob- 
lems and situa- 
tlons involved in 
this Game, both 
as a social game 
and a8 a soli. 
taire, We givea 
large folding flat 
paper Board 
and Box, with 
Men and Inatruc. 
tions. 

Given com. 
plete for only one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and 
packing 25 cents, when sent as a premlum or purchased. 




















Beast, Bird or Fish, and Spelling School. These ten Games are 
selected with reference to older members of the family as well as 
‘This isa very special premium offer. 


4 premlum or purchased. 
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Premiums given to old Subsoribers Only, 


Beautiful Dolls, Toys and Specialties for the Children. 


The Kindergarten and Mechanical Speller. 
Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


This is one of our most pleasing 
Toys for children. 

By simply pressing the keys tn 
the base of the Speller any word 
of 2,3, 4 or S letters can be spelled. 

The pictures in the Panorama 
at the top are revolved by turn. 
ing the Button shown on the side. 

The Five Keys, when struck, 
bring any desired letters into 
view, spelling the name of any 
object represented, or any word 
desired. With this simple device 
a child learns to spell and to read 
almost In spite of itself. 

It 1s beyond doubt “the” Toy of 
the present and future. 

Given for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 35 
cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





The Treasure Outfit for Children. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


This Outht for 
Children will be 
found a treasure 
indeed. 

It consists of 
Dennison’s Outdt 
of Tissue Paper for 
making Paper 
Dolls, Dresses,cte., 
and one each of 
the following fav- 
orite old Nursery 
Stories, bound tn 
paper and elegant- 
ly illustrated in 
colors: Cinderella, 
Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, Red Riding 
Hood, The Babes in the Woods, Goody Two-Shoes, Puss in Boots, 
The Three Bears, and Tom Thumb. 
All given for one new subscriber. 
and packing 20 cents, 





Price 90 cents. Postage 
when sent as @ premlum or purchased. 


Child’s Toy China Tea Set. 





This Tea Set Is an entirely new shape, 


with hand-painted decora- 
The cut shows you the 
and gives a fair idea of its 
these dishes “just splendid” 


tions. We Import It fresh this scason. 
number of pleces and the assortment, 
beauty. The little housekeeper will find 
to play “5 o'clock tea” with. 

Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00 
per Set. Must be sent by express and charges pald by receiver, 
when cent as a premium or purchased. 


Little Girls Favorite Toy Set, No. 1. 


This Favorite Toy Set for little girls consists of 
the following articles: 

Jet & Doll's Swinging Hammock, largo enough 
for any good-sized doll. 2, a Foling Round Table 
with the Alphabet and the game of Fox and Geese 
Palnted upon the top. 3u, a Settee for a doll ora 
doll house, and the 
amusing | marble 
game of “Tere 
You Go.” 

The complete 
combination, as 
shown In the cut, 
given for one new 
subscriber. Price 
cents. Must be 
nent by express and charges paid by recelver, when sent are 
premium or purchased. 







The Kitchen Set and Dishes. 
All given for one new subscriber. 


Thle Set consists of a Range, alfferent trom cut, Stove and 
Furniture, and about 50 useful Tin Dishes, Water Cooler, ete. 
The cut gives you a little idea of the variety. No Rolling Pin 
goes with this Set. ‘This premium is about double the value of the 
one given last year for one new subscriber, 





We give the Kitchen set entire, with Dishes, 


seriber. | For sale by us for 90 cents. Poste, 

is Ke and packing 4 
cents, when sent as a premium or Purchased; or sent by comets! 
and charges paid by receiver, 


for one new sub. 











Beautiful French Doll, “Marguerite.” 





See “ty Beautiful Doll. We've had nice times together. She’s 
80 pretty and good that | must hold her right up. Look at her! sec 
her sweet face and her light blue eyes and long, flowing hair. Her 
siippers—how dainty they are, and how beautifully her dress fits. 
Her hat, with its pretty trimming, ts 0 becoming to her complexion. 
I've had my Dolly for a year. Don't You want a Dolly just like 
mine? 

The publishers of TRE Youtn’s CoMPANION have their dressed 
dolis made in Europe after the celebrated Jumeau model, having 
the ball and socket joints at the elbows, shoulders, knees and hips, 
also joint atthe neck. It hasa beautiful Bisque head, with “natural” 
eyes and flowing hair. 

Given for one new subscriber and 25 centa additional. 
Postage and packing 40 cents, 
purchased. 


Price $1.25. 
when sent as a premium or 


Children’s Amusement Package. 

















This collection consists of 1 Box of Crandall’s Building Blocks, 
famous the world over as an entertainer of children; 1 Bos at 
Shadow Transformations; 1 Box Picture Sewing, by which little 
girls can be interested to take the first steps in the art of sewing; 
and 1 Box Social Hours, containing a collection of games, tricks, 
Puzzles, etc., for entertainment of the home circle. 

All given for one new subscriber. Price 90 cents. Postage and 
Packing 35 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased, 


Dolly Dimple and Her Trunk of Treasures. | 


Jall the y. 











remium cor 
These article 
Frenchy Doll, who 
1 hair, and movable bead, 
latest French style 
Underwear, 





Sof a French Doll, with her T: 
follows: Dol 
‘ands six inches high, 





Trunk of Treas. 

Dimple, a beautiful little | 
has a reat Bisque head, 
and is dressed in the | 
and Set of | 
Srush, 1¢ omb, 1 Necklace, 1 Fan and one 








ar 











arms and le 





She <3 supplied with an extra Dr 
also 1 Mirror, LT 
nd Chain 





Wateh 







nd her complete Outtit of Treasure 
unk, that is large enough to hold the 
ned. 








runk of Treasure 
Price $1.00. 





are 
Postage and 
When sent asa premium or purchased. 


all given for only 
Packing 15 cents, 


one new subscriber, 





The Whirling Musical Doll, 
Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents Niditionay, 


Edison, the Great American Wiz. 
ard, as he is sometimes called, has 
invented a Talking Doll that will aay 
“Little Bopeep,” etc., but tt is very 
expenalve. This Musical Doll is the 
nearcat approach to a Toy of that 
kind that we have ever secn at a 
moderaté price. A music box is 
inserted in the body of the Doll; by 
giving the handle a twisting motion 
the Doll both waltzes and plays a 
tune. It has a pretty Bisque head 
and curly hair; the Clown’s cap and 
dress are made of satin and lace. It 
1s 12 inches high. The whole makes 
a very pleasing Doll Toy for our 
youngest subscribers. 

Given for one new subscriber and 
10 cents additional. Price $1.00. 
Postage and packing 20 cents, 
when sent as a premium or pur. 
chased. 








The U 


Given for one new subscriber. 


These Boards are 
13% inches long by 9 
Inches wide, and have 
56 lettered blocks. 

This device will not 
only amuse, but will 
aleo instruct the chil- 
dren. It will teach 
them the alphabet, 
also the art of spell. 
Ing. The lettered 
blocks cannot be re. 
moved from the Board, to be scattered around the floor and lox 
All mothers will fully appreciate this very epecial feature, 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Pe 
packing 30 cents, when sent as a premium or purcbased, 


ersal Spelling Board. 





and 


Doll’s Toy House Set. Given for one new subscriter 


This Set comprises the articles of furniture shown in thecut. ‘Ther 
are made of imitation Ebony and Gold, upholstered in figure 
eretonne, and are much handeomer than the cut shows. 





Thero are also paper Dolls aud Wardrobe, with full directions fr 
cutting, etc. These Sets come in assorted combinations, and will 
sure to delight the little girls. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price 90 cents. Postage ant 
packing 25 cents, when sont as a premium or purchased. 


Gilt Edge Building Blocks, No. 4. 


The complete Set of Blocks given for one new subscriber. 


Well-made Bullding Blocks are a 
source of delight to a child. The 
Blocks which we offer are made of 
fine-grained hard wood, and fit each 
other with great accurac: 

The variety and quanti- 
ty of Blocks are sufficient 
to build the most elabo- 
vate models, while the 
number of combinations 
thatcan be made is almost 
unlimited. They stand 
firmly, are indestructible, 
and will afford a promt. 
able and fascinating 
pastime, A sheet of 
building designs is given 
with each Box. The en- 
graving shows a few of 
the Blocks only. The Set 
complete contains 163 
Blocks. The complete Set of Blocks given for one new pe 
Price $1.00. Must be sent by express and charges pald by 
recelver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 






ows. 
Doll’s Metal Bedstead, with Mattress and Pillow 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 
“ jer" for 
This beautiful Bedstead will be a delight toa oe a 
ir round. It is made of solid metal, bright Be sent 
dd can be folded flat. Size, 11x 18 inches. 


ruse 
ttress and Pillows are all made up ready fo" 





very durable, a 
somely striped Ma 











nal. Price 
Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents adattlony) fe 
$1.00. Must be sent by express and charges pal 
when sent as a premlum or purchased. 


dns 


SS 














No Premium given for one’s own Subsoription. 


The Village Church. Given for one new subscriber. 


This Toy ts composed 
of & number of parts 
that, whon put together, 
form a Church. 

On the Inside of the 
blocks composing the 
different parts of the 
Church, Scripture Texts 
from the Bible are 
printed. 

Any child can easily 
put It together. It is 
durable, and will last 
for years. Last year 
the demand for this Toy 
was greater than the 
supply. 

It will entertain the 
children, and aleo inter- 
est them in Bible His- 





tory. 
Given for ono new 
> subscriber. Price $1.00. 


Must be sent by ex- 
press and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


A Fine 10-String Zither and a Small Toy Banjo. 


Both given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


This promtum of- 
fer is a very lberal 
one. It conststs of 
a Fine Musical 10- 
String Zither, with 
Key, well strung 
and put together, 
and polished, and 
small Toy Banjo with real skin drum-head and metallic strings. 

We give the Zither and Banjo for only one new subscriber and 10 
cents ailditional. Price of oth, $1.00. Postage and packing 50 
cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








An American Panorama. Given for one new subscriber. 


Z ‘The thirty-five 
historical plctures 
forming this Pun. 
orama are litho- 
graphed on a con. 
tinuous roll many 
feet in length. The 
pictures are beau. 
tifully colored. 
We give with it 
a Descriptive Lec- 





attractive 
Bill,—n grand chance for the young people to make a little moncy. 


Show 


Given for one new subscriber. Price 90 cents. Postage and 
packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 












Given for one new subscriber. 





nating and ins 
The barn, cupol: 











windmill, basement, driveway, and 6 feet of fence, évery part of 


which is well-made. All parts pack into the barn, making a neat 
package nicely wrapped and labelled. Height of barn to top of 
cupola, 14 inches; length 13 inches; width 6 inches. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Must be sent by 
express and charges pald by receiver, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


The Popular Zoétrope. Given for one new subscriber. 


‘This curious instrument will help entertain a company of young or 
older people for hours ata time. The optical illusion is perfect. 

The Zovtrope causes simple figures printed on a strip of paper to 
become animated, so that life-like movements are imitated in the 
most natural manner. We give with cach a Set of twelve pictures. 





Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 
ing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 














animals are all elegantly lith 

ographed in beautiful colors, 
nting scenes incident 
sperous farmer. The | 

Toy consists of 18 thorough. 


bred animals, barn, cupola, | 
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The Young Storekeeper’s Outfit. 


Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


en Ee 


NO TALKING 





This le one of our most attractive premiums for the young people. 
It conslate of: Ist, A Box containing an assortment of Toy Money, 
representing gold and silver coin to the amount of 8100; %1, Four 
sheets of Labels, 140 in all, to be cut up and attached separately to 
packages of bran or sawdust, supposed to contain whatever is 
printed on the Label; 3d, A form for making Paper Bags, with an 
assortment of bag paper; 4th, A price list of merchaniiee, groceries, 
dry goods, fancy goods and hardware; 5th, One Rapid Transit Cash 
Carrier. The Cash Carricr is complete, reatly to set up, as seen in 
the cut. A bright boy and girl will need no instruction as to the 
proper way to “run a store.” 

Not only will this novel premium scrve to amuse and entertain, 
but It will teach the children ip a very practical way the use of 
money, how to make change rapidly, how to buy and sell, and to 
transact business. 

Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00. 
Postage and packing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 





The Boy’s Favorite Toy Set. 


Given for one new subscriber. 





This Set of indoor Toys will make the eyes of the little fellows 
sparkle with delight. It consists of a Toy Menagerie Train, a nicely. 
made Express Wagon, a Fort with Soldiers and Cannon, and a 
Monitor, with revolving turret in which 1s a Magazine Cannon. 
Last year this package of Toys for boys was one of our most 
popular premiums. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Must be sent by 
expres and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


The “Bonanza” Premium Package. 


Given for one new subscriber. 





| demand for this Toy. 
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Popular Toys and Specialties for the Young People. 


The Famous Royal Guards. 


Given for one new subscriber. 


The toy Is sure 
to please the boys. 

Tt consists of a 
company of sold- 
Jers mounted upon 
an extension base. 
The cut shows the 
Famous Guards 
standing fn close 
marching order. 

By means of the 
extension base, on 
which the Royal 
Guardsetand, they 
can be made to 
go through the 
various drill movements and marches of an organized company. 
When fully extended the Guards etand in single file, the length of 
which Is about cight fect. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Must be sent by 


express and charges pald by receiver, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 





Sail-Boat “America,” on Wheels. 
Given for one new subscriber. 


This Boat on wheels ts 
designed for an indoor 
amusement. It isa mod- 
el of beauty, and will be 
sure to please the boys. 

Its hold 1a capable of 
Veing filled with various 
articles, thus adding in- 
terest to its use as a toy. 

The Boat, including 
crew anil several articles 
designed for the cargo, 
are all given for one new 
subscriber. Price $1.00. Must be sent by express and charges 
paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Boy’s Brass Snare Drum and Rein Set. 
Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 


This very attractive combination will be sure to please the boys. 

It consists of a Snare Drum with 8-inch skin head and brass side, 
Deautifully ornamented tn lithographic colors. Also,a Boy's Rein 
Set that consists of 
1 Nickel-plated 
‘Trumpet, 1 Braid. 
ed Whip with Ja- 
panned Handle, 
and] Harness Rein 
with 2 Brass Bells. 

These article 
are always very 
popular with the 
boys. We expect 
a largo demand. 

Tho Boy’s Brass Snare Drum and Rein Sct are all given for one 
new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00. Postage and 
packing 36 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Santa Claus and His Reindeer Team. ' 
Given for one new subscriber. 


We believe that there will be an immense 
It consists of four 
Reindeer on wheels, driven by Santa Claus, 
who is seated In a sleigh filled with Toy 







Books, Drums, Marbles, Soldiers, Watch and Clock, all printed in 
colors. Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and 
packing 50 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


The World’s Educator. Given for one new subseriher. 


‘This Game is a perfect treasure-box of knowledge and fun. It 
aske and answers the most dificult questions, and {8 equally 
adapted for old or young. Amusement and education are most 
bappily combined in this Game. 








This Is our leadtiug Premium Package for the young people. 

Tt consists of a Wiziird Bubble Blower,—a most wonderful inven. | 
tlon for blowing Twin, Double, Balloon and Dome Bubbles,—a Pocket 
Savings Bank that cannot be opened until it {y full, a Dog that can 
be maile to jump around the floor by simply pressing upon a rubber 
bulb, a Game of Tiddledy Winks, and » Toy Revolver for snapping 
caps. Powder cannot be used tn this Revolver. 

We give the “Bonanza” Premium Package, complete, for one new 
subscriber. Price 90 cents. Postage and packing 25 cents, when 





Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Postage and pack- 





sent as  premiuin or purchased. 


Ing 30 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





COMPANION. 





THE YOUTH’ 


No Premium given for transfer Subscription, 


Beautiful Rings! Solid Gold and Cold-Plated. 


ing Rings is 5 CE: 
taini Subscribers to The Companion. The POSTAGE and PACKING on each of the follow! ie 
Given for obtaining new 


Gentleman’s Sardonyx Intagiio Ring, 
No. 46. Solid gold, hand-engraved. Set with 
expensive cut Sardonyx Intaglio, & inch 
high. Given for two new subscribers and $1.00 
additional. Price 4.00. 

The “King’s Daughters” King, No. 952. 
This will be recognized as the Ring worn by 
“King’s Daughters.” Solld gol. Given for 
one new subscriber. Price $1.00. 

% Ring, No. 26. Solid Gold. Given 
irene new euberibor and 20cents additional. 
Price $1.50. 

Garnet King, No. 301. Solid Gold. This 
4s one of the most desirable Rings we offer. 
We Import the Garnets from Europe, and 

ve them set to our special order. Given for 
one new subscriber. Price $1.25. 





No, 952, 





Standard Ring Measure. 











A Six, 54789 





Take u strip of paper of the exact length w reach 











) when vent as & premium or Purchased, 


Heavy Solid Gold Initial if 

Thi massive Toltial Ring in it 
gold. Tt has an Ouyx settin 
gold Initial mounting. These Rin, 
Popular, and 


and $1.50 additional. Price ggg 

Friendship Ring, No. go, 
Sold, ornamented with two tin 
get-me-nots, with 
hew subscriber. Price g1.90, 

Solid Gola Amethyst Ring, No. 
The stone-setting ts a genuine Aniethys: 
Ane quality. Given for one new subseriter 
and 20cents additional. Price ¢1% 


Ruby, Sapphire and Moonstone 


This 
'Y name) Por 
Bold bangle. Giren ore, 





e No. 6693;. This beautiful Ring ts made « 
around the fluger to be ted, and lay it upon the ft eof 
Moonstone Ring, No. 100. eee Diagram, wht one ond et a The figure nearest the soll wold, with Ruby. Sapphire and Noe 
Mace; Gold: Bini oat with aeteoe other end of the strip shows the size of the Ring to order. stone setting. ven for one new subse, 
Moonstone. cane zat a oe ee Order by size only. Do not send un the strip of paper. ee ee tonal. Price @1.59, 
ular and beautiful. ven h Ring ina beautiful plush. Rhine me Ring, No, 530, 4 beay 
! ‘ dilitional. Price $3.00. NOTICE. We pack each Ring 
eee ee: Tee can wenn, ie AEE i a 
Beaut : 
Ring, No. 412, Thie Gelt Ring is engraved 5 (or one new subscriber and 5centeaeanies 
with beautiful Forget-me-nots, which are now Price $1.50. 
*o popular. Every Ring ls warranted. Given No. 8, Heavy Gold-Plated Ring. Lane 
for one new eee eat es ‘ aud handsome shape. Excellent quality, 
Elegant Moonstone Cluster Ring, No. ven for one new subscriber, Price 8 cent, 
it gercnosscncononem ane : Ss Pai ted Ta ys 
have ever offered our sub . : No. 530. 
of Solld Gold, and handsomely set with 7 No. 100, No. 412, Nos. 3 and B. 


Moonstones. Given for 
and 81.40 additional. 


one new subscriber 
Price $3.00. 


——z—z_ 
Trenton Lever Watch, 


The Improved 


Curb Vest Chain, No. 274. 


Chains, and 






The “Curb” Ink Chain ts alwaye a great 
favorite among gentlemen. The Chain of. 
fored by us ts made of heavy I2k. gold plate, aud we 


Postage and packing 5 cents, when 
“ent as a premlum or purchased, s 


Gentieman’s Watch Chain, 


This beautiful Chain for gentlemen is 
plated, and the pattern offered ts one 
popular now on the market. 

The Chain 1a made of the well-known “seamless” 
inks and we feel that our subscribers wilt be more 
‘ban pleased with it, 

Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 
Price $1.75. Postage and Packing 5 cents, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 


No. 138%, 


heavily gold. 
of the most 


VALLI Do 





PPA 








Lady’s Victoria Chain and Charm. 





A 

« victoria”” Chains are exceedingly popular among iN 

the ladies, This Chain te the latest pattern, 1s heavily IY 

xold-plated, and also very handsome. nN 
We offer it for only one new subscriber, Price $1.00. 







Postage and packing 


5 cents, when sent as a pre. 
mum or purchased. 


LEIS 


Thermometer Watch Charm. No. 188%, 


This Watch Charm ts made with @ minlature Ther. 
nometer face and a polished Onyx atone back. 


It te gold plated, and makes 2 Very attractive ornament fu; 
one new subscriber and 39 cents additional, Price $1.25. 


No, 274. 


vf gentleman's Watoh Chain. Given for | a well-made 
Postage and packing 5 conte additional, 





———S=_—__—_ 


Collection of Eggs of North American Birds. 
Aga means of encouraging 


the young to engage in the study of 
Natural History we offer a fine collection of 25 Eggs of some of our 
| more interesting Birde, 


Sterling Silver and Gold-Plated Charms. 


se carontnanarcaaes 





Ais is one of the latest styles of heck jewelry, 
war, Popular. ‘The Charm is attached e the 
satin ribbon, which encircles 
and 18 very beautiful. Wy 
Sterling Silver or heavy Gold-Plate, 
henutifully hand-engraved, while the Gold- 


and has become 
neck by means of a 


fewelled movement, and a pretty nickel Case. 
Additional. Price $5.00. Postage and Packing 


made of solid gold, but is much Ughter than 
the one shown in the Cut. Given for one ney 
subscriber. Price 41.00, 


Charms. 


‘Trenton Lever Watch, 


This tv w genuine American Watch, mnie 
by the Trenton Watch Company. 
Desoription.—Gilt Movement; Plate; Stem-wini 
and. Stem-set, with improved Back Racket (Aiting any 
Handard make of 18 size Case), quicktrain (180 
beats per hour); straight line Lever Escapement; 
Jewelled Balance Holes and End-Stones; Iridium 
Pallet Stones. The Case ta solid Nickel Silve:, 

Special Notive.—This te not a cylinder, nelther lata 
Duplex Escapoment. It is a genuine Lever Escape 
Tent which all watchmakers will tell you ts the ber 
Escapement mace. 


A Reliable Watch. 


This is the fourth year that we have offered theve 
Watches to our subscribers. They have given tater 
Hon to the thousands who have obtained them. 

Tt is in every way a better Watch fur the price than 
can be purchased abroad. 

Given for two new subscribers and $1.50 additional; 
or for one new subscriber and $2.00 additional. Price 
$4.00 each. Postage and Packing 10 cents, when 
seut as a premium or purchased. 

Note.—With each Watch we give an approprini 
Nickel Chain and Charm. Some, however, may wish 

& Ge gold-plated Chain. Send us 81.00 extra when you 
order the Watch, and we will include elther of the 
elegant $1.75 Chains described on this page. 





Lady's Watch, No. 2. 


This is an attractive Watch for young ladies. It has 
Given for one new subscriber and $3.58 
10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


; Roman Gold-Lined Pearl Bead Necklace. 


9930330030300 


Thia style of neck jewelry is 
| thirteen inches in length, 
These heautiful Beada 
Hning of pure Gold. 
| tinguished trom the 
look handsome. 


y fashionable. Each Necklace is 
is made by hand, and is warranted. : 
are made of Roman Pearl, with an es 

In appearance this Necklace cannot be div 
solid goods. ft will wear wetl, aud alway: 
Given for one new subscriber and 40 vents addi 








as 
terlog Honal. Price $1.50. Postage and packing 6 cents, when sent 
Plated Charm ts set with | @ premium or purchased, 

Pearl. When ordering he sure and state which kind is wanted : itul Necklace 
: ‘ enutitul Ne 
Either Charm given for one new subscriber. Price 90 cents, wolid 14k. Gold Bead Necklace, No. 1, ‘This be 

Postage and packing 8 eta., when sent 8 premiu 


'm or purchased. | 


Beautiful Combination Pincushion and J 


lewel | 
Case. Given for one new. subscriber, 





Sao rth America, are all gt 


This handsome Pin. 
Cushion and Jewel ; 


Cc I | . 
ost rene, of our | a Mineral Collection, 


classified for us by a 
It consists of an| Professtonal mineral 
soatised Silver-plated | orist, and consists of 
Jewel Case, with al twen Six largespec. 
qiiffed Plush Cover | imene’ with diuserty, 
that ean be used asa | tty lst, giving the 
Pincushion, name, Composition, 
The over and box !and luca where 
re ained with sateen, { found. we also in. 
clude a vopy of EH. 


It te 24. inches deep | 
and nearly § tnehes tn | Richarde’s «Pina 


width, 





B | 


+ tilth 











fs set, 












ven for one new subserther, Th i 
11.00. Postage and nackion scans "|The Beehive 


the latest, best 
Most attractive pre. and prettiest. of 
miums, for which We | This collection ha Registering Sav. 
expect a large de. ! heen arranged and ‘ngs Banks. 
mand. | 


They are made 
j of cast iron, 
| el-plated, and are 
#0 constructed that 
it is impossible to 
} open the Bank un. 
at-amount 
has Seen deposite-t 
for which the lock . 4 


| Save your nick. 


it. 
Is made of soltd gold, but hasa amaller bead than that Sn 
Given for five new subscribers and $2.50 additional. 

Postage and 


sed. 
packing 5 cts., when sent as a premium or purca 


Registering Savings Bank. 


The Beehive is 


nick. 





Lessom tn Miner. | els or dimes And the dollars wili'teke care of themeotves. at $5.00. 
Case ia gi fe bscri be: This beautitul Jewet | ala The Dime Bank opens at $10.00, and the Nickel Bao! 
1S een Oue MEW subseriber. Price gag Fortage and ' All given for one n i When orderin, ‘hich Bank ts wanted 6 0 
uew | se subscriber 4 1g state which Bank 13 wi 1. Price 
Packing 15 cents, wien sent ue g Premium or purchased, | $1.00." Must be sent by express and enact eee pee panel fo" one now subscriber and 18 conts tana parehaeed. 
Y reoolver, | Postage and packing 38 eta, wince 








a gr 


No Premium forwarded unless Postage is sent. 
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Fine Jewelry, Diamonds, and Other Speciatities. 


Solid Gold Scarf or Stick Pin, No. 1. 


‘This Scarf Pin is made of solid gold, and is very handsom 
1s supplied with either a Rhine Stone or Moonstone Settin 
When ordering be sure to state which one is wanted. 

Given for one new subscribe: 10 cents additional 
Price $1.00. Postage and packing 5 cents, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 








Engagement Ring, Diamond Setting. This 
beautiful Engagement Ring is made of 18k 
gold, vet with a 3; carat perfect and pure white 
Diamond, and is very beautiful. For an En 
gagement Ring nothing better or more desir 
able could be found. We will furnish 
elther a Tiffauy or Belcher style of setting. 

Given for ten new subscribers and $20.00 
additional. Price 830.00. Postage and 
packing 5 cents, when sent as a pre 
mium or purchased. 

The American Lever Cuff 
Buttons. The Buttons are 
made from the best rolled gold- 
plate, with Figured Fronts, 
and are set with assorted 


No. 1. 









String of 


Gold Stones, 
etc. Many thou. 
sand pairs of 
these Cuff-Buttons 
have been sold by us in 





the past, with great satisfaction to the wearer. In filling orders we will send the most stylish Buttons 
that we have on hand at the time the order is received. We carry a very large assortment of patterns. 


genuine Amber Beads, The shading of Amber is so delicate that it harmonizes with all complexions. 





Agatos, This Amber Jewelry 
Tiger-eye, The string has an 
Blood, 15 cents additional. 
Onyx and 


Solid Gold Scarf or Stick Pin, No. 2 


This beautiful Stick or Scarf Pin ts made of solid gold, 
with a small Ruby setting, It ts a very attractive pat- 
tern and will be sure to please our subseribers. 
Given for one subscriber and 30 cents addi- 
tional. Price % Postage and packing 5 cents, 
when sent a a premium or purchased. 
Heavy 18k. Gold Wedding Ring. This beau- 
tiful Ring’ is very heavy, and 1s used exclu. 
sively asa Wedding Ring. While we can fur. 
nish a flat band Ring, yet we would recommend 
the half round as being the latest and most 
stylish shape. A handsome Box given with 
each Ring. 
Given for five new subscribers and $2.50 
additional. Price $7.00. Postage and 
packing & cents, when sent as a 
prerafum or purchased. 
Gentleman’s Diamond 
Stud. Diamond studs 
are once more very popular. 
Only the very finest gems 
should be selected. Examine 
our price-lst of Diamonds 
offered elsewhere. We will 
mount any 
of these 
Diamonds 
iu Solid Spiral 
ack for g2.50, in 
addition to the price 
asked for the Diamond. 
Solid Gold Sleeve Buttons. These are rolid gold, lever pattern, and for real gentility and wear 
they are very desirable. Just the thing for presentation gift. Given for three new subscribers and 
































Beautiful 
French Pearl Necklace. 


‘This is a very fashionable and popular arti 

cle for neckwear, and is becoming to all ages. 
They are imported direct, and in large quantities, 
and are offered by us a very low pr Given for 
one new subseriber. : only $1.00. Postage and 
vking 5 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased 
































No. 2, 


Amber Beads. 


The cut shows the appearance of this beautiful string of 





is genuine, being imported by us from Europe. These Beads retail in Boston for 
Amber screw catch, as you will notice in the cut. Given for one new subscriber and 
Our price only $1.25. Postage and packing 5 cents additional. 









We give any two pairs for only one new subscriber. For sale by us for $1.00 for two pairs. Postage | $1.00 additional. Price $4.00 per pair. Postage and packing 5 cents, when sent as a premium or 


and packing 5 cents, sent asa premium or purchased. Price for single pair, 60 cents post-paid. 


Gold-Plated Brooch, Moonstone Setting. 


old plate, and is set with a fine Moon- 
stone. 

It is very handsome, and will be sure to 
please the purchaser. It is an exact copy 
of a popular xolld gold Brooch, and in 
appearance cannot be distinguished from 
it. 

Given for one new subscriber and 30 cts. 
additional. Price $135. Postage and 
packing 5 cents, when sent aa a premium or purchased. 





Real Brilliant Rhine Stone Brooch. i 

This is one of our leading premium ' 
offers for ladics. It consists of a, 
heavy rolled-gold Brooch, crescent | 
pattern, set with eleven beautiful ' 
Rhine Stones. 

This class of Brooches is now be- 
ing largely worn. The stones are very 
brilliant. The Brooch is yery showy 
and attractive. 

This beautiful Brooch is given for 
one new subscriber. Price 90 cents. 
Postage and packing 5 cta., when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Fine Gold-Front Baby Pins, Hand Engraved. 


These Pins have solid gold fronts 
with half pearls, and are hand-en- 
graved. For the use of young 
children these Pins are a real 
necessity. They are also orna. 
mental In appearance and are very 

- attractive. : 
A pair of these fine, hand-engraved, Gold-Front Baby Pins given | 
for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.00. Post- | 
age and packing 5 cents, when sent ar a premium or purchased. 








Solid Gold Bar Pin. Moonstone Setting. 


This Pin is made of | 
Solid Gold, with a Moon. | 
stone setting. The 
design ig very chaste 
and beautiful. 

Given for one new 
subscriber, and 40 cents additional. Price $1.50. Postage and 
packing 5 centa, when sent asa premium or purchased. 











Oxidized Silver-Plated Forget-me-not Pin. | 


This Pin is made of | 
white metal, Sterling 
Silver-Plated, and I» 
formed of Forget-me- 
not blossoms. 

The Pin is of supe- 
rior quality and very | 
beautiful. 

The Pin is given fur one new subscriber. Price 75 cents. Postage | 
and packing 5 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Cluster Bangle Bracelet. ‘iven tor one new subscriber, 


This ix the 
fashionable 
Cluster pat 
tern Brace 
let. Heavy 
old plated, 
with a pretty 
Chain snd Ball 
Bangle, The 
combination 
makes one of our most attractive and popular premium offers. 

This Bracelet fs given for one new subscriber. Price $1.00. Post- | 
age and packing 5 cents, when sent as a premium or purehazed. | 





This Brooch ts made of the very beat of | 


(of fine gold-plate, satin finish. 


, Purchased. For 50 centa extra we will engrave a beautiful Initial on each Button. 





Diamonds. Pure White and Perfect. Real Hand Painted Brooch. Heavy Gola-Piatea 


Setting. Given for one new subscriber and 20 cents additional. 


We expect that there will be a 
large call for this elegant Brvoch, 
as it is the very latest and most 
stylish article of jewelry for neck 
wear. 

It is made of heavy gold plate 
with a real hand-painted mounting, 
and is surrounded with the bead. 
| work which ls now so popular. 

It 1s very handsome, and one of 
| our most attractive premium offers. 

The quality of material and 
workmanship fs all that could be 
| deatred. 
| Given for one new subscriber and 20 cents additional. Price $1.10. 
Postage and packing 5 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


1-16 Y NS 


We are now able to offer Diamonds at importers’ prices. They are 
warranted to be absolutely perfect, pure white and brilliant. 
Inferior Diamonds can be supplied at a less price. The prices given 
below are for the unmounted Stones, and are as follows: 

1-16 carat, $4.00. 's carat, 88.00. ‘4 carat, $15.00. 

XK carat, $24.00. 13 carat, 836.00. 5 carat, $50.00. 

% carat, $70.00. 7, carat, #90.00. 1 carat, 122.00. 
Special attention given to supplying solid gold mountings in the 


latest styles and at very low figures. The diagram shows approxi. 
mate sizes of the Stoner we offer. Write to ue for prices. 








Sterling Silver-Plated Jewelry Offers. | 
| Beautiful Garnet Pin. 


This pin is made to our 
special order in Bohemia, 
‘Germany. It 1s composed of 
35 cut Garnets, set in gold 
fashioned to resemble a spray 
of Forget-me-note. It is the 
| most beautiful Pin that we 
(have ever offered our subscribers. The garnets are rich in color, 
and are su mounted as to give a moat elegant effect. The demand 

For value and beauty these goods are almost equal to the solld | for this Pin has been very large. 
silver. Each article ts handsomely oxidized. . Given for one new subscriber and 70 cents additional. Price $1.75. 

Offer No. 1. Three heavy Bangle Bracelet» and two Stick Pins | postage and packing 5 centa, when sent asa premium or purchased. 
given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price 90 cents. 

Offer No. 2. Onc Bangle Bracelet, one Stick Pin and one beau- 
tiful Glove Buttoner given for one new subscriber and 10 cents 
additional. Price 90 cents. 

Postage and packing on either of these Offers 5 cents. 


No. 426. 








‘Handsome Sterling Silver Bracelet. 


This Bracelet is made 
‘ of Sterling Silver, bead 
‘pattern, and is very 

handsome. 

Tt can be used as a 
necklace, if so desired, 
|by simply unwinding 
\the coll. It fs self.ad- 
| justable, and should con. 

form itself to any ordinary-sized wrist. Given for unly ove new 
| subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price $1.15. Postage and 
| packing 5 centa, when sent asa premlum or purchased. 


Genuine Satin Spar Bracelet and Pin. 





The pendants to the Pin and Bracelet are made of Satin Spar. 
The Wire is gold-plated. The Spur bas a beautiful Satin effect. 
The Pin only is shown in the cut. The Bracelet matches the Pin. : 

We give the Spar Bracelet and Pin for one new subscriber and 10’ Garnet Bracelet, with Gold-Plate Guard Chain. 
centa additional. Price $1.00, Postage and packing 5 cents, 

: This beau. 
tiful Brace- 
let Is set 
with about 

80 fine cut 
‘and bril- 
Nant Gamets. The Bracelet 1s made of heavy roiled yuld-plate, 
with hinge and spring catch, and has a gold-plate Guard Chain not 

These Studs are made of vultd gold, and are very styNsh and hand. shown in cut. We have used many thousands of this popular 
some. They match the Solid Gold Sleeve Buttons offered elsewhere. | Bracelet. The demand fa as large as ever. 

We offer them ar premiums because there fs x large demand; One Garnet Bracelet given for one new <ubseriber and 45 cents 
among gentlemen for just such a Stud. ladditional. Price $1.75 each. Postage and packing 5 centa. 

The Set of three Studs given for one new subseriber and 50 cents 
additional. Price 1.50. Postage and packing 5 cents. 


Gentlemen’s Solid Gold Bosom Studs. 








Real Tortoise Shell Hair-Pin. 


Given for one new sub-eriher and 15 cents additional 


Gold-Plated Stud Set, with Chain. 


Articles made 
of this shell are 
always rare and 
expensive. We 
import this Pin 
direct. inne 
other way could 
we make such a 

These stud Sets ure used largely by ladies and childven, and are [offer, Tf made here it would cost (vice our price. ‘These Pins are 
not only a great conventence, but are also very handsome. Made | good color and handsomely mottled. The hand-carving Is fine, Size 
4°. x2 inches. Remember thiais guaranteed the genuine arttele. 

Given for one new subseriber and 13 cents additional. Price &1.00, 
Postage and packing 5 cts., when vent a= premium or purchased, 














Given for one new subscriber. Price 90 cent-. Postage and | 
packing 5 cents, when sent ae a premium or purchased. 
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The Extra Quality Revere Granulated Sugar has 
long been conceded by cousumers to be the bes in this 
country, and now this fact is emphasized by some of 
the wholesale grocers charging more for it than for any 
other. All first-class retull grocers supply it to their 
customers at the same price as any other granulated, 
the Revere Refinery enabling them to do this by its 
policy of still continuing to fill orders for twenty bar- 
rel lots at the same price as for a larger quantity.[Ad 
a 


STAM COLLECTORS 


LADIES siting, information for making 
brotdered Stspendors Hindly send 
roidered Suspenders sen 

Make Him 


% your oes for card ¢ inatrue 

ions and prices. J. Smit 

A PRESENT. (Co.. it Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
HOT 


BOLTON wats 
rows HEATER 


HOMES. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO, 
205 WichT St., DETROIT, MICH. 
@ Pearl St., BOSTON. 88 Lake St., CHICAGO. 



























Feceive a ue. tamp ire 

. 7 Departments. @ years, 

tuitio per term, Enter :.ny time. 

Send for Si-page Pamphiet. Pa. 
Lowest prices. Largest commissions. a- 
dress, NALIONA 4 ©O.. NEW YORK CITY. 
Musical Instruments. 
roRy, 26 Central St., Boston, Lass. 


FARMINGTON COLLEGE, ¥ 
Both 
JOHNSTON'S /STAMMERIN 
STAMPS The finest approval sheets our specialty. 
) for our list of 19 Cata- 
SEN logs. of Music and 
Ww. 


fi 
Agts. wanted. 40 per ct. co 0 tha 
4 all makes new, at low’st nrices,eas: 


ymenrs no extra chg.Send for cata 
save money. Rouse, Hazard &Oo., 8 GSt. Peoria, Il 


Piano Primer, Endorsed by Dr. Mason, 

Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Parsons at hh 

great Pianists, 7c. Dictionary of 2,500 
Mosieal Tore Book of 516 In 


Lock Box 2! 


DON’T MISS IT! 
The World’s Washing Machine. 
Simplest, Best, Most l’ract Thor- 
oughlyCommonSense—a Boy can use it. 
Sent anywhere in the U.S., at wholesale 
where no agt. Information free. Drop 
postal to C, E. ROSS, I In, TT 


, ‘Egg Drill, Blower and 
BIRDS EGGS sess pocket cas, 
Beents. Best Glass 

Eyes, Send 2cent stamp for Mustrated Catalogue. 


NATURALISTS’ SUPPLIES & BOOKS. 


Observe these contented and happy children. 
Tmagine such a scene in your own home. 
It becomes a reality upon the introductionof 


DENNISON’S 
NURSERY OUTFIT. 


ITS CONTENTS ENTERTAIN AND INSTRUCT. 


Contains 4 Dolls’ Heads, 4 pair Legs, 4 Body 
Forms, 4 Dress Forms, 6 sheets (15x2<) assorted 
Fine Tissue, 2 yards Paper Lace, 1 yard Star Orna- 
ments, 2 sheets Silver Embossed Paper, t Dress 
made ‘up, circular showing designs ard giving ex: 
Planations for making Dolls’ Dresses, anda copy of 
* Uses of Tissue,” with 120 samples of Tissue Paper. 


IT COSTS 35 CENTS. 


Handsomely Boxed. 


Ask your stationer for one, or we will send post-paid 
on receipt of’ above price. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS, 








High im quality. Beautiful desi; id fini: 
Reasonable ries and terms, both wholesale fare: 
tail. You will do wisely to find out about these goods 
before buying others. Catalogues free. Address 


GEO, P, BENT, mawuracruser, CHICAGO, U. S. A 









Founded by OR. EBEN TOURJEE. 

Cart FAgLTEN, Direcior. 
Gives Unequatled Facilities for Thorough 
and Systematic Instruction in all departments of 
Music, tne Fine Arts, ¢-«., at very reasonable rates. 
A Safe and Comfortable Home. for Lady 
Pupils. Special Provisions for Self Help 
Ouered to prospective pupils who are needy and 
talented and who can furnish satisfactory references. 

For full information address the General Manager, 
FRANK W. HALE, Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of, MUSIC 





All Drug Store Coods 
AT REDUCED PRICES! 
If not convenient to visit our store, 
ORDER BY MAIL. 


No matter what you want from an apothecary store, 
you can save money by buying itof us. We sell all 
patent medicine perfumery, all toilet arti- 

nd herbs, all pills, pow- 
ctures, extracts and 
store goods at a large 


ks 
Gers and plasters, all * 
essences, and all other dr 


Teduction from regular prices. 
If you oF your neighbors need any- 
SPECI AL thing from a drug store, please write to 


us saying what you want, and we will 
NOTICE let you know our prices by return mail. 
Remember that buying from us means 
a saving of money for you, for we do not charge full 
price for anything. Address, 


HARLOW E. WOODWARD, 


40 Bromfield St., Boston, 





PETROLEUM 


ASELINE 


= JELLY. - 


An invaluable family remedy for Burns, 
Wounds, Sprains, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 
Hemorrhoids, Sun Burns, Chilblains, etc. 
Taken internally, will cure Croup, Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, etc. 







Pure Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), . . . + 
Pomade Vas e (2-oz. bottle) . . . 15 “ 










Vaseline Cold Cream, ....... 15 “ 
Vaseline Camphor Ice, ...... 10 “ 
Vaseline Soap, Unscented,. . ... 10 * 
Vaseline Soap, Perfumed, . .... 25 * 
White Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), . . . 25 ‘ 





Camphorated Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), 25 “ 
Carbolated Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), . 25 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 


Be careful to accept only the genuine, 
put up and labeled by us, if you wish to 
receive value for your money. If any 
dealer offers you an imitation or sub- 
Stitute, decline it. 








DO NOT BE CHEATED. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 


























Not Too Late! 
For a comfortably heated 
house during 


Winter 1891 
and 1892, 


Get estimates imme- 
diately; we will take 
care of your orders. 


For further particulars 
see our pamphiet-book, 


“How Best to Heat 
Our Homes.” 


Free on Application. 


GET 


THE LARGEST suPPLY 








This Tool embraces {1 itself and incomb- | — 


nation with aa ordinary Carpenters’ Rule: 


Gurney Hot Water 














Heater Co., Hotes gaa 75 CENTS. 
Depth Gauge. —_ 
MAIN OFFICE: Spirit Level and Pho 
168 Franklin St., Boston a2 pon Pe as. wag 
BRANCHES: boxes and frames, 
71 John St., New York. 
aoa STANLEY 
Chicago. 
‘M6 Arch St., Phil. 
eae Rule & Level Co. 


Mention this paper. New Britain, CONN, 


| FRANK MILLER’S 





SOLD BY ALL 
Hardware Dealers, 


GROWN DRESSING If you once Wear 


into which the toes are crowded. 
itself through the fabric. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


BOOTS=“ SHOES. 


An invaluable preparation for restoring 
Ladies’ and Children’s Boots, Shoes, Rub- 
bers, Travelling Bags, and all black leather 
goods that are soiled or worn, to their 
original beauty and finish. This dressing, 
unlike the ordinary dressings, does not 
contain anything to rot or destroy the 
leather, but gives a beautiful finish and at 
the same time PRESERVES the leather, 
making it very handsome while making it 
soft and pliable. IBE SUIRE and ask for 


FRANK MILLER’S 


CROWN DRESSING: 


Try | « 


Pair. | 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE on re 
WAUEKENHOSE COMPANY, 








You 1N THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS (=| 


WITHA x 

WI LL OLLIGHTFUL PASTIME . 
Hanosome TeLecraPH Set Compiete $3.00 

Full size polished rubber covered coils, all brass 

parts highly 


a neat box with battery. Insulated wire. Instructions 
and everything rezdy to operate. Send money by 


————_ express order, P. 
OME letter or stamps. 
free to any address. Write to us, 


MOUSE 1” THE WORLO 


STANLEY'S 
ODD Joss 


NICKEL PLATED. 


nar Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price. 





QUT WE CAN HELP YOU 


finished. Nickel plated key Sent in 


O. order, registered 
Ulustrated Catalogue 


THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
CHICAGO 















A Mechanic who has 
this Tool to use on his 
Rule, can do all ordi- 
nary Jobs with onlya 
Saw, a Hammer, and 
& Plane, in addition, 


























Scratch Awl. 
‘Use pointed steel rod. 
h Depth Gauge. 








Our Peculiar Shape 


You will never be satisfied with the Old Style Stocking with its pointed end 
The Big Toe, to gain its natural position, forces 
Result—Hole in your Stocking. Discomfort and Darning. 


The New Shape in stockings allows the toes their proper 
position and is consequently THE MOST DURABLE and 


THE ONLY COMFORTABLE, 


Ingrowing Nails, Corns, Bunions, etc., due to the old 


le stocking, prevented or relieved by Waukenhose. 
If your Dealer hasn’t them, send to us. 


Medium or heavy Cotton, + Bets, 

Fine Cotton, iy . . . 35 cts. 

Soft Lisle, Merino or Wool, 1 ets. 

Cashmere, . . . . . 3B cts. 

( Fine Cotton, extra quality, . . Sets. 

lomen’s } Balbriggan, WS, ad es os Sues “Bota 
( Cashmere,’ . - . + $1.00. 


Mention size shoe, and whether man’s or woman's. 
ceipt of postal-card with your address. 


76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 

















When 
buying 


your 


Storm Slippers 


For this winter, look care- 
fully for this Trale-Mark and 
do not accept anything of- 

‘Just the same 


is stamped in the rubber 
solvs of every ir of Storm 
Slippers m: yy the 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


and ensures the buyer all the desirable features of the 
original. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





LADIES’ ano GHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Awarded highest honors at 


me |B 


“And wherever else exhibited. 





10,000 Agents Wanted who will handle 
the Pargo Specialties in Shoes. We mean by 
agents dealers who keep shoes in their stock. 
Over 5,000 merchants use the Fargo goods now, 
but we want 10,000 more on our books. 


Every one of the 475,000 subscribers of THE 
COMPANION can help to swell the number of 
our agents, and profit by so dcing. 

Send us your address and we will mail you a 
descriptive list of the Fargo Specialties and 
give you the names of dealers whom we would 
like to have you call on, and also tell how you 
can earn something for your efforts. By the 
Fargo Specialties we mean 


Fargo’s $2.50 Calf Shoe. 
Fargo’s $2.50 Ladics’ Boot. 
Fargo’s Box Tip School Shoe. 


C.H. FARGO & CO., Chicago. 


CHICAGO. 
$1.50 — 91.50 — 91.50 


“A Dollar Saved is a Dollar Earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent prepaid anywhere in theU.S. 
for $1. Equals every wi 
the Boots ‘sold. for $2.50" in 
retail stores. We make this Loot 
ourselves,—therefore we guar- 
antee the fit, style and wear to 
be satisfactory, and will refund 
the money or send another 
pair of Boots to any one 
aving cause for  com- 
Made Common 
Sense and Opera 


an Sed, E 














plaint. 
Toe, C, 










This Gentlemen's Solid 


§ s Calf Shoe sent 
for'$1.50, equals 
> every Wi 
$50 % 








nywhere in the U.S. 
for $1. 
the Shoe sold for in 
Tetail stores. We make this 
Shoe ourselves — therefore 
we guarantee the fit, 
style and wear,as above, 
‘Made in Congress and 
Lace, 5 and 6 wide. 


DEXTER SHOE CO., [22 Summer St., Bostom 


Digitized by Google 


Ns 


OCTOBIR 29, 1891. 


Did you read the “Five Great Music Offers” 
in last we2k’s ComPanto: [aar, 


RDE 
Mfrs. Co., 
NTS i72% 
6 INDIAN ARROW POINTS of flint, py 
15e. Archwological Hand Woo! 
33 Ulus., 10c. List of prices paid for 
rare coins, Cc. RB. W. Mercen, Cincinnati, 0. 


for our large illustrated CATA LOGUE of 
SEND FARM, LAWN AND CEMETERY FENCES. 


Lawn Fences, 7 cents per foot, Farm Fences, 55 cents 

Prod. Heavy galvanized wire used. 
KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE ©O., 
27 N. Locust Street, Tremont, 1. 











TUDY, ‘Thoroug : and practical in- 
estructiva given by Mail, 
at Student’s Home, in Book-keeping, 

Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Letter-Writing, Grammar, Shorthand, ete. 7 Years’ 
Success, Students and references ma. State. 
All ages taught. A Trial Lesson and Catalogue free. 
Bryant Stratton, 467 Mar St., Buffalo, Y. 


CT AMMERING ce. 
(INGO sas: ci Wiis 


BECAUSE WE SELLA 
BOV’S and CIRL’S $il 00 
20-inch SAFETY for@Ul a 
Dason!prion—-Rubiver Tires, Cone Bear- 
ty ti ‘oi ing Swing Sa 
May Gourds ool Bag. Oller and Wrench. 


Curved Handle Bars, Brake and Lamp 
et. Send for Bicycle Catalogue, 


Bracke 

+ SE USirt. C. MEACHAN ARMS CO, 

Patent Foot Power Machinery 
Complete Outfits. = 


Wood or metal workers without 
steam power can successfully com- 
ete with the large shops by usin 
our New LABOR-SAVIN 
Machinery, latest and most im- 
proved for practical shop_use, 
also fcr Industrial Schools, Homé 
Traininy, etc. CATALOGUE FREE. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 

789 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


TH STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 











ON THE TOE 


LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL, 


AND ARE 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


They come in a great variety of color-effects, in Cot- 
ton, hierino and Wool, 


FOR MEN, BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct 
from the makers, who will send 
A POST-PALD PARCEL PRICE-LIST 
o any applicant. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


-Stanley’s Universal Hand Beader. 


Amateur Wood-worker's Delight! 
35,000 Already Sold! 





Sold by all Hardware Dealers. 


COMPLETE TISSUE OUTFIT. 


< COMPLETE OUTFIT. CONTAINS 36 SHEETS 
We have known | (15x2)) ASSORTED TISSUE, TUBING FOR 
i __ | STEMS, CULOTS, ROSE SPRAYS AND MOSS, 
one girl to re-| CevrRes FOR ROSES, DAISIES, AND POP: 
alize $7.00 by | PIES, DAISY PETALS, POPPY BUDS, WIRE 
> LEAVES, PINCERS, DOLLS’ HEADS AND 
selling Flowers ESS FORMS, BODY FORMS, DI- 
and Dolls made 


FOR MAKING DOLLS’ DRESSES 
: AND BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS WITH 120 
from this Outfit. | SAMPLES OF TISSUE. 
PAID ON RECEIPT OF $1.00. 








ECTIONS 


MAILED POST- 


We send our book of 82 pages, “Uses of Tissue,” con- 
taining 120 samples of tissues and complete price-list,— 
also directions for making flowers and fancy articles, 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 


Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Cinn. or St. Louis. 


[JF you ST upon 
having it, your 
grocer will sell you 


Electric Lustre Starch. 


He can get it from any 
wholesale grocer in the 
United States. It isthe 
best Laundry Starch in 
the world. Housekeep- 
ers never use any other 
after trying it. Be sure 
you get the genuine 
Electric Lustre Starch, 
BLUE PACKAGES, TEN CENTS EAC 
If your grocer refuses to get it for you, write 
to us and we will inform you where you can get it. 


Electric Lustre Starch Co., 
45 Commercial St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


BARNEY & BERRY 








EUs 











imaenne wee FREE. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FOR LOUNGING, FOR THE SICK-ROoM, 
FOR THE NURSERY, FOR THE BATH, 
FOR STEAMER-TRAVELLING, 

FOR TIE RAILWAY CARRIAGE, FOR YACHTING, 


For Men, Women, Children and the Baby, $2.75 to 
$35, with Hood and Girdle complete. 


Samples of Goods and full in- 
formation sent on application. 


NOYES BROS., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Mourning Fabrics, 


For the first time, in these columns, we invite particular atten- 
tion to this Department. We have the most complete variety of 
Crapes, Henriettas, Drap d’Alma, Melrose and other novelty 
weaves, in the finest all-wool and silk-and-wool Black Goods, suit- 
able for Mourning Wear. Armure, India, and other dull-finished 
silks a specialty. 

If you will write to our Mail Order Department, stating as 
clearly as possible, what you desire, in price and quality of goods, 
we will gladly send you samples from which you can confidently 
make a selection. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, New York. 


SPOONS in SETS of SIX 


Sterling Silver Inlaid at Points of Rest. 


Will wear three times as long as Triple Plate. We offer a 




















sample set of six Orange Spoons or six Coffee Spoons or six 
Ice-Cream Spoons in 4 patterns for $3.50 each. Jac Rose, 
Hand-engrayed pattern, $4.00 per set. Gold 

Bowls, $1 extra per set. Edwards's Orange ¢ 
Spoon has patent bowl and is the most ser- 
viceable. 


very family should have a set. 


Send for CATALOGUE. 
Address Drawer 11, 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Bear Valley Irrigation Co., 


(Redlands, California,) : 
Is Extending its Plant and Increasing its Facilities Greatly. 

For this purpose it is increasing its capital to $4,000,000. It has issued $1,000,000 of preferred 
stock, all of which was offered for public subscription, and also offered $600,000 of the common 
atogk ig OF Big More than $800,000 has been Sold. 

The preferred stock receives 8% dividends, cumulative, before the common stock receives 
any, but the earnings are so large that it is paying 10% dividends on the common stock, and 
accumulating a large surplus. Both are now offered at a price far below their intrinsic value. 

For prices and terms, with complete descriptions, address, 

CHAS. W. GREENE, Financial Agent, Murray Hill Hotel, New York City. 


HAWKETE 


The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans— 15 50 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices $ fo $ . 
WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also makers of the KAMARET, 
and other Photographic Apparatus. Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 918 Arch St., Phila. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. 

Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. Send for the Hawk-Eye Booklet. 





~" Out shows silver inlaid. 















“WE WANT THE NAME OF EVERY ASTHMATIC: 


* BE CURED AT YOUR OWN HOME: 
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A Childlike Confidence—in the efficacy 
of Carlsbad Sprudel Salts is universal 
throughout the world. Nature’s remedy 
for Constipation, Gout, Rheumatism, Kid- 
ney Troubles, Diabetes, Fatty Degenera- 
tion, and all Liver Troubles. 

Our rich Americans visit Carlsbad. 
The crowned heads of Europe have been 
visiting this historic spot, when in search 
of health, for the past 500 years. 

You can now get the same treatment at 
any drug store, in the shape of Carlsbad 
Sprudel Salts. 

Not a nauseating remedy. 

Men and women of sedentary habits 
will find life a pleasure after taking this 
treatment for one week. 

The genuine have the signature of 
« Eisner & Mendelson Co., Sole Agents, 
New York,” on every bottle. 

A sample bottle mailed upon receipt of 
35 cts. in postage stamps. 


DIXON'S 
Graphite Paint. 


Graphite is as pure, sweet and health- 
ful as charcoal. It is not affected by 
acids or any known chemical. 

DIXON'S GRAPHITE PAINT is 
unequalled for Tin, Wood or Iron. It 
is the most economical as well as the 
most durable. It covers 2 to 3 times 
more surface and lasts 4 to 5 times 
longer than lead, mineral or metallic 
paints. It is used on new work or over 
old paints, It is used as a priming coat 
for light-colored paints. It is not a 
new, untried article. It has been in 
the market for 25 years. We know of 
roofs painted with DIXON'S GRAPH- 
ITE PAINT that have not been 
repainted in from 10 to nearly 20 
years. 

GRAPHITE PAINT is beautiful as 
well as durable. Noother paint should 
be used on roofs which shed water for 
drinking or cooking purposes. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 


Railroad Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Popular Stamp 


Pete 


The best Album of the kind ever published. In 
tended particularly for the use of beginners. It con 
tains 100 pages 10xi inches with spaces provided for 


amps, 
No, 1. Printed on aper, bound neatly in 
board ire half loth, BO contes if 
No. 2. ted on cream-tinted paper, bound in 
full cloth, 


No, 
full cl 
W 


“windy 







cents. 

a _frinted on finest cream peper, bound in 
loth, gilt lettering, 75 cents. All Post Free. 

@ havea fullline of better Stamp Albums fully 
described in our new 52-page price-list, which also 
gives list of packets, sets, special bargains, wholesale 
and retail, and a detailed list of our publications, which 
issent free ou sepiication. 

We want to buy old United States stamps used prior 
to 1810, especially the denominations other than the 
Scent; also Confederate stamps and locals—the latter 
should be left on the original envelope, and sent for our 
inspection. 

We pay cash for old stamp collections. 

Approval Sheets of genuine stamps sent out 
at 40 per cent. discount, Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send us a trial order from the following list: 

No. in Set. 
Argentine, 1873-1888, I-2c. to 15. — 
Brazil, 1983-1888,. 0"... 
China~compleie set 
Ecuador, 1881, 1¢. to 2c. 
Japan—assorted . . . a aaa >. 
Mexico, 1864/—complete - 

+" 1856-1890. 








Nicaragua, 1890, tc. to 0p. 2. Lt 
x Oficial, 1890, 1 
Peru, 1886, 1c. tod... s,s 
Panama, 1887, Ic. to 10c. 
U.S. of Colombia—assortéd 
Venezuela, 1885, Se. to 2b. 








The lot of 156 stampsfor. ...- + = - $3.75 
MEKEEL’S Weekl 


News is the only 
? ‘We also publish a 
t for sample copies 
can stamp f 








weekly 





1007-1011 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


STANLEY'S Bhav/iNG, RABBET, SLITTING 
AND MATCHING PLANE. 
No. 43. Eighteen Tols, Bits, etc, $3.00 
SOLD BY ALL Harpware DEALERS, 
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Any Mother 


Who will send her name and address and the age of her babe to 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass., will receive 
by return mail this sample bottle of 


Mellin’s Food. © 
IE 








Actual 


“There goes another buttonhole!” Perhaps, next to 
having your collar-button roll under the bed or bureau when you 
are in a hurry, there is nothing more exasperating than to have 
a buttonhole tear out just as you are congratulating yourself that 
your collar is safely buttoned. 

This only happens with laundried Collars where the chemicals 
used to eat off the dirt eat up the fibre of the collar. , 

This cannot happen with the LINENE Reversible Collars. 

‘One laundried collar costs from 15 to 25 cents. 

One BOX of TEN Linene Collars costs only 25 cents. 

Send for samples ; wear them and decide for yourself! 


M 


For Infants and Invalids. 








The only genuine Substitute tor 
Mother’s Milk 
A Perfect Nutriment for 
INFANTS, 
GROWING CHILDREN, 
CONVALESCENTS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, 
DYSPEPTICS and 
THE AGED, and in 
ACUTE ILLNESSES and all 









The Linene Collars are superior 
to Laundried Collars in comfort 
and convenience. They are made 
in all the Correct Styles and are 
unsurpassed in appearance. 


WASTING DISEASES. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 












eS —— s 


Our Book for the Instruction of Mothers, 


The Care and Feeding of Infants, can get a box of TEN collars or five pairs of cufls for 25c. They are comfortable and 


cheap, and are made of fine cloth with both faces finished alike. 





It will cost you only 6c. to get a sample of any style collar and a pair of cufls, or you 


will be mailed Free to any address on request. 


DoLIBER=GOODALE C0., Boston, Mass. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


O'NEILL, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Streets, New York. 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 








Millinery, Upholstery Goods, 
Dry Goods, Curtalns, 
Dress Trimmings, Fine Furniture, 
Velvets, Clocks, Jewelry, 
Gloves, Sliks, Silverware, 
Hoslery, Laces, House Furnishing 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Goods, 
Sults and Cloaks. China, Glassware. 


The Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in this country. 


We invite your special attention to our fine stock of | 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS. | 


Our lines of Rich Millinery, Costumes, Wraps, Jackets: 
Dress Goods, Silks, Velvets, Laces, etc., cannot be equalled \ 
by any house in this country at our prices. Pay a visit to our 
mammoth establishment and see for yourself the inducements we 
are offering. If you do not reside in this city, or if inconvenient 
for you to call, send for our handsome 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE, | 
ny lines, mailed 


Now ready, illustrating and describing our ma 
tion as to goods 


AYER’S Sarsaparilia is prepared from the best, mi 
pas . , Wost expensive, and most carefully selected icati 
tome, diuretic, and alterative mgredients known to the medical fraternity and to pharmacy. The free of charge upon application. Informa 


original high standard a : me : ‘ 
gh standard of curative properties has been carefully maintained; heuce, it is THE | and prices cheerfully given. Let us hear from you. 


a MEDICINE, and may always be relied upon to cure INDIGESTION, 
anes KIDNEY COMPLAINT, SCROFULA, CHRONIC CATARRH, SALT 
M, ECZEMA, and GENERAL DEBILITY. | It relieves that tired feeling, quickens 


the appetite, rest he vii veak terra 
lemeier AVER'S SARSAPARILLA ns OM H. O'NEILL & COMPANY, 


HAS CURED OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Streets, New York. 


es erat a ete, See ote (Oaaeael 


Mention THe Companion. 


Ye 








Vol. 64. No. 45. 
Sixteen Pages, including Eight Extra Pages. 


For the Companion. 


ZULEIKA. 


In Three Chapters. —Chapter 1. 
A Norseman in Stamboul. 


Colonel Ring was a Norwegian officer who had 
entered the Sultan's service. In the war of 1877- 
78, between Russia and Turkey, he distinguished 
himself on many occasions and won the friendship 
and admiration of hia general, Osman Pasha. 

After the retirement of the victorious Russians, 
Colonel Ring desired to take his leave and return 
to his own country; but the Sultan begged him to 
remain and detained him from 
year to year, for he found great 
advantage in the Colonel's ser- 
vices, and became attached to 
him personally. The frank and 
open manner of this blue-eyed 
Norseman, in whom he had com- 
plete confidence, was particularly 
pleasing to the sombre and sus- 
picious ruler of the Moslems, 
surrounded as he was by dangers 
and intrigues. 

Colonel Ring soon had an 
opportunity to demonstrate his 
good faith; for it was he who 
discovered the formidable con- 
spiracy of palace officials, whose 
design it was to assassinate the 
Sultan and proclaim his nephew 
Ishmael. 

Prince Ishmasl, who was the 
oldest son of the harem and the 
heir to the throne, was a boy of 
sixteen. He was quite innocent 
of any connection with the con- 
spiracy in his behalf. It was 
owing to the Sultan’s fondness 
for Colonel Ring that the Prince 
was permitted to pass much of 
his time in the company of the 
Colonel's son Claude. 

‘The Prince was a tall, slender 
lad, with a dark complexion and 
large, inscrutable black eyes. He 
looked sickly, and though he had 
tutors who instructed him in 
many things, he was not over- 
burdened with learning. 

The poor fellow was never 
allowed to do anything that he 
liked to do, and though he was 
to be the ruler of the Ottoman 
Empire, he could not have bought 
the liberty to play leap-frog, run 
@ foot-race or turn hand-springs, 
with all his splendid possessions. 

‘He was never left alone for a minute by day or 
by night, and the elaborate mummery of bows 
and prostrations and salutations which every one 
inust go through who approached him, made his 
life a burden to him. When Clande Ring, intro- 
duced for the first time, refused to kneel or to 
perform any of the antics which Turkish custom 
required, the Prince was seized with a great 
liking for him and asked him to come back often. 

It was a great annoyance to Ishmael that he 
could not learn to sit horse well. Riding with 
@ master, in a ring strewn with tan-bark, was 
exceedingly wearisome to him, and neither martial 
music nor respectful praise nor blame could make 
him hold bis body erect and carry himself like a 
warrior and the future ruler of an empire. 

Prince Ishmael’s bearing was listless and self- 
consciot His arms and legs were loosely hung 
on their joints, and in spite of his gorgeous, 
gold-embroidered uniforms he made an impression 
of weakness rather than of strength. 

Claude Ring, though by half a year bis junior, 
weighed ten pounds more than the Prince, and 
with his broad chest, strong, wiry limbs and 
well-knit frame, was greatly his physical superior. 

Claude's horsemanship was so good that it 
occurred to Ishmael’s head tutor that the young 
Norseman might perhaps be able to teach some- 
thing of his skill to the Prince. The Sultan 
found the suggestion a good one, and gave his 
consent. 

From that time on a change came over the 
Prince’s behavior. 

He copied, in innocent fashion, Claude's bearing 
and manner, particularly the fling of his head 
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and his turns of speech. Little by little, as he | called on Claude the next day, and conducted him 


rode at Claude’s side, in the parks and suburbs of 


to the Imperial Stables. The boy spent the entire 


the city, along the smiling shores of the Bosphorus, | forenoon examining one splendid horse after 


he began to open his heart to his companion. 

Claude told him about his childhood in Norway ; 
about the shells and conchs with which he 
played on the beach, making believe that they 
were cows and horses; about the fish he caught, 
and the snares he set for thrush and ptarmigan, 
and the little mill-wheels, made with his own 
hands, which he set going in the little waterfalls 
of brooks and runlets. 

No tale of the Arabian Nights could have been 
more wonderful to Ishmael than these simple 
narratives of boyish sport. He longed with all 
his heart to be a boy instead of a prince. 





another, as it was led out before him and put 
through its paces. He had tried many fine horses, 
and was half-ashamed of his indecision, when he 
caught sight of an exquisite animal in a box- 
stall, in a remote corner of the stable. 

“Please open that window,” he said to the 
groom, ‘‘and have the kindness to lead that horse 
out, so that I may look at it." 

From the glance the groom exchanged with the 
Master of the Horse he soon perceived that there 
was some design in keeping this animal, as far as 
possible, out of sight. 

“Oh, you don't want that vixen,” said the 





Claude chooses Zuleika. 


Abont 8 month after his engagement as Prince 
Ishmael’s companion, Claude was summoned to 
an audience with the Sultan. He could not 
imagine what the Commander of the Faithful 
wanted of him, and feared that it meant something 
unpleasant. He waited for half an hour in an 
anteroom of the palace, and was then ushered 
into the presence of a dark, sad-looking man of 
about forty years, who wore a gold-embroidered 
fez on his head, and the breast of whose coat was 
ablaze with diamonds. 

“J wish you to accept a reward for your kind- 
ness to Prince Ishmael,” said the Sultan, having 
nodded in response to Claude’s respectful greeting. 

“Kindness, your majesty, ceases to be kind- 
ness when it is rewarded,"’ answered the boy. 

This answer seemed to please the Sultan. He 
smiled in a sad but friendly way and said: 

“‘When you are older, my boy, you will learn 
that a Sultan cannot accept a kindness from any 
man. He must spoil it by paying for it.”” 

“If that is so, your majesty, I submit. I will 
accept whatever it inay please your majesty to 
give me.” 

«You are an excellent horseman. 
a fine horse please you?” 

“Nothing would please me better.” 

“Then you may go to my stables to-morrow, 
and there you shall select any horse that you like, 
except my saddle-horse, Noureddi 

“J thank your majesty with all my heart.” 

The Sultan made a slight motion of dismissal 
with his hand. Claude made a profound bow 
and backed out of the audience room. 

Mndir Pasha, the Sultan's Master of the Horse, 


How would 











equerry. 
whole stable.” 

“Never mind,” Claude replied. 
to have a look at her any way. 
name ?"* 

“Zuleika.”” 

Zuleika was led out into the court-yard before 
the stable, and Claude's heart thrilled at the sight 
of her. She was a dapple-gray Arabian mare, 
not very large, but of noble shape, and with a 
head so exceedingly beautiful that it was impos- 
sible to look at it without being filled with earnest 
admiration of it. There was fire and intelligence 
in her black eyes, and an alertness and restrained 


“I should like 
What is her 





vigor in the small, silky, forward-pointed ears, | 


which showed her mettle. 
Her slender legs were absolutely faultless. 


Claude fancied he could see them bearing him : 


across the country at a graceful canter or long, 
striding trot. 


He put his hand gently on her shoulder and 


limbs, and she gave a quick start as if she resented 


it. Claude was greatly pleased with her. Sho} 


was a princess if ever there was one. Never did 
noble blood declare itself more plainly in shape 
and look and demeanor. 

‘The shy, resentful glance she gave him, as he 
ran his hand down along her hind-legs, did not 
disturb him. She had a personality, this lovely 
beast, not the mere passive docility of what is 
called a good horse, but a sensitiveness like that 
of an intelligent human being. 

“] think this will be my choice,” said Claude to 
the Master of the Horse. “I'll ride her home 
now, if you'll kindly lend me a saddle.” 


“She is the most vicious Least in the | 


ION 


“Don't be rash, young man,” the Turk replied, 
with a malicious laugh. ‘You'd better try the 
mare before you make up your mind.” 

“All right,” said the boy; “but my mind is 
made up already.” 

It made Clande a trifle uneasy to remark the 
by-play of swift gesticulations and glances which 
went on between Mudir Pasha and his underlings 
when they supposed they were unobserved. It 
began to dawn upon him that he had selected the 
most precious horse in the Imperial Stables, and 
he knew enough of the Turkish character to he 
aware that a “Giaour,” or Christian, would not 
be permitted to carry off auch a prize if these men 
could prevent it. 

He therefore took the precaution, when the mare 
was returned to him, to examine 
the bucklings of the various straps 
and to push his hand under the 
saddle. 

He thought for a moment that 
his suspicion had been ground- 
less. But as he inserted his finger 
under the saddle-lining he felt a 
scratch, as of a sharp metallic 
point. A steel rowel, shaped like 
a burr, with a dozen keen needle- 
points, had been so placed that 
the very instant he added his 
weight to the saddle, the cruel 
needles would pierce into the back 
of the horse. 

Claude had been too long in 
Turkey to be astonished at this 
exhibition of treachery. He 
knew, too, the folly of showing 
the manly wrath which he felt. 
With the utmost coolness he 
pulled out the rowel, and without 
the moving of a muscle in his 
face, tossed it away. 

Having tightened the saddle- 
girth he then mounted Zuleika, 
and raising his hat to the Master 
of the Horse, was about to gallop 
away. 

Scarcely had he turned his head 
when the riding-whip which the 
Turk held in his hand whizzed 
through the air and cut with 
vicious force across the haunches 
of the mare. 

With a wild snort Zuleika 
reared, tossed her head in the 
air, whirled about the court with 
furious swishing of tail and 
clatter of hoofs, and struck out 
madly with her hind-legs; but 
seeing that her rider still held 
her with his powerful knees as in 
a vise, she gave a bound that 
almost wrenched him from his 
seat, and then shot out of the gate. 

“He is a dead man," said Mudir Pasha to the 
equerry, as he lighted a cigarette and flung the 
match on the pavement. 

“Allah is great,’ answered the groom. “He 
will not let a Giaour carry off the pride of the 
Moslems.” 

It looked for a while as if the Turk’s prophecy 
were to come true. 

Zuleika dashed away through the narrow, 
winding streets with a blind and headlong speed, 
leaping over all obstacles. Now she upset a ped- 
dler's cart, now she knocked down a soldier, and 
now she made havoc in a pack of street dogs that 
had congregated at a corner. 

Like @ continuous salvo of musketry sounded 
the sharp, furious hoof-beats upon the stone 
pavement, as with outstretched neck, ears laid 
!back, foaming bit and distended nostrils the 
‘excited animal darted away past shops and 
| bazaars, past gardens and villas, and out into the 
open country. 
| “Now Claude had the wide country before him 
with broad avenues and little traffic. It was 
simply a question of grit and endurance. He 
seemed to perceive a slight slackening of Zuleika's 
speed, though ehe was yet rushing on at a 
| desperate pace. It was still impossible to bring 
her to a stop. 

On his left the shining Bosphorus expanded, 
like a burnished mirror. From the villas along 
the water-front piers ran out into tho strait. 

‘A daring thought flashed through Claude's 
brain. What if he gave Zuleika 2 bath in the 
Bosphorus? That would cool her ardor and 
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bring her to her senses, before she had run herself 
todeath. With him to think was to do, and in a 
moment Zuleika was beaded for the water. She 
heat a quick tattoo on the boards of a pier, and 
then plunged with a tremendous splash into the 
Bosphorns. 

It was a stratagem for whieh she was wholly 
unprepared, and she had not swum a dozen rods 
before there was a sudden relaxation of effort, 
and she quietly turned her head about toward her 
rider, as if to see what manner of man he was. 

“Quleika, my beauty,” he said, leaning forward 
and patting her neck, ‘‘it was not I who struck 
you, you lovely creature; no indeed, it was 
not 1." 

In her effort to turn her head, Zuleika swallowed 
some salt water and began to cough. He soothed 
nd patted her, talking to her as be 








her again 
would to a wilful child, and headed her gently for 
the shore. But, unhappily, the strong current 


through the strait was too much for the exhansted 
animal. Claude perceived that the shore, instead 
of drawing nearer, was moving away from him. 
Was he being swept out to sea ? 

With quick resolution he flung himeelf off 
Zuleika's back, and taking the rein between his 
teeth swam with powerfnl strokes at her side. 

Claude began to repent of his recklessness. He 
saw unmistakable evidence of exhaustion in 
Zuleika. 

‘There were no boats near by, though there 
were some not very far away. One of these 

* seemed to have caught sight of him and to be 
tacking toward him, for a slight wind had sprang 
up and swept with light undulations over the 
smooth strait. 

The question was now whether Zuleika could 
keep afloat until the boat overtook them. The 
current which had dealt so treacherously with 
them was now serving them well, for it was 
carrying them in the very direction from which 
the boat was coming. 

But Zuleika’s body settled deeper in the water. 
She panted violently, and now and then a, very 
human groan broke from the depth of her 
powerful breast. 

‘They drifted steadily toward the boat. Claude 
Was now near enough to decipher the crescent 
moon in the imperial arms on the sails, which 





were of yellow silk. That was odd, indeed. 
‘There was no one in Turkey except the Sultan 
and Prince Ishmael who had the right to display 
those arms. 

‘The yacht was presently within hailing distance, 
and a young man, in whom he instantly recog. 
nized the Prince, raised a field-glass to his eyes 
and cried out: 

“Why, it is Claude! Claude, my friend, what 
are you doing in the middle of the Bosphorus ?” 

“Swimming,” said Claude. 

“Do you want to be taken aboard >" 

“Should not object, if you can also take my 
horse.” 

Prince Ishmael spoke to the sailing-master, who 
was seen to shake his head. 

“We can’t get the horse aboard," he said to 
Claude; “but we can tow him ashore.” 

“Thank you.” 

“But you come aboard yourself."* 

“I can't. I prefer to keep my horse company.”* 

Two ropes were now flung overboard and Claude 
managed to attach one to the ring of Zuleika's 
hit, while he. secured the other under his own 
arms. The breeze freshened a trifle; the yacht 
again hoisted her sails, which she had let fall. 
With gentle speed she towed the two swimmers 
toward a bit of beach, about a mile below where 
they had taken their first plunge. There they 
landed safely. 2 

Claude forgot to express his thanks to Prince 
Ishmael, 60 anxious was he about Zuleika's 
condition. She had won a place in his heart; 
their friendship had been cemented by danger. 

Zuleika trembled like a leaf, as she stood 
dripping at the roadside, and Claude did not 
think it best to return to the city with her before 
she had rested. He walked her slowly up and 
down. Fortunately the day was warm and sunny, 
and there was no danger of her catching cold. 

The exquisite beauty of her head, the slender- 
hess and delicacy of her form, and the noble 
proportions of her whole frame struck him 
afresh, as his eyes lingered fondly at each detail 
of her perfections. 

She steamed, as the warm rays of the sun beat 
upon her back and flanks, and in a short time 


she was dry. Claude himself, too, steamed; but | 


his underclothes remained uncomfortably moist 


even though his coat and trousers dried rapidly. | 


He spent the time in calling Zuleika pet names 
and establishing himself in her friendship. 

7 Claude, fearing to attract attention, led Zuleika 
into the shadow of a boat-honse. Then he began 
to cast about him for a safe means of returning to 
the city. Remembering that Galbraith Effendi, a 
Mohammedanized Englishman, and a friend of 
his father, had his villa in this neighborhood, he 





determined to avail himself of his hospitality. 
He reached the Englishman’s dwelling and was 
cordially received. ‘ 

‘A message was sent to Colofel Ring, with an 
account of the morning’s adventure, and Zuleika 
was tended, waited upon and cared for as if she 
had been a princess of royal blood—which, in 
fact, she was. 
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FAITH OF EXPERIENCE. 


¢ night, that morn will ever be ? 
Who knows, far out pon the Sentral sea, 
here is land ? an e 
Bas set behind us, aud will rise before. 
Apost foretells a future, aa naylor. 
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For the Companion. 


A GHOST HUNT. 


They were four cousine—Jim and Bessie Dodd, 
Dudley and Ada Day. The boys were about 
sixteen years old; their sisters were a year or 
two younger. They had come from their homes 
in the country to stay with their Grandmother 
Dodd, and to attend school in the cits 

The evening was a warm one in late September. 
The windows were open wide to cool the room 
where, grouped upon a tiger-skin rug before an 
open fire, these four young people, armed with 
long, sharp-pointed sticks, sat in the dim fire- 
light roasting marshmallows over the coals and 
telling ghost stories. 

Outside, the autuninal wind, not cold but noisy, 
was soughing drearily through the leaves; nature 
seemed in sympathy with the pleasantly gloomy 
feelings of the marshmallow-roasters. 

Jim was concluding his tale in a whisper of 
harrowing quali 

“Then, giving one awful shriek, she swooned. 
Sir Harold heard and rushed in. Too clearly, 
across that face, white as the pillow it rested 
upon, could be seen the burning red marks of the 
Spectral Friar's icy hand. Poor Alice never 
came ont of the swoon—she was dead !"" 

“O Jim, how ghastly!” exclaimed Ada. “I 
know I sha‘n't sleep a wink to-night, after hear- 
ing all these deliciously dreadful stories. But 
the candy is all eaten, the fire is going out, and it 
is ten o'clock. Tam afraid we shall have to go 
to bed, for there is nothing else to do.”” 

“Here is the letter grandmother left for the 
boys to mail when she went to bed. Let's all 
take it around to the lamp-post on Norman 
Street,"’ said Bess. 

“No, no!” said Ada; “that would take us 
by the haunted house on Saxon Street, and I 
shouldn't dare go near it to-night—after Jim’s 
awful stories." 

“You girls are all alike,” chuckled Jim, mach 
pleased with the effects of his eloquence. “You're 
so easily worked up into scares. Now Dud and 
I wouldn't mind going into the house, if we could 
get in.” 

“Hurrah, the very thing!" exclaimed Dudley, 
excitedly. ‘Here is a glorious wind-up to our 
evening. We can get in! I stopped there last 
week to get some autumn leaves for grandmother 
off that vine on the porch, and I found that my 
latch-key fitted that door. I thought then that 
we would explore the house some day, but it will 
be ever so much jollier to do the thing by night. 

“Come on, girls—don’t be geese. We dare 
you to it!” 

“Of course we dare go, if you do,” responded 
Bess. ‘ “And oh, Ada, it will be such fun to tell 
the girls at school to-morrow! They've been 
telling us such absurd stories about that house. 
The last people who lived there complained of a 
woman in yellow who roamed about, opened and 
shut doors noiselessly, and sat by their beds at 
night.”” 

“Why,” said Ada, “the house has got such a 
bad reputation that the owners can't rent it, in 
spite of the beautiful grounds about it.”* 

“Rats and wind!” exclaimed Jim, contemptu- 
ously; “only idiots would believe such stuff.” 

“But you know,” put in Ada, timidly, “some- 
thing awful did happen there once—that poor 
young lady who went crazy over a love affair; 
they kept her in that wing room with the barred 
window, and she died there and —"* 

“Oh, yes, I've heard all about that, and how 
she is supposed to wander about there now, 
rattling the chains they used to bind her with!” 
replied Dudley, scoffingly. “We will ask her 
Politely if we can't relieve her of her load, if we 
happen upon her in one of the corridors. What 
alark! 

“Hurry up, girls! Will you go? dare you?” 

“It isa dare, Ada. We really must go,” said 
Bess, so determinedly that Ada put on her hat 
and cloak at once. 

Very quietly, in order not to waken old Mrs. 
Dodd, all four stole ont into the street, where the 
| Sky now lowered inky-black above them. 

“We inust not strike a light or make a sound 
while we are about this work,” said Dudley, 
solemnly. “If passers-by should see or hear 
|anything, it would only add to the bad name of 
the place, and we might get into trouble with the 
owners, 

+ “Stop siggling, girls! If you are going to get 
jsilly and nervous, you can just go back. Jim 
and I really want to look into the thing, and 


discover what is at the bottom of th 
ese qui 
reports." ec 




















Bess and Ada promptly assumed a more severe 
demeanor and, indeed, felt little inclination to 
laugh when they passed through the gateway of 
the gloomy-looking grounds. ; 

No one was in sight. The long path wound in 
and out of thick clamps of fir and pine, and they 
followed it up to the porch. 

‘«Ien’t there a ligbt in that corner room?" 
whispered Ada. 

“Goose! It's a reflection from the street- 
lamp,” replied her brother, quenchingly. ‘Shall 
we give the bell a pull? Maybe the maiden in 
chains will clank along and let us in!” 

Jim jerked at the old bell as he spoke. The 
knob came off in his band, and sent him stagger- 
ing back against the pillars of the porcb, while 
the sound of the bell went clanging throngh the 
rooms within. 

‘Here goes the key; walk in, ladies!" Dudley 
threw open the door. “Now remember, no talk- 
ing. Oh, but it's dark! Hark! what's that!” 

‘A creaking sound on the dark stairs made 
them all start and look up. There was nothing 
but black darkness. 

Ada grasped Bessie’s arm. ‘1 can't go on, 
Dudley," she whispered; “1 am frightfully 
scared. Come out on the porch with me, Bess. 

‘As the girls darted outside, a blast of wind 
swept down the stairs, and with a bang the door 
was closed upon them. Bess tried to open it 
again but could not. ‘She thought the boys had 
locked it to tease them, and they sat down until 
the boys should let them in. 

‘They sat side by side, whispering occasionally, 
clutching each other nervously at every unusual 
sound. By and by Bess, rising resolutely, 
thumped upon the door and rattled the knob. 

No response came, though strange and stifled 
sounds were heard within. 

“Bessie,” said Ada, in a trembling voice, after 
they had waited a few moments, “our boys 
would never leave us alone in this way if they 
could help it. There are more noises in there 
than they are making. Something must have 
happened to them, and we must do something 








for a weapon,” said Dudley, gloomily ; «not even 
a chair or a broomstick! These bars are so clog 
together that we can't reach through and sinash 
the glass. If we could, some one might hear our 
cries for help. But no one can hear MS away 
down on the street. We shall be murdered!" 

“Now, Dud! don’t be so chicken-hearted! Ir, 
hard lines, but if we'll only wait, those girls wit 
bring somebody..”” 

The girls were bringing somebody. They hag 
with some difficnity persuaded the big policeman 
to go off bis heat and see what had hecoine of 
their brothers. 

“It’s a black and crazy place, I'm thinkin’! 
exclaimed the policeman, as they went up the 
thickly-shaded path. “What iver made the bors 
go in there, anyhow ? ; 

“Why, don’t you know ?" said Ada. “Haven't 
you heard that the house is haunted? The boys 
wanted to discover what the ghosts were and so_. 
Why, what's the matter? Where ase you 
going?" ‘ 

Ada fairly screamed the question, for the 
policeman had stopped, and was turning hack, 

“No, thin,” he said. “I'll not he goin’ on, 
I'll not sthir a stip into the house. "Tis bad Inck 
to have any d’alin's wid ghosts; and anyhow, 
“tis off me bate, an’ I’m goin’ back to me juty. 
What good wad me pistols and clubs do against 
ghosts? Lave go me coat, I say! I’m too big 
for the likes of you to drag me aginst me will!” 

That @ policeman could be afraid of anything 
had never entered the head of either girl till this 
agonizing moment. But now, as they looked np 
and saw by the dim light abont them the look of 
superstitious terror upon the man's face, they 
instinctively tightened their grasp upon the brass 
buttoned coat; for they knew that flight was in 
his mind, and that he must be held. 

Just then a chorus of cries fell upon their ears 
from the haunted honse. The voices were plainly 
those of women or girls. 

“Police! Thieves! Help! Police! Police!" 

“Them’s no ghosts !"" exclaimed the policeman, 
ina tone of relief. He bounded forward, club in 


just as fast as we can.” hand. 

“Listen!” said Bess, “I think that is the night-| “What's up?” he shouted. Here's the 
policeman down on Hun Avenue. Come! We| police!” 
must run and stop him, and get him to come| The door was flung open. A curious and 
back with us and break in this dreadful door!” | unexpected sight met their eyes. There, in the 


Once more they listened at the key-hole. A 
clanking sound from within made their blood 
run cold, and they fled down the path to the 
street, and around the corner to Hun Avenue. 

There, only a block distant, they could see a 
big policeman standing under an electric light, 
and they hastened toward him. 

Meantime, strange proceedings had been taking 
place within the old house. When the girls fled 
‘out upon the porch, and the draft from above 
had shat the door, Jim, springing back, had 
found it fastened by a spring-catch. 

“There!” he exclaimed, in a whisper, “the 
girls have locked themselves out. All right, let 
them stay there! We must go on and explore 
for five minutes, or they will think our courage 
failed us. What's that? Listen!” 

The stairs were creaking again, and the old 
balusters rattled, while a sound of sobs and 
stifled wailing seemed to fall upon their ears. A 
feeling of horror came over both boys. 

“Come on; we'd better be getting out of this,” 
muttered Jim as, seizing Dudley's arm, he 
started, as he thought, toward the front door 
again. But he mistook the way; and stumbling 
through an open door, both boys hurried toward 
a faint glimmer from an electric light on the 
street, only to find their hands grasping the iron 
bars of a window. 

“For goodness’ sake, Jim!" gasped Dudley, 
“we have lost our way. We are in that wing- 
room—the prison!" 

They turned in a panic to leave the unpleasant 
spot. They found the door; but it bad been 
noiselessly closed upon then:—closed and locked! 
They were prisoners; and prisoners of whom—of 
what? 

They pounded and kicked, but the solid oak 
door was unyielding. It had been made to with- 
stand even more frenzied attacks than theirs. 

“Could the girls bave done it ?”” 

“Never! They would not have dared; and 
anyway, the front door was locked.”’ 

“Hark! I thought I heard something!” Dudley 
whispered. 

There was perfect silence at first, and then, out 
in the corridor, a clanking sound was heard, far 
away at first but drawing nearer; and then the 
rattle of a chain just outside the door. Then 
silence again. Jim felt Dudley reel and, throwing 
out his arms, canght him in time to prevent his 
falling to the floor. - 

“Dudley, old fellow!” he urged, feeling his 
own courage coming back with the effort to rouse 
his fainting cousin, “this is sheer nonsense! You 
don’t believe in ghosts! We are caught ina trap, 
certainly, but not by ghosts! Don’t be a ’fraid. 
cat, Dud,—stand up! We'll get ont of this all 
right enough, and whatever happens, we've got 
to act like men.” 

“But, Jim, that clanking chain, that door 
getting locked without a sound of footsteps, that 
crying and groaning? Nothing human wonld | 
act like that.”” 

“Tramps, probably," said Jim. «I've got two 
matches in my pocket, and we will just see what 
there is in this dungeon, anyway.” 

The matches flared for a minute. “Nothing 








wide hall, in the light of a lamp which rested ou 
the stairs, stood three young girls, armed with a 
poker, a broom and a pair of tongs, clinging w 
each other, and evidently in a state of great 
excitement. 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you!” exclaimed the 
tallest, a girl of sixteen, as she darted toward the 
policeman. “There are robbers in the houe— 
lots of them! ‘The house is full of them!” 

“I knew it, I knew it; and they've killed my 
brother. © Dud, Dud, Dudley !” wailed Ads. 

The stranger girls, paying no attention to her, 
went on, “And we have caught four of them. 
They are there in this side room, inside that 
door.” 

The door was fastened on the outside by 8 
heavy bolt. Just before it lay a big Newfoundland 
dog. Around his neck was a collar, and attached 
to that a heavy dog-chain. His nose was on the 
threshold, and his eyes glared watehfully. 

“But our brothers—what have they done with 
our brothers?" cried Ada and Bess. 

“Let there be tin or a dozen of ‘em,” said the 
policeman, “I'll be a match for “em!” 

Pushing back the bolt, he flashed the light from 
his “bull’s-eye " into the room. 

The five girls, peering timidly in, saw two 
figures over by the window, standing in mach the 
attitude of the Two Princes in the Tower in the 
famous picture. ; 

“Coom ont of there, will ye? 1 arrist ye in 
the name of the law !”” shonted the officer. 

“Dudley! Jim! The thieves! Ob, how funny! 
Oh, you darling boys!" 

“Why, they are boys, and only two! 1 am 
four come in! Why, how dreadfully fanny! 
exclaimed the strange girl. “It must be some 
kind of a joke!” 

“Who locked us in—you ?” asked Jim, address. 
ing the tallest girl. ‘‘How did you get here? 
What are you doing here?” . 

“Why, we are only just living here,” she sai 
“We just came to-day, and everything is all 
upside-down and unsettled. Papa had to 0 
down to the station to meet mamina, and the 
train must have been late, for they expected to he 
home by ten, and now it is nearly eleven. 1 
thought it was papa when you rang that bell 9 
loud, and I was just going to tear down-stairs to 
let him in, when the door opened and I saw four 
figures stealing in so qmetly, and knew you were 
burglars.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jim, Dndley, Bess and Ads 
all together. ; 

“Then Mamie and Fan came out, too, and 
joined me on the stairs, and poor little Johnny, 
he is only three,—there he is, all wrapped uP 
in the blanket, on the stairs,—he woke up an 
hegan to cry. I almost smothered him for fea 
you would hear and dash up at us. as 

“Then I heard yon stumbling into the WM 
room,—all four of you I thought,—and I cha 
np courage and tore after you,—you see t os 
worsted slippers don't make a sound,—and 07 
the relief when I found that the bolt worked # 
right, and that they were locked in! 

“Then I remembered that Carlo was 
out in the wood-honse, and I led him 
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in and 
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whispered to him to watch. I flew back to the 
children, and made them go back and dress, for I 
thought if papa didn’t come soon we would make 
a dash for the street and call for help. 

“As I was listening at the door, I fancied I 
heard voices outside, so we all shrieked and then 
you rushed in! 

“Well, you are very good to be so pleasant 
abont it, after our giving you such a fright. It 
was such a silly thing for us to do," said Bess; 
“but you see we had been telling ghost stories all 
the evening, and had worked ourselves up to such 
a pitch that we thought we would come here to 
see—becanse—you know —" 

Besé glanced hesitatingly toward the younger 
children. 

“Oh, yes, 1 see!’ laughed the girl. “We know 
all about the stories about this house. You need 
not be afraid to mention it before the children. 
Papa found he could get the place very cheap 
jnst because of the ghosts, and so we all think 
that a haunted house is the nicest thing in the 
world. I hope you will all come here often; I'm 
sure we ought to be good friends after this queer 
beginning of acquaintance!” 

They were soon good friends, for before Jim 
and Dudley and their sisters had gone home, Mr. 
and Mrs. Field, the father and mother of their 
new acquaintances, came in. They knew Mrs. 









Dodd very well, and the matter was explained | 


satisfactorily to the policeman. 

Many times that winter the old house echoed 
to the laughter of the young people of both 
families, as they recalled the thrilling incidents of 


their ghost hunt. Grace ScuvyiER. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


The scarecrow stood in the strawberry bed, 
‘Where he'd stood through sun and Fi 

His clothes wero all tutvered and torn aad rent, 
‘And he looked severely plain. 


But never a thought did e give to his looks; 


But faitntully day and nig 
He guarded the bed where the berries lay, 


‘And put all the thieves to flight. 

And some who would sneer at bis rude attire, 
Would better, I'm free to confes: 

Like the old sciirecrow, give more thought to thelr 


And not 80 mueh to thelr dress. 
3 ke 
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For the Companion. 


LUCY SHORE. 


John Shore was a tin-peddier. His wagon, a 


small and rather dilapidated affair, was seen 


| flying down the dusty road to meet John Shore 





mostly upon dusty country roads. 





the larger villages. His Lest customers, wherever 
he went, were the farmers’ wives. | 

When he drove up to the farm-houses the women 
would bring out their rag-bags to exchange the 
contents for tinware. Occasionally there was | 
sharp dickering on both sides before the difference 
of a few cents between buyer and seller was 
overcome. 

John Shore was a tinker as well as a tin-peddler. 
He was, indeed, one of those unfortunate men 
who can “do anything,” but who, alas! can do 
nothing thoroughly. 

He could repair clocks, set window glass, mend 
leaky vessels, re-seat chairs, cut hair, make 
biscuit and play on the fiddle, but his skill in all 
these directions was limited, and he was unfortu- 
nate in being unable to concentrate his energies 
on any one thing long enough to master all its 
details. 

He was, like other scatterbrains, good-natured 
and easy-going. Of course he was also poor. 

John’s home was in a small rented house on the 
outskirts of the village of Waverley. There was 
where he left his wife and six children when he 
went out upon the road. 

Lucy was the eldest of the Shore children. She 
was a tall, angular, freckled-faced girl of sixteen, 
old and womanly beyond her years. She had 
spent most of her life as au amateur nurse to her 
younger brothers and sisters. She was round- 
shouldered from carrying heavy, fretful babies 
about for so many hours every day, and when she 
was not carrying them sbe was usually bent 
half-double sewing at their clothes, or on her 


John avoided | 





knees scrubbing the tracks of their muddy little 
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feet from the bare floors of their home. A faith- 
ful, uncomplaining little drudge was Lucy. 

‘The village talk was that Lucy was more of 2 
mother to the Shore children than the mother 
herself, for Mrs. Shore was a fretful, inefficient 
woman, who spent much of her time in reading 
sensational story papers and in running about 
gossiping with her neigh- 
bors, leaving Lucy in full 
charge at home. 

But the stronger and 
better qualities of some 
remote ancestor must 
have come down as a 
goodly inheritance to 
Lucy Shore, for she was 
energetic, keen - witted 
and more ambitious than 
‘one would have supposed 
possible, considering her 
depressing and discour- 
aging surroundings. 

Mrs. Shore died sudden- 
ly one August morning 
when her husband was 
away from home. Lucy 
won the admiration of the 
neighbors who came in to 
help, by her calm and 
self-possessed bearing at 
this trying time. 

“I had to be calin on 
account of the children,” Lucy said, simply. 
She faced the unpromising future bravely on 
their account. | 

Three weeks later her courage and self-posses- | 
sion were again put to the test. It was time for 
her father to return from his last trip. Lucy 
went to the door half-expecting to see the familiar 
team coming slowly around a bend in the road. 
Yes, if was just coming in sight. 

“Father's coming! Father's coming!” she! 
called out eagerly to the children, who were eating 
their frugal supper of bread and milk at the 
kitchen table. 

Instantly five pairs of bare, brown feet, belong- 
ing to five bareheaded, shouting children, went 


and to come riding gleefully home in the cart, 
munching the candy and the nuts their father 
always brought them when returning from one of 
his trips. 

But when Lucy returned to the door after some 
hurried preparations for her father's supper, she 
saw to her surprise that the children were walking 
slowly toward the house by the side of the cart, 
and that a stranger sat on the seat driving the old 
horse. She hurried out 
to the gate, a startled, 
inquiring look on her 
face. When the cart 
stopped before the 
gate, Lucy heard her 
father call out feebly 
from beneath the 
\ cover of the cart: 

“Don’t be scared, 
Lucy. I’m all right, 
only I was clumsy 
enough to fall off the 
cart a few miles back 
and I'm all stove up 
by it.” 
“Yes, that's it,” 
said the man who bad 
“He 
ran over a little stump 
in the road out by 
my house, about four 
miles from here. The 
jar tumbled him off 
the seat of the cart. | 
I’m sure one of his; 
legs is broke, and his shoulder seems to be out 
of joint, so I drove the cart home for him.” 

The doctor had to be called, of course. His 

report was that John Shore would have to keep | 
quiet for many weeks. This was a serious 
matter. John had brought home but a few 
dollars in money. There was but little food in 
the house. The bills caused by Mrs. Shore's 
sickness and death were still unpaid. What was 
worse, the team inust be laid up during the very 
time that was the most profitable of the year for 
John’s business. 

“It’s fruit and tomater-canning time,” he said 
to Lucy, “an’ the women folks use a sight of tin 
cans and tinware of all sorts. I’ve more orders 
than lever had afore, an’ here I am flat on my 
back an’ likely to stay here until snow flies for all 
know. It’s mighty discouragin’. I don’t know 
what we're goin’ to do.” 

«“] know, father,” said Lucy, suddenly and with 











decision. ‘I'll take the cart and go out on the 
road.” 
“What! You, a gal of sixteen, go traipsin’ 


out over the country on a three weeks’ trip, 
peddlin‘ tinware, sleepin’ nights in strange houses, 
an’ bein’ ketched out in storms an’ all that. 
Why, Lucy Shore! 

“T'm not a bit afraid, father.” 

“] intended to go clear to Jackson Cross Ruads 
next trip, an’ that’s sixty miles from here, child.” 

Lucy had an answer ready, as she did for eve 
objection he made, and when the discussion was 
over she had won, and the next day she made 
ready for the trip. 

Three or four of the kindly disposed neighbors 
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gathered to see Lucy off and to wish her good 
luck. She had risen early and had done all that 
she could do for the comfort of her father and the 
children while she was gone. One of the neigh- 
bors had insisted on taking the two-year-old 
baby, Danny, home with her and keeping him 
until Luey’s return. It was a hot, dusty day in 
September, when Lucy 
set forth in the old cart, 
with Ned, the old horse, 
between the shafts. She 
had patched and mended 
the ragged cover of the 
wagon and had washed 
the cart and groomed old 
Ned until he looked hetter 
than usual; but her turn- 
ont was still a sorry-look- 
ing affair, and Lucy, 
having a degree of pride 
not usual in the Shores, 
felt keenly her own shab- 
biness and that of the cart 
and of old Ned, with his 
harness composed mostly 
of odds and ends of leather 
straps. 

She wore her best gown, 
but that was only an ill- 
fitting, untrimmed brown 
calico; her head was cov- 
ered by an ugly blue and 
white gingham sunbonnet with a pink lining. 

But though Lucy was keenly conscious of the 





| unattractive appearance she presented, she did not 


allow the thought of it to disturb her much. One 
or two of the neighbors had thought and said that 
her project was absurd, and had predicted ite 
failure. 

She was resolved that she would not return 
unsuccessful. 

“Get along, get along, Ned!" she would call 
out, as she shook the reins over his back. “We 
have work to do, old fellow.”” 

Her father liad, so far as he was able, told her 
at what houses he had engaged to leave articles of 
tinware, and had also told her some of the 
farm-houses where the families would give her 
lodgings over night. 

When the farmers’ wives along the road saw 
the old wagon coming they would say, ‘There 
comes John Shore,” and great was their surprise 
when, instead of noisy, singing John, they saw a 
slender, pale-faced and quiet young girl in charge 
of the cart. 

They were sure to question her as to where her 
father was, and they were full of sympathy and 
outspoken in their admiration of her courage 
when they knew why she had taken lier father's 
place. Many of them purchased tinware that 
they did not really need, and they did not try to 
“«preak prices,”” as they would have done with her 
father. They offered her food and lodging free of 
charge, but Lucy was conducting her business on 
strictly business principles, and she neither asked 
nor accepted favors, but paid for everything she 
received. 

The days were hot, the roads dus 
old Ned crept along in a wearisome way. But 
Lucy was more successfal than she had dared 
hope to be, more successful than her father had 
ever been on any of his trips, and she bore the 
discomfort not only bravely but gaily. 

On the tenth day she found herself within three 
miles of the large town of Windom with her 
stock of tinware nearly exhausted, although she 
had gone over barely one-half of the ronte 
usually travelled by her father. 

Lucy suddenly decided on what she would do. 
She would go to Windom and there replenish 
her stock in trade instead of going back to 
Waverley with the empty wagon for a new supply. 

It was late in the afternoon when she reached 
Windom. Inquiring the way to the largest 
tinware store in the town, she drove up to it and 
climbed down from the wagon. Several persons 
stopped and looked curiously at the queer-looking 
“outfit.” Some of those who saw her were rude 
enough to make remarks that came to her ears 
about herself, her team, and thatawful sunbonnet. 

But the next moment she had forgotten all 
about this little hurt to her pride, for poor old 
Ned, worn out at last, dropped down before the 
store door, and in a short time was dead. 
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A crowd immediately gathered, as a crowd 
always does gather about a prostrate horse. A 
man lifted the old nag's head and let it fall, 
saying: “He's gone up, sure, poor old rack-o’- 
bones that he is."” 

Lucy stood by pale and tearful, quite overcome 
for the time by this calamity and saying to 
herself: 

‘What shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

‘A short, slightly-built man, who had been 
hurrying around and talking steadily ever since 
his arrival, now came up to Lucy and said, 
sympathetically, “Well, well, this is pretty rough 
on you, miss, aint it ?”” 

“Yes, it is,” said Lucy, her cheeks wet with 
tears. 

“Ien't this John Shore's outfit?" 

“Yes, sir.” 

His manner was kindly and his voice was so 
fall of sympathy that Lucy was touched by it. 
“I've been peddling for him,"’ she continued. 
“You see he’s laid up with a broken leg, and I'm 
his daughter. I had to come out in his place. 
Do you know my father, sir ?"” 

“Know him? Of course I do. I am Joe 
Keene. Your father and I were in the same 
regiment in the war and were messmates part of 

















the time. He used to stay all night with me 
when he was in this part of the country. Come 
with me.” 





He led the way around the corner to a neat 
little white house, where they were met at the 
door by a tidy, motherly-looking woman, to whom 
Mr. Keene said : 

“Here, ma, here's Jobu Shore's girl. She's 
had an accident to her team ‘round the corner and 
she's going to stay here to-night." 

Mrs. Keene welcomed the girl and led the w: 
into the house. 

“Now let me take your sunbonnet,” she said. 
“and then I'll show you to your room, where 
you'd better lie down and rest until you hear me 
ring the supper bell; you look clean fagged out. 
My husband will see to your team. You jest try 
to get a little rest.”” 

Mr. Keene, meanwhile, went back to the crowd, 
which still surrounded the dead horse. 

Climbing to the seat of the wagon he stood up 
on it, and said, briefly and to the point: 

“Now look here, gentlemen, This miserable 
old outfit, wuthless as it seems, was everything in 
the world its owner had to make a living with, 
and he’s an old soldier with six children, and I 
read in the paper that his wife died a few weeks 
back. 

“He's a tin-peddler. Maybe some of you've 
seen ’iin ’round in the country near here.” 

“] know him,” said the proprietor of the 
tinware store before which the cart stood. “He 
bonght goods of me sometimes." 

“And he always paid for ’em, too, I'll warrant. 
John Shore's honest if he is poor and not the 
smartest man on earth. Well, he’s lying flat on 
his back at home with a broken leg, and this gir! 
is his oldest child, and she's had the grit to take 
his place on the cart and go out peddling, and 
you see what she's come to, gentlemen.” 

He pointed to the inanimate body of poor old 
Ned as he spoke, and then went on: 

“Now the point is, how's she going to get home 
with her cart or how's she going to keep up the 
business and save those children and her father 
from starving? That's our business, gentlemen. 
It's my business to the extent of a ten-dollar 
bill.” 

He took a crisp ten-dollar note from his pocket 
and held it up, as he added: 

“Who else is interested to the same extent, or 
more or less, as the case may be? Speak out 
quick!" 

The crowd grew larger and the loquacious and 
eccentric but warm-hearted Mr. Keene waxed 
more and more eloquent. 

Every one knew and respected him and many 
of the men present responded liberally to bis 
appeals on Lucy's behalf. 

‘The poor girl knew nothing about what was 
going on around the corner. Tired and nervous 
she sat in her cool, pretty room, indulging in a 
good ery over her misfortune. But by and by 
Mr. Keene came home to tea smiling and cheery. 

“Now don’t you worry, my child,” he said, 
heartily. “You'll come out all right yet. Bless 
' you, I expect to see you driving your coach and 
four yet, I do, indeed.” 
But he told her nothing of 
the movement he had been 
making for her relief. She 
was up early the next 
morning. At the breakfast 
table she said: 

“Now, Mr. Keene, I’ve 
thought it all over and the 
only thing I can think of 
is for me to hire a horse to 
make the rest of the trip 
with. Do you know where 
T can get on 
“Yes, Ido,” he replied, promptly. 

“You sit here by the dining-room 
window a few minutes and I'll bring 
one ‘round for you to look at.”” 

Half an hour later he drove up to the gate with 
a trim-looking horse hitched to a neat, new 
wagon, shining in its coat of green and red and 
yellow paint. 

It was a regular peddler's wagon, very conveu- 
jent and well made, that had heen on sale as a 
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second-hand cart, its former owner having died 
afew weeks before. It was as good as new—a 
very fortunate purchase for poor Lucy. 

The harness on the horse was new and shining, 
and when Lucy went out in wide-eyed wonder she 
saw that the wagon was fall of bright, new 
tinware. 

“The tin stuff is the spectal present of a queer 
old fellow in this town that some people call mean 
and stingy, because he’s so saving and doesn’t 
tive in much style," explained Mr. Keene. “But 
he often breaks out in reckless extravagances of 
this sort.” 

“But the wagon and the horse ?"" said Lucy. 

“Theyre yours, my dear,” said Mr. Keene, 
“yours and John Shore's. Tell him Joe Keene 
said so. It’s just a little instance of the way 
Windom folks have of appreciating pluck in a 
girl like yon. No, no, no crying, and no saying 
you can't accept it. Vou'll have to, you know. 
“Ten days later the Shore children were running 
to the door and window every ten minutes, 
looking for Lucy and the old cart and horse, for 
though she had written to them that she was 
coming, she did not tell the great news. 

The neighbors knew that she was expected on 
that day, and they also were on the lookout. 

“Q Tommy, sis, come and see!” called out 
little Willie Shore, late in the afternoon. ‘See 
this wagon coming up the road. Aint ita dandy ? 
‘And see how the harness shines! My! aint that 
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been at home, for in the first place, the heifers 
were too young, and in the second place, they 
were intended for milch cows and not for beasts 
of burden. But it did not occur to them that he 
would object. 

After the pie had all been washed down with a 
cup of milk, Brace shouldered the yoke and led 
the way to the cow-pen, where the meek-eyed 
little heifers were lying in the sun. p 

Nancy and Bell were not in the least wild, for 
the boys had made pets of them; so there was 
no difficulty in approaching them. They were 
pretty animals; Bell was a “spot,” of red and 
white; and Nancy was a deep red. 

“Well, girlies,” Bruce merrily saluted the 
heifers, “how do you find yerselves this fine, 
large day? Nice day, ien't it?—nicest in the 
neighborhood. Get up, now, an’ act your 
prettiest; there’s company comin’, an’ we want 
you to show off. Tie this string around Nancy's 
neck, Jerry.” 

While Jerry obeyed this instruction Bruce 
secured Bell, and then the héifers were led out of 
the cow-lot to a little old cart that stood by the 
front-yard fence. 

The little animals were docile and tractable 
enough; indeed, they were provokingly slow and 
sleepy in their movements. 

“You'll get waked up very soon,” Bruce 
remarked, half-angry that Nancy would not 
“stand around.” 

It took some time to get them yoked satisfac- 








afine turnout? There's a girl driving, too; yes 
sir, and—why—why—it’s Lucy, it’s Lucy, 
Lucy, Lucy !" 

He ran shrieking down the road, all the 
little Shores in swift pursuit. Lucy kissed 
them all as they climbed shouting into the 
wagon, which had hardly a single piece of 
tinware left in it—nearly all had been sold. 

Joe Keene was right when he said that a 
girl like Lucy would succeed in life. She 
did succeed in all her undertakings. 

She succeeded in imparting some of her 
own energy and pride and force of charac- 
ter to her father, and when, a year later, he 
brought a kind, good woman home to be a 
mother to his little children, Lucy found a 
way of giving herself some education and 
of fitting herself for the honorable and 
useful position she now holds 1 life. 


J. L. Harnovr. 
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For the Companion. 
A YOKE AND A JOKE. 


Father and mother had gone to Wolftown 
in the big wagon to meet the afternoon 
express train on the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road, and bring home Brace and Jerry’s 
cousin Effie, who was coming alone all 
the way from Kansas City to visit them. 
Bruce and Jerry were left alone on the 
claim to look after things. 

Brace was fifteen; not very large of his 
age, but active and strong. Jerry was only two 
years younger than Brnce, but he was dwarfed 
by an affection of the spine, which kept him bent 
over like a hunchback. 

When he was very small he was thrown from 
a horse. The accident contracted some of the 
spinal muscles, and it appeared that he was 
doomed to go through life with the humiliating 
appearance of having a chronic case of colic. 

Bruce and Jerry were great friends, which is 
not always the case with brothers. This was not 
due to the fact that other boys were few in that 
thinly-settled Kansas district; they were really 
very fond of each other. 

All the morning, after their father and mother 
left, Bruce was very busy making a small yoke, 
modelled after the one that was used on Tom 
and Red, the oxen they had brought with them 
when they emigrated frou Indiana. 

Jerry sat on the framework of the grindstone 
in front of the cabin, and watched Bruce at his | 
work with much interest. The yoke was now 
about completed, and the young mechanic was 
very proud of his workmanship. 

“It's a dandy, an’ no mistake,” he remarked 
with satisfaction. “We'll have some fun, Jerry. 
T’ve been thinkin’ for a long time that the calves 
are big enough to break, an’ there’s no time like | 
the present. Won’t it bea joke on pa and ma, | 
though ?” 

““What'll be a joke?” asked Jerry. 

“Why, to break Bell an’ Nancy while they’re 
gone. Won't they be s'prised to find us driving 
“em around like Tom an’ Red? Won't it be a 
joke, though >” 

“Um,” Jerry assented. 

“‘An’ we'll take Effie a-ridin’ along by the 
corn-field, an” let her see the hig tassels. I'll tell 
you what we'll do, Jerry; we'll go down the road 
an’ meet pa and ima, an’ we'll bring Effie home 
in our wagon. How’s that?” 

“First-rate,"’ said the little cripple. 

«Well, it's done,” Bruce announced, presently. 
“Let's eat our pie first, an’ then we'll yoke ‘em | 
up.” 

They had been too busy to notice that it was 
Past noon; but now hunger reminded them that 
their mother had left for each of them “a big 
hunk 0° pie.” Very soon they were seated on 
the doorstep, munching their dinner. 

This plan of yoking up the calves would have 











been instantly condemned by the father, had he 








madly at every jump, their heels and tails flying 
air. 

manen Nancy! Whoa, Bell!’ yelled Brace, 
desperately. Of course the command served 
only to frighten the animals the more. The cart 
was in danger of being turned over and wrecked 
atany instant. Any sudden turn of the runaway 
team would upset it, and the boys might be 
crippled or killed. ; 

For the little cripple the situation was especially 
serious. A fall meant to him a terrible injury, 
perhaps. He clung to the seat with all his 
strength, his face white as wool. That other 
awful accident, which had injured and pained 
him so, was still strong in his memory, and it 
increased his fear ten-fold. 

«We've got to jump," Bruce declared, regaining 
somewhat his presence of mind. He sprang to 
his feet. “I can do it all right, but you, Jerry— 
let me —’” 

Just what assistance he meant to lend Jerry did 
not appear, for at that moment there was a 
sudden lurch of the vehicle, and Bruce went 
flying into the air. He turned a somersault, and 
hit the ground with a violent shock. 

When he caught his breath and sat up, he saw 
the heifers dashing along by the corn, with Jerry 
still clinging to the seat. 

Truly the little cripple was in a most perilous 
position. 

He did not dare to jump for fear the strain on 
his back would kill him. The fall—oh, he could 








The mad heifers did not slacken their speed. 


torily to the cart, but at last Bruce announced | never stand the fall! 


that the arrangements for the start were com- 
plete. Jerry stood on one side, next to Bell, and 
Bruce on the other, by the side of Nancy. 

“Get up, now!” commanded Bruce. “Get up, 
Nancy!” 

“Get up, Bell!” called Jerry. 

Both boys slapped the flanks of the heifers 
vigorously, and they moved on @ few paces, in 
mild-eyed wonder at this new situation. Still 
they evidently thought this was a new way of 
petting them, and that it was all right. 

The boys laughed delightedly. 

“They're jest as easy-goin’ as old Tom and 
Red,” Brucé declared. “Get up, Nancy! Get 
up, Bell!” 

There was some backing on the part of the 
team, and a mild inclination to turn around and 
inspect the arrangements, but the boys, urging 


| them on, succeeded in getting them to advance a 


few more paces. 

“We'll get in an’ ride,” Bruce decided. 
“They'll go better if they're talked to from 
behind.” 

He got a stick and sharpened the end of it for 
a goad, and then the two clambered into the cart. 
Once more the driving process was begun. 

“Move along now, Nancy! Get ahead, there, 
Bell! Aint this fun, though, Jerry 2” 

“I didn’t think it'd be so easy to break ‘em. 
It’s because they're pets, I guess."” 

“Aint it a great old joke on pa and ma? 
Won't they be s’prised? Get ahead there Bell 

Suddenly there came the waking up which 
Bruce had predicted. A realization of their 
unprecedented situation seemed to dawn on the 
minds of the heifers, and as they felt the sharp 
goad in their tender flesh, it occurred to them 
that being yoked up was not as much fun as they 
had supposed. 

All at once there was a tossing of hornless 
heads, a low bellow, a backing and a fidgeting, 
an angry switching of tails, and then the 
heifers started off on a swift run, frightened and 
ungovernable. 

Bruce and Jerry looked into each other's faces 
with fear and astonishment. The old cart jerked 
and bumped over the ground, and faster and 
faster ran the unruly heifers, 

The course was across the unfenced meadow- 
field toward the corn. In less than a minute the 
calves were going at a reckless pace, bellowing 











To suffer again that way— 


| to know that horrible pain for weeks and weeks, 


to lie in one position day and night and endure 
again that awful anguish—the very thought of it 
blanched his delicate face, and sent a thrill of 
dread and terror to his heart. 

The mad heifers did not halt nor slacken their 
speed. But presently they gave a sharp turn and 
plunged into the corn. 

The sudden movement overturned the wagon, 
and Jerry was sent tumbling from his seat to the 
ground. 

He fell heavily, and lay quite still. 

The overturning of the wagon threw one of the 
calves on its side, where it was pinned down by 
the tongue; and this perforce brought an end to 
the runaway. 

Bruce reached Jerry’s side hatless and breath- 
less, and his heart almost stopped beating as he 
bent anxiously above the white, inanimate figure 
of his brother. 

“O Jerry !'” he cried, “O Jerry! are you burt? 
Oh, it’s awful! I'm afeared he’s killed! O 
Jerry, open your eyes—open your eyes, Jerry !"" 

Bruce was almost frantic. Ina few moments 
Jerry opened his eyes, otherwise he did not move. 

“Are you hurt much, Jerry?” Bruce asked, 
again and again. Finally Jerry answered : 

“I reckon not.” 

Then a strange thing happened. Jerry got 
up on his feet, and stood straight—as straight as 
he used to stand before he was thrown from the 
horse; straight like Bruce! 

The fall, instead of injuring him anew, bad 
done a wonderful thing for him. —_It had some- 
how strained the curds of his back, or jerked 
them into their normal position, and he was a 
cripple no longer; weak and faint, but a cripple 
no longer. 

Bruce carried him on his back to the house, 
where he put him upon the bed, and then went to 
the relief of the calves. 

One of them had scrambled to her feet, and the 
other lay flat on her side under the cart-tongue. 
Both were once more in a very meek mood, and 
Bruce bad little difficulty in releasing them and 
leading them back to the cow-pen. 

When their parents came home they were told 
all about the dreadful event of the day which, 
strangely enough, had resulted happily instead 
of fatally. 


“So you thought it would be a good joke to 
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break the heifers while your 
away?” said Effie, laughing, 
the joke is on you.” 

But they all rejoiced over Jerry's wonderty 
cure, which proved permanent. Jerry is now s 
lithe, strong man. ARTHUR C. Grissou, 


——+e-____ 
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The prying pilot crow persu: 

The flock to join in thievin, veaids; 

The sly raccoon with craft favors’ 

fis Porte plenty’s born 
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For the Companion. 


A JINGLE PARTY. 


The jingle party furnishes a pleasant variety 
for an evening's entertainment, and is compar. 
tively new. 

Preparations for the party must be made in 
advance. A week, or better, two weeks, should 
elapse between the sending out of invitations and 
the party, and sufficient amusement is furnished 
to last an entire evening if the company consists 
of as many as twenty people. 

It is arranged in this way: Write on bits of 
paper the names of your guests, and if an equal 
number of boys and girls are to take part, write 
the girls’ names on white, the boys’ on blue, i 

you please. Let each prospective guest 
draw a name from the papers; if con- 
venient, a girl drawing a boy's name, and 
the reverse. 

If this is not practicable, send to each 
guest, with the invitation, the name of some 
person for whom a small gift is to te 
prepared, and to accompany this, a rhyme 
or series.of rhymes, in which either the 
name of the person or the name of the gift 
shall have a jingle or rhyme to match it. 

One need not necessarily be a great poet, 
or even a little one, in order to compose 
some very pretty or amusing jingles. But 
if it comes to the worst, and you positivelr 
cannot make a verse of any length, two 
lines containing the desired rhyme will meet 
the requirements of the game. 

Consider, however, that if every one 
invited were hastily to scribble off two lines, 
when by @ little effort he might as well 
compose merry series of verses, there 
would be comparatively little pleasure in 
the game. 

It is not in good taste to make a hand- 
some gift unless an agreement has been 
made that all shall do so. A trifle of fancy- 
work, or any little article that bas a 
modicum of usefulness or beauty, may 
made or procured. Or if a difficult name 
is assigned to you, you are warranted in 
selecting a gift for which a rhyme may be 
easily found. 

The articles should be nicely wrapped 
up, in boxes if possible, or at least in strong 
paper, the jingles being enclosed in a sealed 
envelope and slipped into the outside of the 
package, both the envelope and the parcel being 
plainty directed to the person for whom they are 
intended. : 

Much ingenuity is sometimes shown in wrap 
ping with bright paper or in fanciful sbapes. A 
small cabbage tied across with a bright scarlet 
satin ribbon was provided with a bouquet-holder 
and done up in a florist’s box, while 6 jack-m- 
the-box in many wrappings of pink tissue was 
snugly bestowed in a ladies’ bonnet-box. 

The packages are delivered to the bostess on 
the evening of the party. 

Our little company had a committee of two to 
receive them, and another committee of two 
whose duty it was to look over the rhymes 4% 

ve i d them before the 
they were sent in, and to rea 
company in the parlor. 

itis cuits isesssany to have them looked over 
beforehand, in order to make sure that nothing 
that could possibly give pain or excite ridicule 
has crept into the jingles. e 

A large clothes-basket, suitably draped wit 
pink, blue or green cheesecloth or mosquito 
netting, and tied with a row of sleigh-bells if bbs 
can get them, or hung with tiny bells, is provide 
to receive the gifts. 

When the nites is assembled in the wits 
some one is seated at the piano to play a lively 
jingling or sleigh-bell march and the two resdert 
come prancing in with their basket, ee 
around the room two or three times, and fin es 
deposit their treasure on a table in the centre of 
the room. 

‘The readers are usually boys or men, and "eS 
be fantastically dressed with cap and bells or 
any way that is desired. 

The aris are now taken out by the re 
in turn, the address read, followed by the ae 
and then the name of the person for whom wee 
are intended, who comes forward and real 
the gift and the jingle. The readers, stan Ps 
one on each side of the table, take Soe all 
reading, and if they are bright and ras i 
{they furnish a good share of amusement 

any. a5 
ooias the verses are usually written in & diag 

hand, and every possible pains is taken a a 
the writer's identity, much interest is oe 
| trying to discover the secret of each one's Fill: 
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For the Companion, 


THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS. 


“When a train passes over a great railroad 
bridge, I wonder how many of the people in the 
cars give a single serious thonght to the way in 
which the bridge was built, or to the amount of 
brain-work and other hard labor that went into 
it” 

So said the resident engineer, and his remark 
set me to meditating and making inquiries. 

All at once a small army of men had arrived 
at New London, Connecticut, and for months 
they had been busy making a substructure under 
water, and afterward constructing piers for the 
longest railroad drawbridge in the world. 

First, they sank into the mud at the bottom of 
the river enormous timber frames called “cribs,” 
each of which was as high asa tall house, and 
from fifty to seventy feet square. The mud was 
then scooped out from inside the cribs, and the 
space filled with piles, which were driven down 
to the natural bed of gravel and sand, one 
hundred and thirty feet below the water surface. 

After this, the tops of the piles were sawed off 
smoothly by a peculiar machinery, making a 
firm and even foundation for the piers far down 
out of sight. 

Now you would naturally suppose that, the 
foundation being secured, the next step would be 
to begin the construction of the piers at that 
point below the water, and continue it upward 
until they reached the required height; but, on 
account of the great depth at which the founda- 
tion had to be fixed, it would have been impossible 
to send men down there to work in an ordinary 
caisson, because they could not be supplied with 
air from above. 

So the engineers, instead of building the piers 
from below upward, were obliged to build them 
in a certain sense from above downward. ‘The 
way they did this was: They floated in the river 
huge caissons, which were open at the top; and 
upon the bottom of these caissons the heavy 
stone work of the piers was laid, one course 
above another. The gradually increasing weight 
of this masonry, as it was put in place, caused 
the caissons to subside slowly, until they rested 
upon the solid basis of the piles, which, as I 
have said, had been fixed in place in the river- 
bed. 

This was an entirely new method of making 
piers. Imagino building a house on a platform 
suspended by some means in the air, and then 
letting it come slowly down by its own weight 
until it settles firmly on the support of the cellar 
walls. Then you will have a vivid idea as to 
how these masses of granite were put together, 
and gradually brought down into position. 

Only, instead of being suspended in the air, 
they were suspended in the water, and the sides 
of the big caissons were made high enough to 
keep the water from flowing in upon the workmen 
who were laying the masonry. 

‘As soon as the piers were anchored in position, 
and their tops were sufficiently high above water, 
the wooden caissons that enclosed them were 
knocked away, and the men continued to lay 
stone until the piers were finished. 

Then appeared a second little army, composed 
of men whom we may call distinctively the 
“pridge-builders,” because they do that part of 
the work which forms a roadway, and makes 
the whole structure a complete and practicable 
thing. 

‘These men put in place those great iron and 
steol pieces that, when fitly adjusted and firmly 
bound together, become the mighty spans which 
connect one pier with another, and support the 
track along which the train bears us from shore 
to shore as lightly as if we were birds. 

They ‘erect’ the bridge—to use the technical 
term; that is, they set up the superstructure, 
the portion which to us outsiders seems more 
important than the rest, since it is what we 
immediately rely upon to enable us to get across 
the stream. 

“Where do the bridge-builders come from ?”* I 
asked the resident engineer. He told me in 
reply that they are a peculiar and interesting 
body of men, recruited from various parts of 
the country. Most of them are from the iron 
districts of Pennsylvania, where they naturally 
become familiar with all kinds of iron work 
in the great rolling-mills and machine-shops. 
Nearly all of them, too, are native Americans. 

The work they do requires a larger proportion 
of skilled men than that of those who make the 
foundations and “substructure.” On the sub- 
structure work, to every foreman of stone-masons 
or skilled mechanic there will be from four to 
ten unskilled laborers; but among the super- 
structure men there are much fewer unskilled 
workers. 

For the most part, these bridge-builders who 
put the metal work together have gradually 
made their way into this particular line of 
employment, and have gained experience in it, 
which renders their service valuable. Each of 
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them receives from two dollars and a balf to 
three dollars a day in wages. 

They take a great deal of pride in their 
business and in themselves, and have a certain 
clannish feeling whi 
although they are divided up into sinall groups 
of about half a dozen, each group attaching 
itself toe particular foreman, The members of 
each group follow their foreman from one place 
to another, engaging in jobs for which he may 
be hired in various parts of the country, because 
they understand him and like him, and he knows 
that he can depend upon them to do their duty. 

The manner in which the bridge-building 










army composed of these little groups is assembled | 


for a particular undertaking is as follows: The 
contract for the whole construction is given to 
one of the chief bridge-building companies. 
Then this company either attends to the matter 





directly, or sublets the contract to some other | 


firm. 

Whoever sets out to execute the contract must 
go to the foremen and engage them, with their 
several bands of trained adherents, and so the 
army is gathered. 

If more men are needed for the service, they 
can be enrolled at the spot where the work is 
going on, since all that is demanded of them is 


h holds them together, | 


| two hundred feet; and after dinner, would climb 
up to their perilous perch again in the same 
| daring way, without ladders. 

This, too, was in winter, when the thermomoter 
was sometimes below zero. But these hardy 
| toilers are used to daily exposure in all kinds of 
| weather; and extremes of cold and heat seem to 
| have little effect on them, except to make them 
| stil tougher. 
| One of their nicest bits of construction is to fix 
| the “eye-bars” in place; that is, the steel braces 
| binding post to post along the side, which increase 
| the solidity and the sustaining power of the whole 
structure. 

Each bar has an opening or “eye” in the end, 
| where it fits into the post. Ten or twelve of them 
j are laid side by side in the base of the post, which 

has round openings in tho base of its side pieces, 
| corresponding with the holes in the eye-bars. 
| Now, through these concentric openings a solid 
| metal pin must be driven, which is eight inches 
jin diameter. Each opening is only one sizty- 
fourth of an inch wider than the pin itself. 
Hence the greatest accuracy must be observed in 
armnging the eye-bars, and placing the pin so 
that it will pass through. 

The pin is suspended exactly opposite the 
Jopening; then a heavy beam of wood is hung 
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merely to act as subordinates, who are instructed 
and controlled by the skilled toilers. 

“These bridge-builders are fine fellows,” said 
the resident engineer. “They are sturdy, healthy 
and sober. Indeed, they must be so, in order to 
do their dangerous work.” 

You would bave agreed with him, if you bad 
seen those brave fellows clambering all over the 
scaffolding of the bridge, and running up and 
down the open steel-work, as nimbly as squirrels. 

First a lot of “false work” or wooden scaffold- 
ing is built out from the shore to the first pier, 
and then to the next, and so on. By means of 
this the long trusses of steel are set in place, 
forming the “deck” or floor, on which the tracka 
are to run. A lofty wooden frame called “the 
traveller,” which moves on wheels along the 
outer edges of the truss, carries along the big 
steel posts and diagonals to the spot where they 
are needed; and there they are swung into place 
by rope and chain tackle, and riveted, pinned 
and bolted together. 

One day, a man on the top of the traveller 
made a misstep, went tumbling down through the 
air, and struck the water, one hundred and twenty 
feet below. Luckily he fell between two barges, 
which were moored only six feet apart. Had he 


hit one of the barges, he would have been cruslied | 


to pulp. 

A boat put ont, to pick mp his body; but the 
crew found him eagerly swimming after his hat, 
as if that were more important than his life. 

He wanted to resume work the next day, but 
the contractors would not let him. He recovered 
in a short time. . 

“It was wonderful 
engineer. 
much less than you would think.” 

Indeed, it seems marvellous that the men should 
not perish by dozens. At the Rondout Bridge, 
every day when the hour for their midday dinner 
arrived, they used to come down the iron work 
and staging, hanging by their hands and lowering 
themselves thus, for the whole sheer descent of 


good fortune,’ said the 
“Yet the number of fatal accidents is 


the Rivets. 


opposite the pin, by ropes from above; and lastly 
the men, ewinging the beam forward and back- 
ward, end on, use it as a battering-ram to force 
the pin through. The slightest deviation to one 
side or the other would frustrate the whole 
attempt. 

But to the casual observer it is still more 
interesting, and even thrilling, to watch one of 
the builders who, high up in the intricate yet 
orderly tangle of steel-work,—like a colossal 
spider-web transmuted into an indestructible 
substance,—forges thousands of rivets, to be 
hammered into the posts. 

At one time he will have his forge on the 
opposite side of the works to that where the 
riveters are; and then, as he forges each rivet, he 
will take it in a pair of pincers, and walk with 
it all the way across to the man who is waiting 
for it. He will take this walk, each time, on a 
beam only eight or nine’ inches wide, with the 
wind blowing at thirty miles an hour. 

Most men'would not dare venture that airy 
promenade, for fear of being blown off, or at 
least becoming dizzy. Yet this man steps along 
lightly and easily, although the least error of 
footing, or a sudden gust of wind, may bur! him 
down to certain death, in a moment. 

At another time he will have his forge consid- 
erably below the men who are putting in rivets; 
and then he will toss up to them the red-hot 
rivets, which they catch in a pail. The fiery 
missiles are, in this way, often thrown as high as 
thirty feet. 

The smith does these things for convenience; 
because convenience and rapidity in performing 
their task grow to be more important to these 
men than the occasional risk of life. And s0, 
too, they step into all sorts of dangerous places 
with seeming unconcern. Often they stand on 
one foot in positions which it seems impossible to 
hold with safety, or jump from one spot to 
another, when climbing would seem a good deal 
more comfortable. 

Or they will run along the top of the chord 
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which holds up the span; then, when they come 
to the slanting piece at the end, they assume a 
sitting posture, and slide down the incline, with 
nothing to keep them from slipping off into the 
river. 

A great deal of the risk which they take is 
as necessary as that which sailors must face. 
Occasionally one of thei is killed; and then his 
fellows show the strong syinpathy that binds 
them all together, by refusing to work on the day 
of his funeral. 

But their labor is soon resumed briskly and 
each one again braves the fate of his lost comrade. 

It ig a wandering life that the bridge-builders 
lead; for they must be ready to go to any part of 
the country or the world where their service is 
wanted. They seldom see their homes. Most of 
them are single men; yet their great desire seems 
to be to get some fixed position connected with a 
bridge or railroad, and to marry and settle down. 

The bridge-builders vanished suddenly from 
New London, as they had come. Most of them 
are now employed on the new Merchants’ Bridge 
at St. Louis. 

They vanished, but the result of their faithful 
work remains. They left an immense structure 
weighing thousands of tons, which yet, as it 
spans the Thames, looks as light as wicker-work. 
Onght we not to remember and pay tribute to 
their fidelity, their industry and their readiness 
to risk their lives? 

There are many other men who are building 
bridges in the world; bridges of thonght, of 
faith, of brotherhood. Those men, also, pass 
away; but their work remains. 

Gronor Parsoxs LatHror. 











Sage 3 
For the Companion. 
A WILD RIDE. 


It was the close of a pleasant day in August, 
187-. The evening train from Albany, known 
as the “Day-Boat Special,” stopped at Ballston 
Spa. The superintendent of the railroad alighted 
from the train, and stood for a moment watching 
it, as it sped on toward Saratoga Springs, the 
next station. He turned his face homeward, 
thankful that it was Saturday night, and that 
his busy week’s work was ended. 

Just then the telegraph operator ran out of the 
station, and handed him a message. It was 
from the superintendent of the Hudson River 
Railroad. It stated that a gentleman had left 
New York on the six o'clock train, who was 
very anxions to reach Saratoga Springs without 
delay, as he desired to obtain an order from a 
judge who was there in an important lawsuit; 
that, as it was Saturday, it was necessary to 
appear before the judge before midnight, and a 
special train was needed to take the gentleman 
from Albany to Saratoga, since the regular night 
train did not reach there until nearly one o'clock 
in the morning. 

The mossage ended with the words, “Can you 
do it?” 

The superintendent reflected a moment. The 
Hudson River Railroad train would be due at 
Albany at a quarter-past ten P. M. That wonld 
leavo one hour and forty-five minutes for only 
thirty-eight miles. 

Certainly it could be done. He turned back to 
the telegraph-office, and sent as answer the single 
word, “Yes.” 

Then he immediately ordered an engine that 
was in Saratoga Springs to be got ready; sent 
another order to the train-despatcher of the road 
in Troy, telling him what was to be done, and 
went home to get a heavy coat, for the first drops 
of a coming shower were already falling. 

Returning to the telegraph-office, he watched 
the orders that were given by the train-despatcher, 
and saw that every agent and operator on the 
line between Albany and Saratoga Springs was 
notified of the special train that was to be run, 
and of the probable time it would pass each 
station. 

By that time the engine was ready, and had 
come to Ballston. It stopped for a moment to 
take the superintendent on board, and then 
proceeded at a moderate rate to Albany. 

‘There it arrived at about ten o'clock. The 
light shower which had begun about eight o'clock 
had become a heavy summer thunder-storm, and 
by that time had settled into a hard, driving 
rain, with a strong wind. 

Through the midst of this the superintendent 
ran up to the station of the Hudson River Rail- 
road, and asked the station-master, Mr. Foster, 
if the six o'clock train from New York was on 
time. 

“Forty minutes late, and losing time,” was the 
reply. 

That meant that it would be at least eleven 
o'clock before it would arrive at Albany. Only 
one hour to midnight, and thirty-eight miles to 
go over a crooked road! The superintendent 
began to be anxious, but still he thought he 
conld manage it, though it would not be pleasant. 

He gave up at once the idea of taking a car 
for his passenger, and decided that he must ride 
on the engine. This he had brought up to the 
station yard of the Hudson River Railroad, and 
arranged details with Mr. Foster so as to save 
every minute after the New York train should 
arrive. 

This took but a brief time, and then there was 
nothing to do but wait. Half-past ten came; 
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five—the superintendent had his watch in his hand, 
counting every minute, and watching the long 
bridge that spans the Hudson River at Albany for 
some sign of the approaching train. 

Eleven.ten, eleven-twelve, and then Mr. Foster 
cried out, “There she is!” ‘The headlight of the 
train was seen coming over the bridge. 

‘The next minute the train iain the station. Then 
the question was how to find the passenger who 
was to be carried to Saratoga Springs. The 
superintendent ran one way, Mr. Foster another, 
and in the confusion of the storm and of the 
aligbting passengers from the long train, two or 
three more precious minutes were lost. Finally 
Mr. Foster called out, “Here he is 

The gentleman was pushed upon the engine 
with ecant ceremony, and placed in the freman's 
seat. The superintendent took his place in front 
of him, and nodded to the engineer, and the race 
againet time began. 

It was just sixteen minutes past eleven when 
the engine left the Albany station — forty-four 
minutes for the thirty-eight miles. This perhaps 
will not appear anything very difiicult for many 
of my readers, but.to those who are familiar with 
the road, especially as it was then, it will be 
admitted that it was fast time. 

‘There were then no eafety awitches in the track, 
no block signals, not even a light on any switch- 
stand to tell whether the switch was right or not. 
The agents and operators at each station showed 
a white light, to signify that all was right 
at their stations, but aside from that, the 
road was in absolute darkness its entire 
length. 

The engine ran moderately through the 
upper part of the city of Albany, and 
when once clear of the streets the engineer 
pulled out the throttle-valve, and off they 
bounded. The rain poured, the wind blew 
flercely, and before them the darkness was 
so thick that ft seemed as if the gleam of 
the headlight only served to render the 
darkness more intense. 

The superintendent stood with his head 
and shoulders out of one window, and the 
engineer with his out of the other; but 
neither could see more than four or five 
rods ahead of the engine. 

The driving rain beat against their faces, 
almost blinding them with its fury, while 
the wind roared eo about the engine that 
any ordinary tone of voice was inaudible, 
and even the whistle itself could hardly 
be heard. 

In a few minutes the light at Weet Troy 
Junction was seen. “It’s all right. Go 
on!” the signal meant. Then the up-grade 
into Cohoes caused a senstble diminution 
of apeed. 

Atthat thine the Mohawk River at Coboes 
was spanned by a long wooden bridge, 
high above the river, and all engineers had 
instructions to pass over it slowly. So 
before reaching the bridge the engineer 
shut off steam, and using his alr-brake, 
reduced the speed of his engine. 

A moment more, and they were rolling 

quietly and smoothly over the bridge. 
When they were once over it, the throttle. 
valve was again pulled out, and the engine 
bounded through Waterford, and down the 
long grade to the valley beyond. 

Nothing was eaid in the cab as they tore along. 
The superintendent on one side and the engineer 
on the other stood steadily watching. The fireman 
on the footboard occasionally opened the flre-box 
door and threw in a shovelful of coal, while the 
passenger sat in his corner, perhaps enjoying the 
novelty of his experience, perhaps wondering if 
he should ever reach Saratoga alive. 

Now Mechanicsville was passed, and the engine 
turned to the west, and began climbing the long 
gradient that the road takes from the valley of the 
Hudson to the plain upon which Saratoga lies. | 

Next appeared the light at Round Lake, and the 
superintendent could not help thinking of the | 
road crossing just beyond the station, where not 
long before a train had been wrecked in the night 
by a plank maliciously driven in next to the sail. 
This had resulted in a serious accident, killing one 
man and eeverely injuring several others. | 

But before he could wonder whether that might 
perchance be their fute, Round Lake was behind 
them, and the fatal crossing, too; and he heard the 
thud of the ewitches at Enst Line. No agent there 
and no light; but the switches were all right, and 
on they went. Now they neared Ballston, and for 
the first time since leaving Albany the superin- 
tendent drew in his head and looked at his watch. 
The engine was running with steam shut off on 
account of the sharp curves at the station. 

The watch said eleven fifty.two. Eight minutes 
left, and seven miles to go! “Let her go, Will!” 
he shouted to the engineer, and the curves at 
Ballston being passed, once more the engineer 
pulled his throttle wide open, and the engine 
raced toward Saratoga. 

Now the bridge over the Kyaderosseras was 
crossed, a emall stream with a long Indian name, 
that flows into Saratoga Lake, and 80 on to the 
Hudson River. Then the turnpike bridge, three 








required. 
The engineer who drove the engine that night 


carried a Testament in his pocket then and always. 
He was even then studying for the ministry, and is 
now © popular pastor in one of our Northern 
churches, no doubt doing as thorough work for his 
Master to-day as he did then for the railroad he 
ved. 
The superintendent has grown older since that 
night, and would probably hesitate now to order 
‘an engineer to make such a trip. He certainly 
woul not unless he could go himself, and enjoy 


another such a wild ride. 
THEODORE VOORHEES. 
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For the Companion. 


PRINCESSES I HAVE KNOWN. 
First Paper.—Margherita of Italy. 


I have always thougitt the title of princess the 
very prettiest of all titles. Perhaps this came 
from reading the “Princess,” by Tenny@pn, 
amongst the very first of my poetical readings, 
and that delicious creature, “the violet-hooded 
doctor,” remains ever to me a reality, not a vision. 

But as I went on in life, I came to understand 
that there are princesses and princesses; that ‘‘the 








real article,” such as I considered it to be,—that Ix, 


ment, all Catholic claimants were excluded, and | 
thus the House of Savoy was forced to make way | 
for the House of Hanover in finding a new king} 
for England after the House of Orange had : 
become extinct. According to the strict law of | 
inheritance, King Humbert and Queen Margherita 

would today be governing England, instead ot} 

en Victoria. 

Pnonere, the pretty Margherita did not care for 

that when J saw her. She was studying Englich 

with a niece of Mr. George P. Marsh, the famous 

and learned American Minister to Italy—a man | 
who knew as many languages as did Mezzofant. 

The light-haired, German-looking Princess Mar- 

gherlta and her friend, the dark-haired Miss) 
Crane, would have looked well as violet-hooded | 
doctors in Tennyson’s poem. 

The princess bad a very noble father, the Duke | 
of Genoa, Victor Emmanuel’s favorite brother. 
He was a brave and accomplished prince, who | 
died young, loaving two children. His wife was a 
German princess, the sleter of the King of! 
Saxony. : 

The fair-haired Savoy princess was perfect of | 
face except as to her nose. The fairy who brought 
her all her other gifts brought her too much nose; 
but asa matron, which she 1s now, she has grown 
up to it. She had in girlhood, as now, the most 
winning smile I ever eaw. She had, too, great 
talents and very remarkable industry, and her | 





At Full 


the daughter of a reiguing sovereign,—was in a 
very small minority as to the large crowd who are 
called princesses {n Russia, Germany, Italy and 
France. 

In these countries “Prince” is a common title, 
meaning little, and yet having had some reason 
behind it which gave the wearer a claim to some 
remote relution to royalty. Moreover, the title is 
widely diffused by the fact that every prince, even 
if he has seven sons, gives each son the title of 
prince; and If there is a prince in the family in 
Italy, every cousin feels entitled when once out of 
Italy to call himeelf prince. 

I was destined to be disillusioned of ny belief 
that every princess was as young, as-pretty and 
as learned as Tennyson's violet-hooded doctor by 
one of my first experiences in Europe, when I 
was taken to the shop of—we will call her the 
Princess Punkermunker, to have some dresses 








was also a princess. 

These ladies had been of humble origin, but in 
marrying gome broken-down old gamblers who 
were the third cousins of a princely house they 
had gained nothing but the title, which served 
them asa sign. 

But I had my reward before I returned, for I 
saw the best specimen of a princess in Europe—a 
real, a beautiful, and a genuine princess, who was 
| destined to be a great-queen. This happened in 

Florence in eighteen sixty-something, when I first 
saw the Princess Margherita, now Queen of Italy. 

She was as pretty a young girl as if she had 
been born in Boston, or down on Cape Cod—a 
regular spring beauty, as simple and ewect as a 
mayflower. The scions of old royal houses are 
seldom handsome. 

This princess had more “blood” in her than any 
other royal person in Europe. The House of 


made, and to the house of a sausage-seller who _ 


Speed. 


governess—Miss Arbessor, an Austrian—was full 
of praise of the peculiarly gracious and generous 
character of this queenly girl. 

She has always been very sociable in her tem. 
perament, and dresses to perfection. Aga young 
princess, she chose for a fancy party the costume 
of her Stuart ancestress, the Duchess d'Orleans. 
It was a hunting dress in mouse gray velvet over | 
a long waistcoat of embroidered pink satin. On! 
her head was a large Louls XIV. hat of gray 
velvet, embroidered with pearls, and heavy with 
pink and gray ostrich feathers. 

She married her own cousin, Humbert of Savoy, 
then Crown Prince of Italy. The gossips sald it 
was not a love match, but one made for them by 

















my first princess? 

I will tell you when I saw her again. ‘Tweui 
years later I went to Rome, and was Presented gt 
the Quirinal, and afterward received an invitatin 
to acourt ball. I thought my princess Prettier by 
far than she had been twenty years Lefore, whe, 
she was as slender as a pipe-stem. Now my ma 
flower had developed into a white rose. 

She wore a purple velvet robe, with long tran 
embroidered with gold. When 1 saw her fir, 
had a white muslin gown with a blue sash’ 
behind. Now she had grown into a great queer, 
and her robes were royal. Her purple dress fe 
over a white satin peiticoat, which was covered 
with old lace at her shoulder, and down her siie 
were blue feathers. This singular contrast of 
colors proved very pretty. g 


he 
tied, 


On her head was a magnificent crown 4 


Alamonds, which parted into rays, aud was capped 
by pearls. On her neck was a network of diamonds 
which covered her like # cape, and high around 
the throat was a collarette of pearls, claspeil bya 
buge sapphire. At her corsage she wore a sp 
of diamonds which fell from her neck to her vs 
like a waterfall. On her arms, which are very 
beautiful, she had bracelets of turquolses whieh 
matched her feathers. 

The whole costume, though as splendid as the 
resources of velvet and lace and jewelry could 
make it, was still subservient to the woman, for 

her dress marks, as does every action of 
her life, the cultivated mind, the exquisite 
taste, and the lovely equantmity of my 
“first princess.” 

It is. a magnificent ball-room, thit of the 
Quirinal, and a ball there is one of the 
sights of the world. The Roman ladies 
wear all their jewels, and the men are 
covered with orders. It is all itluminated 
with electric lights, and there is a ralsed 
gallery for the musicians. 1 thought of 
Cinderella and the little glass slipper, and 
felt very shabby as I was conducted through 
vast and splendid halle hung with tapes 
tries, through avenues of camellas and 
roses, through groups of the household 
troops,—gigantic men in brass cuir 
helmet,—through lines of servants in scar 
let liveries, with powdered bair; aud what 
a splendid and flashing plcture it was, 
when the court entered the ball-room. 

Yes! there was “my princess,” leaning 
on the arm of her husband the King. All 
rose and courtesied. She male four cour 
tesies, turning to right and left, and then 
motioned to Count Gianotti, the master of 
ceremonies, to bring her Baron Kendal, 
with whom she danced. 

It was after dancing became general that 
1 was permitted a little talk with the Que, 
and then I felt lke Cinderella no longer. 
I merely forgot myself, and all my foollsh 
self-consciousness, as she spoke of Amer- 
ica, of her fondness for Mr. Marsh, of her 
love of American poetry,—particularly 
Longtellow’s,—of Miss Arbessor, whom | 
told her I had known. It was one lady 
ontertaining another. Certainly every drep 
of “good blood” which flows in her velus 
shows itself, in the modesty, the courtesy, 
the sweet self-respect, the good temper of 
the Queen of Italy. I felt again, how 

bravely she had borne the drudgery of faithful 
studies, how she had met every enterprise of 
life from the simplest to the most complex with 
patience, how faithfully and with what coursge 
she had played her difticult part, and J wished that 
I might play my humble réle as well ae she plays 
her great one. 

1 must tell a story which will illustrate ber self 
control. One Sunday afternoon there was to bes 
splendid ceremony near the Chureh of Ara Celi, 
where was to be laid the corner.stone of a statue 
to Victor Emmanuel. There s to be a vaet Valballa 
of columns and statues, all going up that famous 
Capitoline Hill which is crowned with the statue 
of Marcus Aurelius. : 

Tt was a sight never to be forgotten to see te 
Capitol dressed with the flags of all nations, 7 
municipality, obeying a royal command, ha 
decorated the amphitheatre with flowers, greet 
boughs and colors. Steps were curtained one 
tent was arranged, and a scarlet ballaquin bor 
the words, “To Victor Emmanuel, the Father of 
Hie Country.” 

On ench side of the royal tribune stood a colent 
surmounted by the statue of Renown, hold! o 
crown of Jaurel. On this tribune sat the King an 
Queen, surrounded by thelr courtiers am te 
diplomatic corps, amongst whom 1 remembir 
Burmese ambassador, most picturesque 
beautiful Enstern ebefaMe 

Following the royal pair was 
Queen, the Duchess of Genoa, the only per 
the world to whom the Queen yields the right" 
seat In her carriage. ‘There were also the son © 
the King and Queen, the Prince of Naples, a The 
ministers and the dignitaries of the State. 
King and Queen seated themselves, 
ambassadors did homage. 

Then arose the venerable prime minister, 








mother of the 


and the 


Signor 


miles from Ballston, apparently flew overbead, and | Savoy d: id Druid. AP 
» 5 | y dates back to the beginning of creation—so who looked like an ol e 

the party dushed down the long straight stretch of j its ardent lovers say. Indeed, the camee Amadeus, Soe Senn Free arene vite teeard fell to his walet. He toag 

slespending grade that ends at the Saratoga station. | Humbert, Emmanuel are found in the chronicles white hair seemed to have been swept by l ‘he 
‘ow the lghts of the village appeared, but stilt |of 1160 as borne by Dukes of Savoy — always | reasons of state. If so, the lovely character of | tempeste which had passed over United Italy. 


the throttle was left wide open, and the engine 

shed on with undiminished speed. Nota moment 
uld be spared in running slowly, or the whole 
effort might be of no avail.. Past the freight-house, 
past the streets, and almost to the station the speed 
was maintained. 

Then a quick shutting off of steam, the air-brake 
applied, and quietly, promptly the obedient engine 
stopped just at the entrance of the United States 
Hotel. 

The rain had ul. The passenger and the 
Superintendent both jumped to the ground, looked 
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|Teigning, always princes, finally kings, until one 
‘of them leaped from his saddle to the throne of 
| United italy at the Quirinal, the Ré Galantuomo, 
| Victor Emmanuel. 
| in addition to her Savoy blood, this pretty may- 
, lower girl had a royal descent from Charles 1. 
of England. Just look back through your history, 
and you will find that the unhappy beheaded 
monarch, Charles I., Oliver Cromwell's victim, 
left two daughters. The younger one, named for 
her beautiful mother, Henrietta Maria, became the 





the princess and the devotion of Humbert have 
made of Ita marriage of true happiness. 

But she had a hard task before her. The Italian 
Court had become thoroughly disorganized. 
‘There was not much social dignity about it. Great 
social revolutions were pending. The body of the 
Roman aristocracy looked on these “Savoyards” 
as Interlopers. The Romans were attached to the 
Pope, whom Victor Emmanuel had displaced asa 
temporal ruler. 

But Margherita triumphed over all obstacles. 








bs 
he rose slowly and essayed to apeak, all tos coc 
began to strike three, and the prodigion a 
voice of the clock of the Capitol thundered i 
as if Hercules himeelf had been pounding oe 
Tarpelan Rock. Even the iron lungs”) 
Depretis were silenced; he could stem ie Ny 
of parliamentary debate, but time was oT 
for bim. The old Drutd smiled, and the Q 
her rosy lips behind her hand. 


whieh 
‘After an enforced allence of one minute 


: seemed houre, Depretis began: ye recall 
at the watch, and found the feat had been accom- XIV. The Doe eae the brother of Louis | She had a royal memory,—she never forgot any-| “On this historical hill of the Capi’ sropnetc 
plished. It ail lacked one miente et eee Chant left two daughters. | body,—and a tact which was born of a good heart, | the words of Vietor Emmanuel, tho ™ 


The elder married Charles II. of Spain; the 


and here | shall remain’ 


She conversed with every 





one in his own language. | words, ‘1 am_here, 


epee — | 
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Proceeding he eloquently traced the great traits 
of the work of restoration upon which Victor | 
Emmanuel had not feared to risk his crown. | 
Then, turning to the King, he suid, “Heroism is 
hereditary in the Huuse of Savoy,” and a3 he 
recounted the event of the King’s visit to Naples 
during the epidemte of cholera, the great audience | 
roe and cheered. The blue eyes of ‘my first | 
princess” filled with tears. The King with true | 
royal dignity rose and pressed the hand of | 
Depretis. 

The procés.verdul, or official minute of the 
proceedings, was then read, and the King was 
asked to sign it, The King, the Queen, the 
Duchess of Genoa, the ministers and the ambas. | 
sadors afixed their signatures. 

Then occurred an accident which made cold 
chills run down every back. 

General Pasi, a superb soldier, atepping forward 
to reach the hammer, overturned the nk-bottle, 
and pulled off the tablecloth. Everything rolled 
upon the floor. He tried to wipe up the ink with 
his handkerchief, which became a black rag. 
Everybody laughed—except the Queen! 

General Pasi glanced at her, looking as if he | 
would rather have lost a battle. 

She did not seem to see it, but chatted with her 
mother until order was restored. The papers were 
signed, and put in atin box. The King, who has a, 
really royal dignity, put himeelf In the attitude of 
@ mason, and laid the corner-stone. General Past 
had time to recover his dignity, and I was proutl of 
“my first princess.” 

If she had laughed, I think General Pasi would 
have fainted, but she knows when to laugh and 
when not to laugh. M.E. W. 8. 
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EYES ARE HONEST. 


The words of the lips are double and single, 
True or false, as wo say or sing; 

But the words of the eyes as they’ mix and mingle 
Are always saying the same old thing. 


—John Boyle O'Reilly. 
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For the Companion, 


FRICK WHARTON’S PERIL. 


Frick Wharton was an old campulgner on the 
frontier, who had served his country from the 
time of the Custer massacre until the spring of 
1890. His intimate knowledge of the Northwestern 
country, and of the Indians and their languages, 
his perfect horsemanship, his coolness, pluck and 
readiness of resource made him a most valuable 
man as either scout or Interpreter. 

He was fond of the life, and bade fair to spend 
all his active years In the government’s service; 
but he encountered at last one person who did 
what no Sioux, Cheyenne or Ogallala was ever 
able to do—made him a captive. 

That person was a certain blue-eyed young 
woman from the far-away New England hills, who 
had come West to teach an agency school, and who 
aad “yea” to the most important question the 
brave scout ever uttered. As a consequence he 








* withdrew from the service, and with his savings, 


which had reached a respectable sum, bought a 
ranch in South Dakota, and settled down Into the 
quiet life of a raiser of cattle and tiller of the soil. 

Wharton lived happily enough until the recent 
trouble with the Sioux nation begau, He was 
quick to foresee the serious nature of the danger. 
He knew the superstitious nature of the Sloux, 
and their liability to intense and reckless excite- 
ment under a religious delusion. The craze over 
the expected Messiah, the ghost dances, and the 
frenzied appeals of the medicine men were sure 
to inflame the young warriors. 

If a war was prevented, it would have to be 
done by men who knew the Indians well, and were 
not afrald of them. 

‘Ag the signs of trouble deepened, Frick grew 
more and more restless. He lunged to leap once 
more into the saddle, and ride to the scene of the 
trouble. It was to be a Lattle of wits as well as of 
arms, for no people surpass the Sioux in subtiity 
and cunning. 

He was eure his services would be welcome, for | 
no one knew these people better than he. 

‘One day he broached the matter abruptly to his ; 
wife. 

“Jennie,” he said, “lve made up my mind to 
see the government through in this thing.”” 

“1 knew it was coming,” she said, “and I have 
wonlered why you didn’t speak of it before.” 

“How did you know It was coming?” he asked. 
“L haven't said a word." 

His wife laughed. “Why,” she sald, “you've 
been absent-minded, you've had Uttle appetite, 
you've walked aimlessly about, you haven't slept 
well, and you've acted as if there was some heavy 
trouble on your mind. It was as plain as could be 
what was the matter.” 

“Well,” he asked, “what did you think about 
ine” 

“1 thought that if you didn’t mention it pretty 
soon, I should ask you what in the world you 
meant by not offering your services when your 
country needed them!” 

Frick did not say much, but kissed his wife 
affectionately, and was prouder than ever of her. 
He had made no mistake in estimating the gort of 
stuff ahe was made of. 

Within a few hours Wharton and his wife rode 
away toward Pierre, where Jennie was left with 
friends, and Frick set out alone for the Pine Ridge 
Agen He intended to offer his services at once 
to General Miles. 

It was a long ride, but he knew every mile of 
the way. It was also a dangerous ride, for 
although no open outbreak had as yet taken place, 
Frick had picked up enough information on the 
roail to enable him to decide that the conflagration 
was at hand. 

On the afternoon of the second day, when the 
sun was shining in a clear sky and the air was 
crisp and keen, an Indian horseman rode over a 
swell of the prairie, and by his course showed bis 
wish to make a closer acquaintance with the ecout. 

Frick was not in the habit of runing away | 


























from solitary Indiane, 80 he drew the rein of his 


| Pony, and with the animal at a moderate walk, 


awaited the coming of the warrior, who was in 
native costume. 

Frick kept a sharp eye on bim, and held his 
Winchester ready, but he detected no hostile 
movement. Presently he was surprived and 
pleased to recognize the Indian as an Ogallala 
whom he knew very well, and who, through some 
queer whim, had received the unexplainable name 
of Brother-of-his-Father-and-Mother. 

Who was responsible for thls amazing title itis 
impossible to say, but since it was too long to be 
used except on state ocensions, Frick had shortened 
it to “Briff” when he had occasion to call the 





| Indian by name. 


Briff had been a friendly Indian for years. He 
had been Frick’s companion on several of his 
most dangerous scouts. The two had camped 
together in the dismal gorges and caions of the 
Black Hills and Big Horn Mountains. They had 
faced the awful blizzard in the land of the 
Assinaboine, and starved, suffered and hunted 
together until it would seem that the ties of friend- 
ship could not have been welded more strongly. 

But this was an extraordinary occasion. 
Wharton knew that many friendly. Indiane had 
come under the Influence of the prevailing super- 





stition and had joined the ghost-dancers. Me! 


shook hands cordially with Briff, but kept a 
watchful eye upon him. 

Briff declared that he was as “good” an Indian 
as ever, and that he was on his way to Pine Ridge 
Agency to “help Gencral Miles. 

The weather grew colder as the day declined, 
and when the aun had neared the horlzon the 





horsemen headed toward a wooded ridge, at the ' 
base of which they hoped to find shelter against 


the cutting wind, and fuel for a fire. There was 
dry grass, too, for their ponies. 

They rode on eflently. Wharton had not seen 
another Indian during the day, and was sanguine 
of reaching the Agency without collision with 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


in every movement, and Wharton was eure that 
nothing but Briff’s iufuence restrained them from 
pouncing upou him. 

Briff had exchanged whlepered words with the 

bucks. Frick had no doubt that these words were 
lin hig behalf. But had the Ogilialas disappeared | 
| for good when they vanished across the prairie in 
i the gloom? 
; Asthe scout and the Indian rode along Briff was 
silent, communing with himself. When Frick 
questioned him, he said that he had sought to | 
dissuade Jim and his companions from joining in | 
tho hostilities that were soon to break ont, but that 
hia good words were thrown away. 

Brifl showed no disposition to talk further, and 
Frick did not press him. They rode on in silence. 

‘The weather was still keenly cold, but the ground 
was free from snow, and the ponies loped forward 
at an easy galt. The full moon rose. It was 
obscured now and then by drifting clouds, so that 
sometimes they saw buta little way, while at other 
times their view was unobstructed for a consid. 
erable distance. 
| Less than an hour after starting, the observant 
| Frick noticed that his companion, instead of keep. 

ing his pony beside hla, showed a disposition to 
fall to the rear. When he first discovered it, Briff 
was twenty feet behind him. 

Frick looked suddenly back and abated his own 
galt, so as to permft the Indian to draw up again. 

“Is your horse tired?” asked Frick. 

“1m afraid 20.” 

“Then we'll go slower.” 

’ Briff rode up, and they went side by side again. 
But as Frick strained his eyes looking at some 
} object in a distant belt of moonlight, he noticed 
that Briff was again dropping behind. 

Without appearing to divert his attention from 
(the distant object, Wharton watched the Indian, 
|and made sure that he was holding in his animal. 
| Frick did the same, and they were side by side 

again. 








Frick said nothing, but just at this moment he 





Jim's. Warning. 


them. It waa lie wish to avoid any coutlict or 
skirmish until after reporting at headquarters, for 
grave consequences sometimes flow at such a 
juncture from even a trifling collision. 

The scout, therefore, uttered’ an exclamation of 
surprise when, just before reaching the spot 
selected for their camp, he saw the gleam of a fire 
through the trees. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, bringing his pony to a 
halt. “Some of them are there!" 

“What matter?” answered Briff. “They are 
my people; they will not harm you when Tam 
with you." 

Frick wax uot entirely satisfied, but be had now 
full faith In his companion, and went ov. The 
two rode side by side until they reached the edge 
of the wood. 

Briff slipped from his pony first, and hurried 
forward as if to open the way for his friend, who 
was but a few steps behind him. There were 
three Ogallalas, and they had noted the horsemen 
before the latter eaw them. They greeted Briff 
stolidly, and each one as stolidly offered his hand 
to Frick, a3 he came forward to the camp-fire 
where they stood. 

lt was a proof of Frick’s wide acquaintance 
with the red men that he knew every one of these 
Ogallalas and accosted them by name, in thelr 
own language. Two were young bucks —both 
striking specimens of their race, finely formed, 
tall and graceful, and all were well armed. 

The third, known among the white people as 
Jim, was an older Indian. Frick had met him on 
the reservation several times during his service as 
scout, and had never known him to be engaged in 
any trouble, He was taciturn and reserved, like 
most of his people, and it was evident that he, too, 
recognized the white man, whom he called by 
name, and referred to the time when they smoked 
their pipes together at Pine Ridge Agency. 

Jim was the Inst to take the hand of Frick, who 
noticed that his behavior was peculigr. He pressed 
Frick’s hand with a warmth not at all like an 
Indian, and fixing his black eyes on those of Fric 
looked searchingly into his face, without speaking. 

exactly what he meant by this curious procedure 
more than our friend could guess, but It had 
the effect to make him watch the two young 
Ogallaias closely. 

They had prepared a joint of venison, of which 
all partook. The Ogallalas showed no disposition 
to “turn In” for the night; they mounted soon, and 
rode to the eastward, and Wharton thought it best 
to press on toward the Agency. He and Brif, 
theréfore, said good-by formally to their late hosts, 
and rode southward in the gathering dusk. 

Frick had become convinced that the three 
Ogallalas were hostile, and that when the out- 
break came they woul be among the fiercest of 
the warriors. 

The young bucks showed suppressed excitement 











caught the sound of horses’ hoofs on the prairie to 
the eastward. 

“Those fellows are coming back,” he thought, 
“and there will be trouble.” 

The noise of the hoofs was heard only for a 
moment, as though it had been thrown forward by 
a puff of wind, or an animal had stumbled. 
Without attracting the attention of the Indian, 
Frick glanced in the direction whence the sound 
came, but could see nothing of the horsemen from 
whom he had parted but a short time before. He 
said nothing of what he had heard, and Briff held 
his peace, though he must have noted It. 

With a belief that a crisis was at hand, Frick 
held himself keenly on the alert. He was looking 
for the new-comers, and for thermoment withdrew 
his attention from Briff, who was on the opposite 
side of him. A scout, however, never quite loses 
sight of anything, and he quickly turned to look at 
his companion. 

He was nota moment tuo soon. Briff had brought 
his pony to a atop, leas than twenty feet distant, 
and was in the act of levelling his Winchester at 
Frick. The scout had no time in which to antici. 
pate him in firing; he dropped, therefore, on the 
other side of hia animal, with the quickness of 
lightning. 

‘The bullet intended for the white man missed ; 
him by an inconceivably narrow chance, and | 
almost at the same instant, Briff tumbled head- 
long from his horse. 

The clouds at that moment brushed past the face | 
of the moon, and its light shone out full and clear. | 
Through the gloom, the figure of an Ogallala 
horseman assumed shape, as he galloped toward 
Frick. The scout, with his rifle pointed across the 
saddle of his pony, waited to receive him. 

He held his fire, however, for he had already | 
perceived that it was the new-comer's weapon | 
which had brought down Briff in the very act of 
shooting at his friend. 

It was Jim, the Ogaliala, who, with a friendly 
greeting to Frick, made clear the meaning of what 
had just taken place. 
| Briff, he said, had become one of the most 
fanatical of all the ghost-dancere, and his sudden 
hatred of the white people was intense. When he 
joined Frick, he undoubtedly meant to kill him at 
the fret opportunity. Well aware of the bravery 
and skill of the white man, and cowardly at heart 
as he must have been, Briff had shrunk from) 
acting until he seemed to have Frick quite at hie | 
mercy. 

When Jim saw the two in company, he read 
Briff's purpose ata glance. His retention of Frick's 
hand, and the searching look into his eyes, was 
meant to warn him of his peril, and to learn if he 
suspected It. 

Briff's whispered worda to the two young 
warriors were really an urgent counsel to them to | 
fall apon the scout and kill him then and there. 
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They would have done so but for the course of 
Jim, who told them that if they tried It he would 
join the white man in defending bimeelf. Brit 
had then declared that he would manage it alone. 

Jim knew his intention, and after riding a short 
distance with the two bucks, he told them to kee} 
on their course, and that he woulil join them goon. 
Then he rode back, determined to warn Frick of 
his dange: 

He arrived in the nick of ume. 

“1 fight you when we meet in battle—not like 
him,” said Jim, ua he wheeled and rode off 
rejoin his companions. 

Jim did fight after the manner of his people at 
Wounded Knee, where he was one of the first to 
go down. Frick was not present at that ferce 
confiict, but when he learned of his fall, he said 

“Some Indians may be devoid of gratitude and 
honor. Briff was one of that kind, but Jim was 


not.” Epwarp S. ELiis. 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE CABOLINA BANKS. 


“Bogue Banks” is the uame given to the strip, 
or rather the etrips, of land which lie off the coast 
of North Carolina, and follow its course from 
Beaufort Inlet toward Wilmington, The banks 
vary in width from a few hundred yards to two or 
three miles, but whether wide or narrow, they are 
nothing but eand-banks. 

Along the entire seaboard of North Carolina the 
main land {s separated from the ocean by a narrow 
fringe of such sand-banks, leaving Currituck, 
Albemarle und Pamlico Sounds on the land side 
of them, and forming a frail and insignificant. 
looking but impassable barrier to the ocean waves. 
At Intervals these banks are perforated by Inlets, 
which form a means of passage from the sound to 
the ocean. 

Since they are composed almost entirely of fine 
white sand, the surface of these banks is con. 
stantly moved and sbifted by the winds, and 
heaped up into conical billocks called sand dunes, 
which are from fifty to a hundred feet in height. 

Along the ocean side the banks are almost 
entirely destitute of vegetation, and no sooner 
does the wind drift the saud Into a ittle hillock 
than it begins to tear it down and move it else. 
where, or to carve It into fantastic shapes by ite 
ever varying changes of direction. 

Sometimes a hill of considerable size seems to 
move boully in one direction without a change of 
shape, and even to overwhelm houses if they 
happen to be in the way. 

The movement is merely one of the surface 
sand, and if the wind happens to blow fora long 
time in one direction, the constant movement of 
loove purticles from one aide steadily cuts s 
that side of the hill, only to deposit the mate 
on the lee side of the hill, where the draught 1 
not so strong. This will account for the apparent 
movement of the whole mass together. 

It {ya curious sight to stand on atall dunc and 
see miles of these conical hilla of snow-white 
sand, with the constant thunder of the Atlantic 
waves on one side, and the placid waters of the 
sound aud its fleet of little fish and oyster-bonts 
on the other. 

During heavy gales from the east, the ocean 
spray is blown entirely across the narrow places, 
and the waves sometimes bury many acres out of 
sight for atime, making such places too dangeroux 
for a habitation. A complete system of life-saving 
stations is In operation during the winter months. 

Occasional areas of tall marsh grass, with 
patches of live oak and palmetto, form the only 
green coloring to the scene. Droves of wild 
ponies, called “bankers,” subsist on the scanty 
vegetation. They wade far out into the sound for 
the marsh grass, and paw holes among the sand- 
hills to procure fresh water. 

‘Once a year these ponies are corralled by the 
owners, and the occasion {s called a “pon! 
penning.” At such times the young colts are 
branded, and the surplus stock is carried to the 
main land for sale. 

They are rough and hardy little antmals, and 
need to be broken to the suddle or harness like 
the wild horses of the Western prairies. When 
first taken from their native shores, they know 
no food except marsh grass, and need to be taught 
to eat in a civilized manner of hay and oats. 
Sometimes one will almost starve before learning 
to take strange food out of a manger. 

A sparse population of hardy fishermen inhabit 
these banks, and eubsist mainly on fish and game. 
They are practically cut off from the rest of the 
world, and seem to know and care nothing for its 
fashions and follies. They are coutent to eke out 
a scanty subsistence with an occasional windfall 
in the way of a wrecked vessel or the capture of a 
whale. 

Perched on the very top of a tall sand-hill, near 
Fort Macon, there is a strange-looking hut or 
wigwam built of rushes or tall grass. Its thatched 
sides and roof have a queer, foreign look, remind. 
ing one strongly of the huts uaed by the native 














' tribes of Africa, 


It is the shelter of the fisherman on the watch 
for whales, which are frequently seen and captured 
near Cape Lookout in February and March. 
From his elevated place the sentinel can overlook 
all of that great bend of the shore just south of 
the cape, and if a whale “blows” within ten miles, 
he hofste a flag to warn the fishing crew at Beau- 
fort, neveral miles away, and on the opposite side 
of the sound. 

An exciting chase now begine. If there ure 
several Voats in the chase, the different crews 
strain every nerve to be first in the battle. 

‘The fishermen here use a peculiar kind of cuil 
boat called a sharple, which has a flat bottom, a 
very sharp bow, and an Immense centre-board. It 
spreads a large area of canvas, in triangular sails, 
on fore and main-mast. 

‘This style of boat fa not often seen except on 
this coast, although it is reputed to sall “closer w 
the wind” and be faster than any other. The sail 
are. strained very taut and flat by means of # 
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peculiar boom across the lower and widest part 
of the sail, and this will explain, in part, its 
remarkable sailing qualities. 

The equipment of a crew consists of the ordi- 
nary harpoons and lances with the addition of 
the modern bomb-gun. The last named weapon 
is the main dependence of our whalemen, and is 

usually very 
effective. 





Fancy a very heavy, short, single-barrel gun 
with the stock and barrel all of one piece of iron. 
It is about one and a quarter inches inside the 
muzzle, and weighs eighty pounds. 

‘The projectile or bomb is made of iron gas- 
pipe two feet long, and welded into a sharp 


triangular point at one end. At the other end it 
is provided with a “feather,” made of gum 
belting in the style of an Indian arrow. The 
blades of the feather fold or bend down sidewise, 
when the bomb is placed in the gun to be fired, 
but will spring out into the proper shape to cause 
the missile to dy in a straight line with its point 
foremost. 

A short fuse Is fixed at the rear end of the 
bomb, and protected by a coating of beeswax. 
Only a moderate charge is put in the barrel, but 
the bomb itself carries a charge of about eight 
ounces of rifle powder. The explosion of that 
amount of powder in the body of the largest 
whale usually kills it instantly. 

Our Beaufort fishermen do not hesitate to 
follow a whale many iniles out to sea, for if 
successful, their reward is great. A good-sized 
whale is worth from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand dollars. The oil and baleen, or com- 
mercial whalebone, is carefully saved, but the rest 
of the carcass is usually allowed to waste. 

Large numbers of porpoise are caught near 
these banks in seines made for the work. They 
furnish some oil, but are sought for mainly for 
their hides, which make an excellent leather, very 
soft, strong and flexible. Much of it is cut into 
shoe-laces, to which it is specially adapted. 

‘The wooded parts of these banks afford hiding- | 
places for deer, and being not very accessible, 
the deer are not often hunted. During the winter 
months the sounds swarm with many varieties of 
wild fowl. Ducks, brant, geese and swans may 
be seen in countless flocks. Toa sportsman fund 
of this kind of shooting there is abundant oppor- 
tunity to test his skill and endurance. 

To the summer and autumn months the waters 
about the different inlets are alive with fish. 
Here the sport with hook and line is probably 
better than it is anywhere else on the Atlantic 
coast. 

“Trolling’’ for bluefish and Spanish mackerel | 
{s the favorite method of fishing, and is quite| 
exciting. It does not differ except in minor 
details from the bluefishing in more northern | 
waters, but is rather more exciting on account of 
the speed of the boats. 

In the more shallow waters of the sounds 
“bottom fishing” is much practised, both for 
Pleasure and profit. The boat is anchored in 
three or four fathoms of water, and the fish lines 
are dropped over the side. 

Trout, blackfish, sheepshead, small sharks 
and many other kinds of fish are thus caught. 
Ladies and children often derive much pleasure ; 
from this style of fishing, and it is a frequent | 
vccarrence to haul in three or four fish at once. 

In places along the shore are still to be seen | 
mounds and shell-heaps of considerable size. 
They are supposed to have been made by the | 
various tribes of Indians who frequented that 
Part of the coast before the discovery of America 
by Columbus, and who probably subsisted mainly | 
on fish. Bits of broken pottery and stone imple- | 
ments leave no room to doubt that these shell- | 
heaps were the work of the aborigines. | 

It was in the waters of Pamlico Sonnd, near 
Ocracoke Inlet, that the famous pirate, Edward | 
Teach, commonly called Blackbeard, had his | 
rendezvous in the year 1713. 

Teach was a daring pirate, commanding a ship 
of forty guns, and spread terror among the | 
inhabitants wherever he went. He was finally | 
captured in an engagement with Lieutenant 
Maynard in 1719, and his gang was broken up. 
There is a cove still known as “Teach’s Hole,” 
where the more superstitious fisher-folk believe 














that great treasure is buried. In many places 
along the banks the Carolina tea, called yaupon, 
may be seen growing. Its botanical name is 
Nez Cassine, and it is of the same genus as the 
mate, or Paraguay tea of South America. 

‘The natives often use the yaupon as a beverage, 
ase substitute for tea or coffee, and by many it 
is highly esteemed. It possesses valuable medic- 
inal properties also, and was the source of the 
“plack drink” of the Southern Indians, who 








considered it a panacea. 
Occasional visitors derive mach 





pleasure and information from @ 
visit to these shores, where every- 
thing seems new and strange to the 
landsman. Since these banks serve as an 


effectual barrier to the ocean waves, and many 
rivers continue to pour into the sounds their 
constant streams of water and sediment, it is 
merely a question of time that the sounds will 
become more and more shallow, until they will 
finally appear as marshes of reeds and grass and 
afterward dry land. Tuos. C. HarRis. 
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THE SABBATH. 


Six days may rank divide the poor, 
6 Dives, from thy banquet nally 
The seventh the Father opes the door 
‘And holds His feast for all! 
Selected. 


—Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
——_+-—___ 


CANADIAN SCANDALS. 


Daring almost a half of the present year 
committees of the two Houses of the Canadian 
Parliament have been engaged in investigating 
charges of dishonesty brought against men of 
the highest position in the public affairs of the 
country. 

Tt has been for many years the practice of 
Canadian politicians to hurl accusations of cor- 
ruption and general depravity against their 
opponents. There is o similar practice in this 
country. Politicians make charges at random, 
and, a8 a matter of fact, rarely expect to be 
taken as meaning in all seriousness what they 
say. 

So it was in Canada. Accusations have been 
made so freely, and they have been made so 
indiscriminately against men who were suspected 
and men whom no one believed to have been 
guilty of wrong-doing, that the guilty persons 
were able to escape inquiry behind the ridicule 
excited by the false charges. 

But at last the charges were made in definite 
form, and under euch circumstances that it 
became necessary to make an investigation. 

As it proceeded new witnesses were found, 
fresh facts were brought to light, and new lines 
of inquiry were suggested. Abuses that bad 
been suspected were proved to exist; public men 
long in service were found to have been fattening 
on public plunder; the reputations of others were 
destroyed because, having been in a position to 
stop the corruption, they had failed so to do; 
therefore they must be either sharers in the 
spoils or incompetent officers. 

The worst case developed was that of Mr. 
McGreevy, formerly a Senator of Canada. The 
Government of Canada has engaged in vast 
Public works which bave cost tens of millions 
of dollars. These works are performed by 
contract. 

Senator McGreevy was shown to have secured | 
for his brother e partnership in a firm of con- 
tractors. For the share so obtained no money 
was paid.’ Then the Senator used his political 
influence to secure contracts for this firm. He 
had access to department secrets, and used them 
to promote the interests of the contractors; he 
assisted them corruptly to get lower bidders for 
works to be performed for the government out of 
the way; he procured certain changes in contracts 
which enabled the firm to get much money for 
little work. 

For these services he received large sums of 
money from the favored contractors. All this 
was proved, and Mr. McGreevy virtually con. 
fessed his guilt by fleeing from the country. He 
committed the frauds as Senator, but resigned 
his Senatorship upon the last election, and ran 
for the Commons, to which he was elected. 

It was inevitable that the suspicion of com: 
Plicity in these irregularities should attach also to 
Sir Hector Langevin, through whose official 
negligence all these misdoings became possible. 
McGreevy and Sir Hector were bosom friends, 
and the Senator had not only entertained the 
Minister at his house, but had paid large amounts 
for Sir Hector's political expenses. 

While the committee was not agreed upon the 











ion of Sir Hector's guilt, and while a 
ans all his own political friends, exonerated 
him, the fact that such wholesale plunder of the 
Treasury had been going on before his face 
destroyed his usefulness in public life, and he 

d from the Cabinet. 
pie srtettoe is, nevertheless, one of the oldest 
politicians in Canada, bas been in public affairs 
for a generation, and was the leader of that 
branch of the Conservative party composed of 
French-Canadians. 

This is but one of many scandals that were 
brought to light, although it is one of the worst. 
Great abuses were discovered in several of the 
departinents, and many old officials were snm- 
marily dismissed. 

There were other charges that still remain to 
be investigated. One such accusation hangs over 
the head of the Premier of Quebec, M. Mercier, 
and another over that of the Postmaster-General 
of the Dominion. 

Of course a vast majority of the officials of 
Canada, high and low, are honest and untouched 
by the breath of scandal. It is due to them that 
the evil-doers are expelled from the places they 
have disgraced. It is to the credit of the people 
of Canada that the revelations of the past few 
months have excited deeply their indignation, 
and that they are resolved that the public service 
shall be purged. 


—— 


For the Companion. 
A REASSURANCE. 


With what anxious eyes, oh sparrow, 
‘Thou regardest me, 
Underneath yon spray of yarrow, 
Dipping cautiously. 
Fear me not, ob little sparrow, 
Bathe. and never fear, 
For to me both pool and yarrow 
‘And thyself are dear. 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


eg 
THE WORLD'S PAIR. 


In April, 1890, an Act of Congress was passed 
providing for a World’s Fair in Chicago, to 
commemorate Columbus's discovery of America. 
New York, St. Louis and Washington had each 
put forth a claim to the Fair, but after a sharp 
struggle the honor was awarded to Chicago. 

Originally it was intended to open the Fair on 
October 12, 1892, the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery ; but the time was too short for 
the necessary preparation. Accordingly the 
buildings will be dedicated with imposing cere- 
monies on the day of commemoration, while the 
Fair itself will not be opened until May 1, 1893. 

The Chicago World’s Fair will have twelve 
main buildings, in the general style of those in 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889. They will be 
erected in Jackson Park, an open area of six 
hundred and forty-six acres lying along the 
shore of Lake Michigan. 

Nine of the buildings are already under con- 
struction, and three thousand workmen are 
employed upon them. 

Though these twelve buildings will contain the 
Greater part of the exhibits, there will be many 
smaller buildings erected later on for special 
exhibits, besides an enormous lake pier and a 
great imitation battleship, to be built of brick. 
The reason for adopting this very unusual 
material in marine architecture is tbat an existing 
treaty with England forbids the floating of war- 
ships in the Lakes. 

A World's Fair occasions enormous expenditure 
of money at the start, and rarely, it ever, wholly 
repays the outlay in a direct form. 

In asking Congress for the Fair, Chicago 
Pledged itself to raise ten million dollars. Half 
of this sum the city is to raise by issuing bonds; 
the other half has been subscribed by private 
citizens, and the greater part of the money is 
already paid in. 

This amount by no means represents the full 
cost of the Fair. The States of the Union, and 
the foreign nations, most of whom are preparing 
special exhibits, will be put to heavy expense to 
arrange their own part of the exhibition. Many, 
if not all of them, will erect State buildings, and 





| exhibit the distinguishing products of the soil. 


Already the legislatures of the States have 
appropriated over two million seven hundred 
thousand dollars, and this will probably be 
largely increased before the opening. About 
three million four hundred thousand dollars has 
been approprinted by foreign governments for 
the same purpose, and this will be more than 
doubled. 

The management of the “Columbian Exposi- 
tion,” as it is officially called, is distributed in a 
somewhat novel way. 

The detail management is in the hands of the 
director-general and a board of directors chosen 
from Chicago's citizens. Questions of general 
Scope come before the “ World's Columbian 
Commission,” made up of commissioners from 
the varions States, appointed under the Act of 
Congress. 

In addition to these, there is « “Board of Lady 
Managers,” comprising two women from, each 
State of the Union, with eight more chosen at 





j large, and nine from the city of Chicago. 


Tho dedication of the Fair, on October 12, 
1892, will be made the occasion of elaborate 
ceremonies, lasting four days, participated in by 
the President, the Cabinet. the State governors, 





and a detachment of the United 5 
It is the purpose of the managers 
Fair peculiarly an exhibition of the 
trial progress and growth of the 
especially in the interior States, 
foreigners know 0 little. 


tates army, 
to make this 
recent induy. 
United Sta 

of which ‘Most, 
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CONTROLLING THE FLOODGATES, 


A little girl of elght years sat perched upon a 
high mantel. Traces of tears were on her usher 
cheeks, her hands were clinched, her under tip 
was flercely bitten. Her little form quivered wit, 
suppressed emotion. 

“Good, my daughter! Are the tears quite con. 
quered?” A gentleman, of whom the child was 
miniature edition, rose trom his writing.able 
took her in his arms, kissed her, placed her un thy 
floor, and held the door open for her to pass, 
respectfully as if she were a little princess, 

“Poor baby,” he remarked to the caller who had 
looked on with astonishment. “She hus her father's 
own temper, but she is braver than I wae, and will 
learn self-control far sooner. When abe was very 
small I used to put her up there to keep her from 
kicking, breaking and tearing. It became a regular 
place of durance, and later, as to-day, she comes 
to It of her own accord. It seems to be the only 
ark that can bear her above the floods." 

“Ah,” returned the caller, “if 1 had only been 
taught In childhood to restrain my tears, there 
would be fewer lines in my face to-day. In those 
times, girls were encouraged to weep. 

“As Rochefoucauld says, we sometimes wept to 
avold the disgrace of not weeping. But it was all 
wrong. We ought to have been treated like our 
brothers who were called cowards anu cry-babies, 
and shamed into self-control.” 

Dorothea Dix once wrote to a friend that she 
‘was so early taught to shed tears that “Now, when 
sudden joy lights up, or unexpected sorrow strikes 
my heart, I find it difficult to repress the full and 
swelling tide of feeling. Even now, though alone 
and with no very exciting cause of grief or joy,1 
am paying my watery tribute to the genlus of 
Letitia Landon.” 

Perhaps It was over the woes of that very heroine 
upon whose bosom “great drops had fallen lke 
rain,” and yet whose sorrows coneleted merely in 
the knowledge of her own changetuluess. 

Did the lovely heroine, and did the noble-minded 
Miss Dix go to their mirrors after euch dissipations 
In tears? Did they think how bloodshot were 
their eyes, how swollen their noses, how hot their 
foreheads, how weakened thetr brains? 

Ladies in novels may be able to weep without 
those unbecoming results, but flesh and blood 
heroines cannot. Dewy eyelashes sound better 
than they look. 

The White Queen In the Chess Country gare 
some very good advice to Alice, when she aald, 
“Consider what a great girl you are; consider 
what a long way you have come; conaider what 
o’clock it 8; conelder anything, only don't cry.” 


—_—- 
“IN 


A man who attempted to raise some money ona 
subscription paper for a necessary church out 
West relates his experience thus: 

“The firet man I went to enid he was very sorry, 
but the fact was he was so involved in his business 
that he couldn’t give anything. Very sorry, buta 
man % debt as he was owed his first duty to bis 
creditors. 

“He was smoking an expensive cigar, and before 
I left his store he bought of a peddler who came 
in a pair of expensive Rocky Mountain cuff 
buttons. 

“The next man J went to was # young clerk ina 
banking establishment. He read the paper over, 
acknowledyed that the church was needed, but 
said he was owing for his board, was badly in 
debt, and did not see bow he could give anything. 

“That afternoon, as I went by the base-ball 
grounds, I saw this young man pay fifty cente at 
the entrance to go in, and saw him mount the 
grand stand where special seats were sold for 
quarter of a dollar. 

“The third man to whom I presented the paper 
was a farmer living near the town. He also was 
sorry, but times were bard, his crops had been * 
partial failure, the mortgage on his farm wi 
heavy load, the interest was coming due, and be 
really could not see his way clear to give to tbe 
church, although it was just what the new Wwa 
needed. 

“A week from that time I saw that same farmer 
drive into town with his entire family, and g0 a 
the circus, afternoon and night, at an expense o 
at least four dollars. ‘i 

“The Bible says, ‘Judge not, that ye be ny 
judged,’ but it aleo says, ‘By thelr fruits ye «be 
know them.’ And I really could not help thinking 
that the devil could use that old excuse, ‘in aot 
to splendid advantage, especially when he ha 
selfish man to help him.” 


DEBT.” 








—_or—_— 


NAPOLEON’S REMEMBRANCE. 


Madame Junot, in her “Memoirs of Mapoleoe 
relates many interesting and amusing aneniolet 
of the Emperor's youth. He was, ae a lad, ait 
tempered, sensitive, and somewhat vain © ot 
Personal appearance, but possessed suit’ 
good judgment to contro! bis vemper upon t 
sion, and to give no evidence of Injured vanlly, 

“1 well recollect,” writes Madame asst ie 
on the day when he first put on bis uniform 
was as vain as young men usually are on su") 
occasion. There wns one part of ble ress a 
had a very droll appearance—that was bi Oe 

“They were so high and wide that hie Itt Ty 
lega seemed buried in their amplitude. 





ing 
people are always ready to observe crag 
ridiculous, and as soon as my sister ae 


Napoleon enter the drawing-room we © 

restrain our laughter. 
“At that early age, 

Napoleon could not relish a joke, 


in after life, 
an well as in afi 
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found himself the object of merriment, he was 
certain to become angry. 

“My sister, who was some years older than I, 
said that since he wore a sword he ought to be 
gallant to ladies, and instead of being angry, 
should be happy that they joked with him. 

“*You are nothing but a child—a little pension- 
naire!’ said Napoleon, in a tone of contempt. 

“Cecile, who was then twelve or thirteen years 
of age, was highly indignant at being called a 
child, and she bastily resented the affront by 
replying to Bonaparte, ‘And you are nothing but 
a puss in boots!’ 

“This excited a general laugh among all present, 
except Napoleon, whose rage I will not attempt to 
describe. Though not much accustomed to society, 
he had too much tact not to perceive that he ought 
to be silent when personalities were introduced, 
and his adversary was a child. 

“Though deeply mortified at the unfortunate 
nickname which my sister had given him, yet he 
affected to forget it, and to prove that he cherished 
no malice on the subject, he had a little toy made, 
and gave itto me. This toy consisted of a cat in 
boots, and in the character of a footman running 
before a carriage. It was very well made, and 
must have been rather expensive to him consid- 
ering his straitened circumstances. 

“He brought along with ita pretty little edition 
of the popular tale ‘Puss in Boots,’ which he pre- 
sented to my sister, begging her to keep it as a 
token of his remembrance.” 





a GES 


LINCOLN’S GOOD SENSE. 


When Abraham Lincoln found an opponent too 
prejudiced to listen to solid argument he would 
often dismiss the subject with a bit of humor, thus 
gaining the good will if not the convictions of his 
adversary. 

On one occasion, having been discussing the 
condition of the South with a large levee contractor 
from. New Orleans, and having found the gentle- 
man wholly unreasonable, Lincoln remarked that 
it would be useless to prolong the conversation. 

“You are right,” angrily responded the other; 
“there can never be a single point in common 
between us.” 

“Oh yes, there can,” answered the President, 
“for you know that I occasionally hold a levee to 
promote sociability while you build them to pro- 
mote commerce.” 

While Lincoln was practising law in Springfield, 
Illinois, there came to him one day a young farmer 
who desired to study for the bar. 

The applicant was not only totally unfit for the 
profession, but also sadly needed at home to take 
care of his widowed mother and her little family. 
After giving a long list of his qualifications the 
would-be lawyer said : 

“And now, Mr. Lincoln, do you not think that 
the law is the vocation for which I am specially 
fitted?” 

“Young man,” replied the attorney, ‘the voca. 
tion in which you are at present engaged, is 
searching for the pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow, but the one for which you should try to 
fit yourself is the care and maintenance of your 
aged mother.” 

The earnest manner in which Lincoln spoke 
made a deep impression on his hearer, who never 
again gave his mother reason to think that he was 
selfish or lacking in filial duty. 


— —+e—___ 


WORK AND WAGES. 


At the recent meeting of the learned British 
Association there was a discussion of the differ- 
ence in the wages of men and women doing the 
same work. The conclusion seemed to be that 
there is no great difference, after all, and there- 
fore not much to discuss. 

The same matter is debated now and then in this 
country. All right-thinking people will agree that 
a woman is entitled to the pay which a man would 
receive for the same work, equally well done. 

Nevertheless, this does not mean that Alice 
Jones; who is a clerk in Rupert & Co.’s dry goods 
store, and who stands at the counter beside James 
Stark, should have the same weekly wages as he. 
It is the universal custom to put more work and 
heavier upon the men, and usually the greater 
responsibility is laid on them. 

Moreover, it is a matter of common experience 
that men are less frequently compelled by illness 
to be absent from their work, and their power of 
endurance is, in general, greater. 

This is not all, for while it takes one man to 
marry one woman, the man usually continues at 
his employment after marriage, while the woman 
does not. It follows that a man, being more likely 
to stay and to learn the ins and outs of trade, is 
worth more to an employer than a woman who 
may marry and leave him at any time. 

It follows also that in any employment where 
men and women are at work together, the average 
experience of the men is the greater. 

These facts do not excuse unfairness in giving 
wages to men and women, but they do explain 
away some things that seem unfair, and that turn 
out not to be so. 


= se 
SATISFACTION, 


A little affair in which Incledon, the once famous 
r, Was involyed, shows that there is more than 
of settling what is called an “affair of 
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on of his 
offence to a man with whom the singer happened 
to fall into company, and the offended gentle 
resolved to have isfaction” for 
Accordingly he hunted up the next 
afternoon, finding him at dinner in a noted hotel. 
“Mr. Incledon,” said the waiter, 
wishes to see you, sir.’ 
“Show him up, then,” 


some remarks 












his wrongs. 
Incledon 






a gentleman 





said the singer 
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“gir,” said the visitor, entering the room in a 
towering passion, “you have been making free 
with my name in a very improper manner, and 
I’ve come to demand satisfaction!” 

After some parleying, Incledon rose, and strik- 
ing a graceful attitude in the centre of the room 
began to sing “Black-eyed Susan,” in his most 
delightful style. When he had finished the song, 
he said, coolly: 

“There, sir, that has given complete satisfaction 
to several thousand people, and if you want 
anything more, I’ve only to say you're the most 
unreasonable fellow I ever met!” 





Large Prizes for Serial Stories. 


The Publishers of ‘The Companion” offer 
four magnificent prizes for the Best Serial 
Stories to be written expressly for “The 
Companion.” 

TWO THOUSAND 
Best Serial; 

ONE THOUSAND 
Second Best; 

ONE THOUSAND 
Third Best; and 

ONE THOUSAND 
Fourth Best. 

The competition will be governed by rules, to 
which ail who enter it must conform. 

For the terms of the competition send your 
name and address and a two-cent stamp, to 


DOLLARS for the 
DOLLARS for the 
DOLLARS for the 


DOLLARS for the 


Tus Youtu’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





TRANSFERRING A BIRTHDAY. 


This is an age of ingenious contrivance, yet It 
has remained for Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson to 
surpass his contemporaries in original invention. 
Only hia astonishingly fertile mind could probably 
have hit upon the project of transferring a birth. 
day from one person to another. He has decided 
upon the sacrifice of his own natal day, and sol- 
emnly sets forth his intentions in writing. The 
document, ruthlessly shortened, runs thus: 


I, Robert Louis Stevenson, advocate of the Scots 
bar, author of the “Master of Bullantrae,” etc., 
being in sound mind and pretty well I thank you 
in body : 

In consideration that Miss A. H. Ide, in the 
town of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, U. S.'A., was 
born out of all reason upon Christmas Day, and is 
therefore denied the consolation and profit of a 
proper birthipy : 

And considering that I, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
have attained an age when Oh, we never mention 
it, and that I have no further use for a birthday of 
Bay description : 

lave transferred and do hereby transfer to the 
said A. H. Ide all and whole my rights and privi- 
leges in the thirteenth day of November, formerly 
my birthday, now hereby and henceforth the 
birthday of the said A. H. Ide, to have, hold, 
exercise and enjoy the same in the customary 
manner, by the sporting of fine raiment, eating of 
rich meat, and receipt of gifts, compliments and 
copies of verse according to the manner of our 
ancestors : 

And I direct the said A. H. Ide to add to the 
name of A. H. Ide the name Louisa—at least in 
private; and I charge her to use my said birthday 
with moderation and humanity, the said birthday 
not being so young as it once was, and having 
carried me in a very satisfactory manner ever 
since I can remember. 

And in case the said A. H. Ide shall neglect or 
contravene either of the above conditions, I 
hereby revoke the donation, and transfer my 
rights in the said birthday to the President of the 
United States of America. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Almost every day photography presents some 
fresh achievement to show that it is an art whose 
development has, in many respects, but just begun. 
This is especially true of the services which 
photography is able to render to science. It is 
continually widening our knowledge of the uni- 
verse beyond the earth. Telescopes alone, no 
matter how large and powerful they might be, 
would, probably, never have revealed the crowding 
multitudes of new stars, and the strange wisps, 
rings and spirals of nebulous matter that have 
been photographed in the heavens. 


Ata recent meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Great Britain some photographs were 
exhibited which clearly brought out the importance 
of such additions to knowledge. 

Some of these photographs prove that the Milky 
Way really extends right across spaces which, to 
the eye, seem bare of stars. 

Every one has read of the “Coal sack,” an 
apparently barren spot or hole in the Milky Way, 
visible in the Southern Hemisphere, and so evident 
to the naked eye that it catches the attention at 
once, and ranks among the celestial wonders of 
the South. 

But a photograph of the “Coal sack” lately made 
at the Sydney Observatory, in New South Wales, 
shows it all sprinkled over with faint stars, so 
that, as has been remarked, “At first sight of the 
photograph you wonder where the Coal sack is.”” 

After the camera has been applied to search all 
the depths and corners of space we may havea 
very different idea of the structure of the universe 
from any that is now entertained. 











THE WRONG INFERENCE. 


An 
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that a woman does not always draw the 

ce, though, as Dryden she “can 
y you to her with a single hair.” 
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affected his brain for some hours afterward. 
On his way the bishop met the postman, who 
handed him & large official envelope. He opened 

in the street and read, to his surprise and gr 

tion, his appointment to the see of York 

to communicate to his wife the 
Ws. 

Zoe!” he exclaimed. “What do you think 

2 \bishop of York.” 
joined. “What did I tell 


you? that horrid narcotic 
Again, and are quite out of your head!” 





Did you see the wonderful music offers on page 563 


N. Y., 
of Companiox, October 2d? Look them up. tage EASTMAN COLLEGE, Povonxeersiz, 
—_+—__ 


sexes the best adVantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost Open all 


“Brown's Camphorated Suponaceous Dene | Sdetia, Raiharad geet eee eth Some 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. Get the raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 








genuine, made by Jony I. BRowN & Sons, Boston. [Adv. 
renee ee ee 


Metropolitan College of Music, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Reading Musical Institute of America. 

Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, H. R. Palmer, Emilio 

‘amonte, Harry Rowe Shelle: . M. Greene, 
Charles B. Hawle: , Clifford Schmid H. D. Hanchett, 
M. D., Sumner Salter, Edwin Gordon wrence, Etelka 
Utassi, are among the distinguished members of the 
Faculty, Boarding Department for ladies. Circulars 
oD al ication. ress H. - GREEN! Secreta 
and Treasurer: 19 and 2, Wih eee eee York, 





“Say, if you’ve got your dishes done, 
I wish you'd jest look here; 
Do they print this sort of stuff for fun? 
Or is its meanin’ clear?” 





A good Soup lends satisfaction to the remainder of 
dinner. 


Cowdrey’s Soups 


Are delictous appetizing, nourishing. As they 

fully prepared for immediate use, requiring only to be 
heated before serving, they save much time and 
anxious toil. 






DIXON’S aysaicas PEN 
QRaeite 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 

It your stationer does not keep them, mention Compan- 


ton and send 16c.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
| Jersey City, N, for samples worth double the mone; 


Tissue Paper 
Entertainments. 


Effective, refined, easy to prepare, inexpensive. Child 
characters'all dressed in Tissue Paper. They are 
The Floral Rainbow (for 42 Boys and Girls), 
ar aud Peace (for 48 Boys), 
‘The Story of Joseph (for 2 Boys), 
The Darling of the Year (for 12 Girls). 


Send 5 cents for new Book and 120 Samples Tissue. 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, ( Cin, St. Louis, 


“As Ciean as New Varnisu.” 

That is a slander. Good var- 
nish is as clean when ten years 
old as when new. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the gneople’s) 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be. 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to 
care for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
ing these things. 

‘he intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office : Newark, N. J. 


Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St, Louls and Chicago. | 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. t 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Or “di d booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at Citistmas time, aA 
‘We will send the first six pack: 


ges for $3.25, post-pai 
or the complete set of nine packages for seae” Dost-pai 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


1! nd ‘ents for Postage, 17 Pra 
Nee eer eo herase Cntistmas carde, toperhorwelth a cutou 
fancy-shaped Card, and a fine Birthday Card. 
2 Bo, 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 
Nos dtinek Oh iy Contes, ead & Conte ter eee eich, os 
monotint Booklet. res 
. Be a nd_ 6 Cents for Postnge, a choice 
Nes Siok OF 2b tieuttifal Canis of Lt. Drang w Co.'s, also a 
\dsome Souvenir Booklet. 
No, 4. For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 
of our largest and finest Cards, together with a Santa Claus 
i Meer, Wustrated, and 0 folding Calendar for 1892, 
1 Be ts, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’ 
Nubia Warde and otter beautiful cards.” a 
- 6.— , and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas 
Ne Bich Wha Genes Shaped Booklet, cut in form of an animal, 
Y Fo -00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 handsome 
«Ng reM OT Haskheian tonether with a colored Picture Wook By 
Marcus Ward & Co. 


No. 8. ) For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 
Gar 


BIRTH DAY PACKET. 
of Prang’s and others. 
a “SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 C 

85% fareue Roras, Prang’s Cards, assorted.” 
Pi and other beautiful no 

FOR TEACHERS, Bro allie: for 1.00, and 8 cents for Posts 

tclocion?@ 00, ad SO center Pantage. ‘And for 30" cout and 

ge, 25 cards, no two alike. 











Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Consommé, Jullenne, 

Printainer, Macaroni,’ Vermicelli, Soup and Boullli, 

Veretable, Beef, Pea, Okra, Mutton Broth, Clam 

Chicken, Mulligatawny, Purée of Game, Green Turtle, 
‘errapin. 


E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston. 












Why 40% per cent. of all Steel Wire Mats used 
Y in America bear our Trade Mark? 

Send for Catalogue and Testimonial book—mailed 
free—and find out. 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches; 12 Cham w York; 48 State 
St., Chicago ; 51 and 53 8. th St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Our Mats have tag attached stamped “Hartman. 























re 
Christmas comes but once a year, ae 


STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES ECEIVED. jovel- 
i itbri MOO ouch f 
And when t comes itbrings good cheer. “dem at 43: 45, 30, 7a, ener and 61,00 swe for Meee 


a 
different tastes and ages as specified, 


INEN. Fi Fashi. ble U is the Best Paper made. 
TOM MON WEALTH LINEN, A Bediummepriced bat Fine Grade. 


i, 8. TF Bond, ‘Tougheat P de. Is very fashionable. 
PAPER, ARTES TY PEWRITING PAPERS. “Bont and cheapest inthe market.” 


PAPER BY THE POUND. We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper and en- 
s_velopes from 10 cents a pound and upwards, with prices and number of sheets 
toa pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts, These papers are the correct size and finish for fashionable correspondence. 


SPECIAL OFFER. On orders of $10 and over we will prepay freight cha) 
railroad station. Club your orders with frien 
ofthis. Agents and Dealers should correspond with us. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. For $1.75 we send, & CO} Plate, Anely. engraved, with 0) cards. Esti- 


mates ed for Rading, and Class-day Invitations. Street Dies, 
Crests, and Stamping. Samples free on application. All the work is done on our premises. We employ only 
the best workman and use the finest cards. We Guarantee satisfaction. 


Handsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
$1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give satisinction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


If Santa Claus 


Will but glance through our new MAM- 
MOTH PREMIUM LIST, the usual vex- 
ations which have attendéd his efforts to fill 


Christmas Stockings 


will be an experience of the past. 


BEACON HILL 


es to nearest 
is and take advantage 











This Premium List has been EN- 
LARGED, and is CROWDED with 
SPECIALTIES for HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


It is of no use to even attempt a description. 


Our space is too limited. Look the Premium 


List through. You will be sure to find a 


| host of articles that would make the hearts 
of both little and big folks beat with delight. 


Goods can be sent safely to any part of 


|the country, either by mail or express. 


<a. 


Show our Premium = 


List to your friends. 4 
Several orders can be packed together in one bundle and sent by express at one- 


half the usual mail charges. 
Please send your Christmas orders EARLY, before the Holiday rush begins. 


THe YoutH’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 














YOUR STATE. 


What are the chief agricultural products of your State? 
Has st mineral wealth ? 

What manufacturing industries are carried on? 

What colleges, seminaries and academies has it? 
What is the condition of its public schoots ? 

Has industrial education been anywhere introduced P 
What noted men and women were born in your State P 








For the Companion. 
MORNING ON MARGUERITE. 


O wild and sweet the sea-wind sings | 
This morn round tawny Marguerite! 
‘The sea leaps up, and bowing, flings 
‘A million foam flowers at her feet ; 
The sun on her mysterious bills, 
‘And slumberous forests, lays his heat, 
And glory as of Eden fills. 
Phd hundred vates of Marguerite! 
The gractous skles bestow thelr balin 
‘Onter, the ocean streams thelr wine; 
‘Their grace and health are in her palm, 
Their strength and fire are in her vine. 
And all her year-long summer through 
Her vales hed frulte and nectared sweet 
To argosies that haunt the blue 
‘That circles tropic Marguerite. 


The di treams rush Into light 
ves geet mene, dimarendes, 
gichers 
ore boy have lngaed ai eat, 
Deep in the glens a songster wakes, 
Red biome carat ian fe 
e 
wheres tater toss 


her cities gleam, 








On coast and slope 


‘That dark, umbrageous palms embay,— 
‘bodes of falryland they seem, 
‘And Indestructible as they ; 





joary convent’s walls are hung 

Tihott where sky and mountain treet, 

And hark! their mystic, solemn tongue 
‘Speaks through the shades of Marguerite! 


It rings to prayer for hapless souls 
Entangled In Circean snares, 
Throngh whose enchantment rarely rolls 
‘The call of Heaven to nobler cares. 
Blindly they troop among the graves, 
‘With chains of roses round thelr feet, 
And Ilve or die enamored slaves 
In glorious, deadly Marguerite. 


0. C. AURINGER, 





For the Companion. 
TWO MEN. 


A singular story was .brought to light a few 
years ago at the death of a noted capitalist in one 
of our Southern States. 

This man had been for thirty years the head of 
& large banking :terest, and was honored for his 
strict integrity; he was prominent in the chari- 
table and humane societies of the city in which 
he lived; he was the leading member of a church, 
to which he gave liberally ; in social life also he 
held high position, and no company of the 
notables of the city was complete without him. 

Not an accusation had ever been brought 
against his morality or honor. Yet men of keen 
perception and ail women doubted him; there 
was something unwholesome in the atmosphere 
about him; his eye evaded and shrank from the 
eye of an honest man. 

When he died, it was discovered that he had 
for many years secretly defrauded his partners, 
and in an obscure part of the city had led a vile, 
immoral life. 

A companion picture to this true history is that 
of a man, who at eighteen was sentenced to prison 
for grand larceny for a long term of years. 

Upon the terrible despair which at first over- 
whelmed him there dawned a hope—feeble and 
uncertain, but still a hope. He should come out 
of that prison some day. He should be a man 
Past middle age, but he should come out. He 
should be free, a man among men, and he could 
then live a new life, serving the God Whom he 
had first learned to know in a prison cell. 

The confinement was solitary in this prison. 
He was taught the trade of a weaver. All day 
long, month after month, year after year, he 
worked at his little loom, making the blue fabric 
in which the convicts were clothed, and thinking 
of this hope. 

He rarely saw any man but his keeper; there 
was no way for him to practise the honesty, the 
Kindness and the .ove which he hoped to show 
some day to his fellow-men. He could only hope 
and pray. 

He aged rapidly in these years. When the time 
came for his discharge he was a bent, white- 
haired old man. But in his long solitude, he had 
come very near to his God, and he went out from 
the abode of crime with a manly bearing, and a 
face marked by a life of noble thought and high 
purpose. 

He was always an obscure, poor man. He 
made no boast of his religion; but real goodness 
is not easily hidden, and no one came near him 
who was not made better and happier for contact 
with him. 

The one man who zealously made pure and 
lustrous the outward parts of his life, wholly 
forgot to look to the heart inside. The other, 
held down to evil and debasing surroundings for 
many years, tried only to make his sonl fit for 
God’s eye. 

“Keep thy heart with all diligence,” says the 
Great preacher of all ages, “for out of it'"—not out 
of our circumstances—“are the issues of life.” 














THE YOUTH’S 


We may be pure and true in spite of the most 
unfavorable surroundings, or we may play the 
hypocrite in the very face of the Divine mercy. 


or 
OPPOSITION. 


There is « natural desire on the part of some 
great and powerful men to be opposed or crossed 
occasionally. Ordinarily men of this sort insist 
upon having their own way, but Instances are not 
Jacking in which persons who have opposed them 
with some violence have seemed to excite thelr 
admiration and win their gratitude. Two cases of 
this sort, one occurring in the career of the great 
Napoleon, and one an incldent of a recent voyage 
of a living monarch, are interesting. 


he memoirs of General Marbot upon the first 
Freieh Empire, recently published, relate that, 
‘on the occasion of a very formal distribution of 
rewards made by Napoleon before Ratisbon, an 
old grenadier came forward and demanded eome- 
what sharply, to the astonishment of all, a cross 

the Legion of Honor. 
of But what have you done?” sald Napoleon. 

“Why, sire,” sald the soldier, “it was I who, in 
the desert of Jaffa, when it wus terribly bot, and 
you were parched with thiret, brought you a 

rmelon.”” 
witrhank you,” said Napoleon, “but a watermelon 
for a geveral ie not worth a cross of the Legion of 
Honor.” 

‘The grenadier flew into a violent rage. 

“Well, then,” he shouted, “I suppose that the 
seven wounds that I got at Arcola and at Lodi and 
at Austerlitz and at Friedland go for nothing, eh? 
My eleven campaigns in Italy, in Egypt, in 
Austria, in Prussia, and in Poland you don't 

unt, I’ suppose?” 
colt, wut fut!” exclaimed the Emperor. “How 
you do get excited when you come to the essential 
Joint of the whole matter! 1 make you now & 
Chevalier of the Legion for your wounds and your 
campaigns; but don't tell me any more about your 
watermelon!” 

A similar outburst from a general would have 
won diemlasal and disgrace, but the Emperor was 
plogsed with Itwhen it eame from a simple soldier. 

‘The young Emperor of Germany {s the hero of 
the other incident. The German papers relate 
that, during hie visit to Helgoland, the Emperor, 
wishing to study the fortifications of the {sland, 
expressed an fatention to make an ascent in 3 
balloon which fs kept for the purpose 

Againet thle project the Emperor's brother and 
other ofticers protested, alleging that the Emperor 
should not risk his personal safety in a balloon— 
even a captive one. 

The Emperor persisted, when General von 
Hahnke placed hmeelt, bodily In his soverelgn's 
way, blocking the path, and at the same time 
declaring that a law of Brussia forbade the Kin, 
to risk hls person unnecessarily, or to “trave 
outside of Europe” without the permission of the 
upper branch of the Prussian legislature. The 
mperor would violate this law, he declared, if 
he ascended in the balloon. 

‘The Emperor, who bas the reputation of being 
a very headstrong man, stood etlll a moment, 
while the officers about looked on In wonder at 
the spectacle of a subject opposing physical force 
to the monarch's will. 

Then the Emperor embraced General von 
Hahnke, assured bim that he was entirely right, 
and afterward presented him with the grand cross 
of the Order of the House of Iohenzollern. 











——+er— - — 
WONDERS OF CRYSTALS. 


One of the greatest mysteries in the world Is the 
growth of crystals, and one of the most delightful | 
occupations in the world is the search for some of 

the crystalline forms that adorn the museums of 

geology and mineralogy. There is something 

almost startling in the suggestion of life.Itke forces | 
presented by the regular shapes of many crystals. | 
A Companion contributor recalls with a thrill of | 
interest the summer afternoon when he found the | 
first native specimen he had ever picked up. 


It was a large crystal of troostite,—a mineral 
containing zinc and manganese,—and as the 
breaking of the containing rock revealed one of 
te polnted ends, and the beautifully formed angles 
of Its long, flesh-colored sides, It seemed almost a 
Hying thing suddenly released from imprisonment. 

The Fesemblance between crystalline “growth 
and the growth of animals and pfants is especially 
striking in regard to the power of healing and 
repairing injuries. This resemblance was dwelt 
upon by Professor Judd ina lecture before the 
Royal Institution in London last winter. 

If some of the lowest und simplest animals are 
torn asunder, they are not killed, but each separate 
part grows into @ perfect animal. In plauts this 
power is much more completely developed, while 
crystals possess it to a remarkable degree. "It has 
even been shown that a crystal which has been 
injured will, under certain circumstances, suspend 
ite growth over the remainder of its surface until 
the injured part has been repaired. Yet there is 
no real life in the crystal, but simply a force which 
causes ts, particles to’ arrange ‘themselves in 
geometrical forms. 

Some crystals, it is belleved, have 
growth suspended during millions of y: 
which enormous lapse of time the growth has been 
renewed. Such a process would be Impossible to 
animale and plante, although some Imaginative 
story-writers have treated their readers to won- 
derful accounts of suspended animation In man. 
In one respect, as Professor Judd has pointed 
out, crystals possess a great advantage over living 
beings like ourselves—they are able to renew thelr 
youth! This is not because they have discovered 
& counterpart of the marvellous fountain. that 

Ponce de Leon go vafhly searched for, but because 
the forces of crystallization are able to renew their 
action even after the greater part of a cryatal has 
Veen destroyed through age or accident. 
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LION-SHOOTING. 


Every hunter of ferocious will beaste knows 
what Job meant when he exclaimed, “I am escaped 
with the akin of my teeth.” Gerard, the famous 
lion-killer, was one dark night waiting at the 
ford of a brook in Algiers, at a spot where a 
certain black lon usually crossed to get his weekly 
supply of beef from the Arabs’ cattle, corralled 
ou the plain. The hunter sat on a stone that over- 
looked the steep sides of the ford, bracing his feet 
on a root which curveil out of the bank. 

Suddenly, 








from the other sid 
amie up the hil, he heard 
hat precedes the’ lion's roar, and. then ‘I 
toned voice Lelehed forth its etonations, Ne fal 
na few minutes, opposite wo where h 
sitting, came a sigh And aloug moan. He looked | 
and saw the cyes of the lion, like two burnig 
coals, fustened on bin. They disappeared. ang 
he heard the lion splashing in the water. ‘Then he 
saw the eyes again, glowing at him six paces 
Taking aim as accurately as the Ness 
3 woul 
permit, fie pulled the tgrer of hie ritle and the 
lash revealed the Hon struggling in the watee, 





Ne of the brook, half 
the heavy moaning 

















| Hottentot driver, she and her fellow-passengers 


| eomething like remorse fell upon me, and my eves 


COMPANION. 


3 ithdrew his foot from the root, and stood 
Gta eS the secoud are Oe jcouldises: 
r nothing except tht 
ana th dates of oun. Unwing to explare 
cl ion of shadows, 
waltiag somewhere in it, he returned w the 
oe 
Ame next morning, on going to the spot of his 
night adventure, the frst thing he saw was the 
root on which he had braced his feet cut In two by 
the lion’s teeth, and the bank beneath furrowed 
by his claws. At the edge of the brook a smal 
plece of bone was found. The ball had broken 
the Ilon’s shoulder, but not a trace of him could 
day. 
vee, OE ata the Arabs found bim on the side 
of the mountain. He charged them, and would 
have made short work of men and horses had he 
hot dragged after him a broken leg. Gerard 
found him halting in a small opening, laching his 
tail and growling. On the other side of the brook 
were sixty Qrmed bur trembling Arab horsemen. 
Gerard dismounted and started after the lion, 
who had ne into a thicket. A stone thrown 
in caused the lion to dash out. The hunter fired; 
his ball struck the beaat {In the forehead. He fell 
but instantly reared on his hind-legs. The secon 
ball pierced the heart, and he fell over dead. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LOST HARVEST. 


Beneath the crimson sunset waved fields of amber 
tke skeins of golden 





grain, 
Inlaced with slanting sunbeams, 
And fa thé rustling billows the winds were charmed to 


‘The weaty winds of even whose home was in the west. 
The last bright eve of Autumn waned softly Into gray— 
But fair, deserted harvest, no reapers came thy way 


ver sickle gleaming, no ringing of the scythe, 
NG gouge from out the batiey of Guay workers bite, 
No faces glad and ruddy amid the bending wheat, 
Kad on the dusty road-side no sound of comin i 
‘The darkness gravely falling, the owl's despondent call, 
The ghostly mists arising, the sadness—that was all. 


it grew sober, Its melting beauty spent, 

20d aight raised fin the welkin her star lit shadow tent, 
ter, swift returning, like somo 8 

Shook out ils trosty garments and brought the deathly 


ld; 
And ail the harvest’s glory was bound with snow and 








— 
© reapers of the harvest—too late !—The fields are lost ! 


Alas! for life's rich promise, when thus It finds a doom, 
And death o'ertakes ite splendour before God's reapers 


e. 

Awake! Atlse, O reapers! Why wait the deathly frost, 

And then, half-blind with weeping, bebold the barvest 
jost 

Awake! Arise! Already ye see the waning light— 

Go forth! The skies are fading. The Winter comes 


tonisne: ERNgst WARBURTON SRURTLEPP. 


——+0— 


LAST OF HIS RACE. 


When Lady Duff.Gordon was in Cape Colony, in 
1863, she paid a visit to Gnadenthal, a Moravian 
missionary station, founded in 1736. “A lovely 
spot,” she calls it; “a large village nestled in a 
deep valley, surrounded by high mountains on 
three sides, and a lower range In front.” But the 
approach to it was “over a mighty queer road and 
through a river,” and in the Cape cart, driven 





were rattled “like dice in a box.” 
her mother: 


1 must tell you what struck me most. I asked 
one of the Herrnhut brethren whether there were 
any real Hottentots, and he sald, “Yes, one; and 
the next morning, as I sat waiting for early prayers 
under the big oak-trees iu the square, he came up, 
followed by a tiny old man hobbling’ along with a 
long stick to support him. 

“Here,” eaid he, “is the last Hottentot: he is a 
hundred and seven years old, and lives all alone.” 

1 looked at the little, wizened, yellow face, and 
Was, shocked that he shoul be dragged up like a 
beast to be stared at. A feeling of pity which was 


She writes to 





filled as I rose and stood before him, so tall and 
like a tyrant and oppressor, while be uncovered 
his poor little old snow-white head, and peered up 
in my face. 

1 led him to the seat, helped him to «it down, and 
said in Dutch, “Fath hope you are not tired; 
you are old. 

He saw and heard ax well ag ever, and spoke 
food Dutch in a firm voice. “Yes, I am above a 

undred years old, and alone—quite alone.” 

1 eat beside him, and he put his head on one elde 
and looked curiously up at me with his faded, but 
still piercing little wild eyes. Perhaps he had a 
perception of what 1 felt—yet 1 lardly think so. 

erhaps he thought I was in trouble, for he crept 
up close to me, and put one tiny paw into, my 
hand, which he stroked with the other, and asked, 
Uke most colored people, if I had child: 

“Yes,” I sald, “at home in England; and he 
patted my band again, and euld, “God blées them!" 

It was a relief to feel that he was pleased, for 1 
should have felt like a murderer if my curiosity 
had added a moment’s pain to 8o tragic a fate. 

His look was not quite human, physically speak. 
ing: a good head, small wild-beast eyes, piercin; 
and restless; cheek. bones strangely high an 
promtnent, nose quite tlut, mouth rather wide; 
thin, shapéless lips, and an indescribably small, 
long, pointed chin, with a very little soft white 
woolly beard; his head covered with extremel: 
short close white wool, which ended round the poll 
in little ringlets. 

His hands and feet were like those of an English 
child of seven or eight, and tn person he was 
about the size of a child of eleven. Ie had all his 
teeth, and though shrunk to nothing, 
little ‘wrinkled in the face and not at 
hande, 
yellow. 























was very 
all in the 
which were dark brown, while his face was 
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COWHIDE BOOTS. 


The cowhide boot, writes a correspondent 
who wore a palr forty years ago, was neither a 
thing of beauty nor a joy forever. It waa plain 
even to ugliness, and a constant source of dis- 
comfort as long as it lasted. It was always 60 
short that it tortured the toes, or so long and 60 
roomy in the instep that the heel was perpetually ; 
rubbing up and down, like the modern elevator. 
When new its symmetry was like that of a stov 
pipe elbow, but after a few wettings it became as 
wrinkled as a caif’s neck. 


The boy of that period almost invariably re- 
moved his boots at night in a thorough| ‘i 
condition, —in spite of a reputation for 
Waterproof, they took in water like a spon 
and as they were sure to dry in the most incon. 
Yenient shape, or rather shapelessness, it was i 
Work of patience for their owner to foree his fect 
into them again the next morning. 

W ith a clothespin inserted in eacn strap, to save 
his Angers from being cut to the bone, the unhappy 
youth tugged und pulled until his arma were 
almost dislocated at the shoulder, and around the 
base-board and at the door-bottoms were the marka 
of his vigorous kickings, without which hia utmost 
strength would bave come to nothing. 
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There was no rightandleft nonsense 
pair of cowhide boots. Each boot wae’, 
On the utility model, and wae quite t: 
for one foot as for the other. [fr would 
possible, no doubt, to mold it into somethiee 
he contour of one’s foot, but this was pre gut 
by the watentful oversight of the boy's tare etal 
Ineleted that the same: boot shoukl never eye? 
on the same foot two days in succeselone Oe YO 
When the boots were pulled off ab ight, i 
were carefully placed altie by side In agi Se! 
that there could be no mistike as to mene Te 
each had encased during the day, and next morse 
came the reverse wear—not by any mi 
serious Feverse of the boy's lite Fmacane die leas 
nd with Sunday came the duty of maki 
boots presentable What a tase tg crete 
polish upon them: If they were not ar rel't 
brlck-dust, they were saturated with grease, aod 
in either cage to bring forth a shine 1 
sible. : : : ge ‘Was impos. 
e boy of to-day, in his neatly fiir y 
fashioned shoes of calfekin, can kae toto 
tion of the sufferings of hig sire in his conncee, 
If he could have, he would perhaps smile audit 
at hie father’s occasional faudation of the gond 
old times. 


about a 
bad a mist 
have a 








SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE. 


A certain skilful practitioner had a number of 
charity patients, whom he faithfully attended a 
occasion required, expecting aud receiving only 
such reward as comes from the comfort of doing 
good. Among these patients was old Martha, a 
well-preserved relic of “befo' de wah.” Being up 
to all the ways of her white neighbors, ebe took 
the “grippe,” and immediately sent for ber medical 
adviser. 


“Why, Aunt Martha, you don't mean to tell ne 
that you're under the weather.” 
“Tee a way wudah it, doctah, away undah it." 


Vell, whit ie 1t2"" 
doctab, but I got it 


“I doan know what It te, 
pow’ful bad.” 

The doctor readily comprehended the trouble; 
and writing out the proper prescription, he gavel 
to the excellent but aching Martha, and'told her to 
put it ina tumbler of water, stir {t'well ench time, 
and take a teaspoonful three times a day. Theo 
assuring her that he would look after her alten. 
tively, he departed. 

The’ next day he found his patient much i 
proved, and by the third day she was in an 
advanced stage of convalescence 

“O doctah," she exclaimed, “yo" med’cine am 
simply pow'tul. I stir it and I take tt jew’ like you 
say, and I feel better ebery tim 

“Well,” said he, “perhaps you won't need any 
more; let me see how much you have lef 

Old’ Martha lumbered across the room, and 
brought from the shelf a tumbler half-full of 
water. 

“Why, what’s this?” he inqutred. 

“Why, dat, doctah, 1s the med’cine yo" lef’ me, 
and I was very cahful to etir It every time jes’ like 





















“Yes; well, Martha, I don’t believe you'll require 
any more of it; the fact 1a, 1 didn’t know myeelt 
how powerful it was." Aud ehing out bis pre 
scription, which was rather the worse for its tree 
days’ bath, he went away impressed with the 
belief that the mysteries of medicine had not balf 
been told. 


———o 


MEXICAN MANNERS. 


Mrs. Goocb, in her book, “Pace to Face With the 
Mexicans,” says that again and again, on halting 
to admire the flowers in the court of a handsome 
house, she was invited by the Indy of the house tw 
enter and Inepect them. After she had looked at 
the plants, she was sure to be invited into the sala, 
where chocolate was served, and on departing. 
with her hands full of flowers, she received a 
warm embrace, a cordial chake of the hand, anda 
God be with you.” 


If friends meet twenty times a day, the ceremons 
of hand-shaking is gone through with each time, 
In passing a friend, driving, riding, or walking, 
the hat is removed entirely from the head. 

Mrs. Gooch saw on the Calle Plateros one day 
two eplendid carriages, each occupied by one man. 
On approaching each’ other, the carriages were 
halted, both men alighted, removed bats, shoo 
hands, embraced, talked for a few moments, agaln 
embraced, shook’ hands, bowed, took off ate, and 
each entered his carriage and went y. 

‘A vein of sentiment runs through the intercourse 
of Indies with each other. A spray of flower: 
sent by one lady to another will be first pinned 
over the donor's heart, and the pin left in the 
spray to indicate that she has worn It. 











oo 


COMPLETE LETTER-WRITERS. 


Manuals of correspondence or “complete letter 
writers” are dangerous things to depend upen- 
Not many yeara ago, a young man who wished 
win the hand of a young lady pondered long over 
the proper and most effective way of addressing 
her. & 

1 of somewhat wil 
clteulationsa form fore letter whted pleased him 
very much, It seemed to express hie seutim 
exactly. The letter borethe title: ay 
From a young geutieman to a young Inds; 
making an ardent but dignified offer of marriage: 











He copted out the letter, signed t with his name, 
1 gent it to the lady. ee) 
va fier some days of anxious waiting, he lee 
a letter the supetscription and postniark of Wit! 
Indicated surely that It came from the youn 
He tore open the envelope eagerly and reais will 
“Turn over the leaf in your manual; you \) 


ive page.” 
of the ylnce ines. 
entitled 
peremp: 


find my answer at the top 
He seized his manual, and tn the pl 
found a brief and sharply formal letter, 
“From a young Indy to a geutlean, 
torily refusing an offer of marriage. é 
She was the possessor of a copy of the sam 
manual! 





ae 


THE “OLD WOMAN.” 


Sailors commonly speak of the eaptaln of Ore 
ship as ‘the old man.” It was left fora Mr 
Norwegian quartermaster to fhvent au au IN 
appropriate designation for the captain's wife. 


; Jer In. the 
The young wife of a certain commanedl Bot 
navy was expected to visit her husband’ “he 
The gig had been sent ashore for her, S10 
captain stood on deck watching for her Tetur 4 
Phe quartermaster also was on the lookout he 
with the ald of his telescope caught fe his ‘com 
returning boat first. He walked up to Ms ‘ng 
manding officer, touched his hat resper . 


td 

‘The gig’s coming, captain, and J think the ° 

il r, air.” ‘ yt 
Whe capuin looked at the Norwegian eS 
face, and saw that no disrespect was Inleact oy, 
the captain was “the old man,” naturally, drei 
his wife must be ‘tthe old woman.” PHC tir in 
gence was accepted, therefore, In the * 
which it had Leen offered. 





—_— 
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CHILDRENS. 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY'S CALENDAR.—XI. 


Here’s N-o-v with a flurry of snow, 

And a north wind rioting high and low; 

We can hear him shout, “Come out! Come out! 
And we'll wrestle and race and whirl about 

TIN your hearts beat quick and your faces glow.” 
We will! We will! though the air is chill, 
We'll race to grandma’s over the hill, 

For that’s the place where we love to go. 

And we'll peep at the turkeys, Daisy, my dear, 
And perhaps we'll hint that we'd like to know 
Just how many dozens of aunts and cousins 
Thanksgiving will bring to share her cheer, 
And to make us remember the bleak November 
As the rarest, rosiest time o’ the year. 





+e 
For the Companion. 


THE LIVE DOLL SHOW. 


WE were getting up a/ 
fair, and were on the 
lookout, of course, for 
everything novel and 
attractive in the way of 





entertainment. The va- 
rious exhibitions of dolls 
which have been recently 
given in the city sug- 
gested to one active mind 
the idea of a live doll 
show, and this, as planned 
and carried out by a 
special committee, proved 
so popular and success 
ful a feature of the fair, 
that I have thought o 
description of it might be 
interesting to some one 
else in like search for 
ideas. : 
The dolls were repre- 
sented by children and 
young girls from six to 
sixteen years old, the 
parts being allotted ac- 
cording to age and size. 
Two of the youngest 
children’ were baby dolls, 
and were dressed in long 
white slips and close caps, 
from which escaped soft 
enrls of ‘real hair.” 
One lay in a crib with 
closed eyes, which popped 
open when she was lifted 
up. Her head, arms and 
hands were movable, and were placed in various ! 
positions by the exhibitor. 
‘The other baby eat in a high chair with a| 





rattle in its hand. It was a crying doll, and when | 
pressed at the waist, uttered a shrill, mechanical | 
squeak. 

The Edison Talking Doll was little girl about 
ten years old. She was dressed in a pretty peas- 
ant costume, and when wound up with a watch- 
man’s rattle, after the fashion of Mrs. Jarley’s 








wax figures, recited “Jack and Jill” with a} 
monotonous, indistinct utterance, and an immov- | 
able countenance. \ 

The bride doll was, of course, gorgeous in| 
white satin and tulle, and carried a bunch of | 


| round face. 


THE YOUTH’S 


| white roses, which she lifted to her face and 
lowered again with a jerky motion. One little 
boy doll was dressed as Lord Fauntleroy, and 
another as George Washington. 

These were jointed 
dolls, and could be 
made to sit down or 
stand up, turn their 
heads, etc. 

“Ounie San” was 
in full Japanese cos- 
tume, and when 
wound up, waved her 
Breat fan slowly to 
and fro. 

There was a nun, a 
walking doll and a 
rag doll, which Iny 
limply across a chair, 
|and flopped about 
| helplessly when it was 
| handled. 

In fact, all the fa- 
| Vorite styles of dolls 
were represented in 
this remarkable show. 

The dolls were ar- 
ranged around the 
sides of the room, each 
having about its neck 
|@ placard bearing its name, its price, which was 
generally absurdly high, and the name of its 
‘ donor or lender. 

The names of Mrs. Harrison, Queen Victoria, 
the little King of Spain, the Mikado, and other 
well-known characters appeared as contributors 
of dolls, which in some cases were said to have 











heen dressed by the fair hands of the giver. 


THE 


For the Companion. 


OUR LITTLE BLACK FLY. 
| A little black fly outlived his kin, 
And when frosty and cold grew the weather, 
Through our wide-open window he softly flew in, 
For he thought our house fine as a feather. 
So dally from kitchen to parlor he fits, 
And he eats as much as he’s able; 
On sweetmeats and cakes he familiarly sits, 
As he dines at the family table. 


———_+or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


TOD'S HALF-DOLLAR. 

Tod was curled in a heap on the back kitchen 
stairs, studying his spelling lesson. 

He heard the washerwoman talking to Mary, 
the cook, but he was too absorbed to hear what 
they were saying. Gradually Bridget stopped 
her rubbing, and began to tell Mary how her 
little sick Nora had lost her one treasure, an old 
wooden doll, which had accidentally fallen from 
the window ledge into the cistern and was quite 
ruined. 

Nora's mother had a soft, Irish voice. and 
when she told how her little one grieved for her 
lost baby, while she herself could not get her 
another, having scarcely enough money to pay 
the rent, a surprised expression crept into Tou’s 
He had been listening several 
minutes without really intending it. 

He closed his speller, and dropping his chin 
into his haids hada long, still talk with Toddy 
Benton. 

The result was that he walked ito mamma’s 
room and asked, soberly, “Mamma, can I spend 
the fifty cents uncle gave me for anything I want?” 





“Certainly, dear.” 


COMPANION 


Spectators of the show were admitted in groups, 
and the young ladies in charge of the room acted 
8 exhibitors, winding up the mechanical dolls, 
and adding much to the general entertainment by 
their descriptions and comments. 

The dolls were allowed intervals of rest from 
their constrained attitudes, and were further 
refreshed by relays of ice-cream: and cake, which 
they ate with an appetite scarcely to have been 
expected of wood, wax and china. 

Two rehearsals were found to le sutticient to 
train the youthful actors in their parts, and even 
the youngest succeeded in preserving the neces- 
sary rigidity of muscle and immobility of counte- 
nance to a surprising degree. 

The Live Doll Show was pronounced a great 
success by the managers of our fair, and I hope 
it may prove equally successful in the hands of 
any one who cares to repeat the experiment. 








a eee 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN'S SAYINGS. 


Mamma wished to call on a near neighbor, and 
she thought that Millie would be contented to 
stay at home with Nero, the great Newfoundland, 
as she would be away only a few minutes. “No, 
I don't want to!” said Millie. “What is the 
reason?” asked mamma. ‘Nero will keep you 
safe.” “Oh,” cried Millie, “Nero isn’t folks, 
and I don’t want to stay all by my lonesome!”” 

“G’an’ma,” said Dora, with a wise and impor- 
tant air, ‘“Tarrie tan’t say her words plain ’tall. 
She alwus says ‘roos’er.’”” “And what do you 
say?’ asked grandma. ‘Oh,"’ said Dora, confi- 
dently, “I alwns say ‘roo'ter!" "” 











LIVE DOLLS. 


He slipped quietly behind the curtains in the 
bay-window and had another argument with 
Toddy, while mamma, who understood that 
some sort of a struggle was going on, watched 
him silently. 

At length he remarked, ‘Well, mamma, I'm 
going to spend my silver piece right straight 
away,” and crossing to the mantel he slipped the 
hoarded half-dollar into his pocket. 

Then he trudged down town to the doll counter 
in a large store. ‘The array of dollies confused 
him a little, but the kind-hearted shop-girl helped 
him select a blushing, blue-eyed baby with a mop 
of tight, flaxen curls, for which, after one last 
glance, Tod parted with his shining silver wheel. 

He ran straight home and into the kitchen, 
where Bridget was pinning on her shawl. 

“Here, Bridget,” he said, “here’s a doll for 
Nora. I heard what you said about hers, so I 
bonght her this one all myself.” 

He grew suddenly shy, and ran upstairs to 
his own room. 

Bridget kissed the doll and Tod’s sealskin cap 
which had fallen on the floor, and finally went 
home leaving fervent messages of thanks and 
blessing with Mary 

Mamma kissed Tod tenderly as she tucked him 
into bed that night. 

“1am glad you bought Nora a doll, my boy,” 
she said, smiling down at him. «Was it hard to 
give up the kuife, ‘Tod ?”” 

“Awful hard, mamia,” sighed ‘Lod, wistfully. 
“I did want that white-handled one.” 

“But aren't you happier ?”” 

“Yes, Lam,” he declared, thumping his pillow 
into a great dent, and nestling his head in it. 
“Yes, mamma.” 

And ten minutes later he was having a boauti- 
ful dream. Litiian L. Prior. 











Bnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
First. 


In truth Lam a welcome sight 
To weary travellers, day or night. 


| Second, 


I paint you pictures manifold 
That mortal eyes may not bebold. 


Whole. 


‘The earliest Rrief, the earllest glee 
Of every child is found in me. 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


‘The auswer, composed of 43 letters, contains a 
uestion that now agitates the public mind, and 
the answer to the same. 


The 1, 2, 5, 16, 25, 21, 14, 12 is the name of a living 
American poet. 
‘The 20, 13, 10, 4, 8, 3, 11, 24, 43 Is the title of one of 


poems. 
The 6, 34, $2, 9, 7, 38 1s the name of a deceased 
American poet. 

‘The 17, 18, 19, 28, 23, 15, 41 is an excuse. 

‘The 36, 37, 40, 39, 22, 42'18 to separate. 

The 29, 35, 31, 28 1s an excavation. 

The 27, 30, 33 is an exclamation. 


CousIN FRANK. 
3. 
CUTTINGS. 


1. Cut off the last three 
letters of the goddess of 
fustice, and leave an arti- 
cle in daily use. 

2. Cut off the last two 
letters of to place, and 
leave the highest perfec. 

jon. 








3. Cut off the last four 
letters of one who twists 
silk, and leave a stroke. 
4.’Cut off the last three 
letteys of frequently, and 
leave noting reference to 


time. 
5. Cut off the last three 





leave a useful article. 
6. Cut off the last th 

_ letters of a genus of fo: 
conchifers, aud leave a 


game. 

7. Cut off the last three 
letters of the religion of 
Mahomet, and leave a 
verb. 

8. Cut off the last two 
letters of to tune, and 
leave noting nearness. 

9. Cut off the last letter 
of a turner’s lathe, and 
leave to cast. 

10. Cut off the last letter 
of aeubject for discussion, 
and leave a pronoun. 

11. Cut off the last four 
letters of aside (obsolete), 
and leave at a distance. 

The remaining words, 
connected, will” f a 
well-known proverb con- 
taining good advice. 


4. 
TWO DIAMONDS. 
* 





twee 


L 


1. In peace and plenty. 2. A plant and its fruit 
used for food. 3. An Athenian philosopher, 427— 
347 B.C. 4, An American philanthropist who died 
ou Nov. 4, 1869. 5. To explate, 6. A short poem. 
|7. In many and plenty. 


ie 


1, In hill and dale. 2. Track worn by a wheel. 
3. Families, 4. A city in India, captured on Nov. 
12, 1857. 5. An opinion. 6. A drunkard. 7. In 
work and win. C.D. 

5. 


RIDDLE. | 


You may hunt me in the highlands, 
Over hills and dales; 
You may hear me in the parlor 
When you practise scales; 
Anon I'th In the kitchen, 
And though I have no fee 
J often rise to change my guise 
‘And then I’m good to eat. AMP. 





Conundrums. 


Why ie George MacDonald, the noveltst and 
poet, like a handsome crulle?’ Ife 1s. nice Scot 
‘nice cot). 
OW Ghen 1a a tree most polite? When ita boughs 
(bows) are many. 
What fort is guarded by lovers? Beaufort. 
What is England's most precious stoue? Glad 





stone. 
| atten is the lougest night of the year? A fort. 
night. 
When does a fearless mountaineer meet more 
than his match? When he comes across a boulder 


(bolder). 


' Answers to Puzzles in October 22. 


1. Ist stanza—Alone, lane, 24 stanza—Well, ale. 
| gd ctanza—All, hall, he. 4th stauza—Anew, Alene, 
Ween. Sth stanza—Low, abt ha! 6th stanza—Hal, 
Hallowe'en. 
r3, Upharein, Mocking-bird, Mowis, Evan- 

lines oebuek, Oblo, Flute, Acadie, "Lotus, 
\Voutstana, Spider, Asphodel, Ishmael, Nut.hell, 
‘Trumpet- Mower, ‘Sycamore. — Summer of All 
; Saints. 

3. H-ere, A-gain, L-anguish, L-end, O-rally, 
‘W-ill, E-late, E-at, N-either.—Hallowe'én. 
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TWO VERSIONS. 


People who are frightened are not always con- 
scious of what they do or say nt the time; they 
frequently report themselves to have been per- 
fectly calm and eclf-possessed in cases of real or 
fancied danger, while eye-witnesses tell a very 
different story. Little Mary Wools had spent most 
of her life in the country, and she had no more 
fear of a cow than of a kitten; but when her 
seventeen-yeur-ol city cousin Frances came to 
the farm one summer, Mary learned that there 
was at least one person In the workt to whom a 
cow was an object of terror. 


Frances had gone berrying with her little cousin, 
and as the bars between the berry pasture and the 
adjoining field happened to be down, a gentle, 
harmless cow had wandered through the opening 
till she came quite close to the children. Frances, 
in describing the scene to her aunt, said: 

“Of course, Aunt Sally, J didn’t want Mary to 
know I was afraid of a cow, but I really thought | 
should scream when I looked up and saw that 
dreadful, glaring-eyed creature cloge at our heels. 
Still 1 was perfectly calm, and 1 just walked 
quickly but firmly to'the stone wall, taking Mar 
by the hand, and J said, ‘Let's climb over this wall, 
Mary; I'see some splendid bushes over on thé 
other side!’ and she followed me right over. 

“She asked me a little while afterward if I 
was afraid of cows, but I was very busy picking 
berries just then, and the child didn’t repeat her 
queation. 1 wouldn't have had her suspect J was 
80 frightened for anything.” 

‘That night, when’ the small Mar geuting 
ready for bed, she sald, now 
truly think cousin Frances is afraid of cows!” 

“Why?” said Mrs. Woods. 

“Well,"” sald the supposed-to-be unauepecting 
child, “you know we were picking berries in 
grandpa’s hill-pasture, and Mr. Fox’s ‘Brindle’ 

‘ot in there, and she enme close up to us. Cousin 
frances had been busy picking, and she didn’t 
hear Briville till she gave a little ‘moo.’ And 
then cousin Frances turned just as pale; and she 
grabbed my hand, and dragged me along to the 
wall as fast as ever she could, and she said, ‘Let’s 
climb over this cow, Mary; I see some splendid 
cows over on the other side!’ 

“It was the very worst place in the whole wall 

et over, and the berries weren’t big at all! 
concluded the small sage, “I asked her if 
8 afraid of co@s, und she didn’t anawer me; 
persume se didn’t want to tell a wrong 
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OBEYING ORDERS. 


“Government employees include a good many 
very odd men,” said a chief clerk of a government 
bureau, lately. “Some of them are very hard to 
manage, and none more so than the painfully 
matter-of-fact and over-exact men, who require 
an explicit order. for every bit of work they under- 
take, and literally can do nothing at all without a 
copy. 


“One of the most singular of these was Blifkins— 
Granny Blifkins, as we used to call him, somewhat 


unkindly. He was the most literal man I ever 
knew. 
“Once, before I became chief clerk, we had a 


chief who was extremely economleal of govern: 
ment property—which was a good fault, if it was 
a fault at all. 

“One time he came into the room and, looking 
over Blifkins’s shoulder, found him making a 
small official computation ona large sheet of white 


paper. 
“When you have a memorandum or a computa- 
tion to make, sald the chiet, pleasantly, “it would 
be better to take a small plece of paper for it than 
a fe one.” 
es, sir,’ said Blifking, respectfully. 
Then he proceed to tear up the Targe shect 
and throw it in the waste-basket, and taking outa 
plece, recommenced his computation on | 
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BREAD LAWS. 


A recent number of the Baker's Helper gives an 
Account of the laws which regulate the making and 
selling of bread in various countries. The laws of 
France In this respect are very strict, and are 
enforced with the utmost vigor. 


The French baker is not only required to confor 
to lnws regarding welzht but he fs also told. at 
what price he must sell his bread. He ia further 
required to deposit a certain sum of money in the 
hands of the municipal authorities as a surety of 

ood behavior. In the large fortified cities he has 

keep a specified quantity of flour on hand to 
Provide for warlike emergencies. 

In Germany liws of similar import are in exist 
ence, and are enforced with such severity that no 
baker ever dreams of defying them. 

The British law regulates the weight of loaves 
and makes provision for the cleanliness and venti- 
lation of the bakeshops. The price fa left to 
regulate ttselt by trade competition. 

he Ontario act empowers municipalitie: 
engage oflicers for the prevention of Traud, and 
clothes them with authority to confiscate all bread 
found to be of light weight. ‘The bread seized in 
this way is turned over to charitable institutions 

‘or the use of the inmates. 
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A SENTIMENTAL young Bostonian is fond of 
Dept tle Common in the very early | 

t that hour, he says, the place 0 
an almost hear the bark of the trees, | 


















THE YOUTH’S 
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“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,” or worm 
enges, give greater satisfaction than any other worm 
medicine, % cents a box. (Adv. 


medicine. centea box __== 
BRIGGS'S PATENT TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


Twelve good designs with full instructions 
how to stamp, sent on receipt of 5 cents. 
J. WALKER, Box C, 3, Irvington, New Jersey: 


The Baby’s Delight 
Exercising Machine 


Is an invaluable ald to every 
mother. It amuses the baby, 
and at the same time gives: 
him an exercise that is high- 
ly beneficial; strengthens 
bis limbs, prevents bow legs; 
teaches him to walk, and 
gives him a general strength 
and vigor which will go far 
foward off all infantile dis- 
enges., Pricey $3.00. 


‘Send for Circulars. 
The Wilder Manufacturing 








‘Saiem, Mass. 








BRUSH STUDIES 


ILLusTRATED with COLORED PLATES by Lipa 


y KSON. is the Leading Feature of INGALLS’ 
HATO AND ANT MAGAZINE. Other pop- 
ulardepartments are EASY LESSONS IN ART HOUSE- 
HOLD DECORATION, CHINA PAINTING, DOMESTIC 
HELPs For THE HOME, THE KING'S DAUGUTERB, 
FANCY WORK AND ARTISTIC NOVELTIES, CORRE- 
BPONDENCE, ANSWERS TO QUERIE! tc, Each 
number fincly ILLUSTRATED. subscribers keep 
the Mazazine as a TEX’ 00K for future reference. 
Single coples 15 cents; $1.00 per year. 


Easy Lessons in Drawing ad Painting, 


Firat and Second Series. Price, 35cents each. Every 
one dolng, or wishing to do. DRAWING or PAINTING 
should own these Books. The ILLUSTRATIONS made 
expressly for these Booksare practical: the INSTRUC- 
‘TIONS areso plain that a child can understand at 
them. We will send BOTH of these bo 


FREE ! iinicticniar’ dnetmonthe 
lis’ Home and Art Magazine. 


trial aubeeription to 
Ingal 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, ™: 






























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of ofl 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Btarch, Arrowroot or Bugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomieal, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itiadelicious, nour- 

7 ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
‘as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


-ALLCOCKS 22245 


COMPANION. 
FREE! 


An illustrated book 
about Exercise and the | 
use of Chest Weights, 
Rowing Machines,etc., by 
Dr. David OrR EDSON. 








Also our complete and 
artistic Catalogue of 
Gymnasium, Exercising, 
and Outing Goods will 
be sent FREE to re- 
sponsible parties. 


MERWIN, HULBERT & 0., 26 W. 23d St, N.Y. City 
THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 


Phawctris. 


On the Toe 
LOOK WELL, 
FIT WELL, 
WEAR WELL, 


AND ARE 


Superior 
To all Others. 
For Sale by the 
Trade generally, and 

obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 


POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
Fully Descriptive, to any applicant. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, 















Mass. 


Our Mail Trade 
is largely 


Male Trade, 
(This is our Fall pun.) 
Send us your name on'a 
postal card and we will 
mail you samples of our 

goods including our 








FALL SPECIALTIES, 
No. 1-—Our $15.50 Suit, 
No, 2.—Our $16.0 Over: 
coat. Sent everywhere 
in U. S. by mail or ex: 
press. Full line of pant 


goods always sent for 


|Scrofula on my knee. 





the Famous Plymouth Rock 
$3 Pants is our leade 


Address all Plymouth Rock Pants Co. 
Taio} PUCaRisrters Stoag ior St. Boston. 


‘We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 















ington, D, C., Chicago, Ills, Toledo, Dayton, Little 
Rock,’ Ark..” Richmond. Va.,_ Birmingham, Ala 
Worcester, Mass. N.Y.. Macon, Ga., M 

Tenn., Nashville Dallas, 





Te 
Towa, Columbus, 

New. Orleans, 
Manchester, N. H., C 
las, New "Haven, ‘Copn: 
~wport, Bar Harbor, Cottage Cit 
jslo-s Louisville, Ky., Austin, Tei 
‘ex. 






ingfield, 
antucket, 
‘San An- 
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tomo, 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. 


Attcock’s Porous P.asTers are unapproachable in cura-| 
tive properties, rapidity and safety of action, and are the only 


‘reliable plasters ever produced. 


They have successfully stood the test of over thirty years’ use 


‘by the public; their virtues have 


never been equalled by the un- 


scrupulous imitators who have sought to trade upon the reputa- 


tion of Attcock’s by making plasters with holes in them, and 
claiming them to be “just as good as ALicock’s.” 


Attcock’s Porous PLasrers stand to-day endorsed by not 
only the highest medical authorities, but by millions of grateful 
patients who have proved their efficacy as a household remedy. 


Beware of imitations, 
Atucock’s, 








ns, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for 
and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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You Can Get a New| 
and Save | 


‘PIANO, Money | 


We can prove this to you if you will 
write to us for our new Piano Cata- 
logue. The finest in existence, 


IT WILL GOST YOU NOTHING 


We send it free to any address, 
fully explains our plan of 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


WRITE TO-DAY, DON’T DELAY, 


Old E WASHINGTON 
New Jersey. ’ 


It 





NOVEMBER 6, 1801, 


Toul son? 


wo OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Uning. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP seni 
2c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail, 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago, 
SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popula 


Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyoi 
three Wrappers of Shandon Bells Soup.” "UNE 


UY THE BEST. 


SEELY’S 


CELEBRATED 


Flavoring 
Extracts, 


VANILLA, LEMON, 
and Assorted Flavors. 


DON'T ruin your Cake, Jon 
Cream and Pastry by’ us 
ing poor extracts. SEELY'S 
have stood the test for 
<< 29 years, 

Ask your grocer forthem. 


’ Sample by mail on receipt 
SEELY MFG. C0., Detroit, Mich, 


Donald Kennedy, 
Roxbury, Mass, 


Dear Sir: I took your Medi- 
cal Discovery for one year for 
When 
I began I was told by the 
Doctors my limb would have 
to be amputated, but it cured 
me. Well, that was 13 years 
ago and no signs of it since. 
I thought you and the world 
ought to know it. 





Yours very truly, 


Mrs. M. D. Datton, 
Aug. 8, 1891. Edina, Mo. 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery sold every. 
where. Price $1.50. 


pp. LYON’: 


PERFECT —" 





OwDE 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath, 
Absolutely pure and harmless, Put up in metal boxes 
‘with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. o 
Fork. 


TEN POUNDS 
TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT! 


As a Flesh Producer there can be 
no question but that 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda 


is without a rival. Man 
gained a pound a day by 
of it. It cures 


CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGH 





have 
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HIS DISADVANTAGES. 


Heber Jenkins was one of those people who are 
rendy to prove at all times that their lack of 
success in what they undertake is due to causes 
quite apart from themsclves. It caunot be sald 
that this fuculty made Heber Jenkins happy, but 
it eeemed to afford him a certain degree of satis. 
faction. ‘It doos beat all,” he often said, “haow 
everythin’ hes allus gone right th’ other way 0’ 
th’ grain w'th me ever sense I was born! 


in th’ fust place, thar was my brother Abe’s 
dyin’; he was the oldest, an’ ef tie hedn't ‘a’ died 
when’ he did, like's not f wouldn’t ‘a’ hed ter lay 
aout time tryin’ ter git eddikation over t’ th’ 
Ashville ‘Cademy,—whar I never larnt a nameable 
thing,—jest ‘cause ‘twas Aéfin’ th' oldest Jenkins 
alr'd hey a taate o” Luoks! 

“Well, then, when I come home, in course my 
hand wis all aout, ’s fur’s farmin’ was consarned, 
but [ hed ter put right to, and work like all pos: 
sessed, hoein’ an’ grubbin’ raoun’, an’ frequent 
not gittin’ more'n a couple of haours’ atiddy rest 
fr'm mornin’ ll sundaown, ‘xcept when It come 
meal-time; an’ father all the time kinder haoundin’ 











of me on ‘ter work ev'ry time he see me settin’ | 


daown er leanin’ up anywheres. Seemed ter 
consider "t1 was lazy if 1 stopped workin’ ter 
kinder look raound ‘a much es a minute. 

“Well, then, ther’ was my marryin'! 





I was so 


well-favored by nater thet all the gals they smiled | 


on me contincrous, an’ finally J tuk up with 
*Mandy Hobbs. 
“She was a pooty gal, an’ hes been a good 


woman, an’ I aint got nothin’ ter say agin her; but | 
ye see her father kep’ a shoe shop, an’ ther’ warn't | 


ho special call fer shoes, so he didn’t git very 
forehanded. 

“To be sure he made some, peggin’ an’ mendin’; 
but I warn’t no hand ter peg, try 's I might; 60 
after hitchin’ ‘long a epell tether, him an’ me 
giv’ up tryin’ ter Kerry om the tradé tn comp'ny; 
au’ es we hed a few words ‘baout it, I tuk "Mandy 
an’ aour two little 

n’ it proved ter be *baout all run aout, though 
twas rep’sented ter be in a prosp’rous state b’ the 
man I bought It of! 

“I hed an openin’ ter go to Headbury in the 
haouse-paintin’ bus'nese, an’ I'd better 'v! took up 
with it. 

“Phen ther’s my gale! Not a boy, ‘monget ‘em 
tor help keep things straight on th’ farm. Siz 
gals! To be sure, they do what they ken, hoein’ 





als an’ come over t’ this farm; | 
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heft comes on me, an’ here l be, gettin’ on ter be 
fifty years old, most!”* 

«] tell ye,” Heber remarked one day, as he sat 
in the barn'doorway and watched a thunder-storm 
roll up, while his daughters, with a small “hired 
boy,” got in two big loads of hay, ‘I tell 
hedn’t*v' died when he did, er ef Pd died ‘stead 
o* him, er ef I'd stayed elngle an’ married *Miry 
aller an’ gone inter butcherin’ w'th her father, 
er ef ‘baout three o’ my gals hed been good, likely 
boys, er ef I'd a atayed with 'Mandy’s father an’ 
gone ter Headbury, like’s not I sh'd ‘a! been willin’ 
ter set at m’ ense haow an’ agin, In my old age; 
an’ been able ter favor my rheumaticks some, thet 
T laid th’ faoundations of goin’ ter church so 
stlddy, when J was lookin’ towards "Mandy! 

“But laws! [ken put up with my lot, | s*pose, 
though ther’s some would ‘a’ sunk under sech 
trials long ago,” concluded the afflicted man, quite 
unconseious of the meaning of the smile on his 
visitor's face. 
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YAP. 


A writer In Chumbers's Journal gives a slight but 
loving biography of two prairte-dogs which were 
sent him from Texas, and which succeeded in 
vecoming really domesticated in their English 
home. At the end of a year the older of the two 
died, but Yap, livelier and more hardy, has now 
reached the advanced age of six years. 


Ills food is strictly vegetable, and his diet light 
Dry oatmeal, oats, or a bit of oatmeal cake, are his 
favorite dishes. The average temperature of 
England being 60 much lower than that of Texas 
causes him to creep close to the kitchen fire, where 
he sits beside the cat, fondling her and bestowing 
on her loving pats with his little paws. When out 
of doors he Ys particularly fond of keeping close 
beside a little bantam hen. 

‘One peculiarity of both dogs was that they 
lucked the senge of vertical distance. Whenever 
they had mounted a table, chair or window-sill, 

















they were Hable to fall as if unaware, sometimes | 





hurting their faces quite seriously. When th 
attempted to leap from one chair to another, they 
would miscalculate and fall between them. ‘Now, 
however, experience has taught Yap to estimate 
distance ‘and direction. 

Yap 1s never satiated until he has thoroughly 
examined any new piece of furniture which 
appears in the room. At one time, when a new 
rug was placed temporarily before the fire, he sat 
down on it with great enjoyment, but ag soon as 
the old one reappeared, he showed unmistakable 
resentment by tearing and gnawing tt. 

Ie expresses his affection mainly by pressing 
gently with his teeth the hand of him hé loves. If 
& stranger touches him with firmness he offers no 
objection, but should the action be timtd or hesi- 
tating, he is apt to give him a pinch. Like the 
nettle of the warning rhyme, Yap must never be 
grasped “tender-handed.” 














+ 
BY ANOTHER NAME. 


Delicacy of feeling is not confined to geutic 
people, commonly so-called. It is well known, for 
example, by those who have to do with men con- 
ned In prison, that such convicts never speak the 
hated word “prison,” but invariably use some 
euphomistic substitute, “this Institution” being 
perhaps the one oftenest adopted. 


Iu my girlhood, wrote Mrs. Andrew Lang, the 
favorite housemaid of a friend of mine “gave 
warning,” as sie was going to be married. 
“Indeed,” said the lady, “and what is your 
future husband?” 
“Please, ma'am, he’s an asker.” 
A what?” 
“An asker.” 
don’t understand. What does he do?” 
Well, ma’am, he—he gues about the streets, 
and if he sees any one coming along that looks 
kind he—well, he just stops ’em and asks ’em to 
ive him a trifle, and he makes quite a comfortable 
living that way. 
“:Bo you menn a beggar?” 
“Well, ma’am, some people do call it that; we 
call it ‘asker.’ 
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Itching 

Burnett's Kalllston is a sure relief. 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 7 
entral St., Heston, Mass. Regular size by druggista, $1. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


{ delicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and AND 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


»btained from dealers, send five cents, 
Imps for sample packaxe to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


“Beware of Imitntions.”” 


NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL 


TROPICAL PLANTS 


ANS this 


BP regia, 


he large aud curious P 


Cur elegant illustrated Ca 
and new plants gives exvlicit directions for the care and 
Culture of Tro-ienl Flats, and, us heretofore, is sent free | 1 
to all our customers, and to everv intending purchaser. 
THE AMERICAN EXOTIC NURSFRIFS, 
RP HOYT, Maxacer, Seven Oaks, Florids 


Ten awl Cott 
Pmallitte all whe write for ity (Ceasts you nothing and will interest you 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 793 Washington Street, Boston. 
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ENCLISH DECORATED 


Set, No. 45, 12 


Premium with an order of $20.69, 
J and delivered at depot for $9.00 
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published none of the largest dailies In thts 
retail zrecer showed a profit of 100 per cent, 
We have been deing business in Roston for 17 years, and Thousands of CoMpaxtox readers who bave been our 
customers will tesUry to out ioudonbted reliability. 
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selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provid 
tables with wdeiteately flavored beverage which may 








Made simply with boiling water or milk, 


COMPANION. 


“'PERFEOTION FLOUR BIN 
Is a HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


No heme complete without It, Simple to mee, 
Fe wears e 
BLUME convenient, and only perfect article of its kind 
FYI) rer mnented. Comtunes suck or 
A pan and scoop, Will pay for tee! 
time by saving waste, time and labor, 


of tin, Most useful, 
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etc, Preserves flour from 
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Gold Band Dinner Set, No, 250, 106 Pieces, 


Decorated in Three Modest Natural Colors, 
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J.D. LARKIN & CO, si's:2c Buffalo, N.Y. 
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SYRUP Of FICS: 
ONE ENJOYS siren syrup of Figs ts taken; 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Rowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches nd fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt In fts action and truly beneficial in 
| Its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
| agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend It to all, and have made {¢ the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. aud 
S1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 

THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
San Francisco, Louisville, New Yo 


“THE MORGAN” 


(Q)DORLESS BROILER 


Bent to any part of U. 8, on conditions 
named below 


Tosi, For 10 GTS. 





































Itisa most remarkable meritorious tnventlo 
rands of housckeeprrs ay 80, Brofly atealx, chops, 
oysters, fish, cte., allowing Bo odor to escape in t 
room,{¢ entirely odorless. ‘aves all the Juices and n\-pls 
them'to ‘basting tho meat at each turning, making 
halatabloand tender, Fits any Kind or makerot shove 
Or rango (excepting 19 inch) including Ga.Oil, Gasoline, 
Woodsoe “Coal Hurners, ‘Toasta. bread -perfecily over 8 
Smoky Fires Dade of steel; weight only 21bs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


| _Im order to further introduce this wonderful Brotler 

| we'teillsend one, all complete, eharges pald by pa, to any 
express oflive in’ tho United Siates upon Leceipe Of enly 

foe iver or postaze stamps taken), You examine 

Broiler at express olive, and if satisfacto 

maining 9 cts. If not’ satlefactory, however, 

under no obligations to takeit, Further: Ifafter usi 

GorStimes, you are not perfectly satiated, We Wille 

fund your money and remove the broiler. 

Better act promptly and secure this househoi trea. 
sure. You are certain (0 bo delighted with the invest. 
ment Tfyoweend usthe dollar with order, we will put 
fn a tiretrlass Little article F' Fxeellent terms to 
Tentsand dealers Made by SUN STAMVING CO, 404 Piteher 

KALAIAZOO, NICH. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCcoA 


4 > “Best & Goes Farthest.”” 


2 «© Thank heaven, 1 
Am quite well, May 
Tbe permited to say: 
Thank heaven and: 
(Van Houten? 

& «Js tt not his Cocoa 
That makes me feel so 

in recesstey Well?” 


wevenccur Wel nn 
PERFECTLY PURE, 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
incroa per crs, the solubility of the 
Ma Cae cocoa, 
bean aneaciTy eige-ted, 
jng and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 
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propaid 
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| ENGLE SPRING GON CO., L.Box 512,Hagleton, Pa. 








ELECTRICITY. 


MYSTERIES OF 
Electricity in the many forms in which it has 
been made useful to man has become so familiar 
to most persons in recent years that it is rather 
a matter for surprise that in some of its most 
interesting manifestations it remains to-day as 
myaterious an agent as itever was. The tremen- 
dous power of a stroke of lightning is beyond all 
possibility of imitation by artificial means, and yet 
that power is seldom exercised twice in precisely 
the same manner. Sometimes the lightning appears 
to exert its full might like an angry giant, and 
its blow then resembles a shot from a hundred- 
ton gun—nothing can withstand it, and it rends, 
‘tears and scatters broadcast whatever object tt 
encounters. 


An instance of this terrific capacity for destruc- 
tion possessed by a bolt of lightning was the 
Instant demolition in England, a year or so ago, of 
a great oak-tree which for generations had been 
the pride of a neighborhood. : 

‘Occasionally all this fearful power is expended 
upon an insfgnificant object, as happened near 

est Loulsvilie, in Kentucky, last June, when 2 
turkey-buzzard, sailing high’in the air at the 
beginning of a thunder-storm, was suddenly 
annihilated in the sight of several spectators by & 
bolt of lightning that darted from a cloud. 

“The same mysterious force manifests the Variety 
of its powers by such performances as photo- 
graphing—for a sort of photographing it really Is 
=the forma and colors of neighboring objects upon 
the surface of whatever thing has felt the fury of 
its assault. Near the town of Warren, in Ohio, 
last July, a young man who had taken refuge 
under a ttee during a thunder-storm was killed by 
lightning, and upon his breast and other parts of 
his body appeared wonderfully distinct images of 
the leaves and branches of the tree. ; 

We often hear accounts of the strange behavior 
of what is called ball lightning; and still another 
form in which the electricity of the atmosphere 
occasionally manifests itself, is the so-called St. 
Elmo's fire, which illuminates the yards of a ship 
as with ghostly lanterns. ‘The European scientific 

re have recently contained an account of a 
singular appentance of this kind of electric 
light which was witnessed near the town of 
Gottschee. 

Two gentlemen, walking along a country road 
luring a snow-storm, saw what seemed to be a 

mmer coming out of the new-fallen snow. It 
was presently discovered that the light enveloped 
the iron cap on the end of the cane carried by one 
of the pedestrians. When he raised the cane {n the 
tir little sparks seemed to dance forth trom it, 

There are many of these electrical exhibitions 
furnished by nature which occur in the presence 
of persons who do not take the trouble to observe 
them carefully, and afterwards to report what 
they have seén, Some of the things that now 
appear mysterious would cease to be so if more 
people would learn to use their eyes and their | 
brains at the same time. | 
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THOUGHTLESS WOMEN. 


‘The expression, “as cross as a quarter-gunner,” 

< often employed in the navy, writes a corre- 
spondent, and he tells a story to show that the 
uncomplimentary adage is not altogether mis- 
applied. One part of the quarter-gunner’s duty is 
to polish the guns, and especially any brass.wo 
that may be attached to them. 








A company of ladies were visiting a receiyin 
ship, and paused for a moment on the gun-de 
to examine the cannon. Their admiration wi 
exeited by the shining condition of the black 
monsters, and one of the younger members of the 
party, standing near a gun, placed her delicately- 
gloved hand on the brass mountings, at the same 
Hime making some remark about its beautiful 
polish. 











‘The quarter-gunner did not appear to be greatly 
pleased with these feminine compliments, and the 
jadies had no sooner moved away than he seized a 





cloth, sprang to the cannon which the young lady 
had touched and commenced rubbing it flercely, 
all the while casting malevolent glances after the 
retreating guests. 

The oficer of the deck noticed his action and 
remarked : 

“Well, Smith, you don’t seem to be so tickled 
1s 1 should think a man would be with all that 


ilattery.” 

“Flattery!” said Smith, bitterly. «'Taint 
enough for them to come and look at it,”—rub, 
rub, Tub,—“but ther've got to go and put their 
dirty old paws all’ over it,” and he kept on | 
scrubbing the brase.work. | 


++ 
STRANGE OVERSIGHT. 


It tg dangerous as well as wicked to do wrong In 
the presence of chikiren. The Pittsburg Dispatch 
says that an observant little boy was in a street-car 
in that city the other day, and followed every | 
movement of the conductor with the greatest 
interest. 





A very stout woman boarded the car and sat 
down next to the small boy. She took a ticket out 
of her purse, but when the conductor came 


alon, 
he somehow ‘failed to notice her. He passed and 
repassed her several times, and finally, with a 


nervous glance around, she replaced the ticket in 
her puree. 

This was too much for the small boy, who had all 
the while kept his eye on her, and the next tme the 

luctor came along he exclaimed : 

ou didwt get her money, mister. 1 don’t see 
low you missed her, She's the fattest lady in the 

Anybody could see her.” a 

This complimentary allusion to the woman's 
weight caused a blush to play over her broad face, 


and. she quickly produced | ticket. w é 
other paece Nhe eeeteteallecall the 




















er. 
MODERATE, 


“friend and brother” in a Southern 
State, twenty years or more igo, was made a trial 
justice, says the Lewiston Journal, aud presently 
heard his first case, : 


He listened to the evidence 
ofthe lawyers, and then s 
lo next. Seeing his dilemm: 
nudged him. | 

‘Now charge'the jury,” 
jury.” 


\ color 








and the arguments 
eid at a loss what to | 
one of the lawyers | 











A said the lawyer: “charge 


The justice thereupon rose and said : | 
an' I shell charge | 


“Bredren, dis am a small case. 
Wat a dolar an’ a halt.” 
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STAMPS #2 %PXkKER, Bethlehem, Jail makes new OF Bond for sata ond 
‘Sample showing my Carringe Renew taye money. Rouse, Hazard & Co. 8 StF i 
ip tonnes Is known eve! = 
LOOK Creare, Fond Du Lac, Wis | GRAHAM’S peeane Bose sin tte tes 
= e} ters; 
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a etters, figures, Gents! $1.90. Canvassers 
has 110 1 ‘&c, complete 20. Cann ete ee 
Eritas Gutta lg arene jogia amis oto, | SAttRE Duautdiloy N.Y. ee 
allkinds, Rubber Stamp Co. E13, New Haven, . Grae EMEA TORE CURED 7 
1 eT O6 tary MCS INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
STAMPS ! Yars38e.; 300 var., 75c.; bOO'var., ui v EAR 
$9.00; 1000 fine rare var, only $6.50. Finé GUSHIONS, Whispersineard. Com- 
Rivam FREE with each of above lots. Large | fortable and solf adjusting. Sucpesstuls vhero all Reme- 
Price Lists.etc FREE! At mnted at 33 1-8 pr Gfes tail, Sold by F, HISCOX, only, B53 Broadway 
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ALL STATIONERS SELL IT. 
1ON 5 
EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 
“LAS peRFECTPENCILPOINTER Co.PORTLANDME. 


nter’s Art Ornaments. 


Send 10 cents for our Catalogue of Art Ornaments 
for 


fine and original 
rices. 
Lovrs, Mo. _ 
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OF ELECTRICITY, By Edw. Trevert.. & 


Mustrations, 120 Pages. All about Electric B: 
teries, Dynamos, Motors, Railways, W 
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and the Best. 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meridien, Con: 


M'f'r's of Steel Pens, Ink 





BEST IN THE 


HARW OOD *‘wortn. 
Used by the Greatest CUITARS 


Number of Teacher: 


fiocue. MANDOLINS 


CATALOGUE. 





JW. JENKINS’ SONS, 921 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Spare Pearline 


Spoil the Wash 


Colored with “PERFE! 

TION” Dyes will make 

beautiful carpets orrugs, 
Reckage cach of “TERFECTION” Turkey fed, Green 
Wine, Medium-brown, Rose, and Orauge Cotton Dye: 








and are guaranteed not 
to fade. 

with ‘new sample card and catalogue for 40 cent: 

single package, 10 cents. Give them a trial and you 








will not regret it. W. CUSHING & CO. 

= @]\Wia TAKE AN ACENCY for 

ee SER\ DAGGETT'S 

£2 ‘SELF-BASTING P N 

34 ROASTINGIA 

FE Needed in every family. 

53 f SAVES 20 Per Cent. 
# in Roastiug, and, Bakes the 

ws ‘Best Bread in the world, 

es Address nearest office for terms. 

‘W. A. DAGGETT & ‘Salt Lake 











pher, with's quires fine writing 
Send 5S0cents 


CO., Vineland, N.J. Chicago, Ill, 
Gly, Utah. East Portiind, Ores. Oakiaad. Cal, Galveston Tox. 
Twill cut a single line, ste 
street die, monogram ‘or ci 
paper and envelopes, 

Stamped in colors for $2- 
duplicate orders filled at $1.00 
t less, the die to remain jn my 
postession. Samples matled oft 
Rpplieation, “\en'ion paper.) 
M. R. WARREN, Stationer and Engraver, 336 Wash. St., Boston, 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION ‘si‘2s% 
‘The Exposition Graphic, containing % pages of 
handsome illustrations of the World’s Fair Buildings, 
prinelpal cities, and eminent men of the United States. 
Also 17 pages of Gescriptive reading matter. The 
nest work of art ever placed before the public at 80 
Address, THE GRAPHIC CO- 
Agents wanted. 


LEWANDO’S 
FRENCH 
Dyeing & Cleansing 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 Temple Pl., Boston. 
865 5th Ave.,New York. 
euareent in America. Es- 


ed 1829. Send stam| 
for Prive List. 


Bamples direct from factory 
sent FREE to any address 
White Blanks - 


amail s cost 
chi 
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= ae 
Gold Papers - - . 1 
Embossed Gold Papers ise 
Newest Felts - - - 150, 
|~ Paper Hi id Paint- 
srsaan havo our large Snmple Books by express by 
tiness card. KAYSER & ALLMAN 
406, 408, 410, 418 Arch St, Phil H 


ladelphia, Pa, 


NU SRILLEU ENGINEER, 


he Shipman 
Automatic Steam Engine. 
erosene or Natural Gas Fuel. 
» 4,6 and $ Horse Power 
‘The most efficient, eco 
‘f& nomical and reliable 
He power on the market, 
: il Send 5 ets. for Cataiogue. 









hipman Engine Co., 
24 Summer Street, 
Boston, 


LARGE VARIETY, 
LATEST STYLES, 
AT FAOTORY 


mui PAPER 


Best Quauity, without Gown, 4c. 10 Gc. Pen ROLL 


Gown Papen, . + 8c. vo 10c, PEs 
Fincer Emaos: Papen, - 18c. ro 30c. ron noun, 
Saw PLES SENT FREE. 


COMO PAPER 00., 57 Third Ave., Chicago, 











VERYBODY’S _HAND-BOOK” | 





SELL MUSIC 


We will send a | 





GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL PLATING. 


vasily learned ; costs little to start. I will fur 

pith Gutiite and gige work in part payment,  Cireular 
free. F. Lowey, 252 Bergen St. Brookly . 
y Jollections and old U.S. stamps. 

d Wcsdtith Gorresponience with the best clacs 
A of stamp collectors. We publish a monthly 
‘and weekly stamp paper. All stamps sold by 
Us are guaranteed genuine, Sample lists and 
papers free. A collection of 1,000 varieties and 
Pd |) 22) Album, post free, for $10. C. H. Mekee! 
‘aij & Publishing Co., 1011 Locust St., St. Louls, Mo. 
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| Mo.—Founded 1835; OLDEST. 1000. 
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to sell the best Sash 1 ve 
sgopu eet Sak oe eet ra 


ample 10c.; circular and prices, f, 
A. HASEN FeO 
ss'GAutdoe eure 


BSE Diets erie tena 
‘age Birds, 
MANNA frrccttondilin ie teat 
MAKES feccepri Satara ba 
CANARIES fret ie 
WARBLE. 22,222 10 Slave 
S LABT & BEAR like LEI 
G20 BE eaten 
Sao a 





Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION (ot 
Fruit Grower: Burprising LOW prices! Applo, Pear Cher’ 
ry,Plum, PRUNE, Peach, Ap't, Quince, Nut,Or.Trees,6tocks, 
Grafts, ROBES—everything. NoLARGER stock inU.8. 
BETTER. No cheaper. STARK BROS., Louisiai 
“Acres; LARGEST 


RETURNED TO 
CHIcAgo, APL. o 


Dr. SYKES’ SURE CURE CO, Rims, 43&44 108 State st. Chicage, 


BARNEY & BERRY 








DOUBLE BS, BIOYOLEB. 
Pee rae BERNE got", 
$7.99. Jat biamp fr etaogue 
RIFLESS2.00 ‘TwePoweLL & CLEMENT Co, 
PISTOLS 75¢ WAL B WN iecmainsscocennno 
MY Wi F Say ache, cpnner sco, how 

An {PROVED Ox: d 





Buys au : 
$12.00 mer ewing Machine ; 

working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to ligh 
heavy work, with a complete set of the latest im) ved 
attac! ents frees, Each machine: guarante a sore: 

ears. ef from our factory, an 

see agente prone, Send for FICHE CATA LOGUE. 
OXFORD MEG. CO., Box N, Chicago I 
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For a man with small cape 
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TEREOPTICONS. allt 
ject for PUBLIC 

ete. ERA profitable busines 

tal, ‘Also Laniterns for Home Amusement. 


free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 4 uw St, N. ¥. 
as, | 


And §) 
ting e 

















RHEUMATI 


CURED BY 


Mitchell's Rheumatic Plasters. 


How to Cure Dyspepsia. 

Thoughtful people look with interest upon methods 
of relieving aufeving, but are very cautious about giv. 
ing their names as to the value of any medicine. have 
many testimonials of cures of dyspepsia by my excel- 
lent remedy, and will send them free to any address, 
with other ‘valuable *‘Advice for Dyspeptics.” 

JOHN McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 














We will pa 
a liberal Sal 
ary to Agent 
who will tak 
subscribers “for 
Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- 
cal and instrumental music. Address DEpt. WOOD- 
WARD'S MUSICAL MONTHL 2 Y. 
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by highost medi 
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t for sou. Deseripti 


291 Church Stre 


Once try 
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sist on 
clreular free. 
. New York, Manufacturers 





Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
Siates for approval, The new: 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest ‘prices, No money. re- 
quired until they are received, 
No obligation to keep goous if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


E AT. sells the best, the cheapest and | 


WALL PAPER 


Send 100 to pay postage on samples. and his 
guide HOW ‘TO PAPER willbe sent Free. 
63-65 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


ET tothe WORLD'S FAIR 


“Vo go or not to go,” that is wie 
juestion. Well, we will gol But 
juow? Buy a Mag’c Pocket Bank and 
Byou will “get there” without feel- 
Locks and registers deposits! 
pens itself’ when $5 in dimes 
Ebeen deposited. Fits Ve 

Postpaid to any a 
ptof 25e. Money refunded if 

atisfactory. Agents wanted. | 
rite for circulars of Magic Nov 
lelties. Mention This Paper. 
TION CO., 227 Broadway, New York. 


CURED 10 STAY CURED 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 
‘We will send you testimony from people who live near you, 


| § P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 716 Main St., BUFFALO, 5.Y 
eee OE. 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 
DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED, 
Any Lady Can now Leamto Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


ara No one using a Chart or Square 
‘ay Reza can compote with Tho MeDowo J? 
: Garment Drafting Machino in Cut. 
ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect 

Hritting Garments. Easy to Learny 
Hy Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Foe 

hows every Fashion, An Invention 

MAB! as Veer as tho Sowing Machine, 
GAA Free, 20 days to test atyourownhome 

‘Send for Illustrated . 
|THE MeDOWELL CO. 

G West 14th 'St., New York Clty, 
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CATALOGUE 


‘SPRINGFIELD, Mass. FREE. 


BOON TO THE DEAF! 


ho'p, avout size ot di 


| last for years, will positively 


jot satisfactory money 
ss charce 
fare about Sets. in U.3. 
Cor. Seventh and Broads 


AYS' TRIAL. 


THIS NEW 


EAD ELASTIC TRUSS 


) Has a Pad different from oll 
others, is cup shape, with Self: 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 

itself to’ all positions of the body, 
while the ball in the eup presses 
back the intestines just asaper- 
son does with the finger, With light pressure the 
Hernia is held secure! and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy durable and cheap. Sent by mall. 
| Greulars free, Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Vartous Shades, odd lengths at half price 5 
Lounce fn a box, all ood Silk and good colors 
Sent by mail én receipt of 40 ets. or Hor 
for $4. 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 60 cts. will » 1 ansortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fi‘teen new shades 
Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
Send postal note or stamp 





a bea 





each. 
lo cts. 





WLZZAAESTON ST. BOSTON MASS] 
‘DRESS REFORM GARMENTS 


IN ALL STY 


Bates Waist 


(Substitute for Corsets. 


rersey. Knit Union Undergar 
Terehes in silk, woo}, meri 











‘and gauze.” Perfection 
of fit, finish, and 
durability. ‘ 


C. Bates & Co., | 
47 Winter St., Boston. 


Catalogue sent frees 
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HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


' 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interes 
to the Ladies, especially considered. - 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALER! 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S: 


*GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


nomy and Bewuty> 
8 at, frontin- 
‘stead of CLASPS. 
lRrxo BUCKLE at 
itor Hi 


send for Girealst, 
Marshall Field & Co. 

i} CHICACO, 
Wholesale Western 


34 BSea MNS | 


is 
FERRIS BROS. 
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A TURKISH DIOG 





here is reason to believe, 
in the Christian 


writes Dr. Buckley 
{drocate, that, except in their 
sup Jements, the stories of the “Arabian 
Night have been paralleled over 
und over in the history of Constantinople. One of 
the Sultans, wot so very Jong ago, was in the habit 
of going about like the famous Caliph Haroun-al 
Rasehid tn diszui ion, passing a 
place where ho Wis eXeavating a cesspool, 
he heard hin y to himself in loud voice, 
“Pe my soul, or F will plunge thee into 
deeper filth than this.” 









ririnimen 
















On one ove: 








1 om: 





A few hours afterward, an ofticer approached 
i ‘Come with me.” 


who, when 





Horror took pe 
ound by the oflicer, was dre a'gentieman, 
ud as taking his ease in . He tr 
oa who had him in ¢ 

pine went into the 
the control of t government 
me out,—but no satisfactory answer woud 















never ¢: 
be give 

Atter bein 
suspense, he y 
of a high offte 
was taken inte the very presence of the Sultan. 

The Sultan was astonished to see the man, who 
deen covered with filth a short time before, 
L dressed and intelligent in appearance. 
aid to him, “Are you the man whom 1 
‘ork in a cesspool?” 

Tam." 
“row is it that 1 find you dves-edl in this w 
“Lam well paid for my w which is very filthy 
and disagreenble; aud afterward I cleanse inyself 
andl tike mine ease." 

But what did you mean when you said, ‘Perse. 
my soul, of Twill plunge thee into’ deeper 
filth than this 

The man trembled, 








arful 
nee 
he 





time in f 
the pres 
Pit 


detained £ 
sat last brought int 
nd detained there. 


































haawi 
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that ata wo 















his heal might be smitten from his shoulde 
‘Speak! the Sultan. fe answered that 
man often says in anger what his heart will not 








nowledse. 
dost thou mean ¥ 

1 the Sultun reiterated: his com. 
thou mean? What deeper filth 
in which thou dost we 
ated. ‘The Sultin assured bin that 
ne to him, the man then 








Ife still hes 
no harm should 
epic 

My work wi 





eeable, aid 1 was 





rnost 























tempied to leave it when E thought, Tam still free, 
Tain obliged to flatter no one; if TP give up this 
work Emay be compelled to take service under the 
overnment, to live by tattery ial tulschood.! and 
suid tot al, “ or Twill plunge 

into deeper filth than this 
The Sultan, according to the story, was so 












dleased with this answer that he gave him a 
findcome present cunt allowed hin to go away 
unmalested 

From Zianaibar, the prinetpal svuree of the 
world’s clove =} United States Consul Pratt 
writes of clove culture as itis carried on there a 












in the neizuborine islamt of Pemba. The clove: 
tvee was recently introduced 1 ds, and 
ts ecultivition is now their chief ind 
The seeds are planted in long trench ul kept 
elb watered, aint inthe course of forty days the 






















{ppearibove ground. ‘They are carefully 

Mat lonked atter for two years, when 

malt Tae sets three feet biz Then they 

are’ transphinted 1 thirty feet apart nih 

Well watered uynil they become ryoied. Brom 

Tat tine they require only ordinary eure 

Tn five or xX yeurs t come date beri 
when they are of the size ofordinary peur tree 

iit very shapely. ‘Then the young pluntition is 

Fhe leaves of Varios shades of 

With ved -crve to set oll the clusters 






brittle, a 
peculiar fou 1 fast as the 
Duds are collected, they are spreut esun until 
t tie a brewnich color, when they are put 
tito the storehouse rowiy for market. Vten-year 
ia plantation should produce twenty pounis of 


sol twent 
pe buwlre 
love-tree 


ouetree. Tree ies [requ 


bevery part 












































Pitis aromatic, thouzh trength ts i 
the bud. Beside the hud sathered, 
tad form ai article af e+ unding: 
one-HIHL the price of cloves nd, having t the 
me jereentuze of strenzth. ‘To this the 
fuet that eround eloves can he purchased in the 

Home market sta lov jee than whole claves 

40 — 
LES REDEEMING FEATURE, 

halder Goodin’ of tobacco amounted to 
1 positive aversion. He detested if inevery form; 
he Tatedthe-ehsyrétiu. dTexroul 
eli bis employ. and as tur as he could, 
have ne «ne in his pure-ence whe ever 
on if suche thine t 
{the cicarette, anil 
Ti repusnance to 
Hinelude the-e whe 

upen every eirire 





hieco MeetiNE OE 
fart up the 
ent 

steed is Worse Lath War OF 
Hoou-ionned = cuned thhousaneds 
aye 

my the rear of 
Peyery) one 

















Cowhat is that, brother?” a-heel tue: aston 
uker 
only thy-e that we ean ~pare the best 
—_—_+e—_— 
No 
Phe followin: bill, posted conspicuously in a 
country town, excite: interest 








A leeture on total ab-tiner 
wight in the ope 


+ defray expenses 





will be 





Hobe taken 





ame, coune HL 
aS 


1s he shouts the 
a's Horn 


UNDEss a Christian Hives as hi 
Jess noise he makes the better 
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Burnett's Cocoaine.—A Prnrxcr Dressixo ror] TT 
‘Ti: Haim.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-sut Ot, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compound possesses | J 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded 


Learner's manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. How to ae up Telegraph 
iy mail a 


| Lines, Electric Bells, Hatteries, etc. 
i. Bunne' 
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who have used It to be the best and cheapest Hair 
(adv, 
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Grimm; Ehren 
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the Gow tel 
s On Venice 






FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. Goh Wagn. 


ASilk Umbrella of special quality, | Fifth Nocturne, 
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Very low prices. Sent free on receipt tt of Man, Contra; Power of Love, 
of cost. We guarantee satisfaction. Sultan's Band Mai 
In’all 17 pieces and 


Write at once for our free catalogue. 


CHARLES F.READ & CO, 
trace Mark. 4 BROA BOSTON, MA’ 
] FOR BoYs, > 


COMBINATION £OF.B2 35. 
vt $5.00. 


LATEST STVLES. —All-Wool, Great Variety. 
anid rules for 

Hie Co 

press olive, wit 

ih before pas 


Price only 10 ¢4 
FE. TRIBE, 


YEDDO CREPE, — 


This FABRIC IS THE ORIGINAL 


Teo ae 


Addr 





ts. Une year, $1 
108 Wash.’ 
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eee Much Will It Cost to Learn} 


TELECRAPHY ? 


That depends upon how hard you work, but it ought 
not to cost you over $125.00, which you ean earn | 
pack in three months. ‘Then you have a trade, Every | 
mau should 1 Do we put our graduates al 
Work? “Certaluly we do., Write for our Cireulars, 
which tell all about it. 

VALENTINE’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


|The Edgar Nutmeg _ 
Crater 


is the onl, 











ALL SIMILAR WEAVES ARE 
IMITATIONS AND ARE NOT GENUINE 


Sleeplessness, Impaired Vitality, 


Nervous Exhaus-| 
? tion and Debility 
fare the causes of| 

Peete dikanses that 
oF Ee destroy life. Take 
fGiee| CROSBY'S 


daueteta's Witalized Phosphites 
send one post-paid. Tell Your 


we will 

¢ prevent D. and Ner- 
THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., “Reading, Mass. and pos ebility : aia et 
E “——' vous Prostration. Pamphlet; 


The free. Sold by leading Druggists. 


|Sent by mail ( (Si. ) from 56 West | 
° 
© 
Daylight 


25th Street, a York. 
If you can light a certain 


lamp with less trouble than 


‘hs at his pic delicious 
can other, 




































Avoid substi 
tutes, None gen- 
uine without this 
signature saat fs 
on the label 














rserene mode ing tes” 





you any and. if 





rvant 





your s¢ can keep. it 





clean with less trouble than 
she can any other, you're | 
bound to buy that lamp, 


other things being equal. 
The Daylight is the lamp 
then. 





Seip ig tt ABC | “Our Patent 


‘kon Lamps, as are the ‘so-valted 
chead & Kintz Suites or Pla 
MY Barclay a J ] } e@ | stops. Our third 
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Dampers" operat 
al solves the. problem, 
to Instead of detracting from the appearan 








Mano. 
Sim Mexny Tnowrses, the TRA 
most noted physician of Eng- © 

lund, says that more than half 


of all di 





es come from errors 


Send tor Free Sample of | 
Garfield Tea to 0 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


GARFIEL TEA 288 


of bad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
plexion; cares Corstipation. 








lities of all the above 
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ee ‘it al dealer, address 
Cineinath, 0. 








“From Andante ty Alle an Hustrated pamphlet, 
Will be sent free (sang one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, 





stores the Coi 














TARY 
ek hy hanedlin 
Contains 


FOR TATNESS, 
EQUIPMENTS, ete, 
tl lu-tre Tey aed 
Sauystaria, 


GGY TOPS, SVDDLES, FL : 
Coa heautifil fin?-h, whielt will not pecloy crack off, smutor 
Ietavill not -tiek to Work finished with it. Ts'Nov a VARNTSI 
Aleohol, ov other injurious articles. Sold by all Hav 
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aperior 
ur Medicated 
thing Lever had, 


Sure remedy Or Quinsy, Croup, G 











Enlarged” Tonsils, Catarrh of 
Throat. Moarseness, Loss of Yo 
aml alli Sof the Threat and Vocal at 
raeute attacks its avtion Isanarvell Pls 
We will send at book, entitled “TH i 
AXD T1S AILMENTS," free to amy one s a aa 
f stamp for postage and mentionin PN THE EEYSICIANS: REMEDY Co. 














BARRY'S TRICOPHE ROUS 





FOR THE 
re att a icmp rs na] HAIR 
| oipecl| KIN: 


nd quickly 





AIL Drugaists or by ML 


Se 4 
8 | Sic ee TG one see ESTABLISHED 1801. 


New York. 





GHILD-CULTURE STUDY-CIRCLE. — 


The new and prominent feature of The Kinder 
garten Magazine commands the attention of every 
mother of small children. Practical home-helps 
iven. One year $1.50; 3 months’ trial 30 cents. 
Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison St.,Chicago, Il. 


CONSUMPTION 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


It soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


VIGEQR EY 


EBM OF 















OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., SPECIAL AcenTs. 


ss WORTH A GUINEA ABOX.” 


EE PI Tbe 


PAINLESS—EFFECTUAL 
FOR 


BILIOUS& NERVOUS 


DISORDERS, 
Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Dain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness 
of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy ,Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep,Frightful Dreams and 
all Nervous and Trembling Sensations. Every 
sufferer is urged to try one box, 
Of all druggists. Price 2& cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 32 
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whi re-eribe it aid the publi 

dorse it erful curative properties. 
supount, have rapidly increased until 
Millions wf Bottles are now sold annually. This 


| preparation Is 


‘Wilbor's Pure Cod Liver oil and Lime. 


ail confidence res € 
pion Cou, Olde, Aaitanieheusia 
fluenzit, Bronchitis, Debility, Was 
sex ind Serofulous Humers. 
reas sou walne your health and 
as hate imitations, » » be as gc 
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genuine, 


Wilbor's Cod Liver Oil and Phosphates, 
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are attenspted unprinciy 
dealers. ‘They are not, but lack the pecult ities 
of this prepayation, “Ef your Dr does not 
heep it, send dircet to A, BB, WILBOR, Chemist, 
Boston, Mass., the only Manufacturer of this 
Pre} 
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va Ci ion is an Sllustrated week]: 
ree yon ee Ourbs. its subscription price 1s 81-* 
‘a year, payment in advance. ria en ite aa 
pages are often 
Twelye cinta sissic Weekly Tesuo of the paper Al 
were 
seen for loge are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. mee oe 
jong can commen 
Fe eter rrlomte Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of mubecripiions. ae 
‘The Companion, when sent 
Pagmfanoull be made ins Post Once Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money yr ier. 
‘WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, Ben( 1 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters ‘whenever request 
Go 00. 
SHlver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost 








‘to wear a hole through the envelope 
and Be ost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do It on their own re- 
sponalbility. . iene 

N 1s are not asafe means of sendin, a 

Peatty ous can collect thom at any Money Order Post- 

ice, and, if lost or stolen, the money. cannot t re- 

‘covered, a8 no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 

who send us Postal Notes must do so at thelr own 
Tink. 
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veneer St ioney by us betore the date opposite your 
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—Remember that the pul 1e1 

lace a igtifad by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages bird be aid ‘ 
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‘books unless your Post-Office address is given. ae 
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Alvar pipecineont “Tour name cannot be found on 

Sar books unioss this fa done. 
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HELPFUL AILMENTS. 


The value of cow-pox, voluntarily induced, as a 
protection against small-pox, {is generally recog: 
nized. The came principle has been successfully 
extended to some of the worst diseases among 
animals, and it is expected that it may yet be 
applied in the case of some virulent human dis- 
eases. 

In England gout isa very prevalent and painful 
disease. In this country it is less common. Our 
slimate inclines us to excessive mental activity. 
Asa result of this the brain appropriates nervous 
force at the expense of the digestive system, and 
80 disposes us to dyspepsia; but dyspepsia com. 
pela its victims, in spite of themselves, to indulge 
somewhat sparingly in rich food, in the too free 
eating of which gout originates. 

Of the two diseases, dyspepsia is to be preferred. 
1 seldom interferes with the day’s work, and, 
except In very obstinate cases, is almost certain to 
be relieved by proper diet and exercise. 

Sick headache may often be counted in the class 
of helpful ailments, though it is a “bitter pill.” 
There are two forme of it: one hae its primary 
source in the brain, the other in the stomach. In 
both cases there is commonly some hereditary 
tendency to the «iseage, but the exciting cause is 
overwork ; of the braifi in one case, of the stomach 
im the other. 

The headaches necessitate occasional rest, while 
the dread of them acts as a constant check upon 
tendencies which might otherwise result in grave 
barm. Indeed, attention to dict, with a little 
letting down of the average cerebral activity, 
professional, business or domestic, will generally 
Insure a comparative immunity from attack. 

Acute rheumatism often gives rive to permanent 
heart trouble. Chronic rheumatism, on the con- 
trary, may be healthful in cases of heart disease. 

For instance, enlargement of the heart tends to 
Increase until it reaches the dangerous limit. The 
Patient’s safety depends largely on his training 
himself to such habits as reduce strain on the 
heart, and rheumatic joints in the lower limbs are 
an admirable aid in this respect. The former 
rapid movements cease. A fatal running to meet 
the cars or the ferryboat is out of the question. 

The rheumatiem is an uncomfortable companton, 
‘no doubt, but it may help to a long life—a decade 
or more, perhaps, beyond the three score and ten. 
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THE LABRADOR DUCK. 


It will surprise many readers to be told that a 
large and strikingly marked duck, which within 
Gfty years was moderately common upon the 
Northern Atlantic coast, 1s believed now to have 
become extinct. A lad shot one in New York on 
the Chemung River December 12, 1878, and none 
have been seen since. 

The last one known to have been seen before 
that time was killed at Grand Manan in April, 
1871. The one killed in 1878 was eaten before any 
naturalist heard of its eapture—a costly meal, ae, 
according to Doctor Coues, two hundred dollars 
has been vainly offered fora pair of aking. The 
head and a portion of the neck were preserved. 

The history of the duck in question, the Labrador 
Duck or the Pied Duck, is made the subject of an 
article by Mr. William Dutcher na recent number 
of the Auk. Only thirty-eight specimens are known 
to be extant tu all the museums of the world— 
twenty-seven In America and eleven in Europe. 
Yet it ts only a short tme since specimens might 
have been secured! with comparative ease. 

One of our older ornithologists, Mr. George N. 
Lawrence, of New York, writing in January, 1891, 
says: “About forty or more years ago It was not 
Uncommon to see them in Fulton Market. At one 


time I remember seeing six fine males, whi 
i , which 
hung there till they 


spoiled for want of a pur- 
charer. They were not considered desirable for 











resent a species.” 

‘Another ornithologist, Mr. G. A. Boardman, of 
Calais, Maine, says that fifty years ago, when he 
began to collect birds, he had no aisieulty bs 
getting a pair of Labrador Ducks, which wasall be 
wanted, but that thirty years afterward, when he 
tried to procure specimens for some New York 
friends, his collectors all along the coast reported 

he birds were gone. 

alike the Great Auk, the Labrador Duck was 
a good flier, and was never especially persecuted 
by gunners. One fact of popular Interest con- 
nected with the bird is that Dantel Webster shot a 
pair on the Vineyard Islands, and presented them 
to Audubon, who in turn presented them to Pro- 
fessor Baird. 

It is not improbable, as suggested by Mr. 
Dutcher, that other mounted specimens may yet 
be discovered in out-of-the-way places. It would 
not be very wonderful if some reader of this article 
should have the good fortune to turn an honest 
penny for bimeelf, and at the same time serve the 
cause of sclence by finding in some seashore 
cottage or elsewhere a akin of this now famous 
bird. 


MAN AND TIGER. 


Bidel, the famous lion-tamer, passed most of his 
childhood in a menagerie. Before be wae twenty 
years old, he had become so accustomed to the 
presence of wild beuste, and had learned so well 
how to treat them, that he entered their cages as 
calmly as he would have entered his own room, 
and seemed to consider their threatening jaws and 
snarling lips as a emile of welcome. 


Early in hig career he was at Bayonne with 2 
menagerie. The afternoon entertainment was 
about to begin, when a terrible cry was raised, 
“Athir has escaped.” 

Athir was a young royal tiger, notorious for hls 
savage disposition. It was easy enough to manage 
him in the menagerie; but at large, tempted by 
easy prey, the danger was terrible. Every one 
fed rushlag Into houses and climbing trees. 

“T set out to hunt for him,” says Bidel. “Fora 
long time 1 traced him walking from place to 
place under the burning sun. Sone one whispered 
to me from a window, fearing apparently that the 
tiger would overhear, ‘He is there.’ The finger of 
this hero pototed cautiously to an fron-worker's 
shop, the door of which stood open. I rushed In. 
“it was black as night; for ten seconds I could 
see nothing. Then ina corner, crouched ready to 
spring, his jaws open, his eyes on fire, 1 saw the 


runaway. ‘A second ‘more, and he would have 
Lounded forward, seized and torn me. 1 was 
ahead of him; it was 1 who sprung. Then what 


roaring, what foaming at the mouth, what anger! 
That hand to band straggie in the twilight, I 
breathless, he mad with rage, was short. If it had 
not been, { should have been lost. 

“L seized him with both hands by the skin of his 
back, raiyed him on my buck, and under this 
enormous weight, without stumbling or flagging, I 
walked with # firm and equal atep toward the 
menagerie, You may imagine how I was con- 
gratulated!” 


COMMAS. 


The London Journal of Education says that a 
Prussian school {uspector appeared at the office of 
the burgomaster of a little town to ask bim to 
accompany him on a tour of inspection through 
the schools. 





The burgomaster was out of sorts, and was 
heard to mutter to himself, “What Is this donkey 
here again for?” 

‘The inspector said nothing, but waited his time, 
and with the unwilling burgomaster set out on is 
tour. At the first choo! he aunounced his wish 
to see hiow well punctuation was taught, 

‘Oh, never mind that,” said the burgomaster. 
“We don’t care for commas and such trifles.” 

But the inspector sent.a boy to the blackboard, 
and ordered him to write, “The burgomaster of 
R— says, the inspector is'a donkey.” 

Then he ordered him to transpose the comma, 





placing It after R—, and to insert another one 
after Inspector, and the boy wrote, “The burgo- 
muster of R—, says the inspector, {s a donke 





Itis probable that the refractory official gained 


an 
a new iden of the value of “commas and euch 
trifles.” 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


There is no surer antidote for the effect which 
time has over us all, in making our age evident, 
than a young heart. 


“I should like to live to be as old as you are, 
grandmamma,” said Ittle Helen, “but I don't 
Want to be as old as Aunt Susan, ever /"” 
shy, Why.” sald grancdmawima, looking over 
her epéctacles, “what do you mean, my dear chi? 
our Aunt Susan is a great many years younger 
than Tam! = bee best 
“I don’t see how that can be," said Helen, much 
perplexed. “You always remember the plays you 
ad when you were a Ifttle girl; but when l'asked 
Aunt Susan one day, she said, ‘For pity’s sake, 
child, you don’t expect me to remember any of the 


games had as a little girl, 1's so long ago lve 
forgotten whether I ever played any!" 











SAD PREDICAMENT. 


Ten-year-old William is a chronic grumbler; 
nothing bas ever been known to meet with his 
unqualified approval. 


Not long ago a new suit came from the tailor’ 
The cutter, khowing how fastidious was his young 
customer, had exercised the utmost care. 

Willlam donned the new clothes, and walked 
up and down the room several times. He was 


strangely silent, but his face a 
scan stlex oon assumed a 





“Why, Wille,” fi r,t 
fe ee Wille.” Sually asked his mother, “what 
“Well,” he rej 









plied, almost ready to cry fri 
disappointment and Vvexation, “these clothes are 


either too loose or too tight, and I can’t tell which.” 





HIS DISCHARGE. 


A touching instance of the humor which never 
deserts a true Irishman, even in his worst troubles, 
1s recorded in an exchange. 


A soldier was seen in the trench 
hand above the earthwork. His captain sebog 2° 
eyvbat are you dolug that, for, Pat?” ‘ 
plied With a grin as he wor' 2 
vm ect’ for 2 rough, curors' his fingers: 
Just then a rifle-ball struck his arm 
wrist. He drew it down quickly, and paewed te 
with the other hand to check the blood “then « 
salon 0 
Ilia face, find he exclaimed’ | UMO? Paseed over 
‘An’ faith it’s a discharge!” 
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For the Companion. 


‘ZULEIKA. 
In Three Chapters. — Chapter II. 


Claude and His Mare in Germany. 


Neither Claude nor Zuleika suffered any injury 
from their experience in the Bosphorus, but both 
had to keep out of sight for a week, until the 
excitement caused by the wild ride through the 
city had subsided. 

‘There was at one time a certain danger of a 
riot, for Mudir Pasha, the Master of the Horse, 
who was a fanatical Turk, did not lose this 
opportunity to inflame the people aguinst the 
hated “Gisours,” who had already, 
as he beliewed, too much influence 
in the City of the Faithful. 

The Sultan, he said, was com- 
pletely in their power; and now 
he had ventured to insult his peo- 
ple by presenting the most precious 
horse in the Turkish Empire to a 
dog of a Christian! 

Moreover, there wasa law, always 
rigidly enforced, which forbade the 
exportation of Arabian mares. As 
long as this foreign youth, Claude 
Ring, remained in Stamboul, his 
possession of Zuleika might, per- 
haps, be tolerated; but if he at- 
tempted to take her beyond the 
borders of the Empire, he must 
discover that he was engaged in a 
dangerous business. 

Colonel Ring, when the rumors 
of the people’s indignation reached 
his ears, made haste to commu- 
nicate to the Sultan the true story 
of the affair; and the Sultan, being 
satisfied that it was Mudir, and not 
Claude, who was at fault, sternly 
commanded the pasha to refrain 
from exciting the people. He re- 
fused to take Zuleika back, or to 
force Claude to exchange her for 
another horse. He had given his 
royal word. which he would not 
break. 

Colonel Ring, who found it hard 
to comprehend why all this excite- 
ment should have arisen about a 
horse, now took pains to inquire 
into the history and pedigree of 
4uleika. He learned that she had 
been procured with infinite trouble 
as a colt from the Gomussa tribe of 
Arabs, who cherish their horses 
with especial pride, and that she 
came of the very choicest strain of the desert. 
Her pedigree had been scrupulously kept for 
more than o century, and there was a tradition 
that she was descended from the renowned 
stallion ridden by that scourge of nations, 
Genghis Khan, in all his battles. 

The Gomuasa tribe bad never before been 
willing to part with horses of this strain, because 
they believed that the sale of a single colt would 
bring bad luck. ‘They had a superstitions faith 
in the virtue and excellence of these beautiful 
animals, and imagined that their own star would 
be eclipsed when they lost exclusive possession 
of them. 

Claude knew the Turk well enough to be aware 
that it was only a question of time when he 
should lose his treasure, if he remained in Stam- 
boul. Mudir Pasha, his declared enemy, was as 
unscrupulous as he was powerfal. 

Claude begged his father to give up his com- 
mission in the Turkish army, and return to the 
lands of Christians; but the Colonel had much 
at heart certain reforms in the infantry drill 
which he was trying to introduce, and would not 
listen to his son’s entreaties. 

A year, therefore, passed, during which Claude 
devoted himself chiefly to guarding Zuleika and 
keeping her from harm. He spent, to be sure, 
three hours with his tutor every morning, and 
rode with Prince Ishmael three or four times a 
week; but Zuleika was his first thought when he 
awoke, and his last when he closed his eyes in 
sleep. 








He wisely hesitated to show off the mare 


before the Prince. Strictly speaking, it was not 
proper for him to be better mounted than the 
heir to the throne of the Moslems. Ax long as 
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Clande's example and teaching, he had not only | understand?” 


acquired fair skill in riding, but there was a 
certain military swing in his bearing, and he 


“1 understand, Prince,” murmured Claude. 
He was about to add something more, but 


conversed with perfect case while canteriug over | happily restrained himself in time. 


the smooth roads at a rattling pace. 


wear them upon his person without making | more than he could bear. 


| 


| Ishmael had all he could do to keep in the saddle price you may ask for your mare, but I want| beautiful lead was lifted over the railing, while 
it did not matter munch; but now, thanks to|you to make no difficulty about it. 





$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 


Do you | her dark eyes peered with eager surprise through 


the dusk which the light of the lantern dimly 
penctrated. 

Claude found a Inmp of sugar in his pocket, 
and in order not to excite the mare by his un- 


But the world looked no longer the same to| timely visit, stood by her and patted her on the 
The Prince's mother and head tutor were|him. The brightness bad gone out of the sun- | neck while she ate the sngar. 

delighted with the improvement in him, and hie! shine, and the song of the birds beat upon his | 
mother sent Claude costly presents, which he | ears with a weary and stale monotony. To 
was obliged to accept. What todo with all the | oppose the Prince, if he had really made up his 
jewelry he accumulated became, after a while, a | mind to possess Zuleika, was simply madness; 
problem. He could not sell the gifts of a Sultana, | but to part with Zuleika in order to gratify an 
nor could he, according to European notions, | idle whim of 9 pampered favorite of fortune was 


Claude rode home in 


himself ridiculous. One day Prince Ishmael met | bad humor, and told his father what had occurred. 


In Zuleika’s Stall. 


Claude as he was riding Zuleika on a retired road 
ontside the capital. 

“That's a fine making mare yon have got,” 
said the Prince. 

He had never before appeared to be aware of 
Zuleika’s existence, and as he was wot very 
observing, this had not surprised his friend. 

“Tam glad you think so, Prince," was Clande’s 
careless reply. “I think myself she is a fine 
She has a good, light pace and easy 








“She isa trifle ragged-hipped,” said Ishmael, 
scanning the mare curiously. 

“I beg your pardon, Prince!’ cried the hot- 
headed Claude, forgetting all his prudence. “She 
is as smooth as satin, and there isn’t a flaw in 
her whole beautiful body.” 

The words had scarcely escaped from his 
mouth before he felt how foolish they were; but 
then he could not bear to have any one find fault 
with Zuleika, and the incautious praise sprang to 
his lips before he could weigh its consequences. 

“How mach will you take for her?” inquired 
the Prince, who was more impressed by the 
ardor of Clande’s speech than by the fine points 
of the mare. 

“If your Highness will pardon me," answered 
Claude, “I should not willingly consent to sell 
her, because I am very fond of her.” 

Ishmael’s face darkened, and be looked away 
with a cloudy brow. He was not accustomed to 
heing crossed in his wishes. Clande rode in 
silent apprehension at his side. 

“It is not fair!’ began the Prince, moodily, 
turning his :warthy face to bis companion. 
is not proper 
mount than I. 














I will pay you any reasonable 


“Tt 
that you should have a better | 














“We are going travel 
dear,"’ he said, after » while, “and now I want 
you to get on your hooded overcoat and your 
whole travelling costume." 

He ordered the groom to draw the hood over 
her head, and the blanket, which was of one 
piece with the hood, covered all the rest of her 
body except her legs below the knees. She was 
so completely disguised that her 
own master would not have recox- 
nized her if he had met her else- 
where. Only her black eyes were 
visible, gazing through the eye-holes 
bordered with red. 

“Now,” said Clanue to the groom, 
“you may prepare a carriage, and 
as soon as my fathor and I start, 
you will ride Zuleika slowly behind 
us.”” 

The groom obeyed promptly. 
Within an hour all the preparations 
for the journey were completed. 

It was about eleven o'clock in 
the evening, and the weather way 
fair. Thore was still a little traffic 
in the streets, and the inconspic- 
uous carriage and the hooded horse, 
therefore, attracted no attention. 
It was a common thing for people 
to drive in the evening, and for 
grooms to exercise their horses in 
the cool night air. 

In half an hour they had reached 
the quays, and drove out on a pie: 
to which the Greek steamer wa- 
moored. A Turkish custom-house 
officer who sat cross-legged, with « 
long pipe in his mouth, close to the 
gangway, proved to be fast asleep: 
and Zulei 8 led aboard without 
so much +: challenged. 

Luck haeattended him so far, 
and Claude was in high spirits. His 
father spent the night in the saloon 
of the steamer, giving his son goo 
advice, and writing letters of intro- 








in Germany. 

At six o'clock in the morning, us 
the whistle was blowing for the la-t 
time, the Colonel took leave of his 
son. Claude and Zuleika reached 


“My dear boy,” said Colonel Ring, “you'll | Athens in safety, and made their way thence by 


have to give up your mare or leave the Turkish 
Empire. The Prince will be sure to get the 
better of you.” 

“I would rather lose my 
Zuleika!”’ cried Claude. hotly. 

“That is foolish talk, Claude," said his father, 
with graye kindliness. “I can well understand 
your feelings for Zuleika, but you are old enough 
now to consult your reason rather than a blind 
impulse. You know I cannot leave the Sultan's 
service at the present time, and you have always 
refused to go without me, although I have urged 
you again and again to enter the military academy 
at Lichterfelde.”” 

“I'll go now, if you'll let me take Zuleika with 
me!" ejaculated the boy, eagerly. 

“Am I to understand that you care more for 
your horse than you do for your father?" asked 
the Colonel. 

“No, father," answered Claude, warmly. “But 
it is not a question of losing you, as it is with 
Zuleika. You'll join me soon, and then we shall 
both be happier than we ever could be here, 
where all foreigners are hated and despised.” 

Claude obtained his father's permission to 
start that very night for Athens. The Colonel 
knew well the captain of a Greek steamer which 
sailed early the next morning, and he agreed to 
assist his son in getting Zuleika aboard before 
daylight. 

Claude packed his trunk in haste, and rousing 
his German groom, accompanied ‘him to the 
stable. 

Zuleika, when she heard her master’s voice, 
greeted him with a friendly neigh. She was 
standing quietly in her roomy box-stall, and her 


life than lose 











steamer to Palermo and Marseilles, and thence 
by rail to Paris. 

No sooner had he appeared in the Bois de 
Boulogne with Zuleika than he found himself « 
personage of importance, and was approached 
with a dozen offers of the most extravagant kind 
for the mare. 

Much embarrassed by the attention he attracted, 
and fearful that the Turkish embassy would hear 
of the mare, Claude hastened across the Rhine 
into Germany, and to Lichterfelde. There he 
passed his entrance examination to the military 
academy. 

He was now obliged to appear in the costume 
of a Prussian cadet, and to submit himself to 
discipline; and to a hoy of Claude's disposition 
who had had his own way in most things, the 
inflexible rules and the harsh tone of command 
which prevailed in this school of Spartan sim- 
plicity and sternness were doubly hard to ber: 

He was thoroughly homesi 
of loneliness often wished that he had -not sv 
rashly given up the companionship of his dear 
and affectionate father. 

‘The only consolation he had in his solitude wa- 
Zuleika. Nearly all the time he could spare froin 
his duties he spent with her. Though he was not 
a noble, like so many of his comrades, he was hy 
special permission granted leave to keep a horse. 

Tt was entirely owing to Zuleika that Claule 
found himself again a person of distinction, the 
moment he appeared on horseback. People 
stopped all along the sidewalks to gaze at him, a+ 
he made Zuleika dance away over the grounl 
with a pace so light and dainty that it seemed the 
very spirit of airy speed and grace. 





g, you and I, Zuleika~ 





duction to some of his best friends | 





and in moments" 
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“What a beautiful creature!” exclaimed the 
ladies, enthusiastically. 

«Aud how superbly the fellow rides,” ejaculated 
others; “he sits in the saddle as if be were born 





init 

“The young man is au Arab,” an officious 
person explained. “That is the reason he rides 
so well. His father is an Arab sheik, and this 
imare is his chief treasure; and so to speak, @ 
friend of the family. For you know the Arabs 
associate with their horses as we do with our 
friends; call upon them, invite them to tea, and 
drink a glass with them. A 

Ciaude heard only part of this explanation, 
and it amused him exceedingly. He did not 
object particularly to being taken for an Arab; 
and that Zuleika was his friend he never would 
have thought of denying. 

Early in the morning, before eating his break- 
fast, he went to the stable to pet her, talk to her, 
and inquire for her health. No sooner did Zuleika 
hear his footsteps without, than she whinnied 
toward him ber joyous greeting. Long before he 
spoke, she felt by instinct his approach, and it 
was touching to see the eagerness with which she 
lifted her lovely head to catch the firat glimpse of 
him when he opened the stable door. 

She gulked if she was neglected, and she was 
extremely jealous. Once, when Clande, instead 
of going straight toward her, as was his wont, 
stopped to speak to the groom and incidentally 
patted another horse, she turned impulsively 
abont in her box stall, and made no response to his 
advances, except an angry whisking of her tail. 
‘Two days passed before he regained her favor. 

Claude attached himself with his whole heart 
to this beautiful and intelligent creature. His 
fellow-cadets called him “the Arab,” because of 
his devotion to Zuleika. 

The story was told by some wag that he kissed 
her good morning and good night, and had his 
breakfast served in the stable with her. The 
latter was, to be sure, a pure invention, but the 
former had some slight foundation in fact. For 
Zuleika had learned, whenever Clande said, “Kiss 
me,” to touch his face with her soft nose, and 
when he said, ‘Pat me,”’ gently to rub her head 
against his cheeks. 

‘A year passed rapidly. 
friends in the military academy. He took good- 
naturedly all the banter of his comrades. All 
the extravagant offers he received for Zuleika he 
refused, declaring freely that no money conld 
buy her. 





Claude made many 


‘A year after Claude's departure, Colonel Ring 
resigned his commission in the Turkish Army, 
receiving at the saine time the bonors due to his 
services. He had taken good care not to divulge 
Claude's place of residence, and had even had his 
letters addressed to Galbraith Effendi. 

He had found the separation very hard, and 
was eager to see his son. As soon, therefore, as 
he had made his farewell visit to the Sultan, he 
started by rail for Vienna, and thence to Berlin, 
where Claude had leave to meet him. 

It seemed to him that, at a station where the 
train stopped for dinner, he caught sight of the 
squat figure and d: ard and features of 
Mudir Pasha, the Sal 's Master of the Horse. 
He wondered what this surly Turk was doing in 
Germany, and concluded that he had been sent 
abroad to buy horses for the army. ‘The Colonel 








had no desire to renew his acquaintance with | 
him, and therefore appeared not to see him. | 

After the train was well under way, it occurred i 
to him as a curious thing that Mudir was dressed 
in European costume, even dispensing with the 
fez—which in an orthodox, old-fashioned Turk 
was rather extraordinary. 

The Colonel soon fell into a pleasanter train of 
thought, as he rolled northward toward Berlin. | 

There is no need of describing the happy | 
mecting between father and son. It was late 
when they thonght of retiring, and late when 
they had finished breakfast the next morning. | 

Claude rose with a sudden pang, before he had | 
finished bis meal. It was the first time in his life 
that he had forgotten Zuleika. ‘ 

“Excuse me, father,” he said, hurriedly ; “I'll 
be back in five minutes.” 

He rushed, with a nameless oppression, to the 
stable of the hotel. 

Ab! to be sure, there stood Zuleika, as nsual. 
But she was in a pet, of course, at having heen 
forgotten. She gave him no greeting, nor did 
she even turn her head to look at him. Claude 
did not wonder. 


“Don’t sulk now, Zuleika,” he said, in his most. ! 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


cajoling tones, “come here and let me talk to 
you. You know father has come —"" : 

‘The mare stood as stolid as a post, munching 
her oats, and betrayed not even by a look or a 
pricking up of her ears, or an extra whisking of 
her tail, that she heard Claude’s voice. 

Clande’s heart sank within him. He felt as if 
a great calamity had overtaken him. He seized 
a hay-fork, and thrust open the two shatters 
which covered the windows. The light poured 
phen with a slow, deliberate motion, the mare 
turned her head; but what was that? Surely 
that was not Zuleika's head! 

Claude leaped over the railing, unhooked the 
door, and pulled the mare out into the fall glare 
of the daylight. He felt chilly and half-benumbed. 

He tied the mare to the stable door, and stared 
straight into her face. She made no response. 
Could he trust his eyes? It was not Zuleika! 
Some one had stolen his treasure in the night and 
substituted this dull beast, which was outwardly 
not unlike her, but lacked her airy grace, her 
fiery spirit, and her perfect beauty. 

Claude had still a vague hope that he might be 
dreaming, and that he would presently wake and 
find that it was all a horrible mistake. 

But he was indeed awake. The dapple-gray 
mare did not become Zuleika. His mare was 
gone. HsaLmar HsortH BoyEsEn. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN AN OLD TUNE. 
shter of lonj 0, 
Sos aud weet as a far‘blown fate 
Echo low in the music’s flow, 
‘And the shadows listen and winds are mute. 


Portland Transcript. | —Anna Boynton Averill. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


Celia Bonner, coming over the bill from Gates- 
borough to West Gatesborongh in the teeth of a 
keen November storm, wondered why this par- 
ticnlar storm affected her so disagreeably. 
Generally in such weather she beguiled the way 
with cheerful thoughts and calculations, all over- 
spread by calm coraplacency that she had at last 
gained this position as teacher, so long coveted; 
but to-night she found herself wishing that the 
school were at West Gatesborongh instead of 
Gatesborough, or else that her mother and the 
small house and farm which was their sole estate 
could be moved nearer to the school. 

This wishing was all so unlike Celia’s matter- 
of-fact reasonableness in general that she sought 
hard for the reason why she should be taken 
with such a desire. She soon found it in the fact 
that she was undeniably hungry. 

She was wet, cold and bedraggled, but most of 
all she was hungry, with the keen, uncompro- 
mising bunger of healthy young girlhood. 
Surely this of itself was enough to induce 
gloomy thoughts and futile wishes. 

“I was silly not to think of it sooner,” she 
half-langhed to herself. “I had begun to forget 
that I had such a very meagre lunch this noon. 
But never mind; mother will have a hot supper 
waiting for me.” 

Then she turned the last bend in the road, and 
seeing the light in her mother’s kitchen, 
stumbled along more quickly than 
ever. A feeble light it was, and typical 
in © measure of everything within the 
house, from the mother down, except 
when Celia was there. Even the fires 
Mrs. Bonner kindled had a trick of 
burning weakly and uncertainly. 

When, a few moments after she saw 
the light, Celia burst into the kitchen, 
with her cloak and umbrella held out 
before her, the savory supper ehe had 
so keenly anticipated was in no way 
apparent to her senses. The table was 
provided with no other edibles than 
cold Graham gems, a very few slices of 
cold corned beef, and the inevitable dish 
of apple-sauce. 

Heedless now of the drip which be- 
spattered the home-made carpet, Celia stood still. 

“Mother! You don't mean to say this iy all 
you have for supper!" 

Affecting intense preoccupation with the tea: 
Kettle, her mother responded, “1 don't see but 
it’s pretty good, Celia.” 

“But, mother! We've had nothing else for 
the last week, and I told you I was starving for 
something hearty and warm. I gave you money 
this morning to buy a steak.”’ 

“Well, you see, there’s s0 many other things 
to get," Mrs. Bonner pleaded, weakly. There 
was something so furtive and insincere in her 
manner that Celia, without difficulty, jumped to 
a conclusion. 

“Mother, I Velieve you've spent that money 
for another lottery ticket 7 

This abrupt statement revealed the skeleton 
which had stood in the closet of this poor little 
honsehold for more than a year. It was a snb- 
ject so repulsive to Celia that she hated to speak 
Of it, but so dear to the mother that she loved to 
enlarge upon it. 

‘And supposing I did, Celia ?"* she said, more 
confidently. “Fortune's going'to turn sometine, 
and T'll be bound yow'd be glad enough if we 














came into fifteen thonsand dollars all at once, as 
that young man did up in Massachusetts.” 

‘The lines of the argument were all wearily 
familiar to Celia, but hunger gave an added 
vigor to her protest. , 

“«] might be demoralized by it,”’ she said, «but 
I'd never be glad! Whether you gain or lose, 
the principle is the same, It’s nothing but 
gambling, and though you'd feel pretty badly to 
hear that our Joe out in Colorado had become a 
gambler, you think it no harm to be one your- 
self, though you are a church-member.”” 

‘Mrs. Bonner remained silent a little while, and 
then began to cry softly. 

“It's too bad for you to scold in that way, 
Celia,” she said, “when all I’m thinking of is 
your good and Joe's. And even if I am a 
church-member, I don’t see that I'm committing 
any sin. Aint lotteries as old as the days of 
Moses, and didn’t he consent to them? And 
didn’t the early settlers in Maine and New 
Hampshire make use of them to build churches 
as well as schools ?”” 

This was again familiar ground to Celia, but 
she took it up as if it were quite new. 

«Yes, mother, but we don't live under the Mosaic 
law now, and our forefathers did many things 
which we don’t imitate. Because they hanged 
innocent women as witches, we should not con- 
sider it right to do it. Lotteries began in corrup- 
tion, and they corrupt wherever they go. I'm 
sure every Christian must condemn them at 
heart, and to win in them is more dangerous 
than to lose. 

“You've never been the same, mother, since 
you bought that first ticket two years ago. It’s 
like dram-drinking; you want to keep on at it. I 
don’t mean to be unkind, but I can’t make it 
seem anything less than wicked.” 

The stern young preacher softened a little here, 
and a plaintive sniffile by way of acknowledgment 
prefaced Mrs. Bonner’s reply : 

“1 don’t believe I'll ever need to go into them 
again, Celia. I feel it that I’m going to get 
something this time. I had a dream last night, 
and in it I was counting out fifteen bags of 
gold!” 

It was useless to argue further. Celia moodily 
set about clearing away the dishes, and said no 
more. 

A few weeks later, coming over the hill in a 
snow-storm, Celia found the little light absent 
from her mother's window. Filled at once with 
a vague alarm, she burried over the remaining 
part of the road and into the house, calling as 
she went, “‘Mother! Where are you, mother ?"’ 

No answering voice greeted her, but groping to 
the mantel, she lighted a lamp. Then turning to 
examine the room, she saw her mother sitting in 
her accustomed chair by the window. 

“Why!” Celia began, half-relieved, half- 
provoked; and then the question which was to 
follow died on her lips, for it became apparent 
that, though death did not yet confront her, she 
was looking upon its strange similitude, paralysis. 

Her mother's whole body was rigid and 
motionless. ‘The poor hands, quieted forever, 
hung down beside it. The tongue, whose irrele- 
vancy had so often wearied poor practical Celia, 
was now forever stilled. 

For what seemed an hour, though in reality it 
was hardly more than a moment, Celia stood 
almost as motionless; then, running down the 
road to their nearest neighbor, she brought her 
back, pitying and exclaiming as she came. 

Together they lifted the limp figure to the 
lounge, upon which they wheeled Mrs. Bonner to 
the bed in the room off the sitting-room. 

Only when they laid her there did Celia, 
bending above her in agonized appeal, discover 
that the eyes alone were instinct with life. They 
looked up to Celia with pitiful intelligence, seem- 
ing to respond to her ery. 

Then wandering through the door in their gaze, 
they fixed themselves on Mrs. Denny with a 
total change of expression. 

Celia turned around in startled surprise, to 
discover that the kindly neighbor, with the 
instincts of a housekeeper, was “tidying up” the 
sitting-room, and, as part of the effort, was now 
examining an envelope. Celia remembered that 
she had seen this lying on the fluor beside her 
mother’s chair, but she had heen tov sadly lacking 
in curiosity to examine it. 

“What is it, Mrs. Denny?” she now asked. 
Then she covered her face with her hands, as 
Mrs. Denny replied: 

“For mercy's sake! The poor thing! If itisu’t 
one of those lottery lists! Now that’s what's 
given her this stroke, I suppose. She's been 
disappointed again, and she set so much store by 
it. Shall I burn it, Celia?” 

“Yes,” Celia answered, with sorrowful energ 
and then corrected herself, as the haunting eyes 
on the pillow caught hers with a sudden fierce 
protest. 

“No, Mrs. Denny. She doesn’t want it burned, 

I think. Put it in the top left-hand drawer of 
the secretary, please." 
_ Soon after, and all through the days which 
intervened before the end came, that mournful 
gaze concentrated itself most of all on the old 
family Bible which rested on a stand in the corner 
of the room where she Iny, and this, too, Celia 
interpreted. 

“She wants me to read the Bible to her. Oh, 
Poor smother! you know now, don't you, that 
your truest riches are in that ?”* 
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_ So hour after bour during the few short weeks 
in which her mother lingered on, the daughter 
read and rercad the promises which relaty to 
eternal life. Sometimes peace fell like a veil upon 
the dim windows of that fast darkening tater. 
nacle, and again such restless entreaty looked out 
from them that Mrs. Denny interrupted the 
reading: 

“Celia, she's got something on her mind thal 
we don’t know of yet. It seems sometimes as 
though her eyes would pierce through that Bible 
as you sit there reading, and when you aint at it, 
she's still staring at it.” 

But always Celia’s reply was the same: 

“It’s only that she’s growing more eager for it 
all the time. It seems the greatest comfort [ 
have that she loves itso. Yes, mother, I'll read 
more !"* 

The final summons came very quietly at the 
last. Celia, going away for a much-needed nap, 
had smiled down upon her, saying: 

“Good-by, mother! I’m going to lie down just 
for a little while. God bless you, mother dear! 

The poor, pathetic eyes had seemed almost to 
smile in return, but when Celia woke from her 
nap, they were closed in their last long slumber. 
Whatever was the secret they had yearned to 
eee all opportunity was now forever gone 

YY. 

Two days later they laid Mrs. Bonner in the 
family burying-ground at the back of the little 
farm, and Celia returned to her teaching witha 
new tombstone as the immediate object of ber 
ambi-ion. 

The blinds were closed in the old house, and 
the doors locked up, and for the present Celia 
engaged board in Gatesborough. 

The weeks wore on until the winter term was 
nearly over. Then Celia’s brothereJoe wrote 
from Colorado, begging her to join him there. 
He was well, and was lonely. Why should not 
Celia let or sell the old place, and come out to 
this new country, which was so much fairer than 
that bleak little corner of Maine? 

Celia loved Maine with the deep-rooted attach- 
ment often noticeable in plants which flourish on 
rocky soil. It was home to her, and she was 
essentially home-loving; but it had been very 
dreary home of late, and she missed the poor 
weak mother, sorely grieving for her with that 
admixture of remorse to which all strong natures 
are subject. 

The little house under the bill could never be 
the same to her again. Whether there or in 
Gatesborough, her living was but scanty at best, 
and most of all she longed to be with dear old 
Joe. 

Almost as soon as the wish was expressed, a 
tenant was found for the house, whereupon Ci 
with Mrs. Denny's help began the task of clear- 
ing away and putting things in order. 

Mrs. Denny offered to take care of any such 
relics as Celia chose to keep. 

“If have room in my trunk,” Celia said, “l 
shall certainly take the old Bible. I can’t bear to 
leave that behind.” 

Then, being alone and somewhat tired, she 
began to turn over the pages of the sacred book, 
stopping to read here and there. 

She opened, all unaware, at two pages where sbe 
was not accustomed to read; and there, between 
them, lay a lottery ticket bearing the number— 
68,498. ; 

Celia looked down upon it for a moment with 
the half-fascinated and yet wholly disgusted gaze 
which she might have bestowed upon an intruding 
snake. Then, suddenly a thought which she 
found almost equally venomous darted into her 
mind. 

“Was this the reason mother used to look 6 
longingly at the Bible ?” she thought. “Ob, surely 
not!” 

‘Then, leaving the book open on the stand, she 
rushed in a tumult of fear and apprehension 0 
the secretary, and opened the top left-band 
drawer. ; 

There, where Mrs. Denny had placed it, still 
lay the well-remembered fatal envelope. Opening 
it, Celia scanned the list of numbers which bad 
won the principal prizes at the December drawing- 

32,413, 59,162, 44,122, 58,227—and then, danc- 
ing before her eyes—68,498! rhe 

The poor futile dream bad come true. T 
fifteen thousand dollars, represented by the fifteen 
bags of gold, had for one moment flashed beta 
the dreamer’s eyes; and then, before her feet 
could carry her from one room into the ees 
before her eager hand could grasp the small blue 
slip, the hand of death had arrested her. : 

Just in the first painful shock of her discovery 











Celia wondered if her conscience could sont 
strain. It seemed as if fate, not Providence, 
rly cruel 


been at work, and had wrought this bitte 
piece of irony. 

For a long hour she roped : 
thoughts. Then, material darkness 
come upon her, she rose; and again, 85 on ae 
fatal night, groped her way to the mantel. a 
lighted the lamp, and stood looking ae ati 
the smouldering logs upon the hearth. Y'T 
she looked, a new thought came to cron 
a new though very feeble temptation assail a 

“Your mother wanted it most of all eS 
and you,” the tempter whispered. “She aes 
have been happier dying if she bad thought ) 
would have had it.”” 

But, with some of the old-time 
eyes, Celia answered alond, as though to 
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opponent: “I will not do it! It was like one of 
those poisonous marsh damps which lure people 
on to death. It led her there; she would have 
been alive now if this weakness bad not taken 
hold of her. And I would rather die than profit 
by it now. I will burn the thing, so that the 
mean temptation may not come to me again!” 

In another moment the small blue slip of paper 
curled and shrivelled over the dying logs, then 
borst into a mocking flame, and in @ moment 
more was a thin little sheet of ashes. 

Hester Vickery Brown. 
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HAVE A MIND TO. 


He that thinketh good may do, 

And God will help him thereunto; 

For mever was a good work wrought 

‘Without beginning of good thought. 
—Bunyan, 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE NORTH SEA BANKS. 


1.—The Great Snow-Storm. 


The weather grew very cold toward the end of 
the first week in January, 1881, and the flehermen 
on beard ue smack Muria were a good deal 
pinched by the frost. They hud been out a long 
time, aud their stores were running short. 

‘The sea had been bad for a month, and every 
man had worked, on an average, twenty hours a 
day. 

People may stare at that, but it 18 the feher's 
usual day’s work in winter time, and the men do 
not know what an outcry would be made on shore 
if It were known that about twelve thousand 
human beings are forced to work 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 

1f the kindly landsamen were also 
toll that these men never go to bed 
during the four hours whieh they bave 
for sleep, there would be still more 
astonishment; and if it were proved 
that the good fellowa never take their 
clothes off and never wash in fresh 
water for eight weeks on a stretch, 1 
fancy there would be signs of some- 
thing more than amazement. 

‘There ts rarely a calm winter's day 
on the Banks, and the water Is so shal- 
low that the seas dance up Into sharp 
hillocks, like those which one may 
make in a basin by jerking It. The 
seamen are aware that they cannot 
remain on the shelf of their poor bunks, 
and they will tell you: 

“We all turns in on the cabin floor, 
air, because then she don’t piteh us 
about quite eo dangerous. If you was 
to get off hard asleep, and she rolled 
her rail right on under, you might get 
anmash out uf your bunk ae ‘ud break 
your bones.” 

Then 1 must point out that men can- 
not very well use fresh water for wash. 
ing when there is only the stock of 
water for drivk which such small ves- 
sels can carry. They are washed with 
salt water many times a day, and that 
has to content them. 

Well, and now as to the twenty hours? 
work. All the hands dé not have so 
much to do every day, but w make up 
the balance they are often kept awake 
for forty or fifty hours at a stretch. 

At five In the afternoon the fleet begins to sal, 
and then the elgnal comes to let go the trawl. It 
sounils easy to say, “Let go,” but then that 
monstrous beam has to be so secured and balanced 
by a multitude of ropes and gearings that the 
piece of work ty anything but easy. 

Supposing that you had to run along a parapet 
for thirty feet, and passa rope round a beam ten 
feet below you; and suppose that you had ouly a 
telegraph wire to cling to with one hand until you 
reached a post. Suppose, if you possibly can, 
that the parapet reared like a restive horse all the 
time you were making your journey. 

‘Then you have a very nice iden of the job that a 
smackeman undertakes four times a day. 

When the dead drag of the monster net is felt, 
and the vessel begins to reur into the waves as if 
she were wild at being held buck, the fishers cannot 
go down to turn in at once, for there are many 
little things to do, and if anything important bas 
been smashed, it is very likely that the men may 
just have thne to eat their dinner like famished 
dogs, and rush back to business again. 

‘Things are always getting smashed on board the 
trawlers in that ewift sea, and any carelessness as 
to repairs might send a crew to thelr deaths. So 
that is why no sleep must Le thought of if a block 
or reef.caring has to be put right. 

If a man can get below by nine o'clock, he may 
count himeelf rather fortunate. Then he squats 
on the floor, and devours his huge tinful of yellow 
cabbage, stiff pudding and fat beef,—all of which 
have been boiled together in aalt water,—and then 
he sinks back, his clasp-knife ls put away, and he 
Is like a log. 

How they sleep! I have scen a fellow stretch 
himself out before he had removed his oll-stains. 
His hair was drenched and streaming, his sea-boots 
were streaming, and his clothes were sodden; but 
he went off like a little infant. 

At midnight the terrible work of fetching in the 
traw! must be done. 

A man may be over the side, perched like a sea- 
gull on the beam, while the vast swoop of the ship 
senda him under again and again; he may be 
hanging by one hand to the falls, and tearing ata 
fouled rope with the other; he may be dashed 
down atone moment as though he had been shot 
from a catapult, and he jumps up and flies at his 
work agsin—unleas he {3 maimed, which mishap 
happens pretty often. 

Still the work ia not done, for the fish must be 
cleaned, the vessel must be set nway on her fresh 
course, and it may be that an hour or two mast be 
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spent in reefing down. Dawn soon comes at that 
rate, and the tiny buat must travel uway over the 
rushing mountains to the steamer that bears the 
fish to market. 

1am not morbidly In love with life, but I should 
not accept fifty pounds per journey all the winter 
through If I had to take un oar in one of those 
small boats, for seven men out of each hundred 
are drowned in the year, so the odds in favor of 
survival are none too large. 

The bold fellows laugh when they return after 
Uiat cruel trip, even if they have seen some of 
their comrades go under, fur they have no time to 
think about death, and they are more vent on thelr 
mounds of fish than on mourning. Their nets 
have to be mended and gear repaired, and at last 
there comes a little time for rest once more. 

It fs easy to see how twenty hours run away, 
and you may now understand that the crew of the 
Maria were in a pretty plight, after thelr long 
exposure in the bitter cold winter weather. 
Skipper Burley looked Ilke a sweep; the mate 
was worse; the frst hand was frost-Litten, and all 
his Gngers were split across by deep cuts at the 
joints. 

The second hand had worn out all hia stockings, 
and his feet were wrapped in sacking, while poor 
Uttle Billy, the boy, was raw from hia neck to his 
waist, because he had no flannels, and the frost 
cut him go badly at night. 

All the fellows craved sugar more than anything; 
the fishers hunger after sweet things as an Eskimo 
‘loes after fut, and for the same reneon. Dirty, 
bruised, tired and cull as they were, you may 
imagine how the poor soule longed for the last 
day of their spell at sea. 

On January Eighteenth the ginss fell, and the 
Admiral signalled to the men that something bad 
was coming. Notting could be ecen distinctly 
even ata few yards’ distance, for an ugly yellow 





voice heard above the awful clamor, and said, 
“Now, chaps, this is gulu’ to be a breeze—a breeze, 
I tell you, as bas never been. We'll have a seu in 
an hour cnough to smother her; the boy must keep 
the fire and the kettle goin’, and you stand by, for 
there aint no sleep for forty-eight hours and the 
rest. 

f it’s as I expect, and the water's too heavy for 
her, you've got to help me to get her away afore it, 
and I’m guing to run for home. Mind you that; 
Fi run and chance I 

The volleys of wind bellowed on; the sea sprang 
up like magic, and soon the Maria appeared to be 
dodging a succession of mountains which came at 
her as though they knew what they wanted—as 
though they meant murder indeed. 

It ts most weird to see how a blind wave seems 
to acquire malignant intelligence as it curls down 
toward you; It Is your persunal enemy. 

When the dawn came, a few vessels could be 
dimly seen, but the drift was so thick that each 
ship only loomed in spectral fashion through it; 
the Maria was being twisted and wrenched badly, 
and the gaff of the mizzen finally fell. 

Burley called all hands to secure the broken 
spar, and Billy peeped up to see what was the 
matter. The boy gave a luok over the plunging 
vow, screening his eyes the while, and he screeched, 
“Skipper, look ahead! © Lor’, she’s boomin’!"" 

A man’s voice could not have been heard, but the 
shrill treble pierced through the crash of the 
storm. Burley’s face grew stern; he left the 
unruly wreck of the spar, and sprang to the tiller. 
A collier brig came on under bare poles, and as 
the wind drove her forward until a continuous 
pile of white water surged over her, she cleared 
the emack hy two yards. 

Bare as the ugly bulk wag, she travelled like a 
ratlway train, and she would have gone over the 
smack had ebe hit her. 
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haze seemed to choke up all the space between 
the vault of the low sky and the sea. 

The gulls screamed and Labbled, and seemed to 
hol a sort of parliament; they swooped round 
the smacks, and yelled as if they were making 
mock of their best friends—for the seamen love 
the gulls. Then, like a filght of spectres, the 
stanch birds departed, no one knew whither; and 
little Billy wae grieved, because he liked chatting 
with gulla when they swept round his head and 
begged for scraps. 
ight fell, and atlence fell also; a wicked Some- 
thing was in the alr, and men’s hearts went chill. 

Skipper Burley snid, “Lada, I've seen this once 
before. Allon us must lay out, and I’m going to 
put her under storm canvas.” 

So the vessel was left with a scrap of sail; 
and It was very well that she carried next to 
nothing, for at midnight there came a moan from 
all round, and then the wind dashed on the feet, 
while the moan rose to a hoarse ecream. The 
water was plucked up in Jumps that flew at first 
with the consistency of solids, and scattered at 
last in a sweeping, fron kind of rain, that felled 
men to the decks when they had failed to lay hold 
of some rope. 

Many vessels which had continued to show some 
sail had their canvas torn clean away, or were 
hove down and roxe no more. 

Within the lifetime of sll those on that dreadful 
Bank no such breeze had ever been known. The 
wind gave neither warning nor quarter; it seemed 
to say, “I have flowed round the earth; I have 
wandered over fields of lowers, and I have kissed 
them tenderly; a little while ago, and I sang the 
‘Arabs of the desert to sleep, and 1 waa so quict 
that no one could think f had madness in me. 
And now I have come to murder you.” 

Little Billy bad his back againat the mizzen 
rigging when the first crash of the blast came, and 
he was carried like a feather to the lee side as the 
vessel lay over uniler the push of the wind. The 
boy was driven against the rail, and he must have 
gone with the next lurch had he not piped, “O 
Ned! Ned! Ican't get back 

Ned, the second band, lay down and hauled the 
little fellow back upon the deck, but it was like 
pulling agninet a strong man, and Billy was nearly 
drowned amid the water that rushed along the 
channel. 

Burley said, “Laeh that tiller, Ned, and see if 
she'll lie to it. Come all below. Ned, you'll look 
out If anything comes down on us.” 

When the men were below, the skipper made his 




















By six o'clock there wasa strange trouble above, 
and then, like a river, came the snow. The fisher- 
men dread snow more than anything, because 
their lives depend on a lottery when it comes. 

“We must take hulf an hour at a time for'a’d, 
chaps. Tom, you go first.” 
up till he had hold of the boat's 
nd tried to look out; but he might as well 
have tried to look through a wall. The galloping 
hurricane Drought the masses of snow down 
without giving thme for gaps to be made, and 
Tom could have luoked out quite as well from the 
cabin. 

Only the rush of the seas on board prevented 
the drifts from forming a solid mass on the deck 
level with the rail; and those seas were more and 
more like big hammers as the hours went by. 
They raised their huge bulk; the topmost folds 
crumbled over; there wasa drendiul silence, and 
then the lquid thunder of the fall. 

“1 never heerd water like that afore, skipper,” 
eald Billy, timidly. 

“No, boy, and you never will again,” said Burley, 
grimly; and Billy trembled, for the skipper’s tone 
was queer. 

At eleven o'clock the skipper came below to 
thaw himself after his epell at the lookout, and 
Neu went up. 

“My God! What's this?” he growled, starting 
up asa silence that could Le felt seemed to etill 
the very pulses of the storm: 

He had renson for wonder; when he got on deck, 
he saw eomething that men can only picture in 
frantic dreams. 

The wave was coming; it was far, far above 
the amack, and he could tell that ft was a giant 
despite the snow, for even the snow lost velocity 
under the lee of the terrific hill. 

All passed In a second; Burley prayed a little; 
he heard a confused crashing, then a ripping 
sound, and then he knew he was under black 
water. 

When the Maria miraculously came up, the 
skipper was half drowned, but he had a grip of 
the winch; the mate was knee«leep in water in 














, the cabin, the boat was smashed to matchwood— 
‘and Ned was far away astern, and dead. They 


die very easily, poor lade, for the cold of the 
water stuns them, and a man will put his arms out 
etimy and He as if he were asleep, as you eatch 
sizht of him on the bulge of tho felon wave that 
slew him. Poor Ned! 

Little Billy tried not to ery when the ekipper 
came for Tom and the mate. 
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's bad for you, boy; still, you'll miss a lot ut 
trouble,” sald Burley, by way of comfort to Billy 
and the game little man faltered, “I don't want for 
to die, skipper, I don't; but 1 go with Tom and the 
mate and you." 

“Now, chaps, we're goin’ to run, and if we 
done as I take her round, we're done, and there's 
ap end.” 

So the three surviving men went on their forlorn 
errand. Once the Muria lay long on her broadside 
as she fell off, and the level of the water crept up 
and up. Poor Billy thought all was over, but the 
smack got round, and then came the race tor lite 
between her ani the sea. 

J wish I had the space of a book in which to tell 
you about that dreadful race. A lovkout was 
impossible. Once the tearing smack hit something 
that made her reel, and the men suw that she had 
run into a floating maet. 

As the cecond night deepened, the snow fell 
thicker; but before the inky blackness mixed 
finally with the pall of the snow, the Maria awept 
Past some object that loomed grayly within ten 
yards of her starboard elde, and a yell rose In the 
murk. 

It was a vessel, bottom up, with one man still 
clinging, and Burley felt heart-broken when he 
rushed by, for he could no more have picked up 
that man by beating back than he could have 
pleked up a stray bottle. 

“Poor chap; to drown, and us within biscuit’. 
throw!” That was the sailor's funeral oration. 

By two In the morning Burley knew he was wi 
his port, and he was half-mad with mingled joy 
and suspenee, but he and the rest kept cool. The 
Maria tore on still till the mate cried suddenly, 
“Listen! There's a steamer’s whistle! She's going 
in, and we’re just home.” 

Sure enough, the enormous discord of a steam 
whistle was heard, and they could tell the ship 
wae making signals for the people at 
her wharf. Then Burley went Lelow 
and knelt down, 

1 must tell you next week what wa 
the result of his stay of half a minute 


in the cabin. JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SUGAR BEET. 


Among the things which Napoleon 
Bonaparte is not remembered for i= 
the establishment of the beet-rugar 
industry in Europe. It was his encour 
agement, given while he was the almo-t 
absolute ruler of the French Empire. 
which raised the making of sugar 
from beets from the field of struggling 
experiment, fitfully engaged In by men 
of sclence who were regirded as vis- 
fonaries, to the practical position which 
hae finally made it a larger and more 
important business, taking the world 
through, than the making of enne sugar. 

Although the great Napoleon was 
not the sort of man whom ft was ordi 
narlly safe to laugh at, he was ridiculed 
and caricatured on account of his faith 
that sugar could be made profitably 
from beets. 

In 1811 the Emperor promised the 
French people that they should bave 
sugar from beets if he excluded from 
France the commerce of England, 
focluding the sugars of the British 
West Indies. This promice led to the 
Publication of a caricature, in which 
the Emperor and his little eon, the King of Rome, 
were represented. 

‘The Emperor was shown sitting in his boy’s 
nursery, squeezing a Leet-root Into a cup of coffee. 
The vaby Prince sat near him, hard at work 
sucking a beet-root, while the nuree, standin, 
close by, was represented as exclaiming, “Suck it, 
dear, suck it; your papa says It is eugar!* 

This biting sarcasm did not prevent Napoleon 
from spending several million fruncs, at a time 
when his Empire was under a tremendous etratn 
of expenditure, in bounties for eugar made from 
beets, and his eagacity has Leen vindlcated at last 
by the fact that, within the past five yeurs, tho 
world’s yearly production of beet sugar has risen 
above ita production of cane sugar by more than a 
million tons. : 

By far the greater part of this beet sugar is 
raised and consumed in Europe. It ts now the 
sugar ordinarily used there, just as cane sugar ts 
the sort almost universally used in Ameri 

Beet eugur may be bought In certain stores in 
our Enstern cities. To the tuete, it cannot be 
distinguished from the best cane sugar, except by 
experts, who eny it is richer in sweets than most 
cane sugar. 

It is not made from the common red garden Leet, 
but from a white beet—in some varieties verging 
upon a pink color—which has been developed by 
cultivation and ¢election until Its juices yield a 
proportion of from ten to sixteen per cent. of 
sugar. 

Almost a hundred years of experiment and hard 
work were needed before the cultivation of the 
beet for sugar became profitable In Europe. No 
crop In the world requires more painstaking and 
sclentific cultivation to make ita success; and none 
rebukes easy-going methods more promptly.” 

The sugnr-beet-raleing, Indeed, as practised in 
Europe, seems almost a science rather than an 
industry. 

The chemist’s work comes in at every turn. He 
must test the sweetness of the leet, the clements 
of the soll and the fertilizers used, and watch 
the successive processes of manufacture. The 
meteorologist must be consulted regarding coud. 
tlone of climate as to heat und cold in the growing 
and ripening season, and the proportion of mols: 
ture in the alr. 

Satisfactory conditions of soll and alr and seed 
being obtained, money must not he spared In the 
cultivation of the root. The voll should be deep 
and good to begin with, and fertilizers—not raw, 
but well and carefully rotted—must be generously 
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applied. ‘Then there should be subsoil cultivation, 
anda great deal of careful working, = 
‘The raising of the seed is a little science in 
itself. Five years of cultivation of ‘mother 
heets,”’ as the beets chosen to furnish seed are 
called, are required before the secds are fit to 
plant. ‘That is to say. snecessive beets are selected 














and planted for that length of time, progressing 
from sweet to sweetest, until the sort of seed is 
obtained from which will grow a profitable crop 
of sngar beets. 

The first seed-beet in the series is called the 
“grandmother beet.” She is chosen, to begin 
with, because her juice is found by a chemical 
test to be the sweetest of the field. Then from 
among her sweetest progeny is chosen a “mother 
leet ;"" from that another, and so on down. 

One-fourth of the area of soil given to the 
raising of beets is often devoted to the production 
of seed; and upwards of thirty-five hundred 
mother beets are planted to the acre. 

French farmers have in many cases succeeded 
in raising from twenty to thirty tons of sugar 
heets to the acre, which yield three and even four 
tons of sugar. At this rate of production, the 
farmer can afford, as is often done in France and 
Germany, to put fifty dollars’ worth of fertilizer 
upon a single acre of land in a single year. 

Unlike some other expensive crops, the cultiva- 
tion of beet sugar is very good for the land. A 
good deal of other produce is raised at the same 
time; and the quality and quantity of every other 
crop is greatly raised by the cultivation of the 
sugar beet. Its benefits are twofold. 

The harvesting of the beets is done just at the 
height of their ripeness, and often after the first 
frosts have fallen. They are sometimes pulled 
from the ground by hand labor, but oftener by 
means of a sort of digging machine drawn by 
horses, not unlike an ordinary corn cultivator. 
Then the beets are carefully housed in cellars or 
silos constructed for the purpose, preparatory to 
being sent to the manufactory. 

At the manufactory they are sliced by ma- 
chinery, and the juice, in the best factories, is 
extracted from the slices not by crushing them, 
but by a process called “diffusion,” in which the 
sugar is drawn out by soaking them again and 
again in liquids. This leaves the beets, deprived 
of their sugar, in a condition to be fed to cattle 
which are being fattened. The syrup obtained by 
the diffusion process is boiled down to sugar. 

The cultivation of sugar beets has not been 
generally successful in thie country up to the 
present time for several reasons. One of these is 
that we have almost at our very doors the cheaply 
made cane sugars of tropical countries. Another 
reason is that our farmers, as a rule, have not 
the time or patience to give toa crop the thorough 
and scientific treatment that the cultivation of 
sugar beets demands. 

But @ more important reason still is the fact 
that the necessary conditions of soil and climate 
have not been observed. According to the state- 
ments published by the Department of Agrical- 
wre, the sugar beet is at home, and able to do its 
hest, only iv a region which has a mean temper- 
ature of seventy degrees Fahrenheit for the three 
months of suinmer. : 

Such a summer temperature is found in a belt 
of country lying one hundred miles on each side 
of a line beginning at New York City, running 
up the Hudson to Albany, then striking west- 
ward through Cleveland, Chicago and St. Paul; 
then southward and westward through Colorado 
and New Mexico to the Pacific coast. and along 
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that coast northward to Oregon and Washington. 
There is an immense and fruitful region in 
this belt, but not all the territory within ab yas 
suited to raising the sugar beet, because the rain- 
fall is in much of it either insufficient or not 
even enough; but there is, too, a good deal of 
country outside the belt where, owing to local 
”  Gifferences in the climate, the right con- 
ditions for the sugar beet will be found. 

‘American farmers, when they intro- 
duce the cultivation of the sugar beet in 
good earnest, will have the benefit of all 
the costly experience of the Old World. 
If they avail themselves of the assistance 
of science, they may surpass the pro- 
ducts of the Old World in this respect 
as much as they have done in many 
other respects. 

‘They will have, however, a hard task 
to surpass the thorough methods of 
the European cultivator. A single fact 
well illustrates the methods of the Old 
World farmer, who looks for his profits 

to bis own efforts more than to 

nature's friendly aid. 

The French Government, being 
in need of added revenue, and 
having already taxed the process 
of manufacturing sugar from 
beets, placed a tax upon the beet 
itself. The farmers, finding that 
to raise more beets meant more 
taxation, set about getting more 

‘sugar without increasing the 
i] gumber of beets. 
| By heightening their cultiva- 
tion, they succeeded in greatly 
i inereasing the richness of the 
Brabant beet, which was their 
favorite variety, thus turning 
an oppressive government edict 
into an advantage. 

In the operations of the French 
farmer and gardener, indeed, 
nature seems to play a small 
part compared with man’s efforts. 

‘The tenant gardener of the region about 

Paris generally brings with him, when he 

hires a piece of ground, all the soil that he 
uses, and when he gives up his land, he takes 
the soil away with him. J, E. Caramnertin. 

Siege 
NOISELESS USEFULNESS. 


thee; 
It Is thy duty to be good, 
‘And man’s to honor thee. 


—R. H. Stoddard, 


or 
A CHANGED SITUATION. 


The face of political affairs in Great Britain 
has undergone a marked change in the past few 
weeks. ‘This is mainly the result of the deaths 
of several personages of high political influence 
and position. 

Almost at the same time three men passed 
away, two of whom, at least, had long played a 
notable part in the sharp struggle which has been 
going on between the two great English parties; 
while the position of the other in that struggle, 
though @ minor one, made his death also sig- 
nificant. 

These three were William Henry Smith, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and leader of the 
House of Commons; Charles Stewart Parnell, 
for ten years the unquestioned chief of the Irish 
Nationalists; and Sir John Pope Hennessy. 

The death of Mr. Parnell was sudden, and 
came upon the world with a shock. He was 
apparently engaged in a vigorous campaign to 
retain the leadership of the Irish cause and 
people, against heavy odds and with but @ poor 
prospect of success, when he was stricken down. 

As long as Mr. Parnell lived, indeed, it seemed 
as if the Irish Nationalists must continue to be 
divided into two hostile factions, a fact which 
must necessarily operate to weaken the strength 
of their cause, and to postpone, at least, the 
achievement of Home Rule. 

Mr. Parnell had been deposed from his leader- 
ship as a consequence of misconduct in private 
life; but a minority of Irish Nationalist members 
had still adhered to him, and he had resolved to 
fight on against the majority who had deposed 
him to the last. 

His death put an entirely uew aspect on Irish 
politics. At first, it seemed Probable that its 
result would be to reunite the discordant Irish 
factions. Then it appeared that Mr. Parnell's 
followers were resolved to continue the fight and 
Keep up the division, though they had no chief 
left who was Mr. Parnell’s equal, 

The remote consequence of his death, however, 
must probably be gradually to unite the Irish 
party again. Already several Irish constituencies 
had, after a fair contest, prononnced against Mr. 
Parnell; among them North Kilkenny, which 
was won against his candidate by Sir John Pope 
Hennessy, who died, strangely enough, the very 
day after Mr. Parnell died. j ; 

Without Mr. Parnell’s brilliant and resolute 
leadership, his followers can hardly hope to make 
a winning fight, and when this is apparent, a 
union of the two factions is very probable. 

The death of William Henry Smith, on the 
other hand, caused a notable change in the Tory 
situation in the House of Commons. Mr. Smith 








had been a popular and able leader of the House, 
and it became necessary to supply that very 
Hi nt place with an efficient successor. 
jhe wen were named for it, Mr. George J. 
Goschen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, the Irish Secretary. 

‘The enbarrassment of the Tories arose from 
the peculiar relations between the two parties 
which support the Tory government. For, acting 
with the regular Tories, are the “Liberal Union- 
ists,” that is, those Liberals who seceded from 
Mr. Gladstone five years ago because of his 
adoption of Irish Home Rule. 

Mr. Goschen is a Liberal Unionist, the only 
member of that party in the Cabinet, where he 
sits especially as its representative. As Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he held the office of 
highest rank next to that of First Lord of 
the Treasury, vacated by the death of Mr. Smith. 
It seemed natural, both on this account and 
because he was the only Liberal Unionist Cabinet 
officer, that he should be promoted to the leader- 
ship of the House. 

But this was not agreeable, for several reasons, 
to the regular Tories. Mr. Goschen’s peculiar 
qualities did not seem to fit him for successful 
leadership, and it was insisted that a Tory, and 
not a Liberal Unionist, should take the place. 

‘The choice of Lord Salisbury, therefore, finally 
fell upon his nephew, Mr. A. J. Balfour, who for 
some years has made a brilliaut record as Irish 
Secretary. No young man in the House of 
Commons has risen more rapidly to a position of 
commanding influence than Mr. Balfour. He 
has certainly shown signal qualities of leader- 
ship which justify his selection as the chief of 
his party on the floor of the Commons. 

The results of these important changes cannot 
as yet be definitely estimated. A new general 
election will take place in Great Britain within a 
few months, and then their effect will become 
apparent. 
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MY CHOICE. 


Take the palace all ashine, 
‘With Its lofty balis and towers; 
Let the little house be mine, 
‘With its door-yard, grass and flowers. 
Ab, for once, be kindly, Fate, 
‘To my harmless plan agre« 
Take whatever things are 
Leave the little things ton 
Selected. 









it, 





—Alice Cary. 


or 
IMMIGRATION. 


The Fifty-second Congress, the lower house of 
which was chosen in the very active political 
campaign of 1890, will assembie at Washington 
on the first Monday of the coming month. Many 
surprising political changes were effected in last 
year’s election, and these will tend to bring 
about an active legislative session 

One subject which was much agitated, and not 
ina partisan way, during the year in which the 
new House of Representatives was elected, and 
which by no means has been lost sight of since, 
is likely to come forward for a more thorough 
consideration than it has yet received in Con- 
gress. 

This subject is the further regulation and 
restriction of immigration from foreign countries. 

Several State political conventions, not alone 
of one party, have pronounced in favor of legis- 
lation by Congress having this end in view. 





shall discourage undesirable and hurtful immi- 
gration. The new Congress, chosen in the midst 
of such an agitation, and aware that it has 
become much more widespread since, may 
reasonably be expected to discuss the snbject in 
a serious and dispassionate way. 

The laws already adopted, intended to regulate 
immigration, have been enforced, and have 
resulted in the exclusion of a considerable num- 
ber of actual paupers and criminals who have 
been brought to these shores. They have, no 
doubt. rendered steamboat companies and emi- 
gration agents much more cautions than they 
would otherwise have been in accepting intending 
Passengers. 

To this extent the immigration laws now in 
force have been beneficial; but they have not 
diminished the tide of immigration from foreign 
countries, nor have they prevented the character 
of that immigration from becoming, on the whole, 
more and more undesirable. 

Indeed, it has been maintained, whether with 
justice or not we shall not undertake to consider, 
that the prohibition of the coming of individual 
workingmen under contracts to labor here has had 
a tendency to discourage immigration from com- 
paratively intelligent and prosperous countries 
and districts, whence it might be desirable. and to 
attract it from undesirable regions—such as 
Southern Italy, Slavonia, and the poorest and 
most benighted regions of Russia. 

Such questions as this it will be the function of 
the new Congress to consider. The facts necessary 
}to a full understanding of the subject are not 
, Wanting. Statistics show that immigration in- 
| creases rather than diminishes. The proportion 
of Northern Europeans and English-speaking 
People decreases, and that of the most ignorant 
and debased persons from Southern and Eastern 
Europe increases. Special reports to Congress 
have already brought out these facts. The failure 
of existing laws to check the flood is also plain. 

The new Congress will have several proposed 





Several national conventions of important bodies ' 
outside of politics have demanded laws which | 
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remedies for the evil to choose from or Combine, 
One of these is the plan to require strict inquiry i 
the part of American consuls and cominercial 
agents abroad into the character and condition of 
intending emigrants to this country, and toadmit 
such only as possess consular certificates Boing to 
show that they are tit persons to hecome American 
citizens. 

Another plan is to require a test of Teading and 
writing in the country of departure, in the 
intending emigrants’ own language; and {il} 
another to admit only such immigrants as can 
read and write the English language. 

Another plan proposes that no immigrant shalt 
be admitted unless he possesses a sufficient amount 
of resources to render him secure against becom. 
ing a public charge, and afford a degree of 
assurance that he will become an active, Produc. 
tive and law-abiding member of the community, 

Meantime, the demand for some sort of 
restriction is almost unanimous. It is certainly 
grounded upon good reason; for only national 
deterioration, demoralization and corrnption can 
result from unrestricted and unlimited immigra. 


tion. 
———+or = -- = 


“GETTING HELP.” 


Margaret Paget was a young girl of no especial 
mental force, nor, on the other hami, of any 
decided stupidity, who waa blessed, if one may 10 
regard {t in this case, with a mother of exceptional 
ability. The mother had written many brilliant 
Mterary papers. 

Margaret’s father was dead. When the clilld 
went to school, her mother began to perform her 
tasks for her. As the time went by, therefore, the 
girl became more and more dependent upon her 
mother. Through the failure to develop her own 
powers, she seemed to be able to do nothing on her 
own account. 

All this, of course, left Margaret very illy 
grounded in all her studies, and reflected upon ber 
standing in her examinations, go that she made 
slow progress. At last the mother, ashamed to see 
her lag behind, took her out of school, and made a 
weak pretence of inetructing her at home. 

Margaret was pretty and amiable, and when she 
had become eighteen years old, her hand was 
asked in marriage by a worthy young man. 

The mother gave a conditional cousent; and a 
the young man lived at some distance, a corre. 
apondence was hegun, of course under the eye of 
the mother. 

It was then that the mother realized how defective 
her daughter's education had been. She was unable 
to write a creditable letter. Her messages, as she 
showed them to her mother, were ill-thought, Ill 
expressed, even fll-spelled. 

“This will never do,” said the mother. She began 
to write her daughter's responses to the letters of 
the young man to whom she was betrothed. Her 
own wit and felleity of expresslon characterized 
them, and the young man was charmed. Once 
embarked upon such a course of deceit, the mother 
dared not make a confession. The young man 
himself was an excellent writer, and his lever 
spurred the mother to her most brilliant efforte a« 
a correspondont. 

After this charming correspondence, the young 
people were married. Neither the mother nor the 
daughter dared confess the fraud. Neither had 
“meant much” at the beginning, but both had gone 
very deep Into a course of deception. 

‘The young busband was soon astontshed to find 
that his wife was an ignorant person, incapable of 
writing even a sensible letter. He questioned her 
sharply, and she confessed her fault. 

“Mamma always does things for me,” she sald, 
helplessly. 

‘The husband found his wife also incupable of 
caring for a household. She presently sent for her 
mother w come and live with her; though the 
husband, having had so forcible a lesson as to her 
deceitfulness, could only regard her with suspicion 
and dislike. 

The marriage was an unbappy one. The whole 





j llves of two young people had een utterly epolled 


by this tendency on the part of a mother to «pare 
her child unpleasant taeke ani deprive her sr 
nourishing, inspiring wear and tear of self-belp- 


——_+ — — 
BETTING. 


There is still a good deal of conversation in 
many countries upon the subject of gambling 
particularly in Great Britain, where betting It * 
serious danger to the happiness and stability 
families. 

In that country there is not only an ineredible 
amount of betting upon races, but in many laine: 
holds it 1s a custom to play cards for money. 7 
stakes Indeed are small, but It is now contender 
that even such trifling stakes impart to game 5 
whist a kind of interest and excitement that Is n° 
harmless. y 

An anecdote in point was related the oxher das 
by the Times. Lord Falmouth, a noted bret! 
of racehorses, made a bet of sixpence with it” 
trainer that a certain horae would win a certs 
race. 

He was opposed to betting on principle, be “ 
not consider that sixpence amounted toa bel oe 
having lost his wager, he did not like to hand ov 
to the winner 4 sum that seemed ridiculous, 10 
he had the wixpence set as the base of 8 vot 
which consisted of a large carbuncle cut 0 
form of a jockey cap, the button of wilel Rie 
diamond. This setting raised the bumble sixP' 
to the importance of a large bet 

Again he lost eixpence to the sume tral) 
time he caused the coin to be set Inside tht 
silver snuff-box, with the monogram of the 
handsomely carved on the outside. 

rete. can a man of principle cheat himeelt ne 
gross departure from it, In the same sho) oy 
who sit in the grand stand persuade Men 
that pairs of kid gloves do not amount too 

To many Americans, who do not feel th 


e wralner. This 
lid of ® 
inet 


| 
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of heightening the intercet of innocent games in 
this way, and do not want to get other people's 
money for nothing, the mania for this kind 
of gambling seems strange and unaccountable. 
Accepting money under such conditions may be 
Jess disgraceful than picking a pocket, but not 


much less. 
== 


DEVOTED. 


Napoleon Bonaparte had no more devoted and 
disinterested friend than Gaspard Monge, the 
illustrious academician and founder of L'Ecole 
Polytechnique. On one occasion he demonstrated 
his regard by giving the great general some 
unwelcome advice. 

Napoleon announced his intention of reading a 
paper to the French Institute. Monge frankly 
expressed his disapproval of the plan. 

“You have not time to write a good paper, and 
you cannot afford to write a poor one. The eyes 
of the world are upon you. Whatever you write 
will be severely criticised.” 

Napoleon was astounded and indignant at this 
plain speaking, but he never wrote the paper. 

On the voyage ina frigate from Alexandria to 
France, Napoleon said to those who were in his 
confidence. 

“I am taking two very different chances. If this 
vessel is captured by the English and I am thrown 
into an English prison, I shall be in the eyes of 
France a common deserter, a general who left his 
army without authority to do so. 

“But if I reach France in safety, subdue the 
factions, take command of the army, and carry 
out my plans for the n&tion’s good, 1] shall win the 
blessings of our fellow-countrymen. 

“{ will not be taken by an English vessel. If we 
encounter one, we will fight as long as possible, 
and when the enemy begins to board us, we must 
sink the ship.” 

This desperate plan was received In silence, and 
with evident disapproval, except by Monge, who 
sald, when it appeared that no one else was going 
to speak: 

“Yes, general, you have stated the situation 
exactly. If what you suggest happens we must 
sink the ship.” 

“1 was waiting for this proof of friendship, and 
I charge you with executing the plan,” replied 
Napoleon. 

Not lung afterward an alarm was given, and 
every one hastened to his post to defend the 
frigate against an approaching English vessel. It 
was soon discovered, however, that the vessel was 
not English nor unfriendly. 

“Where is Monge?” inquired Napoleon. 
him and tell him that the danger is past.” 

Monge was found at his post by the powder. 
magazine with a lighted lantern in his hand. 


“Find 
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HER DISAPPOINTMENT. 


A lady who was a great admirer of Horace 
Greeley wevt one evening to hear him lecture. 
She had never seen her hero, but was a constant 
reader of his paper, and hud her own Ideas as to 
how he would look and act. 

The chairman of the meeting desired to air his 
Latin, and introduced the speaker in the following 
rather vague and indefinite mauner: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you came very near 
being digappointed this evening, as Mr. Greeley 
has been very ill, and I trust that a slight change 
of programme will] be excused on this account. 

“As I know that you are all anxious for the 
lecture to begin, I will only detain you to aay that 
I have the pleasure and honor of introducing to 
you the facile princeps of journalism.” | 

The lady walted to hear no more, but went home 
in disgust. 

“Well, my dear,” asked the husband, who was 
tuking care of the baby during his wife’s absence, 
“how did you like the lecture?” 

“I didn’t stop to hear it,” was the reply. 
“Greeley was sick, and they got another man to 
take his place who was such a queer-looking old 
guy that I wouldn't waste my time listening to 
him, so J came back.” 

“Who was the man?” 

“1 don't know,” she answered, still indignant at 
her disappointment. “Somebody I never heard 
of before. His name was Facily Princes.” 

The lady was still more disappointed the next 
day when she discovered in the paper a long 
account of Greeley’s lecture, which the great 
editor, although feeling quite tll, had delivered in 
a forcible and impressive manner 

The paper remarked that the chairman stated 
the truth when he called Gr ily the first of 
journalists. It then dawned upon the lady that 
her “Facily Princes’? was really the editor of the 
Tribune. 
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VACATION EXPEDITIONS. 





A student's vacation season should be spent in 
such a way as to give him the best possible quality 
of recreation, if be is a real student, and works 
hard during his regular 
can get his recreation, v 
such a way as incidentally to give him instruc 
and even to add to the world’s store of knowledge, 
just so much will have been gaine 




















It is not a new thing for studen 
make scientific expeditions on thei 
combining camping and “roughing it” 


n vacation to 
own account, 
* with con 
al study; but an expedition of the kind which 
1 out during the vacation 
season of the present year deserves to be noted as 
of especial importance and signific 

A consisting of a profe: 
students of Bowdoin College, in M 
an expedition to L: to study the vegetable 
and growths, and to gain a 
scientific knowledge of the country 

It was also planned, incidental] 
‘and River to the great cataract. The Grand 
River flows from the high pl: of northern 
Labrador, and the falls by which it reaches the 
lower level to flow into the Atlantic Ocean are 
among the grandest on the continent. 








gen 
was successfully carri 
























animal otherwise 





to ascend the 
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The Bowdoin College expedition was fitted out 
at the expense of alumni and friends of the col- 
lege. 

The Grand River was ascended, the greatcataract 
viewed and photographed, and its height ascer- 
tained. The students who succeeded in pushing 
as fur up as the falls suffered many privations, 
but won deserved honor In the successful prosecu- 
tion of their enterprise. 

Their achievement 1s a good example for other 
American colleges and students. Much important 
information remains to be gathered about the less 
known portiona of our continent; and gevlogical, 
botanical and zodlogical researches, faithfully 
carried on, may always be made scientifically 
profitable and valuable, even upon ground which 
has been covered before. 








Large Prizes for Serial Stories. 


The Publishers of ‘‘The Companion” offer 
four magnificent prizes for the Best Serial 
Stories, to be written expressly for “The 
Companion.” 


TWO THOUSAND 
Best Serial; 

ONE THOUSAND 
Second Best; 

ONE THOUSAND 
Third Best; and 

ONE THOUSAND 
Fourth Best. 


The competition will be governed by rules, to 
which all who enter it must conform. 
For the terms of the competition send your 
name and address and a two-cent stamp, to 
AssIsTaNT Evitors, 


Youtn's Companion Orricr, Boston, Mass. 


DOLLARS for the 
DOLLARS for the 
DOLLARS for the 


DOLLARS for the 





COURTESIES OF THE ROAD. 


A street “block” of traffic wears, near Nazareth 
of Galilee, a somewhat more dramatic face than 
among us of the West. Enter the city ona feast 
day and you will find the mountain track crowded 
with donkeys, mules and camels laden with all 
sorts of produce. It is all picturesque, says the 
author of the descriptive ‘In Scripture Lands,” 
but It fs not uniformly peaceable. 


If aluckless donkey grazes the ribs of a camel, 
the respective owners of the beasts begin at once 
a duel of words. Watching his opportunity, the 
donkey Iles down for a roll in the dust, and the 
camel, drawing up his great joints to his body, 
squats regardlessly in the way of all comers. 

A crowd then gathers, and the track 1s soon 
barricaded. The scene grows interesting, and 
some fine specimens of modern Arabic are 
scattered to the winds. 

“Fellow there!" screams Youref to El Wafl. 
“We wish to reach the mosque before the evening 
muezzin. You will enable us to praise God the 
more if you will start your camejs a little out of 
our way, and allow us to pass by.” 

s Hold your peace!” screams El Wafl. “Do you 
not see that the street is crowded?” 

“1 see a lotof dull and stupid idlera before me. 
Lend me your camel-gond, and 1 will soon give 
you a lift toward Nazareth.” 

“Take my advice,” cries El Wad, ‘and go back 
to Shunem or Nain, wherever you came from, 
and take my curse with you, for there is no room 
for such a8 you in the crowded city!" 

All such converse goes on amid much gesticula- 
tion and the flerce snapping of eyes, but itis not 
often that any one is hurt. 


RECOGNIZED. 


Canadiana never tire of descanting on the 
genial ways of the late Sir John Macdonald, his 
jocularity, his tact, his popular manners, and his 
astonishing memory for faces and names. 


Old Man, as Sir John was more or less affection. 
ately called by friends and opponents during the 
latter ten or fifteen years of his life. 


man who had migrated to Manitoba in '82, went to 
Ottawa on business. Few of his old friends 
recognized him, because he had grown stout, very 
stout, In fact, on the prairie. 

At the Rideau Club “Burk,” as he ts popularly 
called, had spent several hours re-introducing 
himself to intimate friends of old, when Sir John 
entered. Burkholder had been the Old Man’s 
host tn a distant part of Ontario for two hours 
twelve yeara before, and had no other personal 
scgualnfance with the Premier. 

ir John’s exe roved round the room, and 
stopped at the Ontario man, to whom he instantly 
went with outstretched hand and: 
SW u forgotten me? Glad to 
in Manitoba. I ne fl 
ough you've gone 













the vast field of sunlight through 
which the earth careers in its annual motion around 
the centre of the solar system is also a fleld of 
magnetic force radiated from the sun, and the 
effect: sing from the motion of the earth through 
it suffice to account not only for the variations of 
the magnetic needle, but also for the permanent 
magnetic condition of the globe. 

















This discovery—tfor it seems most probable that 
further investigations will confirm it as a genuine 
| discovery—is in accordance with the nt con 

clusions of Professor He s to the intimate 
relations of light and electric 

It is a very impressive picture which science ts 
thus beginning to present to us of the solar 
system—the sun and its family of planets—acting 

4 : system, Wherein the impulses 
communicated outward 
es hundreds of millions 






























a the centre 
in every direction to 
of miles away. 
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EASY OR IMPOSSIBLE: 
| A remark imputed to Victor Hugo in reply toa 
young man, who asked him if it was difficult to 
write poetry, is both witty and true, but itis more 
witty than true. 
ly deur sir,” the poet i 
“jt is either easy or impo: 
3ut it is not always e: 
poetry. Homer noddec 














nid to have replied, 





ib) 
y for true poets to write 
occasionally, and some 











A’ 
Manitoba correspondent tells this anecdote of The | 


In the winter of '89 Mr. Burkholder, an Ontario ' 


other great poets have put forth most prosy poetry. | 





| A sure test of greatness Is to be used asa standard, 


| and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 


i tbe consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
‘better than Burnett's, we consider it a victory for 
Burnett's. (rar. 





OFFER OF STAMPED GOODS. 
1 Fele Tidy, 12x17 inches, Pinked} 20 cts. 


nd oF fen in, tamped, 35 cts. 

§ 4 jes SLA . 

1 tinen ed an Smee? Inches: 25 cts. 

All the above Free for 70 cta. 80 cts. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., 


Irvington, New Jersey. 






THE 


Most popular and sensible SUSPENDER. 
Explanations of its make-up do not satisfy. 
A trial convinces any reasonable man. Send 
for our Circular telling how you can get it. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


$12 per Acre 


‘Will purchase improved farms near 
Washington, D.C., The Nation’s Capital. 


Unsurpassed opportunity to secure a home. Settle- 
ment of Northern people. Information and maps 
FREE, Address, 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration Agent B. & 0. R. R., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Paper is a sign of intelll- 
gence and refinement. 


The Correct Writ- 
ing Papers are 


BOSTON LINEN, 


for society correspondence. 


BOSTON BOND, 


for foreign correspondence. 


and BUNKER HILL, 


every-day correspondence. 
They are superior in quality and moderate 
in price. ‘Each sheet has ite name therein, which 
you can see by holding to the light. If your Dealer 
does not keep them and will not get them for you. 
send us 6 cents and we will forward you our complete 
etic representing over 250 varieties, with 
full information how to obtain them. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 


Paper Merchants, Stationers, En; rs and Printers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


















The late FIELO-MARSHAL MOLTKE 


never suffered from a cold or catarrh, simply 
because he always used the Soden Mineral Pas. 
tilles when going out-dvors from a heated room 
during the winter months. He attested the efficacy 
of the Soden Mineral Pastilles in a letter with 
his autograph Signature addressed to the Soden 
Mineral Springs Co., of Soden, Germany. 

Beware of imitations. The genuine imported 
must have the signature of ‘Eisner & Mendelson 
Ce around cach box. Prict cente. 


Good Corset 
For §9 cts. 


As a special for our Corset Dept. 
we will offer 15,000 French-made 
Corsets (white only). 5-Hook, long 
waist, scollop top, perfect fit. Sizes 
18 to 30, at 59 cents. 

Sent by mail, postage free, for 
the above amount, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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RESCUED 
A Hard Struggle to 
Little © 
“When our baby was 
said Herman Lasher, pr 
| Little Falls, N.Y., “he 
and bones. He had not 
his eyelids, and hence w 
“At that time 1 was 
three miles from Middl 
and daughter thought t 
and I started at once fo: 
back with a box of lact 
in getting him tu take i 
Hved on this food, and 
and healthy boy. Wee 
to lactated food.” 





THE MASsTE 


The beautiful childre 
above testify in their & 
good of lactated food. 
their father, Mr. R. Hos 
“From the first day of 01 
‘could see ite merit. B 
food as it did when w 
which we tried In vain.” 

“A babe of fourteen 
and weak that {ft coul 
doctor advised giving 
prescribed "a food 
rations. At last the chil 
day from starvation. f 
lactated food, which wa 
is entirely well. The 
affidavit that lactated fo 

Intelligent and careful 
enough to know of lact 
their children to be wit 
of cholera Infantum an 
perfect food that maker 
healthy, happy and hear 


Lactated Food 1s sold 
receipt of price % cts 
book of “Prize Babies” a 
free to any mother sendi 


WELLS, RICHARDSON 


ASE 


An invaluable fan 
Wounds, Sprains, Rhe 
Hemorrhoids, Sun 
Taken internally, wi! 
Colds, Sore Throat, etc 





Pure Vaseline (2-02. 

Pomnade Vaseline (2-0 
Vaseline Cold Cream 
Vaseline Camphor Ic 
Vaseline Soap, Unsce 
Vaseline Soap, Perfu 
White Vaneline (2-0z 
Camphorated Vaseli1 
Carbolated Vaseline 


FOR SALE EVERYWHI 


Be careful to acc 
‘put up and labeled 
‘receive value for 
dealer offers you 
| stitute, decline it. 


Do NOT.B 


Chesebrough M 














Specialties. 


Holiday Specialties 
|Examine our New Mammoth Premium List. 
Here is one of them. A complete 4 


It is cro 


the Outfit is found on page 17 of our Premi 





SPECIAL OFFER FOR 50 DAYS. 
packing, we will give with each Lantern, whether sent as a pret 
alue « 


assortment of Views of our own selection to the v 


On receipt of 20 





socts. This Spr 
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For the Companion. 


A TERRIBLE VEGETARIAN. 


One of the most vivid recollections of my boy- 
hood is that of a tall, long-haired man, with 
high, narrow forehead, deep-sunken eyes and 
strongly-marked features, who appeared in our 
rural town one autumn, and lectured at all the 
country schoolhouses upon the subject of a 
purely vegetable diet. 

His name was Jeremias Lovewell; and he was 
what may be well described as a typical Yankee 
with a single grand idea in his head, for his 
lecture was something more than an ordinary 
discourse. It was a most extraordinary appeal 
a wild, tempestuous sermon, in which a homely 
native eloquence and impassioned earnestness 
were strangely and even comically intermixed 
with the drollest and dryest of humor. 

Moreover, the man was a born actor; although 
he was, no doubt, wholly unaware of the fact 
himeelf. He would undoubtedly have scorned 
the thought of acting; for he was far too mach 
in earnest with his subject. 

He was profoundly convinced that mankind 
ought to subsist wholly on vegetables, nuts and 
frnit. He ate nothing but bread and molasses 
himself, oven refusing butter. 

Vogetarianism, he insisted, was the original 
mode of life in Eden, and the only proper mode. 
Wars, murders, crimes of every degree, and all 
human sin and misery arose, in his view, from 
the use of flesh ax food. He declared that all 
animals were our fellow-creatnres, and the 
slaughter and eating of their flesh was canni- 
balism. No animal could be butchered and eaten 
without doing violence to our moral natures; and 
from this injury to human morals he traced all 
the crime and misery in the world. 

His strongest points were made in his descrip- 
tion and portraiture of the vegetarian or herbi- 
vorons animals, as contrasted with the carniv- 
orous. It was while he depicted the mildness, 
meekness and inoffensiveness of the lamb, the 
deer, the ox, the llama, as compared with the 
ferocity of tigers, panthers and hyenas, which 
live wholly by “cannibalisin” in this sense, that 
his qualities as an actor came out. 

In confirmation of his doctrine, he showed that 
creatures like the bear, or the crow, or man, 
which live on a mixed diet of vegetable food 
and flesh, exhibit a “mixed” disposition, half- 
ferocious, half-mild. He declared that the peoples 
or nations who eat the most meat are the most 
prone to war, murder and bloodshed. With true 
Yankee Anglophobia, he held up the overbearing, 
aggressive, tyrannous Englishman, in contrast 
with his suffering victim, the mild, rice-eating 
Hindoo. 

Abating none of bis earnestness of purpose, he 
imitated the snarls of the cat tribe, contrasted | 
with the mild cries of the graminivorous 
creatures; also the gruff, surly tones of the 
Briton, and the gentle agcents of the “vegetarian 
peoples.” He imitated the mien and bearing of 
Englishmen; and his representations, from the 
peculiar physiognomy of the lecturer and the 
awkwardness of his form, and his odd garb and 
long bair,—which he “bristled up" to an extra- 
ordinary aspect of fierceness,—were at times 
exceedingly striking, I had almost said terrific. 

‘This was twenty years ago. I have heard many 
public lectures since from eminent speakers, but 
have never heard one that could compare in 
araphic delineation and impressiveness with this | 
lone, unpaid effort of Jeremias Lovewell. 

As may be supposed, he did not come to us! 
from any lecture bureau. More than this, he 
charged no entrance fee. If the school district 
would not give the fuel to warm the schoolhouse | 
for the lecture, he paid for it out of his own | 
pocket. All he asked was an opportunity to 
lecture to people; and he had no book to sell. 

He was @ ian wholly absorbed in one great 
idea. 

It was said that he worked as a laborer during 
the spring and summer months, to earn the 
means to go about and lecture in the autumn and 
winter. He fully believed that mankind had 
fallen into sin and misery from eating flesh, and | 
that the reign of universal peace, the scriptural 
millennium, would not dawn till the whole world ! 
had become a vegetarian world. f 

Mis lecture attracted so much attention in our 
district that a kind of lyceum, or public debate, 
was instituted after he was gone. It lasted three 
evenings. The question, as mooted, ran as 
follows : 

“Resolved, That the true interests of mankind, 
in this world and the next, would be best pro- 
ioted by a strictly vegetable diet." 

1 do not remember that Lovewell had said 















THE YOUTH’S 


But I, then a youth in my eighteenth year, 
and another young man, named Winthrop Allen, 
took the negative view. ; 

«Wint” and I had attended a neighboring 
academy for several terms; and as usual with 
lads of our age, we considered ourselves a pair of 
unusually talented persons—an opinion which we 
have had occasion to modify not a little since 
then. 

We advocated the negative with great zeal, 
bringing forward every fact that we could find in 
all the histories and other books to which we had 
access. Undoubtedly we appeared much too 
bumptious and self-conceited to win popular 
favor, for the audience voted us down at the end 
of the third evening's debate, with considerable 
spirit, and by a large majority. 

Nevertheless, we had mage a good fight. We 
were convinced that Lovewell’s vegetable diet idea, 
was a delusion, and proved, in the case of sheep, 
deer and cattle, that the bucks, rams and bulls 
fight as savagely as carnivorous animals. 

‘We also emphasized the fact that a South Sea 
savage, subsisting wholly on breadfruit and poi, 
is as disagreeable a person to fall in with as any 





Englishman. 

But it was not till two days after the debate | 
closed that Winthrop and I hit on what we felt 
sure would bave been our crowning and utterly 
irrefutable argument. A friend in the village! 
where we had attended 
school, who knew the 
part we had taken in the 
debate, sent us a copy of 
Du Chaillu’s book of 
African travels, then re- 
cently published, wherein 
the gorilla was described 
at length. 

This was a windfall, 
indeed! Du Chaillu’s 
account of the gorilla 
was questioned then, by 
many critics, although it 
has since been shown to 
be correct in the main. 
Winthrop and I pounced 
upon it with great glee, 
and only lamented that it 
had come to us too late 
to be available in the long 
debate. 

Not quite satistied to 
let the subject drop, im 
our aggressive enthu- 
siasm we went from 
house to house through 
the district, reading the 
descriptions and showing 
the fearful pictures of 
the gorilla. 

Then we conceived the 
bold purpose of going in 
pursuit of Lovewell, hold- 
ing a debate with him 
and, figuratively, setting 
the gorilla upon him. 

The worthy lecturer 
was then in a town not 
faraway. We procured 
some large sheets of 
white paper at a newspaper office, and with black, 
blue and red crayons drew two territic pictures 
from the book, representing the gorilla, rampant; 
also another, showing with what ease the simian 
monster could overcome a man, and bend a 
gun-barrel double. 

‘These were for evening illustrations, by lamp- 
light. We rolled them on a short pole, and then, 
having mastered the principal points of our pro- 
posed argument, hired a horse and sleigh and 
drove to the town where the vegetarian champion 
was holding forth. 

Arriving there a little before the lecture hour, 
we ascertained that Lovewell was to speak in the 
meeting-house, instead of a schoolhouse. A 
rather large audience had collected, and the 
lecturer was already in the house. We walked 
in with our pole, and going forward, asked Love- 
well for permission to make a few remarks at the 
close of his lecture. 

He regarded us searchingty from out his deep- 
sunken eyes a moment, and said: 

“Sartin, sartin, my boys. This isa country of 
free speech; and ef you've got any truth to tell, 
or any new facts to bring out, you shall have the 
best chance I can give ye.” 

He then proceeded with his lecture, which, as 
usual, was @ unique and strong performance in 
its way. It seemed to me that Lovewell looked 
even taller, more lank and long-haired than when 
he had been with us, 

The audience listened with attention, and many 
applauded heartily. He spoke for more than an 
hour; and when he had finished, he asked the 
People to remain a little longer. | 

“For,” said he, “these two young friends come | 
along to-night, and they want to make a few 
remarks. They may not agree with mine; I 
calculate they don't. But truth is what we are | 
all arter in this world, and I for one want to hear | 
what they've got to say to us."* 


“The 

















much about the next world; ut our good people | 
wished to omit nothing essential. The debate | 
waxed hot. Such was thé impression created by 
the recent lecture that nearly every one favored a 
vegetable diet, in theory, at least. 


‘them in a good light. 


Neither Winthrop nor I was lacking in assur- 
ance in those days. Now I am quite sure it 
might have been better if we had had a little less, 
Promptly taking possession of the platform, 1 | 
proceeded to nnroll our drawings. and to place | 
Winthrop opened fire, | 





COMPANION. 


argumentatively speaking, on the audience. 
Without wasting a moment in generalities, he 
at once brought out the gorilla. The ferocious 
aspect of the pictures promptly riveted the atten- 
tion of every person present, and some of the 
worst boys began to whistle. 

tig and gentlemen,” said Winthrop, “we 
have not a word to say against our friend, the 
eloquent lecturer who has just addressed you; 
not a word. He is a sincere man. Everybody 
can see that. A good deal that he has told you 
is true. 

“We deem it our duty, however, to make 
you acquainted with certain recent discoveries 
jn Africa, before which this whole vegetarian 
delusion goes down like a ship at sea with a hole 
ten feet square knocked in her bottom.” 

There was a sensation in the audience, and one 
impertinent youth exclaimed, ‘You don't say !”” 

“Fasten your eyes for a moment upon this 
picture of a creature which may be briefly 
described as one of our distant relatives,” con- 
tinued Winthrop. ‘He inhabits tropical Africa. 








A traveller who has just returned from there 
gives us a full- account of him in this book which 
Thold in my hand. Tells all about him. 

“This great traveller, whose name is Du 
Chaillu, hunted him, saw him in his native 
wilds for years, and knows all about him. The 
creature's name is the Gorilla. 


most savage creature in the world.” 


“He is the most savage creature in the world. 
He can shake the life ont of a man with one hand. 
Twenty men are no match for him in @ rough- 
and-tumble fight. Even the lion gives him a 
wide berth. The leopard skulks away; the 
hyena goes yelling into the jungle. When he 
thumps on his chest and gives a roar, they all 
skedaddle. 

“With those hands of his he can bend a rifle- 
barrel double, or snap a man’s thigh-bone in two 
like a withered reed. Fighting is his forte. He 
has the most dreadful temper of any creature on 
the whole broad earth. He is the regular British 
tyrant of the woods. 
his eye. 

“And look at those teeth of his! If there's 
two pounds of meat on a man, he will get it at 
one mouthful! But does he swallow it? Never. 
It disgusts him. It would probably poison him. 
In the way of eating, he never puts a particle of 
meat into his mouth. 

“Do you ask what he does live on, ladies and 
gentlemen? I'll tell you. Du Chaillu was 
careful to find out about that. One might sup- 
Pose he lived on pure gore; but he don’t. Oh no, 
not at all! 

“This most savage creature in the whole world, 
this fighting, scowling, raging old man-mauler of 
the African forests, this violent gun-barrel-hender 
and bone-breaker, this universal terror of the 
torrid zone, lives on—mark my words, ladies and 








cane and fruit; just plain, simple green truck, and 


all his days. 
“How's that for a vegetarian ? 
, “See what a purely vegetable diet has done for 
him! Look at him! Do you see anything mild 
about him? Does a gentle disposition bean 
forth from that eye. or that hideously wrinkled 
brow? Does he look like the kind of fellow that 
would fetch on the millennium ina hurry 2° 
Wintbrop’s voice was up near to shouting 
pitch by this time, and he paused an instant for 
breath. 
“Whar d'ye s 
ye say Afriky 2” 





that animile bails from? Did 
asked 8 gaunt lumberman in a 





There is always blood in | 
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knit frock, who sat in one of the front peng 
“An’ I didn’t jus'ly ketch what you called him, 
was it a gorry-lilly ?” , 

“No; the gorilla,” oxplained Winthrop. «Ve, 
he lives in Africa. Africa's full of them,” 

“Wal, but what's that ye said "bout a distant 
relative?” queried the Iuinberman, sinking his 
voice. ‘Did I understan’ ye to say ‘twas some 
distant connection o’ yourn 2” 

I think the fellow was actually serious; buts 
burst of laughter came from the audience, 

“No, no,” retorted Winthrop. “1 said 
relative of yours. Anybody can see the family 
resemblance.” 

With that the laughter changed to a shout, 
But before Winthrop could follow up his advan. 
tage, a snowball from far back at the door struck 
him in the face; and 1 with difficulty dodged 
another. 

I did not obtain a chance to deliver my part of 
the argument, at all. There were shouts of 
“Lovewell! What's Lovewell got to say?" 

If Lovewell had been an adroit man he could 
easily bave turned the tables on us. A flippant 
or an insincere person would have done s0 
promptly. For, truth to say, although we had 
made our point after a manner, we had not 
created a good impression. We had not inspired 
confidence. 

After a vain effort to restore order and continue, 
we gave it up, and expected that Lovewell would 
come forward and finish us. 

But the vegetarian champion sat stock-still in 
one of the front pews, with his thumbs under his 
chin and his elbows on the rail before him, and 
made no sign. He seemed to be in a deep study. 
Strange as it may seem, he of all others was the 
only person upon whom we had made a real 
impression. It must have been because of his 
complete sincerity. 

He sat in grim silence until the people had 
dispersed, and we had rolled up our drawings 
and prepared to leave the house. 

“Can ye lend me that ‘ere hook o” travels fora 
day or 80?" Lovewell asked. “I want to read it 
quite keerful.” 

We told him that it was a borrowed book, bat 
that we would take the risk of letting him have it 
for a time. 

He was moving about, extinguishing his lecture- 
lamps and looking to the stove. 

“I’m much obleeged to you for comin’ over 
here to-night," he called to us, as we went out. 
We might have deemed this ironical, but for the 
kind tone of voice in which it was spoken. 

I remember that, as we drove homeward, 
Winthrop and 1 were in much perplexity bow to 
estimate the result of our effort. Not that we 
had any doubt as to the soundness of our gorilla 
argument; but the manner in which it bad 
lien received by the people, and particularly by 
Lovewell, staggered us. We could not wholly 
understand it; and we had little to say about it 
afterwards. 

Lovewell returned the book by a special mes- 
senger a week later, and nothing further was 
heard from him by us for several months. Then 
we learned that he had died in an adjoining 
State, after a long illness. We heard also that he 
had been in a very despondent state of mind for 
many weeks. 
| Itis possible that his death was promoted by 
the monotony of his daily bread and molasses. 
But Winthrop always insisted that Du Chailla’s 
gorilla killed him. 

If that be indeed true, I should consider our 
anti-vegetarian crusade one of the most regret- 
table incidents of my life. For even truth may 
be too rudely spoken. C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


| “FIVE GRAINS OF CORN.” 


Anniversary customs have no real reason for 
| being if they do not bring to mind some event of 
| importance or interest in the history of a people. 
Gog and Magog, the fabulous giants who defended 
England against the Romans, still figure on the 
Lord Mayor's day in London; the Cherry Feast 
of barbarous times is still observed on the banks 
of the Saale in Germany; and when patties of 
women in Boston drink ‘Revolutionary Tea 
together, they recall the summary protest of their 
ancestors against British tyranny. : 

A very pretty custom has to some extent grou 
up, which is well worthy to beeome universal. Tt 
recalls the sufferings and sacrifices of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and associates itself with our most festal 
holiday. It is the custom of placing on the plate 
' of cach guest five grains of corn, at the beginning 


| Sentlemen—lives on little juicy sprouts of green of the Thanksgiving dinner. 


In the winter of 1623, when Bradford was 


| Nothing stronger! Never a mouthful of meat in| governor, and the Pilgrims shared their crops in 


common, the people of the Plymouth Colony 


were threatened with famine, and were reduced (0 
such straits that for a time each person Was 
allowed a cereal ration of five grains of corm # 
| day. 
\ Pat to this test, the faith of the Forefaters 
| their great enterprise did not falter nor fail 1 
elders counselled resignation, and no one 0! . 
| leaders proposed an abandonment of their purse 
lor @ retnrn to England or other ae 
| more promising shores. Every one in the co! ons 
‘was willing to undergo every possible orice 
| for the sake of-the principle which,it represeni#0 
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In the prosperous years that followed, this event 
was recalled at the Thanksgiving festival by a 
provincial dish called succotash, which consisted 
of a palatable mixture of beans and corn. After 
the lapse of some two hundred years, Mrs. 
Hemans's “Hymn of the Pilgrim Fathers"began 
to be used at Thanksgiving festivals. The dish 
called pandowdy—a kind of apple pudding of 
colonial reputation—was similarly employed for 
like historical reasons at the dessert. 

Recently, the placing of five grains of corn on 
the Thanksgiving plate before the meal has been 
made to recall the hardships and heroism of the 
founders of New England and the American 
commonwealths. 

These things are all appropriate to Thankegiv- 
ing, the snccotash, the pandowdy, the song, 
“The breaking waves dashed high,” and the 
five grains of corn. The Hebrews built the green 
booths of the Feast of the Tabernacles for a 
thousand years. 


Se ge 
For the Companion. 
PRINCESSES I HAVE KNOWN. 


Second Paper. 


As I was driving one fine morning in Savoy, I 
met two ladies, who were walking. Their hands 
were full of wild flowers. They were plainly 
dressed, and wore good stout boots. 1 saw that 
one of them was young and pretty, and very 





PRINCESS BEATRICE, 


much entertained with a gronp of little peasants, 
who, in their long black or red woollen frocks and 
closely-fitting white caps, seemed to have stepped 
from a picture by Albrecht Diirer. 

I met this group in a little village in the 
mountains, which was built, pavement and all, of 
gray stone. Very likely this village was five 
hundred years old, and had not been changed 
since the first stone was laid. 

I stopped to buy some cream from an old 
peasant who was milking her cow, and who saved 
me a pitcher of cream every day for an invalid 
friend. As I did so I looked back and saw the 
children—Clemence and Charlotte, Jeanne and 
Pierre—all friends of mine, scampering back for 
wooden cups, which later on their mother filled 
with good, fresh milk from the cow. ‘Then they 
carried the cups of milk back to the two ladies. 

‘When I drove the next day to get my cream, I 
found Clemence and Charlotte, Jeanne and Pierre 
very happy as well as pretty. 

Tho peasants are a handsome people in Savoy, 
with red cheeks, black eyes, and very white teeth. 
My little friends were all decorated with new 
crosses and hearts, a favorite ornament in that 
Catholic country, and Pierre bad a new, sharp 
penknife, with which he had already cut his 
finger. The cup—one of the wooden cups—was 
thus engraved: 

“Beatrice, April 11, 1885." 

Then I knew what I had already surmised, 
that I had seen with these children, the day 
before, the Princess 
Beatrice of England, 
youngest and favorite 
daughter of Queen 
Victoria. I was des- 
tined to see her and 
the Queen every day 
for three weeks, driv- 
ing about, making 
sketches, and enjoy- 
ing the fine mountain 
air of Savoy. 

The Princess Bea- 
trice has much artis- 
tie ability, and made 
many sketches of the 
straight and ieautiful 
peasant women who 
carry their bundles on 
their heads. They all look comfortable and 
happy, with none of that pathetic misery which 
une sees in starving Swiss faces. 

‘The Princess Beatrice was not then married. 
She was a blonde young woman, with blue eyes 
and very fine teeth. She looked, as we say, 
“very English,” and it is not a bad epithet, for 
many English people look like the royal family, 
and they may be said to have established a type. 
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The Ethlop gods have Ethiop li 

“n cheeks and woolly hair ; 

The Grecian gods were like the Greeks, 
‘As keen-eyed, cold and fair. 


I saw the pretty Princess down by a tumultuous 
waterfall, looking at the monument of the Baron- 
ess Bloc, a poor young creature who was drowned 





THE YOUTH 


there. The Baroness was a friend of Hortense, 
the daughter of Josephine, who had come to take 
the baths. The two young girls were stepping 
from stone to stone, when the Baroness Bloc 
made a false step and was swept away to instant 
death. 

Now, in the midst of the swirling waters, 
madly rushing on as those of the rapids at 
Niagara, stands a marble 
monument with this inscrip- 
tion: 

“Hore was drowned, under 
the eyes of her friend Hor- 
tense, who loved her, the 
Baroness Bloc, in her 25th 
year. Oh, you who visit this 
wonderful place, tread care- 
fully—think of those who 
love you.” 

I have noticed one thing 
about princesses, and indeed 
all royalties. They study to 
say these things in an epi- 
grammatic and neat manner. 
This epitaph, fall of heart 
and feeling, has a studied 
French grace abont it which 
we blunt Anglo - Saxons 
sometimes miss. I never 
could read it without tears, and I noticed that 
there were tears in the blue eyes of Beatrice. 

Perhaps Hortense had caught the trick of being 
epigrammatic from Napoleon, her great step- 
father, who was the master of this sort of 
comprehensive eloquence. He could say more in 
five words than most of us say in twenty. Once 
I entered a church in Florence, and visited the 
grave of ‘Charlotte Napoleon Bonaparte,” one of 
the nieces of the great emperor. They had wisely 
let that name tell her story, and underneath was 
only engraved in golden letters : 

“She was worthy of her name. 

The Princess Beatrice, although she made no 
pretensions, had evidently a ‘soul touched to fine 
issues,” for she lingered long by the monument 
of the drowned Baroness. 

Nothing could have been simpler or more 
healthfal than the life led by the Queen and her 
daughter at Aix les Bains. Very plainly dressed, 
even what we should call “shabby, or dowdy,” 
the two royal ladies walked or drove in a donkey 
cart about the park, or through the beautiful 
scenery of the sweetest spot in Europe. 
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The royal carriages, preceded by a pad groom, | 


would await them to take them up when they 
were tired. 

‘The Princess is very fond of painting wild 
flowers. She has published a volume of her 
studies. I saw her receive a 
deputation of the ladies of 
Aix, who brought her some 
flowers. She was dressed 
in a little black and white 
checked silken gown, rather 
the worse for wear, and 
looked very much frightened. 

One of the great characters 
at Aix was Charlotte, the 
masseuse, a very handsome 
Savoyard woman. She was 
employed by the Princess 
Beatrice and became a great 
favorite. When the royal 
party arrived at Aix, Char- 
lotte conld be seen in her 
clean white apron and cap, 
walking down from her 
mountain home, her fine 
black eyes all aglow with 
excitement, going to the Villa Mottel, where the 
Queen stayed. She had many stories of the 
graciousness of the Princess, and told how she 
made a cloak for Charlotte's grandchild with her 





own hands, beside writing her many letters. 

‘The next time I saw the Princess Beatrice was 
at the English Court. 
the mother of a pretty baby. She was now the 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, dressed magnifi- 
cently, and witb five orders hanging at her neck 
she was @ queen’s daughter indeed. But I did 
not find her half so pretty as she was in the 
sweet, sequestered, enchanting lanes about Aix, 
with the Dauphinoise Alps covered with snow 
behind her, cutting her name on a wooden cup 
for some poor little peasants, who will ever 
treasure her cup as an heirloom. 

On the day when I saw her at court she stood 
by the side of her lovely sister-in-law, the Princess 
of Wales, who was receiving for the Queen. The 
Princess of Wales is perhaps the most beautiful 
princess in Europe, and I afterwards saw much 
of her. 

Particularly do I remember her at the Queen‘s 


Jubilee, at a parade of volunteers, when she stood | 
leaning on the arm of her father, the King of | 


Denmark, who cannot conceal his pride and 
delight in his royal brood,—the Empress of 
Russia, the King of Greece, the future Queen of 
England,—a very good family to lean on in one's 
old age! 

But of all of these the Danish king looks at 
Alexandra of England with fondest eyes. She 
looked so happy and pretty at the Queen's garden- 
party, with all ber children, and the Scotch pipers 
playing before her. 

There I saw a little brown princess from Hin- 
dustan, the Maharanee of Knch Behar—the first 
woman of her race to be introduced by her 


‘as | reigning monarch and her equal. 
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She was now married and | 
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husband into soclety as his equal, and as a 


woman of high rank. She was about the color 


of @ chocolate caramel. She is very small, very 
pretty, dressed in white and yellow gauze, with a 
turban of the same, which is becoming to her. 
‘When the Queen passed her she kissed her asa 
It was consid- 
ered a great honor. These Indian princes and 
princesses made everything 
else look poor, their dresses 
were so superb and so covered 
with jewels. The Holkar 
of Indore, a great “swell,” 
wore a green turban with a 
network of rubies; and in- 
deed their servants, in white 
turbans and black faces, 
were as handsome as they 
could be. 

I afterwards met the Prin- 
cess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lorne, at a watering-place. 
She is very different from 
her quiet sister Beatrice, but 
she is charming. 

Fall of spirits and love of 
fon, full of talent, sh. can 
hardly tame herself down to 
be a quiet, pompous royalty. 

I saw her paint a portrait of a young girl in 
an afternoon. Her conversation is very sprightly 
and witty, and when she chooses, very agreeable. 

Another gracious princess was the Duchess of 
Connaught, who, with her two pretty children, 
was in a summer hotel where I was staying. Her 
lady-in-waiting, Lady Adela Larking, caused 
herself to be introduced to me, and said, pleas- 
antly, “Her Royal Highness would like to have 
you presented.” She took me up to her; I made 
‘® courtesy, and a very pleasant talk of an hour 
followed, with many questions about America. 

This lady is the daughter of the late “Red 
Prince,” Frederic Charles of Prussia, who was a 
famous soldier, and who distinguished himself in 
the war of 1870 between Germany and France. 

She is a very sweet, happy, accomplished and 
simple-mannered woman, the wife of the Queen’s 
third son. 

But I had soon a more romantic and unexpected 
interview with another princess. 

One of my friends in London isa noble lady, 
who had been for years in the household at 
Windsor Castle. She now lives in a retired way 
in London. 

One day I said to her, ‘*I am to be presented at 
court on Thursday; and I am nervous about my 
courtesy. I fear I shall not make it properly." 

“Ah!” said she, ‘come and take tea with me 
to-morrow. One of my gos- 
sips is coming in, and I will 
try and help you through.” 

So I went, and found a 
pretty, quiet lady taking tea 
with my friend. It was 
the Princess Christian, the 
Queen’s third and very good 
daughter Helena. She was 
most amused at my uneasi- 
ness about the courtesy. 

“It is only the ‘charity 
bob,’ with a respectful in- 
tent,”” she said. 

Indeed that is all it is. The 
charity children in England 
bend one knee and drop a 
little,—“duck their heads,’’ 
we should say,—as they pass 
their superiors. All English 
people do the same when they 
| pass royalty. It is very quiet, very simple—not 
the grandiose courtesy of the minuet, which is a 
sweeping, graceful thing. 

Once I went into an artist's studio in Paris, and 
was shown a lovely picture of two fair girls, of 
whom I saw something later on. These were 
real princesses, again. They were the daughters 
of the Count of Paris, the head of the French 
Bourbons, and the man who would to-day be 
King of France if either the old monarchy or the 
throne of the Citizen King Louis Philippe had 
not been overthrown, 

The Princess Marie, d’Orleans, their cousin, 
was married while I was in Paris to Prince 
Waldemar of Denmark, whom the foreigners call 
“the little pig’ of that royal house. That simply 
means that he is the baby! 

This pretty, fair girl had the Inxury of three 
wedding dresses—one for the civil marriage, one 
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religious ceremony. 





for the signing of the contract, and one for the 


The Duchess de Chartres, mother of the bride, 
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| very hard in their study, and it is not often that 
they are as happy or as free as other girls, but 
they are almost universally religious, full of a 
sense of duty, thoroughly well-bred, most amiable 
in manner. M. EB. We 
aes 


For the Companion, 
“WE MUST HAVE A FAIR.” 


When your church society or your temperance 
band or your ‘King's Daughters” feel obliged 
to get upa fair to raise money for the organ, or 
the library, or for some pet charity, you know of 
course how busy you must be for a long time 
beforehand, making fancy articles; and as the 
day approaches, how hard you must work pre- 
paring refreshments and decorating tables. 
Sometimes under such circumstances one resolves 
that one will never have anything to do with a 
fair again. 

But while the fancy-work and the useful articles 
and the refreshments must always be at the basis 
of the whole thing, there are so many ways of 
presenting the fair itself to the public, that the 
spice of variety is not lacking once more to 
stimulate your zeal and to attract outsiders. 

Last winter a “Rainbow Fair” proved to bea 
successful venture. Seven long tables displayed 
the seven colors of the rainbow—red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. For 
instance, the first table was festooned above with 
drapings of red cambric, and three or four of 
those great tissue-paper balls, which look like 
bunches of double poppies tied up close together, 
were hung over the centre. Over the red table 
were red ones; blue ones over the blue table, and 
80 on. 

There were red flowers on the first table, and 
among the fancy articles those in which red was 
predominant were made most conspicuous. The 
attendants at this table wore white aprons 
trimmed lavishly with red ribbons. 

It was not hard to carry out the same idea with 
each color; and then, to crown all, there was one 
grand table at which all the colors were rampant 
together, and the girls’ aprons were trimmed 
with seven different hues on each. 

At this table were sold dolls and all kinds of 
things used in dressing dolls, together with many 
sorts of toys. Here, also, tickets were sold for 
the ‘Dolls’ Show” at five cents apiece. 

The ‘Dolls’ Show" was curtained off at the 
end of the hall. There was a door at each end of 
it, so that people could go in at one and out at 
the other. 

This show was a ‘loan exhi Each 
little girl in the Sunday school had loaned her 
dearest doll, dressed in its prettiest clothes, with 
a card attached bearing both the doll’s name and 
the owner's name. It might be “Helen Clara, 
loaned by Kitty Jones,” or “Baby May, loaned 
by Alice Smith.” 

Older people, too, loaned curious and rare 
dolls. One was over a hundred years old, with a 
delicate wax face, a long, narrow waist, and a 
quilted petticoat. 

There was an Eskimo doll, an Indian doll, a 
Sandwich Islands doll, and two funny old Dutch 
dolls with smooth, painted wooden faces. 

The “‘Rainbow Fair” was a great success. 

A smaller fair was given in the Sunday-school 
room of a suburban church. This was a “Fair 
of Days,” and there were seven tables besides the 
flower and lemonade stands. Over each table 
was stretched a banner of white cotton cloth, 
with the name of the day upon it in large gilt- 
paper letters. 

At Monday's table were sold clothespins and 
laundry soap, washboards and tubs, coils of line, 
packages of borax, pound-packages of starch, 
and bottles of blueing. There were also toy 
‘tubs, washboards and ping for the children. 
; Gingham aprons, suitable for a laundress to wear, 
decorated bags for soiled clothes, and a nest of 
clothes-baskets, also appeared here. 

‘Tuesday's table bore flatirons, cakes of wax, 
jron-stands, numberless holders, ironing aprons, 
bosom-boards, sprinklers, water-basins, toy irons, 
fluting irons, and an order for coal. 

Wednesday's table held all the conveniences 
for mending, needle - books, work - baskets, 
emerys, darning-cotton, thread-cases, housewives’ 
scissors, sewing-aprons with pockets, pin-balls, 
button-cards, tape-measures, shoe-bags, thimbles 
and bodkins. 

‘Thursday represented leisure, with calls and 
fancy-work. Here were card-cases, card-receiv- 
ers, crocheted laces, and every sort of fancy 
article that did not suit any other table; because 
there was nothing that might not bave been made 








on Thursday. 

Friday's table held brooms and broom-brushes 
with cases, feather dusters, cloth dusters, pretty 
bags to hold dusters, decorated dustpans, eweep- 
ing-aprons, and a lot of jaunty sweeping-caps, 
all colors. 

Saturday's table was luscious to behold; for on 
‘it were the results of cooking and baking. Such 
tempting loaves of cake, such fiaky jelly tarts, 
and such delicious home-made candy! Baked 
beans and brown bread dared to be there, and 
there were sandwiches and canned fruits. 

Then the Sunday table,—what was on that? 
Good reading, of course; books and booklets; 
text-cards, bookmarks, and photographs of the 
pastor. This fatr, too, was a great success and 
lasted three days, afternoon and evening, 


is famous for her taste, and she did not allow her 
delicate blonde danghter to be overloaded by her 
clothes. 

I admired most her travelling dress of soft 
Nile green, with a mantle of gray, and a soft, 
| pretty felt hat, which became her. She wore a 

spray of white lilac at her breast which looked 
exactly like her; and white is, moreover, the 
emblematic color of the royal family of France. 

She was followed hy a small bull-terrier. 
Around the dog's neck was a collar of alligator- | 
skin with plates of silver, on which was engraved | 
| his name and hers, and a royal crown. He is her 
inseparable companion, and she seemed devoted 
to him. 
| ‘The Orleans princesses are excellent girls, and 
| are thoroughly educated. They have to work 














TAXATION. 


Why are taxes necessary ? 

By whose authority can they be raised P 

What are the reasons why this should be so? 
Distinguish between direct and indirect taxation. 
What are some ways of raising taxes indirectly ? 
‘Are our national taxes direct or indirect ? 

Why does the nation use this method ? 

Why do States and towns employ a different one P 
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For the Companton. 
SHEPHERD LULLABY. 


tlver moon high in the sky 
‘The plnrough the clouds is creeping + 
‘The soft winds sigh a lullaby 
‘While bonnie bairn Is sleeping. 
Hush, baby —husby my daritng | 
fig! |—laddie! 
Out in the night wee jasper-stars 
‘Above thy cot are peeplng, 
And at thy side sweet angels bide, 
‘Their silent watches keoping— 
Sleep, baby, sleep '—so weary, 
‘Thy mother loves her dearle! 


‘Hush, little one, and take thy rest 
‘With peaceful dreams beguiling 
‘Upon thy breast the fairies nest, 
Thelt dewy lipsasmillng. |, 
Bush, baby,—busb, my darling! 
‘Helgho; Hi—laddie! 
So close thy drowsy blue-bell eyes 
‘With never a thought of sighing! 
On misty wing, while elfins sins, 
Old witches are a-Aying. 
Sleep, baby, sleep nor fear thee, 
‘Thy mother loves ber dearic ! 


Steg, little tamnbkin, softly sleep, 
‘hear thy father calling, 
Wale he doth keep, the genile sheep 
‘Ghost shadows are a-falling ; 
Hush, baby,—hush, my darling! 
ielgtd Hi—loddie! 
Up In the sky agolden web 
The dream-gods are a.weavini 
With takllng song they fit alony 
‘Beware! ‘They are deceiving! 
Sleep, baby, sleep so weary, 
Thy mother loves her dearie ! 
Jean La Rug BURNETT. 
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For the Companton. 


NO WORD FROM HOME. 


A pathetic story is told of a Russian state 
prisoner, who for fourteen years had been kept 
at hard labor in a mine in Siberia, without 
hearing a word from his family and home. His 
political offence had been great, and unusual 
rigor was exercised in his confinement. He 
was ignorant whether the cause for which he 
suffered bad been stamped out, or was making 
its way in Russia; he was ignorant, too, whether 
his wife and children and his old mother were 
dead or alive 

At last his brother, after great risk and suffer- 
ing, succeeded in making his way into the mine. 
The prisoner recognized him, but such was his 
terror of discovery that he feared to speak to 
him except as a stranger. 

The two men were alone together for half an 
hour, but, with longing eyes fixed on each other, 
talked only of their work, or the trifling things 
about them, fearing lest the guard should over- 
hear even a whisper. The brother was discov- 
ered, and dragged away for punishment. He 
finally made his escape, but the prisoner died in 
the mines, still uncheered by a word from home. 

One reads the story almost with indignation at 
their cowardice. Why did they not speak? 
What comfort his brother might have given the 
prisoner in that half-hour; what loving messages 
from home; what high, helpful thoughts for the 
lonely years to follow! 

Yet are we not all in somewhat the same posi- 
tion as these men ? Exiles from a higher country, 
hourly needing help from it, remembrances 
and proofs of its love, its comfort—of the fact 
that, after all, it is our home. We meet each 
other day by day, our hearts full of these things, 
of sympathy, of comfort, of noble longings; but 
we rarely speak a word of them to each other. 
We talk instead of the weather, the news, the 
trifles which pass and die with the day. 

It is not wise, if indeed it is not wicked, to 
keep our hearts and minds too closely shut 
against each other. 

An open window has often thrown a beam out 
into an otherwise unlighted night, and guided 
some hopeless traveller back to safety and peace. 





—— 
For the Companion. 
HER’ PRAYER. 


This was how it happened. The last two 
sleeping-cars were thrown down the embankment. 
I was in one of those cars. And a perfect wreck 
they were, a mass of broken timbers. Truly, it 
was kindling-wood, and it kindled. 

Then arose an appalling wail of souls in agony. 
Human prayers and buman curses; prayers to be 
taken, prayers to be spared; while straight into 
the air rose the pillar of steam and smoke. 

Staggering and amazed, filled with wonder at 
my escape, I heard a pitiful little moan amidst a 
tangled mass of splintered timbers, bell-cords and 
velvet cushions. 

Poor little girl! I remembered she had sat in the 
seat in front of me. Her golden curls had seemed 
an aureole, that enhanced the sweetness of her 
pure face. With the help of others, I succeeded 
in extricating her bruised and broken form. 
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i face, by 

‘She was horribly lacerated, but her face, by 
some rare chance, remained untouched. We laid 
her gently down, beyond the heat of the burning 


18. f 
The moisture of agony was on her cold white 
forehead, her eyes were contracted with unutter- 
able pain. The scarlet thread of her pure little 
lips was parted, her mouth was parched and dry 
and drawn. She did not see us—she was looking 
far beyond. Though she wished for death to end 
her agony, yet she feared to suffer greater pain. 
With all the eweet simplicity of @ child’s faith 
she closed her eyes and said, “Ob, take me, God, 


but please be easy !"” 

He took her. The rigor of her face relaxed, 
and the smile that illumined it was evidence 
enough to us who remained, that He had answered 
her prayer. c. He M. 

Eg 


JIM. 


It was the firet night after the Johnstown flood— 
the first night and the worst. “A few of us,” 
reports one who passed through that terrible 
experience, “were etanding on the bank over 
looking the plain and the smoldering debris at the 
bridge, seeing nothing, and trying not to think. It 
was dark, and darkness then was horrible. Pres- 
ently some one pulled a few pieces of the wreck 
together, and built a fire. We could at least see 
each other then. The man who had made the fire 
hunted around, found a battered can, and made 
some coffee, which he passed to the rest of us. 


“41 suppose you've lost a good deal here?’ I 
sald ashe came to me. It seemed natural then to 
make some such remark to a stranger. 

“No, he replied, ‘I didn’t lose anything.’ 

«Do you live here?” was my next query. 

“No,! he answered; and then, with an odd 
laugh, he added, ‘I’m a tramp, ! s'pose. I hap- 

ened to come along here, and this thing jest 
Broke me all up. J haint been workin’ for four 

‘eat, but when I seen all these folks with nothin’ 
left, an’ nobody to help ‘em, | jest pitched in afore 
T'kiew it, an’ here I stay "s long’s I can be of any 
help to anybody.’ 

«| somehow ‘felt an interest In the fellow from 
that moment, and I told him to come round to 
headquarters the next day, and we would tell him 
what to do. He was on hand, and said he was 
willing to do anything; so we tied a white ptece 
of cotton about his hat, with the word ‘MORGUE’ 
on it in big lettera, and sent him to help handle 
the dead. 

“Tt was awful work. After a day or two we 
noticed that he was one of the best men we had. 
He was patient, industrious and kindly, never 
shirking # task, no matter how hideous, and never 
wanting to stop eo long aa there was work to do. 
He gave bis name eimply as ‘Jim,’ and that was 
the only name we ever kuew him by. 

“For forty-five days there was no more faithful, 
honest and hard-working man than Jim among all 
the thousands that were there. He did his part so 
intelligently and uncomplainingly that we came to 
think & good deal of him at hendquarters. One 
day the last of the men were paid off, and Jim 
received his noney with the rest. 

“What are you going to do now?’ I asked him. 

Well, Wil tell you,’he said. +l hulnt always 
been a tramp. I used to have a nice home in 
Massachusetts, and a wife and children; but five 
year ago I had some trouble with my wife, and I 
went away, and—well, I haint been good for much 
since; but'l’m goin’ home now. Secin’ all these 
Peonle, go miserable, an’ workin’, you know) an 
elpin’ ‘em what | could, it’s kind 0” chunge 
somehow, an’ I want to see if 1 can’t be somebody 
myself.’ 

“Later in the day I saw Jim again, You wouldn't, 
have known him. He wore a new suit of clothes, 
and had had his haircut and aclean shave. He was 
a big, stalwart fellow, with a waving moustache, 
and he really looked handsome; but there was 
something wrong with him, and I knew in a 
minute what had spoiled Jim's life. 

‘Jim,’ Lsald, ‘you've been drinking.’ 

“+A little," he answered. ‘You see, I'm through 
work now, an’ I haint drunk a drop since I’ve been 
here, 80 I thought I’d just get a taste.’ 

‘Now, see here, Jim,’ I said, ‘that isn’t right. 
You'll spoll everything if you ‘keep on. Quit it 
now for good.’ 

“He half-promised, and went on down the road 
to join some friends. 

“Some time afterward one of the aides came in, 
looking very queer, and sald, “There's an accident 
happened to Jim!” 

“T followed the alde, and we went up the rail. 
way track to a little group of men; in the midst of 
them was poor Jim, lying on the ground. He had 
fot,in the way of’a freight train somehow, and 

oth his legs were cut off above the knee. 

“He was taken up gently, and carried to the 
hospital. We did what we could for him, but it 
wasn't much. Two or three of us watched by his 
bedside, but at dawn he was dead. In the ceme- 
tery at Johnstown the poor fellow lies buried. At 
the head of the grave there is a board bearing the 
simple inscription, ‘Jim."” 
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EVAPORATING METALS. 


Some experiments, made recently by the cel- 
ebrated Prof. Willlam Crookes, give a very clear 
view of the wonderful activity that prevails among 
the invisible molecules of which all matter is 
composed. With the aid of electricity Professor 
Crookes undertook to evaporate a large number of 
different metals. It does not surprise anybody to 
see water turned Into vapor by the application of 
heat, or by the rays of the sun, because the phe. 
nomenon occurs before our eyes every day, but it 
is different when we talk of evaporating iron, gold 
or platinum. 


Such evaporation te carried on upon a large 
scale only close to the surface of the sun, where 
the unimaginable heat turns the hardest’ metals 
into clouds of glowing vapor. On a very small 
scale, however, metals can Le evaporated iia most 
beautiful maniier. A garrent of electricity passing 
veen electrodes, throu; : ¢, 
bios mee igh a vacuum tube, sup- 
f apiece of platinum fs used for the negativ 
electrical pole, the passage of the current Arives 
off some of the molecules of the platinum. which 
afterwards condense on the inside of the glass 
tube, forming a beautiful mirror-like deposit. 
‘The manner in which this action takes place 18 
very interesting. To understand it we must rec- 
ollect that the change of any substance from the 


solid to the liquid, and fro ti 
vaporous. condltion, mpiished' be eke 


greater and greater 
which it is composed. 















If the molecules of a 

ly too far they will get beyond the molecuiee 

attraction of the liquid mass and escape Into the 

atmosphere, or the free space around them, in 

which case they are said to have evaporated. ' 
The ordinary way to increase the motion of 





molecules, or in other words, to 
. , £0 produce evapora. 
Hon, such’as changing water into steam or vapor, 


| 
| 





dern 
he application of heat. Heat, as mod 
te oye teaches, 18 simply a form of molecular 
Motion. But the electric current, streaming from: 
ne metal pole to the other, also affects the mole- 
cules of which the pole'ts e2inposed, and by 
Ciimulating thelr motion, drives them beyond the 
sunere of attraction of the metal, whereupon they 

prod until they come into contact with the eur- 

lags. 

rounding guy Brotessor Crookes has evaporated a 
aczen different metals, including that very hard 
dorstance, iridium, of which the nibs of gofd pens 
are made, Gold and silver are very easily evap. 
avgted in this manner, while aluminium can bardly 
be evaporated at all, although itis so much lighter. 








——_+o-—___ 
For the Companion. 


UNDER THE BEECHES. 


ne beeches In the forest old 
Pelovolden leaves are strewn, anu overhead 
From sunny boughs a mellow light Is shed, 
And we ether walk the streets of gold. 
‘Across the blue the sunset clouds, unrolled, 
Pour down pure color till the paths we tread 
Rea glorified, and eye and soul are fed 
With mystic light and splendors manifold. 
O friend, is Heaven fairer? Could we see 
Into the soul of This that wraps us here, 
‘Were it not one with Heaven's mystery ? 
© Earth divine! If we with spirit ear 
Could catch the key-note of thy harmony, 
SVould not the Meaning of the Whole be clear? 


ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


——+or—__—_ 


DISOBLIGING. 


In Mies French's sketch of “Plantation Life in 
Arkansas” in the Atlantic Monthly she remarks 
upon the exalted position still occupied by the 
planter. He is expected to direct all undertakings 
of pleasure or profit. In most cases he is post- 
master, justice of the peace, free doctor, and 
matrimonial adviser for the neighborhood. Such 
a scene as this is common: Scene, the store. 
Dramatis persone, the planter and Jeff Laughlin, 
whose wife has been dead for the long perlod of 
two months. 

Laughlin: Well, no, str, I alnt come for tradin’ 
to.day; I almed to ask you’ advice. 

Polite but inarticulate murmur from planter, 
who goes on posting up his ledger. 

Laughlin (whittling abstractedly on the rim of 
the desk): Well, you see, my mother-in.law, she’s 
a mighty nice old lady, and she gita a pension of 
eight dollars a month, and spends ever' cent on It 
fur the children; but fact 1s, she’s so old and 60 
nigh-sighted she ‘jeat natchelly cayn't keep things 
up, and it’s too hard fur her, and {t's jest breaking 
her down. And I jest "lowed I'd ask you’ advice. 


Planter; Well, Laughlin, 1 don't see anything 
for it but for you to marry again! 
Laughlin brightening’ considerably): Well, J 


don't see anything else I’ kin do. I hate to terribly; 


but Jooks Ike T Jest natehelly ben obleeged to. 
Planter: Had you anybody in your mind, 
Laughlin? 


Laughlin; I reckon Phonetta Rose wouldn't 
have ine? 

Planter (with truthful frankness): No, 1 don't 
reckon she would. 





Laughlin: 1 lowed she'd think I’d got too many 
children. 
Planter : Yes, I dare say. 





Laughlin: They're mighty nice, still children, 
and make a strong force for the cotton field. 

Planter ; They seem nice children. 

Laughlin (mvich agitated): I—I—say, Miet’ 
Planter, don’t you guess you could write a letter 
to Mles Phonetta, and ask’her for me? 

Planter: Well, no, Mr. Laughiln, I don’t think 
she would take kindly to having any other man do 
her eweetheart’s courting. You speak up for 
yourself. 

Laughiin (despondentiy): Yes, sir, 1°It turn tt 
over in my mind; but you see, I’d hate terribly 
fur to have her say no to me right to my face, and 
‘twudn’t be nigh so bad in a letter. So 1 didn’t 
know but you — 

Unlucky Laughlin! 
dar’ 


He has reached the boun- 
y line of the planter’s amiability. 

"t write love letters, and I won't pull 
teeth!” declares the planter, and Laughlin goes 
his way to propose to Phonetta in form on their 
Way home from “playing games” at a neighbor's, 
to be rejected, and to feel ever afterward that it 
“Mist? Planter’d named it to her instead, she'd of 
talked different.” 


—_-—+e—___ 
ATTACKED BY SAVAGES. 


In dealing with the natives of the South Sen 
Islands one must be considerate, kindly and 
cautious, but at the same time quick to resent 
dishonesty, as otherwiee these wild people will 
make themselves most unpleasant, to say the 
least. An Australian, who was cruising about 
these Islands in a small yacht, found tt necessary 
to make some repairs to his boat, and took advan- 
tage of a friendly harbor for that purpose. He 
purchased a bit of land with a small house upon it 
from the chief, and work was immediately begun. 


Everything went well for a time, as the chief 
rofessed himself to be entirely ‘satisfied and 
lendly. Soon, however, the workmen began to 

miss one small thing after another, and finally an 

irreparable loss was sustained, by the natives 
entering the house atnight, and cutting the bellows 
of the forge through at the nozzle. 

Hearing of thia from the workmen, the gentle 
man decided to go ashore and demand satisfaction 
froin the chief. The only result of the Interview 
seemed to be a loss of temper on one side, and 
avdisplay of Insolence upon the other, the chicf 
showlng’an offensive indifference. 

“After delivering my ultimatum,” says the 
yachtsman, “I turned round, and found about fifty 
armed meh coming out of the bush behind me. 
Hallo! thought [, this looks like fighting; so I 
began to back down to the beach, at the eame time 
preparing a small revolver I had in my pocket. 

“The old chief, meanwhile, had taken a tom. 
ahawk and spear’from behind a tree, and made a 
rush for me, and as he lifted his tomahawk to 
strike, I fired full at ble breast, but the revolver 
missed fire, and 1 only saved my skull by catching 
his arm as it fell, and'giving him a trip at the same 
ume, which enabled me to back away faster than 
he could follow me. 

“It was not xafe to turn and run, as then I could 
not see to ward off any spears théy might throw 
but as the chief was making for me the second 
time, one of the others threw a spear, which 1 

olded by knocking It off with my hand; however, 

It plerced it below the first finger. 

hen the chief made another rush for me, and 
as he struck I fell backward over the root of a'tree. 
Again T tried to fire the revolver, but it would 
not work. 

“At that moment I heard a rushing notse in the 
leaves, and a howl trom the chief My old dog 
Rover had him by the leg, in which he made his 
teeth meet; but he did not stop long enough to let 
the man get a blow at him, and though the natives 
threw many spears, they failed to hit him. 

The dog's timely assistance enabled me to get 
down to the Veach and call H—, who jumped 
ashore with the muskets, when the natives cleared 
off. I sent for Torrootooroo, the chief, who came 
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over with bie canoes, and when he 

| business, he came to terms and pald the feet 
Thad demanded. Then | maite the chica eet 

he made me one, and we were good friends eet 

and there was no further trouble.” Ageia, 


——+o-___ 
BONES, 


The following composition on bones was actual) 
written for a school exercise by a bos, and a, 
thought so amusing and original by the teacher 
that she gave it to the editor of the Popular Science 
News for publication, from which journal we 
extract It. 


Bones are the framework of the body. 

no bones in me, I should not have so ian iat 
and grandmother would be glad, but I Iike to bare 
motion, ' Bones give me mation-because they ae 
something hard Tt hat 


‘or motion to cling to. 

no bores, my brains, lunge, heart ald large view 
wessels would be lying around in'me asd mig 
get hurted, but now the bones get hurte 
Much unless itis hard bit # at at 

my Lones were burned I should ve 
becauce it would take the animal out of oe 
were soaked ina acid 1 should be limber. "Neacter 
showed usa bone that had been soaked. Ieould 
bend it easily. { would rather be eosked i 
burned. Sonie of my Lones don’t grow close to 
my body, enug, like the branches of atree cui 
am glad’ they don't, for if they did 1 could wot 
Play leap-frog and gther nice games I know. 

reason they don't grow enug to my body 1s 
because they have joints. Joints is good things to 
have in bones. There are two kinds. The ball 
and socket, like my shoulder, is best. Teacher 
showed it to me, only it was the thigh bone of an 
ox. One end was round, smooth, and whitish. 
That fs the ball end. ‘The other end was hollowed 
in deep. ‘That fe the socket, and It olle tel it 
is the only machine that oils iteelf. 

Another joint is the hinge joint, like my elbow. 
lt swings back and forth and oils itself. ‘It never 
creake like the schoolroom door. ‘There ts 
other joint that don’t seem like a joint. ‘Thatisin 
the skull. It don’t have no motion. 

‘All my. bones put together in their right places 
make a skeleton. If I leave any out, or put any 
in thelr wrong piaces, it alnt no skeleton. Cripple 
and deformed people don't have no ekelevons. 
Some animals have their skeletons on their out- 
site. Iam glad 1 aint them animals; for m 
skeleton, like it is on the chart, would not look 
well on iny outside. 
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SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


In the early days of the Civil War, the Maine 
volunteer regiments were quartered at Augusta 
for several weeks after thelr organization, to be 
drilled and trained before going to the front. 
Many of the soldiers were young men from the 
country, in whose pockets the bounty money 
burned as long as it lasted, to the great advantage 
of Augusta store. and stable-keepers. 


Two soldiers came into a livery -stable one 
morning, and asked the proprietor how much be 
would charge for a team to go to Waterville 

“Six dollars,” was the reply. 

The bargain was closed, aiid the soldiers drove 
off. Toward night they returned, and one of them 
stepped Into the office and tendered the proprietor 
six dollars, 

“Ob no! 
dollars.” 

“How le that?”” 

“Why, you asked me how much for a team to 
take you to Waterville, and I said alx dollars; but 
you came back, didn’t you? I meant six dollars 
each way.” 

The two friends, after a little conference, paid 
the swindler the twelve dollars, and went away 
without a word. 

About a week later a soldier again appeared st 
the stable office and inquired, “How much fora 
team to Waterville?” 

“Six dollars,” replied the proprietor, not recog 
nizing the man upon whom he had played 60 mean 
@ trick the week before. 

The soldier took the tonm and started off. About 
five o'clock in the afternoon he appeared, on fool, 
and walking into the office, sald: ‘a 

“Here's your slx dollars for that team I lin 
this morning.” 

“But where's the team?” was 
rejoinder. 

Aon fonly hired tt to go to Watercille, yeu 
know.’ left it at the hotel stable down there. It 
cost me elx dollars to bring it back last week, £0! 
thought I'd return by cars this tlme. t's so much 
cheaper, you see,” and he left the proprietor to hit 
meditations about the comparative smartness 0 
civilians and soldiers. 





he exclaimed. “Your bill is twelve 


the astonished 
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LOG-ROLLING IN EAR! 


An old farmer in Morgan County, Indiana, wae 
busy in his clearing some years ago writes & 
correspondent of The Companion, rolling loss 
together, atacking brush, pulling stumps and the 
like, when two hunters emerged unexpectedly 
from the bushes. 


They “passed the time of day” with the farmer 
and tke younger of them said to his companion, 
“Did you ever do any work of this sort, judge’ 
“Yes, Indeed,” answered the second MAM, 
“Weil,” sald the firet speaker, ‘'so did 1. © 80 
many years ago. Let’s try our hands at it nomi 4 
“Agreed,” sald the judge, and the Wo te: 
aside thelr guns, took off thelr coats, aud Fer 
work upon the loge with a will. At the end oe 
hour they had finished their etint, and the 
| offered to pay them. 
“On no,” the strangers sal 
to what we have done.” 
Well idont know your names gentlemen, 
hom Ihave to thank, but —" te 
Wily name ts Elliot” the judge, broke 1% ‘a 
’e ia Senator Harr! . 
Py oe domi mean it!” exclaimed the farmer ae 
as the United States Senator and the Jude tid to 
Supreme Court started into the woods, he * 
himeelf: _ 
“Well, now, I've read a good deal In the PARE 
about these politicians a-fog-rollin’, but 
if I thought they ever really did it! 


‘ou are welcome 





nor 
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VACATIONS WANTED. Z 
‘The ways and sayings of the Baboos, or educa/ 
natives of India in the employ of the govern 
are a source of continual amusement to the FUE), 
in that country. They frequently misuse 
words of which they are fond Ina laughable © 


a rina 
There was no misuse of English, howerg tie 
ea for a holiday recently put forware icvical 
Baboos employed in the Government Ger rene 
Department at Calcutta. They. asked t et 
authorities to close the office becauen toy! 
suffering from perspiration and & 
stagm for thelr work , 
It te no surprise yn To 
authorfties denied the molest request a Mott 
vacations some Americans would Ue Tay 
a plea of this kind were accounted ¥ 














Tearn that the herd! 
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For the Companion. 


A HOLIDAY COOK. 


‘There was n girl in our town, 
And she was wondrous wise, 

For she could make a cranberry-tart 
As big as two mince.pies; 

And when the children ate tt up, 
They counted twenty-four, 

And then she made another tart, 
As hig as two pies more. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Tommy kissed grandma very soberly, and | 


walked slowly off to bed. 
“Dear me!" sighed grandma 
“Whatever ean I do to pacify the dear child ?” 
Jonas was reading a newspaper at the kitchen 
{table. The door was open. 
‘ «Don’t you worry, ma‘am," said he. 
| reckon I can find some nutting for him." 
“0 Jonas, if you only could!" said grandma, 
eagerly. “I wouldn't mind your leaving the 
work or anything. I don't fool as if 1 could 
bear to have Tommy's visit spéiled.” 
Jonas chuckled softly, 
hear. 





‘heard him go carefully down the back stairs in 
| his stockings. 
| «It's real kind of Jonas,” she thought. 


wants to get the chores all donc, so as to have 
time for Tommy.” 

When Tommy woke he found his oldest clothes ' 
ready for him. 
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“Grandma, grandma! of course you thought 
“he cried, chival- 
There is—lots! 





Look here !"* 

He threw off the basket-cover triumphantly. 
‘Grandma gave one look, and actually turned 
pale. 

Brazil nuts, pecans, chestouts, almonds, Kng- 
| lish walnuts—the basket was more than half-full! 

“We had to put all the kinds together,” said | 
Tommy, “ ‘cause we didn’t have baskets enough. | 


| And wasn’t it funny, grandma? Lots of them | 
but grandma did not| were under other kinds of trees. 

| Sweet apples once growing on a sour apple-tree— ° 
| He got up very early next morning. Grandma! papa said it had been grafted. 


But 1 saw some ! 


I guess those 
!elms and maples must have been grafted.” 
Grandma looked at Jonas. He had been going 


“He | to laugh, but he changed his mind and sneezed | thelr codesini. 


instead. 

“Dunner'sall ready," said grandma. “Tommy, ; 
let Susan wash your face and hands.” 

But when be was out of hearing, she said: 
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For the Companton. 
NUTTING AT GRANDMA'S. 


‘Tommy stuod at grandina’s knee in bis little 
white nightgown. 

“Grandma,” he said, looking wistfully into 
her face, ‘to-morrow will be Saturday, and the 
next day Sunday, and the next Monday morn- 
ing!” 

“Yes, dearie, I know,” 
sadly. 

Tommy's papa had written that Tommy was 
to be sent home on Monday morning. 

“If I don't go nutting to-morrow, I can’t go at 
all” 

‘Tommy. spoke so solemnly that grandma gave 
a little start, 

“Why, dearie, grandima'd ove tu have you go! 
I told you so all the time, but there isn’t a 
single nut-tree anywhere about here that T know 
of. 

“But papa always went when he was your 
little boy. 


answered grandma, 





ch u long time ago, ‘Tommy! 
sn't the same now. Some of the 
trees have been cut down, and some have died. 
You'd only have your tramp and get all tired 
out for nothing.” 

“Well, I’ve ‘xpected and ‘“xpected, and if I 
. 1 sha’n't feel as if Td been at your 








To be sure, they bad been quite new when he 
came to grandma's, but everybody knows that 
clothes—especially trousers—age very fast in the 
country. 

By nine o'clock Jonas was ready. Susan had 
found two baskets—one much larger than the 
other. 

“The little one is to pick up the nuts in,” 
explained Tommy, “and the big one to turn 
them into.” 

Jonas drove Dolly and the democrat-wagon up 
to the side gate. 

«Jump in, Tommy !"" he called. 

Tommy gave grandma a hug that almost 
knocked off her spectacles. Then he climbed up 
beside Jonas, and they rattled merrily away. 

Grandma watched the wagon as far as the 
turn of the road, and then went in to finish the 
pair of spotted mittens she was knitting for 
Tommy. 

It was nearly noon when she looked out of the 
window, and saw Dolly’s white nose coming 
| around the corner. 
| “Oh dear, I hope the precious child hasn't | 
been disappointed!" she said, anxiously. 

Five minutes later, she was sure he had not. 
His face was bright with smiles, his brown eyes 
were dancing under his yellow curls. 

Tle sprang to the ground, and Jonas pulled 
the large basket from under the seat. It seemed 





‘boy 2” asked a lady one day. 


“Jonas, you meant well. But you must never 
deceive my little boy again—not even to make 
him happy! Remember, Jonas.” | 

Mary A. P. Stansnury. 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE PREACHER. 


It was very stormy Sunday, and mamma and 
the children did not go to church. 

Harold, who was not yet five, and his younger 
brother Dorry liked to go to church and Sunday- : 
school, and to-day they hardly knew what to do | 
with themselves. Just before noon Harold came 
into mamma's room, saying: 

“Mamma, Dorry is going to play store!” 

“But it is Sunday,” said mamma, gently 
must not play store to-day.” 

“1 know it,” said Harold, “and please give me 
the preach-book, mamma; I'm going to preach 
to him!" 


“he 








Deniz was a little boy who was foud of: 
climbing. “Dunie, come down,” somebody was | 
constantly saying. “What is your name, little 
“Dunie Come- 





down,” he replied. 











“Poor old horsey!” said Harry, when he saw 





heavy—Tommy tugged with both hands. 


blind Dobhin. «Why, he’s lame in bofe eyes!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzies, etc. 
1. 


ANAGRAM FOR BOYS. 
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RIDDLE. 


Chinamen own me and prize me dearly; 
Gentlemen play with me long and late; 
Without me a quarrel would run but queerly : 
‘To be Number Seventeen seems my fate; 
1am given to actors, and other folk, too, 
And always you'll find me ahead of you. 


3. 
SQUARE WORD. 


* 


wae 


A precious stone of carmine red, 
Xnanimal, of grayish bro 

A group where feds will lightly tread, 
Soyrstme, 


in country or in town. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, In(n) fancy—Infancy. 


Who will be uur next president? 
ino in elected. 
Mikey words— Whittier, Suow-Bound, Lowell, pre 





The mau 








text, secede, mine, hah! 
. Thetis), best(ow), throw(ster), of (ten). 
mets). ras), Patkim), tocae),.” throw(e) 





them(e), away (ward). —“The best throw of the 


ay 
tHlee iS ta throve them away’ 





« 
Lu 


mcCmens 
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5. Doe, do, dough. 
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Ladiesand 
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easy, pleasant and lucrativ ne Ic 
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“Brown's Hot 





Invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving, | unbeceled.e citer Addrean DAMPERS oF- 
pain, and healing cuts and bruises. % cts. a bottle. (Adv = : pany standard Fost 7 
ae gees ee 





Barnét('é allison te a aure-retet,. Aquareer site| TA Berkshire Hills 
oy ro Sanatorium 


bottle by mail only for ets. Joseph 

= For the cure, of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
send for lists, papersand | use of the knife. Book with complete info 
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Robertson, the Canadian Dairy Commissioner. STAMP: mi ralsed, Australian, ate : 


















FARMING APHORISMS. 






















Among his duties fs that of delivering lectures to | “orsweanted wocnee ae TP! Vincent cnathan 
farmers throughout the country. Of late years the MONEY wade raniaiy by sting wr L.1 Thompsons CURED ADAPTED 30 414 tape op 
Dominion Government has adopted many wise | MO! _Bfusleal Collection. (For full particulars, a AP: ALL KIN; 









measures for improving Canadian agriculture. | 2 Ones 
Experimental farms haye been established in EACTMAN COLLEG! ate 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
perinatal hme hve tea ote | eh Shisckt WHAT WILL CURE DYSPEPSIA HAND & MACHINE WORK 


jentifi Feant ons turntned etent | Isa remedy which will cause good nourishing food to | LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of 50 much interat 
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Oratory and, Dramatic Aciton, Fine (Art 

‘ ri reve’ , . ure, Languages, Pinno an rea 
He who discovers a new dish confers a greater | Funiug. COMFORTAULE HOME for lady 


benefit on mankind than he who discovers a new | St 
star,” says a famous writer, and the majority of 
persons would be willing to accept the statement 
without dissent. 
the confluence of the Delaware and Schuylkill 
Rivers, there is a fine old place, once known as the 
Lawrence Seckel estate, afterwards the property 
of Stephen Girard. In the time of the Seckels the 
abundance and variety of its frutt, eapecially its 
fine pears, made the place famous. 

Not many years ago there was still standing In 
a corner of the grounds an oli pear-tree—a very 
patriarch among the trecs, and the most celebrated 
of them all. For more ‘than a half-century the 
fruit of this tree was not tasted. No one thought 
of eating the Insignificant pears, not much larger 
than marbles, and the tree was contemned as 
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worthless, while its fruit rotted on the ground oF | gO Ng» WW SMECR INDIA LINONS — poRoveg MERW! 
Wag enten by cows or gonts, CROCK LAWNS 6 BATISTE 

r Seckel, Lawrence's father, threatened many | Oj 
times to cut down the tree, but years passed and fe] FACE PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnw? 


stood, biding its time. 
planted it, no one knew. 
awrence Seckel came into possession of the 
te, and the pear-tree, being in a sense an 
ancient landmark, was allowed to stand, although 
the owner had it in mind to cut It down some time. 

One afternoon in early fall, Mr. Seckel was 
returning from a long walk and chanced to pass 
beneath the worthless tree. He stood for a minute 
resting In its shade. 

Suddenly a pear dropped, struck him upon the 
head, from which he had removed his hat, and 
rolled {nto his open palm. Tinlf-automatically he 
fumbled the fruit Letween his fingers, and was in 
the act of throwing it away when’ it occurred to 
him to bite it. 

“Ah, the flavor of that pear!” Mr. Seckel used to 

in telling the Incident. “I had thought myself 
nnolsseur in peara, but I had never tasted the 
equal of that aforetime despised little fruit.” 

hus was the Seckel pear discovered. That year 
the pears were not left to rot on the ground, or to 
feed cows and goats. They became the favorite 
on Mr. Seckel’s table. Scions from the tree were 
soon {n demand, and the Seckel pear has now 
hecome a favorite. 


How it’came there or who 
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A SOUTHERN HOLIDAY. 
a 


In some parts of Tennessee the people celebrate 
a monthly holiday, the name of which is apt to 
puzzle strangers until they find that its spelling 18 
not what they imagine from the pronunelation 
given It almost universally, by “whites” ay well as 
colored people. ‘This holiday ts called “Fuss 
Monday,” that is, Firat Mondiy, and it is celebrated 
on the first Monday of every month. 


It isa great day for marketing, shopping, trading 
cing horses, and gossiping among all the 

n population of a large town or clty, 

Early In the morning the proceasion of men, 
women, children and babies, on horseback, on foot, 
or in Wagons and vehicles of every description, 
hegins to stream along the “pike,” toward the 
centre where the “Fuss Monday” festivities are to 
be held, and late in the day the same procession 
wends ita way back again. 

The people, though many of them are undoubt- 
edly weary from ‘the day's excitement, almost 
invariably’ look gootl-natured, and well ‘satisfied 
with the success of their purchases, sales, and 
exchanges of news. 

‘The children, particularly the boys, learn to “alt 
a horse” well atan carly age, and a lady who bas 
lately spent sume time in southern Tennessee says 
that it ig by no means an uncommon sight to see a 
sturdy boy of cizht or nine years, sitting so 
firmly, yet gracefully, on his horse, that It almost 
seems as If he had grown fast to the handsome 
creature's back, riding rapidly slong the dusty 
pike, with an umbrella held easily over his head 
to protect hin from the broiling aun. 

Such a boy, if he belongs to one of the old and 
aristocratic families of the place, ts probably 
riding to school, or on some errand toa neighbor's; 
but if it happens that, in company with some 
discreet older person, he fs allowed to see some of 
the “Fuss Monday” fun, he is sure to enjoy it, and 
ride home when the day is over with a good stock 
of adventures to relate to his less-travelled brothers 
and sisters. 
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PAID HIMSELF OFF. | 


“When I would do good,” sald the apostle, 
is present with me;” and what was true in St. | 
Paul's day I3 true now. Every man has two men | 
in him, and the question ia which shall get the | 
upper hand. 

A man who was in w! 














are called “pretty good | 


circumstances,” but who was not by nature of a | 
put for 





generous turn, met a poor old woman whil 
his afternoon ride on horseback. She ste; 
front of him, and, in S 

an alms.” 

It was easier to give something than to refuse 
altogether, and he dropped a quarter into her hand 
and toile ou. Presently he bezan to soliloquize : 

“After all, now, shouldn't Ihave done better if 
| had kept that quarter and Louzht myself some- 
thing? tow do I know that the old beggar wasn’t | 
a humbug?” \ 

When his meditations had gone thus far he 
wheeled his horse round and rode back quickly to 
where the old woman was standing, 
ive me back that money,” he satd. 

She handed it to him without a word, wondering 
what sort of a customer she had fallen In with. 
Ife put the coin into his wallet, and at the same 
time took out of it a five-dollar bill, which he passed 
to the beggar. 

“There, sel 

kept till: 





















sald he, “1 guess you'll wish you'd | 
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“ BUSTED,” NOT BROKE! 





Doubtless our unlettered friends have fine dis. 
tinctions in the use of words, for which we do not 
give them sufficient credit. A new pupil in a 
colored school took # shattered lamp.chimney to 
show her teacher. 


“AN! said b 









‘your chimney is broken, ts it?” 
“No, sir,” she it's busted." 
In her distinction of terms lay all the difference 

between a confession of guilt and an assertion of 

Inaocence. The word “broken” she understood to 

mcan that the mishap had occurred by her own 

fault; und fn correcting to “busted” she meant to 
imply that seme unknown agency, a current of 
collLair, perhaps, had caused the break. 

Here ‘ty a distinction as clear and real 
make Jn more scholarly terms. 
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cod-liver oil unless you digest 


Avoid the taste. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your drugesst keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
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Donald Kennedy, 


Roxbury, Mass. 
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de amputated, but it cured 


Well. that 


Was 


ht to know it. 
Yours very truly. 
Mrs. M.D. Peanion, 
S.18on, Futina, Mo. 
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r Muslin. 
h This brand of 
muslin isuNsUR- 
of t e PASSED for fine- 
ness and excel- 


lence of manu- 
facture, being 
particularly 
adapted for 
ladies’ undergarments, gentlemen’s shirts and 
nightshirts, In purchasing garments ask for 
this brand and take no substitute. Sold by all 
leading Dry Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch, 


Night 










Night Robes like this, cut Hubbard 
style, excellent cotton, choice Hamburg, 
full size and worth’a dollar, But to 
jeall your attention to our Cotton 

Underwear, we shall make a special 
bargatn of’ this and mark it 
Postage, 


\ aver, Z5 cents. siete 
MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass, 
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Cheap Shoes offered 
at a LOW PRICE 
that lose their shape 
in the first wetting 
and wear out ina few 
weeks, or 


Ask your Dealer for Heywood's Boys’ Shoe. 


BOOK FREE, If you will send us the name of 
your shor-dealer off a postal enrd, we will send you ag 
Interesting book containing useful Informatio about 
the care-uf shoes. Mueb Ig found in this book which 
{snot cenerally kuown by the public. Address the 


| HEYWOOD BOOT AND SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass. 


A Regular Built Boys’ 
Shoe thoroughly made 
from selected stock, that 
will last and retain its 
style for months. 




































Trude Mark 


is stamped on the bot- 
toms of every pair. Any- 
thing else shown you 
when you ask for the 
STORM SLIPPER is 


an imitation and in- 
ferior. Look for this 
Trade Mark 
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CHOROIDITIS. 


‘The retina, the One network of nerves on which 
vision depends, lines about one-third of the interior 
surface of the eye. The necessary access of light 
to the retina may be more or less fully cut off by 
entaract that destroys the transparency of the 
yatalline lens; by a clouding of the vitreous 
humor, that ills the globe behind the crystalline 
lens; by the enlargement and hardening of the 
globe, destroying by pressure the senstbility of 
the retina and optic nerve; and by the many 
serious affections to which the tris and the cornea 
are exposed. 

Behind the retina, beuween ft and the tough, 
white membrane that covers the eye outwardly— 
the “white of the eye”—ts the ehorol memb1 
This secretes a black pigment, which fs both a 
background for the absorption of excessive light, 
and a source of supply of “visual purple,” some- 
how essential to the act of vision. This membran 
is liable to inflammation. Hence the term choroid- 
itix—the termination “itis always denotes In. 
flammation of that to which it 1s applied. 

‘There are many different forms of this disease; 
the most common is “diffused” chorolditie. It ts 
essentially chronic. What the ophthalmoscope 
revenis Is either small, round, white spote, or 
larger, irregular ones seattered over more or less 
of the membrane, generally with accumulated 
masses of pigment elsewhere, the whole resem. 
bling the skin of a leopard. 

These spots may be confined to the outer portion 
of the eye, and have little conscious effect on 
vision. 

If they are near the centre, as they are most apt 
to be, they affect the vision seriously, even If they 
are quite small; for the “vieual purple” is no 
longer secreted, and the nerves of the retina over 
the spots ave wasted or deatroyed. 

The disease may often be arrested in time wo 
save a large portion of the eye. It may continue 
for months with intervals of improvement and 
relapse. It shoul be remembered that there is 
always danger of ity extending to the sound eye. 
Says Sir Erasmus Wilson: 5 
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‘0 when the eye ts exposed to strong light. The 
eyes must be used but sparingly, and such physteal 
exertion as might inereave the veular congestion 
should also be avoided. The digestive functions 
must be kept in good condition.” 

An oculist should be consulted. 
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WATERSPOUTS. 
It has frequently been aeserted that a water- 


spout can be broken and destroyed by firing a! 





cannon-ball through it, but this 1s not the opinion 
of Professor Cleveland Abbe, who saw mauy 
waterspouts during the United States scientific 
expedition to West Africa in 1889. 

He did not try to shoot one, but from his study 
of their manner of formation and appearance, he 
voncluded that a cannon.shot would not be likely 
1 bave much effect upon them. 

Waterspouts appear to take thelr rise at the 
edge of a vain.squail where there is an ascending 
current of air. They are essentially «mall tor- 
nadoes, and it hay been observed that a tornado in 
pa os8 a lake assumes the charactertatic 
¢ of a waterspout. 

two principal phenome 
the cup and the spout. 
shaped mass of spray and water on the 

































Sometimes the xpray rivex toa height of a hundred 
feet or more. 


The spout Ix the most singular part of the 
rle. According to Professor Abbe’s recently 
tions, it assumes the appearance 
Nial_ cloud” stretching 


ape 
published obser: 
of a vapidly whirling 














S | 
‘obalt blue or neutral-tinted glasses should be 





4 in a water 
The cup ts a 


u, just under the place where | grain that I missed him 
rs to be let down from above. 


THE YOUTI’S 


downward “by spasmodic efforts” from the lower 
eurface of the general cloud above it. It Increases 
its length gradually until it reaches the spray, and 
then begins retreating, forming and re-forming 
several times. Sometimes a swirling and bending 
tube is formed, reaching from the clouds to the 
gea and remaining for several minutes, and at 
other times the effort to form a spout proves a 
failure 

The most striking thing i Professor Abbe's 
reporta is his description of “an exceedingly fine 
al line” which generally preceded the shooting 
downward of the tubular cloud in the waterspouts 
that he saw, and the appearance of which “was 
very similar to that of the sting of a bee pro- 
truding from its sheath.” 

The downward stretching of the waterspout is 
probably tw be ascribed, like the similar appear. 
ance of the funnel of a tornado, to the rapid 
condensation of moisture in a swiftly ascending: 
current of air. 

There is not much danger to be feared from an 
encounter with a waterspout except by small 
vessels. In fact, there is at least one instance on 
record in which a waterspout passed over a ehip, 
the only damage done being the deluging of the 
deck with water. The spouts are only a few 
ynrds—often only a few feet—in diameter, although 
their height may be a quarter of a mile or more. 
























CHARGED BY A BUFFALO. 


Every farmer's boy has seen two angry rams 
rush at each other, with heads almost down to the 
ground. It {s thus that a mad African buffalo 
charges upon the object of his rage, be it man or 
lion. Such a charge is described by Mr. Herbert 
Ward in Scribuer's Magazine. 


White his comrade, Mr. E. J. Glave, was stalkin; 
a large herd of buffaloes, he fired at a bull, but 
only wounded it in the shoulder. The herd stam- 

eded, but the wounded bull trotted into a neigh- 

ring patch of scrub, whence, as Glave ap- 
roached, he rushed Into the open, and for an 
instant stood there «lazed. 

Recovering himself, the infuriated animal ex- 
tended his neck, stuck’ back his ears, stamped with 
his fout, sniffed the air, and with an ominous twitch 
of bis tail charged straight for the man, who atood 
waiting him, fifty yards off. 

Glave saw fron the pace of the charging buffalo 
that his Hfe depended upon the one shot. He 
waited, therefore, until the brute, with head close 
to the ground and bellowing with’ rage, was within 
afew feet. Then he fired and shot it through the 
heart. So sudden was the shock and 60 great the 
impuise, that the brute turned a somersault, and 
Glave had only time to jump aside to avoid being 
crushed. 

While stalking the herd Glave had given a native 
hile helmet to carry. When the ian saw the 
infuriated buffalo about to charge he climbed up a 
high tree. So scared was he that even after the 
bulfato had beeu killed, he could not be persuaded 
to come down with the helmet, and another native 
had to go up and get it. 

The exposure of the hunter’s head to the sun 

ave him @ severe fever, and that night he was so 
Selivious as to require several men to‘control him. 








AID TO MEMORY. 


“Tod” Walters is a ten-yexr-old boy in whom 
the spirit of mischief and the spirit of investiga- 
tion are developed to an unusual degree; at least, 
hia suffering grandparents entertain that opinion. 





grandevn, it cannot be denied that their prinetpal 


relief. 


Neither of the old people had very sharp eye 
sight, and they seldom used their apectacles except 
for reading, so it was not surprising that they 
fulled to discover some peculiar indentations 
which marked the top rall of the polished balus- 
ters on the first morning after Tod's arrival, and 
which grew deeper with each succeeding morning. 

To all appearance Tod did not notice them, 
elther, unuil the last day of his visit. Then he 
aunounced In confidence to his grandmother : 

“Hm afeaid, grandma. that I've made ‘some 
narks on the baluster-rails with my Waterbury, 
ut you see I've always run «down go fast that | 
never noticed them till this morning!" 

“With your Waterbury, Tod!" echoed his grand 
mother in amazement. 

“Why, yea’m. I’ve wound it by pressing the 
winder on the rail, you know, every morning since 
Tcame. It was such a splendid place, and saved 
such a lot of time, because I could doit as I ran 
down to breakfast: And always doing it that way, 


of course it kept me from forgetting to wind {t, 
you see!” 














FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS. 


The spirit of implicit obedience is always to be 
commended in a child, even though the too Iteral 
Interpretation of instructions may occasionally 
have an unexpected and amusing result. 


Mabel, a very circumspect and conscientious 
young maiden of four, was sent into the parlor to 
entertain a caller for a few minutes until her 
mother could appear. 

‘The conversation drifted to Mabel’s intellectual 
acquirements, and the visitor asked, “And do you 
know the alphabet, Mabel?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, will you say it for me?” 

Mabel began very glibly; but after three or four 








letters she ‘stopped abruptly and sald, “If yo 
binge mp‘amn, x duane T'd better not.” bss 
| “Why,” asked ‘the other in surprise. “Wh 
makes you think you had better nots we 
“*Caiuse,” replied this exceptionally discreet 
young woman, “thav’s about all I know. and 


mamma says I mustn't tell all I know 





NARROW ESCAPE. 


“Ant sure,” said Patrick to his friend Dennis, 
“I was near Indade the day to bein’ made a prisint 
of a most byootiful harse, wid the coat of a duck 
the grace of a dancing-masther, and the spade of 
an antilawpe.” 


Arrah!” said Dennis. “The loikes 0° yi 
| Rear made a prisint of a harse! Be ronan 
ure, an’ that | was, Dinni: 














vis dear. "Twas by a 
: was tn a chaise he 
| Was, and dhruy ‘by a foine intleman “of, me 
°¢ nee. He stoy rine 
| Artuamtance, Te stopped ferninet the house of 
“TU a fine harsé ye hey thayre,’ says 1. 
Lelave ye're roight, eave he, 
id ye give him to me? 3 
Naw! says he. ee 
pilAn’ egorra, if he'd said 
hime 









‘Yis” Pd ’a’ had 








‘Tod made them a short visit a few months ago, | 
and although they are fond and proud of their | 


feeling when they sald good-by to him was one of | 
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: h use “Brown's 

To cleanse and preserve the teeth 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap 1s the 


only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 


ites on the teeth, Camphor strengthens 
vegetable parasites: rengthens 


[Ad 


and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 


bottle. Sold at drug stores. 
or woman In every town to rep- 


Wanted ersmat in ore orn or 


and lucrative business opening for the right person. 
2 R, DINSMORE & CO., Boston, 
Mase. GAN Tacturers Stationery Goods, Blooing, &¢. 


«TI am giddy; Expectation 
whirls me round, the imagin- 
ary relish is so sweet that it 
enchants my sense.” What 
will it be when that the 
watery palate tastes Shrews- 
bury Tomatoketchup. 


E.G HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK, 








‘An enterprising, active man 








Government 
Baking Powder 
Tests. 


NITED STATES 

and Canadian 

Government 

food investiga- 

tions show the 
Royal Baking Powder 
a cream of tartar pow- 
der superior to all 
others in leavening 
strength. 

Statements by other 
manufacturers to the 
contrary have been de- 
clared by the official 


authorities falsifications 
of the offictal reports. 


The Key 
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_ Music Books, 
Latest Series! Just Issued! 


The latest and most pi 
“Ne Plux Ultra” Series. 


ular Music Books : the 


NV: e Plus Ultra Pian 


Collection. 
Carefully complied for the progreasi 
Superb composltions by some of tie most teegk 
Phe book is large’ sheet musie steer 
nusle size. ~ 
neatly bound, In iiluminated papercover: 


N' ¢ Plus Ultra Ballad 


100 pages, large slze, containing the cholcest sex 
timental, pathete, devotional, and olter sor, 
each wi eful plano or organ ae 

his book should be In every household 


WN: ¢ Plus Ultra Song and 


Chorus Collection. 


With piano or organ accompaniment to each 








song. Only the most popular song writers are 
Feprésented. “Each song has a ringing choras for 
four voices. Just the book for the home circle. 


Carefully revised to date. 


Nz Plus Ultra Dance 
Collection. 


Every style of dance muste for the plano {s repre 
sented. The pieces are not dificult, but each one 
is a popular, captivating air. 
The Ne Plus Ultra books are 
large sheet music size, finely 
printed and strongly bound. 


ANY VOLUME SENT POST-PAID ON 
RECEIPT OF 50 CENTS. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPAN?, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 





Success 


in washing and 
cleaning is Pear!- 
ine. By doing 
away with the 


rubbing, it opens the way to 
easy 
weekly wash can be done by a 
weakly woman. 


work; with Pearline, 2 


It shuts out 


possible harm and danger; all 
things washed with Pearline 
last longer than if washed with 


Everything done better 
These form but a small 





it. 


—Why women use millions upon millions 
of Pearline every year. 


Let Pearline do 


its best and there is no fear of “ dirt doing its worst.” 


On the peddlers and grocers who tell you “thisis as good as,” of 
Turn K “the same as” Pearline. IT’S FALSE; besides, Pearline is 
the INCY never peddled. 236 JAMES PYLE, New York 
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BY DIRECTOR CHR. BACH. 
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BY DIRECTOR CHR. BACH. 


Tue WILLER § 


CHOTTISCHE 


THE WILLER POLKA. 


Twelve pages, music portfolio size, engraved notes, handsome title page litho- 


graphed in four colors and 


inted on finest paper. 


ri 
Above sheet music will be mailed postpaid to any address on receipt of 14 


cents in stamps or coin. 


WILLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Order now. as thig advertisem 
will appear but once, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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For the Companton. 


ZULEIKA. 
In Three Chapters. — Chapter III. 
Claude Recovers His Own. 


It was plain to any one who knew Zuleika well 
that the mare which stood before Claude was not 
the splendid animal which he had brought from 
Constantinople with so much trouble. In his 





| would be overtaken by the express at Dresden 
,in the afternoon. Unless he had taken the pre- 
caution to get off at a way-station, or unless 


BER 19, 1891. 





| “You think to bully me,’’ Madir muttered in 


| Turkish, glowering at the Colonel, ‘but if you 


dare interfere with me, I warn you it will go ill 


some accident happened, they would therefore be | with you!" 


certain to catch him; and they had no doubt 
| that they might rely upon German justice to do 
| its work surely, if slowly. 

| Both Claude and the Colonel, while speeding 
southward, gathered all the information they 
could from train-hands and station-mastera, in 
order not to lose track of the Turk. They be- 
came convinced before they reached Dresden 


Colonel Ring turned to the officials, and said, 
frankly and calmly, in German: 

“1 demand of you, gentlemen, that you keep 
this man in your custody until I can procure a 
warrant for his arrest. He has stolen the dapple- 
gray Arabian mare which is locked up in this 
car, and I shall hold you responsible for the 
safety both of the horse and the man until I 


agitation he could form no idea how the substi- | that Mudir had regarded extra precautions as | return—which will be in an hour.”” 


tution had taken place. 

Without stopping to thrust the gray mare back 
into her box, Claude ran out into the stable yard, 
and in hoarse and unsteady 
voice, called his groom. 

Ina moment the man came 
running out of the hotel, 
his absence even at that 
moment indicating that he 
had not been very diligent 
in his attendance. 

“Where is Zuleika ?”’ cried 
Claude. 

‘The man stared stupidly at 
the mare, who had not stirred 
from the spot where Claude 
left her. 

“Surely, this is Zuleika, 
sir,” answered the groom. 

“Don’t dare to tell me that! 
Have you no eyes? Who 


has been here since last 





night 

“No one has been here that 
I know of.” 

“Do you mean to say that 
Zuleika has walked off and 
left this substitute in her 
place without your knowing 
it?” 

“I know nothing, sir, 
about it.”” 

Claude could not make out 
from the man’s manner 
whether he was telling the 
trath or not. He had a 
suspicion that he had been 
bribed toallow the exchange; 
but if so, he was feigning 
innocence very cleverly. 

There were grooms in the 
stable during the entire 
night; there was no evidence 
that the lock had been forced 
or picked. A skilful burglar might, however, 
ave picked so simple a lock without leaving 
any sign that it had been tampered with. 

Dismayed and heartsick, Claude walked back to 
the dining-room and told his father of Zuleika's 
disappearance. The Colonel listened for a while 
in silence; then a ray of light suddenly broke 
across his face. He jumped up with a vehement 
gesture, and cried : 

“That scoundrel, Mudir, has done it!”” 

“Mudir Pasha?” 

“Yes. He followed me northward. I saw 
him on the train, but it did not occur to me then 
that he was tracking me in order to find you. I 
supposed he bad gone north to buy horses. It is 
Prince Ishmael who has sent him. You know 
he was terribly angry when you left, and he 
awore to get Zuleika, no matter where she was.” 

“Then Zulcika is now on the road to Constan- 
tinople 2” 

“Undoubted!. 

“And Tam going to Constantinople after her, 
unless I can catch her on the wa: 

“Well, lam going with you. A fraud, a theft 
like this, is more than I can stand. Such villany 
must be punished.” 

It was a gratification to Claude to find his 
father scarcely less incensed than he was him- 
self, for when the Colonel started to doa thing, 
he seldom allowed any obstacle to defeat him. 

Both packed their hand-trunks in haste, and 
drove to the Anhalt station, An express train 
was to leave at ten o'clock, and Claude employed 
the fifteen minutes he had to spare before the 
departure of this train in asking questions rela- 
tive to Zuleika of brakemen, conductors and 
freight agents. 

He ascertained, beyond a doubt, that Mudir 
Pasha had started with the Arabian mare by a 
freight train which left at six o'clock, and which 








unnecessary, and was taking the straight road 
southward to the Ottoman dominions. 


He spoke politely, but as one who was accus- 
tomed to command. He wore now the uniform 


At the great station in Dresden, where they | of an officer in the Norwegian army—for he had 





Zuleika Decides a Difficult *Matter. 


| arrived at two o'clock, Colonel Ring and his son, | 


having obtained a permit, made their way with 
| difficulty among the network of tracks and the 
puffing engines. 

After five minutes’ search they found a box- 
car with an open grating for ventilation at the 
top, and stopping to listen, they heard distinctly 
the stamping of a horse's hoofs. 

“Zuleika, my beauty!" Claude cried, in a 
cajoling and tender tone. Instantly there came 
‘a wild whinny from within the car, followed by 
| plunging and stamping. 
| «Zuleika! Zuleika, my beauty!” he called 
again, whereupon there was a fresh tattoo of 
‘excited hoof-beats, and Zuleika’s head appeared 
‘at the grating. 

A piercing whinny, which was rather a scream 
of pain and impatience, echoed under the wide 
rotunda of the station. 

Claude felt as if his heart would break. With 
a tremendous wrench he tried to pull the sliding 
door aside; but it was locked. 

“Patience, my son, patience!" said his father. 
“Do nothing rash, or you'll spoil everything.” 

A surprised exclamation and a slam as of a 
bench that was upset were heard from an adjoin- 
ing car, and in another moment Mudir Pasha 
burst through the door and tumbled down the 
steps, followed by two railroad employees. 

Thieves!" he yelled, in broken German, as 
soon as he saw Claude and the Colonel. Thieves! 
Robbers! I demand their arrest instantly !"” 

His coarse face was scarlet with anger and 








alarm. Two or three of the officers at the station | 


came hastening up. 

| “Itis I who demand this man’s arrest,” said 
Colonel Ring, calmly. “He has stolen my son’s 
horse. And I tell you,” he exclaimed, turning 
to Mudir, “that you shall not escape from this 
place until you have given up Zuleika!" 


been allowed to retain his rank in the army of 
his own country. This uniform, with the ribbons 
of many orders on his breast, did not fail of its 
effect upon the railroad officials. 

Mndir, it was evident, was a coarse fellow, 
who might be capable of anything, while his 
accuser’s appearance showed that he was a man 
of authority and rank. 

They promised to keep Mudir for an hour, and 
not to allow him to take the horse away. To 
make assurance doubly sure, Claude remained at 
the station, now and then speaking to Zuleika 
through the grating, while his father went in 
search of the police. 

It occurred to Colonel Ring, when he had 
sworn out a warrant for Mudir's arrest, that his 
former acqnaintance with the King of Saxony, 
whose cicerone he had heen during a visit to 
Constantinople, might now stand him in good 
stead. He therefore wrote a letter to the court 
marshal, asking for an audience on the following 
day. 

Mndir, after fuming and storming in vain for 
half an hour, telegraphed to the Turkish ambas- 
sador in Berlin, and then sat down to wait. He 
was not treated asa common prisoner, but forcibly 
| detained, and kept under guard in a hotel. 
Zuleika was taken from the railroad car, and 


Claude, though he longed to pet her, was not 
allowed to approach her, and he walked about 
in a state of feverish impatience and misery, 
knocking the scabbard of his sword against the 
furniture, tracing faces and animals in the pattern 
of the wall-paper, and drinking soda-water which 
| he did not want from sheer desperation. 

‘The matter was taken before a magistrate, and 
the examination of Mudir was set for the next 
day. Knowing how slow and thorough German 

justice is in its operations, Clande was prepared 








lodged in a stable under the custody of the police. | 


to spend a week, if not a month, in Dresden 
before Zuleika was restored to him. In the 
meanwhile, in order to leave nothing to chance, 
he telegraphed to his groom to come on with the 
false Zuleika by the next train, and called upon 
one of his classmates, Cadet Schwerin, who 
knew Zuleika well, and might be valuable as a 
witness. 

The next day, as he was preparing to attend 
the trial, the Colonel received a message from 
the court marshal, stating that the King would 
grant him an audience that very morning at 
eleven o'clock. He hastened to the court, and 
asked that the trial be postponed until the after- 
noon; but the Turkish ambassador had already 
arrived from Berlin, and could not stay long. 
Mudir insisted upou an im- 
mediate trial of his case, and 
the magistrate denied the 
request for delay. 

The Colonel wished hearti- 
ly that he bad been in less 
haste to renew his acquaint- 
‘ance with the King, for now 
he was obliged to be absent 
from the trial, where his 
presefice was greatly needed. 
However, he could not break 
an engagement with the 
King without damaging his 
case, and cutting off his 
chance of appeal in case of 
an unfavorable decision. 

With a heavy heart he 
arrayed himself in his gala 
uniform, and went to the 
royal palace, where the scn- 
linels presented arms to him. 

He waited a full hour in 
an anteroom, and was not 
a little startled when the 
Turkish ambassador was 
bowed out from the royal 
presence by two gold-laced 
chamberlains, It was now 
his turn; but he felt, for the 
moment, that the Turk had 
been too clever for him, and 
that his chances of setting 
his case right were not 
promising. 

The King received him 
kindly, and after the usual 
polite formalities, gave him 
the desired opportunity to 
mention his errand. 

The Colonel described his 
son’s affection for Zuleika, and Zulerka’s love 
for him; he referred to Prince Ishmael's offer to 
buy the mare, and his anger when Claude refused 
to sell her, and finally expressed his conviction 
that Mudir had been sent on by the Prince to 
steal the mare, or what amounted to the same 
thing, exchange for her an inferior animal, not 
pure Arabian. 

‘The Colonel warmed up, as he proceeded in his 
narrative, and the King became intensely inter- 
ested. He asked some questions about Zuleika 
and her false double, and finally begged the 
Colonel to accompany him on horseback, and let 
him see the two mares. 

“I have a good mind to play Haroun al 
Raschid on a small scale,” he said, laughing. ‘If 
the decision of the court goes against you, you 
must appeal, and I'll deliver myself of a Solo- 
monian judgment.” 
| Meanwhile, things had taken a bad turn in the 
\ 
| 





court-room. The judge reasoned with great 
acuteness “in the air;"" but it did not occur to 
him to look at the two mares, and compare their 
merits. Very likely the testimony of the ambas- 
sador, who swore to Mndir’s high rank and 
excellent character, outweighed with him all the 
evidence on Claude's side. Moreover the groom, 
when he was put on the stand, greatly damaged 
his master’s case by refusing to swear that any 
‘exchange had taken place. He was in doubt, he 
said; he did not think any one could take a horse 
| out of the stable without his knowing it. 

‘This settled the matter, as far as the judge was 
concerned; and neither Claude's nor Cadet 
Schwerin's testimony, which was equally positive 
on the other side, could change his conviction. It 
was a case of hallucination, he thought, or of 
mistaken identity. 

He therefore determined to order the release 
of Zuleika, give Mudir full liberty to proceed on 
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his way, and apologize for having detained him. 
He was about to pronounce this judgment, when 
a messenger arrived from the King, bearing & 
large envelope. The magistrate bastily broke 
the seal and read the contents. 

‘The letter commanded him to adjourn his court, 
and irrespective of his decision, to proceed, with 
the parties to the case and the witnesses, to the 
parade grounds outside the city. : 

With a solemn voice the judge read this mes- 
sage in the court-room, and expressed his aston- 
ishment to Mudir and the ambassador. But he 
said immediate obedience to the King’s wishes 
was necessary. 

‘Accordingly, the court, the officers and the 
witnesses proceeded in carriages to the parade 
grounds, where they found Claude and Cadet 
Schwerin, and a battalion of soldiers drilling. 

‘At about three o'clock ayroyal carriage, pre- 
ceded by outriders, was seen approaching, and 
the magistrate, Mudir and the ambassador hast- 
ened to pay their respects. 

They were not a little surprised to see Colonel 
Ring seated in the King’s carriage, in conversa- 
tion with him. 

“Your Excellency,” said the King, turning to 
the ambassador, “I think in a case of this kind 
the horse is the better judge who is its master. 
Let Mudir Pasha and Cadet Ring place them- 
selves about fifty yards apart, at the upper end of 
the parade grounds. 

“Then the two horses, the ownership of which 
is in dispute, shall be led up to within a distance 
of two hundred yards of both, and loosed. I 
shall be much astonished it Cadet Ring’s does 
not seek its master.” 

‘The Turk did not dare to object to this plan, 
though he disliked it exceedingly. Claude ac- 
cepted it eagerly. After the dreadful depression 
and sense of outrage which had possessed him in 
the court-room, bis spirits suddenly revived. 
Zuleika would not fail to greet him! 

Zuleika came forward, led by a royal groom. 
What spring there was in her step, what grace in 
her motion, what nobility in the slight curve of 
her neck, and the shape of her head! And what 
8 commonplace-looking animal the other dapple- 
gray mare was, in spite of the outward resem- 
blance. She stepped well, to be sure, and was 
handsomely shaped; but all the finer points 
which distinguished Zuleika ber rival lacked. 

‘An officer of the royal guard received the two 
horses from the groom, and for a while he bad 
very hard work to hold them. They pranced 
and reared, and lifted him off the ground again 
and again. 

He managed at last to make a sign to Claude, 
who stationed himself at the place which the 
King had designated. Mudir Pasha also dragged | 
himself forward with visible reluctance, and | 
came toa stop about fifty yards from where the | 
young cadet was standing. 

The King gave a sign to the officer, and the 
two horses trotted away over the parade ground, ; 
with @ proud, elastic step. Presently both came 
to a standstill; the false Zuleika kicked up her 
heels and lay down to roll; but the true Zuleika 
lifted her head, gazed to the right and to the left, 
and then with her wild, joyous whinny ran 
straight toward Claude, 

She rubbed her nose against his face; she 
whisked her tail excitedly, and whinnied again, 
and then, with a low and friendly neighing, laid 
her head upon his shoulder. 

The proof was absolute and unmistakable. 
The spectators broke into a loud hurrah; and | 
Claude, with tears in bis eyes, patted Zuleika’s 
neck, and then swung himself lightly up on her 
back. 

She stood still like a lamb, until he had got bis 
seat; whereupon, with a snort and a shake of her 
head, she dashed across the wide parade grounds, 
while the soldiers and officers cheered, and the 
spectators waved their hats and clapped their 
hands. 

Mudir Pasha knew that he was utterly beaten ; 
but he still had left one means of preventing this 
pride of the Ottoman stables from falling into the 
bands of the Christians. 

He walked slowly to where the ambassador 
stood talking with Colonel Ring and Cadet 
Schwerin, and paused a few steps from them. 

Just then Claude caine dashing at full speed 
toward the group, followed by the plaudits of the | 
crowd. Mudir, with an oath, pulled a pistol 
from his pocket, and taking aim at Zuleika’s 
head, fired. 

But Cadet Schwerin, who saw the quick motion, 
struck his arm upward, so that the bullet, whist 
jing past Claude's ear, spent itself in the air. 

The King, startled at the report, ordered Mudir 
to be disarmed and brought to him. 

“How do you dare,” he asked, sternly, “to | 
shoot in my presence ! 

“Your Majesty," answered Mudir, sullenly, 
“I promised my Prince to bring this horse back, 


dead or alive. 1 have failed. Allah is great! , 
His will be done!" 
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From that time forth no attempt was made to 
separate Claude and Zuleika, and she is yet 
Lieutenant Ring’s dearest friend and companion. 

HsaLmarn HsontH BovEsen. 
The End. 
—___+e+ 


MORNING. 
1 sweet messenger of light! 
Rejoice! and seud to all below 
‘The sweetness of thy beavenly glow, 
Dispel the darkness, scatter night, 
Tiifwe thy fuller glory know ! 
Delaware Gazette. —Eben N, Baldwin. 
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For the Companion. 


A LOST MISER. 


“Buy some toys, gen'leman? Pretty things, 
all made out o' beads; blind girl made ‘em.”” 

‘A shaking, wrinkled old hand fumbled in the 
basket, lifting up tiny chairs, boxes and the like, 
made of cheap beads strung on wire. “Only @ 
nickel apiece. Buy one, gen'lemen ?” 

‘We declined—curtly, perhaps, for the man had 
interrupted a pleasant bit of talk at a street 
corner. He passed on, the white hair under his 
old cap fluttering in the wind, his shoulders 
bent, and his basket swinging on his arm. 

“That's a queer old man,” said Knox. “He 
goes tramping about all day, trying to sell bis 
miserable little trinkets, and picking up any stray 
job that he can do. Yet folks say that he has 
money hoarded up—enough to keep him com- 
fortable, probably, if he weren't too stingy to 
‘use it.” 

Nelson and I were late additions to the staffs 
of reporters of the Budget and Advocate respec- 
tively, and wo felt that it was our duty to be 
always on the lookout for something interesting. 

“A miser, eh?” said I. 

“Where does he live?” Nelson asked. 

Knox laughed. ‘Oh, you fellows can't hear 
anything without scenting an item,” he said. «I 
can’t be ‘interviewed’ in this case, for I really 
know nothing about the old man except what 
I've heard the boys tell. I suppose it is alt 
guesswork. But I’m told he lives away over on 
the East Side in the edge of the country, in a 
queer little cabin standing off by itself, and that 
he has a cave under it where he hides his treasure.”” 

Nelson and I were very much interested. 
Knox went on: 

‘When he goes home at night, they say, he 
often creeps around as if he were afraid of 
being seen, and then dives into his den, carrying 
his basket with him, before he even goes into the 
house. Sometimes late at night he will slip out 
with a light, fumble about for a minute or two as 
if removing @ board, and then he and his light 
disappear in what the members of your profes- 
sion would call ‘the darksome recesses of the 
gloomy cavern.’ ”” 

I was determined to look this old man up; but 
Nelson must be thrown off the track. 

“A place like this has a great many odd char- 
acters. We come across them every day," I 





| said, carelessly, and turned the conversation 


with an air of indifference. 

I fancy that this air was rather overdone; but 
T noted with satisfaction that Nelson manifested 
no special interest in the topic, but dropped easily 
into a discussion of coming elections. 

I was in a fever of impatience to investigate 
the case of the old miser, but I chatted on for a 


|few minutes until I thought the stranger had 


been forgotten, and then I sauntered away in the 
direction opposite from that which he had taken. 
But once out of sight of my two companions, 
I turned a corner and quickened my steps. Up 
one street and down another I hastened, looking 
everywhere for the old cap and fluttering white 
bair. 

T had wandered as far as the river, and had 
really given up the search, when I suddenly 
caught a glimpse of a bent form with a wicker 
basket trudging down toward the ferry. 

There he was! I forgot my vexation and 
weariness, and ran to get the boat. I managed 
to rush on board just as it pushed off. 

I resolved not to attract the old peddler's 
attention until I had seen his house, and gained 
what information I might by observation. As I 
drew back ont of his sight, I jostled a fellow- 
Passenger by my quick movement, and looking 
up to apologize, 1 saw Nelson. Neither of us 
looked as if he were in the least glad to see the 
other. 

“Hello! Where are you bound?” I asked. 

“Oh, just over to the East Side.” 

“Indeed! I might have inferred as much, 
since the boat doesn't happen to be ‘going the 
other way.” 

“Well, where are you going? inquired 
Nelson. 

“Oh, I'm going to the East Side, too." 

We ineed at each other for a minute, and 
then Nelson laughed. 





Then, bowing low, he begged for permission to | 
depart, and seating himself in a carriage, drove 
off under the protection of the ambassador. 
Claude was now introduced to the King, to| 
whom he expressed his gratitude for his wise 
judgment. Under the escort of His Majesty he 
rode Znleika back to the city ; and it was difficult 
to tell which was the more admired, the hand- | 
some, high-spirited yonth, who sat so well in the 
saddle, or the noble, proudly-stepping mare. 


“We might as well own up that we are both on 
miser-hunt, my boy.” 

“What put you on the track?” I demanded, 
unamiably. 

“You did. You were a little too anxious to 
switch the conversation to another track. 1 saw 
that you were off after the old peddler, but I 
don't mind admitting that I hoped you had lost 
the trail, until yon ran into me just now. Well 
Shall we go shares on the discovery ?” ‘i 

There was nothing else to be done, 





except to 


COMPANION. 


give up the whole matter. That settled, it was | 
pleasant to have company. 

Together we watched the old man leave the 
boat as it touched the farther wharf, and together, 
at a cautious distance, we followed him. : 

Despite the story of age told by his gray hair 
and bent shoulders, he trudged forward sturdily, 
and led usa long walk through the outskirts of 
the town before he reached a poor little house 
standing apart from its neighbors in a narrow, 
unfenced lot. 

Thus far he had done nothing in the least 
remarkable, but as soon as he entered that little 
lot his movements really grew peculiar. He 
slackened his steps, and instead of entering his 
honse, tiptoed cautiously around it, as if he 
feared being overheard. 

It was growing dusk, and tbat fact, with the 
proximity of # tumble-down shed, enabled us to 
draw near enough to watch him. 

He placed his basket on the ground, stooped, 
and carefully pushing aside one of the boards 
that formed the slender support of the little cabin, 
crawled with evident difficulty through the aper- 
ture, drawing his basket after him. 

“It must be a very vivid imagination that 
could call that place a cave! It isn't even a 
decent cellar,” whispered Nelson. ‘Now's your 
time to whip around and discover what the rest 
of the shanty is like, while I watch proceedings 
here!"” 

I left the shed and hurried noiselessly around 
the house, intent upon peeping through the 
windows; but I found the door ajar, and in my 
eagerness, stepped into a dark, narrow entry. 
This, with the room beyond and a low loft above, 
constituted the dwelling, as I could see ata glance, 
and flattering myself that this part of my task 
would be brief, I pushed open the inner door. 

“Grandpa?” cried a voice, startled and ques- 
tioning. “Grandpa, is that you?” 

Thad not supposed for a moment but that my 
miser lived alone, as all misers should, and I 
drew back in dismay. At the same moment a 
step sounded at the outer door, and I had barely 
time to crouch in a dark corner of the entry 
before the old man entered. 

“Ts that you, grandpa ?"" asked the voice again, 
with a note of alarm in it that the old man 
caught at once, for he answered, soothingly : 

“Yes, child, it's me. Course it's me! 
hody else."” 

“I thought it didn’t sound like you first. I 
thought there was two steps," said the girl's 
voice—it was a girl’s voice, I decided, though 
thin and somewhat tremulous. 

“Nobody but me,” repeated the grandfather. 
‘An’ nobody else won't come in, neither, for I'll 
lock the door.” 

He locked the onter door, and then, to my 
alarm, drew out the key. It served me right, for 
in my eagerness to get material for an article, I 
was committing an act very like burglary. 

“You're always hearin’ steps in that old hall- 
way when the wind blows, aint you, Annie?” 
said the old man. 

Annie laughed a faint little langh. She seemed. 
to find his presence and the locked door reassur- 
ing, but they were quite the reverse to me. 

The old man threw a few sticks upon the 
coals smouldering in the uneven old fireplace, 
and as the flames leaped up, the light streamed 
out upon me through numerous cracks and | 
crevices in the rickety boarded partition. 
Throngh these cracks I could see into the piti- 
fully poor, bare room beyond. 

“Did you have good Inck to-day, grandpa? 
Did you have to bring many home?” 

“Well, now you jus’ see for yourself, Annie; 
that’s the way to find out, little gal! Feel in the ; 
basket." 

He held it toward her. Nelson and I had 
noticed that the basket seemed to be nearly full 
of the trinkets as he moved along the street out- 
side the house, but now there were hardly any in 
it. The girl put out her hand with a peculiar 
groping motion. Then I remembered what he 
had said about his trinkets being made by a 
blind girl. The child was certainly blind; but the 
delicate, sensitive fingers learned what the basket 
held alinost as qnickly as sight could have done. 

The plain face brightened. 

“Only these? All gone but these? O grandpa, 
I'm so glad I can do it! so glad!" 

The old man laughed—a laugh that was of the 
Voice only, and was contradicted by the anxious 
Look with which he watched the pale face opposite 
him. 

Perhaps, with the keen perception which often 
belongs to the blind, she detected something out 
of harmony, for she questioned at once: 

“Did you get very tired, grandpa >" 

“Some—some tired, natur’ ly; but then I rested 
a bit comin’ over on the ferry, ’stead of walkin’ 
way up to the bridge. ‘The ferryman took one of 
them bead baskets for pay.” 

The girl's face brightened again. 

“That's right, grandpa. You needn't work 60 
hard, seein’ we're doin’ so well. Oh, I’m so glad 
Tcan help: Folks won't have to pity you for 
be in’ a poor blind girl to take care of, will 

ey 2” 

“No, indeed, Annie! Nobody needn't do that, 
child.”” He hesitated a little, and added slowly, 
“Av’ T'd be glad to have you, even s'posin’ you 
couldn't heip none.” 

“But I wouldn't be glad to stay. Seems ’sif I 
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You don’t 
folks "Il get so they'll buy less by and ty ; 


“No, no, little gal! I vas jest s-s'posr 
jest a-s'posin’,” the old ia amet mo 
ingly. “Taint likely, at all likely, that 
get to buyin’—less.”” 2 Mat ther 

My knowledge of his day’s ex 
view of his face as he answered, 
meaning that they did not bear for the Ling fit 
Meantime, I was thoroughly ashaued o 
eavesdropping. When I started on my way 
the afternoon, I had thought of the of ne 
merely as material for an interesting an, py 
my experience bad already greatly modited m, 
views of a reporter’s duty. " 

However, despite all twinges of Conscience ang 
Perplexed questionings how I was to escape inva 
my position without betraying myself or alam. 
ing the little household, I was deeply intereta} 

The girl, reassured by the old man's Words, 
drew a long sigh of relief. $ 

“But I can't hardly bear even to s'pse i,” 
she said. “How could I ever sit here all dy g 
the darkness, with nothin’ to do—for then 
wouldn't be if I didn't make these—and hist 
how I was just a burden to you, grandpa? [yp 
so glad I can help!”” 

“Course, Annie; we're both goin' to be gl 
Why shouldn't we?" replied the granditte, 
brightly. 

Carefully avoiding all farther “s'posin's," & 
began to recount little incidents of the day thu 
had evidently been treasured for Annie's beneit, 
“An’ think what I’ve got for your supper?” by 
added. “Rolls, an’ a bit of butter!" 

“For our supper, grandpa! There's two o 
us,” interposed Annie. 

“To be sure there's two of us, child! An'| 
hope there won't be no less in one while,” decland 
the old man, emphatically. “Certainly ther’s 
rolls for supper, an’ butter, an’ a pinch o' te.” 

A “pinch” was the proper word. When the 
poor little table was spread, the few delicacies 
were carefully placed at one side, near Anni't 
plate, while the old man sat opposite, munchiag 
a piece of dry bread and a raw onion. 

“Aint these rolls good, grandpa? An’ the ta?" 

“Tiptop!"” 

He had not touched either one. 

The bare old room with its stained and broken 
walls, the scantily spread table in the uncertio 
firelight, and the two who sat beside it—the gil 
whose worn white face told that the shadorsi 
life would be brief, and the old man watching bet 
so tenderly, stinting himself and hiding al 
anxiety while he kept up his loving little farce o 
prosperity and plenty—made a picture not to b 
forgotten. 

It was the one luxury of the room, the ir, 
that finally released me from my captivity. The 
supper was out of the way, and Annie tad 
returned to her chair, when the dying tse 
suddenly reminded the old man that be bs 
neglected to bring in fuel for the morning. 

“I had a nice lot of pieces gathered up ot! 
there, an’ I clean forgot ’em,” he explained 
Annie. 

I waited only long enough for him to open bt 
door and pass around the house before I quiely 
followed him. Daylight had given place tos dim 
moonlight, and I concluded that Nelsoo, whe 
must have wondered not a little at my mysterioat 
disappearance, had returned to the city alone. 

At the risk of missing the last ferrylot! 
lingered until the old man returned with bs 
wood, and met him a little away from the how. 

“May I ask,” I sa‘d, “if you have on band 
any of those little bead toys you sometimes ell? 
Lam just going home, and though it is rather 
late hour to trouble you, I would like to uit 
some with me.” 

He was too much overjoyed at the request 
itself to consider the strangeness of the hour aod 
circumstances. But even then he did not forgtt 
his caution. ‘ 

“Yes, sir, yes—if you'll just please to spe 
soft like, so’s the little girl won't hear ye” 
answered, in a low tone. “They're back bere: 

Leading the way to the opening under te 
house, he drew out the store of trinkets be bad 
concealed on his return. cay 

“Rather an odd place to keep such things 
it?” I suggested. 
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“Oh, I’ve put a board in there so they Ep 
dry. It's on account of Annie, ye se : 
whispered. ‘She's blind, an’ she worries 


when things don’t seem to be a-sellin’—seeh # 
if it most breaks her heart when she a 
she’s helpin’. So slip ‘em under here, 
can’t sell; an’ findin’ the basket most on 
pleases her greatly. ‘Then I take ‘em to PO’ 
after she’s gone to bed—that does seem ‘ ee 
erful pity when they’re so pretty, don ‘tit ie 
I can’t noways else keep her in beads, an O 
takes a sight of comfort makin’ ‘em, 4 
ever know.” 

It was pretty nearly a “clearing ow! 
night, not only for the bead wos 

ket as well. Laden witb toys, 

that the hour was late, and that there 
people abroad to look wonderingly st me 

Nelson, more faithful or more anxious o 
had imagined, was waiting for me st : ier” 
and though there was no ‘remarkable 
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story to grace the columns of Noon peddle 
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editors, chafing reporters and all the busy crew 
and the old man gained many friends. We found 
for him odds and ends of light work which paid 
him far better than peddling, 3 
take home “comforts for both ends of the table,” 
as Nelson expressed It. 

Ibut even when most steadily employed, he 
always brought hie basket of toys in the morning, 
and carried home what he could not readily sell 
by the way, hiding them as of old away from 
Annie's knowledge. 

“Cause she takes such a sight of comfort in 
thinkin’ she helps, an’ it don't hurt nobody,” he 
said, with his cheery, quavering laugh. “When 
times wax the hardest, 1 ued to pinch an’ twist, 
an’ say to myself, ‘If Tecan only keep Annie from 
knowin’! An she never kuowed.” 

She never knew. The frail life went out soon; 
and Annie was happy, in her last days, in the 
belief—so sweet to all of us—that she had done 
some useful work, aud that her little world was 
the better for her having lived in it. 

The old man's spirit and energy drooped with 
her. Not that he was despondent or broken-hearted ; 
it was simply the relaxed effort of one whose 
object was attained. He was indeed altogether 
content when I saw him last in his comfortable bed 
in the hospital, which friends had provided for 
him. It was “a prime place to rest in,” he enid. 

He bade me good-by with the remark that he 
was “likely to have moved on” before I came 
again. And then, with his eyes watching the spot 
of sunlight that danced on his coverlet, he added : 

















nd enabled him to | 
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and drown them all. Tom was brave enough, but 
he could not help, and his numb arm was full of 
shooting pains. He used eyes and ears with vigt- 
lane till the wreckage was cut adrift. 

He heard an ominous sound from the leeward 
quarter. It was nota roar—it wae rather like the 
rattle of myriads of small drums, with the booms 
of one large drum coming at intervals. 

“There's broken water, skipper!” 

Burley was gasping with exhaustion. 
listened, and then a strange look of contentment 
came over his bleeding, battered face. 


Two figures appeared on the deck of the large 
ship, and Burley growled, “Iere’s a mess! We're 
wauted to save life, and we've got no Lot.” 

The sight of hopeless and terrible things had 
grown 50 common to these fellows that they were 
callous, though no set of men in the world will 
| risk more than the smacksmen if there ts a chance 
| of saving life. 
| Burley dare not go near the fatal ridge, but he 





j trouble. We shouldn't leave those poor bloods 
| there; but what can we do, with no boat? By 
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The knife was keen und was wielded by a deft 
hand; the slices fell about the platter like a 
mower's swath, until the carcass was bare a8 o 
barrel. 

“What do you do with the bird after that? 
| Lowell asked of the landlord. 

“Wal,' eaid Porter, with a curious twinkle in 
his eyes, ‘when I’ve sliced off the breast and the 
wings and legs like that’ (pointing to the shell), 


He | said to his mates, “The Lord’s pulled us out of our | ‘I ginrally give the carkess to the poor.’ 


“There were no horee-cars then, or it might have 
been late; at all events the whole party, including 


“Now T knows what the Lord meant, and 1) rights we should make for home, and save the | Emerson, Longfellow and the other Olymplans 


thought I was a-dreamin’, chaps. We'll let go our 
anchor. Fetch the buy; he must risk it with us.” 

The mate was terror-stricken. 

“Doun't ee go to do thut, skipper!” he yelled 
above the clush of the wind’s warfare. “She'll 
bury herself, and go down in two minutes. Doan’t 
ee! There aint no wessel could anchor against 
that wind and sea!” 

“1 tell you we'll let go our anchor! When I was 
on my knees, the Lord says plain to me, ‘Let go 
your anchor;’ and I thought my head was wrong, 
but it’s right. 

These tarpaulins have queer notions among 
them. One whom I knew was persuaded that he 
heard the Lord say he should have a new main 
sall, and we smiled at him; but he got his new 
mainsail by an odd chance, Lent it on bis vessel, 
and took her home safely. 

Burley and the others cleared away the snow, 
chopped the ice from the anchor, and hove it over 








“Lve been thinkin’ how strong an’ well Annie j just in time. The Maria made one territic dive; 


must be now, au’ not worried no 
more. An’ mebby, I don't s’pose 
there’s no harm to think it? mebby 
when I get up yonder we'll have a 
good laugh together *bout—how she 
never knowed ! 

KATE W. HamIzton. 


te 


For the Companion. 


ON THE NORTH SEA BANKS. 


Ul. — The Great Snow-Storm. 


Burley fancied he knew where be 
was from the direction of the sound 
from the steamboat’s whletle, and he 
took his bearings in {magination. 
He had to work off the shore a little, 
if possible, and then wait fora chance 
rift which might give him the glim- 
mer of a light through the flying 
mags of the snow. 

Ile was sorely tired, and the men 
could scarcely lift a hand, for the 
tiller had needed a terrible expen- 
diture of strength to keep the Maria 
from broaching to, and at times it 
seemed that one of the two who hung 
on by the steering ropes must have 
his arms jerked from the sockets. 

They were a weary crew but joy- 
ful, as their hearts might be, now 
that relief seemed near. 

By the way, many stories, some of 
them strangely amusing, might be 
told about the way fishermen endure 
excessive fatigue. On one black 
night a vessel's company were hav- 
ing a dreadful time while hauling in 
their trawl; they marched round and round the 
capstan until they fairly ached, and the work 
seemed endless. 

One of the crew noticed that his shipmate had 
been turning in the circle with mechanical preci. 
ston for an hour, and stepping neatly over the 
warp each time he reached it; yet this man was 
putting on no power whateve: 

‘The suspicious observer said, “Skipper, I believe 
old Ned’s sound asleep!” 

The skipper stepped up, and held his knotted 
fist right In front of the lazy man’s face. Sure 
enough, the poor fellow marched straight againet | 
the knuckles. He was fast asleep. Iam sorry to 
say that the knuckles were presently applied to 
him with inuch severity, for his mates considered 
it unfair that he should have the power of stealing 
a nap and keeping his fect all the time. 

Men will sometimes fall sound asleep on deck 
on nights when the vessel is sheathed in ice, and 
when sleeping is dangerous to the last degree. 
The mortal fatigue overpowers body and soul. 

The mate of the Maria and poor Tom could only 
labor very weakly when the order came to haul 
off from the const; but they stood to it like men, 
and the Maria plunged slowly into the crushing 
seas at the rate of a quarter of a mile an hour at| 
the most. 

The gale still roared through its iron trumpet; 
the waves had attained their greatest height, and 
Death was abroad. Still Burley kept up hope. 

The Maria was now under water all the time, 
anil a sonorous flood poured aft as if the hull were | 
not there. It was a question of how long her worn 
rigging would etand the relentless onset of wave 
after wave, and, indeed, an unlucky sea might | 
burst in her decks. 

During that gale a great many of the smacks 
were simply beaten to pieces, and one fine steam- 
carrier received such a blow from a dropping 
wave that she was shivered in a aingle second like 
a match-box. 

Our three heroes watched with eager breath the | 
coming and going of each sea, and Burley showed 
fine seamanship In judging by guesswork the 
exact direction and height of every monster that 
loomed through the pall of snow. 

The bad moment came; the one sea that no work 
of human hands could resist clashed at the Mari 
and the mainmast went like a carrot. 
arms almost gave way, and he was obliged to 
swallow much salt water before the flood swept | 
over the poor little vessel. 

Tom had one arm broken above the elbow, and 
when the Muria at last lay in the trough of the 
cruel sea, she was a wreck. 

Inch by inch the shattered veesel drifted shore- 
ward, while Burley and the mate toiled furtously 
to get rid of the mast, lest it should stab the bull | 























Setting a trysail 


then came a strain that made every timber of her 
moan, and then she rode safely, while the dauntless 
four went below and fell down anyhow—careless 
of everything, and resigned to fate. 

Little Billy came out grandly in the crisis; he 
had boiled a great quantity of coffee and a pinch 


gave the stuff to his big matés. The warmth was 
comforting to them. They felt that they had done 
the last thing possible, and could but die at the 
worst. So they all went into the sombre sleep of 
worn-out men, while Billy clambered up and down, 
and listened to the snarling and booming of the 
broken water that was so perilously near the stern 
of the plunging smack. 

Burley woke from his dark trance, and found 
his faithful mite of a boy standing on the ladder, 
and peering out under a mist of flying spray. 

“What cheer, boy?” 

“Snow's fined off, skipper; wind's round, and 
we aint two hundred yards off the broken water.” 

The three men looked at the weather. Unhappy 
Tom's arm was now so swollen that he was of no 
use, and nothing could be done; for in those 
when a man broke a limb he was obliged to wait 
until a carrier ran home, and then he was flung on 
board like a aack of coals, A man with a smashed 
thighbone might be a week in reaching the hos- 
pital; nay, one poor creature with the calf of his 
leg torn off, was delayed for three weeks owing 
to foul winds. 

So our hapless Tom had to run bis hand into the 
breast of hia jacket, and that was all he could do. 

“1 see now where we are,” sald the ekipper. 
“We must get this old mizzen on her, and I] run 
her under the mizzen to the nor‘ad of the Wester- 
tou ridge. Then we'll round and make a run 
straight in. There's two vessels ou the Westerton, 
Tsce.” 

Now to sail a vessel in a strong sea with no jib, 
no foresail, no mainsail, and only the mizzen, 
needs very good seamanship; but Burley was a 
clever fellow, and he soon made his task easier by 
showing the men and Billy how to set a trysail 
on a stay rigged between the mizzenmast-head 
and the atump of the mainmast. 

That helped him, and the Maria began to draw 
along quite prettily through the sullen foam, and 
past the manifold signs of rulu and wrath. Long 
afterward, the streets iv the fishing towns looked 
on Sundays as if a great funeral had been held. 
Black was the only garb of the poor. 

As the Maria drew near the fatal ridge, Burley 
saw that the remains of a smack and the dismasted 
hull of a large vessel were fixed on the deadly 
teeth of the rocks; so he tried hard to get near, 
nil succeeded in spite of his unseaworthy vessel 
and a smooth, mountainous sea, that ran like the 
Sussex Downs. 














| owner's property.” 

“f believe he's a Norwegian, skipper,” said the 
mate. “Very likely he has a bout on deck. Those 
chaps never will Jaunch their boat, at any pric 

It has often happened that, when Engliah fisher- 
men have pulled through a savage sea to rescue a 
crew of Scandinavians or Germans from a foun- 
dering vessel, they have discovered that the ship's 
boat was in perfectly good condition. 

Burley was in a bad way. No other smack was 
in sight; he could not hail, and he would not 
desert the forlorn men. In desperation he said: 

“Mate, get the lead! There's one channel 





between the Pits about thirty foot wide. I know | 
how it bears, keep all on a-heaving, and tell me | 


owner would have called criminal, and though it | 


what's on the bottom.” 
Burley was bent on attempting a feat which his 


13 possible to admire his daring, yet itis probable 
that he behaved like a heroic lunatic. The Maria 
| would not steer well; the sea was ugly and might 





under difficulties. 


be worse, and this half.dead skipper meant to 
creep up a tortuous channel, wherein a swift change 
of wind might in 4 moment sink him and his crew. 

He took his own way, and he got within hailing 
distance of the ridge. Then he told the men and 


| Biny to yell “Boat,” for he knew the wrecked 
of sugar into a Kind of hot black soup, and he 


sailors would understand that. 

Sure enough, the mate's intuition was right; 
there was a bout, aud the cowed Scandinavians 
got her out. Then Burley let the Maria drop to 
the leeward and out of the perilous Gut; the boat, 
though ill-handled, managed to live, and two long- 
haired sailors were hauled in safely. All the rest 
of the crew were gone. 





she lunged slowly, until the skipper bethought him 
to rig out a boom and put a equare sail on her. 


the rounded crests of the gray hills. Then the 
gallant Burley thought he had done enough for his 
life, for his owner’s property, and fur humanity. 
So he shouted down: 

“Billy, clear away the lumber from that tow-rope. 
Vit have that tug if she costs twenty pound.” 

The tug took hold of the smack, and the wrecked 


which made the river look as if a terrific bombard- 
ment had been in progress. 

The number of men and boys who succumbed to 
the sea and the cold in the great snow-storm was 
appalling; and yet such fellows as Burley went 
cheerfully back to the woful Banks without saying 
more about their escape from death than that 
“There was a funny old breeze.” 

‘That te the breed of men who supply English 
tables in the murderous months of winte 

JAMES RUNCIMAN. 


(To be continued.) 





THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


In writing of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Francis 
H. Underwood speaks of the Atlantic Club of 
thirty yenra ago. He says, “The absolute loss of 
those conversations and encounters of wit, when 
Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell and others 
sat about the board, ia greatly to be regretted. 

“Lowell probably uttered more elaborate sen- 
tences—slowing with new-born images; Holmes 
made the swiftest play, and scored most points 
serious and comic. Meanwhile, Emerson's wise 
face was lighted by a miraculous «mile that would 
have been the delight and despatr of a painter. 

“The Atlantic Club once met at Zach Porter's in 
North Cambridge—not a hotel, but an old-fashioned 
tavern. The cooking was marvellous, and was 
done under the landlord's. ¢. The ducks 




















were brought in and carved by Porter himeelt. 


When the Maria was put away before the wind | 


Then she moved well untila tug came rearing over | 


vessel went to take her place with the other wreck , 


| walked down to Harvard Square through nearly a 
foot of snow. The impression of thie feast is 
ineffaccable, but it seems now as far away as the 
Trojan War.” 


—+0 





| NOVEMBER. 


| The robin, poised on russet wing, 
Turns southward. All the woods are brown and sere; 
| The skies are coldly blue; and, piping clear, 

Hear down the vale the North Wind heralding 

King Wiuter, clad in trailing robes of white. 


Weekly Wisconsin, —Paul Il, Lear. 
———e-—__—__ 


For the Compuantou. 


COSSACKS AND THEIR STURGEON. 


Of all the great Russinu family, the Cossacks 
; are undenlably the most warlike and independent. 
Their peculiar and faolated position, geographi 
cally and politically, has developed 
these traits in their character. The 
Czars have never attempted to sub- 
due them; they have been and still 
are too useful in repelling the Turko- 
mans, Kirghiz and other pillaging 
Mongolian nomads who periodically 
harass the dwellers on the border. 
land. 

Left much to themselves, but sub- 
fect to frequent forays, there grew 
up among them that spirit of self- 
reapect and self-reliance which dis- 
tinguishes the Cossack from other 
Russians. 

Their constant warfare with their 
natural enemies tended, too, to bind 
them more closely together than is 
the case with more peaceful villager 
and thelr separation from the rest of 
Russia by the great deserts between 
the Ural and Volga, north of the 
Caspian Sea, also contributed to form 
their independence of character, as 
well as to strengthen their clannish- 
ness. 

All the Cossacks inhabit towns 
and villages called stanitzae, some 
of which are populous as well as 
prosperous communities. The mayor 
of each stanitza ia, at the same time, 
a military commander; but among 
the Cossacks superior rank 1s never 
recognized as in any way deserving 
a greater share of the profits from 
the land or fisheries, or of personal 
respect. 

The people retain the Russfan instf- 
tution of the Artil, or codperative 
principle, in all trades, but they 
give to that principle a much broader application 
than is found among the large western cities. 

Among these people crime is almost unknown. 
They are too far from civilization to be tainted by 
the vices which mark its progress among the cities 
of the world. 

Every male member of the Cossack family is 
required to serve three yeara in the regular army 
of Russia, A certain number leave yearly the 
Ural and other provinces for St. Petersburg and 
other military stations, to relieve those of the 
tribe who have served their terms. 

While in actual service the Cossacks must furnish 
their own horses and everything but food, and 
must do this from the ridiculously small salary 
allowed them by the government. The pay of a 
Cossack is two roubles, or about one dollar, for 
three months. The Cossack soldiers, indeed, are 
supposed to be sufiiciently remunerated by the 
government in the possession of their lands, for 
which they pay no taxes save those which go to 
pay for the management of the Cossack territory. 

As a matter of fact they enjoy certain political 
liberties which cannot be found among the other 
tribes or peoples of Russia, and this freedom they 
enjoy only because of their determined Indepen- 
dence and resiatance to oppression. 

They inherit the custom of ownership of land in 
common, and have equal access, as far as prac- 
ticable, to all the productive wealth of the com- 
munity. This system is well exemplified in their 
great sturgeon fisheries on the Don and Ural 
Rivers, which are their chief source of income. 

‘The River Ural takes ita rise in the Ural Moun. 





















tains, and flowa southward about eight hundred 
miles into the Caspian Sea. On the lower part of 
this river are the largest sturgeon fisheries in the 
world. There are such fisheries on the Don and 
| Volga, but by far the greatest celebrity, as well as 
commercial importance, is attained by those of the 
| Ural, They increase greatly the wealth of the 
Cossacks of the district; for the fisheries belong to 
them exclusively, and no trust or syndicate can 
interfere with their righta. 

The Ural sturgeon is cartilaginous and almort 
| boneless. The usual length of the fish is from five 
to six feet, but sometimes a Huso or Lielaga—of 
the same family—is captured which measures more 
than twenty feet in length. 

The method of fishing fs peculiar. Hooks and 
lines are used, but the hooks on the sturgeon line 
have no barbs, as have those used for the capture 
of other fishes. The Cossacks stretch across the 
river, or from the shore outward, a long line floated 
with corks. Ordinarily one end of the line ts 
fastened to the shore and the other to a boat 
anchored in the stream. 

Froin this line descend other shorter lines, often 





more than a thousand in number, carrying each 


a 
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at its extremity an unbarbed hook. The hook 
is about four inches long and hangs in the water, 
about seven feet from the surface. No bait is 
used. 

‘The sturgeon seek spawning ground in the 
fresh water, and at the approach of the proper 









THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


season, lest it disturb the up-coming spawning 
fish; and the people ride long distances on horse- 
back in order to avoid agitating the waters with 
boats. 

Men are stationed along the river banks to 


enforce this decree of the tribe. 
‘The life and customs of the 


Cossacks are very simple, and 


it is by reason of their sim- 
plicity of life that they are able 


nd to resist aggression, 
whether it against 





isten 






| to maintain their separate ex- 





is directed 


Sturgeon Fishing. 


season they swim up the river mouth, away from 
the salt and brackish water and toward the 
ground they have selected for breeding purposes. 

It is during this journey that the fishing lines 
are set for them; and as the fish blindly make 
their way up the river, they strike against the 
hooked line, and are “‘gaffed’"—first, perhaps, by 
a single hook. Upon being struck thus, they 
slash their powerful tails in their pain and anger 
so fiercely and wildly that other hooks are em- 
bedded in the infuriated fish, until at last, hope- 
lessly hooked, it may be in @ dozen places, the 
sturgeon is firmly held until the line is drawn in. 

It often happens that nearly every one of the 
one thousand hooks is found embedded in some 
part of a fish. 

In every commune or stanitza the fishing is 
carried on upon a codperative basis. The fish 
caught are divided equally among the Cossacks of 
the districts. Sometimes the division of the spoils 
affects the direct welfare of forty or fifty stanitzas, 
each one of which forms in itself a separate 
community. 

‘When the season opens, the great gun of the 
town of Uralsk is discharged as a signal for the 
commencement of the fishing. No one dares fish 
for sturgeon before this signal is given. Word is 
then passed from stanitza to stanitza; communal 
guns are discharged in all the villages, and all 
the male Cossacks repair to the river. 

The fishery is continued about three weeks. 
Another gun announces its termination, and 
after this sturgeon-catching is an offence which 
is severely punished. 

The most valuable products of the Cossack 
fisheries are the famous black caviare and the 
caviare made from the sterlet—a small species of 
sturgeon. 

There is a common notion, even with some of 
our cyclopsedia-makers, that caviare is simply the 
salted roe of the different species of sturgeon. This 
is a great error. The fresh roe, especially the 
black, is much more highly prized, more delicious, 
and consequently much more expensive than 
the salted. The price of either—black or sterlet 
fresh caviare—in St. Petersburg is five roubles, 
about two dollars and a half a pound, while a 
pound of the salted article costs only thirty 
kopecks, about twelve cents. 

It is almost impossible to transport the fresh 
roe of the sterlet, for it is so tender that the 
slightest shaking will break the eggs. No per- 
fectly prepared caviare, therefore, can be obtained 
except In the districts where the fish are taken. 

Of course the flesh of the sturgeon itself forms 
a staple article of diet with the Cossacks; but 
the cavinre, being the most valuable product, is 
looked after with true commercial keenness. 
Most of it is shipped to northern and central 
Russia salted, but only a small quantity reaches 
the great cities in a fresh state. 

Usually, during the short period of the fish- 
erics, post-horses are kept in readiness, and the 
tarantass, or rustic wagons, are loaded with the 
caviare, carefully packed in small barrels of five 
poundseach. It is carried with the utmost speed 
to the nearest railway station, generally about 
three or four hundred miles distant. Not an 
hour is lost in the transit, for the caviare would 
be spoiled in a very few d Thus it finds its 
way to the markets of Russia. 

At Astrachan a quantity of caviare is put up 
in small jars or bottles, hermetically sealed. In 
this shape the sturgeon roe reaches the epicures 
of western Europe and the world in general. 

The Cossacks exercise the most extraordinary 
care to guard and foster the industry which 
forms so vital a part of their income. They do not 
allow any boats on the Ural River during or for 
some time previous to the three weeks’ fishing 








their communal customs and freedom of action, 
or against the prosperity of their fisheries. 
Ror. F, WaLsu. 
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HOMELY DUTY. 


If the garden you must till, then till ft. 

If the wood box you should fl, then fl It, 
Though the task be not s0 fine, 

Do not fret or mope or whine. 

Do your duty, line on Itue, 


Golden Days. 





Sandford. 
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FRENCH PILGRIMS AT ROME. 


‘An occurrence took place on the Second of 
October at Rome which, though apparently not 
very grave in itself, threatened at one time to 
have serious results. 

It seems that a number of pilgrimages, com- 
posed of various Catholic societies and organiza- 
tions in France, had been arranged to go to 
Rome, and there pay their respects to the Pope 
at the Vatican. One of these societies was that 
of the “Catholic Youth’’ of France. 

After the delegates from this society had had an 
audience with the Pope, several of them repaired 
to the Pantheon, the ancient edifice which stands 
on the other side of the Tiber from the Vatican, 
wherein repose the remains of the first King of 
United Italy, Victor Emmanuel. 

Just what occurred while these young men 
were at the Pantheon is not yet very clear. It 
seems certain, however, that they committed 
some act of disrespect to the memory of Victor 
Emmanuel, and in some way manifested their 
friendship for the Pope, and their hostility to the 
Italian Kingdom. 

At all events, their conduct at once gave rise to 
a high degree of excitement in Rome. Mobs of 
Italians paraded the streets with enraged exclama- 
tions, and the young Frenchmen barely escaped 
rough handling. They were arrested, and 
imprisoned to await their trial for the offence 
committed. 

Crowds hastened to the Pantheon, and placed 
wreaths on Victor Emmannel’s tomb. Violent 
speeches were made in the streets, and the build- 
ings of newspapers favorable to the Pope were 
threatened with destruction. It was only by 
determined effort that the authorities were able 
to quell the disturbance. 

The serious nature of this incident lies, not in 
the rash and thoughtless act of these young 
enthusiasts in itself so much as in the sensitive 
relations which exist between France, Italy and 
the Papal court respectively. 

It is well known that the Pope claims that the 
temporal kingdom so long held by his prede- 
| cessors, and of which Pins the Ninth, whom the 
Present Pope succeeded, was deprived, should be 
restored to him. This claim is strenuously 
opposed by the Kingdom of Italy, the capital of 
| which has been established at Rome, and which 
j insists that the Pope should confine himself to 
j the Vatican and his spiritual functions over the 
charch. 

For a long time France was the protector and 
defender of the temporal power of the Pope. 
The Emperor Napoleon ILI. maintained French 
troops in Rome for that purpose, and it was only 
after the French Empire had fallen, and the 
| French troops were withdrawn from the Castle 
St. Angelo, that the temporal dominions of the 
Pope were taken from him. 





with the Italian Kingdom are not friendly. France 
resents the participation of Italy in the Triple 
Alliance with Germany and Austria, which is in 
part directed against French ambition; and there 
are rivalries between France and Italy in regard 





At the present time, the relations of France | 





to the North African States which border upon 
the Mediterranean. 

‘Any sympathy, therefore, shown by France or 
by Frenchmen for the Pope is at once and fiercely 
resented by the Italisns who support the throne 
and rule of Humbert. 

It is true that France is a republic, and as such 
has not shown great favor to the church, either 
within or beyond its borders. But the Italians 
fear that, not indeed from religious sympathy 
with the Pope, but because of the French hostility 
to Italy, France may be inclined to encourage 
the desire of the Pope that bis temporal kingdom 
be restored to him. 

Herein can be seen the reason why the conduct 
of the young French pilgrims at the tomb of 
Victor Emmanuel should give rise to so much 
excitement in Rome, and throughout Italy. 

‘The attitude of the French government in 
regard to the matter, however, has been dignified 
and wise, for it has disapproved of the act of the 
pilgrims, and the Pope has declared that this 
course of France is justified. On the other 
hand, France has refused to withdraw its 
embassy from the Papal court at the Vatican. 

This occurrence is, therefore, mainly significant 
as showing once more very clearly how sensitive 
and strained the relations between the European 
powers are, and as a consequence, what appar- 
ently trifling incidents are able to produce a “war 
cloud.”” 

—_—_+e-—_—_ 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 
It 1s coming! it is coming! and men’s thoughts are 
wing deeper, 
They are giving of thelr millions as they never gave 
fore 
They are learning the new gospel: man must be his 


brother’s keeper; 
And right, not might, shall triumph, and the selfish 


Tule no more. 
Selected. Sarah K. Bolton. 
— +9, 


PERSONAL POLITICS. 


In the political campaigns which closed with 
the State elections held on the third day of the 
present month, there was visible a very general 
tendency to choose State officers with reference 
to some principle or issue at stake in national or 
State affairs, rather than with regard to the 
personal popularity or ‘strength’ of candidates, 
or the question of the distribution of patronage. 

In several States the question of silver or other 
currency, which is admitted to affect the pros- 
perity of great numbers of people, has been the 
pivot upon which the election turned, and in 
almost all the States the tariff question—chiefly 
in the form whether or not the “McKinley Dill” 
has made the country more prosperous—has cut 
a very considerable figure. 

State questions pure and simple have occupied 
a commanding place in other States. In Massa- 
chusetts a public debate was held between two 
leading orators, one Democratic and the other 
Republican, as to whether the adi istration of 
the Democratic governor who was nominated 
for reélection had been a good one—not whether 
he was a good and well-meaning man, or whether 
his opponent was more honest and capable than 
he, but whether he had administered his office, 
all things considered, with the best possible 
advantage to the people. 

In no State has the election been of the 
peculiarly personal sort which, in many elections 
of the past twenty years, has tended to make of 
politics a series of contests of personal criticism 
and disparagement. 

The country has seen many elections of both 
sorts. During the years before the Civil War, 
the prevailing excitement over the great question 
of the abolition of slavery led people to make 
very little inquiry about a candidate beyond his 
attitude on the principle for which they wished 
to vote. Great public questions, for the time 
being, completely swamped ‘personal politics.”” 

Since that period, and especially at certain 
times within the last ten or twelve years, State 
elections have occurred which were decided wholly 
upon personal grounds. An objectionable can- 
didate—and objectionable not on the ground of 
bad moral character—has resulted in the loss of 
a State to a hitherto dominant party by a majority 
of many thousand. 

This was notably the case in the election in 
New York State in 1882, in which, after a cam- 
paign in which public issues were scarcely dis- 
cussed at all, the candidate of the Democrats for 
governor was chosen by nearly two hundred 
thousand majority; thongh both in the year 
before and the year after the Republicans were 
successful. 

The people thus resented what they deemed an 
unjustifiable attempt on the part of the national 
administration to dictate in State affairs. 

Elections which are decided on personal grounds 
indicate either that there is no great degree of 
interest on the part of the people in questions of 
high economic, social and political importance, or 
else that there are no such questions at stake. 
Undoubtedly it has often been the case that no 
such question has been involved. 

At the time when this is written, we are not 
aware how the State elections of this year have 
been decided. But the result of any particular 
election does not affect the point which we are 
considering. The contesting of the elections 
largely upon the basis of public measures and 
questions of administration indicates that personal 
issues are giving way to public ones. 
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It seems to indicate that we have passed into 
an era when financial and economic questions 
have become of the first importance, and are 80, 
reckoned by the people. 

Other signs to the same effect have not been 
lacking. Tue great movement among the farmers 
which has resulted in marked changes in the 
politics of several States is one such indication of 
a disposition to take up material questions to the 
exclusion, in a great degree, of merely personal 
considerations, or considerations of official pat- 
ronage. 

—+e-__ 


AT HAMPTON COURT. 


Two American women last summer went one 
day from London to Hampton Court, and spent 
the morning in the gardens of the old palace there, 
At noon they repaired to a neighboring inn for 
their luncheon. The waiter apologized for some 
trifling delay by saying that a party of thirty shop. 
girls from Whiteley’s, on their Saturday's outing, 
had unexpectedly just ordered luncheon. 

‘The Americans, annoyed at the coming of what 
they supposed would be a nolsy party, wished 
they had gone to some other house; but it was too 
late now, their luncheon had been ordered. 

They were in a front room which overlooked 
the gardens of the palace. It was a sunny June 
morning, so still that they could hear the wind 
rustling through the branches of the great oaks in 
the avenues, and the bees buzzing in the roses 
which climbed up outside of the window. One or 
two old gentlemen were busied with their meal 
and newspaper In the room, but no one spoke. 
The quiet was almost profound. 

“This 1s very restful and pleasant,” said one of 
the Americans, “but we must hurry away. Think 
of thirty giggling, shrieking giris out on a bollday! 
When do the young women come?” she added, 
turning to the waiter. 

“They are here, madam,” he sald. “They are 
in that room," pointing to an open door covered 
with a lace portitre. 

The strangers looked at each other with an 
expression almost of incredulity. They listened, 
and a moment later heard the hum of gentle 
voices, of which not a word could be distinguished. 

‘The mystery was easily explained. The shop- 
girls were In the habit of dealing with English 
gentlewomen of the better class, and imitating 
them, had caught their low, controlled habit of 
speech. 

“If our women would but learn it!” exclaimed 
one of the strangers. “Imagine thirty American 
girls out ona holiday! The clatter of voices! The 
shrill bursts of laughter; the shrieks and screams!” 

This little incident Isa Iteral fact which Is worthy 
of the consideration of girl readers. Our climate 
gives to all of our volves certain high nasal tones. 
The training of the voice in speaking 1s unfortw 
nately neglected In America, except among the 
most carefully educated people. Hence the Amer. 
ican in Europe {s known as soon as he opens his 
mouth by his shrill, strident tones. 

Two American women {na salon or gallery will 
make more noise than a large group of their 
French or English sisters. Yet these last are 
probably not a whit more gentle or modest at heart 
than they are. But the possession of inward and 
spiritual graces does not atone for the lack of the 
outward and visible signs of good breeding. 

It is true that a woman may have Cordelia’s 
soft, low voice with the coarseness of Regan and 
malice of Goneril. But on the other hand, what 
girl will be credited with Cordella’s tender heart 
if she persists in shricking and giggling her way 
through life? 

—o—_—_ 


EXPRESSIVE FEET. 


Hands, next to faces, ure considered most 
capable of expressing character. This is no doubt 
true; but feet also, to 8 person with sharp eyes 
and a brain quick at an inference, often afford 
indications of character not to be despised. 

Look at the feet, for Instance, of the row of 
schoolgirls on the front settee in a recitation-room, 
beginning, appropriately, at the foot of the class. 

The feet of the last aud lowest girl are short, 
clumsy, and crowded Into French kld boots with 
painfully narrow toes—so narrow that their owner 
cannot keep her feet still, but shifts them uneasily 
from one position to another ina vain attempt to 
find one that will be comfortable. Itis not difficult 
to imagine why their owner holds no better rank; 
dull and vain girls do not usually Iead their classes. 

Tier next neighbor, too, wears shabby kid boots, 
with high heels trodden to one side, and she must 
have forgotten her overshoes this morning, for 
her boots are wet through. 

‘A little further up the line a daintily formed and 
elegantly shod foot taps the floor so nervously one 
feels sure its possessor does not know her lesson 
‘ae she ought, and 1s wondering what question she 
will presently have to answer. Her neighbor's 
feet, large, well-formed and comfortably clad, rest 
firmly and serenely on the floor and suggest 20 
such mental anxlety. 

Glancing further up the row the eye encounters 
an interesting variety: stout boots, thin boots 
shabby boote, showy boots, high heels, low heels, 
no heels; stumpy feet, slender feet, trim feet, 
bunchy feet. 

There fe girl with square-toed number sixes, 
and a girl with shiny patent-leather-tipped threes. 
There igo pair of purplish, worn bronze dancing: 
shoes—party finery being used up at school. 

There is a pair of laced boots with trailing ate: 
strings, and a pair of button boots with near 
half the buttons gone, and a goodly proportion 

he remainder hanging by a thread. 

: ‘There is a pair of clnborate tan.colored slippers 
with ribbon bows, whose owner must have wort 
rubber boots and brought her slippers in & parce ° 
There {6 a pair of conspicuously patched hoots 
upon shapely feet which are placed woll forwar 
with no mean attempt to hide the patches 1m th 
shadow of a skirt. 

There Is a pair of boots which are not nates, 
upon feet one of which lops feebly inward &| 
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ankle, while the other is crooked around the leg | 


of the settee. 

The feet whiclr lead the class are arrayed in 
leather boots, stout, high, and laced up firmly and 
neatly. They have been blacked with men’s 
Dlacking, which wears long and stands water, and 
thelr lower parts display an excellent polish, but 
above the line where arctics stop they are sadly 
muddy. 























stand well as thelr owner rises w recite, 
and she does not shift from one to the other, but 
rests her weight evenly and quietly on both. 

She fs a farmer's daughter, who has two miles to 
walk every morning over country roads to the 
tain, and fifteen to ride afterward. She ts a 
notable scholar, and there is little doubt that next 
summer those sturdy feet of hers will mount the 
platform steadily and gracefully when she delivers 
her valedictory. 





——_+er— -— 
INDEFINITELY POSTPONED. 


Count von Beust, who was for a long time the 
Austrian chancellor under the present reign, wis 
an accomplished diplomatist. He often circum 
vented his political enemies politely and amlably 
by some unexpected and surprisingly simple 

pedient. He once carried his point with Richard 
Wagner in a way which those interested must hav 
characterized by a German equivalent for “neat.” 

When Wagner was at the height of his popu- 
larity he visited Vienna. Count yon Beust y 

















informed that the Prusstan party intended to give Teade 


him an immense serenade, a serenade which should 
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good description of a heavy load of hay, but 
permit me to make a few little corrections as to 
the rest of the 

“1 presume 1 gentlem 
te Rev. Jolin MeGufly. My 
MeGrath, and Tanna minist 
boy who was hurt by ah 
Su far the newsp 





n referred to as 
ne ts Her: 
nL picked up a 
wagon yesterday 

aper account is pretty close to 























the facts. But you will allow me te say that the 
boy's ankle was not broken, nor his right arm, 
ther did he sustain any serious injuries. His 





little tue was run over, sad the flesh 
the bone, and that was all 

Mow ine also to suggest that the boy's nan 
Was not Harris, but Hurst, and his tather's nant 
is not John B., but William He TE would also like 
to say that neither Doctor Smith nor Doctor Joues 
Was summoned. Doctor Robinson, whe lives nex 
by, was called, and suceesstully bound up the 
injured toe, and the boy ix doing well, and will he 
plying in the street ina day or two." 


ken from 


























A Yard of Roses. 


Many of our 
asking for duplicate 
Roses." While 


stbseribers have written us 
copies of the Yard. of 
alford to sive but one 
copy to each yearly subscriber, will 
additional the edition on 
receipt of ten cents cach. It aay interest our 
to that the production of this 
has twenty thousand 





we can 





we send 


copies, white lasts, 
know 


picture 





beautiful cost 


have the alr of German protest against the tend. | dollars, and that if it bad been made ina small 


ency of the ministry to make the union of Hungary 
and Austria more intimate. The demonstration 
promised to arouse strong feeling. 

Your excellency is warned,” said the chan. 
cellor’s advisers, “it ts impossible to stop this 
manifestation unless Wagner goes away, and he 
loves ovations too well. Nothing will induce him 
to depart.” 

“You think so?” said Beust, with a smile. 

An hour later Wagner was invited to dine with 
the chancellor. He was fluttered by the invitation 
and accepted it. After dinner, at which Beust 
was delightfully affable and entertaining, the 
chancellor remarked, “Herr Wagner, are you 
interested In autographs? 1 have sume very 
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curious ones to show you,” and he opened a! 


portfolio where were letters of Palmerston, 
Bismarck, Napoleon I11., Heine and others. 

Suddenly turning to a paper dated 1848 he said, 
“Ah, look at this, it is very curious. What would 
your friend, His Iighness, the King of Bavaria 
say if this paper, which would be significant in 
connection with the political serenade whieh the 
naus are going to give you, should be published 
tu-morrow in the Vienna papers? 

‘The composer examined the paper and recos 
nized with surprise an old proclamation of one 
Kichard Wagner, who, an ardent revolutionist in 
las, had proposed to the youth of that time to set 
fire to the palace of the King of Suxony. He suw 
his qutograph, and that it might be a means of 
getting him into serious trouble. 

“Very curious, ia it not, Herr Wagner? 
minister. 

“Very curious, your excellence 
guest. 

The next morning Richard Wagner left Vienna, 
recalled to Bayreuth by urgent business, and the 
German ant-Hungarian demonstration was indeti 
nitely postponed. 
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JAMES PARTON. 


The Companion rarely mentions personally those 
who have helped to make its columns attractive; 
but there ts something to be eaid about the late 
James Parton which renders it necessary to trans. 
gress a rule to which heretofore we have adhered 
rigidly 

Mr. Parton was one of the most valued of our 
contributors, and hundreds of interesting articles 
published without his signature have been enjoyeil 
by the readers of The Companion. He was one of 
the most fascinating and picturesque writers of 
his time. 

But he was more than that. Although Lorn in 
England of English purents, he was a most intense 
American, This does uot mean that he disliked 
England, but that he looked on every question 
that arose with feelings and sympathies completely 
American, aud with a preference for Republican 
institutions so strong that he could hardly have 
patience with anything like a monarch: 

Further than this, he was a moat vigorous oppo. 
nent of the popular vices, large and small. For 
years he waged war against the wine habit and 
the tobacco habit with great effect. 

The Companion suffers a loss in his death, and 
so does the country of which he wasa foster-child, 
and which he loved well. 
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NOT QUITE ACCURATE. 


‘The daily newspapers are just now going through 
a five of criticism for inaccuracy. Many of them 
deserve it. The slipshod way in which sometimes 
“news" is reported is a disgrace to the noble pro- 
fession of journalism. A ludicrous illustration of 
this occurred in a Western journal, and it might 
be duplicated In a hundred other papers. 

‘The evening edition of this journal printed this 
item of local news under the heading, “Serious 
Accident 

“Yesterday afternoon the little sun of John B. 
Harris, while playing in the street, was run over 
by a heavy load of hay. His right arm and ankle 














were broken, and he was otherwise seriously 
injured. The Rey. John MeGuffy saw the accident, 


and carried the boy to his home. Doctors Smith 

nd Jones were summoned, and set the broken 
arm and leg, but feara are entertained that the 
poor boy will not recover.” 

The next day the editor of this journal received 
the following letter, which, however, he did not 
puldish in his paper: 

“1 was much interested in 














ng in yesterday's 


paper the account of a serious accident. Jt wae a | gait aud maintaining it. 


edition only, it could not have been sold at less 
than one dollar a copy. 





RELIC OF 


A writer in the Critée tells a (rue story. illustra 
ting that species of coincidence whieh is alway ~ 
happening in this prosaie world. A lady bought 
in Germany at ving bearing the inseriptia: queth 
heureP At what hour? Somme time afterward, atit 
curio shop in another ¢ vi he found 
another ting closely re: the first. on it 
sraved the tee or a clock, whose haved 
indicated five iinutes betore twelve. With this 
was the lexend, “Lheare est rene” The hour has 
come, Thir incident was told a propos of another 
story which has really sn historteal interest. 


ROYALTY, 
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Ome day, as We were sitting on Mhe plage, the 
conversion turned hy chance apen curios amd 
relics. 








is rather au interesting souvenir,” sail a 
seuug hidy, displiyine acharm attached to ber 

HOWite hur blue stone. oval 
sn ined aed a half 























ly hi Twas ahi 
Would have debehted sun antiquarian as nia 
its beauty a= its apparent 

“What de yeu suppose it is? inquired the 
owner 


We rubbed aur torehesuls 
Phariteh'= sicnet ring,” 
rin front Washi 
Woull never 
Pwill telly 


Ht nought. 
gested one. 
ob” said another. 
replied: the yeuns 
and she as 




















our ingquirii the stone an 
which Napoleon Bonaparte eut his first teeth 
Before most ef us had hil time to recover fron 





the shoek of this annemneement, se prseticnL minded 
member of the party pointed to the hieroglyphic 
sind asked 

SN re these the prints ot his teeth: 

Ou closer inspection, however, they appeared to 
be Arabie characters 

“Are y ure that the stone is re 

Neu bter 

Was the assured answer 
siven tomy another hy deseph Bonaparte when 
he lived at Bordentawh, wud he told her that the 
Dabs Napoleon, when he was just bezinning to 
take notice, ehuteled at the stone whieh hi= wether 
Were on a chain about her meek, ae was so aeter 
mined te have i that she tek it frome her own 








Hy what yoo 




















neck. cand putitreund Wis. Vtter that, he weed te 

bite on it until oll hi- ttle teeth had come thrensh. 
TH INSTINCTS OF TREES. 

Bevery one has observed: how eertiin hinds of 

frees ina Terest reael upavard cand outward for 

the sunlight. ‘They eaunot exist without it and 
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wil et competitors by whi 
they a hard strucesic 





suid the er 
surrounded. 
the lit 
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Some hinds ot tre 





= Which de uot require much 
hine otten envelop sid halt-nether those 
herequire more, and whieh are compelled to 
ran up their tunks tect grest height inorder that 








































their erewii at Tenye= mag be exposed tu the Tht 

Frequenth HotreeS resemble tall eatin 
when viewed from the aisles ot the tore-t belaw 
fone branches appear upon their trunks ancl 
they have attained the top of tie surreunaine 
folinge. 

WHAT one Would use his eyes to tie fest addin 

J iLiS not enough te observe merels Uiat sone 
trees reach after the light more eazerly tea 
others do. ‘The differences th the hinds ot trees 
that belave thus should be nated. 

Pop walnuts, hiekeries, Willows, birehes. 
pines wud locusts thirst ter the sunlight, aq 
tannot thrive unless they dave plenty efit yew 
Teeches and -jruee= chive in tie hele 

The reader Would find «most intere-ting ~tudy 





in noting the preferences shown by diiferent trees 
in this respect. ‘Their instinct in following the 
dictates which nature hus given them sometines 
ppears almost as surprising as that exhibited by 
animals. 





DRIVING ON MUDDY ROADS. 

A writer in the Providence Telegram undertakes 
to show how a wagon may be kept comparatively 
clean when driving over a muddy road. Accor 
ing to him this result depends upon maintaining 
just the right speed, the golden mean, as it wer 


If the horse is driven ata walk, say about three 
miles an hour, the mud which adheres to the rim 
of the wheel will be carried up by it as It revolves. 
‘As it gets to the top Its weight will cause It to fall, 
spattering the spokes and the hub. 

If the horse fs going six or seven miles an hour, 
the rapid revolution of the wheels will send the 
mud flying, and all parts of the vehicle will receive 
a copious plastering. 

But now, if a gait of four and a half or 
miles an hour be taken, the mud carried up from 
the ground will neither drop nor be thrown off, 
and the consequence will be that with the exce 
tion of the rims of the wheels the carriage will 
one to the end of the journey comparatively 
clean 

Everything depends upon spiking 
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Just the ral | 


The Human Hair,—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament by burning It with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering It with grease, which 
has no afluity for the skin aud is uot absorbed. Bur- 
net's Cocaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Ol, ete., fs 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—Is readily ab. 
sorbed, and 1s pecullarly adapted to its various condi- 
Huns, preventing its falling off and promoting its 
healthy growth, (Ade. 














THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


Is now ready, Much better aud nner than ever be- 
fore. Rd Edition of Postage Stamp Catalogue will be 
ready between Deceinber Ist and lth. Send for free 
0 page Mlustrated price-lst containing full particulars 
of the above, 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO., 
12 East 23d Street, New Yor! 


How Much Will It Cost to Learn 


TELECRAPHY ? 


That depends upon how hard you work, but tt ought 
not to cost you over $125.00, which you can earn 
back in three months. ‘Theu you dle. Every 
tan should have atrade. Do we p adnates at 
wines, 








ud, 
























which cell all about it. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
COMBINATION £%,.¥2%>: 


ges 110 HW years, 


$5.00.) 








Suit, extra Pants 
and, all 


LATEST STYLES. All-Wool, Great Variety. 
Send postil for sumples and rules for | 
{ measuring. We send them C. 0, D. to, 


YOUr nearest express oflice, where You 
can examiue them before paying. 


IMustrated Cataloque ot 
yl Clothing, Hats and 
urnishiugs sent FREE to any address, | 
PUTNAM CLOTILING HOUSE, Chic TH. | 


Agreeable soap for the 
hands is one that dis- 
solves quickly, washes, 
quickly, rinses quickly, 
and leaves the skin soft! 
and comfortable. It is, 
Pears’. 

Wholesome soap 








is| 
one that attacks the dirt 
but not the living skin. 
It is Pears’, 

Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 
And this is Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists;! 
all sorts of people use it.! 
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184FIFT 


Linn 
Brack PERS 


PRICE:LI 








SQUIRREL, 





EASTMAN COLLEGE, Povonseerur. N.Y. 
offers both sexes the best a tages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. So charge for situations furnished. Stenoy: 
raphy taught. Address as above for Ilus. Catalogue. 
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The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Clucinnatl, ©., will 
pack and Shun this thoroughly seasoned, S.f6ot Oak 
Cherry or Walnut Wood Mantel and top, with 1 
frame; ni ct.and ash screen; ash pan; fire 
brick, ‘clay and top tile; enameled tile facing’ and 
hearth; complete as shown, ready. aud with priuted 
rections for setting up, fo iniy railroad statign cnet of 
{he Rocky’Mountalns, Freight prepaid for $60.00; 
Cash with order. When orderiug usk for Mantel E and 
state atyle of finish desired, either Black Walnut,Cherry 
‘natural or mahogany color) or Oak (antique or natural). 
THE ROBT. MITCHELI. FURNITURE CO., 
Established, 1836, CINCINNATI, O110. 
Our Cataldgue of many styles of Wood Mantels will be 
sent free to any address on recelpt of 8 cts, for 


HOUTEN'S 
Cocoa 


«Best & Goes Farthest.”” 


“LT said to Mrs, 
Harris, Mrs. 
$ Harris says I, 
Try Van Hov- 
‘rEN’s Cocoa.” 


Perfectly Pure. 


Rich, yet Digestible, Stimulating yot Su 
taining, Saving what Other Processes ‘Waste 
{and Developing the Delicious Flavor and 

roma. 


“Once trled, used always,” 
A Substitute for Tea «, Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach, 


gr If not obtainable enclose 25 cents to eith- 
er VAN HovurEeN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, 
New York, or 45 Wabash Avo., Chicago, and 
& sample can, containing enough for 35 to 40 
cups, will, bo mailed. Mention this Ry 

Heation. Prepared only by the inventore, VAN 
HOUTEN & Zooy, Weosp, Hollan a6. 
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Al . 
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C-G-GUNTHERS: SONS- 


H-AVENUE-NEWYORKCITY- 





RUSSIAN COATS. 
Cur 
LAN Ok BLACK MARTIN, 


COLLARS AND 





DEPSSSEcuEcCeg-- 


STAND-FASHION-PLATES 


teed SENT: UPON-REQUEST #2 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Santa Claus makes large use of 


our MAMMOTH PREMIUM LIST. 


Why? It is because the List is crowded with just such articles as Santa 


Claus delights in giving. Suppose y 


follow the example of Santa Claus. 











Here is one of our 1 Oxid 
After Dinner size, a most appropriate gift at the Holiday season. Tho Spoon 


|LOVE SPOON. 


{s what its name implies—a token of affection. Dainty bi 


ou look through its pages and then 


Christmas will soon be here! 
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OR 





SPECIALTIES. Pure Sterling Silver, Oxidized. 





eart for its bowl, plerced with a silver arrow, entwined 


with “forget-me-not” for its handle. If {8 an {deal Love Spoon and suitable for: A birthday gift, A token of 





| uffeetion from school fri 

| brance to grandma, A Christmas gift of rare beauty a 

Given ty any subseriber to ‘Tue Youti’s Compasiox 
Mice $175. Postnwe and packing 5 cents, whe 


ends. A pledge of love for the m 








A gift to an absent friend. 
nd appropriateness, aud a prize for ever} 
for only one new subscriber and $5 cent 
elt ats a premium oF purchased, 





loviug remem- 


nalden. 
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For the Companton. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND READING. 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


First Paper. How to Read. 


The editor of The Youth's Companion has 
asked me to write two or three articles on Books 
and Reading. I have hesitated about accepting 
this invitation; not becanse the subject is unim- 
portant, but because of some doubt whether the 
young people read what is written on this subject, 
or whether, if they do, it makes much difference 
in their reading. 

Example has # great deal more influence with 
all of us than preaching; and the example which 
the older people set the children is none of the 
best. We read newspapers continually, maga- 
zines habitually, books very little; inuch gossip, 
many stories, selecting little of the best literature. 
Neither the mother nor the father is often seen 
with a book in hand; and yet they will wonder 
that Tom and Mary do not read useful works in 
history, biography, and science. 


THE YOUTH’S 


For most of you an hour with tennis is better 
than an hour with a story-book. The best way 
to rest your mind is to exercise your body. Too 
much reading for entertainment sends you back 
to your school-books the next morning with a 
lazy brain and no appetite for work with books. 

‘The third kind of reading is for useful informa- 
tion; the interest Leing not in the reading itself, 
but in what the reader gets from it. 

‘A sinple illustration may make this difference 
clear to you. 

‘You have a garden; you spade it up, plant 
your seeds, wateh the growth, pull out the weeds, 
water it in dry weather, and are interested in it 
for the sake of the fruits or the flowers it will 
give you in the summer or the fail. If you 
knew that you would get no fruits or flowers 
you would not go on with your garden. For 
your interest in the garden 1s not in the digging 
and the weeding, but in what the digging and the 
weeding will give you by and by. 

You go out and play tennis all the afternoon; 
knock the balls back and forth over the netting; 
by and by pick up the balls and come in. You 
play more or less all summer; and at the end of 
the summer you have nothing to show for it, 
except that the tennis ground is not in quite 60 
good a condition as at the beginning, and some of 
the balls are lost. 

But that makes no difference; you did uot 
play tennis for anything you expected to get out 
of it, but for the play itself. You toss the balls 
back and forth for the fun of the tossing. 

But you do not toss the earth back aud forth 
for the fan of the digging. Your interest in 
tennis is in the exercise; your interest in the 











Perhaps I am mistaken; I hope so; but it 
seems to me that there are not so many families 
as formerly there were who gather about the 
lamp in winter and read together the best and 
noblest literature. I know one family who last 
summer used to gather regularly on the porch 
after dinner while the mother, who is a beautiful 
reader, read aloud and the rest sewed or crocheted ; 
but I do not think at this writing of another such 
family in the cirele of my acquaintance. 

If, therefore, the young people do not follow 
the advice of these articles, or even do not read 
them through, it will not be strange. We can 
hardly expect the boys and girls to be wiser than 
their fathers and mothers, or to set examples for 
their elders to follow, or to disregard the example 
which those about them set, in order to follow the 
advice which now and then some teacher or 
preacher gives to them. 

Nevertheless the editor of The Companion is 
wise; for if the habits of reading are ever to be 
better than they are now, they must be changed. 
and thore is most hope of changing the habit 
when it is least firmly fastened upon us. 

Many people seem to think that reading is in 
itself a good thing, and the printing-press a great 
hlessing. But reading inay be a bad thing, and 
the printing-press a great curse. Too much is 
printed and too much read. ‘The printing-presses 
would be twice as useful if they printed half ay 
much, our newspapers twice as good if they were 
half as big, and our reading twice as valuable if 
there was half as much of it, and that half more 
intelligent and purposeful. 

Reading is of four kinds 
four different purposes. 

We may read, first, to pass away the time. A 
great deal of newspaper reading, some magazine 
reading, and much novel reading is of this 
description. 

Reading is a greut time-killer. Men and 
women, and probably boys and girls, read with- 
out attending to what they read, without thinking 
about what they read, without caring for it, 
without trying to remember it. Ten minutes 
after they have read, they cannot tell you what 
they have been reading. 

Such reading is worse than useless. Gossip of 
types is no better than gossip of tongue; and to 
read the one in the paragraphs of the newspaper 
is no better than to listen to the other in the 
chatter of the parlor. 

Sometimes, it is true, a very busy and a very 
tired man or woman may read at night for no 
other purpose than to get the overstrung mind 
away from the cares of the day, and prepare for 
sleep. But no healthful boy or girl ever ought 
to read except fur a purpose. 

Reading what is not worth remembering is 
worse than not reading at all. 

We may read for mere entertamment. We 
way find in the mere act of reading, rather than 
in anything read which we remember and subse- 
quently recall, all or nearly all the pleasure it! 
gives us. 

Most story-book reading is uf this description ; 
and it is an entirely legitimate kind of reading, 
if one does not do too much of it. ‘The mind as 
well as the hody needs to frolic, and some reading 
for frolic, for rest, for amusement, for entertain- 
ment, 1s quite right. But it is not useful reading, 
except as play is useful. 

Sometimes one hears a mother say, with a 
mother’s pride, that her boy is a great reader; ' 
she imagines that is a very good sign. But 
whether it is a good sign or not depends altogether 
upon what he reads, and why. Reading for fun 
is no better than doing any other innocent thing 
for fun. An entertaining hook is no better than 
an entertaining “ame; and for most boys and 
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garden is in what the exercise will give you. 
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and of the Bible; but this kind of reading is 
mostly for older people; and there is no room 
left to speak of it here. 

In a second paper I shall try to give you some 
counsel about what not to read. 


+ 


For the Companton. 
STRENGTH OF A PYTHON. 


‘The elderly proprietor of a coast steamship line 
who, in his younger days, saw not a little of the 
rough side of a sailor's life, recently told a story 
which illustrates the great strength of certain 
large serpents of the East Indies. 

‘We had been speaking of the force of elephants, 
whales, lions and other large vertebrata, and 
estimating the power which it is possible to con- 
centrate in muscular tissue. It was this which 
called out my friend’s story. 

‘The Dutch, he said, who control Sumatra, 
Java and several smaller islands to the eastward 
of Java, have been accustomed to set free certain 
cattle in favorable localities of their possessions, 
in order that they may by their increase furnish 
a cheap beef supply, both for the natives and for 
government use. 

When the narrator was about eighteen years 
old he was supercargo on board a brig which 
made annual voyages into the East Indian waters 
after sandalwood. ‘The vessel was lying in a 
bay on the coast of an island to the north of 
Timor; and the logs, or sections of the precious 
wood, were drawn down to the beach from 
table-land two or three miles in the interior by a 
Dutch proprietor who had in his service six 
natives and as many bullocks. 











Stopped by 


Both are right and healthful kinds of interest. 
‘The best life has both some tennis and some 
garden in it. But they are different. 

Now a great many persons do not find instrue- 
tive reading entertaming, and so they discontinue 
it. They take up a history or a biography and 
expect to be entertained by it as if the book were 
a story. 

Because they are uot entertained, they soot 
abandon it, saying, “I am not interested in 
history.” 

It is as if a boy should give up his garden in 
May because he does not find any fun in digging 
and weeding. The fun does not come till July, 
when he picks his strawberries. 

The fun of reading a story 1s in the reading; 
the fun of reading a history is in the knowledge 
obtained. And when you sit down to read a 
history, if it is to be interesting to you, it will be 
because you want the knowledge and are willing 
to doa little reading that is work in order to get 
the knowledge. 

My wife and 1 are going to England next 
month and hope to visit the Lake country, where 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and De Quincey and 
Southey lived; and we have begun to read about 
that country and about those people. We shall | 
not be as much entertained as we would be in 
reading one of Walter Scott's novels; but next 
month, wheu we visit Grasinere and Easdale 
and Borrowdale and Ullswater, we shall get a 
great deal wore enjoyment from the visit if we 
have read about these places and about the men 
who lived there. 

We are digging in our garden for the sake of 
the green peas and the strawherries—next month ; 
and on the whole we enjoy digging in the garden | 
more than playing tennis,—that is, we enjoy 
reading for a purpose more than reading for 
entertainment. | 

Each is good in its way, but they are different; 
if you read with a purpose, you must not expect 
the kind of pleasure which you receive when you 
read for entertainment. The pleasure in the one 
case is in the reading, in the other case in what 
you get from the reading. 

There is still one other kind of reading: reading 
for power; not for entertainment at the time, nor 
for Instruction; but reading that inspires us with 
better motives, und makes us wish to be better | 
and to do better. 











surls not nearly so good as au entertaining out- 
of-door game. 


Most reading of poetry is of this kind; so 1s 


| most devotivual reading, and reading of sermons | 





a Python. 


‘These animals were driven tandem—in single | 
file—on account of the narrowness of the trail, | 
which led for some distance across a marsh | 
amongst huge trees, and then ascended through 
rocks und crags to the dryer plateau where the 
santalt grows. ‘The logs were transported on | 
a narrow boat-shaped “drag,” without wheels or | 
rollers. 

‘The young supercargo, who was fond of hunt- 
ing and adventure, often accompanied this odd 
team in its trips from the shore to the platean. | 

On the way up he often rode upon the drag { 
with the old Dutchman, who was stout and dis- 
inclined to pedestrian exercise. 

Upon one of these occasions, when the team | 
had passed nearly through the swampy forest: 
tract and was near the foot of the craggy ascent, ' 
the supercargo was amazed and startled by a 
singular sight. 

In the obscurity of the dense foliage above his 
head, he saw something which he could compare | 
to nothing save a huge, animated barber's pole 
drop like a flash from the branches of the great, 
trees which overhung the path, and enfold the ox 
next in front of the rude vehicle in which he and 
Mynheer Huydecoper were sitting. 

It was a python of large size, superbly marked. 

From a large limb, teu or fifteen feet above the | 
ox, the suake had dropped or swung down, and 
had thrown a fold of its supple hody about the 
neck of the poor animal, swift as a tiger’s spring. 

The natives took to their heels. The ox 
thus fearfully beset, bellowed with affright and, 
plunging headlong, jerked the drag so violently 
that the fat Dutchman was sent rolling over its! 
side. 

Meantime the alarm was communicated to the 
bullocks in advance. Erecting their tails, they | 
bounded forward along the trail; and the drag, | 
catching against a tree-trunk or some other 
obstruction, was detached and left behind the | 
cattle in their mad flight. 

For some distance they dragged their hapless 
mate after them. The python had kept its fold 
around the ox’s neck, and was carried along 
with them. The screaming of the natives, the 
bellowing of the oxen, the hoarse shouts of the | 
fleshy Dutchman, and the snapping of tackle, 
made the spectacle an exciting one. i 

The reptile, infuriated by the rough usage it | 
Was receiving, lashed right and left with the ten 
or twelve feet of its body that trailed after the ox. 

Then was exhibited au example of its tremen-, 
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dous strength. Its tail came in contact with a 
tree beside the path. It threw a turn around the 
trunk, and instantly the fleeing bullocks were 
brought to a stand. In vain they leaped and 
surged irregularly forward. 

Like a stiff iron hook, the tail of the python 
held its turn around the tree, while its shining 
body was stretched taut asa ship's cable, Its fold 
around the ox’s neck tightened till the choked 
animal’s tongue protruded and its eyes bulged; 
still it held fast both to ox and tree, nor could the 
territied and plunging team tear it away. 

The young supercargo, dashing forward, dis- 
charged his fowling-piece, loaded with shot, at 
the reptiles body, without producing any percep- 
tible effect. But Mynheer Huydecoper, who by 
this time had gathered himself up, now ran 
forward with a more efficacious weapon. 

He had taken from the drag a long saw which 
was used by the workmen for sawing the tree- 
trunks into logs. Raising this in both hands, he 
brought it down across the serpent as he would 
have done upon a log. 

The effect was instantaneous. The python's 
tense body separated in two parts, and the oxen 
plunged forward, leaving the sundered halves of 
the monster writhing in the path. The two men 
beat the reptile’s head into quietude with levers. 
It was found that this portion of its body 
measured nearly thirteen feet in length, while 
the tail was not quite ten feet long; and near the 
place where the saw had divided it, the snake 
was twenty-one inches in circumference. 

Of course the frantic bullocks did not exert 
their strength in concert. They were too crazy 
with fright for that. Had they pulled together, 
and in a straight line, undoubtedly the serpent 
would have been torn either from the tree, or 
from his hold upon the bullock’s neck. 


a 
For the Companion. 


INDIAN FAITH IN THE 
FUTURE. 
By Right Rev. H. B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota. 


‘There are no wild men who have a more certain 
belief in a future life than the North American 
Indians. 

An Indian burial is impressive. The chief or 
warnor is clad in his war dress, his blanket 
wrapped around him, by his side bis bow and 
arrows, tomahawk and spear. 

Friends gather around hin, the village orator 
or friend addresses the dead spirit briefly, speak- 
ing of his virtues, and telling bim that he has left 
them for “the land afar off," the happy hunting- 
grounds of the red men; that his trail lies 
straight on over a narrow way; that he is not to 
turn to the right nor to the left; that he must 
listen to nv evil spirit who would tempt him to 
turn aside, but press straight on as a true man 
until he reaches the land of the blest, where he 
shall not suffer from hunger, cold, sickness or 
sorrow. 

If it ix the burial of a child, the poor mother 
places the baby’s toys in the grave, that it may 
have them in its new home; and often wild 
flowers are strewn in the grave. 

Over Ojibway graves the Indians erect a little 
rude shelter, with an opening in the end for the 
spirit to pass m and out; they believe that the 
spirit lingers by the body until decomposition has 
done its work. 

‘The friends bring offerings of choicest food, 
berries and game, and lay them on the grave. 
The Indian’s world is peopled with spirits and 
spiritual influences; and while the dead cannot 
eat, there is in food as in everything a spiritual 
essence, and this the spirit receives, and feels joy 
that he or she is not forgotten. 

T have often seen a mother sitting for hours by 
the grave of her child, or an old man beside the 
grave of his wife. 

Once I asked an old man to go with me on ny 
journey, and offered him a good reward. He 
said, “My old wife is sleeping here, and I cannot 
leave her, for she would be lonesome without 
me."” 

‘The Indian believes in the identity of person in 
the future life, in a material form. When Little 
Crow, the leader in the massacre of 1862, was 
young man, rival attempted to kill him. Little 
Crow saw his enemy when he was ready to fire 
his gun, and quickly folded bis arms across his 
breast. Both hands were badly shattered by the 
ball. 

He was taken to the surgeon of the fort. The 
surgeon said his hands must be cut off. ‘No, 
said the Indians, “he better die; how can he bunt 
in that world if he bas 20 hands?” , 

They have rare skill in dressing wounds with 
slippery-elm and the sumach root, and Little 
Crow recovered, but with deformed hands. 

It is this belief m the continuity of our perso! 
existence which makes the Indian certam of the 
recognition of friends in a future life. 

One of the noblest specimens of the Indian mi’ 
that I have known is Mah-dwa-go-no-nint, the 
head chief of Red Lake. Nearly thirty years 880 
we met in a wigwam. He had walked one 
hundred and fifty miles in the winter to see ine 
He said: 

“I hear yon are the Indians’ friend. ; 
wild nan. | White men suy they have bought hy 
land, but [ have signed no treaty. There Se 
no cattle, no plows, HO schvols, uo houges mi Wie 
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Paper they brought me. There was money for 
the trader and houses for white men. Ina little 
while the deer, the elk, the bear, the moose will 
be gone, and then there will be graves for my 
people. Will you help me ?”” 

T have tried to be his friend. He asked fora 
missionary, and we sent him an Indian clergy- 
man. He has become a Christian, and so have 
many of hig band. ‘They have a neat log church, 
and every Sunday it is filled with worshippers. 

If you were present and listened to the beauti- 
ful words of that musical tongue, you would not 
understand one word—yes, you would know one 
word, for that is almost the. same in every 
tongue—the name of Jesus. The Indians sing 
very sweetly, and while in their wild state their 
voices sound harsh, and you hear only guttural 
sounds, religion, which softens the heart, seems 
to bring out in all its beauty the sweet sounds of 
their language. 

Our favorite hymns bave been translated— 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” “Abide with Me,” and “Jesus, Lover of 
iy Soul.” I never hear them sing that my eyes 
are not full of tears. 

At my last visit to Red Lake, old Mah-dwa-gu- 
no-nint, who loves me as a brother, came to me 
and said, “My father, since you were here, my 
old wife has gone to le in the grave. We lived 
together fifty years. 
by her side. Ihave heard that Christian white 
men ask the Great Spirit to bless the place where 
His children sleep. Will you ask Him to bless 
the place where my wife is sleeping ?”” 

“Yes,” I said. 

We formed a procession—first the Indian 
children, then Indian men and women, then the 
Indian clergy, and last the old chief and myself. 
‘We marched around God’s acre, singing in 
Ojibway, “Jesus, Lover of iny Soul.” 

I then delivered a short address on the certainty 
of another life, and that we should know each 
other over there, 1 told them how Jesus had 
consecrated these graves when He slept there, 
and by His rising from the dead made them as 
God's garden, the seed bed of the 
Resurrection. Then we repeated 
the Apostles’ Creed and a few 
earnest prayers, with the benedic- 
tion. 

After the service the old chief 
said to me, “My friend, I thank 
you for telling me of the Saviour. 
I thank you for blessing the place 
where my wife sleeps, and where 


I shall lie. 1 have your face on 
my heart. Good-by. I have 
done.” 


In their wild state the Indians 
manifest their griefs by loud wail- 
ing, and by cutting themselves 
with knives as the heathen did 
four thousand years ago; and 
often they give away all their per- 
sonal property. 


My good friend Doctor Daniels was the agent | boys were urged to wash their faces, to keep 
The | their clothes neat, to give up the use of tobacco, 


at the Red Cloud agency twenty years agu. 
son of Red Dog, a chief, was sick. Red Dog 
consulted the doctor. The doctor said, ‘There is 
no cure for your son’s disease. I can relieve his 
pain, but he cannot live. 

All that the doctor could do for the sick man’s 
comfort was done. 

One day a messenger came, saying that Red 
Dog’s son was dead. ‘The doctor had a coffin 
made and covered with black cloth. Ie said to 
his clerk, “Teke these blankets and goods and 
coffin and go to Red Dog's camp. Wait until he 
has given away his things and cut himself with 
knives, and sits down beside the body the picture 
of despair. Then go to him and say that his 
friend has heard of his sorrow, that he has sent 





Tshall some day gu and lie * 


him a coffin in which to bury his son, and has | 


sent him some things to begin life anew. 

“Then wait—you may wait all day. If he 
takes the things, I shall know he will be my 
friend forever. If he does not take them, he will 
go on the war-path to-morrow, and we must look 
out.” 


The young man went to the camp. He waited 


until Red Dog had cut great gashes in his arms, | a 
his chest, his legs, and had given away his | 


blankets and pony and gun. He then gave Red 
Dog the presents and the message. 

He waited six hours in silence. Then Red 
Dog arose and said, “The white man has made 
my heart like the heart of a woman. Put my 
son in the coffin. I shall bury him beside the 
white man’s door; and when I go to my son’s 
grave I will not forget that it was a white man 
who was kind to me in the hour of my grief.” 

Just at evening the doctor saw a procession 
coming over the hills. There was a pony traverse 
bearing the body, and behind it the chief, covered 
with blood, and with bowed head—the chief 
mourner. 

Red Dog had been one of the most fearful foes 
of the white man. From that day he was our 
friend, and once when the doctor was in peril, 
Red Dog came in hot haste to defend him. If it 
had been needed, he would have died for him. 

An Indian's heart is like a white man’s heart. 
With them as with us, God's law is true.—“What- 
soever a man sowcth, that shall he reap.” If we 
sow kindness, we reap kindness; if we sow 
thistles, we reap thistles. 

Some yeurs ago my dear wife, who is waiting 
for my in Paradise, and myself parted with some 


‘some of whom bad had long experience in the 
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Christian Indians to whom we had been kind in 
very dark days. We had the Holy Communion 
together. When they came to say good-by, 
each Indian woman stooped down and kissed my 
wife, and, calling her ‘Ina’ (Mother), said, 
“\Ma-pi-ya ekta wa chi ya ki takin.” (An heaven 
to meet you is my hope.) 

As friend after friend leaves me, and } look on 
to the other home, there will come to me sweet 
hopes that I shall meet there many of these poor 
folk, the men of the trembling eye and wandering 
foot, in our Father's home. 





ee 
For the Companion. 


THE TWO WAYS OF DOING IT. 


There are probably many, among the educated 
young men and women who read The Companion 
and are members of Christian churches, who are 
to 


doing something 
help the poor or crin 
mal classes. This 
work is now more 
general than ever be- 
fore, and is carried on 
in countless ways. 
Each church or com- 
munity bas its own 
methods, guilds, soci- 
eties or individual 
effort. The Companion wishes to give one word 
of warning to its zealous readers, which prob- 
ably wilt be most strongly expressed in the 
history of two events that are worth noting. 

‘Three young men, anxious to help newsboys 
and messenger-boys, generously hired two or 
three rooms, furnished them with benches and 
a desk, and invited the boys to come to them in 
the evemng. 

The invitation was cordial and pressing, and 
on the first evening the benches were nearly full 
with curious lads gathered out of the streets. 

‘The young men addressed them in turn. 





The 








to take a pledge never to drink rum, and to 
refuse to read flash papers or novels, or to enter 
the doors of a variety theatre. 

The advice was good and friendly, but it was 
given without tact or discretion. The hoys were 
presented with tracts, and a personal appeal of a 
more direct nature made to each. After this not 
even the gift of apples and candy could fully win 
them back to good-humor. 

“Candy's good. 1 don’t like preachin 
grumbled one. 

“Taint a-comin’ here agin. I’m a big sinner— 
yes, Lam!" laughingly sneered another. 

On the next evening hardly a dozen returned, 
and on the third the benches were empty. 

‘Then the young men who had begun their 
guod work so zealously were discouraged and 
angry, and declared that the boys were ungrate- 
ful, and their condition hopeless. 

In another city a small band of young men, 


work, went about among the same class of boys, 
talking to them upon the expediency of forming | 
club of their own, and of providing rooms to 





which they could go when the day's work was | 
done. 
‘The project was 


well received. 
Each boy who 
joined the club 


paid twenty cents 
a year, which of 
course was a trifle 
compared with 
the actual cost, 
but enough to 
give him the feel- 
ing of indepen- 
dence and propri- 
etorship. The 
rooms have bright 
carpets, growing 
plants in the 
windows, some 
cheap, good pic- 
tures on the walls, 
tables covered 
with suitable books, illustrated papers, backgam- 
mon, dominos, and other games. One room is 
furnished asa gymnasium, and in another room | 
there are crayons and papers for the boys who , 
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think they can draw, and a parlor organ for the 
boys who think they can sing. 

‘The secretary of the club 1s a motherly woman 
with a great deal of tact, a love of fun, and mach 
knowledge of buys. She is always ready to listen 
to their troubles, to give advice and sympathy. 

‘Twice each week there is a service m one of the 
rooms, when the life of Christ is read and 
explained in a simple, attractive way, and every- 
day, practical thoughts are given. Many hymns 
are sung. The boys 
crowd to these meet- — I 
ings and join in the 
hymns with tre- 
mendous noise and 
earnestness. 

Over two hundred 
boys belong to “our 
club,” as they call 
it, and many more 
ure kept out for 
want of room. 

God has count- 
less loving, tender 
ways in which each 
day He leads and 
wins men to be true to each other and faithful to 
Him. Boys are only smaller men, and are to 
be won to goodness in the same way. 








+ 
For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


“I wish there were more Uncle Johns in the 
world,” said Anna Merrill as, for the fifth time 
last Christmas Day, she held up her silver watch 
and chatelaine to the admiring gaze of her mother. 

“Now, mother,” she went on, ‘just look at 
that generous array of homely, useful gifts. 
They are all nice, and no doubt a marvellous 
amount of good judgment was used in their 
selection; but truly, I would rather have this 
little luxury than all of them, even though you 

do sometimes imagine that the 
wolf is prowling around our 


Mrs. Merrill's face assumed a 
shocked and grieved expression. 

“Oh,” the laughing girl broke 
in again, “I know it sounds like 
ingratitude and vanity, but you 
see I can manage somehow to buy 
mackintoshes, flannel skirts and 
handkerchiefs for myself; and at 
Christmas time I want something 
that it would be extravagance for 
me to think of buying with the 
money which I earn.” 

It is possible that we are often 
over-practical in giving. 

‘To the struggling, needy servant 
or dependent it is certainly proper 
to give something that shall add 
to daily comfort; but with others a little “un- 
common sense," which bestows less practically, 
may be very welcome. 

It is not best always to consider the homely, 
commonplace needs of life at 
such a festive time as Christmas. 
‘The made or purchased luxury, 
which from lack of time to 
make it or means to buy it a 
friend would not otherwise pos- 
sess, may be the most appro- 
priate gift then. 

Good materials for fancy-work 
are always costly, and before 
expending considerable sums 
upon such articles, it is well to 
study whether a like sum of 
money may not be more wisely 
invested in something less flimsy 
and fading—something that will 
for years be a reminder of the 
love that prompted the gift. 

Silver is more generally favored than ever for 
jewelry. There are bangles of all styles, beads, 
ear-rings, hair ornaments and wonderfully pretty 
brooches ; especially the enamelled ones fashioned 
in the form of some dainty leaf or flower. 

‘There are few 
women of the pres- 
ent day who do 
not paint or em- 
broider; and with 
one who has ac- 
quired either or 
both of these ac- 
complishments, 
there is alinost no 
limit to the beau- 
tiful gifts which 
can be made. Nor 
need she who can 
do neither des- 
pair; for such 
beautiful designs 
and exquisite com- 
binations of color 
are now found in 
even inexpensive 
material, that 
really elaborate articles can be made with no 
other ornamentation than lace and ribbons. 

Solid embroidery is now seldom attempted; 
but the scarcely less effective and wuch wot 
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quickly done long and short stitch, outline and 
darning, has taken its place. 

Dainty tea and carving cloths may be made 
from fine linen stamped in a design to suit the 
maker; or they may be of damask, with the 
design outlined and touched up with long-and- 
short stem stitch. 

1f the design 1s stamped upon linen, clusters of 
red clover or buttercup branches with the petals 
nearly all fallen off and scattered across the 
lower part of the cloth are very 
pretty, as are also clover leaves and 
pansy blossoms. 

Instead of being hemstitched or 
fringed, the edge is often finished 
with a narrow button-bole stitch 1m 
white linen floss, and a narrow 
Imen, one and one-half inch, lace 
added. 

Round and oval doiles are no 
longer fashionable. Either square 
or fancifully shaped ones are pre 
ferred. Things novel and unique mn 
design lend dainty effects and pretty 
bits of color to the table. 

Long and short button-hole stitch 
is used for the outside of flowers, and outlining 
and French knots for the tips of the stamens. 
‘When the embroidery is done, the doily is cut 
out in the shape of the design. 

‘A handsome photograph pocket was made of 
two oblong sections of cardboard covered with 
one thickness of cotton wadding, well sprinkled 
with sachet powder, and then with dull olive- 
green plush on one side, silesia on the back of 
one and chamois of the other. The upper right- 
hand corner of the chamois section was reversed, 
and a spray of wild rosebuds painted carelessly 
on it. The bottoms of the two sections were 
fastened together and the proper slope given to 
the enda by a lacing of narrow ribbon through 
button-hoied loops at the alternate sides. 

It was suspended by two pieces and a many- 
looped bow of the same kind of ribbon. 

A still prettier wall-pocket had a square of 
vellum mounted on cardboard for the foundation. 
A crescent-shaped pocket of the cream vellum, 
which, as well as the back, has ragged edges, 
was attached to the back by many-looped bows 
of narrow yellow crape ribbon drawn through 
holes burned at each corner of the pocket, at 
equal distances apart around the bottom and 
near them through the foundation. 

‘Iwo holes were also burned at the upper 
corners of the back, by which it was suspended 
by the same kind of ribbon and many-looped 
bows. A holly branch with berries was painted 
in water-colors across the crescent, and three 
birds in flight across the foundation above. 

Mail-cloth, which resembles bird's-eye linen, 
and comes in both silken and cotton texture, and 
tine qualities of huckaback lend themeelves excel- 
lently to darning, and may be utilized for many 
| purposes. The silken texture of mail-cloth must 
| be worked with the fine qualities of silk, such as 
India and filo flosses. 

Combing towels are very handsome made of 
huckaback, darned. ‘They are made by folding 
@ tine towel so that the front shall be one-third 
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the length of the back. Cut the front at the 
centre lengthwise, and shape a place for the neck. 
| Darn a border across each end, and trim the neck 
front and ends with torchon or hand-made lace. 
Close with buttons and button-holes at the centre. 

Many handsome articles for the dressing-table 
are made of glass, which may be cut to order or 
purchased in sections, for baskets, trays, jewelry 
caskets, and so forth. 

‘A beautiful casket is made oblong; the sides 
and top of glass are bound with narrow blue 
velvet ribbon, pasted on. ‘The sides are then 
fastened to position with invisible stitches, and 
the cover, which has a spray of forget-me-nots 
painted on it, is attached at the back with two 
ribbon hows. ‘Two others are placed at corre- 
sponding points of the front edge. 

‘A pasteboard bottom four inches wider on all 
sides is then glued to the bottom of the casket, 
and a tufted blue silk pad placed inside. A blue 
silk puff is shirred and sewed to the edge of the 
pasteboard; ® piece of hat elastic is run in at the 
upper edge; ® soft roll of cotton wadding is 
placed on the pasteboard, and the silk puff 
brought over it and held close to the casket by 
the elastic. 

‘A four-inch-wide piece of Orientul lace 1s also 
| shirred on elastic and slipped over the casket, the 
gathers arranged evenly and the scallops tacked 
to position around the anter edge 
Karusune B, Jouxson. 











BRICKS. 

Of what are common bricks made? 

processes. 
What gives bricks their red color ? 
What metal do they contain in considerable quantity ? 
Why 1s this metal so little used 
How are “‘fire-bricks ” different from ordinary bricks? 
What are “ pressed” bricks ? 
Name several important uses for bricks. 
Why are bricks more nearly fire-proof than granite ? 


Learn the 

















For the Companion. 
TWO SCHOOL-BOYS. 


They were two playmates, sturdy boys, 
Rho quarreled sometimes in thelr play 

And sometimes witb unseemly nolse 
Drove elder folks away ; 

Cioge partners in the cares and joys 
Of many a summer's day. 


It one were made to linger late 
‘Wheu school wax out, in sore disgrace, 
The other faithfully would wait 
‘With sad desponding face, 
And share his comraile's hapless fate 
‘And murmur at bis case. 


Whatever learning either had, 
In truth {t was a slender store, 
At lessons they were always glad 

‘To share the scanty lore, 
And seldom fretted or were sad 
‘Because {t was no more. 


One tattered book was good for both, 
Thelr pencils owned a mutual sway 
They were companions {n thelr slot 
Aid fellows fu thelr play ; 
And spite of quarrels they were loth 
To part a single day. 
One golden summer noon It chanced 
‘That both were truant from the school. 
‘They rambled where the sunshine glanced 
Upon a lonely pool; 
fy 


Along the sloping marge they danced, 
‘sad laughed at learning’s rule. 


And one has launched a wooden ship 
Upon the plactd silver tide, 

When suddenly his footsteps slip 
From off the molstene.! side, 

A tified ery upon bis lip : 
The poo! Is deep and wide. 


With frightened gaze the other stands 
‘A moment on the shelving bank 
Then plunges In with outstretched hands 
‘To where his playinate sank,— 
te pluioned by the bands 
‘weed aud herbage rank. 


His playmai 

O mothers !—Netther boy can swim 
And he who plunged Into the wave 

Js held with frantic grasp by him 
‘Whom he had tried to save, 

‘They struggle in the waters dim,— 
‘The poo! becomes a grave. 


Across the tide the wooden boat 
‘Swims gaily, and the sunny air 

Is cheerful with the thrush's note, 
‘That knows not any care. 

Two boyish caps, a crumpled coat— 
How sad a tale Is there! 


And far away cach mother says 
Her boy is aafe at schoo! ; 

And far away the master sways 
His kingdom from his stool, 

And schemes of birchen vengeance laye— 
For those beneath the pool. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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For the Companion. 
SAW THEM IN A NEW LIGHT. 


Jane Rogers was a good girl, devout and posi- 
tive in her religious beliefs. She had always 
lived in a village where nearly every one belonged 
to the same denomination, and she had grown 
into the belief that every one who was outside of 
its pale must be wrong. 

It was a subject of regret, almost of distress, 
to her to know that none of her cousins in New 
York—whom she had never seen—belonged to 
this church which was so dear to her. John 
Rogers's family were Presbyterians, James 
Rogers’s were Methodists, and her Aunt Cath- 
arine’s children differed widely from her on the 
subject of baptism. 

When it was arranged that Jane should go to 
New York and spend the winter among her 
kinsfolk, she felt as if she were a missionary 
venturing among those who were almost heathen. 





She read books on the different creeds, and) 


resolved to be unflinching in her defence of what 
she believed to be the truth. 

‘The day came, and she started. There was a 
frightful railway accident. Jane, badly injured, 
Was carried with others of the wounded to a 
hospital in the city. 

Her friends hastened thre to meet her. They 
would have each of them taken her to their 
homes, but she was too seriously injured to be 
moved. She saw their pale, anxious faces, and 


caught loving giances on every side. As days | 


passed and she approached convalescence, these 
strange faces became inexpressibly dear to her. 

She learned to call them by name. The kind, 
grave old man was Cousin Ben; the two merry 
girls were his nieces; the sweet-faced old lady 
was Aunt Mary. They all brought flowers to 
her, and to the poor, friendless patients in the 
same hospital. They went from bed to bed, 
comforting and cheering the wounded and the 
dying. Sometimes they repeated hymns, read 
the Bible, or prayed with some wretched sufferer. 

Day after day her kinsfolk came, honest, 
friendly men and gentle women, each bent on 
doing God's work for His hurt, sick children, 
among whom she lay. 

When Jane's mother reached the city and 


hurried to ber, the girl told her with glad tears of 
their kindues: : 


“They have kept me hopeful, 
ane near to God,” she said. 





‘They bave kept 


THE YOUTH’S 


Her mother was bewildered. “Which of these 
were the Baptists, and which the Methodists, and 
| which the Presbyterians ?"" she asked. 
| Jane was silent for a moment. 
| “Ido not know,” she said ma low voice. “I 
| did not ask what doctrines they believed. But ! 
saw that when they came to the. sick and dying 
God was in their hearts.”” : 

Jane learned in the hospital that the foundation 
of Christ's church is broader than sectarian walls 
when it means faith in Him and love to our 


brother. 


—__e- —— 
WANDERERS ON THE SEA. 


‘The discoveries of modern selence have revealed 
monsters of the deep as terrific as any that ancient 
fancy created, and have shown that oceans are 
not mere wastes of water, but the homes of an 
astounding variety of living things. More than 
this, it has been discovered that the seas them- 
selves have each a sort of law of existence which 
they obey. The Hydrographic Bureau at Wash- 
Ington for two years hus been trying to learn 
something of the characteristien of the Atlantic 
Ocean asa great moving body of water by means 
of bottles, containing papers, which have been 
dropped overboard from vessels in many places, 
to drift at the mercy of the winds and waves. 


Many of these bottles have been found and 
picked up again either in the open sea, or on 
shores where they had stranded. 

Knowing from its records where the bottles had 
been thrown overboard, the Bureau has been able 
to trace, in a general way, the path they must have 
followeil in order to rench the places where they 
were found. Ina report published on the First of 
July this year, and accompanied by a map of the 
‘Atlantic, the adventures of'a hundred und thirteen 
bottles are recorded. > : 

Being partially filled with air and then securely 
corked, the bottles float on the surface of the 
water, and go wherever the wind and the currents 
of the sea carry them. Kach bottle contains a 
record of the place und the date of its starting. 
Some of those found have floated for many months 
on the bosom of the Atlantic, and travelled thou- 
sands of miles. 

It hag beet found that bottles dropped over- 
board between the shores of the United States 
and England or France generally travel toward 
the northeast, following the course of that great 
river in the ocean called the Gulf Stream. Bottles 
started off the consts of Spain or Africa travel | 
Westward until they arrive among the West India 
Islands. Along the European slde of the ocean 
the botiles take a southerly course, and along the 
American side a northerly course. 

Thus, as u result of winds and currents, the 
whole Atlantic 1a shown to be slowly circulating 
round and round, like an enormous pool. This 
accounts for the stories that were current in 
Europe, hundreds of years ago, of atrange objects 
of human manufacture having floated ‘from the 
New to the Old World, thus giving w clue to the 
existence of undiscovered lands beyond the sea. 

———+e-—___ 

















IN A BALLOON. 





Gambetta, with his friend M. Spuller and M. 
‘Triquet the avronaut, left Paris, then besieged by 
the Germans, in the balluon, Armand Barbes, on 
the Seventh of October, 1870. Gambetta had been ; 
commissioned by a public decree to go to the 
provinces, to inspire the people of France generally | 
| with something of the ardent patriotism thatexisted | 
in Paris. The aérial journey was accomplished in 
the face of many dangers. A French writer | 
| describes it us Un Souvenir de 1870. 


Hardly had the balloon passed the French line: 
| when the three men heard the whistling of Pru: 
slan bullets. To escape them, M. Triquet threw 
out ballast, and the batioon rose high in the air. 
But a balloon cannot rise, or even sustain Itself at 
the height uttained, unless ballast be thrown out. 

The Armand Barbes began descending over a) 
field which the Prussians had occupied but a few | 
hours before, and not far from a German post. 

More bnys'of sand were thrown out, however, 
and the balloon again took flight, amidet a shower | 
of projectiles trom the enemy. 

‘The next time it descended’ Triquet kept it about | 
two hundred feet from the ground. The country 
here was occupied by Wurtembergers, who beguni 
a lively firing at the balluon as soon as they could 
get their arins, which, fortunately for the French. 
men, were stacked when first they saw the balloon 
detaching itself froma cloud. ‘Triquet succeeded 
jin raising it before they had received any more 
) serious Injury than a bullet in Gambetta's han 

but In accomplishing this escape much ballast was 
sacrificed. 

When the balloon begau_to 
Triquet had nearly exhausted 

































descend again, 





= eupply of sand: 
bags. Happily for the voyagers, the ‘Germans, 
who were on the outskirts of a woud, did not dare 





to enter it for fear of coming on a French ambus- 
cade, and were obliged, therefore, to content 
themselves with following the Armand Barbes 
ri 2 well directed fire. 

ne more rise was produced by throwmg ou 
(the last of the ballast. "This took the butloowover | 
| the forest, aud itdescended into the upper branches | 
of an oak. Gambetta and his compantons touched 
solid earth aguin at Montdidier, and at once set 
out for Amiens. 


—_—_+e___ 








NEPIGON DOGS, 


Vhile we waited at the head of the Long 
Portage on the Nepigon River for our half-breeds 
to carry up the canoe,” writes a contributor, 
“a wretched yellow dog crawled out of some alder 
j bushes and looked at us. His Ojibway masters, 
descending with thelr winter's take of furs, had 
abandoned him to starve. Poor creature!” His 
ribs were almost through his mangy coat, his face 
shrunken to a mere skull, iis piteous eyes dr ry 
with sorrow and suffering. 


“«Ah, why did they leave me?" said that sad ol 
aon as plainly as it is here qritten. “Why, after | | 
r rved them so long, been kicked & ch, | 
anu Joved them 89 dearly? eaecay acl 
“He crawled from the thicket just to know 
whether there was any merey in the twe wines | 
men. My friend suid, ‘Poor old dug—poor fellow! 
and tossed hima plece of bread. ‘The dog stunk 
k, hesitated, turned, er r 
back'toward the'bread..” Touche” low, erawied 
‘"'Poor fellow! poor old fellow!” we said. 
Perhaps the tones encouraged him. ile 


























ute, 

hot ravenously, for he was too far gone. All the 
while be looked his gratitude, yet Seurfulty. ae 
ie lay down by ow 8, stying clearly 
ehough, ‘Let me be four doe and’ wate fo ean 


your dog and’ watch for you? 


He blinked his aged thanks because we did not 


refuse, 

















New when Antoine arrived, he 

arrived, he put down his 
quid of the canoe, seized a padille, and walloped 
Seen zone slog before we could hine 





‘ard we tempted the creature back out of} 


| mad 


jing. 





COMPANION 


to lick up grease poured from a frying- 
ban gen & fat rack. Antoine and Louls were 
cl usted by this. 
ree otinge after portage we found one or more 
such forsaken dogs. Antoine invariably pelted or 
kicked the crouching creatures, while Louls looked 
roval. 
on Oh, itey's no goods dley’s too ol, said the 
in reply to our rebukes. 
tthe island Portage we found a fine old dog 
whoxe joy at seeing Louis was great. That stolc 
looked’ on unmoved, while Antoine kicked the 
poor brute away. In spite of this treatment, he 
Yoltlowed along the eastern shore az we paddled 
up the river. When we camped on the western 
side he stood howling dismally. 

“The sun was far toward evening. As the 
dezerted dog thought of a night of starvation 
‘lone, he resolved to try the desperate passage: 
‘Away the icy current swept him. At a hundred 
feet out his courage faltered, and he turned back. 
He had been ashore buta few minutes when his 
longing for Louis sent him in again. 

“Down, down he went, and the rapide half a 
mile below yelled for his life. Itseemed impossible 
he could escape; but his chin was borne up bravely 
hy Rather Nepfgon, and he managed to win the 
point above the Talund Portage. L.ouls looked on 

ith perfect Indifference. 

Witite's a brave dog, Louis. Why don’t you keep 
him?? J asked. 

“He wase a good dog,’ said Louis, without con- 
cern, ‘He waes my brudder Narcixse dog dat’s 
dead. Den my brudder Frangois took hin 

“It’s a ebame to leave him to starve. 
‘Oli, hee's hol’ now!” said Louis, with surprise. 
Late that evening the wretched dog skulke 
inw camp. We kept him in trout during our eta 
After that? Well, one fancies him running his 
Mrength away trying to catch Nepigon hares, and 
at last laying his tired old bones down to molder 
and bleach far away on the hills.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE ABBOT BESARION. 


Salntly Besariou in the burning day 
‘Walked by the sea In a lone land accursed ; 
His worn diseipic followed till he fell, 
Crying : “Help, master, for I dle of thirst!” 


The holy abbot turned, some heavenly thought, 
‘As he made answer, lighting bis wan face. 

“Drink here, my son,” he sald. “God doth not fail 
Those .ho have trusted Him tn any place.” 


The fainting pilgrim drank, and lo! the wave 


‘Was sweet as mountain stream to his parched lip. 
Again he drank ; then praising God, he bent 
nto the sparkiing brine bis flask to dip. 


“Why dost thou this?" the watchIng abbot asked ; 





And the disciple answered : “Lest again, 
Dear master, in this dreary waste we thirst, 
‘And In the desert seek for wells in vain. 
“Ab, God forgive thy stubborn unbellef | 
‘Could not this miracle,” Besarton cried, 
“Teach thee that wheresoe’er He calleth us, 
‘The Lord we serve sweet water can provide 7” 
ARto BATES. 


ter 


PILLS FOR TOOTHACHE, 

When Captain Burnaby travelling in Asia 
Minor he acquired almost before he knew ita great 
reputation asa hukim or doctor. He wax tarrying 
ina Kurdish village when the owner of the house 
came into his room accompanied by his three sons. 
Presently the father pointed to one of his teeth, 
which was aching. “I have heard of your great 
skill as a hakim,” he said; “perhaps you could 
cure my tooth.” ‘The Englishman was no dentist, 
and said so; but the Kurd refused to believe him. 


cht oceurred to me. ‘Three years before 
ant Radford had extracted the tooth of a 
vervant in a country house in Norfolk. Why 
should he not extract the Kurd’s tooth? 
“Lam nota hakim for teeth,” J remarked to the 
patient. “am a hakim for the stomach, which Is 
the nobler and more important part of a man's 
0 : 
The Inaum and the Kurds children made a 
sign of assent to this; the Kurd himself did not 
seem to see the point. 
‘ou are in my house,” he said. “You have 
accepted my hospltality—cure my tooth.” 
“Well,” Feontinued, “I have a'servant with ine; 
he ia a hakim for teeth. If you Ike he shall look 
‘our mouth. 
By all means!” gaid the Kurd. 




































Radford was called in, and without moving a! 


muscle of his countenance seized the patient by 
the nose with one hand; then thrusting @ finger of 
the other into the sufferer’s mouth, he looked well 
down the gaping orifice. 

“It had Letter come out; but tt is very tight in 
his "end," he remarked. “if L only had a pair o 
Ampagne uippers, ? would have itout In a trie 

“What does he say?” sald the sufferer. 
‘He says that the tooth had better be extracted.” 
“Willi hurt much?” 

“Yes, a good deal.” 

This answer appeared to give great satisfaction 
to the Imaum and the Kurd’s children. 

“Have it out!” they all cried. 

But the patient did not see the matter trom thelr 
point of view. He cried in an indignant tone: 

“Silence! 

Then, turning to me, he inquired if 1 could not 
give him some medicine for lis stomach. What a 
sameness there ia in human nature! 

“But your tooth hurts you, not your stomach,” 
1 observed. ‘ 

“Yes; but for all that, 1 should like some 
medicine, 

Ugave him some pills from my medicine-chest. 
He put three of them into his mouth, and com: 
meuced chewing them with great gusto. 

“My tooth ts better already,” he remarked; and 
in n few minutes he prepared to leave the room, 
accompanied by his sons and the Imaum. The 
latter was greatly disappointed that the touth had 
not been uperated upon. 

“If it had been my tooth, 1 should have had it 
veut,” he observed ty me sotto voce, “but he ts 
afraid.” 

“You would have 
said the Kurd. 
medicine like m 
outside the door 
had vented his bi 














e done nothing of the kind,” 
‘ou would have swallowed the 
and a whelping cry from a dog 
announced that the ofd gentleman 
ile on the animal in question. 





———or_ 
NOT IN BOSTON. 


At Je often sald that the world isa small place, 
and in a sense this is true; but even a clty of only 
Milf a million inhabitants is hardly as small as 
Jim Rockel seemed to think. Jim was a hard. 
working but bad-tempered farmer, who lived in 
the western part of Maine. He frequently quar- 
relled with his wife, Sarah, until at laet she | 
disappeared from home. | 


Jim waited for her 
applied to her 




















return, but in vain; then he 
relatives for information, but got 
nothing sive uncomplimentary remarks concern. | 
ing himself. At last he somehow got the idea that | 
hs wife had gone to Boston. So to Boston he 
decta nd find her. never supposing that 
an, wouldattend this operation. Accord 

ingly he arrayed himself for travel, and set out on 





NOVEMBER 19, an, 


| sympathizing neighbo: aise 
ito, the suvgees of ism vulved tn regan 
Wal, int find Sarah,” re ; 
loomily. “Fact is,” he continued, see yy) 
Boston at all.” atl 
““How do you know that?” 
Ch, featuse TTookest for 
ep ree, I got there Saturday” ight, "ws 
started our ter find Sarah. T knew) cuits | 
the Orthodox, meetin’.touse, a Sarai itt 
Boston, that I'd see ‘er sure.” So F hunted wee 
mectin’-house, ’n’ stood 'n’ watened the forbes 
in ter meetin”, but T didn’t see no Sarah egy? 
she wasn't there. » "eae 
teste’ been in Boston st 
for she’s great to go ter meetin’, Sarah in, 
es, rain er shine. So when they'd ail gone 
‘n’ no Sarah, | just started straight fur home, 'g! 
here I am.” s 














asked the neighbor 
ver, Ww dldn'tsee ve 











a a’ been there, 








or 





SHE REMEMBERED THEM, 


Old lady Moffat could never be persunded tu 
make a will, much to the distress of her numerous. 
relatives, whoxe feelings were very well expressed 
by Mr. Jonathan Swett, her sister's husband's 
cousin, a man of legal mind and a fine flow of 
language. “Alvira Moffat is 60 mighty change 
able,” he sald, “that you can't place no dependence 
on her. She's pleasant as pie one day, and the 
next, like ne not, she'll act as if you was trying to 
steal from her. Even if she had things down in 
Vlack and white he'd all the time be wanting to 
alter‘em, I preeume. 


“But Alvira has a frugal eye," he went on, “ani 
the drawing up of wills cau't be accompi 
without no expense or laying out of funds where 
withal; and the firet Instrument that was diawed 
up and paid for would have a fair chance to stan! 
for a year of two! 

So Jonathan Swett, to use Mrs. Moffat’s own 
words, “pestered the life nigh out’n her,” till she 
one day informed him that she had “hed Lawyer 
Peters draw up the instrument” at last; and she 
added with her peculiar emile—which was de. 
ecribed by her relatives as “ereepy,""—"T've looked 
aout fer you, Jonathan Swett, ye've allus been so 
‘tentive ter me!" 

‘The old lady had a good many valuable books 
and pictures, which her husband's father, “a man 
of parts,” had collected, and it was for thee 
things, a well as for her money, that the numerous 
relatives had such unxtous desires. 

Within a year after making her will, Mrs. Moffat 
died, and fii due course of time the family, with all 
its outlying branches, aseembled to ‘bear the 
“Instrument” read. 

It then transpired, through the dry tones of 
Lawyer Peters, that Mre. Moffat had left all her 

roperty to the town in whieh she had lived s0 
long, for the purpose of establishing a library: 
her books were to help fill the shelves, and her 
pictures to ornament the walls. 

Nothing was to be reserved save a sum of money 
suflicient to provide “each and every one of mi 
relatives who may apply for the same within three 
months of my decease, with the sum of ten dollars 
tw be used by them in the pureliase of pens and 

‘ink wherewith to make their last wills and testa 

. ments as often as they wee fit. And J furthermore 

‘bequeath to Jonathan Swett the pen used in draw 
ing up thix instrument, in memory of the advice 
he-har so liberally bestowed on me.” 

‘As none of the relatives were needy, some of the 

‘least grasping among them were able to enjoy the 
joke, but Jonathan Swett was a “turrible high 
tempered man,” and is said to have expresse hi- 

i mind on this occasion in a way that reduced Il. 
poor little wife to tears, and caused her to tremble 

| for days lest some visitor should refer to old lady 
Moffat’s “instrument” in her husbam's presence. 









































Or 
ON TIME. 


The parents of a young auldler who wasa private 
|ina Prussian cavalry regiment during the Franco: 
| Prussian War became terribly anxtous about him 
‘Several battles had been fought, and they hat 

received no news of their buy. After some bes 

| tation, the father went to see General ron Moltke, 
| who was understood to receive visitors ata certain 
hour in the enrly morning. 


Strange to say, the father was admitted to see 
" the great fleld-marshal. ce 
“What ia your business?” said Moltke. “Use s+ 
few words as possible. 
The visitor explained that he wished to know 
| the fate of hie sou, a private in a certain regiment 
Moltke smiled, but not unkindly, and drew from 
hits pocket a square of cardboard covered with 
dota, lines and crosses of various colors. 4 
| “This line,” he snid, “Indicates the tine of march 
\ 
| 











vf your son’s reginient. ‘These dots mark the 
stances of each forced march. ‘To-morrow 
morning at seven o'clock the regiment must be 1 
this point here. Take note of the situation.” 

He said no more, and the interview endel 
Long before the hour named the father was at the 
point indicated on the map. Just before seven 
o'clock the trumpets of the advance guard were 
heard in the distance, and precisely at the hour 
the father saw his son. 











—o— 
WHERE HE SLEPT. 


An English resident of Russia describes the 
merchant of that country as knowing the pecuniary 
value of what is called “a good position in society 
He has a fine house and gorgeous furniture, a 
gives sumptuous feasts; but he really sighs for 
the simple life which he formerly led as a peasant 


‘The corporation of a country town honored ae 
witha dituer, and. slept at the house of & rich 
merchant of the place. The old entleman ite 
me, according to custom, into every room of he 
house, and showed me all the expenisive provers 
he had stuffed it with—pictures, furniture, Ie 
ments, clocks, carpets, silver and gold. | 1 nt 
called on to exhaust my vocabulary of admiral i 

Among the rest he sliowed me hfs own bed on, 
furnished with a very fine bed, und he as! eu mt 
the Invarlable question,—"What did J thin! 
that?” ear 

T admired it propery. T thought it magnificent: 
It was covered with biue silk and lace. es 

ae he sald, “that cost a deal of won ait 
but”—with a wink such as nobody but: Late 
knows how to give—“I don’t sleep atop 0 
bed. 1 sleep under it!” 





























—or——— 
HIGH LAND. 


4n English woman, in the course of jour! 
round the world with her father, visited Chimay 
and was Impressed with the mercantile spl 
the Inhabitants. me 
i he difler 
My father was making inquiries as to the ditt 
ent ‘routes which he might pursue om Hee 
gouth, and. something was sai about the ta 
of the surrounding country sen, 
here's ow mucth igh Jand to be ste 














his journey. 
A few days later he reached home, but alone. . 


vten too’ motu ih as 
“Oh, yes,” answered the Chicago man, : 
some ttiat iete for as much as one, hundred o” ene 





hundred and fiftyrdollays an acre, 


NOVEMBER 19, 1891. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE JAKE'S BUMPS. 


Come here, little Hop o’ my Thumb, 
Let me tell the bumps on your head. 

We'll see if a president you'll become, 
Or a lobster-man instead. 


Heigho! Shall 1 ever find one, 
Down here among the curls? 

The curllest curls!—they remind one, 
For all the world, of a girl's. 


Yes, here’s one peeping from 
under, 
And there’s another one yet. 
The wee, wee bump 1s Remem- 
ber; 
The big one’s the bump of 
Forget. 


Oh, bless me! this head is a 
boy's, 
Hide it in curls, if you will. 
For I’ve found such a big 
bump of Noise, 
But where és the bump of 
Stitt? 


And I think he will be Prest- 
dent— 
At any rate, he'll be a man. 
See! there's never a bit of 
bump Cannot, 
But a generous bump of 
Can. 


But look here, little Hop o° 
my Thumb, 
Here’sa bump as big as two; 
And I’m all at sea to name it— 
Bless me! it’s black and 
bine! 


“Ob, that one? 
gramma!” 
Cried its little owner, Juke. 
“1 bumped it myself on the 
hammer; 
I guess you can name it 
Ache.” 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


Z know it, 


———+er - 
For the Companion. 
ELSIE'S SURPRISE. 
A True Story. 

Elsie looked out of the 
window one morning, and 
laughed to see the bright sun- 
shine. 

It had rained for five days, 
and she was so tired of look- 
ing at the gray clouds and 
the muddy street that now 
she was ready to dance for 
joy at the sight of the clear 
biue sky. 

“Q mamma,” she cried, 
“let's do something real nice 
to-day because it’s so pleas- 
ant!"” 

Mamma smiled, and asked 
her what she wanted to do. 

“J don’t know,” said Elsie, 
as she laughed again. “You 
think of something real nice, 
mamma, and s’prise me.”" 

Mamma looked very wise 
as she said, “Well, put on 
your hat and coat, and we'll 
take a walk to begin with. 
Don’t forget your rubbers.” 

As they started out Rover 
came bounding after them, 
and mamma told him he 
might go and be surprised, 
too. He splashed through 
the puddles till Elsie said: 

“Look out, or you'll be sent 
home, and that will s’prise you the wrong way.” 

By and by they came to a little shop with 
pictures in the window, and mamma said, ‘We'll 
go in here. Yes, Rover may come, too,” she 
added, as she looked back and saw him wagging 
his tail as if promising good behavior. 

A man came forward, and Elsie heard her say, 
“Can you take a tintype of my little girl and the 
dog this morning ?”” 

And then he replied, “Certainly, thadam. 
Walk into the next room, and I'll attend to it at 
once."* 

“O mamma," she whispered, “how you have 
s'prised me, and it’s awful nice!"” 

She took off her hat and coat, and called Rover 
to her side. The man moved her head this way, 
and her shoulders that way, and told her to drop 
her chin, and to wink as often as she wanted to, 
and I don’t know how many other things. 

Finally he said, “Now you have a good posi- 
tion, don’t move.” 

But Rover didn’t approve of all this, and 
thought it was time to express his opinion. He 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


walked back and forth barking and growling, 
and making himself so disagreeable that he had 
to be scolded. 

Even then he didn't behave well, and at last 
mamma went to the door with him and made him 
go out, saying as she did so, “You area bad dog! 
You are spoiling Elsie’s picture. Go home at 
once !"* 

After he was gone and it was quiet Elsie had 
her picture taken alone, but it was a disappoint- 
ment not to have Rover's, too. 

When they went home he was nowhere to be 
seen. Dinner-time came, but no Rover. 

‘Why, mamma, where do you suppose Rover 
can be?” Elsie kept saying. 

Just at dusk she saw him come trotting along 
with a package tied to his collar. She ran to the 
door and opened it, and in he came wagging his 
tail as if trying to say, “I am sorry I was naughty, 
T'll be good now.” 

Elsie undid the package, and her eyes grew 
big as she looked at it. 
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For the Companion. 
PAPER BAGS. 


“Here's your tea!” cried Robin, rushing into 
the kitchen. “And—O mamma —” 

“Here's your coffee!” cried Dakie, tumbling 
in at Robin's heels. “And—O mamma, can't we 
have the bags to bang off ?”” 

“I suppose so,” laughed mamma, and she 
brought out the tea and coffee canisters, and 
filled them, and gave the empty bags to the boys, 
who blew them as full as they could hold again 
of wind. 

“Let me whack mine first, will you, ’cause 
I asked for ’em, yon know!” said Dakie. 
“Who-op!"” 

“Hold on!” eried Caleb. Caleb was the chore- 
boy, and he had come in after a drink of water. 
“Mr. Willey, down to the Lower Village, gives 
half a cent apiece for paper bags.”” 

“Poh! What's half a cent?” asked Robin, 
scornfully. 

“It’s half a cent,” said Dakie, langhing, “and 


‘Poppet leaYned to. 
Sie she used 
held the needles 
set the shitches rig 
Tangled up 


e 
Sp 
at her “own success, 

the slitehes_, more or less , 


lesson once dgain . 


“O mamma!" she cried, “this is the s‘prising- 
est of all.” 

And sure enongh it was, for there was Rover's 
picture. 

He had gone back, and teased the man (who 
must have understood dog language) till his 
picture was taken, and then he lay down, and 
waited till it was tied around his neck. 

The man told mamma this the next day when 
she went to inquire about it, and he said as she 
paid him for his work : 

“The dog knew he had done wrong, and wanted 
to make ainends for it.”” 

“Just as if he had been a little girl,” said Elsie, 
thoughtfully, after mamima explained it to her. 
“That is 6’prising I'm sure.” 

ANNA M. Pratt. 
——+e-—__ 


| «Mania, I know what butterflies are for,” 
| cried a little boy, running into the house. “To 
ilay butter,” he added, emphatically. 
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two balves make a whole one. I’m going to save 
mine, Caleb, all I get.” 

“Well, I aint,” said Robin. 
fire em off.” 

So he fired hie off. It made a pretty loud 
noise, but that was the end of it; and Dakie put 

| his away, and mamma smiled, and Caleb went 
back to his work. 

Robin laughed a good deal at Dakie. He called 
him “Paper Bags.” But Dakie didn't mind. “I'll 
pay him off, pretty quick,” said he to Caleb. 

But it was not until the morning of Robin's 
birthday that Dakie did ‘pay him off.” The after- 
noon before, Caleb went to the Lower Village and 

| Dakie went, too, while Robin was playing ball 

with Davy Gay. And in the morning when 
seven-year-old Robin came to his breakfast there 
was a little round object, wrapped in paper and 
tied with thread, beside his plate. 

“Why, what's this?” he asked. 

“Paper bags!"" shouted Dakic. 

But it wasn’t, exactly. It was a nice morocco- 

| covered ball. 


“It’s more fun to 


601 


“Why, it’s ever so much prettier ’n Davy's!"" 
cried Robin. “Where'd you get it, honest, 
Dakie?”” 

“Paper bags," laughed Dakie, again. 

“Oh, you never!” said Robin. 

“Yes, I did,” nodded Dakie; ‘and there was 
enough to buy a treat of candy for us, beside. I 
saved all I got just the way I said, but I didn't 
know there'd be so many.” 

Mamma smiled. I suspect maybe she'd been 





helping Dakie save a little, slyly. 

“Well, I'm going to, after this,” said Robin. 
“And when your birthday comes, Dakie Thayer, 
you'll see!” ; 

But Dakie hasn’t seen yet, because his birthday 
hasn’t come. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
DOUBLE ACKOSTIC. 

(Words of eight letters.) 

1, Any preparation 
opium, solid or liquid. 

2. A folding shade or screen 
carried in the hand as a pro- 
tection from the rain or the 
heat of the sun. 

3. An almanac. 

4. The firing of guns so a8 
to cause balls to rebound from 
one point to another. 

5. A Scripture proper name. 

6. Reticent. 


7. Time between events. 


8. A sort of mineral lead 
ore. 


9. A kind of small monkey. 
‘10. One of a few in power. 


11. An organ of touch, as of 
snails, etc. 


12. The helmsman. 


of 


Primals—The name of an 
eminent American reformer 
(female), who died on Nov. 

Finals—The name of a 
celebrated German reformer, 
who was born on Nov. 10, 1483. 

F. 8. F. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 


A lady lost 1,2,3 4, 5, 6,7 
overboard when’ crossing’ a 
ferry, and 1f 1 do not 2, 84 It 
was found in a 1, 2, 8, 4, 8, 6, 7 
the next morning. 


3. 
EASY UNIONS. 


[Example—Join repose toa 
certain allowance of provi- 
sions by a vowel, and make 
Rest-o-ration.] 


1, Join a brewer's elstern to 
a tin vessel by a vowel, and 
make the Pope's palace. 

2. Join twenty hundred. 
weight to smaller by a vowel, 
and make having no tone. 

3. Join a covering for the 
head to a large town by a 
vowel, and make ability. 

4. Join a maxim to one 
united by friendehip by a 
vowel, and form in a pro: 
verbial manner. 

5. Join aharbor to an abbre. 
viation signifying company 
by a vowel, and forma porch. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


A market or your ‘food may 
‘be my first ; 

My second sweet retreshment 
holds for thirst; 

When friends are outward 
bound my wholeis heard, 

A benediction in a parting 
word. 


Reverse my parts and easil; 
you'll ik 






I mean the happiness of 
human kind. 


AM. P. 
5. 
COMMON TERMINATIONS. 


‘The primal letters spell the 
name of a saint whose festival 
day is Nov. 25th. The last 
four letters of each word re- 
quired are the same. 

To impart; to contend in 
words; to cut off; the moon; 
to adjudge and determine; to 
reside {nthe country; compll- 
cated; to make a ‘nest; to 
bring’ up, or instruct, a9 a 
enik 








Conundrums, 


How many pins will often make young people 

happy? Ten-pina. 

en may @ manufacturer be said to be con. 
ceited? When he praises the work of bis own 
hands (employees). 

‘What part of a schooner docs a merchant like 
vest? The snils (enles). 

‘What reason have we for thinking that hats 
walk about the house alone? We often sec hat. 
racks (hat tracks) In the hall. 

‘Why is little four-year-old Johuny like an old 
man that has worked in the coal mines for fifty 
years? The man is a miner, and little Johnny is a 
minor, too. 

When isa chicken kind? When it is tender. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, November, four years, great question, voters, 
United States, decieion, president, history, consti: 
tution, country, himself, intelligently, patriotically, 
election, lookers.on, privilege, duty, vote. 

2, Queue, cue, Q—seventeenth letter of the 
alphabet, and never found excepting ahead of u. 


3. 


Muar 
cpa 
web 
wean 








THE CONTINE 


If some geologists are correct in their opinions, 
nature once accomplished the feat of maki 
amu canal on a seale that would s 
imagination of M. de Lesseps. This grea 
water-way between the of 
existed at the beginning of the Quaternary period 












t 


ans is supposed to have 


when the surface of the earth was just putting on 


that it yet retains, 
by the effects of some vast pressure which lifted 
North America high above the sea, while the West 
Indies and the isthmus were correspondingly 
depressed. North and South Ameri 
separated by a broad arm of the se: 


the appearanc 











It was formed 


i 
t 


were thus 
through 


which the equatorial current of the Atlante flowed 


into the Pacific. 


‘This current of warm water being thus diverted 
from its present course, the Gulf Stream had no 
existence, and Europe jacked the warmth that it 
now derives from that sour A period of cold 
gonsequently prevailed in Northern Europe, and 
ice sheets were spread far over its surface. 

At the same 
gontinent of North America caused a lowering of 
its temperature, and it, too, suflered from oan 
invasion of the ice. Afterwards, according to the 
theory, a reversal of these effects occurred, the 
continent sinking, while the isthmus and the islands 
rose, and during 
the globe was fiseured or ¢ 
extending from Cub: 
Mexico far out into the Pacific. 

‘The line of this break is believed to be indicated 
by certain volcanic islands in the Pacific, by the 
reat chain of the Mexican volcanoes, ‘Colima, 
orullo, Toluca, Ixtaceihuatl, Popocatepetl, Ort. 
zaba and Tuxtla, and by the celebrated Bartlett 
deep and other profound troughs in the bottom of 
the Caribbean Sea. Volcanoes naturally form 
along such fissures in the earth, where communi- 
cation Is most readily established with the interior 
of the globe. 

Auother scene of similar changes, also a 
bya long break in the earth's crust, now marked 
by volcanoes, is the shallow sea which divides 
Alaska from Siberia, 

Itis no new idea that land once extended across 
the strait separating the northwestern extremity 
of America from Asia, but the subject has lately 
assumed fresh interest from th 
M- Emile Blancard, who asserts, with great confi- 
gence, that America and Asia were thus connected 
inguilerecent times, recent, that isto say, according 
to the geological reckoning of time. He bases his 
conclusion on the striking resemblances betwee 
certaln species of American animals and. plant 
and those found in Asia. The likeness extends 
even to some remarkable flowers and insects, 

One cannot sufliciently admire a science which 
thus traces back for us—with many errors in detail 
no doubt, but upon the whole with. substantia 
ecuracy—the history of our wonderful planet, and 
shows us how the slowly changing levels of ite 
crust have united and divided the four quarters of 
tie earth; have created broad, safe land.ways by 
which the living ereatures that adorn the globe 
gould migrate from hemisphere to hemisphere, 
gout, then Azain, as by a stroke, have severed the 
Connected halves of the world; have directed the 
course of ocean currents, and hive established and 
reéstablished the climates of continents, 

The mind is broadened and the Imagination both 
chastened and refreshed by such studies 1s thoes. 
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CONSCIENCE-SM ITTEN. 
The talk of p: 





rrots Is commonly amusing rather 
than instructive but as there are “sermons in 
Stones,” so the chatter of a parrot may for once 
strike home to the cons 
hears it. ‘$s the New Yor 











vibune 


parrot in St. Louls, whic! 
rat man enters the room, “Yor 
sir, and had better ¢ I , 
you till you're over § 

Some ‘time azo 
heard this speech, 
lady of the hous 
out of the parlor. 

The lady, discover 





There is a 
wheneve; 





exclaims, 
re drunk, 
aint to see 








gentleman who } 
nd thought it eame 
+ Naturally enough he 





called, 
from the 
hastened 














ng what had taken place, sat 














Hown at once to write him a note of exteniies 
but to her amazement before she could Holeh ae the 
servant brought in a note from the man iiimectt 

In it he cknowledged bumbly that he i 
perhaps taken too much wine with hie dinner, but 
protested that he had never once drenmed of being 
u guch 4 condition as to make it possiile tov any 


one to detect the 











fact. As she had done «o, how 
rhe ollered his most abject apologies ants 

yer for forgiveness, 

——+e+____. 
HISTORICAL StGNs. 

Most readers must have seen the common jewel. 
Jer’s sign, a big, wooden wateh-tace hanging over 
the door of the shop, and perhaps some of them 


have noticed th 
always or almos 
to be the ca 


aut the position of th 
talways alike, 


© hands is 
How this happens 












explained by the New York 

Word. dese 
haXt $18 om the evening of April i 1863, Abra 
Since ting ie Ws assassinated at Wachinetee 
Since ti ery one of these wateh sing 
that has gone from the shup of the cay man who 
kes them, says the Wordd, hie ie ited the 





F of S.1s. 























The maker says that he was th 
Hat he was then at work upon a 
inte tell ner omIWaY jeweller, who eae rept, 
foto tell hin the news = 
of ee {tose lands at she hour Lincoln 
be treet the cu-tumer, “that the seed iy neve 
be forgotten.’ vet 
The idea impressed the sien manutartuyer 
the result above mentioned, Ue feturer, with 
ee = 
DON'T Warr, 
Monsieur Culino, the velebrated Preneh <p He 
lbntuerer nisikere 
her peopte te be at all incom 
moded by his proves 
| 
lle haul aecentent lense tu tight a duel, and 
w va en fixed at nine 
4 ur Calin: “DI ty ta pe 
ittle late, tell the wante 
man tine," : " 
Ae 
the Lot tne i k 





lence of the man who! 
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A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a Cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” a 
effective remedy, for all Throat troubles. 
Price, 5 cents, (Ade. 








simple, 
Sold only in boxes, 











ST CT ORS send for lists, papers,and 
ReaclwWuMen can stapes ce i Nekeck SP ene Moe 


Pee intersstorie ELECTRICITY 2°03” 


Amateur Eleetrie- Ian,Chleago, 








UL for illus. paper for beginners 6mos. on trial. Sample 10 


STAMP: 





90 mixed, Australian, ete.,l0c.; 106 varlet 
d_nice album, ie." New illus. list free. 
pW perce come FP: Vincrnt Chath ae, 


Miller Bros, 
STEEL PENS 


are American 
Ink Erasers and 
























e arn tate, 150 
Now Self-inkitig Pen and Pencil Stamp. (@ 
Ou PET aga 





Printing Outfit has 10 letters, ures, complete 
Thal any name, 10g Azents latex gocdis Sears of 
AiEindse Rubber Stamp Car BiG New Hive: Comms 


9] 100 all different, Heligoland, Japan, 
Dy STAMPS | Spcta Hamburg cies with ans 
fA) Stamp Album, oNLY 100. Price list, cireulars, 
Se iaRB Asens abte at -aper ent com 
‘ANDARD ST. 225 LaSalle 
SENRARE SEAS phasis tee 
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Ts known everywit Brief: 
GRAHAW’S esr ani’ Boce malin eee 








Reporters; taught In the besi 
Sellools, in ours’ $9) forsmonths, 
‘Typewriting Included, 






SHORTHAND 


A 





Grama, 74 Broadw 2 
SS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
Peete TUBULAR EAR 
CUSHIONS. Whispers heard. Com- 


fortable and self adjusting, Successful where all Reme- 


dies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, only, 853. 
York. Write for Iiustrated Book of Prov! 


HORT-HAND © fo cose 
ELF TAUGHT. 


forself-instruction 
by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGEAPHI 


Coup sure. mene, pam. 


i costs little to start. L will fur- 
nish outfits and give 


ork in part payment. Circulars 
free. Fy Lowey, 262 Bergen Sts lrooklynN-Ve 
a WATOHES, BIOYOLES. 




















Breech Leader Midna ron 
smheres” Beinte! you, buy, 
$7.99. Seas Petes res ay, 
RIFLESS2.00 THePoweLt d CLeueNT Go, 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St, CinelanaiO. 


CHILD-CULTURE STUDY-CIRCLE, 


The new and prominent feature of The Kinder. 
garten Magazine commands the attention of every 
mother of small children. Practical home-helps 
given. One year $1.50; 3 months" trial 90 cents. 
tindergarten’ Pub. Co., 277 Madison St.,Chicag 


SELL MUSIC #2" 


Woodward’s Musical Monthly, Send four ve 









pay 
eral sal~ 








a Agents 
who will take 
subscribers for 





ts and re- 


















celve sample copy with sive complete pieces of latewt ue 
eh and instrumental music. Address DEPT. A. WOOD. 
WARD'S MUSICAL MONTHLY, S12 Broadway,’) Yo 








We Ruy Collections and old U- 
We solicit correspondence with the best class 
gf stamp collectors. We publish a monthly 
and weekly stamp paper. All stamps sold by 





tam ps 























Papers free. A collection of 1,00 variett ‘sand 

4 $2.5) Album, post free, for $10. H. Mekeel 

Stamp & Publishing “0. W011 Locust St., St. Louls, Mo, 
MY WIFE S33 ths ave, sce how 
you do it for th money, 

$12. 0 Buys ‘an IM PROVED Oxford 


ger Sewin. 
working, reliable, fi 


Machine ; 
ely finished ° 


ai 


rerfect 
apted to light and 









peaNAATOrk, with'a complete set of the latest Inpro 
ts free, Each machine guaranteed tora 
years. Buy direct ¢ jm ur factors, Gud ave dlealer’s 
and agent's p end for FREE CATA LOGUE, 
OXFORD MFG. Co., Box N, Chicago, I 











YEDDO CREPE, | 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 


Scarfs, 
Drapcrie 


Sashes, 





andall kinds of Fancy W. 





Improves by w 


For SATE RY 


ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


BARBOUR’ LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


‘HAND & MACHINE WORK. £ 














LACE AND EMBROIDERY now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, expecially considered, 
SOLD BY ALL Resp LOT ART DEALERS 
IN THE cot NIKE, 





ASK FOR BARBO 


UR’s. 





Bee Pherae 








no Turpentine 


ARFIELD 


















CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


it cannot be obtained from de , send five cents 
us in stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTUR! 
“Beware of Imitatious. Mention this Paper. 


__Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


LOVE OF LIFE. 
Dyspeptics who earnestly desire to live, ci 


n Keep a 
mortal disease at bay much longer than those who are 
Indifferent to their fate. A resolution to never say die, 
isthe salvation of many a dyspeptic. 

























Another means 
of restoring to health thousands of dyspepties isto care 
fully read my “Advice to Dyspeptics.” Sent free to 
any address. JOHN McALVIN, Lowell, Mass, 
GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 
New Departure. Beautiful 
Presents to Every Subscrib- 
Greatest offer. Now's your 
time to get orders for our celebra 
cd Tens, Cot es, and Bakin 

‘owder, and secure a beautiful 
old Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Gold Band Moss 
Toilet Set, Watch, BrassLamp, 
pster's Dictionary, and many Pre! 
particulars, address ‘The Gr 

, 81 and 33 Vesey Street, P.O. Box 239 



































miums. 
Tea Co. 






id STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Vi 
dng every subject for PUBLIC EXHIB 
. A le business for a man 

| fat: iso Lanterns tor tions vnunet am 
free. MCALLIi 


WAL 


ITIONS, 
smalleapi 
». Cata. 
TER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y 





Samples direct from factory 
sent FREE to any addre: 





WhiteBlanks - - - Zo, 
Gold Papers - - - 106, 
Embossed Gold Papers 150, 
Newest Felts - - - 150. 


2” Paper Hangers and Paint- 
our large Sample Books by express by 
sending bu- 


siness card, KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
406, 408, 410, 418 Arch St) Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARNEY & BERRY 


ers can have. 








FREE 


CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
tFEC- 
0 TION” Dyes will make 


ot, Mass. BTN bee 
LD RAGS foes 
Package each of “PERITCT r 


beantiful carpets or rugs, 
fade. “We will send a. 
package cach of “PERE 
Wine, Medium-Brown, 
with "new sample card and 


single packa, 
will not rege 

















and Orange Cotton Dy 

catalogue for 40 cents? 
them a trial und you 
# & CO., Fo ft, Me, 


Fashionable Hair, 
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Among the plants endowed with marvellous 
qualities, none is more wonderful than the Anas- 
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Leaves 2 Dellente and Lasting Odor After Using. 
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Dr. Guenther’s 


SANITARY CANDY, 


HEALTHFUL. DELICIOUS. 
STRENGTHENING. DEVELOPIN 
Made in all flavors. Cheaper than the best candle: 
This Sanitary Candy will belp your digestio: 
strengthen your nerves, and fortify you against attack 
of diseases, Recommended, by ‘leading physician: 
It is Not a Patent Medicine, but a Heal 
Food. ‘It is a substitute for dyspepsia and nervous 
headache medicines, Try it and you will never use 
any other candy. Shipped to any’ address, Send 65 

cts. for sample pound box, with all information, to 
MM, 


SANITARY CANDY GO., Chamber of Commerce, Chi 


You 
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no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 
THE ALFRED DOLGE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself, They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We Will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepald, for 
first quality (black ox’ sizes, $1.50; 
Men's sizes S1-25- Second quality idnrk 
gray) just as durdble! Hadiest, S125) Men" 
1.50; Catalogue and Price’ Lisi sent on ap: 
plication. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
__ 44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 
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Marshall Field & Co. 
CHICAGO, ° 
Wholesale Western Agente, 


FERRIS BROS.., 341 croadway. N.Y. 
PETROLEUM 


ASELINE 


- JELLY. - 


An invaluable family remedy for Burns, 

rains, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 
ids, Sun Burns, Chilblains, ete. 
internally, will cure Croup, Coughs, 
Colds, Sore ‘oat, etc. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 


Be careful to accept only the genuine, 
put up and labeled by us, if you wish to 
receive value for your money. If any 
dealer offers you an imitation or sub- 
stitute, decline it. 


DO NOT BE CHEATED. 





Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 



















Trade Mark 


is stamped on the bot- 
toms of every pair. Any- 
thing else shown you 
when you ask for the 
STORM SLIPPER is 
an imitation and in- 
ferior. Look for this 
Trade Mark. 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY. 
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one veing on the celebrated Pic du Midi. There 
18 a meteorological observatory on Ben Nevis in 
Scotland, from which full and regular reports are 
issued, and a very important one on the mountain 
called the Sonnblick in Austria. 

In this country we have such an observatory on 
Pike’s Peak, atan elevation of more than fourteen 
thousand feet, and another on Mount Washington, 
sixty-three hundred feet high. The latter has been 
closed during the winter for several yenrs, but 
there fe now a good prospect that it will soon be in 
operation once more the year round. 

The loftiest of all observatories will be one that 
1s to be constructed on Mont Blanc. 

The great Importance of these lofty weather 
stations arises from the fact that in lowlands and 
Valleys the heavy, dustluden alr, while yielding 
to the impulses communicated to it from the freer 
currents above, is 60 much subjected to the local 
influences of the surface with which it is in con. 
tact, that only with exceeding difficulty can any 
Conclusions be found as to the general causes of 
Weather changes. On mountain-tops oue stands 
immersed in the free atmosphere, and can study 
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“Don't you want me to appoint one to defend 
you?” 








‘0, sah; I jes’ vo’t I'd leabe my case to de 
ign'ance ob de co’t!” 





CITIZENS ONLY. 


The destrability of care in expression can hardly 
be too forcibly impressed upon those who write 
advertisements, circulars and public announce. 
ments of all sorts. 


A were peculiar effect was produced by the 
following announcement, contained in the iver 
Usements of a county fair: 

‘Among other attractive features of this great 
Fair there will be highly amusing donke: 
and pig-races. 

“Competition in these two 
zens of the county only! 
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THe Washington Post, following the lead of 
some schoolboy, as we imagine, suggests that it te 
perhaps because history repeats itself that it gets 
to be 80 very dry. 
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In Every Receipt 


that calls for baking powder, use the 
“Royal.” Better results will be obtained 
because it is the purest. It will make the 
food lighter, sweeter, of finer flavor, more 
digestible and wholesome. It. is always 
reliable and uniform in its work. 


“I have found the Royal Taking Powder superior to all others.” 
C. GORJU, late Chef, Delmonico's. 
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6¢ (NOME here, Wag! Here! Here, sir, I 
say!” But off dashed Wag across the 
fields after that foolish, irresistible black 

hen, asif he had been seized with sudden deafness, 

as indeed he had—in his conscience. 

“Here, Wag! Here!” 

A clear whistle, with a keen edge of command 
upon it, followed the ringing call. 

‘Wag faltered, paused, drooped his golden- 
brown ears very sadly, cast one longing, wistful 
glance toward the hen, and then came careering 
back at neckbreak speed, the most zealously 
obedient dog that ever gnawed bone, to his 
master’s bare feet, which he lapped eagerly with 
his little red tongue. He leaped upon the ragged 
gray trousers, too, and higher, up to the coarse 
blue blouse; but a little higher still was his 
master’s face—a boy's tanned, hazel-eyed face, 
so stern and reproachful in its look as to strike 
penitence to Wag's doggish soul. 

“Aint I told you, time an’ time an’ time agin, 
not to chase people’s chickens?” asked the boy, 
severely. 

Wag grovelled in the dust for a seasun; then he 
started up in unbearable anguish, and capered 
wildly about his master, uttering a succession of 
distressed, expostulatory barks, and exercising 
his tail to such a degree that no one could have 
questioned the fitness of his name. 

“He's a pretty dog,” said a laughing voice; 
and the boy became aware of a young lady 
leaning over the fence that surrounded the stately 
country mansion. She was not exactly young, 
either, the boy concluded, on a further survey, 
but she wore a white dress of some fleecy texture, 
set off by pale-blue ribbons, and she swung a 
lawn-tennis racket in her hand, so it was evident 
that she was not exactly old. 
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CHIP AND WAG. 


By Katherine Lee Bates. 


Boy and dog were both won by her sunny, 
breezy presence. The dog sniffed at her dainty 
slippers critically but approvingly, and the boy, 
pulling off his torn straw hat, replied with a 
prepossessing frankness of manner. 

““Wag's pretty enough, ma’am, as far as looks 
go, but he’s a bird-spaniel, an’ it’s awful hard to 
teach him not to chase chickens. He’s after 
anything that wears feathers—that dog is. I'm 
sorry he scared your hen. 

“Oh, it's good for her!" returned the lady, 
still laughing. “She needs nervons discipline. 
All hens do, I think. They're fluttery creatures. 
But you look tired. Have you had lunch yet?” 

“Not yet, ma‘am,” responded the boy, flushing 
through the tan. 

The lady’s bright eyes scanned him from 
uncovered head to dust-stained feet. 

“Come in and lunch with me,” she said, 
impulsively. ‘See! the table is being spread 
now out under the cberry-trees. Such a little 
round table! Just large enough for two.” 

The boy’s flush burned redder yet. 

“I aint fit,” he murmured, casting a quick 
glance down over the coarse blue blouse and 
ragged gray trousers. 

‘The lady laughed again, but her laugh was all 
sweetness, without the merest hint of bitter in it. 

“But I’m so lonesome,” she said, entreatingly. 
“I’ve been playing lawn-tennis all by myself to 
keep up my spirits. My fathor and my brother 
are both away, and I don’t like to lunch alone. 
Strawberries, too—the first of the season, with 
ice-cream. And the nicest chicken-bones for— 
what is it you call him? Wag? He lives up to 
his name, doesn’t he? Come; the ice-cream will 
get cold!” 

She held the gate wide open, as she spoke, and 








smiled with merry eyes. Altogether the invita- 
tion was too pressing to be refused, especially by 
a boy who had had no breakfast. 

‘Wag thought so, at any rate. He sat up on his 
hind-legs before his master, and begged with 
uplifted little paws trembling with eagerness. 
The boy scraped the sidewalk a moment with his 
bare foot, and yielded. 

“Thanky, ma'am,” he said, heartily. 
awful good. And Wag’s so hungry.” 

In the course of a few moments the lady 
privately decided that, judging from the quantity 
of chicken, rolls, strawberries, cream and cake 
which vanished into the boy’s red mouth, Wag 
was not the only hungry guest who honored her 
table. But, enjoying the appetites of the young 
wanderers, she signed to the maid who was 
waiting upon the table to keep the little fellow’s 
te well filled, while she herself, stroking Wag's 
silky ears, fed him liberally with the most 
delicious morsels that had ever passed that happy 
spaniel’s lips. 

“Wag! Wag! What a funny name!” she said. 
“But we are not introduced,” she added, sud- 
denly, turning to the boy. “I'm Miss Winter- 
horn, and you are —” 

“Cc replied the lad, with a twinkle in his 
hazel eyes. Then, seeing the lady’s look of 
bewilderment, with a gentlemanly instinct he 
| hastened to explain. “My name's Alfred Block, 
ma‘am, but the men always called me Chip.” 

“Do you mind telling me what men?” asked 
the lady, with puzzled brows. 

“The lumbermen, ma'am,” said Chip. “They're 
rough, you know, an’ they called father Old! 
Block. He was steady-goin’, you see—not like | 
the most. An’ he trained me to keep out o” bad 


“You're 














company. So the men they took to callin’ me 
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Chip o' the Old Block, an’ Chip for short. It 
began when I was a little shaver, an’ some way 
the name got rubbed in.” 

“Why, that was very bright in those men!” 
commented Miss Winterhorn, brushing away an 
azure-winged moth with her delicate hand. ‘I 
didn’t suppose Iumbermen were so witty. In 
fact, 1 never thought about lumbermen before. 
It must be very interesting to live as they do 
there in the great forests, something like picnics 
or camping-out.”” 

“It's a sight more like good hard work,” 
responded Chip, laughing. Then he added, 
soberly, “Father was a lumberman.” 

“And what is he now?” asked Miss Winter- 
horn, lightly, her attention for the moment being 
diverted by Wag, who had seated himself on his 
haunches beside her, and condescendingly offered 
her his paw to hold 

“Oh, forgive me!” she continued, hastily, for 
ag her glance returned to the boy’s face, she saw 
at once by the look upon it that his father was 
dead. 

Before Chip could swallow the lump in his 
throat sufficiently to speak again, a young man 
who looked to Chip as if he were a man of all 
work crossed the lawn toward them with agitated 
strides. He held a crumpled bit of yellow paper 
in his large fingers, and his heavy face was 
working piteously. 

“A telegram!” exclaimed Miss Winterhorn. 
She caught it from his hand and read aloud ; 

“Ellen took with the fever. Twins got the 
measles. Come.” 

“Why, Dennis,” she exclaimed, “how unfor- 
tunate! I’m so sorry. It’s from your brother- 
in-law, isn’t it?” 

“Yis, miss, and it's Ellen as has the faver, 
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Ellen, miss, the darlint of me heart, and me the 
ownly brither at all she’s got!” He began to 
whimper as he spoke. 

“Oh, cheer up, Dennis!” said Miss Winterhorn, 
sympathetically. “It is probably a light case, 
you know. And you need not be anxious about 
your little nephews. The measles almost ulways 
goes easily with children.” ees 

“Sure, miss,” groaned Dennis, wiping his eyes 
on his shirtsleeve, “it's ownly last year Lint as 
they had the measles, the two of thim, and if 
they'd been meant to die now—the swate babbies— 
sure they’d have died thin. But was there iver 
luck afther the loikes of this, with the owld 
master and the young master both away the 
night? It's not Dennis McCarty as will lave ye 
here definseless—no, miss, though his hearrt 
breaks in the boosim of him. 

“What nonsense, Dennis!” cried the lady, 
springing to her feet. “As if Biddy and Jane 
conldn’t take care of me for over a single night! 
Of course you must go, and by the very next 
train. I'll explain to my father that I insisted 
upon it. He and Mr. Ned will be back to-morrow. 

“Come! Cheer up! You will be by Ellen's 
bedside before midnight. It’s strange about the 
children, though. I never knew before that people 
could have the measles more than once." 

Chip thonght it would be well, since such a 
domestic exigency had arisen, for guests to take 
their leave. He whistled to Wag, and as Miss 
Winterhorn, forgetting boy and dog, turned to 
accompany the sobbing Dennis to the house, 
Chip called after her: 

“Good-by, ma‘am! Wag and I have bad a 
first-class lunch. Thanky.” 

Miss Winterhorn glanced back over her 
shoulder, smiling brightly. 

“Good-by, Chip!" she 6 
may meet again some day. Good-by, Wag 

Then Miss Winterhorn hurried on with 
Dennis; and Chip and Wag, half-aware of a 
sudden sinking of the spirits, found them- 
selves once more out on the dusty highway. 

They strolled on a mile or two further, but 
at a languid pace. They bad eaten much 
more heartily than way their custom; the 
afternoon sun beat hot upon them, and both 
were thoroughly tired from the three weeks 
of tramping just accomplished. 

Wag's drooping tail and hanging head 
showed plainly that he thought a nap would 
be in order; and his young master was in- 
clined to agree with him. Except on the 
burning question of barnyard fowls, Chip 
and Wag usually agreed remarkably well. 

The matter was settled by Chip's cutting 
his foot on a sharp pebble, as they were 
passing the village cemetery. It was not a 
deep cut, but enongh to make walking 
painful. So the boy swung himself lightly 
up the stone wall of the cemetery, lifted Wag 
after him, and looked about for a resting- 
place in the shaded, garden-like enclosure. 

Near the point where Chip entered, two 
small girls were playing about a tomb, 
which was evidently but little used for more 
solemn purposes, since the half-opened iron 
door, which swung from one rusty hinge, 
revealed a bare interior. 

Chip quieted Wag's barking, and sat down 
on a flat gravestone near the tomb to bind 
green leaves upon his cut. Meanwhile he 
watched the little girls at their sport. With the 
innocent thoughtlessness of childliood they were 
using the deserted old tomb for a playhouse. 

The sinaller maiden, who wore a green calico 
frock, was the “Indy of the house." She installed 
horself within the door, and, partly closing it, 
appeared to be busy abont some domestic daty. 

Then the other, a black-oyed little girl in 
brown, came walking in a stately, mincing way 
from behind the tomb, and rapped on the door. 

“Why, how do you do, Mrs. Brown ?"’ said the 
Indy of the house. 

Then the usual “calling talk” was gone through 
with; but the girl in green did not care to 
continue the sport. 

“Somebody's been in our playhouse," she said, 
“and put horrid iron things under the bench where 
we were going to keep our broken china. That's 
not nice, and I’m tired of this old play, anyhow. 
Let's go home and tease Mary for gingersnaps. 

The children joined hands and trotted away. 
Wag, until recalled by Chip's whistle, frisked 
sympathetically at their heels. 

At one side of the vault grew a weeping willow. 
Chip stretched himself beneath it, drew the torn 
straw hat down over his eyes, clasped his brown 
hands under his head, and fell to thinking. 

The white marbles, gleaming in the sunlight, 
and the quiet graves, with the soft grass blowing 
over them, and sometimes a rosebush blooming at 
the foot, or a tall white lily at the head, made him 
recall, more by contrast than resemblance, a 
lonely mound ‘under the forest trees far off in 








id. “I hope we 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


ving a faithful, frolicsome companion on the 
boy's follsome progress from the lumber-camp 
toward Boston, where he hoped, with the buoy- 
ancy of bis disposition, to find work for the days 
and schooling for the nights. 

It had been a slow journey, largely made on 
foot, and interrupted by long halts at wayside 
farms, where the boy, who was bright and active, 
had found odd jobs to help him along; but Wag's 
devotion had never once faltered. Yet the memory 
was the best of all; and in the contre of that 
memory shone a single sentence, like a guiding 
star. Under the straw hat Chip’s misty 


lighted by the cheery smile, just as he had looked 
when he had said it. 


man in so bad a fix, Chip, my boy, that there aint 
a best thing for him to do; and that's our only 
consarn in life, when one comes to think on't a 
spell—to do the best thing.”” 

Chip had never forgotten th On 
little occasions as on great, they sounded in his 
ears. Only that very noon at lunch he had 
dropped the knife, already half-way to his mouth, 
and taken, somewhat awkwardly, to eating 
his chicken with a fork, because, observing 
that this was Miss Winterhorn’s way, he 
sagely judged that to use the fork 
must be the best thing to do in eating 
chicken. 

But a tired boy, stretched on 
fragrant grass in the shade, 
does not think long; and in 
ten minutes Chip, with 
Wag’s nose nestled be- 
neath bis chin, was fast 


e words. 











“What Do You Want with Me?" 


asleep under the willow. A few hours after 
nightfall three men, having come one by one 
from different directions, were lounging together | 
in the shadow of the tomb, waiting until all 
lights were out in the village before executing a 
well-planned burglary upon Judge Winterhorn's 
mansion. 

One of them, in the disguise of a peddler, had 
pumped simple-minded Dennis until he had 
discovered, with other more valuable information, 
enough of the poor fellow’s personal affairs to 
enable him to write the spurious telegram which 
had drawn him away from the house. Thus the 
last protector was gone on the night when, as the 
local newspaper had obligingly informed the 
burglars, the judge and his son would be the 
guests of the Forum Club in Lowell. 

It was all cleverly planned, except for Wag. 
The burglars had not calculated on Wag. 

Chip was awakened by a long, low, rising 
growl from the spaniel, which lay with his head 
upon the boy's breast. Even in the darkness 
Chip conld see the dog’s eyes gleaming. 

Before Chip's confused senses had half grasped 
the situation, Wag's grow! culminated in a sharp 
bark, and the reckless, gallant little creature 
hurled itself ont upon the men. Scarcely less 
swiftly than the dog, his master had apprehended 
that the skulking group of muffled figures, with 
Pistols and tools and dark-lantern beside them, 
were there for no good. 

Striving by a shrill whistle to recall the spaniel, 





northern Maine. There his father slept—the best | 


father a boy ever had, Chip murmured to himself. 
Mot tears, in the obscurity of the old straw hat, 
dimmed his hazel eyes. 


Yet Block, the lumberman, had been able to do | 
little enough for his motherless hoy, as the world ! 


counts doing, and when the father was crushed 
under a fallen pine the son inherited nothing but 
a gold eagle, Wag and a noble memory. 

That was a year ago, and the gold eagle had 
months since spread its shining wings and taken 
lingering flight. Wag had been more constant, 


Chip sprang forth from bencath the sheltering 
willow and darted away through the starlit dusk 
| of that summer night, bent on giving the alarm. 
There was a tumult of oaths and a crack, 
| crack, crack! of pistol-shots. Chip felt a sting- 
ing pain through his left shoulder, but ran on, 
nevertheless, still whistling for Wag. 

“Hold on there!" called the cautious v ice of 
his nearest pursuer. Stand still, and you'll not 
be hurt. Stand, I say, or we'll tear the dog to} 
pieces.”” 


A wild yelp of pain from Wag followed hard 


eyes | cruelly, 
could see his father's bronzed, bearded face, | 





on the words. The boy set his teeth. It was the 





ice that could have come to him, but 
Py his heart: “The best thing!” Chip 
left his only friend in the torturer’s grasp, leaped 
the wall and rushed blindly forward, shonting: 
“Barglars! Burglars!” ; 

In ten minutes the quiet streets were alive with 
half-dressed men and boys, the ruffians put to 
flight, and Chip, angry an bewildered, esi et 

‘eding, shut up in the police station on 
ar telne ‘an accomplice in the crime that had been 
eT asian who dressed his shoulder hurt him 
but Chip boro it like a hero—or, as he 
would more gladly bave it said, like his father. 
It was not for nothing that the boy bad watched 
that brave patience of the dying lumberman, 





“No Inck that ever was, or will be, can put a | imprisoned beneath the giant pine. 


“When there’s nothing left in life to do but 






















stand it,” the 
man's white lips had 
murmured, “wo'll try 
to stand it plucky, eh, my boy ?* 
And Chip, while the doctor probed for 

the pistol-ball, remembered this saying. 

But after the business-like young surgeon had 
gone, leaving the wounded prisoner in charge of 
the old janitor, an ex-policeman, who soon began 
to snore, Chip forgot both wrath and pain in the 
thought of Wag, and turning his brown face to 
the wall, sobbed like a little child. 

Six weeks later, one warm August evening, an 
animated discussion was taking place on Judge 
Winterhorn’s veranda. 

“You don't mean to tell me," Miss Winterhorn 
demanded, with pain in ber look and accent, 
“that you will turn that poor boy, who has saved 
your property and perhaps your daughter's life, 
out into the world to-morrow without a penny, 
and with a shadow on his name, besides? And 
he scarcely recovered from his wound and fever! 
© papa! I would not have believed it of you!” 

“My dear,” said her father, protestingly, “why 
will you be so unreasonable? I have done all I 
can for the young vagabond. He may be in 
Jeague with the burglars, or he may not. There 
is not enough evidence to warrant his farther 
detention; but we must admit that the circum- 
stances are suspicious. He has been housed and 
fed and nursed at the public charge, and I—I 
have this very morning sent him shoes.” 

“Shoes !"” repeated the daughter, almost scorn- 
fully. 

At that instant the front gate clicked sharply, 
and the tall figure of her brother, a newly-fledged 
attorney at law, came swinging easily up the 
gravel walk. 

“News for your honor,” the young man 
remarked, casting himself down upon the steps 
under an arching vine of clematis. “There’s a 
fellow nabbed for horse-stealing over at the 
county-seat—will be up for trial before you next 
week—who is believed to be a member of that 
Precious burglar gang. Meanwhile, sweet sister, 
your paragon, young Chip, is gone — fied, 
vanished.” 

“Where has he gone?” exclaimed Miss Win- 
terhorn. “And when? Oh, why didn't he wait 
till to-morrow? Dear! dear! dear! I fully 
meant to see the boy and tell him that one 
Winterhorn, at any rate, believed his word.” 

“The little rascal went off like a shot when the 
doctor told him that he would be able to trudge 
to-morrow. Not another morsel of food could he 
be persuaded to eat under that roof after that.” 
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“Exactly what I should have expected of him!" 
said Miss Winterborn, with tears in her eyes, 

“The little saucebox wouldn't even touch the 
shoes you sent him, father, but shook the dast of 
this ungrateful hamlet off his bare fect.” 

“The little hero!” insisted Miss Winterhorn, 

“But you must admit,” said her brother, «tha, 
this haughty departare puts the boy under new 
suspicion. He must havo got wind of the captare 
of his pal.” 

“But how ?”” 

Her brother shrugged his shoulders. “These 
slippery customers have tricks to compass even 
harder matters. The chain of circumstantia! 
evidence against him is very strong. His appear. 
ance at our gate just when the bogus telegram 
was about to be presented, 80 as to see whether it 
did its work, his evidently assumed name, bis 

entreaties that night to be allowed to folloy 
the burglars, wounded as he was —" 

“But he wanted to recover his dog,” 
broke in Miss Winterhorn. 

“A likely story that!" commented her 
brother, contemptuously. ‘As if a pack of 
honsebreakers, who had dropped in their 
flight tools and lantern and even a plan of 
our ground-floor, would hang on toa yelping 
eur!” i 

“I’m tired of your heartlesa ingenuity, 
Ned," said Miss Winterhorn. at boy is 
an honest boy ; I know it by something truer 
and deeper than all your lawyer's logic, and 
the day is coming when you will see that | 
am right, and be desperately ashamed of 
yourself.’” 

This day came sooner than even the pro- 
phetess had expected. Precisely one week 
afterward, Judge Winterhorn, returning from 
holding court at the county-seat, arrived at 
his house purple and breathless from the 
unwonted exercise to which be had been 
subjected by a very lively, very dirty litle 
spaniel that he was leading by a cord. 

“Wag!” exclaimed Miss Winterhor, after 
& moment of astonished scrutiny. The 
spaniel, hearing the name, bounded upon her 
with joyful barks. 

Then the judge related how the convicted 
horse-thief had begged, at the breaking up 
of court, for a private word with him, and 
the favor being granted, had commended to 
his kind offices this spaniel, sullenly admit- 
ting his own connection with the bafiled 
gang of burglars, but giving no clue to his 
associates. 

In every detail his story confirmed Chip's. 
The fellow stated, moreover, that he had the 
dog in his arms when the pursuit began, 
having been tweaking those golden-brown 
ears in the hope that poor Wag’s yelps might 
stay the boy's progress. 

“For I knowed,” continued the jail-bird, 

“that a chap as ’ud resk bis life by whistlin’ toa 
dog when the whistle kep’ drawin’ the bullets on 
him, must keer a heap for that dog. Bat be 
legged it too lively for us; an’ when it come our 
turn to skip, I jammed the dog under my coat to 
stop his noise, an’ made off with him, more to 
spite the boy than anything else. 

“But it’s a decent little brute enough,—best 
company I've kep’ for ten year back,—an’ sence 
ye've booked me for a hotel whar dogs aint 
allowed, maybe yer honor'll not mind, seein’ ss 
how the boy saved yer silver spoons from the 
meltin’-pot, takin’ him back his dog.” 

The judge confessed to his daughter that he 
had felt positive embarrassment in explaining to 
the criminal why it was that he had no knowledge 
of the boy’s whereabouts. The fellow had stared 
stupidly at first, and then broken out into s 
coarse laugh, saying grufily : 

“Us rogues ’ud ‘ave give him a better shows 
an’ it wouldn’t be surprisin’ if be come to 03 
arter this taste of honest folks. But it aint ths 
boy I'm mindin’, yer honor. It's the dog. Ye'll 
see that the dog aint left to starve?” 

+ The gentle-hearted judge had faithfully prom- 
ised to give Wag a home until he could be 
restored to his rightful master. 

But how was that rightful master to be found? 
Ned, after his hour of humiliation, was zealous 
in the search. He inquired, he advertised, be 
talked of employing a detective; but November 
came, and still no news of Chip. 

It was Thanksgiving Day, and Mr. Edward 
Winterhorn, warm and elegant in a new far 
lined ulster, was strolling across Boston Common 
with a college chum, who was also engaged i2 
sharpening his wits on the legal grindstone. 

“] know it's unprofessional,” Ned was syi08: 
with a laugh, “but since that unlucky business 
of Molly's ragamuffin, I go on the theory that s 
fellow is telling me the truth, till I have oy see: 
to the contrary. A lawyer may as well cola : 
his scent for the good in human nature ag 
bad. It’s fairer to human nature and is 

“More wholesome for the lawyer,” added Mt 
friend, pausing at a diverging path. cay ae 
here. Sorry you won't come up to dinner 
Mother would be delighted.” ; 

wThanke. "Tevould be very jolly, but positively 
Tcan't. His honor would feel very badly in a 
if his promising son and heir should ae to gra 
the Thankegiving banquet. Good-by- 

Ned swung jauntily along toward th 
idence station. 

“Black your boots, 
voice, as the young lawyer neared the 
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sir?” called clear, boyisl 
station. 
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“Perhaps you had better,” assented Ned, 
gazing down critically at a mud-stain on the toe 
of one shoe. 

The bootblack promptly dropped upgn his knee 
and polished away at the shining leather with the 
zest of one who gilds refined gold or paints the 
lily, not breaking silence until a passer-by care- 
lessly struck the boy’s left shoulder with a valise, 
when he drew in his breath with a low whistle of 
pain, 

“What's amiss with your shoulder?” asked 
Ned, in his good-natured fashion. 

“I had it hurt a while ago,” replied the boot- 
black, briefly, with an upward glance. 

Ned Winterhorn recognized those hazel eyes, 
and his own face brightened with triumphant 
pleasure. 

“Yon're the very boy I've been looking for,"* 
he exclaimed, clapping the kneeling figure on the 
sound shoulder. 

The recognition was mutual. Chip had only 
too much reason to remember the dapper young 
gentleman who had come so often to his bedside 
and confused his aching head with all sorts of 
curious questions, repeating his answers after 
him, and twisting them into such strange and 
varied forms that Chip himself grew puzzled as 
to what they had originally meant. 

Through it all the feverish boy had realized 
with bitter resentment that the clever gentleman 
neither believed him nor desired to believe him, 
and that what was cruel earnest to the victim 
seemed only merry sport to the tormentor. 

So Chip sprang erect, grasping his brash in 

, tighter hold as he turned a defiant front upon the 
young lawyer, asking suspiciously, “What do 
you want with me now ?” 

“To beg your pardon, first of all,” replied Ned, 
manfully holding out his hand, “and next to 
thank you for saving my father’s property, and 
then to invite you home to our Thanksgiving 
dinner.”" 

Chip stood for a moment petrified with astonish- 
ment—a very grimy and ragged little statue, it 
must be confessed, for the world had all gone 
wrong with Chip since that sudden awakening 
beneath the willow. He had known bunger and 
cold before, hardship and disappointment and 
grief, but never injustice, and the iron had 
entered into his soul. 

The hazel eyes had not carried out of that 
memorable village the frank, trustfal look they 
had brought into it, and his shaken faith in 
human kindness had put Chip at odds witb all 
the world. 

‘As he pursued his barefoot journey, he would 
sleep ont of doors rather than ask at wayside 
farmbouses, as before, for a bed of hay in the 
barn, in return for milking the cows or putting 
hand for an hour or so to hoe or axe or scythe; 
and this exposure to the chill night dews, whicb 
earlier in his pilgrimage he bad often undergone 
without injury, now that his vitality was reduced 
by illness, resulted in colds and stiff joints and 
shooting, rheumatic pains. 

In the city, too, the ailing, moping, solitary 
boy had encountered difficulties which would 
have vanished like sinoke before the cheery 
whistle of the brisk, friendly, resolute Chip 
whom Wag had known as master. 

‘Ah, poor Wag! If only the loving little spaniel 
had been left to nestle against Chip's heart, it 
would not have grown so cold even under that 
thin jacket; but as it was, Ned's cordial words 
were met by a dark, snilen look and the rough 
reply: ‘Keep your own Thankegiving. I've 
nothin’ to be thankfal for.” 

But Ned was not made of the stuff that is easily 
rebuffed. 

“Won't you shake hands?” he pleaded. 

Chip looked at the tan kid glove stretched out 
to him and then at his own blackened palm, and 
laughed ; but the laugh was not a merry one. 

“Well!” said Ned, biting his lip, “I’ve done 
my best.”” 

The bootblack started. Suddenly it flashed 
across his mind that he had not done his. 
Wronged, harmed, insulted, there was still one 
best thing to do—to forgive. His father’s look, 
his father's tones, his father’s words, all pressed 
upon him. 

‘Ned's quick eye saw the struggle in the boy's 
face. 

“Do shake hands with me,” the young man 
entreated. ‘What more can a man do than say 
he was wrong snd is sorry for it?” 

Ned's smile was winning, his tones carnest. 
Chip was conquered, but not by the visible face 
nor the audible voice. For his dead father's 
sake the bootblack, wiping his hand on his jacket, 
yielded it to Ned’s strong grasp. 

Two hours later Chip, washed and brushed, 
but still in his rags, sat an honored guest at 
Judge Winterhorn’s table, even his bashfulness 
forgotten in his joy. For the reluctant, awkward 
tatterdemalion had met with a welcome of which 
he little dreamed. 

It was not the judge’s stately kindness, which 
only brought the nervous flush to his pale cheeks, 
nor Miss Winterhorn’s gentle cordiality, which 
filled his downcast eyes with boyish shyness. It 
was the precipitate rush upon every point of his 
body at once,—the battery of a curling, twisting, 
capering, silken ball of dog, a dog hoarse with 
barking, giddy with spinning, dislocated with 
wagging, wild with rapture,—the one thing that 
Chip loved best in all the living world, his own 
lost spaniel, Wag. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Could Chip have stolen a peep behind the dark 
veil of the future, he would have secn many a 
happy reason why he should keep the good old 
feast that day with a devoutly grateful spirit. 

As it was, the boy, gladdened, bambled, 
purified, thanked God in his simple bedtime 





prayer, not for the new home and new friends 
and new outlook into life,—gifts which were still 
but dimly apprehended by him,—buat for the 
recovery of three old blessings—a clean name, a 
light heart, and Wag. 


—+o-—___ 


AUTUMNAL REWARD. 


Thg golden rick, the bursting bin 
it rich and ripened g: 
Beapouic tee wealth which ail shay Wha 
In industry's domain. 
r. —Dart Fairthorne. 
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For the Companion. 


FIFFIN’S THANKSGIVING. 


“Come, Fiffin! Step lively, little gal, if you 
want to go down to the foot o’ the lake with me, 
this fine fall day 

The hint was enough. The little girl did ‘‘step 
lively,” washing up the dishes with a vigor 
which, if they bad been made of carthenware 
instead of tin, would have left few whole ones 
among them. After the 
comfortable cabin had 
been tidied up, and her 
shabby straw hat and still 
shabbier jacket put on, 
there was nothing for her 
to do but wait, with all 
the patience she could 
muster, while her father 
gathered together all the 
moccasins that he had on 
hand and half a dozen 
fox-skins, and loaded 
them into his sailboat. 

The cargo left plenty 
of room for himself and 
Fiffin, thongh the boat 
was small. They settled 
beneath the shadow of 
the patched sail, and were 
borne by the fresh, bra- 
cing morning breeze, as 
lightly and gracefully as 
the gulls that dipped, and 
rose, and fluttered so near, 
sometimes, that Fiffin 
thought she could almost 
stroke their shining backs 
with her hand if they 
would only keep still long 
enough. 

It was a rude, solitary 
life that Tom Morris and 
his motherless child lived, 
in that log-built cabin 
upon the shore of the 
great lake. Tom had 
lived in the woods all his 
life, and it was only in 
their familiar shadow that 
he felt himself at home, 
and the peer of any, rich 
or poor. 

By no means an idle or 
thriftless man, he found 
employment during the summers as a guide to 
tourists who frequented the region; while the 
remainder of the year was spent in hunting, 
trapping and fishing. With goo’ health and 
steady habits, he had little difficulty in keeping 
the wolf from the door of his woodland cabin; 
nor had he failed, since his little daughter was old 
enongh to go to school, to send her for one term 
at least every year, to the school kept in the 
little village at the foot of the lake. 

‘These few weeks spent at school were, to Fiffin, 
a season of intense delight. She picked up in 
that time a surprising amount of knowledge of 
books and of the ways of civilized life. 

Her nickname, Fiffin, was a tender diminutive 
of Josephine. ‘Tom was very proud of her, and 
at her solicitation he subscribed for a weekly 
paper, every word of which she read aloud to him, 





advertisements included. By and by, as # great | 


concession on his part, and after a great deal of 
persuasion on bers, he took her down the luke on 
an occasional Sunday morning, to attend church 
and Sunday School. 

‘These rare occasions were the pride and delight 
of the child's heart. To see her father clean- 
shaven, and with his yet ungrizzled hair carefully 
brushed, and shining with a generous supply of 
hear’s-oil; his flannel shirt replaced by a white 
one and surmounted by an immaculate paper 
collar and gorgcous red and blue necktie, filled 
her heart with pride and joy. 











“We were just like other folks to-day, daddy !”” 
she would declare, triumphantly, as they paddled 
leisurely home, under the glowing sunset sky, 
their frail birch canoe dancing from wave to 
wave, as if, like a thing of life, it shared in her 
exultation. 

At the village, the minister’s gentle daughter 
had spared no pains to win the love and confi- 
dence of her little pupil, and to see that the new 
influences which she sought so eagerly were 
good. 

On this particular autumn week-day morning, 
when her father took her down the lake in his 
sailboat, Fiffin gladly took the time to pay a v 
to the parsonage while her father attended to hi 
business at the store. She found the minister's 
daughter, Miss Lizzie, deep in her preparations 
for the approaching Thanksgiving festival, and, to 
her intense delight, Fiffin received an invitation to 
help along the pleasant work. 

“You may stone the raisins for me, if you like, 
dear."” 

No one else had ever called her “dear,” and 
Fiffin would have gone through fire and water 
for her sake. As it was, she had only to pick 
out the seeds from the raising with the tip of 
a dainty little penknife, which was, in itself, a 
treat to handle. 

Miss Lizzie spiced mince-meat, which Fiffin 
gravely tasted and pronounced judgment on. She 
sliced citron and beat eggs and sugar into a rich 
golden cream, all so deftly and daintily that her 
assistant was lost in a perfect maze of delighted 
wonderment. 

“What a slick way you have of doing things!” 
she remarked, timidly. ‘Are you looking for 
company ?”” 

Her friend laughed good-naturedly. 

“Why, I’m getting ready for Thanksgiving, 






"day after to-morrow, Fiffin, and my sister and hér 


family will spend the day with us, as they always 
do."" She glanced curiously at the bewildered 





Fiffin prepares a Thanksgiving Dinner. 


little face staring at her across the table. “Don’t 
you keep Thanksgiving at your house ?” 

Fiffin shook her head and flushed deeply. 

“Haven't I told you that we don’t ever have 
anything like other folks ?”” she asked, somewhat 
bitterly. 

Miss Lizzie understood it all. 

“Do you know,” she asked, “why the governor 
of the State sets apart one day in the year fora 
Thanksgiving Day ?” 

“No, I don't.” 

“Because it is proper and right that, at this 
time of the year, when all the harvests are gath- 
ered in, and people are glad over well-filled barns 
and cellars, they should remember to thank God, 
who has sent the sun and rain to ripen their crops, 
and take one day for a day of feasting and giving 
of thanks to Him for His goodness.”” 

Fiffin had dropped her knife and sat listening to 
her friend’s words, with a look of intelligent 
comprehension in her big, black eyes. 

‘Course they ought to thauk Him,” she said. 
«Yisn't any more than fair!" 

Then, after a little longer thought, came the 
personal application : 

“Our potato crop was bigger this year than it 
has been for a long spell.” 

“That's nice!" said Miss Lizzie. 

“And there's the beans, too! 
got enough to last us through the winter. 
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cabbage, and—why, I put up a dozen jars of 
strawberries, an’ dried a lot of rosb'ries, and— 
land sakes, alive!’ warming with her subject, “if 
we haven't got enough to be thankful for, I should 
like to know who has ?”" 

“Well?” 

Fiffin jerked her head to one side, like a reflec- 
tive sparrow, while she tapped thoughtfully apon 
the table with the fingers of one little brown 
hand. 

‘Then she said sharply, “I'll do it! 

Her friend nodded a smiling approval. Then 
followed an animated housewifely discussion, 
which ended in Fiffin's taking her departure, 
laden with a small pail of prepared mince-meat, a 
jar of Miss Lizzie’s tomato pitkles, and several 
carefally copied receipts for turkey staffing, 
pumpkin pie, and plum-pudding. 

When his little daughter entered the store 
where he was waiting for her, Tom Morris looked 
up with a knowing smile upon bis rough face and 
a twinkle in his eyes, that Fiffin knew meant 
something uncommonly pleasant for her. 

“Step this way, Dotty!" He nodded mysteri- 
ously as he led the way toa long counter, where 
were temptingly displayed several ready-made 
outside garments for Women and girls 

“Now, Harry!" he said to the young man 
behind the counter, ‘‘you fly round lively, and 
see what you've got here that'll suit,this young 
woman!"" 

He chuckled delightedly. Fiffin’s face was 
a sight to see, as, one after another, the warm, 
pretty coats were tried on and discussed, until at 
last the wavering fancies of both father and 
daughter settled upon a modest, neatly-fitting 
;wmarket, made of a small russet plaid. 

“Just the color of the dead leaves,’’ Fiffin 
remarked, as she proudly buttoned the soft, thick 
garment about her figure. 

But when the price was announced the warm 
color faded from her face, and she looked doubt- 
fully at her father. 

“Ten dollars! That's 
‘a good deal to pay out 
in a lump just for a 
cloak.”" 

Tom only smiled, and 
nodded his head reassur- 
ingly. 

“Peltry has riz,” he 
explained, in an under- 
tone, “and Jack Burns 
paid me that five dollars 
that he’s been owin’ me 
so long; besides, I sold 
my moccasins for the 
cash down. You've arned 
it, little gal,” he added, 
fondly, as he saw the 
cloud upon her face, ‘and 
there aint no kind o' 
reason why you shouldn't 
have as good clo'es as 
other gals.” 

But Fiffin was already 
unbattoning the garment. 
She refolded it and laid 
it deliberately upon the 
counter. Then she said 
resolutely, with a little 
tremor in her voice : 

“No, daddy, I can get 
along well enough with- 
out the cloak, and I'm 
going to have a Thanks- 
giving dinner instead!" 

Tom's countenance fell. 
He looked disappointed, 
surprised, almost angry. 

“1 didn't think,” be 
said, gruffy, “that you 
was one of the kind that 
cares more for what they 
put into their insides than 
to look neat an’ decent 
outside.” 

Fiffin laughed as she fastened hor poor little 
jacket, and stole a mischievous glance at her 
father's frowning face. 

“Don't I always look ‘neat an’ decent’ ?" she 
demanded, straightening her figure with womanly 
dignity. “My clo’es are clean an’ whole if they 
are old, and—oh, father !"” she lowered her voice 
coaxingly, “I do so want to keep Thanksgiving 
like other folks. I've just set my heart on it, and 
I'd rather do that than have the nicest cloak in the 
store.”* 

Her father yielded to her wishes, but he was 
puzzled, and nota little disappointed. His child's 
craving for human companionship, for a share in 
the life of the great world outside; her intense 
desire to be “like other folks,” was a problem 
that he bad never yet been able to solve. 

For himself, he loved the woods, and their 
solitudes were never solitary to him. His fellow- 
men were a help, sometimes, but he had little need 
of their companionship; nor had he the least 
desire to adopt any of their ways and habits that 
conflicted with his life. 

But Fiffin was his idol, and if she wanted a 
Thanksgiving dinner she should have it. So he 
followed her to the market, helped her select her 
turkey, and bought fruit, spices and sugar— 
everything, in fact, that the proud little house- 
keeper ordered, without a word of protest. 

Better still, he remained at home all the day 
He pared and cut up the 
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pumpkin, stoned the raisins, beat eggs,and chopped 
the pork for the stuffing with such zeal and 
heartiness that Fif_in was deceived into thinking 
that he had forgotten all about the coat. 

It had been a hard, anxious day for her, but 
things had turned ont remarkably well, and 
before going to bed that nigbt, she could not 
forbear a parting look at the array of good things 
all ready for the morrow. . 

Lighting a candle, and followed by her father, 
she opened the door leading into a short, narrow 
entry that connected the main building with » 
small out-house, used as @ storeroom in moderate 
weather, with shelves especially for Fiffin’s milk- 
pons and cream-pot. 

The one window opposite the door was open, 
and as the two entered, the strong draught almost 
blew out the candle. 

«Yon'd better shet that winder, I guess, Fiffin,” 
said Tom, as he sheltered the candle with bis 
hand. “There’s consid’ rable of a breeze to-night, 
and 

“Not enough to do any harm, I guess, daddy,” 
said Fiffin, as she patted tenderly the turkey 
lying in state, all ready for the morrow's baking. 
«°Tisn't so very cold to-night, and there's 
nothing here that the night bir ‘ll hurt. Besides, 
don’t you remember how, when I was cleanin’ in 
the spring, I stuck my foot right throngh that 
under sash and it hasn't been mended yet.” 

“To be sure, 0 you did,” said Tom. “Well, I 
must say you have done pretfy well, for all."" He 
looked about with pleased eyes. 

“Why can’t you let the ‘for all’ go?” retorted 
Fiffin, a little pettishly. 

Then she laughed. Fiffin and her father 
understood each other perfectly. 

Two hours later, when all was dark and still in 
the little cabin, and only the low whispering of 
the cold wind through the pines broke the stillness 
without, Fiffin awoke suddenly, with a cry and 
start, while her heart beat fast and hard, with 
a strange, frightened feeling, as if something 
dreadful were about to happen. 

She eat up in bed and listened intently. 

Everything was quiet, until an owl, perched 
upon the roof just over her head, sent forth his 
hoarse, familiar challenge. Reassured, Fiffin lay 
down contentedly. 

“It must have been Hootie that woke me up,” 
she thought, remembering that her pet always 
selected this spot from which to make bis nightly 
observations. She had turned her faco to the 
pillow, when all at once, loud, clear, and unmis- 
takable, came a clash and clatter from the 
storehouse. 

Fiffin was out of bed in an instant, and feeling 
her way down the dark stairway, with hasty, 
trembling steps. 

“Daddy !"" she called softly, and as Tom awoke 
with a sleepy growl, she hurriedly explained : 
jomebody has broken into the lean-to! I 
heard ‘em knock some of the dishes off the shelf. 
It woke me up!” 

Tom was wide awake now. He lighted his 
lantern, slipped on his moccasins, and examined 
the priming of his rifle as coolly as if he had been 
expecting this summons for a week. 

“Now,” he whispered, “I’ll go ahead with 
the rifle, and you keep clost to my heels with the 
lantern. And the minute 1 open the door you 
pull up the slide, an’ turn the light right into 
the shanty.” 

Fiffin nodded, and the two crept 
softly along the passage toward 
the building, from which now 
came sounds, tumblings and ae 
a strange series of thumpings, 
with the more or less heavy 
thud of falling boxes 
and buckets, accom- 
panied by a low, 
surly growling that 
Tom was perfectly 
familiar with. 

“It's sartainly a 
bar!” he whispered 
cautiously ; “and if 
he don’t git scairt, 
an’ clear out too 
quick for me, "ll 
put a bullet through 
his thievin’ carcass 
before he's two 
minutes older." 

The door swung 
outward and with 
little noise, so that 
Fiffin had time to 
throw her light 
upon the scene, and her father to take careful 
aim before Bruin, who had hie shaggy head deep 
in the molasses tank, awoke to a sense of his 
danger. 

Encumbered as he was, the bear, with a cling- 
ing mixture of molasses, milk and Indian meal, 
tried desperately to make his escape through the 
window by which he had entered. 

Tom fired. 

Stung by the pain of the bullet, the clumsy 
brute paused an instant with open mouth and 
angry eyes, glaring upon his enemies as if 
uncertain whether to fight or run. But his 
natural cowardice prevailed. 

With one desperate leap the intrnder gained the 
window-sill and drew himself up with a growl, 
just as the hunter's second bullet struck a vital 
spot. Then with a groan, a groan that sounded 
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frightfally human, he tumbled heavily upon the 
ground outside. r 

‘Tom caught the lantern from Fiffin’s trembling 
hand and ran to the window. There lay tho bear 
in o great heap, motionless except for a few 
spasmodic twitches of the huge limbs. The 
second bullet had dono its work, and the four- 
footed burglar had met the just reward of his 
crime. 7 

There was the exultation of the hunter in 
Tom's voice, as he exclaimed, “He's done for, 
the raskil!"” 

But poor Fiffin was gazing sadly at the wreck 
that the animal had left behind him, and as she 
looked, the big tears gathered in her eyes and 
rolled silently down her cheeks. 

There lay portions of the turkey, the pies, the 
paper of raisins, sugar, butter, eggs and milk, all 
trampled and ground into the rough plank floor. 
The Thanksgiving dinner on which Fiffin had 
been counting so much had been completely 
ruined. Nothing could be rescued from the 
wreck. 

Fiffin sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“Jt’s too bad! it’s foo bad!’’ was all that she 
could say; and finding himself unable to console 
her, Tom took her up in his strong, tender arms, 
just as he had done when she was a baby, and 
carried her up-stairs, where he tucked her into 
bed as tenderly as any mother could have done. 
There he left her, with an unwonted kiss upon 
her wet cheek. 

«Mebbe “taint so bad as it looks at first sight,” 
ho said. “Things aint ginrally, I’ve noticed, 
and—why, Fiffin, I'll bet there's a bar'l of ile in 
that critter’s body, if there's @ drop.”" 

It was with a very sober face that Fiffin went 
about getting her breakfast the next morning, 
but there were no tears in her black eyes; she 


bad had her ery out; and French Joe, who * 


happened in on his way over from the village 
and was promptly engaged by Tom to help dress 
the slaughtered bear, rather wondered at ber 
calmness after such an exciting night. 

“But it ees a pitee—a great pitee!”* he declared, 
sympathetically, as he sat down to the whole- 
some breakfast with Tom and watched Fiffin 
pour ont the steaming coffee. ‘Ze T’anksgiving 
dinnare, too! It ees all despoiled—gone up, Tom 
tell me.” 

“Yes.” Fiffin smiled faintly at Joe's well- 
meant expressions of sympathy. ‘I haven't had 
the heart even to /ook in there this morning, it 
was such a mess last night.” 

“It ees too bad!" echoed Joe; but her father 
interrupted cheerily : 

“That b'ar is as fat as a pig, and we'll have a 
roast off of him for our Thanksgiving dinner 
that'll make your mouth water. Then there’s 
the squash an’ turnips that the b'ar didn’t tech; 
and you must make an Injin puddin’. For my 
part, I don't want nothin’ better'n a good, sweet, 
wheyey Injin puddin’, baked till it's as red at the 
heart as a cherry. Land sakes' we sha'n’t go 
hungry, I guess, if the b’ar did eat up the turkey 
an’ step on the pies; and if I don’t git enough 
out of his hide ter pay for all the mischief he's 
done, I'll miss my guess." 

Both men laughed, and Fiffin brightened up 





hopefully. A new idea had suggested itself to 
her—a feature of 
the Thanksgiving 

Z feast that she had 

not thought of be- 

4 fore. 

: “Joe,"’ she said, 
kindly, ‘won't you 
eat your Thanks- 
giving dinner with 
us—you and your 
wife and little Joe?" 

She was not pre- 
pared for the sud- 
den brightness that 
overspread the poor 
fellow’s swarthy 
face, as he accepted 
her invitation with 

a delight that be- 

trayed how lonely 

and uncompanion- 
able the little French- 

Canadian family had 

found themselves, in 

a foreign land. 

'y wife—ah! she be too 

declighted, bappee, so glad, 

you call it. She haf no 
mate, no neighbor here, all 
strangers; and leetle Joe! 

Why, be laugh his head off, pauvre garcon! he 

80 glad.” 

Fiffin proudly welcomed the shy little French- 
woman and her black-eyed baby to the hospitali- 
ties of her neat cabin that afternoon. But there 
was something deeper than merriment or pride 
in ber smile as Joe, with an air of delighted 
importance, presented her with a big basket from 
the kindly landlady of the hotel at the village, 
who sent it with her compliments and the hope 
that it would do something towards making up 
for the loss of her Thanksgiving dinner. 

There was a noble turkey, all cooked and necd- 
ing only to be warmed; pies, cakes, cranberry- 
sauce, nuts and raisins, anda box of grapes in 
sweet, purple clusters, with the summer's lost 
sunshine shut up in their glowing hearts. 

Tt was a merry, never-to-be-forgotten dinner; 















and when it was all over, and the pleased and 
happy guests bad taken their leave, Tom drew 


his little daughter to his knee. 
“Look here, sis," said he. “This Thanks- 
giving has been something like. An’ now do 
you know what I'm a-goin’ to do? There's 
enough ile in that b’ar to pay your tuition at the 
school this winter, and buy that ‘ar ten-dollar 
cloak, arter all!" Mrs. H. G. Rowe. 


—__++___—_ 


For the Companion. 


DELIA’S NOTION. 


“Delia's notional. She kind o° ’minds me of 
Aunt Seliny back to Connecticut,” said Charles 
Parker to his wife. “Aunt Seliny wa’n’t easy 
satisfied. You remember her, ma?" 
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Delia might be fashionably attired for th 
Robinson's Corners. 

Delia might have started with Barton Hoban 
just after byeakfast, but she did not wish to mi 
the excitement of seeing the stage come in, The 
interest of the Parker girls in this daily event was 
ever fresh. : 

They were stirred by the blast of the river's 
horn “up the road,” and delighted by the whip. 
cracking salute with which he clattered befom 
the post-office to throw down the mail-bag before 
crossing to the tavern nearly opposite their hone 

When several passengers alighted to walk 
round while waiting for the change of horses 
the Parker girls had the sensation that Higdes 
was quite a bustling place. If there were indies 
among the passengers, Delia commonly found 
some valid excuse for crossing the road to 
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“Yes, I guess I do," replied Mrs. Parker. 

“Nothing would do Aunt Seliny but she must 
have a pianny, the first ever was in them parts, 
and her not over-able to play on the jewsharp. 
But she was smart for all that, Aunt Seliny was. 
So's Delia. Only she’s notional." 

“Delia aint just like the others, that's all,” 
said the mother, indulgently. 

“No, that’s so. The rest of our girls is regular 
old-fashioned girls, just Parkers and Gorhams. 
Not but what Delia can step round as spry as 
any on ‘em.”” 

“Delia’ll come out all right, pa.” 

“Oh, I guess I aint saying nothing against 
Delia,” the father replied, and went off to his 
blacksmithing. 

Meantime Delia sat with her sister Phoebe in 
the post-office waiting for the mail-stage. The 
girls attended to the duties of their father as 
postmaster of Higden. Forty-five years ago 
the rural blacksmith was usually a man of 
importance among his neighbors. Higden folks 
thonght it eminently suitable that the blacksmith 
should be postmaster. Not only was bea respon- 
sible man, fit to be entrusted with everybody's 
letters, but to lounge awhile in his shop, watching 
clinking anvil and sparkling forge, was found 
consolatory by people who bad not received the 
letter they always expected. 

Delia sat on the high stool behind the railing, 
making up the outgoing package of Higden 
letters, which would cost their recipients five or 
ten cents apiece, according to the distance of 
transmission. She was “dressed up fit to kill,” 
88 had been remarked at breakfast by Barton 
Hobart, the “hired man,” who was to drive her 
over to Robinson's Corners that day. The 
morrow would be Thanksgiving, and Delia hoped 
to find at the Corners some needed tableware 
that the Higden storekeeper could not supply. 

Delia did not smile at Barton's observation. 
On the contrary, she threw back her head and 
looked at him with an air which was all the 
more superior because she felt dressed up indeed. 

She wore a snuff-colored delaine, cut as econom- 
ically as a gown could decently be, but it was 
“finery” then, with calico twenty-five cents a 
yard. Her hair circled her head, smoothly 
covered her ears, and held on each side one of 
her mother's two coral-topped combs. The lace 
collar she wore was Lydia's, for there were not 
in the Parker family enough gewgaws to go 
round. Lydia had cheerfully lent the collar, that 





observe particularly the make of their hats, their 
coal-scuttle bonnets, or their gowns. 

This day the stage did not stop at the post 
office, but went straight to the tavern, and dis- 
charged there a spick-and-span young gentleman, 
who straightway crossed the road with the m 
bag in his band. 
ung ladies, the driver asked me to give 
you this," he explained, with a smile and a bow 
that Delia mentally contrasted with the awkward 
ness of Barton Hobart. ‘Something's gone 
wrong with the stage, and the driver asked me to 
bring this to you while he fixes it.” 

The stranger was but simple talkative youth 
under his manly spruceness; but he was @ fitting 
meteor from the fashionable world to these gitls 
sorting tbe mail deftly into alphabetical piles 
Fourteen-year-old Pheebe scarcely breathed, and 
Delia thrilled with the newness of it. She was 
glad she had on her best, and suffered a pang of 
shame when Barton Hobart, coming up from the 
cellar trap-door outside, rolled mammoth 
pumpkin in at the door, and followed it. The 
stranger looked surprised. 

‘Hello’ said Barton, meaning to impersonate 
the pumpkin. He was sixteen, as was Delis 
awkwardly long-legged, with 0 face of a peculiar, 
girlish fairness, which blushed easily, though bis 
hands were red and work-hardened. He flosbed 
now to his hair at sight of the stranger. No one 
spoke; Delia frowned slightly, ‘and Barton, after 
an abashed minute, rolled his burden on. 

It had seemed to him of late that Delis wae 
‘qmad” at him, Now he felt certain of it, thous? 
he was far from knowing what his offence bal 
been; but Barton was a large-hearted boy, with 
a stock of patience and of what, had he bee? & 
girl, would have been called sweetness He shu 
the door carefully, and made the least noi 
possible in rolling the pumpkin on to the witben 

“Our hired man,” said Delia, sirily, bie 
Phoebe gaped at her. 

“Thanksgiving preparations 7” 

“Yes. We are to have seven! 
dinner,” Delia announced. “And my 
Daniel is coming clear from Chicago. ‘i 

Now the town was drifting in for the me 
Squire Bissell and old Mr. Mullet au ra 
Billings, of the tavern. The stage-driver “tools 
for his passenger, who made his ae 
little postmistresses, crossed the road, am 


soon ont of sight. . : 
Presently all the bustle of mail-time had ceased 
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the only sounds the girls could hear were their 
father's hammer, their mother “shooing” the 
chickens, and horses stamping in the forge. The 
Parker girls returned slowly to their usual frame 
of mind. 

“What made you act that way to Barton?” 
Phoebe demanded, wonderingly. She was a 
Practical girl and unimaginative, but it had 
dawned upon her that Deliv had “another notion 
in her head.” 

“T said he was the hired man,” replied Delia. 
“He is.” 

Now Phoebe had never thought of Barton as 
the hired man, but as Barton. 

“He isn't old enough. He’s the hired boy, 
then,” she observed. 

“He's hired,” said her sister, in a positive way 
she had. ‘Father hires him. He's not one of 
our family, Phebe.” 

“Barton isn’t?” said Phebe, blankly. 

“No servant is.” Delia's chin was high. 

“Servant?” gasped Phoebe. 

“It's not right, Pheebe, nor proper, the way 
we treat Barton—the way Barton behaves. He 
don't know his place at all.”” 

“Know his place!'’ Phoebe’s astonishment 
could find no lengthy expression. 

“No. Why, Phebe, you know he don’t! It’s 
just as though he was one of us; we all act so, 
and he does. He isn’t. He's the help. It’s not 
Proper. It's not doing right by Barton, either, 
to encourage him so,” said this young aristocrat, 
firmly. 

Whence, in that hard-working, common-sense 
day, whence, in that country settlement where 
sons and daughters of neighbors were ‘‘helps,”” 
whence had come Delia’s new inspiration? In 
what corner of her capricious little head had the 
strange idea of social inequality taken root, and 
how been encouraged to growth? Phoebe, far 
from comprehending the notion, yet made several 
shrewd guesses at its origin. 

“You've read it, Dely! Or it’s the airs of that 
boy on the stage. Or it's becanse Uncle Daniel’s 
coming. Why, he'll like Barton!” said Phoebe, 
warmly. Small appreciation could Delia get from 
Pheede. 

Soon Barton had driven the old rockaway to 
the door. Delia put on her cape and quilted 
brown hood, lying ready. Ordinarily she would 
have sat with Barton for company's sake, but 
now she stepped up to the back seat of the rock- 
away, and sat there in Solitary dignity. 

Simple-minded Phoebe viewed this with some 
indignation and amusement, but chiefly with 
bewilderment. 

Turning to serve his mail to a new-comer, 
Pheebe soon forgot Delia. In sorting the letters 
they had dropped one on the floor, and that letter 
was for Barton Hobart. A letter for Barton was 
a hitherto unheard-of thing. Phoebe studied it 
inquisitively as she laid it by. 

Barton had been brought up by an uncle in the 
next State. His boyhood had been a hard one. 
He had worked beyond his childish strength, 
and had little and poor schooling. When his 
uncle, a driving but not a conscienceless man, 
had advised him to try to find work where school 
advantages were better, Barton had gladly struck 
out, and had travelled afoot until he had found a 
place with the Parkers in Iigden. He had lived 
with them two years, working for his board and 
going to school winters. 

It would have been easy, looking into the 
Parkers’ living-room any evening, to guess at 
Barton's ambition, if the vague desire he knew 
to be hopeless could be called such. He would 
sit, puzzling in advance of his class over the last 
sums in his arithmetic. He knew there were 
depths of mathematics beyond these, and he 
knew of other sciences concerning which the 
Higden school would never enlighten him. 

Squire Bissell’s boy was going to the Ridgeville 
seminary, a modest institution, but as far beyond 
Barton’s reach as the moon. He found some 
comfort in telling himself what he would do if 
he could. Meantime he was not dissatisfied to 
work out problems in discount. For he was 
contented by nature, and it seemed to him now 
that his lot was a happy one. 

When Delia and Barton got home, shortly 
past noon, the kitchen was in bustling disorder. 
Mrs. Parker and Lydia were picking chickens 
and a turkey, Caroline stirring a cake, and 
Phebe slicing pumpkin into the iron kettle on 
the crane. 2 

Delia took the piace of her mother, who had 
been working with an aching head bound in 
vinegar-soaked brown paper. Barton brought in 
armfuls of snowy wood, and replenished the 
roaring fireplace. Then he fell soberly to the 
task of ponnding cinnamon, for he was a handy 
boy, ready to do anything needful. 

This was singing-school night. Barton, wield- 
ing his pestle, struck up a singing-school tune. 
The lad sung well. With the snow drifting on 
1s, and the warmth and clatter 
within, the big kitchen was a jolly place. 

“Oh, I forgot. There was a letter came for 
you, Barton,” Phoebe cried. “It dropped on the 
floor, and I found it when you’d gone. It's on 
father’s desk." 

“Me!’’ Barton ejaculated, incredulous; -and 
went, whistling, to solve the mystery. His 
absence was Delia's opportunity. 

“Barton's 50 noisy,” she said, sharply. ‘He 
ought to be told to he q You ought to tell 
him, Lydia or mother.” 
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“Why, Delia! 
ache,” said Lydia. 

So that it was somewhat hard for Delia to go 
on. But the ‘notion’ of the morning was still 
in her head, and she nerved herself to discourse 
upon Barton’s inferiority. Phoebe, guessing what 
was coming, bent over her kettle with flaming 
cheeks of shame. 

“We don’t do right about Barton, girls; we 
never have,” Delia began. “We make too much 
of him. He’s just as important as any of the 
family ; you can see he thinks so by the way he 
acts—just like one of us! Father and mother 
think 80, too, and all of you seem to. You 
ought to know better. I think, girls, just because 
we live in the country, we don't need to do 
things so different from other people, do we?” 

Lydia dropped her handful of feathers, and 
looked at her sister. She had pleasantly clear 
eyes. 

“How should it be, then, Delia?’ she said, 
quietly. 

“You ought to know, Lydia,” said Delia, 
impatiently. “It’s the way everybody around 
here does with hired help. I know that, but that’s 
no reason people should that know better. I 
don’t believe Barton would care if we did the 
way we ought to. It’s because he don’t know 
how to do that he puts himself forward so, and 
we ought to tell him better. We're all young 
ladies now,” said Delia, with a characteristic 
straightening of herself, “and we onght to have 
things as we want them, when we know how they 
ought to be. Idon’t blame father and mother ;. 
they've got old-fashioned ideas. Nor Barton; 
nobody's told him what his—his proper place is. 
But J mean to begin.” 

Pheebe tittered nervously ; otherwise there was 
stillness. 

“What is Barton's place, Dely ?? Lydia ven- 
tured in honest perplexity. 

“His place—” Delia began, impressively, but 
hesitated. 

She had a clear enough idea of what Barton’s 
place should be. She pictured him, serenely, as 
prefixing ‘Miss’ to all their names, and staying 
somewhere out of the living-room of an evening, 
and waiting for bis meals till the family had 
finished. 

Delia had never seen such an arrangement, but 
in books she had never known anything else. 
And Uncle Daniel was coming to-morrow, straight 
from a place where books were lived up to! How 
would he look upon their backwoods ways? But 
with those three blank faces confronting her 
what could she do? She looked at them in 
vexation. 

“I hope,” Lydia began, gravely, “I hope, 
Delia —"" 

“Hush, here’s Barton coming!"* said Phoebe. 

Barton, still whistling, entered the room. His 
letter stuck out of a pocket. But Barton did not 
mention it. The only indication of his having 
had the strange experience of a letter was the 
excitement he strove vainly to suppress all that 
afternoon. 

He frolicked with the little boys, prancing 
them about with long-legged strides. He sung 
for them lustily : 


You've caught mother's head- 


Did you ever go up to Thanksgiving 
Whata ible rumpus it makes! 
And your mouth is as Rot 88 & pudding, 
‘They put so much spice in their cakes, 
They put so much spice in thelr cakes 

As a crowning act he went out through the 
snow to give the headless picked turkey and 
chickens @ last roost in a tree. The little boys 
enjoyed his mood exceedingly. But Delia frowned 
on all bis proceedings. 

If Barton had still any doubt of Delia’s being 
displeased with him the evening removed them. 
As he came home from singing-school with 
Phoebe, Delia marched alone and high-headed 
several yards in advance of them. Barton asked 
himself in patient anxiety what he had done. 

On reaching home Delia would not condescend 
to speak to him. Lydia had been laughing at 
her sister's grand airs, and Mrs. Parker had 
ruthlessly remarked that she guessed Barton 
Hobart’s folks was just as good as anybody else’s. 
Delia’s temper, not usually bad, gave way under 
these afflictions, and she flung herself angrily into 
her room. When Phoebe came to bed beside her, 
Delia would not speak. 

There she lay awake in the dark for an hour 
after Phuzbe had gone to sleep by her side. Delia’s 
head was still full of the notion that Barton 
should be made to “know his place.” But how ? 

Had not she herself treated him like a brother ? 
Had she not accepted “The Chaplet of American 
Poetry” from him on the previous New Year's 
Day? That gorgeous red-covered volume bad 
come from Barton's little savings for the year. 

She was sure he had gone without a winter-cap 
to buy that book for her. Now the thought of it 
vexed her greatly. There was war in her soul. 
On the one side were her liking for Barton, her 
regard for the opinions of her people and their 
neighbors, and her own conscience, which did not 
assent to her idea of superiority to the “hired 
man.” On the other side was her “notion.” 
Now Delia’s notions had the force of mania with 
her while they were new: 

The more she thought, the more her conscience 
reproached her, and the more it told her she was 
wrong the angrier she became. At last the bad 
temper got completely the better of her. She 
rose from her bed, went into the kitchen, took 
from the “chest of drawers” that volume, “The 





Chaplet of American Poetry,’ tore out the leaves 
and thrust them into the kitchen stove, which still 
glowed with brands of hickory. Then Delia 
crept back to bed with a sense that she had done 
® very wicked thing, as indeed she had. With 
that consciousness the tired girl fell into sleop 
and troubled dreams. 





Delia woke suddenly with the sound of 
affrighted voices in her ears. Her grandmother 
had roused her. On the snow under her window 
lay a broad, red glare. 

By its light she saw her father standing, swing- 
ing his arms, and hoarsely shouting “Fire!” She 
woke Phoebe, her heart pounding; they huddled 
something on with shaking hands and ran down- 
stairs. 

In the best room their distracted mother was 
pulling up her good yarn carpet; they saw the 
chairs flying over it. From opposite doors burst 
Lydia, her arms piled with clothing, and Barton 
with their father’s books and papers. 

“The house is burning up,” he cried. 
going sure.”” 

And burn it did. Delia and her sisters watched 
their house dwindle to red embers. Down upon 
the coals came rain, and on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing the Parkers looked over from the tavern upon 
black space around the chimney of their home. 

Had this misfortune come alone it would have 
been dire enough. But Delia's father lay quiet 
and pale on the stiff sofa in the tavern parlor. 
In the midst of the night’s confusion he had 
slipped on a burning 
stair, and his leg had 
been seriously bro- 
ken. This was the 
situation which, with 
such courage as a 
sympathizing neigh- 
borhood could give, 
the Parkers were call- 
ed upon suddenly to 
face. 

It was Phoebe who 
broke down. Sho sat 
half-lost in the dress 
she wore, rocking the 
baby. They were all 
in other people's 
clothes. Barton had 
just been in to survey 
them, and make droil 
remarks about their 
appearance and his 
own. He wore Mr. 
Billings’s long-tailed 
Sunday coat. Barton 
was making a brave attempt to cheer the family. 
It would have seemed that as viewed by Barton 
the calamity was a small one. 

But Phoebe, gazing after him as he went, broke 
out crying. 

“He's going away,” she wailed. “I'd like to 
know what we'll do without Barton now. He's 
going away !”” 

Barton faced about, warmly blushing. 

“Whisht!” he begged. But Phoebe went on 
sobbing. 

“He's going to Ridgeville with George Bissell. 
He's got the money for it. His uncle is going to 
give it to him, because Barton worked so hard 
when he lived there. He told me last night 
coming home from singing-school. There!” 
Phoebe's tears dropped on the baby’s head. 

«What's this, Barton?” said her fatber, his 
tired face brightening with interest. 

“It aint much,” he said, uneasily. “Uncle's 
made some money out of timber, and he says 
he'll give me a little. He's always meant to 
when he could, so he says. ’Twon't be much. 1 
thought maybe I’d go to Ridgeville a term or 
two, but I wa’n’t set on it. Now I sha’n't go, 
nor think of it.” 

Barton worked his fingers in the pockets of his 
long coat, swallowing hard in his embarrassment. 

“There's enough to do here now, I guess, and 
enough ways to use what little I'll have. You 
didn’t take me in when you didn’t know much 
about me, and give me a good home and treat me 
‘as good as you have, for nothing. aint going to 
slip off the first time you've needed me,” said 
Barton, choking, “and you needn’t think 60.” 

If any of the Parkers had tried to speak then 
they would have choked, too. Delia sat quiet, 
and looked at him. The awkward boy with his 
fair, pleasant face and honest eyes seemed to 
tower above them all, to be the worthiest among 
them—and in his simple modesty not to know it. 

Delia could look forward and realize what he 
would be to them now. He would stand in her 
father’s place in the hard season that must follow 
for them all; he would take up his work and do 
it. She knew his steady brain was capable of it, 
and that his willing hands would do it faithfully ; 
she knew his own desires would be forgotten in 
the task. This was Barton. 

Yesterday and all it had held seemed far away 
and hard to recall, but something odd and incred- 
ible she did recall. Why, she had even fancied 
him beneath her! She had planned to degrade 
him to a humbler plane. Her heart sunk with 
shame. 

“Barton !"’ she began, but Barton had escaped. 

They had their Thanksgiving dinner in the 
tavern kitchen, with all the guests they had 
looked for and with plenty to eat, for Mr. Billings 
had not been behindhand in holiday preparation. 


“It's 
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Uncle Daniel, whom the stage had brought, sat at 
the head of the table. As regarded Uncle Daniel 
he was a plain sort of man, who gave most of his 
attention to his old mother. 

But later he went with Barton to look at the 
charred timbers of the house, and to discuss with 
him the plans for the future building. 

“You've got a good smart boy there," he said 
to his nieces, coming back. ‘He's 
you need right at this time. You're good girls; 
you've got plenty of sense and grit, and you're 
worth a kingdom. But right now that boy is 
worth the whole half-dozen of you! You'll come 
through this all right with him, I’ll warrant.” 

Delia's eyes met those of her sister Lydia, who 
found her way to her. But “Yon silly little coot !"" 
was all she ever said, and it was all ‘Delia needed. 

EuMa A. Oprer. 








or 
For the Companion. 


THE BELLIGERENT TURKEY. 


How pompously irate he was, and how quak- 
ingly afraid was she! 

I mean, of course, Mr. Sam Johnson's big 
bronze gobbler—who had taken firet prize at 
threo different poultry shows during the past 
month—and Miss Sallie Maynard, the new 
teacher at Clover Hollow. 

Mise Sallie was not much given to fear in a 
general way. Six weeks ago she had walked 
briskly into the Clover Hollow schoolhouse, and 


the way in which she had reduced to order the 
turbulent company there assembled had been a 
source of gratification to Mr. Sam Jobneon, the 
trustee, even though his own son had come in 
for a goodly share in the general discipline. 

Mr. Sam Johnson admired the energetic little 
schoolmistress greatly—she was so plucky, 60 
bright, so business-like, 60 exceedingly sensible 
and satisfactory. She feared neither big, muti- 
nous boys nor tall, giggling girls; she did not 
mind cows in the least, was fond of horses and 
dogs, and would not even run from a mouse. 
Yet here she was, cowering and cringing in 
abject terror before an ill-mannered turkey ! 

“Quit! quit!” called the turkey, baughtily. 

“Oh, my gracious!” gasped Miss Sallie. 

“Gobble-obble!”” he continued, sternly. 
back, woman, go back !”” 

Miss Sallie wrung her hands. It was half-past 
eight o'clock already ; how could she go back ? 

“Don’t be afraid,” said a voice from the other 
side of the fence—the voice of Mr. Sam Johnson, 
in fact. “He'll run away, if you don't. He 
won't burt you, really.” 

Wouldn’t hurt her? Even as he uttered the 
words, the big bronze gobbler banged himself 
ingolently against hor skirts, and Sallie, panic- 
stricken, sent up a dreadful shrick. 

Then, in an ecstasy of fear, and without 


“Go 





knowing what she was doing, she grasped her 
umbrella, swung it aloft with a superb gesture, 
and brought it down with some force upon ‘the 
head of the belligerent turkey; but immediately 
she flung away the umbrella, and clasped her 
hands tragically. Then Mr. Johnson came over 
the fence and looked at the turkey, which lay 
fluttering in a heap on the ground. 

“You have killed him, I’m afraid,” he said, 
coldly. 

“1'm sure I hope so!” cried Sallie, her eyes full 
of wrathful tears. 

This was adding insnlt to injury, and Mr. Sam 
Johnson picked up the hapless gobbler, and 
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stalked away in frosty silence. Miss Maynard 
wiped her eyes, and likewise went her way, 
though in deep dejection. 

But the turkey was not dead—far from it. As 
Miss Sallie came over the brow of the hill that 
very night there he was, strutting back and forth 
in the road, evidently awaiting her with a heart 
full of fiery vengeance. ‘ 

Sallie climbed the fence and slunk ignomini- 
ously by on the other side, gripping her umbrella 
convulsively, in case of pursuit. 

“Aunt Martha,” she remarked half an hour 
later, as she warmed her feet at the kitchen fire, 
after a full account of her adventures, “doesn’t 
it seem really sinful for that ferocious creature to 
be swelling around in his insolent pride, when 
we haven't so much as skinny, long-legged 
chicken for our Thanksgiving dinner? Oh, with 
what exceeding joy, Aunt Martha, I would break 
his big ugly wishbone with you, and hang the 
pleces over the front door to try my fortune! 
But he'd bring mo bad luck, T dare say.” 

The next morning Mr. Sam Johnson, happening 
to glance out at the window opposite, as he sat at 
his late breakfast, observed the dignified Miss 
Sallie Maynard running for her life up the hill, 
with the big gobbler in hot pursuit. They were 
too far away for a rescue, so be leaned back in 
his chair and laughed till he shook. 

“But that was too bad, though, really,” he 
had the grace to say presently. “Sam, my boy, 
when you feed him to-night, you get him into 
the yard and shut him up fora spell. And now 
you skip for school, you rascal, or you'll be late; 
and I'd recommend you to walk pretty straight 
to-day, if you don’t want a trouncing, sonny.” 

The advice was sound, but it was powerless to 
save Sam junior nevertheless. 

“Samuel Johnson,” was said in wrathfal tones 
an hour or éo later, ‘come this way instantly.” 

He came. 

“Pa said I'd get licked to-day,” he remarked, 
grinning sheepishly up at his angry schoolmis- 
tress, “’cause our old gobbler chased you up the 
bill.” 

Sallio proceeded at once to verity the predic- 
tion, remarking as sho finished : 

“There! Now tell ‘pa’ that perhaps he'd 
better shut your old gobbler up, if he doesn’t 
approve of the consequences !”* 

Sammy nodded with a thoughtfal air, pat his 
hands in his pockets, and returned to his seat. 
He got into no more mischief that day, so far as 
Miss Maynard knew, but he lapsed occasionally 
into spells of deep and apparently melancholy 
meditation. 

Nor was the ferocious tarkey anywhere to be 
seen when she went home that night; but Sallie’s 
heart now misgave her sorely. 

“That finishes my chance for next term, I 
suppose,” she thought, ruefully. “I ought to 
have known better than to make such a speech, 
of course, but to think that he saw that, and 
Kept back out of sight without caring whether 
I lived or died! Yes, and laughed, too. Ob, I 
know just how he laughed!” 

She laughed a little herself, though half- 
inclined to cry. 

“Well, it can’t be helped now. ‘There are 
other schools in the land, though I shall bate to 
leave poor Aunt Martha again.” 

Next morning she started very early for the 
Scone of her daily labor. Bobby Bangs’s equa- 
tions were pressing her. She had forborne to 


worry Aunt Martha with an account of yester- 
day's raco up the hill, and its consequences, 
actual and possible. 

No; the big bronze gobbler was not abroad 
Instead, she encountered Mr. 


to-day, either. 





Sam Jolinson, senior, who was leading his horses 
down to the watering-trough for their morning 
draught. 

Good morning! said he, cheerily. «Cold, 
He't it? Just right for Thanksgiving, though, 
I'm very sorry that ugly turkey bothered you 
yesterday, but it sha’n’t happen again. T've got 
him shut ap now, where be can’t possibly get 
out.” 

He spoke in the gentlest of tones, and witha 
decidedly conciliatory smile, and though Sallie 
Suspected raillery in bis glance, she concluded to 
Overlook that, and went on with a light heart, 

A chill struck her as she entered the empty 
Schoolhouse. What, no fire yet ? Tommy Smith 
had orders to build that fire Punctually at seven 
o'clock, to insure a warm house when the little 
ones arrived; but she had suspected him of 
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remissness several times of late. Now he stood 


convicted. oie 
“I'll see to this!” thought Miss Sallie, indig- 
“I pay for early fires, and I’m going to 


antly. 
have If Tommy Smith isn't equal to the 


have them. 





task, he must make way for some one who is. I 
guess Johnny Jones would be glad enough to 
try." 

"Meantime it was cold, and the fire of her wrath 
was by no means calculated to warm her chilled 
finger-tips up to the point of Bobby Banga’s 
equations; so the equations must wait. 

Down on her knees went Sallie before the 
stove, caught up a handful of shavings and flung 
wide the great square door. 

Instantly “Quit! quit!” sounded from the 
sooty cavern, and as she shrank back with a 
faint cry, @ long, purplish, evil-looking head 
darted out, turning sideways, and a fiery eye 
confronted her. It was that dreadful turkey! 

Not a moment was to be lost. “Gobble! 
gobble!” said he, and began forthwith to swell 
and swell, till he seemed likely to burst the iron 
walls that enclosed him. 

More dend than alive, Sallie dashed at the 
stove, and after a slight scuffle, shut the door 
again, with the ill-looking head behind it. Then 
she sat on the ledge in front, and braced her back 
against the door for safe-keeping. 

What was she to do? Wait here quietly till 
the tardy Tommy Smith pat in an appearance ? 
Suppose he, too, should be afraid of prize 
gobblers? Bosides, the story would spread 
throughout the district, and she—where could 
she hide her diminished head ? 

No, no, that would not do at all. Sallie bent 
her head on her hand and tried to think, but her 
brain was in a dreadful whirl. 

As the moments passed her fears naturally 
abated, but so did not her resentment at the trick 
which had been played upon her. 

Such an unmanly, such a cowardly thing, she 
thought, for Mr. Johnson todo! “Answering a 
fool according to her folly,” she supposed. He 
said he had shut him up, and no doubt he was 
Teady to burst with secret laughter as he said it. 
“A ‘man who would do this would do any- 
thing,” Sallie concluded. “If he were answered 
According to his folly, I suppose the joke would | 
be turned upon him some way. I suppose I 
could go on with Bobby's equations, and act just 
as it I didn’t know the dreadful thing was there; | 
but Tam afraid when Tommy opened the door, | 
all unsuspecting, poor innocent lamb, the mon.! 
ster would rush ont and devonr us both.” 

She paused, looking about the room with a 
thoughtful frown. 

Presently her glance fell absently upon one or 
two articles which chanced to have been left on | 





her desk. “I wonder—if—I could,” she mur-| 
mured. She was under 
the in uence of a temp- 
tation, which she ought 
to have resisted, to turn 
the tables on her supposed | 
Persecutor. 

She looked at her watch, 
hesitated a moment, and 
then sprang to her fect, 
Prepared to carry out a| 
sudden resolution to cap- | 
ture the turkey, ' 

Hastily arming herself 
with the articles on the 
desk —her own large! 
sweeping-apron, and | 
ball of stout cord, lately | 
the property of Sam 
Johnson, junior—she re- 
sumed her former posi- 
tion. Then, clinching her 
teeth hard and bracing her back against the door 
i caso of emergency, she opened it little by little 
8 few inches, and awaited the event, : 

; it came—retreated—advanced again. 
it! 
In an instant the door gripped him and held | 
him fast, while the snaky head was quickly ! 
swathed in the folds of the apron, and firmly | 
bound. Then, as if taking her life in her hand, | 
she opened wide the door, and as the great tures 
foundered out, flung herself upon him. y 

Fierce was the battle that followed, but short | 
and decisive. At its conclusion he lay stretehed | 
out, bound hand and foot; or at least legs and 
wings. 
panted. 

But there was no time to spare. Carefully 


Now for | 


| hastily put on her 


Sallie sat on the floor beside him, and | 
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ut the turkey, she raised him in her arms, 
rail his ungainly legs under her shawl, and 
red out into the road. 
Ret past the Johnson domicile she bore him, 
half-expecting an attempt at a rescue, for both 
Mr. Sam Johnson and his mother looked out 
curiously from the kitchen window. But appar- 
ently no suspicion of the truth came to them, for 
she marched on unmolested. 

Great was Aunt Maria's amazement when her 
niece came staggering in, dropped her burden 
upon the table, and sank exhausted into a chair. 
Nor was her bewilderment lessened by the account 
she gave of herself. 

“It’s ours, Aunt Martha—our Thanksgiving 
turkey,” she gasped. It was not true, but one 
wrong step always suggests another. “And we 
thought,” she went on, “that we weren’t going 
to have a turkey at all! Isn't he lovely ?”” 

“For the land’s sake!” cried her astonished 
aunt. “Where on earth did you get him?” 

“Where, indeed!” laughed Sallie. “Isn’t he 
a big, beautiful fellow? Aunt, ask Mrs. Brown to 
bring the children over to have dinner with us; 
he’s much too big for us, and I’m sure they 
haven’t any turkey—unless he’s given them one, 
too—” which he hadn't. “Now, Aunt Martha, 
stop staring so, and don’t waste any more time. 
You'll have to fly round, you know, to get every- 
thing ready. Off with his head! that’s the first 
step. I must scamper back as fast as I can, or 
those imps will turn the schoolhouse ont of the 
window. He might have sent him here 
for me, I almost think, instead of mak- 
ing me bring him myself. However, 
we won't find any fault, will we? I 
think he’s the most generous man I 
know.” 

“Sarah Maynard, who give you that 
ere turkey ?” 

“Guess! No, you never could. Well, 
it's from Mr. Johnson.”” 

“For the land’s sake! Sam Johngon 
never gave you that turkey!” 

“How did I get him then, unless I 
stole him? He was Mr. Sam Johnson’s 
big prize turkey, and now he’s mine, 
and wo'll kill him and eat him, and 
think on our marcies, won’t we? You 
fat rascal! how I shall enjoy eating 
You to-morrow! And the seven little 
Browns, won’t they labor with him? 
Good-by, I must go now.”” 

As soon as her niece was out of sight, 
Aunt Martha threw her shawl over her 
head and ran across to the Brown cottage, and 
communicated the good news to Mrs. Brown and 
the seven little Browns. ‘Then she returned to 
her own domain, and settled down to her work. 
Alas, poor gobbler! 

The delights of an odorous, piping-hot, done- 
to-a-turn Thanksgiving dinner have come to be 
such an old story to most of us, that it is scarcely 
necessary to dwell on them here. Needless to 
say with what vim the seven little Browns, 
unwontedly clean and smooth and shiny, polished 
off the bones of the mighty turkey and accepted 
second and third helpings, to the mingled con- 
fusion and delight of their perspiring mother; or 
with what urgent hospitality Aunt Martha plied 
her guests so long as there was a presentable scrap 
left to ply them with, and only allowed them to 
leave the table, finally, because it bad been 
reduced to the condition of Jack Sprat’s platter. 

But I will just panse to mention that much 
mirth was created by Sallie's mounting the 
youngest Brown on her shoulder, and directing 
him to hang the wishbone ona nail over the door, 
charging him to be sure to be the first male biped 
fo come under the charm; which Jimmie Brown, 
aged two and a half, promised faithfully to do. 

There was a dinner on a much grander scalo 
up at the Johnson homestead, but as the sun 
slowly sank and night drew on apace, the guests 
one and all departed, and its accustomed air of 
quict returned to the old house. 

Mr. Sam Johnson, with his feet on the fender, 
lay back in his easy-chair and meditated on the 
unaccountable disappearance of his prize turkey, 
never dreaming of the whole-souled way in which 
the turkey had been making himself agreeable 
to the seven little Browns that day. 

Rap, rap, rap! wont the old knocker on the big 
front door, as imperiously as if the Czar of 
Russia himself stood withont and demanded 
Admittance, Yet all that did actually stand there 
Was just @ common pasteboard box of moderate 
dimensions, while a small boy could be dimly 
Seen speeding away down the road into the gath- 
ering shadows. 

Grandma Johnson set the box on the table, 
Blasses and inspected it 
curiously. It was neatly tied with bine ribbon, 
and addressed to “Mr. Samuel Ebenezer John. 
son,’” 

That gentleman left his comfortable chair, and 
also came to the table. He studied the card for 
® moment, then untied the ribbon and carefully 
Femoved the lid. What do you suppose that box 
was filled with? Feathers! 

A neatly folded note lay on the top, and after a 
ponents hesitation he opened it and slowly 
read: 

“With Miss Sarah Maynard’s compliments !"" 

With Miss Sarah Maynard's compliments! The 
box fell to the floor, and a cloud of downy 
plumage arose about them as Mr. Sam Johnson 








“rapping the voluminous folds of the apron 








Stared open-mouthed at Grandma Johnson, who 
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in her turn stared back 9; -M01 ;: 

Sam, junior, who had ven Kenna 
in the background, broke into a shri 7:4 
pa! O pa! it’s the old gobbier! Ft! Ope 

“Sure enough !”” chimed in grandma, ities 

Mr. Sam Johnson slipped the note ing tis 
waistcoat pocket, and went back to hie chs 
looking very thoughtful. Grandme Toho, 
Getting her wind again, questioned and sour 
4nd questioned and scolded, but her son ‘su 
never @ word. Sam, junior, watched his pan 
fartively for a few moments, then sidled Dt 
him and laid his hand on his knee with an 
engaging smile. 

“Say, pa!” said he. 

“Well, Sam 2” 

“I want to tell you somethin’,” sige’ ty 
boy, still keeping his eye sharply on his father, 

“Well, tell away.” 

“But you've got to promise not to whip ne, 
you know.” 

“Sam, what have you been up to, you yon 
rascal? I know you're at the bottom of itis 
mess.” 

“Well, I aint, then, pa," said Sammy, guie 
lesely. «It's the teacher that’s to blame—mosi.” 

He looked thoughtfully at the seattored remains 
of the gobbler. “If she hadn't whipped me fo 
most nothing, I shouldn't have tried to pay ler 
off for it, I think she’s @ good deal more tp 
blame than me, pa.” 

Grandma Jobnson quite agreed with him, tat 





Mr. Sam Johnson thought differently. Perhaps 
there was room for difference of opinion. The 
boy’s “joke on the teacher” turned ont to bea 
Joke upon him and his father as well; but the 
teacher plainly did what she had no right to doin 
taking the turkey home, and acting as if it were 
her property. Such foolish “jokes” should be 
rebuked, not by a new proceeding of the same 
sort, bat by openly confounding the perpetrator. 
Mary Rows. 


——_+e___ 


INSATIABLE. 


Gan wealth give happiness? Look round and see 

What gay distress! What aplendia misery! 

Whatever fortune lavishly can pour, 

The mind annihilates, and calls for more. 
Selected. Dr. Young. 


———+o+—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
JOHN MACBRIDE. 


Heavy rain stopped work in the Deep Gully 
lock-pit about ten in the forenoon of Febrasty 
Thirteenth. As the engine whistled “Knock off 
three hundred men threw down their drills, 
jumpers, striking hammers and other tools used 
in rock excavation. Forty cart-drivers unbitched 
their horses. Soon all hands, except the fore- 
man, the engineman and two others, were 
following the cart-horses down the road to the 
boarding-houses, half a mile away. 2, 

“Toot for glycerine,” said the foreman to tie 
engineman. “There's eight long holes I'd like 
to fire while the pit's clear.” : 

“How many cans?” asked the enginemat, 
with bis band on th whistle-wire. 

“One will do.” si 

The whistle sounded five short screams and 
one long too-o0-00-¢ after an interval of twenty 
seconds. 

At that the stragglers in rear of the io 
going procession ran a few steps. The eh 
wore morbidly afraid of nitro-glycerine, Whitt 
the contractor insisted on using becanse of 

ttering effect. 

_ 1879, when John Macbride had the adven 
ture Iam about to narrate, this explosive sprang 
into popularity with Blind River contractor, 
who abandoned it in the course of a twelvem i 
almost as suddenly as they had taken it ap nd 
Tesorted to giant powder, cymolt cok ite 
Preparations of nitro-glycerine that bate 

the pure article, explode easily by concu! vealed its 

Meantime “the stuff’ had terribly ae bore 
qualities. At Williamson’s Cat, ten miles! ea 
Lobb’s contract, Robert Watson ad on pe 
apparently empty can home to hi Sscad in the 
she and two children were found a 
shattered interior of their shanty. A IIE 4 
the only survivor of the family, seid th or 
mother had been scraping the inside 


when the explosion occurred. suring 





, was 
While the foreman at Wolf's Rapid 
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the contents of a can into a hole, he spilled some, 
and in rising, brought his iron-shod hee) down on 
it. The man was hurled against the rock wall, 
with his leg twisted out of joint at the knee, though 
the main charge did not explode. 

As many as fifty “accidents” more or less similar 
had occurred along the river, but few more dread- 
ful than the death of William Burns and Louls 
Bigras at the Deep Gully Cut. They were scen, 
about three hundred yards above the excavation, 
coming from the magazine in the bottom of the 
gully, some seven hundred yards distant from the 
lock-pit. Each man had received two cans from 
the “glycerine boss,” John Macbride. 

Suddenly both men were blown to atome in full 
view of their comrades. In and out from the 
swarming pit three hundred men ran howling and 
crying. Some fell on their knees, hiding their 
eyes. Others rolled in anguish. This confusion 
and madness of horror Insted several minutes. 
Probably one of the dead men had knocked the 
edge of a can against a boulder as he passed. 

A certain mystery attending the disasters in- 
creased the terror felt for “the stuff.” Men 
believed it ‘would “go off of itself.” Lobb's 
laborers insisted that the magazine should be 
moved out of the gully, and John Macbride 
elevated the whole lot to the uninhabited table. 
land above. Had he thrown up his place as 
“glycerine boss,” no laborer on the job would 
have taken it at any wages. 

Five minutes had elapsed after the “toots for 
glycerine,” when a cry came down from the beet- 
ling precipice on the south side of Deep Gully. 
The foreman ran out from under the heavily 
roofed engine shed. 

“All right, Mac! Down with her!” he eried, 
looking upward. : 

Though the distance to Macbride’s face was only 
two hundred feet, he seemed to the men in the 
lock-pit as high as the sky, which, seen from below, 
looked like a long lane of gray, running eastward 
and westward. Rain, driving before a wind that 
had already shifted round toward the north, fell 
slanting into the chasm, soon lost its direction in 
that windless abyss and drizzled straight down. 
Thin sheets of water fell from the edge of the 
overhanging precipice on both sides of the plat- 
form whereon Macbride lay, for the surface 
bebind him was of flat rock with a quick slope to 
the gully. This slope was not as steep as house. 
roofs usually are, but it was as stcep as 8 man 
could easily walk down with security. Wet or 
ary, the gritty rock afforded excellent foothold. 

Macbride’s platform, about twelve fect wide, 
Projected three feet beyond the rock face, and 
extended inward on the level six feet, till it met 
the slope. This platform, spiked to timbers bolted 
to the rock, carried a small fixed derrick. 

As the foreman shouted, “All right!” Macbride 
threw down a light guide-rope which hung from 
the bottom of a two-chambered sack, stuffed thickly 
with coarse hair and wool. In each chamber a can 
of glycerine could be sent down securely. The 
upper edge of the sack was fastened to stout cords 
which joined and ran through pulley-blocks fixed 
to the derrick. These blocks had such a hold on 
the rope that the sack would not descend of its 
own weight. 

Lying face downward, Macbride let the sack of 
glycerine slowly down, while the foreman kept the 
guiding-cord taut. No man, unaccustomed to great 
heights, could lie out, front down, on that platform 
without being tempted to go head-first over. 

“Hello!” cried Macbride, when the foreman 
had taken the explosive from the enck. 

“Hello yourself.” 

“Is work stopped for the day?” 
fo, 1 guess not. D'you think it’s going to clear, 
Mac?” 

“Yes. Wind's getting colder up here. 1 s*pose 
you don’t feel it down there.” 

“Nota breath. If it clears we'll start, if there’s 
only a quarter-day to be made. 

“All right. Pll stop up here. 

“Got your dinner, daddy? 
man, Macbride’s eldest son. 

“Yes. All right, Tommy.” 

Then Macbride, who was usually called “Daddy 
Macbride” or “the old man,” hauled up his ropes 
and his eack, covered them with a small tarpaulin, 
and ascended the slope. 

His path was for fifty yards over smooth rock, 
always ewept clear of snow by the winds of that 
table-land. The rain, not yet freezing as it fell, 
danced, shivered, flew forward in spray, and 
running down against the wind, poured over the 
precipice and the platform he had left. 

In places a few scales of ice had formed on the 
slope. It had not yet absorbed much heat from 
the rain, which, had it been of a little lower 
temperature, would have formed a sheet of ice 
there. 

The slope's upper edge terminated in a flat 
covered with broken stone and snow. There a 
shanty had been built for Macbride’s accommoda- 
tion. It contained a cooking-stove, a table and a. 
chair. The magazine, containing a ton of nitro- 
glycerine, stood about sixty yards back from the 
shanty. 

About eleven o’clock the increasing wind had 
shifted to straight from the north. The rain 
dwindled to a drizzle, and froze as it fell. By 
half-past twelve the alr was clear, and a bitterly 
cold afternoon in prospect. The gale increased in 
strength till after the steam whistle told Macbride 
that work had been resumed. 

Then the wind, having reached its height, became 
steady. At four o'clock, when “toots for glycerine 
—two cans” sounded, the thermometer stood at 
two degrees above zero. When Macbride, with 
two cans of glycerine in his hands, reached the 
upper edge of the slope, he saw it was a sheet of 
ice all the way down. 

Macbride, a slow, sure min, doggedly devoted 
to the interests of hie employer, knew Lobb's 
anxiety to push the work. The thought that he 
should not risk the descent never entered his 
mind. 

‘Three hundred and forty men would, he knew, 
be dilly-dallying till they should hear his call, 
“Look out for glycerine!” Then they would run 
for shelter. Meantime they would be casting 

















cried the engine- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


glances upward to his platform, Hstening for bis | The full horror of the situation was now upon his 


volce, and “fooling away time” in a way that 
Macbride abhorred. 

Ile was at once a cautious man, and very con- 
fident that bis caution would bring him safely 
through whatever it allowed him to undertake. 
But he was one of the slowest-witted men | ever 
knew, though a man of very good sense. 

When he devised 2 plan it was usually a sound 
plan, but he needed a great deal of time for the 
devising, and if he were hurried he could nut plan 
anything. For this very emergency he had pre- 
pared long before, and it did not now occur to him 
that the fixture would not serve him well. 

It consisted of a light rope fastened to his derrick, 
and hauled tight to a post planted at the slope’s 
upper edge. This rope sagged in the middle to 
within a foot of the face of the slope. At the ends 
it was four feet high. Throughout its whole length 
it was now covered with ice. 

Laying his cans cautiously down, Macbride 
shook the rope violently. The ice flew from it in a 
thousand pleces. Some stopped on the platform; 
but most slid clear over the edge and down among 
the men below. 

The old man next stepped on the slope, holding 
the rope in his right hand. He went down fifteen 
fect without slipping, and came back reassured. 
Still he did not venture without more thinking. 

Unfortunately his mind dwelt much upon how 
the waiting men must be wasting time, and little 





mind. 

A panic came over him. It scomed to him he 
could not hold the cans securely enough while 
sitting up, so he lay back. Then he fancied the 
dreadful packages were less firmly in his arms 
than before. 

But he lay still. He was afraid to try to sit up, 
Jest in the effort he should drop a can, and be either 
instantly killed himself, or euffer the anguish of 
seeing it slide down to mangle men in heaps round 
his son. 

The keen wind blew up Macbride’s trouser-legs 
and under his coat. It searched his body. He had 
begun to suffer from the cold. Still he resolutely 
held the cans on his stomach, clasping them with 
his fore.arms crossed. He would freeze there, he 
sald to himeelf, rather than make another risky 
move. 

At the thought that he might take off his boots, 
and walk down the slope in his stocking feet, the 
old man ventured to sit up again. It was not easy 
to rise, His frieze coat had frozen to the Ice a 
little. But he pulled it loose with a wrench of his 
shoulders and sat up. 

Then he found he could not pull off his boots 
without the use of his hands, and he dared not 
attempt the action lest a can should fall. 

“I'm a dead man,” he thought. “The men will 
leave the pit by six at latest. But the pumping 
engine runs till eight, and my Tom will be there 








If he should slip! 


on the danger to which his descent might eubmit 
them. Old John felt that he himself would prob- 
ably be blown to atoms if he should drop a can. 
But that the can might slip on the precipice, to 
explode on striking below, did not occur to him. 
His own risk, taken in way of duty, was the only 
risk present to this slow-witted laboring man. 

Placing one can under his right arm, and carry- 
Jug the other in his left hand, Macbride, with the 
rope in his right hand, went cautiously about five 
yarda when the thought of what would happen if 
he should slip brought him to a standatill. 

If he clutched the rope to save himself, the can 
under his right arm would probably fall! 

He fancied his son the engineman hearing the 
explosion and coming up from below to look for 
the pieces of him, as he himself had looked for the 
pleces of Bigras and Burns. 

“(ll put one can down and come back for it,” 
thought Macbride. 

Slowly bending he put down the can in his left 
hand. It bad barely touched the ice when he 
doubted that {t would stand. Very cautiously he 
loosened his grasp. The can instantly slipped. 

He clutched for and seized it, but let go the rope, 
slipped, and was flat on his back in a moment. By 
instinct he hitched up both cans on his brenst so 
that neither experienceil concussion. While falling 
he had a flash of expectation that he would, next, 
instant, be blown to pieces. Stupefied with wonder 
and thankfulness at having come off so well, he 
lay on his back tightly grasping the terrible cans. 

His rough frieze pea-jacket held him from slip- 
ping. After some reflection he shifted the cans to 
hie lap and attempted to alt up. 

It ia not easy to raise oneself from lying flat on 
the floor without the aid of one’s hands, but after 
some struggling the old man contrived to make use 
of his elbows and rose to a sitting position. 

‘Then he found that his ofled canvas trousers 
had not enough hold on the ice to keep bim from 
sliding. He slowly slipped down a foot before he 


stopped himself by digging his iron-shod heels into | 


the thick scale of ice. Then he looked round. 
From the deep gulf before him came faintly the 

click of striking hammers, the ring of ball-drills, 

the rattle of carta, the shouting of drivers, the 


puffing of the pumping engine driven by his son. | 


‘At that moment the “toots for glycerine” sounded 
again. 

Macbride shouted in reply, but the wind blew 
20 flercely into hie face that he knew his call could 
not be heard below. Above his head the rope 
hung, swaying slightly. He could touch it with 
his right hand when he shifted both cans to his left 
arm. But it sagged too easily to give him much 
aid in rising. Nevertheless, he was almost on his 
feet when he thought the cans were slipping from 
his grasp. 

To save them he threw his right hand across his 
body, slipped with the motion and came down 
again. 

Once more he saved himeelf, sat up, and won- 
dered what to do. It occurred to him that the cans 
might stand on the Ice beside him. But the sounds 
from the thronged pit impressed him with a strong 
sense of what would ensue if a can should lip 
down. 

He thought, “If 1 put down a can and tried to 
seize the rope it might start just when I’d left go, 
and I mightn’t be quick enough to grab it again.” 


|Then he laughed 





till then. By that I'll be acorpse—tfroze stiff. Well, 
the boys will take care of the old woman. I’m 
doin’ my duty, anyhow. God "ll mind that.” 

‘This reflection gave the grim old laborer a sort 
of pleasure. It revived his heart. 

“Well, I aint dead yet by a good bit,” said he. 
“Mebby God’s on’y trying me. He's fetched me 
clear till now, and I guess He will this time, too, if 
Ido my best to help myself.” 

So he set about thinking again. 

‘Then it occurred to him that a can, if started 
fairly, might be stopped by the tarpaulin on his 
platform. He managed to get out his jack-knife 
and let it slide. The knife stopped against the 
tarpaulin, But Macbride, when he pondered what 
would happen if the can should swerve aside on 
ita way down, refused to submit the three hundred 
and forty men to so fearful a risk. 

“Ivs the devil that’s tempting me,” thought the 
old man, “but I'll beat him, go J will.” Ae he lay 
back once more he placed his arms in a new 
posture. 

“When I'm froze stiff lying this way the cans 
won't move, that’s sure,” he sald, with a satisfac. 
tory sense that the devil, of whose personal 
existence he had no doubt, would be defeated. 

The sounds of work came merrily to him. He 
had a slow fancy of the men trudging home to 
their suppers, many thankful to be going to their 
wives and babies. He thought of the women 
bustling round in the lamplight to feed their men. 
He thought of his rough comrades, and their 
fumbling efforts to please the children at home. 

“It ‘ud be a poor thing for me to save myseu’ 
and stop all that,” thought Macbride, and the 
wholesome sounds of men striking for their dally 
bread came still more merrily from the chasm. 

Suddenly Mac. 
bride began to 
lnugh. But it was 
a very cautious 
laugh. He chuckled 
and thought, and 
chuckled again. 


at himeelf, for 
doubting that bis 
plan was all right. 
“It's porridge 
I've got in my head 
to-day instead of 
brains,” said the 
old man as he eat 
up. “What sense 
isin me? I’mnowt 
but an old fool.” 
With that he 
placed the fron 
heel of his right 
foot about ten 
Inches beyond his 
other heel, then he 
moved forward his left heel in its turn, and in two 
minutes was eafely on his platform. Of course 
quick young readers eaw long ago that he could 
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make a motion that might have sent death down 
anfong those men. 

“What did you do next?” I asked, when he had 
at great length told me the story of his feclings 
during that bad hour. 

“Well, sir, if you'll not give a whisper to the men 
I'll tell you. 1 just keeled down on me knees and 
cried. There was me gon and all the boys all safe 
below, and meself as good as ever, and nobody a 
copper worse. And to be so near doing 0 much 
harm, and yet them to be all atriking away like 
good felleys—sure it was for joy I cried, eo it 
was.” 

“Did you call to them?” 

—never a whisper till I ecen time would be 
saved by it. Then says}, ‘Hello. Look out for 
glycerine.’ If you'd 'a’ seen 'em scatter! 

“Have you been sleeping, Mac,’ yells the fore. 
man. 

“Ay, and dreamin’ say I to mysen, but I gev 
him no answer, and there's nobody but yourself, 
sir, knows the truth to this day.” 

Epwaxp W. THomson. 


———_+e___. 
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4A HOTEL KITCHEN. 


For the speedy accomplishment of a great many 
kinds of work at once, within small space, few 
places are to be compared to the kitchen of a great 
city hotel at the dinner hour. 

The clatter of the washing of ellyer and china 
hardly ceases for a minute. The girls who cut 
bread at the store-room window have just time, 
now and then, to lay aside the knives and straighten 
their deft fingers. An appetizing odor floats from 
the soup kettles, whose contents are being Indicd 
{nto a line of tureens. There is a clashing of 
knives, forks, covers and plates, and a confusion 
of tongues about the carving-stand. 

A cook at the oyster-bench is diligent enough to 
make an oyster stew In half a minute, and if it be 
acold day, he has few half-minutes of leisure. 

Ata table near by salads are shaped and deco- 
rated until they are almost worke of art, and the 
“artist” works very speedily. Clouds of steam 
rush out of one and another vegetable steamer, 
and the hands of the attendants at the vegetable 
kettles need to be untiring as well ns steady. 

In one door and out another hurry the tray-laden 
waiters; down this passage and through that, in 
line now, in a dense crowd next—in “first come, 
first served” race from a eerving-stand here to 
the store.room door opposite. 

It all looks like utter confusion, and sounds even 
more confused. Ina moment more, it scems, we 
shall have chaos; but that never comes. There is 
seldom any interruption of work; there are few 
collisions, and a triumphant procession of waiters 
laden with their orders keeps the exit door 

winging. 

Let us visit the kitehen of large hotel of 
Boston, which may be taken as an example. Itis 
a large, low-studded 
apartment, yentila- 
ted by doors and 
windows on all sides 
so thut the air is 
kept pure and rea- 
sonably cool. The 
arrangements ani 
apparatus for cook- 
ing and serving are 
neat and compact, 
with a view to the 
economy of time and 
effort. 

An important fea. 
ture Is the carving. 
stand. The carver 
stands behind a long 
heater, upon which 
fs a line of eight or 
ten covered platters. 
In the firet platter is 
roast beef; in the next 1s a nicely browned chicken; 
farther on is a young pig, roasted to a turn, once 
plump, but now being sliced away to skeleton 
thinness, and bringing up the line are platters of 
lamb, mutton and the roasts of the season. 

Urging the orders of their hungry patrons at the 
dinner-tables, the waiters keep the carver busy 
dealing out portions of meat from his platters. 
He handles his knife and fork with practised skill 
of fingers and wrist. In addition to the roasts he 
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has close at hand botled meats in kettles, set in a 
deep receptacle of hot water. 





Atthe back of the kitchen Is the “stock kettle," 
in which the liquid is prepared which serves as 
the basis of soups; there are the ronsting ovens 


easily descend in this manner. But Macbride was | and the range. Here the chief cook presides. 


avery slow-witted man. He had been for an hour 
the prisoner of his own stupidity, as many people 
are, in some fashion, for their whole lives. 


Soups and entrées, appetizing and appropriate to 
the season, and properly harmonious with the 
roast and boiled dishes of the menu, and bearing 


Nevertheless, 1 hold Macbride to have been a | evidence of a master hand, are ready to be served. 


hero, because he had resolved to die rather than 


A mags of charcoal glows brilliantly at one end 
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of the range. Over this the broiling is done. 
Just beyond stand the three roasting ovens, like 
tall tin closets with a door for each shelf. 

Ata table, handily placed in the middle of the 
kitchen, the dishes are received as the waiters 
come from the dining-room. Here, at set tubs, 
and at one side of the room at sinks and shelves, 
the china and silver are washed. 

If the waiter comes for toasted bread, griddle- 




















cakes or coffee, he finds what he wants on the 
right as he enters the kitchen. 

By means of a division of the coffee tank into 
several compartments, freshly made coffee is 
always kepton hand. Only one compartment is 
drawn from at a time, and this is marked by a 
ring placed on the faucet. When it is emptied, 
the ring is passed on to the next compartment, 
-and the first is refilled with fresh coffe 

Against g,. chimney is fixed the egg-boiler 
tin or iron receptacle, like a long, narrow box 
without a cover. With water and steam, turned 
on when needed, the egg can be boiled at once, 
and with an iron wire dipper that hangs above it 
can be lifted out at exactly the proper second. 

At one side, out of the busiest lines of travel, 
sits the clerk who oversees the system of checks 


or tickets which indicate how much the customer 
must pay for his dinner. Upon the desk before 
this clerk is a large sheet of paper, which has 












spaces numbered to correspond with the numbers 
of pigeon-holes in a frame against the wall. : The 
number of each pigeon-hole and space is the 
number of one of the wait Checks marked 
on one side with the waiter’s number, on the 
other with the various ch 8 on the bill of fare, 
are kept in the pigeon-hole 

As a waiter presents an order, the clerk gives 


him a check bearing his number and the price of 
his order, and at the same time writes the price of 
the check opposite the waiter’s number on the 
account sheet. 

In this way any irregularity in the payment of 
checks at the cashier's desk in the dining-room 
can be referred to the waiter who is responsible 
for it. 

One of the busiest times is the morning. Then 
the meats are brought in, weighed, and put into 
the refrigerators. One refrigerator is filled with 
uncut meats, another with cold cooked meats, 
vegetables and lobsters; in one are placed trays 
of steaks, chops and croquettes, in another game, 
and into the cool, chopped-ice depths of a refrig- 
erator built like a long, covered chest goes a 
tempting array of fish, crabs, frogs’ legs, oysters 
and clams. 

Close by is an indispensable feature of the 
hotel kitchen, the oyster bench. At one end of 
it are piled chopped ice and oysters in the shell; 
at the other, below a shelf for the tureens, are 
two stew kettles set in water which boils the 
instant steam is turned on. 

A warm, steamy place, savory with whiffs 
from the variously filled kettles and steamers, is 
the vegetable-room. Vegetables ready to be 
served are kept in warm kettles which stand in hot 
water. Scores of potatoes are baked all at once 
on the shelves of a large oven. 

Bags of coffee, barrels of sugar, cases of 
silver, small mountains of loaves of bread, 
drawers full of cakes and pies, shelves full of 
canned meats, spices and preserves, refrigerators 
stored with fruit, with milk and cheese, with 
salads and with ice-cream, prepare the store- 
room to meet an unending series of demands 
from cooks and waiters. 

Here is the desk of the steward, whose duties 
include the marketing and the general manage- 
ment of the kitchen. 

A short flight of stairs leads down to the neat 
hake-shop and pastry-room, the large store-room, 
that busy corner the knife-room, and a room as 
cool and damp—sometimes almost as watery as 
to the floor—as a grotto. This is the ice-cream 
room, 

Great pieces of ice are piled ready for use in 
the ice-cream room. A machine for chopping 
ice is kept running almost constantly. The 
freezers are turned by steam power, but they 
require the attendance of several men as well. 

Bread and cake are baked in brick ovens some 
twelve by eight feet square. Each oven has a 
“peel,’’ which is like a long-handled, flat oar, 
and is shoved under the tins when they are to be 
drawn out from far corners of the oven. 

In a little room by himself a young man is 
busy from morning to night rubbing knives with 
Bristol brick, or cleaning them in a revolving 
machine with emery. His is hardly an interest- 
ing occupation. 

Every month about a hundred dozen water 
glasses and twenty dozen cups are broken, and 
the other dishes suffer many accidents. So the 
crockery-room is literally packed with shelves, 
boxes and barrels of all kinds of table-ware. 
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If our hotel waiter brings us our dinner hot, 
appetizing, just as we ordered it and promptly, 
we are apt, if we are hungry, to eat it without 
speculation; but when the guest sits comfortably 























over the 
dessert, 
it hasnot 
unlikely 
often oc- 
curred to 
him to 
wonder 
how he 
and all 
the other 
persons | 
about him can be served at the same time as 
satisfactorily and as expeditiously as if each had 
been expected, and his individual dinner only 
awaited his arrival to be brought in. 

The explanation is that the heads of depart- 
ments and the ‘‘help’’ are skilful in their special 
tasks, and that the kitchen has a place for every- 
thing, and that everything is in its place. 


Avice L. CLARK. 
ae 
THANKSGIVING. 


Our chief holidays are, as they should be, 
festal occasions for all, but each has also its 
special appeal to some particular age or class. 

Fourth of July, for instance, might be called 
boys’ day, while May Day is much more girls’ 
day. Arbor Day is becoming a day of school 
celebrations. The old New England Fast Day, 
which is now a feast day, is also the spring 
inaugural of out-door games. 

Memorial Day, as time takes the poignancy 
from its memories, leaving only the beauty, the 
recognition and the high appeal, becomes, far 
more than the noisy and explosive Fourth, the 
day of serious patriotic feeling. 


day; but it, too, has its special delights for 
lovers of imposing church ceremonial, and for 
little children not yet too old for Santa Claus. 

Thanksgiving, like Christmas, is for all; but 
if Christmas is dearest to children, Thanksgiving 
may almost be called Old Folks’ Day. 

At Christmas childhood rules the hour, and 
the youngest is first. The tall fir, blazing with 
candles and gay with gifts, is the children’s 
Liberty Tree, and beneath its magic boughs they 
hold undisputed sway, their elders following 
their fancies, sharing their sports, showering 
them with joys, and finding their own best joy 
in doing so. 

But at Thanksgiving there is no such fairy-like 
pageantry, no such bewildering reversal of the 
usual order as this. The elders rule with no one 


youngest baby of the family, with the serene 
dignity of infancy still upon him. He, perhaps, 
may share the honors of the day on grand- 
mother’s knee, with grandfather opposite, meeting 
his solemn eyes with a smile, and remembering 
the time when his father was just as little and as 
dimpled and as wonderful and as charming. 

Children often do not appreciate Thanksgiving. 
How should they, when they are themselves its 
chief offering and delight? If it means a journey 
to the old homestead, and games in ancient 
garrets, and exploring old trunks, and having 
hosts of cousins to play hide-and-seek with 
through long halls and in mysterious closets, they 
can understand its charm; that is great fun. 

But children who have their Thanksgiving at 
home with only the family and perhaps one or 
two relatives sometimes find it a little disap- 
pointing. It is a holiday, which of course they 





Christmas, of all days the best, is everybody’s { 


to divide their supremacy, unless possibly the | 


COMPANION. 


Nevertheless, one child no doubt expressed the 
feelings of a good many others when he said, 
half-dolefully and half-laughing, that people 
talked about Thanksgiving months beforehand, 
just as if it were Christmas; and then when it 
came, it was only no school and turkey and 
cranberry sauce and mince-pie, and two great- 
aunts. 

It was probably the great-aunts, and the grand- 
mother and grandfather, and the proud parents 
of the unappreciative boy and his rosy little 
brothers who found in it much more than the 
turkey and mince-pie. 

They found family sentiment, and an oppor- 
tunity to talk over old times, old companions and 
absent friends, to sympathize with each other's 
present anxieties, share each other’s joys, and 
cheer one another with mutual good-will and 
affection for the duties of the coming year. 

Where there are but few who can be gathered 
together, the family festival of New England, 
now widely observed throughout the whole 
country, may be but a simple and quiet celebra- 
tion. Where a large family come together for 
the festal occasion beneath one roof, it is likely to 
be one of the merriest as well as one of the best 
of days. 

Few or many, gay or quiet, if Thanksgiving is 
kept in its right spirit of cordiality and family 
affection—if it is the dinner where love is—there is 
no day better worth the keeping. It is the day 
when children should be most sweet and lovable, 
and when the old should tell each other it is good 
to have lived so long. 


——~o—_—_—_ 
‘For the Companion. 


HER MAJESTY. 


The kingly Sun hath westward sped, 
Now cometh soon, 
By planet princes heralded, 

e maiden Moon. 
And as unto the throne of night, 
She draweth near, 
Each courtier star, with paling light, 
Doth disappear. 

Ropert LOVEMAN, 


ee 
CHINESE RIOTS. 


During September and October it seemed not 
improbable that Chma would soon be at war 
with the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy. These powers had strength- 
ened their fleets in China, and prepared for united 
action in case its government should fail to pro- 
tect Christian missionaries and traders in future, 
or fail to make reparation for the anti-foreigner 
riots of the summer. 

As no resumption of ‘the rioting has been 
reported since September Third, it appears that 
the menacing attitude of the Western nations has 
been effective, and that war will not occur. This, 
however, cannot be predicted with certainty. 

The government at Pekin, indeed, promises to 
do everything in its power to secure foreigners 
against molestation ; but it also alleges its inability 
to prevent the sudden assembling of rioters in 
the upper Yang-tse river-towns. Now the Western 
powers have agreed that if the occasion should 
arise again, they will use their own forces to 
protect their missionaries and traders, and punish 
rioters. Such an act would probably bring on 
war. 

In May the latest series of riots began at 
‘Wuhan, where a few foreigners, mostly Roman 
Catholic missionaries, resided. Their whole 
establishment was destroyed, apparently with 
the connivance of the superior mandarins of the 
district. The Christian cemetery was desecrated, 
and a resolute attempt made to burn the con- 
sulates. 

A similar outrage, with murder of missionaries, 
was perpettated at Wusueh soon afterward. 
During June and July riots of like nature 
occurred at numerous other places on the 
Yang-tse. Early in September the series culmi- 
nated by the destruction of the American and 
Catholic Missions at Ichang. 

In explanation of their conduct, the instigators 
and leaders of the mobs placarded the walls of 
the disturbed towns with astonishing libels against 
the foreign Christians. They were accused of 
kidnapping, murdering and dismembering chil- 
dren, of drying their bodies for ceremonial uses, 
and of encouraging a variety of immoralities. 

Early in June the Emperor of China issued a 
decree praising Christian ethical teaching, and 
ordering the local mandarins to protect foreigners 
and punish their assailants. Within the next 
few months the Pekin Government had caused 
the execution of a number of the rioters, the 
imprisonment of many more, and the indemnifi- 
cation of many sufferers for their property losses. 
| The Emperor and his Ministers have thus given 
evidence of a sincere wish to give the Christians 
protection. But the imperial government has to 
depend on local officials, who are almost autocratic 
in their spheres of action, who often share the 
prejudices of the people, and who always have 
to rely much on fanatical soldiers of Hunan. 
; Hunan Province is the favorite recruiting 
ground for the Chinese army. It is inhabited by 
brave and vigorous mountaineers who are said to 
be more deeply imbued than any other Chinese 
with hatred of foreigners and Christianity. 

During this and recent years the riotous vio- 
lence of Chinese opposition to the intrusion of 
foreigners has usually occurred in the interior 
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interior where foreigners are permitted to reside 
for commercial and missionary purposes- They 
have a treaty-right to establish themselves at 
stated places along the great river. 

But the meaning of the treaty isdisputed. The 
foreigners claim that it gives them a right to 
navigate the river several hundred miles higber 
than the Chinese acknowledge their right to go- 
And in ascending to the higher point they must 
touch on or pass around the northern angle of 
the Hunan Province. 

This is exceedingly obnoxious to the Hunanese, 
who have exerted themselves to annoy foreigners 

in all the Yang-tse towns, until the government 

informed them that this behavior, if continued, 

would lead the foreigners to ascend the river in 

force. 

It will be understood, then, that the spirit 

which led to the riots is still in existence; and 

the haters of the foreigners are barely held in 

check by a government which is not strong 

enough to put down disorder completely. 


ae 


ACCEPTING THE SITUATION. 


Some youthful reader of The Companion may 
become tn the future the historian of the early 
days of struggle and endeavor in hiscountry. He 
will find one of the most picturesque and pathetic 
stories that of the French refugees who fled to 
avoid the guillotine, and todk shelter here. The 
details of ‘their adventures have never yet been 
collected or written. 

One band of followers of the Bourbons arrived 
in New Orleans soon after the execution of Louis 
XVI., and made their way to a plantation which 
they bought for a small sum. 

There was not a mechanic or laboring man 
among them. The dukes, counts and marquisea, 
penniless and rankless, began gaily to hoe, plow 
and cook; but the experiment ended in utter 

failure. They crept one by one away to the cities, 

or back to France. 

A nobleman of high rank escaped to Philadel- 

phia, and lived there under an assumed name. 

He educated Aaron Burr’s brilliant daughter 

Theodosia, and for a time was a favorite with 

such men as Jefferson and Adams; but his health 

failed, and to hide his poverty, he removed to 

Wilmington, Delaware, and died there in the 

almshouse. 

The Comte de Provenchere earned a comfortable 
living in Wilmington as a teacher of music, and 
became so much attached to his new home and 
friends that when he was invited to return and 
re-assume his rank, upon the restoration of the 
Bourbons, he refused, and remained in Wilmington 
until his death. 

Perhaps among the histories of these refugees 
the one which would be most interesting to the 
readers of The Companion is that of a little de- 
formed boy who, with his mother, found his way 
to this quiet Delaware town of Wilmington, which 
had given refuge to so many of his compatriots. 

Louts was addressed by them as “Marquis,” but 
his real name or history was never known to the 
townspeople. 

He and his mother were abjectly poor. He had, 
however, mucb skill as a wood-carver, and earned 
many pennies by selling toy boats which he made 
for the school-children. 

At last the little cripple was able to construct a 
real boat, with which he brought sand from a 
neighboring island to peddle to zealous house- 
keepers. On one of his expeditions on the bay 
his boat was capsized, and he was drowned. 

He was entitled to as much honor for his gallant 
fight with poverty and disease as any of his titled 
ancestors had won upon the tented field. 
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POOR BUT CONTENT. 


“The best Thanksgiving I ever spent?” said 
Uncle Jerry. “Oh yes. 1 know when ’twi 

“Thirty year ago this November the snow came 
early, an’ by Thankegiving Day it laid over bush 
and fence. 1 can’t tell ye how many days it had 
been a-comin’; 1 only know we were out of tea an’ 
coffee an’ sugar an’ flour, an’ the road badn’t been 
vroke to town." 

“What did you do, Uncle Jerry?” asked one of 
the twins at this point, her eyes wide with interest. 
“Did you starve” 

“Yes, we did; we starved to death, and here I 
am to tell the tale. No, Miss Honey Blossom, we 
lived on fried pork an’ apples, went to bed early 
to save oil an’ candles, an’ laughed to think our 
firewood wa’n't like to give out. An’ Thanke- 
giving Day, what do you suppose we had for 
dinner?” 

“Turkey!” 

“No, we didn’t keep turkeys.” 

“Chicken!” 

“No, there was a sort of distemper runnin” 
through the flock just then, an’ marm said she 
wouldn’t resk eatin’ any of em. Guess again.” 

“It couldn’t have been cake, for you hadn’t any 
flour!” 

“Nor pies, either!” 

“No, it was just this, a dish of baked potatoes 
and pork, and !f you don’t call it a good one when 
you can get your mother to cook it for you, you're 
no nevvies o’ mine. Seems to me 1 can see marm 
as she fixed that dinner, an' we all settin’ by, 
hungry an’ contented. First, she took some good, 
emooth potatoes, an’ washed 'em clean. Then she 
sliced ’em, skins an’ all, an’ put ’em in a bakin’ 
pan, firsta layer o’ potatoes, then a few little bits 
o’ pork, then a sprinklin’ o’ salt, pepper an’ 
flour —" 

“But you said there wasn’t any flour!” 

“] guess she must ha’ scraped half a cup or a0 
out of the barrel, young man. Well, the potatoes 
were fixed so,—that’s all J know,—an’ inte the 
oven they went. At twelve o’clock they were 
done, an’ you never see a hungrier nor 8 thank- 
fuller family than we when we sat down to ‘em? 














like, and they like a good dinner. 


along the Yang-tse River, the only part of the 


“But 1 don’t see what you were eo thankful fey," 
said little Jim, musingly. 
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“Why—why—ye wooden-headed little thing! For 
all our blessin’s, an’ because we were all together 
and go contented, an’ for the potatoes /" 


——+o—___. 
DICKENS'S LITTLE JOKE. 


Charles Dickens bought pictures, now and then, 
paying for them the eum the artists asked. But he 
once bought a picture for which he persuaded the 
Palnter to charge him a high price. The story, 
which illustrates both Dickens's generosity and 
his love of fun, is told In the memoir of Richard 
Redgrave, the artist. 

Maclise, intending to paint a subject for which 
he wanted a Indy as model, asked Miss Hogarth, 
Dickens's sister-In-law, to alt.. When the work was 
fiuished the figure was thought very beautiful and 
very like the model. 

A few days afterward a gentleman called on 
Maclise, and said that an old gentleman in the 
country, wishing to possess one of the painter's 
pictures, had deputed him to see what he had on 
the easel. The one for which Miss Hogarth had 
sat was admired by the visitor, who said he was 
sure it would please his friend, to whom he would 
write and describe it. 

Jn a few days a letter came to Maclise, written 
in a feeble old hand. The writer, in a delightfully 
garrulous strain, expressed his admiration of 
several pictures of Maclise which he had seen, 
and asked the price of the one described by his 
frlend, as he was sure he would be pleased with it. 

Maclise, delighted with the letter, burried away 
to show it to Dickens. 

“The letter is almost worth the picture, and I am 
so pleased with St that I shall name a low price,” 
sald the artist. 

“Oh, by no means,” replied Dickens; “you are 
wrong; for it Is evidently from some rich old 
enthusiast who can afford to pay well.” 

Maclise argued the point, and talked of putting 
a handsome frame to the picture without charge, 
but was finally persuaded to name a good price 
for the painting. 

In a day or two the gentleman who acted as the 
agent called again, pald Maclise his price, asked 
to have the picture packed, and sald a porter 
would call for it. 

At Christmas, two weeks later, Dickens Invited 
a large party to dinner, Maclise among the rest. 
But alas for the unraveling of the plot! Just as 
they were sitting down a note came from the 
painter pleading illness as an excuse for his 
absence. Dickens—for he was the garrulous old 
gentleman—had to unveil the picture without the 
pleasure of seeing Maclise’s look of astonishment. 
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FIVE GRAINS OF CORN. 


The pleasant custom of beginning a Thanks- 
giving feast by laying five kernels of corn upon 
the plate of each person at the tuble, in commem- 
oration of the time when the Pilgrim founders of 
New England had but five grains of corn each day 
to eat, serves, so far as it is observed, a double 
purpose. 

It must, in the first place, render the mere 
physical enjoyment of a festival keener to per- 
ceive the plain contrast between the fare of those 
hard days of the past and the plenty of the 
present. A little nibble at the hard kernels of 
corn, with a momentary attempt to fancy that this 
is all one is to have, gives an added zest to roast 
turkey, cranberry sauce, mince and pumpkin pies 
and things of that sort. 

But the custom may also bring to mind the real 
meaning of the Thankegiving festival. 

It expresses the conviction that affliction, adver- 
sity, privation are merely trials of our character, 
asa nation and as individuals. 

Sometimes it happens that a Thankegiving seema 
almost inappropriate. There bas been great per- 
sonal loss, or some public calamity; a pestilence 
may have carried off thousands, or the times have 
been hard for the people. 

But these things are the five grains of corn upon 
the plate; all may be sure that the account will be 
much more than righted ; that our debt will be much 
greater than all our thanks can pay, our table 
more bountifully spread than we deserve. 


————_+er— —— 
WEARING OUT SHOE LEATHER. 


“1 have but one maxim for you,” said a successful 
and wealthy merchant to a young man who went 
out of his employ to enter upon the study of a 
profession, ‘and that is never to try to save your 
shoe leather, but always to be economical of the 
cloth that forms the seat of your trousers.” 

The young man pondered this bit of advice a 
long time, but he thinks that he never fully under- 
stood it until he had been at work in his profession 
for several years. 

He found, indeed, that “worn-out shoe leather” 
was a good investment. It meant, for one thing, 
keeping up with the times by gaining information 
tv first hand. If he needed any facts bearing 
upon his profession, he said to himself, “I can buy 
them with a little shoe leather,” and went out and 
saw the men who bad the facts to give him. 

If he had waited for them to come to him, prob- 
ably they would never have come. He could not 
buy the information with pantaloon material. He 
saved much time by taking a little. 








+e 
SOCRATES.” 


Thirty years or more ago, Thomas Starr King 
greatly added to his wide fame as a remarkably 
fine pulplt orator, by delivering through the 
country a lecture upon Socrates. 

‘A man who had heard the famous lecture in a 
neighboring city was speaking of {t with much 
enthusiasm and pleasure to a group of friends in 
one of the public rooms of the hotel in which he 
lived. 

One of the class of self-satisfled ignoramuses, 
who looked as if he were a mine of wisdom, but 
who never lost a chance to make his ignorance 
fully evident, diapersed the group as effectively 
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as if a bomb bad exploded on the spot, by saying, 
with an alr which was intended to show how wise 
he was: 

“Mr. King, very likely, has travelled amongst 
the Socrates!" 


SOMETHING LIKE IT. 


An Atlantic Monthly, of twenty years ago, gives 
an experience belonging to a time when enthu- 
siastic dreamers made wild experiments of “living 
near nature,” and tried to gain sweetness and 
serenity through earning their own bread by 
manual labor. In one such community, each 
person did a certain amount of house or farm 
work, and all confined themselves rigidly to 
vegetable food. 


One of the number, however, a somewhat irrev- 
erent and sceptical’ lad, not’ approving of the 
prohibition of salt, kept ‘a small box of it on his 
knee, uring meal times, and slyly dipped his 
Yogetables therein. His noxt nelghbor discovered 
the secret, and, quietly shared the concealed 
treasure until a certain day when, by some luck- 
less chance, the box fell to the floor. 

\ We hoped,” he says, “that the incldent might 
pass unnoticed, but Abel, the most rampant of our 
philosophers, stretched bis long neck across the 
corner of the table, and caught a glimpse of what 
was going on. 

“Whats that?’ he asked. 

“Oh Aes only —only chloride of sodium,” gasped 
1, recklessly, giving the chemical name of'common 
salt. 

yg Chloride of sodium? What do you do with 
“ «Eat it with onions,’ I anewered, boldly. ‘It’s 
A chemical substance, ‘but I believe it’s found in 
some plants.’ 

“Here one member of the party, who knew 
something about chemistry, grew red with sup- 
pressed laughter, but the others were as ignorant 
ag Abel himself. 

“Let me taste it,’ said he. 

“I handed him the box-lid, which still contained 
a portion of the contents. He dipped an onion in 
It, bit off a plece, and chewed it gravely. 

Why,’ eald he, turning to me, ‘it's very much 
like ealt!! 

“Perkins, the boy, burst into a spluttering yell, 
and the others, catching the joke, hilariously 
joined him. But while we were laughing, Abel 

nished his onion, and the result was that salt was 
added to the “True Food,’ and thereafter appeared 
regularly on the table.” 





POSTSCRIPTS, 


It fe claimed by a good many people that the 
“gist” of a woman's letter is more apt to lie in the 
postscript (without which she is popularly sup- 
posed to consider no letter complete) than any- 
where else. The author of “In a Club Corner” 
tells several stories which seem to indicate that 
there have been occasions on which members of 
the stronger sex have made use of the postscript 
to convey the most important part of a message. 
He says: 


A spy named Palmer, sent by Sir Henry Clinton, 
the British commander, had been detected fur: 
tlvely collecting information of the force and 
condition of the post at Peekskill, and had under- 
gone a military trial. 

A vessel of war came up the Hudson In 
haste, and landed a flag of truce at Verplanck' 
Point, by which a message was transmitted to 
Putnam from Clinton, claiming the sald Palmer as 
8 Meutenant in the British service. Putnam re. 
plied 

“Head Quarters, 7th August, 1777. Edward 
Palmer, an oficer’ in the enemy's service, was 
taken as a spy lurking within our lines; he has 
been tied as a spy, and shall be executed as a 
spy; and the flag 1s ordered to depart immediately. 

ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

“Pp. §. He has accordingly been executed.” 

Another instance is given in the reply sent to 
the Bishop of Norwich in acknowledgment of an 
invitation: 

“Mr. O—'s private affairs turn out so sadly 
that he cannot have the pleasure of waiting upon 
his lordship at his agreeable home on Monday 


. B. His wife is dead.” 

As one example of the feminine postscript the 
author mentions young lady who, having gone 
out to India, wrote home to her friends, after a 
Jong silence, concluding her letter thus: 

“Pp. 8. You will see by my signature that 1 am 
married!” : 














BEAUTIFUL BUT TERRIBLE. 


The study of natural Jaws not infrequently 
reveals a close relation between some of the most 
beautiful phenomena of the earth and aky and 
the most terrible exhibitions of the destructive 
powers of nature. A striking instance of this is 
the crown of light, feathery cirrus clouds that, 
floating high in the clear sunshine, indicates to the 
practised eye of the seaman the place where a 
West India hurricane 1a raging across the deep. 


These clouds radiate from the centre of the 
hurricane where the flerce spiral currents of 
inblowing air, crowding together, rise to a great 
elevation, and then flow outward in every direc- 
tion over the storm. 

From the hues and texture of the distant clouds 
something may be learned of the character of the 
storm that produces them. | 

‘The United States Hydrographic Bureau informs 
ship-captains that when the cirrus cloud-plumes 
seen radiating from the storm are faint and opal. 
escent in tint, gradually fading behind a veil of 
haze, the approaching storm 1s an old one of large 
area! but if the clouds are “of snowy whiteness, | 
projected against a clear blue sky, it 1s a young | 
cyclone of small area Dut great intensity.” | 

The procession of clouds that accompanies a 
hurricane at sea is sometimes a most beautiful 
scene when viewed from a distance, although a| 
fearful tragedy may be enacting beneath that 
glowing canopy of sun-tinted vapors. 





HEAVY WOODS. 


There are four hundred and thirteen species of | 
trees found within the limits of the United States | 
and Territories, sixteen of which, when perfectly | 
seasoned, will sink in water. 


The heaviest of these fs the black tronwood 
(Condatia ferrea), found chiefly in southern Flor- 
ida, which Is more than thirty per cent. heavier 
than water. 

Of the other fifteen, the best known are the 
lignum vite (Guaiacum sanctum) and the man- 
grove (Rhizophora mangle). 

Texas and New Mexico lands, full of queer, 
creeping, crawling, walking and inanimate things, 
are the homes of a species of oak (Quercus grisea), 
which fs about one and one-fourth times as heavy 
as water, and which, when green, will sink like a 
bar of iron. It grows only in mountain regions, 
and has been found wertward as far as the 
Colorado desert, where it grows at an elevation of 
ten thousand feet.—Scientyic American. 








COMPANION. 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Containing nothing in- 
Jurious, they will not disorder the stomach like cough. 
syrups and balsams. For forty years they have been 
recommended by physicians, and are known all over 
the world as one of the few staple cough remedies. [Adi 

It will pny every young | 


HOME STUDY, waranPasnaets Zeus 


@ good Business Education in Book- 
ke s d, ete. by Mail at 

their own Ho 

Glves_a_ pract st t 


find success assured. 
ining that every one 
needs. Cataloxue and Trial Lesson free. 
Bryant & Stratton, 407 Main uffal 


Write to 
THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


Is now ready, Much better and finer than ever be- 
fore. itd Rdition of Postage Stamp Catalogue will bo 
ready between December Ist and 10th. Send for free 
40-page Mustrated price-Uist containing full particulars 
of the abuve. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO., L'a, 
12 Enst 23d Str . 


WAGNER — The tone of the Estey 
Organ is very beautiful and noble.| 

FRANZ LISZT — Is delighted with 
them. 

WILHELM — | rate the Estey Or- 
gan above any other that I have seen. 
Tt is fine beyond comparison. 


MME. ESSIPOFF — On no other 
organ but the Estey can be produced 
with such purity and pre 
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jon the 
choir-like sound in the lower registers. 


PAULINE LUCCA — I ha 


found in any other American organ 


ye never 





the full, noble, and sweet tone of the 
Estey Cottage Organs. 

FRANZ ABT — I consider the Estey 
Organ unsurpassed by any other I 
have ever seen. 

OLE BULL—The Estey tone is 
very beautiful and effective. 

RUBINSTEIN — A 
organ, 


SAINT SAENS— The tone comes 


very near that of a pipe organ. 


really splendid 
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g 
SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years revising. 100 editors employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
& C, MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ble Flyer 
and Flyer Coasters, 


s Great_ improvements, 
Just out! "No coasters Iu the worl 

‘equal these tn easy Steering, Speed, 
Comfort, Strength, Safety and 
Economy combined. 


Shoe Leather Saved by the Ton. 
Steered With a Touch. 


Send for full descriptive cata- 
logue with fifty, testimonials, for 
yourselves and friends. Buy of your 
nearest dealer. 


S.L.ALLEN & CO., Manfrs., 
1107 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a Boy Can Do 
with Electricity.” 


Tue Exectaicar Boy. By Pror. 
Joun Trowsarpce. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 





Flexi 
os 





Spring Steel Runners, 


Steering Device. 








“A Few Fairy Fancies.” 


Jock O’Dreams. By Junie M. 
Lippmann. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 


Why is Santa Claus 


Reading The Youth’s Companion Premium List ? 


For the best Postal- 
Card answer to the above 
question, sent us previous 
to December 25, 1891, we 
will give a beautiful 


$50 Waltham or Elgin 
Gold Watch. 


A Suggestion: A careful examinatioi 
give you the aid you need in answering 
Offer open to any one. 





n of our Annual Premium List will 
the above question. Suppose you try it. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Midwinter Scenes at Hotel del Monte. 


Rates for Board: By the day, $3.00 and upward. 
Parlors, from 1.00 to $2.50 per day, éxtra. Children, in 
children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 


Particular Attention Is called to the moderate 
charges for accommodations at this magnificent estab- 
lishment. The extra cost of a tri fornia is more 
than counter-balanced by the difference in rates at the 
various Southern Winter Resorts and the incomparable 
‘HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 





CALIFORNIA-— 


Winter Season, 1891-92. 





”” The Attention of Tourists and Health-Seekers Is called to 
THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


MONTEREY, CAL. 
America's Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort. 
Only 3 1-2 Hours from San Francisco 
By Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Company. 


Intending Visitors to California and the Hotel 
del Moute have the choice of the **Sunset,” “Cen- 
tral,” or “Shasta” Routes, Theso three routes, 
tho three main arms of the great rallway system of the 
Routhorn Pacific, Company, carry the traveller 
through the best sections of California, and any one of 
them will reveal wonders of climate, products and 
scenery that no other part of the world can duplicate. 
For iNustrated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, 
and for information as to routes of travel, rates for 
through tickets, ete., call upon or address E. HA W-= 
bo: Bas Brondway, New York, For further in 
Co., road wa. lew York. For fu 
formation, address GEORGE SCHONEWALD, 
Manaczn HoTEL pet MoxtE, Monterey, California. 











THANKSGIVING. 


How came Thanksgiving Day to be celebrated P 

Is such a day observed in other countries ? 

What relation between giving thanks and feasting P 

How came the turkey to be specially appropriate to 
this day? 

What classes of officials can appoint the day ? 

Who appointed the first national Thanksgiving P 





———— 
For the Companion. 


THE FLAG THAT THE EMIGRANTS 
CHEERED. 


rose dark, and the sun’s disc burned low, 
Coralia rose ot Heaven with banners aglow. 
See aera as we gazed 
ots of old, i 
rae stat tne breeze fresneted, and deep boomed the 
aD, 
ships of the nations swept by, one by one. 
a pet sate RE oa 
‘hd the dark German Eagles in billows of cloud. 
Then the Flag of the Stars from the Western waves 


came 
passed ew by the old flags of fame. 
ARP are ehe'Ghipe shouting?” “Our feet forward 
reased. 


= oT1e" the emigrants cheering. ‘hich flag?”—"Of 
‘the West.’ 
‘The Cross of St. George 
Floated free o'er the main, 
The black German Eagles, 
Renee 
In the bright ‘Straits appeared, 
But, oh, "twas my own flag 
The emigrants cheered ! 
‘The emigrant mothers their gladdened eyes raised, 
And memories wove of the past as they gazed. 
And their thin hands they waved ’neath the lone Afric 





Star, 

And greeted the flag of the new lands afar. 

hen the emigrant children 1 ughed out with the rest 
As their eyes caught the light of the Flag of the West. 
Laugh on, little ones, in your star-lighted way, 

‘To the Lakes of the States and the Georgian Bay, 
Round the Flag of your birthright the sea birds are 


eering, 
"Tis for you, not themselves, the old mothers are 


cheering. 
"Phe Red Cross of St. George 
‘Waves free o’er the main, 
The Gallic Tricolor, 
‘The Lions of Span, 
And the fags of all seas 
In the bright Straits appear, 
But oh! ’tis my own Flay 
‘The children's hands cheer! 
m. 
Young Romans were there, of the Eagles of old, 
‘Strong Charlemagne's sons, of the helmet of gold, 
The heirs of the heroes of world-making wars, 
Passed outward that hour in the night march of Stars. 
All thought of the friends to their bosoms most true, 
Of the hearts of the Old World that beat in the New, 
Qf the world-weary struggles of peoples oppressed, 
Of the Kingdom of God in the Suns of the West. 
‘The Crose of St. George 
Passed them by on the main, 
‘The dark German Eagles, 
The Lions of Spain, 
Off, Trafalgar’s waters 
‘The last flag appeared, 
But mine was the last flag 
‘That the emigrants cheered. 


1. 
That scene at Gibraltar In mind lingers yet, 


‘That eve Andalusian what heart could forget, 
And where'er I may roam through the nightfall of 


years, 
‘My heart will re-echo the emigrant’s cheers. 
Can the soldier forget the last roll of the drum ? 
Or the wanderer the song of his mother at home? 
Or the patriot his vision of duty sublime, 
As seen on the towers of the summit of Time? 
Tatill see the Eagles 
‘That swept o'er the main, 
‘The leonine banners 
Of England and Spain, 
The African star-light, 
The gray fortress crest, 
And the emigrants cheering 
‘Thelr flag of the West. 


¥. 


No volce of the bugle, no war-rolling drum, 
Disturbs the sweet peace of my roof-tree of home, 
But the Anthem of Liberty gladdens the main, 
And the chorus of hills wakes the patriot’s strain. 
O Flag of my own land, Hope's bow fn the air, 
O'er my home let me lift thee, my altar of prayer! 
Many flags have the eople that grand deeds recall, 
But my own, Hag of faith is the pride of them all. 
The Cross of England 

‘Waves free o'er the main, 
The dark German Eagles, 

The Lions of Spain, 
But ever while stars 

For all men shall appear 
Our flag of all peoples 

The pligrims will cheer, 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
————+o+__—_ 











For the Companion. 


HIS THANKSGIVING. 


“1 well remember the first Thanksgiving which 
was kept in my native village,” said a Western 
congressman, not long ago. 

“I was then a little shaver of nine years old, 
trying to earn a few pennies by selling news- 
Papers. Some one matched all the newsboys to 
the union meeting where all the churches of the 
town joined in thanking God for His mercies. 
‘There was a great deal said about the prosperity 
of the nation, the general peace, the abundant 
crops, and what not. 

“I confess it puzzled and bored me. I knew 
nothing about the nation outside of our little 
city. Ihad no idea of war, and so I could not 
Tejoice in peace, while as for the crops I supposed 
that meant Squire Potts’s corn and oats, which 
did not concern me. 

“I came ont of the church indifferent and 
sleepy. Just then the squire himself met me. 
He was a portly, kindly man. 

‘Hello, youngster!’ he said. ‘Here’s some- 
thing for yourself, something to keep Thanks- 
giving on.’ 

“He gave me a quarter. 

“That seems a trifle to yon; but I had never 
before had a penny that I felt was my very own. 
The money I made with the papers all went to 
my mother. We were very poor. 

“I remember that I sat down on a doorstep with 
the quarter. I felt that I should shout aloud if I 
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spoke. What should I bay with it? I thought 
of twenty things that would be a grand surprise 
to mother and riches to myself. I was fairly 
dizzy with happiness. The sun shone bright and 
warm, and a tree overhead rustled as I never had 
heard a tree rustle before. Suddenly it occurred 
to me that God had sent me this money throngh 


the Squire. 
“J said nothing; but there was no such thank- 
ful heart in the city that day as mine. I wasa 
living Thanksgiving.” ; 
‘The little story has its meaning. It is possible 
for us to give some one & personal reason for 
Thanksgiving. We may never be able to praise 
God with our voices or with any investment, but 
we can call forth thanksgiving from the poor and 
needy, and cause the heart of him that is ready 


to perish to sing for joy. 
——— 
A LONELY LITTLE GIRL. 


‘The people of Holland are very proud of their 
noble Rijks Museum in Amsterdam, into which 
are gatbered the treasures which illustrate the 
growth of the arts and eclences In thelr kingdom 
from barbarous ages until the presenttime. The 
great corridors are usually crowded with all 
classes of the Dutch nation. A visitor to the 
Museum last sumtner noticed that the long pro- 
ceaston swerved aside from the galleries of pictures 
and etatues, to pass through a little room which 
held only a large blank Look inscribed with the 
names of noted visitors. 


Upon the open page of this book was written, 
in a child’s unsteady, careful hand: 


WILHELMINA. 


It was a motley crowd that paused to look at this 
pame, and a picturesque one, for the Dutch still 
wear many of their national costumes. There 
were nobles with their equerries, wealthy burghers, 
peasant women from Zeeland iu hooped skirts and 
white caps with gold helmets, priests in black 
gowns, with white cords about thelr waists, maid- 
servants from Scheveningen, with huge golden 
corkscrew pins in their hair, and orphan boys 
from the Stadt asylum, one-half of their bodies 
clothed in black, the other in scarlet. 

On each face, old or young, came the same 
amused, tender smile as they saw the childish 
writing, and they passed on, nodding to each other 
with delighted approval. 

“She writes well.” 

‘She is wonderfully clever!” 
‘Ah, the dear child!” 

“Who is this child whom everybody loves?” 
asked the American visitor of ‘a Dutch lady 
standing near her. 

“She fe die kleine Kénigin, our Queen, Wilhel- 
mina,” was the reply. “She la only ten years old, 
and nota strong child; but each of us prays every 
day for her life as if she was one of our own. 
That le not only because she is the last of the royal 
race, and if che dies, Holland would be torn to 
pieces by wars for the euccegsion, but because, we 
ore her: She is 80 good, so honest and friendly a 
child!” 

Wilhelmina is a slight, erect child, with brown 
hair, a smiling mouth, and dark, candid, friendly 
gyes. She lives with’ her mother, the fegent, tn 

1 pretty chateau of St. Loo in summer, and in 
one wing of the royal palace at the Hague in 
winter. The great State ball-rooms and throne. 
hall are closed since her father's death, and the 
little maid has a wing of the palace like a cozy 
house to live in, full of pretty china stoves an 
easy-chairs, with flowers in the windows; but few 
girls have go lonely a life as she. 

“She cannot play with other children,” said one 
of her subjects. “‘Whoin could she have for a 
companion? She is Queen. She must study, 
atudy; she must learn to rule.” 

Poor lonely little Queen! 
pleasures. 

When her mother's last birthday arrived, Wilhel- 
mina with great joy surprised her with her portrait, 
painted by a famous artist. She had contrived to 

eep the secret for monthe, and had chosen a dress 
to wear which her dead father had given her. 

Sometimes she gives a féte to the Stadt orphans 
in thelr queer red and black garments. 

“She loves the orphans,” said the Dutch frau. 
“When, after the King’s death, all the people 
of Amsterdam came to pay homage to the regent 
mother, the tittle child suddenly stepped down 
from the throne, and pein up to one of the poor 
girls, who, like herself, had no father, she put her 
arms about her and kiseed her. Ah! then you 
should have heard the acclamations of the people! 
All our boys in Holland love their child-queen. 
They would protect her with their lives!” 

While all Americans will agree in rejoicing that 
the well-being of our country does not depend on 
the life of a child, yet we can recognize the truth 
in the shrewd remark of the frau in Amsterdam: 

“If one must have a monarch, it is best that she 
should be a child and a girl, for then all that is 
best in the hearts of her subjects will rise for her 
support and her defence!” 








Yet she has her 


— 
AURORA BOREALIS. 


There are few more impressive spectacles than 
@ display of the Aurora Borealis. These strange 
atmospheric lights, which are of nightly occur- 
rence and great brilliancy in the Arctic regions 
around the north magnetic pole of the earth, are 
comparatively rare in our latitude. At present, 
however, they are becoming more frequent and 
beautiful, in accordance with a somewhat myste- 
rious law which connects them with the varying 
condition of the eun. Whenever black spots appear 
in the greatest numbers upon the shining face of 
the sun, the Northern Lights stream and filcker 
across the sky at their brightest. 


‘The sun-spots appear and disappear in rect 
erlods of about eleven yeara and the aurong 
splays follow them with a fidelity which of iteelf 

1g sufficient to convince the observer that the two 

Phenomena are intimately related. 

‘ust now, as The Companion has recently in- 
formed its ‘readers, the sunspots are becoming, 
from month to month, larger and more numcroug, 
and anybody who has observed the sky at night 
must have noticed that the Aurora Borealle has 
returned with a brilliancy that it has not displayed 
since early in the eighties. For several years to 
fome we shall enjoy these celectial spectacles, and 

ks ae * 
wit witness, some very notable displays 

Few things can appeal more powerfully t 
mind’ which understands what!tne o es” behold 
than the elght of those vast arches and streamers 
and rolling curtains of mysterious light which this 
great magnet, the earth, flings like a scarf of glory 
around its poles when {ts mighty brother’ and 
ruler, the sun, wrought by contending forces: to 
HE highest tension of excltement, sends its elec- 

c 8 like 
thee eetaee like telegraphic flasties to the worlds 

otwithstanding the evident electrical g- 
netical origin of the aurora, and its analogy fo 





with the glowing lights seen in a 
Soper eGbe when anvelecirie current ts passed 
through the exceedingly rare alr remaining in 
the tube,—resembling in its rarity the atmosphe 
at the great elevation where the Northern Lights 
appear, —many pereons suppose that it ls merely a 
of the sun’s light. 

Tee ctioe ot very beautiful auroral display on the 
night of September Third, this year; a gentleman 
who had travelled widely over the globe, and was 
well Informed on most ordinary topics, gravely 
assured a company assembled on the lawn of a 
peeteiry In the White Mountains, that the spectacle 
they were admiring was caused by the reflection 
of the sunbeams from the glaciers around the 
North Pole! He had read that preposterous state- 
ment somewhere, and had stored it in his memory 
on the supposition that it was a ecientific fact. 

"There is still very much for us to learn about the 
aurora, and about the strange influence that the 
sun exerts upon it, It is probable that our know- 
ledge will be considerably enlarged in thle direc- 
tion during the coming decade. 


——_+e—_—_. 


For the Companion. 


“oR” 


hing could bring it back to me, 
i Wishing could bring it back! 
‘The wrathful sentence that flew away 
To mar the joy of another's da} 
If wishing could bring it back 

king could bring them back to me, 
it Working could bring them back! 
‘The selfish hours I dreamed away, 
‘That made all toil-full another's day: 
If working could bring them back 
If praying could bring them back to me, 
It praying could bring them back ! 
The chilling doubts that I gave away 
Tocloud the light of another's day: 
If praying coufd bring them back! 

MaRGARET GILMAN GEORGE. 


——_+or-—___ 


MORE SCARED THAN HURT. 


The Meadowbrook stage .was not a vebicle 
calculated to inspire a stranger with confidence, 
nor were the horses that drew it over the long hills 
very attractive specimens of thelr kind. They 
had a depressed, humiliated appearance, and 
carried their heads as low as possible; but the 
stage-driver was a person in whose ability to 
drive—even such a coach and such horses—one 
instinctively trusted. 


“There’s been some strangers, off an’ on, thet’s 
looked sort of sideways at me, fust off,” said the 
driver to a passenger who had secured the box- 
seat one crisp October afternoon; “but take ’em 
by an’ large, they've none of ‘em made much fuss, 
"Xceptin’ one elderly Jady that come up here. t 
visit some relatives o’ hers that lived off on the 
road to West Medderville. 

“It appears they was to hev met her, but ther 
was some mistake, an’ they wa’n't there; so th’ 
stationmaster, he told her she could come right 
along in th’ stage, an’ she seemed sat’sfied; but 
when she see th’ stage, she eapered round consid’. 
able lively. She was a kind of slim, wiry-looki 
Woman, an? she stepped round some like a pa’. 
tridge. I reely calc’lated once that she was a 
pa'tridge. 

“Hey 1 got ter go in that P cays she. 

‘This 1s the only conveyance I’ve got, marm,’ 





says 1. 

ZWell, she looked pooty wild.eyed; but she got 
in, an’ ¥ stowed all her undies in round her, an’ 
she calmed down some. I took all her suggesting 
*bout ‘drivin’ with care,’ an’ then I closed th’ door 

clumb up here. 

Well, p’r'aps you noticed thet when the stage 
starts, she’s apt ter bump a halr more’n common, 
an’ I’hed jest started when th’ elderly lady she 
give a turrible acreech, an’ 1 hauled up, fer 1 
thought likely she'd lost a bundle. But she hedn’t; 
she Was jest ecat by the bumpin’, an’ says she, 
stickin’ her head out an’ lookin’ up at me: 

“‘Do you know, young man, thet ef ther's an 
harm comes ter mé, ther’ll bé heavy damages 

ay 2? 

Bout how much?? gaya I. 

«Five thousand dollars, ef it’s anythin’ ser’ous,’ 
says she, quite prompt. 

“well,” saya I, ‘five dollare'd suit me better, 
considerin’ my income;’ an’ then she drew in her 
head, Kind 0° snappy, aly we started on again. 

The roads was hubblter’n ueu'l thet spring, an’ 
whenever we give a jounce, I'd hear a kind of a 
squawk fr’m her fer the fuet two miles or s0. 
Afterewe'd got thet far she quieted down some, 
an’ only groaned. 

“At last we got t’ where her relations lived, an’ 
when we drawed up t' their gate, I stepped down 
an’ opened the door fer her, an’ I'said: 

“You see, marm, | aint got no damages t’ pay, 
an’ ef you please Ju take thutty cents!” 

“Ye “never see anybody look so wilted an’ 
meachin’ as she did, an’ she kind of ‘pologized, 
but I told her ’twas all right. 1 spoke with her a 
number o° times at the post-office durin’ her stay, 
an’ when she went off che rid here, on the seat 
w'th me, an’ was es chipper an’ talkable a passen- 
ger as ever I kerried.” 








gp 
PERILS OF WATERS. 


Fraser River, British Columbia, is named after 
Simon Fraser, the firet English-speaking man who 
gave any trustworthy account having explored It. 
His journal of the year 188 is a long series of 
descriptions of wild adventures and hair’s-breadth 
escapes in the gorges through which the river raves 
in tremendous rapids. On the Fourth of May 
Fraser and his men were obliged to portage along 
the face of a declivity high above the water. 
Loose stones and gravel constantly gave way 
under their feet. 


One of the men, with a pack on his back, got 
into such a position that he could moye neither 
backward nor forward, nor throw off his load. 
Fraser crawled to the man’s assistance, and cut 
the pack from his back. It never stopped boundin, 
till it renched the river. On this carrying place o' 
two miles long the stones were so sharp that the 
shoes of the whole party wore out. 

On the Twentieth of May Fraser’s party reached 
the place now known as Jackase Mountain — 
because the gold-seekers of the sixties lost so 
many mules there. The sure-footed animals tum- 
bled off the precipice, and rolled into the great 
rapids below. Several Indians had perished in 
the same way shortly before Fraser arrived. When 
one of his men stumbled, the kettle he carried 
bounced into the river. 

From the head of these rapids three of Fraser's 
canoes were accidentally swept down. The boats 
were smashed to pieccs, but the men were all 
saved, mostly by Indians, at the rapide’ foot. A 
voyager named Dalaire gave the following account 
of hls experience: 

“In the firet cascade our canoe upset. ‘The bow 
gnd stern men got on the outside and hetd on. But 
I remained under the bars. It ecemed a terribly 
long time. My senses were almost gone when one 
side of the caioe raised up. The men outside had 


let go. 
“I had swallowed a great quantity of water. 
was stupid with being 86 neatly drowned" and had 
trouble In pulling myself from under the bars. 
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When I did I held on by the bottom. 
was In the middle of the river then, boat catae 
over the second or third eascade—T dort ret 
which. ‘The canoe plunged from a gre het 
struck the bottom, and was smashed ire st 
pieces. 1 was knocked senseless. HE, 
“When I recovered | found myself 
one piece of the canoe, and drifting in an 
current. T went through three more caseagey 
then lost my hold, because my strengie att 
exhausted. A large’ wave washed me me, ‘the 
rocks, and the next one, etill bigger: hoigeg 
ashore. There I remained unable t more iou’ 
long time, and the waves often rushed up neue 
over me. "At length I managed to crawl up nea 
the rocka, and here I am just like you see on" 


holding bs 





———_+e____ 
WHY THANKSGIVING WAS Late, 


The private history of public measures ts some. 
times curious and interesting. A correspondent 
of the St. Louis Republic not long ago receised 
from a venerable Methodist clergyman an account 
of the first Thanksgiving proclamation ever issued 
by the Governor of Missouri—in November, 19, 
The clergyman was then the prestding elder ot 
large district, which on the southwest reached For 
Scott, Kansas. There were no railronds, and nearly 
all his time was occupied In riding the circuit. 


In the summer of 1859 I was the guest of an oli 
friend, a good Methodist down in Benton County 
and during the afternoon he asked me how it 
happened that the Governor of Missouri never 
Issued a proclamation appointing a day of thanks. 
giving and prayer, as was done by the Governors 
of the New England States. I told him that I bad 
never considered the matter, but would suggest it 
to Governor Stewart as soon as ! returned to 
Jefferson City. 

My friend then said that if the 
Pins Sssued, I must be hls guest on Thanksgiving 
Day, and that a yellow gobbier should at once be 
put in fattening against the feast. 

In course of time I got back to the capital, and 
called upon the Governor to suggest the advises. 
bility of issuing the proclamation. 

“Well, pareon,” gald the Governor, “that's in 
the religious line. Suppose you write tt.” 

I had no objection, and “at once proceeded to 
try my prentice hand ona State paper. When | 
got to'the date I was-puzzled. , You eee, 1 had fn 
mind that yellow gobbler down’in Benton County, 
and if I fixed the date at the usual time, | couldn't 
possibly reach it. So I made a careful calculation 
as to me, route, and decided that the first week in 
December would enable me to make connections, 

Without saying a word 1 entered Thursdar, 
December Eighth, as the time for the first offical 
Thanksgiving in Missouri. The Governor read 
the document over carefully, signed it, sent it to 
the Secretary of State, and ‘in due course the day 
was proclaimed. 


——_e-—__ 
JIMMY'S COMPOSITION. 


In a public school in one of the New England 
States, the teacher makes a practice of requiring 
“natural history compositions” from her pupils. 
She gives them as a subject something with which 
they are familiar, and tells them to write all they 
know about it. In this way she teaches them 
English orthography and natural history all at 
once. 


‘Not long ago she asked Jimmy, one of ber bright 
boys, if he knew anything about ants; and when 
he’ said that he did she told him to write a compo: 
sition about them. Here is the result of his effort: 

ANTS. 


There ig many kinds of Ants My ant Mary Jane 
ig one of these kinds. She is geully good natured 
and when she comes to see My Mother she brings 
me five cents worth of penuts and tells me Whr 
James how you've growed but when I go and see 
her and doni only just wawlk on the Carpit without 
Cleening my boots she is ory mad. 

‘Ants fike to give you Advice and scold at rou 
like everything but their Hart is In the Wright 
Plaice and once I found a Ants nest in the woods 

joked it with a stick and a Million Ants run out 
after me and Crawled up Inside my Pants and it 
me like Sixty. es 

Ants nests are good Things not to Poke with a 
stick Ants are very Induetryous in Steeling Shugat. 

T forgot to say that my Ant Martha lives in Nain 
she has a boy of Just about my Aige and He cau 
stand on his Hed Five minits and how Do you 
suppose he can Do It. 

Do not think of Annything more about Ants at 
Boot SJAMES W. MCCREERY. 


——_+o——__ 


roclamation 





presant. 


A FAMILY TREE. 


A pretty custom which was at one time common 
in some parts of New England wae the setting 
apart of a “family tree.” This tree was not of 9 
dry, genealogical kind, but was always one of the 
finest in the orchard, selected with a view to its 
apple-bearing abilities and its beauty. 


In one Httle village many of the orchards hare 
trees of thie deseription, aud the older inhabitants 
can refresh thelr memories ae to the number Tt 
children in the families which have occupled [sr 
at different times, provided the period of oor, 
pancy was long enough to make the eetting up 
a “family tree” worth while. ghieh 

On one farm there {8 a large old tree Wil! 
bears seven different varieties of apples: Ba 
wins, Jeremiahs, summer sweetings, winter Ply 
ping, Astrachane, russets and gilllflowers, ft 
grafts on this tree were made, not one at the Dee 
Of each child of the household, as was somehn yt 
the custom, but when each boy or girl grew 0 
enough to choose his or her special favorite 
apples. 

a he tree is now more than sixty Toth ody and 
ite present owner shows 
gives samples of ite fruit to the children of the 
neighborhood with a free hand. 


—_~-—_—_ 
THOUGHTFUL. 


In the churches for colored people fn 
of the South, when a collection 1s to be taken, “ 
box, instead of being passed from pew to os 4 
deposited upon a table in front of the pulpi pon 
the brethren and elsters ave exhorted to ron 
forward and put their contributions into It. 

istic ion eays: 
writer in the Christian Union eay! pees 


Thad allpped into a back seat of a large Soin 
chureh at’ Golumbia, 8. C., one Sunday Eretre, 
and was watching ‘the taking of the OP Thich 
when one of the deacons, with that to 0,4 
Delongs to almost all the colored race, Arty, 
politely offered to carry, up for me any ei 
ion which I cared to ma with 
Sgtaanded him a twenty-five-cent plece, an Ing 
Inimitable pomposity he marched dove te oay 
aisle, carrying the begearly coin sothat evo yan 
could gee ft, SSucdemy he turned ob hi eel 
started back, while the curious eyet Of Me king 
all turned to follow him. Arrived within SPi tse 
distance, the good old man called out, 

ible to half the congregation: 

‘Do you want any change? 


some parts 
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For the Companion. 


TOMMY’'S THANKSGIVING 
TROUBLE. 


There’s going to be turkey and duck and ham, 
And salad and ice-cream and pudding and jam, 
And oysters and tarts and chicken pie, 
And custards with frosting piled up high! 
Oh dear !—how I wish I wae big asa man! 
For I want to eat just all that I can, 
And to think of those tarts 
and custards and all, 
And 1—oh dear, I’m so dread- 
fully small! 


a 
For the Companion. 


WHERE THE CHURN WENT. 


“Somebody's got to stay 
home from church,” said 
Hulda. 

Hulda was the girl who 
helped in the kitchen at 
grandpa’s. 

“Home from church on 
Thanksgiving Day!" ex- 
claimed grandpa, shaking 
his head. ‘‘How’s that?” 

“It’s ‘cause Mr. Robert's 
got to go in the train this 


afternoon,’’ said Hulda. 
“We've got to have dinner 
earlier.”’ 





“Can’t it be managed any 
other way ?”’ asked grandpa. 

“I don't see how,” said 
Hulda. ‘I could put in the 
turkey and make a big fire, 
but somebody's got to be here 
to open the damper just at 
the right time."” 

This was a serious husi- 
ness. Grandpa and grandma 
wanted to go because they 
had never missed going on 
Thanksgiving as long as 
they could remember. Tony’s 
father and mother wanted to 
go because they were at the 
old home on a visit, and liked 
to go to the old church and 
see old friends. Hulda wanted 
to go because it was Thanks- 
giving. 

“I'll stay,” said Tony. 

“Oh, I don’t believe you 
could do it, dear,” said grand- 
ma. ‘You are go little!” 

“Tm six!’ said Tony, 
proudly. ‘I shall be seven 
next Thanksgiving.” 

“1 do believe he could pull 
out the damper all right,” 
said Hulda. “He always 
does just as he is told.” 

“Yes, always,” said grand- 
ma. 

And by reason of this good 
character Tony was allowed 
to stay home. 

“Now I'll make my snow 
man,” said Tony, looking 
with great satisfaction at the 
big sleigh as it drove away 
with its load. 

The snow had fallen a foot 
and a half deep two or three 
days ago. To-day it was 
thawing a little, and Jacob, the farm boy, told 
him it was exactly right for making a snow man; 
and Tony was afraid that if he waited till 
afternoon it would be too soft. 

He worked as hard as a six-year-old boy could 
work, remembering just at the right time to go 
into the great kitchen and pull out the damper as 
Hulda had told him; and by the time the others 
came from church there it was, a splendid fellow, 
legs, arms, head, nose, chin and all, waiting for 
a few finishing touches from Jacob. 

The turkey in the oven was baking, too, just 
asa Thankegiving turkey ought to bake. 

Jacob touched up the man, while Hulda touched 
up the turkey. He madea hat for him, a difficult 
thing to do, and ended by putting a pipe in his 
mouth. 

But Tony was a Band-of-Hopé boy, and would 
not allow that. 

It froze hard that night, and in the morning 
the snow man was as solid asa rock. He had 
come for the winter, Jacob said. 

“You'll have to get along with the snow man,’”” 
said Tony, when grandma was wishing him 
good-by; but grandma thought the snow man 
would very poorly fill the place of her merry, 
laughing little boy. 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“What's become of the churn ?"* asked Hulda, 
the day after all the Thanksgiving visitors were 
gone. “It’s gone.” 

“It must be in the shed just where you put it,’’ 
said grandma. 

“T should ’a’ aaid so myself,” said Hulda, “but 
I’ve hunted high and low and it isn't anywheres.”” 

“‘We haven't churned for a week," said 
grandma. 

“No, ’cause the company wanted all the milk 
and cream. But I want to churn now, and where 
that churn can ’a’ went to beats me.”’ 

It was a most surprising mystery. Grandma 
and Hulda hunted through the whole house. 
Jacob hunted through barns, stables and gran- 
aries, and then came in declaring it couldn’t 
be anywhere except in the shed and must be 
there. But his saying so did not make it so. 


After every nook and corner of the place had 
| been searched every body declared the churn must 
have been stolen. 

| All winter long the snow man stood in the front 
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yard. Sometimes a little thaw would come, and 
he lost his nose and chin and then his hat. But 
it always froze hard again, and it was late in 
March before his arms melted away. 

That was the beginning of a long thaw. The 
sun must have thought him a funny man, for he 
smiled down on him till there was nothing left of 
him but a little heap of snow. 

And then Hulda, looking out of the window 
one day, exclaimed: ““My—land!” 

“What is it?” asked Jacob. 

“If there aint that churn!”’ 

“I’m blessed if it isn’t,’” said Jacob. 

He went out, kicked the churn out of the snow 
and brought it into the house. 

Four months ago a small boy had found it very 
hard to make a good beginning on his snow man. 

“The snow slumps.down so,” he said. “I 
must have something to start it with.” 

He hunted about in the barn and the shed. 

“Ah, there’s the very thing,’”’ he said. 
isn't so big as a barrel and will do better.”” 

So he set it firmly down, piled the snow all 
around it, and had a good start for his snow man. 

The hoops were rusty, and the churn soon fell 
to pieces, but nobody cared, for a new churn had 
been bought long ago. 
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There was a great laugh about it, but grandma | 
wiped her eyes as she said: “I'd give another 
churn to have the dear little fellow here again.’ 


——~+o-—____ 
For the Companion. 
AFTBR THANKSGIVING. 


«What did you do on Thanksgiving ?”” 

“Oh! I had a glorious time! I was helped 
three times to turkey.”” 

“So was I.” 

“And twice to ice-cream, and I had quarter of 
a mince-pie, and a lot of custard.’” 

“I had pumpkin-pie, and custard-pie, and 
mince and apple turnovers. Then I had nuts and 
raisins —”” 

“So did I!” 

“And can 

“So did I!” 

“‘And next day I had the doctor.” 

“So did 1!” 
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For the Companion. 
THE MAGIC VINE. 


A fairy seed I planted, 
So dry and white and old; 
There sprang a vine enchanted 
With magic flowers of gold. 
I watched it, I tended it, 
And, truly, by and by 
It bore a Jack-o’-lantern 
And a great Thanksgiving pie! 


—_+or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


CHUBBY AT THE TELEPHONE. 


Hello, grandma! Hello! 

All right. This is me, grandma. 
coming to-morrow. 

Is the turkey real big? Oh, two of ’em? 

That’s nice. Are they undressed yet? 

I'd like to sit by you at the table. I’m glad 
Mamie and Harry are there. Did you say Aunt 
Jessie was coming with Ted and Mittie ? 

Oh, what fun there’ll be! Do you have to look 


Is that grandma? 
We're all 
















at the pies? Well, good-by. We'll come real 





early. | 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 


RIDDLE. 

I'm round and I’m golden, and pleasant to see; 
Yet short is my life if ’m good—ah, me! 

My praiees are eounded in rhyme and In prose ; 
1am truly American, every one knows; 

And tf I’m not present, your glad eyes to greet, 
Your Thanksgiving dinner will not be complete. 

2. 
ACROSTIC AND ZIGZAGS. 


oe il 


Bete e eee 
ee rs 
eee eee eens 
we eeetoee 


Bomsacecwe 


Across. 


. A mercenary. 
. Pertaining to the opera. 
. Letters sent. 
. Beseeches. 
. Acts of a corporation, in. 
tended as permanent rules or 
laws. 

6. A little State, consisting 
of _a few cities or towns. 

7. A fever of one day's con. 
tinuance only. 

8 Obvious. 


eee 


9. Left a boat or ship and 
passed to land. 

10. The act of critically ex- 
amining. 


Acrostic. 


1 to 10. The best places at 
which to spend Thanksgiving. 


Zigzags. 


11 to 20. That which none 
should fail to do on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
A THANKSGIVING GUEST. 


One-sixth of a violet, modest 
and blue; 

Two-tenths of a heliotrope, 
purple of hue; 

One-fifth of a pansy; one- 
fourth of a rose; 

One-cighth of the prettiest 
hawthorn that grows; 

One-ninth of a buttercup, all 
a-shine; 

One-fifth of a daisy, the true. 
love sign; 

One-tenth of a mignonette, 
flower undefiled; 

Two -eighths of a harebell, 
Nature’s own child; 

One-scventh of arbutus, pink 
as the dawn; 

One-fourth of a lily, fair as 
the morn. 








These portions of bloseoms, 
united in one, 

Make the loveliest flower seen 
under the sun, 

And on a Thankegiving, it 
must be confessed, 

At the family feast 'tis the 
most honored guest. 


4. 
CHRONOSTICON. 


One letter from cach sen- 
tence will give the date of the 
first Thanksgiving Day in 
New England. 


Thanksgiving Day is an 
annual religious festival ob- 
served particularly in the 
New England States, but also 
in many other parts of our 
country. It was suggested 
by the Hebrew Feastofraber- 
nacles, a feast of ingathering 
at the end of the year. The 
occasional observance of & 
day of thankegiving, formal] 
recommended by the civil 
authorities, was not unusual 
in Europe. Such a day was 
observed in Leyden, Holland, 
Oct. 3, 1575, the first anniver- 
sary of the extraordinary de- 
livérance of that city from 
siege. In 1608 the Pilgrim 
church, exiled from England, went to Ho and 
and remained there till 1620, when it sent off the 
Mayflower colony to New England. Quite early 
in the history of the colony at Plymouth, Governor 
Bradford sent four men out fowling, after the 
harvest had been gathered in, that they “might 
after a more special manner rejoice together. 
God had blessed their labors, and this was to be & 
feast of thanksgiving. ‘So they met together and 
thanked God with all their hearts.” 

LILIAN Payson. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 Lau bDaNuvw M 
UMBRELLA 
CaLENDAR 
RicocHneET 
ELIOENATI 
TaciTruR WN 
InTERVAL 
ALQutiIrFoU 
MARMWMOS ET 
OurtrGarke H 
TENTACLE 
TiIMONEER 


Primals—Lucretia Mott. 
Finals—Martin Luther. 


2. Herring. 

3. 1. Vat-d-can. 2. Ton-e-less. 3. Cap-a-city. 4. 
Proverb-i-ally. 5. Port-i-co. 

4. Fair, fare, well—farewell. Welfare. 

5. Communicate, Altercate, Truncate, Hecate, 


Adjudicate, Rusticate, Intricate, Nidificate, Edu- 
cate—Catharine. 
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For the Companion. 
ON THE NORTH SEA BANKS. 
In Three Chapters.— Chapter III. 
Through One Gale and Home. 


Here is an experience of my own. All my 
other sketches are true, but I had to depend on 
skippers and others for matters of detail, because 
of course I could not be in a dozen places at 
once during a gale or snow-storm. 

My little girl had played me some heart- 
breaking music of Beethoven before I came 
away, and on one strange night this music came 
into ny head, and insisted on singing itself until 
I felt that the tears must come—or something 
foolish like that take place. : 

‘All day long there was a something wrong. 
You remember how Cowper makes Alexander 
Selkirk say of the animals, “Their tameness is 
shocking to me?” Well, the birds 
almost shocked me by what seemed 
their undue familiarity and tameness. 

I was sad when some poor robin or 
lark or thrush became weak, and could 
not overtake our vessel, because I 
knew the wicked gulls would soon 
have him; and thus it was pitiful to 
see a little creature close its wings and 
float away like a dead leaf. 

But when they got on board, they 
made up for all their troubles by exces- 
sive familiarity. A robin did not in 
the least mind helping himself in the 
cabin, and the golden-crested wrens 
crawled like mice about my sea-boots 
whenever they had the fancy, and they 
wound in and out among the festooned 
nets, and seemed sorely disappointed 
on finding no kind of fruit. 

T could imagine them saying, “How 
pleasant it will be to get back to 
Siberia in the spring! You can fly for 
a thousand miles there over flowers, 
and you need want for nothing. Then 
there are three gorgeous months when 
you can stuff the little ones in their 
nests with everything that is good, and 
all your millions of friends are round 
you for miles and miles, and they all 
sing against each otber until you are 
bound to join in. What makes us 
come to this place, where there is 
nothing?" 

‘What, indeed? We set up a colony 
of birds during that dreary day, and I 
know now they all made up their 
minds to stay if they could, for mischief was about. 
When the darkness came, our. men had to work, 
but, happily, I was on a splendid vessel, where 
the men were treated like human beings, and 
they fed well before they started their big job. 

As the day was 60 hideous, and the bodeful 
feeling in the air so strong, I was not sorry to 
sit in the crew’s cabin for a while. There four 
powerful fellows disposed of some little trifles, | 
such as a cabbage, a large piece of mutton, a few | 
pounds of pudding, and an odd loaf or 0 which 
did not count. 

Had they said, “We should like to eat you, 
sir,"" I should not have doubted their capability, 
and my only appeal would have been to their 
sense of comradeship. 

“Breeze comin’, sir,” said one. “You jest see 
how this old girl jumps at her trawl when we 
ketehes it.”” 

The “old girl was jumping quite enough 
already for ordinary tastes, since she deposited 
everything —ineluding the cook —in places for 
which other arrangements had been made. 

A bitter, bitter night it was—clear overhead, 
but thick below, as the wind was working up in 
pressure, and the drift plucked away from the 
tops of the seas was like a river of fine salt, if 1 
may employ such a queer simile. Certainly it 
was not like water. 

We were a fleet of about one hundred sail. 
The roar made by our procession was very 
imposing, for each ship was like a great harp for 
the gale to play on; and if you can imagine a 
harp with a note as strong and deep as that of a 
sixty-four-pounder gun, you may fancy what a 
noise our orchestra managed to make. 

To me it was inspiriting, but our men did not 
enjoy it, for they had to think of reefing, and 1 
had not. 

When the King of the Winds gave his signal- 
blast, and the great battle began, you might 
have thought that all the artillery in the world 
had opened together. It was no review day; it 
was like a great battle where the roar of the 
guns quells the peevish, dull rattle of musketry, 
and would quell the thunder if a storm began. 

Then we had to put our vessel's nose up to the 
Wind, and the men got to work with their reefing. 
I could understand easily how it is that so many 
surgical cases must be tended morning after 
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ing. ‘The Deep-Sea Mission people attended 
on eight thousand men in 1889 alone, and these 
were nearly all surgical or dental cases. 

Many of the fishers suffer like that cool gentle- 
man who went on board a mission vossel last 
year and said, “Pound o' "bacca and two teeth 
ont. And look sbarp, for the Admiral's sailing. 
‘The Admiral was going to another fishing-ground, 
and this eager personage wanted to catch him; 
s0 he merely mentioned the teeth casually. But 
the ordinary cases are more horrifying smashes 
and jams and internal injuries and complicated 
fractures of important bones. 

See the men and boys reefing in @ gale, and 
yon will wonder how any of them ever escapo 
being injured for a week together. Our boy in 
this gale was a pink-cheeked fellow, with a face 
like the ideal picture usually painted of John 
Bull. He despised hate and caps. He had about 
twenty falls per day, and he came up smiling in 
spite of wind, weather and tumbles. 

To see that youth whip himself up on the 
trembling boom and work with the reefing-tackle, 
while ever and again came jerks that must have 
made the roots of his very teeth ache—to see 
that was to understand a new phase of life. You 
could not daunt that boy, though he was not 
fourteen; he was born amid the talk of danger, 
and he learned to face death before he learned to 
spell. 

There he lay along his swaying perch. The 








us, and the rush of the sea toward her—the 
tremendous effort to pile wave on wave—was 
such that she seemed to be coming down from a 
terraced Alp that loomed above us, and mingled 
the dirty green of its summit with the clouds. 

Poor brig! We could not help her very well, 
and she did not ask for help, but she was hard 
put to it, and many another vessel fared sorely 
that day. It seemed as though Death, like a 
mighty faleon, had swooped down on a flock of 
weak creatures, and now each was flying for dear 
life from the inexorable terror. 

‘As for our fleet they were all gone, and a man 
at the mast-head could see nothing of them. I 
sneaked up on deck when I could, and watched 
the scene with all the fascination born of horrors. 

When a steamer rolled away far to leeward of 
us, and lay on her broadside whenever she pitched, 
I knew she was doomed. She disappeared, and 
I knew she had foundered without making a 
signal of distress; yet our skipper took the 
business as part of the day’s work. 

“We have it like this off and on from October 
to March, and October and January are perhaps 
the wors' 

Let me again say that work is never interrupted 
for an hour in all this, unless it comes to ® case 
of foundering. 

What a night was the second night! And then 
the morning, when at last we found our people, 
and watched the crippled ships draw up one by 











A Terrible Gale. 


wind rose to a scream as it rushed out of the 
courses of the sail; that alone seemed enough to 
blow him down from his eminence, but he worked 
and worked, and though the wooden eyelet of 
the reef-earing gave way, he managed his job, 
and came down—of course with a fall. 

The task of making safe grew wilder and 
wilder each minute, and one of our fellows fell 
off the mizzen-boom with his rope in his hand. 
It was lucky that the rope was there, or he must 
have gone forever. Drenched, chilled, shaken, 
he was nevertheless not scared, and went on with 
his business as if nothing had happened out of 
the way. 

When I said, “What a shave, old fellow!" he 
grinned and answered, “Seen many men lost 
that same way, sir. It ali depends on how you're 
caught.” 

Amid all this we were resolved to fish till the 
last available minute had expired. A man may 
go through many a risk like that endured by the 
one who fell from the mizzen-boom, and he may 
earn no more than twopence or threepence for 
some hours of perilous work. Yet these men 
stick to it, and weather can hardly be said to 
come within the range of their practical calcula- 
tions at all. 

For the entire haul which we got at the begin- 
ning of that terrible breeze, our five hands 
received among them about two shillings and 
twopence, and cach of them risked his life ina 
way in which no circus gymnast would think of 
doing—even with a springy net under him instead 
of a roaring sea. 

But the gale had to be fought at last, if we 
were not to be forced under water; and we put 
the vessel so that she could ride, while onr men 
cleaned fish, and our chubby boy slept. The 
wicked days are gone when a boy was not per- 
mitted to have a bed; and my pink-faced prodigy 
Was on a mattress which would have been quite 
comfortable had it been dry. Bedclothes, of 
course, no one would dream of using. Even in 
this luxurious ship of ours, all the men slept in 
their clothes and never changed them; and Pink- 
face was absolutely in a trance, despite his 
steaming guernsey and large wet stockings. 

Death was abroad; some desolate ships were 
scurrying about like belated ghosts, when the sad 
and boding dawn arose. One brig came toward 





one! Death had been busy; the black flags 
would be sorely thick on the river, and our 
vessels that went home would too often be forced 
to put their own flags half-mast high when the 
crowd came to meet them. 

We had every form of cut, wound, contusion 
and fracture to deal with, and I began to wonder 
bow any fisherman ever retains his proper com- 
plement of limbs until he reaches manhood. 

One poor fellow with a bruise on his side 
roused my pity, for his liver must have been 
simply disorganized by the fall which he had 
received. It was piteous to see his agony as he 
was hoisted on board. 

‘We have beautiful swing-lifts now, and magical 
spring-litters, so that a man may be whisked up 
and down as though nothing were the matter 
with him. But it was not so in the old times, 
and I pitied the man with three broken fingers 
who had to climb on board of us. 

The sea was sullen still, and as our sufferers 
came confidently up, one by one, it was hard to 
watch the cruel difficulty of embarking and 
disembarking them. They are stoics, these 
fishermen, and the thought of the pain they 
endure without flinching makes my flesh creep. 
Even the boys are indomitable. 

Well, I left the sailing-vessel and went on 
board one of the steamers that make their jour- 
neys, punctually as the post, in all weathers. 
Then the gale was kind enough to come on again, 
and I stayed forty-eight hours on the bridge, 
while the sleet and rain and frosty gale played on 
me. I saw the whole panorama of the North 
Sea, and heard its orchestra. 

My girl's Beethoven air had stayed with me all 
the time, and I knew that the artist to describe 
the sea of storms is not a prose writer, but a 
musician like Beethoven. 

If you wateh one of those sturdy steamers 
smashing her way by sheer power of her immense 
engines through seas that would make an ironclad 
slow down, you understand something of the 
resistless power of Inxury, which can induce 
men to face the worst hurricane that ever blew 
only to provide an article which has become a 
necessity for the rich, though to the million, it is 
an almost unattainable luxury. 

I felt as comfortable on that steamer as though 
I were in St. Paul's Cathedral, though the seas 


were knocking the life out of Sailing-vessels; 
and as I fared home to my comfortable studs, | 
thought kindly of the good fellows whom I hed 
left who had no pleasant rooms to come to, and 
who must remain out as if there had been no 
gale, and as though Death had not held high 


revel. James Reuncimay, 


———+or—__ 


For the Companion. 


HOLIDAY RECREATIONS. 


Each year the approach of the holiday season 
brings a demand for new recreations and forms 
of entertainment. The annual family gathering, 
the church, and the many associations of social 
life seok what is novel and timely in the recreative 
arts with which to enliven the merry-making 
season. 

The traditional features of the Christmas-tide 
are the growths of centuries and of the customs 
of many lands, but novelties in these arts usually 
arise from the social changes and developments 
of the year. 

What is there that is neto that we may offer for 
young people’s entertainments for 1891? 

The common use of electricity in most American 
towns makes it possible to produce in many 
homes, balls and churches, the decorative effect 
of an electric star. This -was done ina church 
in one of the suburbs of Boston last 
year, 80 successfully and beautifully as 
to excite the admiration of all who 
saw it. 

The literary exercises on the occa- 
sion related to the Star that led the 
Magi, and the music consisted of songs 
of the Star. 

By the use of platinum, mirrors and 
colored reflectors, many beautifal effects 
may be produced in the hands of an 
expert by the electric lights. The Star 
may be made to assume the form of 
the Cross, as shown in Doré’s famous 
conception, which may be seen in 
many illustrated Bibles. The name of 
such an exercise for children’s enter- 
tainment may be ‘Following the Star.” 

During the year short stories bave 
become the popular reading. Inancient 
times short stories were the parables 
of the nations. The Hebrews expressed 
all spiritual truth in the form of short 
stories, as the Germans illustrate meta- 
physical thought to-day. Short stories 
were the literary jewels of Ambia, 
Persia and the East. They were recited 
by natural story-tellers in the courts 
of caliphs and kings, as the old English 
minstrels relearsed the Arthurian leg- 
ends. This form of story has found a 
sudden revival in our country, and it 
often takes the form of a narration in 
the first person and in dialect. 

The reading of short stories in the 
first person and in dialect bas also 
become a popular feature of the concert 

hall. A few years ago there were few public 
readers. Such entertainers are now becoming as 
common as the minstrels in the glittering armies 
of the Crusades. Schools of elocutionary art 
multiply, and the favorite recitation is the 
humorous or pathetic short dialect or character 
story. 
But a new form of relating such a story, and 
one admirably adapted to holiday service, is to 
‘ appear in the costume, habit and apparent condi- 
[fen of the character assumed. The telling of 
| 





stories in costume is a growing feature of New 
|England social life. The stories of “Uncle 
Remus” may be read in negro costume; those of 
| Miss Wilkins in old New England or provincial 
dress, and all dialect stories related in the frst 
person, in the same picturesque way. 

‘We attended last winter a social entertainment 
| given by a Spanish class, in which the speakers, 
singers, guitar and mandolin players all appesred 
in costume and related and sung the ballads and 
romances of Spain. 
+ The coining yee which celebrates the Amer- 
ican discovery, invites a revival of Spanish 
historical tableaux and music. 

The? stringed instruments of the Latin races 
!and the South are growing in popular favor #8 
‘the romances of the Great Discovery gsin 
‘become active in the student's experience 
| Among the scenes that may be effectively pre- 
sented in tableaux with the music of the cavalier 
and bolero, we may suggest Columbus as & bar 
on the quay of Genoa, after the manner of 
| exqu' statuette in the Boston Art ase ‘ 
| picture of which many of our readers may bas : 
seen; Columbus at the gate of La Ral i 
Columbus's first sight of Isabella; Colum a 
| listening to the music of land birds, which a s 
may be imitated; the Te Deum of Columbus lt 
San Salvador, which music may be sung by A 
unseen chorus; Columbus's first interview ¥i 
Indians; his second meeting with Isabella: Me 
narration to the Spanish sovereigns on the ee 
of Sante Fé; the Viceroy in chains, and 
death. 

On the field of Sante Fé at Barcelona te 
chapel choir of Isabella sang a Te Deum baa 
Columbus had finished the narrative © 
Discovery. Columbus appeared in rich or 
Gress on this occasion and was attended 
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Indians with plumes, jewels and tropic birds. 
This scene would make a rich historical tableau 
for music. Any one of the old Te Deums might 
not inappropriately be chanted. 

The fabulous Santa Claus as a holiday visitor 
has certainly lost the charm of novelty, but 
always welcome will be the idea of the coming of 
a merry Present-maker, who somehow represents 
“ spirit and character of the festival of Good 

ill. 

We have recently seen this personification 
made by a very acceptable and popular personage 
called “The Jolly Old Candy Man.” The name 
suggests the character assumed. A man in the 
white apron and white shovel hat of a confec- 
tioner comes into the social assembly, school or 
festival bearing a large tray heaped with bon- 
bons. He may also bear a pack of packages of 
candy on his back. He calls out his candies 
after the manner of street-criers, and may say : 

“Here I come from Good Will, the great 
confectioner; here 1 come, with packages of 
candy for all good boys and girls. Is this the 
place? Ah! I see itis. Harry Goodyear! is he 
I knew he would be here. Here's 
@ package for you, Harry. Candies! Candies 
from Good Will. Mary Manners! is she here? 
Candies from Good Will!” 

The person to assume this character must be a 
wit anda ready talker. He must be able to say 
amusing and agreeable things to the young 
people as he supplies each a package of candy. 
‘We once saw this part so well sustained at a 
children’s festival that the whole audience for 
nearly an hour was kept in a most delightful 
mood of excitement and amusement. 

The character is a most popular successor of 
the old-time favorite, where a new feature is 
desired. 

His steps from person to person or from class 
to class may be made to lively music on the 
piano, and he may sing the famons old song of 








“I'm a Jolly old quack, quack, 


quack, 
And learry my pack'’on my 


back,” 
altered to suit the occasion, as 


“I'm a jolly old candy man, 
And Ido the best I can 
The world with sweetness and Joy to All, 
And serve the people of Good Will !" 
H. BS 


——- +e 


For the Companion. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


There were two little furrows between Alice’s 
eyes, and yet she was thinking about Christmas. 

“Papa and the hoys—oh dear! and mamma 
and Aunt Lou and Cousin Rose, and at least 
three of the schoolgirls and Mademoiselle Corot, 
and—no, do not suggest bags nor pillows nor 
book-marks (addressing her image in the glass), 
for 1am sick and tired of them! I cannot paint, 
and I hate to sew. I can make photographs 
which my family do not appreciate, and I can 
t mottoes on cards, and—let me see! Papa 
wishes to have a party for his Loyal Legioners, 
and I heard mamma say to him, ‘After the 
holidays, John?” Loyal Legion—soldiers—drums 
—fiags—songs, and there’s Jack’s army now. 
Tra la!’ and she shook her hand at the round 
face in the glass as she ran out of the room. 

What she did 
was to get her 
kodak and a 
handful of 
cookies, and 
hurry to the 
sunny garden. 
A string of 
little boys with 
drums and 
whistles were 
following a 
great paper hat from under which came cries of, 
“March! Shoulder arms!” 

“Here, Jack, want a cookie? Bring up your 
men. I press the button and you do the rest;”” 
and click after click announced a soldier taken 
captive. 

Then Alice shut herself in her dark-room, and 
for days was wholly occupied. The next week 
she came to me triumphant. 

“«Papa’s Christmas present,” she said. “Dinner 
cards for his party.” 

I never saw anything prettier. Fourteen 
squares of heavy, creamy paper, “bromide,” 
Alice called it, each with a 
different picture of a boy 
soldier. By this bromide 
process the photograph needs 
no mounting, and looks like 
an etching or a steel-engray- 
ing rather than a common 
photograph. Some of the 
cards were further decorated 
with bars of army music, 
done with pen and ink, and 
space was left for the name 
of the guest. By means of 9 thin card and a 
letter-press Alice had given each card a plate 
impression, which added an aristocratic air. 

Alice’s eyes danced with delight. 

“I have solved the Christmas problem. See!” 
and more ribbon-tied packets were drawn out. 
Mamma's lunch cards were decorated with lucky 
clover leaves. 
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I used to stuff them in my school-books and look 
out for good luck to follow. And hasn't it? I 
stick them on to large correspondence cards with 
the white of an egg, which does not stain the leaf. 
The letters I put on with green water-color and a 
brash. How I hunted for quotations! Those on 
mamma’s set are all cordial and ‘homey.’ ! have 
found nine of them. Listen.”" 

“Better be born lucky than rich." 

“Well met.” 

“Sweet symbols.” 

«Favored ever be thy way.” 

“Welcome as a four-leaf clover.” 

“Good Iuck to ye.” 

“A smnall fortune. 

“Live in clover.” 

“Lead on to fortune.” 





“Aunt Lou’s quotations are from Shakespeare 
and Browning. I thought it would be fun at her 
party to have each guest read her quotation 
aloud, and let the others guess what play it is 
from. She might give a prize, too, and so bridge 
over the bouillon.” 

Nature and fortune joined.— King John. 

Now heaven send thee good fortune.—Merry 
Wives. 

A vision fair, and fortunate—Julius Cesar. 

Fortune play upon thy prosperous helm.—AU!’s 
Well. 

Good luck lies in odd numbers.—Merry Wives. 

Earnest of success.—Macbeth. 

Iam blest in your acquaintance.—Merry Wives. 

The top of admiration.—Tempest. 

Lucky joys and golden times.—2 Henry IV. 

Thou art worthy to touch fortune’s finger.— 
Twelfth Night. 

I thank you for your ready presence.— Luria. 

Made ina piece of Nature's madness.— Flight 
of Duchess. 

“These I like even better. Jack borrowed a 
punch from a cobbler he knows, and with it I 
made two holes in each card. Only quotations 
are here now—see what pretty ones—but just 
before they are used the long stem of a flower is 
to be slipped throngh. These are for Cousin 
Rose’s luncheon, and pink buds must be used.”” 

For women are 
as roses.—Shake- 
speare. 

My sweet Roso, 
my dear Rose.— 
Shakespeare. 

Gather ye rose- 
buds while ye 
may.—Herrick. 

For this I'll blush you thanks.—Shakespeare. 

Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds.—, 
Wisdom of Solomon. 

Stealing and giving odor.—Shakespeare. 

The rose was awake all night for your sake.— 
Tennyson. 

The rose is fairest when ‘tis budding new.— 
Scott. 

She wears the rose of youth.—Shakespeare. 

“Mand’s cards are to have pansies, our class 
flower.”” 

“Only a pansy blossom.” 

“A blossom passing fair.” 

“Pansies—pray you love, remember.” 

“Sweets to the sweet.”’ 

«“] send thee pansies, flowers of remembrance.” 

“Fair pledges.” 

“Sweet symbols.” 

“My thoughts of gold.” 

«Mademoiselle may 
choose her own; but 
see, her mottoes are 
all in French.” 

«Quand le coeur est 
plein, il déborde.”” 

“Qni se ressem- 
ble, s'assemble.” 

“On est assez riche quand on a le necessaire.” 














“TI n’est sauce que l’appétit.” 

“Plus on est de fous, plus on rit.” 

“Apres nous le déluge.” 

“Chacun son godt.” 

“Vive la bagatelle.” 

“A bras ouverts.”” 

I held out my hand for more, and received a 


“For Will. He always has the same 


long box. 


“You know how many I am always finding. | boys and girls, so I put their names on now.” 











On long, glossy magnolia leaves (those from the 
rubber plant are even nicer) the names were 
printed in fancy letters with gold paint. “How 
pretty they will look on the white napkins! and 
we must have yellow roses on the table. You 
like them all? And just think, I have not 
touched a needle to any of them!” 


Lucy Exriot KEEer. 
++ ___ 
For the Companion. 
AN “APRON-CHRISTMAS.” 


“Come around and see my aprons,” said my 
pretty young friend, Mrs. Elliot, as we parted 
after a day’s shopping together. “You know I 
had an apron-Christmas this year. I believe 
every one of my friends but you has been to the 
exhibition—and stolen all the patterns!"’ she 
added gaily, as she stepped aboard her car. 

I had but just returned from a long series of 
travels in search of health for a dear child. 
Though well rewarded on that score, the settling 
down again into home life and housekeeping 
involved much work and thought. I began to 
find a stay-at-home wardrobe needed many things 
uncalled for in our family flights from hotel to 
hotel. 

“(Now there’s another thing I must have. Some 
aprons! Bless my heart! I have not worn one 
for four years, and I used to have so many!” I 
said to myself on the way home. 

So next week I called on my pretty friend. 
After I had seen the treasures added to her home, 
and heard of many things that had happened to 
the Elliots during my absence, my hostess said, 
“And now you must see my aprons! 

“Charlie laughs at me,” she explained. ‘He 
says the diamond ear-rings and lovely china that 
he and father gave me have quite lost their 
novelty, while the aprons are talked of and 
shown to somebody at least once a day ! 

“Yon see,” she chatted on, as we went 
up-stairs, “when Emily and the girls at home 
were hinting and asking about what I wanted 
this Christmas, I didn’t care to mention anything 
expensive for them to buy. Besides that, my 
wedding gifts are only two years old. I had so 
many that bric-A-brac and ‘Jamescracks,’ as 
Howells says, are already too numerous to 
mention in my rooms. So I said to the girls, 
‘Oh, just make me some aprons. I am entirely 
out of them, and baby’s sewing takes so much 
time.” 

“Well, those dear girls! They didn’t think at 
first of making so much account of my remark. 
But Emily says that as they were talking together, 
thinking what kind of aprons to make, and each 
suggesting something different, Hattie cried ont, 
‘Let's give her an apron-Christmas! Each one 
of us take a particular kind and see what we can 
do.’ Now see if they did not do wonders! 

“JT had forgotten my own words when they 
came. You can't think how surprised and 
pleased I was with them all. Emily had feared 
I might be disappointed to receive only aprons 
from everybody at home! But you will see that 
these are not ordinary aprons, by any means.” 

We were now in her sleeping-room. Opening 
the drawers of a chiffonnier she took out first 
something shaped very much like the high-necked 
aprons small children wear, but without sleeves. 
In this she speedily enveloped herself. 

“This one,” said she, ‘is my ‘chambermaid 
apron.’ I always take care of my own room, 
and I keep this here to slip on every morning 
while making the beds. It is so pretty I quite 
want to wear it down-stairs.”” 

It was made of a very yellow, unbleached 
cotton. The seams were corded and all the edges 
bound with a strip of turkey-red. At the back 
it was fastened with scarlet buttons and fitted 
rather closely. 

“Hattie,” she said, “made this pile of checked 
gingham aprons with the hems all worked in a 
pretty Grecian border in cross-stitch. They are 
for the days when Biddy takes her ‘afternoons 
out,’ and I get tea. They come to the bottom of 
my skirt, 60 my dresses are safo from spots. 

“But see my bath apron!” she exclaimed. ‘I 
used to have to spread a blanket across my lap to 
lay baby on, after lifting him all dripping from 
his tub. It was so clumsy and took so long to 
dry every day, that I am disgusted just to 
remember it now! Florence made this of a 
square of heavy, twilled flannel, feather-stitching 
the hems with blue wash-silk. The top has a 
ribbon run in for a belt, but it can be slipped 
out when the apron goes to the laundry. There 
are blue morning-glories worked in the lower 
corners. And here is another like it, only with the 
stitching and flowers in pink silks.”” 

The younger sisters had chosen still more 
fanciful aprons. One especially dainty was made 
of five strips of linen lawn, each five inches wide 
and thirty long, alternated with four rows of 
crocheted insertion of a pretty pattern. The 
strips were sewed together lengthwise, and the 
apron finished with broad strings of the lawn. 

“One of my old school friends,” said Mrs. 
Elliot, opening another drawer, ‘joined in the 
‘apron festival’ by accident, for she sent me this 
beautiful one from Chicago. She was always 
rather stout, herself, and used to think she could 
not wear an apron, however handsome it might 
he, because it seemed to add to her size. But 
she writes that since she learned this way to 
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make them sho wears one on all possible occa- 
sions—they are go becoming.” 

This apron was the prettiest of all. The 
material was a plaid India linen, prettily trimmed 
with lace, but the peculiarity lay in the binding 
and the way it was applied. It was a pointed 
yoke shape. The V in the centre about four 
inches in depth sloped gradually to each side, 
where the width was an inch and a half. The 
gathers were thus brought below the line of the 
waist, and the effect was very good. 

There was another of this pattern, but made of 
India washable silk with pockets and strings 
pointed to match the yoke binding. 

“Mamma was at a loss,” she said, “to find 
some kind no one else had chosen, until she 
noticed in one of the large dry goods stores in 
Boston the skirt-aprons of black sateen or cam- 
bric which the salesgirls wear to protect their 
dresses behind the counters. I have found it just 
the thing to put on over my dress while sweeping 
and dusting. It is quite full and bas an extra 
long placket-opening, so it slips on and off easily. 

“Then mamma added a set of creeping-aprons 
for baby, and they are such a comfort! His old 
ones were always pushing up and leaving his 
white dress and skirts to rub over the carpet. 
These are a quarter of a yard longer than his 
dresses, and sewed up like a bag across the 
bottom. He comes out of his ‘bag’ all fresh and 
clean when he gets tired of creeping, instead 
of having to be dressed all over again to be 
presentable.”” 

By this time there was a veritable apron-show 
spread over bed, tables and chai As we folded 
them away, I not only planned to copy most of 
them for my own use, but to begin an apron- 
outfit for a next Christmas present. 

Atice C. TILDEN. 
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For the Companion. 


UP IN GRANDMOTHER’S 
ATTIC. : 


Nowadays @ roomy attic is a luxury with 
which houses are seldom provided; but our 
grandfathers built their homes with much con- 
sideration for their ample store-house under the 
rafters, which made so delightful a rainy-day 
playground for the boys and girls. 

‘A good deal of space was given to these high- 
peaked rooms which, in the opinion of modern 
builders, belongs to the rooms below. Be the 
practical question. as it may, it is rare good luck 
if one can get a peep into one of these old- 
fashioned receptacles of the household gods of a 
former generation; for if the attic has not been 
pillaged by collectors, most of the old articles are 
still resting there, hanging from wooden pegs 
driven into the timbers of the roof, or tucked 
snugly away under the eaves. 

I shall bring out some of these things, and 
brush the dust from them for the benefit of 
present-day readers. 

We shall need a light to explore the dark 
corners of onr attic; so let us strike one with this 





TINDER- WHEEL. 


ancient tinder-wheel, and light that whale-oil 
lamp over there on the shelf. 

Into the end of the tin box nearest the wheel 
was placed the tinder, a bit of tow, or other 
substance easily ignited. The wheel was made 
to revolve rapidly by pulling on a string wound 
sround the shaft, as a 
boy spins his top. The 
wheel, rubbing against 
a piece of flint, sont a 
shower of sparks into 
the dry tinder, which 
quickly sprang into a 
blaze; and thus a fire 
was obtained. 

The lamp was filled 
with whale-oil, and had two small, round wicks 
which emerged through two small tubes. There 
was no chimney or shade, but undoubtedly a 
good deal of smoke. 

If we need more illumination we can light 
another lamp, which was used at a somewhat 
later period. This had a broad piece of cloth for 
a wick, whose flame sputtered merrily beneath a 
gnily-painted shade. This great-great grand- 
father of our electric light had no chimney, and 
was filled with lard. 

The old-fashioned candlesticks, made of brass 
or iron, are quite familiar objects, even at the 
present time. The candles used in them were of 
tallow, and were made in two ways. 

The tallow dip was the most ancient and well- 
known illuminating contrivance in this country. 
It was made after this fashion: A great many 
round, slender sticks, each. from ten to fifteen 
inches long, were provided, and upon each stick, 
about an inch apart, were hung cotton wicks as 
long as a candle. All these sticks were then 
hung between two long parallel bars or poles 
placed on chairs, each end of the stick resting 
npon one of the poles. 

Then a large kettle of melted tallow was 
provided, and placed by the side of the poles. 








On LAMP. 
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The “dipper” then began to plunge the wicks 
into this hot tallow, beginning at one end of his 
poles, and returning each dripping stickful of 
tricks to its place on the poles as soon as he had 
ipped it. 

carpe time he had gone tho length of his poles, 
the tallow adhering to the first stick of wicks had 
hardened sufficiently to be dipped again. It was 
again plunged, and the round once more gone 
through. The process was repeated until, upon 
each of all the wicks, a candle of sufficient sizo 
was formed. 

‘A single evening, in a cold room, would suffice 
for the making of two hundred candles. 

Later came the tin candle-molds—upright tubes, 
in bunches, with top 
and base to hold 
them perfectly even. 
‘A wick was suspend- 
ed in each of those 
tubes, gonerally held 
in place by nails 
across the top; and 
melted tallow was 
poured in around 
them. 

‘A pair of brass or iron “snuffers” in a tray 
was @ necessary accompaniment to a candlo, to 
remove the burned portion of the wick. Some- 
times men and boys grew very expert in snuffing 
candles with 
their fingers; 
but this meth- 
od was not 
approved by SNUFFERS. 
careful people. The light made by a tallow 
candle seems rather meagre to us; but it must 
be romembered that the huge old fireplace was 
the source of a very considerable illumination. 





CANDLE-MOLD. 








TIN KITCHEN, 


Speaking of the open fire brings to mind our 
grandmothers’ manner of cooking. Here is the 

old “tin kitchen” in which the goose was cooked 

for Christmas. It is square structure of tin, 

movable, and open on the side kept toward the 

fire. It basa door at the back, through which 

the condition of the fowl or meat can be noted 

from time to time. 

A spit of iron runs through the centre, upon 
which the fowl is impaled. This spit terminates 
in a crank at one end which, being turned, 
allows all sides of the roast to cook evenly. 

All kinds of meat were roasted in this way, 
being basted from the door at the back whenever 
necessary. 

The tin “baker’’ was more simple in its con- 
struction, and was used in baking the bread, 
“johnny-cakes,” cookies, cake and such food. 
The dough to be 
cooked was set at a 
slant in the baker, 
which was then placed 
before the fire on the 
hearth. 

Bread and other 
food was also cooked 
ina contrivance called 
a Dutch oven. This 
was simply a pan with legs of iron, and an iron 
cover. This oven was placed on the hearth over | 
a bed of coals, and coals were also heaped upon 
the cover, after the articles to be cooked had 
been placed within. 

Brown bread, beans and pios were cooked in 
brick ovens, which were first thoroughly heated 
by building a roaring fire in them. When the 
bricks had been made red hot the coals were 
drawn out, the week’s baking put in, and the biz 
iron door closed. 

These brick ovens were usually built into one 
end of the great fireplace. The other end was 
frequently occupied in 
the evening by the 
small boy of the fam- 
ily who, seated upon 
a low stool, laborious 
ly endeavored by the 
aid of pencil, slate (#22 
and “’rithmetic,” to 
find ont how eight 
small apples could be divided equally among 
nine very hungry boys. 

Much of the housewife’s time in winter was 
spent in transforming the wool, as it came from 
the backs of the Sheep, into yarn or cloth. The 
wool was first washed, and then carded to get it 
into long, slender rolls for spinning. ‘The cards 
used looked much like the cattle-cards of the 
pecent day, except that 
they were larger and had F 
very fine teeth. pit 

= 
Fuax-cous, 


Flax was prepared for 

spinning on the flax- 

comb—a piece of wood which had many sharp 
nails driven through it. Across the points of 
these the flax was drawn, leaving the fibres all 
lying in one direction. 





TIN BAKER, 





DUTCH ovEN, 





The spinning-wheel and the smaller flax-wheel 
have become quite familiar to modern eyes; flax- 
wheels, in particular, being regarded by some as 
suitable things for parlor adornment; though 
they are really, in such a situation, an absurd 
affectation of rusticity. ; 

When the flax or wool had been spun, it was 
“reeled” off the spindle of the wheel upon & hand- 
reel, and thus made into skeins. 
‘When it was desired to wind these 
into balls for knitting, or upon shut- 
tles for weaving, the skeins were 
placed upon a swift, or “swifts,” a8 
this article was commonly called. 
It consisted of an upright standard 
upon which was a revolving frame, 
fitted with movable uprights to ac- 
commodate large or small skeins. 
From the swift the yarn was wound by hand. 

The hand-looms on which the wool and flax 
were woven into cloth may still be seen in 
operation in some remote places. 

Behind an old chest in the attic we shall find 
two curious articles that were connected with the 
personal comfort of the household—a warming- 
pan anda foot-stove. Into the round brass basin 
of the warming-pan were placed live coals from 
the hearth, and the cover was 
closed over them. Grasping the 
handle, the housewife slipped 
the pan deftly between the 
sheets, and passing it rapidly 
about from head to foot, soon 
had the beds in each cold room 
made agreeably warm to creep 
into. 

The foot-stove was a necessary 
companion during church 
services in cold weather. The 
“‘meeting-houses”’ of those 
days had no stoves nor other 
means of raising their frigid temperature. ‘hese 
foot-stoves, filled with coals before starting, went 
regularly to church with the family. 

In the attic, near the warming-pan and foot- 
stove, stands a little old shoemaker’s bench, with 
a block of pegs. These pegs had to be split off, 
one ata time, by hand. 





HAND-REEL, 





‘SwiFTs. 


once each year, and doing the shoemaking and 
mending for the family. 
The tailoress also made yearly visits, and 





FOOT-STOVE, 


nimbly plied her needle and scissors in the 


The shoemaker in those | 
days was an itinerant, going from house to house | 
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manufacture of trousers, jackets, “roundabouts” | 


and gowns. 

Tradition says that boys were often “fitted”’ by 
laying the boy smoothly out upon the cloth, and 
more or less deftly chalking a line around him. 
Be that as it may, the appearance of the clothing 
when finished would give color to this theory. 

The boys and their sisters, when very young, 
were rocked in cradles which must have been 
intended to accustom them to the bumps and jurs 
of later life. Here is one of them in this dark 
corner of the attic, evidently home-made, as wer 
most of the articles used in those days. 











WARMING-PAN. 


Hanging above the cradle, from a stout wooden 
peg in the rafter, is an old saddle provided with 
a pillion or cushion at the back for a woman, on 
which the head of the family and his wife rode 
horseback to church—the wife perched behind 
her lord. 

In those days a great part of all travelling was 
done upon the backs of horses, both by men and 
women. Women often rode their own horses; 
but in going to church the wife was most 
frequently seated upon the pillion, 

On such occasions the men wore swallow-tailed 
coats, with high, rolling collar, the top of which 
was about level with the tops of their ears. The 
good dame’s head was adorned with a “calash,”” 
which was a kind of telescopic sunbonnet, which 
was extended by pulling on a string insorted 
in the folds. 

What a queer figure this old bonnet would cut 
beside one of.the dainty little head adornments 
of to-day! It wonld be as an eagle beside a 
humming-bird. 

I will venture to say, however, that it laste: 
longer and cost less than its modern successor; 
and when the next spring came around, there it 
was all ready to put on, “stylish” and complete, 
as if it were new! For in thoso days fashiong 
changed slowly. B 

After all, many of the old-fashioned joie. 
have muck to recommend them. If we haye yor 
the courage to introduce them into our nivetoen ti 
century homes, at least we can spare thei a 
roomy corner in the attics of our memor: 
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THINKING AND FIGHTING. 


In buman living day by day 

The common soldier is ‘he'h ‘man at ba; 

While leaders bear the worry of the plan— 
The heaviest burden since the world began. 
Thinking and fighting they are twins tudeed 5 
Of each the world has everlasting need. 


Mid-Continent. —Emily Gilmore Alden, 
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For the Companion. 


SOME AMUSING EXPERIMENTS. 
To Sweep a Cent Out of the Hand. 


This seems a very ensy trick, but if done fairly, 
it Is really difficult. 

Open the hand naturally and place the cent on 
the palm, then ask some one to brush it out with a 
whisk-broom. 





After repeated efforts, it will probably be sus- 
pected that the cent fs fastened in your hand in 
some way. In order to prove that it Is not, let the 
sweeper place it on his own palm, and he will find 


it remains as immovable there as when he tricd to | $s, 


sweep it from the bund of the other person. 

A few persons have flat palms. The cent may 
easily be swept off from such palms, but they are 
not common. 


To Pick up an Apple with a Spoon. 


It requires not a little patience to accomplish 
this trick. Place a large, round apple, stem up, 


on a smooth floor; then try to take it up with a | — 


spoon. The very effort of trying to get the spoon 
under the apple starts it rolling, to the ainusement 





of the onlookers. If done quickly enough the 
apple can be taken up while in motion; but the 
proper way is to wait until it ceases to roll, and 
then carefully push the spoon far enough under 
the apple to get the centre of gravity over the 
spoon, when there {s no difficulty in picking it up. 


To Cut an Apple without Breaking the Skin. 


Thread a needle with strong thread. Insert the 
needle just under the skin of the apple, take a 
stitch, and carefully draw the needle and thread 
through to within six or seven inches of the end. 
Then Insert the needle again, this time In the exact 
hole it was withdrawn from. 

Continue the stitches in this manner around the 
apple, withdrawing the needle the last time through 
the first hole made, as in Fig. 1. The thread ts 





entirely around the apple now, conecaled by its 
skin, as in Fig. 2. Take a firm hold of each end of 
the thread and, holding both of the ends well 
together, to prevent tearing the skin, pull gently. 
‘The thread cuts its way slowly through the apple 
until It 3 in two pieces, when the thread is with. 
drawn through the tiny hole made by the needle. 
If this trick is done carefully enough, the breaks 
in the skin will not be discernible on the closest 
Inspection. Indeed, the only convincing proof 
that the apple has been cut in half, will be to pare 
a narrow strip of skin where the needle and thread 
have travelled, when the apple will fall apart, as 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Strongest, Purest, Most Economical. 


Certain baking powder makers are publishing falsified extracts from the 
Government reports, with pretended analyses and certificates, wherein an 


attempt is made to compare their baking powders 


with the “Royal,” or 


making bogus tests from house to house, their obvious purpose being to 
counteract the recent exposures of the inferiority of their own goods arising 
from their impurity, low strength, and lack of keeping qualities as shown 


by the Government chemists and others. 





In Fig. 3. 


As to whether any of these baking powders are 
equal to the “Royal,” the official tests clearly deter- 
mine. When samples of various baking powders were 
purchased from the grocers, and analyzed by the United 
States Government Chemists and the Chemists of State 
and City Boards of Health, the reports revealed the fact 
that the “Royal” contained from 28 per cent. to 60 per 
cent. more leavening strength than any other cream of 


tartar baking powder, and also that it was more perfectly 





made, of purer ingredients, and altogether wholesome. 


As these powders are sold to consumers at the same price, by the use 
of the Royal Baking Powder there is an average saving of over one third, 
besides the advantage of assured purity and wholesomeness of food, and of 
bread, biscuit, and cake made perfectly light, sweet, and palatable—advan- 
tages not to be had in the use of the low-grade, cheaply made baking pow- 


ders that contain lime, alum, and other impurities. 
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GHOSTS. 


One or more of a man’s senses may play him 
false while his reasoning powers in general remain 
unaffected. He may “sce” what does not exist; 
hear a voice where there is no utterance; smell an 
ovlor where there is none; havea bitter or nauseous 
taste where there is nothing to cause it. 

Furthermore, all emotions are capable of being 
propagated from person to pereon, 80 as to assume 
an epidemic form. Almost every age has witnessed 
such epidemics. 

‘About one hundred and fifty years ago the 
Convulsionnaires of France, beginning with fanat- 
teal prayers at the tomb of Frangois de Paris, at 
length threw themselves down, rolled upon the 
ground, imitated all sorts of animals, and finally 
went off into swoons. 

During the witchcraft delusion in this country, 
in every town to which the “afflicted” were carried 
young girls were sure to be taken with the same 
fits, and see the ame sights. 

In the Great Revival in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
at every gathering hundreds fell like corpses; 
others went on thelr hands and kuees and barked 
like dogs; others rolled on the ground, and others 
still shook as if in convulsions. Some were seized 
while swearing at the whole thing. 

Generally only one of the senses is thus dis- 
ordered, but sometimes more than one Is affected. 
Blake, a distinguished English painter, who was 
liable to disordered sensations, describes a fairy 
funeral which he seemed to have witnessed. He 
was walking alone in his garden ona atill night, 
when he apparently heard a low and pleasant 
sound, and at length saw a procession of creatures 
of the size and color of grasshoppers bearing a 
body laid out on n rose-leat, which they buried 
with gongs and then disappeared. 

Apparitions are a result of disordered sensa. 
tions. They are generally seen in the dark, the 
nervous aystem being then most impresstble; but 
whatever excites the mind puts one in a state 
favorable for false appearances. 

In Berlin, Germany, not long ago, the pupile in 
one of the public schools saw a “ghost.” Soon 
others began to see similar apparitions, and 
“ghost-seeing” extended from school to school as 
a regular epidemic. 

Last year a patient came to the Vanderbilt 
Clinic, New York, with mental hallucinations and 
disorders of sight, hearing, smelling and tasting. 
Ne believed himself persecuted. He saw skele- 
tons and various persons moving about. With his 
right ear he heard three voices talking to him at 
once, swearing at him and calling him names. He 
was also tortured by disagreeable odors, and by 
peculiar tastes in his drink and food. 
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WISE TOAD. 


A lady used to sit after tea almost every evening 
on astone step at the head of a fight of terraces 
which led from a bay-window down Into the 
garden. As this window was not overlooked by 
any neighbor's windows, it was the family custom 
to leave the curtains up in the evening, and let the 
cheery light of the student-lamp which etood on 
the large reading-table shine out. 

One evening, as the lady sat on the step, she saw 
a large toad hopping across the graes toward her. 
When be had come within about eight inches of 
the window, he suddenly settled himself into the 
long grass, having selected as his resting-place a 
little hollow, so that only the very top of his head 
and his gleaming eyes showed above the grass. 

There he sat, without moving, until the damp. 
ness sent his observer into the house. The next 
evening she found that the toad had already taken 
his place when she seated hereclf on the step; and 
on several successive evenings be was sitting in 
exactly the same epot by the time the sun had 











fairly eet. 
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‘The lady's curiosity was by this time aroused to 
such n degree that she determined to defy the 
dampness, and stay In her position on the step 
‘anti! she saw what the toad accomplished In his 
hiding-place. The next evening, therefore, she 
provided herself with a thick ehaw!, and took her 
accustomed seat, a little later than usual. 

‘As the light faded the toad rose from his position 
and hopped toward her a little way; then, after 
solemnly and anxiously regarding her for some 
moments, he returned to his hollow, evidently 
deciding that she was a harmless person, not bent 
on making trouble for him, a8 he at firat had 
feared. 

‘When the lamp in the window was lighted, it 
seemed to her that the toad raised his head a little 
aud took on an attitude of great vigilance. The 
cause was soon apparent. 

‘After a few moments a large moth, attracted by 
the light, dashed against the window in a vain 
endenvor to gain entrance. After fluttering wildly 
against the glass, it suddenly dropped, blinded, to 
the ground, and the toad sprang forward and 
secured it. 

‘This was only bis first victim, and at the end of 
half an hour the watcher went into the house with 
her curiosity fully satisfied. Some one to whom 
she told the story suggested that the toad might 
have happened on the favorable position the first 
night; but his friend persisted that he had die- 
covered it by his own unaided intelligence. 





SHOOTING A BEAR. 


Inthe “History of Athens County,” Ohio, Joseph 
Bobo relates an adventure in which his father 
took a leading part. He and one of his neighbore, 
a Mr. Shidler, found a hole in the rocks which 
they thought might conceal a bear. Mr. Bobo 
lighted a torch and started in to explore, while 
Shidler stood outside ready to shoot if Bruin tried 
to escape. 


Father went into the cave about twenty-five feet, 
and was op the point of giving up the search, 
when suddenly a bear, which had been crouching 
behind a rock, rose up and struck the torch wit 
his paw. The torch fell to the floor, and was 
extinguished. 

‘Father didn’t wait for ceremony, but got out of 
the cave as quickly as possible, and told Shidler 
what had happened. All remained qutet, and 
after waiting awhile, father lighted another ‘torch 
and went in again to shoot the bear. He proceeded 
cautlouely, aud the moment, bis, eyes ell on the 
bear he fired, but only wounded the animal. 

Bruln uttered a tremendous growl, and father 
saw him coming. Quick as thought father threw 
down the torch and lay flat on his face. The bear 
rushed for the mouth of the cave, clawing viciously 
at father’s head and body as he passed over him; 
but Shidier was ready for the brute, and when he 
showed himeelf at the hole, gave him an ounce of 
lead that settled him. 

Father's wounds, though not serious, were bad 
enough to leave scara for the rest of his life. The 
bear weighéd three hundred and ninety pounds. 


VALUABLE DEPOSIT. 


One of the most remarkable of all deposits of 
silver is at the Broken Hill mines in Australia. At 
that place the precious metal is found lying in an 
enormous lode. 


It has beon suggested by Mr. George Sutherland 
that this great deposit of sliver was left by a large 
salt lake that has now disappeared, but traces of 
whose former existence are clearly to be seen. 

According to thig interesting theory, the salt 
lake was formed of imprisoned oceain’ water, a 
large quantity of which was caught in a basin 
between ranges of hills when Australia was lifted 
out of the sea. This water gradually leaked and 
Was evaporated away, leaving deposits of the 
mineral and other matier that {t had held In solu. 

jon. 

If this view is correct, the great store of silver 
at Broken Hill isa rich gift bestowed by the sea 
upon the land; but man has discovered the 
precious deposit, and seized it in his capacity of 
the lord of the earth. 


THEIR FIRST-BORN. 


The following little dinlogue, borrowed from the 
New York Weekly, is of course the invention of 
some newspaper humorist, but it may serve to 
point a moral: 


Young father—I am amazed, my dear, that you 
should think of giving the baby paregoric, Don't 
you know that paregoric 1s opium, and opium 
atunts the growth, enfeebles the ‘constitution, 
weakens the brain, destroys the nerves, and pro 
duces rickets, marasmus, consumption, and every- 
thing else that is dreadful? 

Young mother—Horrors! No, I never heard a 
word of it, I won't give the darling a drop—no, 
indeedy. But something must be done to stop its 
erying. Can’t you carry him a while? 

Young father (after an hour’s walk up and down 
the room)—My dear, where fs that bottle of par. 

goric? 


DOROTHY’S MUSIC. 


Mamma thinks Dorothy’s musical taste needs to 
be cultivated. There was company at tea one 
evening, a little while ago, and afterward one of 
the ladies played on the plano. She plays very 
well, but Dorothy was not interested. Presently 
she said: 
veltht going to play something especially for 

t was a very merry kind of tune, that made us 
all feet like laughing: When she finish y 
Clapped her hands id excinimeds ee roe 


“Oh my! Wasn't it lovely? \ 
Sear ly? Sounded just like 


THREE EXCELLENT DOCTORS. 


Some of the eminent physicians of Paris were 
assembled about the death-bed of Dumoulin, the 
most celebrated doctor of his day. 


oto, thelr expressions of 
joss to the profession, the dying man answer 
“Gentlemen, 1 shall leaves behind me three 
excellent doctors to supply my absence.” Being 
resged to name them, ns cach man expected to be 


Included In the trio, he eald, “Water, Exercise and 


grief at the expected 





“Don'r you know how to do it, dear?” aske 
young husband, as they gazed ‘solemnly at the 
hurkey.. Yes,” said she, “it's all quite clear, but 
it says ‘First clean your turkey,’ and 1 was won. 
dering whether one should use toilet or regular 
scouring eoap."—Chicago News. 
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SHICK-SHACK. 
In Two Chapters.—Chapter |. 
A Pioneer and His Guests. 


In one of the most beautiful districts of Central 
Illinois there stands a round-topped hill, or 
“bluff,” called Shick-Shack Knob. This hill 
derived its name from a chief of the Pottawatomie 
tribe, well known to the early settlers, whose 
village once stood at its foot, or straggled up its 
slope. 

The country had been the home of the Kaskas- 
kias, the Kickapoos, the Pottawatomies, and 
other kindred tribes of the great 
Algonquin nation, and they were not 
completely dispossessed by the crowd- 
ing whites until, in 1820, a govern- 
ment commission negotiated a treaty 
with the remaining remnant for the 
final cession of a large tract to which 
they still asserted a claim. 

The most valuable part of thie tract 
was known as the “Sangamo coun- 
try ;"" and ont of it eight or ten of the 
finest counties of Illinois have since 
been formed. 

After this treaty the Indians slowly 
and reluctantly withdrew from the 
State; but as late as 1830 many still 
remained, and bad become, after a 
fashion, civilized—the chief trouble 
they gave the whites being by their 
habit of begging. 

Not many years after the opening 
of the Sangamo country to legal 
settlement, two pioneer families came 
from Kentucky together, and erected 
their cabins as near to each other as 
the location of their claims allowed. 
The price of government lands in 
the new country was a dollar and a 
qnarter an acre; but small as was the 
price, few of the settlers who flocked 
to it possessed more than a hundred 
dollars in cash, and the early entries 
rarely exceeded the eighty acres which 
a hundred dollars would buy. 

Every settler desired to obtain 
possession of as much as one hundred. 
and sixty acres, or a “quarter sec- 
tion,” and almost invariably did so 
as soon as his means made a further 
entry possible. It became from the 
first, therefore, a point of honor among the pioneers | 
to respect the moral claim of each settler to the 
eighty acres of land on each side of the eighty 
which he had settled upon ; and it was considered 
one of the most dishonorable acts of which one 
could be guilty to enter this land, unless the 
settler who had established this moral claim 
waived his right to it. 

The two Kentuckians, whose names were 
Richard Monkton and Thomas Phipps, entered 
their eighty acres each on adjacent sections of the 
rich bottom-land of the Sangamon, at the foot of 
the bluffs, a few miles south of the river. 

Immediately south of Monkton’s claim rose 
Shick-Shack Knob, in the midst of an “eighty” 
which Monkton had determined to add to the 
land he already occupied. 

He was an intelligent and industrious man, 
little over forty years of age, of a superior class, 
who had resolved to establish himself anew in 
life, under conditions more congenial than he 
found at home. He had established himself 
bravely in the new country; but a fever which 
attacked him two years after his settlement in 
Illinois had broken his health. 

‘The Monktons had been in Illinois three years, 
when one evening in March, when the darkness 
had closed in early after a gloomy day of raw 
east wind and intermittent rain, the family sat 
about a crackling fire upon the hearth in their 
cabin. The room in which they sat was their 
kitchen and their sole living-room. Monkton, 
sitting before the fire in a cushioned chair, rested 
one leg upon a cushioned stool; for the cold east 
wind had brought his rheumatism sharply upon 
him. 

Near him sat his wife and her two little | 
daughters, who were hard at work shelling corn; 
for the inill; and a little beyond her sat their son | 
Dick, seventeen years old. j 

Father and son were busy, each with a scrap 











hold sixteen hundred bushels of corn. 

“Eight feet wide, thirty feet long, ten feet hig! 
and flaring a little will do, father, won't i 
Dick asked. 

“Yes, I think it will. That is just about what 
I made it,” answered Mr. Monkton. «That will 
certainly be large enough, more than enough, for 
all we can raise this year, even if we put the forty- 
acre piece of bluff Jand in corn, as we talked of 
doing. We shall surely be able to enter the south 
eighty by the time the crop is ready to gather.”* 

“Has your Eastern friend made up his mind 
how much land he will enter, and where he will 
locate it ?”" asked Mrs. Monkton. 








“Shick Shack asks 


“I think uot. He doesn't seem to be able to 
come to a conclusion, or he won't let me know it 
if he does. So far as I understand him, he sees 
none that suits him so well as my land. He 
seemed to have such a hankering after this 
particular quarter-section that 1 told him I'd 
waive my claim to the forty acres east of the 
bluff, on the south eighty.” 

“I would not have done that.” said Mrs. 
Monkton, in a tone of strong disapproval. 

She was a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked little 
woman, several years younger than her husband. 
Her alert way and positive tones were in contrast 
with her husband's appearance of illness and 
weariness. 

“You are altogether too easy-tempered, Rich- 
ard,” she continued; ‘you have sacrificed your 
own interests to satisfy a mere whim of this 
stranger, who does not seem at all grateful for 
anything that is done for him. ‘There is plenty 
of land as good as ours that he can have if he 
wants it. Why encourage him to crowd in 
almost up to our very back door? I don't think 
he would be a very desirable neighbor.” 

“Any neighbors are desirable in a country like 
this—particularly if the Indians shonld become 
troublesome, and ‘Tom Phipps says there is 
danger of it.” 

“Tom Phipps has prophesied that the Indians 
would be upon the war-path every spring since 
we have been here. I'm not afraid of them. I'd 
like to see the Indians —" 

She stopped abruptly, and the startled cry that 
she quickly uttered was echoed with greater 
alarm by the two little girls, who clung to her 
skirts regardless of the streams of corn which 
trickled from their laps as they did so. 

The cabin door had been suddenly thrown 
open. With a distnal moan a blast of the raw 
outer air swept through the cabin; and with it 
entered a tall, dark figure, closely followed by a 
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{of paper and a quill pen, upon a computation to smaller one. The intraders moved with a noises 
| determine how large a crib they should need to; less step, and stood now in dead silence. 


; Dick Monkton had sprung to his feet at the 
sound of his mother’s cry, and Mr. Monkton, 
' despite his lameness, also essayed to rise. 
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room; and she bronght milk in a pan to heat 
over the coals for the child. 

After the three had eaten, and while the 
women concerned themselves with the sick child, 
managing in some way to make themselves 














“You "fraid of me, Monkton?" said thé voice | intelligible to each other, Mr. Monkton and Dick, 


of the foremost figure. “You don't know you! 
friends 2" 

Monkton laughed. ‘Quiet the children, Rosa,” 
he said. “Don’t you see that you needn't be 
afraid? It is Shick-Shack.”* ‘ 

Then in a sharper tone he said to the Indian: | 
“Haven't you learned enough of the white man’s 
ways yet, Shick-Shack, to know that it is uncivil | 





with less difficulty, sustained a conversation with 
their male guest. It was pleasant, there, to have 
even an Indian to talk to. 

It had not been many years since Shick-Shack, 
in his village at the Knob, was master of all the 
country abont. And yet his tribe had dwindled 
to insignificance even before that final cession of 
the Sangamo country which had taken from 





to enter a house without knocking or asking | them all claim to the land. Shick-Shack of late 


permission? What do you want ?” 





Food and Shelter.” 


“Shiek-Shack asks food and shelter of his 
white brother,” said the intruder. “He tired 
avi hungry, and his wife and her child cannot 
walk more. Give us food, and let us rest before 
your fire. When the sun comes we go out again, 
and go to our own wigwam.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Monkton, coming 
quickly forward. “Is that your wife? and has 
she a child with her? Come nearer the fire, 
woman, and sit down. You must be cold and 
wet. Why, this might kill the child. Take it 
ont of the blanket, so that we can see it.”” 

“Al-lu-lah no talk English,” the Indian woman 
suid. But she seemed to divine what had been 
said to her, for she took the chair her hostess 
offered, and unfolding the shapeless little bundle 
she had carried slung over her shoulders, revealed 
a wizen-faced baby seven or eight months old, 
whose eyes were preternaturally bright, even for 
an Indian baby. 

Its quick, wheezing breath betrayed to the 
experienced matron who looked at it that it was 
not well. The first expression of amusement and 
curiosity changed to one of quick concern. She 
drew near, and laid her hand lightly on the babe’s 
brow. 

“It is sick now,” she said. “It has fever. I 
will give you some warm, dry clothes to put on 
it” 

The Indian woman looked up into her face, her 
own visage stolid and expressionless save for the 
black, bead-like eyes which, with the mute 
inquiry in their depths. seemed like those of a 
dumb animal. 

Her husband said some words tu her in their 
own langus 
brought to her some garments for the child, she 
took them with evident gratitude, and began at 
once to put them upon the babe. 























years had separated himself entirely from his 
people, and had erected his solitary 
wigwam in squatter fashion upon a 
woodland tract about twenty miles 
south of his ancient home. 

He had learned to speak English 
in the old Indian way; he had given 
no offence to his white neighbors, 
and had adopted so many of their 
ways and habits of life that he 
deserved the title of half-civilized. 
But he had never acquired habits of 
regular industry. The chief inter- 
ests of his life wore hunting, fishing, 
and trapping; and such cultivation 
of the soil as was necessary for the 
support of his family was done 
almost entirely by his wife. 

He was now returning from a hunt- 
ing excursion in pursuit of ducks 
and other wild fowl in the slonghs 
of the river-bottom. Following a 
custom unusual with Indians, he had 
taken his wife with hin. 

His trip had not heen successful, 
he informed Mr. Monkton; and the 
cold and wet weather, and his baby’s 
sickness, had compelled him to re- 
turn to his home sooner than he had 
intended. 

Having told this, it became his tarn 
to question. 

“More white man come to settle 
round here?" he asked. ‘Me see 
big wagon with squaw and many 
children down near creek.” 

“Yes,"" Mr. Monkton replied. “At 
least, I hope so. It isa man named 
English, hailing from the East, who 
is looking about here for a place to 
pitch his tent. I suppose he will 
enter land somewhere in this neighborhood. They 
have been here for a week or more, and Dick and 
T have done the honors of the conntr; 

“He got much money? Buy much land ?” 

“Only an eighty, I reckon. I don't believe he 
has more than a hundred dollars.” 

“If him a Yankee, him take just what land he 
like; he mind nobody else,” said the Indian. 

“1 don't suppose he will crowd any one else,” 
Mr. Monkton replied, carelessly. ‘He is a 
decent Christian, I dare say, and the world here- 
abouts is big enough to allow us all plenty of 
elbow-room.” 

“He certainly can't help but feel friendly 
toward you, father,” said Dick, “for you have 
done him a dozen gvod turns since he came 
among us ten days ago. You got this spell of 
rheumatism riding around with him to show 
him the country, and mother has doctored the 
whole family of children. They'd have almost 
shaken their teeth loose with the ague by this 
time, if it hadn't been for her bottle of hitters.” 

“That's what I made it for—to cure sick 
people,” said Mrs. Monkton. Then she began to 
make arrangements to dispose of her guests for 
the night. 

There was @ second room in the cabin which 
contained the bed in which she and her husband 
slept, while a trundle-bed for the two little girls 
was pulled out from under it. 

A broad bench, surmounted by a thick corn- 
husk mattress, in the larger room, was i 




















8 
sleeping-place; but as his mother was bringing 


out all the extra bedding she owned to make up 


what was called “a field-bed" for ber Indian 


and when the older little girl guests, Dick said to her in a carctess aside, 


“Give the squaw and her baby my cot; I'll take 
blanket on the floor with Shick-Shack.’ 


The Indian caught the remark, though uttered 





Mrs. Monkton, meanwhile, was setting out ina lowered tone; and though he said nothing, 
food upon a table at the opposite side of the his eyes rested long and thoughtfully on the 
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boy's face. The family retired. There was qniet 


two or three hours in the little home; but shortly 
after midnight Mrs. Monkton was awakened by 
the terrible cough of the Indian child choking 
with croup. 

Shick-Shack and his wife were fully aware of 
the danger their baby's life was ins and the 
silent, hopeless grief of poor Al-In-la was pitiful 
to see. She was sitting on the edge of her couch 
with her babe clasped tightly to her bosom, 
rocking herself to and fro, murmuring to it in 
her own tongue words which it needed no inter- 
preter to make intelligible to the other mother. 

Shick-Shack with folded arms stood leaning 
against the wall, looking down silently and 
gloomily upon mother and child. 

He looked up as Mrs. Monkton approached. 

“Two other sons have we lost in the same 
way,” he said, hoarsely. ‘There is no hope. 
The Great Spirit has called the child, and he 
must go.”” 

“Maybe He has, and maybe He hasn't,” said 
Mrs. Monkton. ‘We'll not give up hope so long 
as the poor little fellow breathes.” 

Dick had risen also. He had already started 
the fire, and was hanging the iron kettle on the 
crane over the blaze, knowing that hot water 
would be needed. * 

Soon the baby was lying in the bath Mrs. 
Monkton had prepared; a mustard poultice was 
applied to the chest and throat, and medicine 
given to clear the child’s throat. 

‘The helpless mother conld only wateb in yoice- 
less anguish the vigorous treatment pursued by 
the experienced white woman. In a little time 
her anguish became transformed into an equally 
voiecless hope; the infant grew better as rapidly 
as it had grown worse. 

By day-dawn the child rested ‘on its mother's 
lap in a quiet sleep, the moist brow and easy 
breathing showing that the present attack was 
conquered. 

“But you must not think of taking the child 
out of the house to-day, Shick-Shack,”” Mre. 
Monkton said; “it will choke up again to-night | 
sure, if you do. You will have to stay over with 
ns another night. I don't suppose the delay in 
getting home will make any difference to you.”” 

“Me stay; me thank you much. You good 
woman! Sbick-Shack help you some day, 
maybe,” the Indian replied. 

‘Al-luelah took Mrs. Monkton's hand and 
pressed her cheek to it. When the hand was 
gently drawn away, there were tears upon it. 

M. R. Hovsexeerer. 
(To be continued.) 
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ANTICIPATION. 


We feel the earth move sunward 
We join the great arch onward, 
And take by faith, while living, 
Our freehold of thanksgiving. 
—Selected. 
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THE WHITE PINE HERALD. 


It was the greatest snow blockade that the 
Sierra Nevads Mountains had known for years. 
‘The caiions and gorges were choked. In places 
the snow-sheds had collapsed. The mountain 
towns were practically buried. 

‘White Pine, half-way up the eastern slope, shut 
ont from the great world all around, was a little 
world by itself. So deep was the snow that of | 
more than one small building only the chimney 
was visible. 

The west-bound express train could fight its 
way no farther up the ascent, and was stalled at 
White Pine. Of the passengers, some were 
anxious and weary and impatient; a few were 
patiently indifferent, and others half-enjoyed the | 
novelty. But there was one who felt himself, 
and apparently with good reason, the most 
miserable man in the mountains. 

‘This was Mr. John Jarvis, the vietim of a 
crnel, raging toothache. Nursing with his hand 
his bearded and swollen jaw, as he sat bent up in 
a seat removed as far as possible from the crowd 
whe had gathered around the stove in the 
opposite end of the car, he seemed almost justified 
in growling like the traditional bear with the 
burnt nose. 

After learning that there was no dentist at 
White Pine, he had tested in succession all that 
were practicable of the remedies suggested by 
sympathizing fellow-passengers. He found then 
all ineffectual, and had now reached the point of 
savage misery at which, as an irreverent young 
passenger put it, he was a very good man to let 
alone. 

The car door bebind Mr. Jarvis opened slowly, 
but he did not look round. Two little boys, a 
fat one and a thin one, stepped timidly in and 
closed the door softly behind them. An end of 
a bundle of newspapers, folded square, stuck out 
from under the faded shawl in which the fat 
little boy was wrapped. ‘The thin little boy, who 
was almost extinguished in a man’s worn coat, 
held a single paper in his hand. He gulped once 
or twice, as if frightened, and then stepped 
quickly forward. 

“Mister,” he said, with quavering bravery, 
shaking John Jarvis’s arm to awaken him from 


his supposed nap, ‘want to buy a paper? Only 
five —"" 





THE YOUTH’S 


The left hand, which was pressed against the 
swollen cheek, gave the aching jaw a prod that 
brought the man suddenly to his feet with some- 
thing like a roar. b. 

«OQuch!”" he cried. ‘What d’ye mean by —' 

‘Then seeing, not some offensive fellow-passen- 
ger, but two strange little lads, fairly cowering 
before his sudden uprising, he added thunder- 
ingly: 

“Get out of here!” 

‘The tooth, in resentment of the prod, ached 
more cruelly than ever, and poor Mr. Jarvis did 
not pause to choose his words. ‘The thin little 
boy dropped his paper in fright and shrank back 
against the fat little boy, who opened the door. 
Both of them ran out, forgetting for the moment 
to close the door bebind them. John Jarvis 
donbled down in his seat with a groan. 

‘A moment later the little boys bethought then 
of their manners, and one of them reached 
cautiously in and grasped the door-handle. If 
Jarvis had looked he might have seen tears in the 
lad's eyes. 

“Jt’s no use, Joe!” he heard the one outside 
say, ina pitifully discouraged tone. 

“No,” returned the other, dismally. “They 
don’t want our papers! And, ob, Barbie will 
feel so —” 

The door clicked as it shut. 

Perhaps because his jaw ached less fiercely just 
then or, it may be, for some other reason, Jarvis 
scraped the frost from two square inches of the 
window beside him and looked out. 

‘The thin little boy was rubbing his eyes with 
both hands as if to dash back the tears, as he 
trudged along a path through the drifts, followed 
by the fat little boy, who was the picture of 
melancholy. Mr. Jarvis saw what he had not 
seen before—that the fat boy wore a hat which 
was much too large for him, and which was 
evidently the discarded hat of a man. 

‘Then Jarvis undoubled himself, walked out of 
the car, slammed the door behind him, and 
strode along the snowy path which the lads had 
followed. He was absent from the car a long 
time. 

Presently a young passenger, bent on stretching 
his legs, walked the length of the car, and seeing 
the newspaper which the lad had dropped, picked 
it up and examined it. It was a small, badly- 
printed, poorly-composed little shect, blurred and 
inky in places, very faint in others, and bearing 
the title, The White Pine Weekly Herald. 

Under the heading was the legend, “Our motto: 
“Hew to the Line, let the Chips fall where they 
may.’ Beneath this appeared the name of 
“Henry Rollins, Editor and Proprietor.” The 


i general appearance of the sheet would iead one 


to believe that the “editor and proprietor” had 
given more attention to something else—perhaps 
to hewing to the line—than to the make-up of his 
paper. 

“Well,” commented the young man, sarcasti- 
cally, “this is the poorest apology for a newspaper 
Lever saw!” 

Undoubtedly he told the truth. 

John Jarvis strode along the path that wound 
for some distance through the settlement, and 
followed the little boys to the office of the. Weekly 
Herald. 

It was a house which contained but one room. 
This room was divided into two by means of a 
calico curtain. The smaller apartment was the 
publisher’s sleeping-room, and the larger the 
kitchen, living-room, editorial-room, composing- 
room, and press-room. There was a small 
printing-press of half broken-down appearance; 
the type cases were few, and the ‘“imposing- 
stone” was a plank mounted on a packing-box. 

Mr. Jarvis found that the household, editorial, 
reporting, and mechanical forces consisted of but 
three persons—fat little Dan Rollins, thin litte 
Joe, and their elder sister, Barbie, a slender, 
anxious-looking girl of, perhaps, fourteen. 

When Jarvis entered, the lads regarded him 
with consternation; but he hada plausible excuse, 
though not the real one, for his intrusion. 


“T’ve got an aching tooth,” he said, “that sets | 


me almost crazy. You haven't any liniment, or 
anything of that kind in the house, have you?” 

It is indeed a poverty-stricken abiding-place 
that does not contain at least one bottle of medi- 
cament of some kind. Barbie quickly produced 
a vial of liquid intended to relieve rheumatism. 
Whether it was by reason of the virtue of this 
specific, or because the molar stopped aching of 
its own accord, no one can tell; but soon after 
the second application the pain diminished, and 
presently ceased. 

Mr. John Jarvis uttered a prolonged “Um-ah!” 
of satisfaction, and fell to prying, with benevolent 
intention, into the affairs of the children. 

There had been a time, soon after the founding 
of the settlement, when sanguine souls believed 
that White Pine was destined to become a great 
city. Then, Henry Rollins, as enthusiastic a 
man as any there, had established the Herald. 

But prosperity did not come to him or to the 
town, With continual struggle the little family 
gained enough to eat and wear, and very little 
more. ‘The patronage of the Herald was pitifully 
small. . 

All hands assisted in the struggle. The wife 
and mother alternated her household duties with 
working at the “case.” Barbie learned to set 
type, and the boys helped in many little ways, to 








Unluckily, he had shaken Mr. Jarvis’s left arm. 


the best of their ability. ‘Thus the Rollins fainily 


toiled on, hoping for the time when White Pine! 
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should grow and “boom,” when the patronage 
of the paper should increase, and prosperity be 
assured. 

But the good time never came. 

One bitter day the wife and mother, worn out 
by the work and strain, died. ‘Then, finally, 
Henry Hollins was taken away by pneumonia, 
and the children were left alone. 

He was hardly buried before the storm began 
which brought about the great snow blockade. 
No conference was required to tell the children 
what to do; there was nothing for them but to 
stay where they were and do what they could. 

Soon after her father’s death Barbie had written 
to his brother in Ohio, an uncle whom the 
children had never seen; but his reply, if he had 
replied at all, was kept back by the snow. 

But the Herald must still be published. To 
the children’s loyal minds the maintenance of 
the paper was a matter of great importance. 

Barbie had clipped a few selections from 
exchanges which had arrived before the blockade, 
and had herself written three or four paragraphs 
on local subjects. All three had set the type 
as well as they were able, preserving all the 
eccentricities of grammar and spelling. 

The trifling edition was ‘run off,” and copies 
delivered to, the few subscribers who could be 
reached. 

‘The children had thought that they could sell 
a considerable number of papers on the snow- 
bound train. The passengers would want to 
read the news! And they needed the money 
so—even the scanty sum that half Dan’s bundle 
would bring. 

“But they didn’t want the papers!”” said 
Barbie, with quivering lip, to Mr. Jarvis. 

«And there is only a little bit of bread left,” 
said Joe, “and no meat —” 

«]'m hungry!” quavered Dan. 

“$h-h-h, Dannie!” said Barbie. “We _" 

«“T'll sell those papers!” broke in John Jarvis, 
grasping the bundle, and rushing out of the 
house. 

When Jarvis re-entered the car, the young 
passenger who had criticised the White Pine 
Herald was again scanning and ridiculing the 
smudgy paper, having nothing else to do. 

«This is the poorest apology for a newspaper I 
ever saw!” he repeated. “Its perpetrator ought 
to be ashamed of : 

“This paper,” said John Jarvis, sternly, as he 
strode toward the stove, ‘“is splendid! And I'm 
selling it at five cents a copy!” 

«Ha! ha!” laughed the critic. 
newsboy ?”” 

“No! I’ve turned human!” 

The passengers looked at him in astonishment. 

“Up here under the snow,” said Jarvis, as if 
repeating a lesson, “are three children—a little, 
old-fashioned girl, a fat little boy, and a thin 
little boy; and they are publishing a paper, and 
I'm selling it. They've no father nor mother, 
and there’s nothing to eat in the house.” 

‘The passengers were grave and interested now. 

“Go on!” said the critical young inan. 

Jarvis told the story of the Rollins children and 
the White Pine Herald, and no one interrupted 
him. 

“They had some liniment that stopped my 
aching tooth,” concluded Jarvis, lamely. “And 
s01—" 

“Pl take a copy!” said the critical young 
man. “I guess it is a pretty good paper, after 
all!” 

Each person in the car bought a paper. Then 
Jarvis counted the few that remained, thrust 
them all into the car stove, and strode out. 
When he reached the Herald office the little pile 
of coins that he deposited on the table included 
the price of the papers he had burned. 

“Hoo-ee!"” cried little Joe. “They wanted 
‘em, after all!” 

“Yes; they said it was a pretty good paper.”’ 

“And now we can Have som'pin’ to eat!’ 
chirped Dan. “I can get to the store just as easy 
as not; the path is dug out first-rate.” He put 
on the shawl and scudded away. 

“Lam glad they liked the papers,” said Barbie, 
thankfully. “I tried so hard, but I was afraid 

“Liked ‘em? interrupted Jarvis, heartily. 
“Of course they did!” 

“Hoo-ee!”” cackled Joe. “I'll bet you Dan 
brings som'pin’ good—a can of oysters, mebby.”” 

“] wish I had told him to be careful,” said 
Barbie. ‘There isn’t much money, and —”’ 

“I say!” broke in Jarvis, suddenly. “Let's 
run a daily paper while the blockade hangs on!” 

Barbie gasped with delight and doubt. 

“Do you think they will want them ?”” 

“Of course they will! You attend to this end, 
and I'll take care of the sales.”” 

Little Joe whooped, and when Dan came in 
and was told of the project, he whooped, too, 
while Barbie smiled happily. 

Sure enough, Dan, the prodigal, had brought a 
can of oysters, and crackers besides. They felt 
80 rich that they invited Jarvis to share the meal, 
and he promptly accepted, though he pretended 
to eat much more than he did. 

It was the pleasantest meal the Rollins children 
had known for many days. The canned oysters 
were so good, and the children were so full of the 
plan for the daily paper that they could hardly 
eat for talking, and hardly talk for eating. 

Cautious Barbie, though very hopeful, bad her 
doubts of the success of the plan; but Jarvis set 
them at rest by emphatic declarations to the 
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contrary. When the meal was over hi 
back to the tram. As he went he cai 

“It's got to be successful! I haven't any more 
money than the law allows, but if they don't bar 
the papers, 1 will!” 

When he told of the proposition to the passen- 
gers in his car, they were all in sympathy with it 

“[ will help you sell them in the other cars," 
said the critical young man. : 

“And we will all contribute to the contents,” 
said some one else. 

The project was taken hold of with alacrity, 
and when the morrow’s issue of the Heralj 
appeared it was quite a literary, as well as 
financial, success. Mr. Jarvis bad collected what 
news he could. The young man who had con 
stituted himself Jarvis's assistant had gathered 
nearly column of gossip about the blockade, 
and the opinions of the train men concerning it. 

A yonng lady returning from boarding-schoot 
contributed some verses. A commercial traveller 
sent in a very funny story. A grave, reserved 
man, who had had not much to say, plodded to 
the station, and by paying what was necessary, 
and inducing the telegraph operator to “talk” 
over the line with other operators at a distance, 
obtained a few bits of news from the ontade 
world—news which alone would have caused the 
papers to be bought eagerly. 

He secured an item, too, about the attack that 
was being made on the blockade at either end. 

It would hardly have been possible for the halt. 
taught fingers of Barbie, Dan and Joe to set all 
the type, though they worked heroically, But 
among the passengers was a man who had beena 
printer; and he promptly went to the office and 
made the type click merrily. 

John Jarvis, who had completely forgotten bis 
toothache, undertook the manipulation of the 
press, and everything went off as smoothly as 
could be wished. 

‘The Herald improved with every issue. Apart 
from their desire to assist the children, the 
passengers found recreation in aiding the paper. 
The amateur reporters raked and scraped items 
throngh the train till they were almost like so 
many news-bungry highwaymen, commanding 
their victims to stand and deliver at the point 
of the pencil. Every one was interested and 
onthusiastic; every one took his copy, paid bis 
money, and was sure that he bad received the 
worth of it. 

‘Thus the days passed on. Meanwhile, the rail. 
road company bad been making 4 fierce fight to 
raise the blockade. Now and then a snow-sted, 
as if wearied at last beyond endurance, collapsed; 
or @ great mass of snow and rock slid down a 
slope and greatly increased the task of clearing 
the track. But over the range to the westward 
the rotary plow, a huge affair with a great steel 
drum in front armed with knife-edged shovels, 
was cutting its way slowly and steadily througb 
the frozen drifts, backed by four and sometimes 
six engines. 

Upon the night previous to the raising of the 
blockade, John Jarvis and the quiet man who 
had paid for the telegrams held a conference. 

«] don’t see how those children wil live after 
we are gone,” Jarvis said, in the middle of w. 
4] haven't got much money, but J should like to 
buy out the paper.”” 

«] will give half,” said the quiet man- 
me a copy of your first issue.” 

‘The passengers were as busy as bees during the 
following forenoon. Release was at hand. Ther 
hastened to make their last contributions to the 
Daily Herald, and its last issue was its best 

‘When the paper came out they read that Mr. 
John Jarvis had purchased it outright, and woul 
take immediate charge. But while they wee 
reading, the sinoke of the rotary plow’s #x 
engines was sighted, and the Herald was forgotten. 

Then presently the track was cleared to the 
westward; John Jarvis and the Rollins children 
were bidding their friends of the blockade good: 
by. | 

igend me a copy of your first issue,” side 
quiet man to Jarvis, again. ; 

The long-delayed train left White Pine and 
went over the ridge and away. \ 

Before the track was cleared, the over-due mail 
from the East was brought to White Pine, and 
it was a letter from Henry Rollins brother ba 
Ohio, bidding the children come to biin, He 
was comfortably situated, and promised them? 
warm welcome. But they could not have gone 
had it not been for the money that bought out “ 
Herald_the money of John Jarvis and the qu 
man. 

Little time was required for prel 
children were not burdened with posses) 
and eo by the time the drifts were cut tot 
from the eastward Jarvis bundled them ayen lt 
train. 

‘When Barbie and fat little Da 
Joe had gone on their eastern Way 
Jobn Jarvis trudged up to the 
muttering to himself: ‘ 

“It's a dead Jose! But what's the differen’ 
No wife nor child to suffer by my foollsine 
T'll only bave to work a little harder io att 
months to make up for it, and—well, what 
difference ?”" oats 

The first and only edition o ; 
Herald under the ole editorial charge a 
John Jarvis was issued next day- It Tone 
take very long to set the small amount 0° 
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required, and just one paper ¥as printed: 
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John Jarvis boarded the west-bound train— 
holding his hand at his jaw, for the tooth had 


begun to ache again—and was seen at White 
Pine no more. 


When the quiet man received the promised 
copy of the Herald, he read without comment 
Jobu Jarvis's sole editorial utterance, as follows : 
VaLiabICrory, 
Goxe Ur tue SaOut! 
Tom P. Monoan. 


er 
For the Companion. 


AN OLD-TIME LOCOMOTIVE. 


While riding, not long ago, through the Maine 
wilderness in the cab of a locomotive on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, I noticed that the 
machine seemed-to be “working bard.” I left 
the fireman's seat, and crossing over to the 
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a hammer and upon his arm a basket filled with 
pine plugs. When he found a loose spike he 
drove it down, and then forced in beside it one of 
these pine plugs, to bind it more firmly. 

The cars were built in England, and each was 
twelve feet long—the length of the rail. They 
were built after the old English pattern, with 
doors upon the sides; they were called “coaches,” 
and were like them in appearance. 

The engine rested upon four wheels, and bad a 
tender to carry wood, also four-wheeled. To 
“make draught,” the engine carried a pair of 
wooden bellows, hke a blacksmith’. It was what 
is termed a “drop-hook” engine; that is, there 
was no “shut-off,” and the engine could only run 
at full stroke. 

The tender had a stage-coach brake, worked 
by the foot-power of the engineer; and there was 
no other brake attached to the train. 

There was no cab. The engineer stood with 





|one foot upon the machine, the other upon the 


jthen. Once a belligerent cow locked horns with 

the driving-wheel, and thus overturned the 
machine. A broken gauge-cock allowed the 
steam to escape, scalding one passenger to death. 
Sometimes, after the roadmaster had been over 
the line, the strap iron rail, which had a tendency 
to curl, would pull a spike, and then the end of 
this rail, catching the bottum of the cars after the 
locomotive had passed over, broke through with 
a crash, throwing the train off the track and 
causing a panic. 

Two trips—forty-four miles—were run daily. 
There were no baggage cars or checks ; passengers 
loaded and unloaded their own “luggage.” The 
regular fare was five cents per mile, but if one 
rode in the forward car there was a reduction of 
one cent and one-quarter per mile. 

Lumbermen, river drivers and others who 
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The Sioux uprising of 1800 partook very largely 
of a religious nature. For some months the 
Indians had been gathering together, at points 
removed as much as possible from observation 
and interference, and there, by harangues and 
songs and dances, worked themselves into a 
frenzy of excitement. 

Old heathen ideas had been invigorated with 
snatches of Christian truth. They taught that 
the Son of God would presently appear as the 
avenger of the cause of the wild Indian; the 
earth would shiver; a great wave of new earth 
would overspread the present face of the world, 
and bury all the whites and all Indians who 
imitate their ways; while the real Indians would 
find themselves on the surface of the-new earth, 
basking in the light. 

The old ‘8 would all be restored in primitive 





smoked, took this car, and later it became known | vigor and glory, and the buffalo, antelope and 


as the “T. D.," after a famous make of clay 
| pipes then, as now, in common use. | 


deer would return. 
The devotees of these ideas dressed in their 


The road, in spite of early hopes, did not| exercises in special garb—a shirt made of calico 
pay its running expenses, and later came into| and worn like a blouse called by them “the 
possession of the City Bank of Boston. Traffic! holy” or ‘‘mysterions shirt," being its chief 
was interrupted, and afterward resumed with  feature—and amid harangues from their leaders 
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engineer, shouted into his ear the question: “How 
fast are we travelling ?” 

Without taking his eyes from the steel rails, 
which seemed to be running beneath us like swift 
streams of metal, he answered, “Take your 
watch and time her. Thirty-five telegraph poles 
to the mile.” 

I took out my stop-watch, and began to count 
the poles as we flew past them. 

Sometimes the number was thirty-six or thirty- 
seven to the minute; twice the total dropped to 
thirty-four in sixty seconds, and once we ran 
past forty while the haud made the circuit of the 
dial. To pass forty telegraph poles in one minute 
along that line 1s to go at the rate of sixty-eight 
and four-sevenths miles per hour. Yet I did not 
then marvel much, for the Canadians have a fine 
road, and are daring runners; and 1 knew of | 
several engineers along the line of the Maine 
Central whose daily duty calls for a speed of 
sixty miles per hour on several favorable stretches 
of road. 

Along this line President Harrison, on his way | 
to Bar Harbor in 1889, was borne fifty-eight 
miles in fifty-seven minutes. In a jocular way 
the President remarked to the engineer, who was 
introduced to him, that on the return run he 
hoped the speed would be kept down toa mile a 
minute, in order that he might get a glimpse of 
Maine as he passed through it. | 

‘A few days after my Canadian Pacific ride 1 
came, in the village of Oldtown, twelve miles 
above Bangor, upon a relic which caused me 
to recall the ride, and to marvel at the change 
which bas taken place in railroads and 
locomotives within the recollection of inen 
still engaged in active pursuits. 

This relic was the driving-wheel of an old 
“«pulgine,” as the locomotive was then famil- 
jarly termed, which bad been out of use 
neatly fifty years. 

It was made of wood and resembled, in 
size and clumsiness, the old ox-cart wheel of 
early New England; and like that wheel, it 
had an iron tire which had evidently been 
put on hot, and was held fast by the contrac- 
tion in cooling. 

‘Ata bank in Bangor, which bears the name 

of Mr. Veazie, who owned the second railroad 
in America, I learned the history of the old 
locomotive to which the wheel belonged. 
Here hung a photograph of the old “bulgine.”* 
I learned here, also, that the conductor who 
had rum the old-time train was still at work, 
being now, without doubt, the oldest con- 
ductor in point of service in this country, if 
not in the world. 

He now runs the “mail” upon the Bangor & 
Piscataquis Road, between Oldtown and Moose- 
head Lake. He is wonderfully well preserved, 
and gave me many and minnte details of the 
operation of the ancient road. 

This old road was eleven miles long. It was 


-water at Bangor the i 














built to bring down to tid 
products of the lumber mills on the Penobscot in 
Oldtown. 





Bulgine.” 


tender; and when the rain and hail, or the 
blustering snows of winter, beat down upon him, 
he shielded his face with a pine shingle. 

In the earliest engines the bell had hung upon 
the inside, attached to the bulkhead; but some 
American genius had suggested that its sound 
would be more clearly heard if it, were placed 
upon the outside, and the suggestion had been 
adopted. 

Upon the upper surface of the boiler was an 
escape pipe, and alsoa whistle which announced 
to the cows, which then ran at large in these 
parts, the coming of the monster. 


on the level, it was needful that the cows should 
make some haste in getting out of the way. 

‘The flues were of copper, and the total weight 
of the whole engine was so little that it was 
possible to set up the machine in England, at the 
works of Robert Stephenson, at Newcastle-upon- 
‘Tyne, and to send it across the Atlantic under 
the deck of one of the Black Ball Line packet 
ships. 

The average speed attained on this ancient rail 
road was about the same as that of a gentleman's 
roadster, or nine miles an hour. In some places 
one could throw down a hat, jump off, pick it up 
and easily catch the cars again. But on down- 
grades tradition records that a speed of fifteen 
miles an hour was sometimes made. The 
prophecy was even heard that twenty-five miles 


varying success. ! 
Upon the completion of the International line | 
into the Province of New Brunswick, known as 
the European & North American Railw which 
was opened by President Grant, the rails were 
taken up, and the old and long-disused “‘bulgine” 





and songs in which they cried, “The buffalo are 
coming!” the people formed rings by joining 
hande, and whirled themselves round and round 
in wild dances until they fell to the ground 
unconscious. 

They were then said to he dead. Their leaders 





As the engine | 
had a running capacity of twelve miles an hour | 


was gold and broken up. The cows now graze | promised that while in this state they would be 
undisturbed where once the odd machine puffed | transported to the spirit world and would see 
through the tangled wilds. j their friends who had died, and the Son of God 

Conductor Nathan Swan began his business | and accordingly, when they recovered conscious- 
life upon this road as watchman. He soon rose | ness, they told of the strange visions they had 
to the position of conductor. enjoyed. 

In all the years which have elapsed, he has; Their confidence in the efficacy of their new- 
seldom been missing from his train, and now has | found faith and its tokens or insignia to protect 
a daily run of about one hundred and eighty | them was complete. Hence, when the military 
| miles. were summoned to the Indian Agencies, their 

Looking back over his railroad experience, he | ppearance did not dampen zeal, but fanned the 
says that the development within that period | flames. Why should they fear who wore the 
| leads him to believe nearly all things possible in | bullet-proof sacred shirt ? 
the future, in that wonderful piece of mechanism, | When Colonel Forsyth’s cavalry overtook Big 
‘the American locomotive.  , HH. Stanzey. | Foot’s band and endeavored to take from them 
| their arms after their surrender, the commanding 
officer's forbearance and coolness availed nothing. 
The medicine man addressed words of prayer to 
‘ the father,—so they call the expected Messiah,— 
then shouted, “No bullets will hurt you!" and 
stooping down, threw dirt into the air or towards 
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THE INDIAN PIPE. 
By tho Right Rev. W. H. Hare, Bishop of South Dakota. ' 11.6 soldiers. 


One of my first journeys in the Indian country,| Instantly, although two pieces of artillery were 
seventeen years ago, brought me to a band of | trained upon them, and the soldiers who sur- 
Sionx,—or as they always call themselves, | rounded them outnumbered the Indian warriors 
| Dakotas,—known as the Minneconjou. They | three or four times, they fell upon the troops with 
were living west of the Missouri River, not| savage fury, and often continued fighting even 
many miles above Fort Sully. I refer to this | when wounded and dying. 





visit Lecause, in the interview which followed, 
the Indian pipe figured quite strikingly. | 

Every one knows how prominent a part the 
pipe has played in all the intercourse of the} 
Indians with each other and with the whites, as | 
the emblem of peace and friendship; but all are! 
not, perhaps, as familiar with the fact that the | 
pipe has an important place in the religious acts | 
and ceremonies of the Indians. 

Itouch upon the religion of the Indians with 
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an hour would be reached in the future, though 
many persons doubted this. 

Farmers, berry-pickers and girls with butter 
and eggs stationed themselves along the up-grades, 
and passed their wares to the conductor, who 
sold the articles in Bangor, and gave back the 
receipts on the return trip. 

When the prasenger traffic was large, that is 


7 ni 
to say, when there were a dozen extra “riders, 


tan's Pipe. 


some diffidence, because I think nothing is more 
difficult for us to get at than the religion of 
auother race, especially if it he a barbarous 
| people. They have no books in which we may 
| find their religion recorded, and no creed in 
which we may study it arranged in orderly and 
| permanent form; and, besides, our minds work 
somewhat differently. 

It is very likely, therefore. that as yet we are 





At the outset of the enterprise there was, for the effect of this unusual weight was visible upon | far from understanding exactly how the Indian 


those times, a wonderful “boom" in the stock. 
It sold at a premium of eighteen per cent. before | 
the construction of the road had begun. | 

The road-bed was graded no better than the 
average New England county highway. Upon it 
were laid stringers of pine plank, to which were 
strapped iron rails twelve feet long, two and one- 
half inches wide, and three-eighths of an inch 
thick. They were more like iron straps than 
rails, and were held in position by spikes. The 
chief duty of the roadmaster was to walk over 
the line each day, looking for such of these spikes | 
as bad become loovened. In one bund he carried 


the machine. Especially was this true when 
frost or dew were upon the rails. Under such 
circumstances the train often “stuck.” Then the 
passengers got out and pushed until the machine 
cold draw the cars without their aid. 

When in the yard, or when upon a down-grade, 
or before guing down one, it was desired to brake 
the train, a stick of cord-wood was inserted 
between the wooden spokes of the wheels. When 
the stick was brought up against the cars, the 
wheels, of course, ceased to revolve, and slid 
along the rails. 

‘There were many actual dangers upon the rails 


thinks in matters of religion; but this much is 
certain, that his conception of powers invisible 
and mysterious, however distorted or hazy, is 
very powerful, and imakes a deep impression 
upon his feelings and his acts. 

Colonel Dodge tells us that in 1868, when: 
Forsyth’s little band, buried in their rifle-pits, ; 
were holding at bay an overwhelming force of | 
Indians, a Cheyenne who had prepared himself 
hy religions ceremonies, confident in their efficacy 
to protect him against any power or missile, 
dashed alone almost into the lines of the whites. 
He was shot und killed. 





It was pitiable to see one of them when the 
illusion was exposed. When one of the women, 
wounded in the fight, was approached as she lay 
in the church and told by Miss Goodale she must 
let them remove her ghost-dance shirt in order 
the better to get at her wound, she replied, “Yes. 
take it off. They told me a bullet would not go 
through. Now I don’t want it any more.”” 

Religious feeling, like electricity, is a tremen- 
dous force, and may be destructive ; but electricity, 

when intelligently directed, is highly beneficial. 
It lights our cities and pulls our cars. 

So it is with religion. In its intelligent 
Christian form it has proved a wonderful help 
and solace to our Christian Indians. This 
craze has not taken hold of them. The heath- 
en have been the victims of the infatuation. 

But now for a few words about the Indian 
pipe. The month-piece is very small, and in 
smoking is inserted only just within the lips, 
quite delicately. Indians never hold the pipe 
by grasping it with their teeth or lips. 

The stem of the pipe is usually from 
eighteen to thirty inches long, made of wood, 
decorated near the mouth-piece with bright- 
colored down from a duck’s head or neck, 
and covered throughout ite length with brass- 
headed tacks, ribbons and porcupine-quill 
work, with a scalp-lock or horse's tail flying 
loose from some part of it. 

The bowl of the pipe is made of a reddish 
stone, which is in its texture and feeling 
somewhat like soapstone, such a3 pencils are 
made of, but harder, capable of a high polish, 
and very heavy. 

Though this pipestone is found only in one 
part of our country, in a quarry in southwestern 
Minnesota near the South Dakota line, about fifty 
miles from Sioux Falls, it has been carried from 
tribe to tribe all over the United States; and 
pipes made of it are dug up sometimes which 
evidently belong to prehistoric times. 

The Indians have a curious legend about the 
pipestone. It runs as follows: A large party of 
Dakotas had gathered together at the quarry to 
dig the stone. Upona sultry evening, just before 
sunset, the heavens suddenly became overclouded, 
accompanied by heavy, rumbling thunder and 
every sign of an approaching storm, such as 
frequently arises on the prairie without much 
warning. 

Each one harried to his lodge, expecting a 
storm, when a vivid flash of lightning, followed 
immediately by a crashing peal of thunder, broke 
over them. Looking towards the huge boulder 
Hieyond their camp. they saw a pillar or column of 
smoke standing upou it, which moved to and fro. 
Gradually the smoke settled down into the outline 
of a huge giant seated upon the boulder, with 
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ne long arm extended to heaven and the other 
pointing down to his feet. Peal after peal of 
thunder and flashes of lightning In quick succes- 
sion followed, and this figure then suddenly 

eared. 
siete next moruing the Stoux went to this boulder, 
and found the figures of lizards, snakes, otters, 
rabbits with cloven feet, muskrate with human 
fect, and other strange aud incomprebonsible 
thinga and images upon it, where Lefore there had 
Deen nothing; and ever since that place has been 
regarded as wakan (pronounced waukawn) or 
mysterious. 

‘The use of the pipe in acts of religion 1s very 
common among the Dakotas. In employing it for 
this purpose the pipe is pointed toward the sky or 
toward the four winds: “First,” says the late 
Lieutenant Clark, “to the eouthwest—the place 
where ponies come from; second, to the south- 
enst—the place where there are many people; 
third and fourth—to the northeast and northwest, 
whence come «deep snows and buffalo.” 

Lieutenant Clark reports that Running Antelope, 
a chief of the Oncpapa Sioux, explained that the 
Indiang, in pointing the pipestem towards heaven 
and to the four winds, meant to pray 
‘0 the Great Spirit: Give me 
plenty of ponies, plenty of meat; let me 
live in peace and comfort with my wife, 
and stay long with my children. To 
the earth, my grandmother: Let me live 
long; hold me good and strong. When 
1 go to war, give me many ponies, and 
let me count many ‘coups.’ In peace 
let not anger enter my heart.” 

Now let me conclude with the story of 
my visit to the Minneconjou Sioux, with 
a reference to which I began. 

The chief of the tribe received me 
cautiously, but courteously, seating me 
in the place of honor opposite the en- 
trance. The tepee or tent was made, 
not as has been the custom more lately, 
of teut-cloth, but of buffalo hide, adorn, 
ed on the outside with grote-que figures 
in red. It was conical in shape, and 
supported by poles and would accom. 
modate from twenty to thirty persons. 
A few sticks burned in the middle, and 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


It Is well to follow the fashion when the fashion 
Is reasonable; when it ls grotesque or otherwise 
objectionable to reject It 1s honorable. But it will 
ve the fashion, still. 


For the Companion. 


Mechanical Trades as a Means 
of Livelihood. 


The Printing Trade. 


What it Offers to Boys and Giris. 


Formerly a printer who was master of his 
businers was supposed to be intimately acquainted 
with all branches of it- There were men who 








THE COMPOSITION ROOM. 


the chief and headmen of the tribe sat around the were thus qualified, but they were comparatively 
fire. My talk seemed to make slight impression. few in number. ‘To-day important printing estal 
The chief occupied himself, with an air of non. lishments are divided into departments, with a 
chalance, in picking up bends and stringing them | man of intelligence, versed in the work to be done, 
on a plece of tendon. Jat the head of each. Bright boys will find these 








AsT talked on, however, an Indian motioned to 
another near by to lend him hia plpe. Tobacco- 
pouch and pipe were produced, and the owner, 
having filled the bowl, handed the stem to his 
companion and touched a live coal to the tobacco. 

It was a pretty piece of good-fellowahip. The 
second Indian took a puff or two, and as the smoke 
was wafted by the heat of the fire toward the sky, 


positions worth competing for. 

The leading position In the Printing Trade ts 
| occupied by the great printing firms that make a 
| feature of book and magazine work. Many of 
them also do general job printing. They combine 
in their establishments the departments included 
in typesetting, electrotyping and press work. 

Next in grade come the large mercantile 


lifted the pipe, pointing {t toward heaven, and | printers who do job work ranging from a visiting- 


simply but reverently said, “I amoke to God.” 

This evidence of religious feeling helped me 
somewhat as “Amen, amen,” in a congregation 
sometimes helps a preacher, and recovering my 
hopefulness, I said, “Well, we want to do you 
good. That is what I have come for.”” 





This remark broke the stolidity of the chief, and | 


called out the reply, “All the white men that ever 


card to a poster, and also print pamphlets, 
magazines and weekly newspapers. 

Job printers, who devote their entire energies to 
specialties for business houses, railroad companies, 
\ theatrical managers, ete., are very numerous. 

The dally newspaper office Is divided into 
departments on the same principle as the great 
book establishment. In these oflices typesetting, 





came before you said they had come to do us good; | stereotyping and press work are done. 


but they stole our goods and abused our women, 
and how are we to know you are any different?” 

This was carrying the war into Africa with a 
vengeance; but I replied, “Well, you must watch 
and sce how we live,” and goon after I bade them 
good-by. 

1 gave up my effort as lost, for years passed and 
nothing seemed to come of It; but last October, 
after seventeen years, that chief appeared at a 
convocation of Christian Indians at which I pr 
sided, and made a request that the “White-robe: 
—so they call the Episcopal Church from the sur. 
plice which its ministers wear—would begiv a 
mission among his people. 
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THE FASHION. 


Marle Antoinette, history tells us, one day 
noticed on her toilette table some peacock feathers 
which had been placed there accidentally, being 
designed to decorate some fancy work. 

She stuck one of the feathers in her hair. Being 
pleased with the effect she added another, and 
then called for some ostrich feathers. The next 
day ehe appeared in court with a beautiful head. 
dress of feathers, a fashion which immediately 
spread throughout France and Europe, and which i 
followed in dréss circles down to the present day. 

Don John of Austria, the son of Charles the 
Fifth, and the fascinating young hero of Lepanto, 
had a patch of hair on one side of his head which 
grew upright, and to conceal this peculiarity he 
used to comb all his hair back from his forehead. 

When he went as governor to the Low Countries, 
all the people of fashion imitated the mode, and 
from them it has descended to our own day. 

Dionyatus was extremely short-sighted; and his 
flatterers, Montaigne tells ue, “ran against one 
another In his presence, and stumbled at or over- 
turned whatever was under foot, to show that they 
were as purblind as their sovereign.” 

Thus in olden times, as well as now, did a few 
persons set the fashion. Does Worth or Felix 
advise trained skirts for the street, straightway 
we abandon our comfort and our common.sense, 
and sweep the crossings behind us. 

Johnny Lenox, who is fifteen years old, discards 
the boyish knickerbockers and long stockings, and 
appears in his drst pair of long trousers. Although 
knee-breeches are the most appropriate article of 
wear for a boy who ts playing base-ball or foot- 
ball, who rung and jumps and rides a bicycle, 
every boy of John’s age in his echool must have 
long trousers at once. 

Yet it is idle to rail at fashion. Human nature 
will not be changed by all the ridicule that can be 
heaped upon the absurdities of fashion. Even 
the silliness of awkward gait and uncouth speech, 
supposed to be English, survives the assault of 
wurcasm, 





Typesetting. 


In the large establishments where book, maga- 
zine and general job printing are done, there are 
ugually two departments of typesetting, one for 
plain work, like that seen in an ordinary book 





SETTING TYPE, 


page, and the other for Job work, such as business. 
cards, handbills, street posters, and all over 
printed matter composed of fancy types. 

The department of plain typesetting is in charge 
ofa foreman. The rate of wages for men of his 
class runs from $25.00 to $30.00 per week. Men 
doing plain typesetting, in 
ning or ten hours, work. 
ing by the plece, earn 
from $10.00 to $15.00 per 
week. Women working 
by the piece in the same 
length of time earn from 
£8.00 to 814.00 per week. 

Boys in such establish. 
ments are taken us learn. 
ers between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen 
years, and are not fully 
competent until they have 
served about five years. 
Wages to boys vary from 
$3.00 to $5.00 per week. 
Tn most cases the wages 
are Increased according 
to the industry and skill 
| shown by the boy, until 

they reach the prices that are paid to journeymen. 

Girly are not usually taken to learn typesetting 
until they are from seventeen years to elghteen 
years of age. During the first five or slx weeks 
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Some of the leading book ho 
grades of preas work. The coa 
plain type, and the finer includes 
most promising boys at the 


they often recelve no wages. In some offices the 
woman who instructs the girl recetves the proceeds 
of her labor during the time mentioned. The girls 
learn only typesetting, and after a short time are 
given plece work. In «ix months girls can enrn | promoted to the press room wih 
from 83.00 to $5.00 per week. | is done. 

Tn the fob printing department of the book and| ‘The firms making a special festure of coy 
general job printing establishment, the foreman’s e 
wages rin from $25.00 to $30.00 per week. Journey. | 
men earn from $12.00 to $18.00 per week. The 
training of the boy Is here about the same as it 
is in the plain typesetting department. As a rule 
females are not engaged in the job printing 
department. 

The rates of wages I give throughout this article 
are to be understood as referring to Boston and 
vicinity, und may vary a little from those of the 
other chief cities of the United States. Boys 
learning the trade of compositor or job printer are 
subject to about the same conditions in nearly all 
the large mercantile printing houses. If intelli- 
gent and steady they can progress rapidly. 

‘The proof-readers employed by book and general 
job printers are men and women of Intelligence 
and technical education, who are pald according 
to experience and merit, from 
$10.00 to $25.00 per week. 
Some of them are practival 


wees have ty 
ser is all from 
engravings. The 
course work are 
ere fine work only 











‘A SMALL JoB PRESS, 


printers. and fine press work for the trade pay thetr boye 
a about $4.00 per week to begin, and increase thic 

rate to $9.00 or $10.00 per week. Boys who fee 

Electrotyping. job presses earn from $6.00 to $8.00 per week. 


| They are encouraged to persevere, aud advanced 
to journeymen’s wages when competent, and when 
there are vacancies for pressmen. 
Girls employed as feeders in some of the book 
and job printing establishments are pald about 
$7.00 per week. 


Some of the great book and 
general job printing houses 
have a department for elec. ' 
trotyping, with a foreman, 
journeymen and boy learn. 
ers. 

The “form,” or tron frame 
containing the type that ie 
rendy for printing, is given to! The Daily Newspaper Office. 
the electrotyper, who makes In the typesetting departments of daily news. 
a wax mold from it. This papers, foremen’s wages range from $00 tw 
mold, after undergoing a $50.00 per week, 
preparatory process, {s placest ‘Aasiaiaus tternes 













Ina depositing tank opposite a receive from $35. 
sheetof copper. By means of Nw 82.00 per week. 
electricity, sufficient copper Journeymen on 
will be deposited upon the wax to form « shell, morning papers 


and this is made solid and permanent by pouring 
fuged metal upon it. 
‘This plate, when block- 
ed on wood or metal, 
is ready for the print- 
er. 

There are two divt- 
sions In the electro. 
typing department. In 
the great book and 
general job printing 
houses foremen re- 
ceive from $25.00 to 
930.00 per week; jour. 
neymen molders and 
journeymen finishers 
from $18.00 to $24.00 
per week. Boys be- 
tween fifteen years 
and seventeen years 
of age are taken as 
learners in each division. Wages begin at from 
$3.00 to $4.00 per week, and are advanced by 
degrees to those of journeymen. It takes about 
five years to attain proficiency in molding or 
finishing. 

Electrotyping, like the other branches of the 
printing trade, Is carried on as a business by 
itself, in which work is done for 
job printers who have no elec. 
trotyping departments. In such 
business a foreman has charge 
of the molding department, and 
there 1s also a foreman in the 
finishing department. 

The wages of each are from 
$25.00 to $35.00 per week. Molders 
are paid from $20.00 to $24.00 
per week, and finishers about the 
same. 

In the molding department 
there are men who devote all 
their attention to certain branch. 
es, euch. as blackleading, battery 
work and backing up. Their pay 
runs from about $12.00 to $16.00 
a week. 

Boys tn this business begin the 
course of training between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen 0 
years, and serve from three to five years. During | newspaper fn Boston the men are paid from $- 
the first year they are paid from $4.00 to $6.00 per | to @4.00 per day. Foremen are paid from POY 
Week, with an Increased rate every six months $6.00 per day. Learners are taken into the sere 
until they reach the pay of journeymen. typing department between the ages of elghtee 

The bright boy in this business can reach pro-|and twenty-one years. In four years they are 
ficiency in the higher grade in a few years, and | considered journeymen. uy 
become so valuable that he can hold his place| Foremen in the press department of the dalls 
even In dull times, when the workman of lesa | newspaper are pald from $90.00 to $0000 Pe 
akill is suspended. week, and assistant foremen from $20.00 to 40 


earn from $200) 
to $30.00 per week, 
and on afternoon 
papers from $15.0 
to $25.00 per week. 
Boys taken as 
learners must be 
between the ages 
of sixteen and 
seventeen years for day or night 
work, but in most of the Boston 
they do day work on! 
ovding to the rule of the prio. 
union, a boy may go to jour- 
ork after four years’ service. 
he pay of a boy runs from #0 
)0 per week, and the rate of 
se from $1.00 to $2.00 per 
week per year. Each office has its 
own arrangement for learners. 
Girl learners are not taken in 
newspaper offices, but women who are competent 
compositors have situations in some of the after. 
noon papers. They are paid the same rates as 
men, and earn from $15.00 to $20.00 per week. 
Proof-readers for the morning papers are paid 
from $18.00 to $30.00 per week. 
In the stereotyping department of the dally 
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per week. Journeymen’s wages vary from 916.00 

rey, to $21.00 per week. ‘ 

Press Work. Where boys are taken as learners thes hesin 

from fifteen to sixteen years of age, and TT 

The department in the | wages at the rate of about $5.00 per ety 
book and general job | takes four years to qualify a boy w take! 


fa presa, and he does not reach the highest ne 
pay for journeymen until he tas served a 
of five years. In four years he works up to 
$10.00 to $12.00 per week. 
The departments of printing are not rere 
with competent workmen. There is eeebo 
room for intelligent, fairly well-educated box* 
enter this business with the view of advanciné 
‘he most lucrative positions. 
‘ Tn thie trade, ‘ae in most others, ere 
majority of inefficient, incompetent mer Te” 
teen and seventeen years | have foolishly only half-learned thelr DON) 
and should give four or |These make the transtent, shifting aati nen 
five years to learning the | seldom remain long in any one ofice. 0 
‘Their wages are from $3.00 to $5.00 per | who are steady and Intelligent, and who thorone 
week. The wages are increased in the book and | understand thelr trade, are In dlemant a0 
general job offices according to merit until voys | alwaya find permanent and satisfactory. Leer 
are able to take charge of the presses, Georce Henny BASSET 


printing house devoted 
to press work in some 
respects is the most im- 
portant branch of the 
trade. The wages of 
foremen are from §20.00 
to $30.00 a week. Journey- 
men’s wages range from 
$15.00 to $22.00 per week. 

Boy learners are taken 
between the ages of fif. 
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For the Companion, 


LIFE AMONG THE HIGHLAND 
PEASANTRY. 


By the Marquis of Lorne. 
Mlustrated, after drawings by H.R. H. The Princess Louise, 


If you ask me if there be many picturesque 
phases remaining in the life of the Scottish 
peasant, I must reply that although the scenery 
be beautiful as of old, the life of the peasant bas 
beconie somewhat prosaic. 

Not more than a century and a half ago there 
were but few schools in the Highlands. The 
system of the establishment of a school for each 
Parish, set going by John Knox, had not pene- 
trated the Highlands, and 
a “dominie,” or school- 
master, was a dismal phe- 
nomenon unknown to the 
Highland yonth. 

This young man's chief 
idea of a good education 
was to have a fair know- 
ledge of the manner of 
using “an outfit” consist- 
ing of a round shield of 
leather strapped across 
bits of oak board, some- 
times—if the shield was to 
be a rich one—ornamented 
with large-headed nails of 
brass. This was worn on 
the left arm. The right 
hand carried the straight 
broadsword, double- 
edged, and furnished with 
the so-called basket-bilt, a 
weapon the pattern of which 
was probably of Italian origin. 
It was often inscribed with the 
name of the famous armorer, 
Andrea Ferrara. 

A Highland boy could, asa 
rule, speak no words of the 
“Sassenach,” or English | 
guage. 

After the battle of Sheriff 
muir or Dumblane, fought in 
1715, things changed a hit in 
these matters. After the battle 
of Culloden, fought in 1745, 
there was a great deal more 
change. The government went 
so far as to seek to interdict 
the old Highland peasant dress 
altogether, and with the arms 
that were surrendered, the peasaut liad to try to | 
accustom himself to the use of pants.” | 

The armed native militia which the chiefs of 
tribes had kept around them had proved so 
formidable that a mere handful—not much over | 
ten thousand men all told—had frightened old 
Gland almost into fits, and bad marclied on one 
occasion in hostile array as far as Derby on their 
way to London. 

If the English North-country Roman Catholics 
had held firm to their promises, they would have 
joined what was called the Highland Ilost, and, 
swelling their ranks, might baye carried all 
before them; but they became fainit-hearted at 
the critical moment, and their prince looked in | 
vain for the brigades which had heen so boust- | 
fully promised to him. 

Now we may regard these times as Ol World 
history, and they certainly profoundly modified 
and altered the habits of the Northern people, 
because schools and Southern manners and ci 
zation followed in their train; but although it is 
long since they occurred, if we count by the 
changes made, it is not so long ago if one counts 
by the memories of people now living. 

The writer himself has often talked with a lady 
who well remembered the daughter of the com- 
mander of the Hanoverian forces in 1715. He 
has also spoken with an old man who remei 
bered well those who fought at Culloden. It was 
only the other day that a queer little cottage was 
dismantled in a glen near Inverary which had 
sheltered the notorious Rob Roy MacGregor, of 
whom Walter Scott wrote a splendid novel, which 
beats most of the novels written nowadays, and 
is as true to the life of the days it describes as if 
the author had witnessed them. 

Rob Roy was a better educated man than were 
most of bis clan. He could write a fair signature, 
and plead his interests well in good English. All 
accounts agree in saying that he was a remarkable 
person, both in characterand body. His long 
arms, red, hairy and huge, could reach to near 
the knee when he stood upright. 

He inherited the wild spirit of the MacGregors, 
a tameless disposition which had made them 
outlaws more than once in the wild history of 
the country they inhabited about Loch Lomond 
and Loch Katrine. Yet he was so kind to the 
poor, and took such pains to rob only the 
wealthy, that he was regarded with admiration 























hy the commoner people, who held him also in 


reat awe on account of the extraordinarily 
daring nature of his exploits. 

Even the great men of the land thought it was 
well to be friends with him as far as they could, 
and the Duke of Argyll, who was at the head of 
the military forces, went so far as to give him an 
asylum in lands contiguous to his own, and 
under his influence. 

When there was so much disaffection to the 
succession to the crown of the “wee bit German 
lairdies,” and where in secret, if not openly, so 
many drank to the ‘King over the water,” the 
bidding for the friendship of a man who could 
command, as could Rob Roy, from two to three 
hundred swords and bucklers, was pretty keen. 

So in a beautiful wild glen, where a mountain 
stream flows ina series of little cascades at the 
bottom of a steep, rocky ravine, Rob was allowed 
to build himself a house, and in that house I 
have often sat talking to the shepherd who 
occupied it in our time, just as Rob used to 
occupy it a century‘anda half ago. 

This was the manner of the occupancy : There 
was a door, and there were two little windows on 
one side of the house only. The walls were 



































pretty thick, and built 

with stones which were 
not cemented tog 
mortar. Th 
feet high 


ay 





ether by any 

y were only about six 
nd above them rose a 
ther thatch, with an opening 
lle to let out the smoke. 

When one entered at the low doorway, 
there fowls of a breed 
iderably improved since those of the 
time of the old freebooter. In the darkness 
of the interior one could just see that there 
was a rough board placed as a partition on 
the right. From behind this partition 
the sound, there was the 
family cow, occupying a place of almost equal 
honor with the family. 

But the family had, after all, a little the best 
of it, for the division of the chamber made the 
left-hand space the larger, and thore, seated 
around a little fire, were the children and the 
mother, just as in the days of the buccaneer. 

Along one side of the farther wall, where were 
no windows, were two or three recesses, half- 
concealed by smoke-browned boards, and these 
were the bed-places; the rafters that supported 
the roof were black as pitch with soot, and were 
fashioned like this j and we were always 
told that the MacGregor roofing had rafters of 
this shape, whereas other clang used a slightly 
different form, and that one could always distin- 
guisb which clan it was in those parts that had 
built a house, for they all had some slight differ- 
ence in the mode of putting up the rafters. 

The whole habitation was very decidedly 
inferior to the lodges of the Blackfeet and the 
Sioux that I have seen on the prairies before the 
time had come when the buffalo bad all been 
shot, and when their skins, nicely painted and 
cured, covered the “tepees” of the redskins; and 
the interior of these Indian habitations was well 
kept and clean, divided off into partitions along 
the sides of the round tent by sinew-inade frame- 
work. 

No; the Highland peasant was a much less 
sophisticated creature than the Sioux, whose 
ideas of decoration and habitation were much in 
advance of the Celt. 

In this little house, placed as it was immedi- 
ately behind a knoll that concealed it from the 
glen below, and secure among the hazel and oak 
copses and in the formidable reputation of its 
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owner, Rob Roy lived for many years. Here 
his wife, Helen, gave him a boy, destined to a 
more unfortunate career than that of his father 
{and just below this place the “cateran,” as his 
foes called him, kept his cattle at night. 

This cattle park, into which more cattle were 
Probably driven than could be claimed rightfully 
as his own by MacGregor, is a curious place. 
Advantage had been taken of nature in its con- 
struction. The stream that roared in autumn 
and winter right past bis habitation was met a 
little lower down by another, which had also cut 
ite way in the course of ages through the rocks. 
‘Where these met a rough trough had been made, 
precipitous on two sides. A natural ditch Jed 
across the base, and had been fortified by a dy’ 

Within this the cattle, stolen or rightfully 
owned, were easily kept. Many of them were 
probably driven there a long way from over the 
hille, for Rob was fond of “lifting” the beasts of 
the Duke of Montrose, who dwelt on the shores 
of Loch Lomond, a good forty miles off, by the 
| tracks over the mountains. 

Not long ago a little boy, herding sheep near 
the ancient cottage, felt something hard in the 
turf beneath his little bare foot. He dug 
witb his fingers into the grass roots, and 
lo! he pulled ont a rusty, long knife, set 
in a horn handle; and in the horn handle 
were boldly cut the letters “R. McG." 

There is no doubt that this was a dirk 
Rob Roy had lost, or thrown away as 
too much worn for further use. 

He well repaid the hospitality that had 
been shown to him at Inverary, and the 
protection he had received. For when the 

day of battle came, and the MacGregors 

were drawn off to the side of 

the Pretender, Rob 
had to take his men 
also; but he only 
went to the field 

with them, 
and when 











the strife was at its height, when the right wing 
under Argyll had routed the left of the Pretender, 
he was told to charge. He coolly replied, “If 
they can't do it without me, they won’t do it 
with me,” and led his men toward the “rebel”? 
right, where a momentary success had inspirited 
the Jacobites. 

The next day the contest was not renewed, 
for Rob Roy and others had seen fit to retire. 
Cowardice was not a part of his nature, as he 
had often proved. Calculation was, however, 
certainly not unknown to him. He himeelf 
explained his conduct thus: “It was my mis- 
fortune, at the time the Rebellion broke out, to 
be liable to arrest at the Duke of Montrose’s 
instance for debt alleged due to him. To avoid 
being flung into prison, as 1 must certainly have 
been had I followed my real inclinations in 
joining King George's troops at Stirling, I was 
forced to take party with the troops of the 
| Pretender, for the country being all in arms, it 
was neither safe nor possible for me to stand 
neuter.” 

He then goes on to declare, “I not only avoided 
acting offensively against his Majesty’s forces on 
all occasions, but, on the contrary, sent the Duke 
of Argyll all the intelligence I could from time 
to time of the situation and strength of the 
rebels, which I hope he will do me the justice to 
acknowledg 

During the intervals of feud and bloodshed, 
| the life of the peasants must have been pleasant 













enough, although we are constantly told that in 
such and such a year there was grievous famine. 
They used to draw blood from their cattle to 
make cakes, and perhaps it wus this usage, and 
the absence of any good stores of bay for them, 
that makes the older authors tell us that the 
Veasts were terribly poor and weak in the spring, 
until the forage became again more ample with 
the approach of summer. 

Tt was the custom in the suinmer to follow the 
cattle up to the hills, and there build little 
sheilings, rough shelters of wood or stone, where 
the milkers and cheese-makers lived. Many 
of the prettiest of the Gaclic sougs refer to this 
gootl time that was enjoyed in the fine evenings 
up in the bills. 

‘There was no good agriculture, aud no drainage 
of the wet surface, and as a great deal of rain 
always falls in Scotland, especially on the western 
coasts, the lower lands were very marshy, and it 
was necessary to go high in order to get good, 
dry pasture. The grass was often better on the 
| flanks of the mountains, as it is in many places 
even now, when so much has heen done to lead 
off the superfluous waters. 

Very often the tourist, searching for the fine 
views to be had from the higher peaks, passes on 
his way over the upland moors the stone circles 
that tell where the people lived of old in the 
suminer and sang their love songs, and made 
merry on their simple but ample fare of oatmeal 
and milk. 

During the winter the great amusement used 
to consist in the listening to the telling of stories. 
Men who were known to tell stories well used to 
go around the country. These men went by 
turns to the largest cottages, which were thronged 

by all the gay folk intent on hearing the won- 
| derfal tales. 
| Many of these have been collected, and it was 
| high time that they should be set down in writing, 
for this had not been done before. They were 
| only remembered through oral tradition. 
| They forma very curious collection. Sometimes 
they speak of historical events that happened in 
the neighborhood. Sometimes you may even 
pick upa bit of Arthurian romance. Often they 
are “foll: tales,”’ or tales that are so old that they 
are found in their main features among many 
other people, and may be older than Greek or 
Roman—yes, as old as old Babylon itself. 

A story of King Arthur I once found told by 
an old man, and it was like some of the tales 
told in England. King Artur went out hunting. 
He became very sleepy toward the close of day, 
and slept near a magic hill called the ‘Hill of 
Victory.’ Then the King dreamed a dream; he 
saw a fair woman who was in sore distress, and. 
who stretched out her white hands to him, and 
implored him to save her. ‘Then he awoke, 
almost as distressed as the wondrous damsel he 
had seen in sleep, and told his perplexity to his 
faithful knights. 

‘Then one of them, the most devoted and 
loyal, and the purest and gentlest of 
all, Sir Balva, said, “O King, let 
me take my horse and hound and 
hawk, and search."’ This rather 
looks, doesn’t it, as if he wished 
to have some sport by the way ? 
And the King assented, 
and Sir Balva went, and 
searched the land and 
searched the sea for seven 
weeks; and then he saw, 
above the silvery tides, a 
great castle on a gloomy 
island rock. 

He said to his companion 
in the boat; “Oh, there is a 
rich castle—so rich that 
there they will have glass 
in the windows;” for glass 
was a very rare thing to 
see in houses in those days. 
So they sailed to the foot 
of the rock, and then a great chain fell from the 
castle heights into the sea, and the end of it was 
fastened upon a door of the fortress; and Sir 
Balva, like the reckless man he was wherever 
there was a good deed to be done, got hold of the 
chain, and clambered up it, and got into the 
castle; and there in a great hall sat, on a golden 
throne, a fair woman with golden hair. 

She cried to him, “Oh, why comest thou here ? 
Thy death is sure. The giant who keeps me 
enthralled will soon return. His own sword 
alone can kill tim. Oh, hide thee!” 

So he hid and waited, aud the giant's awful 
voice was heard, just asin the old English ballad, 
“Fee Fo Fum, I smell the blood of an English- 
man ;" and so this giant bellowed, ‘I smell that 
some one is here. Who is he? Where is he, that 
I may make mincemeat of him?" 

She said, like a sensible woman, ‘Don't be a 
fool, come and lay your big head on my lap, and 
I will sing to thee." This he did, and she sang 
to him showing beautiful white teeth. ‘The giant 
soon slept; and the knight came forth, and took 
the “Star white sword” from the sheath and slew 
the giant. 

Sir Balva was able to take the lady away, and 
King Arthor had another glorious exploit to add 
to the long roll of the achievements of his knights. 

‘Then again there are many stories told among 
the peasants of great beasts that live in certain 
lakes,—the great black bulls, and then the mer- 
maids and the fairies,—just as there are such tales 
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told among the Cree and other Indians in the 
‘American Northwest, where great elks, big 
beavers and faines have been seen by mortal 
eyes that vouch for their existence. 

‘These tales, whether of beasts or of men, never 
give any dates for the occurrence of the events 
they relate. It is always, “When so and 0 was, 
or “Once upona time.” They are probably often 
told now among the Highlanders who have gone 
to Cape Breton and otber places in America, 
where the original settlers have not become 
mixed with others or disturbed, and have not 
wandered westward. It is odd to think that 
many of these narratives may have entertained 
our common Aryan ancestors in the heart of 
‘Asia, and have been brought by them across all 
Europe in their wanderings, as they moved ever 
onward and sunward, following the track of the 
great orb of light which their ancestors used to 
worship. 

Indeed, there is still a great deal of sun- 
worship in many of the custome of peasants, as 


well as of peers, in the Old World. Tne rich | 


man makes the wine circulate among his guests 
from left to right—sunwise; and the Highland 
peasant, when he takes to his boat for a voyage 
or for a fishing expedition, used until quite lately 
to turn his boat three times round with the sun 
before starting. He does it still, in some remote 
parts; and in the same way, when a corpse was 
taken for burial toa church, the mourners walked 
sunwise three times round the church in proces- 
sion. 

It was supposed to be good for the success of 
the voyage to pay the tribute to the sun god. 
It was supposed to be good for the soul of the 
departed, that his body should be taken with the 
sun three times round bis place of sepulture. 

The Christian church took the old heathen 
forms, and adapted the habits of the people to 
embrace the new religion, and to render unto God 
the things that were the idols’. 

But better usages there were also. 
old prayers on embarking: 

The steersman—‘Let us bless our ship.” 

The answer, by all the crew—“God the Father 
bless her.” 

Steersman—“What do you fear since God the 
Father is with you?" 

Answer—We do not fear anything.” 

Steersman—‘‘What do you fear since God the 
Son is with you?” 

Answer—*We do not fear anything.” 

“Be the Three in One with us day and night. 
On the crested wave, when waves run high, O 
mother, Mary, be to us nigh.” 

A pretty song, in speaking of the mountain 
sheilings says: “A lovely summer sbeiling with 
one tree; behind the wind, in front of the sun, 
where we could see all the world, but where no 
man could see us!" 

The belief in the evil eye is so strong that 1 
have known a woman in very good circumstances, 
and having a good house, to implore a friend of 
hers who had often been hospitably received by 
her as he passed her house, to enter st no more, 
and if possible to pass another way, as she was 
sure he must have the evil eye. Some horse ot 
cow or hen had died each time he had honored 
her by a visit. 

Not long since, in one of the islands a woman 
brought an action for libel against another 
woman, because she had been told that her 
“gossip” had declared she had seen her changed 
into a hare. Yes, she had seen her become a 
hare, and run away from her across a field! The 
magistrate before whom the case was brought, 
found that the belief that such things were 
Possible was so universal in the neighborhood 
where the women lived, that the person against 
whom the accusation had been brought was quite 
right in thinking she was damaged by it, and 
money as compensation was paid to her accord- 
ingly. 

I have been given a flint arrow-head by a 
person who declared it had been shot at him by 
the fairies, and that it was quite hot when he 
picked it up! 

Witches used to be feared and consulted in the 
Island of Mull within my memory; and once I 
paid a visit to the last of the ladies who was 
reputed to have the talent of prophecy, and to my 
relief got from her only the good wish, “The 
back of the wave to you;" for I was going ona 
Voyage, and this was her picturesque expression 
of the desire that I might have a fair wind. 

It is remarkable how many vestiges of heathen 
habits linger in some of the popular customs. It 
is owing to the action of many clergymen who 
traced too surely the origin of some of these 
habits that they are dying out in the Highlands, 
and the spread of education and the movement 
of the people, both of migration and emigration, 
are changing others. 

I do not know whether an amusement is wide- 
spread which used to be in favor in my parish. 
On a certain night all the old bachelors’ gardens 
were visited by the damsels, who in the darkness 
pulled up the cabbages. If a full-leaved cabbage 
was pulled, good luck would, it was believed, 
attend the “lifter.” If the cabbage were only a 
poor stump of a plant, the plucker would remain 
in single blessedness all her days. 

Sometimes and in some places, notably Aber- 
deenshire, the game is in this wise: The kail are 
Picked blindfolded or in the dark, or maybe even 
in the day, and the one that brings most earth up 
with the roots will get the richest marriage. The 
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cabbages are taken and are hung over the door- 
way, and the man that first enters, be he fair or 
dark, gives warning to the lady that her future 
husband will be fair or dark-complexioned. 

‘Very common on November nights, too, is the 
habit of burning the hazelnuts. A young man 
and a young woman place two nuts close together 
atthe fire. Each nut represents the fate of the 
depositor. When the nuts jump away from each 
other as they sometimes will, it betokens quar- 
relling. When the nuts remain and burn amicably 
together, it prophesies happiness; and the nut 
that burns away soonest denotes the life that will 
be the first to end. act 

Much of the picturesqueness of the old life is 
gone, but much yet remains, especially where 
along the western coasts of rock and island, and 
sleeping fiord and sound, the herring boats lift 
to the summer sun, and moving the countless 
banners of their brown sails, and like dark- 
winged butterflies float seaward to spread or 
gather in their nets. 

Through long centuries repeated, 
Live the legends told in Erse;, 

But a change comes swift or slowly; 
Fades the language, and defeated, 
Files the faith once counted holy, 
Old World ways and oral verse. 

Not from men of note or learning 
May we gather now these tales, 

But beneath the cotter’s rafter, 

Or where smithy sparks are burning, 


Or at sea, when hushed the laughter 
Of the breeze on hull and sails. 


—__+o-—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
LE PARAPLUIE. 
A March and Drill. 


Action songs, manual exercises and marches 
with musical accompaniment are becoming more 
and more a means of educating young folks in 
singing, graceful movements, memory, elocution, 
color and art. 

“Le Parapinie” is a march and drill combined, 
arranged for sixteen girls, who ought to be near 
the same height, erect, able to walk firmly and 
gracefully, and to keep good time. A leader 
to direct the rehearsals and give all needed 
instruction should be added to the number. 

This exercise is intended for school or holiday 
festivals, and directions are here given for its 
presentation in elaborate form as an entertain- 
ment for friends, or before an audience. Yet the 
movements of the march and drill can well be 
utilized for daily practice in schools, as a pleasant 
and interesting means of temporary diversion 
during study hours. In schools parasols of 
ordinary cambrie may be used. 

The evolutions of the drill, in order to be 
effective, must be performed without rigidity of 
movement—the arms and body bending and 
swaying easily and naturally. The movements 
must be executed simultaneously. 

In the march the same rules apply to the 
keeping of step, not the slightest deviation from 
strictest time being allowed. In order to do this 
perfectly, the performers must count the time 
both for the manual movements and the march. 
As a rule when marching the different changes 
occur on the seventeenth step; in the drill on the 
ninth count. 

Parasols of medium size, either Japanese, or 
other parasols covered with bright-colored fabrics, 
are used thronghout the exercise. 

Costumes, whether uniform in style or not, 
should vary in color to match the colors of 
parasols. Blouse waists, peasant jackets, plain 
full skirts, low shoes, stockings to match color of 
parasols, velvet capotes to match jackets, make 
pretty costumes. Red, pink, blue, yellow, lemon- 
color and white should predominate. 

Decorations for the room may be more or less 
elaborate, as desired. A large umbrella-shapea 
frame which any carpenter can easily construct, 
covered with bright red cambric, lined with blue 
or pink, then decorated with festoons of flowers,— 
Paper flowers are best, as they do not wilt,— 
should be suspended by strong cords from the 
ceiling above the centre of the space assigned for 
the march and drill. 

The covering of this umbrella frame may be 
neatly done, thus: Ascertain the exact dimensions 
of one section of the frame, then cut the required 
number of du- 
plicate pieces 
and stitch them 
together. The 
lining is prettier 
to tack the cam- 
brie plain at the 
edge of the 
frame, then fas- 
ten it in folds at 
the centre. If 
possible there 
should be an 
opening at the 
pex of the umbrella, so that a hanging lamp may 
depend underneath its arch to bring ont the 
desired brilliant effects. 

The walls of the r iers, 
be decorated with flowers Pepe nee mney) 

que designs 
made out of bright-colored tissue paper and 
buntings. The space on the fluor allowed for the 
drill and march ought not to be less than twenty 
feet square. 

Musical selections, simple in form yet of brilliant 
style, 44 time, with marked accent, should lead 
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the performers. Much depends on the pianist or 
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leader of orchestra that the time be uniform and 
the signals given at the right moment. Lacking 
music the leader must count the time. 


Marcu. 


Girls enter room atj marching single file, the 
leader walking at left of first girl; parasols spread 
and held over right shoulders. 

1. March three times around circle a-b-c-d. 

2, March a-e-c. Ate odd numbers—l, 3, 5,7 
to 15 inclusive—turn to right, marching c-d-a; 
even numbers—2, 4, 6 to 16 inclusive—c-b-a. At 
anumbers 1 and 2,3 and 4, to 15 and 16 inclusive, 
join to march by twos a-e-c-d-a-b-c-a. At a 
first two march a-b-c, second two a-d-c; meeting 
atc first and second twos join to march by fours, 
followed by those remaining by fours. Fours 
march c-a-b-c-d-a-e. Ate first two march e-d-a; 
second two e-b-a followed by others. Ata second 
two fall in line behind first two, fourth behind 
third, ete. March a-e-c-d-a-b-c. At c even 
numbers fall in line behind odds, thus forming 
single file. March c-e-a-b-e-d-c-b-a-d-c, stop- 
ping at the points where the dotted lines touch 
the outer circle, girl No. 1 standing at c. 

3. All march by straight lines towards e. Form 
circle J, which ought to define the outer edge of 
the hanging parasol. With parasols upon right 
shoulder march to right three times around 
circle. Right about. (Rest full weight upon 
heels and turn to right one-half around.) Re- 
peat. Return to place in outer circle. 

4. With parasols over left shoulder follow 
serpentine path indicated by dotted line past 
points c-d-a-b-c. Right about. Parasols over 
right shoulder. March past points c-b-a—d-c. 

5. March single file to e. At e odd numbers 
march e-b-a; even numbers e-d-a. Ata join to 
march by twos e-c-d-a. On line a-e first two 
stop near a, 
turn face to 
face at suffi- 
cient distance 
apart to permit 
second two to 
pass between 
first two and 
take places in 
same way until 
the eighth two 
stand face to 
face on line 

Fld. 8 9 #e-C, at equi- 
distant points. First two march between other 
twos along line a-e-c, second two and others in 
turn following after. March by twos c-d-a. 
Repeat this from beginning of order 5. 

6. First, second, third and fourth twos march 
a-e-b. On line e-b, between circle / and outer 
circle, halt; turn face to face; lift parasols as high 
as possible to form a canopy. Meanwhile at c 
even numbers of remaining eight fall behind odds 
and march single file e-d-c-e. On line c-e 
numbers 9 to 16 inclusive shut parasols and lower 
them to almost horizontal position on right 
shoulder, then pass under the canopy formed by 
the first four twos. Those in single file march 
b-a- under canopy e-b-c-d. At d join to 
form twos on line d-e. Halt. Turn face 
to face. Form canopy. Meanwhile other 
eight march single file b-c-e, under canopy, 
past d-c-b to e, Number nine falls in 
behind number eight, others following 
march single file d-a-e-b-c-e-d-a-e-d-c. 

7. Execute the maze (Fig. 2) following 
line ¢ to &. Return by dotted line to c. 
March c-b-a-d-c. Execute maze again. 
March c-b-a-d. 

8. Execute Fig. 3. 
follow line as indicated. 
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Commence at A; 
Repeat. 


DRILL AND Marcn. 


The following changes occur on the 
ninth step. The parasols should, if possi- 
ble, be held towards the audience, both in 
the march and drill. March on outer 
circle to left. 

1, Shut parasols. 

2. Hold parasols with right hand upon 
handle, and left for use in opening or 
closing parasols. 

3. Point parasols at angle of forty-five 
degrees. 

4. Shove parasols one-third the distance 
required to open them. 

5. Shove it one-third more. 

6. Shove it till fully opened. 

7. Carry upon right shoulder. 

8. Carry perpendicularly. 

9. Carry upon left shoulder. 

10. Carry perpendicularly. 
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17. Raise to left shoulder; to 
to right shoulder. 

18. Raise parasols one-third; two-thind: 
wholly. (By this time circle Zis reached.) 

19. Face toward outer circle. Hold parse 
diagonally above face. Grasp handles with righ 
hands. Odd numbers forward two steps; kn 
all whirl parasols to right; toleft. Odd number 
rise; back two steps; even numbers forward tro 
steps; kneel; whirl parasols to right; to left. 

20. Even numbers rise, march to right wit 
parasols brought 
close to right 
shoulder; odd 
numbers to left 
with parasols lift- 
ed_perpendicular- 


Perpendicular, 
































ly. March three 
times around cir- 
cle. 
21. Odd num- 
bers move two 
steps farther to- 
wardsouter circle; Fa & 


stand at equidistant pointe in position not to hide 
even numbers. Even numbers hold pansols 
diagonally front; whirl rapidly. Odd number 
swing parasols rapidly. Music increases tine, 
Number one starts with quick step, others follor 
in line. March around outer circle. Retire in 
good order, with parasols over right shoulders. 
Mrs. Austr G, Lewis. 
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For the Companion. 


A WINTER WINDOW. 


House plants must have light and sunshine 
if the winter garden is expected to blossom 
abundantly. 

It is difficult, however, to accomplish this with 
the usual arrangements, since shelves across the 
window not only obstruct the view from within, 
but also expose the plants to greater changes of 
temperature than is desirable. 

It becomes too warm for them in the middle of 
the day, when the sun is shining, and too cool at 
night from the nearness of the plants to the glass, 
which radiates heat rapidly. 

Flower-stands below the window, moreover, 
are objectionable for two reasons. The spreading 
legs take up a good deal of room, and the plants 
upon the upper shelves shade those below. 

To obviate these difficulties, an arrangement 
similar to that shown in the cut will be found 
very satisfactory. A broad shelf is fastened 
few inches below the window-ledge by stout iron 
brackets, which can be procured at hardware 
stores. Upon this can be placed a window-box, 
four or five inches in height, lined with zinc or 
galvanized iron. 

The front of this box can be made as ornamental 
as one pleases, either by fretwork, paint or other 
device. It may be used to contain the low- 
growing plants, the delicate little ferns, and 
many others that meet one’s fancy. 








At each end of this box, at the corners, are two 


the broad shel! 
rd a little higher 
he top com- 
is held firmly 


uprights that are mortised into 
first mentioned, and extend upwa' 
than the window. Cross-pieces at t 


plete the framework. The whole 


11, Lift parasols three inches; six inches; nine | in place by a light iron brace extending from te 


inches. Drop same in reverse order. 


i 1e 
inner upright on either side to the casing of th 


12. Thrust parasols arm's-length to horizontal | window. These braces should be placed net 


position with left hand; thrustto right diagonally ;| the top, since the framework is held fimly 


perpendicularly. Grasp parasol with right hand, | place at the bottom by the mortises. 


thrust it arm’s-length horizontally. 
13, Reverse order 12. Repeat. 
14. In same position whirl 
left; to right; to left. 
with right hand on handle.) 
15. Raise parasols to perpendicular; 
right; to left; to right; to left. 


whirl to| proper share of light, as w! 


i a 
‘The shelves that extend on each side, fr 


i er 
upright to upright, can be placed in the manne 


it 
parasols to right; to | shown in the figure, or varied in any way 0 5% 
(The whirling ie done | the maker's individual taste. 


se will each receive & 
ill those in the box 
low will not 


Plants placed upon the 


below; while the view from the wind 


16. Right about. Parasols pointed to right, the | be obstructed, nor will the whole structare oecuP! 


left hand grasping handle. 


size of circle, approaching each time around a 
little nearer to circle 2. 


two-thirds; wholly. 


March diminishing | much room. 


Close parasols one-third ; | accommodations for climbing-vines, #160- 


of sffording 
Leta 


Detween 


This arrangement is capable 


light lattice-work of wire be arrani 
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the uprights and between the cross-pieces above 
the window. Vines can be trained over the 
whole, forming a beantifal arch of green around 
the winter landscape that is seen through the 
Glass. 

‘The pots from which the vines grow can be 
placed on each end of the broad shelf, since this 
should be considerably longer than the window- 
box. 

If it is desired, other small bracket shelves can 
be placed upon the uprights in front. All the 
woodwork should be well painted, especially the 
shelves, since more or less water will fall upon 
these, be as careful as one may in watering the 
plants. The water will cause warping and 
splitting unless the grain of the wood is well 
filled. 
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LONG LIVE THE TREES. 


So long as the rivers flow, 

So long as the mountains rise, 
May the forests sing to the skies 
And shelter the earth below. 


Our Dumb Animals. —W. H. Venable. 
ss @_____ 





For the Companion. 


WINTERING IN A DUG-OUT. 
In Three Parts. —Part |. 


“Would you advise girls to ‘homestead’ land in 
the West?" 

I have been asked this question so many times 
since the fact found its way into a Dakota paper 
that I had made a home for myself under the 
Homestead Law, that I have come to think that 
the best reply I can make is a matter.of-fact 
description of the first twelve months of my 
experience while homesteading my farm. 

I was twenty-six years old. The last four years 
of my Mfe had been passed in the care of my 
father, who wasa paralytic invalid. At hle death 
my portion of his small estate amounted to three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Looking about me, with this emall sum in my 
Pocket, for an opportunity to start in Ife, I 
thought and heard of many things to do. 1 read 
in the newspapers about land claims in the West 
which had been “homesteaded” by women, and I 
began to contemplate an exploit of this sort. I 
had good health and strength, and liked out-of. 
door life, and I was not afraid of domestic animal 
under ordinary circumstances. 

One day I broached the subject to my friend 
Helen J—, who had for several yeara been sup- 
porting herself by teaching acountry school. Her 
annual income from this source was about sixty 
dollars—twenty weeks of achool, at three dollars a 
week. On thia income she contrived to live and 
dress quite nently. She was, moreover, unusually 
attractive, personally; but she knew what it ia to 
pinch and to plan with painful closeness. 

We planned it all out in advance, of couree. 
We expected to work hard and endure privations 
for three or four years, but In the end, when our 
fine wheat farm was equipped, we fancied that we 
should restde on it only from April to October; 
and during the winters we should live in some 
lnrge city. 

We talked it over until we had convinced our- 
velves that we could do It, and then we gathered 
together our small means, and started for Dakota. 
We Vegan our journey the last day of April. 

We settled a short distance from what 1s now 
the line between the two new States of North and 
South Dakota. 

We spent a week making inquiries as to land, 
probable town sites, future railroads, highways 
and so forth, and at last selected a surveyed 
quarter-section of land, along one side of which 
there once had been a little belt of timber. This 
wood had all been cut off by settlers at a distance, 
except eight shaggy onks and two cottonwoods. 

These ten trees were really what attracted us to 
the claim. It was farther from other settlers than 
we liked to be, but the land agent assured us that 
we should have plenty of neighbors before the 
close of the season. Thetrees, 
he remarked, would furnish 
logs for a house, and fuel for 
one winter, at least. 

But Helen and I had other 
uses for the trecs. Wo had 
resolved to preserve them all 
for shade. 

We were assured that either 
a log-house or a dug-out was 
the proper sort of dwelling to 
start with, but we both disliked 
the idea of a sod-house, and 
at a cost of fifty dollars had 
a thousand feet of rough lum- 
ber delivered to us. Car- 
penters were scarce, but we 
succeeded in hiring one for a 
single day for seven dollars. 
Ills name was Andrew Phil- 
lister; he wna a young man, 
and had recently preémpted 
aclaim two miles from ours. 

In one day Mr. Phillister 
built us a house, ten feet by 
twelve, put in two windows 
consisting of a pane of glass 
each, hung the door, cut a hole 
for the stove-pipe, and put up a shelf-dresser; and 
with some two hundred fect of lumber which were 
left he constructed a cow-shed and a chicken-pen, 
and then with bis axe trimmed up our grove, and 
bullt a cow-yard of the brush. I have never seen 
a man work so rapidly. He had everything com- 
plete by five o'clock, and had found time all day 
to chat with Helen more than I approved of. 

We bought a cow and twenty hens, and begged 
‘a cat, and, rather too late, we hired a man and 
team to break two acres of land for us, the most 
of which we planted to corn with our own hands; 
but the greater part of this corn was soaked out 
by a heavy rain early in June. 





|safe from frost, we dug laboriously a hole five 
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A garden plot a hundred feet square near our 
house, which we had apaded up earlier, did better. 
We had brought good seed from home, and we 
worked very hard in that garden. Nature smiled 
kindly on our efforts; it is quite astonishing what 
acrop we raiged from it. 

The sun browned our skins, and Helen com- 
plained of the hard work at times; but on the 
whole we were very happy all summer long. We 
had four hens setting on about a dozen egga each 
at one time, and later our yard swarmed with 
chickena; nor did we lose one chick from hawks, 
foxes or coyotes. 

During the whole summer we were not troubled 
by wild beasts, or by ill-disposed human beings. 
In fact, nobody came near us. Two or three times 
Helen or I walked to our nearest neighbor’a, three 
miles away, and asked him—he was a Scandinavian 
who spoke very little English—to bring anything 
we needed to us, when he went to the “store,” ten 
miles distant. Having produced our own eggs, 
milk, butter and garden crop, our food cost us 
surprisingly Ite. We had more milk than we 
could use, and had to throw some of it away. 

‘The weather was delightful. We were well all 
the time, and 1 can but laugh now when I think 
how much we played—actually played! Twenty. | 
six years old, too! But when 1 was a girl I had 
never played half enough, and I had a great deal 
to make up. 

I sent for scythe, rake and hay-fork, and we put 
up a stack of hay for winter. My first efforts 
with the scythe were, Helen ail, extremely 
funny. 

Three thunder-squalle, accompanied once by 
hail, and always by vivid lightning and wind, 
were about the only exciting incidents of the 
summer. 

‘As I said above, I had never before been 80 
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the prairie, and he seemed quite solicitous that we 
shoukl come to see his new home. tle offered 
several times to do any job of carpenter work 
that we might need that fall free of charge. In 
short, he made himself very agreeable, and he 
remained with us fur two hours. 

“Helen,” I said, when at length Andrew had 
taken leave, “that fellow is coming here after you! 
He wants you for his new house. And you will 
desert me and go there!” 

Two evenings afterward, Andrew called again, 
and remained three hours. I will make what was 
not a very long story shorter etill. Five weeks 
later, Helen told me that Andrew had asked her to 
marry him—and—would I ever forgive her, and so 
forth, and so forth. 

1 had already settled it in my mind, after a 
struggle with myself, and I am glad to say that 1 
uttered no reproaches. Thenceforward, I foresaw 
that my life would be a solitary one. 

‘Those were bitter days for me, but I summoned 
courage to go on alone. I felt the keenest of 
sorrow at Helen's desertion of me, for I hud come 
to love her like a sister. 

With the first snow in November came Andrew 
with a horse and sleigh, and carried us both to 
R—, thirteen miles distant, where the marriage 
ceremony was performed by a magistrate. 

Next day we returned, they to thelr new home— 
a very comfortable little house, with a pretty set of 
furniture, and even a small cabinet organ—and J 
with them for an hour or two. They had very 
kindly planned to have me pasa the cold season 
with them; but I declined,—a little grimly, I fear,— 
and returning in tenrs to my cold cabin, my pussy- 
cat, my cow and my poultry, I séttled myself to 
pas the long winter. 

There waa a period of good sleighing in 
December, and every day while {t lasted Helen 





Andrew makes us a call 


| happy; but thus far we had seen only the sunny 
side of pioncering. i 

September and October were busy times with | 
us. We were preparing for a crop the following 
year. I had still a little money left, and we realized 
alittle more from the eale of chickens and eggs. 
Six acres were prepared for wheat, although the | 
mav who plowed for us charged five dollars a day : 
for himeelf and team. 

We had raised enough garden vegetables, pota- 
toes and corn, for winter. To store our vegetables 


feet square beneath our house floor. It was much 

lke a squirrel’s store. Wo spent a great many | 
hours gathering dry stuff for fuel from the 

scattered brush and timber ata distance from our 

cabin. Where trees had been cut the year before | 
we gathered bushels of dry chips, tll we had 

made a considerable woodpile Leside our door. 

With gods and earth we banked up the cow-shed | 
to the eaves, and we also built a chicken-house 
adjoining it fifteen feet by ten, with walls of sod 
and a thateh roof of dry 
grass and poles. 

Our house we also banked | 
up to a height of three feet | 
outside, carefully calking all | 
the cracks, and papering 
the inside with the new 
papers which we received ! 
occasionally from home | 
friends. A water supply 
was the requisite most diffi- 
cult to manage. Thus far 
we had brought water from 
a slough two hundred yards 
or more away, and wo did 
not feel able ns yet to dig a 
well. 

In October came what was 
to me the first touch of 
adversity and unhappiness. 
‘Aa I have eaid, no one called 
on us during the summer, 
but one day in October, as 
we were fetching chips in a 
blanket, we saw a man ap- 
proaching acrossthe prairie. 
Even before he had come 
within a quarter of a mile | 

Helen exclaimed, “It’s that Mr. Phillister!” 

“What can he want?" Tanid. “We patd him his 
seven dollars.” Helen Inughed, although there 
did not appear to be anything especially ludicrous 
in his coming to call on us. 

He bade us good morning very cordially, and 
looked about approvingly on our preparations for 
winter. He seemed somewhat embarrassed. 

He told us that, after working at his trade for | 
| other settlers till September,—during which time | 
Ihe had butt thirteen houses, and I do not 

remember how many barns,—he had returned to 

his claim, and erected a house for himself. ‘ 

Tis claim was out of our view, over a swell of | 











and Andrew rode over to call on me. They were 
so happy that I knew I ought to be glad for them. 

The day after Christmas there came what was, 
for Dakota, a prodigious snowfall. There were 
geveral inches of it, and the prairie was covered 
with white drifts. The wind blew fiercely. 1 had 
difficulty in reaching the door of my cow-shed, aud 
for two weeks I was forced to melt snow for 
water. Blizzard weuther was upon us, and I felt 
glad that Andrew did not attempt to come over to 
my cabin. 

‘The fourth night after the storm, the wind blew 
afearful gale. The gusts waked me, a little after 
midnight. The snow was sifting sharply against 
my little window-panes. 

Suddenly 1 heard a wild, loud, cracking noise, 
followed, an instant later, by a frightful crash 
upon my cabin. The roof broke down, letting in 
an avalanche of snow. 

Fragments of split boards and brush fell upon 
my bed. I was slightly brufsed, and held partly 
down by the weight of what had fallen. 

One of the cottonwoods, dried up by the removal 
of the timber around {t, had blown down, and the 
top of it had crushed my cabin. 

Twas greatly terrified, but extricating myself, 1 
tried to dress. But it was eo cold that 1 feared 1 
should be frozen, and crept back beneath iny 
blankets. I covered up my head and eare, and 
lay still and let the snow which fell ty almost bury 
me. In the morning, having dressed literally in a 
snow-drift, aud found my axe, 1 began the cold 
task of clearing away the top of the tree, along 
with the wreck of my house. 

The cabin was wholly shattered, and 1 now 
perceived how narrow my escape had been from 
being crushed to death. For the first time I felt 
thankful that Helen was in better quarters. 1 
knew that ehe was not robust enough to endure 
whit followed. 

My atove-pipe and stove had been knocked down, 
and Jay amidst the shattered boards. J had no 
means of making a fire, or preparing warm food. 
T saw that my cabin would have to be entirely 
rebuilt. I stood knee-deep In snow and wept. 

When my feet grew so numb that 1 knew they 
must be freezing, | would go Into my cow-shed 
and warm them on the cow. Ah, how comfortable 
the good creature scemed to me! Then I would 
sally forth, and with axe and shovel fall to work. 

‘All that day I worked desperately. Not only did 
1 clear away the wreck of the cabin and tree-top, 
but I took up the floor, and with a shovel, enlarged 
my cellar from a hole five feet square to the full 
size of the cabin. In short, I transformed my 
cabin to a “dug-sut,” and carrying up a wall of 
earth and turf to a height of three feet above 
ground, roofed it over, laid a floor, and Hned the 
earthen sides with the cabin boards. 

This may seem like a very large achievement, 
but to work hard was the only means by which T 
coukl keep from freezing, away from the cow. 
‘The cow, too, supplied me with milk. 

Tug an fueling, and eet up the door-frame and 
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door, but did not trouble about windows that day. 
Then I got my stove together and the pipe out 
through the roof and kindled a fre. 

Ido not think that the temperature had been 
higher than ten degrees below zero all day. If 
any poor woman ever did a harder day’s work, I 
pity her. 

All my vegetables and potatoes chilled in spite 
of the bedclothes which 1 spread over them. 
Nearly all my dishcs were smashed, and poor 
pussy bad been crushed to death beneath a joist. 

I puta teakettle full of snow to melt, and made 
basin of hot porridge for myself. Then I shook 
the snow out of my bedclothing, made up my bed, 
and sitting up in it began to drink my porridge. 

I passed the night miserably. Rising and dress- 
ing, 1 once more kindled a fire in my stove. I then 
found that the “dug-out” held the heat much better 
than the cabin. In fact, the snow had drifted 
entirely over it, and the reason why my stove had 
been so slow in heating, was probably because the 
pipe was partly choked with snow. 

As soon aa my cow smelled the emoke of my fire 
she began to low plaintively to me for water. I 
had been unable to give her drink the previous 
day. I could hear her calls faintly through the 
snow canopy beneath which 1 sat. 

Opening my outside door, J filled my kettle with 
snow, to melt. Then I made coffee, baked potatoes, 
and prepared myself a good breakfast. 1 also 
made warm dough, well-peppered, for my poultry; 
and as soon as it was light, 1 dug through into the 
cow-shed and chicken-house, where I found the 
fowls very stupid from cold. 

‘The weather continued bitterly cold, and the 
wind blew almost constantly. It seemed that no 
lying creature could exist abroad on the prairie; 
butatabout ten o'clock on the third night after the 
aceldent to my cabin, I heard the wild yelping and 
howling of timber wolves, close at hand. 

After listening awhile, | opened my door a crack 
and peeped out, and then distinctly heard the 
famlshed creatures digging furiously at the frozen 
sod walls of my cow-shed and poultry-house. 

Fearing that they might break in and throttle my 
cow, I opened my stove, and first allowing the ends 
of two sticks of wood 0 get well afire and blazing, 
Tran suddenly out and threw them at the wolves. 

I may add that J ran tn and fastened my door 
quite as quickly, for 1 was afraid of the hungry 
beasts. 

The sight and smell of the fre frightened them 
away for the time, but they returned twice, and I 
spent the most of the night listening at the door, 
and preparing brands to throw at them. It was 60 
dark outside that I did not obtain a good view of 
the wolves, but I thought that there were four of 
them. 

‘The snow-drift in front of my dug-out was now 
nearly five feet In depth; and next day I shovelled 
out a trench, in place of my path, from my door 
around to the door of the cow-shed, down to the 
ground. I then covered this trench over, first with 
cottonwood brush, then with cakes of snow to a 
depth of three feet, thus making a covered way 
about thirty feet long. 

This I did to defend my premises trom wolves. 
It proved a great convenience throughout the 
remainder of the winter. I could now visit my 
| animals without wallowing in enow, or facing the 
cold wind. But there were fur more dangerous 
foes than the wolves abrond that winter. 


CHaRLorte H. SMITH. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


THE MILITIA SAILOR. 


The militia soldiery of our 
States plays so important a part. 
in the country’s military life 
that the standing army, vastly 
smaller in actual numbers, {s 
dwarfed {n comparison with it. 
Until very recently the regular 
navy of the United States haa 
stood alone in representing the 
nation's powers of defence by 
sea. Since the beginning of the 
new decade, the century’s last, 
the militia sailor has taken 
his place among the country’s 
armed defenders. 

The war power of a nation 
like ours fs found quite as much 
in the troops it can ralse at 
short notice as in the force 
actually under arms. The thor- 
ough State milltla organizations 
of the whole country have given 
confidence that on land the nation could be quickly 
and well defended. For some time it has been 
felt that the navy, no less than the army, needed a 
volunteer force behind it. 
| In Great Britain, France and many other coun. 
‘tries of Europe the Naval Reserves have long 
| been organized, ready to respond to any call for 
| national service. 

Since Jefferson, in 1805, formed an unfulfilled 
plan for a United States naval reserve, several 
attempts in the same direction fn this country have 
failed. At last, with the stimulus which the new 
war vessels have given affairs of the sea, with the 
feeling that something must be done to draw the 
and the people nearer together, and with a 
conviction that a plan of State service was more 
fensible than federal organization, the naval 
militia has been born. 
| In om husetts, whose governor, curiously 
enough, has always borne the title of “Captain. 
General, Commander-in-Chief and Admiral of the 
Land and Sea forces of the State,” the movement 
first took form. 

A committee of a yacht club in Boston, at the 
‘instance of the commodore of the club, @ retired 
cer, in 1887 presente: to the State Legis- 
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number of officers and men, and permitting the 
force to be “raised as provided by law when the 
United States Government is ready to furnish 
arms and equipments and scene of war for 
rmance of duty required by law. 
Ea in 1890 the gation Of tie Bereta af 
mplishment o' 
the Navy made the accomp! eae 
onthe Twenty- 
eighth of Feb- 
ruary, in the 
M 
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State House, 
one hundred 
and seventy- 
two men were 
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came to Boston during the battalion's week of 
service. On the decks of its four beautiful, 
purely modern ships the militia sailors were 
drilled in the naval warfare of to-day. 

‘After two days’ work at anchor with the guns, 
the vessels put to sea with the Massachusetts 
sailors on board, and gave up one day to genuine 
ocean target-practice, the ships steaming in 
column past a floating target, that the effect of 
broadsides might be tried. 

One of the evenings of the week was devoted 











to the battalion's attack upon the fleet, Tor- 
pedoes for the militia, search-lights and free- 
i lars rendered each braneb of 
rvice the better able toattack or repel a foe. 
he last night on the Wabash was calebrated 


by 
“petty 





ball, to which the 
officers and 


men” bade their Bos- 
ton friends, and the 
State sailor found him- 
self in happier case than 





thetraditional tarwhose 
friends are far away. 

The New York Bat- 
talion enjoys the same 
advantages of 








mustered in—the 
st number sworn 

into the service of any 
State at one time since 

the Civil War. 

‘The national government has 
further shown its sympathy with the 
movement by inserting in the Appropriation Bill 
of the last Congress an item of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for arms and equipments for the 
Naval Militia. The Secretary of the Navy bas 
ordered a jnst division of this sum through the 
year among the companies organized in various 
States before July 1, 1891. 

New York, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
California had already passed laws for the creation 
of forces like that of Massachusetts. 

Toward the end of June New York, and on 
the night of June Thirtieth Rhode Island, swore 
in their new Naval Battalions. In New York the 
battalion had been formed for some time before 
its admission to.the State militia. 

In California and Pennsylvania the movement 
is well under way. Other States are expected to 
pass Naval Militia bills in the near future. Thus 
it is seen the enterprise is far from local. 

Through the winter months the Massachusetts 
battalion meets for one evening in the week in 
the great Boston “South Armory.” In their 
uniforms of blue or white duck working suits, 
the men look as much like real tars as landsmen 
possibly can. The officers are so uniformed as 
plainly to suggest the navy withoat actually 
reproducing its dress. 

In one of the armory's larger rooms, the ‘Boat 
Hall,” a frigate’s launch is mounted on a cradle. 
This is equipped with a howitzer and all the 
essentials, except water, for a torpedo drill. 














Another room, the “Battery Hall," is arranged 
like the side of a modern war-ship, with a six- | 
inch breech-loading cannon pointing forth. 
Though the gun and its carriage are but wooden 
models, they serve the purpose of teaching the 
men to handle the real implement of battle. 

On the vast floor of the hall the command is | 
trained in the manual of arms, broadsword 
practise and manceuvres peculiar to naval warfare. 

On Saturday afternoons in May the drills are 
held on the Charles River basin in the battalion’s 
boats, four cutters and two launches. Howitzers 
and small-arins are fired at an imaginary enemy ; 
the boats advance in column and in line; and 
torpedoes, throwing great columns of water into 
the air, are exploded. 

After an hour on the water the men land and 
go through a skirmish drill on the Common, 
ending, perhaps, in the bloodless capture of 
Monument Hill. 

A day of out-door service in the fall is required. 
In 1890 it was devoted to landing under a sup- 
posed fire at Fort Lee, Salem, and storming—with 
success, be it said—its ancient battlements. 

Sufficient pleasure, it may be thought, the 
battalion finds in these exercises; but the annual 
“tour of duty,” the five days of July spent on 
the old United States frigate Wabash, the receiving 
ship at the Charlestown Navy Yard, is their 
crowning joy. 

As in their other duties, there is no lack of 
hard work for the men in this period of service. 
From Monday till Saturday, drill at the great 
guns, small-hoat exercise, enlivened by races 
between picked crews, dress parade on shore, 
torpedo practice, field telegraph and telephone 
work, response to the call of fire, and many 
other details of duty fill their time to the fall; 
but the evenings aboard ship, the nights in true 
sailors’ hammocks, the novelty of it all for 
landsmen give great zest to the work. 

In the 1890 tour of duty the new U.S. gunboat 
Petrel was at the yard, and gave the men oppor- 
tunities for actual practice with modern ordnance. 





This year, 1891, the famous White Squadron 








Drill of a Naval Battalion, 


practice upon the vessels of the navy. As other 
States npon the seaboard form their naval militia, 
the Navy Department will doubtless extend like 
privileges to them. 

With the aid which the government is plainly 
Prepared to give, there is no reason why both 
seaboards, the Gulf and the Lake States, should 
not within a few years boast a naval battalion 


force which will compel the militia soldier to 
look to his laurels, and will prove of immense 


value to the country and its interests by sea, 
M. A. vr Wore Hower, Jr. 


—_—_+e+—___ 


THE NOBLE DEAD. 


‘Let us give thanks that they have lived 
‘And on our lives such radiance poured 
‘That with the sunshine of the past 
Our later, lonelier years are stored. 


Selected. 





or 
A POLITICAL SKIRMISH. 





The elections which took place in November in 
several of the important States of the Union may 
be aptly compared to a skirmish between large 
reconnoitering parties of two armies, facing each 


other on the eve of a decisive battle. 

The great political contest in this country, 
which repeats itself once in four years, is to take 
place in 1892. Already the forces between which 
that battle is to be fought have taken their posi- 
tions, and each is mancenvring to obtain every 


advantage that the field and the mistakes of its 


adversary render possible. 


In themselves considered the elections of this 
It does not 
really matter much .whether State officers are 
Republicans or Democrats. The political results 
depend for the most part upon President and 
As indications of what the result in 
the general elections of next year is to be the 


year were of little consequence. 


Congress. 


November elections are worthy of notice. 
It is to be borne in inind that under the new 


apportionment of members of Congress, following 
the census of 1890, the electors of President and 
Vice-President in 1892 will number four hundred 
The President to be chosen 
must have at least two hundred and twenty-three 


and forty-four. 


electoral votes. 
Sixteen States of the South, ha: 





successful. 


Let us now notice the result in November to 
discover what it signifies with reference to the 
New York was carried 
by the Democrats by so large a inajority that it 


coming grand contest. 


seems more than probable that it will Bive its 


electoral votes, thirty-six in number, to the can- 


didates of that party. Pennsylvania, on the 


other hand, which was lost by the Republicans 


last year, has returned to its old allegiance. 
In each of these States local questions had 
something to do with the result—enongh to make 


it worth while for the defeated party to fight over 


the ground next year, but not enough to make 
it likely that the verdict of last month can be 
reversed. 

In Massachusetts the Republicans were suc- 
cessful at every point with one exception: the 
governor elected is a Democrat. In Iowa, where 
Personal and local questions were largely at issue, 
the Democrats were successful, enough so to 
make them hope that they can carry the State 
next year. New Jersey also elected a Democratic 


ing one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine electoral votes, are expected 


to he carried by the Democratic party almost 
without a contest, If that party can obtain sixty- 
four electoral votes in the North, it will be 


legislature, and seems sure for the Democrats in 


1892. 


Ohio was the greatest battle-ground, and much 
more was decided there than the question of who 
The Republicaus carried the 


shall be governor. 
State after a very hot contest, and elected Mr. 


McKinley, whose name is associated with the 


present tariff, to be governor. ; 
In Ohio, and in a smaller degree in other States, 
the question whether the Democratic party shall 


declare itself in favor of the free coinage of silver 
The Republicans 
opposed free coinage. The Democrats of Ohio 
favored it in their platform, but did not make the 
question prominent ‘“‘on the stump.” The victory 
of the Republicans seems to have settled it that 
neither party will demand ‘free coinage” in its 


was more or less at stake. 


national platform. 7 
On the whole the result bas not been decisive of 


the question which party will be victorious next 


year. The Republicans have won back a part, 
but by no means all, of what they lost in 1890. 
They may hope to win back the rest next year 


and the Democrats also have good reason for 
entering upon the contest with high hope of 


success. 


‘As matters stand to-day the result cannot be 
predicted with confidence. Very much depends 
upon the course of Congress during the next few 
months, and upon the personal qualities of the 


candidates who will be‘nominated next summer. 
—__+o—___ 
For the Companion, 
APPRECIATION. 
Not praise undue, not censure more than meet, 
Giveth my twin; 
But gentle blame, well-earned approval sweet, 
Motlve for action, courage in defeat, 
And in my loftiest moods my soul doth greet 
It in. 


h thoughts ak! 
Mary H. Leonarp. 





BLECTION AND PAYMENT OF 
LEGISLATORS. 


The questions of suffrage, of systems and 
methods of election, and the position, rights and 
duties of law-makers, are being much discussed 


in these days in many conutries. 

In this country a great change has been made 
within recent years in a number of the States by 
the introduction of the Australian ballot, and the 
larger security it gives to freedom of voting; 
and other reforms in election methods are being 
agitated here and there. 
But there has been no proposition to disturb 
in this country the principle that each man is 
entitled to one vote, and one only, whatever his 
position or possessions. 

One of the political cries in England to-day is, 
“One man, one vote.” This means that the 
Liberals, who make the cry, desire to bring about 
the same principle which has always been main- 
tained in this country. 

At present some Englishmen have the right to 
cast several votes at a general election for Parlia- 
ment. A man who lives in a borongh, has a 
certain amount of property in a county, and is a 


graduate of one of the great English, Scottish, 
or Irish universities, has a right, for instance, to 
cast a vote in each capacit; 





On the other hand, a proposition has recently 
been disenssed in the Cape Colony, one of 
England's self-governing dependencies, to mul- 
tiply votes in one person; that is, to make a 
distinction in classes, and to give to certain 
classes, according to intelligence and property, 
more than one vote. 

Another subject which has long been agitated 
in England is to pay salaries to members of 
Parliament. Formerly members of Parliament 
received small salaries. At a remote period a 
knight of the shire was paid four shillings, and 
a burgess, that is a member for a borough, was 
paid two shillings, each being paid by his con- 
stituency; but for about two hundred years no 
member of the Commons has been given a salary 
as such. 

Forty-three years ago the Chartists made it 
one of their ‘points’ that members should be 
paid. Not to pay them, the Chartists said, was 
to keep the House of Commons an aristocratic 
body, in which only men of wealth and birth 
could afford to sit. 

The demand for the payment of members has 
just been revived by the Trades Union Congress, 
during its session in London. 

It need not be said that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress have always been ‘paid, 
at first so much a day during the session, and 
afterward the annual salary, which is now five 
thousand dollars. Numbers of State legislatures 
are also paid for their services. 

This is not, however, a custom peculiar to 
democratic countries. In nearly every constitu- 
tional monarchy in Europe, legislators receive 
Payment for their time and labor. In Prussia, 
they get five dollars a day; in Bavaria, two 
dollars and a half is given to those Deputies who 
do not live in Munich; in Belgium, they receive 
four hundred and twenty-three francs (about 
eighty-five dollars) a month during the session; 
in Portugal they receive two anda half milreis, 


equal to about two dollars and sixty-five cents, a 
day. 


In France also, Deputies have a salary of nine 
j thousand francs, and Senators of fifteen thou- 
sand a year. But in Italy, Deputies receive no 
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salary, but are given the right to 
throughout the Kingdom, 
steamer. 

The Japanese, in constituting their new go, 
ernment, established salaries for their 2 
. |atives at the figure of eight hundred Yen, aboot 

six hundred and forty-four dollars a year; while 
in Canada members receive ten dollars » day uy 
| to the end of thirty days, and fora longer seston 
I} one thousand dollars, with ten cents & mile fy 

travelling expenses. 


t travel tree 
either by railway o¢ 


Represent. 


—~e—____ 
EXCLUDED. 


“Why did you and the little Brown girls go of 
by yourselves this morning, and leave Suse 
Smith crying on the corner?” asked a young gi 
of her little sister sharply the other day, “he 
| Wanted to go with you, and was almost hean 

broken when you laughed at her and wouldn' ie 
her come. She leaned her head aguluat the fence, 
+ | post and sobbed for nearly half an hour atter you 
. | were out of sight. What made you treat her «9? 
; | What had she done?” 

“She hadn't done anything,” answered the litle 
sister, half-sulkily and half-apologeticalls, “only 
we had a secret, and she wasn’t in it, and we 
didn't want her tagging round.” 

“Tagging round!" echoed the elder, botly. « 
should like to know what harm it would do if che 
did tag you round, poor child! 1 don’t believe 
your precious secret was anything she coulint 
have known just as well as the Brown chilires. 
Something about that Christmas fair, 1 suppose 
It was cruel to shut poor little Susie out of the 
good time, and make her miserable.” 

A silence followed this reproof, broken by the 
girls’ mother speaking from the next room to ask 
how the new Charade Club was coming op, ani 
who had been elected at the last meeting. The 
answers to these questions turned the conversation 
in another direction, and the elder girl chattere 
gally about the new acheme for some minutes 
before her mother asked ff the Jones sisters had 
been invited to join. 

“The Jones girls? Why, no. Nobody kuows 
them very well, and there are enough without 
them.” 

“But perhaps they would like to belong.” 

“1 dure say they would; and they're plessant 
enough, and well-bred and clever and all that sort 
of thing, but they never have been exactly in our 
set, and the Club Is a little bit exclusive; they 
really have no claim to be asked. It isn’t ever 
very easy to expluin that sort of thing, but you 
understand, don’t you, mother? You see how it 
is?” 

“1 see exactly how it is,” was the quiet reply. 
“They haven't done anything to deserve exe! 
ston, and are particularly fitted to belong; but you 
have a club, and they sba’n’t be in it, and you don't 
want them tagging round. It Is perfectly safe, my 
dear; they are too old to enlist aympathy by ersing 
on the corner.” 

Big sister and little sister exchanged startled 
glances, and the elder opened her mouth to speak, 
but changed her mind, and shut it again In silence; 
but little Susie Smith was fnitinted into the 
Christmas secret next day, and before the month 
was out the Jones girls were elected to the tor 
exclusive Charade Club, at the suggestion of that 
member who had been aselsted to imagine thelr 
feelings by the sight of Susie's tears bedewing the 
front fence. 





+e 
LIBERTY POLES. 


A dramatic feature of our early history was the 
liberty pole go dear to American boys and borlsh 
men a century ago, although many of thelr 
descendants have never heard of them. 
Liberty poles were, for the most part, erected 
after the Revolutionary War was co long a 
acknowledged fact that the rebels could take time 
and breath to give it some picturesque expressions. 
After the republic was established we hear little 
more of them until the War of 1812 roused the 
antagonism of the pcople, and up went the long 
shafte again, each a protest against British aggre: 
sion. 
During the Whiskey Insurrection tn the lat 
decade of the eighteenth century, when seren 
counties of Pennsylvania and Virginia arrayed 
themselves in deflance of the national goveroment, 
Uberty poles shot up during the night in the 
rebelilous towns and villages, painted a bright red 
as signals of war. ; 
Liberty poles were erected during presidents) 
campaigns in the first part of the century by 
Whigs and Democrats. 
They were usually made of white pin 
together until they reached a great height. 2 
more fervid the zeal of the party the higher ie 
the pole. Sailors were often brought out from! 
seaboard to Inland towns to assist in the erection’ 
and to rig flags to the amazement and delish 
the boys who knew nothing of ships or seamhs 
Mass-meetings were held under these [its 
which were often regarded with 9 supers ss 
affection. The blowing down of a pole by es ee 
wind during a campaign chilled the hopes 0! 
arty, and cheered the others. 
Y ‘These singular emblems of protest so 
oppression have wholly disappeared of ee 
throughout the country, except In somé Hil 
districts where old custome still are cherished DF 
rural communities. 


es, lashed 
‘The 
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DOES IT PAY? 


sterD 
John Hapleigh was a graduate of an Easte 


. to 
college, and had studied with epecial Laeonrat 
the teaching of rhetoric and elocution, TY 
briliiant powers, and armed with excell oo 
dentiala, he applied for a position in a 
university. of 
Pending the action of the university ae 
Trustees upon his application, the young re, 
spent a social evening with one of the pr ‘them 
Several invited guests were present, among 
the president of the university. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For, the Year 1892. 


The following Announcements will enable the friends of THz YouTu’s Companion to judge somewhat of the scope and character 
of the reading that will be given in its columns during the year 1892— the sixty-fifth year of its issue. 


A Brilliant List of Contributors. 


Articles have been written expressly for the forthcoming volume by a host of eminent men and.women, among whom the 


following may be mentioned: 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott. Justin McCarthy. Cyrus W. Field. The Earl of Meath. 

Frank R. Stockton. ‘© Walter Besant. W. Clark Russell. Prof. James Bryce. 

Charles Dickens. Henry Clews. Donald G. Mitchell. Andrew Carnegie. 
Sir Lyon Playfair. The Marquis of Lorne. Vasili Verestchagin. 

Dr. W. A. Hammond. Gail Hamilton. F. Hopkinson Smith. Admiral Kimberly. 

Camilla Urso. Lucy Larcom. Kate Field. Margaret Deland. 

Amelia E. Barr. Mary Mapes Dodge. Mrs. Henry M. Stanley. Mary E. Wilkins. 


Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


The Serial Stories for the coming year will be of rare interest as well as unusual in number, 


from the following list of titles and authors: 


Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift. A New England Quaker girl’s first contact with “World’s People;” by 

A Taie of the Tow-Path. The hardships encountered by a boy who found life at home too hard for him; by 
How Dickon Came by his Name. A charmingly written Story of the Age of Chivalry; by 

Two ‘‘Techs’’ Abroad. They set off on a tour of the world in quest of profitable enterprises; by 

A Young Knight of Honor. The Story of a boy who stood at his post while death was all around him; by 

A Boy Lieutenant. A true narrative of a young Officer of a Black Regiment, in service during the Rebellion; by 
Touaregs. A Story of the Sahara, vividly real, and full of dramatic incident, by 

Smoky Days. A thrilling Story of escape from a Canadian forest fire; by the author of “ Petherick’s Peril,” 

On the Lone Mountain Route. A tale of the Tennessee hill country, very graphically told; by 


Short Stories. 


as will be seen 


_ Mrs. Mary Catherine Lee. 
Homer Greene. 

Harold Frederic. 

Cc. A. Stephens. 

Miss Fanny M. Johnson. 
Free S. Bowley. 

Lossing G. Brown. 

Edward W. Thomson. 

Miss Will Allen Dromgoole. 


We have space for the titles of only a few of the one hundred or more Short Stories that will be published 


in THe Companion during the year 1892. 


“The Adelphi Society. How the boys carried the Town Meeting; by 

The Belies of Spruceland. A Story of a sleigh-ride; by 

Dick’s Scheme. How it originated, and how it worked; by 

Dulce. A mistake in a name leads to pleasant consequences; by 

The Great Launching at Gridley’s; and why the vessel’s name was changed; by 

A Girl of the Black Hills. A Story of the Little Seneca, by 

Joanna. A brave heart in a pauper girl; by 

A Kindly Ghost. A mystery comes into plain lives; by 

Mongrels; both of them. An unusually graphic and touching Story of a negro sis and his dog; by 
How Santa Claus Was Actually Caught. A Story that will please the boys; by 

The Story of a Corn Prize. An amusing as well as interesting Agricultural Experiment; by 

A Wild Goose Chase. An Episode of the Civil War; by 

A Wizard from Gettysburg. What happened long after the battle; by i 5 
Tom Crump. A Westerner who used his fists in behalf of a Sunday School; by 

My Grandmother and Red Feather. An Indian’s endeavor to steal a little girl; by 

The Legend of a Brass Kettle. An old colonial Story; by 

The Old Minister’s Girl. Showing what a plucky, unselfish girl can do; by 

My Camera and a Deer. An Amateur Photographer’s amusing Experience; by 

Boy’s Play. An Episode of the Civil War; by 

Captain Skaggs. An old Southerner's pathetic account of the battle of Skaggs cornfield; by 
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F. E. C. Robbins. 
J. Mervin Hull. 
Grace Schuyler. 

Lucy C. Lillie. 
Sophie Swett. 
Louise R. Baker. 
Mary E. Wilkins. 
Mrs. F. B. Getchell. 
Cornelia Rathbone. 
C. A. Stephens. 
John 0. Todd. 
Thomas W. King. 
Kate Chopin. 

W. Ricard. 

F. H. Costellow. 
C. A. Stephens. 
H. A. Stone. 

John H. Whitson. 

James B. Wilson. 
Frank L. Wells. 


The Youth’s Companion Announcements — continued. 





Several Special Features. 





A Rare Young Man; by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
This is the third article which the great English statesman has written expressly for THe Companion. It 


describes the life of a young inventor of extraordinary gifts and lofty character. From the first line to the last it is 


deeply interesting, and is written in a most attractive style. 
The Story of the Atlantic Cable; by Cyrus W. Field. 
Mr. Field was the projector of the first Atlantic Cable, and his personal narrative of the enormous difficulties 
encountered before the enterprise succeeded has the thrilling interest of a romance. 
Episodes in My Life; by the Count de Lesseps. 
The venerable Count de Lesseps will contribute a delightful paper, telling in a most amusing manner how he 
came to build the Suez Canal. 


Unseen Causes of Disease; by Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
Three Admirable Articles by the Physician of the late Emperor of Germany. 


How to See Famous Cities. 
Practical Suggestions to Travellers in the direction of Economy of Time and Money. 





How to see London; by Charles Dickens and Walter Besant. How to see Paris; by Louise Imogen Guiney. 
How to see Rome; by Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. | How to see New York; by William H. Rideing. 
Looking Back on Girlhood. Looking Back on Boyhood. 
A Series of pleasant Anecdotal Sketches of their Youth ; written by | A Series of Articles narrating their Boyish Experiences ; written by 
Sarah Orne Jewett. Margaret Deland. Donald G. Mitchell. Frank R. Stockton. 
Lucy Larcom. * Mary Mapes Dodge. | General 0. 0. Howard. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 





Southern Stories. 
Stories of Southern Life by Southern Writers, will be a marked feature of the next Volume. Among the authors may be mentioned : 


Julia Magruder, Elizabeth W. Bellamy, Kate Chopin, 
Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, Will Allen Dromgoole, W. N. Harben. 


Boys and Girls at the World’s Fair. 
Most Valuable Paper, giving hints as to what young Americans may do as exhibitors at the World’s Fair; by the Director 
General of the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Col. George R. Davis. 


Three Sea Stories : 
Will by given by W. Clark Russell, the Celebrated Sea Novelist, written exclusively and in his best vein for THe Companion. 
The titles are: ‘“‘The Haunted Cliff.” “A Yarn of Ramsgate Harbor.” ‘An Ocean Stampede.” 


Going Abroad. 
Four interesting and useful papers, giving to persons intending to travel in Europe minute information which is not found in 
the Guide Books. 





The Household and its Interests. 


The Kitchen of a Big Hotel. The ingenious apparatus of cookery; 


Simple Gymnastics for the Family. By an English nobl si ae . las eee ae ee ‘ ; ae ae 
ee eee : Eng leman who has distinguished himself through his advocacy of compulsory physical education, ‘The Earl of Meath. 

Pp ps House. A familiar description. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : By an Italian Journalist. 
New Treatments of Common Ailments, giving interesting information, new to the ordinary reader; by i ; Dr. W. G. Eggleston: 
Daily Dangers to Our Bodies. A popular Series of Articles, simple in style, by the Chief Inspector of the New York Beal of H th ; Dr. Cyrus Edson. 
Unique Features of Modern Houses. A popular description of clever devices for increasing comfort and luxury; by eae ; hes Barnard. 
New Pastimes for Winter Evenings, for home, church and school; by, : as : f B. Bartlett. 
Poisoned by Ivy. Interesting discovery concerning the nature of ivy-poisoning. Remedies used: by : ‘ ee 5. Geort. 
Terrors of the Morphia Habit. Describing the evils and the consequences of the intemperate use of Mor] mm Wy e. S. Bell. 
The Bellamy Quadrilie, An amusing entertainment performed by young girls: by aH P. i Horne. 
Tea Culture, and Manufacture. Facts concerning Tea given from personal knowlege; by : : ; ¢. “p, Amey. 


A Fagot Party. Directions for spending a pleasant and profitable evening; by 


ry: 
The Windows of the House. Mary A. P- eee 


Ellen Winship. 


Advice about windows and window decorations; by 
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The Youth’s Companion Announcemients— continued. 


Glimpses of Royalty. 


Housekeeping at Windsor Castle; by a Lady who has been connected with the Court for many years, z 


How Queen Victorla Travels. The extraordinary precautions taken to insure safety, etc.; by 

The Story of Kensington Palace and its famous occupants; by the present occupant of the palace, 
How I Met the Queen. An amusing incident which occurred to a tourist in the Highlands; by 
Kings Who Earn Their Living. The traits of the last three German Emperors; by 

A Visit to Balmoral Castle. Personal reminiscences of an unusual experience; by ; 
With the Prince Imperial at Chiselhurst. A Visit to the exiled Prince on his eighteenth birthday; 
Famous Sitters | Have Had; Kings, Queens and Statesmen; by the celebrated portrait painter, 
Wilhelmina; the Little Queen of Holland. A Life Picture of a girl sovereign; by 





Adventure Sketches. 


More than fifty capital Stories of Adventure, Pioneering, Hunting, Touring in 


by 


- 


globe, will be printed in this volume. Among them are: 


In the Burning Pineries. A Story of the timber lands of Michigan, in Two Chapters; by . . 

A Young Doctor’s Queer Patients. His professional experiences on the River Paraguay; by ‘ . 
The Cruise of a Wagon-Camp. Amusing details of a Tour of the Maine Lakes and the White Mountains in a camp on 
The Flash-Light. How two girls brought confusion upon village rogues; by 


A Boy Hero. A deed worthy to be commemorated, by . z % . : 
A Wild Hog Trap. An exciting encounter in the Arkansas backwoods; by 2 é < 

Very Singuiar Burglars. An unpleasant midnight intrusion; by $ : 7 . 
The Tin Peddler’s Baby. A Touring Tradesman is burdened with an unwelcome responsibility; by ‘ . 
A Pioneer Boy’s Exploit ; by : : ; ‘ . ° . 
Blown Across Lake Superior. A thrilling and perilous Adventure; by : ‘ . . 
Molly Barry’s Manitou. Historic Sketch from the early annals of Wisconsin; by . . . 
On a Cattle Steamer in a Storm. The perils of a living cargo; by ; P . 2 ‘ 
My Queer Passenger. How a rascal was neatly caught; by z 7 ; . . 
His Day for the Flag. A Patriotic Boy’s contribution toward the School Flag; by . . 

A Little Moose’s Mother. How she defended her calf, and saved herself; by . ‘ . 
Asleep at his Post; by a former Superintendent of the Michigan Southern Railroad, : < 

Roundhouse Stories. Rollicking and pathetic, with many humorous Character Sketches; by Z es 
A Strange Yule-Tide Visitor. Christmas festivities interrupted; by s . . . 
Shut Up in a Microbe Oven. An Irishman’s predicament; by ‘ : < ee 
The Boys and the Wild-Cat. A bright sketch of the killing of a wild-cat by three small boys; by 5 . 
Old Thad’s Stratagem. Entertaining Story of the clever ruse by which an old man escaped from Indians; by : 
Fridolin’s Frailty. An amusing little Story of a Donkey’s unhappy indulgence in beer; by . 

The Treasure Found Among the Mezquites. An original and life-like Narrative; by é i 
Capturing a Desperado. A true picture of Western administration of justice; by 7 . 





Hints on Self-Education. 


wheels; by . 


Lady Jeune. 

H. W. Lucy. 

The Marquis of Lorne. 
Nugent Robinson. 

Gail Hamilton. 

Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Nugent Robinson. 

G. P; A. Healy. 
Eleanor H. Patterson. 


every quarter of the 


G. E. Laike. 

Herbert Philbrook, M.D. 
Cc. A. Stephens. 
Henry Farley. 

Oscar Chase. 

A. J. Towle. 

Oclla Jones. 

Henry A. Upham. 
W. Cochrane. 
Howard Questor. 
Daniel T. Carroll. 

H. L. Erickson. 
Tyler Wilson. 
Marian L. Cummings. 
Alfred A. Winch. 
Charles Paine. 

An Old Brakeman. 

G. P. Loomis. 

Cc. A. Stephens. 

Mrs. Geo. A. Palmer. 
Myron B. Gibson. 
Rachel Carew. 

L. A. Erath. 

Cc. L. Wood. 


Take the case of a boy who, through force of adverse circumstances, is compelled to leave school and to 


earn a living at fourteen or fifteen. He is fond of study and desires to continue his education. What 


advice would you give him? This question is answered in a most important Series of Articles by: 


Prof. James Bryce, M.P., author of the “American Commonwealth.” President E. H. Capen, of Tufts College. 
The Hon. Andrew D. White, Ex-President of Cornell. President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University. 


President Timothy Dwight, of Yale University. 


How to Succeed at College. Representing Harvard, Columbia College, and the University of California; by 





Practical Advice. 


Opportunities for Young Americans in Mexico; by the Mexican Minister at Washington, : . 
Boys in New York Offices and the Evils of Small Loans. The Observations of a well-known Banker, 

The Girl Who Thinks She Can Write. Three articles of advice to literary aspirants; by 

The Habit of Thrift. Illustrated by many interesting anecdotes; by 3 . fs : 


How to Start a Small Store. The Capital required and the difficulties to be overcome; by . < 
Girls and the Violin. A Valuable Paper, partly of reminiscence and partly of advice, by the Famous Violinist, . 
A Chat with Edison, answering. the question, “What sort of a boy will succeed as an Electrician?” Reported by : 
A Little Business Letter. Showing by example what annoyances arise from careless business letter-writing; by . 
Success in Railway Life; by the Superintendent of the New York Central, 7 . . 


Boys’ Prospects in the United States Navy. What a sailor boy can earn, and how much he can get ahead; by 
A Boy’s Success. A lesson by the example of a country lad in the city; by 
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President Francis L. Patton, of Princeton College. 


Students Who Have Succeeded. 


His Excellency the Hon. M. Romero. 


Henry Clews. 


Amelia E. Barr, Jeanette L. Gilder, Kate Field. 


Andrew Carnegie. 

F. B. Thurber. 

Camilla Urso. 

George Parsons Lathrop. 
John Preston True. 
Theo. Voorhees. 

D. C. MacDonald, 
Edward Wortley. 


The Youth’s Companion Announcements—continued. 





Travel. 


+ of a popular Transatlantic Liner, + Capt. Chas. W. Kennedy. 
“fl : Admiral Kimberly. 
. Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
Mrs. Annie Martin. 

- Eustace N. Rolfe. 
The Late Rev. H. B. Carpenter. 
Prof. J. T. Rothrock. 

W. B. Churchward, 


Some very Queer Passengers ; by the former Commande 
A Voyage to Madeira. Sea life on a War-ship and adventures ashore; by . 

New Discoveries in Pompeii. The wonderful results of recent excavations; by 

A Woman's Journey in North Africa. The story of a ride from Tangier to Tetuan; by 
A Climb up Mount Vesuvius, The dangers and pleasures of the ascent; by ’ 
A Pedestrian Trip in Modern Greece. Life with the peasants and incidents by the roadside; by 
Yachting on the Edge of a Cyclone. 
The Busiest Town on the Danube; Galatz and its population described; by 
In the Don Cossacks’ Land; the homes of the fierce Russian warriors; by The Countess Norraikow. 
Life on a Russian Estate. Homely details of work and play; by a native of Russia, : Mrs. B. MacGahan. 
On the Road. A Family’s Adventure in a lonely inn where they were obliged to spend the night; by . Mrs. A. G. Canfield. 
Sitka and its Inhabitants. A capital article on ‘Alaska and its people, written from personal knowledge; by Capt. Edward Field. 


The adventures of some wandering naturalists; by 





. Miscellaneous Articles. 


Among the Irish Peasantry. A new and original view of their characteristics, and many amusing anecdotes; by . . Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
My First Ship. A vivid description of the life of a Midshipman of fifty years ago when there was no Naval Academy; by = « : Admiral S. B. Luce. 
Street Arabs of London. Personal experiences with them; by the wife of the African explorer, - a s Mrs. Henry M. Stanley. 
The Maiden Effort. Interestirg anecdotes of First Speeches made in Congress; by = @ . . T. C. Crawford. 
How to Entertain an Audience. A method illustrated by both humorous and pathetic stories; by e a : F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Incidents on Sketching Tours; by the painter of the “Return of the Mayflower” and many other celebrated pictures, * 7 Geo. H. Boughton, R.A. 
A Russian Artist’s Boyhood. A Story of unusual reminiscences, by the Russian painter, ‘e Bs ‘S % Vasili Verestchagin. 
An Odd Corner of Northern New England. A Sketch of an out-of-the-way place and people; by . . . Jane E. Coatsworth. 
The Mysteries of Modern Magic. Explanations of various tricks; by a . . . . Geo. 0. Bechtel. 
The Mothers of Wlustrious Men. How they have molded their sons’ characters; by c S a . Gen. James Grant Wilson. 
Lobsters and Lobstering. An instructive and interesting article; by é ‘ <i 7 . Granville B. Putnam. 
An Incident in Prison Life. A thrilling prison incident; by the late Warden of the Massachusetts State Prison, . . Gideon Haynes. 
Strange Feudal Tenures. Explanation of the feudal system, and of a few odd tenures; by 2 : e = Warren R. Schenck. 
‘The Safest Part of a Train. Where is there the least danger from collisions? by : . 2 Col. H. G. Prout. 
A Country Gir! alone in the City. The bitter, disheartening experiences encountered. A true Story; by ‘ <i te Hattie E. Sprague. 
Told by a Circuit Rider. Interesting and amusing incidents in a pioneer missionary’s life; by . . . é J. M. Oxley. 
Real War Times. A Southern woman’s account of a Northern invasion; by . < . 7 Margaret Miller. 
Boy Soldiers in the Civil War. Their spirit and bravery; by 5 S rs: . : W. F. Hinman. 





Papers on Natural History. 


My Chameleons. How I kept them; by a lady who had unusual success in rearing these curious creatures, Miss G. M. Maynard. 
The Nimrods of the Insect Worid. A fresh chapter on ants and their intelligence; by ‘ 5 Dr. H. C. McCook. 
Stories of the Central Park Menagerie. How the animals are cared for; by the Superintendent of the Menagerie, Ww. A. Conklin. 
The Aérial Messenger Co., Limited. A novel Article on the use of Carrier Pigeons in business; by 3 H. E. Wallace. 
“Impey, the Bat,’’ and other Papers, full of curious instances of animal intelligence; by a woman naturalist, Mrs. Eliza Brightwen. 
Bird Life in an Old Apple Orchard; Egg-shells and Young Birds; The Partridge. ‘Three articles, by John Burroughs. 
Rattlesnakes at Close Quarters. An unpleasant experience; by 7 . ‘ J. D. Emersiey. 
A Tale of a Turkey. Sketch of Turkey habits—especially those of Barney, a gobbler; by 5 : T. S. Blackwell. 
My Experience in Ralsing and Taming Quails. Decidedly novel and interesting; by . . M. A. Smith. 


Popular Science. 


The Air we Breathe and the Water we Drink. Two Papers within the understanding of a child, yet full of the most valuable information; by Sir Lyon Playfair. 


Popular Mistakes About Snakes; Popular Mistakes About Indians. Many errors corrected by the Naturalist of the Wheeler Expedition, Prof. H. W- Henshaw. 


The Climate of the Moon; A Snow-Storm on Mars; The Boyhood of Sir William Hamilton. Three Papers on Popular Astronomy; by Agnes M. Clerke. 


Big Dolls that Seem to Think. The secrets of wonderful automata; by the Secretary of the Society for Psychical Research, . Richard T. Hodgson. 
How to Cuitivate the Will Power, and other Papers illustrating the Wonders of the Nervous System; by ; Dr. William A. Hammond. 
How the Earth is Measured. Valuable information clearly presented; by : : : ‘ J. H, Gore. 
The Story of Algebra; the origin and growth of Algebra, with instances of curious problems; by : : mn Helen M. Pratt. 





T ° . . . . 1 i 
HE pee on the leading Foreign and Domestic Topics will be marked by impartiality and 
clearness. Tas Curypren’s Pace will be more attractive than ever. THe Pictures will be 
improved and increased in number. 


The Price of the Companion is $1.75 per year. 
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During the evening, as the guests were talking 
together, the president overheard the following 
little dialogue between the young applicant for 
the chair of elocution and the son of the hostess. 

“Do you play tennis?” asked the young fellow. 

“You bet I do,” replied the candidate for a pro- 
fessorship. 

“It’s a fine game, don’t you think 60?” 

“Bang up.” 

“Did you play base-ball in college?” 

“Well, | should smile! [ was way out of sight 
in it.” 

That was all the president heard; and it was all 
said by the professor in a tone of fun, with an 
evident desire to be free und easy with the lad, 
and not to appear formal. But the president 
reflected that a man who would use such phrases 
was not the man the university wanted, and he 
took action accordingly. 

When the young man’s application was refused, 
he was much surprised, as he had fully expected 
to secure the position. He is to-day filling an 
inferior place in spite of his ability because of 
that little conversation. 


--—+e+—___—_ 
AN ECCENTRIC ARTIST. 


Turner's landscapes were radiant with poetry 
and power, but the artist himself was a riddle. 

A brother artist, Mr. Richard Redgrave, who 
knew hin well, wrote in his “diary” that Turner’s 
advice to artists was worth much, if understood, 
but that usually it was so mysteriously given as to 
bean enigma. It would be conveyed to the artist 
by the wave of a hand, or by a poke in the ribs and 
a significant pointing to some part of hia picture, 
with “Humph! Why did you do that?” 

During his active life, bis dress and the furni- 
ture of his house showed that he despised show. 
But when he was about to leave the world he 
expressed the desire to be buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and carried there in a regulation hearse, 
followed by mourning coaches filled with artists. 

The funeral was in midwinter, the hour nine 
o'clock in the morning, and the artists came to the 
house expecting—what 1s usual in England under 
such circumstances—that a luncheon would be 
provided for them. 

They were shown into a dingy, dirty room, 
Turner's gallery, covered with a fusty matting, 
hung with stained draperies which did not conceal 
the broken plastering patched with newspapers. 

But nota biscuit, nora gluss of water, was offered 
to the hungry mourners. Turner had never been 
known, when alive, to feed any one in his own 
house, and it seemed as if he was determined that 
no one should be fed there when he was dead. 

The gallery was empty of everything except 
pictures painted by himself. Some of them, 
wonders of art, were dropping from their can- 
vases. Turner had valued one of these so highly, 
that he always declared that he would be wrapped 
in it when he was buried. One day he asked 
Chantrey, the aculptor, if as his executor he would 
carry out his wishes on that point. 

“No doubt,” he bluntly answered, “I shall bury 
you rolled up in your picture, if it is one of the 
conditions of your will; and take you up the next 
day and unroll you.” 


+o — —_ 
STATE EXHIBITS. 


To an American one of the most interesting 
features of the World’s Fair of 1893, as it was 
also of the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, will be 
the exhibit made by the respective States of the 
Union. Every State is likely to make an appro- 
priation to set forth its own peculiar products, 
and most of the States will be represented by 
special buildings or pavilions, each of which will, 
in ita construction and in its contents, be charac. 
terlatic of the State which erects it. 

At the Centennial Exhibition thirty-seven States 
were represented in one way or another, for 
though Colorado was admitted to the Union in 
1876, and ts therefore called the Centennial State, 
it was not admitted In season to place it among the 
States which were represented at Philadelphia. 

At the World’s Fair of 1893 at Chicago at least 
forty-four States will be represented; perhaps the 
number will be larger still. 

There is so much diversity among the States 
that no two pavilions and no two exhibits need be 
alike, if each is thoroughly characteristic of the 
State. Though Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
Indiana and Illinois, Oregon and Washington He 
side by side, there is in each case a considerable 
difference in many respects one from the other—a 
sufficient difference to be distinctly reflected in an 


























exhibit. 

In respect to products and outward features, the 
difference between distant States, as, for instance, 
between California and Vermont, or between 
Florida and Montana, is as great as the difference 
between England and Egypt— between Europe 
and Africa. 

It is this diversity of outward features and 
products, joined with an essential likeness of the 
people, which constitutes the peculiar strength of 
the American Union 

We haye, in a sense, the world within our bor 
ders. In such a land, and with a people undivided 
in their allegiance to a single flag, patriotism seems | 
indeed a sentiment easily acquired. 

ee ae 


EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


Professor Green, of Brown University, was one 
of the best teachers in New England, but he some. 
times became so much interested in his lecture 
that when the noon bell rang he kept the class five 
or ten minute 





over the hour 

Certain restless spirits in the class thought they 
would give the Professor a gentle hint, so they 
bought a small alarm-clock, set it to go off precisely 
at noon, and placed it on the Professor’s desk 
when they came in to the next lecture. Th 
knew that he a little absent-minde and 
expected that he would not notice it 

As the struck, the 
with a rattling crash, and those of the class not in 








was 


noon hour ularm went off 





the secret started, and took 
There was a round of applause. 

The Professor waited until the alarm and the 
applause were over, and then said, deliberately : 

“Young geutlemen, I thank you for this little 
gift. I had forgotten that it was my birthday. A 
clock is something my wife has alao needed in the 
kitchen for some time. It isa very kind remem. 
brance on your part.” 

The Professor then went on to finish a demon- 
stration interrupted by the alarm, and it was ten 
minutes later than usual when he dismissed the 
class! He aleo took the clock home with him, and 
the boys never knew whether he understood the 
hint or not; but the probability 1s that he did. 





the joke at once. 








Large Prizes for Serial Stories. 


The Publishers of “The Companion” offer 
four magnificent prizes for the Best Serial 
Stories, to be written expressly for “The 
Companion.” 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
Best Serial; 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
Second Best; 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
Third Best; and 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 








Fourth Best. 
The competition will be governed by rules, to 
which all who enter it must conform. 
For the terms of the competition send your 
name and address and a two-cent stamp, to 
AssisTANT EpiTors, 
Youtu’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





DISCOVERIES MADE BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Photography applied to astronomical purposes is 
continually achieving unlooked-for triumphs. One 
of the latest is the discovery of previously unknown 
objects on the moon. The photographs of the 
moon made with the great Lick telescope on Mount 
Hamilton in California are the finest in the world, 
and last summer the ruins of a huge crater, some 
fifty miles in diameter, were discovered by means 
of one of these photographs. 


The ruins lie near the celebrated crater mountain 
called Copernicus. With telescopes alone these 
rocky ruins had escaped attention, but on the 
exquisitely clear negative of the photograph they 
were discernible. 

There seems to be something tn the quality of 
the light reflected from thts spot in the moon which 
enables its features to print their image more 
sharply on the photographic plate than they appear 
to the eye even when aided by a powerful tel- 
escope. 

Apparently the ruined crater in question has 
had its walla broken down and nearly buried by 
vast outflows of lava which have burst from the 
interlor of the moon in its neighborhood. Coper- 
nicus, although itself !mmensely old and long since 
extinct, is evidently far younger than its ruined 
neighbor. 

ore recently Professor Weinek of Prague in 
examining the photographic negatives of the moon 
made by the Lick telescope has discovered upon 
them the remains of another great crater wall at 
some distance southeast of the well-known crater 
named Triesnecker. 

Professor Weinek finds that the negatives are so 
perfect that they must be strongly magnified in 
order that all the minute details which they contain 
shall be rendered visible. 

No one can yet fix a limit to the power of photog- 
raphy to reveal what would otherwise be hidden 
from human eyes in the depths of space. 





TRAVELLING IN GREENLAND. 


Every one knows that a winter in Greenland is 
acold season; but it is “pretty Jate in the fall” all 
the year round in that part of the world. Here is 
a description of a September day taken from “The 
First Crossing of Greenland.” 


On the morning of September Fourth the weather 
was glorious and the air atill. There had been a 
light fall of snow in the night. The sun shone 
over the infinitely monotonous snow-field, which, 
rising almost imperceptibly, stretched away and 
away in front of us like one huge white carpet, 
glittering with diamonds, soft and fine in texture 
as down, and laid in long, gentle undulations 
which the eye could scarcely follow. 

But in the afternoon the aspect of our landscape 
changed entirely. A biting wind got up from the 
northwest which drove the snow before it in one 
overwhelming whirlwind. The sky then cleared 
completely and the weather grew colder. 

The wind increased in strength; it was bitter 
work toiling along against it, and we had to be 
careful not to get badly frozen. 

First my nose hardened, but I discovered this in 
time to save it by rubbing it well with snow. I 
thought myself safe now, but then I felt a queer, 
chilly feeling under my Chin, where I found t 
my throat was numb and stiff. By more 
rubbing, and wra z some mittens and other 
things round my neck, I put matters straight there. 
But then came the worst attack of all, as the 
nd found its way in through my clothes in the 

on of my ch, and gave rise to terrible 

pains. This’was met by the use of a soft felt hat 
as a chest-prot and T was now armed at all 
points. My companions suffered as I did, and the 
| bodily comforts of our tent were more welcome 
than usual that evening. 

































































LIVE ISSUE. 
Artemus Ward told in one of his papers of 
| enthusiastic orator who wished to take adyantag 
of the gathering of a crowd at a hanging, to 
address the assembly on the subject of the tariff— 
‘if our unfortnit feller-citizen is not ina hurry.” 
A somewhat similar story comes from Kansas, 
where the Farmers’ Alliance and its platform of 
principles are the chief topics of conversation 
A man of rather questionable character died in 
a remote part of Waterloo township 


he nearest 
to preach a funeral 
an, the preacher con- 
*neral remarks on the 


preacher was summoned 
sermon Not knowing the r 
tented himself by a few 
solemn nature of the occasion, and then said he 
would be glad to have any of the company present 
| say a word about the dead man if they désired 

No one moved or spoke, and again the preacher | 
extenc an invitation to the company to offer 
remarks, but again his invitation met with sile 

Finally an old farmer who sat in the corner of 
the front room rose and said, “If no one has 
remarks to make about the deceased I woul 






































arks about the sub-treasury. 








it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [A 
How Much Will It Cost to Learn 


TELECRAPHY ? 


That depends upon how hard you work, but it ought 
not to cost you over $125.00, which you can earn 
back in three months. Then you have a trade. Every 
man should have atrade. Do we put our graduates at 
work? Certainly we do. Write for our Circulars, 
which tell all about it. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, JANESVILLE, WIS, 


THE LEADING — 
Writing Papers. 


BOSTON LINEN, 

(for soctety correspondence) 
BOSTON BOND, 

(for foreign correspondence) 


and BUNKER HILL, 
(every-day correspondence). 


Quality Superior. 


Price Moderate. 
sheet has its name therein, which you can see by 
not keep them 


nt. 7 Dealer does 








Each 
holding to the i yout 
and will not get them for you, send us 6 cents and we will 


forward you our complete samples, representing over 
ype varieties, with full information how to-obtain 
em. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers and Printers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


he 
Daylight 


The improvements make 
the difference between cer 
tral draft lamps these days. 
The Daylight counts three 
of these. 

Ist. An easy 
device. 

2nd. No dirt pocket. 

3d. A divided burner, 
that keeps the fount cool 
and odorless. 

One, two, three and the 
other lamps are out. 


Send for our ABC Lamp. 





lighting 


book on Lamps. 
Craighead & Kintz 
Cox33 Barclay St., 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceons Den- | 
tifrice” cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used dally | 














LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 
By the late Cardinal Newman. 


THE PURE IN HEART. 


tony ev. John Keble. 
gto’ TR. GOP ona Poems Beautifull 


ext 
Ilustrated by Alice and F. Corbyn Price. In bool 
form. 16 pages. Limp cover. Price, 20c., each. 
Sant by mail, on recel; 
RAPHAEL TUC 
298-300 


~ Frank Leslie’s” 
Popular Monthly 


For 1892. 


Popular from its first number, this great Illustrated 
Magazine, now entering upon its thirty-third volume 
is day better than ever. It has Kept pace with, i¢ 
not in advance of, the phenomenal progress in the art 
of pictorial illustration during the past few years. 

It has absolutely no rival in the profusion of its pic- 
tures, the variety and scope of its literary contents. 
Every subscriber to 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


For 1892 will receive: 


Over 1,000 Fine Pictures by the best illus- 
trators of the day ; 

Twelve Beautiful 
Plates ; 

Two Serial Stories of surpassing interest, by 
favorite novelists ; 

One Hundred Short Stories by the most 
original writers in this popular department 
of literature; 

A Splendid Series of Illustrated Papers by 
specialists and writers of recognized ability, 
covering from month to month the various 
subjects foremost in popular interest. 

These in addition to the regular departments, includ- 


ii it Scientifi hical and Lite: News, 
Ing curren’ lent ic, Goosrap rary 


it, Anecdote Poet 


THE HOLIDAY NUMBER 


For January, 1892 (published December 15), 


Contains a score of contributions, in prose and verse, 
from the pens of favorite magazine writers of the day. 
and is unusually rich in illustrations. 

Bound in a special illuminated cover of a) riate 
design, this number of FRANK LESLIE'S POPbran 
MONTHLY constitutes the {deal holiday book of the 


of price, b: 
S80Re Co, cumitea, 


roadway, New York. 





Full-page Colored 


season. 


SPECIAL 


Single Number, 25 cents; 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 












Send for 1 
labbing 
‘opy on receipt of 20 





992 Pro: pecta 
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A Flash of Lightning! 


The engraving is an exact reproduction (but 


reduced in size) of a FLASH of LIGHTNING 
$1.75 HARVARD 
CAMERA, by George W. Stetson of Wobum, 
Mass., on the 17th of last September at 8.15 P. M. 


that was taken with the 


As a Holiday Cift 





we know of nothing that is better adapted to please and profit a boy or girl than our 
HARVARD CAMERA and COMPLETE OUTFIT. This Camera has a French Lens that 
is wonderfully quick in action and oapable of taking most beautiful pictures. 

We will send the HARVARD CAMERA and COMPLETE OUTFIT by mail to any 
address tor only $2.25, or by express, charges to be paid by the receiver, for only $1.75. 

4A SAMPLE PHOTOGRAPH taken with the Harvard Camera sent to any one on 


receipt of a two-oent stamp. 


Crand “Santa Claus” Prize Offer. 


‘We have a curiosity to see how Santa Claus may look in the various sections of our 
country. To stimulate the inventive genius of our subsoribers in arranging the “make up” 
of @ person so that he shall resemble the ideal Santa Claus, we make the following offer: 

For the best photograph of a “made up” Santa Claus, we will give the choice of a 
beautitul $15 SILVHR WATCH, a $15 Hawk-Bye Camera or $15 Anthony Photograph 
Camera and Outfit. This offer is open to any one, but the photograph must be taken with 
a HARVARD CAMERA and sent us previous to January 15, 1892. 


THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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A hint for the Thanksgiving Din- 
ner, Christmas 
other dinner. 

20 different varieties of the 
Soups. 

Sold by all Fancy Grocers, 


and prepared by 


The Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York 


to eat 


Dinner, and every 


4 


| 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


DECEMBER 2, 19, 








DISTANCE DETERMINED BY SOUND. 


Notice a distant steam-whistle. 

Why does the sound come after the puff P 

At what rate does sound travelP If possible deter: 
mine from whistle of known distance.) 

ndulum, 39 1-10 inches from 

Make t clhmont to centre of bal. Practise counting 
seconds. 

By counting estimate distance of lightning, 
boats, guns, etc. 











trains, 





———— 
For the Companion. 


THE SWEETNESS OF LIFE. 


It fell on a day T was bappy, 
inds, the convex sky, 
The dowers and the ‘eases In té meadow 
ed hé even asl, 
andl otretened ny hands tothe meadow, 
fo Ute bird, the Beat, the tFe8% 
“ ee 
Y vied, and they answered me. 


‘What sayest thou, ob meadow, 
‘That siretchest 80 wide, so far, 
‘That none can say how man: 
‘Thy misty marguerites are 
And what say ye, red roses, 
That o'er the sun-blanched wall 
From your high black-shadowed trellis 
Like fame or blood-drops fall? 
“We are born, we are reared, and we linger 
‘A various space, and die, 
We dream, and are bright and happy, 
‘But we cannot answer why.” 


What sayest thou, oh shadow, 
hat from the dreaming hit 
all down the broadening valley 
Liest 80 sharp and stil 
And thou, oh murmuring brooklet, 
Whereby in the noonday gleam 
The loose strife burns like ruby, 
‘And the branchéd asters dream? 
“We are born, we are reared and we linger 
‘A various space and die; 
We dream, and are very happy, 
‘But we cannot answer why. 


And then of myeelt I questioned, 
That like a ghost the while 

‘Stood from me and calmly answered 
With slow and curious smile: 

“Thou art born as the flowers and wilt linger 
‘Thine own short space and die 

‘Thou dreamst and art strangely happy, 
But thou canst not answer why.” 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 





For the Companion. 


PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING. 


Frank Carr was a young clergyman. He was 
well educated, sincere, and anxious to do his 
duty. He called regularly upon the members of 
his congregation; he studied hard, and gave 
much thought and time to the composition of his 
sermons. 

At the end of two years, however, he felt that 
neither his visits nor his sermons had brought 
hitn closer to his people. His own life had been 
prosperous and happy, and when death or trouble 
came to a house, and he tried to give consolation, 
he felt awkward and out of place. 

His flock admired his sermons, and boasted of 
them as fine literary efforts, but he did not know 
that any word which he had spoken had really 
touched or elevated a human soul. 

He was young; his life was full and complete; 
he had a wife and child whom he loved, a happy 
home and hosts of friends. 

Suddenly, as lightning out of a clear sky, a 
blow fell upon him. His child, a boy two years 
old, sickened and died in a few hours. 

‘The young minister was stunned. His grief 
seemed to him go great that none had ever before 
been like it in the world. Underneath this grief 
was a sullen amazement, a feeling almost of rage 
against God. 

As he stood over the little grave he cried out, 
“Why—why has He done this thing? The boy 
was innocent. He would have been a useful and 
good man. We were o happy in our home with 
him, and it was a pure, noble happiness. Now 
the child lies there dead, and we are wretched. 
Why is this?" 

As time passed he grew stronger, and was able 
‘once more to preach to his flock. But it seemed 
as if he spoke with a new voice and a new 
language. He had been down into the depths, 
and there had stood face to face with God. In 
the darkness of his great grief he had groped for 
the hand of his Heavenly Father, and had found 
it. 

His words moved the people with a great power. 
No man heard him speak that day who did not 
feel that he had helped his soul. 

A year later Mr. Carr left the village, and did 
not return to it until he was a gray-haired old 
man. In the meantime he had become one of the 
most helpful ministers who ever worked among 
the poor and criminal classes. 

“He does not stand upon a height and lecture 
us,” said a convict in a prison which he visited. 
“He leads us to God. He, too, has suffered and 
been tempted.”” 

When he came back and stood again over the 
grave of his first-born son, for whom he had 
never ceased to mourn, he knew what had soft- 
ened his nature and brought him close to his 
fellows. 

“I know now why this grief came to me,” he 
id, as he turned awa: 

However young we may be, into every life 
comes some time the question: “Why has God 
sent me this pain?” 

Earlier or later we read the answer in our own 





i influ- 
lives or the lives of those whom we have in 
enced, for ill or for good. We bave been His tool 
or weapon, and have been seasoned in the fire 


for use. 
—_—__—+er+—_—_ 


BEATING TIME. 


Recent Investigations into the origin of the 
baton, or stick for beuting time, which is used 
nowadays by the conductor of every large 
orchestra, have brought out the interesting fact 
that the first conductor’s baton was a formidable 
staff, about six feet long, which the old-time 
French musician, Lully by name, who invented it, 
may have used a much to intimidate the members 
of hie orchestra as to mark the time. In the very 
oldest orchestras, as in Chinese orchestras of the 
present day, there was no conductor in the modern 
sense. Every performer played as well as he 
could, and the man who played upon the loudest 
Instrument—the kettledrum, for instance—marked 
the time for the rest. 


When inusic became more systematic and refined, 
the chief command of the orchestra was given to 
the member who was regarded as the most accom- 
plished and. skilful. He assigned the other 
Fyembere their parts, drilled them at rehearsals, 
and supervised the final performance. : 

To produce a good effect, it was necessary, of 
course, that the musicians should play in time, and 
the chief of the orchestra, who bimeelf played 
one instrument, was accustomed to mark the beat 
by stamping on the floor with one foot. For this 
Péason the Conductor of an orchestra was at that 

jerlod called the pedarius. 
petinerward it beeame customary for him to give 
the time by clapping the dngers of his right hand 
against the hollow of his left. ‘The beater of time 
after this fashion was called the maruductor. 

Menntime experiments were made in marking 
the time by striking together shelis and bones. 
‘The bones were soon given up as instruments to 
be used by the conductor of an orchestra; but 
they survived as an independent Inetrumen 
Boye and negro minstrela “play on the bone: 
with great gusto to this day. 

In the enrly part of the seventeenth century the 
musician already alluded to, Lully by name, aroee. 
He found all these instruments of leadership 
ineffective, and in order to reduce his performers 
to complete subjection, he procured a stout staff 
six feet long, with which he pounded vigorously 
on the floor to mark the time. 

‘One day, becoming particularly impatient, and 

anding with especial vigor, Lully struck his foot 
matead of the floor with his baton. The wound 
gangrened, and Lully died from its effects In 1687. 

‘The baton continued in use throughout the sevei 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but though It 
gradually decreased in size, there is no evidence 
that conductors marked the time in any other way 
than by pounding upon their music-stands or some 
other hard object. 

‘All this pouuding must have had an unpleasant 
effect upon the music, and critics and musicians 
began to ridicule the practice. In course of time, 
therefore, we find musical conductore no longer 
thumping upon the floor or their musie-stands, 
beating the time entirely in the air. It seems to 
have taken players a very Jong time to jearn that 
they could get the time aa easily by means of the 
eyé ag by means of the ear. 









= 
AT THE COLLEGE OF VANNES. 


The French college or academy of Vannes was 
attended by poor students who came from the 
neighboring villages, and lodged in garrets or 
little bedrooms which they hired in the town. They 
went home for the Sunday, and usually brought 
back bread enough to last them through the week. 
When they had a little pocket money they bought 
soup or a bit of beef of the woman in whose house 
they lodged. In his “Nouveaux Mémoires des 
Autres,” Jules Simon relates how he earned his 
college expenses, which by the ald of a scholarship 
were reduced to about fifty dollars. 


I never bad any pocket money, but 1 do not 
remember once regretting it. Even the Indispen- 
sable fifty dollars were not easy to get. 

Happily for me, it was customary for upper 
class students to tutor beginners, giving a dally 
lesson for three francs a month. 1 had classes 
from half-past sx to eight in the morning, and 
from alx to seven In the evening. Every evenin, 
in the winter I went to my class, lantern iu hand, 
buat poorly protected againet the'ralu by my called 
shirt, 

After all I did not earn enough to pay my entire 
debt. to my landindy.. She was a” kind-hearted 
woman, and urged nie not to think of it, but I was 
terribly unhappy about tt. 

At commencement I took all the first prizes, and 
the committee made me a present of forty dollars, 
so that I suddenly found myself rich. 1 paid my 
debt, bought a cloth cont ‘and some shoes, and 
allowed myself the luxury of new text-books in 
place of my ragged second-hand ones. 

In 1872, when as minister of public instruction I 

8 receiving the faculty of the University of 
rig, a gentleman whose familiar face I had been 
ing in vain to place, was presented to me by M. 
fourier, who said: 

“Here’ is M. du Pontavice, to whom 
deerons nt Wy ennes. Acc eae 

“For three francs a month!” 1 eri 
Tiss elt delight. uadeud-greciad 

do not count those years at Vannes among the 
hard ones of my life, though certainly we students 
were not too comfortable. In the. school-room 
benches ran along the walls, there were no desks, 
and we wrote on our knees. P 

‘There was no fire. Sometimes our fingers were 
80 cold that we could not hold our pens. Occa- 
slonally the teacher struck three blows on his desk. 
Then we jumped up, shouted at the top of our 
voices, seized each other by the hand and danced 
ina ring around a post. At the end of a quarter 
of an hour three tapa on the desk recalled us to 

work. It was an economical, and I bellev. 
healthful way of keeping warm. ener ee 





—or___ 
ALMOST A PANIC. 


It is not what a thing {s, but what we think it ts, 
that frightens us. A man walks within an inch of 
death without knowing it, and therefore without 
trembling; and then his hair stands on end at 
some empty noise as harmless as the buzzing of a 
fly. Soldiers, as often as other men, are subject 
to such experiences. 

The Confederates hnd left a bi 


burning somewhere with 
Hurning somewhere within halt a mife 


forest fire 
of us, says 
the Forty-third Massachi 
Regiment, “It iMuminated ‘the forest all round 
with a dim light, and we were near enough to 
hear ite constant dull, furnace-tike roar. 

'y_alx companions were supposed 
tn a small hut close to menthe reserve pane” 
was Ina sitting posture outside, dozing, but con. 
sclous. In an instant I was put upon’ my feet, 
wide awake, by one of the most tremendous 





crashes I ever heard. Some giant 
had gone down, and in its fall iad ‘dragged ‘aoee 





an acre or two of treea with it. 


hended the state of the case at once, 
we ee ch Gree was not thrown off my balance; 
tut not so my companions, all of whom were 
naturally cool and brave men. I judge that they 
Mure ‘soundly asieep, but in a state of mental 
tension from their recent experiences, especially 
jn blowing up some Confederate earthworks. 

‘At any rate, they were for an instant or two 
ecared out of thelr wits. Only once in my life had 
{econ men’s hair actually rise on thelr heads and 
thelr eyes look lke saucers, and that was in 
Circumstances of extreme danger on board ship; 

it now. 
but 1 8aW jt was ludicrous In the highest degree, 
and yet {t was fearful. Fora few seconds I thought 
they would get away from me, and go back to 
camp on the dead run without their gune; but the 
tones of my voice, as much as anything 1 could 
say in such a aituation, soon calmed them, and 
than the laughter was'ss uncontrollable a6 the 
ror had been. 
terror hac igntit must be to sce a brave regiment 
stampeded in the night in a panic! This happened 
to regiments In both armies, from legs impressive 
causes than this Instance would have furnished. 


—_+o—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


MY MARGUERITE. 


look upon her brow and see 
4 radiant, eryatal purity, 
And find within her azure eyes 
‘The loveliness of summer skies; 
She is 20 sweet, 
larguerite, 
I fain would kneel and kiss her feet! 


If she but deign one word to say, 

hold a treasure for the day, 

Doth she but smile, a halo bright 

Encireles all my dreams by night; 
‘The dusty street, 
Pressed by her feet, 

Becomes a royal palace seat! 


My life to her dear life has grown, 
TH all my being is her ow: 
And every thought and hope her due, 
Though I'am forty, she but two; 
‘And 0 86 sweet 
Ts Mi 
I knee! and kit 





uerite, 
jer dainty feet! 





UNCLE JED'S RHEUMATISM. 


‘The constitutional grumblers who find fault with 
one thing if they cannot find fault with another, 
and are never contented unless they have some- 
thing to be discontented about, were well repre- 
sented by Uncle Jed Kizer, who died some two 
or three years ago on the Western Reserve, full 
of yeare and imaginary infirmities. His worthy 
widow, Aunt Myra Kizer, was reminded of hie 
peculiarity In the course of a conversation with a 
friend, long after his death. 


“Yes,” she said, “’twa'n't no kind 0° use to 
undertake to lighten poor Jed’s load none. The 
ways o’ the Lord wa'n't no way satisfactory to him, 
and they couldn't be made so. 

“J used to say to him, says J, ‘Jed Kizer, you're 
a prayin’ man, but what’s the use o’ you prayin'? 
If your prayers was all to be answered, full and 
aquare, you'd grumble ‘cause the measure wa’n’t 
heaped up and run over enough.’ 

“Row did youever hear about poor Jed an’ his 
rummatiem? Well, there was a case. You know 
he used to complain a sight about bis rummatism, 
an’ took, as I snid, a sight o’ comfort out of it. 

“But one time our nephy, Myron Kizer, he come 
up here to get a little rest. You know’ he’s one 
of the emartest doctors in Cincinnati. He heerd 
Uncle Jed complainin’ an’ complainin’ "bout his 
rummatism, and says he: 

“Do you know, Uncle Jed, 1 can cure that 
mmatism?? aays he. 
“*L want to know!’ eays Jed; ‘ean ye? If you'll 
do it, I'll give ye a cow!” 

“Well, Myron, he said nothin’, but he went to 
work and give Jed a lot o’ medicine that he got 
mixed up to a drug store down to Ashtabuly, and 
told him to tuke It reg’lar, week in an’ week out. 
An’ Jed he took it. 

“Well, "bout six weeks after that Jed come int’ 
the house Inte one stormy evening; he hadn’t been 
home to eupper, an’ I didn’t know what was the 
matter, except ‘twas stormin’, an’ Jed he was 
crosser 'n all git out. 

«What's the mutter, Jed?’ says I. ~ 

“ ‘Matter!’ snys he. ‘It’s all the fault o’ that boy 
Myron! I’ve lost five o’ the beat ewes I've got in 
the flock, and that boy’s responsible for the hull of 
cone 

* Jed Kizer,’ saya J, ‘what do you mean?’ 

“Mean? says he, inad’s a hatter. ‘Why, he’s 

gone an’ cured me o’ my rummatism. 1 haint no 
alrthly way 0’ tellin’ now when there’s a storm 
comin’ on, and the consequence is that them sheep 
all got caught out in the buck pastur’ in a sleet 
storm, and five on ’em’s dead ? 
, UN} he never quit complainin’ for two years, 
‘cause he hadn't no rummatism to propheay the 
weather by; and then it enme on him agin, bad as 
ever, an’ he complained steady all the rest of his 
life ‘cause he had it!” 





n 








===. 
TAKING HIS CHANCES. 


On the Colorado Midland Railroad, between 
Cascade and Manitou, there isa very steep grade 
where a runaway car or train would soon attain a 
frightful speed. A track, known ae a safety 
switch, has lately been built from this down-grade 
up the mountain, and the connection with the 
main Hine js constantly kept open. When aregular 
train comes down the road, the switchman who is 
always on duty at the “safety” turns his switch, 
and lets the train go by on the main line. 


If the engineer whistles a certain signal, how- 
ever, the ewitchman leaves the safety switch in 
connection with the main line, and the runaway 
ins off up the mountal: 
benteer up the mountain, and fe soon stopped 
rightful accident took place just below this 
safety switch a short time no ibuge the reck- 
Jobs Indifference of an engineer. who preferred to 
chances on the main line instead of run- 
ning up the mountain track. Weioen cues 
8 train became unmanageable through 80 
defect in the alr-brake, and soon attained 4 fearful 
speed. It was a freight train of thirteen care, 
heavily loaded with ore from the mines at Aspen. 
There were four men in the caboose, which was 
the last car, as usual. They soon perceived that 
the engineer had lost coutrol of the train, and 
they succeeded in uncoupling the caboose from 
the rest of the train, thereby saving thelr lives. 
and-brakes, the 
oar to a standetil. soon bredghe he 
e rest of the train rushed on, and as it 
the safety switch, the engineer whistled the aenat 
to let his train pass on the main truck. ‘The switch. 


man had nothing to do but obey orders. He saw | 


the ill-fated train dah down the grade 
ofa mile a minute, carrying ike enginece ad 
fireman to what proved a fearful death: 
inst below Cascade 1s a series of tunnels, seven 
p number, and just before reaching the first of 
these the train leaped the track, going down an 
o 
tain, on whlch the track te bullte wv" °F me mOUN- 


The entire train was dashed Into fragments ~n8 








one spectator expressed it, “1 
The, fireman was buried unter 1 ween” 
engineer lived to tell his reas f 
trace. He sald: ‘on for keeping tothe 
“I preferred to take my chan 
line. "T'don't believe the ewiteh Iv saferatts at 
‘Yet there was not one chance in a’ mile”, 
said railroad men, of hls stopping n wagon 
ronning away Ae'bis train was, “There yesh 
stition among railroad men about leaving gout 
line; and notwithstanding this accident wee” 
probably few engineers on mounuain roneet™ 
woul riot stick to the main track and “tak who 
chances,” just as this one did. @ their 


mn the mais 


——+o__ 
MADAME KNIGHT'S JOURNAL, 


The great respect shown in olden times } 
children to their parents fs often commented upor 
for the benefit of the present generation; andthe 
dignified reserve and absolute authority exercise 
by fathers and mothers in those days were hardly 
lesa worthy of remembrance. But there is “an 
other side” to every story, and the following scene 
described in “Madame Knight's Journal,” writes 
in 1725, 1s enough to show that human nature 
changes little from generation to generation, 


“Thursday about three in the afternoon 1 set 
forward with neighbor Polly, a girl about eightees 
years who her father said he had been to fetch ott 
of the Narragansett and said they had rode thiny 
miles that day on a sorry lean horse with only 
Bagg under ber for a pillion, which the poor Gir 
often complained of. 

“About seven that evening we came to Ner 
London Ferry, here by reason of a very high wind, 
we mett with great dilliculty in getting over. | 

“The boat tost exceedingly and our Horses 
cappered at a very Surprising rate, and set usall 
in a fright eapecially poor Polly, who desired her 
father to eay ‘So Jack’ to the horee to mate tin 
stand. 

“But the careless parent, taking no notice of ber 
repeated desires, She Rored out in a Passionate 
manner, ‘Pray, Suth, father, Are you deat? Say 
“So Jack” to the horse I tell’you.' 

“The Dutiful Parent obeyed saying ‘So Jack, So 
Jack," as gravely as {f he had bin saying Chatchise 
after young Mise, who with her fright look’tall the 
Colours of ye Rainbow.” 

Madame Knight gives s vivid description of ber 
sensations upon embarking in a canoe. 

“The Cannoo was very small and shallow so that 
when we were in ehe seemed redy to take In water 
which greatly terrified me, and caused me to be 
very circumspect, sitting with my hands fast ou 
each side, my eyes etedy, not daring 80 much as to 
lodge my’ tongue a hairs breadth more on one side 
of my mouth than tother, nor eo much as think on 
Lott’s wife, for a very thought would have over. 
sett our wherry.”” 


—— +e 
PAID IN COIN. 


The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette printsan 
ingenfous little story, which It 1s to be hoped isan 
invention rather than a record of fact, but which 
conveys an obvious moral in a rememberable way. 
‘A pretty young lady boarded a moruing horsecar 
which was otherwiee occupied by business men 
and clerks on thelr way down town, Her advent 
was, of course, a welcome incident. 


She had left home in haste, as it seemed, and was 
engaged in pulling on a pair of long gloves, whieh 
she presently proceeded to button by means of that 
indispensabfe adjunct of the feminine tollet, s halr- 
pin. ‘She had hardly begun operations, when It 
slipped from her fingers and fell to the floor. 

t landed at the feet of the young man beside 
her. He picked it up, but instead of returning it 
to its owner, he gently took her wrist tn bis left 
hand and calmly continued the buttoning process. 

‘All the men in the car had been watching the 
pretty girl, some openly, others from behind thelr 
newspapers. Now all the papers dropped; every 
one looked and wondered what the gir! woul do, 

She did nothing. Nota muscle moved, und che 
showed no consciousness of what was going on, 
‘The young man, with a look of triumph, finished 
his pleasing task, and the girl, with a preoccupied 
air and without a glance in his direction, opened 
her pocket-book, took out a nickel, and placed it 
big hand. 

His expression changed. The color came into 
his face, and he murmured what was evidently s0 
apology. She listened with a perfect simulation 
Of innocence, and handed him another nickel. 

‘By this time his face was scarlet, and he began 
another low-toned but earnest protestation. 

The young lady signalled the conduetor, and ro 
to leave the car, saying at the same tiuie In s valet 
audible to all the passengers, “No, J cannet, | 
never give more than a dime for having my glove: 
buttoned or my boots blacked.” 


—_—_+o—_—_ 

















MISSED HIMSELF. 


‘A French landed proprietor and a Colonel of 
Dragoons quarrelled, and a challenze to 4 du¢ 
followed. Blood only could wash out the insult 
that one had put upon the other. It was dete 
mined that the duel should be ‘4 PAmerical, 
that 1s, that lots should be drawn, and that the 
loser should retire and shoot himself. 


The next morning the opponents : 
ceconds ‘net at a. small. cafe outide the om. 
‘Lote were duly drawn; the landed proprie 

he winner. 5 
: The colonel took his bad fortune calmly, ie 
wrote a few lines upon a piece of paper. vr 
handed to his second, took an affectionat. Trt 
of all, and forgave his more fortunate avers 
asa Christian gentleman ought 00. ed wo 

‘Then, accepting the loaded pistol, he rath 
‘an adjoining room and closed the tloor, fr iy. 
of the party remained breathlessly 8¥a0ME si. 
detonation which was tw convey to them 

he tragedy. of 
one last ecame. Eagerly they ran to the doo 
the fatal chamber, which was thrown ON jing 
disclosed the supposed defunct duelllet Tc, 
on the threshold grasping the smoking #0) ,_ 

“Good gracious, gentlemen!” exclan , j 
with a bland emile, “Is It not unfort 
have missed myself 
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1. Pumpkin pie. 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
For Children to Make. 


A Pretty Basket. 


Small woven mats of grass or manilla, which 
can be purchased for from ten to twenty cents, 
make very convenient receptacles for articles of 
jewelry, sewing materials, or, filled with curled 
hair can be used for hair-pins. 





Fig. 1. 


This one measures seven inches in diameter, 
and is caught together at regular intervals with 
bows of ribbon, first sewing the mat with thread. 


Sachet. 


Take fourteen inches of China silk, fold to 
form a square, placing cotton wadding sprinkled 
with sachet powder between the silk. Turn 
down nicely and sew together overhand around 
the sides. Cover the top with artificial flowers, 
except in one corner where a bow of ribbon is 
placed, fastening with a few firm stitches. 





With a green or violet silk use violets and 
leaves; with a blue silk, forget-me-nots. If you 
use violets, use violet sachet powder. 


A Catch-all. 


Get three baskets of different sizes, one piece 
of No. 1 ribbon of a pretty shade, and twelve 
coins or any pretty 
little ornaments. Cut 
four pieces of the rib- 
bon, each measuring 
sixteen inches. Fasten 
one end to the largest 
basket a short dis- 
tance from the top, 
then measure four 
inches of ribbon, and 
confine to the next 
basket, then four 
inches more and con- 
fine to the smallest 
basket, leaving eight 
inches of ribbon. 

Fasten the other 
pieces of ribbon to the 
baskets in the same 
way at equal distances 
apart, around each 
basket. Then sew the 
four pieces together to 
form a loop by which 
to hang up. 

Make bows of rib- 
bon to decorate the 
sides, making one end 
long enough to hang 
a little below each 
basket, on which at- 
tach an ornament. 

These baskets can be procured for three or five 
cents, the ribbon for twenty cents, so you see this 
is a very cheap as well as very pretty catch-all 
to hang on a gas fixture or side of bureau. 





Comb and Brush Tray. 


Buy one-quarter of a yard white linen duck, 1 
piece twilled white cotton tape one-half inch wide, 





Fig. 4. 


one and one-half yards No. 1 ribbon, and one 
skein of embroidery silk the same shade as the 








ribbon. Cut the duck into 
a piece measuring thirteen and one-half by nine 
inches. Cut out one inch square from each 
corner, bind all around with the tape, outline 
some simple pattern on the duck with the silk. 


Make an eyelet-hole about one-quarter of an 
inch from each corner; turn up the edge all 
around about an inch; run the ribbon through 
the eyelets; tie together with a small bow, and 
you have a nice shallow box in which to keep a 
comb and brush on the bureau or dressing-table. 


Pin-ball. 


This requires two pieces of silk or satin of two 
pretty shades, each three and one-half inches 
square, seven-eighths yard ribbon one inch in 
width, a very little em- 
broidery silk, two rings, 
and black and white pins. 

Cut flannel or other 
heavy material into strips 
one inch in width, and 
roll very hard until you 
have a flat roll three 
inches in diameter. 

Fasten the end securely 
and cover with thin cloth 
to keep in place. Then 
baste nicely the pieces of 
satin on each side, fold- 
ing a little over each edge, 
which is then covered 
with the ribbon, feather- 
stitched on each edge. 

The two rings are cro- 
cheted with the silk and 
sewed one on each side of 
the ball, through which 
fasten the ribbon and tie in a small bow. 





Fig. 5 


On the 


| ball stick pins, white on one side and black on | 


the other, in rows about one-half inch apart. 


Daisy Necklet. 


Get three and a half yards of white satin or 
grosgrain ribbon a quarter of an inch wide, cut 
it into nine equal lengths. For each daisy take 
one piece of the ribbon, fold it to form eight 
loops, and run a draw-thread through the folds 
exactly as shown in Fig. 6 (see that the thread 
passes under the right edge of every fold and 
over the left edge); draw up the thread and the 


| daisy will almost shape itself. 


bornansss 


Fic. 6. 


Arrange the daisies, as sketched, on a three- | 


quarter-inch white neck-ribbon, and in the middle 


| of each work a yellow centre with embroidery 


silk—like a large polka dot. Or use yellow 
ribbons and brown silk or chenille for centres 


| (Fig. 7). 





They are worn close about the throat, over a 
high collar, or as a border above a frill of lace on 
the pointed neck of an evening dress. Give one 
to some girl friend and she will be delighted. 


Shaving-paper Case. 


Take cartridge paper or fancy cardboard and 
mark and cut ont two circular pieces, eight inches 
in diameter, for the covers. 


fr 





FIG. 8. 


On one of them paste a branch or spray neatly 
cut from some nice colored picture, or, if possible, 
paint one; lay this cover over the plain one with 
a thick layer of pinked tissue-paper circles, of the 
same size, between them. With a punch or a 
sharp knife make two holes,—according to the 
sketch,—and draw a narrow ribbon through and 
tie as shown. 








Stand for Photographs. 


Cut two pieces of cardboard (or old box cover 
will answer), each measuring nine inches one 
way and six and one-half inches the other way. 
Cover the outside with pretty silk or sateen, or 
a plain material if preferred, turning down nicely 


| 





| on the edge and lining the inside with any | 


delicate material. Sew the outside and lining 
| overhand around the edge, then place the two 
pieces together and sew at the top. 

Lay a piece of ribbon of a pretty shade, two 
| or two and one-half inches wide, straight across 
the bottom of one side. Sew at the bottom and 
sides but not at the top of the ribbon, as this | 
makes the holder into which to slip the pictures. | 
| You can vary the other side by having the 
ribbon go across the corners instead of straight 
‘across. At the top of the case place a small bow 
| of ribbon or gold thread. Inside, sew a tape to 
keep in place. 


Burnt-Match Holder. 


A very small tumbler, 
which can be bought for 
three cents, will fit into 
a little Japanese basket 
like those used in the 
Catchall (Fig. 3). 

The illustration shows 
how narrow ribbons are 
to be fastened around the 
inner edge of the basket; 
a pretty combination is 
of alternate pale pink and 
baby blue, the ends of the 
ribbon finished in a point | 
and ornamented with 
small coins. Add long 
pieces of both colors of 
ribbon by which to 
hang it to a nail or gas 
bracket. 





Pincushion for Work-basket. 


This is only the familiar little tomato pin- 
cushion, but it seems ‘a new thing” when made 
of yellow satin with narrow leaf-green ribbons 
sewed to the under side, which are to be passed 
through holes near the upper edge of a deep 
work-basket, drawn closely, and tied in a little 
bow outside. It is very pretty and handy. 

Stitch together two pieces of yellow satin the 
size of the top of a teacup, turn and stuff with 
hair or wool. 





FIG. 11. 


Wind coarse yellow silk four times around, 
draw it very closely, and confine the four threads 
where they cross in the middle by a tightly-drawn 
stitch, up and down through the centre, on both 
sides. 


Perfumed Paper-weight. 


From sheet lead cut several pieces three and a 
half by two inches; place one over another until 
the pile is an inch and a quarter thick ; smooth off 
the corners and edges and tie in shape with 
thread. 





FIG, 12. 





Wrap perfumed wadding around it first, and 
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stores,—a square 

of bright silk, velvet 

or chamois, and tie with 
gold cord as represented in the 
sketch; the bow-knot is first 
tied, then the two loops are tied again—to prevent 
untying. The label, “Sweet, Weight & Co.,"° 
may be written, painted or gilded. It will be 
sweet and useful for a friend’s writing-desk. 


AN 


Hanging Penwiper. 


For the shield or cover of this novel penwiper 
cut a seven-inch circular piece of heavy, hand- 


‘some paper that is tough but flexible—gold or 


silver paper, tinted water-color, and cartridge are 





Fic. 18. 


all pretty. Double it in halves, then quarters, 
then eighths, then fold each side back and forth 
twice, like fan folds, clip a bit from the pointed 
end, swallow-tail the other and it will look like 
the figure at the right of the sketch. Crease the 
folds heavily and undo it. 

Cut several pinked circles of chamois and flan- 
nel, a little smaller than the cover; with little 
holes in the centre. Sew a large button to the 
middle of a silk cord and ship the cord ends 
through the hole in each circle; then slip on the 
cover, tie the cord in a bow, and tip the ends with 
small tassels. Ribbon would do instead of cord. 

This is to hang by the 
table or desk. The cover 
pushes up when in use. 


Hanging Sachet. 


Get one and one-quarter 
yards ribbon two inches 
wide, and one and one- 
quarter yards one-half of 
an inch wide, same shade. 
With the wider make five 
bags of equal size, stuffing 
with cotton, in which put 
sachet powder. Close the 
bags about one and one- 
half inches from the top 
by running together, and 
fringe a little at the top 
for a heading. 

Cut the narrow ribbon 
into five strips, measur- 
ing thirteen, eleven, nine, 
weven and five inches 
respectively. Attach each 
bag to a strip of the rib- 
bon and then join the five 
strips together by which 
to hang up. 





FIG. 14. 


Child's Bib. 


‘Take a piece of fancy cotton braid, or tape, 
long enough to pass around a child’s neck and 





FIG. 18. 


tie in a bow at the back; fold one corner of a 
pretty napkin over it, as shown by the sketch, 
and tack it securely at each side or corner and 
tack down the point. 

Sew one end of a piece of the tape just above 
each side-corner and join the other ends to the 
neck-band, a little way from the neck of the bib, 
so they will nearly meet when the bib is tied on. 
They should be just long enough to hold the sides 
back with easy-fitting smoothness. 

White or colored napkins are used or squares 





then, very carefally,—as packages are wrapped in 


of Turkish toweling. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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A HORSE'S WEIGHT. 


Many people, even among those who frequently 
make use of horses, have little idea what an 
ordinary horse weighs, and would have hard work | 
to guess whether a given animal, standing before 
their eyes, weighed five hundred or fifteen hundred 


pounds. Yet they would have no such difficulty | 


with a man, and would probably be able to guess, 
especially if they were good Yankees, within ten | 
or twenty pounsla of his weight. 


The governments of Europe have long been 
purchasing and weighing horses for the military 
service, and transferring them from carriage or | 
draught employment to the various branches of 
the cavalry and artillery. The animals are ordi- 
narily assigned according to welght. 


The French military authoritles find that an 


ordinary light carriage or riding horse, such as in 
the United States would be called a “good little | 
buggy horse,” weighs from three hundred and | 
eighty to four hundred kilogrammes—say from | 
eight hundred and fifty to nine hundred pounds. 

uch horses as these are assigned to the light | 
cavalry corps. 

The ‘next grade above, which in civil life passes 
as a “coupé horse," or carriage horse of medium | 
weight, ranges tn weight up to four hundred and 
eighty kilogrammes, about ten hundred and fifty 
pounds: is horse goes to help mount the cavalry 
of the line. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is socom 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never falled to arrest Ita decay, and to promote 
& healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the ha! 


LADIES 









Desiring information for making 


or mounting Crocheted 
broidered Suspenders kindly send 


or Em- 


Make Him us your address for card of instrue- 
tions and prices. J. W. Smith & 
A PRESENT. Co., 109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAI 


For Scarfs, 
Dress Draperies 
Wear, Sashes, 





andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 





ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
You 
Can 
Have 


no 


persons of luxury, which weighs from five hundred | “"¢, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 


to five hundred and eighty kilogrammes, or from 
eleven hundred to nearly thirteen hundred pounds. 
These horses go to serve the purposes of drill for 
the cavalry belonging to the reserve military 
forces. 

Above these there are still two grades of heavy | 
horses. 
raughe purposes and are commonly found draw- 
ing the omnibuses of Paris. These weigh from 
five hundred w xeven hundred kilogrammes— 
eleven hundred to nearly fifteen hundred pounds. 

The heaviest horses are the Clydesdales and 
Percherons, which are oxen in size and strength, | 
and which weigh from six hundred to eight hun: 
dred, and sometimes even up to nine hundred, 
kllogrammes; that 1s, from thirteen hundred up 
to nearly two thousand pounds. 

None of these Percherons of the heaviest weight 
are employed in the military service; but some of 
the lighter ones are used for draught and artillery 


purposes. 
————_+or—_—_. 
NAMING A MOUNTAIN. 


An English tourlst in British Columbia says 
that hia sophisticated and conventional mind was 
captivated by the freedom and heartiness of the 
dwellers in that country. The first friend he 
made was a little girl about five years old, who 
“seemed to be Iving independently of her rela- 
tives.” She announced her name as Miss Jenny | 
Lorena Wells, and gave the stranger many Inter- 
esting details as to the life and habits of her doll. 


Our landlord, too, was exceedingly hospitable 
and agreeable. By way.of conversation we asked. 
the name of the ‘mountain opposite the door, a 
peak so striking In its rugged mugnificence that in | 
Switzerland there would have been two railways | 
and a dozen hotels Planted on it. With princely 
xenerosity he replied : 

“You can call it what you like. Exery outfit 
that comes along gives it a new name, and I'll be 
shot tf [can remember what the lust one was.” 

It was gratifying to reflect that we were now an 
“outfit,” but at that moment we could not think of 
an appropriate title for the mountain. 

name occurred to us not long afterward, 
however, as we began to get acquainted with one 
of the peculiarities of British Columbian speech, 
namely, the various uses of the phrase ‘What's 
the matter?” 

“What's the matter with some supper?” “What's 
the matter with the bread ?"—that Ts Please pass 
the bread. “What's the matter with skipping out 
of this first thing in the morning?” These and 
sundry other similar expressions suggested to one 
of the’company a name for the nameless mountain, 
and the world will be good enough to e notice 
that tt ix to be known henceforth as the “What's. 
the. Matter-horn.”” | 














— +e 
NOT WHOLLY COMPLIMENTARY. 


A certain Mra. Malaprop, who lives in a large 
Eastern city, 1s noted for her skill in unconsciously 
embarrassing other people, while she herself 
remains perfectly at ease. Not long ago she was 
introduced to two sisters, young lies who had 
long been known to her by name, though she had 
never met them. 











“Now, my dears,” she said, addres them | 
1 y 













‘ with ‘her usual ‘bland 
arding them earnestly through her g 
have often heard of the bright and the ha 





Miss Ratcliffe. Now, T am so 
both, and I want you to tell me 
you is the br nd which the 

On anoth ion she w: 





once which of 
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ng with her 



















nephew and his young wife, who had just set up 
housekeeping. The dinner did not off quite so 
othly as the young couple had hoped, and the 
ing was by no means pe The hostess 





unwisely bega 


n to murmur apologies, and her 
husband join 
e"! 


1 in, half-laughing, with references 

yuth and inexperience 

¥ another word, my dear children,” 

their kind-hearted guest. “1 can 
eat deal worse dinners 

of my lif great deal 





















than this in the course 








worse. Yes," she added, meiitatively, “I've eaten 
some pretty bad dinners, you may be sure!” 
+6 é 
FINE QUESTION. | 
The Germans are a very philosophical and some 


What argumentative race. Two workmen in the 
great Krupp cannon manufactory were overheard 
discussing an important question. 











“In yc 
the mor 





r opinion, Johann,’ 
important part of 'a 


id one, “which is 
nnon—the hole or 














the steel?" 
“The hole of course, Heinrich ‘aid the other. 
“Bec , What use in the world would a cannon 










any hole in it?” 
wrong, Johann. It’s the steel that’s 
more important; for how many men could you kill 


with a hole with nothing around it? 





+o ~ | 
“I AM not generally ill-nature said an honest | 


woman. “Pm particularly so." 
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warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
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44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


_GLOVES. 


} Price 98 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Corset Covers, 


4,000 Jersey Knit Corset Covers, 
with neck and sleeves trimmed with 


7- Hook Genuine Foster 
Lacing Kid and Suede 
Gloves in all the new Fall and 
Winter shades. We import 
and control this Glove in 
the American market. It 
can be worn upon any occa- 
sion, either out or indoors, 
and for a general all round 
useful and neat hand cover- 
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fancy colored silk. Buttons and 
button-holes. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42. As an advertisement 
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idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable | 


Next comes the fashionable ‘‘coach-horse” of THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS| 








Joys of Youth, Op. 16 
, Op. 91, 


Four books for $1.00. 
108 WASHING 


Save Money on Your Christmas Presonts. 


Gentlemen’s Fine Elegantly Embroidered Velvet 
wis! 





8! Rel 25 to Our Ladies’ Don. 
gola Button Boot for $1.50 is best in the world for price, 
all stage paid by us. Address POSTAL SHO! yi 
149 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. Send for Catalogue. 


SANITARY 


Silk Bath Towel 


Made of Pure Uncombed Silk. Producing perfect cireu- 
lation and invigorating the whole system. . One of the 
greatest reliefs for 


Rheumatism and Neuralgia, 


Can be used on the most tender skin, generating a 
gentle electrical feeling without the least irritation. 
Wearing qualities guaranteed. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price (P. O. Order), 


$1 Each; $9 Per Dozen. 


F. C. SAVAGE & CO., 164 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, S.A 








Our Mail Trade 
is largely 
Male Trade, 


(This is our Fall pun.) 
Send us your name ona 
postal card and we will 
mail you samples of our 
goods including our 








FALL SPECIALTIES, 
No. 1.—Our $15 50 Suit, 
No. 2.—Our $16.50 Over- 
coat. Sent everywhere 
in U. S. by mail or ex- 
press. Full line of pant 


goods always sent for 
the Famous Plymouth Rock 
$3 Pants is our leader. 


uth Rock 
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Piym Pants Co. 
Tee eee te, OR et on. 
We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 

ington, D, C., Chicago, Ills, Toledo, Dayton, Little 
Rock,’ Ark." Richmond, Va... Birmingham: Ala., 
M rroy, N. Y., Macon, Ga., Memphis, 









Tenn., Dallas, Tex., Augusta, Ga., 
Iowa, Columbus, Ga., Galveston, Tex 










‘aco, New Orleans,’ La., Pensacola, Fla 
Atlanta, Ga., Manchester, N. H., Concord, N. H 
Montgomery, Ala., New, Haven, ‘Conn., Springfield, 

lass., Newport, Bar Harbor, Cottage + Nantucket, 
Kansas, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Austin, » Sar An- 
tonio, Tex. 


"Plymouth Rock Pants 


__'ncorporated Capital, $1,000, 
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and Organs delivered FREE on test 
trial no matter where you live. 


ORNISH & CO. 
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PIANO 


We can prove this to you if you will 
write to us for our new Piano Cata- 


et a New| 
and Save 
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logue. The fest in existence. 
IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING, 
We send it free to any address. It 
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EASY PAYMENTS. 
WRITE TO-DAY, DON’T DELAY. 
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Lowey, 252 Bergen St 
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Bleached 


Muslin. 


This brar 


of muslin 


unsurpass 


ed for fin 


ne 
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being 
undergarmen 
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|] ticularly adapted for ladies’ 


gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. 
I 


no substitute. Sold all leading I 


Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch width 


by 


187 


Common Sense 


Ladies’ Boo h 
and most styl) eB 
so low a price and warranted 
is a portrait of it taken from If 
lives In the memory of every lady who 
has worn it as the most satisfactory 
boot she ever had. We have received 
| third, fourth and fifth orders from the 
same ladies, and some have ordered extra pairs for 
frlends. There Is no risk of Toss in ordering Of ps, as we 
absolutely guarantee to refund your money OF ADY 
the boots are unsatisfactory, ‘Mado in Butcon, 
Side Lace and Front Lace sizes 1 to 8, all widths, 
and Is the only low-priced Hygienic Boot ever made. 
Waterproof Sole of Rubber and Cork. 
MOOAR BROS., 1307 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


PETROLEUM 


ASELINE 


JELLY. 


An invaluable family remedy for Burns, 
Wounds, Sprains, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 
Hemorrhoids, Sun Burns, Chilblains, etc. 
Taken internally, will cure Croup, Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, etc. 











Pure Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), . . 





+ + 10 cts, 

Pomade Vaseline (2-0z. bottle, . . . 13 “ 
Vaseline Cold Cream, ....... 15 * 
ee ee ee 10 * 

Vaseline Soap, Unscented,. .... 10 “ 
Vaseline Soap, Perfumed, ..... 25 “ 
White Vaseline (2-oz. bottle, . . . 25 “ 
Camphorated Vaseline (2-oz. bottle, 25 “ 
Carbolated Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), . 25 “ 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 


Be careful to accept only the genuine, 
put up and labeled by us, if you wish to 
receive value for your money. If any 
dealer offers you an imitation or sub- 
stitute, decline it. 


DO NOT BE CHEATED. 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Co, 











Trade Mark 


is stamped on the bot- 
toms of every pair. Any- 
thing else shown you 
when you ask for the 


STORM SLIPPER is 
an imitation and in- 
ferior. Look for this 


Trade Mark. 
BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY. 


ATW aN 


manufactur 





chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
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BRAS D'OR LAKE TRAVEL, 


‘The contrast between travelling by the inexorable 
time-tables of New England railways and by the 
steamboats which ply through the lakes permeating 
Cape Breton and justly giving it the bad name 
of “an island turned inside out,” is as if one 
substituted fire-crackers for dynamite. A single 
experience is probably typical of the Bras D'Or 
steamboat methods. 


On an evening in August last summer, two 
travellers had to leaye Baddeck, a village most 
picturesquely dropped down, as it appears, in one 
of the Jake’s fairest nooks. The first information 
gained about the steamer’s hour of leaving led the 
trayellers to think that if they were ready by ten 
o'clock all would be well. “They were’ quietly 
taking supp when at quarter-past seven ‘mine 
host” of the house that sheltered them remarked 
that half-past seven was the boat’s time. 

Thinking the first informant had of course been 
wrong, the travellers rushed to their room, threw 
everything into their bags, hastily paid their bil, 
and expected to be driven madly to the wharf. 
Not so; it was then admitted that though half-past 
seven was the steamer’s nominal time, she was 
often as late as eight, and probably would be that 
night. 

der course from the stoppin -place above 
Baddeck brought her into sight Fed the hotel, 
and the travellers were urged to abandon al 
anxiety, as they would be notified as soon as she 
appeared. One of them remarked to a boy of the 
village: a suppose she'll be along about nine or 
after.” ‘Yes,’ he said, “that’s her usual time.” 

Here was more encouragement to believe the 
ten o’clock man truthful after all; 7 not long 
before nine she was really announced. It was not 
conceivable that the passengers and freight of so 
small a hamlet could keep the steamer at the 
wharf more than two minutes, and the travellers 
hastened to embark. 

Safely on board, fully fifteen minutes must have 

assed before the hawsers were cast off and the 

at puffed out into the lake. Off at last, the 
travellers thought with relief; for, once obliged to 
leave the charming spot, they wanted to be away. 

Not far from halt a mile out, however, the boat 
pean to display strange symptoms of returning 
to Baddeck. Yes, back she was going, and soon 
was safely tied up again to the wharf. 

“What is the matter?” was asked in despair. 

“Oh! a woman has left her basket.” 

Could that truly be all? Indeed, the purser and 
another man were soon seen peering behind piles 
of wood and barrels on the dock, unlocking and 
searching a dark wharf-house and at last meander- 
ing up the main street of the town. When their 
twinkling lights returned, five or ten minutes later, 
lo! the two men bore a basket between them, an 
very little short of ten o’clock the boat once more, 
this time in dead earnest, got under way. 

The captain was heard to remark: “Too late 
now for the drawbridge at Grand Narrows.” A 
freight train was to pass, and the custom of the 
region demands the closing of the draw for a full 
hour in the neighborhood of train-time. 

The old woman had her basket, but at least fifty 

passengers good-naturedly endured a delay of an 

hour and a half to procure it. Such are the 
comforting Ways of Cape Breton people. What 
wonder the island is gaining popularity as a resort 
for summer rest? 


——+o+___ 





JAPANESE DOCTORS. 


There are no doctors’ bills in Japan, where the 
ancient idea that the practice of medicine is a 
labor of love still survives. Says the San Francisco 
Chronicle : 


A Japanese doctor never dreams of asking a 
poor patient fora fee. There isa proverb among 
the medical fraternity of Japan, “When the twin 
enemies, poverty and disease, invade a home, then 
he who takes aught from that home, even though 
it be given him, is a robber.” 
“Often,” said Dr. Matsumoto, ‘‘a doctor will not 
only give his time and his medicines freely to the 
sufferer, but he will also give him money to tide 
over his dire necessities. Every physician has his 
own dispensary, and there are very few apothecary 
shops in the empire. 
When a rich man calls in a physician he does 
pect to be presented with a bill for medical 
servic In fact no such thing as a doctor’s bill 
is known in Japan, although nearly all the other 
modern practices are in vogue there. The doctor 
never asks for his fee. 

“The strict honesty of the people makes this 
unnecessary. When he is through with a patient 
a present is made to him of whatever sum the | 
patient or his friends may deem to be just compen- 
sation. The doctor is supposed to smile, take the 
fee, bow, and thank his patron.” 














te 
CONSIDERED HIS YOUTH. 


Sir John Macdonald, who was Premier of Canada 
nearly all his political lifetime, was noted for his 
art of saying things that “tickled the town.” No 
matter where he went, no matter how short the 
time that he stayed, he made on some matter of 
current gossip some genial joke that travelled 
from lip to lip after he was gone. 


In Toronto some years ago, a hale, rich and 
merry old gentleman of eighty, long an acquain- 
tance of John, became engaged to a very 
wealthy lady a few years his junior. 

When the news “got round,” the town talked of 
little else for a week. During this time Sir John 
arrived. Going to his political headquarters at the 
Albany Club, he found the newly-engaged octo- 
genarian there “facing the music 

“What's this I hear, Mr. —?” said John, affec- 
tionately laying his hand on the other’s shoulder. 
Then, a an indulgent tone, and with a slight sigh, 
“Well, well, boys will be boys.” 
































IN THE WILDERNESS. 

An Englishman travelling through the wilds of 
British Columbia waxes facetious about the appe- 
tites of himself and his companions. Plenty of 
hard work in the open air is well known to be a 
pretty good prescription for dyspepsia, and so it 
proved in the present case. 


















Jim was an invalid when he came out, and still | 
professed to be dieting himself with great strict. 
ness under a set of rules laid down by his medical 
adviser. Fora long time we tried in vain to detect 
from his behavior what those rules might be, and 
at last we have discovered them 

“Eat whatever you fancy; it is the only safe rule. 
Drink whatever u like, so long as it is the 








best. Do both every time you get a chance.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
PAIR fase: Aeees M2’ FACES 


Children often look pale and sick from noother 
cause than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give 
“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits,” a simple remedy. [Adv. 


CHILD-CULTURE STUDY-CIRCLE. 


‘The new and prominent feature of The Kinder- 
garten Magazine commands the attention of every 
mother of small children. Practical home-helps 

fiven. One year $1.50; 3 months’ trial 30 cents. 

tindergarten Pub. 7 ison St.,Chicago, Il. 


Parker Bread Toaster. 


Turns bread without remoy- 


ing from fire. No burnt 
hands. This can be sold at 
ike it. 
are making $9.00 or $4.00 
sample to hs Champion 











every house. Nothing lil 

Sold at sight. Boys and girls 
r day. Send us 15 cents for 

shelf Mfa. Co., Springfield; O. 


Tis burnt; and so is all the 
meat: Where is the rascal 
cook? How durst you, villain, 
bring it from the dresser, and 
serve it thus without the 


Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup ? 





E, G. HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


WN TENNIS, BASE BA 
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TENTS 
RIFLES, 
ISHING 
F TACKLE, 


BOYS? and GIRLS" 29 In,Safety, Hrake,Mud Guards, ef 








BOYS? and GIRLS? 26 fn., adjustable Cone Bearings, 20. 
GEN LADIES? 28 In, rin 

GENTS’ DIES’ 830 

GENTS? or LADIES? 80 Ia., Ball Bearings e 


E. C, MEACHAM ARMS CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
YOU need this to keep YOUR 








RAZOR SHARP. 


In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 
last years, Good for any strop, Every “shaver” knows 
the Torrey Strops. This dressing has madé them 
famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 

Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 


J.B. TORREY & CO., P. 0. Box 753 A, Worcester, Mass. 





Cannot be 
Excelled 


Ts PURER OF 
stronger 
baking 
powder 
than 

the Royal it is im- 
‘possible to make. 
It is absolutely 
pure and health- 
ful, and composed 
of the best ingre- 
dients, and of 
highest strength 


and character. 


“Dr. DAVIDSON, 

“Dr. FISKE, 

“Dr. MCQUESTEN, 

“Dr, LETOURNEX, 
“San Francisco B’d of Health.” 





ORCHID 
FLOWER 


Registered.) 
Wor you fully satisfy 
the requirements of @ 
refined taste for exquisite 
perfumes. use Becly’s 
rehid Flower; they are 
delightful reproductions of 
the odors of these aristocrat: 

ic flowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Vanda, Miltonia, 


Anguloa, Calanthe. 
pore Betton O83): 
If not to be obtained of your 
ruggist,we will send by mail 

ostpaid, on receipt of price. 
Boid'also by the pound to 
the drug trade. 

SEELY MFG. CO., 
Bole Proprietors of Orchid 
Perfumes, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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EK 
Pimples, W: les, Shiny Skin. Perfectly harmless. 
a5c. by H. A. MINER, Maiden, Mass, 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT, 
BEST MADE, 


EASIEST CARED FOR, 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
Factores: Meriden, Conn. 









OH. WHAT. A ROAST: 
EXCELSIOR siscixceans 


BAKING PAN. 
Triumph of Common Sense Cooking. 
being “done to 


roast delicious 3 
flavor. Just as well adapted for Bread and Cake, 


6 sizes— 
$150 to 82.75. A jum size sent, prepaid, for $2.00, 
‘olished steel, Very durable. Send for circulars, aeeerbing 
also other id Specialties. Agents Wanted. 
M. F. KOENIG & CO., Box 542, HAZLETON, PA. 


Leaves a Delicate and Li Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the ponaie: 
Society Waltz)sent FREE to anyone sending u | 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


* Best & Goes Fares.” 
“once tried, used always.” § 


“But Law, there’s§ 

“(No credit in being $ 

Jolly when yous 

, Uave Van Hov- 

4 ress Cocoa to 
Drink.” 


‘MARK TAPLEY. 


PERFECTLY PURE. 

Its great success has,of course,led to many 
imitations, but it is generally admitted, and 
a comparison will easily prove that none 
equals Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and 
nutritive qualities. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
283-If not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
2cts.to either Van HouTEN & Zoon,106 Reado 
St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
8 can,containing enough for365 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp,Hoiland. Av. 


Free? Yes, you can have a fine potfull of 


ME 
INGRO 
_ MIDWINTER, 


mete —— 





Send us 50 cents for our 
complete, concise and capital 
Magazine for one year and we 
will send you as premium, a 
bunch of the best foreign grown 
“pips” or roots of Lily of the 
Valley packed in mossallready 
for growing. With ordinary 
care they will thrive and please 

The most novel and satis- 
factory premium ever offered. 
Write to-day. Address. 


'SMAGATINE, Rocheste 


Vick’s Magazine is In its 15th year. 
Price reduced from $1.25. 
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Success in Busine: 
STUDY. depends largely upon one’s 

training and knowledge of business 

affairs. If you wish to 8 take a 
thorough Business College course at Home, by Mail. 
Highly commended as a practical, convenient and 
economical plan of study. Circulars and t SOD, 
Bryant & Stratton, 47 Maw 



















COLUMBIA CALENDAR, 


A pad calendar, 367 leaves, each leaf 
containing date, a cycling quotation and a 
blank for memoranda, mounted on sheet 
metal stand, finished in ivory black. A 
standard article eagerly looked for by 
thousands. 


Sent post-paid for 20 cents. 


Beautiful hanging calendar sent post- 
paid for 15 cents. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless, Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. % cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Dealers, or mailed on receipt of 


Sold by all rice. 


Address Dr. I, W. LYON, 8 Maiden Lane, New York, 





both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS seen syrup of Figs Is taken : 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in Its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug: 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


~ DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass, says : 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of 4@Q _ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 





cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the U, S. and 





Canada. 
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“OUR CLIMATE.” 


Sometimes people boast of their own climate to 
visitors or strangers, comparing it with other 
places to the disparagement of the latter. And 
sometimes it happens that the boaster is over- 
whelmed by that unexpected bad weather which 
seems to be possible even in the most favored 
regions. 


“Cousin John” and his wife were visiting rela- 
tives in the West. It was their first trip to that 
part of the country, and they listened respectfully 
and admiringly to the descr! iptions of the climate 
given by their Western host. 

“Th 8 nothing like itin the world. Why, we 
have days and weeks here without any moisture 
at night. We sit right out on our lawn until ten 
o’clock and never think of taking cold. We don't 
have fog in the morning the way you do back in 
New England, either. Clear, bracing air, and ayy 
for an hour before sunrise. ‘And then people tal 
about the wind in some parts of the West. Inever 
saw any wind to compare with the east wind on 
Boston Common. The beauty of this climate, 
though, is its dry, cool, bracing atmosphere. tt 
beats the world. ° Yes, sir, this is the Paradise for 
Berets suffering from “lung or throat trouble.” 

The next morning the visitors awoke and looked 
out of their window. A fog or something ver: 
much like a fos, such as they were familiar with 
“down east,” held possession of the country, and 
they could see nothing of the scenery. 

They went down to breakfast, and the host 
apologized for the weather; it was the first fog he 
had seen for two years, he assured them, and it 
would lift in an hour or tw 

Sure enough, it did lift, and before night it was 
blowing agale. The severest wind that the “oldest 
inhabitant” could recollect set in and lasted three 
days. Several houses were unroofed and consid- 
erable damage was done to growing crops. 

During the visitors’ stay, several very severe 
rainestorms occurred. Only one or two evenings 
were dry enough to permit sitting “on the lawn.” 
“Cousin John” was afflicted neatly the whole time 
with a hacking cough, and his wife caught cold in 
the head from sitting on the veranda after sunset. 

The host was disgusted. “Catch me bragging 
again about the climate! It’s as dangerous as 
trying to have a child ‘show off.’ It's sure to do 
just what you don’t want it to. fter this I don’t 
say anything about our weather! 











a 
CHINESE MERCHANTS. 


Mr. Moule, in hi. china and Old,” written 
after thirty years’ residence in that country as a 
missionary, gives the native merchants an enviable 
reputation for integrity. Indeed, what he has to 
say upon this point may very wellset an American 
reader to thinking, if not to blushing. 


One general statement may be made as to the 
character of Chinese business men. It used to be a 
common dictum that the word of a Cantonese 
Hong merchant was worth as much as another 
man’s bond. 

Two years ago, the manager of the Hongkon: 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation [an Englis 
house] publicly avowed that in the course of a 
long experience he had never known, so far as his 
bank was concerned, a Chinese defaulter in money 
transactions. 

Not long ago a foreigner travelled about China, 
leaving with native traders quantities of his goods 
for sale, informing them at the same time of the 
name of the firm in Shanghai to whom remittances 
should be sent. Many of these traders were in | 
out of the way places; but so far they have regu- 
larly remitted the proceeds of their sales. One | 
man at Tientsin had credit to the extent of a thou- 
sand dollars. He has since then retired from 
business; but he regularly sends money to the 
Shanghaf agents in liquidation of his debt. 














er 
SUNDAY IN CONNECTICUT IN 1788. 


The following anecdote, which appeared in the 
Salem (Massachusetts) Mercury of August 12, 1788, 
shows beth what kind of stories was pleasing to 
our ancestors, and how our ancestors thought a 
story should be told. 


A gentleman in the State of Connecticut re; 
ularly attended public worship on the Lord’s day 
with all his family; on the Sunday evening he 
always catechised his children and servants on the 
principles of religion, and what they heard the 
minister deliver from the pulpit. 

He had a negro man who never could remember 
a note of the sermon, though otherwise smart. 
master peremptorily told him he would 
y morning tie him up and flog him. | 

Next Sund. evening, when interrogated, he 
had forgotten all. On Monday morning his master 
executes his threat so far as to tie him up. 

The fellow then cried out, “O master, spare me, 
for | remember something the minister said.” 

“What is it?” said the master. 

The fellow replied, “This much may suffice at) 
this time.” 

The master was so pleased with his wit that he 
forgave him. 


40 


























COWARDICE. 


The extent to which everything depends upon 
the point of view is illustrated by a little dialogue | 
between a boy who is a mighty hunter for his age | 
and a lady of his acquaintance. | 


“A rabbit,” said the young hunter, “is the most 
awful coward that there is in the world. My! How | 
he does run from a hunte: 

“So you think the rabbit is a coward, eh?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“Well, let us ‘suppose’ a little. 
re about six or eight inches tall.” 
Vell?” 

And had good, strong, swift legs.”” 
“Yes?” 

“And didn’t have any gun, anda great big fellow | 
came after you who did have one. What would 
you do?” 

“ “What should I do? 
whitehead!” 














Suppose you 








I should streak it like a 








“I think you would. And I think, also, that you 
would have your own ideas as to who was ‘the 
coward.” 

— 4 
IPLE CURIOSITY. | 






“Do you want some nice pork, sir?” said a| 
butcher to an Irishman, who was intently regarding | 
aside of a hog, which hung outside the door. | 

“No, sorr! Ol was only wondherin’ whin ye was 
goin’ to kill the other halt o’ that pig.”"—Piltsburg 
Chronicle. 




















“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles, Neglect of a cough or sore 
throat frequently results in a chronic throat trouble or 
consumption. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” act directly 

apt and effective 
(ade. 
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THE CITY OF THE BEARS. 


The name of Berne, the capital of Switzerland, 
signifies, according to the local legend, “the city 
of the bears;” and a curious story relates how the 
town came to bear this name. When Count 
Berthold of Zihringen had built the city of Berne, 
at the end of the twelfth century, he wae greatly 
puzzled what name to give it. He called a council 
of the nobility to help him out; und not one of 
them could suggest a fitting name. 

Count Berthold was a mighty hunter; and in 
this emergency, he resolved to go hunting for a 
name. He set out, with men and horses, dogs and 
weapons; and before he had chased long he 
encountered and slew a bear. 

“‘A bear my city shall be,” he exclaimed. It was 
accordingly called Bar, which is the German word 
for bear. In the course of time this name was 
extended by use into Baren, which is the plural of 


Oar, and then contracted to Bern. 


Whether or not the legend is true, the Swiss city 
has always borne a bear upon its escutcheon. 
And not only are sculptured and pictured bears to 
be seen all about Berne, but for an uncertain but 
very long time, the city has maintained living 
bears to remind its citizens that their patron is this 
valiant animal. 

In all times these municipal bears of Berne have 
been well taken care of, but in the eighteenth 


century they—and their keepers, it may be added | 


—were particularly fortunate. 
Early in that century a rich maiden lady who 


was without any relatives save distant ones, and | 


who had never in her life entertained any affection 
except an ardent one for the municipal bears, left 
by will the large sum of sixty thousand francs a 
year, or twelve thousand dollars, to be expended 
in the maintenance of the beloved animals. 

This sum was greatly In excess of the bears’ 
reasonable requirements; and the distant relatives 
of the testatrix at once began a lawsuit to break 
the will, alleging undue influence. ‘The court 
appointed a lawyer to defend the interests of the 
bears. 

A chronicle of the time records that this advocate 
“pleaded with such marvellous eloquence and 
pathos the {innocence of the unfortunate animals, 


threatened with the despoiling of their heritage, | 


of any attempt unduly to {influence the testatrix, 
that their guiltlessness of the charge was publicly 
acknowledged, and the will was declared valid 
and of good effect.” 

The government of the city of Berne was con- 
stituted guardian of the bears, who were to be 
considered as “perpetual minors.” The lady’s 
fortune was turned over to the city, and the 
income devoted to thelr maintenance. 

Twelve thousand dollars a year was a great sum 
of money in Berne tn the eighteenth century. 
The bears began to live in a style befitting thelr 
wealth. They gave famous dinners to the city 
councillors and thelr particular friends. The 
keepers of the bears lived in sumptuous fashion, 
and their office became one which was very much 
coveted. 

The bears even gave splendid balls and parties, 
which were attended by the nobility and the 
wealthy merchants and their families. The 
cherished animals themselves simply rolled in 
luxury. 

But an end came to all this magnificence. In the 
height of their luxury the bears felt the hand of 
the conqueror. The French Revolution came, and 
the army of the new republic, under General 
Brune, took possession of Berne. 

Three days afterward, a curious procession set 
out from Berne for Paris. At the head rode a 
large detachment of the cavalry of the French 
Republic. Then caine eleven mules, laden with 
bags of gold. Then two very fat but crestfallen 
large brown bears waddled along as if unac- 
customed to such vulgar exercise as walking. 
Another detachment of soldiers brought up the 
rear. 

The mules were laden with the fortune of the 
bears of Berne, which had been seized in the 
name of the French Republic. The Frenchmen 
had also stolen two of the four municipal bears, 
and they were being led, in hopeless captivity, to 
Paris. 

Great numbers of the people of Berne accom- 
panied the bears a considerable distance on the 
road, sobbing and crying, and uttering adieux. 

At Paris General Brune presented the Directory 
of the Republic with the keys of the capital of 
Switzerland, with the fortune of the bears, the 
principal of which amounted to two hundred and 
forty thousand dollars In gold, and the two bears 
themselves, now lean and haggard from their long 
journey. 

The bears were sent to the Jardin des Plantes, 
or Botanic Garden of Paris, and there remained 
the rest of their lives. They were petted and 
pampered by the Parisians to such an extent that 
they had little cause to regret their capture. 

Their fellows at Berne, however, fallen from 
riches to penury, lived a neglected and half. 
starved life until, a few years afterward, a 
subscription was ralved among the people of the 
city to put them, as It were, financially once more 
upon their paws. But they saw no more of the 
magnificent luxury of the past. 

To this day the people of Berne almost worship 
the descendants of these bears. Ina great den an 
immense pair of ol animals, with several smaller 
ones and cubs, are kept. A municipal law makes 
ita misdemeanor to throw anything to them save 
bread and fruit; but these articles of food they 
receive in great quantity. 

Every visitor to the dens is told how, in the year 
1861, an English captain fell fnto the den in the 
middle of the night, and was promptly torn to 
pleces by the great mule bear. 
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A Christmas Gift worth having is one that is hand- 


some, durable and the source of unending enjoyment. 
Such’a present would be 


eect 


It combines these qualities of @ gift with all the 
requisites of a first-class plano. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 








“From Andante to Allegro," an illustrated 
will be sent to any one who will mentioi 
this advertisement was seen. 


phiet, 
ion where 




















The best made, one ounce in 
box, all good colors, sent postage 
paid on receipt of 38 cents in 
money order, postal note, or stamps. 
Liberal Commission paid Agents, 
who can make from five to fifteen 
dollars a week. Address, 


EUREKA SILK Co, 
40 ) SUMMER. ST, 


| Comfort Corset. 


No bones in it to break. It fits the f 
fectly, giving entire freedom, and_ ex 
th the style of ¢ 
FILERCH CORSET. 
receipt of $1.50, with your measure, we wiii send 
this elegant Sateen Corset, white OF drab, 


BY MAIL. 
Draw the tape tight around the waist ever the 
dress, and deduct two inches f« kness of 
clothes, For shoulder measu: ken the 
same way. make no ded ne 
from these sizes given 


measure. 
Waist. Shoulder. 





Lest 




















18 
Send for descripitve circular It wanted 
Agents wanted. Ldberal terms. Mention Companion. 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 43 West St., Boston, 


THE ART AMATEUR, 


Superb Col- 
ored eriuaies FOR 
jetures. including 
ROS. W Scere benctes 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Landscaj » Cate 
Meeting, Swallows, Female 
Portrait shown in three pro- 















gressive stages [these pro- 
gressive lessons in oils and water-colors” are @ 
special feature for 1892), &c., and 


THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 


beginning with any Number, 
In order to secure this most liberal offer [the 
ordinary price for all It Includes fs $275] you must 
mention this Y. C. adv., and remit direct to 
Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Mlustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies fr ree. 
{th sample copy and S colored plates, 2 cents. 














ON EASY 
PAYMENTS 
'No extracharge. 
oe makes new or 2d hand. Lowest 


fea ranteed. Send for cata and 
save money. Ronse, rd &Co., 8 GSt. Peoria, 11] 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. | 


A delicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


If it cannet be ecbtaljed: from dealers, cond five cents 
tampe for sample package to 


BEEMAN ‘OHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. 
ORIGINATORS aND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.”” Mention this Paper. 


The Baby’s Delight 
Exercising Machine 


The most practical, health- 
ful and amusing device for 
ghildren's use ever, intro: 
ane a nttractive to 
invaluable for 
Gtharen “backward about 
If every mother 
knew how much’ labor it 
would save her, and how her 
baby would enjo: 
would not be Without it. 








The Wilder Manufacturing’ ‘Salem Mass. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTHY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


BOYS or GIRLS 


having nervous affections 
or undevelo} can be im- 
mediately be! 
tirely cured, Dy ‘t 
this machine a few minutes 
night and morning. th 
json says: “The 
best eaita machine made 








Also our complete and 
artistic Catalogue of 
Gymnasium, Exercising, 


















and Outing Goods will 
MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 26 W. 23d St, ¥. Y. City. 
Our Theses for ‘81 
AS I HM Fever. Of these, 
pir Delis hasstay: 
from Four to Six Years, These patients testify 
from personal experience that Asthma and Hay 
jos, 
many of whose cases are no less remark- 
able than those given in the Theses. We receive 
We will 
glad to to examine the cas of of any cafferer,andren- 


be sent FREE to re- 
sponsible parties. 
report 50 cases of 
Asthma and Hay 
ed cured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer bas 
cured Seven Years! Uthershave stayed cured 
Fever can be cured to stay cured. Folders Ni 
2.and3,give re- To Es; from 183 
other patients, CURED thelr own 
words, 
hundreds of similar reports. Theses. Folders, Ex- 
ot information ent res 
be 
der, without 
charge, our 
tecurabitiy. STAY CURED 
\tscurability. 
P. HAROLD HAYES,M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


This a aapewriter bas an automatic feed and Sesif-inkio 


type, uses copying Ink, will accommod: 
d letter paper, and 

higher cost machine. 
eldorable epeed ‘and for addressing envelope! 
useful. ‘® great educator for the youn 

ing, composition and pnnctuation, besides being very ammaa- 
ing’and fascinating. 48 page Catalogue FREE or sent with 
the Typewriter by express for $1.00: by mall I5e, extra, 
Size, 3x4x9 Inch, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. wanted. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 65 CORTLANDT ST. N, Y. CITY. 





ossesecs many of tht * 
ft will write a neat letter, with con- 

Is eepectally 
, teaching epell 

















article its counterfeits. 
valuable and popular article to 


article is the best of the kind. 


Attcock’s Porous PLAsTER 
“as good as ALLcock’s,” 


admitting “ALLcock’s” 
is their highest ambition to 


Porous Prasters. 





ALLCOCKS 


Every good thing has its host of imitators; 


claim their sham to be equal, 
“So-and-So’s,” the public may depend upon it that “So-and-So’s” 


The only safe way for purchasers is to always 
They are the only perfect plasters ever produced, 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


every genuine 


The imitators always choose the most 


counterfeit, so that when they 
or as good, or the same as 


The sham proves the genuine 


merit of the thing it copies, and never has this been better 
illustrated than by the imitations of ALtcock’s Porous PLasTErs. 


is the standard of excellence 


the world over, and its imitators in their cry that theirs is 
are only emphasizing this fact and! 
to be the acme of perfection, which it 
imitate. 
the genuine and these imitations, which copy only general 
appearance, is as wide as that between copper and gold. 


The difference between 


insist upon having Autcock’s 





DIXON'S doaeas “= PENCILS — 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 


our stationer does not keep them, mention Compa. 
ford and send Iee ia ttamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the mone 


better present 
for gentlemem 


than a Pair of Suspenders. 








THE 


MOST Sexcie SUSPENDER, 


Send for Circular telling how you can get it. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass, 


“WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 
DRG IDA IO DIG OR ens 
The Man with 
a Long Face. 


BEECHAM’S 


lous and 
Nervous Disorders, 
arising from a Weak 
Stomach, Impaircd 


Digestion, Constipa. 


tion, or a Torpid Liver. One dose 
will oftentimes relleve Sick Headache 
in twenty minutes. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 85 





Vile cod-liver oil has lost 
its vileness in Scott’s Emul- 
sion and gained a good deal 
in efficiency. 

Itis broken up into tin 
drops which are covered with 
glycerine, just as quinine in 
pills is coated with sugar 
or gelatine. You do not get 
the taste at all. 

The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda add their tonic 
effect to that of the half-di- 
gested cod-liver oil. 


Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LivINGc—free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
NT ae keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-li 
‘our druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of codsliver 
oll—all 


druggists everywhere do, §1. 
= 


For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


It will 

relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debllity, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


DIAMONDS in 


Pendants, 


Brooches, 
Hair Ornaments, 
Bracelets, Finger- 
ringa, Ear-rings, 
etc., etc. 
Original, _ Artistic, 
Unique Designs our 

Specialty. 












TD } 
WATCHES 


In great variety of 
designs and prices, for 
Ladies, Misses, 
Boys, Men. 
Watches to suit people 
In any and every po- 
sition In Iife. Call on 
usif possible. We also 
send goods by express 
forexamination. 


t 
Twenty-orre, years ¢ 

the Wentre o Et he whine 
le distr 

Warten arid Sect 

trade of th €= contin 





HENRY ABBOTT 7 CO., 14 Malden Lane, ew Yor. 





¥ "1 anion is an illustrated week! 
Te Note t A pages its subscription price is 81 
a year, payment in advance. fe ‘ee gai 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often glven ts s 
in a single weekly issue of the paper. 

sliWonal pages over elghe—whieh Is the 

iven for $l.i—are a gi 
Publishers. 

jew Sub: 
x during "the 


year. ‘The Comp: 
agents to solicit renewals of 


subscriptions. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 


‘should be made In a Post-Oftice Money Order, 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money. 


in a Registered Letter. 


jo 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


‘Almost gure to wear a hole through the envelop 


lost, or else it Is stolen. Persons who send 
Aiverto us‘in a letter must do {t on their own re- 


sponsibility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of seudin, money. 

, the not be re- 
office, and, it lost or stolen, the money eannot be Te- 
Notes must do so at their own 


‘Any one can collect them at any Money-O1 


covered, as no duplicates ‘are {ss 
‘who send us 
risk. 


Renewnls.—Three weeks are required after re re 
ime 


yublishers 
r wishes 


ipt of money by us before the date opposite 
Same.on your paper, which shows to woat 
your subscription [s paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subser! 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning , 
ntinue 
Books unless your Post-office address is given. 


of the Post-oMice to which 
Myr iperissent’ Your name cannot ve found on 


our paper is sent, 
dur books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion. 
PROVISION FOR EPILEPTICS. 


Sufferers from epilepsy must be accounted 
among the most unfortunate of human beings. 
An early development of the malady darkens all 
the patient's prospects In life. However domestic 
his disposition, he cannot anticipate a home of his 
own. He is largely shut out from ordinary occu- 
pations. He is an unwelcome visitor in the social 
circle, and his own sensitivepess leads him to 
shrink from joining it. 

If he ventures upon the street, he ts liable at 
any moment to be thrown violently to the ground; 
if he remains at home, he {s in the same danger of 
falling down-stairs, or against the sharp cornera 
of the furniture, or upon a hot stove. 
perpetual dread. 

The number of eplleptics is very large; probably 
there are a quarter of a million in this country. 
The amount of suffering endured by the patients 
and their friends must be incalculable. 

Many epileptics, moreover, though perfectly 
sane at other times, show a destructive impulse 
during that form of the disease in which the 
patient does not fall in convulsions. They may 
attack and kill a stranger toward whom th 
have not even a cause of annoyance, and a few 
moments afterward be wholly unaware of the act. 

Now, while in most parts of the United States 
ample provision is made for the insane, the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, the feeble-minded, and 
indeed for nearly every class of unfortunates, 
there is almost no provision for epileptics. True, 
Massachusetts has an institution for epileptic 
children at Baldwinsville, but they must leave it at 
the age of fourteen, though there is not a Place in 
the land to which they can go. 

Other countries are far ahead of us in this 
matter. In Germany there has been acolony for 
epileptics for nea: quarter of a century, a 
colony which now numbers more than one thou- 
sand patients. There are similar asylums in other 
countries of Europe. 

Every State in the Union should provide a thor. 
oughly well-equipped institution for epileptics. 
The majority of the patients would be improved; 
not a few, whose epilepsy results from injury to | 
the bead, would be wholly cured; all would be 
made comparatively comfortable and happy. They 
could be furnished with employment such as 
would be at the same time conducive to health and 
a help toward the expense of the establishment. 

Opportunity forthe more careful and continuous 
study of the disease would be supplied, by which 
its treatment would be rendered more hopeful 
than it now is. 








-—+—__ 
MAGIC GLASS. 


One of the most curious inventions of thie 
inventive age Is what fs called platinized glass. A 
Plece of giass 1s coated with an exceedingly thin 
layer of a liquid charged with platinum, and fe 
then ralsed to a red heat. The platinum becomes 
united to the glass in such a way as to form a very 
odd kind of mirror. i 

The glass has not really lost its travsparency, 
and yet if one places It against a wall and looks at 
it he sees his image ae In an ordinary looking. 
glass. But when light ts allowed to come through 
the glase from the other slde, as when it is placed 
in a window, it appears perfectly transparent like 
ordinary glass. 

By constructing a window of platinized glass one 
could stand close behind the panes in an unillu. 
minated room and behold clearly everything going 
on outside, while passers.by looking at the window 
would behold only a fine mirror or se! 


‘tof mirrors 
in whieh their e 


own figures would be reflected 
While the person inside remained invisible. 

Iu France various tricks have been contrived 
with the aid of this glass. 


In one a person seein 
what appearsto be an ordinary nilrror, approaches 














iy 


All 
e number 
‘to the subscribers from 


can commence at any time 
riptions, ranion does not employ 


ler. | WHEX 
‘THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
Iba Regis ‘All postmasters are re- 
‘ulred to register letters whenever requested to 


per will not enable us to dis- 
“as we cannot find your name on Our 


He lives in | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANIO 


it to look at himself. A sudden change in the 
mechanism sends light through the glass from the 
back, whereupon it instantly becomes transparent, 
and the startled spectator finds himeelf confronted 
by some grotesque figure which had been hidden 
behind the magic glass. ; 

‘What wonders might not a magician of the dark 
ages have wrought If he could have had a plece of 
platinized glass! 


SELF-POSSESSED. 


Two ladies and an invalid boy who was carried 
on a stretcher were the last passengers on the 
gang-plank of a river steamer, says the Washing 
ton Republic. The boy and one of the ladies were 
successfully embarked, and the other lady was 
crossing the plank, which was loose and partially 
drawn fn, when it tipped and plunged her into the 
river. Several young men on the boat hastily 
removed their coats, and were just ready to leap 
into the water when she came up smiling, holding 
fast to her bag and umbrella. 


Now don't any one jump in after me,” ehe 
called to the exclied passengers; “I'm all’ right, 
and will doat until my clothes become soaked with 
‘water. Just throw mé a rope. There's no necessity 
for any one else to get wet.” 

The rope was thrown to her, and she grasped it 
with one hand and was drawn to the side of the 

mer, when she sald: 

SM’Now’some one lle fiat on the deck and reach 
down and take my bag and umbrella, and then 
help me out.” 

‘A young inan followed her instructions, 
was soun standing safe on the deck. 

Requesting a porter to take her trunk immedi- 
ately to a state-room, she retired, and in a few 
minutes returned, dry-clad and cheerful, to receive 
the congratulations of her fellow passengers, am] 
to relieve the alarm of her lady friend, who had 
promptly fainted at sight of the accident. 


b- 











e 


and she 


A GAME OF BALL. 


democrat is iMlustrated by an incident in the life 
of Queen Victoria. Mr. Willert Beale, afterward 
known as a music publisher and a manager of 
concerts, says that when a boy he used to walk 
daily with hia mother and sister in the gardens 
surrounding Kensington Palace. 


‘A lady and her daughter were one day walking 
in the same direction we were going, followed by 
a tall footman. We were.throwing a ball aboui, 
and once it happened to fall at the Indy’s feet. 
Her daughter picked it up anit joined our game 
for a minute or two, and then returned, out of 
breath aud laughing merrily, to her mother’s side. 

‘The lady was the Duchess of Kent; her daughter 
the Princess Victoria. We renewed the acquain. 
tance the next day and the next, and were always 
greeted with gracious amiles of recognition when 
we met. 
I wonder whether Her Majesty has any recollec- 
tion of that game of bali played more than once 
in Kensington Gardens. 

















BROTHERLY FORESIGHT. 


Little Tom was involved in the difiiculties of 
learning to dress himself, and regarded the buttons 
which had to be fastened behind his back as so 
many devices to torment small boys. 


One morning he was informed of the arrival of 
a baby sister, and later in the day was allowed to 
steal {nto his'mother’s chamber to look at the baby 
as she lay asleep. ' 

‘Tom regarded the smail creature with much | 
interest, and the nurse, wishing to know what his 
thoughts were, asked him softly : 

“Well, how do you like her? [sn’t she a darling?" 
“I dou’t think she looka much good,” answered 
‘Tom, with uncompromising frankness. “How soon 
will she be big enough to fasten my back buttons?” 








ON HIS MIND. 


Pat wae a hod-carrier. Long practice had made 
him an expert at threading the mazes of unfinished 
buildings, but It had also made him somewhat 
careless in his movements. 


He had just stepped from a ladder to one of the 

landings, and after setting down hie load of bricks 

with a sigh of relief, he straightened up. Whack! 

his head came smartly in contact with a heavy 
eam. 

When the foreman passed, a few minutes after, 


he saw Pat sitting on a keg, hold! h 
he saw Pat sitting on a keg, holding his head in 


“Hullo, Pat, 
“The whole 
my!” 








” he called. “What's on your mind?” 
top av me head, sir. Oh my! Oh 








CLEVER PIGS. 


Do newspapers always tell the truth? If they 
do, then some animals have an astonishing amount 
of intelligence. 


The Worcester Gazefte says that a farmer has a 
sow and four well-grown pigs, which have the run 
of an orchard where the branches of the trees 
hang low, and are full of apples. 

The old sow springs up and catches a imb and 
shakes It, and then she and the pigs devour the 
fruit thus shaken down. When all that can be 
obtained in this way has been eaten, one of the 
Pigs climbs on the mother’s back and reaches a 

igher limb, which It shakes vigorously, and eo 
brings down a fresh supply of apples. 





HER OWN FAULT. 


How true it is that none of us ever foresee all 
the results of even our slightest actions! 


wats, Suburb was, In trouble 
an. “Why can’t you come and work for 
to,morrow, a8 usual?” she inquired. mr me 
Cause I've got ter stay at home an’ m 
childers’ clothes—that's why. And it's your owe 


fault, too" 
ly fault! How can that be?” 
‘Well, what business had ye to 
varbed-wire fence round 
should Ike to know?” 
News. 





with her washer. 








your apple orendea 4 
o1 
—Street and? Smith's’ Otou 





SHE HAD HEARD 50. 


What numbers of facts are still unrecorded ft 
8 
d 


nidoteteher Was hearing her class in natural 
i 


recite, and asked’ bright-looking little 








‘What is a ruminating anir 


‘One chews ber eul 
reply.—New Moon. CUP™ 


we 
was the innocent 




















Emerson’s saying that the child is the true: 





earry a full 





Itching Piles. 


Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 


Burnett’ 
vottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 


Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 














Nobody knows what beauty 
there is in wood till he varnishes it. 
Nobody knows how long-lived 


that beauty is from poor varnish. 


Yo shall bo glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
rene Beek on Varnish,” from’ which you will be- 
com? intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to 
care for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get iv in buy: 


e things. 
ing nest entign is to help you avoid the losses that 


come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


fice : Newark, 
Beet Omnces ! Boston; Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of ofl 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it ts soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three timea the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and in theref re far more eco- 
nomical, costing teas than one 
centa cup. Itisdelicious, nour- 
febing, strengthening, EastLy 
‘and admirably adapted for invalids 
























DIGESTED, 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


People have no idea how 
crude and cruel soap can be. 

It takes off dirt. So far, so 
good; but what else does it do? 

It cuts the skin and frets the 
under-skin; makes redness and 
roughness and leads to worse. 
Not soap, but the alkali in it. 

Pears’ Soap has no free alkali 
in it. It neither reddens nor 
roughens the skin. 





It responds 
to water instantly; washes and 
rinses off in a twinkling; is as 
gentle as strong; and the after- 
effect is every way good. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 


especially druggists; all sorts of 
people use it. 





costs you only a Postal. 





DECEMBER 3, 169, 


A Cup of P 
een te fa 
Hobbs Patent Tea Intuser, 








Among the comforts of hoi 
Tea Infuser. Fit any size cup, 
It is a London patent, and Jones, M 
& Stratton of Bostons age the nae MeDite 
and distributors for the United States 


Universally approved by those who apprec; 
the best results of tea. bikea 


On receipt of 50 cents, 
part of the United States, 
JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


China and Glass Importers. (Seven Floor.) 
120 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
Correspondence with Dealers Solicited, 


A Postal Card 


brings you our 


Silver Certificate 


This Certificate entitles the bearer toa 
short time subscription to Tbe Christian 
Union under very favorable conditions. 
The Certificate is novel, unique and 
attractive, and the terms of the offer 
we believe will interest and be appre- 
ciated by every family who reads Tue 
Yourtn’s Companion. 


me is the China 


sample mailed to any 








The Christian Union is a Weekly Family 


Paper for Progressive People. Each volume 
contains 2,500 pages, and 200 illu: 





Remember — This Silver Certificate 
Address, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
W sour subscription 

to the ‘‘Compan- 
ion” take advantage of the 
great combination offer 
advertised on back cover 
of the Premium List and 


secure ‘‘The Century” 
at the same time. 


HEN you renew 












THE ROBT, MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Established 1836, Cincinnati, ¢ 





Packed and delivered at depot for ®12 


this Set as to those who 


ces and Extr 
fee and ( 
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THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


793 Washington Street, Boston. 






sy The Latest Novelty in 
eno & Co's 
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HIGHLAND 
Delicate, Fragre 
or Sale by all deale: 
barier Zeno C 
Munro 


‘Baldwin, 








) Cash, or we 


nd also 
pels, 






Bedroom Set. 
ASH OR WHITE MAPLE; 
pdstead 4 ft. 6 in. le, inside’; Dresser 
ins wide, with German beveled ire 
x22 in.; Washstand, in, wide we) 
finished, durable and styli acked shi 
ped and freight prepaid to any. rally 
station in the United States within one #0 
sind miles of Cincinnati, on receipt of 


$28.50. 


Our Catalogue for 1892, 140 pages of illus 
tions of house furniture, will be sent fee 
any one who will mention where this ati 
tisement was seen and enclose eighteen “ 
in stamps for postage. 
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ENGLISH DEC! 
Dinner Set, No. 165, !!2 


a nd with five natural colo 
SOE PS piece, all under glaze. 
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English Perfumes. 


HEATHER. 
at, Lasting. 
rs in perfumery. 
ompany, 

3 Sun St. Finsbury Sq 
London, 
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Vol. 64. No. 50. 
Twelve Pages, including Pour Extra Pag. 





For the Companion. 


SHICK-SHACK. 


In Two Chapters.—Chapter II. 
A Race For a Farm. 


Their disturbed night gave the Monkton 







“Just so! just so!" mumbled the visitor. «I | 
s'posed you'd take a common-sense view of it, 
‘specially when you found I didn’t mean to do 
anything underhanded. I'll push on now, 80 
good mornin’ to you all.” 

English went out amid the total silence of the 
family, and started rapidly down the road on his 
gray horse. 

“Father,” cried Dick, when the door had 


family an early start on the following day. Yet | closed, ‘can't we stop him? Is there nothing we 
before their morning meal was over the sound of | can do to prevent his getting that land?” 


@ horse's hoofs approaching the cabin drew Mrs. 
Monkton and all her children to the window. An 
arrival was a very unusual thing. 

“It is that Mr. English,” Mrs. Monkton said 
to her husband, who was unable to rise. “I 
wonder what he wants.” 

The visitor came in, a tall, thin 
man, with a red beard which made 
an unusually long face look longer. 

“Mornin'!"" he said. “I sposed 
I'd find you stirrin’, though it is 
airly, Hallo! Injuns, eb? I want 
to know! Fust I've seen around 
here, and I don’t care if I never see 
any more. They aint purty to look 
at, no way you can fix it.” 

Shick-Shack did not seem to have 
glanced once at the new-comer, und 
nota line of his countenance altered, 
thongh he understood perfectly what 
the man had said. 

“Good morning!" returned Monk- 
ton. “Take achair.”” Dick promptly 
pushed one forward. “What has 
started you out so early this drizzly 
morning? Nothing wrong, I hope, 
in the prairie schooner ?”” 

“Naw; we're all right in the 
wagon. "T any rate, there's nothin’ 
partic‘lar to complain of,” Mr. 
English replied, as he took the chair. 
“But the fact is, I'm on iny way 
to the Jand-office in Springfield. 1 
cale'lated I might get there before 
sunset if I got an airly enough start. 
I haint a minute to spare, but I just 
thought I'd drop in to let you know. 
I always like to do things square 
and aboveboard.” 

“You have made up your mind 
where to locate, then?" Monkton 
asked. 

“Wa-al, yes, 
have. 1 believe I'll neighbor with you on the 
south there.”” 

“You mean, then, to enter the forty acres I 
said I’d give up to you east of the bluff?” said 
Monkton. “Do you take the other forty east of 
that, or will yon run south further?" 

“Nary one,” said English. “1 cale‘late to 
enter the forty acres east of the bluff, and the 
forty acres west of it, tov, unless you're prepared 
to enter it ahead of me.”" 

“What! cried Monkton, almost rising from 
his chair in his surprise. 

Mrs. Monkton and Dick uttered an exclama- 
tion of astonishment at the same time. 

“You don't mean—surely, I can’t have under- 
stood you, Mr. English? The land you mention 
joins imine on the south. 
myself just as soon as 1 can raise money to pay 
for it." 











“If you don't enter it afore this time to-morrow, | 


I reckon you never will,” the other replied. 
“See here now, Mr. Monkton, I stopped in here 
this morning, as I said, because I wanted to do 
the fair and square thing by you. There's 
nothing underhanded about me. ‘That ‘ere 
eighty, if I understand rightly, is as open to me, 
or to any other man, as ’tis to you, and I don't 
see why 1 should stand hack and let you have 
first ch’ice, when I've as good a right to first 
ch'ice as you; and what's more, have got the 
cash in my hand to pay for it this very day. 
“That's all I've got to say,”’ he went on, as 
Monkton remained speechless. “If you'll look 
at things from a common-sense p’int of view, 
you'll see there's no ‘casion for hard feelin’ nor 
rough talk. I'm bound to do the best I kin for 
myself, ina fair and lawful way; but I’ve nothin’ 
agin you, and you'll always find me and my wife 
ready to he neighborly and friendly if you are.” 
“Of all the mean, contemptible tricks 
gasped out. 
“That will do, Dick!" said Monkton, sharply. 
“Mr. English, I think there is no more to be said.”” 

















I meau to enter it: 


* Dick , 


“What can we do?” said Monkton, sadly. | 
“He has played us a dishonorable trick, but we | 
can scarcely call it wrong. He has a legal right | 
to any unentered land he chooses to buy. We | 
all know that. 
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follow that and come by noon to Cary's Settle- 
ment— maybe. Maybe he lose his way, and 
don't find Cary’s before night. Anyway, when 
he get there, he bound to take State Road to 
Springfield; twenty-five mile yet to go, and horse 
tired by rough travel through the timber. 

“He start; creeks all up, bridges gone; heap 
rain down there yesterday and day before; if 
English get to Springfield this night, Shick-Shack 
know nothing.” 

“Shick-Shack does know something," Monkton 
replied. “But if English can’t get to Spring- 
field, Dick can’t, either. So we are no better off 
than we were before.” 

“Dick get there if Shick-Shack go with him,” 








“Good Afternoon, Gentlemen!” 


a neighbor.” 
| ‘But can’t we prevent it?’ reiterated the boy. 
| “Is there no way in which we can enter ahead of 
him?" 

“The government deals only with cash cus- 
tomers, as yon know, and I have barely thirty 
j dollars cash in the world.” 

“Is there nothing we could sel! or mortgage ? | 
Might we not borrow? I am sure Mr. Phipps 
would lend us the money, if he has it."’ 

“Very likely he would,” said his father, “and 
1 am quite sure he has the money; but what 
good would it do us if English got to Springfield 
Vefore we could? He is already on his way, 
‘remember, while I am here, a helpless cripple.” 

“But Jam no cripple! I might get to Spring- 
field yet ahead of English, and I could enter the 
land in your name. Let me go over to see Mr. 
Phipps about the money, and if J can get it, let 
me go on to Springfield. If English beats me, | 
we will be no worse off than we are now; and I | 
may get ahead of him. My little bay mare can 
beat that old gray draught horse of his any day.” 

“It would be ten o'clock before you could get 
off; you could not do it, lad,” his father replied, 
shaking his head despairingly. No man could 

“White man could not, but Indian could,” 
said a deep voice in the background. The next 
moment Shick-Shack stepped forward, with a 
glitter of excitement in his eyes scarcely less 
eager than that which blazed in Dick's. 

With his moceasined foot the Indian pushed 
forward some ashes on the hearth, and then, 
stooping, began to trace in it a rude diagram 
with his finger. 

“Look !" he said. “Here Monkton’s house; 
here Springfield ; here road rascally English take 
to get there. He stranger here; know nothing 
about the country but what people tell him; he 
*fraid to leave straight road. 

“He go down bottom road to Gough's place; 
they tell him Mud Creek up so high he can’t ford 

















it; send him back to Hunter’s Lane, and he 


said the man, “I ruther think 1| land so much as 1 do having so mean a man for country; he know it well. In the darkest night| gamed at once. 





he make his way over paths no eye can see but 
Indian's or wolf's. Look !"" 

He stooped to trace another path in the ashes. 

“Me lead Dick this way—not down bottom 
road at all; off across country, southeast, like 
bird in the air, till we come to State Road here— 
only five-six miles from Springfield. Dick go 
on then, him alone, and Shick-Shack come back 
here to Al-lu-lah and boy before moon to-night.” 

Dick rushed over and grasped Shick-Shack's 
hand, too much excited to thank him in any 
other way. Then he cried: 

“Father, you'll let me go?” 

“You will let him go, Richard ?"" Mrs. Monkton 
echoed. “I do really think there is a chance.” 

“Be off to Phipps, then, without losing a 
moment,” Monkton said, himself beginning to 
catch the excitement. ‘We can do nothing 
without the money, but if Tom Phipps has it, I 
know he will lend it to me!” 

Dick was off before his father bad ceased to 
speak, and in a moment was galloping down the 
path that led to their neighbor's. Mrs. Monkton 
meanwhile prepared a lunch for the travellers to 
take with them if Dick's efforts were successful. 

Within an hour the boy was back again, gleeful 
and triumphant. 

“T've got the cash, father, seventy-five dollars. 
Mr. Phipps says he’d rather make you a present 
of it than have that man put up bis shanty in our 
neighborhood ; but I told him he should have his 
money back, with good interest to boot, before 
we were a year older.” 

“Rather a rash promise,” said his father, 
smiling. “We'll try to give him better security 
than that. But be off, now; you haven't a 
moment to lose.”" 

A little later, with the money and his father’s 
written application for the second piece of land 
in his breast pocket, Dick Monkton set out for 
Springtield on his bay mare. Shick-Shack, on 
the best of the other two horses owned by Mr. 
Monkton, rode by his side. 
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The Indian's boast of his knowledge of the 
country had been no vain one. Over trackless 
| prairie and unbroken woodland, where it seemed 
to Dick no white man’s foot had ever been set, 
{Shick-Shack led him with unerring precision. 
| There were several streams to cross, all much 
swollen by the recent rain; but the Indian knew 
at what points they could be forded safely. 

With fair speed, and hardly an interruption to 
(their progress, they pushed on until, when the 
sun stood barely half-way between the zenith aud 
the western horizon, they emerged from the 
timber upon the State Road, as Shick-Shack had 
Promised, within eight miles of Springfield. 

Here Shick-Shack turned back. Dick needed 


1 really don't mind losing the | returned the Indian. “This Shick-Shack’s own ;no further guidance, and the Indian wished to 


return to his wife and child. 

The journey had been a rough 
and wearisome one, and the hay 
mare was beginning to show decided 
signs of exhaustion. Feeling now 
sure of arriving in Springfield ahead 
of English, Dick rode at a very easy 
pace. 

He had gone on about two miles 
from the point where Shick-Shack 
left him when his mare threw back 
her ears and quickened her pace. 
Turning about in hie saddle, half- 
fearing to see the ungainly form of 
English behind him, Dick perceived 
two horsemen approaching him, 
neither of whom bore any resem- 
blance to that person. 

The strangers were on good horses. 
and soon overtook Dick. 

“Good afternoon, my lad,” said 
the younger of the two men. 

He was a very tall and rather 
awkward-looking person, with a 
dark, homely, but honest and attrac- 
tive face, with keen and kindly eyes. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen!” 
returned Dick, lifting his hat. 

‘The three horsemen travelled 
along together. The settlers in the 
new country fraternized instinctively 
upon the road. Dick's smiling cour- 
tesy had attracted the interest of the 
two men who had overtaken him; 
and seeing this interest, he told them 
the story of his journey. 

‘The younger man’s sympathy was 

“Are you sure you are well 
ahead of the man?" he asked. “He may have 
got over the ground faster than your Indian 
friend thought possible. Don't lose a moment; 
| you ought by all means to make your application 
| for the land before sunset; and if the agent is 
| not in his office, you must go to his hous 
| “I'll push on as fast as my mare can carry me,” 
| Diek replied; “but you can see yourself, sir, she 
not feeling very lively.” 
‘That's so,” said the stranger. He drew rein 
suddenly. ‘My horse is strong and fresh,” he 
said; ‘suppose we change? Then you can push 
forward at full speed.” 

Dick looked earnestly into the stranger's eyes. 
It was no small thing to trust his bay mare to 
another. But he would have lost the land rather 
than have overridden the mare; and the thought 
that the crafty English, by some hook or crook, 
| might overtake him, decided him. The honest 
eyes of the tall young man left him in no doubt 
! but that the mare would be in safe hands. 

At this moment Dick turned, and saw a cloud 
of dust far to the rear. 
“Thank you, sit, 

offer!"” 
| ‘The two dismounted, and exchanged horses. 
Then Dick rode away ata brisk gallop. 

He found the agent in his office. His father's 
| application was quickly entered, and the money 
paid. Dick, greatly elated, rode to the public 
square to await the coming of his friend with the 
mare. 

Presently the two strangers rode up. Dick 
resumed possession of his mare, and thanking 
cordially the man who had befriended him, bade 
him good-night, without asking his name. 

Not half an hour afterward, as Dick was lead- 
ing his mare into the stable of an inn, he saw 
@ gray horse come lumbering into the town, 
panting and covered with sweat, but nevertheless 
making very good speed. On the horse's back 
was English. 

It was plain that he had not missed the road, 

















he said, “I'll take your 
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and had crossed the fords safely. But, in spite of 
te uespected mettle of ‘hia old horse Shiek- 
K" cut had beaten him. 
ost day Dick returned home, starting early and 
arriving at bis father’s cabin before dark. Shick- 
Shack was still there, and Mr. Phipps had ridden 
over to hear the good news. Naturally there was 
; the eettler’s cabin. 
er aa yee now, Monkton,” sald Phipps, after 
Hstening to the story, and examining the entry 
papers that proved his friend’s title to the new 
land, “you must not lose any time in getting this 
property of yours surveyed. Evglish may be 
smart enough to get ahead of us even yet, if there 
sa shadow of a chance for him to sneak in a clalm 
upon any of the land. I shall be over in Sangamon 
County next week; I have a little business in 
Salem, and if you say so, I'll hunt up a young 
fellow there who has done some very good work 
in the surveying line, as 1 happen to know. I'l 
get hi to come over here at once to see that your 
land fg all right. Lincoln—Abraham Lincoin, I 
believe—is the surveyor’s name.” 
Mr. Monkton assemed. The suggestion was 
acted upon; and ct an appointed day the young 
surveyor from Salem made his appearance in the 
ploneer's cabin. 
Dick uttered a shout as he saw the young man 
approaching. 
“Why,” he sald, « 
horse at Springfleld !” 
‘The benevolent young stranger was, indeed, 
Abraham Lincoln. ‘The man who was one day to 
become Prealdent of the United States surveyed, 
with Dick as his helper, the land upon which 








hat’s the man who lent me his 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


pebble. 
“Browna.” 


reena!” 
“Greena? 





“So he ees. 


“You a-right. 
“Ello!” said one twin. 


Vat coblor dees?” 





Dees? 


said the other. 
No! He’ello! 


He showed a 


Jono, he a-right.” 
Antonio was doing his best to teach the twins 
good English. The Silva family, from the half- 
blind grandmother, now knitting automatically, 
in a dark corner, to the funny twins, were pure 
Portuguese. ‘They had come to Bayswater from 
the Azores a little leas than seven months before. 
None of them spoke the harsh, new language well. 
Antonio spoke it best, though the father, Manvel 
Silva, did very well, oe 
-shore mackerel trip. 

ae talo ould have been with him but that the 
twins and the fading Httle mother and the half. 
biind grandmother could not be left without pro- 
tection. So he stayed ashore, looking to the twins, 
doing odd jobs, and in thelr season, catching 
cunners for the hotels and cottagers. 
Sometimes the fish left over from his sales had 
been the only food of the family for the day. 
They had a hard time to live. 
On the afternoon following, then, at the first of 
the flood, Antonio Silva clambered, barefooted, to 
the top of Lion's Head Rock. He had gleaned for 
his bait from the bases of neighboring boulders a 
canful of “rock-snatls.” 
of his hand-line, he flung the line well out into the 
green sea depths, and soon began to haul in green 
and rust-red perch. 
Presently there sauntered out upon the cottage 


He was away now on a 


Baiting the four hooks 


though the action sent a spasm of pain through 
his bead, made a quick, graceful bow. 
“Ah, yes—too mannee—too moshe! T’anka!” 
He would have cleaned the cunners and stripped 
off their rust-flecked jackets, leaving them pearly 
white for the pan, but Mabel stopped him, and 
summoned the cook to take them In as they were. 
Then, inslating that he take all the money she had 
offered him, she drew from him by simple ques- 
tions how matters were with him at home; and as 
the lad turned away with another courtly bow that 
cost him a pang of severe pain and a spell of 
vertigo, Mabel cried out that she would come and 
“see his mamma” in the carriage, and bring her 
some “nice things.” 
“My mamma'll let me,” said Mabel. 
Antonio staggered over the hot, sandy mile and 
a hulf that lay between Racewool cottage and his 
poor home, and arriving there at last, dizzy and 
ill, threw himself upon the ragged lounge, and 
between spasms of pain and nausea, told his 
grandmother his story. 
The old woman was alarmed, and brought in 
some of the neighbors. The news of the assault 
on “Portugee Tony,” whom every one liked, 
spread fast. Through him a long-established 
fishing-right had been grossly invaded—an assault 
committed against a whole community. 
The wiser of the neighbors advised consultation 
with a lawyer, but no one of the Silvas could take 
the necessary steps. What was everybody's 
business presently became nobody's, and for 
three days Antonio lay on the lounge, a wet rag 
bound about his head, while nothing was done to 
bring the ease before the court. 





Shick-Shack knob stands. 
7 M. R. HOUSEKEEPER. 
The End. 


——_+e+____ 


TRUTH'S IMMENSITY. 


Pry up thy faults with this great lever, Will! 
However deeply bedded In propensity, 
However firmly set, I tell thee, firmer yet. 
Is that vast power that comes from trith’s immensity. 


New York Press. Ella Wheeler Wileoz, 
———+e-_____ 


For the Companion. 


PORTUGEE TONY. 


Just out of reach of the highest tides, at the 
head of a rock.strewn gully on a rugged projection 
jutting into the Atlantic, perches the summer 
cottnge of the rich widow, Mrs. Racewood. It Is 
built about with wide verandus, and go close is it 
to the waves that, in a stiff on-shore breeze, the 
fine spray whips against its seaward windows. 

Conspicuously guarding the ocean end of the 
gully Is a wave-rouuded boulder, so lodged that 
the sea just hides tt at each high tide. It is thickly 
maned with rich brown and glossy amber sea- 
weed, and viewed from the shore, bears a close 
resemblance to the head of a mighty lion. 

Mortimer Racewood first came to the cottage, in 
advance of the season, with his invalid mother, 
his two sisters and thelr invited guest, Miss Edna 

Mayberry, He then pointed out Lion’s Head to 
the girls as delightful sketching-ground, and at 
low tide they often visited it. 

But the Racewooils met, most unexpectedly, 
with experiences that greatly lessened the delight | 
of thelr trip. Immediately upon their arrival 
they were greeted with an insulting yell from a 
crowd of disorderly excursionista from the 
neighboring fishing-port of Bayswater, and soon 
atterward a volley of gravel was hurled against 
the windows of their reception-ruom. Other small 
ingults and trespasses followed. 

The motive of these attacks soon appeared. | 
Many Bayswater people, including some of the 
most unruly among them, had for years camped | 
out upon the grounds and fished from the rocks | 
now wholly occupied or partially shut off by the 
Racewood cottage. They resented bitterly the 
intrusion of the house there, und were Lent upon 
annoying {ts occupants so much that it would 
become an undesirable place of residence. 

Young Mortimer Racewood, who, for the time 
being, was the only male member of the house. 
holt, was kept from morning to night in a state 
of irritated suspicion toward all strangers. 

Lion's Head Rock lay below high.water mark. 
This put it beyond the line of the Racewood 
Property, though Mortimer, unaccustomed to the 
Seashore, supposed that his mother’s property 
extended to the low-water mark. 

On the evening of the fifth day of the occupancy 
of the cottage by the Racewoods, Antonio Silva, a 
Portuguese fisher-boy of Bayswater, was planning 
fo take, on the following afternoon, a trip to 
Lion's Head for rock perch, or “cunners,” as all 
Bayawater called them. As he fastened on three 
extra hooks to his hand-line in the dark, lower 
room of his tenement home, down close upon 
Buzzell's Dock, he sat upon an inverted starch. 
box very near the low couch on which, under a 
Worn counterpane, still gaudy in patchwork of 
orange, red and green, lay his wasted little mother, 
coughing her gentle life away. 

She kept her bed wow all the time. She would | 
die before very long, the doctor had said. 

While Antonio fastened bis hooks, he watched 
and sometimes talked to the chubby twins, Jono 
and Jaymes, at play upon the floor. Queer, hand. 
some little yellow children they were, with 
klowing black eyes and soot-black wavy hair. 
They Were as ike a3 two saml-peeps, but Jono 
Was clothed in calico of a vivid pink, and Jaymes 
in chrome yellow, peppered with black. 

They were playing with shells and pebbles, and 
with old bottles filled up with water, colored with 
pdd dyeing material, such as the juice of spoiled 
berries from the grocera, crushed plantain. leat, 
yellow earth and 0 on, which Antonio had pro, 
cured for them. 

When Antonio had fastened his 1 
weked up from among the playth 
horse-radish bottle, dlled with diluted sour milk, | #1 
and began bis lesson in Enzlish to the little bya.” 

“Vat cohlor deea?” he asked. c 

















last hook, he 
hings an old 


ness, pulled himself back to his place, 
with the red streak of a long cut on his ¢ 


look on Mortimer that kept the yo! 
where he was. 


from the veranda. 


We've given up sketching. Come back. Let him 
alone.” 


his hand automatically 
Pocket, and muttering s. 
all righty 


laugh, cried out, 
can’t be 
window, 
that the plucky youn; 
to his work. 


though his head ached and whi: 
for home use the pollock an 
caught, he filled up his buc 
cunners and turned Inland. 


stepped out timidly toward 


said Antonio. 


he stopped, and, in spite 
back at her. 


veranda Miss Racewood, with her sister Mabel, 
a aweet-faced child of nine, Mortimer Racewood 
and Mies Edna Mayberry. Antonio was too intent 
upon his fishing to notice them. 
Miss Mayberry gave a pettish stamp of her foo 
and an abrupt little cry. 

“Just look!” said she. 


there.” 


he keeps tramping about.” 


said Ella Mayberry. 


Racewood. 





short for his years,—“oh, I say, move off that rock, 
will you? We want to come there.” 
Antonio hauled in two flapping cunners, released 
them from the hooks, and re-baiting, resumed his 
fishing without a word or look of answer. 
“Well,” said Edna Mayberry, “that’s cool— 
rather! 

Mortimer by this time was half-way down the 
gully; his face was flushed, his tone threatening. 
“Come, come!” he called again. “Are you deat? 
Fly ’round—clear out!" 
Then Antonio, still intent upon his fishing, 
answered quietly, but with firmness. “Ah, what 
you say? I re-right ’ere. 1 feesh a lon’ time on 
dees rock, You own down ’ere? No. Anny man 
ar-right to feesh.” 

















He had gone two far, he thought, to “back out.” 
Pressing violently forward over the slippery 
weed-grown rocks, his badly guarded feet slipped 
suddenly from under him, and he tumbled head- 
long intoa bidden pool, out of which he scrambled, 
drenched from head to foot, in time to hear Miss 
Mayberry make a pvor attempt to suppress a 
laugh. 
He was furious, yet not so far beside himself 
that he could not see that the wiry young Portu- 
guese, barefooted and sure of his hold on the 
slippery rock, could make him trouble ff he came 
to close quarters, 
Seizing, in his foolish rage, n heavy cobblestone, 
he blindly flung it—though without intent that tt 
should really hit Antonio—forward to the ledge 
behind the fisher lad. Striking there on a facet of 


the ledge that turned obliquely, it rebounded with | 


great force right against the back of Antonio's 
head. 
The blow stunned the boy, and caused him to | 
Pitch headlong into the deep water below. 

White with horror, Mortimer sprang forward to 
the rescue; but just as he reached the base of 
Lion’s Head, Antonio, recovering bis consclous- 
pale, and 
heek. 
and turned a 
ung cottager 





He swept the water from his face, 


“Come back, come back, Mort!” the girls eried 


“We're going to the flunre; 


Young Racewood felt degraded In his own eyes; 


Sought his soaking, empty 
omething about, “Make it 
he turned back to the cottage. 
As he passed In, Miss Mayberry, with an uneasy 
‘Why, the boy's fishing yet! He 
hurt.” Mortimer, ‘from bis chamber 
as he changed his dripping sult, noted 
s Portuguese indeed still held 





For half an hour longer Antonio kept at It, 


rled; then, stringing 
id sand-dabs he had 
ket with the salable 
Af he passed the Racewood cottage, little Mubel 
him, 

does your head ache?” she asked. 

» she 18 ache.a some—oh yes, moshe!” 


“Oh, please, 
“Ah, ye 





Moved by the gentle look and tone of the child, | 


of his heavy pain, smiled 


“Well, you mustn't go round in the sun to sell | 
he fish; L want ’em all—see?” 


The child held out some 


money. “Is this 





“Whita!” said both twins at once. 





enough?” she asked. 


The P 


“There's that mulatto 
boy again on our rock. We can’t sketch with him 


“Oh dear, no!” said Miss Racewood. “He litters 
the rock all over with sharp bits of snail-shell, and 


“And bis fish spatter salt water all over your 
dress and the sketches. Send him away, Mort,” 


The pert command was enough for young 


“Say, boy,” he called out,—Antonio was sixteen, 
| two years younger than Mortimer, and was quite 


Mortimer felt the eyes of the girls upon him. | 


came leaking out a misty stream 
a cloud of bluish vapor. It wa: 
cottage was on fire! 


} out, aloud, to whom he kni 


Twice, however, the Racewood carriage had 


stopped at the Silva tenement, and Mabel had 
brought delicactes for the little mother. 


She had 
sent the doctor, too, to Antonio. Mortimer had 
given money to Mabel for these Lenefactions, 
and perhaps would have done more but that kind 
thoughts were driven out of his mind by the 
re-awakening of the malice of the worst elements 
of Bayswater against him and his. 
Using “Portugee Tony’s” wrongs as an excuse, 
the roughs of the neighborhood hung about the 
Racewood cottage off and on, by night and day 
reviling and threatening assault. When Mortimer 
went out with the girls for a stroll among the 
quaintly clustered boulders known as “The Giant's 
Chessmen,” menacing yells rang out from behind 
the huddied inasses; stones went humming across 
their path, and once, from a thicket of scrub-cedar, 
€ huge shell-fish, covered with sand, was thrown 
into Mortimer’s face. 
At last, late on the third night after the assault 
on Antonio, a frightful serenade before the cottage, 
on pans and fish-horne, was followed by the 
entrance of a cobblestone through Edna May. 
berry’s window. Barely missing her at her toilet, 
it shattered the mirror in front of her. Then the 
family, thoroughly alarmed, resolved to quit the 
cottage by the first train next day. 

And 80 the family hurriedly departed, leaving 
Harlow, the watchman, to close up the cottage 
tightly with its heavy winter shutters. 
On his way to the railway station, Mortimer 
|todged a complaint with the Bayswater police, 
never guessing what was, nevertheless, a facg, that | 
a smart young lawyer had already sought to secure 
from unwilling Tony evidence warranting Morti. 
men’s arrest for assault upon Antonio Silva. 
Before light, on the day following the departure, 
young Silva, still weak and giddy, though bettered 
by rest and the doctor's care, made his way slowly 
toward Lion's Head, again to try the. fishing. 
Arrived at the head of the guily, he was about to 
creep down into it for bait, when he was stopped | 
jby the sound of heavy rumbling, followed by 
| banging and clanking from the opposite side. 
Cautiously creeping to a large rock at the gully's | 
edge, he perceived that men, partly concealed by 
clustered rocks and the heavy fog, were rolling 
boulders from the opposite height down upon the 
great drain-pipe that ran from the cottage through 
the gully into the ocean, breaking off section after 
section of the pipe. 
The kindness of Mabel had awakened in Anto- 
nio’s loyal heart a resolute devotion to her and to 
all that she held dear. For her sake, he wished to 
Put a stop to the destruction now going on under 
hts eyes, though whether to call out, or to run to 
the house of the cottage watchman, a mile away, 
he did not know. 
Ab he hesitated, other sounds blent with those of 
the drain-pipe’s destruction, From the third story 
of the cottage came repeated blows, like those 
made by a tack-hammer smartly wielded. At 
intervals, also, and from the same spot, came the 
sharp tap of the common golden-winged wood. 
pecker, or flicker: “Pee.uck! Pee-uck!" 

Looking sharply toward the cottage through the 
dim light obscured by fog, Antonio at last made 
Out the flicker, his feet hooked upon the cleating 
Of the upper story, his spiked tail braced diagonally 
to sustain him, busy in drilling, with his pick-like 
beak, a hole through the cottage wall. 

‘The house, as Antonio, who had watched its 
building, well knew, was mainly sheathed, not 
lathed and plastered. ‘The upper story was -un- 
sheathed; the wall was a mere shell of wood. 

Suddenly, something from the hole disconcerted 
the flicker, who stopped his work, dodged smartly 
to one side, bristled out the feathers of his head 
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Again he sought to pick 
again he dodged and brist 
jerking his head, uttered 
of sniff and sneeze. 

The next moment he went 
curves, inland 


3 again he was repelled; 
tled, and then, comically: 
a ludicrous vocal mixture 
bei 
An 
through the hole, | « 
which spread into 
8 smoke, and the 


pitching off, in great 
3 and after bim, 


al 
Antonio sprung to the top of his rock, crying 





‘ortuguese lad set his buckets down, and 


Racewood,” he said. sen 
Was ‘round there long past midnight; they 
‘a’ done it early this mornin’. ‘They tried 9 01 
It, too; they would, I guess, if It bado’t 
Portagee Tony.” 


them scoundrels fired into the house, and shit 
down. I found him lyin’ right across the f 
the staira when | opened the cottage. 


think. He’s epoke enough to tell wha 


Can't move him. 
goright up. Here's Billy an’ the buggy 


shot,” auld Mortimer. - 
Leaning on young Racewoou’s 
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Antonio’s form 
with resolution. 
“I stohp-eh," he shouted. 
“You? Better not try it, Tony: 
the dory down there are usin’ the 
Tanch for a target. You'd get bit, 
At the word there echoed up the Ql 
fog-hidden dory, anchored but a fe 
off shore, the sharp report of a ri 
the “ping” of the bullet, and its 
against and through the cottage w: 
“Ab, Igo! Stop shoot-eh, y 
For a moment longer he stood, 
way of entrance. 
and he knew it. 
The sun, coppery red thro 
showing enstward over Ganuet Bar; the 
land-scent of wild rose, blended with a bring 
of carrageen and sea.dragged kelp, floated 
him, seeking, it seemed, in its tonic 
draw him from bis purpose back to safety. ba, 
with a cry under his breath to Heaven, not er, 
assured that the mob would hear or heed bis et 
of warning, Antonio scaled the veranda-rot, ss 
then, by ready stages, reached the cottage rip, 
pole; thence the akylight. 
Breaking through this with his elbow, he droppa 
himself to the attle floor, unhurt. Down the 
narrow, open stairs he ran toward the buminy 
chamber; the entry.way was filling with amcte 
and he found the chamber door alrendy hot tothe 
touch. It had been forced open by the incendiaries 
and then fastened with a rope and nall. Prolabl; 
they wished the fire they had set kept down til 
they were well away. 
There was a cistern overhead, and pipes le 
down close to the door. There were basins and 
pails at band. 
Setting the pipes running, Antonio guarded 
pushed open the door; then came a puf of 
scorching, choking amoke, and sparks that drore 
him back. Recovering, he dashed in pall afer 
pail of water upon what be dimly eaw was the 
centre of the fire. 
So he fought his way In and out. He was sloxe 
in a burning cottage of well-seasoned wood. The 
fire was sealed in by heavy shutters. ‘To the sks 
light by which he had entered, there was no ready 
means of access from below; and those who bad 
broken in had nailed up their entrance-way asibey 
passed out. 
Again and again it seemed that be must fallin 
the flames, and perish where he labored. 
Holding to his work, using no time in scheming 
for escape, Antonto still dashed on the water, orer 
wall and floor and furnishings, until, through 
slowly thinning smoke, he could make out what 
was once a pile of bed-slats now reduced to spark 
less charcoal, sections of charred wall and floor, 
fire-wrecked chest of drawers and wads of bedding 
turned to dripping tinder. 
The fire was out. The closing of the cottsge, 
which had been his greatest peril, had been, a 
well, the turning-point for safety, for if he had 
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fought a draught from windows broken through 
by fire he never could have conquered. 


With hair and eyebrows singed in plices othe 


quick, clothing charred through, and limbs sman- 
ing with deep burna, he passed wearily down into 
the story below, to make sure that no spark had 
kindled there. 


In the dory, now some forty rods from shore, 


were crowded the ruftianly crew who had set the 
fire, recruited by the gang whose leader had 
answered Silva's c 
that Antonio’s entrance of the cottage had been 
noted. 
; been heard attentively nor heeded. 
continued to fire every few minutes at the lover 
stories; and now, na they were moving off intothe 
fog, another shot was fired, and then another. 


y of discovery. It is not likely 





He bad been warned; bls answer bad not 
They bad 


The last ball, by ill chance, passed into the lover 


room with Antonio. Cutting first through 8 thio 


utter, it struck upon a metal armor piece bleh 


up the wall, glanced off, and entered the beta 
the exhausted lad, who, without even & (th 
| dropped heavily, face downward, to the floor. 


A rumor had meanwhile reached Mortimer ls 


the city that a warrant was out for hle sre 
With a short explanation to his ‘mother, he sta! 
back for Bayswater. : 
train, he met, as he alighted, Harlow, the cote 
tender, looking pale and grave. 


Arriving by the earlles 


cottage, Mr. 
dispatch. | 
7 mus 


“They've broke things, up to the 
“1 just sent yea 


Mortimer turned pale. a 
“Know him, don’t you?” Harlow went o0- 


yut; but 
d heard you did. Well, he put the fre os ft 


wyes 


“Was he dead?” 


; won't live, 1 don't 

“No; mighty nigh it, though; won’ uf Me ine: 

7 ; be's 

je’s hit bad. I’ve had Doctor W nye Te ae 
yin’ In your chamber, had to put him 

Doctor's with him now. er 


ere quicker’n the barge.” 
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and body, and gave an angry hiss. ‘The goldenrod had Tong been past We prim 
when the Portuguese Ind loft that met 
cottage. Through the long summer, you 
wood, with only brief relie 


hat room in the 


fa, wavened by bis 


timer, 
iside. The doctor said that but for Mo 


ntonlo never would have lived. 


in bere 
“And but for me, he never would have lal 


arm, Antonlo, oP 
ery slowly 


lovely day of eurly autumn, moved ¥ ee 


‘ht. 
Out of the cottage Into the reviving sunlight. 1 


ew not, in a strange | poor boy! His face was drawn a "por the #7 
medley of the old tongue and the new. Weight 60 slight as scarcely to be felt upon 
“Fogo! Fire! Ah—de cottage! a casa—she afire!| that bore him up. He walked with #t ecale Lion's 
esta en Fogo—Halp-eh! Cia painful limp. Never again might he 
arcu: from behind the boulders, came back a| Hend with we old daring freedom. Cottage bad 
sinister response: But out of the trouble of Racewood jortimer- 
grits! you there, Tony? Aa fre, is it? an|come at least a lesson for all life to a Oa 
right. Let it burn—ther 





‘e's no one here will stop it.” 


He has taken’a vow that from this 
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Antonlo—and the motherless twins, now gazing 
on their strangely altered brother, not knowing 


whether to cry, tu laugh or to do neither—shall be 
his care for life. 


———+___. 


TO FEED THE SNOW-BIRDS. 


A seed-head uplifted 
Above a waste of snow 

Ig reason abundant, 
‘Why a weed should grow. 


Wide Awake.” —William Zachary Gladwin. 
—+e-___ 


For the Companion. 


WINTERING IN A DUG-OUT. 
In Three Parts. — Part II. 


The weather moderated a little at New Year's; 
and three days after the wolves had attempted to 
dig into my cow-shed, Andrew came to see how I 
was faring. 

He surveyed my premises for some time, as he 
sald afterward, without being able to “make head 
or tall” of them. He might bave supposed that 
my cabin had blown away if he had not seen the 
smoke issuing from the top of the stove-pipe. 

Then he walked upon my roof, and called to me. 

. The creak of his snow-shoes overhead was the first 
intimation which I had of his presence. Then I 
recognized his voice. 

1 had felt a Hngering resentment against him; 
but the sound of a human voice that I knew fell so 
sweetly on my ear, that I could scarcely keep from 
shedding tears as 1 dug a hole up out of my 
covered way to admit him. 

He took off his snow-shoes, let himself down 
and came into my dugout, and then he looked 
around and laughed heartily, until I grew quite 
indignant. When I told him of the tree-fall and 
the wolves, he became grave. 

“I oughtn’t to have let you stay here alone!” he 
exclaimed. “And now you are going home with 
me and Helen.” 

This offer I peremptorily declined. He threat- 
ened to carry me by main force; but seeing at 
last that I was wholly in earnest, he dropped the 
subject, unwilling!: 

T suppose I had not fully realized how lonesome 
Thad been; for f cannot describe how pleasant It 
seemed to me to hear a voice, and see some one 
sitting in Helen’s chair on the other side of the 
stove. I prepared dinner, and Andrew remained 
nearly three hours, telling me all about their plans, 
and what a good time he and Helen were having; 
how she sang and played, and how they read 
stories aloud together in the evening. 1 was hungry 
to hear it all. 

When he went away, I put my head up through 
the hole in my covered passage and watched him 
out of sight; and then I had to go inside and have 
a good, long ery before I was fit to clear up the 
table and resume my solitary life. 

Another storm was at hand. The gray and 
dreary night shut down over the lonely wastes of 
snow. “Well, another fortnight!” | murmured to 
myself, and proceeded to stop up the breach in my 
covered way. 

A little later I was surprised at hearing Andrew 
shout to me from outside, and I made haste to 
open the breach again. 

“Is Helen sick?” I exclaimed. 

“Oh no,” he replied. “I've come buck to bring 
you some novelettes which we have read, and my 
carbine—if those wolves should come round again, 
you know.” 

“Oh dear!” said I. “Firebrands are better for 
me, I think. I never fired a gun in my life, 
don’t believe I should like it. I would not 
how to shoot.” 

“Ive as easy as pumping water,” said Andrew, 
confidently. “Just see how Ido it. All you have 
to do {s to tuck these cartridges in here—one, two 
or seven of them. Then take hold of this lever, 
so—open up now, then replace it, see? 























loaded. Now I will rest it out through the hole, | 


and shoot at that tree-trunk over there. Watch 
me; raise the hammer, so. Take alm—so.” 

He discharged the piece, and I suppose, planted 
the bullet in the tree. 

“Now, see how I throw out the empty shell,” he 
continued, “and raise in another cartridge—so. It’s 
loaded again. Now you fire it, at the same tree. 
Don't be afrald. It doesn’t ki Te will not hurt 
you a bit.” 

1 took aim and fired, in some little trepidation. 
Andrew said that I hit the tree. My eyes were 
shut. I do not think that he thought the piece 
“kicke 
shoulder, although I did not let him know it. 

1 cannot say that I really wanted him to leave 
the gun with me; but he had determined to do 








so, and after some further explanation of the | 


mechantem of a breech-loader, he gave it to me 
with two dozen cartridges. When he had gone I 
placed it safely behind my vegetable bin. 1 had 
not the slightest intention to touch it aguin; for he 
had, he told me, left four cartridges in it. 

As much as six inches more of snow came during 
that night and the next dag and again the wind 
blew, and the cold was inten#e. 

T kept quite comfortable, however. The snow 
no longer troubled me, for I was completely snowed 
under. 1 took care of my stock, and to pass the 
time read novelettes. I sincerely wished for better 
books. The trashy stories were far from satisfac 
tory, and I resolved that week—and I have kept to 
my resolve—to begin a Chautauqua course of 
study. 

The sixth night after Andrew had called last, 1 
heard snow-shoes creaking once more, and had no 
doubt that he had come over to look in upon me 
again, although it occurred to me that it was-late 
for him to call. 

Iwas on the point of crying out, “I hear you!” 
when I perceived from the sounds that there was 
more than one person. “Is it possible that Melen 
has walked over with him?” I thought. 

The sounds ceased for a moment, and I heard 
men’s voices speaking in very low tones. Then 
something—a staff or a gun-stock—was thrust 





Ivs all | 


nevertheless, it made a lump on my 
jin the muzzle; but 
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down through the snow against the boards of the | 
roof. 1 

A sence of sudden fear possessed me. Then it | 
occurred to me that they were probably a party of | 
hunters in search of shelter. If they were decent 
Persona and in distress, I might feed them and | 
allow them to sleep In my cow-shed. 

All this passed through my mind in a moment; 
and again I heard the staff or gun-stock thrust 
down through the snow. 

Mustering my courage I called out, “Who's there 
and what do you want?” 

A moment of silence followed my bail; then 
again I heard low words; and a voice called down 
to me, “Say, old gal, is yer husband at home?” 

Something in the tone of the speaker's voice 
gaye me a thrill of repulsion. I felt inetinctively 
that the men were ruffians of the worst sort; and 
a desperate determination to fight to the death 
rather than let them in, took possession of me. 

Almost before 1 knew what I was doing, I had 
Andrew's gun in my hands, and was bent on 
fighting. At the same instant an idea occurred to 
me; I changed my tone to the deepest basa which | 
I could summon from my throat, and in imitation 
of a man’s voice, croaked out, “Who are you? 
What's your business here?” 











COMPANION. 


in pursuit of four train-robbers who bad boarded 
an express car, fifty miles to the southeastward 
of us, killing the messenger and a brakeman. 
Tho sheriff was trucking them. 

“And they passed right close by your cabin 
here!” Andrew continued. 

“Yes,” eaid I. “They called, or tried to call, on 
me.” 

I pointed to the powder-blackened boards of my 
ceiling. “I made free use of your gun, Andrew, 
jana you will find your cartridges four short,” 1 

said. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed, in astonishment. 
“Did you hit any of them?" 

“I don't suppose I did. I hope not," I replied. 

“Hope not!" hecried. “If only you had stopped 
all four of them, it would have been the best job 
of the winter. I'll bring the gun back to you 

he added, climbing out to eet off. 

“But what about Helen?” I called. “What will 
she do while you are gone?” 

“Ob, I shall not be gone more than thirty-six 
hours,” he said. “1 wanted her to come over here, 
but the snow Ie too deep. So she is going to stay 
at our hous 

1 was anxious for Helen's sake all that night, 
the next day and the next, for I could imagine 


























Andrew mal 


My ruse did not answer. A roar of derisive | 


laughter followed my effort, and a voice cried: 

“Too thin, old lady! We want to come in and 
get warm. We're travellin’ missionaries, we are, 
an’ we've got some tracts for ye! You may as 
well show usin. Where's yer door, anyway?” 

“You can’t come in!” I said, in as firm a voice 
as I could muster. “I warn you to go away!” 

‘They Inughed brutally. “We'll see about that!” 
one exclaimed. They began to thrust down heavily 
through the suow again. 

I knew that it was useless to utter another word. | 
A feeling of desperation nerved me. I pulled 
back the hammer of the carbine, and holding the 
Piece out at arms'-length, and with the barrel 
pointing upwards toward the roof, discharged it. | 

It jumped downward from my hands, and the | 
stock struck the floor. [ was nearly deafened. | 

The cabin was filled with powder smoke. The 
bullet no doubt passed through the board and the 
snow, and how closely it passed to their bodies I 
do not know. 

They withdrew hastily from the roof. 
distance they stop- 
ped and relieved 
their feelings by 
an outburst of 
shouting. 

I pulled open the 
door into the cov- 
ered way, worked 
the lever of the 
carbine as Andrew 
had shown me, and 
then pushing the 
barrel out through 
the snow, in the 
direction from 
which the shouts 
came, discharged 
itagain. Itrecoiled 
violently, possibly 
from snow getting 








Ata little, 


and 
and 


1 worked it, 
fired again 
again. 

T know now how 
soldiers feel in 
battle; it te a sav. 
age spirit that 
scems to rouse like 
a wild beast in its 
lair. 1 ran back 
and thrust more cartridges into the magazine, 
filled it full, and then stood at the door and Ia. 
tened. | expected that they would attack me, and 
1 meant to shoot in the direction of any sound T 
heard. 

But I heard nothing further from them. 1 now 
noticed that my wrists were covered with blood 
where, from the recoil of the carbine, the piece of 
tron around the trigger had scraped the skin from 
my hands. It was not till toward morning that 1 
became calm enough to retire and fall asleep. 

. [was somewhat amazed at my own performance, 

and to tell the truth, a little ashamed of it. It did 
not seem to me that I had made a very brave or 
womanly defence; and yet, as it turned out, 1 no 
doubt did the best thing possible. 

Toward evening the following day I again heard 
snow-shoes, and this time Andrew called, in haste 
and excitement, to get his gun. 








kes a call. 


how she would count the slow hours. If 1 did! 
not hear from her that evening, I resolved to go to 
her cabin somehow the following forenoon, if I 
had to crawl over the drifts. ' 

But toward sunset of the second day Andrew 

came back to leave his gun with me. He appeared 
| greatly exhausted, and T noticed that his face had ' 
a gray, pinched expression. 

“Bad luck,” said he, wearlly. “No luck at all. 
We ought never to have started with only ten 
men.” 

I made him come in for a few minutes while I 
prepared a cup of coffee for him, and he told me 
that the posse had found the robbers entrenched 
within a log-hut in the valley of a creek. 

“It will take a hundred men to get them out of 
it” he continued. “In their first volley at us | 





| they broke the sheriff’s arm, and killed another of 


our party in his tracks. They laughed at us, and 
called out that they wouldu’t fire again, we looked 
socold and hungry! We were glad to take them | 
at their word, and getaway. They were so well 
fortified that we couldn't touch them. They gave | 
us all sorts of 
chaff, and one of 
them shouted, ‘Tell 
that wild woman | 





back your way 
that we will see’ 
her late! 





“That was you, I 
suppose,” Andrew 
added. “But you 
needn't be afraid. | 
Our fellows have | 
gone back to raise 
a big party and 
get soldiers, if) 
need be. We will} 
have them yet!” 

T bade him go 
home to Helen, 
and tell her to give 
him a thorough 
sweat that even- 
ing, for I saw that 
he had taken a 
severe cold. 

I kept the carbine 
loaded and at 
hand, and when, 
toward evening of | 


the second day 
after, 1 heard a 
faint noise on the snow outelde, 1 seized it 
promptly. I feared the train-robbers might make 


good their threat to take vengeance on me. 

But Instead of robbers it was Helen. A moment 
after I heard her call to me, and ran to show her 
the entrance into my covered way. 

“You dear girl!” Leried. “What {s the matter?” 

“O Louie!" she faltered. “Andrew is quite 
sick. Do you suppose we can get a doctor?” 

“11 go back with you, and we will see what we 
{ean do,” said I. 1 drew the snowy, tired little 
woman inside while I fed my cow and made hasty 
preparations to leave. 

“He is feverish and badly pressed for breath,” 
jhe told me. “Do you suppose it is pneumonia?” | 

Thad no medicines save a bottle of ipecac and a 
| box of mustard. We took these and set off at 
| once. Helen had tried to walk on Andrew’s snow- 
shoes, but after many mishaps with them, had 


639 


going to and from my place. We did not break 
through these old tracks as badly as one might 
have supposed, but got on quite rapidly, and 





picking up the rejected snow-shoes, reached their 


cabin In the dusk. 

Andrew was sitting up by the stove, and I found 
that he had been much opposed to Helen's going 
for me. “Why, It is only a bad cold,” he said to 
me. “I didn’t mean that she should go, but she 
slipped out before I knew it. 

“I'm going after those robbers again to-morrow, 
when the big party comes along,” he continued. 

T noticed that his flesh was very hot, that his 
breath came rapidly, and that he frequently 
coughed in a particularly abrupt, harsh manner. 
I resolved, if he continued to get worse, to make 
an effort to send, or else go myself, for a physician 
the following morning. 

Atany rate I could probably reach our Norwe- 
gian friends on snow-shoes—the distance was only 
about three miles—and induce the man to make 
the trip for us. 

Whether or not the physician could be prevailed 
‘on to come out to us was a little uncertain, but I 
hoped that he would come, if the weather held 
fat. 

We induced Andrew to put his feet in a pail of 
very warm water, with mustard in it, and we 
prepared a mustard draught for his chest. He 
was presently sent to bed, buried under blankets, 
and tucked in with three hot flatirons and two hot- 
water bottles. 

But he could not He down. At first we thought 
it obstinacy, for he laughed at us a little; but I 
soon saw that he could not breathe while lying 
down. So we let him sit up in bed, bolstered with 
pillowe, and covered him in as best we could with 
the clothes. 

I noticed that an asthmatic, wheezing sound 
issued from his throat or lungs. Still, neither 
Helen nor I realized that he was dangerously ill. 

About eleven o'clock, while Helen had gone out 
of the room for a moment, Andrew said to me: 

“Now Lottie, if anything should happen to me 
when I'm off with the party after those scamps, ! 
want you and Helen to live together, just as you 
did before I came, and have my things here be 
tween you. "Twas too bad of me ever to separate 
you from her. I knew it all the time. You'll never 
forgive me for it in the world.” 

1 protested that I had already forgiven him. 

“No, you never will,” said he, absently. 

I cannot varrate the ead scenes which followed 
that night. Nothing which Helen or I could do 
availed to help her unfortunate husband. He 
sank rapidly and fainted, and the breath did not 
return to his lungs. 

Helen could not comprehend it. T had to take 
her hands and tell her the crushing truth: “Helen, 
he Is dend:”" CHARLOTTE H. SMITH. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


A VENEZUELAN RAILWAY. 


There are few more interesting engineering 
achievements than the little narrow-gauge railroad 
running to Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, 
from its seaport, La Guaira. The distance be- 
tween the two cities, as the crow flies,—supposing 
for the moment that he could fly straight through 
the mountain,—is only six miles; but the railway 
connecting them is twenty.three miles in length, 
and constantly twists and turns on itself. 

The road runs in zigzag fashion up the mountain 
to an altitude of about fifty-one hundred feet 
above its starting point, and then descends some 
fifteen hundred feet in the same manner into the 
valley of Caracas. 

Twenty-two thousand rails were used in laying 
the track, and of these over eighteen thousand are 
bent. Itis jestingly said that the engincer almost 
died of a broken heart, beenuse he could invent no 
excuse for bending the remaining four thousand. 
He did his best, however, and no one who has to 
ride over the road, and finds himself shaken at 
every one of the three hundred and forty-sis 
sharp twists which the track makes, will find it in 
his heart to condemn the poor man for not making 
a perfect job. 

‘Two passenger trains each way pass over the 
road daily, leaving La Guaira at half-past eight In 
the morning, and at half-past three in the after. 
noon, making the journey in two hours and a half. 
This is a speed, exclusive of stops, of not quite 
ten miles an hour. 

Ench train consists of a locomotive, a baggage 
car, and two or three passenger coaches about thr 
size of a street-car in Northern cities. The gcats 
run lengthwise through the car—an arrangement 
necessitated by the narrow gauge of the road. 

The fare for the twenty-three miles is two dollars 
and a half first-class, and one dollar and sixty 
cents second. The accommodations are equally 
bad in the cars of the two classes; the only visible 
difference between the two 1s that the first-clasa 
car is the less crowded. 

The locomotive is a queer little machine, about 
the size of a dirt-cart. It has no bell, but the 
obliging engincer atones for this deficiency by 
keeping up an almost continuous whistling. 

Aa we leave the little station at La Guaira, we 
take a serpentine course for about a mile through 
cocoanut groves along the sea. Why the road does 
not take a straight course through this firet portion 
of the way, the constructor only knows, for the 
ground is perfectly level, and there are no ob- 
structions more serious than a cocoanut palm or a 
banana plant. 

After writhing along the beach for a short time, 
we suddenly make a sharp turn, and then begins 
the climb up the face of the mountain. 

Up, up, up we go, turning now to the right and 
again to the left, then making what seems to be an 
almost complete circle, now passing through a 
tunnel—where we are nearly stifled by the hot air 
and gases from the engine, which sweep through 
the open cars, carrying with them cinders that burn 
holes In the clothes, or raise blisters where they 














‘ | h the unprotected skin. Then we emerge from 
and party of eight men had reached | stood them up in the snow, and come on in the | touch 
ns heraey oul summoned him to accompany them | snow-shoe tracks which Andrew had made while | the hole in the mountainside In a place where we 
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appear to be on the point of jumping over the 


The road-bed in many places is a mere scratch 
im the side of the mountain, barely wide enough 


Paris was all the more disposed to take the loan 


because Berlin scouted it. 


One great staple crop, indeed, which 


called the “king” of all, cotton, long so 


Tong promise 





precipice one or two thousand feet sheer down to permit the passage of the narrow cars. The| English and pe or rt eee Meters ha rae See frost 

i laps its base. ae NAA 5 h icion that Russia devotes more money y : : ion. But the lay 

"B ia eee nioment the constructor’s | outer rail is often laid within a few inches of the ae See ee ee Eo wy Hut ver  |dnitals clue ie meet ia 
nat we 


Orleans m 
indicate that the bad effect of the enltroutg 


weather had not been as great as was ‘Supposed; 
and the quality is everywhere reported high, 

On the whole, it has been a rear of wonder 
abundance. It is likely to be followed by 4 
Prosperous time for our farmers, for the sarcit 
abroad, it is supposed, will prevent prices of 


edge of the precipice, so that in looking from the 
window one sees nothing but the bottom of the 
ravine hundreds of feet below. 

While the road was building, it was frequently 
the car window we see | found necessary to lower men by long ropes 
the track over | from above until they could make for themselves 

: a foothold by means of pick and shovel. 
; When one realizes how much labor and money 


passion for curves. We make two or three short 
turns, as if uncertain of our course, and then 


the way we 
hoist sharply round, and go back ’ 
meter came. As we look down from 


and they also suspect that she pays interest on 
old loans out of new ones, and not out of revenue. 
For these reasons Russian loans have not been 
popular in London and Amsterdam for some 
years past. ; 
Nevertheless, the credit of Russia has risen 
rapidly of late years. She is a frequent borrower, 











have been expended in foreing this way through | and owes about one thousand million dollars to} certain agricultneal products from beng chap 
Thnost inconceivable natural obstacles, it seems | foreign lenders besides, it is supposed, about five |ened by plenty. On the other hand, te per 
nist a pits. that sucl a triumph of engineering | times as much to creditors within her borders. | who consume these products, and do not ny 
indeed a pity that such an 


French investors are said to hold something 
like half of all the bonds that Russia has given 
for her foreign borrowings. Hence the French 
are materially interested in supporting Russian 
credit. 

But there can be no doubt that their subscrip- 
tion to the new loan would have been of less 
surprising magnitude had they not desired to 
signify good will to Russia, and opposition to her 
neighbor and their own. And on the other hand 
German bankers would have been by no means 
so suspicious as they professed to be of Russian 
credit, if the old friendliness between the two 


them, are likely to be more than compensated by 
the improved market for their own products and 
commodities which the prosperity of the farmers 
will create. 


skill should be doomed to an ephemeral existence ; 
but already the freight and passenger 
traffic taxes the capacity 
of the road to its 
utmost, and if the 
present rate of in- 
crease continues, it 
will be but a very 
few years before it 
will be utterly unable 
to handle it. 
Work has already 
been begnn by an 
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DREAMING AND DOING. 


An American officer who went through the 
Franeo-German campaign with the Prussian aray 
in order to study the art of war lately told the 
following anecdote : 

He became intimate with two German offcers, 
one of whom was a grave, elderly man of un 
doubted courage and long expertence in his pro. 













ich we have just passed about fifty feet from 
us, and directly beneath us. 

Suddenly we stop. We wonder what has hap- 
pened, for there is no house in sight, and it 
would be difficult indeed for any one to find a 
spot on which to perch a house, so steep is the | 
declivity. The only thing visible except trees 
and rocks is a large iron pipe running over | 
wooden supports through a small ravine; and, 
now we see that it carries water for the refresh- 
ment of our thirsty little engine. i 

Six times we stop in this way in our wild dance 
up the mountain-side, to take breath and water | 
our engine, until we cross the highest point and 
begin to slide down to Caracas. 

In going down the mountain on either side 
gravity is the only propulsive force employed, | 
steam being kept up only to work the brakes and 
prevent too rapid a descent. 

There is but one station, apart from the water- 
ing places, between La Guaira and Caracas, and 
this the railroad people have most appropriately 
named Zigzag. Here the trains from opposite 
directions meet and pass each other; and here 
the native passengers, who have been envying the 
engine its frequent potations, themselves revive 
their drooping spirits with brandy. 

As soon as the engine has filled its boiler once 
more it gives one long shriek of warning, the 
Passengers climb into the little cars, and we follow 
once more the giddy wake. 

The scenery, as viewed from the window of 
our car, is grand; but in order to enjoy it 
thoroughly oue must possess strong nerves. At 
our feet, a thousand metres below, we see a faint | 
streak, which is the narrow beach on which La 
Guaira lies. The houses in the town look like 
dice, and the men and donkeys in the streets have 
become invisible. 

Beyond, stretching away to the horizon, now | 
vastly extended by reason of our elevation, we 
see the sparkling blue waters of the West Indian 
Ocean. A mere speck which we can hardly 
discern on the surface of the sea is the ship which 
brought us to this coast, and which left for the , 
chilly north an hour before we began our cloud- | 
ward climb. 

If we turn and look ahead, we vee the mountain 
rising up ever higher and higher until its peak is 
lost in the cloud that always clings to it, as if 
fearful of trusting itself to fly alone and without 
Support over the distant ocean. 

‘The air, which was so hot and sultry on the 
coast, is growing more and more fresh as we 
Ascend, and it becomes almost chilly as the cloud 
hugging the mountain-top receives us, and draws 
the curtain which hides from our view the 
beauties of nature as well as the dangers which 
encompass us. 

Dangerous as the ascent of the mountain 
appears to be, and really is, accidents are fortu- 
nately rare, owing to the constant vigilance 
exercised by the officials of the road over every 

















American company 
on a new route be- 
tween La Guaira and 
Caracas, which is to 
pass under the moun- 
tain through a tunnel 
four miles in length. The 
cars on this new road will be 
hauled by cable power up a 
ten per cent. gradient, and will 
carry freight and passengers from 
one city to the other in less than half 

an hour. 
When this is completed, the old road, 
with its funny twists and turns, will have 
its purpose. The rains, the landslides, 
the tropical vegetation, which are 
prevented even now from burying the tracks only 
by unremitting effort on the part of man, will be 
free to work their will, Nature will soon heal 
the pin-scratches on the face of the grand old 
mountain, and the crazy little railroad, in its day 


served 


and rank 


‘a mighty promoter of the commerce and prosper- 


ity of Venezuela and of its capital city, will 


become a memory. Tuos. L. StepMaN. 
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For the Compauton. 
A BENEDICTION. 


All through the evening, like a soul in pain, 
With broken sobs made moan the autumn breeze ; 
Then softly fell upon the suppliant trees 

The tender benediction of the rain. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
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THE RUSSIAN LOAN. 


During the month of October the Russian 
government offered in Paris a new loan of about 
one hundred million dollars. There are very 
few transactions between men that are usuall: 





ples, and less by sentiment, than the borrowing 
and lending of money ; but in this case, for once, 
sentiment seems almost to have gained the upper 
hand. 

The French people and Parisian bankers sub- 
scribed for seven and one-half times as much 
money as the Russian finance minister proposed 
to borrow. Yet he bad offered the loan at a 
lower rate of interest than his country had ever 
before obtained. 

This success in Paris had been preceded by a 
refusal of the bankers of Berlin to assist in 
putting the bonds on the German market. Some 
of them were disposed to do so, but the German 
press, during the latter part of September, bad 
been almost a unit in declaring that no patriotic 
German should lend Russia money, or help her 
in any way to get it. 

Though the Russian government sought the 
loan on the strength of allegations that the 
money would be devoted to railways and per- 
manent improvements, the German papers pro- 
| fesued to believe that it would really be expended 
on improving Russian preparations for war. 
They alleged that Russia is allied with France, 
and that German money lent to the Czar's 
| minister would therefore go to strengthen Ger- 
many’s enemies. 

Not long before that time two occurrences had 
specially excited German feeling against Russia. 
The Russian government had prohibited the 
export of rye, and thus raised greatly the price 
of that grain in Germany, where it is largely 
consumed in making bread for the poorer classes 
and the army. Though the Russians founded 
this prohibition on the fact that a severe famine 
threatened her own people, the Germans seemed 
to regard it as an act of hostility to themselves. 

They also were vexed at the enthusiastically 
friendly reception given to the French fleet, not 
long before, at the Russian Port of Cronstadt, 

Hence the Berlin bankers would have nothing 





foot of the track. Landslides do occasionally 
take place, nevertheless, and no amount of wateh- 
fulness can prevent them, or even give warning 
of their occurrence. Fortunatel: ‘, they have 
never yet happened to strike a train. ‘ 





todo with the new loan, though they had strongly 
supported Russian credit so long as Bismarck's 
|policy kept the Emperors of Germany and 
| Russia on friendly terms. : 

The Cronstaut incident of course pleased the 
' French as much as it annoyed the Germans, and 


governed more by hard-headed business princi- | 





powers had not been somewhat weakened. 
poe ME Agee 
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WINTER IN THE SIERRAS. 





nmoving sea of snow, 
Glinting with stare of myriad fallen flakes ; 
In the white silence of the world awakes 
‘The sound of winds. their flapping banuers blow ; 
Gusty they speed, then heavy move and slow, 
‘While yonder fir its laden fringes shakes. 
‘The sun gleams silver on the frozen lakes, 
And dazzles all the peaks with brighter glow. 
Flashes the stream lke sword half-drawn from sheath, 
‘And every spray of pine-tree foliage bid 
Lifts up @ tiny snowy pyramid ; 
A burdened house-roof giimmers from beneath 
‘The piling drifts ; the hills and chasms deep, 
Unfretted by the dream of summer, sleep. 


Vinva Woops. 





A YEAR OF PLENTY. 


The good fortune of the United States during 
the present year, in respect of the products 


of the earth, appears in striking contrast with 
the misfortune of the Old World. With us the 
ground has yielded crops of unusual abundance. 

It often happens that, in the same year and 
place, one crop is large and another small. A 
season may be unfavorable for maize which is 
very favorable for wheat, while a great deficiency 


in fruit may be balanced by a large yield of 


potatoes. In the present year, however, abun- 
dance is the rule in every crop: not one can be 
pronomnced a failure. 

In the Old World, on the other hand, deficiency 
is the rule. 


tries, is on the verge of a famine. 


is the bread-grain of the people. 


British and French farmers have been dis- 


heartened and made poorer by rainy and stormy 
weather; their crops have been beaten down, and 
a fair yield prevented. Great Britain is forced 
to import one hundred and sixty million bushels 
of wheat. 

In Central Europe not so bad a state of things 
has Ween reported, but in general the crops 
have fallen below last year’s. 

Meantime American abundance has been so 
marked that the government and private crop 
returns have been very interesting reading. 

Though for a time corn was in many sections 





the most unpromising of all the staple crops, it 


turned out in the end above the average, and one 
of the largest in volume ever harvested. It is 
estimated that there has been raised in the 
country a total crop of two billions of bushels, 
or thirty-one bushels of corn for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

In wheat the abundance has been much more 
marked. In some parts of the country wheat is 
prononneed an exceptionally fine crop; in others 
it is the largest ever harvested; in still otbers an 
excellent average. In several of the North- 
western States extremely large yields have been 
reported. 

The oat crop, an important one nowadays for 
human beings as well as for horses, has been the 
best since 1886, following a very bad crop last 
year. Rye, barley and buckwheat also yielded 
well. 

The average yield per acre of that very impor- 
tant crop, potatoes, has been the largest reported 
for ten years; and the total crop is the greatest 
ever grown in the country. The potato crops of 
whole States have averaged one hundred and 
twenty and one hundred and twenty-five bushels 
to the acre, which has hitherto been regarded as 
an extreme yield, even in special fields. 

For the most part the fruit yield has heen large, 
with all the rest. In the States which are most 
dependent upon their fruit crop for their pros- 
perity, the production has been most abundant. 
Pears, grapes and peaches have been plenty and 
cheap in the great cities of the East, and the poor 
have eaten more of these delicious fruits, proba- 
bly, than ever before. 

Even those spontaneous crops of nature, the 
huts and acorns, have been, in a great part of the 
country if not in all, very bountiful, to the equal 
delight and profit of boys and squirrels. 


Russia, which is ordinarily a great 
source of grain supply to other European coun- 
The govern- 
ment has forbidden the exportation of rye, which 


fession. [lis knowledge of millitary tactics made 
him au authority in hie regiment; all disputed 
points were referred to him by his brother-oficers 
tor decision. 

‘The other, who was a young, gay fellow, fond of 
cards and dancing, held a higher rank in the corps 

The American one day commented indignantly 
on this fact to the older man. 

“Why,” he asked, “should P—, a man much 
your inferior, out-rank you?" 

“Hold there!” said the old officer. “You mis 
take. P— ts not my inferlor. Perhaps he has not 
studied the art of war as thoroughly as | hare; 
but the little he knows he puts into practice. 
When you see us in battle you will understand the 
difference. J know what ought to be done. Ae 
does it. If a park of artillery is to be taken, 
while Tam for a moment or two hesitating oret 
scientific rules as to the best way to do It, he, with 
half of a rule dimly in bis mind, takes it.” 

In every school, soclety or community there will 
be found men who have knowledge and ability, 
but who lack the power to use them effectively, 
and other men who, with narrower mental scope, 
know how to use thelr small intellectual capltal, 
and to impress themselves and their purpose upon 
their generation. 

Many a thoughtful, dreamy boy finds bimeelf 
thrust aside in the race at school, just as he will 
be In life hereafter, for the want of this faculty. 
It fs of course born with the men who have it 
largely, but it can be cultivated by very simple 
means. 

See that, as far as possible, every seed of 
knowledge which ig planted in your mind bear 
fruit. As soon, for example, as you begin to stuly 
German, begin to speak it. 

Test your new ideas of architecture by he 
i construction of the house you live in, and of 
hydraulics by ite drains, “If public speating 
seems attractive to you, and you study the rales 
of oratory, put Into practice, so far as you cal, 
these rules, Join a debating club, or form one 
among your fellows, and spenk upon such topics 
ag interest you. Struggle vigorously against your 
wish to alt idle and to dream In a corner, even 
though your books are your companion. 

Remember that when a house is burning it s uot 
the man who understands scientifically how to put 
it out who fs valued, but he who understands ant— 
brings the water. 


—__~e—__——_ 
“TIRED OF LIFE.” 


Not many months ago the newspapers chronicle 
the death’ by suicide of a young woman, the 
daughter of educated, well-to.do parents. She 
left a letter, stating that she Sa no grief or 
trouble, but was simply “tired of life.” 

She sald thnt she hadl become satlsted tha bt 
abilities were mediocre; that she would pert 
acquire the fame and distinetion for which 
had hoped. The “public had rejected her,” a" 
she “preferred death to a commonplace life” 

It was stated by her friends that she had gre 
ambition; she had travelled In this country 0 
Europe, had studied art, and sent mans pleni™ 
to salons and exhibitions, none of which wet 
accepted. Then she bad deluged the editors © 
magazines with essays, poems and stories, Ot 
without success in securing thelr publicall® 
“Disappointed in all of her hopes, eternal see? 
seemed to be the only resource.” 

This feverish story suggests the inquiry Lea 
if this young girl had from childhood tal me 
interest In her father's home, and in the Sut 
cares and duties of that home, she would no 
living, busy and contented, now? f 

"The hans which forty years has rout 
American soctal and domestic life ls nove 
more marked than in the position which aro 
girl to-day occupies in her home. Her Have 
twenty was almost gure to have been ski ihe 
her needle, and ready and able to belp ber St 
in the management and control of the hous et 

‘The young girl of to-day is rarely, vat the 
simple, home-keeping sense, the “daughter ©) 
house.” She may attend a scientific “nit 
cooking, or know how much farinaceous fon 
person should eat daily, or poselbly iat abel 
of charitable or scientific associations, UM 
not fitted to take command fn the Meier me 
send up a eavory dinner if the cook Het 
abrupt departure. Does she know how set 8 
the family use In a winter? Can she 
aching tooth, or dress.a burn? 

In the struggle and triumph of the OMT. 
wider careers for women there 18 danger Let 
coming generation will overlook the Brut wp 
old occupations are, after all, the mo 
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the world and the-noblest. A girl may of MAT 
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be qualided to ve an artist, a acholar, or to enter 
business life, but nature fitted every woman to be 
a daughter, a wife, a mother, and a home-keeper. 
Outside of this destiny many women do lead 
helpful, noble lives, but they are not less excep. 
tions to a universal law. 

Let the girl who reads this sing, or paint, or 
write, or teach if God has given her the ability to 
do tt; but He always gives her the ability to make 
the house In which she lives a happy home, and to 
widen its tender, holy influencs 
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THE RIGHT TO PRIVACY. 


Two decisions have recently been rendered by 
important tribunals which rebuke the tendency to 
interfere with the right of the citizen to be let 
alone. The supreme court of Mississippi! has 
decided, in the case of a black man whose cabin 
was entered by a party of men who came to 
“arrest” him, without warrant of Jaw, for an 
alleged offence, and who shot and killed two of 
these invaders of his house, that a man has a 
right to defend himself under such circumstances. 

The court, in setting this man free, declared its 
belief that the home should have every possible 
safeguard thrown around it. 

Tho other decision mentioned is in a case of a 
very unusual character. A certain society pro- 
posed to crect a statue of a deceased and very 
philauthropic lady. The members of this lady’s 
immediate family objected, on the ground that 
notoriety in any form was wholly distasteful to 
her, and that, inasmuch as she was a private 
citizen, the erection of a statue of her was an 
unauthorized invasion of privacy. 

The supreme court of New York took this view 
of the case, and declared that the wish of her 
family, representing her own known desire, should 
be observed, and that no public representation of 
her should be permitted. 

It is scarecly possible to take up a newspaper 
without finding in it invasions of the sacred right 
to privacy, offences which these decisions could 
not rea 

Not only the private affairs of persons holding 
public relations are pried into and falsely pub- 
lished forth, but those of persons who have no 
public functions whatever. 

This tendency is a most deplorable one, 
unless it is checked it will bring about a deterior 
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Hon of public sentiment, and cause deserving | sorrowtully 


persons to shun public relations of every sort. 


—+e— 
MARCO BOZZARIS. 


Soon after Fitz-Greene Halleck had published 
bis stirring “Marco Bozzaris,” he repeated the 
poem to a lady, an intimate friend of hls, She 
expressed great admiration of the beautiful lines, 
but when he was in full enjoyment of what he 
considered her perfect appreciation she surprised 
him by the innocent query 

“Who was Marco Bozzaris?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Halleck, despondently, “what's 
the use of becoming martyrs for liberty or of poeta 
celebrating heroes, if ladies won't even inform 
themselves about the events of the day?” 

The remembrance of another incident connected 
with the poem never failed to clicit a groan from 
its author. 

At a certain dinner-party, at which he was 
present, it was expected that each man should sing 
a song or make a speech. Among the guests was a 
Dutch Jew, whose English waa execrable, and he 
had been previously persuaded by a joker to 
commit the whole of Marco Bozzaris to memory 
that he might recite it for the gratification of the 
poet and the poet’s friends. 

‘The day came, and the Dutchman was called 
upon to speak. 

“Shentlemans,” said he, rising, “I can neither 
make de speech nor sing de song, but I vill deliver 
von grand poem.” : 

‘This he proceeded relentlessly to do, and Halleck, 
when he heard his harmonious measures delivered 
in x mixture of English and Dutch, was divided 
between the temptation to laugh and to ery. 








se 
EQUALS. 


Every incident should be welcomed which, ina 
country where offended “honor” must be satisfled 
hy questionable means, tend to make the practice 
of duclling absurd. Many a sensible man has 
escaped the lifelong remorse attendant on “bring- 
ing down his man” by the simple method of 
throwing cold water on the person’s injured 
sensibilities in the beginning. 

One day, a distinguished notary, while break- 
fasting with a friend at a café in Paris, indulged 
in some stinging comments on the public acts of 
Marshal Marmont. Suddenly, another gentleman, 
dining ata neighboring table, rose and approached 
them, his moustache bristling with anger. 

“sir,” cried he, tragically, “you shall give me 
satisfaction!” 

Are you Marshal Marmont?” quietly asked the 








have not that honor,” was the reply, “but I 
am his chief aide.de-camp.” 

“Give me your curd, then, sir,” eald the notary. 
“Twill send you my head clerk.” 





— te 
THEIR REASONS. 


A prominent singer who began his career in 
giving concerts about the country had some 
extraordinary experiences in towns where such 
entertainments were of rare occurrence. One 
night, when he was persistently applauded, he 
returned to sing a second song, but was surprised 
by a stentorian voice from the audience. 

“Oh, we don't want nothin’? new! Sing the fust 
piece right over agin!” 

At another time, the audience was so wildly 
appreciative that It refused to consider the concert 
at an end, and clamored loudly for ‘ust one 
more.” It was given, and then another demanded. 
Patience failed the singer at this point, and he 
begged his manager to go before the curtain, and 
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state that he really was unable to elng any more. 
And thus was the atatement worded : 

“Ladies and gentlemen: Mr. Martin can’t sing 
no more to-night. He can't, honest. His wind’s 
give out!” 

A similar story comes from another singer who 
could not refrain from telling it although her 
seven-year-old niece, a fastidious little lady, pro- 
nounced it “not a very pretty story, auntie! 

The lady had been taken tl after eating some 
decoction of ancient lobster at the hotel, and sent 
her manager word that she really could not sing. 
He accordingly appeared before the disuppointed 
audience, and announced : 

“Ladies and gentlemen: Miss Merriam aint here 
to-night. She couldn’t come. She aint in fit cir. 
cumstances to sing. Her stomach’s troubling her!" 








Fifty Thousand Yards of Roses. 


The demand for the beautiful picture, “A Yard 
of Roses,’ has been so great that the Publishers 
have been compelled to order another edition of 
fifty thousand copies. 

As many of our subscribers have desired to 
make a Christmas present of a year’s subscription 
to The Youth's Companion, and others will no 
donbt wish to do the same, we will in such cases 
send, on receipt of $1.75, the Double Christmas 
Number and a copy of the Yard of Roses, so as 
to arrive in season for Christmas, if the orders 
are sent to us promptly. 

The subscription must be a new one. In giv- 
ing The Companion you really give fifty-two 
Christmas presents. 





FOR NOTHING. 


The records of the Sanitary Commission, which 
accomplished such untold good during the Civil 
War, contain one story of a dear old lady who 
had gone to Washington to nuree her boy back to 
health and strength again. At length, when the 
invalid was really getting better, her own face 
grew sad, and she confessed that something was 
on her mind. Then it came out that her money 
was almost exhausted. 


“1 didn’t think it would take so much," said she, 
it's farther away from home than 1 
thought, and board here is so high that I've hardly 
money enough te carry me back, and by another 
week I shall have to ledve him. have been round 
to the stores to buy some little things he would eat 
but the prices are so high I can’t pay them, an 
I'm afraid if 1 go away, and he doesn’t get’ any- 
thing (lifferent to eat,” and the tears trickled down 
her cheeks, “maybe he won’t—be so well.” 

“Come with me,” sald the person in whom she 
had confided. “We will go toa store where things 
are cheap.” 

They entered the great building assigned to the 
commission, and there the gentleman ordered a 
supply of sugar, tea, crackers, canned fruit; then 
jelly and wine, milk’ and undérelothing, until the 

ig basket he carried was quite full. 

At first, the mother’s face had beamed with joy; 
gradually it fell, and at length, she begun to return, 
the moré costly’ articles, saying pitifully that ahe 
“really hadn’t enough money.” 

“Hadn't you better ask the price?” said her 
guide. 

fs tt 


ig,” replied the “storekeeper.” 
jueried she, in the utmost amazement, 
‘nothing for all this?” 

“Have you a Soldier's Aid Society in your 
neighborhood?” qaked the guide. 

“Yes, I belong to it myself.” 

“Well, what do you’ suppose becomes of the 
garments you make, and the fruit you put up?” 

“T hadn't thought anything about it. I supposed 
they got to the army somehow.” 

“Everything bere, garments, fruit, milk and 
wine, came from your soclety or others just like 
it. Come here whenever you wish, and ‘call for 
anything you need. You shall save his life yet.” 

nd she did save his life when nothing but 
motherly care could have done it. 




































FINDING HIS BRIDE. 


The custom of throwing obstacles in the pathway 
of the bridegroom, as a prelude to the marriage 
ceremony, ts of very ancient origin. Mythology 
bas its tales of suitors whose courage and skill 
were tested before they were allowed to take their 
brides; in certain remote districts, even in civilized 
lande, some form of such usages still exists. Saye 
the author of “The Swiss Republic” 


In one part of the Canton of Ticino, a very 
quaint marriage ceremony prevails. The bride. 
groom dr in hla “Sunday best,’ and accom- 
panied by as many friends and relatives as he can 
muster for the fete, goes to claim his bride. 

Finding the door locked, he demands admittance ; 
the inmates ask bim his business, and in reply be 
solicits the hand of bis chosen maiden. 

If his answer be deemed satisfactory, he te 
successively Introduced to a number of matrons 
and maids, come perhaps deformed, and others 
old and ugly. Then he is presented to some large 
dolls, all of which he rejects with scorn, amid 
general merriment. The bewildered bridegroom, 
Whose impetuosity and temper are now sorely 
tried, iy then Informed that his Iady-love is absent, 
and invited in to see for himself. 

He rushes into the house, and searches from 
room to room, until he finds her in her bridal dress, 
ready to go to church. ‘Then are his troubles over, 
anu bis state as a benedict assured. 





WAR AMONG FROGS. 


Many of the citizens of Vermont will remember 
to have seen on one-lollar bills of the Windham 
County State Bank a vignette representing frogs 
fighting. This was engraved to commemorate 
what is known as the Battle of the Bull frogs. 


Many years ago, when the town of Windham 
was newly settled, there was a very dry senson. 
There are two large ponds in Windham, separated 
by @ considerable strip of land. Each of these 
ponds was inhabited by a large number of frogs. 
The smaller pond dried up, and its inhabitants 
started ina body ‘for the’ lower and” larger 
pond. They were met in the intervening space by 
h party from the larger pond, and a fierce and 
long-continued battle ensued "between the rival 


communities. 

‘The hideous clamor of the frogs during this 
encounter attracted the attention of several 
farmers, who witnessed the strange spectacle of 
bullfrogs engaged in a flerce aud deadly battle, 


The contest lasted twelve hours, and nearly all 























the inhabitants of the little town witnessed it. 
The war {s now one of the traditions of the place. 


Good Housekeepers are fast finding out that a 
pure Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a 
cent or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the 
most delictous of dishes, 


Avold goods ouly recom. 
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New Games for Christmas. 


Ilustrated Catalogue on receipt of 2-vent stamp. 


I. HORSMAN, Publisher, 341 way, New York. 


OFFER OF STAMPED GOODS. 


Fell 12 » 

1 Relt Tidy, 12x17 inches, Pinked) 99 cts, 

LARS Senrk 32283 ty tama 35 
Fringed and Stamped, § 25 et 


All the above Free for 70 cts. 80 cti si 
CLINTON STAMPING Co., 


—__trvington, New Jersey. For the Table. 
CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. Curtice Canned Fruits and Vegetables; Pure 


Fruit Jellies, Preserves and Jama: “Pleasant 
A délicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and 


Dreams” Mince Meat; Plum Puddings; Meat 
THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


Delicacies are unsurpassed. 
If your grocer cannot supply you, send direct to 
If it cannot be obtained from dealers, send five cents 
in stamps for sample package to 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. 


Rochester, N. Y., 
OntarxaTons axD MANUFACTURERS. for prices, catalogue and souvenir, mentioning 
“Beware of Imitations.” Aention this Paper. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A Christmas Present 


Nothing better than our SORRENTO BRACKET SAW OUTFIT. 

















For your Boy. 
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This Outfit formerly cost $1.00. | 
Now only 50 cents, 


= eco 





jyiun this Out, Brackets, Watch Stands, Easels, Match Safes, Mirror Frames, Paper Cutters, Hanging Baskets, 
Tollet Stands, Stereoscople Viow-Holders, Pen Racks, Table Mats and many other beautiful ornaments, can be 
easily made. 

Qur First Announcement of a Bracket Saw Outfit appeared In THe YourH's Comrasion of April, 1874, 
Thousands of these Outfits were obtained by our subscribers. The price asked was 1.0. 
same Outfit to a new generation of boys and girls at a greatly reduced price. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 22,tecelpt of 50 cents and 10 cents extra for postage and packing, wo will send to 
iF le any person our new Sorrento Scroll Saw Outfit consisting of I’ Polished 12-Inch 
Birch-Wood Bracket Saw e, 12 Saw Blades, 1 Drill Point and Handle, 1 Sheet Impression Paper, 2 Sheets 
Assorted Designs and 1 Manual. 


‘This Outfit will not only cultivato a mechanical ingenuity, but it will interest the boys in the adornment of 
their homes and also enable them to make beautifal Hollday Gifts. 


THE YouTH’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Tens of 
‘o-day we offer the 














«What a fascinating perfume! What is it? «Why, it’s 
Lundborg’s Edenia. 1 saw it advertised and sent five 2c. stamps for a trial sample.” 


Is “Perfumery” a name and does any combination of high- 
sounding words constitute a Perfume? These are strange ques- 
tions, but think for a moment how much they suggest. There is 
no other one article of toilet use so gratifying and at the same time 
so refreshing and satisfactory, as a fine and honest Perfume, one 
that is rightly made, and perhaps there is no other one thing in the 
way of a luxury we so readily pay our money for. This is so gen- 
erally recognized that it has of late led to what might be called an 
' “epidemic” of cheap Perfumes that are unintelligently and, there- 
fore, unskilfully made, and have little or no worth in common 
with real Perfumes. ; 

Lundborg’s are real Perfumes and are the result of a life- 
time study and experiment. Lundborg was a most skilful 
botanist and chemist, and Lundborg’s Perfumes bear the 
closest and most satisfying resemblance to the odors of the 
flowers,—they are natural and delicate. If you have not tried 
them send five two-cent stamps for a sample of either 4/pine 
Violet, Goya Lily, Edenia, Maréchal Niel Rose or Swiss Lilac, to 
Lapp &- Corrin, 24 Barclay Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Where did you get it?” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘As to the food, well, it costs $3.50 to 34.00 








| 


“Wait. ‘Tell me how you get breakfasts and 


For the Companton. suppers for five and a half cents each.” 


YOUNG MEN IN OUR CITIES. 


iny dinner. I've been doing that for a fortnight, 
and find I get on very well, though the milk don't 
seem to be so well acquainted with honest cows 
as our milk ‘down home’ seemed to he.” 
“And your dinner?" . 
“Well, for dinner 1 have a good square meal.” 
«What does that cost ?”” i 
Itis estimated that not far from thirty thonsand | “Twenty-five cents. At some dining-rooms 
persons sleep in rented rooms in Boston lodging- | you can got soup and fish and meat, vegetal es 
houses. Most of these are young men and women |and two kinds of dessert, besides ten or coffee 
from the country, a considerable proportion of for that sum. Sometimes, to average up the 
whom are bravely struggling to live respectably | cost, I go to a restaurant where my sister gets 
on very small salaries. [her meals. There twenty-one meals are given 
‘The goneral interest felt in the manner of life |for three dollars. I take a punch out of her 
of these lodgers induced the writer to seek inter- ticket, and pay her the price: fifteen cents. 
views with many of them. What was told him “You're lonely at times, I suppose ? 
is in part given below, and as nevrly as possible} “Well, yes, sometimes. I go to chareh, you 
in the language of the narrators. | see, and sing in the church choir, and have made 
One of the first of the young men seen, lived in ja few friends in that way. ‘Then there are the 
a brick block on a street very Jargely filled with | libraries, and in the summer I take long evening 
lodging-houses. He was a muscular young walks, or play base-ball on the Common. 


Lodging-House Life. 





“By living on a loaf of bread and a quart— 
now and then three pints—of milk a day, besides 





Narrow Quarters. 


fellow of eighteen who had recently come to 
Boston from the Provinces, and occupied a room 


which was hardly more than a closet- 





to talk, and expressed himself with great frank 
ness. 


Statements of a Young Man from 
Canada. 


“1 understand what you have come for, and I 
shall be glad to give you the information you 


It} 


seek. You see for yourself the room I have. 
is a side room, about big enongh for a small 
pantry. 
general heat of the house. 
“You must be cold, then, sometimes.” 
“No. There's a good furnace in this house, 





and by leaving my door open, a god deal of heat 





s into the room; besides, I'm from Canada, 


feel the cold as a less rug: 
“Your room is certainly 
“Yes. That short mantel-bed, the little bureau, 
and my small trunk area tight fit for it, as you 
see. ‘There's uo closet, so I use that row of pegs 
on the wall. But this room is quite ample com- 


vared with the one 1 got into when I first came 
to Boston. 





“Thatewas an attic room, with just enough 
space, lengthwise, for a small bed and a miniature 
dressing-case. ue little chair was edged into it 
somehow. I couldn't find space for my trunk 
except by keeping it on end. To open it, I used 
to run it into the hall, or get it upon the bed. 

“It’s fact, there really was hardly space enough 
in the room for the necessary motions in putting 
on and taking off one’s clothes. 1 wanted to sleep 
in something bigger than a packing-box, so I got 
out of that and came here.” 

The young man continued: “I'm getting $6.00 
a week in a wholesale store. I'm not disap- 
pointed as to the amount of my pay. I knew 
the big stories I'd heard before coming from 
home, of great wages in the States, were all 
nonsense; but for all that," he , laughing, 
“I find it hard to keep alive. Nevertheless, I've 
lately been cutting save 


up. 











down expenses so as to 





© sare up on 36.00 a week ! 
do that?” 


“Wall, in the first place, 1 have to spend 
every week for this cupboard—my 
‘now. Then by strict economy —and 
mighty strict Lassure you, though my work don't 
oblige me to wear cuffs—I manage not to average | 
over twenty cents a week for my laundry." | 

“Well, your meals must cost you from $3.50 | 





room, you 
it bas to be 





ke recess 
at the end of an upper hall. He was very willing 


What heat it receives comes from the 


nd something of an athlete, and perhaps do not 


| had spells of delirium tremens. 


“Sometimes, though, of a Sunday afternoon 1 
feel lonely, but I generally work the feeling off 
by writing a Jong letter home. That seems like 
talking to the folks, and helps wonderfully. But 
T tell you, sir, for a country boy who has heen 
used to looking out on ‘all out-doors,” such a 
cramped little box as my room is, with only a view 
of the grimy block across the way, is at times 
hard to bear. I'm not in the room much, though 
—thank Heaven! 1 shall have a ‘raise’ in my 
pay before long, I hope; then I'll go where 
there’s more space for breathing and moving.” 








Sick in a Lodging-House. 


Saving in food expense is sometimes hazardous 
economy, as the testimony of another worker 
shows. 

“I came here,” he said, “from Vermont. I 
was quite ‘green,’ and made some rather serious 
mistakes as to boarding and lodging. Soon after 
I commenced work I found that my wages were 
too small to meet my expenses, and I must be 
more careful about expenditures, or I should go 
to the wall; so I resolved to cut down on food. 

“I made a few doughnuts answer for breakfast, 
a glass of milk and a few crackers for supper, 
and a cheap sandwich or two for dinner. Some- 
times I was rash enough to buy baked beans at a 
cheap restaurant; that I deemed an extravagance. 

“Jt was not loug before I began to feel weak 
and depressed, and thought it was caused by my 
hard work. The depression continued, and at 
length I was utterly prostrated, and had to go 
back home for a six months’ recruiting. 

“I had a miserable time of it, too, in trying to 
cut down on lodging expense. I hired a cheap, 
rather dirty room in oue of the old, shabby city 
houses that was managed by people who couldn't 
afford to be very particular in the selection of 
their lodgers. 

“This was in winter time. The house was 
respectable, or tried to be; but it hadn't much 
else to commend it. The people who kept it 
were kind-hearted, but slack and ignorant. My 
room was cold asa barn. I tried sometimes to 
heat it by shutting the door and turning up as 
much of a blaze as J conld coax out of the gas- 


Jets. There was not much heat to be got that 
w 


I 
a 











‘The children of the landlady at length ‘came 
down with the mumps,’ and were generous 
enough to give them to me. I couldn't very well 
have had a worse present. I was well aware that 
for an adult to have the mumps and a cbill on 
top of it meant a trying siege of illness, if not 
death. 

“Well, sir, I was too ill to go to work, and 
| moped about that dark, dirty kitchen all day, 
| hugging the stove. I didn’t dare stay in my own 
room; it would have been sure death, it was so 
| cold there. 

“T couldn't eat; for a man with the mumps, 
/&8 you know, can’t swallow anything without, 
; 80 to speak, cutting his neck in two; and the 
landlady didn't know enongh to make me gruel 
or beef-tea. T certainly had about as wretched 
4n experience as you can imagine. How I lived 


| through it I don’t know, but the mumps worked 
off at last. 





“Oh, I forgot to tell you that when at night I'd 
| crawl from the kitchen to hed, 
| UP heavily to prevent 


; sleep T got broken 
How can you! 


, and cover myself 
a chill, I'd have what. poor 
up by a noise—really an 
infernal noise—made overhead by a lodger who 
For right-down 
wretchedness, it seems to me there's no situation 
Worse than that of a poor fellow, sick and alone 
in a cold, squalid city lodging-house 

“How are you living now ?” 

“tAs the majority of lodgers on low wages live. 
1 hire a reasonably comfortable room, and get 
my meals at dining-rooms, on the meal-ticket 





experience in lodgings. 
11 ought to say serious. 
story you can apply the proper adjective. 


house that had a 
lady ran it who was said to be ‘wotherls 


meals the name of each boarder as he gave his 
order, in this manner: 


hear much of what was said in the kitchen. 
@ poor young fellow, trying hard to ‘tind himself” 
on next to no wages, I naturally had the cheapest 
room in the house, while a few who sat at the 
table hired suites quite elegant by comparison. 


their rooms were well and promptly .served, I 
noticed that when the order, ‘Steak for Mr. 
Faxon!"—my name—was given at the slide, 
small pieces of meat, the poorest part of the cut, 
were almost sure to come out. 
soggy potatoes, I was served with them. 


my surprise, out camo a large, juicy steak with 
mealy potatoes, such as I had not seen since T 
had been in Boston. 
the landiady had become in reality ‘motherly," 
and for the first time since I entered the house, 


of fine large blackberries was set by me. 


may be sure that I then felt as if I had been 
nominated for a high office. But almost instantly 
T heard a commotion behind the slide: 

“*You've been and given Mr. Highton’s steak 


to Mr. Faxon. Go and take it away—and the 
blackberries, too.” 


“1 can't.” 
“You mu: 
“oT sha'n't 
“You shall!’ 


“The dispnte was still going on, when another 


= 1 if the very next day another di: 
: d | plan. 3 y ver disagreeable events 
|to $4.00 a week, and then your clothes and) Pin ais. You may say it's as good as ean | ad not happened. A maiden lady sat no a 
‘extras —" ¥ ed 1 for the price.” from ine, who was one of the most fussy 
‘Wait a moment. I don't pretend to furnish | be expected Pp exacting persons I have ever seen ey ani 
my clothes yet, so they don’t count. When : i creaked somewhat at breakfast meet dae 
| ssi ‘i y much alone. 5 id the 
ines to extras, I let them pretty muel is nervous, angry woman do | 
My food is now costing me rather less than $2.50 Another Experience. narrows, Snes cowie d Bit sand mn em 
e ink 1 verage together # 5 geek Y break the 
eee ea coer aeerddinner "| Another country boy opens bis account of the | chair to pieces. 
about seventy-sev' , 


petty annoyances, and what may be called the 
grim humor, of iife in a cheap lodging-house as 
follows: 

“In some respects I've had a rather funny 


“This decisive action of the maiden lags, 
course, left one less chair in the dining-ron, 
Well, that night when I entered my room 1 
Perceived that my only chair—a neat, sre 

little chair—had been removed, andi, 
its place was a rickety, soiled afair, that 
T almost feared would break and let ne 
down upon the floor if 1 sat upon i 
carelessly. 

“1 might not have made ang objection 
to this change bad not another ludget 
suddenly appeared and claimed it. 
was, I belicve, the only chair furnish! 
to his room. The landlady, in order t 
make up for the deficiency in the 
dining-room, bad taken my chair, and 
ine had taken my neighbor's, 

“In this case I acted Promptly, 
Allowing the other lodger to take his 
property, I went to the dining-room and 
brought up from it, for mp chamber 
as good a chair as I could find. 

“In the midst of the era of uncum- 
fortable feeling caused by the chait 
episode, I went away on a short sular. 
ban visit. Returning after an absence 
of three days, I knew when I entered 
my room that some stranger had oa. 
pied it during my absence." 

“How could you be sure of that?" 

“Oh, there are always certain small displie- 
ments of furnishings from their accustomed 
positions that the regular occupant at one 
detects. At any rate, I was right in this instance, 
During my absence, the room, for the exclusive 
use of which 1 was paying rent, was occupied by 
an applicant for temporary shelter, known in 
lodging phrase as a ‘transient.’ 

“My neighbor, whose chair had been traus 
ferred to my room, was kind enough to give me 
the facts in the case, and by the way, I have goo! 
reason to be glad of that little chair difficulty, for 
it introduced me to a capital fellow who has teen 
a warm friend of imine ever since.” 

“Well, you left that house, I suppose?” 

“I did.” 

“And then you found a better place ?” 

“You can judge for yourself. Remember that 
I was earning a mere pittance, and could vot 
choose my lodgings. 1 wandered about the 
‘odging-districts’ of Boston, until I found and 
engaged a room that was at any rate clean and 
within my means. But it was a mere niche 
There was no place in it for my trunk, whieh had 
to stand in the hall, and the door could ou 
partially opened because there was no swinging 
space for it. 

“1 hired that room at the beginuing of winter, 
and owing to its situation, I think it was the 
{coldest I ever was in. After business houré 1 
| had to do one of two things: either go to bed in 
order to keep warm, or go to the reading-room ut 
the Young Men's Christian Association or tothe 
Public Library 

“Just to keep warm ?” 

“Just to keep warm. I may have develope s 
habit of reading becanse of this, but if I bare. 
the low temperature of that room is responsille 
for it. It is hardly necessary to say that this 
lodging-house had no parlor for its guests. | left 
it as soon as I could, and am managing, witha 
room-mate, to get on now quite comfortably. 














Breakfast and Supper in his room. 


Funny? Well, perhaps 
When I tell you my 


“My first place was a boarding and lodging- 
eputation for gentility, and a 








“It was a practice at this house to call out at 


«Mr, Cobb's steak !* 

*«*4 chop and coffee for Mrs. Davis!” 

“At table I sat near the order-slide, and could 
As 


“Well, while the lodgers who paid the most for 


If there were 


“Well, one morning I gave my order, and to 





T made up my mind that 


began to feel that I was cared for and thonght 
little of. 


“I bad hardly touched the steak, when a 











Reckless and Fatal Habits. 


There is still another side to lodging-howse life 
that is often attractively presented to young men 
beginning city work. Only a small part of slat 
was told me can be recorded here. Enough 
however, will be given to show the fatal dangers 
that environ the homeless city worker. 33 

“Yon say you have ‘arks’ in this house 
was asked of a young man, who hired & a 
in the older part of the city near the busines 
centre. His room, like others that I saw, "8 
decorated with theatre-posters, taken from 1% 

urants. e. 
“tata? Yes. To be sure some of it's Yi 
hoy’s play, but then I must confess that bens 
us take a glass of wine or stronger liquor \ ie 
we want it; and when it comes to & tren Z 
game of cards,—well—say for smnall stal a 
enongh to make it exci why, we're Here 
you know, every time. 

“As to larks; well, 

that follows, we break chairs 
the fellows injured a marble-topped 





Afflicted. 














in boxing and in the fon 
occasionally. Once 
table to te 
don't think 








tune of $7.50. I paid my share. 1 
th fellows did. 

vores smashed in the front door gies re 
was paid for), and we've entered the ie oe 
lodger we didn’t like,—becanse she ‘told ie a 
and pulled out all her bureau drawers, vet the 
tered her things all over the room. She 

{next morning. We are most of us nt 
the romanes | of course ‘float the duck" when we feel mn ke 
ling wound,’ but I| “Float the duck? I don’t understan , 

‘€ accepted it without open complaint | “Why, we(chip in the money and stan general 


waiter slipped up to me, made a movement to get 
iny steak away, but seemg I had cut off a small 
Portion of it, and that had better not he done, 
she took the blackberries, and carried them to 
Mr. Highton at the aristocratic end of the table, 
leaving in their place a smaller plate of much 
less attractive berries. 

“Of course this incident left what 
writers might call a ‘rank 
should hav 
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treat for something to drink. Of course some 
fellow drinks too much and gets to feeling Aigh 
You know, occasionally, but the rest of us are on 
the lookout, as a general tule, and help bim 
up-stairs or to bed, so as not to make too much 
noise."” 

“You spoke of card-playing—” 

“Oh, yes! and shaking dice; there’s plenty of 
that going on. You may set it down, sir, as 
sure, that there's little reading done in lodging- 
houses. I say that pretty strong. I've lodged 
in a great many and I know.” 

“Why is there so little reading ?”* 

“Well, there's the bother with noisy chums, 
and jolly neighbors; and there’s the cold rooms. 
‘The hoys, of an evening, like to crowd together 
into as warm a room as any of em have, and 
then they'll send out for a pitcher of beer,—or 
maybe for something stronger,—and then of 
course we must have some- 
thing to amuse us, so we 
take out cards and chips 
for a game. It's not an 
unusual thing for some of 
the boys to play steady 
from Saturday evening up 
to nearly Monday morning 
without getting a wink of 
sleep meanwhile, and only 
stopping for their ineals.” 

“Let me understand you. 
The boys, you say, play 
poker and the like, steadily, 
without sleep, all Saturday 
night?" 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And all day Sunday?" 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And most, perhaps all, 
Sunday night?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Without any sleep ?* 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you must be in a 
shocking condition by Mon- 
day morning.” 

“Yes, most dead; that's 
abont the size of it. We 
fellows who've played like 
that aint fit for work Mon- 
I’ve been there, aud 
A fellow can hardly 
hold his head up or keep 
his eyes open of a Monday 
morning, after that kind 
of a racket. Of course it's hard work to ‘catch | 
up’ to full strength during the rest of the week, 
so it’s a dead loss and worse every way 

“Do you mean to say that this sleepless all- 
night and all-day playing is frequent among the 
boys ?"" 

“Well, yes, with some of them. Of course 
there are objections raised to it—especially to the 
“ Sunday part of it—in some lodging-houses.”” 














Another Confession. 


The statements of this very frank young man 
were confirmed by other young men. One very 
intelligent clerk said: 

“Yes, the ‘growler's rushed’ in most of the 
cheaper lodging-houses of Boston. Now and 
then there are objections made by the lodging- 
house keepers, and then the liquors are taken into 
the rooms on the sly. f 

“The boys soon find out when it's safe to bring 
objectionable persons or articles into a house. 
They are quick to contrive ways of evasion, and 
there's a deal gues on in lodging-houses that isn’t 
known by the people who keep them.” 

A natural inference would be that insufficient 
pay—while tending to lead thoughtless young 
women into evil ways—would serve as a check 
upon vice in young men. Yet, through one 
contrivance and another—such as the treating 
and borrowing practices of the young men; the | 
postponement or evasion of the payment of debts; 
the occasional pawning of a trinket or article of 
use; the winning of sinall stakes at cards—many 
of the young men manage to degrade themselves 
with cheap vice to an extent that at first thought 
seems impossible. 


Sensible Testimony. 





Of a refined and sensible young man, perhaps 
nineteen years old, who came from Maine into, 
Boston lodgings, the question was asked : | 

“How can a young man in lodgings—a total 
stranger in Boston—make pleasant and elevating 
acquaintances ?"" 

“Through our churches," was theanswer. “If 
a fellow got no other good by going to church, | 
he'd be pretty sure to get the help of pleasant | 
acquaintances among the young people; especially 
if he joined the Sunday school and Young People’s 
Society.” 

The young man was right, and his suggestion 
indicates an important work that should be 
undertaken by churches and by benevolent 
individuals. Our Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations are doing what they can to throw around | 
these young men good influences, but their means 
are wholly inadequate. 

‘The knowledge gained by this investigation is 
almost appalling. These bright young fellows 
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in our cities on whom to a large extent our 
country’s future depends, and who are now 
living homeless and many of them tainted lives, 
can be reached and saved for God and humanity 
by special effort, rightly directed. 

What men or women, whut churches will 
undertake this Christlike work ? 
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For the Companion. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND READING. 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


Second Paper.—What Not to Read. 


Did you ever hear of Punch's advice to a 
young couple who were about to marry, and who 





See Article—‘Young Men in Our Cities.” 


asked his advice? He said, “Don't.” So when 
the young people through The Companion ask 


|my advice about reading, my first advice is 


“Don’t.” 

I think there is too much reading and too little 
thinking. It is quite as important to know what 
not to read as to know what is worth reading. 
This article is a kind of danger-signal; like that 


| which you have sometimes seen put up on the 


boards in winter in places where the ice was thin. 

‘There are some absolutely bad books in the 
books written to make men and women 
to make them more animal; books that 
leave a bad anemory in the imagination; books 
that teach falsehood instead of truth; books that 
are sometimes circulated secretly in school or 
neighborhood circles, shown confidentially by 
one hoy to another. 

My first danger-signal, then, is against all such 








books. Never look at a book that a companion 
shows you in secret; never take a hook which is 





lent with the injunction, “Don't tell;” never 
read a hook on the sly—one which you would he 
ashamed to read alond or to have your mother 
see you read. 

Then there are books which are not bad for 
older persons but are bad for younger ones, just 
as there are kinds of food good for adults but 
not for children. 

There are books of science and of literature 
which you may read by-and-hy, but which you 
are not yet ready for. There are books which 
discuss problems in religion and philosophy which 
‘ou are not yet ready to wrestle with. There 
are books, and there are sometimes articles in 
magazines, that raise questions which you are 
not yet ready to answer; and other books and 





articles that revile or scoff at what you have | 


been taught to revere. 

When you are older yon will be able to estimate 
this scoffing at its true value, to understand the 
answer to these questions, or to see that, if you 
cannot answer them, that does not affect truth, 
and purity, and goodness, and love, and the duty 
of being true, aud pure, and good, and loving. 
Meanwhile, it is not wise for yon to read such 
books and articles, just as it would not be wise 
for you to attempt to do a man’s work in Ia: 
a stone wall or building a house or holding a 
plow. 

Then there is a great deal of what we call 
| “trash” printed. By trash I mean books and 
| stories the reading of which can do no one any 
| good; and what does no one any good is sure to 
do some harm. There are some story papers 
that are filled with trash; some cheap libraries 
that are almost wholly made of trash. 

There are stories of impossible adventnre, b 
breadth escapes, romantic brigands, impossibly 
pious youths and maidens, pictures of life such 
as never were and never ought to be; stories of 
boys and girls and men and women such as you 
never saw and no one ever saw. 
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These books and stories are bad because they 
are false; they are lies. A stury may not be 
true, and yet it may not be false; it is not false 
| if it isa story of what might have happened; a 
| story of such boys and girls, men and women as 
actually exist in life. All good stories except 
avowedly impossible ones, such as fairy tales, 
are in this sense true, that they represent life as 

it really is, or at least as it might be and should 

be, and perhaps one day will be. 

Stories of unreal life, impossible life, are trash. 

I shall not tell you the names of the papers which 

publish trash, for I am sure that The Companion 
| Will not wish to advertise them. But there are 
| periodicals that are free from all immoral publi- 
| cations and all trash, and in them you will find 
| more than reading—good reading. 
| Among the things not to read are the cheap 
|stories and the cheap story papers. ‘There is 

: plenty of good literature, 
and it is more interesting 
than trash. 

Do not spend all your 
time in reading even the 
best newspapers and the 
best magazines. They con- 
tain a great deal of interest- 
ing and entertaining read- 
ing, and a great deal that is 
instructive and useful. But 
if yon read only in the 
newspapers and magazines, 
you will never get acquaint- 
ed with the best literature; 
you will form a habit of 
desultory and fragmentary 
reading; you will not re- 
member what you have 
read; you will have read a 
great many interesting and 
even a great many instruc- 
tive things, but you will 
have no order or system in 
your reading. 

You have sometimes, per- 
haps, put a dissected map 
together. You know the 
difference between the map 
when it is put together and 
the same map when all the 
pieces are thrown together 
without any order in the 
box. But a person, all of 
whose reading is in news- 
Papers and magazines, has 
his knowledge like the pieces of a dissected map 
lying in disorder in the box. 

He may have taken a great deal into his mind; 
but it is not classified, arranged, put in order. 

C.L.S.C.—do you know what those letters 
mean? They mean Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. It is a circle organized by 
| Bishop Vincent to help people to read system- 
jatically, at home, the hest things in literature 
{and science. It prescribes for them a course, 
recommends to them the books, and gives them, 
lat the end of a four years’ reading, diploma 
| certifying what they have doue. : 
| It has done a great deal of good by helping 
people in thousands of homes throughout the 
| United States to read systematically. 
| Now if one does all his reading in newspapers 
and magazines, though he select 60 good a 

periodical as The Youth's Companion, his reading 
| will not be systematic. ‘The reading in magazines 
‘and newspapers ought to “fill in the chinks.” 

To read most usefully you must read system- 
atically; and to read systematically you must 

read books. 
| Do not read dull books. Do not read—I said 
| this before in the preceding article—for the sake 
of reading, or measure your reading by the 
number of pages you have read. The object of 
reading is to make us think; and if we do not 
think, the reading is of very little use. 

Henry Ward Beecher was a wise reader. He 
told me once that he was a very slow reader; 
“because,” said he, “I read a little way, and 
something in the book or magazine sets me to 
| thinking, and I lay it down and just sit still and 
| think.” 

Such a reader does not get over a great many 
pages ina day ; but he gets a great many thoughts 
in a day; and that is the main thing. Do not 
read what you are not interested in, unless you 
can get interested in it for the sake of what you 
| are learning from it. 
; And finally do not read too much. Youth is 
the time to get good Inngs, good appetites, good 
digestion, good sleep. And the place to get these 
is out of doors, in the open air, in active work or 
active sports. 

It is better to study botany by gathering the 
j wild flowers in the woods than by reading about 
it in the parlor; to study natural history by hunt- 
ing butterflies with a net of your own than by 
reading Wood's “Natural History ;” to make 
| your own adventures in the nearest woods than 
| to read about Livingstone’s. 

A little reading is very good; too much reading 
is very bad. Reading what is worth remembering 
is very valuable; reading and straightway for- 
getting is worse than valueless. Reading what 
is both interesting and instructive is very useful; 
reading what interests only and does not instruct, 
or what does not instruct because you are not 
interested in it, is of doubtful value. Reading 
what you can put together and make part of your 
































systematic knowledge may be of the greatest 
value to you; reading mere seraps and fragments 
may be of no value at all. 

Ina third paper I shall try to tell yon what to 
read. 


———+e— 


For the Companion. 


CHINA-PAINTING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


In order to decorate prettily some dainty little 
things for Christinas, it is not at all uecessary to 
begin im the old way, with a full china-painting 
outfit. 

The motive of the decorations to be used being 
simple in design and adapted to beginners, but 
few waterials will be required. In every instance, 
however, the work, if well done, must prove very 
pretty in result, and of much practical nse. 

By completely finishing one article at a time, 
and by investing only in such material as is 
necessary to the decoration of that article, you 
will be able to test thoroughly your ability with- 
out expending much money for an outfit which 
would be worse than useless to you, should you 
find yourself unfitted for this branch of art- 
work. 

With a little ingenuity and careful attention to 
the details of each lesson, you will find that you 
can achieve satisfactory results, though you may 
possess but little artistic talent; for a china 
decorator needs not so much to be an artist— 
though of course that is important—as to be a 
persevering and painstaking workman. 

Let us begin with cups and saucers. Such 
seemingly endless variety of design is to be found 
in these articles that you may find it difficult to 
decide on the prettiest shape. Select an after- 
dinner coffec-cup with few flutings for our first 
attempt. Let it have a quaint little handle, and 
if you are fortunate enongh to find it, one with 
three or four little feet to stand upon. 

This will cost about thirty-five cents. Then 
buy a bottle of bright liquid gold, costing seventy- 
five cents, anda camel's-hair brush costing twelve 
cents—one dollar and twenty-two cents in all. 

It is also well to have on hand a hottle of weak 
alcohol, to remove stains from the hands at the 
close of the lesson. Now we are ready to begin. 

Pour a little of the liquid gold—a brown, 
strange-smelling liquid—into a small, clean d 
a small butter-plate will serve the purpose. Dip 
in the new brush and paint, as smoothly as 
possible, the inside of the cup, the tiny feet 
underneath it, the little twisted handle, and then 
the circular space in the saucer where the cup 
rests. Then put away cup and saucer in some 
place entirely free from dust. 

Always avoid dust as you wonld a contagion. 
If there is sweeping in any part of the honse, 
wait until afternoon for the painting. If the 
ash-men are holding their usual noisy caynival in 
the back alley, wait until they have passed 
beyond hearing. 

Be sure, also, that the stoves and furnaces 
have been shaken before you settle down to 
work, for I have known the dust that caine from 
@ register to ruin a morning's work. If the dust is 
once burned into your work, its elegant smooth- 
ness is destroyed, and nothing can ever make it 
right. 

When the cup and saucer are perfectly dry, 
they are ready to be fired. The firing will cost 
ten or fifteen cents, unless you should want the 
burner to puta line of gold on the edge of the 
saucer, which will cost a trifle more. 

At times this isa great addition. The burner 
does it very deftly by means of a wheel; but it is 
too trying a piece of work for a beginner to 
undertake. At all events, do not try it on the 
first cup and saucer. 

Mark your brush, “Bright gold,” and never 
use it for anything else. Never wash it out. 
Each time before using, soften it in the tiny bottle 
of lavender-oil which now comes with every 
bottle of bright liquid gold; dry it carefully, and 
use as the first time. 

Be very careful, too, that none of the liquid is 
on any part of your hand; for if you have the 
slightest particle on your fingers, a purple stain 
will come wherever they have touched the china. 
Sometimes, after firing, you can sandpaper such 
astain away, but prevention is the best corrective. 

The most beautiful of all after-dinner coffees is 
one of the Belleek cups and saucers, with cactus 
handle, Trenton make, costing about a dollar 
each. [t has to be gilded, fired, regilded, and 
fired again to bring it to perfection, owing to its 
thin, shell-like texture. 

You will find, however, that the result will more 
than repay yeu for all your trouble. One cup 
alone makes a most exquisite wedding-gitt. 

There is a very pretty custom now of sending 
a cup and saucer to a newly-engaged friend; and 
one of the white and gold ones would be just the 
thing. 

If you are very ambitious, owing to the success 
of your first venture, try making a set of A 
half-dozen, different in shape, but similar in 
decoration, will make a most beautiful wedding 
sift. 

‘A friend, not long since, striving for originality, 
gilded a set of six on the outside of cup and 
entire surface of saucer. The result was a beau- 
tiful brownish-looking gold, owing to the reflec- 
tion; but though odd and unique, they were not 
quite as dainty as the white and gold of our first 
lesson. C. E. BREwsTER. 


























DISTANT OBJECTS. 


Does the color of an object at all affect the distance 


at which it ean be seen? Why? 


ny can large objects be seen farther than smallones? | Pov Oey io doing good rather than evil. A 


Why do even the largest objects finally disappear 
the distance ? 


Distant objects often look blue. Why? 
Why are lighthouses placed so high? 


ee 


THE HERITAGE. 


The rich man’s son inherits lands, . 
mand piles of brick, apd stone, and gold; 
And he inherits soft white bands, 
‘And tender flesh, that fears the cold, 
Sor dares to wear a garment old 
ritage, it seems to me, 
duet toutSe would wish to hold in fee. 


an’s son inherits cares: 
Te ae ‘may break, the factory burn, 
A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
‘And soft white bands could hardly earn 
A uring that would serve bis turn; 
aheritage, It seems to me, 
due scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits wants, 
His stomach craves for dainty fare; 

‘With sated heart he hears the pants 
Of toiling binds with brown ar! 
4nd sreartes, ‘In bis easy-chair 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

ue scarce would wish to hold tn fee. 


‘What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
‘Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 

Abardy frame, and a hardier spirit. 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toll and art; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold'in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
‘Wishes o’erjoy’d with humble things, 

A gank adjudged with toll-won merit, 
‘Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in bis labor sings; 

A heritage, It seems to me, 

‘A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
‘A patience learn’d of being poot 
caubage:if sorrow come, to bear It 

‘A fellow-feeling that is sure 

To make the outcast bless his door ; 
A heritage, {t seems to me, 
‘A king might wish to hold’in fee. 


Orich man’s son ! there is a toil 
‘That with all others level stands: 
Large charity doth never soll, 
But only whiten, soft white hands— 
This Is the best crop from thy lands; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 


© poor man's son! scorn not thy state; 
‘here is worse weariness than thine— 
In merely being rich and great : 
‘Toll only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benlgn— 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
‘Worth being poor to hold in fee. 


Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
‘Aré equal In the earth at last ; 

Both, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your helrsbip vast 
By record of a well-fill'd past; 

A heritage, It seems to me, 

‘Well worth a life to hold in fee. 


—James Russell Lowell. 
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FOUNDLINGS. 


One of the legends of good King Alfred | to the old lady's hous 
declares that when he and his huntsmen were 


one day riding through a forest they saw an| the party, and i wieh to pay you for tt. What was 


eagle's nest. It was in a tree on the top of 


steep cliff, and from it they heard a sound like | value to me 
the crying of an infant. A man was sent to| Would much rather have ihe ho; 
climb to the nest, and in it he found a baby boy 
alive and unhurt. The King carried the little| 4,” 8 fillec 
boy home, and he grew up in the royal family, at she was perfectly wilting to give the soldiers 
and became one of Alfred’s most heroic fol- 


lowers. 


It is told as “a little romance” of the home | hog?” 


life of Dinah Muloch Craik, the author of “Joh 
Halifax, 





roads."” 


panion. 


Ata Mechanics’ Fair in Boston hundreds looked 
with sympathizing eyes at little Hyman Pitonot, | Laattonye, by her slie, took her ofd hand in mine, 


“picked up at the North End,” and listened |/ was, and how! could not eat any of the pork. 


eagerly to the story of the poor deaf and dum! 
lad and his rescue. 

It would surprise us to know how many chil- 
dren owe their lives to what has been called 
“charitable accident."" Somebody found them— 
and pitied them. It would both surprise and 
gtieve us to know how many neglected human 
creatures are never even “found.” 

But it is a significant fact that the quick eye 
to note the forsaken and friendless, and the quick 
heart to feel for them, belong peculiarly to the 
genius of the religion of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The Christ-like love of man has in it the instinet 
of discovery. Christ himself came to seek the 
lost. His followers, too, are commanded to find 
them. 

Not often will one take a Moses out of the 
bulrushes, or a Sir John Nestling out of an 
eagle's nest, but it is a Christian deed to save 
anybody or anything worth saving. 

_If we cannot gather up little castaways we may 
discover in a misguided neighbor or acquaintance 
something which can he nurtured to redeeming 
strength and beauty. 

It is a noble thing to improve the condition of 
any fellow-being. The saying is older than the 
Roman republic, that they who plant trees are 
Posterity’s benefactors; and praise is always given 
to one who has “made two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before.”” 

No one is entirely without opportunities to be 


that she adopted a baby that was | should feel that it was blood money.” 
found one morning “on a stone at the cross- 


The child thrived under her careful 
narture, and became a loving daughter and com- | 847den and pulled a bunch of eschalots, brought 
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kind and humane, and to exercise practical 
nseful moment, the point of need, becomes the 


and improves it. 


ee 
BISHOP WILSON. 


In the seventeenth century Bishop Wileon was 
sent to the Iele of Man—then containing a lawless 
and {ghorant community —with such ‘unlimited 
power over clergy and people that It is a wonder 
in| tyrant did he prove, but a loving one, and all 
Manxinen to-day bless the good bishop’s name. 
Jn time of famine be threw open his own house to 
the needy, and gave without stint, asking no man 
whether he were saint or sinner, but only if he 
hungered. 

When his own means were gone, he begged 
from England, though he was, as one inletorian 
declares, “a man whe ‘would not have held out his 

ve his own life.” 
hat to save muesired preferment, but clung to his 
own thorny road th the zeal of one who has 
Stnounced: material good for the love of the 
ee may lords,” said Queen Caroline one day, 
as he approached the crowd of churchmen who 
Surrounded her, “here Is a bishop who does not 
come for translation.” ‘a 

“No, please your Majesty,” said Wilson, “I will 
not leave my wife in her old age because she is 





00) 
Polis island was, indeed, a poor spot, but he had 
wedded it for life. 

Ilis loving-kindness was of # sort which inevi- 
tably begets love in return. One day in the 
marketplace a little girl of seven years crossed 
his path. She was rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, bare 
of head and feet, and with a rush of love, the 

ray old bishop, patted her head, saying, “God 
flese you, my child!” The little maid courtesied. 

“God bless you, too, air,” said she. 

“Thank you, child, thank you!” said the good 
old man. “I dare say your Dlessing is as good as 
mine.” 

It was customary in those days to employ jour- 

neymen as tailors. One, Danny by name, was 
making a long walking-coat for the bishop, and in 
trying it on, he made numerous chalk-marks to 
indicate the place of buttons. 
“No, no, Danny,” said the bishop. “No more 
buttons than enough to fasten it. One will do. It 
would ill become # poor minister like me to go 
a.glitter with things like these.” 

Sow Danny had already bought the buttons, and 
had them at that moment in his pocket. Therefore 
he was sore iliscomfited, and said, pulling a woful 
face: 

“Mercy on me, my lord! What would happen to 
the poor button-makers if everybody was of your 
opinion?” 

FBution it ali over, Danny!” sald the bishop. 
“Button it all over!” 





———+0— —- 
EASING HIS CONSCIENCE. 


Old soldiers are full of foraging stories, but Mr. 
Watkins, in his “Jobuny Reb the Private,” relates 
one of a peculiar character. With several com- 
panions he had made a raid upon a farm-bouse in 
which lived an old woman and a sick daughter. 
The mistress of the house treated the soldiers 
kindly, but they had come in search of provender, 
and provender they meant to have. So they drove 
off her only pig, killed it, and carried it back to 
camp. 
Ihad a guilty conscience, 1 assure you. The hog 
waa cooked, but { could not eat a morsel of it. 
think it would have choked me. 

Shortly afterward my father sent me a ailver 
watch and some Confederate money. I could not 
rest. 1 took one hundred dollars, and went alone 





“Madam,” said 1, “some soldiers were here a 
short time’ago, and’ took your hog. I was one of 


it worth 


a) «why, sit 





she answered, “money is of no 
? I cannot buy anything that I need; 


“But that 1s Impossible, maduin; the hog ts, dead 
and eaten, and I have come to pay you for it.” 
The old lady’s eyes filled with tears. She declared 





everything whe had. “If the hog hud done us any 
good, she could not charge anything for it. 

“Well, madam,” says I, “here is a hundred. 
dollar bill, new issue. Will this pay you for the 


n | ,She drew herself up to her full height, and her 
cheeks flushed. “I do not want your money. I 


It was useless for me to urge the matter. 1 
helped her to catch a chicken—an old hen, about 
the last one she had—for dinner, went into the 





two buckets of water, and cut and brought wood 
enough to last for several days. 
She invited me to stay for dinner, and afterward 


and told her the whole story of the hog; how sorry 


‘Then t beryed her, as a special kindness, to take 
b | the hundred dollara, and go to ease my conscience. 


religion in some sort of helpful service. But the 


babe in the eagle's nest only to him who sees it 





mass, much more difficult to work. Yet it is 


origin, and the “pipes” are evidently the neck: 


thousands of years 8g0, 
he diamon 
temperature, we cannot think that the gems ¢ 


in a molten condition. 
wie is far more probable that, under pecul 


were formed where they are now found while 
rock was cooling off. It 


Tt is very interesting to know that this *motl 
roid? Wi tne ‘diamonds, ae it is called, bear 
considerable analog: 
stones that fall out of the heavens. 

Tf the anclents had known that fact, they wo 
have Invented a romantic story of some celes! 
forge in which the gods made gems; but we m 


volcanoes, or from the volcanoes of some ot! 


down again. 
—o— —— 


For the Conipanion. 


ASPIRATION. 


Fallen again! So—I give up the fight 
‘What boots it to strive, if forever and ever 
In spite of one's utmost of pain and endeavor, 

‘Still to cleave to the right, 

Still to follow the light, 

‘One falls from each height ? 


‘What boots it? 0 better to climb and to fall, 
To strive and to fall, to fight and be slain, 
Than to grovel content on the soul’s lowest plan 
‘At the spirit’s clear call 
‘Whoso stirs not at all, 
Hia cup shall be gall! 











JoserH B, Gi.pFI 
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AGAINST HIS OWN ORDERS. 
Young Abijah Hatch was in the stable with 


at school that day. “Bije’s” schooling was finish: 


old Billy to shake your fist at him. You know h 
he puts down his head and goes for you. 


climbed down behind the ducking-rock, where 
flat with the bank, to get a drink from the riv 


So I shook both fists at him, an 


rock. He was golng so fast he couldn’t stop. 

he went right over my head into the river.” 
“Let's try it on bim again,” said Joseph. 

“Yes, let's,” said Samuel. 

“You would, would you?” said their fath 

coming round’ the corner and looking sternly 

the three. 


fixing a severe eye on Bij 
me hear of you 
stand?” 





“Don't you ever 
doing it again, Do you und 





narian. 
‘That night Mr. Hatch told his wife the story, 
“Did you ever see old Billy act that way?” 
asked. 

“Yes; he g 
a fist at him.” 


Hatch, meditatively, as he went to bed. 


noticed Billy tearing across the fleld. 


for Mr. Hatch. 

He caught alg 
when he should have jumped. Dismayed at bel 
forgot the on-rushing Billy. 

A moment more, and Abijah was running 
help his father out of the river. 

“Here, dad, the bank’s not so steep here,” w 
all the wise boy sald. 





getting dangerous.” 
——~+er__- 
ACROSS THE REEF. 
The author of “A Crutse in an Opium Clipe 


Nealance—and himself were to accompany t 
captain, and take what soundings they could 


ed thr ith diamonds, lying embedded | it curled its crest to fall 
sprinted ee rltere nature made them, This blue | Then we pulled a little awa: 
an te inotg ue exposed to the weather, or treated | Our oars and let go the anchor, to 
With water, before it will yield up its treasures. ‘ 
ite witis'cleur. from the nature and appearance | Journey back to the ship. 
of the diamond-bearing rock that itis of voleanic 


ancl canoes, Whose fires died out probably 
pee cree When we consider that 
urns and {fs consumed at a high 


Tepe at those anclent pipes of rock were brought | redolent of spices and load 
there from the interior of the earth while the rock led to the 


what the real conditions of thelr formation were. 


to some of the meteoric 


practical-minded moderns simply draw the con-| (Pho"S ines by thie pariiculae 
ion thit some of the meteorites that fall upon | 0), : Particular family, and the 
asionsh nay possibly have been ejected from its | Ship news furnished the most interesting cong 


oes headlong at anybody that shakes 


man was standing on the ducking-stone, shakin 
his fist at the goat. Curlosity had been too much 


5 d out, undoul 
“Thank you, Abijah. Do you think your mother | 0f an Inch deep, had been gouge 
was watching? 1’ll sell tha? goat this week. He's | by the lower mandible of a tern, 


entertains his readers with a surf-boat adventure 
in which he participated off the coast of Formosa, 
where it had become necessary to make a landing 
in a new and dangerous place. Another man— 
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still | ride safely over the next twenty-seveuth seg 
‘pow the rocky tt 
y from the reet, laid, 
and a breath before we started Sy gue UA 
ans 


3 of ——- +o 
THEY FOLLOWED copy, 
con-| In the days when merchant vessels 


came bone 


1 brim wi 
silks and china, a certain family, deserivet 


ar | Miss Lesife in her “Peucll Sketches,” determoey 


conditions of prevsure and teinperature, they | to send beyond seas for a dinner sersice wigs 


the 


re meine to be learned | SHould outshine in beauty everything thus tar sen 


on this side the Atlantic. Original designs of tri 


her | and flowers, arranged in the form of a 


38 ‘wreath, 


had been made for it by a skilful artist, and te 
sea.captain who undertook the commission wy 
ld | charged to spare no money or paine in having j 
tial | properly carried out. ot 


ou, | Spring returned, and there was much wai 


wer | of the daily papers. At length the loug xy 


planet, and have gone circling through space until, vesecl arrived, and when she had cast anchor the 
freeting with the earth, gravitation brought them 


ladies of the family could scarcely refrai 
walking down to the wharf, to sce the thlp i 
held the box that held the china. 

Invitations were at once set out fora by 
projected dinner-party, at which the n 
Boake be displayed. ee 

The box was landed, and conveyed to the tous 
The whole family were present at the opening 
which was performed by Wr A— himeelt, while 
the servants peeped in at the door. 7 

As soon as a part of the lid was split of, 4 
a handful of straw removed, a pile of piste 
appeared, wrapped carefully jn paper. Esckot 
the family snatched up a plate, and bast wre of 
the covering. There were the flowers, glowing in 
beautiful colors, the gold stur and’ golden 4 
admirably executed. But under the gold atsr,on 
every plate, dish and tureen, were the word, 
“This in the middle !” 

The literal and exact Chivese workmen tai 
x. | copied this direction minutely froma very crootel 

line which Mr. A— had hastily scrawled on the 

pattern with a very bad pen, and of course, withou 
the slightest thought of finding it inserted verbaliz 
beneath the central ornament. 

Mr. A— laughed, his wife cried, the eermut 
his | giggled, and the daughter cried firet, and laughed 








e. 








two brothers, Samuel and Juseph, who had been afterward. 


‘The only silver lining to the cloud was the tia 


ed. | that thereafter Mr. A—— always bad something 


Mr. Hatch, who stood outside, could not but over- | amusing to tell his guests ata dinner-party. 
hear his sons’ conversation about the farm he-goat. 
“You know,” Bije was saying, “how mad it makes 


ow CROWS IN EXILE. 
‘The crow has no friends. Every man’s band 


“Well,” continued Abijah, “this afternoon 1] and every bird's bill is against him. Mr. B. i. 


Ws | Dutcher, dese 





hs bing in the Auk an ornithologial 


When I lifted myself, there was old Billy staring | trip to Great Gull Island, off the northeasen 


atme, J made up my mind to get aven with him. | extremity of Long Island, tells a curious story of 
he just tore at me. s a who eeem to hare 
Wrlenne wae real close] popped down behind the |e Unhappy lot of four crowe who seem 


‘3o| been prisoners as truly as Napoleou was at %. 
Helena. Mr. Dutcher’s visit was In August. 

Some time in the epring, before the ternsarrised, 
er, | of which Mr. Dutcher estimates that be saw fire 


er | thousand,—these four unlucky crows decided 
take up their residence on Great Gull Island 


y come in se haps 
“That was a mean trick to play on old Billy— | They may have come in search of food, or per 
und the water icy cold, too,” continued Mr. Hate, | they were seeking colltule, 


jet |. If the frat conjecture be the true one, they mut 
let | pave found plenty of what they cought, for the 
island was well stocked with the eg; 





young 


i ey wert r de, they 
“Yes, sir,” said the three boys all at once, for | of the terns. If they were ufter solide te 
their father was what ia called a strict discipli. | Were sadly disappointed, for uo soars had the 


terns arrived than they fell upon the crows, aul 

persecuted them relentlessly until, several ‘months 

ne | afterward, Mr. Dutcher avd his companions put 
an end to thelr misery: 

‘All this time it had been impossible for the cron: 

to leave the island. If one of them attemplel's 


NGurious! I'd like to see him do it," sald Mr. | Tise, a horde of terus was upon him alos 


he was out of the grags, and screaming, divior 


Ni ck and dashing at the unfortunate bird, soon dve 
Next day, Bije, on hits way buck fram the orchard: | tim back vo earth again, and then, notcontent et 


thut, continued to worry lim long after be bid 
settled down. 
‘The crows were truly ina ead plight The ters. 


ht of his son at the eritical moment | Hot sutiafied with worrying thelr victim sts 


ng | tice, even went so ‘far as to peck out 


8 vie ae tras 
Yound disobeying his ows orders the stern father | feathers; and Letween the exuvie th 


aces 
had dropped upon them, and the light pase 
to | Where the feathers had een patil os the cro 

resented a rather mottled appeal 
vay |” From the upper mandible of one « plece tie 


sheath and bone, half an inch long and sn tet 


yc erecution had rendered the 
oni use, tat tte aa 
be approached within twenty-five feet before 
would fly, and one of them was actually aug 
the hand.’ It preferred to be captured by 
rather than be chased by the terns. 
mo 

pecien Nees, 


TOO HASTY. 


Jumping at conclusions often results sean 
rassment to all concerned. Perhaps noel) Fo 
this better than a certain clerk In a Court © 


law office. He was sitting at his desk, waiting 


he 
as 





+o — 
DIAMONDS. 


The diamond, one of the most beautiful products 
of nature, Is at the same time one of its greatest | boat In the por Bicapel 
mysterles. How can the black lead of your pencil SRR ee alee ee eTaDe 
shoul Foug k y 
be, 80 to speak, own brother to the most brilliant | halfurowned: we NCS Ai80» though probably 
of gems? They are uoth erystallized carbon, but erything be 
how unlike! The chemist who could And out the | Count the rollers, beg! 
secret of turning common carbon into diamonds | had passed, he save chester ead ee Nest 
would be able to heap up a fortune by the side of | into the next one. Ite white, 
whlch ‘Monte Cristo’s cave of treasures would He, fore and aft, and for a second the boat was 
look poor enough; and there are chemists who do| came down with «thud shar wecht hose ieee ane 
4 ‘i i : S 
not give up The hope of cone dey areas who de |eaine down with a thud that woukt have stove any 
priceless secret. 


has led into a ne 
have found out, 1 


Men | being passed, in a twinkling e: 
but where she mal 


kes them, and th: 
nection of some k! 


into the earth. 


aay thut it holds diam 
plums, but the Imagination n: 
simile: The precious 
from the friable rock. 
Deeper down the “ 
The rock becomes a 


as a pudding holds | being 
aturally forme such a | Ag 
pebbles are readily extracted 





Viald tite bill on the table and went away. I have | ety Veni Meee ee ee eee one: 
never in my life made a raid upon anybody else. 


light manilla line was passed into the surf-boat 
and made fast, so that those who were left behind 
could draw the boat quickly back again in case of 
any disaster. 

Each of us had a loose life-line made fast to his 


erson, loose enough to let us get from under the 
oat in the event of a capsize, but still attaching 





half-drowned. 
Everything being rendy, the stecrsman carefully 
inning with the heaviest 


had passed, he gave the signal, amd we thot ahead 
ising top covered 


lighter-built craft. 
As she touched the crest of the wave, the six 


Of late years the scientif study of the diamona | Suramen, let £0 thelr oars, which for a second 
Ww field of investigation. 
jot how nature makes diamonds, 


at is a great step 
There ts strong evidence of a con- aon 
ind beret aguce Of 8 con: | boat was in her vertical position on the crest of 


In the South African di: 
are found in what are call 
round or oval stems of 
several acres in extent 
down to unknown depths 
surface thts rock, whieh is rich {In tron, Is disinte- | boat was yet carried alo 
vi her, and assume: ined et 
tha not be ‘eaeatocumes a | Imagined a somersault was to end yur voruge of 


hung well secured alongside. Then, the crest 


ach oar was bent in 
earnest to send her through the next wave. 


Getting soundings here was no joke. When the 





the wave, it took me all my time to hold on; and 


when she was down in the hollow, 1 could barely 
mond fields the gems | get one cast before I was again carried skyward. 
ed pipers which are | 4 bout half-way across we met the twenty-seventh 
at the top, and running | hold tightly, as T ee soar hard, and srnsped my 

Near the | thunderi 





fazed on the gigantic, white, 
nase, Completely swamped in tt, thé 
itso high that for a second 


discovery. 





As the captain said, “We just 
omersnulted by the skin of our teeth.” 
node We Pecovered from the shock and fell into the 
hollow, 1 perceived a grin of satisfaction on the 


ved 











dark visage steeronrs 
pipe” changes character, | tkstistge of our steer-oursman. 
comparatively hard, blue 





The men pulled with new energy. 
mi ‘s¥, and we reached 
the extremlty of the broken water just in time to 


a dark face surmounted by 


reater, the new-comer 
genior member of the firm 
his room, and grasping the 
by the hand, exclaimed, mn 
this ds the most delightful surprise © 


this military command, 
name and the.date of his death: 


ened 
busily, the other afternoon, when the door °P 
and an old negro putin bis bend: ag, 
“gay, cap’n, don’t yoh want yoh Mil 
washed? “Dey looks klader like dey peel a 
“No, not today; they were wash 
wi a vn.” 
“Bettab Jemme touch ’em up & leetle cor ty bie 
“No, no,” replied the clerk, going or 0 
work, “come around In ‘a couple of werowe 
With another intimation ‘that the wremedt, 
susceptible of considerable impr cs 
c! withdrew. ul 
saat window-washers were evidenty out el 
force that day; for five minutes had not ae 
when the door opened again, and 
inead popped in. “ 
“Good aftahnoon, boss.’ 
ood-afternoon.”” a 
Want yoh windows cleaned? 
Y to-day.” ton" 
Dohincheap, boss; bettal lemme clean? 
“No; just engaged t man. sol 


a agai, 
‘Three minutes lator the door OPENS "iar ba 








were 

















ane 
KI atily UP: 
ell asked the clerk, looking We ah Moo 
suppose you want to wash wit 
vou? : 
Tt was difficult to tel whose sure 
or 
hastened for 
stranger a 


.: NM 
nyuany dene 





aes 
HIS LAST ORDER: 


are 
in Cochin Che bee 


A jer’s gravestone 
A soldier's gra weer 





“ARMS AT EASECREST! 
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For the Companion. 
WORK PAYS. 


What If the lesson be hard to learn! 
‘The greatest tasks are not done in a day, 
And always the prize that work must earn 
Surpasses the prize that is won by play. 





_- ee = 


cc 


For the Companion. 


ipols 
ea-Pans 


“O mamma! mamina!” cried little Harold, 
running in from his perch on the front steps. 
“Here isa letter for me. All for my own celf. 
The postman said, ‘Does Master Harold Gray 
live in this house, little man?" An’ I said, ‘Yes, 
Mr. Postman, he does; he is me.” An’ then he 
laughed, an’ here’s the let- 
ter. 

Mamma laughed, too, at 
her little boy's cager face, 
but she opened the tiny 
letter and read what it said 
inside: 

“Miss Polly Piper re- 
quests the pleasure of 
Master Harold’s company 
at Rachel Stanton’s nur- 
sery this afternoon from 
three o'clock to six. Bring 
an apron.” 

“Goody! goody! May 
I go, mamma, and who is 
Miss Polly Piper ?"* cried 
the little boy, all in one 
breath. 

“Yes,” said mamma, 
“you may go and find out 
who Miss Polly is." 

So at just three o'clock 
Harold, with his apron 
under his arm, rang the 
doorbell of the house 
across the way. 

Inside were a merry com- 
pany ; six little folks beside 
the baby. Nobody was late. 

Rachel’s mamma led the 
way to the nursery, and 
here the visitors began to 
see what Miss Piper's party 
was like. 

In the middle of the room 
was a large tub filled with 
soap and water, and on the 
table were ever so many pipes—pipes of all kinds 
and sizes. Then mamma tied an apron on Molly, 
and they all watched her big bubble grow. Each 





had three trials, and Willie Stewart blew the | 


largest bubble of all. 


When every one had taken his turn, mamma | 


tied on all the aprons, and the children had a 
regular soap-bubble frolic. They tossed their 
bubbles in the air, rolled them on the floor, blew 
them in each other's faces, and hada gay time 
till all at once a little bell rang, and every one 
stopped to listen. 

“Come here!” called wamma. 
pipes with you.” 

Over they ran to the table, and there they 
found more pipes still, a pile of colored tissue- 
papers, and a Lox of empty spools. 

“This is Miss 
Polly Piper,” said 
mamma, and the 
dolly she was hold- 
ing in her band 
made a low bow. 


“Bring your 





‘The children all laugh- 
ed, for the doll was a 
very funny one. Her face 
was smooth and white, 
her nose long and round, 
and her turban and dress 
were made of gay colored paper. It took Harold 
some time to see that she was really only a soap- 
bubble pipe, but she was. 

“Now,” said mamma, “I will stick each one of 
your pipes into a spool, so that it will stand up, 
and you may choose what papers you want, and 
sec who can inake the prettiest dolly.”” 

They all fell to work, mamma giving advice at 
one end of the table, and auntie at the other. 
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The mucilage bottle helped to hold on the tissue- 
paper clothes, and hy the time the clock struck 
five there was a long row of queer dollies ready to 
keep Miss Piper company. 

Archie made a one-legged soldier with a green 
cocked hut, Mollie a beautiful black cook, and 
Harold made a man with a hat “dus like my 
papa’s.”’ he said. 





As soon as the dolls were done, the supper bell 
rang, and while auntie took the little 
folks up-stairs to have their sticky 
hands washed, mamma carried the 
dollies out and placed one standing 
beside each plate. 

Every doll held a slip of paper, 
and when the children were fairly 
seated mamma took up Archie's 
dolly. This was Miss Polly Piper, 


words: 
biggest bubble, 


May he always be happy and never 
in trouble.” 





Every doll had a rhyme to say. 
Mollie’s was to the one who made 


For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS SECRETS. 


You mustn’t look in corners, 
And you mustn't hear a sound, 
Because a flock of secrets 
Is flying all around. 


They'll perch upow the Christmas-trees 
When weary of their flight, 

Or they'll build their nests in stockings 
In the middle of the night. 


But catch them Christmas morning— 
For dear old Santa senda 
In every one a sweet surprise 
To his loving little friends. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


For the Companion. 


ONE CLOUDY MORNING. 


Ray stood by the window and watched the 
snowflakes tbat filled the frosty air. 

It had been such nice skating on the little brook 
yesterday, but now — 

He flattened his nose against the window-pane, 
and tears filled his eyes. 

“It's just the time to pull that loose tooth out, 
little man,” said mamma. “Let me see it. 
Why-e-e-e! It is so loose I'm afraid you'll 
swallow it some time if we don't pull it.” 

“Oh dear! Won't it hurt, mamma? 
it hurt awful ?”" faltered Ray. 

“Oh no, not much," smiled mamma. 


Won't 


“And 


then a nice new tooth will grow in its place. Can | 


you pull it, or will 12” 

“TI guess I will,” said Ray, hesitating 0 
little. “Why, something grates under it.”” 

“It is the little new tooth trying to find a place 
to grow,” and mamma went on with her sewing, 
while Ray worked the loose tooth back and forth 
for fully five minutes. 

“It won't come, mamma. I don't b’lieve it 
ever will. Dear me! What makes loose teeth 





|the brightest bubble. Rachel's to the longest- 
‘lasting, and so ou, Harold's was to the one who 
blew the smallest bubble of all. 

‘The table was covered with good things to eat. 
| “And, O mainma,” said Harold, when be got 
jhome that night, ‘it was the berry lobliest 
| Party in all the world—Miss Piper's was.” 

i Grace BrowNen. Pr 














For the Companion. 


“UP IN THE GALLERY." 


The first time that little Charlotte went to 
church she was very quiet during the service. 
She had Veeu told that she must not Inugh or 
| talk, and she remembered it. 

Once the preacher said something rather funny, 
and some of the people smiled. Charlotte's papa 
smiled, too; whereupon the little girl tugged at 
his coat-sleeve, and looked sternly at him, shaking 
her tiny forefinger. Papa came near laughing 
outright, but he controlled himself. After church 
he said : 

“Why did you shake your finger at me, little 


herself, and on her paper were these | daughter ?”” 
“Because,” answered Charlotte, “I was ‘fraid | 


you were going to laugh, and would have to go 


“I belong to the one who blew the | and sit in the gallery." 


“In the gallery 2" 
puzzled. 

“Why, yes!" replied Charlotte. “The min- 
ister puts all the naughty folks up in the gallery, 
doesn’t he ?” 


repeated papa, looking 





so solid and slippery? Ob! oh! 1t won't come 
out.” Ray's eyes were full of tears. 

«Let me see it,’ said mamma. “Why, it will 
almost drop ont itself! Let me —" 











“Oh! Ow! Oh! There, you only got it off 
jof one side Didn't 1 tell you it was awful 
solid? I don’t b'lieve it will ever come out, do 


| you, mamma ?* sobbed Ray. 

“Yes it will. Let me tie a string to it, and then 
tie the other end to the doorknob. Then you 
may rest while I tell you about the first tooth I 
ever had pulled,” and mamma carefully selected 
a stout linen thread. 

“Did you have one pulled, mamma? Didn't 
you cry? Was it when you was little?” ques- 

tioned Ray. 
, “Yes. I was little, as small as you are, and I 
; eried louder than I want yon to, I expect. 

“It was a little front tooth, and it was very 
loose. I didn’t want to have it pulled ont. One 
night I went ont for some wood for my mamma, 
| and I tried to haul a stick in with a stout string. 
| When I opened the door, I took the string in my 
mouth, and when I took a step forward, that 
string caught around my tooth. 

‘| jumped and screamed, and out it came. 
The stick of wood pulled my tooth for me. 
Wasn't that funny, Ray ?”” Mamma was smiling, 
; and watching the doorknob to which Ray's tooth 
was tied. 
| “Yes. 
Oh—oh—oh ! 
knob pulled it! 
‘enddenly, and jerked the string smartly. 
think you knew papa was coming, mamma! 

“Well, here's a broom. You can sweep the ice, 
and have your skating frolic, after all,” said 
mamma. And sure cnough, the clouds had all 
passed. It was sunshine out-of-doors, and—the 
| tooth was out! E. H. 8 


I wish mine would come out s0 quick. 
Why-e-e-e! It is out. ‘The door- 
for papa had opened the door 

“y 











so 


“Ou DEAR!” sighed little Sadie, who wasn’t 
feeling well, “my head aches, an’ my feet aches, 
| an’ my gin’ham d’ess aches!” 








| 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 


I'm green and I'm white, 
I'm black and I'm brown, 
Pm found in the forest, 
I'm used in the town! 
I'm worn as a garment 
When chilly winds blow, 
And always aspiring 


I'm often brought low. ALM. P 


DOUBLE Z1GZAGs. 
ee kre en 
oo 
“1 


“wee 
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Ix 





oer eee 


Across. 


1. A place where butchers kill and sell meat. 
2. Nelonging to races. 
. To disown, 







Rehearsals. 

To take one In every ten. 

. A tree and its fruit which isa species of orange. 
7. Primitive. 

8. Common. 

9. To free from fear. 

10. AMiction. 


Zigzags. 
1 to 10. The name given to 
the children’s friend, whose 
festival occurs on Dec. 6th. 
ll to 20. Another me 
given to the same. 
FOS. B 








3. 
EASY AMPUTATED QUOTA. 
TIONS. 


Ench word 1s beheaded 
and curtailed. 


he: 


-harg- 


1. -ono- ~he- 
-nd- 





Tennyson. 
. “ro -reenland- -c- -oun- 
tal 


. 


wro- -ndla- -ora- -tran-, 

-her- -fric- -unn- -oun- 
tain- 

-0l- -ow- 
-an-. 





chei- -olde- 


4. 


LETTER ANAGRAMS. 





Ex.—£ | C over L—clover. 
Write a line in ench case 
describing the position of 
the letters toward cach 
other, and trauspose the let. 
ters used in this description 
to make a word that. will 
answer the definition given. 


. Wy { A blanket. 


G 8S, Small shoots of a 





# de 


H}A loud, rumbling 
T{ noise. 


4. 8H, Part of a clock. 
i { Anything lent. 


s 


6. 3 { Weights. 


5. 
PUZZLE. 


I'm very eure this little word 
That means to join, you've often heard. 
Five letters form It, and 'tis strange 

‘That two transposed make such a change; 
It joins no more and you will find 

‘That now it tells you to unbind. 


6. 
CONCEALED PROVERB. 


In each of the following eentences a word ts 
concealed. When the words are rightly guessed 
and read in the order here given they will form a 
familiar proverb. 


I think Mr. Corbett errs in his statement. 

My uncle wanted to buy a doll at every shop in 
Nuremberg. 

Emerson said, “Give me health and a day and 1 
will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” 

He ran down the lane very swiftly, and caught 
the horse. ; 


BIRTHDAY LETTER. 


My first la in carpus, but not in the thumb; 
My ‘nezt is in coceyx, but not Ins: 
My third ig in lens, but not in the ¢: 
My fourth in the lungs, but not in broncht; 
My 7th is in heart, but not in its beat; 

My ‘sizth is in ankles, but not in the fect; 

My nezt, though in mouth, 1s not in the iips; 

My eighth, though in femurs, is not in the hips; 
My néngh,'in papille, is not in the skin; 

My fenth'ts in tibla, but not in the shin; 

My nezt, though in’eocket, is not in the ball; 

My nezt, In the liver, 18 not in the gall; 

MY nert, in the cornea, is not in a tear; 

While the nezt, thougi in concha, ts not in the ear; 
My Jast is in muscle, but not in the bone, 

‘And now, I hope soon, my whole will be known. 





n5 

















Conundrums. 


and beautiful plants does every per- 
Pahns. 


What rare 








for a drink of water, what 
y Waterloo (Water, Lou!”) 
What kind of keys are most mischievous? 











Monkey: 
What kind of a hood are thousands working to 
obtain? A livelihood. 


When does land keep you warm? When you 


| wear a cape. 
; When does a monk frown?, When he has his 


cowl on (scowl on). 
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* WORLD'S FAIR Portfolio, 


rown's Bronchial Troches” relieve 
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. rine 
Month tude. stamp. Music Novelty Co.. Detroit Mich. on aD ar 
MONTH and board, ‘or highest com- | — 
_—_—+er—— $s AMONT 30 days’ Credit to Agents, 
4 Miners, Students, Young Men or ) 
= 00k Femee ett ‘canvass for New Isools. mao Great Sere 
THE WORLD BENEATH THE OCEAN. |p wy. ziggteft & G0., Philadelphia, Pa. or St ear stouniain.s 
‘rhe depths of the sea have always fascinated L ADIES Desiring, nforaton, fF miaking Font thelr aliments 
the human imagination. Three-quarters of the or mounting Crocheted, a cond | somdstt ea 
wee d's surface is covered with water, and tt is) Make Him Uspour adden for eae ging | Besabrall 
vay natural that man, who has found the dry land , PRESENT. andi prices. Le Wa Sam Sass, | — Bird Food 


co rich in wonders belonging to all the kingdoms 
of nature, should desire to know what is hidden 
under the broad bosom of the ocean. The tempta- 
tion presented by the pearl fisheries, and by the 
wish to recover sunken treasures, has resulted In 
our acquiring considerable knowledge of the sea 
bottom in certain localities near shore- 


Some interesting facts have just been brought 
to the attention of men of science by M. H. Fol, 








y eres should read m: 
tthe biological laboratory at Nice, Me Rol nad y . \ fk fear of ngreasing theyy aan 104 se a 
for several years been exploring the netNice, | Al MOP TICONS, sil prices, Views illusita- | popsta, its eanses aud cure, what fo to eat, and what 
the Belterrar eat ae Ee ding Every aug TO BUSLIG EXHIBITIONS, | food grit Sent Tees owell, Mans, 
vosene aca his explorations in a diving dress he has | ¢4 E> roftable pus eed Amusement. 230 )- CAta- DHN McALVIN, Lowes ———+—_— 
caburing ils ext tt omect ot eunlightunder water, | 122, AWCALLISTER, optician, 40 Nassau S.-Y: 


and has found that the illumination of the sea 
is probably much less than has generally been 
supposed. 

“the world under the ocean is not only a world 
of mystery, but one of twilight and of night: 
M. Fol found that at a depth of about one hundred 
feet it was difficult to discover the small animals 
he was in search of. When the sun had begun to 
ie Mme in the afternoon, darkness would sudden 
envelop him when he was in thirty-five or fort 












feet of nd, rising to the surface under the 
7 nthat night had actually begun, he would 
shed to find himself emerging’ Into bril- 


liant sunshine. 

‘At considerable depths he found tl 
ordinarily impossible to see a rock at 
reater than about twenty-five feet. 
eat of circumstances, with very ¢ 
an unclouded sun overhead, & ro 

perceived eighty or ninety feet away. 

Hie observed that the animals living on and near 
the bottom would, when alarmed, flee with great 
consternation for'a distance of a few yards and 
then stop, believing that they had got beyond the 
sight of pursuers. 

Guo of the practical conclusions drawn from 
M. Fol's experiences is that it will not be possible 
for submarine vessels to move rapidly at any 
considerable depth, owing to the imminent danger 
of collision with obstacles that are not visible 
beyond ‘a very narrow range. 

ut those depths are not the less interesting 
because they are buried in almost impenetrable 
shadow. 
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CHINESE JUSTICE. 


In many respects the Chinese are a most rational 
and practical race, though their ways are not those 
of Western peoples. London Zruth relates an 
incident that Is characteristic of Chinese methods 
in government. During a recent “anti-foreign- 
devil” riot at some place between Tong-Tu and 
Kaiping, the mob destroyed a good length of the 
railway that had recently been carried through 
the district. 


‘The local mandarin, instead of using the forces 
under him to quell the riot, sent the soldiers to 
assist in the evil work. The embankments were 
leveled for some distance and the rails thrown into 
the river, and an attempt was made to destroy the 
inlages.’ Mr. Kinder, the head. engineer of the 
line, laid the state of the case before the Toatol of 
Tientsin, who is the head director of the under- 
taking. "The Toatoi sent for the mandarin. 

“To please yourself and friends,” said he, “you 
have destroyed the railway track.’ To please’me 
you will put it back just as it was before. If, in 
one month from to-diy, the trains are not running 
as before, you lose your head, and your family 

cestors are diszraced. 
Mr. Kinder estimates the damage 
non-runving of trains at fifty thousand t: 
sum you will have to pay out of your own 
the company. 

“For labor, all your oflicials, soldiers and towns- 
folk will work a3 you direct, receiving no money 
for their labor, and all ies are stopped till the 
repairs are complete. 1 shall appoint a Board of 
Punishment to return with you, with power to 
torture and imprison any one who makes the least 
disturbance or trouble.’ 

‘The mandarin begged for mercy on the plea th: 
as the country was all under water, he could 
possibly get mud and stone, wherewith to build 
the embankments. The Toatoi saw the force of 
this plea, and said he would give him a chance 

He could pull down any of his forts that he 
\iked in order to provide material for the repair of 
the railway, and he would give him three months 
after the railway was completed to rebuild his 
forts at his (the mandarin’s) own expense 

In less than three weeks the trains were running 
again, and the mandarin and his agents are now | 
rebuilding the forts 
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COMPLETING THE QUOTATION. 


‘The late Doctor Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, 
had a keen sense of humor, which, however, 
he indulged only on appropriate occasions. An 
amusing story is told, in the September North | 
{merican, of his quickness of repartee 


While on a visit to a country-house a carri 
party was made up for a drive, and the bishop was 
urged to join It, but he insisted on walking, and 
started off on foot by himself. On the road the 
carriage party passed him as he was trudging 
along, and one of the company shouted out to him, 
quoting from Watts’s hymn : 








“How blest is he who ne'er consents 
By ill advice to watk.’ eee ee 





Quick as 
pleting the 





h the bishop shouted back, com- 
anzn 
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“CHAMPION” 


express, charges unpaid, on receipt of price 
Send for book on Air Guns, Made only by 


«You might kill your stom- 
ach on your meat” yet not 
enjoy your meal had it not 
good relish. But Shrewsbury 
Tomatoketchup ensures a good 


relish. 
HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 


y’s Delight 
Exercising Machine 


The most practical, health- 
ful and amusing device for 
children’s use ever intro- 
duced. Very attractive to 
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We will send you a FRINGED 
LrNEN Trpy of “AN OWL BACH,” 













Baby, and Invaluable for | toss to work tt ALLS’ BOOK 

Chititen backward about | OF STITCHES, Ingalls’ 82-page 1l- } 
ing. If-every, mother | lustrated Calalogue of FaNcy Cy 
how much labor it] Work MATERIALS, STAMPED | 


‘ould save her, and how her 


Goons, ART BOOKS, STAMPING 
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would not be Without it.| Cory of INGALLS’ HOM 
Price, $3.00. AND ART MAGAZIN 
Send’ for Circulars. ‘ALL for ten 2c, stamps (20 cents). 


The Wilder Manufacturing Co., Salent, Mass. 


The List of Presents which you give 
CHRISTMAS, 1[891, 
should include a Silk Umbrella, 
is your opportunity. Grasp it! 


2.50 4 $3.00 THF READ UMBRELLA 


FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 
A Silk Umbrella of special qualit 
‘Very low prices. Sent free on receipt 
of cost. We guarantee satisfactio: 
Write at once for our free catalogue. 


CHARLES F.READ & CO. 
45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


J.P. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. 
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Ings 
¥% ing 
Endorsed and used by hichost medical authorith 
‘The Bost’? and you will tolerate no other Bottle, 











Economy combined. ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Shoe Leather Saved by the Ton. 
Steered With a Touch. 


Send for full descriptive cata- 
logue with fifty testimonials, for 
yourselves and friends. Buy of your 
nearest dealer. 


S.L.ALLEN & CO., Manfrs., 
1107 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


better present 
for gentlemen 


than a Pair of Suspenders. 


to the Ladies, especially considered. 





Steering Device. 





IN THE COUNTIY. 
__ASK FOR BARBOUR 
@- i 
with harmless Rifle and Pis- 

tol aud Soft Rubber-Tipped 
Projectiles gives amusement to the 
whole family. Thoughtful parents 
buy this game because it is intensely 
amusing and perfectly harmless; be- 


sides it trains the eye, cultivates the 
judgment, and invigorates the whole 
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Send for Circular telling how you can get It. Address Elastic Tip Co., 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO, 10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass, | Boston, Muna. or 152" Lake Sto Cuicugo, 


ake St., Chicago, 


Containing 16 fine artis- 
tie Illustrations, size 


The Thront. sold every- rant work of art. Price post-paid 3 cents. | 
ail Throat troubles, one ric injurious. Sold every” | juxil. AU CCD & SON, 184 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
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GOOD FOOD CURES DYSPEPSIA. 


Good food is the only thin which will eure dyspepsia. 
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THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


sells the best, the cheapest and 
does the largest business in 


WALL PAPER 


ostnge on samples, and his | 
PAP EME will besent Free. 





provents sick. 
ness, wind col 
letndigestion; 
draw 
‘cheap. 
‘Once try 
Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you. Descriptive circular free. 


Manifolt Cos, 291 Church Street, Now York, Manufacturen 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 
HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
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MAGNETIC JACK STRAWS, j 


By mail on i 
B. 1. HORSMAN, Publisher, Sit Broads 


TRADE MARK. 


ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts, In pur. 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths, 





| CONSUMPTION 
in its 

early stages 

can be cured 

by the prompt 

use of 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


It soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Pendants, Brooches, 
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rings, Earrings, 
ete., ete. 
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mad goods Ds expres 
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equal these in easy Steering, Speed, , sale, distr Wy 
Comfort, Strength, Safety an y Watch and deel 


trade of this continew: 


HENRY ABBOTT & CO., 14 Maiden iano, Now loi 


DONALD KENNEDY ' 
Of Roxbury, Mass., Says: 


ve 
Strange cases cured by my Medical a ny 

come to me every day. Here ig one lio. 

=Blindness—and the Grip, Noy Wou'ckws 

Medical Discovery cure all thes¢ 

unless it takes hold of the 

makes all Humor. 


Vinoinia CITY, 


Donald Kennedy —Dear 
to you: About nine years 
my left side, and the best docty 
relief for two years, and I was ® 
Discovery, which ‘did its duty: 
months 1 was restored to health: 
ago I became blind in my left eye of, 
aract. Last March Iwas taken 60) othe. 
dnd was confined to my bed for thres 1% struc 
the end of that time, as in the start, ‘ 
me_that your Discovery was ©) 
80 I got a bottle, and before it wir? 
able to go to my work in the tif 
gard to my eyes, as I lost my Mt 
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Nor stands in sinners’ ways, nor sits 
Where men profanely talk.” 
+e 


DECEPTIVE APPEARANCES. 





Chere is in the English navy a famous and 
valiant admiral, who, when he is on shore, likes to 
take his ease in his handsome house in Belgravia 
at the West End of London. 


Not long ago, on a 
admiral sa 
what neg! 

A police 
‘The adm! p 

“Look ’ere! said the pi 
you belong to the 'ouse, y. 

“No,” said the admiral; 
me, you know!" 
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A FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


The man who boasts the loudest does not always 
show best under fire, writes Colonel McDowell to 
The Companion. This truth was laughably illus- 
trated to us one day when we were encamped in 
New Mexico, hourly expecting an engagement 
with the Indians. Among the veteran Indian- 
fighters in our camp was Sergeant Shiilter, who 
astonished us youngsters—I was but twenty years 
old then—by thrilling accounts of his daring 
achievements. From his talk one would have 
thought him equal to the task of putting a whole 
band of painted warriors to flight, single-handed. 


My company had camped near the banks of a 
small brook. It was a beautiful autumn afternoon. 
Some of the men went in bathing, some mended 
their clothes, while others overhauled their guns. 
Strung out at a distance from the camp were a few 
pickets. The horses were given a chance to graze, 
tethered with long lariats fastened to iron pins 
driven into the ground. 

Suddenly there came a cry of “Indians! Indians!” 
The men rushed in from all directions, and for a 
few moments wild confusion reigned. In the 
midst of itall we heard a series of spasmodic yells, 
and, turning toward the sound, Veneld the fat 
sergeant, the bold, fearless hero of countless 
Indian encounters, capless, coatless, running as 
fast as he could toward his horse, and blowing and 
pufting with the exertion. 

Without stopping for bridle or saddle, he scram- 
bled upon the horse's ba seized its mane and 
dug his spurs into the beast’s sides with all his 
might. Excited by the pain thus inflicted, the 
horse plunged forward with a sudden bound and 
set off at a mad gallop. 

In half a minute the animal reached the end of 
its tether and was brought to a standstill with a 
tremendous jerk. And Sergeant Shiilter? I verily 
think he was thrown forty feet over his horse's 
head! He came down with a thump that could be 
heard throughout the camp, and it was a wonder 
that every bone in his body was not broken. 

Despité the supposed seriousness of the moment, 
every man of us stood still and laughed at the 
ludicrous spectacle. Poor fellow His terror of 
the Indians had made him forget that his horse | 
was tethered. He wasn't much hurt; and the ery | 
of Indians turned out to bea false alarm caused 
by the approach of a few friendly Pawnees. 

geant Shillter was ever after called the “flying 
Dutchman,” a title which he did not relish. 
























































—_or—__——_- 
WHAT A BABY DID IN ONE HOUR. 


Uncle Will, the good-natured bachelor of the 
family, was left in charge of the baby one day 
while every one else was out, and out of curiosity 
he made a list of what the baby did in one hour. 
Here it is: 





1. Yelled fifteen minutes without taking breath. 
(Uncle Will declares solemnly that this is a true 


statement.) 














2, Pulled out enough hair from his uncle’s head | 
and whiskers to stuff a sofa-pillow. 

3. Crocked the wall-paper as high as he could | 

with the poker. | 
4. Broke a stereoscope by sitting down on it. 

5. Swallowed six buttons and a good part of a | 
spool of thread. 

6. Emptied the contents of his mother’s work- | 
basket down the furnace register. 

Tried to squeeze the head of the cat into a tin | 
cup, and was scratched badly in the attempt. 

8. Knocked the head off of a fine wax doll 
belonging to his older sister by trying to drive a 
tack into a toy wagon with it. 

9. Fell off the edge of the whatnot, and brought 
down with him two costly vases which were ruined. 

10. Broke two pan window-glass with a cane 
which uncle let him have. 

: Fell into the coal-hod and spoiled his new 
white dr 

12. Set fire to the carpet while uncle was out of 
the room hunting up something to amuse him. 

Crawled under the bed and refused to come 
out unless uncle would give him the molasses jug. 

14. Got twisted into the rungs of a chair, which 
had to be broken to get him out. 

Poured a pitcher of water into his mother’s 
best shoes. 

18. Finally, when he saw his mother coming, he 
ran out to the porch, and tumbled off the steps, 
making his nose bleed and tearing a hole a foot 
square in his dress. 

And yet Uncle Will thinks that boy will make 
something yet! 


———_+e+—_—_. 
A MOHAMMEDAN EVASI 















































According to one of the tenets of the Moham- 
medan religion it is a sin to make a picture of any 
living thing. The elaborate decorations of the 
palaces and mosques of the East are almost exclu- 
sively made up of ingeniously interlaced geometric 
designs, arabesques or flowers, intermixed with 
sentences of the Koran. 





| 





e isa belief among Mussulmans that at the 
ay of Judgment Allah will demand that the artist, 
who has made the image of a living thing shall 
endow that image with life, and that failing to do 
this the artist will be sent to perdition for his sin. 

A gentleman who visited a mosque in Algiers 
found that the tiles with which the building is 
decorated, which were very old and beautiful, are 
rds. He expressed much 
d if the command againat 
presentation were a modern edict. 

“Oh, no,” answered the pious Al n to whom 
he addressed the question. “These are not pictures 
of living birds.” 

“But they are painted as if flying across the 
tiles," the oth id in some astonishment. 

“Yes,” the Mussulman replied, “but do you not 
see that nbout the neck of each there isa fine black 
line? That is to show that the artist painted only 
dead birds, and the command of the Koran is not 
violated.” 
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THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


A Pa rrespondent sends to The Companion 
»retty story from the fel Tower, which is still 
one of the attractions of the city. 


During the hibition of 1889 it was the custom 
of those who made the ascent to write letters 
there, direct them to themselves, and after tying 
them to little balloons, launch them into space 
from the immense height. 

One of these lettérs, still fastened to its balloon, 
was lately discovered on an estate in Hungary, 
the proprietor of which put it into the post, and it 
duly reached the writer in Paris, who was much 
astonished to receive a letter written to himself 














more than a year before. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


To break up a cold or a chill no remedy excels 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” 2% cents a bottle. [Adv 


ee ae 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. a quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by dr 








A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


x For Young People. 
Mlustrated, FREE on receipt of 2-cent stam) 
E, 1. HORSMAN, Publisher, 311 Broadway, New 


Se ee rik. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
nd once only and then buy of your sta- 
DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey N. J. 


STep 
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HEN you renew 

your subscription 

to the ‘‘Compan- 
ion” take advantage of the 
great combination offer 
advertised on back cover 
of the Premium List and 
secure ‘‘The Century” 
at the same time. 
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World Typewriter, $5.00. 


The reputation of this machine is universal. It is 
durable, simple and speedy, the legitimate companion 
to the office or professional desk, the schoolroom and 
for any place where the pen or pencil is used. 





We have secured a large number of the $10 machine: 
which we offer for a limited time at the Special 
Price of $5.00 each. 

Any CoMPANION subscriber who will send us two new 
subscribers and $2.00 in cash will be entitled to one of 
these machines as long as the stock may last. 

We have a few black walnut carrying cases that we 
will include if $1.00 additional is sent. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass 


THE ART AMATEUR, 


Superb Col- 
grec Studies FOR 
and Pictures, including 
Roses, Water-Lilles, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
Meeting, Swallows, Female 
Portrait'shown in three pro- 
gressive stages [these pro- 
area 


gressive lessons in oils and water-colors 
special feature for 1892), &c., and 


THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 


beginning with any Number, 
In order to secure this most liberal offer [the 
ordinary price for all it includes is $2.75] you must 
mention this Y. C. ady., and remit diréct to 
Montague Marks, 2 Union Square, New York 
@- Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies fi 
With sample copy and $ colored plates, 3 




































































direct to consumers at 


manufacturer’s 
trated Catalogue, 


prices. G 
ce sa tatoos 
LP diate dealers’ profits. 


JOHN WALLIS & CO.,292 ChurchSt.,N.Y. 


= BOYS or GIRLS 


Po AUS ERENT, cu 


We manufacture and sell tT 


Send 2 
cents for Lilus- 






having nervous affections 
or undeveloped can be im- 
mediately helped, if not en- 
tirely cured, by ‘the use of 
this machine a few minutes 
night and morning. 

‘br. cyrus Edson says: “The 
best health machine made.” 


QAP 






Also our complete and 
artistic Catalogue of 
Gymnasium, Exercising, 
and Outing Goods will 
be sent FREE to re- 
sponsible parties. 


MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 26 W. 23d 


B00. 000 Vou GEN'L 
j Memoir GRANT’S 


Have been bought by the 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
for the use of its subseribers—probably the largest 
single purchase of books ever made. 
e Cosmopolitan offers you the 


Original 2-volume $7.00 Edition for 
only 70 cents, 


if taken in connection with a year’s subscription, 

3.00, to the Cosmopolitan Magazine, which 
gives ahnually 1536 pages by the ablest writers of the 
world, with Over 130 illustrations by clever artists, 
The most popular magazine of the day ; an illustrated 
monthly which has run up to over 100,000 copies in less 
than three years under its present management. If you 
don’t want Grant’s Memoirs, you can take instead, 


For only 70 cents, 
Sherman's Memoirs, 2 vols., retail price, "EE 














Sheridan's Memoirs, 2 vols., retail price, 
McClellan's Memoirs, | vol.,” retail price, 
ee’s Memoirs, 1 vol., retail price, se . 
Express charges for Memoirs payable by receiver as 
follows : Gr, 46c., Shm. d4c., Shd. 40c., McCI. 2c., Lee 26c. 
Or you can have Youth’s Companion, the Cos- 
5.25, old 









i 
mopolitan, and any one set Memoirs for 
or new subscribers. ‘Send for free sample copy. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
Broadway, Pitth Ave. and 25th St., New York. 


K's 


No OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure Sa .ON BELLS SOAP send 
2c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popula: 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending u 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 





















THE 


O P*GAME 
“HALMA’”’ 


Just the Thing for a Holiday Present, 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


Sold everywhere. Will be sent by mail on receipt of $1. 


E. |. HORSMAN, Publisher, 341 Broadway, N. Y. 
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39 SONCS AND DUETS 33 OF THE FINEST 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENT BY 


SONC WRITERS. 
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All with full Piano or Organ accompaniment, making an Elegant Book of 128 Pages | 


from Full-Sized Sheet Music Plates, 
Blue Alsatian Mountains 8. Adams | In the Gloaming 
Bridge Lady Carew | In the Starlight 
Bridge Miss M. Lin 
Come when the Soft Twilight F 
Curfew Bells S.G! 
Danube River 













idé | Larboard Watch 


Day is Done M. W. Balfe | Little Maggie May 
Douglas! Tender and True __ Scott | Little Maid of Arcadee A. Sullivan 
Far Away Mrs. J. W. Bliss | Little Sunbeam 


First Love (Waltz Song) 

Harp that once thro’ Tara's Halls. 

He Giveth His lseloved § 

Her Bright Smile Haunt 

I'll Meet Thee at the Gat 
Sent by mail, posta 

for the entire thirty-nine. 






le Still. | Old Sexton 














say | I Whistle and Wait for Katie, Nolan oon, 
lis. | Jessie, the Flower of Dumblaine. 
ver |Kathleen Mavourneen J. N. Crouch |’Tis 


G. Wedel | Little Voices at the Door, 
| My Heart's in the Highlands, | 
p _F. Abt | Oh! would I were a Bird, Biamphin | What does Little Birdie Say 7 


Mi 
, Blamphin | Old Village Church ae 
ge paid, for 30 cents. Four books for $1.00. Not 9 cts. for each Song, but 3) cts. 

E F. M. TRIFET, 408 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Where else can you find so many “‘ gems” in one book ¢ 


A. F. Harrison |Over the Garden Wall. D. Fox 

8. Glover |Ripples just Touched by the Rising 
. Thompson. 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Dees 

Years Since I Parted, ar 

Mother, with Thee | T. L. Irwin 

Three’s None. 

s Estabrooke 

U le Dans Hinea de Saints. 

Wait for the Turn of the Tide. 

What are the Wild Waves Saying ? 





‘T. Williams | 
C. Blamphin |T 












H. Farmer 
H. Danks 





H, Russell/When the Corn is. Wariee Annie, 
J.L. Hatton| Dear C. Blamphin 
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Copyright secured. 





The above has our full Warrant and Guarantee. 


STANDARD GLOTHING CO., 395 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The “King of Frieze” sso: 
A_SUPERB STORM SHIELD, 


From Hundreds of Testimonials we select one: 


THE WARMEST, MOST DURABLE AND BEST | 
ULSTER EVER MADE FOR THE MONEY. 





weather, and for any purpose requiring strength and 


durability, it is the best ‘coat for the money that I ever owned. You can say from me 
also that it is Snow and Waterproof.” 


J. N. Prive, Pride's Livery Stable, Chelsea, Mass. 


Out-of-town customers can order by sending breast measure only. Hundreds have 
been sent that way and not one returned. 

We will send this Warm, Durable Storm- 
Express Office in the United States on the receipt of 
$12.00, and will refund the money if for any reason it is un- 
satisfactory. Express charges to be paid by those ordering. 





‘oof Ulster to 


Price 


I2 
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PALMER'S Bia2e Primer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr, 
Lids Sherwood Mr. Parsons and other Fianiste. 
ie. Dictionary of 2; ical 1 Be. 

Interludes. $1.0. H- Paumtan Lock Box Sat ¥. City. 





- PALMER, Lock Box 2 


Just the Thing for a Holiday Present. 








“DAESTU” commends itself to intelligent and scien- 
tifle minds and is destined to electrify the civilined 
world. 

It is the ultimate development and perfection of 
other devices, having for their object the demonstra. 
tion of the theory that thought can be transmitted 
by means of an involuntary medium. 

“DAESTU” conclusively demonstrates this, as by its 
means the mind of one person can cause the hand of 
another to involuntarily write the answer to a question 
asked mentally. 

For sale by dealers in Holiday Goods, 
Or by mail free on receipt of $1.50. 


E. |, HORSMAN, Manufacturer, 341 Broadway, New York, 
ere epee OL 
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F PETERSON'S #82 3 
ass2 MAGAZINE? 


Si 
Steadily in Merit, 
GROWS | interest, Useful- 
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bi ness, Popularity. 1 








ene 
IT IS a first-class literary monthly, 
IT 1S admirably illustrated. 

IT IS an infallible Fashion Guide. 


IT IS @ treasury of table and sick- 
room recipes. 














































RY is a library of fiction, biog- 3 
by IT 15% Sy, tonvols tes iS 


replete with plain and fancy 
Lee ealesaore designs. 


IT IS the best of all the ladies’ 
magazines. Send five cents for 
sample copy and be convinced, 


Ox 

Ki oa-TERMS.: $2.00 per year; large reductions 

RY to clubs and elegant premiums to club-raisers, 
% 

kK PETERSON'S MAGAZINE, 

AY) 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. ee 
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Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott's Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden. 


Scorr & Bowna, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. ‘ 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
24 








Trade Mark 


is stamped on the bot- 

toms ofevery pair. Any- 

thing else shown you 
when you ask for the 
STORM SLIPPER 
an imitation and a 
ferior. Look for th 
Trade Mark. 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE company: 








The Youth's Companion is an 
Saper of eluht pages. 
B'year, payment 
cor sixteen 
Tweens io'a single Week 
rditiqnal pages over el 
additional age’ son gift to tne su 
the Publishers. 





in advance. 


New 3 rt ns cap commence at any time 
Nog pabecrizue ‘The Companion. does not employ 


year. 


ing the 
Guents to solicit renewals o| 


agents to 80) subscriptions. 





Payment for The Companion, when 
; “snout ibe unde Ie eee Or oe) oe an He !s apparently proud of his achievement, and 





NEITHER OF THES! 
in a Registered Letter. 
uired to register letters Wi 
Jo 80. 


"All postmasters are 
hehever requested 


be sent through the mail. It is 
hilver should never to fore ‘qurough the envelope 
ig stolen. Persons who send 


‘Aimost sure to Wear a 
and. be lost, or else it 
sliver to us In a letter 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe me: 


‘must do it on thelr own 











nial Noten arg not a sate pee *Mioney-Order Post |than he does at other times, and sometimes he 
often an ont Ohicater ‘are. Ingued qnnot bere: | \hispersthe word rather than “speaks” it, emitting 
covered, : 


Who send us Postal Notes must do 


risk. 
Renewals. 
‘ceipt of money by 
name on your pay 


—Three weeks are required after the 
us bel 





your subscription Is paid, ean be changed. the same time closing his lips. It occurred to the 
iE —] that the publishers rs 
Dincontinuancer, emer a ascriber wishes | master that the sound could be developed Into the 





iis paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to di 
continue ft, 
Books unless your Post-office address is glven. 
lways give the name of the Post-office to wht 
Alwax" Sharia sent, Your name cannot be found 
Our books unless this Is done, 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


EARLY MISFORTUNES. 


‘Talleyrand was the greatest diplomatist of his | 
day. His father was a military officer, and the 
boy woukl no doubt have been educated to the 
same profession, but for an accident which befell 


him in childhood. 


After the fashion of the time, he was entrusted 
to the care of a woman, some miles away from 


home. While in her charge his foot was dis) 


cated by a fall. Ib was not properly cared for, 
and his parents did not become aware of the fact 


until It was too lute to correct the error. 





‘The abnormal strain brought upon the other foot 
koon Induced a lameness in that also, and the boy | 


thus became a cripple for life. This seemtn 
misfortune determined a change In the plans 
his parents for hin, and as a result the name 


‘Talleyrand has become one of the most familiar | 


among the great ones of modern history. 


‘The history of a certain American family fur. | 


uishes several similar examples of the benellce 
results of disabling accidents. 
‘The young gon of a farmer in a small town 


Massachusetts had his hand crushed in his father’s 


elder-mill, and being thus unfitted to gain his liv 
lhood by farming, was sent in due time to th 
academy, to commence a preparation for a pr 


fesaional Ilfe. Ie died a member of the United j 


States Senate. 
A boy who belonged to another branch of th 
same family, in the vicinity of Boston, cut hi 


knee badly, and was long confined to the house. | 
His kind pastor supplied him with books, and 
perceiving that he had a natural aptitude for 
study, taught him Latin, and finally induced his | 


parents to send hitn to college. 


‘The young man graduated at Harvard, and 





became a minister of the gospel. 
was a general in the army of 1 
his country In Congress. 


Une of his gon 





The gon who entered politics had six sons who 
prominent in 
thelr professton, one a judge of the Superior | 
Court of New Hampshire, and another a professor | 
Sew England college, and 


were college-educated men, all 





for forty years in a 
eminent as an author. 


All this life of education and usefulness, ex- 
nerations, may Le said to 


tending through three 
have started in a little boy 








tting his leg! 


~~ 


SPEECH IN DOGS. 


In 4 recent number of Tie Companion rete 


ence was made to the experiments of a French 
man of sclence In teaching a dog to articulate 





certain sounds belonging to human speech. A rater Palnalee, ehfukvof ecipetliing: go0d, 
dog, it was stated, bud been found in Paris which | That day Marjorie was very quiet in chureh, and 
was able to utter a sound approaching very nearly | M¢f mother praised her for it on the way home. 





to the word “mamma.” 
A correspondent of The Companion writes thi 
a dog has been observed and 
much nearer home than Paris, who pronounces 
the word “mamma” as nearly like the sound of 
human speech as itis possible for it to be uttered 
with the wide mouth and loose lips of a dog, and 
who does this with conscious effort, Knowing that 
itis required of him. 
‘This dog, a large blac 








Boston. 





sing the lower jaw a little. 
The dog, when called by hi 
asked, “Stanley, whom do you love?” or simp 
told to “Say it," shows that he is aw: 
thing is expected of him. 





young master an 






He begins to loo 


around for the bit of cake or other morsel of food 
which is to reward him for his attempt, and it ja 


ustally shown to him. 
As an Introductory performance, $1 





illustrated week: 
Its subscription price 1s a3 


ages are often given its sub- 
peskly tasue of the paper. All 
eewhich js the number 
bscribers from 


when sent by mail. 


8 CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 


of sending money. 


‘80 at their own 


fore the date opposite your 
er, which shows to what time 


as we cannot find your name on our 


another served 


carefully studied, 


other attitude; but, while lying down, 
his head clear of the floor. 

“Now gay it!" says his master, snapping bil 
fingers. The dog begins to “work his mouth,” 
opening and shutting his great lps repeatedly 
By and by be gives out a sound which ts half. 
between a grow! and a whine, and which is con- 
tinually interrupted by the opening and shutting 
of the lips. 

‘The effect 1s much like 
The dog is told that this 
inuet aay “mamma.” He resum 
his lips, and reduces the number o| 
to three. 

Once more told that this will not do, he makes 
another attempt. His voice seems to fall, and the 
vocn! sound to be lese broad, and at laet he 
shortens down his speech to two syllables, and 
utters a sound which, heard from an adjotning 
room, might eastly be mistaken for a human voice 
speaking the word “mamma.” 


he keeps 








“maw-maw-maw-niaw.” 
will not do, and that he 
es the working of 
f his syllables 


says his “mamma” again and again. He Is 
rewarded with bits of cake, and is plainly elated 
and somewhat excited. 

‘At times he says hie “mamma” without any 
preliminary experimenting with a larger number 
of syllables. Occnstonally he approaches very 
much nearer the vocal sound “ah” in the word 


Te: 
to 


re- 


his breath without a distinct vocal ound. 

Hie master says that the accomplishment had 
its beginning In what was apparently an accident. 
When a young puppy the dog uttered a whine, at 


re- 


utterance of the word “mamma,” and he began 
from time to time, as occasion served, to teach him 
to repeat the sound, rewarding him when it wae 
accomplished. 


is- 


ich 
on 


TEN ANXIOUS MINUTES. 


While Captain Anderson, author of “A Cruise 
in an Opium Cilpper,” was trading in Formosa, he 
had been to the shore with some of bis men, ov a 
wild and almost unknown part of the Island, to 
rescue the crew of a Dutch schooner. On their 
\way they had fallen in with a band of native 
| wreckers, and had been compelled to fire upon 
them. The Dutch crew was rescued, and Captain 
Anderson and his men started on their return to 
their own ship. 


Our way took us in single fle through a narrow 
ase, and a I entered It at the head of my men, 
for a.second my heart almost ceased to beat at the 
startling sight that met my gaze. 

The pass was lived on both sides with fereclous- 
looking natives, armed with pole-axes, spears, 
huge Knives, and many other death-dealing Inatru- 
ments. 

‘Although 1 wag taken flat aback by the sight, 
some instinet carried me forward sword in hand, 
|looking to the right and left with a cool staring 

eye, which seemed to curb the revengeful spirit of 
the nativ 

On arriving at the other end of the defile, 1 
stopped, turned round, saw all the men safely 
through, and then told them in unmistakable 
English 'to make a clean pair of heels for the ship, 
while I brought up the rear at a sharp pace as 
soon as I had gota little way from the entrance of 
the pass, so that the natives inight not see us in too 
great a hurry 

How they Jet us through 
of our heats, or once making a motion toward us, 
passes my comprehension. | A kind Providence 

had certalnly watched over us for that time, and, 
shame to say, not one of us returned thanks to 
God for our preservation. 


Jo. 
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GREAT SEVERITY. 


A very estimable widow has a son who is far 
from estimable. Evil companions have corrupted 
the good manners he once had, and the ravages of 
dissipation are already becoming visible. His 
poor mother is nearly broken-hearted. She was 
confiding her troubles one day to an old and 
trusted friend. 


ne 
Ia 





“1am afraid,” said her friend, “that you are not 
firm enough with John; you are too easy with 
im.” 
“On the contrary, I am sometimes afraid that I 
am too harsh 
“Why, what have you ever done?” 
“Ob, haven't dete anything, but I have talked 
to hin # great deal.” 
“What have you sald?” 
“Why, I have sald, John! John!’ and other 
severe things.” 


18 





SOMETHING GOOD. 


Little Marjorie is by no means fond of going to 
chureh. She has to sit too still, and “the man” 
| talks about things she cannot yet understand. 


“What's it for, mamma?” she asked one day. 
“What do we go to church for?” 

Mamma tried to tell her the reasons, and con- 
cluded by saying: 
_ “And wheb you can’t understand what the min- 
ister means, you must remember he ts talking 
about good and beautiful things; and you must 


¥ 


“1 did just aa you told me, 

“1 thought of soinething goo: 
“What was it, deari 

“Apple-pie!” 





said the wee maid. 





aut | 





Monsieur Calino was ordered by his physician 
to take a drive of an hour each day, and having 


TOO SLOW. 


Newfoundland, a little 
more than a year old, is the property of a person | 
who lives at Arlington Heights, « village near 

Ile hasa long head, a prominent arched 
forehead, and lips which are full and large, over- 


that some- 


nley lie 
down upon the floor. He never “talks” In any 


no horse of his own, he called a cabman for the 
purpose. 


One day he signalled a cabman, and got f 

his daily Urive. “The horse suarted up 0a pale 

iy ake Inve. “The horse started up at @ pain. 
“flold on! said Calino to the driver. «1 

getanother cab. It would take n ay wo ride 

an hour with euch a slow plug as thagi™ 2 He 





nd 
ly 


INSULT NUMBER TWO. 


Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” says the 


proverb; but then comes the question, WI 
friend? : vine 


ok 


“What's the reason you didn’t spe: 
ou ak to Borel 
when he pasted us?” sald one min to another 








THE YOUTE’S COMPANION. 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's | 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscoptcal 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
Vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 2 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [4dv. 
oo 

LLEGE, Povcnkexrsie, N. ¥. 
EASTMAN COLL EC iantages fora practical 
Qnsinens education at tbe lowest cost. Open all 
buster, Business houses supplied with competent 
iUS tants. No charge for situations furnished. | Slenog- 
Saphy taught. Address as above for Hlus, Catalogue. 


New Books For Boys. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 

By ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A. With colored 
illustrations after Flaxman. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt, $1.00. | 

THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. — 

By Aurrep J. Cuurcu, M.A, With colored 
illustrations after Flaxman. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt, $1.00. 

THE BURNING OF ROME. 
‘A Story of the Days of Nero. 

By ALFRED J. CuuRcH, M. A. With colored 

illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


“This story is a delightful one and will be 














What is wanted of soap for 
the skin is to wash it clean and 
not hurt it. 
that. 


Pure soap does 
This is why we want 
pure soap; and when we say 
pure we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no alkali in 
it; no free alkali. There are a 
thousand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can trust 
a soap that has no biting alkali 
in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists ; all sorts of 
people use it. 
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make them any larger, but begin 
keep them from growing smaller. 


As one wash 


Danger #5: 


“SHORT STORIES,” 


Send teu 


PETROLEUM 


Wounds, Sprains, Rheumatism, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Taken internally, will cure Croup, Coughs, 
Colts, Sore Throat, ete. : 


Pure Vas 
Pomade Vascline ( 
Vaseline Cold Cream, . . . + + 
Vaseline Camphor Ice, 
Vaseline Soap, Unscented, . « + 
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receive value for your money. 
dealer offers you an imitation or sub- 
stitute, decline i 
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E.W.HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 








At night we'll feast together. 
Most welcome home.—SHARESPEARE. 





Cowdrey’s Soups 


welcomed by hosts of young people during the Mock Turtle. 
coming holiday season.” —Boston Traveller. Tomato, Oxtall, — Consommé, 
TIM. Jultenne, Printanier, 





A Story of School Life. Mecaronl, Terni 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1.00. Soup au A Vegetable, 
Beet, r Clam Broth, 
Au chasers books are invited to send for our 
new Ittustrated Chalogue ‘of Christmas and Holiday | Pea, Chicken, 
Gi fe Books, which will be sent free by mail to any | Oxra, Purée of 
‘ Mutton Game, 
Broth, Terrapin, 
MACMILLAN & CO,, 112 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mulligatawny, Green Turtle. 





May be Purchased of 
Your Grocer. 





ASELINE 


JELLY. 


family remedy for Burm, 
kin Diseases 
Iblains, ete 


An_ invaluable 






Sun Burns, (1 





ine (2-02. bottle), . . + 
OZ. bortl 


10 cts, 















Vaseline Sonp, Perfumed, . «+ 3" 
White Vaseline (2-02. bottle, 2B" 
Camphorated Vaseline (2-02. bottle, 25" 
Carbolated Vaxeline (2-07. bottle, . 25 ~ 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 


Be careful to accert only the genuine, 
d labeled by us, if you wih to 
If any 





DO NOT BE CHEATED. 


| Chesebrough Manufacturing (0. 
Which—Man or Shirt? 


Has the man grown, or has the 
flannel shrunk? 
to blame. 
—but the way it’s washed. 


Usually, the shirt is 
No, not that, either 


Flannels ought to be 
washed with Pearline. If 
you're buying new ones, 
start right. Have them 
washed only with Pearline 
irection on every package) 


and they won't shrink. As for the old ones, Pearline can't 


with it at once and it wil 
It will keep them from the 


wear and tear of the washboard, too. 


care 


is sufficient to ruin flannels, great 
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f the many len 
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“Ie insulted me th ; : 
freckled uiious "> Ne other eallett mes x 





EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS. 


WE ARE HEADQUA 
Show the Finest Assortment. 


Our Elegant CATALOCUE 


contains r ty of Fur Trimmed 
an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur] own ma 
ive price 


Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garmen! 


ture, ranging in price from 86.00 to 850.00 each, actually f 


cent. more. This book also contains a complete descr 


RTERS. 
Make the Lowes! 


of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Ve! vets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


s& BROS., 


Chicago 


CHAS. A. STEVEN 


Mention this paper. Ill State Street, 








yt Prices. 
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crept occasionally along the curious, foreign- 
For the Companion. looking alleys. “She gwine ter come down ter 
de gate fam one o' dem fine house dat look lak 

THE CLO’ES-POLE MAN. _.1c zret-house at Welcome Home Plantation.” 
| Here he was to-day, however, and it was 
“Clo'es-pole! Cl-o’-es-p-o-l-e! C-l-o'-es-po-ly, | Christinas Day. “I knows dat I ain’ gwine ter 
po-ly, po-ly, p-o-l-e!”” {sell ary one o” dese yore clo’es-pole ter-day !"* 
The long-drawn, melodions ery echoed down | he muttered, easing them down from his shoulder, 
the narrow street, growing fainter in the distance, | and settling himself on a sunny doorstep for a 
until it was lost in the jumble of peaked, wide- | rest. “I might ‘a’ knowed dat ain’ nobody 
eaved, dormer-windowed roofs far down in the | gwine ter buy clo'es-pole on a Chris’mus Day! 
heart of the old French Quarter of New Orleans. | But dey might ‘a’ tuk o shine ter de ferms! I 

It was Christmas Day. The air was chill ,jis' got ter fin’ li'l Miss Patsy fo’ I stop.” 

enough in the shadow of the 
tall honses to make Uncle Isr'l 
shiver a little in his fluttering 
rags; but the sunshine lay 
soft and warm on the oppo- 





sistoon Pagee ineniain nekt mre Pages, BOSTON, THURSDAY, 


DECEMBER 17, 1891. 





“Fum de minute she kin toddle,” he mused, 
“dat chile wuz sholy de apple o' Isr’l eye. I 
‘members how I use ter tote her on my back 
down ter de Quarter ter see de black folks dance 
in de Chris'mus times! She wuz dat teenchy- 
weenchy dat I ain’ hardly feel her weight! 

“An’ seem lak I kin see her yit, de day dat 
she tromp over her maw’s ferm-bed! An’ Mis’ 
Ellinor ain’ had de heart ter scol’, caze de chile 
lak de ferms much ez she did.”” 


$1.75 a Year. 

Single Copies, Five Cents. 
Miss Patsy is follered me ter de big gate, an’ de 
las’ wu'd she say waz, ‘Unc’ Isr'l, does yon see 
dis chile?” —an’ de Lord knows de chile is dat 
minute got her arms ’roun’ my ole neck. ‘Ef 
anything is ever happen ter me, you *member 
you is done promise yo’ marster ter tek Keer 0° 
de chile.’ 

“She wuz white ez a ghos’. An’ I lif’ up my 
han’ an’ swar in de sight o’ de Lord an’ iny 
dead marster ter tek keer o’ li'l Miss Patsy. 


Then the war, and Colonel Tom Minor riding | Den I kiss de sof’ han’ o’ Mis’ Ellinor an’ tu'n'd 


aw 











site sidewalks; the ponderous 
street doors were everywhere 
wide open, and through the 
iron railings the paved court- 
yards were visible—gay little 
gardens, where banana-leaves 
rustled in the light wind, 
orange-trees in big green tubs 
ordered the winding walks, 
and honeysuckle and wisteria 
climbed the gray walls and 
festooned the overhanging 
balconies. 

Here, too, roses and sweet- 
olive were abloom, their per- 
fume rising like incense toward 
the clear blue sky, and chil- 
dren, watched by fat black 
mammies in high turbans and 
snowy kerchiefs, were at play. 

Uncle Isr'l crossed over. 
He walked in a shambling, 
shuffling way, for, as he was 
wont proudly to declare, he 
was “gittin’ pow’ful ole an’ 
onstuddy on de laigs.”” He 
stooped a little, and his gray 
head was bent on his breast; 
but his eyes, beneath their 
shaggy brows, were keen and 
bright; the grasp of his knotty 
fingers was firm as steel; his 
honest black face was full of 
intelligence. 

Over one shoulder he carried 
a bundle of long, rough poles, 
newly cut from the swamp not 
far from the city. These were 
his stock in trade, and they 
were much in demand. Uncle 
Isr'l Minor’s clothes - poles 
were reputed the longest and 
stontest that ever held up a 
clothes-line. 

In his hand he carried a 
split-basket filled with fresh 
ferns, whose green feathery 
fronds set more than one care- 
worn passer-by that day to 
dreaming of moist, shady 
places and long-deserted wood- 
land nooks. 

Uncle Isr'l was a familiar 
figure in what is known as the 
Garden District of the old city, 
where the stately houses are 
begirt by marvellous gardens 
and grassy lawns. He had 





at the head of his regiment; the last good- | off, caze I couldn’ b’ar ter tell de chile good-by. 
by at the big plantation gate; the stout-hearted | 


«An* den she come a-runnin’ wi’ a ferm-leaf 
in her li'l han’ an’ a-hollerin’, 
‘Tek me, Unc’ Isr’}, tek me!" 

Uncle Isr’l’s head sank 
lower on his breast; tears were 
rnnning down his dark cheeks. 

le saw himself again wan- 
dering about the battlefield in 
search of his dead master; he 
seemed to feel again on his 
brow the chill night wind, that 
swept over him as he dug the 
lonely grave. Then the reced- 
ing tide of battle that had borne 
him irresistibly away with it. 

A year later, when he came 
back, his beloved mistress, 
whose death had followed hard 
upon that of her husband, was 
sleeping in the old Minor 
family burying-ground. The 
eight-year-old child—the only 
child—had been taken away 
by distant relatives, no one 
knew where. One of the field- 
gang, who remained alone in 
the weed-grown and silent 
Quarter, said he “heerd dat 
Wl Miss had been tuk’n ter 
New Orlcens.”” 

Turning away from the 
grave of the mother, Uncle 
Isr'l had begun his long and 
fruitless search for the child, 
from plantation to plantation 
on the bayou, and finally about 
the big city. 

“An’ T sholy is s‘arch faith- 
ful fer de chile, up an’ down, 
high an’ low. But 1 is gwine 
ter fin’ her yit! An’ dat's 
why I is always tote a baskit 
o’ fers, caze ef de chile sees 
de ferins, she gwine ter come 
a-runnin’! Isr'l, you fool nig- 
ger, what you cryin’ ‘bout ?” 

He shook himself as he 
uttered the last words half- 
aloud, and got up. 

“I ‘clar ter goodness,” he 
added, shouldering his poles 
and picking up his basket, 
“I'se gittin® hongry! An‘ dey 
ain’ so much ez a pone o° 
bread in de cabin yander! 
Law, when I ’members dem 
Chris’mus dinners at de Wel- 
come Home Quarter,—spar’- 
ribs an’ hominy an’ sweet 
‘taters an’ biscuit an’ chicken 
gravy an’ ponn'-cake, — my 
mouf sholy do water!"” 























“1 wish I could ‘vite some- 
body to Chris’mas dinner!” 








pottercd about there for twenty 
years and more, with his wT VITE YoU 
clothes-poles and his baskets 
of swamp-ferns. 

His musical, prolonged cry 
never failed to bring the children of these great| He shaded the ferns with his tattered straw 
houses flying down to the gates. ‘“Clo’es-pole, | hat, and leaned his head against the door-post. 


. is eyeli asleep; | T day dat ef a 
o-ly, po-ly, poly, p-o-l-e!” they would pipe| His eyelids drooped. He seemed to be asleep; | Tom dat same day Jing is ever n 
Frockingty, their Wtle but he was only living the years over aguin, as | ter him, I gwine ter tek keer o” Mis’ Ellinor an 


mockingly, their little hands grasping the iron 
bars. he had done a thousand times before. He saw 


“Dass right, chillen,” the old man would re- himself, “befo’ de wah,” 


spond, chuckling, and scanning their faces |the fine old Welcome Home Plantation. There | 


eagerly. “Yo' Unc’ Isr'l doan’ keer! I knows | was Marse Tom Minor, the master, consulting 
all erbout chillen an’ dey innercen’ mischeef, I | him about the horses. 

does !"" | «Do you think, Isr’l, that the brown filly will 

Ile was also well enough known in the suburbs | bear the saddle to-day ?” 

and the humbler neighborhoods, where his| There was Mis’ Ellinor, the mistress. asking 
clothes-poles were in daily-use; but he seldom | his advice about her ferns, and above all there 
ventured down into the French Quarter. “I ain’ | was the child, little Miss Patsy, following him 
gwine ter fin’ de chile in any o° dese ole houses |about from morning till night, her fair hair 
dat look lak jails,” he argued to himself, as he | flying in the wind, her blue eyes shining. 





* trusted head-man at | o’ destruction ‘cross de lan’ 


TO DIN 





wife; the little girl lifted up in Isr'l's arms to be 


said a fair-haired little girl in 
a plaintive tone to her mother, 
who was busy with prepara- 
tions for the humble dinner. 
The small room which sheltered Mrs, Ratcliffe 


kissed by her father. An’ I done promise Marse | and her two fatherless children was high up 


nything is ever happe 


An’ de wah roll Ink de cha’yot 


ae 





Il Miss Patsy 


Then, the plantation trampled over, first by the 
blue, and then by the gray; the rack and ruin of 
war; the stormy night when Isr'l stole with his 
mistress into the garden to bury a handful of 
gold, the family silver, and the diamond neck- 





under the roof of a big house, whose dormer- 
windows overlooked a cobble-paved side street in 
the French Quarter. In earlier days, when the 
American District had not come into existence, 
and these quiet thoroughfares teemed with life 
and activity, some aristocratic family had prob- 
ably dwelt in this roomy old mansion, for the 
winding stairways had carved balustrades, the 
doors and wainscoting were of mahogany, the 








lace which had been Tom Minor'’s wedding | quaint wooden mantels were upheld by twisted 


| present to his wife. 


| brass pillars, and the basin of tho fountain in the 


“An’ de ve'y nex’ day wu’d is come dat Marse | court, green with weather-stains and long dis- 
Tom is been kill, an’ Mis’ Ellinor she saunt me | used, was supported by marble figures. 
fer ter try an’ fotch de body home. She an‘ li'l| But its glories had long sinee departed. A 
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swarm of tenants occupied the rooms, story 
‘The lower floor had become a 
whore odds and ends of furniture, 
picture-frames and 
filled the recesses 
ce trailed their rustling silks, and 
powdered gentlemen made their courtly bows. 
‘The wide corridor had a damp and musty sinell 5 
with a nondescript 
clothes- 


above story. 
junk-shop, 
bits of rusty iron, broken 
heaps of dog-eared books 
where ladies on 


the courtyard was piled 
accumulation of benches, 
lines, barrels and the like. 


washtubs, 


In. this cheap lodging-house Mrs. Ratcliffe, 
drawn by dire poverty, ad come in her widow's | 


weeds, with her two children 
clinging to her knees. The one 
jll-lighted room where they lived, 
and where she toiled all day long 
at her sewing-machine, had an 
air of daintiness and refinement 
ahont it, in spite of its meagre 
and threadbare belongings. 

The simple Christmas dinner 
was almost ready. Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe, fragile and pale from over- 
work and anxiety, was hovering 
over the stove with the little girl 
at her elbow. The ten-year-old 
boy, who carried his mother’s 
work back and forth, and ran 
errands on the street, was setting 
the table. 

“And did yop use to hang up 
your stocking Christmas eve at 
the plantation, mother?” he asked. They had 
heen listening with never-flagging interest to the 
oft-repeated story of their mother’s childhood. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Ratcliffe said, smiling, ‘‘and early 
the next morning I scrambled out of bed, just as 
you did this morning, and ran into the sitting- 
Toom to see what Santa Clans had bronght me. 
‘And with the first flash of light in the great home 
the negroes came swarming up from the Quarter 
laughing and shouting, ‘Chris'mus gif’, marse! 








“They crowded on the gallery and into the 
doorways, their dark faces glowing with delight; 
and when I had distributed the presents which 
my father and mother had bought for them, they 
made a rash for me, set me on their shoulders, 
and marched around and around the house in the 
gray of morning, singing.” ; 

“O mother,” cried Tom; “can't you remember 
what they sang 

His mother smiled again. Old memories were 
thronging to her brain, and with them balf- 
forgotten snatches of song. 

“There was one,” she said, “that went like this : 


Set de spider on de b’arth, an’ hang de Kittle low! 
, boys, hit’s Chris'mus ! 
Tok the banjo fut de shelf, an’ brea de eabin flo’: 


oy, bit! 


|, boy 's Chris’mus ! 
Ole marse he gin de hog-meat, ole mils" she gin de cake, 
Pat er juba ni m 


ger, whils’ de Chris'mus diuuer bake ! 

‘The children clapped their hands gaily. 

“And the dinner, mother, the Christmas 
dinner!" 

“When dinner-time came, the big dining-room, 
ail hung with evergreens, was lighted up; the 
long table shone with glass and silver; the house- 
gitls in their white aprons were flying about 
under old Aun’ Jane's direction. All the family 
from far and near was there, and if any strangers 
chanced to he passing my father would send ine 
down to the big gate to invite them in —" 

“Mamma,” interrupted the little girl again, “I 
wish I could "vite somebody to Chris'mas dinner! 
Can't I 'vite somebody to Chris'mas dinner like 
you did when you was a little girl? Can't I, 
mama ? 

“Why.” said her mother, patting the flushed 
and eager little face, “we know no one, dear. 
Where would you find any one to invite?" 

“Oh, T can find somebody!" the child said, 
confidently. “May I try, mamma? May 1?” 

Mrs. Rateliffe reflected a moment. «Well, yes, 
dear,” she said, slowly. “You may try, but it 
must be some one who is poor, like us—and 
hungry,” she added. 

The child was already flying along the narrow 
yassageway and down the long, dark stairways. 
‘Tom followed at a little distance to see that no 
harin befell his ar-old sister. 

She looked critically at the few lodgers whom 
she met on the stairs or in the court below. They 
were hurrying to their rooms, their arms filled 
with parcels. Evidently they had Christmas 
dinners of their own. 

She ran down the arched corridor to the street 
door. 

“T don't see anybody to ‘vite,"” she said, dis- 
consolately, peering up and down the silent and 
deserted street. 

A lady presently passed, leading a little girl by 
the hand. Their rich garments almost brushed 
the plain, dark frock of the watcher. She shrank 
back into the friendly shelter of the doorwa: 

A moment later, a gentleman walked briskly 
along. He carried a huge bonquet of cape- 
jessamines, hummed an opera-air, and twirled a 
dainty cane in his well-gloved hand. 


“I don't reckon he's hungry," commented the 
child. 

















She waited patiently for some time; no one | 


else came by. The tears welled to her blue eyes, 
and she turned slowly to go. 2 
Just then the call of the clothes-pole man rang 


out on the still air, “*Clo'es-pole! po-ly-po-ly-po- 
sh ‘pole! po-ly-po-ly-po-ly, 





Uncle Isr’l came in sight. He looked tired and 


i ht of 

dejected, and bent wearily under the weig! 
this poles. ‘The hand that held the basket bung 
listlessly at his side. : 

«Ab-h!" breathed the child, 
waited for him to come up. 

‘She ran out and touched the old man on the 
elbow. : “a 

“Unele,”” piped the sweet little voice, “1 ‘vite 
you to Chris’inae dinner!" 
"He turned at the light touch, and looked down. 

“Uncle,” she repeated, “I ‘vite you to Chris’- 
mas dinner.” 

“Jn de name ob Hebben, 


exultantly, as she 


Miss Patsy!" he 





ejaculated, dropping his basket of ferns in his 
excitement; “whar is you come fum 2 

Patsy Ratcliffe looked up at him gravely. 
“From my honse,” she returned, nodding toward 
the door. 
dinner.” 

Uncle Isr'l laid down bis poles and basket. He 
clasped his hands and lifted streaming eyes to 
heaven. 

“Lord of Isr'l,” he cried, fervently. “Dy 
name Le praise’! Dou has ans’ered de pra’r. De 
chile is foun"! De chile is foun’!"* 

The httle girl frowned slightly. ‘You mustn’t 
cry,” she said, gravely; “it's Chrismas.” 

“Dass s0, honey,” he said, wiping his eyes on 
his sleeve. “I ain’ nothin’ but a ole fool cryin 
fer joy! You sees, honey, I is been a-huntin’ 
you fer mo'n twenty-five year, an’ I done foun’ 
you so sudden-lak dat I —" he wiped his eyes 
again. “I is brung you dese yere ferms,” he 
went on, cheerfully, “caze I knows you is always 
lak ferms.”” 

Her eyes sparkled as she took the basket. “Oh 
yes, [ like ferns,” she said. “Why, that's where 
they found me when I was a baby—in a bank of 
ferns! [aint seen any ‘cept in pots. Mammia's 
got one ina pot. But mainina says at Welcome 
Home they was a whole bank of em!" 

“Cert'ny dey was, cort’ny !” cried Uncle Isr'l, 























“It's Chris’mas, an’ I ‘vite you to |" 





joyfully ; “down on de slope o’ de bayon, todes 











de home-fiel’! Does you rickolek, honey, de time 
| dat you tromp over dat ferm-bed 0’ yo’ maw’s, 
an’ Mis’ Ellinor, she —* 

Patsy was hurrying him along. “Dinner’s 


ready,” she insisted. “I spec’ you'll have to 
wait, though,” she added, eying his rags donbt- 
‘fully. 

| “Law, chile!” he chuckled, “I ain’ fitten fer 
‘ter wait on de table in dese clo'es. I kin set by 
de kitchen fiak twel de white folks is done, an’ 
|den when de house-gals fetch out de dishes, I 
‘be boun’ I gwine ter git my sheer!" 

| The child, leading the way for her guest, paid 
{no attention to what he was saying. In the 
court where he deposited his poles he looked 
around with a half-stupefied air. 

| “Is de chile,” he gasped to himself, “a-livin’-— 
in dish yere—tum’l’-down ole place ?” 

As he followed her slowly and with difficulty 
up the long flights of dark, ill-Kept stairs, his 
amazement and indignation increased. ‘An’ she 
la chile o° Cunnel Tom Minor!" he repeated, 

gravely shaking his head. 

Finally, breathless and exhausted, he reached 
| the nook where the Ratcliffes lived. 

Little Tom had sped before them, and bursting 
with laughter, was describing to his mother 
Patsy's queer guest. Mrs. Rateliffe herself laughed 
induigently, and came forward to meet then. 

At sight of her the old man stopped abruptly; 
he threw up his hands; his eyes rolled wildly. 
“Mis’ Ellinor!" he faltered; “Mis Ellinor 
Minor, is you riz fum de dead an’ come out’n yo" 
grave 2” 

Mrs. Rateliffe's pale face grew a shade paler. 
She began to tremble. “Ellinor Minor! she 
repeated, slowly, “that was my mother's name, 
[and—and—" she made a sudden rush forward. 

“Uncle Isr'l, is that you?" 

Uncle Isr'l, beside himself with delight, hardly 
listened while she explained, through happy tears, 
that she herself was the little Patsy whom he had 
sought so long and so faithfully; and the round- 
faced, dimpled child who had invited him to 
Christmas dinner was her own little Patsy. 

“Hit's ernough dat de chile o’ Marse Tom is | 
foun’! Lord o’ Isr'l,” he kept saying, “Dy name | 
be praise"! Dy name be praise’! De cupo’ Isr'l | 
is full an’ a-spillin'! An’ de boy dar jes" de spirit | 
o” Marse Tom de Cunnel !”" 

He was fumbling, as he spoke, among his rags. 
| He unfastened from about his waist a clumsy | 

belt, which he handed to Mrs. Rateliffe. . 
it's all dar, Mis" 














Ellinor—I_ mean Miss 





| Patsy—yo' gol’-piece, an’ yo’ di’mon’s dat me an’ 


you is bury 
gyardin at Welcome Home. 
maw. 

yander by 
to-night. 


I mean, me an’ yo" 





whilse Unc’ Isr’l can wu'k!”” 


Mrs. Ratcliffe cut the coarse canvas with trem- 


bling fingers. Half-a-dozen gold-pieces fell in her 
lap, and a low cry escaped her lips, as the neck- 
lace of shining stones—her mother's diamonds 
which she remembered so well—uncoiled its 
gleaming length. She laid her band on Uncle 
Isr'l's shoulder, trying vainly to 
speak. 

“shucks, Mis’ Ellinor, I mean 
Miss Patsy," he said, “dat ain’ 
nothin’! Hit ain’ been any treb- 
ble ter tote dat belt! An’ ain’ 





tek keer o” you an’ li'l’ miss—I 

mean—” he stopped and laughed 

confusedly. “Law, honey, I is 

dat mix up in my ole no-count 

min’ dat I doan’ know one Hil’ 
e, Miss Patsy fum t'other!”* 

Little Patsy, who had stood 
by, wondering and silent, threw 
her arms around his neck. “I'm 
your little Patsy,” she said, 
jealously ; “I "vited you to Chris’ 
mas dinner an’ you bronght me 
some ferns!” 

“Dat I did, honey !"" he cried, delighted. 

That very night Uncle Isr’l dug up the Minor 
family plate under his cabin floor on the edge of 
the swamp. 

Now he looks after the garden around Mrs. 
Rateliffe's pretty little cottage in the American 
Quarter. He proudly calls himself her ‘head- 
man.” Little Patsy follows him about from 
morning to night, as her mother did before her. 

“Ef hit hadn’ been fer dem ferms,” he declares, 
busy in the shady corner where the swamp-ferns 
grow, “I wouldn’ ‘a’ foun’ de chile. I done 
hunted li'l’ Miss Patsy fer mo'n twenty-five year, 
up an’ down, high an’ low. An’ las’ Christmus 
de chile, she was a-lookin’ dis way an’ dat in de 
street, an’ when she see de ferms, she knowed 
her ole Unc’ Isr'l, an’ she jes’ come, a-runnin’ /”* 
M. E. M. Davis. 


——_+e—_—_. 











For the Companion. 


HOW SANTA CLAUS FOUND 
KATRINKA. ~ 


Katrinka was a little girl who lived in a sod- 
house in Nebraska. Out on the great, treeless 
prairies, the people who take up claims often 
build houses made of sods, which are cut in thick 
squares, and piled one above another to form 





walls. A few pieces of lumber are laid across the 
walls, and sods are laid upon these to make the 
roof. 

Such a house is queer to look at, but when the 
inside is plastered and floors are laid, the sod- 
house is very comfortable and warm—a thing of 
great importance on those wind-swept plains. 

Katrinka’s honse stood alone on the prai It 
had one large room in which the family lived, 
and in which was a bed for Katrinka’s sister 
Bertha and her hushand Joseph, and a smaller 
room which was used fora kitchen, in which a 
little bed for Katrinka was made up each night. 

All about the house were great fields of corn, 
tall and green, stretching away in seemingly 
endless rows. ‘There was a little space near the 





| house which Bertha reserved for the beets and 
| cabbages and other vegetables which the family 


used. 

Katrinka was sometimes very lonely ont on 
that vast prairie, with no little girl near her, and 
no one to play with but Lottchen. Lottchen was 
the rag doll. She was not beautiful, but Katrinka 
loved her dearly. 

In summer, she and Lottchen had great fun 
running up and down the long rows of corn that 
grew high above their heads, and making the 
long, crisp leaves rustle. Sometimes Katrinka 
played that she was a pony and Lottchen a fine 
Indy taking a ride; and she would canter and 
prance up and down in a very spirited fashion. 

Sometimes she played she was a railway train; 


dat night onder de rose-bush in de 


‘An’ de silver is onder my cabin flo’, 
de eedge o’ de swamp. I gwine git it 
‘An’ de Lord be praise’, you ain’ gwine | 
ter stay in dish yere tum'l’-down place. Not 


I done promise Marse Tom ter 


and here and there a place in the 
where a hill had died or was stunted, 
asa station, At such places the en 
whistled and slowly stopped. 

Katrinka had the stations named. One nas 
Germany ; one was the little town in the Fath 
land where she was born; one was "Nited Sian, 
and another New York. Those were all te 
places the little girl knew. 

The real train passed quite near Katriniy 
house. She and Lottehen always Saaecn 
when it went up in the morning, and in summer 
she could see the return train when it passed at 
about eight o'clock in the evening. 

The coming of the morning train was an event 
in the day for Katrinka. She always laugted 
and waved her hand or her apron as it passed 
or, if the day was rainy, pounded on the windor, 
Sometimes she canght sight of little girls in the 
car, and then she waved Lottchen. The trig. 
men all knew her and learned to wateh for ber, 

But she led 9 different life when winter cane 
Katrinka and Lottchen could no longer run a 
and down the corn-rows, playing pony or mil 
way train, nor pretend to help Bertha in the lite 
garden. They had to stay closely in the house; 
and they did not like it. Then Katrinks thought 
she would like to have her playmate Gretche, 
and be back in the old home in German 

Katrinka had not forgotten Germany. Joseph 
and Bertha and she had come to America onlr 
the spring before. Katrinka remembered the 
vast ocean, and the ship and the dreadfal sickness 
that had come over her. And she rememberel 
the great, noisy, crowded city where they bad let 
the ship, and the long ride in the cars across the 
country to Nebraska. 

And now it was the day before Christmas, 
Katrinka stood by the window, and when the 
train went by, she pounded on the glass with 
one hand and waved Lottchen with the other. 

But after it had gone, and the sound of its 
puffing engine had died away, a very sober look 
crept over Katrinka’s face. She bad been per. 
plexed for some time over a very puzzling ques 
tion, and as it drew nearer to Christmas ste 
thought about it more and more and grew more 
and more sober. 

She knew that in a very few hours Sants Claus 
would start ont with his reindeer. How would 
he know where she was? 

It was a bard thing for the little girl to under- 
stand. She and Lottchen talked it over; thatis, 
Katrinka did the talking, and Lottchen listened 
with flattering attention. 

“How will he know where I am?" she asked 
Lottchen. “He always found me at the villest, 
before. I was always at the same place—even 
the very same house, .Lottchen—every time be 
came. But now, when he goes to my house in 
the village, I shall not be there. Do you think 
jhe will ask where T have gone? ; 
“The Herr Pastor knows. Maybe be will 

think I am dead, and will give my presents 
to my playmate Gretchen. But I should 
rather have them myself. 

“Maybe the reindeer cannot come across 
the ocean. Do you think he comes to the 
‘Nited States, Lottchen 

But Lottchen did not know. She could 
only listen gravely to Katrinka’s whispere! 
confidences. : 

“There were, oh, 80 many litle girls in 
the great city, Lottchen! I saw them. So 
Santa Clans must come to New York,” she 
said, thonghtfully. “But do you supp 
he comes away out here? It would be sect 
a long pull for the reindeer!” 

‘At last she asked Bertha about it, 
was relieved to hear that Santa Claus went 
everywhere, to each city and villsge aod 
house that he could find. 2 

But how would he find that one litle 
sod-house out on the pruirie, four miles 
from the small town that had sprung 9 
50 quickly? Even if Santa knew of “ 

existence of the little town, he contd miss 
house ‘just so easy,” Katrinka told dante 
for it would be night when he went bs, and le 
little house would be dark. How was be eons 
to see it? 

She resolved to ask 
could find her. So, dragging 
arm over to her sister, wif sat 
| she said, in her quamt, serious way: 

“Sister Bertha, how will the good 
know where I am?” 

“Know where thou art, mei 
Bertha, stopping the merry clic 
\ kiss the sober, upturned face. 

j wert thinking? Santa always 
girls are. There, run away, dear, 
little head no more about it.” 2 . 

But Katrinka and Lottchen were still in a 
If there were only a way to Jet Santa kno" At 
house was there on the prairie! If she x a 
give some signal, so that he would come ™ 1, 

All the afternoon she and Lottchea 
abont it. 

Suddenly an idea por 


Comn-rons, 
1 Seed bet 
gine always 


















and 


Bertha how Santa Cists 
Lottehen by om¢ 
busily koitting 





Santa Cisus 


1 Liebohen?” cried 
J; of her needles #9 
tes it of that thou 
knows where 

‘and botber thy 





sped into Katrla 






who 4p 
She whispered it to Lotichen, 800 MO, 
listen approvingly, and ee te he cific! 
i go convinced er 
with her plan, and ee th ge of 





was removed, that her 
bobbed about in a lively 
her head and laughed. sete abo bad 
Then, feeling that in her great anxiety vo, ht 
neglected her duty as 4 mother to ‘Lotteht 





fashion 
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lay the stocking aside. When bedtime came, 
Katrinka was strangely wakeful. But she was 
quite willing to be put to bed in the little kitchen. 
After hearing her prayer, Bertha left her, think- 
ing she would soon be asleep. 

But Katrinka did not go at once to Dreamland. 
She kept wide awake, until she was sure Joseph 
and Bertha were sound asleep. 

When she could hear Joseph's heavy breathing, 
she slipped out of bed, a little white-robed figure, 
and crept softly across the room. At every step 
or two she stopped and listened to be sure she | 
bad not awakened the sleepers. Then she crept 
on again. 

It was dark, but she knew where everything | 
was, and presently her little outstretched hand | 
tonched the hox of candles. Then she found the 
matches. How her heart beat as she struck a 
light! Would Joseph hearher? He would think 
it a waste or at any rate very foolish. She desired 
Santa Claus’s coming too much to let him run 
any risk of being unable to find the house. 

‘Ach! how the match spluttered, and how long 
it was before the candle caught! And when it} 
did catch, an unlucky movement made it go | 
ont, and so the whole process had to be gone 
over. This time it was successful, Katrinka 


gathered the rag baby close in her arms and sang 
her to sleep. 

“She has forgotten her troubles," thought 
Bertha, listening to Katrinka's sweet little voice. 
“Nothing bothers children lung. 











Poor Bertha! She, too, had been thinking | 
since the snow came of the home in the Father- 
land, of the quaint old village, with its crooked | holding her breath the while. 
streets and thatched stone houses, and the friends| ‘Then she placed the candle in its stick, and set 
of her youth. She was lonely and homesick for | it on the well-scrubbed little kitchen table, as 
a sight of them all. near the window as possible. 

When Katrinka asked about Santa Clans, it 
made her heart ache, for she knew that the good 
saint would leave them very little from his won- 
drons store; indeed, she did not think he would 
come at all. 

She had hinted to Joseph, when he had gone 
that morning to the town to get provisions and to 
sell her knitting, to buy a trifle for Katrinka's 
Christinas, if the money lasted. But she did not 
know how it would be. They were so poor, and 
every cent must be saved. 

By and by she laid aside her knitting and 
began to prepare supper, for Joseph would soon 
be returning, and he would be hungry. 

When the sound of the snow crackling under 
the wheels of the little cart was heard outside, 
Bortha threw a shawl over her head and ran out 
in the cold. 

“Joseph!” she cried eagerly, as he jumped 
from the cart, and began to unhitch the old horse. 
“Didst thou do it—buy a trifle for Katrinka 2" 

But, alas! Joseph shook his head. 

“There were so many things to buy that we 
needed,” he said, “and the knitting brought so 
little. There, do not look so sad, Bertha. Ka- 
trinka is a great girl, now. She will not expect 
Santa Claus.” 

But in his heart he, too, was sad. He thought 
that if Katrinka seemed too disappointed, he 
would whittle her something from a little wooden 
box that Bertha had. Something could be 
invented that would serve for a Christmas gift. 

Bertha could have cried with disappointment 
and vexation. He could have brought o single) It wasa tiny flame, but Katrinka looked at it 
piece of candy, she thought. But there was no! with satisfaction. Santa would see it and come 
help for it; Joseph could not go back, and to look. With a sigh of relief, the little figure 
Katrinka must go without a Christinas. | slipped back to bed again, and with a rapturous 

She could scarcely bear to meet the eyes of the hug for Lottchen to let her know it had been 
expectant child, who, still holding her doll, stood “done, Katrinka fell asleep at once. 
looking from the window. | Tt seemed as if she had hardly closed her eyes, 

«Ach! it’s cold!” cried Joseph, stamping his | though it really was hours afterward, when sud- 
feet at the door, and then coming in, and stretch- denly the three sleepers in the sod-house were 
ing out his hands to the fire. “But it has already | brought to a wide awake alarm by a lond knock- 
egun to grow warm- ing against the door 
er, and there are of tho house. Ka-/ 
signs that we shall trinka’s little heart, 
have more snow. after the first jump 
How good and warm of terror, beat hope- 
it is in here! fully. It might be 

Te rubbed his face Santa Claus! 
and ears to make “Who is there?” | 
them glow. cried Joseph, loudly. 

Joseph's prophecy “Will you let me 
proved correct. It in?” came a voice 
grew warmer, and from withont. 
snow began to fall. “Ach, one  mo- 
‘Then the wind sprang ment!"* Joseph cried. 
up; the air grew cold When he opened 
again, and the snow the door a man stood 
grew finer. The air there, white with 
was filled with white snow that had clung 
clouds of ‘The to him pushing 
wind shrieked and through the drifts. 
howled and swept the flakes hither and on, and | “Come in, come in! cried Joseph, heartily. 
piled them in great drifts on the prairi ‘How came you to be ont on such a night as 

But it was warm and cozy inside the little sod-' this ?”” 
house, and no one thought of the storm raging “Ach, how warm! how good!" exclaimed the | 
without. save Katrinka, who wondered if the man, whose accent proclaimed him to be a) 
reindeer could get through the drifts. German, too. “My wife is out there; may she! 

But she rocked Lottchen to sleep again, in firm | come in?” | 
faith that Santa Claus would come, and sang her “Out there!” cried Joseph, horror-stricken 5 
lullaby with a happy heart. ‘where is she? . She will freeze! we must; 

But Bertha could not but think of the little! hurry!’ He was already at the door. | 
sister's disappointment on the morrow. She’ “Not in the snow!" cried the stranger. ‘She 
thought how different it had been the year is in the train over there. We were already 
before, when the “little mother” was alive, and hours late, and now we are snow-bound. The 
they were in the dear Fatherland. fuel has given ont, and every one is cold and 

‘She knew that in the old German village even | miserable. When I looked out and saw the light 
then they were making ready for Santa's visit; ! here, I pushed my way through the snow to see 
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| something bright fell out. 


| something else! 


COMPANION. 


be warm and comfortable, and remade the bed. 
Then she spread a bed for herself and Joseph on 
the floor of the kitchen, for it was not long past 
midnight. 

Soon Joseph and his guests appeared, the lady 
looking very tired and cold, and both inexpres- 
sibly thankful for the shelter. Bertha made her 
a cup of tea, and it was some few minutes before 
anything was thought about the light. Bertha, 
in her excitement, had not realized low queer it 
was that she should find a lighted candle at the 
kitchen window at midnight. 

But when the stranger, Mr. Miller, exclaimed, 


| “What should we have done but for that light in 


the window !"" it snddenly came to her that it was 
very strange. She could not imagine how the 
light came there until Katrinka pulled at her 
dress and whispered audibly 

“I did it, sister Bertha, 80 Santa 
sce the house and find me!” Then, frightened at 
the astonishment on Joseph's and Bertha’s faces, 
and at the enormity of her offence, she hid her 
face in her sister’s dress and legan to cry. 

But Mr. Miiller caught her in his arms and 
kissed her on both cheeks. 

“Santa Claus! Ah, yes, to-morrow—to-day—is 
Christmas! I had almost forgotten. God bless 
you, little one!” 

He put her down gently, and then Bertha told 
her to go back to bed again. 

It was morning when she awoke. 





Had Santa 





Santa Claus. 


come? But the stocking was in the other room, 
and though she longed to run in and look, Bertha 
shook her head. She must wait, she said sadly, 
for she did not know that Santa had been there. 

But soon they heard Mrs. Miller cry, “Come 
in, little one!” and Katrinka ran in eagerly. 

There was the stocking; but alas! it was 
empty. It hung, limp and gaunt, in the corner 
where she had placed it. 

Poor child, how her heart sank! Santa had 
not been able to find her. But maybe he had 
been there and left something away down in the 
toe, she thought with sudden hope; and she put 
her hand into the stocking to see. 

There was something inside! She drew out a 
bit of folded paper, and when she opened it 
Was it a gold penny? 
No; it was a gold dollar, Such a lot of money 
for a little girl, Bertha said, the tears springing to 
her eves as she looked her thanks to Mr. Miller. 

But the best part was what the bit of paper 
said. Mr. Miiller read it to her: 





DEAR LITTLE KATRINKA.—I came very near 
missing you. Aa it was, 1 couldn't open my pack 
out here on the prairie, for the reindeer wouldn't 
Watt. So I'll just drop a trifle in, the stocking to let 
you know I found you, and I'll leave the other 
things at the town for you.—Yours ever, SANTA 
Craus. 

How Katrinka’s eyes shone at that! She 
jumped up and down and hopped about on one 
foot, waving Santa's note in one hand and the 
dollar in the other. 

“Fle came, Joseph! He did, he did! An” he’s 
got something else! He's going to send me 
You said he wouldn't come, and 








he did! he did!" 

Lottchen had to be found and informed of the 
proceedings immediately. She did not look sur- 
prised. Perhaps she had expected it, all along; 
but Katrinka was radiant. 

The guests remained until about ten o'clock. 
All the morning Bertha worked busily, baking 
jittle cakes and pies and making tea and coffee 
for the passengers on the train; and when, at 
last, the track was cleared and another engine 
sent to help, Bertha had a pile of dimes and half- 
dimes as the result of her morning's work—her 





that the shops were trimmed and the streets were 
gay in honor of his coming, and that dozens of 
Christmas-trees were casting the bright rays 
from their tapers into the wintry strects to tell of 
the coming of the Christmas Day. 

The tears came to her eyes so fast that it was 
fortunate she could knit without looking at her 
work; otherwise she would have been obliged to! 


if my wife might come in; for she is sick and 

tired with the long journey 
‘All this the man exclaimed hurriedly, anxious 

to be off. Joseph, slipping on his heavy coat, ‘their kinduess, but Joseph said, ‘Ach nei ae 

and seizing a shovel, cried, “Come! come!” decidedly. ‘They could not take pay from one 
Bertha, who from the kitchen had heard the | who had brought a Christmas to the little 

story, bustled about, preparing for the poor lady's | Katrinka. 

comfort. She stirred ap the fire, so that it might | Well, since you refuse this, promise me you 


| Christmas present, she said, smilingly. 
Mr. Miller begged them to take money for 
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will try to get to the next town to-day. I think 
Santa will keep his promise,” he said, knowingly. 

Then good-hyes were said, after many thanks 
had heen given, and Joseph, Bertha and Katrinka 
watched them take their seats in the car, and the 
train pull slowly off. How good it had been to 
see new faces! How lonely the little house on 
the prairie seemed when they were gone! 

Soon Joseph harnessed the horse to the cart 
and started. It was much warmer, and he knew 
he could go around the deepest drifts. Besides 
the old horse was tough and strong. 

Katrinka and Bertha were on tiptoe with 
excitement and curiosity until his return. Ka- 
trinka stood at the window and watched and 
waited, holding Lottchen and the gold dollar very 
tightly. She missed the train that usnally went 
by in the morning, for it, too, was delayed. 

It seemed as if Joseph would never come. She 
rocked Lottchen to sleep a half dozen times and as 
often awoke her to read Santa’s note, which she 
knew by heart. 

At last, just when the first shadow of twilight 
was settling down on the waste of white on the 
prairie, Joseph appeared in sight. Katrinka could 
not stand and look patiently from the window. 
She had to run out of doors, and dance about 
with joyful curiosity until Joseph drove up to the 
shed and took out a box marked with her name. 

And when that box was opened! It would be 
impossible to tell Katrinka’s amazement and 
perfect happiness. The things which the box 
contained were enongh to make any little girl 
jump up and down for joy. 

First there was the most beautiful of dolls, 
with blue eyes and red cheeks, and the yellowest 
of flaxen hair. A cunning crimson hood covered 
these curls, and Miss Dolly’s dress was also 
crimson. 

There was a bed and a chair for her ladyship 
and a tiny flatiron and a wee broom and dust- 
pan, besides papers of candy, nuts and oranges. 
Lottchen was allowed to lie neglected on the 
floor for no one knows how long, Katrinka was 
so excited. 

When she took the wonderful dolly in her arms 
to give it a rapturous hug, # shut ifs eyes! Ka- 
trinka almost dropped it, she was so surprised. 
Bertha was as pleased over the gifts as the little 
girl, and Joseph said ‘Ach so!” in true German 
fashion. 

Down in the bottom of the box was material 
for pretty dresses for Bertha and Katrinka, and 
warm hoods for both; and a fur cap for Joseph, 
which he could pull down over his ears during 
his long rides to the town. 

What a Christmas it was! Even in Germany 
there had never been anything like it. Bertha 
held up the soft folds of blue flannel and Joseph 
tried on the cap a dozen times. As for Katrinia, 
she had Aer hands full, so many things to look at 
and play with, and those goodies to eat. 

The times she dressed and undressed the new 
doll and put her to bed utterly disgusted Lott- 
chen, who sat gloomily in the new chair. But if 
her bran heart ached with jealousy it must have 
been comforted Inter; for when bedtime came, 
and the new treasures were put aside for the 














night, it was Lottchen that Katrinka’s sleepy 

voice asked for, and it was Lottchen who went to 

sleep hugged tightly in her little mistress’s arms. 
Mary E. Cuiip. 








ae 
WORTHLESS GOLD. 


‘An Englishwoman describing a visi 
extensive gold mine in Victoria twenty 
ago, says that many of the workers in the mine 
were shareholders and very rich mon. Few of 
them seemed to have the slightest idea of the 
value of money, or of how to spend it. 

“Many of those who can count their money by 
thousands live in the same little shanties which 
they built on first coming to the diggings. They 
treat their friends on every possible occasion, and 
when they go to the nearest town, buy for their 
wives the most expensive dresses they can find. 
Few of them have any higher idea of the pleas- 
ure, or the advantages, or even of the comforts to 
be attained by the possession of wealth. 

“As illustrating the characteristics of such 
men, a gentleman told ine this story : 

«fie arrived at a port in Australia, and finding 
no one who looked like a porter by profession to 
take his portmanteau to the hotel, he said to a 
rongh-looking man who was standing on the 
wharf, with his hands in his pockets, ‘Here, my 
man, if you'll take this up to the hotel for me, 
I'll give you half a crown.” 

“The man scowled at him, took a conple of 
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i i ket, threw thom into the 
sovereigns out of his pocket, 
sea, turned away without a word, and marched 
off with the most contemptuous expression on his 
face.” 
——_+or——_ 


EARTH'S PARABLES. 


1d 1s full of glorious Ilkenesses. 
TRS pecs! power ts fo sort th 


ine common strings 
fe music from the common st 
{Ath whieh the world is strung. 


Selected. Philip James Bailey. 


—_—+or—___ 
For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS IN A POCKET. 


“Hullo, Mis’ Clyde!” 

“Come in, Mrs. Grimes,"” said Mrs. Clyde. 

“No, I can’t set down. I just run in to ask 
you if Seth Warner paid you up "fore he went 
away ?” 

“Ig Seth Warner gone away?” 
Clyde, turning o shade paler. 

“La, yes. Didn’t you know that?” 

“No. I saw him yesterday morning.” 

“But you aint seen him since, I reckon. And 
you won't see him agin, for my boys says they 
seen him gettin’ on the cars and goin’ off.”” 

“No, he didn’t pay me,” said Mrs. Clyde, in a 
discouraged tone. 

“Nor me, neither, for his board. A shame, 


asked Mrs. 


Dick held it up before her, “See—flowers and 
pretty leaves! Read it to us, Dick. 
Dick read: 


“Glory to God in the Highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will towards men.” 


“ 1END.—This Christmas greeting comes 
to ‘pau with the assurance that whoever, whatever 
be, and under whatsoever c! : 
Pinced, Christian Hearts are going out toward You 
fn loving sympathy and hearty good wishes, Nowe 
of all in-earnest prayer that your hea 
this time sent us 
{ip praise to the Highest, who nt this time sent ne 
unspeakable gift, avd that Iis pi m 
ie Tie your heart, prompting you, as it ma be 
in your power, to deeds of good-will to 
around you. 





“Think on the eternal home 
‘The Saviour left for you; 

Think on the Lord most holy, come 
To dwell with hearts untrie. 

So sball ye tread untired His sacred w: 


BYB. ise.” 
‘nd even In darkness sing your songs of praise. 


“J like it. Read it again,” said Ruth. 

The second reading fixed many of the words 
in the hearts of the listeners. 
eae was arranged by Ruth’s deft little 
fingers, and afterward the children went out to a 
little meeting in which they practised singing 
carols for church on Christmas day. 

Left alone, Mrs. Clyde again took up the 
Christmas greeting, with » half-formed purpose 
to seek its aid in a battle in her heart, in which 
all that was rebellious in her nature seemed to be 
contending against all the sweet influences of the 
season. 


our debts, like Seth Warner,” said Ruth, half 
under her breath. 

But at this Dick doubled up his fists. 

It was the morning of the day before Christmas 
eve. There was no shopping for the things so 
doubly delightful to the poor because in very 
truth they come but once a year, and not always 
then. Mrs. Clyde had always made a Practice 
of getting for Christmas gifts things not quite 
necessary, for the necessities came somehow, 
and the unnecessary things so rarely. 

But to-day there were no happy secrets and 
hidings. Mamma could not restrain a few tears 
as she ewept the uncarpeted hall. 

“De blessed Christmas is coming near,” said a 
voice, as @ step came down the stairs. 

It was one of Mrs. Clyde’s lodgers, who occu- 
pied a small room at the head of the stairs. Hoe 
had at first taken a better room, but had soon 
moved into the smaller one. 

He was a German—a small, slightly built man, 
with thin, gray hair, and eyes so blue and frank 
and kind that the family had always regarded 
him as a friend, more particularly as he never 
failed to have a smile ora pleasant word to the 
children when they came in his way. 

“You never can make anything out of him,” 
Mrs. Grimes had assured Mrs. Clyde, in the 
overfiow of her talk. ‘Folks says he aint all 
straight in his mind, and I guess they're right. 








I say, for men to cheat poor folks like me and 
you, that have it 
hard enough makin’ 
a livin’.” 

Fifteen minutes 
later three children 
came to the door and 
pecped in at mam- 
ma, who sat before 
the fire with her 
hands folded. 

Tt was an unusual 
thing to see those 
hands at rest, but 
that was not what 
silenced the chatter- 
ing children and 
cast a shade over 
their faces, as Ruth 
turned to Ted and 
Marian with a fin- 
ger held up, and 
the three children 
tiptoed through the 
baro hall. 

“She looks that same way again,” 
whispered Ruth. 

“Yes, just the same,” sighed little Marian. 

“Only worse,” said Ted. 

The tiptoeing feet went out the door. 








Mrs. 


Clyde left her seat before the fire, and the resting 


which was no rest, and tool: up her worl. 

The look at the gloomy prospect alead could 
not be taken at leisure. 
things rough or easy. 

She knew what had sent the children out again, 
even if she had not heard their whisper; she 
knew that the hardness within had so written 
itself upon her face that even her own three, 
coming from their play to warm themselves, had 
preferred to go out unwarmed rather than venture 
in. 

But she could not help it. The sight of their 
innocent faces added sorrow to the sorrow in her 
heart in the thonght that for these three, for 
whom she would do so much, she was able to do 
so little. 

She had promised them gifts for Christmas 
which she could not now procure. Her calcula- 
tions had heen very closely based upon receiving 
all which was her due. It bad failed her, and 
she must fail them. 

“No work yet, mother dear, but it's coming in 
time. The longer it waits, the greater’ll be the 
surprise and the good feeling when it does come.” 

A sturdy, cheery-voiced boy, older than the 
others, came in, and busied himself about the 
small cares necessary to making things comfort- 
able for the night. Every time his step was 
heard it gave his mother a throb of hope that he 
might have found work; but only again and 
again to be disappointed. 

She had no heart to respond to his greeting. 
The other children came in and talked with him, 
but a hush gradually descended upon them. 

Mrs. Clyde laid aside her work at last, and 
went up-stairs to set in order the room of the 
man who had gone away without paying for the 
use of it. 

Some time since, widowed and poor, she had 
laid ont her slender capital in buying the furni- 
ture of a house and letting the rooms, managing 
thus to doa little more than pay her rent. For 
other expenses she must look to her own hands, 
and the willing ones which Dick held ready for 
the work he was so eagerly seeking. 

She was glad to get for a few minutes out of 
teach of the eves which so pleadingly, question- 
ingly sought hers, and she lingered until a little 
stir in the hall below drew her down. 

“It's a letter," said Dick, picking up something 
which had evidently been thrown in at the door. 

“Who is it addressed to?” asked his mother. 

“Ob, nobody in particular. It says, «A 
Christmas letter for you and yours.’ 

“Is that all?" 


“It's pretty, though!” cried little Marian, as 


She must be busy, came 






‘An hour later, after much stamping off of 




























snow in the hall, four pa 
met her own, and little Marian rushed to her la) 
with a laugh of happy confidence. 

“We've had such a nice time, mamma!" 





gathered around it. 


dren,”’ said their mother. 
“What, mamma —* 
“Dreadful, for Christmas ?”” 
“I am afraid you will think so,"* she said, 


you will bear it like little heroes. I can’t get you 
the things I promised for your Christmas. 
‘Warner has gone away without paying his room- 
rent, and your Christmas has gone with him.” 

There was a pause. 

“Is that all?” ask: 

“Not any doll 
whisper. 

“Mamma,” said Ruth, moving nearer to her, 
«will you smile and smile —* 

“And not look so—so—” said Marian. 

“Yes, I will—no, I won't,” said mamma, 
pressing the darlings closely. 

“Then,” said Ruth, with an energetic little 
stamp of her foot, “I guess Seth Warner can’t 
take Christmas away from us! Look, mamma!” 
she said, taking up the “Christmas letter.” “We 
have all the glory and all the peace and good-will 
left.” 

“But can’t we have anything at all, mamma?” 
asked Ted. 

“Listen, dears,” said mamma. “We can’t buy 
any presents, and none of us have had time to 
make any, but we'll have the best Christmas 
dinner we can manage. And on Christmas eve, 
instead of the tree we were going to have, we'll 
have a merry-making without it. What shall it 





d Dick, bravely. 
said Marian, in a_half- 














sses candy —plenty of it,” suggested 


“Pop-corn!” shouted Ted. “That'll be jolly." 

“And apples,” said Marian. : 

“And sing and tell stories,” chimed in Ruth. 

| That will do,” said mamma. “And we'll be 

glad and thankful 
“That we haven't broken our le 

| Timmy Crane."* 





g8, like poor 


“And that we haven't the scarlet fever, like 
the Greens." 





“And that we haven't run away without paying 


You'll hear his story of how he’d been a-sa’ 





DECEMBER Th, 1, 


It was a bright, warm day, 
observed that Mr. Meintz, on 
Grimes's boarding-house for his 
and hung his overcoat on one of 
hall. Later in the afternoon s 
her room and examined it. 

“More work about it than I thonght," 
looking half in dismay at the tattered 
“Every pocket torn out! 1 wonde 
finds anything he pnts into them,” 

She had little time, tut a though ofp 
universal good-will in which she woald eye 
@ sharer, even in such a trifle, floated through ber 
mind as she hunted for some pieoesot ining e4 
settled hervelf for a vigorous overhauling gan 
old coat. 

“Well, well—just like a man!” she exesiua 
a8 she brought out a mixed mass of sual ag 
which had eseaped from the pockets, and fas, 
its way into the tails. 

There were bits of pencil, Corks, a photograph 
of a child, slips cut from newspapers, one ory 
letters and other pieces of paper. 
them out carefully, she laid them in M 
room. 

She intended to tell him, as he came in, what 
she had done; but she chanced to be outs te 
time buying a few necessaries. On ber run 
she found that Dick had come home after anus 
unsuecessful search for work. 

“What's that?” said Dick, stopping and ties, 


——= 
and Mr. Cy 
his way to Mn 
8 dinner, soppy 
f the Looks in tp 
he brought it inty 


She saul, 
Tings, 
T the man, ever 


Snuoothing 
ir. Mein’, 


rs of eyes anxiously 


Dick poked the fire into a bright blaze, and all 


“I have something dreadful to tell you, chil- 


“but you are all good children, and | am sure | 


Seth | 


up money for years 
and years to £0 
to his only 


daughte: 


as he is, 1 
» reckon. You 
see, he'd trusted his money to Smith & Brightman 
to invest for him, and then, you know, that big 
bank in the city failed up, and that rained them, 
and poor Mr. Meintz’s money went with the rest. 
It almost broke him down, and then came the 
queerest part of it. 

“He said he expected to get word from Germany 
at any time, that would set him right. He waited 
for months, and then his wits seemed to go astray. 

“Ie thought he had received a letter from 
| Germany at the post-office, and was going to read 

it at home; but when he got home he didn’t have 
j the letter. "Taint likely he ever got it, is it? 
| “Well, it made him ‘most crazy, anyway, and 
he had a long fit of sickness, and talked night 
and day about his daughter and her little children. 
Used to teach something or other till then, but 
after that he seemed to couldn't teach any longer— 
couldn't bring his wits to it, likely, and it would 
’a’ gone hard with him if some one that knew 
him hadn't got that little place for him to clerk. 

“But folks don’t believe his story about hearing 
from Germany. They think it's just a crazy 
streak he’s got.”” 


Mrs. Clyde had always felt kindly toward the 


to-day seemed to tell that his heart was almost 
breaking with more than its usual burthen of 


brightness and sweetness were not for him. | 


A smile lighted up his wan features as he met | 
the children at the door. i 


“Goot morning, little ones! Wait —" he held 





she’s as 
poor 


forlorn-looking old man, whose wistful eyes | 


longing for bright faces and sweet voices, whose ' 


ing as he stooped to replenish the fire in te 
stove. ‘Something's the matter with sometaly 
up-stairs,”” " 
He ran and opened the door, his motte 
following him. She, too, had heard the strance 
sound—a cry, it seemed, either of joy or grief, 
As they opened the door there came sit, 
tated footsteps on the stairs, and Mr. Meiu 
dashed toward them, waving a paper ia bs 
hand. 














is here—hera! Oh, how dankfal I an! 
It did come, den—I vas right, I vas not ens! 
It was you—you!” 
He rushed toward Mrs. Clyde, and kised 
her hand as he might have saluted a duces: 
“It vas you, mit mein pockets! Its 
come, it vas come! Oh, mein dang’ 
I go to her. Oh, blessed Christmas seagon'” 
With a stream of excited German e- 
clamations the poor man sank into a chit 
and sobbed. Then, seeming to gaier 
his wits, he contrived 
make Mrs. Clyde unde 
stand the wonderfal thine 
her hands had wronstt. 
The precious letter fron 
Germany, which had r- 
stored him to a long-lost 
estate there, and which 
contained an ample re 
mittance for bis nee 
had really arrived. In 
his absent-minded war 
he had put it in his ov 
coat pocket, and for one 
months it had lain with 
the accumulation of trsb 
which bad slipped down through the worneat 
cket linings. 
mat evar be found but for you,” said the ol 
man, as with his excitement a little calmed, best 
| last returned to his room , : 
| “I should never have known it for the si 
face,” said Mrs. Clyde, as the next morning th 
bluc eyes beamed upon her when he burried ot 
taking time to give little Marian a toss to the 
ceiling. te: 

“r roa wish I was one of the little girls b+ 
going to see,” said the child, a few hours late 
parcel after parcel was left in the hall. 

Surely so many parcels bad never come ae 
shabby lodging-louse before. Mrs. Clyde lo : 
on, with a bravely sympathetic thought ti 
mother and children who were to be made . 
with her lodger's ‘gifts; but she could not Ey 
realizing that her own burden was to a . 
heavier, for his room would now be vacim 
least for a time. 

If only she could take i 
80 inconveniently crowded below. But ths 
never be until he was earning his ow2 ae 

“You won't reach your daughter cae ee 
mas is over, will you?” asked Mrs. Re 
one of the occasions in which Mr. Meint 
edly bustled in and out on the afternoon 
twenty-fourth. 

“Yes, I go at seven, aa ae 
hours. Christmas vill be dere yet’ H 

“Hie turned and laughed like. child, she canst 
sight of Marian peeping eagerly 
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Marian‘s hand a moment while he felt in his coat- 
tail pockets. Then he let it go in order to make! 
use of both hands. 

“Ah, it is old,” he said, with an apologetic 
shake of his head, as all his efforts brought out | 
only the ends of ragged linings. He contrived, | 
after much fumbling, to recover a few nuts, which | 
he distributed among the children and then went | 
his way. | 
“I've never offered to take a stitch for him,” 
said Mrs. Clyde, in self-reproach, “and he a poor 
old man with no one to see to his comfort! 

“I wonder if I might not mend that old over- 
Coat some time when he isn’t wearing it? Perhaps 
he'd never notice it—men don't always realize 
when they're comfortable. He doesn't seem like 
one who would think it was taking a liberty.” 





into a lous’ 
wrapped parcel. 
vt area big doll! 1 coul 
hair,” Marian confided to Ruth, 
their own room, “and I know 
"m not going to have any Be 
Re tk Ruth, patting the a 
“and I'm not going to have soy OF ny 
Dick isn’t going to have any took aie 
going to havea sled. But we'll have tr a, 
year. And we're going to have Chri 
wa: 
‘The short winter afternoo 
an hour before Mr. Meintz 
running up- and down-stairs. 
help in his packing, and when, § 
his trunk stood at the door awaiting 
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Clyde’s room. His voice was tremulous as he | 
answered her invitation to enter. \ 

“Merry — merry Christmas to you all!” he 
faltered. ‘It is from you—all from you—dat I 
go,” be repeated to Mrs. Clyde. “Dis vas for 
you,” he said, giving Dick a letter. It is de place 
in de store dat I have. Dey gives it you nov 

Dick broke out into expressions of astonish- 
ment and thankfulness, but Mr. Meintz did not 
wait to hear him. 

“I leave my little Christmas for you oop dere,” 
he said, taking Marian in his arms, and then 
pointing toward his room. “It is from de little 
ones I go to! Good-by—good-by. Merry, happy 
Christmas 

Marian whimpered, and Ruth sat down and 
cried, while Mrs. Clyde brushed away a tear as 
she looked over Dick's letter, scarcely able to 
believe that such good had come. 

“A Christmas present, in good earnest,” said 
Dick, waving it in his hand as he danced about. 

“You were mistaken when you said we 
shouldn't have any, mamma," said Ted. 

“What was it he said about his room?" said 
Dick. ‘The dear old fellow was in such a muddle 
with all he wanted to say that it was hard making 
out anything.” 

“He said he left a Christmas present for 
Marian,” said Ruth. ‘Ob, perhaps he has left 
her a doll! I’m going to see.” 

Ruth ran up, and the next moment had given 
a scream which quickly led the others after. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

Blazing in a full glory of waxen tapers was such 
a Christmas tree as these four, in the struggle 
with poverty which had come so early to them, 
had never dreamed of seeing. The blue eyes of 
the fair-haired doll beamed on Mariati through a 
profusion of gifts, beautiful and useful. Dick 
gave one glance, and dashed down-stairs. 

“Call him back!" cried his mother. 
him to let us just say ‘thank you’ —” 

Dick catled, but as the excited fainily rushed to 
the door the omnibus drove away. They caught 
sight of a face full of delighted affection, and a 
frantic waving of a hand, while in the street 
noises mingled the “Merry, merry Christmas! 
Gott bless you all!"’ 
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For the Companion. 


MISS MARSH AND BOOTS. 


Christmas was at hand in the village of Marsh- 
down, and every one was ready for it. That is, 
almost every one. Mr. Grimes himself, in at the 
store, wore as smiling a countenance as 
ever fell to the lot of man. 

It was amusing to watch Mr. Grimes 
hastily glance over at the store-door 
whenever its latch rattled, and, if he did 
not see the head of the new-comer at a 
certain distance above the latch, cry out 
“Christinas gift!” It was necessary to 
do this as a protection against the sinall 
boys of Marshdown, to whom he would 
have been held pledged for a gift if he 
had not said the words before they did. 

It was also amusing to witness the 
sheepish looks upon the sinall boy's’ faces 
when they were thus saluted; for they 
had no intention in the world to bestow a 
gift upon Mr. Grimes. 

There were two people in Marshdown 
who were not ready for Christmas. Miss 
Marsh was one, and Boots Mooney was 
the other. 

‘Miss Marsh was a very prim little old 
lady—the only “lady” in Marshdown. 
Marshdown looked up to her, notwith- 
standing her limited means. 

It was pleasant to go into her trim little 
parlor and sit down within the range of 
her sweet-smelling flowers, and listen to 
her mocking-bird singing its curious 
songs. And when any one was in tronble, 
it was comforting to go then, too, though 
he might not have the heart either to 
smell the flowers or to listen to the bird. 
Miss Marsh was never chary with com- 
forting words; she had seen so much 
trouble herself that she knew exactly 
how to sympathize with it in others. 

But this Christmas the whole of Marsh- 
down—that is, nearly the whole of it—was 
enjoying itself to such a wonderful degree, that 
Miss Marsh as a consoler was altogether in the 
wrong neighborhood. 

Mrs. Wells, who lived in the big brick house 
which Miss Marsh's father had built when he 
owned all the land thereabout, was going to have 
a public Christmas tree. The children of Marsh- 
down and the children’s parents of Marshdown | 
were in a genuine flutter of delight over the idea. | 
Lattle trees with a few candles and candies were | 
common enough; but Mrs, Wells's tree was 
intended to dazzle all eyes. The lady had not 
pted to keep it a secret, and the joy of | 
pation was certainly without hounds. | 

Miss Marsh sat alone in her pretty parlor, 
gazing out through her flowers at the honse on | 
the hill. Once she had had a Christmas tree | 
there, too, ever so long ago. She had sent ont 
into the highways and byways and gathered in 
all the children that could be found. 

She smiled over the memory of it. 
she had been, and how fearful that there wouldn’ 
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be children enough to consume the little colored 
bags of candy! And how her father had laughed 
when the crowd came trooping in! 

Thore was to be another Christmas tree in the 
dear old room, and she was not to be there. 
Why, what a very foolish person she had become, 
to care for such a little thing as that! If Mrs. 
Wells had thought she wished to come—she 
brushed her hands over her eyes quickly and 
laughed tremulously. What a very, very foolish 
old person she was! | 

But five minutes later, Miss Marsh, still gazing 
out through her flowers, but beyond the brick 
house and over the hills, acknowledged frankly 
to herself that she did not wish to go to Mrs. 
Wells's Christmas tree, and that she would have 
refused politely an invitation. She concluded , 
that was the reason why the invitation had not 
come. 

Her mocking-bird began to sing wildly and 
gladly. Its voice filled the little room—sueh a 
little room that it never could have held the 
beantiful tree which she longed to set up. 

Suddenly Miss Marsh's vision narrowed, and 
centred itself upon the figure of a small boy 
advancing down the road. There was an ex- | 
tremely indifferent air about the boy that a keen- | 
eyed individual would certainly declare was 
assumed. 

Once he turned and glanced back at the big 
house, and when he continued his leisurely gait 
he forgot just how a boy’s face must appear 
when he is desirous of showing all the world how j 
very little he cares. | 

Ever so long ago, it seemed to this twelve-year- 
old boy, he had lived in a neat little wooden | 
house, which had since had its windows nailed 
up and been converted into the warehouse 
attached to the store. 

His life had heen altogether a different thing to 
him then. A Christmas day in that little house 
was the happiest of all his happy memories—that 
day when he found his little red-topped boots | 
standing by the fireplace. Every one had made 
much of him, and then and there people had 
begun to call him Boots. 

Boots could remember walking on the store- 
counter, so that all the men could see how very 
pretty were the red tops and brass toes. His 
mother had laughed at his new name, and late 
that Christmas night had waked him up, saying, ; 
ever so softly, “Come, little Boots, you must let | 
me take them off.” 

The name was the only thing that was left— 
that and these. He knocked his big feet clumsi 
together, feeling the little feet grow hot inside. 
The men in Marshdown generonsly gave him 














their old boots, and he had to wearthem. Every 
one said they were quite good enough for him, 
and that he ought to be glad to get them. But 
he was neither glad nor grateful. \ 

Boots felt himself a very disreputable specimen | 
of boyhood with all this weight of thanklessness 
upon his heart, as his big boots and his little feet | 
shuffled along on this beautiful Christmas day. 

He lived outside the village with a farmer 
named Mead. It was a good home, but he 
was not grateful for that either. 

“It’s Christmas day,""—this is the way Boots's 
thoughts were running, as he neared Miss Marsh's 
trim palings,—‘it's Christmas day, an’ T aint 
thankfal fer that, neither!” 

“Ts that you, Boots ?” 

The boy started and gave a swallow before he 
answered, “Yes"m."” : 

«Hasn't Mrs. Wells invited you to her Christ- | 
mas tree?” 

Boots swallowed twice before he said “No'm,” 
and then—it must have been the look in Miss 
Marsh’s eyes that caused the catastrophe—he put 
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his ragged arm down on the gate-post, hid his 
head, and couldn't say another word. 

Miss Marsh opened her hospitable gate and laid 
a soothing hand upon the lad’s shoulder. 

“My, my!’ she said, putting her kind arm 
around him altogether and taking the wet hand 
away from his face. Then she half led and half 
pushed him straight into the pretty room, and 
made him sit down in one of the big chairs 
almost on the flowers. 

After a while Boots stopped crying, but he was 
ashamed to look up. It seemed to him that the 
bird was making fan of him. He did not want 





| even a bird to make fun of him. 


“Have you quite finished, Boots ?"* 

Boots shuffled around and tried to laugh. 

“Because if you have, and you are sure that 
farmer Mead will not want you this afternoon, I 
am going to ask you to help me 
with my Christmas tree. Mrs. 
Wells didn't invite me cither.”" 

Boots said nothing. Miss 
Marsh had said this in what 
seemed to be a laughing voice, 
but if she were laughing at him 
he did not care. There was 
something pleasant to him in 
the sound of her voice. 

“The first thing to do,” she 
said, “will be to go out and 
find a tree,—a little one that 
will look well in my parlor.” 

“I seen one in the fence 
corner as I came along,” ex- 
claimed the boy, eagerly. “It 
goes up in a point, and touches 





Miss Marsh fetched her hatchet, and stood 
in the doorway smiling as the little feet took 
the big boots clipping down the road. 

“And now for the next part,’ she said to 
herself or to her bird, one could not tell 
which. She talked as much to the bird as to 
herself. “It will require a good deal of 
courage, but my father was a brave soldier.” 

When Boots returned with the tree, Miss Marsh, 
shawled and bonneted, was waiting for him upon 
the steps. 

“Just let it remain on the porch,” she said, 
«until we pay our visit to Mr. Grimes.” 

Then she passed out the gate with the big boots 
almost skipping at her heels. 

Miss Marsh fumbled the latch on the store 
door rather nervously before she went in. Mr. 
Grimes looked up quickly. In an instant his 
pleasant face grew more pleasant still; it was 
quite an honor, and Mr. Grimes felt it as such, 

for Miss Marsh to come, herself, to the 





village store. She paused in the middle | 


of the floor, pressed her hands together, 
and then smoothed them one over the 
other. She did not know that her heart 
could beat so loud that she could hear 
nothing else. 

Presently, with her pale cheeks flush- 
ing a vivid pink, she looked up at the 
bland and smiling countenance of Mr. 
Grimes and called out brightly, “Christ- 
mas gift 

Just what she expected happened. Mr. 
Grimes blushed and smiled, and said, 
“Yes, certainly!" and “Thank you, 
ma‘m;" and then asked Miss Marsh to 
look around and help herself. 

This she did, with Mr. Grimes beside 
her, smiling generously. She helped 
herself from his remaining stock of candy 
and tuys; and when she laughingly 
pointed out a pair of brass-toed boots, 
the warm-hearted storekeeper, who was 
beginning to comprehend her hittle plan, 
insisted upon the other Boots sitting down 
and being fitted, telling her how he remem- 
bered all about the first pair. 

Then he looked very kindly at the only 
“zeal lady” in Marshdown, and said that 
he, “for a fact,’ considered it a shame 
that “a smart fellow like Boots should 
have to foot it about just anywheres;~ 
and when Miss Marsh joined him in 
laughing over his good-natured little joke, 
he asked her if she didn’t think he would 
be a pretty good boy in a store, if he 
were tidied up a Dit. 

To this she answered “yes ;"" and seeing 
her way clear, she went on to explain quite 
gravely that she intended arranging matters so 
that she might have the boy with her. Then Mr. 
Grimes said in that case he should be pleased to 
give him a chance to show what he could do in 
the store after Christmas. 

Such a happy Christmas as Boots spent with 
the little Inden tree in the present, and the store 
filling the future! 

Ile had a singular dream that night, though he 
did not tell it to Miss Marsh until long afterward, 
when he was a tall, stalwart young fellow of 
whom Marshdown was very proud—for it had 
not been able to keep him. 

He dreamed about a large tree that could not 
by any possibility have been crammed into the 
little parlor, and yet it was there, and it was Miss 
Marsh's tree and his. He dreamed that a troop 
of angels came gliding down from Heaven, and 
each one found a girl and boy not in Marshdown, 
but around and abont somewhere where they did 
not have much Christmas, and brought them in, 
and they were all pleased and happy and delight- 
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fully bewildered like himself, as they stoud and 
looked up at the glistening branches and flickering 
lights of the beautiful dream-tree. 

Louise R. BAKER. 
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Helen and Willie Marston were just getting 
over the measles, and though it was warm and 
pleasant October weather, the children were not 
yet allowed to go down-stairs. Their mother 
had been obliged to leave them in the sunny, 
pleasant nursery for a few hours, but Helen was 
so careful of her little four-year-old brother that 
it was quite safe to leave her in charge. 

A low table was placed 
in the sun near the bay- 
window, and at this 

\ Helen and her little 
brother were seated, 
playing with Willie’s box 
Helen had 
just arranged the 








of soldiers. 


soldiers in line of battle, when suddenly Willie's 
attention was divorted by a hand-organ, which 
was heard outside playing an air he recognized. 
| “O Helen!” he exclaimed. “It’s the monke; 
jman! I'm sure it's the man with the little 
‘monkey he calls Jocko. I wemember the tune! 
| want to see the dear little monkey dance and 
\take off his cap. Come and look out the front 
| window.” 

| We mustn't, Wille, for the window is open, 
and mamma said neither of us must go near it. 
| Besides, don’t you remember what Katie told us? 
She is sure it is this very man that lives opposite 
her sister Bridget, for ho is an Italian, and he 
calls his monkey Jocko; and he beats him, and 
treats him very cruelly to make him do his tricks. 
I don’t feel as if I wanted to see him again.” 

| «But Ido!” persisted Willie. «I want to see 
‘the monkey. I don’t want to see the bad man.”” 

“Willie, dear, listen to sister. Mamma sa) 
| ‘No,’ just the same as if she were here; and you 

know papa said the other day that a good soldier 

obeyed orders even more faithfully when his 
captain was away. We are little soldiers, and 
| mamina is our captain, Don’t you want to be a 
| good soldier, Willie?” 

Yes,” Willie said, rather slowly, as he turned 
‘again to his soldiers and tried to be good. “I 
s‘pose I do, but I do wish I could sec the 
monkey.” 

| Just as he said this Helen gave a sudden start, 
‘and cried out: 

| «OQ Willie, look! 
see you!" 

Willie jumped up quickly and turned to the 
front window. There, on the broad window-seat, 
where the sunlight came flickering through ‘the 
leaves of a tall elm-tree, sat a little shivermg 
‘black form, in red jacket and plumed hat, 
looking at the children with a sad and pitiful 
expression, as if he were saying, “Look at me! 
See how cold and hungry and tired I am, and 
take pity on me 

The children stood still, looking at him in mute 
jamazement. They were too much surprised to 
speak. 

The httle monkey, attracted by the warmth, 
came forward, politely taking off his hat as he 
advanced. 

Just then a shrill whistle was heard outside—a 
sound which little Jocko had evidently learned to 
dread, for he fled, not away, but toward the 
children, and took refuge behind Helen’s chair. 

This was too much for the tender-hearted 
dren. Helen took the little creature, shaking 
with cold and fear combined, in her arms, and 
sat down, and Willie began to pat the funny 
| black face which looked so wrinkled and care- 
worn, and yet so baby-like. 

«OQ Helen, how he does shake! 
do for hini ?” said Willie. 

“] think it would bea good plan to give him 
some warm milk. He seems very cold, and I 
dare say he's hungry,” answered Helen. 

«He is all dusty, too! He really ought to have 
a warm bath. I'll tell yon what to do, Helen; 
we'll give him a nice bath in the little tub that 
belonged to Carlo. Won't that be a splendid 
idea?" 

Carlo was a pet pug the children had owned, 
but he had become cross, and Mr. Marston had 
been obliged to give him away. His bath-tub 
was still in the bath-room, and his basket in the 
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nursery closet. 
she said: “Papa always says, 


bed, if you have a chill.’ I think this poo 


think we'll give bim a warm bath. You hold 

him, Willie, while I get it ready.” 

Willie took Jocko in his arms, and the monkey 
rested contentedly, satisfied that he was in kind 
hands, and thank- 
ful to be warm and 
at rest. 

Soon the bath was 
ready, and the tub 
placed near the open 
fire on the mat. 
Helen took Jocko 
and unfastened his 
little red jacket. He 
resisted a little at 
first, but she was 
so gentle that the 
bright little creature 
soon seemed to un- 
derstand that no 
harm was meant. 
He let. her remove the gaudy uniform. Helen 
uttered a cry of distress when his back was bare, 
for there, plainly enough, were the marks of 
cruel blows. 

“Q Willie,” she cried, ‘it must be the Jocko 
that Bridget told about! I am sure of it now, 
for see where he has been whipped! I’m glad he 
ran away, and I'm glad he came here to us.” 

“We'll never, never give him up, will we?” 
said Willie, with tears in his eyes. 

“{ hope not. I'll ask papa to bay him,” 
answered Helen. 

‘When Jocko was put in the tub he seemed very 
much astonished, and at first was inclined to 
jump out; but as Helen softly sponged him in 
the warm water, he made up his mind that he 
liked it, and made such funny faces that the 
children were much entertained and amused. 

Helen was a wise little nurse, and the bath was 
ashort one. While she was drying Jocko on an 
old, soft towel, Willie himself put the milk in 
the saucepan, and held it over the fire. Almost 
as soon as Helen had wrapped Jocko ina blanket 
which bad belonged to Carlo, the milk was 
warm. 

They gave it to Jocko in a little tin cup, which 
he held in one of his hands. He was given a 
seed-cake in the other, and began to eat and 
drink as if he were enjoying himself very much. 

If Jocko conld have told them that his master 
had given him no breakfast because he was tired 
and cold, and didn’t want to move out of his bed 
that morning, they would have pitied him more 
than ever; but Jocko could not make them 
understand, though he chattered to them in 
monkey language, as if he were trying to tell 
them how much he needed their kindness, and 
how thankful he was to them for it. 

“Now he has had his bath and his luncheon he 
anust be put to bed, and then perhaps he will get 
a nice long nap, and wake up fecling ever so 
much better,” said Willie. “I'll fix his bed.” 

Willie began with great animation to bring out 
and arrange Carlo’s basket, even warming the 
blanket Jocko was to lie upon. Then be put him 
in the basket, and carefully covered him up—all 
but his little black head. 

Jocko was ready enough to get into the warm 
basket, and he settled down and closed his eyes 
as if he knew what was expected of him. 

Helen and Willie sat by his side and watched 
him, keeping as quict as if he had been a little 
baby they were afraid of waking. In a few 
moments his breathing satisfied them that he 
was asleep. 

The children were so much entertained by their 
care of Jocko that they did not notice how the 
time passed. When the nursery door opened, 
and Mrs. Marston appeared, they were quite 
startled. They burried toward her on tiptoe, 
Helen holding up a warning finger. 

“O mamma, don’t make any noise,” she said, | 
in a whisper, “you'll wake him up!” 

“Wake up what? Your doll?) Why!" she | 
exclaimed, suddenly, as she saw a little black 


head in Carlo’s basket. «What have you got 
there ?"" 
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Helen drew her mother to the basket, and 
carefully turned back the quilt.- 

“For pity's sake, child! “A monkey! Where 
did it come from? Who brought it here ?” 

“Oh dear, now you've woke him up, mamma!” 
said Willie. “IIe had just got into such a nice 
sleep after his bath, and he's had a chill, and 
oughtn’t to be disturbed.” 

Mrs. Marston turned a most astonished and 
Perplexed face to Helen. A monkey having | 
chills, and taking a bath, and sleeping in Carlo's | 
basket in the nursery, watched over carefully by 
her children, was too much of a puzzle for her tu | 
understand at once. 

“Tell me, Helen, what it all means,” she said 
Helen told her mother all about the monk 
sudden appearance through the window and his 
evident wish to escape from his master; and 
when she showed the marks of blows on his 
back, Mrs. Marston was as full of sympathy for | 
little Jocko as her children. She, too, declared | 
that Doctor Marston must buy the monkey. | 

When the doctor came home the whole story 
was toll again, and Katie, the cook, added her 
account to that of the children, 
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Helen pondered a moment. Then 
“Take a warm bath, 


and then a good drink of hot milk, and go to 
r little 


thing must have a chill, he shakes so. Yes, I 
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She had seen the cross-looking man, with fierce 
black eyes, playing the organ in the driveway. 
Scotty, the collie, had rushed out at him, barking 
loudly, and frightened both the man and the 
monkey so that, in the confusion, the monkey 
escaped, and cliinbed into the trees. No one 
could tell which way he went, for the trees lined 
the whole street. The man had looked for him, 
and whistled for him, and then gone away, 
muttering angrily in 
his own language. 

After he heard the 
story, Doctor Mars- 
ton agreed to buy 
the monkey, and the 
next day set out to 
find his owner. But | 
the man was not to 
be found. He bad | 
suddenly left Brid- 
get's neighborhood. | 

After several days 
a policeman gave 
the information that 
aman, answering to 
the description of 
the organ-grinder, had been engaged in a serious | 
fight the night after Jocko's escape, and was 
supposed to have fled from the city. 

So Jocko became an accepted member of 
Doctor Marston’s family. 

It was a cold autumn, and a trying winter 
followed it. Willie did not recover quickly from 
| the measles, and, indeed, was so delicate that his 
parents found it necessary to keep him almost | 
entirely within doors. 

Willie himself had no desire to go out; be 
| dreaded the cold air, and if it had not been for 
| Jocko it would have been difficult to get him out 
atall. 

When a mild and pleasant day came, and 
Doctor Marston said, “Now, Willie, you mast go 
out in the carriage to-day and take the air, and 
you must wrap Jocko up carefully and take him 
with you,” Willie would look out the window and 
shiver, and reply languidly : 

“J don’t care about going out myself, papa, but 
if you think Jocko needs it, I suppose I must go 
for his sake.” 

The child and his queer pet were almost always 
‘together. When the weather was bad, and Willie 
was confined for days together in the nursery, 
Jocko never left him for an hour; and when 
Willie was able to run about the house, Jocko 
followed him like a shadow, or rode around, | 
|up-stairs and down, on his shoulder, clinging 
| with one long, thin arm to the child’s neck, or 
holding on with his little black paw to one of 
| Willie's curls. 


with the same symptoms. 


the bed he could touch it. 


master; for when Willie was obstinate and refused 
to take his medicine, he was told to see how well 
Jocko took his spoonful from the doctor’s hand. 
Willie, ashamed to be behind Jocko in obedience, 
would then take his unpleasant dose. 

So, too, when he was fretful and restless, and 
insisted on getting up, his mother would point to 
Jocko, lying so patiently in his basket, and Willie 
would put his small, hot Land on Jocko's back 
and lie still again, falling into a feverish doze. 

There came worse days and nights, when Mrs. 
Marston scarcely left her little one’s bed; and 
then the critical hour which would determine 
whether or not they could keep their boy. 

‘All night the weary father and mother had 
watched by Willie's bed, and just as the first 
flush of dawn was appearing, Doctor Marston, 
bending over his child, turned a pale but thankful 
face to the anxious, waiting mother, and whis- 
pered : 

“He is much better. Ile will get well !’" 

Just then Willie opened his eyes and smiled, 
and asked fora drink of milk. It was given him, 
and as he drank it, he pointed with his feeble 
hand to Jocko. 

“Give him some, too, papa.” 

Jocko drank his milk with Willie. Then both 
fell into a sound “getting well sleep;” and both 
waked together, as hungry as a bear, or even & 
boy or a monkey, could be. 

Before long Willie was out of his bed, and 
Jocko out of his basket, and during the coming 
summer the people of a New Hampshire village 
were greatly interested in the arrival of a new 
kind of summer boarder among them—nothing 
less than a very funny monkey, who came up 
with the Marston family. 





Ayxa H. Smitn. 
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For the Companion. 


SAVED BY MAXIMILIAN. 


In the winter of 1866-67 Company A of the 
—th Regiment of United States Infantry was 
stationed in the Eagle Tail Pass of the Tinaja 
spur of the Rocky Mountains, in New Mexico. 
The mountain defile called the Eagle Tail Pass 
was on the outskirts of the Arapahoe Indian 
country, and through it were made many of the 
forays of this fierce tribe upon the scattered 
| settlements of Colorado and New Mexico. 

Early in the spring of 1866 Captain Beaubien 
‘ marched his company from the regimental head- 
quarters at Fort Union to this lonely post high in 
the mountains. The row of log-cabins in which 
the company was soon comfortably housed, and 
the sheds in which were kept the cattle and 
draught animals, constituted Fort Hoven. 

It stood on a moderately high hill that com- 
manded the pass, and could easily be defended 
against attack. 

The country about Fort Hoven was a spor 
man’s paradise. Crystal brooks leaped down 
the sides of the mountains, and excellent trout 
lurked in the pools. Deer, antelope and many 
kinds of fowl abounded, and occasionally an 
encounter with a grizzly bear or panther lent a 
spice of danger. 

On one of his fishing trips Captain Beaubien 
found a little grizzly cub wandering in the woods 
as if lost. Having tied its paws, be placed the 
cub on his horse's back, and rode back to camp. 

The soldiers received the young bear with high 
favor. There was a long discnssion over the 
matter of his name, and at the close of it he was 
called Maximilian, after the unfortunate prince | 
who was then usurping the throne of Mexico, A 
kennel was made at some distance from the end 
of the line of houses, and a high post was planted 


in front of it, to which Maximilian was fastened 
Mrs. Marston used often to say that it scemed | by a long chain, with plenty of room for exercise. 


as if the monkey was sent at that particular time | The soldiers amused themselves by teaching 
to amuse and cheer her little invalid boy during |the bear to beg for food, to shoulder a sticl and 
his tedions confinement. perform other tricks. Often he was anelnined 
Doctor Marston had warned the children that | and allowed to range the whole fort—a privilege 
Jocko might prove a very troublesome and mis- | that afforded him keen delight. 
chievous pet, but this did not prove to be his) Among the soldiers of the company was one 
character. His harmlessness and gentleness sur- | Trefethen, a Cornishman, who like many another 
prised every one; and the quickness with which | Cornishman was a great wrestler. Now and 
he picked up all sorts of pretty little tricks was | then he pitted his strength with the bear, and a 
really wonderful. bout between the two always drew the whole 
He and Willie played ball together; they | garrison as an audience. 
knocked gown ninepins, and built up high towers | The bear was not proficient in the tricks and 
curly te Woo suiney ia feral ie carie tae oe ee ae 
esvarty ite ances t her y neans of overcoming his adversary ; 
symates, the chief entertainment was Jocko. | but Trefethen was as strong as his opponent, and | 
arise aN eben eee ane ie skill eur him always to bring the bear to | 
React ISekA: patente Be tanating ty blue | the ground Ps Though Maximilian, after cach 
eee and drinking with the childeen Mees { Sua eaten: taal ae nea Ne 
He iad Waa Se ae to bow | f ee wrestling matches with Trefethen at last 
a iy ue le brought Maximilian into disre; mute, and made | 
cae ion onld a ae passed on, and , him a dangerous member of ihe comeanit y. If 
Sandee = ae # a away from the any of the soldiers unwarily ventured within his 
iin ke A le war dof their own , reach, he would seize and hold them until he had 
Te Ane walls of the sunny, flowery nursery. | squeezed them well, 
They ola  hanply together, and never realized | At night, as the officer of the day made his 
Bae : . a : round of inspections, he often heard a “Houf! 
spring wos giro aNtet Was turning to go, and |houf! in his ear, and found himself encircled 
dvancing, an epidemic broke out in by Maximilian's shaggy arms. He had crossed 
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the town, and Willic was taken ill. 


The day after he was taken, Jocko came down 
The two lay side by 
side, Willie on his little bed and Jocko in his 
basket, which Willie insisted on having so near 


Once more Jocko did good service for his little 


J were issued by the Indian Bureat 


— 
It was a startling thing to be seized 


way, for even a tame bear's forbearance 
be depended upon. Maximilian neve 
injured any one, but bis tight squeeze x 
agreeable, and some of the men demand 
he be killed; but he had enough 
him. 

Spring dragged into summer, and sum 
autumn, and there was no sign of the 
the soldiers had come to wateh. In this « vsine 
time of peace” Maximilian grew cma 
Berries and wild honey were epread lefts tin. 

In November the second tiewtenant of ty 
company was promoted, and the vacancy caay) 
was filled by a new “sub,” fresh trom Wey 
Point. The new officer arrived in the rst diy 
of December. 

He was well versed in the theory of war,tg 
not in the soldier's round of duties as they wn 
performed at the frontier posts. The pray 
soldiers always try the new offices to 8 tue 
far they may presume to go, treating them x} 
much less respect than they do the older ofan 
The young lieutenant saw that the wen see 
secretly ridiculing him, and it made bim mop 
harsh than he otherwise would have been, 

On his second tour of duty as officer of tie 
day, as the new lieutenant was hurrying tec: 
his quarters from bis midnight inspection oft 
sentries, a pair of furry arms clasped him tit 
about the waist and gave hima squeeze, 

If be had been forewarned, he would have ket 
perfectly still, and then Maximilian would ta 
released him soon; but no one had told hind , 
the bear's peculiarities, and he kicked x 
pounded his captor with desperate energy. 

The bear resented such unusual treatment, so! 
squeezed the lieutenant the harder. The jut 
stumbled hither and thither in their strugge, 
and in some way the lieutenant's sword vis 
caught between his legs, and broken in two. 
By this time the guard had been attract ty 
the cries for help, and Trefethen, the Cornishm, 
who happened to be one of the guard that mit 
hurried forward, and quickly forced his pet 
release the unhappy officer. 

The lieutenant was uninjured, but his digais 
had been grievously offended, and his belore 
new sword had been broken. He demanded that 
the bear be killed, and the Captain felt that 
had no right to refuse the demand. The yous 
officer must not be made ridiculous in the eves 
the enlisted men. 
So the Captain gave orders that the bear le 
blindfolded and shot by a file of men, exacly 
if he were a condemned soldier suffering dex 
in the regular military manner. The Caphia 
consented, however, at the first sergeant’s request 
on behalf of the company, that the bear shoal! 
not be killed until just before Christwas, and 
then should be barbecued for the Christus: 
dinner. 
It was the Fifteenth of December when th 
decree of Maximilian's death went fort. lle 
would not be killed until the Twenty-tirt 
Those eight days were the happiest of his lit. 
He was feasted and petted to his heart's conte 
for the men were sorry that he was to be hill, 
even for a Christmas dinner. 
It had been warm all the autamn, Nota file 
of snow had fallen, and no frost had touched the 
yerdure of Fort Hoven; but on the evenias o 
the Twenty-first a sudden norther swert dost 
through the mountains, bringing with ita bens 
fall of snow. The storm continued all the at 
day without abating, and the night of the Twent 
second was go wild that Captain Beaubien 
justified in releasing the sentries from the ren 
ment of walking their beats. ‘ 
During all the time Fort Hoven hal le 
occupied, no Indians had been seen. se 
that, Captain Beanbien had fonght the Indian 
for years, and knew that it was not the on 
of thinly clad savages to venture ont in so" 
weather. ; 
Under ordinary circumstances, the ore 
would have been right in bis jndsment 1 
savages would have remained at home, ae 
in their smoky wigwams; but among lt 
‘Arapahoes was a young chief who hal et 
quite out of the beaten track of his tribe | 
Wichito, the son of the head chiel @ Wt 
Arapahoe tribe, had completed a cuir 
Eastern college with great credit. After val it 
his studies, he had returned to his trite 0 
discontent and resentment over the wrongé ot f 
people. Although he knew the ele 
contending against the whites, he was it 
to make even the most sepa e 
them to protest against further injury. 
Soon after hie return, it Septentet a 
moved toa res Hin 
demonstration, an 
id attentl the attempt 
nes 
Hoty aack ot 


‘5 snow fell, 204 
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spring the Arapahoes be ren 
Te resolved to make bold 
to show the danger that woul 
to remove his tribe from its old h 
He decided, as his first moves 
Hoven and destroy it, as soon a8 S101" Any 
then to make an incursion against 1 i 
settlements, counting upon the Te el 
yigilance at the fort growing out of Sa widio 
weather. He saw to it that th x ort! 
a good store of provisions an 
winter. 

With the fall of th 
first of December, Wichito 
and on the afternoon of the 


e Arapal 
d_ clothing f 


he first snow 00 the 
‘as ready 
‘Twenty-seeo 
iors arriv 





the cub’s beat without giving the countersign. 





young chief—and his wart 
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HE YOUTH’ 


mouth of the Eagle Tail Pass. They could sec | who looked even more dejected than when they 


dimly, through the thickly-falling snow, Fort 
Hoven standing on its hill a mile away, the warder 
of the plain country beyond. They encamped in 
the snow to await darkness. 

At eleven o'clock that night, Fort Hoven was 
silent and dark. Every man of the garrison was 
asleep. But down at the end of the row of cabins 
eat Maximilian in the door of bia kennel, wide 
awake. The snow was falling heavily, and the 
bear was go coated with white that he might easily 
have been mistaken for his polar relative. 

‘Trefethen bad stolen to bls pet and presented 
him with a c:n of molasses, on this the last night 
he was to live. Maximilian was eating it, and this 
was the reason why he was not asleep. 

At twelve o'clock the contents of the ean had 
Leen finished, and the bear was about to turn over 
to go to sleep, when he heard a faint rustling sound, 
and saw a long line of men coming up the hill. 
‘The bear crept out of his kennel. Now fora frolic! 

The foremost man passed near him. Up out of 
the snow rose the bear, and clasped the man in his 
arms. Inyoluntarily the Arapahve ehirieked at this 
sudden apparition from the snow. He struck at it 
with the long knife he carried in his hand. The 
bear enarled with rage, and buried his teeth in the 
man’s shoulder; and high above the nolse of the 
storm rose the death-yell of the Indian. 

‘The men in the guard-house awoke. ‘The bugle 
sounded the call to arms; the long roll of the drum 
echoed through the fort, aud half-dressed, muskets 
in hand, the suldiers came running out and fell into 
line. 

The command to charge was given, and the 
garrivon bore down upon the little band of Indians 
that had gained the top of the hill. The attacking 
force had marched up the bill in single file, and 
only a few had yet reached the top. These were 
driven back upon their comrades, and ina moment 
the Arapahoes were in full dight. 

‘The garrison remained under arms the remainder 
of,the ulght, and when the morning broke, clear 
and cold, there was not a sign of an Arapahoe in 
sight—suve Wichito, who lay dead in the arms of 
the dead Maximilian. 

Maximilian had saved Fort Hoven. If he had 
survived the battle, the sentence of death passed 
upon him would have been revoked; but as be bad 
been killed, the original intention was carried out, 
and he was eaten for the Christmas dinner. 

Yea, the preserver of Fort Hoven was barbecued 
and eaten by those whom he had preserved! 

WARDON ALLAN CURTIS. 
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For the Companion. 


THE EXTRA FREIGHT. 


To live within sight and hearing of a railroad; 


to have a big brother who is an engineer on that | afraid of that fi 
railroad; and to make trips with him whenever he | but I can’t see why 


will allow and school does not interfere, Is a state 
of things calculated to please the average boy; and 
it did please Roy Kinsley, who was rather more 
than the average. 

When he could sit on the high seat opposite Hal, 
he felt like a king, and the only thing he needed in 
order to make him perfectly happy was a chance 
to run the engine, if only for a few minutes. But 
that was something which Hal, who was a very 
careful engineer, never allowed. 

Yet Roy seldom lacked occupation while on the 
engine; for if the bell was not to be rung nor the 
whistle to be blown, he could always help Jack 
Dunn at the fire. 

One afternoon Hal came home, louking vexed. 

“Roy, do you want to go up to Silverton with me 
to-night?” he asked, as his brother met him at the 
door. “Here Pm just back from my run, and 
have got orders to take an extra freight up the 
brauch to-night, which means only four hours’ 
sleep, if I get any. But that isn’t the trouble; 
Dunn's sick, and not Ot to be out of bed, much less 
at work. I can’t get another man before morning, 
so you see bow it is. Will you fire this trip for 
me?” 

“of course I will!” exclaimed Roy. “It's just 
what I want. Hooray!” 

He rushed about to get his cap, overalls and 
heavy coat. Hal smiled at the boy’s excitement. 

“Yuu won't be quite so chipper by the time we 
get to Silverton,” said he. “It's hard, rough work 
enough when you have to keep at it steadily, even 
for a strong boy like you. It isn't like taking a 
turn at the shovel whenever you fancy.” 

“Well, I can go and will,” declared Roy, fol- 
lowing his brother toward the station, “and when 
I get too tired or lazy to work my passage, I want 
to be put off.” 














‘A few minutes later the freight train pulled out) 


of the yard. There were only three cars, and Hal 
grumbled to himself that it wasn't worth the 
trouble it caused. This seemed to be the opinion 


of the conductor, also, who wore remarkably | 


gloomy countenance and appeared to be much 
out of humor, although he said nothing whatever. 

‘The Silverton branch ran through an almost 
uninhabited country toa large mining settlement 
ome thirty miles from the junction. 

The single track was shut In by thick woods on 
both sides, throughout the greater part of the 
distance, and was consequently far from presenting 
any objects of Interest along its way. But Hal 
Kinsley did not find fault with it on that score. He 
had no grade crossings, switches nor signals to 
watch, no stray cows nor reckless men to avoid 
running over, and no other trains to bother him. 

“If railroading was always like this,” he re- 
marked at the end of a few miles, “there would be 
a good many less accidents, and a good many more 
engineers dying of old age. But still, there’s 
always a drawback somewher 

“] don't see any now,” Roy objected, between 
two shovelfuls. 

“You will, though, before we've gone much 
farther. Look at all this smoke! It means that 
the woods up the line are on fire, and that we shall 
have to run ina emother so thick that we sha’n't 
be able to ece our smoke-stack half the time. 

Just then & man came scrambling over the tender 
Into the cab. It was the conductor, Tom Brainerd, 





























| the projecting parts 





started. 

“Bad night, Isn't it, Kinsley?" sald he, staring 
through the front windows down the smoky vista 
made by the road, now rapldly growing dim In the 
twilight. “That fire was working toward the Ine 
when I came down this morning. We vhall run 
pretty close to it, I’m thinking, for it shows a Nght 
already.” 

Me pointed to a place where, In the distance, the 
darkening sky was stained with a dingy red glow, 
which pulsated and fluehed as the aurora does on 
acold winter night. 

Well, what If we do?" returned Hal, tndiffer- 
ently. “It isn't the first time we've seen a brush 
fire. Don’t you remember last fall, down on the 
southern branch, when we —’ 

“Yes, yes, 1 remember that well enough!” 
snapped the conductor, in an Irritated manner, 
“but there’s some «difference between then and 
now, I can tell you. If we get through all right, 
It'll be because —” 

He stopped short in what he had been about to 
say, took another long stare ahead, and then, 
without speaking again, climbed back over the 
tender, swung himself upon the fret car, and 
disappeared. 

“What's got Into Tom Brainerd to-night?” sald 
Hal. “I never saw him this way before. If J 
didn’t know he never touches a drop, I should say 
he'd been drinking; but that can’t be.” 

During the next half-hour Brainerd repeatedly 
appeared on the top of the car, gazing toward the 
rapidly increasing light abead. The occasional 
glare from the fur- 
nace door showed 
the same anxious, 
alarmed expression 
upon his usually 
stern face. 

‘The cara were so 
few that he had no 
brakeman with bim. 
This fact might ac- 
count forhisrestless- 
neas, since It obliged 
him to keep watch 
of the train; but why 
did he come here? 
He could have kept 
watch as well from 
his proper position 
in the lookout on the 
rear car. 

“What can be the 
trouble with him? 
Hal asked, when 
Brainerd appeared 
for the tenth time 
above them. “He 
seems to be terribly 




















heshould bescared.” 

The train, making 
good time, had half 
finished its journey. 
The smoke bad ve- 
come so thick that 
nothing could be 
seen arod away, and 
through it enme the 


intermittent, near. 
ing dashes of the 
great fire 


The air grew hot, 
and little drifts of 
ashes formedagainat 


of the locomotive. 
Sparks and dead cin- 
ders rattled against 
the cab windows. 

“We are running 
right into it,” said 
Hal, coughing and wiping his inflamed eyes upon 
his coat sleeve, without removing either hand 
from the machinery. 

“And It looks to me as If it was sweeping up on 
voth sides of us," added Roy. “Is there any 
danger, Hal?” 
answered the engineer; “that 1s, not 
warps the rails, which Isn't prob- 
able, for the roadway is too wide for that. We'll 
blister our paint a trifte, and maybe have to put out 
‘a blaze or two on the cara, but that'll be all. I've 
been in just such places before.” 

‘A few minutes passed, and then, as if a curtain 
had been drawn away, the smoke disappeared and 
the train plunged into relatively clear air, between 
two lines of Gaming trees which sent up great 
guzhes of fire under the hurrying clouds of black 
yupor that they rolled into the eky. 

‘As far down the track as one could see, away to 
the vanishing point where the two burning fronts 
of the forest seemed to join, it was the same. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Hal. “This is a scorcher! 
111 let her out a bit, and make a rush through It.” 

Just then Brainerd leaped into the cab. 

“What are you doing, Kinsley?” he shouted. 
u're not going on?” 
oing on?” gasped Hal, utterly amazed. “Of 
course I'm going on. I'm not afraid of a litle 
fire, 1 hope; but, by George, Tom Brainerd, 1 
believe you are!” 

“Re quick, man, and back us out!” said 
Brainerd, ina harsh, vehement voice, seizing the 
engineer's arm with both hands. “Yes, I’m afrald! 
Reverse her, I tell you!” 





























Hal pushed the conductor aside with a thrust of | 
| standing motionléss beneath a shower of spark 


his strong elbow. “Don’t you know better than 
that?” cried he, angrily. “What's the matter with 
you, Tom Brainerd? You act like a crazy man!” 
“TH be a dead one, and you and the boy, too, if 
uu dowt back out!” persisted Brainerd. “Do 
You know what we've got for freight?" 

Hal and Roy looked at him, haif-frightened. He 
had certainly lost his senses, they thought. 
So, and Tdon’t care!” sald Hal. “But what is 















ine 
“Blasting powder!” screamed the conductor. 
“What!” cricd the brothers together. 
“Yes, tons of it for the Silverton mines, And 
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COMPANION. 


the handlers loosened the staves of two or three 
kegs when they loaded It, so that there’s loose 
powder scattered all about the next car!” 

Kinsley pulled the throttle wide open. 

“Sit down, Tom!" he commanded, calmly, 
without looking at the conductor. “We can't go 
back! The fire's all along that way by this time. 
We must put ber through. Coal up, Roy, but not 
too much. Quick, boy!” 

When, in a position of peril, a determined, 
strong-willed man makes up his mind toa certain 
course, there Is eomething about him which makes 
all others yleld to bla plans. Brainerd did not 
attempt to assert his authority over the train, but 
eat perfectly still, bis fists clenched, his eyes set. 
Roy, pule-faced but steaily, fed the fire-box as if 
he were a part of the machinery. 

The engine leaped and bounded under Hal's 
hard driving, crashing and rattling so flercely that 
the roaring flames on either side sent no cound to 
the ears of those in the cab. 

Suddenly Brainerd sprang up, took a spare 
shovel, some cotton waste and a bucket of water, 
and left the cab. Roy, turning, saw him on the 
top of the freight car, scraping off the sparks and 
swabbing out the little fires which started upon 
the dry boards of the roof. 

“Tom's a brave fellow,” sald Hal. “It was the 
worry and dread that made him weaken. You see 
he knew what this fire wae, and knew what he bad 
got to carry through it, if he met it. But he’s all 
right from this on.” ee 

Hal bad momentarily taken bis eyes off the 
track while saying this. When he turned them 


































“Roy chopped blindly on.” 





back he gave a nervous start, and then, seizing the 
whistle-cord, signalled “Down brakes!” while 
with the other hand he closed the throttle. 

“Jump, Roy, and put on our brake back there!” 

‘A great burning tree Iny across the rails ahead. 
Even while Roy threw his weight on the brake, he 
was thinking, “What shall we donow?” and before 
he had finished turning the fron wheel he bad 
thought. 

‘The drag and jar behind showed that Brainerd, 
obeying Hal's signal, was sctting the car-brakes, 
and soon, the reduced speed allowing it, Hal 
reversed. 

‘The locomotive, sliding and grating along, came 
slowly toa stand some yarda from the blazing 
obstruction. 

Before the truin stopped Roy had opened his 
knife and cut away the leather curtain which 
closes the back of every engine cab. Rolling up 
the curtain, he plunged it into the water-tank, 
drew it out dripping wet, threw {t over his 
shoulders, and with an axe in his hand, jumped 
down and ran forward toward the tree. 

Now he felt the heat as he had not felt it before, 
when under cover and fanned by the current of 
air made by the speed at which they had moved. 
The hot atmosphere struck through the soaked 
leather, aud on his bare hands it was like glowing 
iron. 

Roy chopped blindly on, and as he did so he 
wondered confusedly whether be could hold out 
long enough to finish his task, and if he could, 
how the ponderous severed trunk might be moved 
off the wack. All the time he had in mind the 
terrible contents of those tinder-box cars, now 














“v's all up with us, I guess!” he thought, still 
e. 

‘A voice came faintly to him from the rear. 
was Hal's. 

“Come back, Roy!" 

With one final blow he felt the tree-trunk break. 
‘Then he somehow managed to stagger to the side 
of the engine, and his brother lifted him on board. 

“1 can do the rest,” said Hal 

He turned on the eteam, backed some distance, 
and then ran full tilt at the divided tree. 

The pilot caught it, tossed it aside, and It fell 
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jend over end Into the ditch. Once more the train 


flew on with wide-open throttle. 

The smoke came down again; the fire receded 
into the woods; the scorching heat diminished. 
As the train, leaping out of the forest into the 
cleared land around Silverton, drew up at the 
Uttle station, Roy, who had lain exhausted on the 
footboard ever since hia brother had pulled him 
up, looked up. He saw Tom Brainerd coming in, 
black, biistered, and without a particle of hair, 
eyebrows, or moustache remaining. 

“Well, boys,” sald he, cheerfully, “the fa-t 
powder freight’s on time!” 

It was ahead of time, too, but ina badly damaged 
condition, The engine's gay paint and varnish 
were peeling off in great flakes, and the bright 
brasswork was tarnished and blackened. The 
seared, charred cara were wonders w look at, 
especially when one thought what they held. 

Tom Brainerd must have worked desperately all 
the time the train was in the burning forest, in 
order to save them. 

“Well, 1 did jump around rather lively,” Tom 
admitted, “but it was no more than right for me to 
pay for my ecare somehow.” 

Hal was the same as ever. The only praise he 
gave Roy was contained in one remark, but this 
| Femark conveyed the greatest compliment he could 
bestow. 








You'll make a railroad man some day, sonny,” 
was what he sald. MANLEY H. PIKE. 
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\ For the Companion. 


EARLY MARKET. 


When the first of the sleepy milkmen are going 
their rounds, and the Juxurlous man lies fathoms 
deep in one of his half-dozen morning naps, then 
the markets which feed greut cities are teeming 
with bustle and interest. If the citizen of Boston 
who finds a comfortable breakfast on bis table is 
curious to trace ite source beyond the kitchen, he 
may rise at what is called “cockcrow” in places 
where crowing is a daily fashion, and visit the 
old historic market owned by his city, Faneuil 
Hall and algo the New Faneuil Hall. 

He will hardly be among the earliest comers, 
however, for the wagons of the market-gardener: 
laden with fruit and vegetables, often start at 
ght-fall, and sometimes at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, that they may be at the market betimes 
next morning. 

Many of these men drive in from towns imme- 
diately adjoining the city; but some of them come 
from places lying thirty-five miles away, seeking 
“short cute” that they may be first at the ferries, 
and firet in reaching thetr destination and securing 
standing-ground there. 

Arrived at the market, whether at midnight or 
in the morning darknese, the men arrange their 
wagons in short, orderly rowe beside the great 
building, so that plenty of space is left in which to 
drive and walk between the groups. Then the 
horses are unharnessed and stabled, and the 
carefully covered wagons left in charge of the 
night watchmen,—who also guard the boxes 
and barrels left outside the building,—while 
the sleepy drivers, find some comfortable 

corner to drowse in until the moment 
of action. 

With the first peep of light they are 
back at their posts, and begin to un- 
cover their loads, chatting together, 
exchanging “chaff,” and talking over 
the probable market prices for the day. 

“That youre, Johnnie?” cails one 
sleepy but jovinllooking man, pointing 
to a cabbage which has rolled from 
somebody's wagon into the strect. 

“No,” answers Johnnie, with quick 
wit, clapping both hands to his head. 
“Mine’s on firm. Sure ’taint yours? 
It’s a nice green one!” 

Presently appear the picturesque figures of 
women, with rough, uncovered hair, tattered 
dresses and faded shawls, each bearing a capaclous 
basket on one arm. They wander about, hoping 
to pick up a discarded vegetable here and there, 
and waiting for the barrels of refuse to be brought 
out from the stalls within. 

When these barrels are deposited on the side- 
walk an eager search begins, and the baskets are 
speedily enriched with cauliflowers which ehow 
the first brown specks of decay, bunches of celery 
containing one or two perfect stalks, and sweet 
potatoes partially spongy from age or misfortune. 

“Ah! it many a fine bit ye ean pick up here to 
put in the soup pot!” calls one woman, glancing at 
an observer with a knowing look which is almost a 
wink; and another thrifty gleaner adde, as =he 
seizes upon a wrinkled turnip: 

“Five coorses I'll have, the day, 
buys a bit of liver, there'll be six 

With every increasing ray of Nght, come wagons 
from the provison stores and smaller markets of 
the city, to select from the waiting carts large 
quantities of the vegetables and frult needed for 
their daily sales. The scene becomes animated; 
the broad street is alive with voices. On Frid 
especially, the day when euburban stores send in 
|for their Saturday's stock of provisions, it ts 
dificult to find one’s way about, among the carts, 
without jostling cager bargalners. 

Perhaps the most interesting season to visit the 
market is during the summer or early fall, when 
thousands of berry boxes or great loads of peaches 
arrive daily. A few firms sell their fruit by 
auction, and this naturally adds a lively exeltenrent 
to the ecene. Groups of Italian owners of fruit- 
etands are on the spot betimes, One marketman 
| says of then, “An Italian starts a stand on nothin, 
Dut in a month he comes down here and buys 
whole loads of fruit for cash.” 

It is In the fall that the market wagons are most 
Aclightful to the artistic eye. Pale green cabbazes, 
yellow squashes, piles of celery In varted green, 
and golden carrots eeem actually to light the alr. 

Meanwhile, as this fruit and vegetable traftic 18 
going on at one side of the market, the meat has 
arrived on the other, and 4s rapidly carried into 
| stall and cellar, Great white-covered carts, like 
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emigrant wagons, 


stand there, packed to the very 


top with pink and white carcasses; and men 
adorned by burlap mantles fastened with a skewer 
are busily tossing them into their destined places. 
‘At sunrise a gong strikes, 
ilding 
proper —the great buil 
flanking a central walk—is opened to trade. Then 






the bustle within is scarcely exceeded by that {team as skilfully as his master could turn him. 


without. Men hurry about, drawing on their 
white frocks and overalls, and begin to remove 
great carcasses of meat from the sacking which 
has protected them from dust through the night, 
or hang on huge ifon hooks the meat which has 
just been brought in from the storehouses. 

One man is assorting his stock of eggs by 
testing their freshness. A lighted candle is placed 
in the side of his egg box, and over this he holds 
each egg for a second, and looks through it, 
before passing it om into its appropriate place. 
The degree of clearness shown through the shell 
indicates, to his practised eye, the probable age of 
the egg, and its state of freshness. 

Quite early in the morning come the stewards 
of the great hotels, to buy their supplies for the 
day ; and then sets in the regular trade, from that 
of the young housekeeper who wants a steak, but 
privately wishes she knew “tenderloin” from 
“porter-house,”” to that of the boarding-house 
keeper, who buys in large quantities, expertly 
selected. 

Meantime, while food of all sorts is magically 
appearing in such profusion, comes a smaller 
dealer, whose stock is fresh and sweet as the 
early morning. This is the watercress woman— 
aslight little creature, who comes in, tugging a 
big basket filled to the bale with bunches of cress, 
dark green in its freshness, and dripping with 
moisture. This she sells by the dozen bunches, 
at the different stalls. 

There is something fascinating in the idea of 
her trade, so connected is it with damp fields and 
clear, running water. 

‘Then, bringing an odor sweeter than that from 
“Araby the blest’ to those who remember grand- 
mother’s garden, comes a young girl with a 
basket full of the mints,—“Catnip for your kitty, 
ma‘ain,"’—and sage and sweet marjoram. 

Outside the market are new phases of interest 
everywhere. A clear, triumphant sound breaks 
upon the air. It is the crow of chanticleer, and 
looking about, after recovering from the first 
surprise of bearing a barnyard echo in a city 
street, one notices, on the sidewalk, several rough 
coops containing live fowl. 

Some of these are putting their red-combed 
heads through the slats, and gazing about in a 
very inquiring manner, and one is preening her 
feathers as if to be in gala costume for the 
sacrifice. 

‘These fowls are bonght by the Orthodox Jews, 
whose religion forbids them to eat meat killed by 
any but their own sect, and it is no uncommon 
sight to see a woman walking away from the 
market carrying under her arm a lively and 
very surprised-looking “biddy,"” whose legs have 
been securely tied together. 


But where do the fish-stalls of the market | 


obtain their daily supplies? To find an answer 
to that question one must walk to the wharf. 

here boats are coming in laden with the fish, 
which is bought on the spot by wholesale dealers, 
and not only supplied to various local markets, 
but also packed and sent away to other towns 
and cities. 

The wharf itself, rather slimy with fish 
drippings, is made lively by men running about 
with large hand-carts, filled with the fish which 
they have just obtained from the boats. | 





and the inarket i } 3 
lined with stalls; the basket is hardy and sailor-like, clad in a 
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| Junta resigned alll its powers to Congress. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


The previous process of loading the carts is a 
rapid and picturesque one. Large baskets of 
cod or mackerel are filled on board the little boats, 
swung up and over the side by means of a rope, 
and dumped into the cart, The man who fills 


short jacket or a colored jersey, and the motion 
with which he 
spears several 
fish at a time on 
a small fork is 
suggestive of the 
hayfield. 

Other boats 
have come in 
bringing clams, 
and these are 
shovelled into 
small baskets, 
dipped in water 
to be rinsed, and 
then handed, 
dripping, to the 
wharf. 

Returning to 
the market prop- 
er, we shall find 
it full of bustle 
and interest all 
day long. The 
marketmen outside, 

as soon as their stock 
is sold, drive homeward, 
sometimes quite early, 
but often, on days when 
trade is slow, not until 
nine o'clock. Outside the 
city they are frequently 
to be met lying at full 
length on the wagon-seat, 
making up for their 
night’s vigil by a sound 
sleep, while the old horse 
jogs on, needing no guid- 
ance on his accustomed 
way, and turning out 
to meet an approaching 


The market itself closes at five o'clock, except 
on Saturday night, when it is open until nine. 
‘A gong strikes fifteen minutes before the closing 
hour to warn the keepers of stalls to do their 
daily “cleaning up;” and when it strikes again, 
its warning note embodies the old unrsery rhyme: 
‘S “Home again, home again, 
Market is done.” 
Aticr Brown. 
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UNITY. 





Death and Sorrow and Pain are sweet, 

nd Life and Pleasure and Joy are goods 

Aind these are one, and as one shall neet 
‘When all we feel shall be understood. 


Selected. —Henry Bernard Carpenter. 
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CHILE AND BALMACEDA. 


Early in November Jorge Montt was elected 
President of the Republic of Chile. He had 
Ween the principal member of the Junta or 
Council appointed by the Chilean Congress to 
wage war against the late President Balmaceda. 
In other words, he had been the chief leader of a 
successful revolution. 

A week after President Montt took office the 
Thus 

@ constitutional government again, 
il War of eight months. 

The origin of the war was a difference between 
two parties as to the powers conferred upon the 
President by the Constitution of Chile; the 
occasion of war was the attempt by President 
Balmaceda to exercise the large powers which he 
believed were placed by law in his hands, and 
the endeavor by Congress, which was controlled 
by the opposite party, to limit these powers. \ 

A dispute not altogether unlike this between 
men who sincerely held opposing views as to the 
meaning of the Constitution of the United States 
led to a great anda long war. ‘he Constitution 
of Chile seems to be so vague on the point in 
controversy between the two parties that either 
view might be taken by one who tried honestly 
to accept the true intention of the instrument. 

While even the adherents of the Congressional 
party in Chile admitted that the Presidents had 
usually exercised the powers which Balmaceda 
claimed as his, they contended that Congress 
might at any time withdraw those powers from 
him. This, of course, Balmaceda did not concede. 

In August, 1890, the Congress protested so 
strongly against the President’s policy that he 
dismissed the ministers he had chosen, and 
replaced them by men acceptable to Congress. 
Then the Houses required him to approve a new 
election law. 

This law was designed to prevent Balmaceda 
interfering with the process of electing his | 
snecessor. He had come under suspicion of 
intending to tamper with the next elections in 
order to secure the presidency for a friend who | 
shared his view of presidential authority. | 

Congress refused to vote money needed for the | 
public service, or to pass an act necessary to 
continue the legal existence of the Chilean forces, 











unless the President wonld consent to give opera- 
tion to the new law. 








constitutional authority of Congress. Then he 
arbitrarily dissolved the Houses, an act which 
he excused on the ground that Congress had 
refused to grant money and pass the law necessary 
to the army and navy. 

Upon this the Congressionalists denounced 
Balmaceda as a usurper, and declared that he 
had forfeited the presidency. He retorted by 
describing his opponents as evolutionists, and 
imprisoning some of them. At the same time 
he proclaimed that he would rule by military 
law; he suppressed the press of his opponents, 
and probibited their public meetings. 

With these decrees the Civil War began. As 
the greater part of the army adhered to Balmaceda, 
he might have succeeded had not the navy taken 
the other side. By their ships the Congression- 
alists held nearly all the seaports of Chile, and 
cut Balmaceda off from important supplies. 

‘The navy seized those great nitrate mines of 
the coast from which a large part of the public 
revenue of Chile is derived. Thus the Junta was 
well supplied with money while Balmaceda could 
get little. Foreign capitalists would lend him 
none on the public credit of the revolted country. 

With these advantages and a majority of the 
people on their side, the Congressionalists soon 
organized an army, and slowly beat Balmaceda 
back till he held only Santiago and Valparaiso. 
These cities fell as the result of a victory of the 
Junta near Valparaiso on the Twenty-eighth of 
August. x 

Balmaceda took refuge in the Argentine legation 
at Santiago, where he committed suicide on the 
Nineteenth of September. 

It is to be hoped that the new government, 
which has become regular through the means of | 
an election, will give permanent peace to the 
counliye: Ds Ala st 

WHEN CHILDREN SMILE. 
O Little one, smile and bless me! 
For somehow—I know not why— 

I feel in my soul, when children smile, 
That angels are passing by. 

I feel that the gates of heaven 


Are nearer than I knew, 
‘That the light and the hope of that sweeter world, 


Like the dawn, are breaking through. 
Selected. —Ernest W. Shurtlef. 


United States is always an interesting subject; it 
is particularly so at the present time when the 
chief political issue between the two great political 
parties concerns the tariff law. 

It is admitted by men of every shade of polities 
that the character and the amount of the foreign 
trade are influenced largely by the tariff. They 
do not, it is true, agree upon the probable effect 
of the several changes proposed in the tariff; but 
that fact makes it all the more important that 
every one should be informed as to the magnitude 





The value of the foreign commerce of the 


year in the history of the United States. 
The imports were valued at almost exactly 
eight hundred and forty-five million dollars, 
which was fifty-five millions more than that for 
the year 1890, up to that time the year of the 
largest imports. The value of exports, of both 
foreign and domestic goods, was eight hundred 
and eighty-four millions, which was eighteen 
millions less than that of the largest previous 
year, 1881 
Combining imports and exports the total for 
1891 was close upon seventeen hundred and thirty 
millions, and this was eighty-two millions more 
than the value of the foreign trade in 1890, which 
stands next to the year ended in June, in the 
magnitude of the foreign commerce. 
Enormous as these amounts are they bid fair 
to be exceeded by the trade of the present year, 
the total value of which in the three months 
ended with September exceeded that for the same 
time last year by more than eighteen million 
dollars. 
Where do we buy goods, and whither do we 
send them? A little less than one-fourth of all 
imports come from Great Britain ; one-eighth from 
one-tenth from France. These three 
send us goods to the value of forty-six 
dollars out of every one hundred dollars imported. 
From all Europe we get fifty-seven per cent.; 
from North America nineteen per cent.; from the 
West Indies ten per cent.; from South America 
eleven per cent.; and the rest from the other 
continents. 
Of the exports more than one-half in value are 
sent to Great Britain, and eight-tenths in all to 
Europe; but this leaves the enormous amount of | 
one hundred and seventy-five million dollars to 
be divided between the other continents. 
What do we buy and what do we sell? First 
and second on the list of imports stand the two 
articles coffee and sngar, each of which counts 
for abont ninety-six million dollars, and together 
for more than one-fifth of all the imports. 
Woolen, silk, cotton and linen goods together 
contributed a value of one hundred and twelve 
millions. 
_ The liquors, wines and tobacco bought abroad, 
it is satisfactory to know, were all together of a 


value barely one-third of that of the coffee 
imported. 
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But he declared that law to be beyond the 


Of our exports almost three-fourths must be 


credited to agriculture. First cotton, tw, 
and ninety million dollars’ worth; 
visions, one hundred and fort; 
breadstuffs, one hundred an 
About eighteen per cent. of the total val 
represented manufactures. pe 

Such are a few of the leading facts rel 
the foreign trade, 


likely to hear a great deal during the session 
Congress, and the canvass for President next 
year. But the facts do not teach the same leson 
to all men. Some of them regret to see the 
imports large, others think that enormous pur. 
chases abroad are a sure sign of national Pros. 
perity. 

But over one feature of the trade all men cay 
rejoice together—the wonderful crops which hare 
given us so much more than this country can 
consume, and have thus left us with « bug 
surplus to sell at good prices to those who need 
bread and meat. 


Last summer there died in a hotel in a French 
city a young woman, friendless and alone. The 
morning journals of the town briefly stated that 
she was a wealthy American, the widow of aman 
who was unhappily lost at sea while on his way 
to Europe with bis wife. She had never returne 
to her native country, and way now dead froma 
sudden attack of pneumonia. 

Beneath these bare facts lay a domestic trageds, 
which has a meaning profound enough to jusity 
its publication. 

The husband of this woman waa a young phys. 
clan In New York; a man of scholarly habits, 
refined and almost morbidly sensitive. He became 
suddenly deeply attached to a young girl from 
one of the Western States who was vieitlng Iu ge 
family of one of hie friends, 

He followed her to her home, married her, and 
they started on their wedding journey to Europe. 
On the steamer they met one of her school friends, 
a chattering, silly woman who knew every deull 
of hie wife’s girlish history. Finding herself alone 
with him one evening she told them all to him, a 
a bit of idle fun. 

He Hatened in silence, and then sought bia wile 
in her stateroom. : 

“Ts itn fact,” he anid, “that you were the belle 
of the wine-suppers for two summers at Almont 


Springs’ 
THE FOREIGN TRADE. “Yes,” she sald, laughing gally. “Who told 
The condition of the foreign trade of the| you?” 


“And you were known as Madcap Moll 

“1 suppose it 1s true—but —” 

“Stop! 
engaged to two or three men at once before you 
knew me. They have your letters full, I presume, 
of expressions of regard. Don’t tell me that that 
js true. 

She began to cry, terrified at his looks. “I 
suppose It ts true. I only did as the other girls 
did. T wag a little wild and thoughtless; but nobody 
could say a word againet my character.” 
| “He stood a minute looking at her, then turued 
| and went on deck. The night was dark and stormy. 
of the commerce which the law will affect. | He dla not return. 
| he could not be found. It was supposed at frst 
country during the year ended on the Thirtieth of j that he had soln ay. elles overboard. His 

" | wife in her agony knew the truth. 
June lust was greater than that for any former ; Wife In her agony Knew he Mle ane 
capitals of Europe. t 
hood had prepared her for the depths of guilt 
| which opened before her. 
and the friends who cared for 
when death put an end to her follies and crimes. 

Jt Is true that her husband was 
guilty in his death. 
by disappointment, he would have stood by her (0 
the end, and perhaps by his love have mate her 
| the woman he had betleved her to be. 

But has any woman a right to inflict such # 
disappointment upon a man? 

Has a 
love tawdry 
men tufougti ‘a series of fiirtations, the right 1 
play the part of a pure, innocent 
marriage? s 

‘The fast girl in a village looks upon theee things 
as “fun,” but she Js playing with 
leave scars upon her as long as life lasts. 


Two ladies were 
failing health of a man whose 
made him widely known and wi 
He has used these gifts too earnestly, perhant 
and suddenly, ina day, as it seemed 
strength have failed him. 

He had lived generously,—books, 
a-brac, all these had tempted him, 
been hospitality’s elf, 
a delight to sit. Now, suddenly, 
has failed him, and posslbly may ne 

“1 pity the three 
| of the ladies who knew the family bet 

“There'll be a good life Insurance, 
suggested the other. 

“No, not a penny: 
| strong! 
| thought of breaking dow: 
|1s what the pictures and books and curlos 
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for three girls and their mother to 

always been to school, those 

more idea of helping themselves 
“Why, can’t they teach?” 
“Xo. You know teaching 





| only studied as girls do who have oP nen 
career in mind. - 
pretty well, but nothing thoroughly. ‘tae 
little and sing a little and sketch & ‘will be 
one thing any better than another. it 
for them, though I suppose 

to help them.” 
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THE CONVICTED WIFE. 
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“Hard indeed!” thought the listener. But thie 
state of things ought not to be. If only every girl 
who reads The Companion would think of the 
uncertainties of life, and resolve to do some one 
thing well enough to be able to depend on {tif the 
need came, then these words will not have been 
written in vain. 

No matter how prosperous you are, how petted 
you are, how fairly life seems opening before you, 
yet make yourself mistress of something that shall 
ve as a strong staff in your hand to lean on If 
misfortune should some day surprise you, 
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IN THE CHAIR. 


Max O'Rell declares in bis latest book, “A 
Frenchman in America,” that there are few of our 
countrymen who have not tact and a sense of 
humor. Being thus gifted with the lighter and 
more pleasing qualities of mind, he holds them to 
ve admirably fitted to serve as chairmen in public 
assemblies, and quotes, a8 a most amusing intro- 
duction to a speech, an anecdote, told by the 
chairman of a lecture commnittee in New Yor! 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the speaker, 
story goes that last summer a party of Americans 
staying In Rome paid a visit to the famous 
Spithiver’s bookstore in the Piazza di Spagna. 
Now Splthéver is a most learned bookworm. You 
must go to him if you would have artistic and 
archmological works of the profoundest research 
and learning. 

“One of the ladies in this tourists’ party, how. 
ever, only wanted the lively American travels of 
Max O’Rell, and she accordingly asked for the 
book. 

“There came a deep, guttural Anglo-German 
voice from a spectacled clerk behind a desk to 
this purport: 

“Mares 
Shtates!" 

“But, ladies and gentlemen, he is now, and here 
he ts! 

There are, however, some chairmen who, like 
certain lecturers, insist on speaking too long. 

“Sometimes,” sald one, on attempting to intro. 
duce this humorous Frenchman, “we see clouds 
of misunderstanding arise between the French— 
between the English—between the two. 

“The lecturer of this evening makex it his 
business to disperse these clouds—these clouda— 
to—to— 

“But 1 will not detain you any longer. His 
name { familiar to all of us. I'm eure he needs 
no Introduction to this audience. We all know 
him. Ihave much pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. Mosshiay—Mr. —" 

‘Then he looked at the lecturer in despair. 














Aurelius vos neffer in te Unided 





He 









had forgotten his name. 

‘The same long-suffering Frenchman says that he 
was one night about to speak Ina crowded hall in 
Lancashire, England, and observed to the c! 
413 a pompous official in the city : 
“What a fine house!” 
ry fine indeed,” was the reply. 
in town knew I was going to take the chair.” 
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HEALTHY 


In the preparatory school of a large women’s 
college, which is attended by many girls from all 
parts of the United States, the instructor in 
gymnastics recently said to the puplis, as they 
were assembled In the gymnasium : 

“1 wish that the girle here who are taller than 
their mothers would please raise thelr hands. 

About three-fourths of all the girls present 
raised their hands. The average age of the pupils 
was about seventeen years, though some were not 
more than fifteen, and in some cases there girls 
had not yet completed thelr growth; and yet a 
considerable majority of all were larger than their 
mothers. 

‘The majority, too, were vigorous and healthy, | 
and capable of long walks in the open alr, and of 
sustained and active exercise in the gymnasium 

Within the nemory of the older generation, it 
was “fashionable” for young women to be delicate, 
slender-waisted, pale and incapable of much 
physical exertion. Bodily robustness was dis 
couraged, and such “calisthenics” as were in vozue 
were of a very weak and flimsy sort. 

All this reacted upon the general physical cousti- 
tion of women, and rendered them less vi 
and well-grown. 

AL the present thne there are many fooli-h 
fashione, no doubt, but it is no longer unfashion. 
able for a woman to be strong and well. Suitable 
kinds of athletic exercise are, on the con 
much In vogue, and a girl who can walk ten miles 
without serious fatigue is admired by her com 
punions rather than looked at askance. 

‘This is certaluly one of the respects In which the 
world has fmproved. Good exercise and plenty of 
life out-of-doors will not ouly make the women of 
the rising generation superior to their mothers in 
stature, but will make them better able to support 
the burdens of life, and bappler in supporting 
them. 

Nor need it render them less gentle and womanly ; 
for a healthy woman has a better basis for gentle- 
nese and unselfishness than a weak and suffering 
one. 
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THOUGHTFUL GIFT. 

Prince Bismarch, the “father of the German 
Empire,” who, though now in retirement, Is very 
greatly admired by the German people, often | 
speaks Hghtly of his absence from power. He ta! 
a man of humor, and his witty references to his 
enforced retirement are sometimes taken sadly to | 
heart by matter-of-fact countrymen. 1 

Not long ago one of his visitors asked Prince 
Bismarck if he desired to return to the chancellery | 
of the empire. 

“] desire nothing more in this world,” sald 
Bismarck, “but a really becoming epitaph ; 

In the company of those who heard this pleas. | 
antry there was a gentleman who felt much 
grieved that the ex-chancellor's modest wish should 









be unfulfilled. He wasa journaliat, it fs sald, and 
to some extent a man of letters. 

He set at work, therefore, to meet the ex-chan. 
cellor’s desire for an epitaph. In order that Prince 
Bismarck might choose one which he thought 
really fitted him, he wrote seventy cpitaphs. 

Then he had them all printed in a little book at 
Dresden, and sent Prince Bismarck a copy, with 
his compliments. 


AN OLD-TIME MINISTER. 


Elder Jumes Hooper, the firat settled clergyman 
of the Baptist church at Parls, Maine, was one of 
the old-time ministers, eccentric, honest, fearless 
in his digcharge of duty, and outspoken in his 
opinions of right and wrong. Many charactertatic 
anecdotes are related of his pastorate of forty 
years. He wasa man born to lead. His political 
Views were decided, and as he voted so voted 
almost without exception the members of his 
church. 


He ruled the singera with arbitrary hand. On 

one occasion, when desirous of having the singin, 

better than it usually was, he read the hymn, and 

then, looking up at the choir in the galiery, anid: 

ag.Bescon Maun, you needn't sing; you alwaye 
jat."* 

At one time, when supplying the pulpit of a 
church in a distant town, he gave out the hymn, 
read it, and waited for the congregation to sing. 
The chorister, eceing that many had failed to 
understand which hymn was indicated, asked Mr. 
Hooper to repeat the number. 

The Elder paid no attention to the request, 
but instead announced hia text, and proceeded 
with hls sermon. At the conclusion of his dis. 
course he opened the hymn-book, and said : 

“When I begin to speak, it’s time for you to 
vegin to hear, I hope you'll understand “which 
hymn I mean this time.” 

‘The worthy minister's rending was confined to 
the Bible, Watte’s hymns and the weekly Eastern 
‘Argus. He wasa strong opponent of an educated 
clergy. At one time he was discussing with a 
friend the merits of Doctor Watts asa poet, who, 
Mr. Hooper maintained, was the greatest thu ever 
lived. 

To ‘this opinion his friend demurred, remark- 
ing, “Certainly Watts has written some ‘excellent 
hymns, but he has Ikewise written many poor 
ones, come of which you might as well read ba 
ward as forward, 

“Exactly so!” erled the delighted Elder, as tf 
this last acknowledgment of his opponent had 
Clinched the argument, "OT what other poet cat 
that be said?” 
































JAPANESE FLOWER 





LOWS. 


Mr. Lafeadio Hearn, writing in the Aantic 
Monthly about life in Matsu-ye, Japan, “the chief 
ity of the province of the gods,” has one sug- 
gestive paragraph about the exquisite taste of 
the Japanese people in the matter of arranging 
flowers. As yoo are walking along the streets at 














night, he says, especially on the nights of sacred 





festivals, your attention will be attracted to some 





Famall booth by the sight of an admiring and 
pertectly silent crowd pressing before it. 
As coon as one can gett chance to look, one finds 





there is nothing te look at but a few vases con 
alning sprays of flowers, or perhaps some light, 
ous branches freshly cut from a blossoming 












tre 
It ix simply a little Dower show, or more correct 
Xhibition of mast 1 in the a 
For th anese do not b 
of fower-heuls te work them up 
ingless masses of color, as we barb 
do: they love nature too well Tor that; they know 
how mueh tie nat y ot the flower depends 
Upon its setting and mounting, its relation to leat 


























































tanl stem, and they select a single graceful | 
or spray just as mature made it, 

At tist you will ne a Western: stranger, 
rt such an exhibition at all. You are 
ed with the 
minonest coolies about you study the 
simple little show you will di at afl the 
Hower di-plays you en abroad were 
only mon-trositie= In comparison with the exquisite 





natural beauty of those few simple sprays. 
You will also observe how much thé white or 















pale blue screen behind the lowers enhances the 
eilect by lamp or lantern lizbt. For the screen hits 
been arranged with the special purpose of sho 

the exquisiteness of plint shadows: and the sharp 
silhoucties of sprays and. blossoms cast thereon 
ure beautiful beyouil the hnagining of any Western 


Hecovative artist 


HER MAJE 





Queen Vietorin ish 





wn te us not only 








monareh whose reign has been unusually 
suceessful and brilliant, but al-o as the head of a 
model Englizh home, and won full of kind. 


































ness, syinpathy and simplicity. An American kuly 
visiting in London gives the deseript 
of a glimpse of the Queen 

‘The Queen luoked much as her portyaits his 
dade her huniliar to ame, but neither photograph 
hor painting had suceceded in conveying the agree 
ible and satisfactory impression whieh T received. 

She exame up the? path te the church with 
simple, anedest dignity, 1 : tor 
tanner 

Tayal family eecupied a. cross - pew 

spacious Comparinent, sunk in the side ot 





chancel recess. 

Their manner during service was like that which 
we have so much reason to admire in all English 
people at church; their attention was given to 
the prayer-book, and, in devout conformity with 
Its requisitions, they eat, stood, or knelt, 

1 had an opportunity now’ of looking at the 
Queen more attentively, and 1 was so placed that 
Tecould do so without impertinence. There was 
an evident honesty and directness of character, In 
Which feminine subtilty had not even its uaual 
proportion. No one, upon secing her, unknown, 
Iratgroup of women, would have failed to notice 
her before any other. 

‘An expression of settled melancholy was upon 
her features. She had the look of one whose life 
was saddened by a grief so overwhelming that it 
had become trrepressible, We do not need to 
revive the early romance of her life to understand 
why. 














PHILOSOPHIC. 


Robert Carrick, a wealthy banker of Glasgow, 
was noted for his frugality. One day a friend, 


! mecting him In the streets of Glasgow, noticed his 


old clothes, and advised him to get a new suit. 


“Every one knows me here, so it doesn’t matter 
what I wear,” answered the banker. 

‘A. few weeks afterward the friend met the 
banker in London, wearing the same old clothes, 
ant again remonstrated with him for dressing 80 
shabbliy. 

“No one kr 
what I wear! 


wa me here, so it doesn’t matter 
said the philosophic banker. 
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Use “Brown's Camphorated Snponnceous 
Dentifrice” for the tecth. It basnoequal. (Adv. 
saps Re as: 

Burnett’s Coconine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
vigorous and bealthy growth of balr. (Ade, 


A Christmas Gift to Music Teachers, 


joT9 A07 musio teacher sending aditross and four cents 
8 prepay e, we will mail free our Music 
Teachers’ Memoranda Book, with calendar for IM, also 
Special Information of Importance to plano teac 

he 8. Brainard’ Sona Co. Chi nn 
Christmas number of Brainard’s Musical Worid |s ready 
and contains $2.00 worth of new music. Balled for Isc, 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC. FOUNDED BY : 


Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 

| CARL FARE -TUR: Director an 

| INSTRUCTION Voscet Mrovine ccc: 
Systematic courses in class and private lessons. 






























Tuition, $10 to $9 for 2 class lessons. Many free 
Classes, Lectures, Iecitals, etc. Elocation, 
Oratory and Dramatic Action, Fine Arts, 
oes tity OL 
‘COMFORTABLE HOME for Lady 
Catalogue Free. 
all Term be; ins Sept. 10, 189! 





FRANK W. HALE, General 
Franklin Square, Boston, M: 


anager, 














The late EMPEROR FREDERICK 


extensively patronized the Soden Mineral Pas- 
tilles, and found great relief in them. 

Dr. Klemmer, the well-known Dresden Physt. 
cian, writes: “Having myzelf used the Soden 
Mineral Pastillea for an obstinate bronchial 
catarrh with the utmost benefit, I shall be obliged 
if you will kindly forward me another six boxes 
by return of post.” 

' “Beware of imitations. 
jarticle must have the signature of “Elsner & 
Mendelson Co.,” Sole Axents, New York, around 
each box. Price, 50 cen! 


|The 
Daylight 


Not quite 








The genuine imported 











a matchless light, 
for you do 
to light it; 
of applying 


require a match 
but the process 


the match is 












matchless and no 

rm 
mistake. In_ short, GS 
our easy lighting 


device is an unsur- 
passed advantage. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Nps 





& Kintz Co. 33 
NY. 


Craighead 
Barclay St 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“Hy a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of 


Tigestion and nutrition, and 
jon of the fine properties of well. 
ps has provided our breakfast 
iy Qavercd beverage which may 
(veusmany heavy doctors’ bills, Ttisby the judict 
tise of sch articles of diet that a constitute 
Hradually built up until strong enough to 


careful appl 
ted, 
ables with ad 










Cocoa, Mr. F 
Hea 





















fendenes codeake. Hundreds of subtle 
Hoathng around us ready t 
Ie paint We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
inne burseives well fortitied with pure blood and & 
Pury nourished frame.” "Cied Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boillng water or milk. Seld only 





in half. pout tins, by Gracers, kubetled thts: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


| XYZ&$ 1234567890 
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Our Automatic 


Boys and girls are equally delighted 


is of this class of presents 4 

type-written letter, which is always a tascinatin 
ling, composition and punctuation, 

eed and a Self-Inking Type Wheel, and 

Christmas Present for your boy or girl it has n 

|to any address on receipt of $1-15, 








ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRS TUVW 


we knoe ob 
will accommodate the 


657 


A Christmas Gift worth haviny 
some, durable aud the source of 
Such’a present would be 


S The 
Tt combines these « Hities of 
Pogulaties ata Gra came miamar ce Sue mean all the 


> If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., Cincinnatl, 0. 


fs one that Is hand- 
‘unending enjoyment. 








“From Andante to Allegro,” an Illustrated pamphlet, 
‘will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement et 















Cod-liver oil suggests con- 
sumption; which is almost un- 
fortunate. Its best use is be- 
fore you fear consumption— 
when you begin to get thin. 
Consumption is only one of 
the dangers of thinness. 

Scott's Emulsion of cod- 
liver-oil makes the thin 
plump, and the plump are 
almost safe. 

Let us send you a book on 
| CAREFUL Livinc—free. 


Scorr & Rowws, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

{ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 

oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 





BAILEY'S RUBBER 


Sa 


L. CUSHION 


gives elaaticlty and ense to every, ate! 
the wearer. reaks the shock ot 
body when walking, and is ‘ticularly adapted to all 
who are obliged to be on thelr feet. To those 
from Spinal, Kidney, Rheumatic and 
‘Affectlons, {t will be found a great rellef. The rubber 
With its annular projections 1s as woft as velvet, thor 
oughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather-covered next 
to the foot, and can be instantly adjusted Inside of the 
boot, directly under the heel. All sizes, 25 cents per 
pair, matied upon receipt of price. At all dealers. 
What People Say Who Wear Them 
‘Send six pairs more ; they are a grand succet 
“Entirely satisfactory ; send four pairs more.” 
“They give instant rellet nd me three pairs more.” 
Endorsed by physicians for nervous troubles. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“Catalogue nailed Free. Everything in Rubber Good 


Volumes = GEN’ L 
SUUU esos GRANT'S 


‘Have been bought by the 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
| for the use of its subscribers probably the largest 


single purchase of books ever ma 
The Coxmopolitan offers you the 


Original 2-volume 87.00 Edition for 
only 70 cents, 


n with a year's subscription, 
$3.00, to the Coxmopolitan Magazine, which 
gives ahnually 1506 pages by the ablest writers of the 
World, with over 130 Illustrations by clever artists. 
‘The most popular magazine of the day; an illustrated 
monthly whieh has run up to over 100,000 copies in less 
than three years under Its present management. If you 
don't want Grant's Memoirs, you can take instead, 


For only 70 cents, 
x retail price, “he 


eridan’s Memoirs, 2 vols., retail price, of 9. 
MeClellan’s Memoirs, 1 vol., retail price, 7D. 
IE. Lee's Memoirs, 1 vol, retail price, 3.93. 

Express charges for Memoirs payable by receiver as 
follows : Gr. 46c., Shm. de., Shd, 40e., MeCl. 2c., Lee 2c. 
‘or you can bave Youth's Companion, the Con- 
mopolitan, and any one set Memoirs for $5.25, old 
or new subscribers. ‘Send for free sample copy. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
Broadway, Pitth Ave. and 25th St,, New York. 





A Christmas Present 


Has been well selected when it gives poth instruction and delight. 






Nea 


Toy Typewriter 


with it. It enables them to send a 
eople; and for teaching the art of 
he Typewriter has an Automatic 
largest-stzed letter paper. At 

0 superior. We will send this Typewriter by mail 





thing to young 
nothing better. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





GREAT MUSICIANS. 


What famous composers of music can you name? 


Which of these excelled as players on musical instru- 
ments? On what instrument in each case P 


Name three well-known compositions of each. 
Were any of these persons famous except as musicians P 
Ith as well as fame by their musical 






eee 
For the Companion. 


A BOY'S THOUGHTS OF LIFE. 


The years have left me 4 boy no longer; yet boyhood 
{ingers in breast and brain,— 
careless boyhood, that soon must perlab, and 
Dear cone its parting with tender pala! 


A few more morrows, and I shall wonder how mirth 
Lic so long could st 
From ie taaaliar the same suf shining, yet ab, not 
‘abining the same sweet way! 


"Tis no real sadness that seats: to warn me; it half is 
regre 
‘as wiplcaaure Paleome had met a farewell, and inter. 
‘mingled when they bad met! 


For while gay fancies may from the future delight and 
eee eRatHlag wt 330 wings unfolded feel yet the 

g nestling whos 

Om lest warmth about them cling! 

‘This life that walts me, I yearn to know it; my heart 
Is with {t, my hope is there ; 

‘The large winds float It across my forehead, with tingle 
‘of nostrils, caress of hair! 


Tt moves In mornings; it speais In starlight; it lurks 

in sunset’s fantastic hues ; 

Ihear It murmur through swaying tree-tops; I watch 
it sparkle from roadside dews! 


‘All nature tells me my altered impulse, my manhood’s 
heirdoms to gifta unguessed ; 

Streams In thelr fowing and flowers In thelr blowing 
‘are rich With {ts prophecies half confessed ! 








I lsten, I tremble with expectation ; the secret answer 


T vainly plead! 
To learn that auswer 1s to have lived It;—to live It 


nobly were life Indeed ! 
Epoar Fawcert. 


——_+or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE DOG OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Americans who travel through the Netherlands 
or the French provinces are shocked at the 
cruelty with which animals are treated by these 
otherwise humane and kindly peoples. Dogs 
aro used by the poorer class as beasts of draught, 
instead of horses and mules, and it is not 
uncommon to see a half-starved cur, its bones 
almost protruding through its skin, dragging a 
huge cart, in which, on top of the load, sits the 
Jazy owner, swearing and cracking his whip. 

‘A pleasant story in connection with this custom 
is told in a Belgian village. About twenty years 
ago Mademoiselle Louise lived in this town. She 
was the daughter of the physician, a girl of 
eighteen, not remarkable for beauty, talent or 
wit; but she was anxious to do some good in the 
world. 

She had at one time vague plans of going to 
Greenland as a missionary, but her health was 
not strong enough. 

Ore day she saw a peasant named Cartier 
beating his dog brutally near her gate. ‘The dog 
was weak and half-fed, and bleeding from his 
wounds; the load was enormous. 

She could do nothing. ‘Ihe man had no sense 
of pity. The dog was his property, and he lad a 
legal right to beat it to death if he chose. 

But something she resolved to do. This one 
little wroug she would try to set right. She was 
a shrewd as well as a humane girl. She saved 
something from the little allowance given her by 
her father until she was able to buy a stout 
donkey, and have money enough besides to buy 
the peasant’s dog. Then she bonght the dog 
from Cartier, and offered to let him the donkey 
ata very low rate, on condition that the bargain 
should be annulled the moment he bonght another 
dog or abused the donkey. 

Her young friends laughed at her. After all 
she had rescued from misery only one dog among 
thousands. But the story was told throughout 
the village. It received favorable comments from 
both rich and poor. “Donkeys,” thought the 
latter, “undoubtedly are stronger than dogs; has 
Mademoiselle P—— any more that can be hired 
on the same terms ? 

‘The elders in the community, good people, and 
humane at heart, gave more thought to the fact 
that the dogs were cruelly tortured. They had 
been indifferent from custom. The abuse had 
been going on for centuries. Wow tbat this girl 
had done something to abate it, why should not 
they join in her effort ? 

A year had hardly passed before several of the 
Prominent citizens of the village had united to 
buy strong mules or draught horses, which were 
hired on reasonable terms by the laboring men, 
and the sense of humanity thus wakened began 


to show itself in kindly acts toward man as well 
as beasts. 








‘The town is now the only one in the Nether- | 


lands in which no dogs are harnessed. There are 
in it also two asylums and a hospital, the out- 
growth of the wider, deeper Christian feeling 
kindled by the simple acts of one earnest woman. 

We may not have strength, ability or oppor- 


paintully 
| before half-a-dozen cars had p 


HE YOUTH’S 


task ready for us to 
He does not deny 





but there is always a little 
take up, that is near at hand. 
us that. Let us do it. 


——+er—_— 


WAITING FOR THE DOCTOR. 


One of the best stories in Mr. Barrie's delightful 
Scotch book, “A Window in Thrume,” le entitled 
eWaiting for the Doctor.” Jess, the mother of the 
family, a cripple who has not been out of the 
house, and seldom out of the room, for twenty 
yeare, had gone early to rest, and the door of her 
bdedroom in the kitchen was pulled to. All at ouce 
she called, “Leeby!” Lecby was the daughter. 
She answered, “Ay,” and Hendry, the father, 
opened the door of the bedroom. “Yer mother's no 
weel,” he said to Leeby. Leeby ran to the bed. 


nother two minutes we were a group of four 
inde iitehen, staring vacantly. Death could not 
have startled us more, tapping thrice that quie 
n the window-pane. 
Ete diphtheria! hid Jess, her hands trembling 
buttoned her wrapper. 

ae ene oked at me, and Lecby looked at me. 

Ries no! it’s no!” cried Leeby, and her votce 
wag asa fist ehaken at my face. ‘She blamed me 

r hesitating in my reply. 
tor nee ial discovered a white spot on her throat. 

few the eymptoms. 

Tineivy ram of for the doctor, and after a time 
returned panting to say that he might be expected 
Inan hour. He was away among the hills. 

‘Hendry wandered between the two rooms, 
always in the way when Lecby ran to the window 
to see If that was the doctor at last. Finally he 
gat down by the kitchen fire, a Bible in his hand. 
ft lay open on his knee, but he did not read much. 
He ‘sat there with hie logs outstretched, looking 
straight before him. I believe he eaw Jess young 
agaln. 

T eat alone at m: 








attic window for hours waitin; 
bout midnight Hendry climbe 


{5 sesivsc and His hand was shaking 


the stairs and joined me. 
as he pulled back the blind. 

“She's waur,” he whispered, Ike one who had 
lost his voice. 

His eyes were glazed with staring at the turn of 
the brae where the doctor must first come In sight. 
1 put my hand on his shoulder, and he st at 
tm 





‘Nine-and.thirty years come June,” he said, 
speaking to himself. 

For this length of time, I knew, he and Jess had 
been married. He repeated the words at intervals. 

1 mind —" be began, and stopped. He was 
thinking of the springtime of Jess's life. 

‘The night ended as we watched; then came the 
terrible moment that precedes the day—the moment 
known to shuddering watchers by sick beds, when 
a chill wind cuts through the house, and the world 
seems cold in death. 

“This is a fearsome nicht,” 
hoareely. 

He turned to grope his way to the stairs, but 
suddenly went down on bis knees to pray. 

There was a quick step outside. I arose In time 
to see the doctor on the brae. He tried the latch, 
but Leeby was there to show him in. The door of 
the room closed on him. 

From the top of the stair I could see into the 
dark passage, and make out Hendry shaking at 
the door, [could hear the doctor's voice, but ‘not 
the words he said. ‘There was 2 painful silence, 
and then Leeby laughed joyously. 

“Ive gone! cried Jess, | the white spot’s 
gone! Te iuist touched it an’ it's gone! Tell 

fend. 


But liendry did not need to be told. As Jess 
spoke J heard him say, buskily, “Thank God!” 
and then he tottered back to the kitchen. When 
the doctor left, Hendry was still on Jess's arm- 
chair, trembling like aman with the palsy. Ten 
minutes afterward I was preparing for bed, when 
he cried up the stair: 

“Come awa’ doon!” 
I joined the family party in the room. 
was sitting close to Jess. 

“Let us read,” he sald, firmly, 
of Jobn.” 





Hendry sald, 





Hendry 





in the fourteenth 
—__+e+_—_ 


HAZARDOUS JUMPS. 


An English civil engineer, Mr. F. H. Grundy, 
who haa spent a large part of his life in work upon 
railways, nurrates two experiences that show the 
danger which even the most practised person runs 
In boarding or jumping from moving trains. At 
one time, while engaged upon some outdoor 
service upon a railway line, he was in the habit of 
taking advantage of a ballast train, which slack. 
ened speed for him, though {t could not stop, ata 
point some half-dozen miles from his destination. 


One night the train overtook him as usual, aa he 
was plodding wearily homeward, and as usual it 
slackened speed, and he ran to mount the engine. 
But for once his hand and eye were not in accord, 
or # loose atone upset him, and ina moment he waa 
dragging with his foot an inch or two in front of 
the great driving-wheel, hopeless of any other fate 
than that of being instantly crushed by the iron 


moneter, 
Suddenly two strongi pairs of arms seized ble 
relaxing liand, and held him where he was, giving 
way not an inch. His arm felt as if it would be 
dragged out of its socket, but the wheel did not yet 
devour him. How long the train was In stopplag! 
Somehow, at last, the guard at the rear of the train 
d’ there was something wrong, and plied 


















rs stopped, and Mr. Grundy was 
pulled upon the engine, Where a ft of trembling 
seized him. Ie was in'bed for three days after- 
ward, and for years dreamed of revolving monsters. 

‘This experience did not cure him permanently 
of his curelessneas, however. Some yeurs later 
in order to save a walk when he was weary, he 
jumped from a train moving five or six miles an 

hour. It was dark, and the ground could not be 
seen, but he knew the place, and taking the 
customary precautions, let go his hold. 

He pitched upon a heap of fresh ballast, slipped 
and fell, rolling toward the train, expecting instant 
death; but he tumbled into a ‘hole eight inches 
deep,’ alongside of the rail, and indeed almost 
under it. His head, he deciares, ted into this 
hole as the passing wheel brushed off his hat. His 
body lay away from the train. Was he safe? 

The first car did not touch him, though the rattle 
from the loosened rail joint as the wheels crossed 
It jarred him horribly, and struck terror to his 
soul. Clank, clank, clank, the coupling -chains 
passed over, and the leading wheels of the second. 
gar shook him agalu a3 they rolled over the loose 
Then he began to feel safe; but anon he rem 
bered that a hanging coupling ora draguing 
tarpaulin would be fatal to him. He. lister 

for the jangle of n loose cha 
i 
unconscious of everything but the zreat’ fac 
the footboards were travelling three inches or ees 
bov head, and tra 
Ww ould ther never be mae na 98,80. slowly 

A horrible desire to raise his head took pos 
ston of him. He felt that he must raise ip even 
though it were to be sileed in two the next instant. 
He clenched his teeth and fists, and tried to pray 


that he might hi: af x 
tent he might have strength to fesist the infernal 


Just when that tempt 

















tunity to do a great work for God in the worid, 


tation was becoming post. 


COMPANION. 


he eaw a red glire above bis 
the “tail lamp,” avd the train bad 

roth Bur not for him; it'was all going on just 
passotne.. More cars, more and sulll niore, seemed 
the camfiing above him, and ut last he litved bis 
head. ua 

= ve to write this,” he declares, “1 lifted it 
witha sort ‘of wonder as to What It would all feel 
With Bon where 1 was guing. Nothing touched me! 
Tetared wildly round, and then fainted.” 

ie alr revived him, and he etaggered home. 
phat night he started up shivering, rattling the 
very bed with his shaking, his teeth chattering, 
Ast nis heart beating in terror. Brain fever set in, 
and it was long before he left his bed. 


succumbing to ft, 





——+or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


DECEMBER. 


Bleak wintry gales and cold, gray, sullen skies; 
‘A landscape sere; 

‘An echo of farewell In burried cri 

‘as some belated traveller, feathel 
‘Acroas the mere. 


‘A soughing sound among the poplar-trees ; 
‘Beath's footsteps near ; 

‘A blight upon the lonely, frozen leas, 
‘A maid'ning rush of tender memories ; 

‘The dying year- 
‘A longing for the touch of one dear hand; 

‘fhe festive cheer ; 
A bond of brotherhood throughout the land 
‘Uniting close Christ’s happy little band ; 
‘December's here ! 

NELLIE TaLsot KINKEAD. 


, Ales 


ae ee 


OLD-TIME PREACHING. 


Modern congregations, which often feel them- 
selvea free to criticise and condemn their ministers 
for very slight offences, would be ill at ease, no 
doubt, if the old-time authority of pastors over 
their flocks were restored. In the old-fashioned 
days, two centuries ago, it was the custom for the 
minister to criticise and sometimes to harass his 
congregation, instead of permitting himecif to be 
harassed by them. Some stories told of an 
eccentric divine in Bristol, England, illustrate 
this. 


‘This clergyman was given to preaching very 
long sermoné—so long that his congregation finally 
made # formal remonstrance. He assured them 
that he would take the matter into consideration. 

Next Sunday, when the hour came for the 
sermon, the pastor announced that he would give 
them a’“short subject.” His text, he eald, was 
from Luke xvili, 8—“Nevertheless. 

He began to preach, and the sermon had already 
been half an hour longer than usual when he enld : 

“And now 1 know you are all fretting and 

rumbling because your dinners are spoiling at 

jome, but nevertheless shall go on.” 

"At last complaint was made to the bishop against 
the clergyman's “ridiculous manner of preaching,” 
and the personal remarks which he often intro- 
duced into his sermons. ‘The avchdeacon and the 
bishop’s chaplain were directed to go secretly to 
the church, and bring a faithful report to’ the 
bishop of what they heard. 

‘The clergyman, in spite of thelr secrecy, got 
wind of their presence and errand, and preached 
from Genesis xiii, 9: “Ye are spies; to see the 
nakedness of the land ye are come.” 

‘The sermon, it is sald, was so ingenious and 
forcible that a'good report of it was carried to the 
bishop, and for that time the pastor triumphed 
over his enemies. 

Finally, however, matters went so far that the 
clergyman one day came to blows with several of 
hie parishioners, and conquered them all, givin; 
them a severe drubbing. ext Sunday he took 
for his text Nehemiah xii, 25: 

“And I contended with ‘them, and cursed them, 
grid gmote certain of them, and plucked off their 

air.” 

His sermons were not always long, for, having 
on one occasion to preach a funeral sermon on & 
very cold day ata long distance from his parish 
church, he took for his text, ‘Man that {s born of 
a woman is of few days and full of trouble,” and 
thus addressed the audience : 

“My brethren, the weather is cold, the nights 
are long, the roads are bad, and we have all a 
considerable distance to go; wherefore I shall 
sum up my discourse In a few words, which you 

ay euslly bear in your memories. 

“Let us, then, from the passage read consider, 
First, man’s ingress into the world; secondly, 
man’s progress through the world, ‘and lastly, 
man’s egress out of the world. 

“Firstly of the firet: Man's ingress Into the 
world Is naked and bare; . 

“Secondly: His progress through the world is 
with sorrow and care; 

“Lastly: His egress out of the world 1s nobody 
knows where. 

“To conclud 
very well there; 

“And L could tell you no more, if I preached a 
whole year.” 


—_+e+-__ 























f{ we live well here, we shall do 


HURRICANES AT WAR. 


We all remember Virgil’s vivid description of 
the Cave of the Winds where King Aeolus sat on a 
lofty throne of rock, and with the waving of his 
potent sceptre calmed the fury of the imprisoned 
tempests, roaring impatiently round and round to 
find a place of escape from their confinement, 
until at the command of Juno he let Eurus and 
Notus and Africus and Aquilo—the southeast 
wind, the south wind, the southwest wind, and the 
north wind—loose to roll up the sea from its very 
bottom, and overwhelm the ships of Zneas. 


This personification of the winds was universal 
in ancient times, and curiously enough, the modern 
selence of meteorology seems to furnish some 
justification for it. There actually is a kind of 
individuality in winds and storms, and sometimes 
they content with one another in a manner that 
woilld naturally induce a lively imagination to 
liken them to struggling giants of the air. 

A striking instance of the aversion occastonally 
manifested between two great circling storms was 
furnished at the end of last summer Ly the terrible 
hurricane which devastated the island of Marti. 
nique on the Twenty-eighth of August, and another 
hurricane which, having on the day before passed 

la, spent tts fury e 
Aa ich ‘y In the’ middle of the 
e ordinary course of a West India hurricane 
Ie toward the northeast, up along the United States 
const, but it was noticed that the Martinique storm 
abandoned the usual track, and moved off in an 
yocertaln manner toward! the northwest, nally 
ig away in the Gulf of Mexico wi ing 
See Ai { Mexico without getting 
is extraordinary conduct, and ignominious 
ending, of a burricane that hail 'started with almost 
unexampled strength and tlerceness, is now ex- | 
plained ‘by the fact that, In attempting to move 
along the regular course’ toward the northeast, it 
came Into collision, so to spenk, with the other 
hurricane, that hal passed east Of Bermusta and 
8 inj ‘ est 
Frag ,iuet crossing the usual track of the West 


Forming two great eddies in the atmosphere, 




















whieh pu 


It in somewhat ostentatious fa! 


that he is poor. 


together for Cambridge 


DECEMBER 1, 199, ‘ 


result was that the Martniqu 

baflled aud weakened by the Mermuge cae 8 

retreated into the Gulf of Nexo ot 

ended its career. + and 
What a word-picture of such 

the atmosphere Virgil would have ge 7! 






re 
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A HOT potato. 


At an alumni dinner during the past 
professor in a Massachusetts College tua ieee 
able story of his boyhood. His fathe: 


oT WAS presi¢ 
of a college, and the Commencement ie 


always held at his house. It was a 

with many distinguished gueste, and theline a 
had to wait until they had finished dinner an 
returned to the parlor before be was allowed ay, 
chance at the good things of the table, R 


For days previous to the event there 
and brewing, and the whole house w 
eavory odors. On the morning of th 

ment dinner there seemed "no place in ae 
for a small urchin like myself. | was een gee 
the pantry, from the kitchen, and from the dite 
room. Sol wandered about disconeoltels,guvig 

ungry with every whiff of the roasting m 
the only pleeanl ould meatal 

‘At length dinner was Fesdy, and Jane, oxo 
the hired girls, went to the ‘parlor to announce 
the fact, leaving the dining-room door ajar. Ime 
in hiding under the ball table, and here was ut 
opportunity. Lrushed into the dining-room i a 
what there was good on the table. Alas, the on 
thing within my reach was a dich of bot baie 
Poather and th 

‘ather and the company were approaching. 
seized a potato, jammed it into lip toetend 
pocket, and made a rush for the door. “f mang 
to scramble past father, who led the way wits 
lady on bis arm, and’ blundered full 
Governor of the State. ole 

fe Governor laughed, and picked me 
arms while I struggled for freedom, indeed 

“Ah, what a fine boy, Mr. President!” said bs 
Excellency, as he held me firmly against his side. 

‘But he’s'a rogue, 1 see, for he a8 stolen bis 
father's chin.” 

“T didn’t steal father’s chin, either!” I g 
“*Twas only a potato! And oh, it’s burning me” 
With that f gave a ringing ecream, and, to Ue 
horror of father and mother, struck the Governor 
In the face with my hand. 

Then it all came out. That bot potato had burs, 
under the Governor's bug, and steaming through 
the thin linen trousers, had made a great red burs 
on my leg. And so it'came to pase that, until | 
entered college, 1 never had anything for dimer 
on Commencement day but one baked potato. 

“That is to help you remember to keep your 
pockets clear of stolen gous,” father used to a, 
“for one never knows when he may meet the 
Governor.” 





tet 
filed wit 
























— ae 
MRS. BEECHER’S RING. 


In ber paper, “Mr. Beecher as I knew bin,” 
published in the Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. 
Beecher tells the story of her engagement to Mr. 
Beecher, and of how be earned bis engagement 
ring. He wae seventeen years old when be askel 
her a very important question and was referred 
her parents. 


“Why, you are a couple of babies!” anewered 
the angry father. “You don’t know your own 
minds yet, and won't for some years to come!” 

But the boy won the angry father’s consent, Ont 
day, not long after, Henry walked from Amber, 
where he was at college, to Brattleboro, Vermout, 
to give a temperance’ lecture—his first public 
address. After speaking, he walked back, using 
the money given him to pay his fare to buy books 
and to purchase a simple gold ring. 

“That ring,” writes Mra. Beecher, “worn out by 
hard Inbor while at the West, and mended tine 
and again,—the mending paid for by sewing at 
night while others slept,—was so thin by the tine 
we came to Brooklyn, that it could only be mended 
by lining. It was worn long after that until, afte 
a'quarter of a century’s use, it could no longer 
repaired. ‘To.day it rests close to me as I writes 
sacredly kept a8 the result of Henry Wa 
Beecher’s first earnings by public speaking ste 


f seventeen! 
ABE oSnce heard a young lady say, showing bet 


“T once heard a 
engagement ring: ‘There! I always said | would 


? m1 
never be engaged If 1 could not have a dismon 
Tag,’ And then | thought of the old worn ring = 
carefully treasured, which half a century ag0 co 
eighty-five cents, and questioned if there ‘Was 0 
earth a ring more precious.” 


+9 ——— 
CHINESE MAILS. 


‘An English miselonary, long reeldent in Chins 
has a good word to eny for the postal eysen 
that part of the Empire where he was statloue! 
the neighborhood of Hang-chow and Shanes) 
The matls are generally carr jed in foot-boats, 
called because they are propelled by a single lng 
our which the boatman works with his feet. 


i r. 
The postal eystem Is not a governmental re 






rivate 
prise, and so far as I know the different fry) 
Bhices which conduct Its operations rece 
Oficial subsidy, Yet money aud valua 


entrusted to these offices, and te letters are, 4* 
rule, delivered with great regularity. semis 
In’ Hang-chow, where # purely Chinese “ov ia, 
In operation, there are two deliveries evert co 
and twice also the postman calls moet ty 
for letters. Newspapers and parcels arrives fe 
or two later, but letters are delivered WTS ig, 
Gye between Hang-chow and Shanghai or ota, 
‘These private offices are more Il ral rere re 
more audacious—than the Postmaster: 
aritenit for f Ht 
k draft for five Ne 
is rent by post, ‘The sender writes oD the ert 
of the envelope the amount of the drat 7, — 
double postage, one hundred and two” 
about twelve cents,—and the office 
responsible for the whole amount. 


—_——_—+or——_ 


WHAT HE COULD AFFORD: 
na bit of tak 








usenty 





There is a moral worth heeding m3 Ty 
sed not long ago between two Bo 
‘One of them inherited much Me 
his life to #pem 
siiion. 
his townsmad 


fellow, 
! hamed of 








studen 
and gives the best energies 0! 


and cous, 
manly 30 
the fact 


The second student, 
is a steady, straightforward f 
gifted, and not in the least a® e 

g were starting 


when the boys Were tr, 


this fall, happed the 


‘The talk on the train, 








ot 
Subject. of winter, cl »afronsee 
aeetthy south te with a little at at Tank. iT 
“T always have my clothes made gr in Paste 
is true he Is the most expensiv¢, fe“ aded, with 
put he is the beet. T suppose.” MO tray afl 
unconsclous rudeness, “that you ‘ae 
roni lank.” y, “but 
tn sete other ‘anawered, quletlys “DU , 
can afford not to patronize NM." ane point a! 








tively agonizing, and he was on the point of 





these storma, with thelr flying 
. g clouds and canoples 
of streaming vapor, repelled one another, and the ' 


the subject was dropped. 


nat too dull to 





His cousin wa: 





DECEMBER 17, 1891. 





For the Companion, 


TWO LITTLE BOYS AND TWO 
LITTLE SLEDS. 


Two little boys had two little sleds, 
But neither enjoyed his treasure, 

For each one thought that bis brother’s sled 
Would be much more to his pleasure. 


They exchanged their sleds, changed back again, 
And quarrelled for days together, 

Till on Christmas morning the sleds were gone— 
Allin the snowiest weather. 

Then the two little boys grew grave and sad, 
When papa said, “I baye sent them, 

By Santa Claus, to some boys so good 
‘That,the simplest things content them.” 

The lesson was hard, but they learned it well, 
And Santa Claus brings a present 

This year of two fine sleds to the boys 
Who have grown to be kind and pleasant. 


——+____ 
For the Companion. 
TOTTY’S CHRISTMAS. 


They call me Totty, because I am small. 1 
had a funny Christmas, and mamma said I might 
tell about it. 

I have the scarlet 
fever, and I live all 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“cause that's the most like Christmas of any 
name I know. 

And a tin horse and cart, and a box of blocks, 
and a lorely white china slate to draw on, and a 
box of beasts, not painted, all carved just like 
real beasts, and a magnet-box, with three ducks 
and two swans and four gold-fish and a little 
boat, all made of tin, and lots of oranges and a 
lovely china box full of cream candy (the doctor 
said I might have it if Aunt May made it, and 
sho did), and a vox of guava jelly, and a little 
angel at the top, flying, all of white china. 

And everything will wash, except the things to 
eat, ‘cause everything I play with has to be 
burned up, unless it can be washed, so they all 
gave me washing things. 

Even Christine bas china air, and all her 
clothes are white, so they can be boiled, and so 
can she, and mamma says it won't hurt ber at 
all. 

So I never had a nicer Christinas, though of 
course I wanted the other children; but then, Z 
had mamma, and of course they wanted her, 
poor dears! ; 

And nobody need be afraid to read this story, 
cause it is going to be baked in the oven before it 
goes. Lavra E, Ricuarps. 


—+e+—__ 
For the Compauton. 
BABY ALICE. 


It was just a few days before Christmas, and 
Baby Alice wanted to give little sister a candy 
dog. So papa bought one for her to give on 
Christmas day. 

When the time came, she was not willing to 





alone with my mam- 
ma in her room. No- 
body comes in ‘cept 
the doctor, and he 
says he sha‘n't come 
any more to see a girl 
who feels as well as I 
do. 

Mainina wearsa cap 
and an apron, and we 
have our own dishes, 
just like play, and she 
washes them in a 
bright tin pan, and 
then I have the pan 
for a drum, and beat 
on it till she says she 
shall fly. 

I always stop then, 
for Ido think I should 
be frightened to see 
mamma fly. Besides, 
she might fly away. 

Well, yesterday was 
Christmas,and I could 
get ont of bed and sit 
up in a chair; it was 
the first time. 

So I sat up to din- 
ner, and it was a par- 
tridge, but we played 
it wasaturkey. There 
was jelly and maca- 
roni, and for dessert 
we had grapes and 
oranges. Mamma 
made it all look 
pretty, and papa gave 
her roses through the 
door,and she putthem 
all over the table. 

When she had washed the dishes, she turned | 
the big chair round so that I could look out of 
the window, and Hal and John came out on the 
lawn and made a snow man for me to look at. 

It was a fine man, with two legs and two arms, 
and they kept playing he was the British, and 
knocking his head off. 

Mamma told me I mustn’t turn round till she 
said I might, but I didn't want to, anyhow, the 
man was so funny. 

I heard papa whispering at the door, and I did 
want to see him, but 1 knew I couldn't, ‘cause 
the other children haven't had the fever; and 
then I heard things rustle, paper and something 
soft, like brushing clothes. 

‘They went on rustling, oh, a long time! and 
there was jingling, too, and I began to want to 
turn round very much indeed; but I didn’t, of 
course, ‘cause I said I wouldn't. 

At last mamma came up softly and tied some- 
thing over my eyes, and told ime to wait justa 
minute; and it really didn’t seem as if I could. 

Then she turned the chair round, and took the 
thing off my eyes, and—what do you think was 
there? 

A Christinas tree! A dear little ducky tree, 
just about ag big as I am, and all lighted with 
red and blue candles, and silver stuff hanging 
like fringe from the branches, and red icicles. 
(No! Mamma says they are glass, but they look 
real. They are in a box now, and I can play 
with them.) 

‘And everything on the tree was for me. That 
makes a rhyme. I often make them. 

There was a lovely doll, all china, with clothes 
to take off and put on, and buttons and button- 
holes in everything. I have named her Christine, 











part with it, and said, “No, no, me have it, me 
have doggie.” 

‘Then she began to eat it to make sure of it. 

So Alice herself ate the Christmas present 
which she was to give her sister. But she was s0 
little she did not know any better. 

When Christmas came again, Alice was a year 
older, and had learned many things. 

She was pleased to spend her peunies in buying 
presents for papa, mamma and sister. 

When these were wrapped up, and she saw 
nothing for herself, she said, “But where’s my 
p’esent to me?” 

“On,” papa, “we do not give presents to 
ourselves.’ 

“But,” said little honest heart, “I want to give 
me a p’esent, papa; ‘cause I like me better than 
Ido anybody else.” 

She could not be satisfied without seeing a 
Present to herself put with the other three 
packages. 

So her papa bought some blocks of sugar, and 
the little girl wrapped them up herself, with 
papa’s help. He wrote on the package, “Alice's 
Present to Herself.” 

In the morning, when the gifts were distributed, 
she was as much delighted with that as with any 
she received. Mus. F. H. Hazenting. 





—+o—___. 


‘THERE is a street-lamp near Edna's home, and 
she often used to stand at the window and watch 
the shadows of people passing by. On Christmas 
eve she stood there for some time, and her 
mother asked her if she was watching for Santa 
Claus. “Yes, mamma,” she replied. “I shall 





see the shadow of his walksteps when he concs.”” 














For the Companion. 
A CHRISTMAS SECRET. 


“1 know a secret,” said little Belle, 
“A beutiful eecret, but J sha’n’t tell! 

You'd like to know it, I’m eure you would ! 
And if you'll be very, very good, 

P’raps 1 will whisper it in your ear, 

Just to make certain nobody'l hear. 

I've knitted mamma some slippers—oh, 

The loveliest color! There, now you know! 
And don't you b'lieve she'll like them as well 
Asa thousand dollars? But don’t you tell!” 





= 
For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Sturdy Jack and little Ned listened eagerly, as 
mamma read them a story of the sweet, quaint 
custom of children in other lands—how they go 
from house to house on Christmas eve, and sing 
their Christmas carols of ‘Peace on earth, good- 
will to men.” 

“Wouldn't that be just splendid?” breathed 
Jack, after mamma had tucked thei into bed. 

“Splendid!” echoed Ned. 

‘The house grew still as they talked it all over, 
and the lights went out one by one. 

Pretty soon they crawled out of the warm bed. 

“<Let’s only put on our stockings; then we can 
get into bed quicker,” chattered Ned. 

‘Then they opened the door, and stood shivering 
a minute upon the mat in the hall. 

“Don't make a mite of noise!’ commanded 
Jack. 

So, hand in hand, they went softly down the 
hall to mamma's door. 








“[—I—guess we won't go ont under the 
window,” whispered Jack. ‘ ‘Cause, ‘cause we 
aint dressed, you know, Ned, and it’s awful cold 
out there. I guess this will be just as well. Sing 
now, Ned. Sing ‘I want to be an angel. 

How quickly mamma's door opened, as their 
young voices rang out in the dark, silent hall! 

“You blessed children !”" she cried, as she drew 
them into the warm room. ‘You naughty boys! 
What does this mean ?” \ 

“Christmas carols!" said Jack, winking hard 
to keep back the tears—for he was a big boy, you | 
know; he was eight years old! 

“Christmas carols!” echoed Ned, who always 
echoed what Jack said; but he was only six | 
years old, and so he did cry. I 

“You will be angels sooner than we want you 
to be, if you run around this way,” laughed 
mamma, with tears in her own eyes. ‘Don't you 
know that you'll both have the croup ?” 

“Yes'm,” said Jack, meekly. 

“Yes'm,” echoed Ned. 

“Then run back to bed this minute,” said 
mamma, “To-morrow you shall put on your 
coats and mittens, and sing carols under the | 
window as long as you like.” | 

And Jack and Ned, standing knee-deep in the 
snow under mamma's window, with the warm 
sun bright around them, were sure that it was 
the nicest way, especially when mamma gently 
raised the sash, and showered peanuts and candy 
into their caps. 
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al 
“Do you know what makes wheels go so fast ?”” | 


asked a five-year-old boy. "Cause they have so 
meaning the spokes of wheels. \ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 
Lnaaatuase, 


T have a treasure-house, 
Greater I ween 
Than any possessed 
By a king or a queen. 
Ho, for its pleasures! 
Hey, for its joys! 
Howl Taugh when they’re scattered 
"Mong girls and ‘mong boys! 
ALM. Pe 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


The answer, composed of 110 letters, embodies a 
wish for the holiday season. Mig 


The 7, 8, 6, 1, 2, 12, 11, 9, 14 $8 having no equal. 
The 31 65,'22,'10,'24, 19, 20 te original 
34, 5, 64, 80, 42, 48, 26 Is to defeat, 
The 81, 40, 13, 51, 54, 95, 46,'97 is an electric message. 

The 33, 56, 17, 59, 60, '62, 15, 25 fe a short, brond, 
crooked sword. 

‘The 50, 83, 38, 18, 23, 84, 41 1a much loved. 

The 21, 73, 63, 87, 93, 92, 32, 103 is one who forms a 
plan in painting, ete. 

The 68, 27, 43, 38, 47, 104, 88 is a fire made for joy 
or triumph, 

The 29, 66, 35, 39, 30, 74, 109, 44 is sacred. 

The 86, &, 72, 53, 76, 49, 110, 68 is starved. 

‘The 45, 102, 101, 90, 91, 99 is'a petrified plant. 

The 86, 87, 98, 52, 70 1s courteous. 

The 89, 96, 55, 71 are natives. 

The 78, 69, 87, 75, 67, 77 Is to conclude. 

The 79, 








107, 4 fe 
away. 

The 106, 82, 105, 108, 
100 is an arrangement 
of leaves around a 
common centre, upon 
the same plan 








RIDDLE. 
(For very little folks.) 


I'm a most mysterious 
pereon, 
Some say I do not 


how 
much I am missed. 


1am fat, big-hearted 
and jolly, 
And I love little chil- 
dren well, 
To them I bring joy, 
with many a toy,— 
Now what is ‘my 
name? Can you 
tell? 


4. 
DOUBLE AcROSTIC. 


‘The finals spell a 
decoration used at the 
season of the primals. 


Cross. Words. 


1, Habitual practice. 
One of the West 

Indies. 

3. Large streams of 
water. 

4. Meaning. 

3. A writing formed 
into a roll. 

6. A quick, sharp 
noise. 

7. A place for buying 
and selling. 

8. The god of music. 

€. That from which 
anything proceeds. 


TASES ASTANA Sa Sa 





DIDEROT 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Good Books for Ch 
mas Stockings, 


Totti Gill’s White Toads, by Hulda Collins 
Mounteroe. 

Ella Trip's Quince Trees, by Anne Seacroft. 
Darte Dodray, the Rough, by Tom P. Gulpyn 
Walter DeToft’s Election, by Peleg Ashon 

Matson. 
Boston Way, by Elisha Lowe Mandwill. 











Christmas Conundrums. 


When is a Christmas goose like a pincushion? 
When It is stuffed. 

Why should large dealers in cattle and sheep 
beware of Christmas eve? Because so many 
stockings (stock kings) are hung then. 

hatclaws never scratch? Santa Claus (claws). 

What young ladies are always welcome at a 
Christnas festival? Christmas belles (bells). 
What is the wisest thing about the Christmas 
roast turkey? The sage. 




















Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Fir—fur. 





R SHAMBLES 
ETUN ICAL 
RENOUNCE 
RECITALS 
pRECIMATE 
s HA bD DOCK 
OoOririgrxnadk 
pPLEBETAN 
REAS SURE 
PRES SURE 

Zizzags—1 to 10, St. Nicholas. il to 20, Santa 





Claw 
3. 1. Honor the charge they made, 
Honor the light brigade, 


Noble six hundred. 

enland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 

Where Atrie’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand. 


4.1. 8 on W 2.8 after G—Grafts, 


2. From Gre 








Snow. a 








T under H—Thunder. 4, S and {—Hands, 
on L—Loan. 6. 1D upon S—Pounds. 
B. Unite. Untie. 


6. Better late than never. 
7. Congratulations. 





fe 





For the Companion. 


CARELESS SANTA CLAUS. 


From north to south speeds Santa Claus bis Christmas: 
crowded sie! 


He does a wonderful amount of labor tp a day ; 
d so, although a pity, yet perhaps it Is vot queer 
Ang So: mig baste he chanced tomake somesad mistakes 


last year. 
It happened iu a town that Hes not distant from our 


ht— 
The name I will not mention bere, but if I would 1 
might— 
He passed expectant, loving friends by tens and maybe 
cores, 
‘And lett the presents meant for them at other people's 
doors. 


The gloves he brought for Ella Green be gave to Emma 
Who hada dozen pairs from Paris just received that 


das 
‘that sickly Lulu Lane had hoped for half a year 
Peeve with seven finer ones, to small Estella Greer. 


‘Tho drawing tools requested by ambitious Tommy West. 


‘t to Idle Philip Jay, who let them rust In rest : 
resend intended Hester's needie-roughened hands to 


He gave the banker's daughter—and the sewing-girl 
‘aught cold, 

None needed more than Mrs. Brown a china dinner-set 

‘And Santa brought it for her, but It went to Mrs. Brett 

‘And Mrs. Brett, who boarded, crowded It upon 

Where po one’ else could see, and where she 
looked herself. 


bachelor, soctety’s delight, 
Penallan Vane, the bachelor, society's delight, 






Had three fine’ silk umbrellas, w' handl 
right ; 
‘And only one was meant for him, one for the widow 


joore, 
And one for Jones, the coughing clerk at Irwin’s trim- 
ming store. 


Now you may think the riddle was not very hard to 

‘That those who had too much would soon discover who 

But though indeed remarkable ‘tis true which here I 

Not one of them has dreamed of the mistake untll 
to-day. 

It Is too late to mend It: dolls broken, gloves out-worn, 


A pretty muff moth-eaten, umbrellas lost and torn ; 
But don’t you think that all of us had better watch this 






ar, 
Lest Santa Claus should err again, and make the blun- 
der bere? CATHARINE 8, HOLMES. 


——- +e 





For the Companion. 


MATE OF A SANDAL-WOOD 
TRADER. 
By Chas. Wm. Kennedy. 
Late Commander White Star Steamer “Germanic.” 


In June, 1850, I arrived at the island of Erra- 
mango, one of the New Hebrides group, as chief 
mate of the schooner Red Rover. Our object 
was to obtain a cargo of sandal-wood. The 
natives of the island were among the most 
treacherous and bloodthirsty in the Pacific. 

The schooner could approach no nearer than a 
mile from the shore, and we 
left her there in charge of the 
second mate. 

Our smal! boats were lower- 
ed. The Captain took charge 
of one, and assigned the other 
to me. 

My crew of four men con- 
sisted of two white men and 
two black natives of An-iteum, 
six of whom were shipped ag 
sailors on board the schooner. 
‘The men were all armed—the 
whites with small rifles and 
short, heavy swords, the blacks 
with tomahawks and clubs. 
Besides our rifles, the Captain 
and myself carried in our belts 
a brace of pistols and a small 
tomahawk. 

We drew near the breakers 
that were sarging upon the 
beach and dropped anchor. 
One white sailor was stationed in the bow to 
guard the rope, for the natives would have cut 
it at the first opportunity. The other kept his 
eyes fastened intently on me while I was deliver- 
ing the trading goods. 

As we threw out our anchor, I saw the beach 
swarming with black, naked, hideous-looking 
objects; their faces and bodies painted red and 
black. 

The logs were floated out to us, a few ata time, 
by three of the natives; we permitted no more 
than that to approach the boat together. They 
plunged into the surf, pushing the wood before 
them until it came within our reach. ‘Then it 
was hauled in and stowed away in the hottom of 
the boats by our blacks. 

I then paid the natives on shore the price in 
goods agreed upon by the missionaries. They 
appeared perfectly satistied with it. ‘ 








The weather continued fair all day so that we! 


were able to doa brisk trade; going back to the 
schooner with each load as it was finished, and 
returning to the shore for another. 

The following morning operations were re- 
sumed. Towards noon the sea began rising and 
rolling in from the northwest. 

At four o'clock the Captain had gone on board 


the ship with his last load. Mine was not yet 
completed. i 


In the meantime a heavy bank of black, | 


threatening clouds was approaching rapidly, and 
we knew that a squall was nearat hand. At last, 
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Toaded nearly to a level with the water's edge, we 
set out for the schooner. 

Before 1 could reach the vessel the squall 
caught ns. A deluge of rain poured down, 
completely shutting out the schooner from our 
view. An enormons wave, breaking over us, 
almost swamped our boat; and I was compelled 
to throw out half my load in order to save our- 
selves. 

The squall lasted but a few minutes, and then 
passed over. Looking for the schooner I saw, to 
my horror, that she bad been drawn by the heavy 
sea and wind in shore of us, and was lying very 
| dangerously near the rocks. Every sea drew her 
closer on. 

1 made for her as fast as the men could pull. 
‘We sncceeded in making a rope fast to the 
| doomed schooner and tried to tow her out, but in 
vain. At last we were compelled to cut the line 
to save ourselves. 
|" We were just in time. A huge wave which 
surely would have engulfed us if we had kept our 
hold, broke just clear of the stern. The same 
wave lifted the ill-fated schooner high on its crest 
and dashed her with a terrific crash brondside on 
the rocks. 

Daylight had nearly disappeared. Just sufti- 
cient remained for us to see her go. Then dark- 
ness settled down over her and hid her from our 
sight. 

The Captain and the remainder of the crew 
were still on board the schooner. 

It was high water when the ship went ashore, 
and two hours later the sea appeared smoother. 
One of the sailors swam to the shore with a 
message to the Captain, informing him that at 
the first break of day I would be ready to take 
him with the others off the wreck. 

‘When the squall came up, the savages had 
dispersed far into the interior to their huts. We 
knew, however, that the earliest rays of the sun 
would find them on the beach. 

At the first glimmer of dawn, I heard a whisper 
from the water just at the stern of our boat. I at 
once recognized the voice of the native sailor 
whom I had sent to the Captain the night 
previous. 

He told me that all were alive on the schooner, 
and that I was to draw as near to the ship as 
possible. I had already thrown overboard the 
remainder of my load, and was prepared to 
receive them. 

The savages would now very soon make their 
appearance, and we loaded our riflos for their 
reception. Fortunately we had a large supply of 
ammunition. 

‘As daylight broadened, I could distinguish the 
men moving about on board the schooner, evi- 
dently making preparations to leave. We accord- 
ingly pulled up as near to her as we could with 
safety, and waited. 

Some of those on board immediately caught 





hold of the ropes hanging from the stern, and 
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Wrecked among Cannibals. 


with one hand swung themselves off into the 
water and swam to the boat. They brought with 
them pieces of salt meat, closely secured in oil- 
skin to protect them from the sea-water. 


Yang out on the air. Turning around I saw that 
the rocks seemed alive with savages. 

In the full paraphernalia of war-paint, their 
naked bodies presenting a hideous spectacle, they 
leaped from rock to rock, brandishing their spears 
and tomahawks, and howling and shrieking like 
so many demons. But their fear of our firearms 
kept them away from the ship. 


It required a great deal of nerve and courage to 


my rifle anxiously watching them. 





| savages with one of their horrible yells scrambled 
down the rocks, and plunged in after them. 
The men struck out rapidly for the hoat. At 
the same instant we raised our rifles and fired. 
Two of the savages fell; 
the others to beat a retreat. 
Under cover of our fire, all the men, 


in. When almost within our grasp the old cook's 








{length of time in the vicinity. 
| possible for us to attempt to reach Aneiteum in 


P | our small boat until the wind changed to a more 
At this inoment a fearful, blood-curdling yell | favorable quarter, and we decided to wait a few 


fe the Captain and remainder of the crew | outside our hut, we heard, in the bush, voices 
were about to lower themselves into the sea, I, drawing near our camp. 


| gave orders to my crew to he in readiness with | branches and tramping of feet indicated that the 
their rifles, and fire the instant I gave the word. | number of visitors was by no means small. 


accomplish what the poor fellows on the schooner | preparations for action. 
were about to do; and I sat with my hands on 


| savages burst thi 
They had scarcely Iet go the ropes, when the | zene the yaar And Appeared 


| they informed us that a large tribe wa: vancit 
; y s advancin, 
and their fate caused | to make an attack upon u ‘ 


o with but | short di: v ve 
one exception, reached the boat and were hauled | killed. ete ere a 


courage deserted him. Losing his strength, he | th 
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was lifted high on the crest of a large roller, and 
as he was being carried backwar ' towards the 
shore, a huge savage, seeing his hvipless condi- 
tion, attacked him with his tomahawk, and the 
old man’s fears and troubles were forever ended. 

‘At the same time, bringing my rifle to my 
shoulder, I fired. The cook's assailant fell back 
and dropped lifeless into the water. 

‘As we pulled away with all possible speed, the 
schooner blew up. The Captain had set fire to 
her close to a small powder magazine. 

Our force now consisted of the Captain, myself, 
second mate, four white sailors, and six blacks. 
The white men were all well armed and provided 
with plenty of ammunition. 

Our blacks carried tomahawks and short, 
heavy clubs Nothing whatever could induce 
them to touch a rifle. 

‘Wrhat course to pursue was the next thing to be 
considered. ‘To attempt to land in the vicinity 

was madness. We 





should surely be over 
powered, killed, and e: 
by the natives, We decided 

to run down to the lee side of 

the island, with the hope of ‘ 
sighting some vessel on the 
coast. 

Steering along the coast for 
several miles, we came toa part of the 
island that was apparently deserted. As we had 
eaten nothing since the day previous, and had 
only raw salt meat and a keg of water with us, 
we decided to go on shore, make a fire, and cook 
our dinner. We had nearly reached the shore, 
and were on the poiut of jumping from the boat, 
when our attention was arrested by a slight 
rustle in the bush. 

In 6 flash our pistols were in our hands. 
Looking in the direction from which the sound 
proceeded, we saw four natives, two men and 
two women clothed in European costume, coming 
towards us. 

‘We at once surmised that they were mission- 
aries; and snch indeed they 
proved to be. Addressing us 
in very fair English, they in- 
formed us that a few weeks 
since they had been landed 
there by a schooner belonging 
to the missionary society. We 
also learned that just before 
their arrival, a powerful inland 
tribe had made a descent on 
the natives who had lived 
here, killed nearly all the men, 
and carried the remainder, 
with the women and children, 
into captivity. 

Finding that we could land 
with safety, we all went 
ashore. Two of the men were 
ordered to prepare our food. | 
Yams and cocoanuts were 
kindly supplied by the mis- 
sionaries. 

We were cautioned by these 
good people against remaining for any great 
But it was im- 


en 


days at least. 

A short distance from the shore we found a 
deserted hut, and immediately took possession of 
it, Our rifles and pistols were carefully kept 
loaded. Our boat was drawn up in the bush. 
Our food consisted of yams, cocoannts, and the 
salt meat brought from the wreck. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day, while sitting 


The crashing of 


Springing up, we seized our rifles and made 
In a few moments a dozen armed and painted 


before us. Instantly our weapons were raised, 
and pointed at their heads. This quickly brought 
them to a standstill. : 

Making signs that they had no evil intentions, 





+ adding, that unless 
we stopped them at a certain pass in the valley, a 


A similar report had been conveyed to us by 
fe missionaries, and, feeling that there might be 
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some truth in what they had said, the Captai 
determined to send a part of our force with the 
savages to the place designated. 

Our party was then equally divided, and 1 was 
accordingly sent with the savages at the head of 
one party, while the other remained at the hut 

‘We had scarcely proceeded a quarter of a mile 
when, upon looking for our conduetors, we foung 
that they had disappeared as if by magic. 

Realizing that we had been deceived, 1 Bare 
the order to return to camp as rapidly as each 
man’s legs could carry him. We rushed and 
tore through the thick bush and foliage as fast as 
we could push our way towards the hut. We 
had just sighted it, when we saw our treacherous 
guides appearing from another quarter. 

As they came into full view, without ‘waiting 
for an explanation I ordered my men to fire, 
We raised onr rifles, and sent a volley of bullets 
among them. With their customary shrieks and 
yells they retreated into the bush, dragging with 
them their dead or wounded companions, 


A Hasty Retreat. 


‘We were now convinced that the time had come 
for us to leave the island. The missionaries had 
brought us the information that on the night 
following, a grand religious festival would be 
held, at which every member of the tribe must 
be present. 

We determined to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity. Under cover of the darkness, we 
stole softly down to the place where our boat was 
concealed, laden with cocoanuts and a small keg 
of water. On these we must subsist until more 
could be obtained, but from whence it was to 
come, it was impossible for us to say. 

We got in and took our places. The Captain 
was at the stern to do the steering; the blacks 
manned the oars. The remainder of our party 
held our rifles, ready to fire at an instant's 
warning. 

The order was whispered to the men to give 
way at the oars, when a yell came from the bush, 
accompanied by a perfect shower of spears, 
arrows and stones, proving that the savages had 
discovered our escape. 

They bad doubtless been to tho hut, and, 
finding it deserted, had rushed down to the 
shore, hoping to head us off before we reached 
our hoat. 

Several of the arrows came near hitting Us, 
but fortunately did no harm. The men stopped 
pulling, and, raising our rifles, we fired in the 
direction of the lights that were seen moving 
about in the bush. The shrieks of rage and pain 
that followed, proved that some of the bullets at 
least had not failed to hit the mark. 

We loaded and fired twice; then hoisting the 
sail, we were soon fairly embarked on the open 
ocean on our way to Anciteum. Our feelings of 
relief and thankfulness were beyond description. 

For four days and nights we sailed and rowed, 
making but little progress. Our food was nov 
nearly exhausted, and we began to feel the pang’ 
of hunger. Much has been said and written of 
the horrors of being in an open boat in mid-ocesn. 
but the half has not been told, nor ever can be- 

‘At the dawn of the fifth day there came a cr 
of “Light on the larboard bow!" We all started 
up and strained our eyes in that direction. 

There it was; clear, bright, shining actos the 
expanse of ocean, and sending into our hearts 
such joy as only those can feel who are reduced 
to the extremity that we were. There was 1? 
land in that quarter; and we knew it wa a ship's 
light and that we were saved. ‘4 

With strength and courage renewed we pul 
towards her, and when within hearing distanc®, 
fired one of our rifles. Our signal was heard. 
and shortly after a voice reached onr ears, calling 
to us to pull for the ship. 4 

We needed no urging, and were 
Catching hold of some ropes we climbed one 
deck, and found ourselves on board the Inirep™ 
of Hobart Town, a whaler, bound for the islam 
of Tanna. 

We received kind and heart 
the Captain and crew, and were soon § 
table enjoying a delicious break fast- 
was passed astern, and secured. 

On learning that we were anxious to bie 
Aneiteum, the Captain kindly offered to 





soon alongside. 


yy welcome from 
ated at 8 
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landward, and drop us under the lee of the 
island about five miles from the trading station. 

‘This he accordingly did, and at daylight of the 
following morning we were in smooth water, and 
at our destination. 

My enthusiasm had by this time considerably 
abated, and I made up my mind to avail myself 
of the first opportunity that offered, and return 
to Australia. Howover remunerative the trade 
in sandal-wood might be, I discovered that I had 
a decided preference for an occupation attended 
with more tranquillity of mind. 


—-- = +0 
For the Companion, 


VENETIAN PIGEONS. 


Every one in Venice feeds the pigeons. The 
gondoliers, as they eat their frugal meal on the 
quays, drop a few grains of polenta. The school- 
Voy turns his pockets inside out, and watches the 
birds as they pick up the crumbs of his 
lunch. In early morning the birds flock 
about certain windows, long before the shut- 
ters are opened, as if they had reason to 
expect charity there. 

At two o'clock they are fed from one of 
the royal palaces, but the amount of grain 
thrown to them daily is little for so many. 
Before the clock strikes, the pigeons cluster 
around the window, asthe Venetians collected 
abont the ducal palace on great festival days 
in the time of the Doges. When the food is 
thrown, there is a fluttering and scuffing 
truly Venetian, after the manners of the 
people when the Doge threw handfuls of gold 
and silver amongst them as he passed to 
embark on the Bucentaur. 

The Venetians tell you some one left a 
legacy to feed the pigeons daily, but who this 
some one was, and when he lived, they cannot 
tell. In truth, the few handfuls of golden 
corn thrown amongst the birds are only 
sy mbolical of the ducats and oselle distributed 
by the ancient Doges in largess. 

None but strangers feed the pigeons liber- 
ally. When they first arrive in Venice they 
find it an enjoyable novelty to do so. As 
men are always about the piazza offering 
paper cornucopias filled with e fora few 
soldi, the pigeons fare well during the trav- 
ellers’ season. 

‘The first handful of corn thrown, or even 
a gesture as of throwing, brings a cloud of 
birds down from their perches on the neigh- 
boring buildings. They settle at the feet of 
the giver in such numbers that the individual 
birds are scarcely distinguishable in the 
mass of agitated feathers. 

‘The boldest of the flock light on the head 
and shoulders of their benefactor, and eat 
from the outstretched hand, but not unless 
it be held perfectly still. The pigeons, like 
the people, though they have the appearance 
of being bold, are really shy, timorous, and 
always on the alert. 

Soon the stranger becomes familiar with 
the ever present pigeons, the novelty of 
feeding wears off, and he forgets all about 
them as he becomes interested in other 
things. But luckily for the birds, there are 
always fresh arrivals, and always men 
anxious to sell little packets of corn. 

Many persons who have fed these birds 
never forget them. A Venetian, living in a 
distant land, sends each winter a small sum 
of money to a friend in Venice, with the request 
that it may be expended in feeding the pigeons 
in St. Mark’s Square on Christmas day. 

When and how the pigeons of Venice acquired | 
veneration and were taken under the protection 
of the authorities, is still an unsettled question. 

There is a tradition often repeated in the 
guide-books, that 
Admiral Dandolo, 
when he was besieg- 
ing Candia at the 
beginning of the 
Thirteenth Century, 
received intelligence 
from Venice, by 
means of carrier 
pigeons, which great- 
ly facilitated its con- 











quest. 
“He then de- 
spatched the birds 


back to Venice with 
news of his success, 
and since that pe- 
riod their descend- 
ants have been care- 


fully tended and 
highly revered by 
the citizens.” So 


says tradition. 

There are two 
points in this legend 
difficnit to understand. It may be true that the 
‘Admiral “received intelligence from Venice by 
means of carrier pigeons.’ But that he ‘de- 
spatched the birds back to Venice with news of 
hig success” will be donbted by any boy who has 
a dovecote. 

‘A double voyage is too much to expect, even 
of well-bred carriers. The messenger birds fly 
by instinct to their homes, after having been 
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carried away confined in some cage for the 
journey. They will not carry a message away 
from home any quicker than a rat will bring 
back @ bell that has been tied to his tail. 

Again, the Venice pigeon of to-day does not 
resemble the carrier pigeon. It is the rock or 
moon pigeon—as familiar on our public buildings 
in America as on the palaces of Venice. Natu- 
ralists, mdeed, say that all varieties of pigeon 
have been developed from the common rock, and 
will revert to that form unless bred under.human. 
direction. 

Nevertheless it is not easy to believe that the 
pigeons of Venice are descendants from carriers 
of the Middle Ages. 

Another tradition purports to explain why the 
birds are held sacred : 

On the festival of Palm Sunday, so runs the 
legend, the Doge made the tour of the piazza 
accompanied by all the officers of State, the 
Patriarch, the foreign ambassadors, the silver 
trumpets, all the pomp of ducal dignity. Among 

















Venice. 


As there are no other animals roving | at my anger, 


661 





you see, we did not know how it 


about, excepting a few dogs and cats, the flutter- | came in, and being a pigeon—we plucked it.” 


ing flocks give needed life to tho quiet place, and 
help to furnish and decorate the city of forty 
islands. 

A person found guilty of capturing or killing 
one of these birds is not only fined but sometimes 
condemned to imprisonment—seven months’ im- 
prisonment, the people tell you. Last winter a 
man was arrested for poaching within the city 
limits. 

Before the magistrates he insisted that, as 
the pigeons were public property be, being one 
of the public, had a right to help himself to his 
share. But the judge locked the man up for 
three months to digest his pigeon pie. 

Notwithstanding the severe penalty, many of 
the pigeons get into the pot and the butchers go 
unpunished. 

Not long ago a commotion was occasioned on 
the Riva by a boy who accidentally knocked 
down a bird. Having a stick in his hand he had 


A Friend of the Pigeons. 


other largesses of that day a number of pigeons, | thoughtlessly struck at 


weighted by pieces of paper tied to their legs, 


a flock that went flying 


past. No policeman was in sight. An old gon- 


used to be let loose from the gallery where the | dolier picked up the victim, showed it to the 


bronze horses stand, above the western door of crowd that quickly 


the church. 
Most of the birds were easily caught by the 
crowd and kept for their Easter dinner; but 





some escaped and took refuge in the upper part 
of the palace and among the domes of St. Mark’s. 
‘The superstition of the people was easily touched, 
and the birds that had sought the protection of 
the saints were henceforth dedicated to the 
patron of Venice. 

Whether this explanation be true or false, the 
pigeons are carefully guarded by the municipal 
authorities, and add much to the gaicty of 





gathered, and threatened the 
culprit with a beating. 

The frightened boy made his escape while the 
gondolier, having spoken according to his duty 
as a citizen, pocketed the pigeon and went his 
way., Let it be hoped he invited the boy to 
supper. 

Going home one evening through one of the 
public squares, I found a wounded pigeon, en- 
tangled with a piece of cord that looked much 
like a snare. The bird was stiff, cold, and unable 
to move after I had released it from the cord. 
Not liking to leave it a victim for some prowling 
cat, I took it home. 

It was late when I let myself in. No one was 
awake except my dog, who seemed to believe I 
had brought the pigeon home especially for his 
aunusement. 

I knew what would happen if I kept the bird 
in my room, so, much to my Skye terrier’s 
disgust, F left it in the long entry where it could 





~ sufely perch and have plenty of air. 


Next morning when the servant brought my 
hot water, T asked: 

“Did you see my pigeon in the hall?" 

No, signor. What pigeon?” 

“What pigeon! Why, the one T brought home 
last night, wounded.” 

“Oh! was that signor’ 

“Certainly. Where is it?” 

“Wait a moment.” The old woman slipped 
out, and quickly returned holding up a plucked 
pigeon. 

“Js this the one ?” 

“Yes,” 1 answered as boldly as if one could 
identify a plucked fowl. “Why could you not 
let the bird live 2” 

“You see," explained the servant, astonished 














How my dog did enjoy those bones! 
Henny Bacon. 


—_ +. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A 
VIOLINIST. 
By Julius Eichberg. 


In the winter of 1830 the Rhine was frozen 
over for miles, and I, with other small boys of 
my age, took a keen delight in crossing the river 
on the ice, peeping, occasionally, into the cozy 
cabins of the vessels that were frozen in, hard 
and fast. Among these vessels were several 
freighters from Holland. 

Our favorite among these vessels was the Pius 
Anselmus. She was almost as broad as she was 
long, and was on the way, with a full cargo of 

Dutch cheeses, to some city far up the Rhine, 
when she was frozen in. The master, a 
kindly and grave Hollander, was always 
smoking a huge meerschaum pipe, the bow! 
of which was artistically carved in the like- 
ness of a Harlem tulip. 

Sometimes the Captain gave us permission 
to clamber on hoard, where his wife, who was 
always darning very large stockings, treated 
us hospitably to hot baked potatoes and tea. 
Their little cabin model of neatness. 
The single table in it, as well as the few 
chairs, was brilliant with bard rubbing. In 
every corner were pots of struggling tulips, 
placed so as to catch their share of the pale 
mays of a winter’s sun. 

Quite early in life I was sent to an elderly 
musician, a member of our theatre orchestra, 
to take my first lessons in violin-playing. 
My music-master was a very poor man. Ile 
occupied, with his wife and large family, a 
little tenement of three small rooms at the 
top of an ancient, high-gabled house. 

Poor as my master was, he was perfectly 
contented with his lot. He often told me 
that, since even the great Mozart had been 
often in want for the coinmonest necessaries 
of life, no musician had a right to complain, 
but should submit patiently to hardship and 
privations. 

My master had three friends, also members 
of the orchestra, who came regularly to see 
him every Sunday afternoon, and brought 
their stringed instruments with them. T was 
sometimes permitted to listen. They played 
quartets by Haydn, Mozart, and the earlier 
‘ones by Beethoven. I do not know whether 
they played well or not, but I know that I 
looked forward to these Sunday afternoons 
with delight and impatience. 

I went to a day-school kept by a veteran 
whose left leg had been shot away at Water- 
loo. He was quite an expert with the rattan, 
as several of my old fellow-scholars re- 
member to this day. He tanght us nothing 
in particular, and did not like, in teaching us 
this, to be interrupted by questions. 

He was, however, very fond of reading to 
us, from a well-worn volume, all sorts of 
stories and adventures of travel. Among 
the number was one called ‘The Sailor and 
the Shark,"' which, although we had heard it 
read dozens of times, delighted us still at 
every repetition. 

One day, after he had re-read this famous 
story, a timid little fellow—I am not sure but 
it was I—raised his hand and said, “Mr. Teacher, 
what is a shark ?"° 

For an answer, the little searcher received a 
severe flogging, and was sentenced to write the 
word “shark” fifty times upon his slate. 

It was about this time—in 1832 or 1833— 
that the celebrated French violinist, Alexandre 
Boucher, was expected in Cologne to give a 
concert. A friend of our fa took me to that 
city to hear this noted artist. We spent a whole 
night in the post-coach on the way, and when 
we arrived I was almust benumbed with cold, 
in spite of the fact that an old lady, a fellow- 
passenger, had successfully resisted any attempt 
to open a window for a little fresh air. 

By special favor we were present at the 
rehearsal for Monsieur Boucher's concert. Quite 
a number of people were scattered through the 
room, and when Boucher advanced to try his 
concerto with the band, he was received with 
great applause. 

His celebrity was due, as I afterwards learned, 
as much to his wonderful resemblance to the first 
Napoleon as to his talent as a performer. Ie 
affected to pose in the French Emperor's well- 
known manner, walked like him with his head 
bowed forward, and took snuff from a golden 
snuff-hox given lum, so he said, by Napoleon, 
after he had offered to take the Emperor's place 
on board of the English man-of-war that was to 
convey Napoleon to St. Helena. 

Boucher's playing astonished me in the highest 
degree, although he moved about, while playing, 
in a most comical and startling inanner. 

Our return trip to Diisseldorf that night was 
enlivened by a sharp altercation between the 
same old lady and an irascible old gentleman, 
who, upon the Indy’s persistent refusal to allow a 
window to be lowered, broke one of the panes, 
which gave us plenty of fresh air during the 
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‘At this period, Spohr occupied the position of 
Musical Director at the court of the Prince- 
Elector of Cassel, a worthy descendant in every 
way of that wicked prince who sold his suljects 


T met Boncher some fifteen years later at 8 
musical soirée in Frankfort-on-the-Main. Dur- 


ing the evening we were favored once more ma 
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ness to an audience which he had delighted a few 
moments before with his unrivalled playing. 

The story of Lafont's first meeting with 
Paganini—who was then but little known out- 
side of Italy—will be new to many readers. 
Lafont, arriving in Milan on a concert tour, 


When I was about ten years old, a young 
musician and most distinguished composer, 
Norbert Burgmiller, took some interest in me, 
and asked me to visit him at his rooms near our 
theatre. Burgmiller, who had formerly been a 
fine violinist, had been compelled by an injury to 
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Paganini accepted with alacrity Lafont's invi- 
tation to perform, with him, a duet for two 
violins and orchestra, by Viotti, saying that he 
felt greatly honored to play with Lafont. When 
the Frenchman offered to send him the music 
so that he might make himself familiar with it, 
Paganini declined with thanks, and promised to 
be at the rehearsal the next morning. 

The rehearsal was to begin at nine o'clock. 
Half an hour later Paganini arrived. He bor- 
rowed a violin from one of the orchestra violin- 
ists, and the performance began. A long and 
brilliant solo was to be played, first by one of the 
two violinists and then by the other. Lafont 
began, and acquitted himself of his task with 
grace and purity, being loudly cheered at the end 
by the orchestra. 

‘Then Paganini followed, and it must be said 
that his playing did not do him much credit. He 
stumbled repeatedly, committed several errors of 
time and intonation, and at last had to begin his 
solo again, to Lafont's surprise. 

At night, after an overture by the orchestra, 
Lafont and Paganini advanced upon the platform 
to play their concertante. Lafont was in the gold- 
laced court uniform, which he wore as first solo 


violinist to the King of the French. Paganini|and lovers of music went to the Church of the Famed {05 (re None ae enet one cae 
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shuffling gait, his long, dark hair hanging in 
disorder down his back. 

Lafont played his solo admirably and took the 
audience by storm. Then Paganini began. He 
had played only a few notes when a sharp crack 
apprised the audience that his E string had 





longer, he would have taken rank among the 
greatest composers of the century. 

Abont this time Mendelssohn was appointed 
musical director of our symphony concerts and 
of our opera. My teacher, who was the leading 
violinist in our orchestra, spoke of me to Mendels- 
sohn as a tolerably good reader, and in conse- 
quence I found myself installed as one of the 
second violinists. 

The musicians did not receive me cordially. 
No one seemed to care to play from the same 
music-stand with so small a boy as I was, and at 
last I obtained a stand of my own, to my great 
satisfaction. 

I have a very vivid remembrance of Mendels- 
sohn as he looked then. No picture that I have 
ever seen does him justice. He was of a slight 
frame and of middle height. His face, which 
was one of almost ideal beauty, was surrounded 
by a fringe of black whiskers. His intensely 
black hair half covered his lofty forehead. His 
eyes were dark and luminous, and he had a way 
of half closing them when talking or looking at 
an object. 

One afternoon a great number of musicians 








Neukomm was to give an organ concert. I found 
a place quite near the organ, and saw Mendels- 
sohn talking with the organist. After Neu- 
komm had finished his playing, several musicians 
asked Mendelssohn to play. At first he declined, 
but a little later he began to improvise upon a 
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symphonic composer. 

violin teacher, an enthusiastic admirer of 
Spohr, came to me one morning in a very excited 
condition. “Spohr has come! Spolir has come!” 
he exclaimed, “and you are to go at once with 
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musicians, gave it in a shrill whine that con- 
vulsed the orchestra, and caused Fido’s instant 
expulsion from the hall. 

At the occasion of a musical festival in 
dorf I witnessed a scene that produce: 


Diissel- 





Beethoven's ninth or choral symphony, «ii 
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play to me 

He looked so kindly that all fear left me at 
once, and I played a part of a concerto by Rode 
not too badly. Then Spohr took his violin and 
began to play to us, The splendor and tenderness 
of his tone haunts my memory even now, after 
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astonished musicians, entirely ignorii: 
delssohn, who conducted the sympliny. At 
this moment several people forcibly ejected the 
disturber from the hall. : = 


The man was the well-known Professor Anton 
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PAST BELIEF. 


In Mr. Herbert Barry’s account of things as he 
saw them in Russia, during his residence there, he 
remarks upon the simplicity of the peasant char- 
acter as it appears in ‘quiet, self-sufficient little 
villages, whose inhabitants never wander far from 
the place of their birth, and scarcely know the 
name of the nearest town.” One such village he 
used to visit on occasional shooting expeditions 
after bear and elk, which were to be found in the 
neighboring forests. 


T always stayed at the house of one Starosta, a 
very old man, whose wife waa still active and 
lively at eeventy years of age. She used to interest 
herself vastly in the conversation that passed 
between me and her husband. 

This man, a forester, was a remarkable character. 
By intelligent industry and perseverance he had 
raised himself from the station of a common serf 
to the management of woods greater in extent 
than many a German principality: 

He had given his son a liberal education, and 
was himself a man of inquiring disposition, 
anxious to get information on all sorts of subjects. 
Our long discussions of things in general, and the 
world’s recent history in particular, were highly 
amusing if little perplexing, to the old lady who 
sat and listened to them. 

One morning | was aftting before the stove, 
talking with the forester about the British Consti- 
tution, and happened to mention our gracious 

jueen. At that moment the old lady broke into 
the conversation. 

“You will excuse me,” she said, “that I do not 
speak English. 1 hear you always talking about 
your Queen Victoria; now, I want to know what 
does she do for our Emperor, because of course 
she lives at Petersburg?” 

“At Petersburg?” I'said. “No, she lives in her 
own country,—my country,—England.” 

“What part of Russia is England?” asked the 
old lady. 

“England is not in Russia at all. 
country by itself.” 

But 1 could not convince her of that. She had 
never heard of any other country that was not 
Russia, and nothing would make ber believe in its 
existence. She could not get over it for a long 
time, and continually repeated to her husband: 
“Only fancy, the Barrin trying to tell me there is 
another country beside Russia!” 
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MISTAKEN PLEASANTRY. 


“In selling goods,” said a successful canvasser, 
“you must not be content with selling to the people 
who want them; you must persuade the rest to 
want them also.” Many a crafty salesman feels 
that the secret of success lies in describing his 
goods so that they shall seem “all things to all 
men,” and woe be to the innocent and jocose buyer 
who brings down upon himself the flood of such a 
man’s pertinacity. Says a traveller in Malta : 

Going to the quay, we made our passage, by 
energetic pushing, through the lines of venders of 
cigars, tobacco, oranges and sponges. One 
man, with canaries ‘in cages, stopped us at the 
water’s edge with: 

“Want a canary, si 

“Are they for éating?” L asked him, to get rid of 
his importunity, and in a spirit of Mark Twain 
jocosit; 

“No, no! 














They are for singing.” 
*re for we don’t want 





“Ah, if that’s what they 
them.” 





he man, and he bolted 
! "They are for eating. 





shouting, “Yes, 
Very good ple! Buy t y 

Leaving his cages in charge of an assistant, he 
made off to tell the canary-venders that here was 
a man who ate canaries, and might buy all there 
were in Malta, and a fine time we had with cages 
until we steamed away. 
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STRANGE THINGS IN THE AIR. 


When a flash of lightning darts through the air, 
it vaporizes any minute particles of floating matter 
that may be in its path. By examining the light 
of the lightning with a spectroscope, the nature of 
these vaporized substances may be determined, 
because every known element in nature shows 
in its spectrum certain lines that belong to it 
alone. 


B: 





studying the spectrum of lightning in this 
Mr. W. E. Wood, of Washington, has recently 
been able to show that sodium, which is the 
element from which common salt is formed, exists | 
in the 

He sugs: 















various ways of accounting for the 
presence of sodium in the atmosphere, one of 
which is particularly interesting, and that is that 
it may have come there from interstellar spac | 

It is known that meteoric dust is continually | 
falling upon the globe from beyond the atmos- 
phere, and if it should turn out ‘that microscopic 
particles of sodium are included in this strange, 
unending shower with which the heavens salute 
the earth, it would be only another proof of the 
unity of composition that extends from the earth 
to the sun, and from the sun to the stars. 
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FOUR CLASSICS 





A name ora thing not at all ridiculous in itself 
may be made so by being put in some false posi- 
tion. Mr. Barrett Wendell, in his “English Com- 
position,” ss 

“Some y 







‘8 ago a gentleman died hereabouts, 
whose literary style was much admired by the 
friend who wrote an obituary notice of him.” 
“His English,’ utence, which I ha 
remembered for years, ‘was purified by constant 
study of the best models: the English Bible, 
Shakespeare, Addison and Fisher Ames!’ ”" 
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THEIR PUNISHMENT. 


What is learned at home comes out at school, as | 
in this case reported by the New York Tribune. 


In the infant class the lesson was about disobe- | 





dience and its penalties. 
“Little children have to mind, or they are not | 
said the teacher. “Older people have to | 
ws or be punished. Do any of you know 
people are punished?” 
I know,” answered one 
he nds scold their wives 
scold their husbands.” 
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Housekeepers Should Remember 


The great success of the Royal Baking 
Powder is due to the extreme care exercised 
by its manufacturers to make it entirely pure, 
uniform in quality, and of the highest leaven- 
All the scientific knowledge, 
care, and skill attained by twenty-five years’ 


ing power. 


practical experience are contributed toward 
this end, and no preparation can be made 
with a greater accuracy, precision, and exact- 


ness. 


Every article used is absolutely pure. 
Chemists are employed to test the strength 
of each ingredient, so that its exact effect in 


combination with its co-ingredients is defi- 
nitely known. Nothing is trusted to chance, 
and no person is employed in the preparation 
of the materials used, or the manufacture of 
the powder, who is not an expert in his par- 
ticular branch of the business. 

As a consequence, the Royal Baking 
Powder is of the highest grade of excellence, 
always pure, wholesome, and uniform in qual- 
ity. Each box is exactly like every other, 
and will retain its power, and produce the 
same and the highest leavening effect in any 
climate, at any time. 





The Government Chemists, after having analyzed all 
the principal brands in the market, in their reports placed 
the Royal Baking Powder at the head of the list for 
strength, purity, and wholesomeness; and thousands of 
tests all over the country have further demonstrated the 
fact that its qualities are, in every respect, unrivaled. 
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My lady is the fairest, the daintiest, the rarest, 

Her smile is like the sunshine, and bids the world 
rejoice. 

Her breath perfumes the flowers, and the wild- 
birds in their bowers, 

Entranced, in silence listen to the music of her voice. 

The reason she has told me, and | have no cause 
to doubt it, 

She always uses Rubifoam, and wouldn't be with= 

out it 


" GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


f from which the excess of ofl 
pee has been removed, 
f Is absolutely pure and 
& it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is theref re far more eco- 
| nomical, costing less than one 
| Ld ceata cup. Itis delicious, nour- 

a ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
‘as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





























Late Chemist U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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4 Jfammamade if in20 Piinutes 
j FES. 
‘ ; 
Z) There is no mistake about it ‘ 
if you get her a ; 
PERFECTION 
g ‘ > 
jFLOUR BIN:SIEVE | ; ; 
We claim it’s a » 
HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. { -f 
You will say so too after using 
it, and wonder why you didn’t q f 
before ‘ > 
oR THIS. 4 > 
combination Bin, Sifter, 4 
nd Scoop. Holds a full q » 
of flour and sifts it the 4 » 
nest you ever saw. It saves « > 
all of the tiou! 0 scattering, < > 
and it will never mould or get © In paper boxes; enough for two large pies, ? 
Always ready; easily prepared. > 
; THE ORICINAL | , 
bs Gand only Complete and Satisfactory 
SPECIAL OFFER {Condensed Mince Meat inthe Market,” B 
ot surly 500, FREE {Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations > 
we will send you one of these Bins are offered with the aim to profit by the ® 
if you will sell two of them, which you can easily do < popularity of the New England. » 
among your driends Send us the price of two bins, st Do not be deceived but always insist on , 
and we will send you three, and guarantee sati ares 
faction toall, | SHERMAN & BUTLER, ig Pee RE Fine sad Bena: SNe Rest Sea, 





SOLD BY ALL GROCE 
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=~) 
COOKER 
fi A. perfect working 
model (314 x6) of this cooker, 
a wonderful toy, a pretty orna- 


ment, perfect in workmanship. 
THE EUSTIS MFG. GO., 49th St, Bayonne, N. J. 


26-28 W. Lake St. B 113 CHICAGO, ILL. 
PURITAN 
Free by mail for 13 


2-cent stamps to pay 
postage and packing: 
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ra Ci anion is an illustrated weekly 
ee ee coin. “its subscription price is a 
EYfarspaviment is ava ies sub: 
pages are often 
Toetye Ofna stugle weekly Insue of the paper. All 
additional: es over oie 1t—which is the nur er 
Nun for $iie—are a gift to the subscribers fro 
e Publishers. ae haem 
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New iuttae years the Companion does not émploy 
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Check, or Draft, or an Express Money der. WHEN 
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Mited wo register letters whenever requested to 
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be sent through the mail. Itis 
Biter cet gure to wear hole through. the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
Sponstbility. era 
" are not a safe means of seud|nj a 
’ ont eter collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
oMice, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. ‘Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at thelr own 
risk. 
.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
Rene of money by us before the date opposite your 
amie on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subseriptiou /s patd, can be changed. 
en,—Remember that the 
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your proper will not onable us to dis- 
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our books unless this is done. 
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MALIGN PASSIONS. 


The most prominent of the malign passions are 
anger, hatred, envy, jealousy, moroseness, selfish- 
ness and avarice. All of them tend to social 
disorder and individual demoralization. ‘The seat 
of the affections |e in the brain, and the harm done 
by evil passions {a first upon the brain itself. It 
is not confined there, however, since the brain 
controls the other organs. 

Outbursts of anger disturb the action of the 
heart. Many an angry person has fallen dead in his 
rage, as did one of the greatest medical experts of 
England. The character of the secretions may be 
changed under its Influence so that the mother’s 
mflk may become poisonous; or the process of 
secretion may Le arrested, causing the stomach to 
lose its digestive power. 

Envy and jealousy often give rise to anger with 
all its bad physical results. They kill out the 
healthful influence of the Lenign affections, and 
permanently distigure the “human face divine.” 

Avarice, long indulged, destroys the normal 
valance of the brain, and at length shrivels it up 
by concentrating nourishment on the part which 
is concerned with getting and holding. Its final 
result is that wretched being, a mis 

Moroseness is often worse fn the home than an 
occasional outburst of violent anger. The one 
expends itself in the act; the other tends to 
perpetuate its evil influence indefinitely. Its effect 
‘on others reacts on itself. 

A home with a morose mother is worse than one 
with a morose father. The father may get rid of 
his t-humor in the outdoor sunshine, or in the 
excitement of business, or under the Influence of 
his associates. At all events, he takes it away 
with him. A morose mother, on the other hand, 
enshrouds the whole house in gloom from morning 
HN night. 

Such moroseness 1s often the effect of disease, 
but when it 1s not, it tends directly to produce 
disease, especially by its action upon the liver and 
digestive tract. 

All the passions are strengthened by indulgence, 
and at a late stage are exceedingly hard to over. 
come. Hence itis very important to begin gaining 
mastery over them early. A strong will, backed 
by a strong moral purpose, fs equal to the task. 
Mothers should seek to cultivate in their children 
the opposites of the malign emotions—patience, 
cheerfulness, charity and benetleence. 
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“DEAR OLD BESS.” 


The storekeeper of a little country town In 
Connecticut, writes a correspondent, drove a non- 
descript colored mare whose peculiarities of gait 
and figure were a source of constant merriment to 
the village people. “Old Bess” cared nothing for 
their talk, however, though her master often 
declared that “she knew what folks said avout 
her” as well as he did. “But then,” he used to add, 
“she has too much horse-sense to mind that sort of 
thing!” 

Opposite the store, across the road, was a steep 
ascent leading up into a farm-yard, where was a 
shed under which Bess was in the habit of standing 
when not actively employed. Up to this shelter 
she was in the habit of going alone when the 
wagon had been unloaded at the store door, and 
Mr. P—, her owner, had accustomed her to come 
down again at his call; or rather, as he sald, “She 
took up the notion herself; 1 didu’t te: 
do it." 

The whole man@uvre was somewhat complicated. 
She had to back the wagon out of the shed, turn 
it partly round, pick her way carefully down the 
rather steep decline, cross the road, and then come 
up and turn agatn to bring the wagon Into proper 
Position before the door. It waya constant pleasure 
for us boys to witness the performance, and we 
often lingered for that purpose when we heard 








ach her to 
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ome, Old Bess, it’s time to 





the well-known call, 

worl 
one day the call was again and again repeated, 
and still she did not come. We could just see a 
part of the rim of the hind wheels, and at each 
call we saw them push out an inch or two, and 
then draw up again, a3 {f Old Bese had started 
and then changed her mind. 

At last, after loud and impatient calls, Mr. ae 
went over to see what was the trouble. We 
followed, and there, standing directly in front of 
the wheel with her hand on the shaft, stood little 
May, Mr. P—'s three-year-old daughter. 

Poor Bess, divided between her duty to her 
master and her concern for her master’s daughter, 
was Irresolutely drawing the wagon forward and 
back, as far as she could without lifting her feet, 
evidently conecious that any further movement 
might involve danger to the little one. 

“Dear Ol Bess!” said May, and “Dear Old 
Beas!" echoed Mr. P—, with tears in his volce, 
while Bess, with a whinny of relief, no sooner 
saw him take the child in his arms—she wae looking: 
back at the child when we came up—than she 
proceeded to back out and go down to the store, 
just as if nothing had happened. 

‘There the small boys patted her fondly, while 
the larger ones, some of them with strange lumps 
in their throats, after a timld glance at the tears 
still to be seen in the father’s eyes, allently turned 
away to tell at home the story of Old Bess’s 
“knowingness.” 




















ALMOST DROWNED. 


Mr. F. H. Grundy, an Englishman, who after- 
wards bad plenty of adventure at home and abroad, 
telle us how near he came to missing them all. 
He was a small boy, and with bis brother and 
another mate, was playing upon the seashore. 
They were on a sandbank, and knew that the 
incoming tide would fill the lower levels behind 
them before the bank itself would be covered. 


We knew, but heeded not. We heard distant 
shouts, but did not turn, Between the ever risin, 
water ‘and the dam of sand the battle waged. 
Something atartled us—we looked round—lo! a 
great sea shut us off from the main land! 

‘A crowd upon the farther side was shouting at 
us. My two sisters stood at the water's edge, fast 
becoming deaperate. A mounted man, far away, 
galloped furiously toward us over the sands. 

My brother, with that presence of mind in danger 
which makes each Englishman a hero, started off 
at once by himself, and was soon far ahead. Tom 
Royle, my senior by three years, with the brave, 
hot blood’ of a Welsh gentleman, dashed after him. 
I, with the sight of these gallant actions before 
mie, cried and followed. [saw iny brother, the 
water to hia waist, cross aafoly. 

Tom Royle jumped Iw with a run and. disap- 
eared; he had fallen, but was out again directly. 
asseil him meanwhile, and was in the water. 

low far ft looked to sifety! The water rose to 
my neck—I swayed to ani fro—but that T had held 
on to my spade, I must have gone over. 

Surely 1am in the middle now—I cannot stand 
much longer or any deeper. 1am lost! No! I see 
my jacket button. ‘The horseman dashes up to me 
and stoops to lift me; I wave him on, saying, “I 
am safe; go to Tom!” 

Another step or two and 1 am out. 
man brought 
thing. 




















The horse. 
‘om Royle over, but it was a close 


NOT ON THE MAP. 


The word “Christmas” brings such a crowd of 
associations to almost every English-speaking per- 
son that it seems difficult to credit a story receutly 
told in a German periodical, which proves that to 
at least two people in the world “Christmas” had 
ho such meaning as we attach to It. 


They were two old people living in a little 
Germain village. Thelr daughter had gone to the 
United States, or as they said, to America, to seek 
her fortune some months before. ‘They had waited 
im patience to hear from her, and at last, at 
Welhnachts (Christmas) time, ‘they’ received. a 
pretty card bearing the words, “A Happy Christ. 
mas.” On the back of the card the sender had 
signed her name with « loving word or two, but 
gave no address. 

To the minds of the simple old couple, however, 
she iad given address enough. They took the 
card for an advertisement or notice of their 
daughter's employer In this country, and forthwith 
sent-a card of thanks,—not to be outdone in polite- 
ness by an American,—which they directed to 
“Herr \. Happy Christmas, America.” 

It is needless to say that the card never reached 
this country. It Is ‘preserved in a German city 
among the “curiosities of the post.” 














SAFE TO REMAIN. 


The fact 1s not stated, but this little occurrence, 
reported by the New York Sun, must have taken 
place In the good old times when ministers were 
more eloquent, or congregations more patient, 
than is the cuse at present. 


A stranger entered the meeting-house in the 
middle of the service, and took a seat in the back 
pew. Presently he whispered to the man at his 
slide, evidently one of the old members: 
‘How long has he been preaching?” 
Thirty or forty years, I think," anawered the 
elderly man. “I don't know exactly.” 
“EI etay, then,” said the stranger. 
be nearly done.” 








“He must 


HER HEART'S DESIRE. 


There comes a time ouce in every year, when 


children may without impropriety give their loving 
friends a hint in season, 


Uncle William was talking wi 
ttle niece, about Christmas, “Te 
her 


vith Lucy, his best 
le wished to know 
mind upon a certain highiy interest 
preferred to gel at it Tnilitectly, Ns eublect, 
Now, Lucy,” said he, in a casual manner, “4 
I were going to buy a doll for a little girl what 
Kind of a one do you think she would like? 
‘0 Unele William,” answered Lucy, with undis- 
guised interest, “there is nothing iike twine!” 








POMOLOGICAL. 


Wise men are not above asking questions, and 


often pick up valuable information in places where 
It would be least expected. 


ayuranger + This tree seems to be loaded with 
ural Miss: ¥ 





year for apples. “* “I> Papa says this Is a good 


Stranger : Lam glad to hear that. 


trees ns full of apples as this one? Are all your, 
Dh, 








Rural Miss: Oh, no. Only 2 
Streetanid Smiti’s Good Newss ‘Ne *Pvle-trees.— 


“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits” will expel worms 
without injury to the system. 2 cents a box. 


gee 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 

bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., % 

Central St., Boston, Mase. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


3 SUGGESTIONS FOR XMAS. 


1. Am. Photo Outfits. |Instructive, 
2. Scroll Saws. Inexpensive, 
3. Magic Lanterns. ‘Amusing. 


SEND STAMP FOR ILLUS. CATALOGUE, 


THE J. WILKINSON CO., 
9 State Street, Chicngo, Ill. 


GHATTERBOX ‘cor 


ame, & household word in every home In the 
lanti/nas begome endeared in the hearts of two genera- 
tions, and the readers of the early volumes aro now 
men and women, who know that n0 books will delight 
their children more, or Instruct them to a greater 
extent, than these dear old nual volumes, whose 
gales have long since mounted above the million mark. 
‘The King of Juveniles. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated board 
covers, $1.2, 


THE FAMOUS “ ZIGZAGS.” 


¢ and most successful series of books for youn} 
covie ever mane. Over 900,00 volumes already wold, 
Rarfatives of travel, bistory and adventure, with anec- 
dote stories associated with the countries Visited. By 
BH, Burrerwortu, of THE YouTH’s Companion. ‘Full 
of illustrations. ‘The new volume for this year ts 


Zigzag Journeys in Australia; 


Or, A Visit To THE OcEAN WortpD. Describing the won- 
derful fifth continent, contaluing stories of gold discov- 
eries and of the animals peculiar to this fascinating 
country. 

‘The other volumes of the series are NORTHWEST, 
Bartish IsLes, ANTIPopES, INDIA, SUNNY SouTH, LEVANT, 
ACADIA, OCCIDEST, ORIENT, CLASsiC LaNDs, NORTHERN 
Laxps, Evrore. 

1 volume, small 


Each, 
covers, 81.75. Cloth, gilt, 82. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston 

















quarto, illuminated board 








IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library, elegance 
and usefulness will be found combined in 


eS 


4QA0 3809 UO/S|ACY 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL, 
DICTIONARY 


New Book from 
"000 


over to Cover. 


A 
Cc 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years revising. 100 editora employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 

| Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphiet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mase. 





NO HOME COMPLETE 


WITHOUT 





Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEIL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Ill, U. 8. A. 


THE LOVELL SAFETY. 








A New Bicycle Which the Public Likes. 


While thousands within the last decade have 
enjoyed the sport of cycling, the fact is neverthe- 
less obvious that many thousands more have been 
deterred from enjoying it in consequence of the 
high prices demanded for a really good wheel. 

It remained for the John P. Lovell Arms Com- 
pany of Boston to change this state of affairs. It 
was last year that the public first became aware 
that there was a new low-priced safety bicycle on 
the market,a wheel strictly high grade, and equal in 
every particular to any manufactured in America 
or Europe. As previous to this all manufac- 
turers had charged a very large price for a first- 
class wheel, the John P. Lovell Arms Company 
is therefore the first house that has ever offered 
the public such a wheel at a price that does not 
place it beyond the reach of the average person's 
purse. The company that manufactures this 
wheel (the Lovell Diamond Safety) is one of the 
oldest of all the manufacturing and mercantile 
houses in New England, having been established 
in 1840. : 

Besides being now 














ic one of the leading bicy 
firms in the United States, the John P. Lovell 
Arms Company is and has beon for years a well- 
known manufacturer and dealer in firearms and 
sporting goods of every description. 

On June 13 of last year, the firm celebrated its 
half-century anniversary.’ The founder of this 
enterprising honse, Mr. John P. Lovell, although 
over 70 years of age, is still an important and 





active member of this world-famed house. 





Introduced this season to the Ameri 
Messrs. Albert Lorsch & Co., New York, in 
Proved an instant success. This stone, which ¢ 
cut precisely like a diamond, has its fre aaj 
prismatic colors, and 1s the closest imitation 1 
the real diamond that has ever been discover 
Its being mounted in fue settings by theleadng 
manufacturers, making fascinating jewelry, es 
mistaken by the uninitiated for genuluediamonj 
jewelry. The resemblance is really maredon 
For sale by all leading Jewelers. Ask tose, 


ean public by 





Complexion Powder 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use, 
It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un 


pleasantly noticeable. The test of time is per 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complezion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity {or 
thirty years Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


COCOAS 


MADE BY THE “DUTCH PROCESS” 


are “Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnest, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda. 


To partially supply the loss of 
natural flavor and color caused by 
this treatment, fragrant gums and 
dyes are used. 


DR. SIDNEY RINGEK, Professor of Meillcine st 
University College, London, and Phyelclan te 
College Hospital, perhapa the greatest Enel 
authority on the action of drugs, states in i 
“Handbook of Therapeutics” that ‘the sustale! 
administration of alkalies and their carton 
renders the blood, It is said, poorer in sails tt 
in red corpuscles, and Impatrs the nutrition of 
body.” Of ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, ant 
spirits of ammonia, he says: “These | reper ie 
have mauy properties in common with the ala. 
line, potash, and soda group. They posts | 
strong alkaiine reaction, are freely solu 
water, have a high diffusion-power, and cist ae 
the animal textures. f dminisere 
long, they exelte catarrh of the stoma 
Intestines.” 


For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using 
PATENT PROCESS, ALKALIES 
DYES. 





DORCHESTER, MASS. . 


CORTICELLI 
Wash Embroidery silk 






ME Wash 5 
This is the best way to buy YOU" tits shop 
The spool keeps the silk clean PIC) the best 
wear, and saves your time. This "5074 should 
size for most kinds of fancy work. FOyArceli" on 
look for the size EE and the Een ther the se 

dof the spool; on yf. NFlot 
"Wash Silk —Fast Color” should #PP0,, ready. 





ence Home Needlework” for 1891 i. Co'pjorence 

ke from Corticel styles): 
He teehee Pa atta Sears 2" oars 
Belts, Beaded Baj led 00 Te 





fully illustrated. 
ceipt of 6 cents. 


Mention year: 


NONOTUCK SILK C0. 


Florence, Mass. 
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BURT COLBY’S ASSISTANT. 


Down in the great tobacco reg 
Carolina the people will tell yon that a tobacco- 
grower is born—not made. 





Was a miserable failure. He had sacrificed every- 
thing to one idea—the purpose of raising tobacco, 





“is be John Colby must arms around ber neck. 
have failed in natural qualifications, for his life | going to work for you? 


trust you with her when you was litte, and she | 
loved your father to the last. She's all we've! 
Bot now; poor Jule! poor Jule!” i 

Mrs. Colby crouched down beside the dog, and | 
gave way to such bitter weeping that the boy 


ion of North ; sprang up frightened. 


“Don't, ma, don't!” he cried, putting his 
“Don't you know I’m | 
Look at the folks that | 
make a living in the factories! I’m going to get 
a place early Monday morning; now see if I| 


“curing it yellow,” selling ne a high price, and don't.” 


thus retrieving his fallen fo! 
since the war, had steadil 


unes, which, ever 
Hned. 





Very early Monday morning Burt was ont, , 


full of ambition and hopefulness. Already | 


Year after year Colby pliffited neither corn, nor everything was astir in the great tobacco mart. 


wheat, nor potatoes. 
decreased, and his orchards 
failed. His land was mortgaged 
to buy expensive flues and 
fixtures for curing tobacco yel- 
low, and year after year the 
patient old mule transported to 
the nearest market town, to be 
disposed of for a pittance, the 
poor, half-cured crop that repre- 


sented all Colby's toil and 
dreams. 
When he returned, to be 


jeered at by his neighbors, the 
look on his face melted his 
wife’s heart. She could see, if 
no one else could, through the 
pitiful weakness of his nature 
the love and unselfishness 
which redeemed it. 

“Next year, when I sell the 
crop,” he would say, ‘von shall 
have a silk dress, and the boy 
shall go to school, Margaret.”” 

But that year never came, 
and the silk dress ceased to be 
mentioned. The boy's school- 
ing. however, was never for- 
gotten, and one day, when, 
after a worse crop anda smaller 
sale than ever. Colby came 
home, sick and despairing, to 
die, it was remembered. 

“The boy shall go to school, 
Margaret,”" he said suddenly, 
with a solemn brightness in his 
face and a ring of decision in 
his voice. 

When the old mule had been 
sold to pay the funeral ex- 
penses, there was nothing left but the wretched 
household furniture, and the few dollars which 
the last crop had brought. 

“What do you think of doin’? one of the 
neighbors asked the widow, when she had 
returned from burying her husband. 

“I had thonght some of going to town,” she 
said, slowly. “I might find somethmg to do 
there, and Burt could go into the factory. He 
isn't strong enough yet to farm it, and he’s all 
I've got.” 

Sne looked over, with a dumb anguish in her 
eyes, at the boy, who sat in a distant corner 
wiping his tears away with the sleeve of his 
jacket. 





An old dog, the last animal on the place, | 


crouche’ close at his side, licking his hands with 
an occasional whine. The man’s cold eyes 
followed her glance. 

“Yes, Buit is puny,” he said. There was a 
kind of contempt in his way of utterance which 
stung the boy. ‘Still, he might do something, I 
reckon. I’ go to town to-morrow, as it’s 
Saturday. If you get your truck together, I 
reckon I can take it in, with you an’ the boy.” 

So Burt Cotby and his mother went to town. 

As the wagon rolled away from the door of the 
empty hut, the old dog trotted ont from the pine 
thicket that sheltered her master’s new-made 
grave, and took up her station under the vehicle. 
When night came, and a one-roomed house had 
heen found and rented, and the few household 
goods arranged with some degree of order, old 
Jule, stretched out before the fire. seemed trying 





to give an air of comfort to the strange surround. 


ings. 

“She's a faithful creature,” the widow said, 
stroking the dog’s massive head. “Your father 
always allowed she had good blood in her,—a 
little bloodhound, maybe,—and he said her 


broad mouth, and yellowish hair streaked with | 


Wack, showed a mastiff strain. I could always 


Year after year his stock | The summer season was just beginning, Swarms 
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“Well, come in here, anyway, 
led the way into the building,—“and we'll see. 
Here, Mr. Brown!” he called, to a young ian | 
with a round, good-natured face, who was, 
crossing the great space within. “Here's a raw | 
recruit See if you can’t find something for | 
him to do, will you?" 

So it was under young Mr. Brown's direction 
that Burt commenced factory work. The “some- 
thing’? for him to do proved to be many things. | 
All the morning be ran errands, clumsily and 
falteringly, about the factory, and helped eae 
tobacco-baskets, and waited upon Brown, who 
was a book-keeper. 

The weeks passed. 
factory, and almost always the old 


{ 





Burt went daily to the! 
dog went | 





Big Jim threatens Burt. 


of negroes were hurrying through the streets to 
their work, while the bells far and near clanged | 
out a warning to the tardy. It was all so con- 
fusing and bewildering to Burt, fresh from a 
quiet farm, that he knew not which way zo tara. | 

Borne along by the shifting crowd, he found | 
himself before an immense brick building. Burt | 


had learned to read enongh so that he could; Burt's 


make out “Clayton Bros., Factory 49,” painted 
in white ievers wre the entrance. 

When the crowe:« * kauds entered the building, | 
the boy stood back, fearing that he had no right | 
to go in, yet half-resolved to try to seek employ- | 
ment here. As he hesitated, a tall man, with a 
dark but kindly face, walked np briskly on his 
way into the factory. Burt gathered his conrage 
with a sudden resolution, and taking off his cap 
as the gentleman came up, said: 

“Can you tell me, sir, where I could find Mr. 
Clayton ! 

“What do yon want of him?" said the man. | 
His keen eyes searched the boy narrowly, going | 




















from him to Jule, who “stood stiffly at her, 
master’s side. 
“I wanted work,” Burt faltered, his heart 


beating violently. | 

“Lam Mr. Clayton, but I lave no use now for | 
green hands.” 

He was about to go on, but the despairing 
expression in the boy's face—or perhaps it was 
the sudden sympathetic droop of Jule’s tail— 
stopped him. 

“Look here!" he said. 
thing about tobacco ?”" 

“I used to help drop plants,” the boy said, 
with a gulp, “and worm it and cut it, and when 
‘twas curing I kept the fires going.”’ IJIis eyes 
glistened with eagerness. 

Mr. Clayton smiled. 

“But you know nothing about it after it is 
cured ?”” he asked. 


“Do you know any- 


} day 


with him, curling up ina corner and keeping ont 
of the way. 

Burt learned quickly, and Brown, who had but 
Jately been a stranger in the place, took a liking 
to the lonely boy. 

When, at length, regular work in the “rolling- 
room,” with regular wages, was given him, 

yy was reat. Ie felt that he was 
beginning to lift his mother's burdens, and every 
she looked at him with growing love and 
pride. 

But one thing constantly weighed upon their | 
minds. Burt was supporting his mother, but he | 
was not getting the schooling which Ins father 
had so much desired for him. } 

One evening after work hours. when Burt, as 
he often did, went into the office where young 
Brown sat at his desk, with his beautifully kept 
ledgers before him, the boy, seeing some of 
Brown's handsome writing, said, with a sigh: 

“Father meant me to have some schooling if 
he'd lived. I can read and write some, and 
cipher a little, but that’s all.”” 

The eager look in his face recalled to Brown 
the first day he had seen him. 

“flere, Burt,” be said, kindly, pushing a pen 
and some paper toward him. “Sit down there, 
and let me see what you can do.” ‘Then and , 
there Burt’s “schooling” began. It was very, 
irregular, and young Brown was a somewhat | 
eccentric teacher, though by no means a bad one. | 

First, there was a course in arithmetic, and, 
Burt developed a marvellons taste for figures. ' 
Brown labored verbally to mend the boy's | 
English, and give him some idea of grammar. | 
Then he found a spelling-book and a United | 
States history, and occasionally there was a dip | 
into book-keeping. | 

‘The lessons were sometimes given at noon, and 
sometimes in the little hot office after the factory 
| was closed. Sometimes they were given by word 




















Burt shook his bead. 


of mouth during the long, delightful evening 
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"—Mr. Clayton | rawbles in the country which Brown took with 


the boy, while old Jule followed close at their 
heels. Never was there a more studious pupil; 
never @ more earnest teacher. 

But Burt had many troubles from which even 
Brown's friendship could not protect him. His 


| Youth, poverty and ‘<greenness” were all against 


him. He was for a time at every one’s bidding. 
The foremen scolded him, and he was often 
made the scapegoat for offences of which he was 
entirely innocent. 

Worse than all, the rough “hands” used Lim 
as the butt of their hostility and ridicule. The 
majority of the employees were of this rough 
and ill-disposed sort, much inclined to be tur- 
bulent and even rebellions in their work. 

From these black men Burt 
received many insnits, and 
narrowly escaped rough treat- 
ment. He was now in his 
second year of factory life, but 
he still held an inferior posi- 
tion, side by side with his tor- 
mentors. His growing intelli- 
xence and manliness, and his 
consciousness of superior skill, 
made endurance very hard; 
but he was wisely determined 
to stick to his place. 

“Never mind, Burt,” Brown 
would say. “If you mean to 
make @ man of yourself, now 
is the time. There’s nothing 
like hard knocks for shaping a 
fellow up, and you'll have to 
be disciphned before you can 
discipline others. If there's 
anything in you, Mr. Clayton's 
keen eyes will see it; and if he 
thinks you deserve something 
hetter, you'll get it, sooner or 
later, you may be sure.” 

Burt never saw his employer 
unless he was sent to his office 
upon an errand. It was to de- 
liver a message that he tapped 
at the door one morning. Mr. 
Mott, the foreman of the rolling- 
room, was ill, and there was 
no one to fill his place. 

“How long have you worked 
in the rolling- room?” Mr. 
Clayton asked, when the mes- 
snge was delivered. 

“This is my second year, sir.” 

“Do you understand the work pretty well?” 

“I think so, sir,” the boy answered. 

Very well, I have heard good accounts of you. 
Here, Wilburn,”— Mr. Clayton turned to a 
waiting employee,—"go back with this young 
man to the rolling-room, and introduce him as 
Mott’s substitute for the day.” 

There was a peculiar smile on his face as the 
bewildered boy followed Wilburn from the room. 

Burt was too much astonished to utter a protest 
or even to think; and it was not until he found 
himself at his new post, with Wilburn uttering a 
few words of explanation, that he realized what 
was before him. Then the mocking surprise of 
the fifty black faces turned toward him recalled 
him to a sense of his position. 

It had not heen an easy place, even for Mott—a. 
cool fellow, and a good disciplinarian. If Mr. 
Clayton had meant to see what stuff the boy was 
made of, he lad chosen a severe test. 

As Burt faced the detiant glances that met him 
on all sides, the quiet courage of his nature 
asserted itself. 

There was no open outbreak among the 
employees. At first they made no demonstration 
atall., Talking was forbidden, and the hands 
needed a leader, and a precedent if they were to 
be insnbordinate. The routine of the work kept 
them busy for the time being, and at the same 
time quieted Burt's nerves. 

But, ay the morning wore on, Burt noticed their 
growing impatience. The most skilful workman 
in the room—a man known among the hands as 
“Big Jim‘’—was the most disorderly. Given to 
drinking and rebellious conduct, he had been 
discharged many times, and as often reémployed 
on account of his skill, and his remarkable 
producing capacity while at work. 

He had been one of Burt's chief tormentors. 
He was of almost gigantic size, with a well-made 
frame, and small, restless, bloodshot eyes. 

‘The morning passed, with no marked troublee 
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When the noon bell ra 
quietly filing 
groups; and when they bad 
happened to glance 

grin defiance at him t 
if mischief were meant. 


At noon he went to see Brown, but learned that | 
he had been sent into the country, and also that 
Mr. Clayton bad left the office. Burt must face 


the situation alone. 


‘As he returned to the empty rolling-room and 
sat down, the place appalled him. To give up 
perhaps the loss of the one 
If he faced it—for a moment 
He could hear nothing, in the 
discolored, begrimed floor 
work-benches, but the sick throbbing 
‘The hot air, filled 
with floating clonds of tobacco dust, stifled him. 

He threw up one of the sashes, and looked up 
into the fierce Southern sky. As he did so, he 


meant cowardice, and 
chance of his life. 
the boy grew dizi 
wide, hot room with its 
and empty 
of the blood in his temples. 





remembered that a Father dwelt in that wondrous 
space: and a prayer went ont from his desperate, 
boyish heart, “O Lord God, help me!’” 

He could think of no other words, but these 
seemed to cover all his needs. Somehow the 
simple repetition of them calmed him. 

He did not know how time was passing. Pres- 
ently Jule crept in, and looked up in his face 
and licked his hands; and when the bell clanged 
out, crept behind his desk and lay down, with a 
long sigh. 

When the hands came trooping in, Burt saw 
that Big Jim was not among them. As they 
settled to their work in an orderly manner, he 
felt that they might be controlled without their 
leader. 

But about the middle of the afternoon, the duor 
was burst rudely open, and Big Jim entered. As 
he swaggered up the room, and threw limself 
into his seat, Burt saw that he had been 
drinking. He took no notice of the man’s 
tardiness, except to turn to the day-book before 
him, and enter it upon the pages. 

‘A derisive laugh from Big Jim, which was 
echoed by a few of the hands immediately around 
him, greeted this action. As the offenders met 
the boy's steady eye, they quieted down, but Big 
Jim was not to be awed. He had come to make 
tronble. He laughed and talked in defiance of 
rules, and openly invited his companions to 
disorder. 

‘As Burt's patience ebbed, bis courage rose 
steadily. When at last the man gave up all 
pretence of working, and leaned back in bis seat, 
with his arms defiantly folded, Burt said, firmly: 

“Get to your work, Jim, or leave at once. You 
are docked already. 

The negro leaped to his feet, and sprang toward 
the hoy 

““I'se docked, is 1?" he panted. “I'll show yer 
how ter dock hands! You take de dockin’ off er 
dat book, or I'll break every bone in yo’ po’ 














above the boy, his hot breath 
upon his cheek, and one brawny arm stretched 
toward the day-book, there was a moment in 
which Burt faltered. As he did so, there was a 
rush behind him, and a low, threatening growl. 
‘The negro fell back terror-stricken. 

Burt turved, and saw old Jule crouched for a 
panther-like spring, with her lips drawn back 
from her glittering teeth, and every nerve in her 
vody quivering. 

“Down, Juley 
or she'll Kill you! 

He threw himself before the dog, but Jule had 
given him an advantage which he meant to keep. 

“Get to your work at once, or leave,” he 
repeated; and as the negro backed to his seat, 
Jule growled another warning. 

Big Jim was conquered. There was perfect 
quiet as he set at work, and the hands had never 
been more quiet than they were when, at the 
ringing of the bell an hour afterward, they filed 
ont of the room. 

As they reached the door a “halt” was called; 
and as they faced about, they saw Mr. Clayton's 
keen, stern face looking in upon them from a side 
entrance. 

“For the rest of the season,” he said, quietly, 
“this room will be managed by Mr. Colby, instead 
of Mr. Mott, who has resigned on acconnt of 
illness. If any one among you is dissatisfied 
with this arrangement, and feels that he cannot 
obey all of Mr. Colby’s orders, he had better 
leave my employment at once, and report at the 
office for the wages due himn.”” 

There was a moment's silence, and then the 
hands filed slowly out. 

When the last footstep had died away, Mr. 
Clayton turned to Burt, who sat, white and totall 
unnerved, upon a seat beside hin. 2 

“Brace up, my oy," he said, kindly. «This 
has been a little trying for you, I know. If the 
dog hadn't been so prompt, I think I should have 
come to the rescue myself, for 1 happened to be 
passing a window and saw the affair. 







he shouted. “Don't stir, Jim, 
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“J can't begin to thank you, Mr. Clayton,” 
Burt began. i 

“1 shouldn't begin to try, my b but I have 
been thinking, after what Mr. Brown has told me, 
that you would be well worth a course at some 
good business college. When the fall comes. I 
suggest that you resign your position for the time 
being. 1 will undertake to arrange the matter 








g, the hands, instead of 
out, ag usual, broke into disorderly 
passed out, and Burt 
up, he saw Big Jim stop to 
hrough an open window, as 
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for you; you shall go to the school, and you shall 
not he asked to accept a charity. We shall need 
vou in the factory as soon as you have finished 
jhe course; and yon can pay back the cost out of 
your wages after you go to work again.” 
"When September came, there was an odd- 
looking group on the platform at the stution, one 
bright afternoon, waiting for the north-bound 
train—Mrs. Colby, happy but tearful; Burt, 
radiant in a becoming suit ‘of new clothes, with a 
valise in his hand; and Juley, who pressed closely 
to her master’s side. 

‘As the boy took his seat in a car, a black face 
looked in at the open window, and its owner's 
hand was thrust toward him. 

«Good-by, Marse Burt; you don’ bar me no 
ill-will, 1 hope?” ; 

The smile on Big Jim's face was a sincere one. 

«Indeed I don't, Jim. You've turned out a 
good hand—the best one I’ve had this season. 1 
couldn't have done without you. And Jim, drop 
around, once in a while, won't you, and see if 
mother wants anything done? You sha‘n't lose 
| anything by it, and look after Juley, too—don't 
let anything happen to her.” 

‘<] won't, Marse Burt, I won't!” The negro 
laughed long and loud at the thought of the 
dog being left to his care. ‘Bless yo" life,” he 
said, “I won't let nothin’ happen to Juley ! 

As the train moved off, and Burt strained his 
eyes from the car window, he saw Jim speaking 
respectfully to his mother, with his hat in one 
hand, and the other resting upon Juley’s friendly 
head. Satie Pate STEEN. 
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Five-and-thirty black slaves, 
Half-a-hundred white, 
All thelr duty but to sing 
For their queen's delight, 
Now with threats of thunder, 
Now with dulcet lips, 
While she rules them royally 
‘With her fiuger-tips! 


‘—Mlustrated London News. 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE TOWN. 


‘Mrs. Knapp was standing before her molding- 
board making some of the mince-pies for which 
she was famous throughout the village. 

She had just taken three of them from the 
Joven, and the spicy, savory odor rising from 
them filled the spotlessly clean and cozy little 
kitchen. 

| ‘There aint quite enough left to make another 
whole pie,” said Mrs. Knapp, as she deftly pinched | 
together the edges of the one she was making. 
/1 believe I'll make a nice little turnover, and 
| take it to poor old Nancy Gregg. Well, if there 
aint Nancy herself coming in here! She can take 
| the turnover home with her.” 

| ‘Naney was always slight, and she was growing 
old. She seemed smaller than ever, and her age 
| was more evidently telling on her, as she came 
hurrying up the frozen path. 

‘The wind blew her garments about her thin 
form, and locks of iron-gray hair straggled under | 
the shaw! thrown over her head. 

“It's too cold to stand on cer'mony,"* she said, 
as she hurried up to the shining kitchen stove 
and spread her hands out over it. “1 declare if 
I aint ‘most froze. It’s awful nice and warm in 
| here.” 

| “Come round here and set down in this rocker, 
Naney, and put your feet up before the grate. I 
was just saying to myself that I'd take this mince- 
meat I’ve got left and make you a turnover.” 
“I'm obliged to you, Mary,” replied the old 
woman, as she too’ the proffered rocking-chair. | 
“If everybody had been as good to me as you've 
always been, I shouldn't be miserable as I am 
now.” 

Her voice had a plaintive note, and a tear stood 
in her eye. | 
“You haven't heard the news, have you, Mary 
Knapp?" she asked suddenly, with averted face. 

“No, I don't know as I have, unless it's about 
their having the diphtheria over to Deacon 
Baxter's.” 
| “No, it isn’t that. 
“You, Nancy 
} “Yes, me. I'm—I'm—Mary Knapp, I'm on 
| the town!” 
| Why, Nancy!" 

“am, Mary, Tai The old woman leaned 
forward in her rocking-chair, her elbows on her 
knees, and her face in her hands. 

‘Then she lifted her head and said, in a choking 
ice, “Think of it, Mary Knapp! Think of 
yeing the first of your name to come on the 
town! None of my folks ever had such shame 
put on ‘em before. It doesn't seem to me that I 
can hear it T don't know what to do.” 

“I'm dreadful sorry for you, Nauey 
[were you now, I'd try to make the best of it. 
It’s one of those things that can’t be helped, and 
you know the old saying, (What can’t be cured 
must be endured.’ I've heard that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bates are real nice folks, and that they're real 
, kind to the—the —" A 
“The paupers, Mary !"" eried the old woman, 
: With a wailand a sob. “You might as well say it 
right out; I'm a pauper now!" ‘ 

She drew her old shawl up abont her face, 
quivering and trembling with emotion, while 
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The villagers who chanced to be at their front 
5 at about ten o'clock the next morning 
faw a sorrowful sight. It was the poor-farm 
wagon rattling along over the frozen streets, and 
Init was Nancy Gregg and her few poor belong- 
ings—an old bedstead, a rocking-chair, a bundle 
of bedding, @ hair-covered trunk and a pine 
table. 

Ezra Bates, the keeper of the almshonse, was 
driving, and by his side sat poor old Nancy, @ 
picture of humiliation and despair. 

It was still very cold, and the old woman was 
bundled as she had been the day before; but 
to-day a black crape veil was thrown over her 
bowed head, and no one could see the tears 
running down her cheeks, or note the tremulous 
quiver of her thin lips. 

‘As the wagon was passing Mrs. Knapp's house, 
Naney’s old friend Mary came running out, a 
shawi thrown hastily over ber head, to speak a 
word of comfort and cheer. “Do yon see?” 
said Mrs. Gregg, touching the dingy crape of her 
veil. “I'm in mournin’ for Nancy Gregg. Her 
nseless old body still "cumbers the earth, but her 
heart and ber spirit are dead. I'm going to her 
funeral.” 

‘Time was when Mrs. Gregg had not known the 
need of a dollar, and when a husband and sons 
had stood between her and want. She had seen 
them die one by one, and, a few years later, had 
seen the savings they had left her swept away in 
a moment by the failure of the business in which 
they were invested. 

For years she had led a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence, supporting herself by weaving rag-carpets, 
piecing quilts, knitting stockings, and even going 
out by the day in house-cleaning times. 

But she no longer had the strength required 
for the work of weaving carpets, her sight had 
failed her, and her sewing days were done. She 
conld not support herself by knitting, and at last 
there was nothing left for her to do but to be 
supported at the expense of the town. 

From the time of her arrival at the poor-farm, 
Mrs. Gregg seemed to be a woman without hope, 
and yet there were times when she felt that the 
shame of being a pauper might be taken from 
her. 

Those times were when she took from ber old 
hair-covered trunk a worn leather wallet of a 
kind not often seen now. 

The wallet contained nothing but a small piece 
of writing paper, yellow with age, and almost 
ready to fall to pieces along the crenses where it 
had been folded and unfolded again and again. 

‘The poorer old Nancy had become, the oftener 
had she taken this limp and folded bit of paper 
from the purse that was once her husband's, and 
the oftener liad she read and re-read what was 
written on it. And this was what she always 
read: 


window: 


One year from date, for value received, I promice 
to pay to duson 7. Gregg the sum of oné thousand 
dollars, with interest at elght per cent. | 

‘RANK M. WARE. 

‘The note was dated January 10, 1855, and it 
was on the tenth day of January, 1885, that 
Mrs. Gregg, in the secrecy of her cold and 
cheerless little bedroom at the poorhouse, took 
out this note and read it for perhaps the thou- 
sanith time. 

“1 don't know why [don't throw this into the 
fire,” she said. ‘It's ontlawed long ago, and 
Frank Ware, even if be’s living, has proved that 
he is not the man to pay anything he isn't forced 
to pay. 

“I've hoped for years that I might finally get 
something from this note, given for money my 
husband and I earned and saved dollar by dollar, 
but it’s no nse to hope so any longer. I've written 
to Frank Ware again and again, av’ I tried to 
collect it by law before it ran ont; but he had 
nothing to pay it with then, and now, when he 
could, he won't pay it. 

“I've heard that he has got property now, and 
I think he ought to pay anew’ least enough to 
keep ine from being whats} 'verto need to Le if 1 
had my own. . 

“1 might as well burn the note, and stop hoping 
for what can never be—no, I'll send it to Frank 
Ware, and tell him I’m on the town as a pauper, 
an’ he can keep the note an’ put it where it'll 
remind him of my shame and of his dishonesty 
every time he looks at it.” 

Filled with this new determination, she went to 
Mrs. Bates, and asked for writing material. 

“L haven't written a letter for three or four 
years,” she said, “and I never expect to write 
another. So, if you'll let ine have a stamp for 
this it'll be the last time I shall ever ask for one.”” 

“Oh, [ll give you as many postage stamps as 
you want, Nancy,” said the kind-hearted matron. 

During the first ten years of married life, Nancy 
Gregg and her husband had through unceasing 
industry and self-denial saved one thousand 
dollars with which to buy a small farm. 

Not intending to use this money for a year or 
two, they had been induced to lend it to Mr. 
Ware, who was then a prosperons village mer- 
chant. He wanted the money to increase his 
business. The investment seemed a perfectly 
safe one, but before the year was done Ware had 
failed so disastrously that there was nothing left 
for his creditors. 

Me had then gone West, and many were the 
letters sent to him by Mrs. Gregg in the days of 
her poverty and widowhood; but for years no 






























Mrs. Knapp wiped the tears from her own eyes. 


reply had come to her letters. 





























































DECEMBER 2, 1831, 


‘And this is the last one T'll ever trouble ny 


| with,"’ she said, as she slowly wrote the fol 
lines with a cramped and trembling hand: 


MR. FRANK WARE.—Dear Sir; 
from the poorhouse, where I have 
end my days, which T don't thin 
and T send ‘this to you, to let you know that't 
here because you don’t pay your just deb 

send you your old outlawed et 


lowing 


T send you tj 
een brouguia 
K will be ape 








Mrs. Gregg laid down her pen while she sat for 
a moment in silent reflection, ler elbow ou the 
table, and her chin in her hand. A 

There was an old, leather-covered Bible on the 
table at which Mrs. Gregg sat. Her eves reste 
on the book when she put down her pen. Sie 
drew it slowly toward her, and opened it at tie 
sixth chapter of Matthew. One of her finger, 
ran up and down the yellow page until she bai 
fonnd the twelfth verse. She bent low over tie 
book, and read : 

“And forgive us our debts, as we forgive cur 
debtors.” 

Nancy Gregg said the words over again and 
again, slowly nodding her head to and fro. Then 
she softly closed the book, and leaned forward, 
her face in her hands. Her gray head dropped 
lower and lower until it at last touched the book, 
and her tears fell on its cover. 

Finally she took up her pen again, and drew it 
many times across the last lines she had writen, 
so that it was impossible to read them. Then she 
wrote: 


To let you know that I have no hard feeling 
against you now, though I have had tn the pas, 
especially when I first came on the town. Buti: 
all right now, and Jn thia, the last letter I shall eer 
write to anybody, J freely forgive youeverstio, 
and wish you well. So no more till death, 

NANCY Gregc. 

Folding this letter she put it and the note into 
an envelope, and asked Mrs. Bates to “back it” 
for her. When the letter had been sent to the 
post-office, Mrs. Gregg said to herself: 

“I'm glad I didn’t write what I set out ts. 
Any one old as I am ought not to hold spit 
against anybody 

‘Three weeks passed, and no answer bad cowe 
to the letter. Mrs. Gregg expected none. Sie 
had determined to dismiss the whole matter 
entirely from her mind, and had almost succeeded 
in doing so, when one cold and snowy afternoon, 
Mrs. Bates came into the cheerless sitting-ruom of 
the poorhouse, and said: 

“Nancy, there's somebody to see you down in 
the parlor.” 

“To see me? Who in the land bas come to st 
me on such a day as this? Not Mary Knapp or 
any one from the village?” : 

“No; it’s some one I never saw before.” 

«why, I can’t imagine who it can be.” 

She went hastily down-stairs to Mrs. Bates’ 
parlor, and there came forward to ineet hers 
tall, broad-shouldered and manly-looking younz 
fellow of about twenty-two or twenty-three yeats 
He had an honest, kindly face, and a friend 
smile as he came forward with outstretched han. 

«Js this Mrs. Gregg?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; that’s my name.” 

“I am very glad to see you. My name is 
Sydney Ware. I received your letter.” 

«What letter ?"” asked Mrs. Gregg, ina toe of 











bewilderment. 
“The letter you sent to my father. He Lid 
been dead several years, Mrs. Gregg. 1 am bit 


11 claims against bis 
of his death, and 
others 


only child. I advertised for a 
estate to be sent in at the tim 
yonrs would have been considered with the 
old as it was. : 

“never knew anything about it until yoor 
letter came with that old note in it, and J wan! 
thank you first for the kindly and generons tone 
of vour letter. I have come to pay you every dolat 
due you on the note, and to tell you how sort | 
fam that the money was not paid long 480.1%! 
how sorry I am to find you here.” : 

“Well, I-I—I'm sure you're real 600d, a 
Mrs. Gregg, still bewildered. “But of com 
have no legal claim on you. 

“But you have @ mora, lam me 
Gregg, and that is more bin ing in my est 
iawenr legal claim could be- J would yay Fou 
if it took every dollar I have.” : 

He drew out a purse as he spoke, and ie 
from it the faded and yellow scrap of paper" 
Gregg had sent him. 

“The note,” he said 
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dollars with thirty years interest at él ae 
ing irty-four lundred dollars 
making a total of thirty-fow mre 


and I think I'd better put in anothi shane Art 
good measure, making it an eve. 4 
| hundred.” 


wagon 
Again the villagers saw the poor es 
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were Ezra Bates and Nancy Gregs- apt 
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old black veil was gone. A smile is 
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face, and her dim eye: i 5 il 
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the little honse that young Mr. cut 
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a I'm coming ap #2 
settled. You 


for yon, and you've uo i 
everything is up there, au 
pretty soon to help you ge 
real happy, Nancy.” * 

“1 am,” said the old woman, with 


little laugh,—“It'll be so grand 
of my own againg an’ Fin 80.8! 


a childish 
in a bom 


to know ta 
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there’s some honest folks in the world yet. If 
there wasn’t, Mary Knapp, I'd still be—be—a 
pauper.”” J. L. Harwocr. 
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STARS BETWEEN. 


Wherefore do the branches sigh 
That lose their leaves of green ? 
When boughs are bare we see the sky 
And stars between. 
—Selected. 


——_o-—___. 


For the Companion. 


WINTERING IN A DUG-OUT. 
In Three Parts. —Part Ill. 
A Wet Spring. 


The pioneer, in the presence of death, is not 
surrounded by friends whose sympathy is in some 
+mengure a consolation. The calamity must often 
be faced alone. 

There was no one nearer than the distant Nor- 
Wegiin settler to whom Helen and 1 could look for 
aid. We were alone with the dead, confronted 
with solemn duties which we seareely knew how 
to perform. I had these things to think of as I 
strove to calm and comfort my heart-broken 
companion during those strangely silent hours of 





the waning night atter Andrew’s death. 


Never did a colder, grayer, 
morning dawn. The sternest ne 
seemed to Le closing in around us. 

Toward noon a large party of armed men passed 
the house at a little distance on enow-shoes. They 
were the avengers, In pursuit of the train-robbers. 

One of them came down to the door and rapped 
loudly—a stern-visaged frontiersman, girt about 
with cartridge belt and revolvers, and with a 
carbine in his hand. 

“Where's Phillister? Is he ready to go?” he 
asked, when I opened the door. 

No,” I replied, with downcast head. 
suunot go with you.” 

But he must! IHe’s pledged!” exclaimed the 
man, with a trace of excitement in his voice. 

“Come in and see,” | said. 

He followed me briskly in. I opened the door 
of the little inner room, and pointed silently to 
the bed. The man started, gazed fixedly for an 
instant, and then, with a movement that appeared 
to be wholly instinctive, pulled off his cap, and 
turned his face toward Helen and me witha glance 
of genuine compassion. 

“That’s hard on you two women folks,” he said, 
briefly. Then, after a moment’s thought, he 
added, “Hadn’t I better carry him out for ye? | 


more desolate 
ssities of life 











“He 
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Compelled by necessity, 1 took down a part of ! the 


one of the partitions Inside of the houee, and with 


place outside the house we left Andrew's remains 
to the care of the kindly frost until spring, and 
then we buried them ina shady apot under one of 
the oaks near my cabin. 





| Andrew's tools constructed a coffin, Ina secure air 





rain had now ceased. The clouds were break- 


Ing away, and the ground was bare In spots. The 
was very refreshing. , 
We hurriedly fed old Spot and the fowls, and, 


Jeaving the doors of the shed and the poultry. 
house open, set off for Helen's. 
Thad remained behind for a moment; but as 1 


The exigencies of our rude life again resumed / emerged from the oaks, following our now icy old 


their sway over us. The winter was snowy and 
cold beyond all precedent in Dakota. The snow- 
drifts were so deep that I could not drive my cow 
to Helen's cabin, or her horse and cow to inine, 
In midwinter, therefore, we had to care for two 
chiims, separated by two miles of well-nigh 
impassable walking. 











Every day a trip must be made from one place | gr 
to the other, although sometimes, during storms, crosxed on the snow, 
the poor animals went without water for two or! water beneath, 


three days. We left 
could reach it, but often the water froze. 





wsy lo phice sufficient fodder from the stacks; luoking in vain for some narrower 


where they could eat their fll, but thig, too, 
attended by much waste. 





path, I saw that Helen had etopped short. 

“Just look at the water!” she exclaimed to me. 
“How are we ever to get across?” 

Down in the hollow beyond, the little creek, 
previously mentioned, was swollen to a veritable 
river, which roared as it rushed along. 

We went slowly forward und gazed upon it in 
veut perplexity. Where two days before we had 
with scarcely a thought of 
there: was now a yellow, snow- 








er In tubs where they clogged torrent fully sixty feet in width. 
Jt was 


For a mile or more we ascended the hither bank, 
place, where 


we find a passable spot. There was little prospect 





“Where's Phillister 2” 





We tried to make the trip every day, when the 


‘There's only one thing that we can do in such a, weather permitted, and for a long time we passed 
case out here. We have to put the dead in the; alternate nights at each place. One forenoon 
snow until we can get a coflin.” during the first fortnight we were caught out in a 

“Oh no, no, no!” sobbed Helen. ‘furious snow squall,—almost a blizzard, —and 





“Well, I wish I could help ye,” aaid the man, 
compassionately. “If we come back this \ + 
and I'm alive, Pll look in and do all I can for 
ye.” 

With a short “Good day!” he went out ana | 
hurried on after his fellow-regulators. 

It was a cold, bright afternoon, and after 
attending to the wants of the hore, the cow and 
poultry in the little stable, I took Helen with me, 
and went back to my home to look after my 
animals, ‘The walk in the fresh, cold air was good , 
for her. Her mind rallied somewhat from the 
paralyzing weight of her grief as we walked over 
the frozen snow. | 

We prepared supper at my dug-out, and re- 
mained till evening, intending to return by the 
light of a nearly full moon which had risen, and 
shone brightly on the snow. 

But as we were setting out, we heard the howling 
of wolves, and did not dare face them. We 
retreated indoors. The hungry creatures came 
about the place, yelping wildly as they dug once 
more at the frozen walls of my little stable. I 
frightened them away by discharging the carbine. 

As we sat beside my little stove that evening, we | 
took our circumstances under calmer considera. 
tion. I wrote a letter to Andrew's parents, who 
lived in West Virginia, telling them of his death, 
and of the wish which he had expressed during 
the last few hours of hils life, that Helen should 
have what he possessed in the way of property. 

As soon as we had returned to Helen's house 
the following forenoon, and had attended to the 
animals, I put on Andrew's snow-shves, and 
taking a part of our money, set off to waik to the 
cabin of the Norwegian settler. I had but one 
thought—to make arrangements for a proper and | 
seemly funeral. 

It was my first experience upon snow-shoes. 
The tracks which T made would probably have 
disqualified me, prime facie, for admiaston to any 
Good Templars’ association. 1 had left Helen 
silently weeping: but months afterward she con- 
fessed to me that, as she hed my surprising 
anties, she had difficulty refraining from 
laughing outright. 

The Norse settler, whose name was Bjornson, 
had great difficulty in understanding what 1} 
wanted, but finally I made him comprehend, as I 
thought, and concluded a bargain with him to take 
our letter to the next town, aud ask the clergyman 
who resided there to come to us if possible. 

I entrusted ten dollars to Bjornson with which 
to purchase a cofin, and then returned to Helen. 

We waited in much distress for two days and 
three nights before Bjornson came to us. Then, 
in his broken English, he endeavored to tell us 
that he had Leen to the town and posted our letter, 
Dut that the clergyman was absent from home, 
anc that, worse still, come rascally fellows whom 
he met there had lured him into a building and 
robbed him of the money. Probably he told us 
the truth. 

Bjornson certainly posted the letter, for I may | 
here add that during the following June a reply 
was received from Andrew's old mother, in West 
Virginia, expressing a mother's grief for her boy, 
and declaring that she wished that his property 
should go, as he desired, to his wife, whont she 
would like dearly to see. 
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| were so near to losing our way that we were 


greatly frightened. To obviate this danger in part 
we cut bundles of sticks and branches, which we 
carried along our beaten path and stuck in the 
snow at distances of about forty feet apart, to 
guide us in case of sudden storms. 

These constant trips added greatly to our hard- 
ships, but both Helen's health and my own 
continued good, though we became somewhat 
weather-beaten from facing the winds so much. 

The frontiersman who had promised to “look in" 
upon us, on his return, never appeared. 
learned afterward that the robbers were pursucd 
in the direction of the Montana line, and that two 
men were killed and several wounded. The man 
who called on us may have been one of these 
victims. 

Another source of anx nd excitement with 
us was “Nero,” Andrew's horse, a young animal 
which had never been well broken either to halter 
or harness. Our attempts to care for him were 
attended by stirring episodes. 

The poor creature tired of his stall; and 1, 
fearing that some harm would come to him from 
Inaction, often attempted to lead him out. I quite 
expected that he would disable me before pring, 
and I wonder that he did not. He bit my arm one 
da 
manner. In fact, it was the last of a long series 
of bites which he had habitually given me. 

February and the greuter part of March passed 

by, the weather continuing steadily cold for the 
most part. Then came a great raln-storm and 
general thaw of the snow. During this down- 
pour, equipped in rub- 
Ver boots whieh we had 
been careful to bring 
with us, we made the 
trip from Helen's house 
to my cabin, where we 
passed the night. 

It rained all night. 
Next morning we found 
that my covered way 
had fallen in, and that 
the snow bad settled 
surprisingly and grown 
very soft. My roof 
leaked badly, and as my 
dugout had not been 
constructed with a view 
to the careful exclusion 
of water, a puddle had 
gathered beneath the 
boards of the floor. 

Still the rain fell in 
floois. It seemed useless to attempt to return to 
Helen's. Toward evening, however, the water 
came into my dug-out to such a depth that we began 
to wish we had done 0. With much difficulty we 
hoisted the floor, and placed blocks beneath It. 

Our heads now touched the low roof. As much 
as two fect of water had collected in the hole 
beneath the floor. 

Ry daylight next morning we were literally 
drowned out; not more than four feet of space 
was left between the submerged floor and the roof. 
We escaped out of doors, from our damp bed, with 
some difficulty. 

Fortunately the weather continued warm, and 




















We’ 


through my dress sleeve, in a most painful | 


that the waters would subside for several days, | 
and yet we must cross It. 

I set at work to build a raft. I cut two logs, 
ch about eight feet in length, from the fallen 
cottonwood tree, and these we dragged down to 
the creek with my clothes-line. 

‘The loga were green and heavy ; but they served 
as frame for the fluor of the raft, which we laid on 
them, using the boards and joists of the floor of 
my dug-out, which was now afloat. 

‘At last we completed a float which I was sure 
would sustain our weight. Then, providing our- 
selves with two narrow strips of bord, each about 
ten feet in length, to use as paddles, we put off. 

The raft moved without dificulty, and we soon 
gained the middle of the creek. There the current 
proved too strong for us. Helen, growing fright- 
ened, sat down suddenly, and clutched the sides. 

Iwas dizzy myself; for the raft revolved two or 
three times, and was carried swiftly down stream. 
Something—either the rotary movement, or the 
sight of the banks and bushes, gliding past us— 
rendered us both actually ‘‘sea-sick.” 

I think we were carried down a hundred yards 
or more, still turning around. Recovering my 
head a little, I then made a vigorous effort to pole 
the raft ashore, and so far succeeded that J ran it 
upon a bunch of submerged brush, ten or a dozen 
feet from the bank, on the side of the stream 
toward Helen's claim. 

Then the raft canted suddenly over with a very 
tipsy movement, and spilled us both off into the 
icy water. It is quite likely that we screamed; for 
although the water was not more than three feet 
deep there, it was terribly cold. I had seized 
Helen, and we scrambled to land, gasping for 
breath. 

Helen declared that she would “never go on that 
horrid thing again.” But J still had hopes of it; 




















and as I was aa wet already as 1 could be, | again 
waded in, drew the raft aghore and secured It. 

We had crossed the creek, although not wholly | 
in the manner that we had anticipated; and with 
chattering teeth we now ran to Helen’s house, 
where we hastened to change our clothes, kindle a! 
fire, aud prepare a warm breakfast. 

I feared that we had taken severe colds, but | 
neither of us experienced any ill effects from the | 
adventure. Hardships had inured us to such 
exposures. 

Luter in the day, after I had recovered my | 
courage a little, 1 went back to the creek, tied a 
stone to the end of my line, and threw it across the | 








667 
stream several times, until I succeeded tn lodging. 
it amidst the brush on the other bank. Then, 
making the hither end of the line fast, 1 pulled the 
raft across the creek by aid of the line. 

Thus 1 established a sort of rude rope-ferry, 
which answered our purpose very well. We 
crossed and recrossed by it twenty times during 
the next two weeka. 

Spring had now returned. My “winter ina dug 
out” had ended. Much more might be toll of my 
subsequent experiences as a homesteader, but by 
far the worst of my troubles were over. 

The season which followed was a very favorable 
one, and Helen and I did our best with our poultry, 
our dairy products and our garden. 

The wheat crop which we rafeed from twelve 
acres of land returned scarcely ten dollars above 
the expenses of cultivation; and we learned that 
we could not make money in raising wheat on 
smull a scale. 

The ambition to possess a large wheat farm still 











Was possibly the ce still spanned it; but nowhere did | possessed us. Not only did we resolve to retain 


both our claims, under the Homestead Law, but 
we took steps to prempt each a quarter section of 
the land which lay between these claims. 

Availing ourselves still further of the generous 
land laws of our country, we entered each a claim, 
under the Timber Culture Act, and thus obtained 
possession of all the available land lying between 
our two original claims, uniting the whole tract 
into one farm. 

In fact, three years were required to make a 
beginning in wheat. Fortunately for us, our first 
wheat crop, on a larger scale, was a good one. It 
net us on our feet. 

Last year we bad three hundred acres in wheat. 
We have to hire several laborers, but I can truly 
say that we are doing well. At present I see no 
reazon why we may not realize the plans and the 
hopes which led us to seek a home in the North. 
west. Meantime, there are many eewlers about us, 
a railroad and a post-office near, and we are very 
comfortable, CHARLOTTE H. SMITH. 

The End. 





For the Companion. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BURROS. 


Stupid, sleepy and slow-moving as he Is, the 
Mexican donkey, or “burro,” bas been an impor- 
tant factor in the development and growth of 
many mountainous districts in the West. 

He bas anticipated the service of the railroad 
train and the stage-coach in the transportation of 
freight and supplies to the most remote mountain 
camps. He is one of the most patient and faithful 
of all beasts of burden, although he 1s seldom 
promoted above the position of a common drudge. 

His elowness aud eureness of movement enable 





him to go up and over the loftiest mountain 

_ summits, around the sharpest, rockiest curves, on 
the narrowest of trails. He plods sleepily along 
at the very edge of the most frightful precipices 
| Without once “loging his head,” or making a single 
j misstep. He goes fearlessly along where his 
Digger brother, the mule, could not go, and where 
his other relative, the horse, would not go if he 
‘could. 

Ile 1s never “skittish;” his temperament is tov 
phlegmatic for that. He is serenely indifferent tu 
the things that affright the soberest horse. 

At his very first sight of a locomotive under full 
headway, the donkey might prick up his ears 
slightly, and the sleepy look in his eyes might give 
way to one of mild curiosity; but all the pufling 
and ecreeching it could do would not make him 
run away. 

But this calm indifference is, I fear, more the 
result of stupldity than of courage. 

‘The traveller to the remote mining camps of the 
West is likely to mect many burro trains going up 
long, steep and winding trails, heavily laden with 
merchandise of every kind, or coming down with 
bags of ore strapped to the animals’ backs. 

It Ig surprising to ee under what heavy burdens 
these little creatures can plod along. The one 
shown in the Ilustration has the greater part of a 
cord of wood on his back. I have seen a family 
moving from one town or camp to another with all 
of their household goods on the back of a single 
burro, and these effects included a small cook- 
stove, a bedstead and Dedding, two chairs, a 
grindstone and frame, and many pots, kettles, 
pang and dishes, 

At the top of this prodigious pile was a baby, 
snugly and securely fastened to the mattress of 
the bed. 

Thus heavily and clumsily burdened, the patient 
little donkey stepped meekly along, seemingly 
Indifferent to the lowliness of his estate, or quite 
eatistied with it, 

Nothing but actual necessity ever Induces the 
traveller, or any one else, to ride the burro from 
one place to another. The little animal’s usefulness 
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- in of burros used 
in this direction is greatly impaired by his; Shaggy’ _Pelone ea teia vel te eines 
iminutive si is unalterable determnina-' in carrying freight ton Iz fitty mile 
Sn a ek hal a slow walk. from a railroad. He did not have the sleepy eve 

, ® t | S: Y, " 

w inuiferent alike to blows, kicks, threats andj of his mates; he had a aly; comes ay 
pleadings, he plods slowly along even on the best | looking out of the corners of lis eyes, 
pleadings, r 


of His gait is so tedious that the man|driver declared that there were times w hen 
th e eS 
roads. His gait is 


out loud.” 

He was always biting 
or kicking some of his 
mates, shying from the 
road, racing madly on 
ahead, or lagging lazily 

behind, or doing something 

else to bring upon himself the 

lash and the reproaches of his 
master. 

He made so much trouble, and 
his influence on the rest of the 
train was so demoralizing that 
Shaggy was finally disowned by 
his master, and turned out to 
shift for himself in one of the 
gulches through which the train 
was passing. 

The children of a miner living 
in the guleh adopted this incor- 
igible animal, and it is to be 
hoped that, under their gentler 
influences, he reformed at last. 

Docile and sluggish as he 
commonly is, the burro rises to 
great heights of wrath and activ- 
ity when engaged in battle with 
one of his own kind. Then 
dull eyes flame, bis ears lie back, 
all his shining teeth are revealed ; 
his hoofs fly up and out, and he 
fights valiantly. 

These combats do not often 
occur, however. At other times the burro is one 
of the meekest and most faithfnl little burden- 
bearers in the world. J. He Lewts. 















The Stubborn Burro. 


who mounts him is soon glad to dismount, and go 
farther and faster on bis own legs. 

A tall man makes himself especially an object 
of ridicule when astride a burro. His feet barely 
escape the ground, and he is likely to hear many | 
amusing but mortifying comparisons and remarks. 

“How do you find the walking to-day?" is 
the ordiuary satirical salutation to a long-legged 
ian thus mounted. 

Children, however, do not seem at all out of 
place on burro-back; “and some of the Rocky 
Mountain boys and girls, with plenty of time 
for such modes of locomotion and childhood's 
capacity for enjoying it, find great pleasure in 
riding over monntain roads or the streets of 
mountain towns on the backs of these queer, 
stupidly submissive little animals. 

Some years ago, at the close ofg: summer day, 
1 was riding on a stage-coach toward a new mining 
camp. Within a mile of the camp we suddenly 
came upon three noisy, rollicking boys, of from 
ten to twelve years of age, astride a single little | European war to be probable at no distant date, 
mouse-colored burro. differ as to which of the European rulers is the 

The little animal seemed to have come suddenly | most likely to begin it. A well-known corre- 
toa realizing sense of the fact that he was being | spondent of the London Times declares that the 
imposed upon, and was flatly refusing to take | issue of war hangs upon the life of the Emperor 
another step with such a load upon his back. Francis Joseph. Should the Emperor die, he 

The burro was in the middle of the narrow| would be succeeded by his nephew, who is 
pass directly ahead of the coach, which had to| represented as a vicious and incompetent prince. 
come to a standstill until the obstinate animat| His accession, the correspondent thinks, would 
could be made to move on. be likely to result in the disruption of the 

“Come, come, get out of this!" called out the | Austrian Empire, and a consequent scramble by 
driver, by whose side I chanced to be sitting. Germany and Russia for varions portions of it, 

“He won’t get out!” replied one of the three | from which war would result. 

Tiders, as he beat the donkey about the cars with| An eminent London editor believes that a 


oS 
For the Companion. 
HUMILITY. 


Behold the narrow sphere, but balf {iumed, 
‘That yonder candle fills, Yet without shame, 
Unenvious of the stars, It lends its fame,— 

Content to serve until itself consumed. 


MaTHEW V. FLatL, 


—+o-—__—_ 


THE CZAR'’S CHARACTER. 


A good illustration of the different points of 
view from which men observe the same question 
or condition of things is afforded by some recent 
utterances by well-informed writers on the present 
situation in Europe. 

These writers, while believing a general 








his fist. European war depends upon the caprices of the | 
‘Lick him up,” retorted the stage -driver,| young German Emperor. At prosent that rest- 
briefly. loss potentate is strongly inclined to peace, but 
“We've been licking him an hour!" replied | he is subject to frequent changes of mind, is fond 
the boy. 


of the science of war, and may any day alter his 
policy to a warlike one. 

Still another writer, not less well known, is 
strongly of opinion that the maintenance of 
Peace or the initiation of war depends upon the 
will of the Russian Czar. 

He asserts that as long as the Czar keeps a 
check on his ambitious soldiers and statesmen no 
collision will take place between the powers. 
When an event so momentous asa general war 
depends upon the life or will of any man, or of | 
two or three inen, the personal qualities of those | 
men become a subject not only of deep interest, 


“Well, now, see here," said the driver, in a 
tone of decision, “you've either got to make that 
little jackass carry you out of the way, or else 
you've got to get off and carry him out of the 
road. If you don’t do one or the other, I'll have 
to run over the whole lot of you!" 

Then the three riders began to belabor poor 
Jack with their legs and fists, while they shrieked 
out, “G'lang! g’lang! Get up! Go on out o° 
here 

But the burro would not “g"lang” nor “get up.” 
He stood perfectly still with half-closed eyes, 
wagging his ears to and fro, a comical picture of 





| Boston. 





but of much public importance. 

The Czar of Russia has long been more or less. 
of a mystery to the world in general. His life is | 
so secluded and apart that even his own subjects | 
can know but little of him. He is only seen in| 
public when he drives hurriedly through the 
streets to his palaces or the railway stations. 

A recent description of the Czar by one entitled 
to Uelief in his accuracy presents in a somewhat 
new light the character of this mighty ruler, 
who holds sway over so many millions of his | 
| fellow-beings, and by a word could plunge Europe 

into war. 

The contrast between the Czar and his remote 
| cousin, the young German Emperor, is a very 
strong one. The Kaiser shows an almost morbid 
activity of mind and body. He seems never to | 


calm and dignified firmness. 

“We don't want to get off an’ give up to hi 
called out one of the boys, obstinately. “We've 
been sitting here about two hours, and we'll sit 
here all night before we'll give up!"" 

“No, you won't!" retorted the driver. «This 
is Unele Sam’s coach ; it’s got the mail on board, 
and that gives it the right of way over this road. 
See? Now you hop off that Jack instantly 

He spoke so sharply that the boys silently 
obeyed. The moment they touched the ground 
the burro slowly walked along ahead of us until 
it came toa little turnout in the road. Then it 
stepped to one side, and we drove on ahead of it. 

L looked back as we turned a curve in the road, 
and saw the three boys again astride the burro, 
which was standing perfectly still. I never be at rest. He is constantly travelling, 
knew which side yielded the palm of stubborn- reviewing, issuing proclamations, dev 
Hess fo the other, but I am inclined to think that cies, and working at important. & 
the donkey came out victorious. He clearly desires t i 

“Shaggy” was the name given toa very small | an effective orat 
burro which was something of an anomaly | 
among his kind. He was very black, with 
rough, shaggy hair like a bear. He was fleet of 
foot, tricky, treacherous and unwilling to work. 




















| 
State problems. 
's to appear asa broad statesman, 
or, and as a skilful warrior, 

The Czar, on the other band, is described as 
being very “‘slow-minded.” His mind works with 
difficulty upon the State questions which come 








‘Up before him. He finds it hard to make his way 
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through the mass of business which 





work at his papers often until two or three o’clock 
in the morning, without having finished his task. 

Alexander the Third did not receive the special 
education usually given to heirs to the Russian 
crown. His elder brother Nicholas, who was the 
heir, did not die until Alexander had reached 
young manhood. Probably, if Alexander had 
been specially trained to fill the throne, he would 
have found his work less difficult. 

One aspect of the Czar’s character which will 
inspire the respect and liking of Americans is his 
undoubtedly deep and devoted affection for his 
fam: His happiest hours are those which he 
spends with his wife and children, and he is 
always relieved when his royal tasks are done, 
and he can return to his domestic circle. 





‘The marriages of princes, which are usually | 


dictated by reasons of State and not by mutual 
affection, are by no means always bappy ones. 
and it is gratifying to see so powerful a ruler as 


the Russian Czar presenting to his people an | 


example of domestic happiness and fidelity. 
———+or--_ 
TO AN OLD CLOCK. 


Ancient tmepleco! nameless years 
Hark the hours since first you stood 
Rich in mellow, Inlaid wood, 
Ready to tell off the lite 
Of ancestral man and wife. 
Was the life you ticked away 
Better than the life to-day ? 
—Portemouth Journal. 


——_+or+—_ 
THE TEMPERANCE UNION. 


“The home against the saloon” was the 
animating principle of the great convention of 
the National and World's Women's Christian 
‘Temperance Unions which was lately held in 
This convention, which represented 
more than ten thousand local unions in America 
alone, with a membership in this country of 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand, was 
attended by delegates from all parts of the world. 
Not only were England and other European 





countries represented, but also Canada, Austral- | 


asia, Japan, China and India. 
The objects of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, as stated in the resolutions adopted 


by the convention, are diverse, hut they group; 


themselves about the central purpose to use 
the influence of women, through the home, the 
church, and such public functions and relations 
fs women possess or may obtain, against vice, 
and chiefly against the vice of drink, which the 
members regard as the central vice of all—the 
*anm of all villanies.”’ 

Few great conventions have ever met which 
showed so complete an absence of disagreement, 
and yet, as we have said, the programme of the 
Union is a very extensive and varied one, which 
must provoke sharp discussion unless the mem- 
bers were practically of one mind. 

This programme demands, first of all, total 
abstinence from alcoholic drinks for the individual, 
and legal prohibition of the manufacture of and 
traffic in such liquors for the State. In order 
that women may work more effectively for these 
things, they are formally advised by the Union 


to use every practicable meaus to obtain the | 


ballot and secure “equal governmental rights.” 
‘The local unions are given leave to render any 
assistance which they deem best to any political 


organization which is acting in harmony with the | 
In several ways in its: 
resolutions the National Union commits itself, | 


principles of the society. 


and urges its members, to work along the line of 
polities. 

In one of its resolutions it protests against 
license or leniency toward lotteries, and condemns 
various public manifestations of vice and immo- 
rality. 

Following its purpose to pursue its objects 
through as great a degree of influence upon 
legislation as it can exert, the general convention 
of the Union petitioned Congress for several 
things. One of these is the ratification by the 
Senate of a treaty 
governments of civilized countries by a Congress 
of Nations held at Brussels last year, and which 





has for its object the exclusion of intoxicating | 


liquors from large parts of Africa, and the more 
complete stamping out of the slave-trade there. 
Congress was also asked to appoint two com- 


missions, composed of men and women, one to! 


investigate social vice, and one to make inquiry 
into the alcoholic liquor traffic; and to settle all 


| difficulties, at home and with foreign countries, 


by arbitration. 


The convention also memorialized the commis- | 


sioners of the World's Fair of 1893 at Chicago to 
close the gates of the Fair on Sunday, and to 


prohibit the sale of intoxicating drinks on the ; 


grounds. 

The influence of the Women's Christian ‘Tem- 
perance Union upon public affairs has already 
been considerable. Largely through its efforts, 
in thirty-five States of the Union special instruc. 


tion with regard to the physiological effects of 
alcohol 





instruction of this sort. 


But the great mass of the work of the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union is not alonz the 





lines of public agitation. There is, besides this, | 


& great deal of direct Lenevole 


ministers 
submit to him from day to day; he is said to 


which was proposed to the | 





has been introduced into the public] 

chools. It is estimated that thirteen millions of | These miserable facts are uot 

children have come under the influence of | £!t! readers against marringes ¥ 
| men, real or pretended. 

| already a belief that a bargain and 

| implied in such unions; the A 


‘nt and evangelistic | is no reason why genuine affectl 
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work. Many neglected children—the 
of them, no doubt, neglected because ther pre 
love drink better than they do their childrens 
cared for and put upon the right road, Inman 
ways the members of this great body continuatjy 
work to protect society at large against drunken. 
hess and vice, or to repair the ravages caused 5 
them. 

The delegates to this great Convention wery 
earnest and manifestly united in their Purpose 
Their deliberations were of u calm and eysteman 
sort, though they were at the same time char. 
acterized by a great deal of enthusiasm. 


Maori 


———— ee 
JOHNSON’S SUCCESS, 


A grent funeral had just passed through tie 
city streets, Tho city councilmen had taken pan 
in the ceremonies for the dead man, who, iu ait 

tion to his other honors, had recently been elere, 
Mayor. : 

“{ have known Johnson since he was a ii," 
one of them said, as they drove back from the 
cemetery. “Did you ever hear how he got his fr 
step upward?” 
sald his companion, who happened to te 
the doctor who had attended Johnson for years, 

“He and his brother kepta little ehop ina silage 
on the Jersey coast. Wright, the broker, was sent 
down there one summer for the sen-bathing, ani 
lodged with them. He noticed that while one of 
the young men ate and slept like other folks, tok 
part in the affairs of the village, and had no higher 
aim apparently than to earn enough to bus a litte 
farm and to marry, James, the other brother, wa: 
always busy until late at night, and up again 
before day at work over his books. During the 
day he developed plane for makiug money. 

“Tt is true that the fleld In which he worked was 
narrow and the profits small, but Wright saw that 
he had strong mental qualities, and that bis sinbi 
tlon was enormous. He watched him closely, ani 








) at the end of the summer offered him a position in 


his office. That was Johneon’s first start. It vas 
the reward of his own efforts. No ‘luck. 

“Once in town, he pushed his own way. le 
gave himself up to business. He wanted tint 
fortune, and then position. He was weaithy when 
he died, and he had held every office with whiet 
his fellow-citizena could honor him; but be was as 
industrious to the last as when he was. poor lad 
That man, sir, was in bis office at work every day 
long before his servants or clerks had left their 
beds.” 

“He will be greatly missed, I suppose?” 

“In business, yea; but he has uo children, as 
you know, and he was an unpopular man. The 
fact is, he had no time to make friends, or to do 
good to others.” 

“Do you know his brother?” 

“No. [have beard he was a farmer in New 
Jersey.” 

1 know him,” eald the phystelan, thoughtfully. 
“He has taken Ife simply and lelsurely; ba 
married and brought up a family of bouest, happr 
men and women. He has lad no inordinate 
ambition, and has done uo excessive work; but be 
has paid his debts and helped bis neighbors, He 
never will be rich, nor probably hold an important 
office, but he is alive, sound and healthy, aul bi- 
influence for good has been a blessing to histowa: 
men, while Johnson, worn out, Iles there. After 
all,” he added, after a moment's ellence, “which 
was the successful man?” 

“Johnson would have been preémineut 
he used hie wealth for the benefit of other: 
his companion. “Ae it was, his nature 
enlarged. That which was the highest and the best 
In him—that would have made the world richerin 
noble thoughts and deeds—was not developel 

“He worked for himself. His ambitions were 
selfish, and his heaps of gold are left for others 
squander in idleness and folly. He dtd his wort 
like an Intellectual machine, and his soul, ehrivelel 
and undeveloped, has gone to its reward. In the 
beat sense his life waa not a succes 
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MARRYING A TITLE. 


Not long ago, a young man of elegant mane 
and appearance arrived at a Westera oie 
registered himself at a hotel as the Prince de 
from Florence. 

He spoke English with a foreign accent, 
simply but richly, and spent money freel 
became rumored that he tad va poes 
taly, including a palace on the Arno. 

? Fashlouable men ealled upon him, and hi 
duced him to their families, and dinner-pett 
were thought to be honored by his presence: rrisge 
it was known that he was not averse to mare 
with an American, young girls took care to appe%" 
before him with all the advantage whieh dress 
luxurious surroundings could acd to their 'ennt 

‘The Prince proved to be an ignorant mal 
babbled foolishly when he talked. But an rane 
palace and the rank of # brincese a 

ations to be blind to these defects. 
fie fas months from his frst appearance one 
he married the only daughter of a mt 
wenlth. Oue of the wedding gifts was a che 
a large sum from the father of the bride. 

Two days after the wedding satisfacters | 
wax brought to the family of the young 2 
her husband was not a prince, but ® Lome a 
Eastern city, who, having come into pomer ) 
a sum of money, resolved to use itand his Be 
attractions as capital to earn a fortune by? once 
The futher of the bride followed them & 

d succeeded In buying her releane ! (a 
who already had begun to 
with indifference. 


dressei 
{Ty soon 
ae i 
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recelves- 
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cn should not be 
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her money for the title which she 
Like all popular prejudices this 
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the motive of a marriage, however great the 
wealth of the wife, or high the rank of the husband. 

Nor Je it only wealthy women and foreign noble. 
men who make in this country a trade of marriage. 

When the little chambermatd accepts the baker 
atthe corner for whom she has no affection, that 
she may escape work and “have a house of her 
own,” she sella herself. 

When the pretty, refined daughter of a poor 
professional man brings her beauty and accom- 
plishments before the notice of a man whom she 
neither loves nor respects, simply because he is 
worth much money, she brings herself into the 
marke: as absolutely as any ware that Is offered 
for sale in the shops. 

Marriage is at the base of all society, and when 
that base 1s so often a false sham, ought we to 
wonder if the whole structure become fraudulent 
and unstable? 





or 


DUTIFUL. 


Moore, the poet, was devoted to his mother, a 
plain and almost uneducated woman. He wrote 
to her bis first letter, and ended it thus: 
“Your absence alll but ill endure, 
And none s0 ill as—THomas Moore.” 

Even when his congs and poems had made him 
famous, and his society was sought by England's 
highest and best, he used to write to her twice a 
week. Athis death she possessed four thousand 
of hia letters. 

He tol her of everything that interested him, 
from the purchase of a pocket-handkerchief to his. 
introduction to the Prince of Wales, subsequently 
George IV., and his visit to Niagara Falls. 

“You, dear mother, can neither see frivolity nor 
egotism in these details,” he writes at the con- 
clusion of one letter, knowing that nothing is 
uninteresting to a mother that concerns her boy. 

Mr. S. C. Hall, in his monograph on Moore. says 
that the poet had given him a small manuscript 
volume of early poems, which he bad written out 
for his mother, and prefaced by these sentences, 
Among others: 
for her who was the critic of my first infant 
productions, J have transcribed the few little 
essnys that follow. ... The critic praises from 
the heud—the mother praises froin the heart. 
With one it is a tribute of judgment; with the 
other it a a gift from the soul.” 











——— er 


“TURN OVER.” 


“Great minds think alike,” yet it is singular that 
two Lord Chancellors of England should have 
made the turning over of a sheet of note paper a 
device for executing thelr neatest joke. 

Lord Chancellor Eldon, having been asked by a 
clerical friend to give him a certain living, wrote 
on one side of a sheet of paper: 

“DEAR FISHER. I cannot to-day give you the 
preferment for which you ask. 1 remain your 
sincere friend, ELDON. 

“Turn over.” 

[On the other side}: “I gave it to you yesterd 

Sir John Sinclair, who had done much for the 
agriculture of England and Scotland, thought the 
nation should present him with a testimonial, and 
wrote to Lord Chancellor Erskine, inviting him to 
subscribe to it. On one side of a eheet of paper 
Erskine replied : 

“MY DEAR SIR JOHN. I am certain there are 
few in this Kingdom who set a higher value on 
your services than myself, and I have the honor to 
subscribe— 

[On the other alde the note concluded]: 

“Myself, . 

“Your obedient, faithful servant, 
“ERSKINE.” 
——~e__ 


CICERO. 


Cardinal Newman was a master in the art of 
writing English. In one of his published letters, 
he expressed the following opinion : 

“As to patterns for imitation, the only master of 
style I ever had is Cicero; 1 think ] owe a great 
deal to him, and so far aa I know, to no one else.”” 

Bishop Wordsworth of St. Andrews, another 
masterly writer of English, says in his autobiog- 
raphy : 

“So far as I have derived benefit from any one in 
the matter of composition, it has been from Cicero. 

“1 do not underrate the advantage of a combined 
study of authors such as Addison, Swift, Boling- 
broke, Johnson, Burke, Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, 
and I may add Horace Walpole; but I m 
that | believe I got more good, not onl: 
Latin but for writing English, from reading Cicero, 
and learning him by heart, than from any other 
source.” 


















ae 
FOR THE LOVE OF IT. 


At a recent county fair in New England there 
was, according to the reports In the local news. 
papers, a continual crowd around one agricultural 
exhibit, which excited a great deal of admiration, 
and was the occasion of many remarks. 

The exhibit was marked, “Raised on an Aban. 
doned Farm.” 

‘The articles chown were grown by a man who 
had formerly followed another otcupation, upon a 
farm in a rough hill town, which its owner had 
found an undesirable piece of property, and had 
practically deserted. 

The exhibit included twenty-two varieties of 
potatoes, several varieties of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye and beans, onlons, pumpkins, squashes, 
melons, beets, carrots and turnips. 

“It was such a display,” the local paper says, 
“as might be made by a carefully attended farm, 
with all the advantages of cultivation 

The people kept the proprietor of the “aban. 
doned farm” busy explaining how he produced 
such wonderful results. His reply was that he 
took delight in farming, and did the best he could. 

“Oh yes,” sald one bystander, somewhat con 
temptuously, “he's farming for the love of It 

“And I imagine,” said another bystander, “that 
if the farmer who had the place befure this man 





























|hot turn their heads when 
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took it had farmed a little more for the love of it, 
he wouldn't have had any occasion to go off and 
leave it.” 

There was sound philosophy in this remark. 
Many an “abandoned farm,” if its true history 
were known, would be found to beYleserted simply. 
because the owner did not enter with zest upon the 
work needed to make it profitable. He did not 
kuow how, and was too indolent to learn; or he 
knew, and was too indifferent to adopt the means 
necessary to ensure success. 

An enthusiast might make a rocky pasture yield 
him a living, while a lazy man might starve upon 
the richest soll. 








Prizes Awarded 
For the Best Folk-Lore Stories. —Competition of 1890-91. 





Jn competition for the Prizes offered one year 
ago for the best Local and Folk-Lore Stories, 
more than two thousand stories were offered. 
After a careful examination of them the prizes 
have been awarded and paid as follows: 






First Prize, One Thousand Dollars, to Miss 
Marie Louisa Whiting, Knoxville, Tenn., for her 
story entitled “Slow Joe's Freedom.” 

Second Prize, Three Hundred Dollars, to 
Mra. Rose Terry Cooke, Pittsfield, Mass., for her 
story entitled “Mother's Doughnuts.” 

Third Prize, Two Hundred Dollars, to Mr. 
Albert Hervis, Boston, Mass., for his story entitled 
“The Silver Tankard.” 








OF A PASSPORT. 


“Mine is rather a hard case," said a discouraged 
graduate of a young ladies’ seminary. “I can't 
get 2 position asa teacher because I haven't had 
experience, and if I am never allowed to teach, 
how am I te get my experience?” A somewhat 
similar paradox was perpetrated by a German 
oficer, mentioned by Mr. Henry W. Wolff in 
“The Country of the Vosges.” This traveller had 
been wandering about Metz, asking questions aud 
seeing the sights, and he s 
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Wle no difference. 
‘There, at Uh c tion, stood a 
jan gendarme, all on the alert, looking ve 
ferocious “with what the German, song calls 
joed air.” He was on the lookout for | 
nt stopped me at onee. 
“Have you a fegitimation about you?” he asked, 
rather grumy. 
“Yes butdo Dw: 
travel in ( 
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He lovl igry, eying with disgust 1 
“Murr n bore, jill too plainly, upon it 
cover the title “France.” 

“I must -ee it, Thear you have been about the 





town looking att 
“itis true: that i 
“TL must see your p: 
Wh Ine 
tion: 
“Do you not understand,” said he, pompously, 
“that Minust sec your passport in order to be able 
ule Whether or not you are entitled to travel 
without one 
Here was le 
must be he 
after havin, 
gravely an 
without one. 


and asking questions.” 

at Lam travelling tor.” 
sport.” 

we of the Emperor's regula. 
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HOW HIGH IS THE ATMOSPHERE? 


One woul hardly think of looking to the moon 
for information about the height of the earth's 
atmosphere. Yet it is in just that way that 
evidence has recently been obtained that the 
atmosphere extends much higher than has com- 
monly been assumed. 


Observations of lunar eclipses made at the 
celebrated observatory of Lord Rosse in Ireland 
have shown that the amount of heat received from 
the moon, which heat is, of course, merely reflected 
sun heat, just as moonlight is only reflected sun- 
light, begins perceptibly to diminish several 
minutes before the shadow of the earth reaches 
the moon. 

The Inference is that the earth’s atmosphere 

artially cuts off the sun's heat as it comes 
Between the moon and the sun ahead of the edge 
of the solld earth, and calculations based upon the 
length of time during which the loss of heat from 
the moon is felt before the eclipse begins, indicate 
that our atmosphere reaches a height of at least 
one hundred and ninety miles. 

How different this is from the height usually 
stated may be seen by consulting a pe ular school. 
book on physical géography, published within a 
few years, in which it is affirmed that beyond a 
heigiit of forty miles the amount of air remaining 
would be too small to affect the sun’s rays percep: 
tibly In any way. i 

So in the thost unexpected, and sometimes 
wonderful, ways we are continually learning 
something’ new about this time-worn globe on 
whose surface we dwell. 























CONSIDERATE. 


‘The Chicago Tribune says—perhaps truly—that 
A minister lately paused in the midst of his dis. 
course, evidently determined that for once the 
more thoughtful of his hearers should not suffer 
for thelr good behavior 

“There were five or six person 
gation, if I mistake not.” he sal 








in the congre- 
ildly, “who did 
or opened just 
now, For their benefit 1 will at the sexton 
has just come in for the purpose of attending to | 
the ventilation. He is attired in plain black. and, 
wears a patch over one eye. I remark, fourthly, | 
that this clause in the text,” ete. 











FOREIGN ENGLISH. 


The dificulties and dangers of using a foreign 
language are exemplified anew in a paragraph 
quoted from Notes and Queries. 


Ina hotel not a hundred miles from the top of 
the Rigi, the following notice is posted : 

“Misters aud venerable voyagers are advertised 
that when the sun him rise a horn will be blowed.’ 

After that the visitor is sufficiently prepared for 
an entry In the wine let: 








“In this hotel the wines leaye the traveller 
nothing to hope for.”” 





COMPANION. 


For an ache. pain orcramp, internal orexternal, use 
“Brown's Household Panacea.”A superior remedy { Adv. 


EASTMAN COLLEGE, Povonuersiz, N. ¥., 
oilers both sexes tue best advantages for a practical | 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- , 
Taphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue, 


“SHORT STORIES,” The new magazine of | 


cosmopolitan fiction. 
Send ten cents In stamps for a specinien copy to 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Bu WEST 23d STREET, NEW York. 


SHOP- 
PING 








We can sell you DRY} 
GOODS and please and 
profit you wherever you 
live. Write for samples 


BY 
and catalogues. 
MAIL. letters are always re-' 


sponded to by return post. JOS. HORNE| 
& CO., 607-621 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Piymouth FAMOUS 


Bra 


Rock *3 Pants, 


CUT TO ORDER. 


We have seven stores in Boston and a 
store In Washington, D.C., Chicago, II1., 
Toledo, O., Dayton, O., Little Rock, Ark., 
Richmond, Va., Birmingham, Ala., Wor 
cester, Mass., ‘Troy, N. Y, 
Memphis, 
Dallas, Te: 1g) 

Towa, Columbus, Ga., Gal 3 
Waco, Tex., New Orleans, 1a. Pen: 
cola, Fla., Atianta, Ga., Manchester, N. 
H., Concord, N. H., Montgomery, ala, 
New Haven, Conn., Springfield, Mass. 
Bar Harbor, Me., Cottage City: Mass. 
jantucket, Mass., 






















BUT you can mail your address 
to us on a postal and reccivea 
full line of Samples and direc- 
tions how tu measure, and we: 
can send the clothing you 
order by Mail or Express 
to any part of U. S. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co. 
Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. 


Address all » Headquarters, 11 10 25 Eliot St.. 
DROP te HORTON, MASSE 
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Edwards’ Orange Spoon. 







PATTERNS: 
Jac Rose, 
Minnehaha, 
Hiawatha, Warner, Windsor. 
Send for Catalogue showing Patterns. 


The Orauge 18 cut across the sections. The bowl {s 
made to fit €ach section and the meat is easily removed. 


Your | The only way to eat an Orange. 


JUST WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID Spoons and Forts 


Will not show wear. Silver always bright. If you can- 
Rot get them of your Jeweler send for Catalogic, 


How bright and shining are the gold and silver gifts 
this Christmas! Fresh from the Jewelers they fairly 
radiate light. You can keep them so, If you will use 
Stilboma—a chemically prepared chamois skin that 
Polishes or burnishes metal surfaces—and never 
Seratches. And you can make last year’s gift look like 
new. 








A large sample of Stilbo1 All be sent to any one 
who will mention where this advertisement was seen 
and enclose six cents in stamps to THE CHANDLER & 
Rupp Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


PALMER'S Piste Primer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, tir. 

herwood, Mr, Parsons and other Pianists. 
‘Se. Dictionary of 2,500 Musical Terms, %c. Book. of 51 
Interludes, 61.50. H.R. PaLMer, Lock Box 241, N. ¥. City. 











girls, 


Searf, 4x15; 
B 








nket Corner Piece, 7x 
Chair or Sofa ‘Tidy, 9x 12; Slipper Pattern, 8x11; Tea or ‘Tray 


A Christmas Specialty for Ladies. 


On Page 38 of THe Pxemium List our Kensington 
Art Embroidery and Stamping Outfit is fully illustrated. 
With this Outfit, home can be made more beautiful. 
Stamping Outfit should be in every home where there are 


This 


This Outfit consists of the following list of the Stamping 
Patterns; the size of each is given: Splasher, 9x25; Lam- 
brequin, 8x 25; 
peating Border, 3 1-2x9; 
Pocket, 2x 245 Pine Pillow, “Balmy 
Piece, 7 1-2x 7 1-23, Dressing-Case 


Flannel Skirt or Blanket, 2 3-4x 10; Re- 
Umbrella Bag, 2x24; Cane 
Sleep,” 14x15; Corner 
carf, 4x18; Sideboard 
Table Scarf, 4x 17: Sofa Pillow, 12x 15; Baby 
‘able-Spread Corner, 14% 14; 
Cloth, 6x8; Apron Corner, 












8x10; Large Table Scarf, 9 x 18: “Good Morning” Pillow Sham, 12x 13; “Good Night” Pillow 


Sham, 12x13: Duster Pocket, 4 1-2x9; Small 


style, 4x45 





Dvilies, new 





Spray, 4 1-2x4 1-2; Panels or Tidies, 7x 155 


Braiding Pattern, repeating, 3 1-2 wide; Apron, 9x17; Braiding 


Pattern, repeating, 3 wide; Doilies, 4x 4; Carver’s Tray Cloth, 5 1-2x13; Wreath, for Hat 


Crowns, Centres, etc., §x 5; Laundry Bag, 6 x 8; 
6x10; and Complete Alphabet, 2 inch initial; 





School Bag, 3 1-2x9: Shoe or Slipper Pocket, 
Slumber Roll, 7x13; Beautiful Spray, 7x9; 


Rose, 7x 8; Outline Design, 5 x 18; Outline Design, 7 x 18. 
The Outfit now contains the entire assortment of Perforated Stamping Patterns mentioned 
above, 3 Boxes of the P. M. Indelible Stamping Powder, 3 Distributing Pads, Chart, with 
Lessons, 1 Illustrated Lesson in Art Embroidery, 1 Set of 2-inch Alphabets. 
Price of the complete Outfit, $1.00. Postage and packing 15 cents additional. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. When you order 


the Stamping Outfit, and enclose 10 cents addi- 


tional, we will send you a copy of the Jenny June 50-cent “Lady’s Manual of Fancy Work,” 


containing 500 illustrations. 


THE YouTH’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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SIVE 


Baking Powder Tests 


The United States Official 


Investigation of Baking Powders, made, by authority of 
Congress, in the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., furnishes the highest authoritative informa- 
tion as to which powder is the best. The Official Report 


Shows the ROYAL to be a 
cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, superior to all others in 


leavening power (“ 





S. Dept. Agricult’e 
53) 2 S90 |* 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DECEMBER 2, 19, 











For the Companion. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


His Work among the London Poor. 


By Archdeacon F. W. Farrar. 


During Lord Shaftesbury’s lifetime, in speaking 


at gatherings of the working-classes or of poor 
children, I used sometimes to ask my humble 
audiences whom they regarded as their greatest 


living friend? The answer always used to come 


certainty when the youth, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, living on bread and water with one negro 
Jad in an ink-stained garret, issued the first num- 
Liberator. 
A toes pans have heard the incident which 
decided the destiny of Lord Shaftesbury. He 
was a schoolboy at Harrow-on-the-Hill, and a8 
he stood on the hill he noticed, with disgust and 
generous indignation, the bratal levity with which 
some low undertakers were conducting @ pauper's 
funeral : aioe ie 
He's onies 2 Sanper bon nobody owns. 

Early teaching, aided by the grace of God, bad 
instilled into the boy's mind a deep sense of the 
awful sacredness of man as man. In every 
human being he had learned to recognize the gift 
of immortality, the potential grandeur of eternal 
holiness, the infinitude of capacities which might 





hereafter be developed. In the poorest and hum- 


blest he saw a soul for whom Christ died. 


promptly and heartily, “The Earl of Shaftes- 


bury!” 4 
If the question were to be asked in these days, 


a different and by no means nngnimons answer 


might be given by assemblages of artisans; and 
schools of children would probably remain dumb. 
It is not, indeed, the case that Lord Shaftesbury's 
example has fallen fruitless into the soil of our 
national life. It would be disheartening and 
distressing if such lives left no imitators and 
followers. But self-sacrifice is always fruitful, 
and as some one has said, “It is astonishing how 
much goodness goodress makes.” The most 
precious thing about unselfishness is that it is 50 
prolific to multiply itself. When the disguised 
prince in Tennyson's “Princess” mourns over the 
failure of human endeavors, Ida answers him: 
oat tet me OU can 


‘They, with the sun and moon, renew thelr ] 
Forever blessing those that look on them. 


The ideal of life which Lord Shaftesbury worked 
out for himself has become the ideal of life to 
multitudes of blessed toilers who are lifting their 
strong arms to bring heaven a little nearer to this, 
our earth. Cowper wrote years ago: 


And we can boast, in these degenerate days, 
Of one who wears a coronet and prays. 

He was alluding, I suppose, to Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon ; but in these times the number of 
those who wear coronets and pray is perhaps ag 
large, relatively, as the number in any other 
class. Nota few of the rich and the noble have 
been led by the records of Lord Shaftesbury to 
see that 


ot die; 
thelr ent, 





Kind hearts are more than coronets, 


and that the happiness which we win by doing 
good is incommensurate with, because it infinitely 
transcends, the happiness which men vainly 
imagine that they can derive from the selfish 
hoarding or the luxurious squandering of wealth. 

There are two ways in which men can help 
mankind—by giving and by serving. Something 
may be done by charitable gifts, by public-spirited 
munificence and ready contributions to the fur- 
therance of good. 

If men can do—or think that they can do—no 
direct, immediate work by which their neighbors 
or their race may be made proportionately better 
and happier, then it becomes overwhelmingly 
incumbent on them at least to set aside some 
Portion of their substance for other than selfish 
ends. 

Lord Shaftesbury was far from being a rich 
man, but he gave what he could spare of his 
income, and in doing so he was blessed. 

Carlyle describes how, when he was a little 
Scotch child in the hut of his peasant father, oue 
wintry day a poor, ragged beggar came shivering 
to the door. Moved by the divine instinct of 
pity, the child climbed up to the mantel-piece 
where stood the little earthen jar—the “thrift-pot,”” 
as it used to be called—in which was stored the 
little treasure of his pennies and halfpennies. «I 
emptied it,” he says, “into the hands of the beg- 
gar, and 1 felt at that moment what the bliss of 
heaven was like.” 

‘Yet the bliss to be derived from any form of 
personal service for the good of our fellow-men 
is far greater than that of mere almsgiving. To 
the delight of giving, it adds the delight of sym- 
pathy and conscious self-sacrifice. We are apt to 
pity the great heroes of unselfishness; to bewail 
the persecutions to which Adoniram Judson was 
subjected, the hardships borne by John Howard, 
the leprosy of Father Damien, the premature 
death of Coleridge Patteson. But the selfish are 
far more deserving of pity. God's faithful 
workmen may be ‘destitute, afflicted, tormented,” 
but they are rarely unhappy. 

Lord Shaftesbury was not habitually cheerful; 
he was often deeply depressed and disheartened. 
Nevertheless his life was a very happy one, for 


The high desire that oth 
Savours of heavens’ ters should be blessed 








It is interesting to notice how many great 
careers have sprung from some strong impression 
made in childhood, or from the vow of a boy's 
heart. The slave-trade was practically doomed, 
the first stroke of the hour of emancipation had 
sounded in England, when the youth ‘Thomas 
Clarkson sat down on the hillside on his way 
from Cambridge, and made up his mind that, if 
the slave-trade was evil, it was his duty to devote 
his life to the struggle against it. 

Avolition in America practically became a 








Lord Shaftesbury. 


dedicate and consecrate his life to the service of 
his fellow-men, and above all, of those who needed 
his service most. Something taught him that a 
true Christian must follow the example of his 
Saviour Christ, who loved those whom none had 
loved before, and loved them as none had ever 
loved before. 

The distinctiveness, the divine originality of 
the love of Christ, consisted in this, that He not 
only loved the lovable but also the unlovely. He 
not only loved sweet little children and men of 
tender and generous and candid natures, but also 
the ugly, the blind, the halt, the maimed, the 
fallen, the corrupted. He was the friend of pub- 
licans and sinners, and Samaritans. He stooped 
to save not only priests and Pharisees, but 

OF eg cormupied Say isamentes ume 
ighted with famine, swoll’n with luxury. 

Lord Shaftesbury understood this element in 
the divine example as it has been understood 
by others of the world’s purest and sweetest 
benefactors. He knew the meaning of the words, 
“They that are whole have no need of the 
physician, but they that ate sick.” 

This large-heartedness of sympathy brought 
him into contact with men of all classes, and so 
created in him a wide and invaluable experience. 
Hence his boyish vow must ever be reckoned as 
an era in the history of philanthropy. 

I will mention first some of the good works in 
which I witnessed his activity, and then the gen- 
eral characteristics of his labors for the world of 
sorrow, poverty, and sin. 

We used to have in Westminster a little society 
called “The Window-gardening Society.” Tt was 
intended to encourage the poor in the habit of 
brightening their rooms and houses with plants 
and flowers. Cuttings of plants were largely 
siven away at the proper season, which the poor 
were to keep and care for; and towards the close 
of the summer our Abbey Garden was thrown 
open, and prizes of some value were given to all 
the poor and to the boys and girls who could 
Produce the hest and most flourishing plants. 

On these occasions superb shows of roses and 
hothouse flowers used to be sent by ladies of 
wealth and rank to decorate the tents in which 
the humble geraniums or carnations of the poor 
were ranged. All St. James's, in silks, used to 
come to meet all St. Giles's—or rather all West. 
minster—in frieze. The band of some Boys’ 
Refuge used to play, and the little waits and 
strays and street Arabs of the neighboring lanes 


la privilege of which they availed themselves in| them the striking fact that, with 


t scarcely ay 
aely enjoyed. exception, every criminal career begins bety 

dreds, and which they hugely enjoye F ns between 

nate ohien of the society was to encourage in | the ages of fifteen and twenty. Let the church of 


ra sense of beauty, a love for the works 
Verdoa: and a desire to brighten and beautify 
their dingy and squalid homes. 
Year after year Lord Shaftesbury used to come 

to that distribution of prizes, and year after year, 
even when the rain was falling, the ragged and 
the indigent gathered in crowds around him, to 
hear the kindly words of wisdom which none 
knew bow to utter so well as himself. And, 
generally speaking, 1 may say that whenever I 
‘heard Lord Shaftesbury speak at any charitable 
gathering, be not only spoke weightily and to the 
{ point, but generally said something better worth 
remembering than any other speaker, even when 
other speakers surpassed him in eloquence. 
I was once asked toa supper given to London 


the State or the exertions of private infueny 
get hold of the youths of a nation during those 
perilous years, and, though crimes might of 
course still be committed, yet the existence of y 
well-known class of professional criminals Would 
be eliminated from Christian communities, 

Thave often repeated that remarkable testimony, 
and it has had its weight in stirring up the efors 
which are now, happily, being made on all sides 
to promote the welfare of our Browing boys, 

It used to be said that we provided tor the 
people schools and churches, hut left it to the 
devil to provide their anmusements. That reproath 
is not wholly removed, but it is less true than 
once it was. 

It would take me too long to describe Lond 


Then and there he vowed a vow that he would 





thieves and others—the lowest of the low, the 
most. wretched of the miserable, nay, even the 
criminal and depraved. Lord Shaftesbury was 
to address them, as 
well as myself. His 
speech struck me as 
chiefly remarkable 
from the depth of its 
sympathy. He gave 
to those poor, fallen, 
despairing people good 
advice, but he gave it 
in the kindliest way ; 
in the way least likely 
to pain their suscepti- 
bilities, and to touch 
their hearts and con- 
sciences. 

He did not preach at 
them; he did not de- 
nounce them; he did 
not speak to them 
with irritating conde- 
scension; he did not 
adopt the tone of a 
Pharisee and a supe- 
rior who stepped down 
to them out of a higher 
atmosphere. He spoke 
to them courteously, 
genially, never for- 
getting their dignity 
as human beings, and 
as sharers with him 
of the common mys- 
teries of life and 
death, of corruption 
and immortality. 

Among other things 
he amused them with 
the story of a friend- 
ship which he had 
struck up with a cross- 
ing-sweeper, who one 
day stopped him as he crossed the road, and, 

with some apologies, gave him an invitation to 
be present at his wedding. 

“Of course I will come to your wedding,” said 
Lord Shaftesbury. “I should think myself a 
very bad sort of fellow if I refused.”” 

So the great Earl, the descendant of many 
earls, whom ignorant and malevolent detractors 
described as “the proudest man in England,” 
went to the crossing-sweeper’s wedding, and by 
doing so probably received a great deal more 
happiness than he conferred. But here lay the 
secret of bis power. He could feel genuine sym- 
pathy. He honored men as simply men, and not 
for adventitious circumstances and extraneous 
honors. : 

I more than once invoked his assistance in the 
endeavor to do good. When I first came to work 
in London, in 1876, I was specially struck with 
the almost total absence of any provision for the 
care of the youth in our great cities. 

L incessantly called attention to this neglect. 1 
pointed out that the nation spent millions of 
pounds on the education of the children, and 
then turned them loose at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen to survive or perish, as the destinies might 
decree, in the burning, fiery furnace of temptation 
in the streets. 1 even ventured to summon a 
meeting of eminent men—representative laymen 
and clergrmen—to consider whether something 
could not and should not be done to remedy this 
strange neglect. 

It was a cause which I have incessantly pleaded, 
and I feel it a privilege to have been permitted to 
take my share in the formation and support of the 
Diocesan Council for the benefit of young inen, 
of the London Sea-side Camp for Doys, of the 
Finsbury Polytechnic, and of various youths’ 
institutes which have gone far to remedy the old 
state of things. 

The meeting of which I speak was summoned 
in the famous Jerusalem Chamber of Westminster 
Abbey—the room from which have proceeded the | 
Authorized English Bible, the Revised Version, 
the Westminster Confession, and the last form of 
the English Prayer Book. 1 asked Lord Shaftes- 
bury to take the chair. He consented willingly 
and at once, for neither age, nor weariness, nor 
the incessant demands upon his time, were ever 
allowed to stand in the way of his efforts to do 
good. 

In his opening speech he made a remark of the 
utmost importance. He said that he was fre- 
quently led to consult the police in order to avail 


| 





and purlieus were udiitted free into the garden, 


she thought it over and saw 


didn’t scramble to light the parlor 
saw company coming, 
in a sbut-up room. 
we lived, and as we took care 0 
fully, things were always n 


Shaftesbury’s noble and almost numberless eforts 
on behalf of missions, home and foreign, for te 
protection of climbing hoys, for the suppression 
of the opium trade, for poor curates, for homes 
for inebriates, for idiuts and the insane, for pris 
oners, for the blind, for needle-women, for railway 
servants, for cripples, for shoe-blacks, for coste. 
mongers, for cabmen, for early closing, for the 
Saturday half-holiday, for orphans, for the 
temperance movement, for destitute children. 
His was an all-embracing charity. What man 
ever received, as he did, such homely presents ay 
slippers worked by indigent boys, and a donkey 
driven by straggling costermongers? Of what 
other man could it be said that two such benetits 
to the poor as the liberation of women and 
children from the horribly degrading slavery of 
mines and factories, and the foundation of ragged 
schools, which led ultimately to compulsory 
national education, owed everything to his exer- 
tions? 

Westminster Abbey has witnessed many glor- 
‘ous and pathetic spectacles; but probably it never 
presented an aspect so dear to angels and the 
King of Angels, as when the representatives of 
the sick, the suffering, and the destitute—the 
alleviators of every form of human misery— 
were gathered under its “high, embowéd roof” to 
witness the faneral service in Lord Shaftesbury’s 
honor. 

Jeremy Bentham wrote of his friend, Jobn 
Howard, and it may be written even more truly 
of Lord Shaftesbury, “For departed kings there 
are appointed honors, and the wealthy have their 
gorgeous obsequies. It was his nobler fortune to 
clothe a nation with spontaneous mourning, and 
to go down to the grave amid the beuedictions of 


the poor.” 
a 
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‘(KEEPING UP.” 


“When I was a young girl,” said Aunt Sabrins, 
“I was vain of appearances, as a great many 
young girls are.” She glanced over the rim of 
her spectacles in the direction of her two nieces. 
“And of all things, I was most afraid of being 
laughed at. 
“] was passing the store corner one winter day. 
The walking was very treacherous. Dry snow 
had fallen over ice, and it was hard work to keep 
up. Some people whom I knew were standing in 
the store porch talking, and just as I bowed to 
them one of my feet slipped, aud } started to fall. 
“Now probably it would not have hurt me 
much if I had fallen. There was enough mow 
over the ice to prevent a contusion, and nine times 
out of ten, in falling, it is better to let one’s self 
come down easily than to strain one’s self in 
trying to keep up. 
“But there were all those people! | thonght I 
should rather die than fall. So I gave a grest 
wrench, and just saved myself. : 
“Perhaps the people in front of the store did not 
see that I had slipped at all. But presently mY 
back began to give me very sharp pain, and by the 
time I had reached home I was suffering intensely 
“Well, there’s no need to go into percents 
but the upshot of it was that 1 was in bed ie 
winter, and mother had to take care of me, bes! 
doing all the rest of her work and mine, and 
this day, if ] turn myself about too suddenly, I'm 
reminded of that slip. : sae 
“As I lay on my back all that winter, I di ; 
deal of thinking—especially on the nights lien 
couldn't sleep. And 1 made up my mind, a 
firmly, never again to hurt myself by # fools 
t to keep up. 
OTe next salnter father died, and mother and 


re left with at 10 
“ ith barely enough money 
I were left alone, wii sh ° 








keep us. Then the philosophy which bs 

dered on my sick-bed came to my aid. [said 

my mother: , aoe 
“ «Suppose we just keep house 19 the sitting: 


v" in the 
room this winter, mother, and have @ re et 
cook-stove only. We could move the drwy 
is over the kitchen now and my tthe ae 
the room over the sitting-room, and seep 
It would be warm enough with ae a an oe 
i t she didn’t lik be 
‘acute ore the wisdom of is 
honestly, t00- We 
fire when we 
and then freeze our guests 
took them in where 
f the rooms care: 
eat and clean. 


We carried it ont, and did it 


We just 


pad 





himself of their experience. He had learned from 


“By spring we had put by a little money 
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had been well and as comfortable as if we had 
kept three fires burning. 

“That was the first time I tried detting myself 
fo easy,” instead of wrenching myself to keep up; 
but T've tried it many a time since, and always 
have been glad that I did. 

“When I have had to choose between a new 
winter bonnet and new flannels, I always took 
the flannels. When we've had to give our com- 
pany plain food or else half-starve ourselves after 
they were gone, we have let them share with us. 
When the parlor sofa and the sitting-room lounge 
both gave ont in the same year, we bought a nice 
new lounge, and made a chintz cover for the sofa. 

“I couldn't tell you all the things that wrench 
in my back has helped me to—and from, but it's 


@ good thing, my dears, when folks don’t need to , 


wrench their own backs to learn the lesson. I 
didn’t tell you this by accident.” 

The girls looked at each other, laughing and 
blushing; but that afternoon they came home 
from a shopping expedition and rushed up to 
Miss Sabrina's room with their parcels. 

“We've been buying our winter things, aunty,” 
said Belle, the older one, adding, with a meaning 
smile, “Of course you didn’t know anything 
about it; but instead of the black silks we each 
got a nice merino and a pretty brown worsted for 
mornings, and some good woolen underwear. 
Sust feel!" 

She pulled out of her bundle the soft, warm 
garments, adding, “Father could spare us only 
just so much, you know, and we thonght we'd let 
your wrench answer for us, too!”” 

“I've never been able to say that I was wholly 
sorry I did it,” said Aunt Sabrina, “and now— 
well, I declare if I'm not glad!” 


+e 
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CHIEF GOOD THUNDER. 
By Aight Rev. H. B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota. 


I made my first visit to the Lower Sioux 
agency in June, 1860. One day the head chiefs, 
Wa-lea-sha (White Dog) and Wa-ke-an-washta 
(Good Thunder), came to see me. I still can see 
their earnest facgs as they told ane the story of 
their wrongs. They said that they had sold to 
the government eight hundred thdusand acres of 
land, in order to obtain help to become like white 
men; that they had waited three years and had 
not received one penny.- Under their old treaty 
they were to receive two thousand dollars a year 
for schools; but not one Indian child had learned 
to read. 

Then Wa-lea-sha added, “White men would 
not have a Great Father whois a thief and a liar. 
I suppose that he has sent the money; but the 
cars go very fast, and it must have been shaken 
off. Ask him to send men to look it up, for his 
red children are weary waiting for it.”” 

‘They urged me to send them a missionary and 
a teacher. 1 sent them the Rev. Samuel D. Hin- 
man. 

Good Thunder was very earnest in pleading for 
aschool. He had a beautiful little girl, ten years 
old. She was one of the loveliest children I have 
ever seen. Her hair was black as a raven’s wing, 
her eyes gentle as a fawn’s, and her face of clear 
brown, with just a blush of pink. 

Good Thunder said, “I want my child to be- 
come like the white man’s daughters. Will you 
take her to your home ?"" 

At Faribault we had an Indian school, named 
Andrews Hall, after the first missionary to the 
Mohawks. Here we took the chief's pretty 
danghter, whom we named Lydia 
Sigourney, after the gentle poetess 
whose heart went out in pity to the 
Indians. 
~ None of our Indian children grew 
more rapidly in grace and wisdom 
than Lydia. But in the spring of 
1862 the child was taken very ill, 
and we wrote to her father. When 
the wild Indians heard this news 
they came to see Good Thunder and 
called him a fool. “You let your 
child go to a school where there are 
children of our enemies, the Ojib- 
ways. They bave poisoned her, 
and she will die. You see what 
comes of trusting the white man.” 

The poor Indian came to Fari- 
bault with a sad heart. He came 
.o my honse and repeated to me the 
story the wild Indians had told him. 
I said, Good Thunder, go and see 
your child and ask ber if she has 
heen poisoned.” 

He saw Lydia. She heard the 
story and said, “Father, these Ojib- 
way children are my sisters. There 
are no enemies among those who 
love Jesus. Do you see these flowers 
and these berries? They brought 
them to me.” 











THE YOUTH’S 


1862, he and his friends faced death and the fury 
of their savage kindred to save the lives of the 
white women and children who were prisoners. 

Good Thunder, Paul Ma-za-kute, and others 
were threatened with death if they resisted the 
other Indians. They threw back their blankets 
and said, “Shoot me! You can’t keep me from 
speaking the trath or doing right.” It was due 
to these friendly Indians that over two hundred 
women and children were saved and delivered to 
General Sibley at Camp Release. Good Thunder 
became his chief of scouts, and no soldier of our 
army has a nobler record. 

1 have often been asked if our Indian scouts 
can be trusted. I have never heard of a single 
instance where they proved faithless. 

After the massacre of 1862, and when General 
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named their village Good Thunder, in honor of 


671 


On reaching his home they were told that he 


this brave Christian chief. In the summer of 1889 | was within, and were shown to his room. There 


the people of the town invited him to celebrate the 
Fourth of July with them. He accepted. Mean- 
time, a man who had no love for Indians told the 
people of the town that the original Good 
Thunder was dead, and that this man was an 
impostor, who had stolen his name. The state- 
ment was made so positively that the people 
believed it, and wrote to the chief withdrawing 
their invitation, stating the reason. 

Good Thunder came to my house—a journey 
of one hundred and fifty miles—and told me his 
trouble. I said, “We will prove to these people 
that you are the real hero.”” 

General H. H. Sibley and myself sent letters to 
the people at Good Thunder, and told them that 








Aunt Sabrina’s Story. 


Sibley had driven the hostile Indians across the 
Missouri River, the General stationed camps of 
scouts, twenty miles apart, along our Western 
border. He told these scouts to shoot any Indian 
who came into the State to murder white people. 

A party of seven Indians murdered a family of 
whites near Mankato. 
maranders were captured by whites and hanged. 
One of the others was killed, one escaped, and 
one was brought a prisoner into a camp of Indian 
scouts. 

The captured Indian's own uncle was chief of 
scouts in that camp. The young man said, “My 
uncle, Iam glad you are here; you will save my 
life.” The chief said, “Do you see my uniform? 
Tam not your uncle. Iam a soldier, to kill men 
who commit murder. Soldiers obey orders.” 

He took up his gun and shot the young warrior 
with his own hand. 

Nearly eight years ago Good Thunder bought 
eighty acres of land near his old home in Minne- 
sota. He came at once to see me, and said, “I 
cannot live without the Tipi-Wakon (the church). 
I want to bring here all of the friendly Christian 
Indians who are living in Minnesota. I will give 
you all of my land if yon will build mea church.” 

I refused, but he repeated the offer again and 
again, until at last T accepted twenty acres of his 
land for the erection of a church, school and 
parsonage. 

At the laying of the corner-stone of the church, 





Chief Good Thunder. 


It was evident that the child could not live long, | Good Thunder handed to mea paper signed by 


and upon my advice her father took her home. | all the Indians. 
In June Mrs. Whipple and I visited the Sioux | men,” it said. 
We found the child near her other | you who brought this new path to us. 


Mission. 


“We were once heathen wild 
“We are now Christians. It is 
You have 


home, and on the second day of July she died. 1 | been our Father; your wife has been our Mother. 


never saw a more beantiful death-bed. 


Will you name this Tipi-Wakon, this sacred 


The death of Lydia made Good Thunder a | house, for her—Saint Cornelia?” 


Christian hero; and all through the dreadful 


Soon after the Sioux outbreak of 1862, some 


Sioux massacre, which came on August 18, | white settlers in Blue Earth County, Minnesota, 





Three of these seven } 





we had known the chief thirty years, and that this 
was the brave hero who saved so many captives. 
They then sent another invitation and a committee 
to welcome their Indian gnest. 

The village outdid itself in generous hospitali 
Good Thunder rode with his wife in a separate 
carriage, and had the seat of honor at the banquet. 
Asked to address the people, he rose and said: 

“My friends, I thank you for the honor you 
have given me. You have named your town 
Good Thunder. Perhaps, some day, when we are 
all dead, some one will ask, ‘Why did these white 
men give their village this name?" They will 
hear the story of an Indian who did not forget the 
kindness of white men, who in the time of tronble 
saved their women and children. 

“Tam glad. We do not like to be forgotten. 
My name will live. But, my friends, if this is a 
town where people go to saloons and not to 
church, where they swear and do not pray, where 
they live bad lives, I do not think it will be any 
honor to have your town bear my name. 

“J hope you will be good people. I have done.” 

Good Thunder pays his old bishop a visit every 
year, and not one of my friends has a warmer 
place in my heart. 

eS 
IN OLD TIMES. 


In the older and smaller New England towns, 
where everybody’s affairs are known to everybody 
else, a courtship, even to-day, is a matter of hardly 
less than universal interest. As a result many 
amusing traditions of odd courtships are handed 
down for the entertainment of the young people 
of to-day. Some of these lovers seem to have 
been characterized by more fidelity than ardor. 

It is related that in one village there was a 
couple whose courtship lasted for forty years. 
During this long period, Obed, untess in rare cases 
of sickness or fainily troubles, never failed to go 
every Saturday evening, carefully arrayed in his 
best, to call on Maria. 

Maria, on her part, never failed to respond in 
person to his knock, and hold the front door open 
a crack with one hand while the other grasped her 
knitting. Their dialogue, which never varied by 
more than a word or two, ran thus: 

“Evenin’, Maria.” 

“Evenin’, Obed.” 

“I kinder thought I’d call. 
you was lonely.” 

“Well, I aint lonely, Obed, so you better go 
right home agin !”” 

Then the door and the conversation closed. 
But at the end of forty years the two were mar- 
ried, Maria giving as her reason for consenting 
that she was so tired of Obed's ridiculous 
behavior she thonght she had better marry him 
to be rid of him: 

Of a younger but scarcely less placid couple it 
16 related that the wedding day having come, the 
guests assembled at the bride’s house, and the 
bride herself made her appearance. All was 
ready for the ceremony; but the bridegroom did 
not appear. 

It was a wild and stormy winter night and the 
country roads were bad. He might have been 
thrown from his carriage and injured, or else he 
had been seized with sudden sickness. Two of 
the guests at last started in seareh of him, 





I thought maybe 





he sat, bis shoes and stockings off; and his feet 
soaking in a tub of hot water! 

He looked up in great surprise at their entrance, 
and when asked why he had failed to come and 
be married, replied that the weather was so all- 
fired bad, he thought of course the wedding would 
be put off. He was assisted to make a hasty 
toilet and hurried away to the wedding. 


—o—___ 
For the Companion. 


HOW TO CURE FURS. 
By an Old Trapper. 


First catch the animal. After its death take 
the skin off as soon as possible unless the creature 
was drowned. In that case wait till the fur is 
ary. : 
Hold the animal up by the hind-legs. Stretch 
them apart and make a cut from each hind-foot 
along the top or back of the leg to near and under 
the tail. Leave the tail uncut with the back of 
the skin. 

Work the fingers under the skin around and 
over the back near the tail. Pull this out of the 
skin by placing a split stick on the tail, while the 
other hand holds the body. 

After the tail fur is pulled off the inner stump, 
pull the skin off whole from the hind-legs toward 
the head. Do not cut down the belly. On 
coming to the fore-legs work around them with 
the fingers and pull them out of the skin. 

Then work the skin off to the tip of the nose. 
Cut this off so it will hold on or over the end of 
the board, to keep the skin stretched properly. 

At the beginuing cnt carefully around all the 
natural openings of the skin, so as to save all the 
fur and not tear the skin, Work off the hide 
with the fingers, using the knife as little as 
possible. Thus you will keep the skin white. 

To stretch the skin. The best way is to use a 
board. Cut it a little longer than the stretched 
skjn is from the tip of the nose to the tip of the 
hind-leg. Make the board as wide as can well he 
pushed into the skin. The board should be not 
more than three-eighths of an inch thick in the 
| middle, and tapered to a thin edge at each side. 
Most of the small animals are one-third head, 
| or one-third forward of the fore-lees. Make the 





Flo a 





board tapering slightly, narrowing from the hind 

end to the fore-legs. Then cut it in the shape of 

a tapering flatiron to the tip of the nose. 
Pull the skin on the board fur inside. 


take off all grease and flesh 


possible. Make two “swords,” 

or strips of wood as long as 

the board. Run one under aa 

the skin down the middle of a Peas 
the back, and the other down the belly side. Thus 
the skin is raised from the board and stretched. 

Catch the under lip, on the end of the belly 
sword, so as to draw it well up to the nose. Pull 
the bind-feet back tight and tack them in place to 
the edge of the board. Pull at the roots of the 
tail with one hand and at the same time rub the 
skin backwards with the other, so as to stretch it 
without tearing. Tack it to the sword, and tack 
the edge of the belly side likewise. 

To cure the skin. Hang the skin up by the 
nose in the shade. It should not be near a fire 
nor any other object. Fresh air should be all 
around it. 

These directions carefully followed will give 
the best-ventilated, least-tainted, dryest and 
whitest skin possible, of any given kind. No 
chemicals being used, the peltry will bring the 
highest market price. 

‘These directions are for animals from the size 
of the beaver down, except as to otter tails, which 
must be split open, spread out and tacked on a 
hoard to prevent tainting. Fold the skin of the 
otter’s fore-legs across the chest and tie so that 
they will dry flat. 

The illustrations show some forms of boards 
and swords commonly used. Fig. 1 isa plan of 
a board for the skin of a musk-rat or other short 
animal. Fig. 2 represents the “sword” or strip 
of wood which goes with it. Fig. 3 is the board 
needed for the skin of a mink or other slim 
animal, and Fig. 4 is the sword which must 
accompany it. 

Fig. 5 is an end view or section of the board and 
swords, with the skin stretched upon them. 

Wituiam Bert, 


Then 








THE YOUTH COMPANION. 


DECEMBER 4,14, 








PHASES OF THE MOON. 
he new moon ?- 
In what part of the sky do you first see t 
‘Are its horns towards or away from the sun? 
At what time does the full moon rise? Why? 
On which edge does it begin to wane? 
Does the old moon rise before or after the sun? 





To a person on the moon would the earth have phases P 
Would they be like the moon's P 





For the Companion. 
ELODEA. 
(The Marsh St. John’s-wort.) 
more my sight to cheer, 
Comest thou once more, 


Along the falry.like morass, 
aig vshes nial and withering grass, 
Thou dost thy crimson sig! 
m Y Blodes. 
myriad clusters far and near, 
‘Thy myriad clusters 


lea, 
In the long sunbeams slanting ray 
Te helene weet color, qUaInN Ses sere, 


How tumors breath makes af 
yore Elodea. 
Still art thou fresh, thy blush burns clear, 

Elodea an, 
Prim as some prett; 7 
Wheo'Summer’s flowers wax pale and wan, 
In smooth green robes thou dost appear, 

lea. 


‘When winds grow cool and skies austere, 
Elodea, é 

Like some New England maiden’s grace 

‘Thy radiance gladdens all the place, 

‘Though Autumn sits by Summer's bier, 
Elodea, 

Dear humble friend! Lend me thine ear, 
Elodea ! 

Listen—I love thee better far 

Than golden-rod or frost-flower's star, 

Thy beauty crowns for me the year, 


Elodea! 
- CELIA THaxter. 
—__+e+—_—__ 


For the Companion. 


HER ARROGANCE. 


Helen Fitzhugh on her nineteenth birthday 
became a member of the church to which her 
mother belonged. When the service was over, 
Mrs. Fitzhugh lingered at the church door. Her 
heart was full, and she longed to touch her child's 
hand, and feel that henceforth they would walk 
together under God's eye in company ; but Helen 
escaped from her, and went home through the 
fields alone. She wanted, she said, to give part 
of this day to self-examination. 

The sermon had been on the subject of “the 
sin which doth so easily beset us."” 

“I wonder what mine is?’ thought Helen, as 
she walked home. 

Mrs. Fitzhugh was a widow who had brought 
up her fonr children on somewhat straitened 
means. Helen had just returned from boarding- 
school, and had already concluded that it was 
her duty to reform the habits of her somewhat 
disorderly home. 

She was neat, composed, and orderly in her 
dress, conversation and thoughts. She never 
was angry. She was snre that all her opinions 
were correct. In church she listened to the 
hymns and the sermon with pleasure, which 
pleasure she mistook for religious devotion. 

On Monday morning following the Sabbath 
she hegan, therefore, her work of reform. 

“Mother,” she said, “let us have done with 
these American meat breakfasts. I approve of 
the French plan: a roll and a cup of coffee in the 
morning, and a heavy meal at eleven.” 

“That might suit you, Nell,” said Joe, who 
worked on the farm. “It would not do for me, 
who often plow a field before you are out of 
bed.” 

Helen reiterated her opinion dogmatically. Joe 
replied, and at last left the table in anger. 

“He should control his temper,” said Helen, 
calmly. “It is easy to see his besetting sin.”” 

“I suppose,” said Jem, who was a pert school- 
boy, “you see all of our besetting sins quite 
plainly 2” 

“It is easy to see that yours is a want of truth- 
fulness,” replied his sister, coolly. 

“O Helen!”’ exclaimed her mother. 

Jom’s face grew fiery with rage. 

“Theard him tell Lucy a story last night, which 
1 am sure was more than half a lie," said Helen. 
intended to reprove him for it.”” 

A silence fell upon the group around the table. 
James, in a moment, laid down his fork and 
without a word, but with fury in his heart, went 
out. 

The oldest son, Walter, who was at home from 
college on vacation, shook his head meaningly. 

“You certainly do not lack courage to fight sin, 
Helen. But as for discretion —" 

Helen looked at him steadily. His face was 
flushed, and his eyes dull. “Do you fight sin 
with courage,” she said, “or discretion? Iam 
afraid not, Walter. Oh, for shame! For shame! 
I did not expect to find my brother a slave toa 
brutal taste for liquor!” 

Walter sprang to his feet with a smothered 
oath. Helen regarded him with cool contempt, 
and then went calmly to her own room. E 

Her brother looked after her with a bitter 
laugh. “If that is Christianity. 1 will have none 


of it!”” he said, as he went ont slamming the door 
after him. 























‘His mother stood stunned and almost despair- 
ing. She knew well Joe's fierce temper, and 
Jem’s babit of untruthfulness, and Walter’ 's love 
of liquor. She had talked to her children alone 
with tears and tender love, and with prayers to 
God to help them. Each of the boys was fight- 
ing against his sins. Some day, with God's help, 
and with a mother’s bopefulness and love, she 
knew they would conquer them. j 

«But bow will Helen conquer hers,” she cried, 
«when she does not see it—when she holds it as 


a virtue?” 
—_—_—+o—__—_. 


CHARITY BEFORE BUSINESS. 


Prescott, the historian, was a man of exceptional 
kindness and generosity. Not only did he give 
away money,—which ought to be no very difficult 
task for one who has inherited a fortune,—but he 
could put aside his own comfort, and even his 
own pressing occupations, for the sake of doing 
charitable deed. Mr. Robert Carter, his private 
secretary, says that one biter cold day Mr. 
Prescott was at work upon two long and impor- 
tant letters, which he was very anxious to have 
finished in sengon to go by that week’s mail to 
Europe. There was barely time to prepare them. 
They were about half-done when twelve o'clock, 
the historian's hour for exercise, arrived. 


Mr. Prescott was so anxious to get the letters off 
that he did what I had never known him to do 
before; he relinquished his walk, and kept at biz 
Wrlting-case, telling me to go out and stretch my 
Tega, but tobe sure and return at one o’clock, 
when he would! have the letters ready for copying. 

Toffered to remain and copy as he wrote, but he 
sald there would be time enough !f I came back 
at one o'clock. 

1 strolled about the clty for half an hour, and on 
my way back, passing through Broad Street, met 
oue Michael Sullivan, whom | knew. He seemed 
to be in trouble, and J inquired what ailed him. He 
said he had been sick and out of work, and hie 
family were starving with cold. 

Twent with him to the den where he lived, and 
found his wife and three or four small children in 
& warehouse loft, where they were lying on the 
floor huddled in a pile of straw and shavings, with 
gome rage and pieces of oll carpet over them, The 
mercury was below zero out of doors, and the 
dilapidated apartment was not much warmer than 
the street. 

I bad no time to epare, and the detention, slight 
as it was, prevented me from getting back to Mr. 
Prescott till a quarter-past one. His manuscript 
lay on my desk, and he was walking about the 
room in a state of impatience, | knew, though he 
showed none, except by looking at his watch. As 
I warmed my hands over the fire, 1 told him, by 
way of apology, what had detained me. 

‘At once he took a scrap of paper and told me to 
write an order for a ton of coal, to be delivered 
without delay to Michael Sullivan, Broad Street. 
He then went to his bell-rope, ‘and gave it 
vehement pull. A servant entered as T finished 
the order. 

“Take this," Mr. Prescott sald, “as quick as you 
can to Mr.——, and see that the coal is delivered 
at once. Whit is the number of the house in 
Broad Street?” 

I had neglected to notice the number, though I 
could find the place readily myself. I’therefore 
Suggested that, ae there were probably twenty 
Michael Sullivans In Broad Street, the coal might 
not reach the right man, unless I saw to it in 
person, which I would do when I went to dinner 
at half-past two o'clock. 

“Thank you! thank you!” Mr. Prescott said. 
“But go at once; there will be time enough lost in 
getting the coal 

1 reminded him of the letters. 

“Go! go! Never mind the letters. Gayangos 
and Circourt will not freeze if they never get 
them, and Mrs. Sullivan may if you don’t hurry. 
Stay! Can the man be trusted with money, or 
will he spend it all for drink?” 

He pulled out his pocket-book. I told him that 
Sullivan could be trusted. He handed me fire 
dollars. 

“See that they are made comfortable, at least 
while this cold spell lasts. ‘Take time enough to 
see to them. I shall not want you till alx." 











——+e__ 
CHINA'S EMPEROR. 


The Emperor of China, who has been In some 
degree the object of recent riotous demonstrations 
fn that country, 18 the representative upon the 
throne of the Tartar conquerors of China. The 
conquest of the country was made more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago, and the Tartar con- 
querors have in that period become thoroughly 
assimilated with the Chinese; but the emperors 
are still really, as well as nominally, of the Tartar 
blood. Thelr wives are chosen from among the 
daughters of the Manchoo Tartar nobility, and the 
strain of blood is thus kept measurably pure. 


‘The present Emperor of China is named Kuang. 
Sii. He Js twenty years oid, having been bogs 
August 15, 1871. “His person’ is treated with the 
utmost respect." No self-respecting Chinaman ever 
speaks flippantly of the person of the sovereign. 
Outwardly at least he is regarded as the. vice: 
rent of Heaven, and the earthl: 
arr ace y Interpreter of 
in official documents he is sometimes 
merely the most tugust Emperor,” but hie fever 
ani oficial title fs the “Son of Heaven.” ‘The 
common people, even though there are signs that 
they are beginning to turn against the Tartar rule 
re foun regard 2 
Incarnation of divinity. Sere nea 
For this reazon he is called “The Lord of the 








ten thousand years,” and is saluted by those wh 
appear before him,’ wi “ ° 
ie torecsene with the words, 3 Emperor, 


The Chinese Em; 
authority and honor 
religion, the nominal 
spencer of all pard 
the empire is his property; and yet he must 
hot venture to govern as a cruel despot. He is 
imeelf subject to what may be called the imme- 
morlal constitution of the empire. He Is powerless 
to destroy the ancient customs and institutions of 
the realm. Some of these customs have almost a 
Tepublican character. The Emperor is hlmeelf a 
subject of ee ancient regulations, 

e crown is inherited in the male line, b 
Emperor may choose his successor from among ie 
children or his near relatives. Sometimes it 1 not 
known during the life of the Emperor, or until he 

ast moments, who his successor will be. Naturally 
all his male relatives are rendered, by this unced. 
tainty, very anxious to serve him. 
‘fe of the Emperor of China ts supposi 
be arranged upon’ thie routine He risky eines 
and summer, at three o'clock in the morning. He 
takes a very light collation or lunch, and goes to 
pray ip oné of the imperial temples, Afterward 
fe Fends the reports of his high functionaries. 
cont even he breakfasts, and then receives, in a 
of levee, his ministers and the mandarins who 


peror is the source of all 
In the empire, the head of the 


author of the laws, and the 
ons. 





may b 
Fees the heads of the departments of the 








ven o'clock he visita the women’s apart. 
mont‘or tikes a walk i the gardens. He dines st 
three in the afternoon, and then retires to his 
cabinet or private room, where he often writes 
steadily until bedtime, which is always the hour of 
the setting of the su 
The Empress ts, 2 





ter the Emperor, the most 

erson of the court. She is calle e 
Imporarof the State.” In recent times a custom 
has grown up under which there are often two 
Empresses of equal rank, each one occupying a 
wing of the palace. They are called, according to 
the “portion of the palace which they occupy, 
the Western Empress and the Eastern Empress 


vely. 
Tt ite Of the Emperor of China ig one of the 


oat monotonous which it is possible for a man to 
live. ‘He 18, practically @ prisoner in bis palace, 
and is denied the wholesome recreations au 

leasures which are open to the poorest. The few 

Journeys which he wikeaare for the sake of visiting 
the tombs of his ancestors, where he is suppose 
to epend hours in solemn meditation. 

Sometimes, indeed, the Emperor of China has 
gone hunting; but on these occasions his enormous 
Suite muat ‘go with him, and all the formalities 
and reserve of the court must be adhered to. 
Hunting, under such circumstances, is likely to be 
go mucha vexation and a weariness that it is not 
surprising that few Chinese Emperors ever seek 
relaxation in the chase. 








——+o—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


A NAMELESS ROSE. 


Nobody knows this Little rose, 
it might a pilgrim be, 

Did J not take it from the ways, 
‘And Lift it up to thee. 


Only a bee will miss it, 
Only a butterfly, 

Hastening from’t 
On its breast to lie; 


Only a bird will wonder, 
Only.a breeze will sigh 5 
Ab! little rose, how easy 
For such as thée to die! 
EMILY DICKINSON. 








journey 


DISCIPLINE TRIUMPHANT. 


The commandant of a certain division of the 
British army in India, some years ago, having a 
very considerable degree of authority vested In 
him, and perceiving that his command included 
many men who were illiterate, issued an order 
that one of the younger Heutenants should be 
detailed in each regiment to teach soldiers who 
could not read or write. In each regiment, there- 
fore, an off 
In the Two Hundredth, the man assigned to this 
duty was Lieutenant Beacham, a young officer 
who had just joined the regiment. ~ 


After taking the introductory steps as regimental 
schoolmaster, Beacham came to the Colonel one 
day with a significant smile on bis face. 

“1 have to report,” he said, “that there is not a 
single Mliterate inthe Two’ Hundredth. Every 
man has been to schoo! in England, and every one 
of them can read and write perfeetly well.” 

The Colonel, who was an unbending old mar- 
tinet, frowned severe 

‘No matter," sald he. “Orders are orders, and 
must be obeyed. You must tench the illiterates of 
this regiment. 

‘But there are no illiterates!” 

fever mind! You will organize some at once.”” 
‘But how am J going to make them —” 
‘0 further questions, Mr. Beacham. I shall 
tssue an order to the captalne of Companies A, B 
and € to detail five men from each company to act 
as illiterates, and you will give them daily instruc- 
ton in the alphabet.” 

‘The Colonel's order was issued at once. Fifteen 
soldiers of the Two Hundredth were detailed a3 
iMterates. Once a day they were marched out 
upon the parade, with “primers” in their hands of 
the game gort from which they had studied in 
echool many years before, and were gravely 
taught their [etters by young Lieutenant Beachani, 
though the alphabet was as familiar to them as it 
was to him, or to the commanding general himself. 

‘The soldiers of the regiment gathered about and 
enjoyed the scene. 

After this pleasing farce had been going on for 
several days, the Colonel etrolied up one day to 
the place where “Beacham’s babies,” as the regi- 
ment called the “illiterate detachment,” were 
reciting their lessons. 

“Mr. Beacham,” he asked, “Is your clase making 
favorable progress?” 

“Very favorable, indeed,” said the Lieutenant, 
saluting. 

“The men are now able to read and write?” 

erfectly well.” 

‘You are able to report, then, that your duty is 
accomplished ?”” 
am." 

“Then an order will be issued terminating the 
detail, and returning the men to their duty.” 

‘Thus the ““illiterates” of the Two Hundredth 
Here, ne longer called upon to take daily instruc. 
tion in their A, B, C's; but it was many months 
before their comrades ceased to rally them in 
quarters upon their achool-going. 
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IN A BALLOON. 


The unprofessional aéronaut might doubtless 
own, if he would, to many an unpleasant sensation 
on the occasion of his first ascent in a balloon. 
One such daring adventurer is honest enough to 
avow that she felt decidedly “queer,” and would 
fain have been elsewhere than “up above the 


world so high.” She saye, writing to the London 
World: 


We were off. Ballast was thrown out 
game crashing on to the top of a pagoda, among 
the electric lights surmounting Its summit. [ 
thought we were killed, but we swept on, and 
dashed through another electric wire. Aftet that 
we flew away over the Thames, quite steadily, 
without further accident, but | must confess that 1 
was terrified by every movement made hy the 
other occupants of the car. 

When we were at a height of four thousand feet, 
and going at the rate of thirty miles an hour, Mr. 
Spencer, the aéronaut, said he would come’ into 
the car, from the ropes above, where he had been 
busy. ‘How I wished he would stay quietly where 


jet as we 


he was! However, I could not aay 80; I only 
begged him not to shake the car more than he 
F 


(help, and I made room for the other passen- 
ger on the little seat where I had been placed. 
Then, as we were gliding serenely along, another 
dreadful thing happened, and my terror reached 
its climax. The end of ‘the seat suddenly gave 
way, but I thought the bottom of the car had gone, 
and ‘we with it. It was a horrible moment, but it 
was the climax of all feeling; after I was assured 
that nothing terrible had happened, 1 becan to 
feel more settled, and had i not been ior the 
uncertainty of landing, ! should have been almoat 


happy. 

€ sailed away from London Into the country 
anil as we began to descend toward the earth, We 
could eee cows Creeping over the green meadows, 
and tricycles, like little fleas, bowling along the 


r wan duly detailed for this purpose. | 


duty roads. The descent now 
we searched for a desirable mame 
looked with longing eyes at a large 4p 
and wished myself sae in the middiec 40 
my fears sprang to life again as we pares 
floated over woods, lakes and homeseet hae, 
It now began to’ grow dusk, ame wee 
of usa large, open heath. Mr. Spencer tlt! 
approved of this, und pulled a stripe tt 
opened a valve and let out the gas in ntqtt 
that sounded like the erack of a pletoh um Putt 
Ae we flew swiftly over the heath, m 
began to rise, but they soon fell again yng Pi 
that what bad seemed level ground wasiea” 
made up of gorse bushes, gravel pits and pet 
‘Then came a good bump, ani we rove ae 
‘apnel caught, and pulled us down, gett 
ys who had been rushing from alt juar 
sight of the balloon were told to hold theme 
the moment It stopped, J stepped on its edge! 
fumped, safe and sound, into-a bank of hate! 


——++___ 
“ SHIRT-SLEEVE” CHRISTIANS, 


It was Wednesday night—the regular nigh je 
the we@kly prayer-meeting—and the lectrene 
was uncommonly full. ‘The pastor had taken fy 
his subject the necessity of Christian work a) 
he grew more than usually eloquent orer be 
theme. He exhorted his hearers to put the wn 
earnestness and force into thelr spiritual lthen 
that they did into their business. 


“Why,” he continued, “when 1 come round » 
see you in your working hours, in your ofceat 
shops, or on your farms, f don't fd you with i 
gloves on. No, your hands are bare, and sea; 
coats are off, and sleeves turned well back oate, 
the way; you're working then. Now we want ue 
same thing in the church; we want more shit 
sleeve Christians.” 

javing reached this climax, the homely foreut 
which made a visible impression upon his heres 
he called upon good old Deacon Shepard to Its} 
in prayer. 

ihe Deacon, as usual, sat In the front row, ad 
his long, spare form rose slowly and with chint 
terlecic dignity. ‘The seat wns near the big roe 
stove, and the fire was a hot one. He thougtt 
| wise,’ therefore, before beginning his peti, 
which was always of liberal length, to ren 
hig heavy overcoat. 

But a8 the Deacon's overcoat was t00 sn 
while the undercoat was too large, ft was exer 
take off the two garments than the outer oveala. 
‘The Deacon knew this, and was accustomed w 
button the inner coat before removing the other. 

Unfortunately, on this occasion he neglectel ie 
precaution. ‘The congregation was wally. Be 
gave a quick tug at elther sleeve, closed bis ees 
and began to pray. 

Some irreverent boys whose eyes were ope 

uickly observed the Deacon's strange coulia 
the‘smilee hecame broader and more audible to 
| presently the minister bimeelf glanced up anda 

that the soberest and most dignified oficer of te 
church had taken him literally at his word, av! 
was standing up before the whgle house, on cH! 
winter night, praying in his shirtsleeves. 


eee 
“ JACKO.” 


“Jacko” ie a tame rook, whose owner, a Its, 
writes to the London Spectator that ehe bt ket 
him for five years, when one afternoon she notte! 
him mareb by her two or three times with atic in 
his mouth. He was hard at work on the founds 
tions of a nest. For a fortnight he worked alm 
without ceasation all day long. 


1 really felt sorry for him, and sometimes tried 
to help him by holding up ticks one at s tine 
which he took from my hand ae he wanted thew 
When at last the nest was fintehed he often bed b+ 
afternoon nap in St. 

There ig a email rookery here, and this ye 
instead of building on hla own account, Jacl 
tried to help the wild rooks. He followed wen 
about with a twig in his beak, and kept witb oc 
all day, often running after them on fe Ine it 
some of bie dinner in his beak, wanting to fee 
thein as he feeds the tame jackdaw, between wise 
and himself there ts a strong ‘affection. But Wes 

nubbed him dreadfully. 

sn gne ny poor social Jacko mast have thought " 
had at last found a responsive companion, ‘ee 
found bim bowing and caving to the rook int 
Jooking-giave! Aud more tha ance since 

ag been seen going up-stair: ne delat 
in his ‘Deak evidently intended for his shen 
love. 

Once while 1 was calling on & 
whom I did not know came in. | Sh 
rookery, and my friend told her of mine, 
that I was fond of rooks. 

Ab," eald she, ‘so am 1: 
through the season we almo 

When I suggested that I should not me a 
my rooks ina ple, her really delightf 
was, “No, some people prefer them sewel: 


—_+o—_— 
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friend, & has 
She own: 
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THE BORDER-LAND OF SCIENCE 


st akened bY 

A great deal of interest has been awaken’ | 
some remarks made at the last meee ae 
British Association for the Advancement? 
by Professor Oliver J. Lodge. Protea fe 
holds a high rank among men af oe 
England. Whatever he says is, therefore, 
to respectful consideration. ee 

i 3 kno 

Spenking of the limitations of man's Movi g, 
of ature, he referred to the phenome eae 
As “thought transference,” an after ree Ms 
fact, which of course everybody knot tay wy 
thought can be transferred from oe 
another elther by the agency, of sight 
or of sound, as in speaking, 
remarkable wort: 

“Is it possible 
from one pereon to another by 8 proces, 
we have not set, grown 

ractically nothing 
Biidence. 1 assert that 1 have 
am perfectly convinced of the fact 

Professor Loge, who has devo 
attention to this subject for & DUNT Nace snl 
Suggests that the ether which pervacel Many i 
conveys the waves of light, electri alcatled 
forth, may serve as a medium of OTT. aur 
between mind and en cee 

yaterious and appar 0. 
could be explained without resorting 
natural agencies. 


+r —— 
COLLEGE EXPENSES. 


jee out 
In these days of newspaper emurtre yen 
tonal intelligence is not to be 100 


tance 
wre, for insta 
sively in educational journals. nee 






articular 
er yan 














ie an Item clipped from Texas Si ae 
Mr. Manhattan Beach hag just beet fen a 

guniry bills contracted by bie fom 87 

Fe ey io den,” snid the oldman © 

shat atadying wae AO expensIVe” 94 qng youte 
Oh yes, ie costs mohey, TEPLG 

gentleman,-“and J djdn'p study 

either.” 
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For the Companion, 


CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Christmas is a merry time, 
Merry time! 
Full of rhymes and full of chimes, 
Full of toys and full of joys! 
Merry time! 


Christmas is a festal time, 
Festal time! 
Full of wreaths and glittering treea, 
Bright surprise and sparkling eyes, 
Festal time! 


Christmas is a holy time, 

Moly time! 
Full of lays and full of praise, 
Pull of songs Ly happy throngs, 


Holy time! Med. HL 











nursery, Frank and Beatrice and all the rest of 
us rushed after Kitty? Sure enough, the ribbon 
stupped behind the sheet, at one of the nicest 
pianos you ever saw. It was just what Kitty 
had been wanting, and it was Aunt Katharine's 
gift. Of course there is a grand piano in the 
music-room, but Kit wanted a small one all her 
own, and she was so delighted. 

1 found lots of crimson ribbons, and they led 
ne to beautiful things; but the very best of all 
went right out of the kitchen window. The 
window was low, and I went out with the ribbon, 
and what do you suppose I found? The prettiest 
pony alive! How Aunt Katharine knew just 
what I wanted most, I don't see. But I believe 
she knows everything. 

After everybody had been tu the end of his 
ribbons, papa whispered to me that he wanted to 
borrow my bow, and then he pinned it on Aunt 
Katharine’s shoulder, and told her to ‘follow her 
color.”” He had fastened my crimson ribbons to 
all her presents, and we had such fun running all 
over the house after her, for papa had put them 
in such queer places. She found a beautiful oil 
painting in the attic stairway, and the cape that 
Kitty had knitted for her was in the nursery 
closet; the paper-cutter from Frank was in the 
dolls’ house, and in her own room was a china 
dinner service from papa and mamma. 1 knew 


THE YOUTUH’S 


COMPANION. 





[that meant that Aunt Katharine is going toa 
home of her own svon, and I don’t like to think 
} of that time. She is the loveliest aunt that ever 
4 boy had, and I never thought so more than on 
Christmas eve, when she gave us all so much 
pleasure by her new way of arranging our 
presents. 


A CHRISTMAS WISH. 


“If you could make a wish, my dear, 
And make but one,” suid 1, 

“Just one «weet wish, for all the year, 
What should it be? now, try. 





She thought a minute, gave a twirl, 
Her eyes begun to shine; 
“Vd wish that every little girl 
Could have a doll, like mine 

Apa C. I 








‘ODDARD. 


For the Companion. 
| 
| 

i ———o—___ | 


‘Tuey were talking of the coming holidays in 
Edie’s class, at Sunday scl “What do you | 
remember last Christmas by ?"* asked Miss Lane. : 
“What was the nicest thing about it?” Edie is a 
very little girl, but she does like good things to 
eatas wellasanybody. She pnt up her hand. “I 
know,” she answered, quickly ; “‘plum-pudding.”* 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 


DOUBLE LETTER ENIGMA, 


In “Christmas,” with its Joys so bright; 
In “Holiday,” filed with ‘alten; - 
In “Mistletoe,” hung in the halls’ 

Tn “Holly” tine, to deck the walla; 

In “Ladies” fair, with satin gowns; 

In “Gentlemen,” all free from frowns; 
Le “Children,” who sweet carols sing; 








{n “Mothers,” who rare pleasures bring; 
n 





Characters,” which we perform; 
nowflakes,” mingling with the storm; 

dies” that are placed o’erhead; 

haptera” from the Bible read; 

In “Youngstera,” loath to go to bed; 

And now a certain time please name, 

Though different words, they mean the same. 


RIDDLE. 


Tam nearly nineteen hundred years old, and | 
visit the world once every year. “I come to bring 
happiness where there is aofrow, aud peace where 
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For the Companion. 
“FOLLOW YOUR COLOR." 


That is what Aunt Katharine said when she, 
pinned the little ribbon bows upon our shoulders. 

We had been waiting in the parlor while Aunt 
Katharine arranged the Christmas tree in the 
sitting-room. We had all helped to hang on the 
apples and oranges and bananas and grapes and 
bright-colored bags of candy, that were to be 
distributed after it was all over with the presents; 
hut not a single gift was in sight then, and Aunt 
Katharine had charge of them, as she said she 
had a new way of arranging them. Everybody | 
had given their presents for everybody else into | 
her keeping, except those intended for Aunt| 
Katharine herself, and papa said he would! 
manage abont them. 

Well, Aunt Katharine finally came into the 
parlor, and sai that the tree was ready, and she 
pinned a bow of ribbon on everybody's right 
shoulder, aud told us to follow our colors. 

The color of my bow was crimson; Kitty had | 
blue; mamma’s was olive; little Stanley's was 
yellow; everylody had a different color. 

Oh, you don't know how pretty that tree! 
looked! There were dozens and dozens of rib- 
hous, of every color imaginable, suspended from | 
the branches, and leading out of the room! 
through the open doors. Some were tied to’ 
packages in the hall, some to bundles on the 
dining-room table, and some led up-stairs. All 
we had to do was to find a ribbon of the same 
shade as our how, and to follow it to the end. 

A sheet had been hung across one corner of the 
nursery since the day before, and we had longed | 
to know what was behind it. But papa had told 
us that we were not to take even a peep, and we | 
had not. Do you wonder, then, that when one 
of Kitty’s blue ribbons led straight into the 











For the Companion. 
MY DOLLY HUNG HER 
STOCKING UP. 


My dolly hung her stocking up, 
And Santa filled it full; 

There were some nuts and sugar-plums, 
And a pretty gown of wool, 

The sweetest lace.trimmed handkerchief, 
And a painted china set!— 

Did your dolly hang her stocking up? 
What did your dolly get? 





or 
For the Companion. 
WINNIPEG. 


Daisy is a little brown-haired, rosy-cheeked 
girl scarcely five years old. 

Her real name is Winifred Marguerita West- 
moreland, for her two grandmothers; but this is 
such a very long name for such a very short little 
girl, that nearly everybody calls her Daisy. 

Her mamma calls her Winnie, and her papa 
calls her Peg, but brother Charley calls her 
Winnipeg, and when she cries, which she some- 
times does for very trifling causes, he always 
names her Lake Winnipeg. 

Daisy doesn’t mind the Winnipeg, but she 
thinks Lake Winnipeg is just awful, so she has 
learned to think that the wisest and best thing a 
little girl can do when sbe is hurt or angry or 
frightened is not to cry. 

She has the warmest and tenderest heart in the 
world, full of love and pity for those in trouble. 

Winifred Marguerita, or Daisy, or Winnie, or 
Peg, or Winnipeg Westmoreland, whichever you 








| may choose to call her, is the daughter of an 


army officer living at a post in Indian Territory. 
Last Christmas the wives of the officers deter- 
mined to celebrate the day in grand style. 





A hall was decorated and lighted, and every- 
body assembled in it Christmas eve. 

| _The little Indian children were invited, and 
came with their mothers. 
| ‘There was mnsic on the piano, and singing and 
| recitations, to all of which the little Indians, , 
| huddled in a corner, listened with perfect quict 
and stolidity; but when Santa Claus appeared ! 
through a trap-door with a sack of toys on his 
back, they all took fright and stampeded like a} 
herd of young broncos. 

The squaws, their mothers, followed them, 
| herded and drove them back, and made them go 
up to Santa Clans to get their presents. But they | 
| did it in great terror, hiding their faces with their | 
arms and scanty clothing. | 

Daisy was sitting in her papa's lap, enddling a, 
lovely wax doll, which Santa Claus had just ! 

‘given her, when she saw the tiniest Indian of! 
them all, holding tightly with both hands to her 
mother’s dress, while two great tears stood in her 
frightened black eyes. 

Slipping from her papa's knee, she ran over to 
the little Indian, laid the doll in her dusky arms, 
and tenderly wiping the tears from her eyes, 
said: 

“There, little Indian! Take my boo'ful dollie | 
| to love and to keep. And don’t you ery. If you 
| do, Charley will call you a lake, and that is per-| 
| fetly dreffal 








a | 

Meppy is a very inquisitive hoy. especially at | 
| Christmas times. “Mamma,” he asked, “was, 
Santa Claus a little hoy, once?” “T think so!” ! 
answered mamina. “Just like me?" “Ver 
much like you, I shouldn't wonder, dear.” 

“Well, then,” burst forth Meddy, after a, 
moment's study, “who filled his stocking for 
him?" Mamma couldn’t answer that question. 
Can you? 














there fs strife. | 1am greeted with many sweet: 
sounding Instruments and songa of praise. All 
Christian nations are glad because of me, and 
there is mirth and feasting and joy wherever I go. 


3. 
ACROBTIC. 
The primais spell a word that all love; and the 


{sinale are what all strive to make it. 


* 
wee 
tenes 
eee e eee 
errr 
teens 
teen eens 
nent ween 
Renee 
saan 
tae 
. 


1, A cap. 2. A bird. 3. 
5. A viedicinal plant.” 6. 
7, Numerous. 3. A tree. 


4. 
REVERSED HALF SQUARE. 


nt. 2. An exclamstion. 
4. Most good. 5. Untrue. 6. Higher 
A Scotch festival occurring in 


Enlightens. 4. Motive. 
Consisting of trochee-. 
9. A support. 











Across.—1. A conaonaut. 2. Towards. 3. A 
laborious drudge. 4. An ointment: | 9; A feminine 
name. 6. To diminish. 7. A distribution of prizes 
by chance. FRANK SNELLING. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Santa Claus. 
2. Christmas tells of love divine, 

Of hope fulfilled and faith venign; 

And Christmas bids me wish for thee 

‘\ blessing from all sorrow free. 
Matchless, primitive, frustrate, 
tion, beloved, designer, bonfire, hal: 

, fossil, bland, soa, finish, off, 


tele: 





low 
whorl: 

3. Santa Claus. 

4. 1. CustoM. 2. Haltl. 3. Ri 
5. Scrolb. 6. TinklE. 7. MarkeT. 
9. SourcE.—Christinas, Mistletoe. 

5. Stories Told at Twilight, by Loutee Chandler 
Moulton; A Queer Little Princess, by Frances 
ton; Dear Daughter Dorothy, by A. G. Plymp- 
ton; Two Lite Confederates, by Thomas Nelson 
Page; A Boy's Town, by William) DeangHowells, 





‘S$. 4. IntenT. 
8. ApollO. 
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HIS BLUE BAG. 


pr. Frank Buckland, the naturalist, was one of 
the men about whom itis natural for anecdotes to 
cluster. Wherever he went he carried an umbrella 
anda blue bag. Of the bag he used to say that the 
greatest honor it ever had received was when 
Lord Grenville once insisted on carrying it; and 
the worst disgrace it had ever suffered was when 
its owner called upon Sir Humphry Davy three 
or four times in one day, and always found him 
pot at home, At last Sir Jumphry said to his 
servant, “Has Doctor Buckland not called to-day?” 
“Xo, sir” answered the servant, who evidently 
believed himself a judge of human nature; “there 
has been nobody here today but a man with a 
bag, who has been here three or four times, and I 
always told him you were out.” 


‘The foregoing anecdote is related in Doctor 
Richardson's biography of Thomas Sopwith, and 
Mr. Sopwith himself, ii his diary, relates another. 
Soon after the opening of the Great Western R: 

public attention was called to the inclination 

which was said tu be nearly 
tion as the bedding of the stra 
shaped edges of the stratified 
rock were liable to scale off, it was thought, and 
there was danger that the vibration which accom 
panies the passing of the train might bring them 
down upon the carriage: 

‘On this subject Doctor Buckland made. some 
observations at a meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, and this was followed by com- 
ments In the Times and other paper: 

Shortly afterward an elderly gentleman 
travelling in a first-class carriage between B: 
nnd the Box Tunnel, which latter place the tr 
Was approaching. Several persons were in the 
carriage, and the conversation turned on 
ulleged insecurity of the roof of the tunnel. 

A’smart young gentleman, who sat opposite the 
gentleman already mentioned, said there was no 
(anger, and freely ridiculed the nonsense which 
Doctor’ Buckland had uttered and written about it. 

“So ignorant Is the doctor about the matter,” suid 
the young man, “that he does not even know the 
shape of the tunnel, for he wrongly describes it.” 

“Vou. appear to be well acquainted with the 
subject,” remarked the elderly gentleman. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I certainly ought to be, 
for Lam one of the engineers employed ou the 
line.” 

“fs this, then, the shape of the tunnel?” asked 
the elderly gentleman, at the same time exhibiting 
a drawing of it on one of the pages of a memo- 
randum book. 

“Oh, dear, n 











y 
of the Box Tunni 
in the same direc 
The thin, weds 
ie 


”” said the youth, “nothing like it. 
‘That's the shape Doctor Buckland has described, 
and he is all wrong; he knows nothing about it.” 

“Well,” said the elderly gentleman to the listen- 
ing passengers, “I suppose we must pay great 
deierence to this young gentleman, as he {8 an 
engincer on the ling, and perfectly well acquainted 
with the tunnel. At the same tiie let me say that 

» Doctor Buckland, and that this sketch was 

drawn for me this morning by Mr. Brunel.” 

Mr. Brunel was at the tinie the greatest engi- 
ne uthority in England! 





a 


° ovr oF siGHt. 





Harry is a ten-year-old boy who indicates a 
disposition w become an artist. In this he is 
assiduously encouraged by his father. The lad 
hasa “Lox of paints,” brushes, pencils, and plenty 
of rough pape: rry’s father is devoted to the 
theory of realism in art and literature, and ocea- 
sionally lectures his little boy on the duty of 
trying to represent things just as he sees them. 
“If you are always accurate 
fact, if you try to give in mm 
tion'of what your eyes r 


















ithful, true to the 
jature a vepresenta- 
eally behold, you will be 






always In the right way. Do you understand what 
Tmean, Harry?” said ‘the father, recently. 
“Yes, papa, I think I do.” 


Not long afterward Harry invited his father to 
come and’ see his picture of a mountain. It con. 
sisted of a considerable quantity of sand and 
gravel shovelled around and upon the projections 
of a rouzh boulder in the back yard. 

“You have not quite caught my meaning, Harry, 
though you are certainly very conscientious,” said 
the father, jocularly. “It’s magnificent, but it’s not 
art. You” should not use the materials of your 
original in copying it. ‘That would be to mike 
model. You must try to draw a picture of what 
you sec; draw it with pencil and paper, and 
colors, too, if you like. Don't draw anything you 
dou't ‘see,’ T dare that is the easiest way of 
telling you the sound arti rule.”” ° 

Soon ‘Harry came back with his drawing pad. 

“Here's a picture of a pigeon, papa.” 

Pigeon! “I don't see any pigeon. Why, there 
is nothing but a straight up and-down line, and 
to others meeting it at right angles 

“Well, ‘3 the corner of the fence. The 
pigeon went around the corner just when 1 w: 
golni to begin. You told me not to «raw anythl 
couldn't see. i 





























——+e-—___ 


LITTLE MAN. 


The Boston Transcript prints an anecdote of 1 
gentleman who was given to making friends with 
children wherever he met them, and who one day 
tried to scrape acquaintance with a little fellow 
passenger in a streetcar. 


The child wore a erimson plush cloak, and bail 

long. yellow curls, so the gentleman began with 

much’confidence: ~ 
“How do you do, little girl? 
“Tm not a lite girl,” was the 
“Oh! Aren't you 

little boy?" 2 
“I’m “not a little boy,” was @ expecter 

ante oy,” was the unexpected 

Whoa 











‘ shy response. 
Well, then, how do you do, 





ire vou, then?” 
Papa’s little man,” said the eter 
fect dignity. ae a 






——e-____. 


DESERVED A MEDAL. 


Mr. Richard Redgrave, the artist, records in his 
diary this amusing recommendation from an Lyi 


man appointed to examine students competing for 
medals: = 





1 should also recommend Mar; 

1 «Margaret — for 

reward. Being very young, she naturally ae a 
questions in the papers, but 

's Were so ladylike that I think the mer 

re were so lady ake he meslal 





the point of ad’ the 
her answer: 
should be 
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, and ail BLOOD DISEASES, 

for circular, Mention this papet 


$202} 3¢ THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


Cold | EATS: the best, the 
pers 0C 


fold, cheapest & does the 
ap 


largest business in 
If 


PAPER 


you have any use whatever for Wall Paper, donot. 

ailto send 1O¢ for postage on samples. and bisguide 
“HOW TO PAPER” willbe sent Free. Agents sample 
KS, 1, 16-138 W. Madison-st. Chicago. 
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THE ART AMATEUR, 


Superb Col- 
ored ‘Studies FOR 
and Pictures. Includine 

gressive stages [these pro- 
Special feature for 182}, &e., ani 


Roses, Waterfailies, Peaches 
THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 
bezinning with any Number. - 
In order to secure this most liberal utter 
ordinary price for all It includes ts 5 
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Mo ing we Marks: 3 Union Square, New York, 
de Mlustrated Catalogue of over lW studies free 
With sampie copy amd S Colored plates 5 conte” 
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and Grapes, Moonlight. Ma 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
Meeting, swallows, Female 
| Portrait’shown in three pro- 
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Elute “Music. Guitars 
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Violin Music. 
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ng. Banjo Music. 
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tol and Soft Rubber 

Projectiles giv g amuscmedt eee 
whole family. Thoughtful parents 
buy Unis game because it Is intensely 
anmiusing and perfectly harmless; be. © 
sides it trains the eye, cultivates the 
judgment, and invigorates the whole 4 
mental and physleal being, 
Bronze Rife, 81 
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Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Usag, 
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2c in stamps and receive a cake by return mall, 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago, 


SPECYAL.-Shandon Bells Waitt 
Society: Waltz) sent FREE to woyone seal 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 











And no wonder! She's ail 
out of order inside; She's 
got Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver anda 
Sick Headache, 


BEECHAM’ 


Pl LLS act like magic on all’ 


the vital functions, 

and restore harmony to the entire 

system. 

Of all druggists. 
ew York De 
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BERER, — 
TWAS LITLE TPERRITER, 


and a selfshise 
ic, will, accomodato the ages 
wees many of the features of8 
write a eat letter, with <u 
alderable sprod and for addressing envelopes, 1s spect 
useful. Itlv a groat educator for the young, feachloc sf 
1ng, composition and punctuatton, besides beng Fer) #2 

Ang'and fascinating. 48 page Catalogue PREB ove 

Ee cet EE sahi other 

20, 3x4x9 inch, SATISFA 
Roser. 1 ENSOLL & BRO. 65 CORTLANDT ST. 8.160 


FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh, and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood-purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 
will cure you. 


This Typewriter has an automate fet 


type wheel, uses copying It 
glaad letter paper, and p 
higher cost machine, It wi 


























Of Roxbury, 


Strange cases cured by my Medi 

come to me every day. Here Is 0 

— Blindness—and the Grip. 

Medical Discovery cureall these 

unless it takes hold of the Hide 

makes all Humor. 

VircINIA CITY, A oa 

Donald Kennedy — Dear Sir I will state ed mn 

to you: About nine years ago Twas PIN he no 

my. left side, and the best dooters S40, your 

relief for two years, and I was adv et in a few 

Discovery, which ‘did Its du 

months I awas restored to heal 

ago [ became blind in my left 

aract. Last Mareh Iw 

and was confined tom. 

the cud of that time, & 

me that your Discovery was the! 

| go I got a’bottle, and before it wats 

able torR k in, the mines. 

gard tom. Jost my left ert 

Six months ago my right eye Decutit fg 

black spots over nc 


the sight as 
| perhaps some twenty of them = 
| been u . 















evapA, Sept % 18 


ay i 
ng your Di 
and, than 


eye but oné 
making i 


heaven is once more A 
iscovery: 


Tam wonderfully i 
truly, 


hank God and yow 
than and yopr 
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| liching Piles. 1 
| purnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief, A quarter pint | 
bottle by mail only for 0 cts, Joseph Burnett & Co., a 
- | 




















Bleached 
Muslin. 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and €x- 
cellence of| 
manufacture 
being par- 
ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur-| 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 





ar size by druggists, $1. 
ADAPTED 70 arr 
The “Donoghue” sp ciegatats 


RACING SKATE. |HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY. now of 
P . 80 much interest 
sient in ie World. to the Ladies, especially considered. 
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IN THE COUNTRY, 
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BREAKING A BRONCO. Catalogue Free. 





A loose, sandy spot is chosen for the breaking of 
Ge “bronco,” the name by which the wild horses | UNION HARDWARE CO., Torrington, Conn. 


of California and Arizona are known. Squealing, = ; 
struggling, biting, kicking, bucking, rolling in the| Advice to Dyspeptics. 


dust, and a double back somersault—these are! Contents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Exe 
parts of the grand performance whenever a bronco | perience of a sufferer. Liver Complaint a 
is broken to the saddle. Captain Bourke de: bes|twin Disorder. Constipation a result of 


in his book, “ : ete Cadok. dyspepsia, Food to be taken. Food to be 
in his book, “On the Border with Crook," the fun | trap erat salled free vo any adare 
and excitement associated with breaking “broncos' SOHN H. McALVI 


. 
by a troop of United States Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. 
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The animal was first thr 


wn, blindfolded, and 
then the bridle and saddle 


re put on, the latter 
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girthed so tightly that th e's eyes started from | Can SOLD BY | strict SIX STYLES. =z eee 
e sockets. Then, armed with a pair of spurs of ALL y High Grade in 
the diameter of m sotip-plate aiiia mesguite cla Have peacers|No Better Machines Mave at any Prion: “ Once tried, Used Always.” 
ig enough to fell an ox, the M “vaquero” oO} . ‘ways. 
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. Steel Dro: 
SENT BY Forgings, Steel Tubing. ‘Ade 
US ONE ee yon Ball Bearings to all run- 
rts. Fi, 
or price, ose bee nest material money 







ic 
got into the saddle, the blinds were cast off, and 


fs no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 
‘d be one moment of doubt as to what | THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 


the “bronco” was going to do; now and then it | are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
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~ warm, strong, and will wear longer than le —————___* mamel and nickel. 
might seem for a few seconds as if a really mild. | Watm, strong, longer tha: Send 6¢. fasta Sab aaa ONE eats 

t 5 ’ | pers. e will send ir of the slippers sho" y 2 Stamps for our 100 ILLUSTR, 

. mannered alsen iid necnaant tote: pose bY some | eat in tis ndvertisenvent to at aujdreae prepa ft feet Suerte ear geen 
m e eq ster’s department. fi ty (black): Ladies’ sizes, B ; ¥ 

Re this doubt never lasted very long. The genuine | Men's sizes, B1.75« oud quality (dark L ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. fr 3 

b “bronco” ean always be known from the spurious | gray) Just as durable Srp Si LniB EDLC My | Oe 

« one by the fact that when he makes up his mind to | $1.50. Catalogue and Price List sent on ap- 2 : F A , 

" “buck,” he sets out upon his work without delay, AMIEL *OREEN C0 alle i fe There is nothing that may \ “Best & Gees Farthest.” 
and with a vim that means busin ., Sole Agen f —- 

t If there were many horses arriving in a “bunch,” D : x gents, not happen to a thin bab ““Confound those 
there would be lots of fun, The men would mount, 44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. Y. § Boys i They care 

° and amid the encouraging comments of the lookers- | ———_——_ . : ws! T. 

5 on would begin the task of subjugatio There is nothing that may Always asking for 

R ‘The bronco nearly always looked around and up ‘ gh he 
at his rider witn an expression that was benignant; More’ since the 


not happen to a man who is 
losing his healthy weight. 
We say they are “ poor.” 


| then he would roach his back, get his four feet 
bunched together, and await ‘developments. If 
A the rider foolishly listened to the suggestions of 
his eritics, he would always mistake this temporary 


Board introduced 
Van HOUTEN’s 


























” 
paroxysm of docility for fear or lack of spirit. § Cocoa, 
\ “Arvah, thin, shtick yer spburs int? him, Mori- ; en 
. arty,” some foolish bystander would call out. No i They are poorer than we at 
sooner did the rider heed this evil advice and = PERFECTLY PURE 
x strike the bronco’s flanks with his rowels than the 5) pis first suspect. st ralonageld ARS do RE 
1 air would be filled with a revolving mass of mane ’ : : 
and tail and flying hoofs, while the Irishman New Year's, Do you want almost all VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
would shoot like a meteor into the sand and plow 1 y increases by 60 PER CENT. the solubility of the: 
eens ee A gift which pleases and benefits is the best. ; flesh-forming elements, making of the cocom 
p's Joe 2s We will nd FREE on application & Catalogue that is known of the value of bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish — 
at Exerel in; ppa acas Gymnasium Goods, plumpness told ina way to ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilatec& 
i a3 cycles, Cameras, Foot-balls, Skates, etc. | even by thi t delicate. 
HARD TRAVELLING. BF. Cyrus Edson says of our Exercising Machines: a ‘Sa-Ifuct ghtalcabie from your grocer, exa— 
It is not to be expected that men should fully | “The best for the Health made. | commendto you CAREFUL LIv- glose 25 cts. to either Vax Hourex & ZOON. 10 


Reade Street, New York, or45 Wabash Awe —~ 
Chicago, and a can containing aoonee for _ SS 


appreciate comforts to which they have always | MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 26 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 


been accustomed. In America, for example, people 
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get from one part of the country to another with ow to have a iresh skKIN— |  644-Jiver oil if you need it, Spebricntion._ Prepared caly be she, Lavereceee. 

. so much ease and convenience that it all seems a thi 7. 

; matterofcoure, Betitoneudertakeea joarey | 2¢ grows from within and is A bookouietros: The Standard Cocoa of the Worked 

\ in China he is likely to set a new value upon| worn off and washed off outside. me 2s. 
carriages with springs, and some other every-day i . 2 Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 

| mercies of a kindred sort. A proper skin is neither too New York, PETROLEUM 


























Tn Morty Oni iiss SS aistibcg Mas Eales Your driggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
n North China, according to an English mission- : Sata ile a. $k. 
| acy, Jou max perhaps ert your.dioies.otinres| O1G OF New. if Coo New it-is:red,| rel ctueremeverywherece. # os 
methods of travel. You may, if you will, take satis 
your place in a springless Pekin cart, a kind of! and tender ; too old, it is worse, |—Sucanaaaa 


e, with no seat. The passenger pase = JELLY = 
zed to squat on the floor cross-legged, or to sit] it ig de: ik rat this pie delicion x 
“legs stretched out at -gred, o to sit! it is dead and corpse-like. this P Ss 












with legs stretched out at right sl i ° An invaluable family remedy for Wurns, 
; body, and as the cart jolts over great. stones or Active. peanle: .casive Shave «J fgmmamade iin20 ffinutes® Wounds, Sprains, Rheumatism, Skin I>3seases, 
through the deep ruts in the road, ie 1s Hable to be f peoy y Ti. Hemonhouis, “Gan Bane, Ohitplaaeaces hes 
art looks uninviting, you may conclude good skin, they ave to wash ; Taken internally, will cure Croup, €“owghs, 

to try a mule-litter. This consists of an oblong 





Colds, Sore Throat, etc. 





box slung between two mules, which never keep 


nd not infrequently ‘quarrel, and the but people of leisure sometimes 
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, Pure Vaseline (2-02. bottle, » + + = 2 @& cts. 
ng, unsteady motion is as bad as that of a 425s s 
hip ina heavy squall. Or, once more, you may § ‘ 
ship in : : grow sallow because the skin is Pomade Vaseline (2-0z. bottle». - += mae 
! y sq y y| & « 
prefer to ride’a donkey with a backbone like a sess = ms S 
razor, and probably with no saddle, and a single | NOt washed enough. tee = = = 
ope for bridle. a eeiictas 
As for travel in Southern China, some of the y ae oe Vaseline Soap, P rie 5, i os 
! tribulations of it may be gathered trom what the What is wanted is a soap White Vaseline (2-om. bottle}. - — <mas << 
says of his own experience as he 3 ts ‘amphorated Vaseline (2-02. bottle), scp <«« 
eat city. that does not affect the live Cam veline ( =s + 
out, and we had to avail ourselves Carbolated Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), - 2S 
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You sit leaning forward on the broad rail to avold| the dead outside. Can't use it 











a jerk backwards, A atunese a a cart n the 
one I rode in, entranced by the sight of a foreigner, z . «5 
incautlously turned to gaze, and in-an instant he | tOO much or too often. That 
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was on his’ back in the mud, and was greeted with | . , vi ICcCINAL receive value for your money. Ef any 
roar of laughter from his unfeeling compatriots.” | 1S Pears and only HE OR on Satisfactory 8 dealer offers you an imitatiom or sub- 
‘ Condensed Mince Meat in the Market. i ine it. 
oe All sorts of stores sell it Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations® | stitute, decline it: 
gallgd : fl » are offered with the aim to profit by the § po NOT BE CHEATER. 
ABSENT-MINDED. goists ; 5 popularity ofthe New England. ~ 
eSpeClany. ruggists 3 all sorts 0 not be deceived but always insist on 2 








A yery absent-minded man was Lord X—, who] of people use it. the New England Brand, The best made. 8 Chesebrough Manufactux-iaa = Co. 


prided himself upon being very indulgent and eee ee Se eevd 
THE LEADING 


considerate to his servants. His coachman had 
Our Theses for '91 
iti report 50 cases of 
ring Fapers er eee ay 
4 Fever. Of these, 
Mr. Mills hasstay- 


been suffering from a light attack of lung fever, 

but returned to work during the prevalence of 
BOSTON LINEN, 5 Mr. . 
(for society correspondence) edcured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stayed 





















some rough weather. 


“Do you think, James,” said Lord } 
you aré well enough to drive me to-da 





—, “that 


























“Oh, yes, your lordship, if 1 wrap myself well.” BOSTON BOND, gured Seven Yea Sree eye rete. | 
“Ah!” Well, I will tell you what I will do, James. (for foreign correspondenoe) fro eveonial experience that Asthma and He : Z This 
intended to go out in the victoria to-day, but, in and BUNKER HILL, Fever can be cured to stay cured. Folders No: ) 


order that you may escape the exposure, I will go 
in the coupé instead!” 

So he drove out in the coupé, which, although it 
was a covered vehicle for himéelf, left the unfor- 
tunate coachman as much out in the rain as if he 


(every-day correspondence). 
Quality Superior. 
Price Moderate. 








2. anda, give re- rts from 1S, } ae 
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. whose cases are no less remark- = p 4 
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had been driving the victoria | Each sheet has its name therein, which you can see by amination Papers, and full information seni e y : 
But Lord X—— had the complacent air, as he holding to the Lent. If your: Dealer. does not heap rem on application. Mention ude pope. at, aes y i Pp 
:. ‘an a oe: A ane orel aS and will not get them for you, send us 6 cents and we glad to examine the case 0! ‘v x - 
} drove, of doing a very kind and merciful thing. | Wifi forward you our complete samples, representing Ser, without per 
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~ — obtain them, 


IOWA CORN SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 

: feos Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers and Printers, 
The extraordinary crops of the past season | BOSTON, MASS. 

throughout the greater part of the West have been 


ie a 
matters of constant mention in the newspapers, TaD 
tod have inspired some funny man wits ede) DEY CoE IVES FOR OR 
following tale, as reported in the Washington — 
° J * 


formation how to 








charge, our 
opinion as to 
itscurability. 


P.HAROLD HAYES,M.D., Buffalo, N.Y- 
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A man recently from Iowa s 
farmer standing at the foot of 1 
stalk. 

“How big is your corn?” asked the stranger. 


ys that he saw a 
enormous corn- 

















































































Trade Marx 
“I don’t know,” answered the farmer. “I sent| Pn or ee ndpenttoin ia\)-bined Bl = 
one of my boys up to see a little while ago, and| Arranged for PIANO or ORGAN, making an Elegant Book of 12) hae M-Sized 5 \ is stamped on 
I'm worried to death about him.” Music Plates. We defy any musician to point out one piece in this necks hae Tehota wen | anie ga) she bot. 
‘BOW s0?, Can't he get back?” * ., | Battle of Waterloo, _ G. Anderson | Frolic of the Frogs Waltz, Watson | Old Oaken Hueleag,, Durken | hi ig ae ir. Any. 
“No; that's the trouble. The cornstalk’s growin’ | Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes, Her Bright Smile Haunts } - vison thing else shown you 
up faster than he can climb down.” Strauss e B. x Martin | when you ask for “ty, 
Beneath the Palms, iobbaerts | Home,Sweet Home, op. 8, = e 
ee Blue Bells of Scotland, de | roe eS Gay Walle, vO STORM SLIPPER j, 
| Bohemian Girl 281), rer Valley Mazw an imitation ang ; 
; Erica Brac Pol or, Prayer, T. Bac A ferior. Look f oes 
“MARY could not go to school this forenoon,” Carni of rice (op. $5), _ Oesten (op.113), Sprine * Or this 
read the teacher from the pile of notes left on her | Cradle Song (op. 16), Rubenstein ltzes, Ivin Cer =an Trade Mark. 
desk, ‘because her mother has broken her leg and | Dance of Clowns, Mendelssohn | ka, Alvi an Mare me 
I hope she will be excused for it.—HER FATHER, 0 cents. Four books for $1 OR PACH Siece, but 9 Ct BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COomPaAny, 
J. SMITH." T 
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A few years ago a comet oeenrad whose tail | 
presented such a peculiar curvature that it seemed | 
to be composed of particles heavier than the mole- 
cules of iron, and it was suggested that, in thie | 
case, gold was the element concerned! A golden 
visitor from the mysterious realms of space, shining j 
for a short time in our skies while it paid its | 

Yespects to the sun! are 

Quite recently a new line of inquiry into the! 
nature of comets has been pointed out by Mr. | 

Barnard, of the Lick Observatory. He has called | 

attention to the fact that comets of short period— | 
| that is those which travel in comparatively short | 
| orbits, and appear again and again in the neighbor- 

hood of the sun after only a few years’ ubsence— 
‘Deur a striking resemblance to one another, and 
; differ In appearance from other comets. 
| They are large, round and diffuse, becoming 
very gradually brighter In the middle but possess. 
ing no deciled nucleus, and they bave no tails. 
Recently upon the appe: 
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The Youth's Companton is un illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.05 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given ite sub: 
weribers n'a single weekly Issue of the paper. All 
additioual pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.23—are a gift to the subscribers from the 

ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The ( jompanion. when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 


Bank Check, or Draft, or au Express Money Order. | unknown comet which possessed these peculiar. 
Wi EITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, Send the 


inoney Ina Registered Letter, All postmasters are | itles he predicted that it would prove to be a comet 
required to register letters whenever requested to | of ahort period, and »o it haa turned out. 
do so, 
‘comets are subjected to forces that gradually 
ver should never be sent through the mail. Itis| _ © are: sub} iH b 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | scatter their substance as they swing time after 
and be lost, or else it is stulen. Persons who send | time around the sun, and in this way they 1} 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. eventually changed into swarms of meteors. The 
Postal Noten are not a safe meansof sending money. | peculiar appearance noted by Mr. Barnard in 
DEA OE EE Intute woes oetner tenes | short-period comets may simply arise from the 
covered, ay no duplicates are Issued. Subscribers | gradual disintegration of those bodies, which, in | 
who seud ux Postal Notes must do 40 at thelr own | te course of igesiuay ‘dladppear andiieveriapaia 
be seen by man, unless perchance a meteoric frag- 


risk. 
Nenewnly.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 

ment that once formed part of their substance 
should encounter the earth, and fall upon its 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
continunnces,--Remember that the publishers surface. 
Netnrning your paper will not enable us to dis. 














































name ou your paper, which shows to what time | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes Ee 


your subscription fs paid, can be changed. 
bis paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
OPERATING ON A TIGER. 





continue i we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address Is given. 


Always give name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper ts sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this Is done. 


Letters xbould be addressed and drafts made payable 
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ical Society, discovered that one of the tigers was 
lame. Upon examining its paws through the bars 
of the cage he found that a claw was growing 
inwards inte the ball of the toot, enusing the poor 
brute great agony whenever it tried to walk. The 
doctor determined to cut out the claw. 
| him, three in front of the 
The tiger was Jasaoed and, 
1 down, the tive keepers 
» The doctor then raised. 
re, and began operati 
to guard bimsel 
Ijoining. 
wnd knoe! 

















Five keepers assiate: 
ce and two behind. 
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DIPHTHERITIC PARALYSIS. 


Paralysis, more or leas extensive, is one of the 
most common sequels of diphtheria. The parts 
oftenest affected are the palate and pharynx. The 
paralysis generally comes on only some weeks 
after the beginning of convalescence. In moderate 
cases it shows itself in a nasal tone, some difficulty 
in swallowing aud the regurgitation of liquide 
through the nostrils. 

The paralysis sometimes affects the muscles 
of the face, rendering articulation difficult, and 
suction and gargling impos-lble. It may affect 
the muscles of the eye, causing a squint and 
preventing the adjustment of the eye to vary 
distances, 

The effects may extend to the muscles of the 
limbs, especially the lower, either on one side or 
on both, Indeed, the paralysis may be general. 
and, in rare cases, says Flint, it involves not only 
all the extremities, but also the muscles of the 
face, throat, mouth, neck, trunk, and certain of 
the involuntary muscles. 

Formerly diphtheritic pavalysbe was regarded as | 
‘lue to an extension of the inflammation to the 
nerves. This view is now abandoned. It was 
found ten years ago that the diphtheritic poison | 
gave rire to a degeneration of the spinal nerve- 
cells, but this injury is temporary and susceptible 
of repair. 

It is now believed that diphtheria fs not caused 
directly by microbes, but by a poison secreted 
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reach him with one pay 
The keepers, seeing this, took fright, let go the 
rope and fled, leaving the doctor at the meres 
hie patient. ‘The tizer jumped up and prep 
to apring, but the doctor jump U through the r: 
bars and pulled them down. Against them the 
tiger dashed, gnashing and foaming with fu 

‘The doctor’ called the keepers togethe: qi 
reprimanded them for their cowardice; then he 
locked the doors, put the keys in his pocket, and 
sal 

“L intend to perform this operation whatever 
happens. You will fix the lasso again, and if you 
let co the rope this time, Lean eseape and you will 
be left with the tiger, 

The men bebaved 
successfully 
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From that time, whenever the tiger heard its 
, friend’s footstep it would throw itself on tts back, 
roll about to attract his attention, and would 

er be satisted till he approached and recog. | 
nized it. 











PATRICK'S HIGH STANDING. 
Patrick O'Reilly is one of those men who achieve 
greatness at an early period in Hfe; at least, *0 | 

said his sister, 
“Ob, Brother Pat’ 
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over the tul nd entertained 
He's just doin” Wigant. Why, : 
ut up ty Boston, he had just one abtrt | 
+ aunt me sewin’ till twelve o’clock to) 
make him another for a change. 
“Oh, but he's the bye for fuck! And now from | 


doin’ well.” 























Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, or 
Sore Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches" give im- 
| mediate relief. Sold only tu boxes, @cents. — [ade, 

eae a 

Yes, Vanilla in expensive, and when one buys 
an Extract at a low price, du not be disappointed If it 
{8 poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, 
we recommend Burnett's Extract of Vanilla. (Adv. 
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WHAT PIANO? 


If only to furnish a room, any 
pretty case will do; don’t waste 
a good piano. 

But musically, it is of immense 
importance what piano you buy. 

ts life will be twenty years 
perhaps. These years are to 
‘make or mar your musical life. 
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Dr, Haughton, the Curator of the Dublin Zoélog- Then don’t make the mistake of |—_ 


a choice that you will spend 
years regretting. 
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you will not only get what you 
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you will also get all that you. 
pay for. 
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proval and pay the freights out, 
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by them. For this reason the paralysis does not 
gencrally occur at the same time as the diphtheritic 
membrane, but even after the disappearance of 
the microbes, and after the poison has had time to 
alter the constitution of the blood. 


bein’ a newsbye he's fist rollin" in money, and he | 
sends me a tidy bit besides. [le writes to me, too, 
an’ cells me about his horses an’ what colors they | 
ye." 


A MOAT GIFT FROM IR. TALMACE, 


{Eke CHRISTIAN HERALD, Edited by Rev. Dr. Talmage is the Brightest, 






The poison acts first on the nerves nearest 
the point of inoculation, and is often limited to 
this region. “But,” says the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, “we have to do with something 
more than a mere local impregnation with poison, 
as, in the majority of cases, we see the paralytic 
symptoms diffuse themselves progressively. It ig 
vertain that the potson acts exclusively on the 
nervous aystem by determining (giving rise to} 
functional, rather than destructive, modifications.” 

Hence diphtheritic paralysis may be expected 
to pasa away with time and care, and this is what 
we sec. 


Why, what did they do but put hix pictur’, foine as 
life, in the paper. 
“i am surprised 
“Surprised ye may but it's true. 
There it was, ind over it Pat’s letter, signed wid 
his own name, sayin’ how he'd been vared of his 
cough by Bilkins’s Balm.” 
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HE TOOK PRECAUTIONS. 


The phrase “quicker than lightning” has com- 
monly been understood hyperbolically, but here 
was a boy who took it in a Hteral sense. 

Ancious Mother—What in the world did you do 
during the terrible thunder-storm ? 


on 
. ! Little D 1 got under a tree. 
COMETS’ TAILS. Mother—Horrors! Don’t you know that the shade 


The tails of comets are evidently composed of Of @ tree fa the most dungerous of all places ina 
finely divided matter driven off from the bodies of “under-atorm® | 
the comets, perhaps by the effects of evaporation | time it thundered. 
or of electrical repulsion, as they approach the ! 

sun. From the kind of curve that the tall describes 

inferences have been drawn as to the nature of 

the substances which the comet contains. 

Sometimes a comet has a long, straight tail point. ' 
Ing directly away from the sun, and almost ata 
vight angle to the path in which the comet travels 
when it is pear the sup. Such tails are believed to 
be composed of hydrogen which, on account of the 
lightness of its molecules, would be driven off by 
the repulsive force with great velocity. 

Other comets bave splendid sword-shaped or 
velmetar-shaped tall, bending gradually backward 
on the side away from the sun. It is inferred that , 
the particles composing such tails are driven off | 
with a smaller relative velocity, as would be the 
cane If they were the molecules of carbon combined | 

with Many 
gen are known to chem 
of sucl 
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WELL SAID. 


A certain well-known truth has perhaps never 
been more neatly and pointedly expressed than in 
the following instance, reported in Hurper's Mag- 
azine. 





A youthful Harvard graduate was arguing with 
a hard-headed, self-taught man of business, and it 
is fair to suppose, was getting the worst of the, 
argument. At all events, he was driven to say: ing: 

“Now, ae a matter of fact, Mr.—, you ‘don’t 
know half as much as I do.” 

“That's so," said the business ma 
As far as that is concerned, neither do 3 
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For the Companion. 


THE LAST OF RAVENSHOE. 


Until within the last year Ravenshoe Grange 
was one of the principal landmarks of the 
Norfolk fens—that part of the North Sea coast of 
England which is so much like Holland. Built 
on a narrow island that lies between the Raven's 
Broad and the sea, it was visible for miles in 
every direction. 

Since the beginning of the present century it 
had been in the tenacious grasp of the Court of 
Chancery, and as nobody could be induced to 
live in such @ desolate place, everything about 
the old country house had fallen 
into decay. 

The great lantern tower where, 
in Elizabethan days, a Spanish 
prince was imprisoned, fell for- 
ward into the marsh fifty years 
ago, and carried with it much of 
the east wing. The other sides, 
the building was quadrangular, 
were left to the bats and owls, 
and to every wind that blew; 
for nearly all the mullions had 
given way, and save for a few 
drooping lattices loosely fitted 
with diamond - shaped panes, 
every window left a wide and 
lofty means of entrance. 

To the inhabitants of Barn- 
horough Regis, the village whose 
Saxon spire just overtops the 
firs on the shore, the Grange had 
a somewhat evil repute. Smug- 
glers had dwelt there once, and 
by getting themselves up as 
ghosts had originated such ter- 
yible legends that even in the 
heat of mid-day no fisherman 
coula be induced to land his boat 
on the “spit,” as the island was 
called. 

So the Grange was entirely 
renounced to the elements, and 
never visited except by inquisi- 
tive tourists, who were under the 
necessity of rowing themselves 
over to: wander alone through 
the untenanted rooms. More- 
over, it was possible to land only 
at high tide, for between the 
waves and the terrace walls lay 
what had once been a garden, 
but was now a dark and ill-smelling mud-flat, 
covered by the water for half an hour only. 

On an oppressively hot June evening, when 
the Raven's Broad was veiled with a thin web of 
silver mist, and the declining sunlight so powerful 
that even the birds had not sufficient energy to 
sing, a gaily painted boat, whose name—the 
Swan—was inscribed in gilt letters, rocked beside 
the small private jetty that belongs to Barn- 
borough Park—the manor-house. Two lads 
stood together on the planks, looking down into 
the clear waters of the Wennet, a slowly moving 
stream that passes through the Broad. 

The taller of the two, Jack Loughton, was 
about fifteen—a pale youth, with blue eyes and 
curly light brown hair; the other, Austin 
Holderness, a year older, slighter of limb and 
dark-complexioned. 

They were the son and nephew of Squire 
Loughton, the lord of the manor, and had been 
bosom-friends and mates from early childhood. 

This evening, to judge from the rather furtive 
look on their faces, they were setting out upon 
some expedition which their consciences did not 
altogether approve. Squire Loughton and his 
wife and daughter bad gone the day before to 
attend a wedding party at a distance, and the 
boys, thrown on their own resources, had 
resolved to carry out a long cherished plan to 
spend a night at Ravenshoe Grange. 

“I say, Austin,” Jack said, as he thrust out 
‘one foot to steady the boat, “do you think there's 
any harm in going there when they're all 
y? There seems something not quite open 
about it.” 

“Come!"’ his cousin cried. “I really believe 
You're getting afraid of the idea! Uncle never 
objected to our doing it. I am sure when he 
hears of our pluck he'll be as pleased as —" 

Here he paused for want of a simile. He was 














ying the Squire had never forbidden | 

Such an idea had never entered his 
head. But if he had known of their trip, he 
would have forbidden it decisively. 

“Well, I'm ready,” Jack said, rather reluctantly. 
“You take the rudder. I'llrow. Are you ready ? ‘ 
of!” 

So they began to glide down the wide, sleepy 
current. The Broad was nearly a mile long, and 
was rendered quite invisible from the highway 
that led to Barnborough Regis by a sloping 
Plantation of firs and maples. | 

Soon they reached a sharp corner where stood 
a thatched cottage. Jack rested his oars just as 
they came in sight of it. 

“Yon're sure Cranberry 











told you that he was | 











some of the chambers 
habitable condition. 
Meanwhile black clouds had gathered in the 
West, and the hot air grew more oppressive. A 
numbed whistling crept through the deserted 
rooms, The place was so hollow and so empty 


were in comparatively 


| that it murmured like a shell at the least sound. 


After a while a few heavy drops of rain fell. 

“It looks as if we were going to have a bad 
night,” Austin said, as he stood peering out from 
the central window of what had once been the 
picture-gallery. ‘The sea is as choppy as it can 
be, and there isn’t a smack in sight.” 

Jack looked grave. “We'd better get the boat 
higher, then," he said. “We should be in an 
awkward fix if she were to be swamped.” 





Setting out for Ravenshoe. 


going to the goose-market?"" he inquired. “He 
might make us trouble if he saw us. You 
remember how he grusubled about those decoys 
we altered.” 

Cranberry wes Squire Loughton’s keeper. He 
was an old, very tall and lean, and very crusty 
bachelor, who did all his own housework, and | 
was wont to declare that no woman could either 
wash or bake half so well as he. He had the 
management of the decoys,—long wicker tunnels 
into which wild fowl were lured by dogs,—and 
some time before Austin, by attempting to 
improve the mechanism of one of these, had 
incurred the old man’s extreme displeasure 

“I’m quite sure he said he was going. Whew! 
There he is!" 

While he spoke the keeper’s bent figure issued 
from the doorway. Instead, however, of looking 
in their direction, he threw his gun over his lank 
shoulder, and turning round the cottage, was 
soon out of sight. 

As soon as he had disappeared, Jack began to 
row more vigorously, and before many minutes 
had passed they had reached the terrace of 
Ravenshoe Grange, and had steered through a 
gap in the wall to the broken stone-work of the 
portico. 

Here they disembarked. The cargo consisted 
of a small spirit stove and kettle, a luncheon- 
basket filled with provisions, and several 
travelling rugs, all of which they had taken out 
of the manor without informing any one. 

After fastening the boat to an iron stanchion in 
the door-post, they deposited the stores on a 
window-seat, and began to roam from chamber 
to chamber. 

Since the garden embankments had given way, 
the sea had entered every room at high tide, 
rotting the panelling, and covering the broken 
oaken planks with wrack and shells. Up-stairs 








They descended together to the hall. To their 
great surprise the Stoan was no longer where 
they had left her. The rope by which she had 
been fastened had evidently become loose, and 
before long they discovered the tiny boat about 
thirty yards away, quite out of their reach, half- 
filled with water, and being carried ont by the 
retreating tide. 

Austin turned to his cousin with a scared face. 
“How are we to get back to-morrow ?” 

“Oh,” said Jack, very encouragingly, but a 
little weakly, “there are sure to be plenty of 
fishermen we can signal to in the morning. Let's 
lose no more time, but look again for some place 
to sleep in. You take the rugs. I'll carry the 
provisions.” 

Up in the octagonal turret they found a room 
which was called the “Lady’s Oratory,” and had 
been used in former times for devotional pur- 
poses. 

The windows here were still glazed, and con- 
tained much ancient stained glass which depicted 
scriptural scenes. 

An elaborately carved reading-desk was fitted 
into the wall. The ceiling was parquetted with 
designs of roses and crowns—the badge of the 
Ravenshoes—and the seven lattices commanded 
all the points of the compass. 

Jack lighted the spirit lamp, and filling the 
kettle out of a large stone bottle they had brought, 
proceeded to boil the water for tea. It was now 
almost dark outside, and the rain was pattering 
on the roof. The tea was exceedingly strong, 
and as cream and sugar had been forgotten, it 
was drunk unalloyed. 

Neither of the boys did more than make a 
pretence of eating; for although they would not 
have confessed it under any penalty, the loss of 
the boat had unnerved them. 


Two candles were lighted and fixed on the | together. 
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mantelpiece. ‘Their dim, quivering light only 
served to make the gloom more weird. The 
storm was beginning to rage with violence. There 
is nothing in the world so indescribably wild as 
the whistling of the wind through an old ruin; 
and more than once the boys were started by 
Pieces of stone that were dislodged, and fell 
cracking loudly on the large, open hearth. 

Unrolling the rugs, they spread them on the 
floor and lay down. 

An hour passed in vain seeking for rest. The 
boys were silent, and probably would have re- 
mained 60 had not a wonderfully brilliant flash 
of lightning rent the sky from end to end; then 
after an ominously short pause, a loud peal of 
thunder followed. Before it had ceased reverber- 
ating, they were at the window 
looking seaward. The now flow- 
ing tide was angrily perturbed. 
Enormous billows, flecked with 
long white plumes, were beating 
against the terrace wall. 

A few sea-gulls, whose glitter- 
ing wings shone through the 
blackness, were swooping over 
the surface as though hunting 
for carrion. Loose clots of sea 
scum were caught by the wind, 
and dashed furiously against the 
windows. 

The cousins sat on the step of 
the reading-desk, and gazed into 
each other's eyes. Each one saw 
in the tremulons candle light that 
the other's face was ghastly. 

Another fork of lightning rent 
the outer darkness, and simul- 
taneously with it came a deafen- 
ing crash of thunder. 

Jack drew Austin more closely 
to him. 

“I say, Austie,"’ he whispered, 
Soing back to the name he had 
used in childhood, ‘do you—do 
you think it struck the place? 
It looked exactly as if it had cut 
the wing in two!” 

“Nonsense!” Austin replied, 
with parched lips. “Let us lie 
down again. It only upsets one 
to look out on such a fearful 
sight. We'll try again to get 
some sleep.” 

They returned to their hard 
couch. Jack, who was now 
thoroughly exhausted, soon fell 
intoa heavy slamber ; but Austin 
was unable to close his eyes, and lay watching the 
bright flashes and listening to the sullen roar of 
sea and skies. 

Before many minutes had passed he was 
alarmed by a sort of glare in the room that was 
more steciy and less brilliant than the lightning. 
He rose quietly, and opening the door, looked 
into the corridor. A strong smell of burning 
wood met him there, and at the furthest end he 
saw a thin tongue of flame licking the panelling. 

He ran back to his cousin, and kneeling beside 
him shook him roughly. 

“What's wrong? Is it time to get up?” Jack 
muttered, drowsily. 

“Be quick and waken, for heaven’s sake!” 
Austin cried. “The lightning has struck the 
place! The east wing’s on fire! We shall have 
to get down the staircase as quickly as we can!” 

Without a word they passed hurriedly along 
the corridor. The fire was burning openly now 
in the old wood-work, and the many draughts 
made the flames strong and hungry. When they 
reached the first landing Austin gave a sudden 
exclamation. 

“It’s wet here! The tide must have come right 
up. Just strike a light—you have the matches.”* 

The match was struck. The storm had driven 
the waters much higher than their wont, and 





| inside the immense hall was a foaming current 


which found outlet in the many side passages. 

The fire was beginning to crackle in the room 
overhead; and as the tempest was lulling the 
noise grew more and more distinct. 

The fear upon Loth deepened. There seemed 
no possible means of escape, for the boat was 
gone and the tide could not yet be at the full. 

“Well, Austie,” Jack said, quietly. He looked 
up. The roof was glowing above their heads. 
“Well, Austie, if we have to die here we'll die 
Don’t loosen. your hold of my hand; 
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wt's keep close. I'd sooner die with you than —" 
the veer nee was never finished. A carious, 
measured, thumping sound fell on the boys’ ears. 
Just ontside the open doorway, they saw a tall, 
Very thin figure dimly defined in the flickering 
light of the fire within. As they looked, the 
figure seemed to be standing upon the surface of 
the water, and yet to be gliding toward them. 

‘What's that?” the boys gasped together, 
clutching each other's hands more tightly 

"The figure moved slowly toward then. Then 
the shape of a boat was defined underneath it, 
and as it came into the light, the boys saw that 
their extraordinary visitor was none other than 
Cranberry, who was forcing his way in with his 
fowling boat into the flooded entrance, thrusting 
his oar now and then against the stones below. 

‘eH! said hes “here you are.” His face was 
purple with exertion. 

“It's been a hard job to get here, young gen- 
tlemen,”” he went on, “but maybe you'll row me 
back. Get in quickly; there's not a minute to 
Jose. 1 saw you a-comin’ but I didn’t let on, for 
I thought yon might get into what mischief you 
pleased; but when I saw th’ fire I couldna rest 
without comin’. ‘The tide’s on the turn, and this 
old rookery’s nearly tumblin'! It’s a grand sight 
at th’ other end—nought but a sheet o' flame.” 

‘They were in the open air before he bad finished 
speaking. It was a comparatively easy matter to 
reach the Broad, and once there, all danger was 
over. 

Cranberry wished very much to pause and 
view the burning Grange, but the boys had had 
quite enongh of it. Nothing could induce them 
to rest their oars until they had reached 
the little jetty at Barnborough Manor. 

Squire Loughton, who returned that 
day, could not find it in his heart to 
rebuke the boys too sharply. 

“1 think they've been punished 
enongh for their disobedience,” he said, 
and never referred to the subject again. 

‘As for Cranberry, he is made so 
much of that, to quote his own words, 
he “scarcely knows whether or no his 
head's on his shoulders.” 

R. Murray Gincurist. 
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“SPIELI” 


Nowhere have I found the German 
devotion to music more marked than it 
was in a town largely settled by people 
of that race in central Minnesota, 
where, several years ago, I went in the 
autumn to shoot prairie-chickens and 
water-fowl. Music seemed the one pas- 
sion of the people. In every dwelling 
was a flute, a violin, or a clarinet, and 
in several houses there were pianos of 
good make. 

I lodged with a well-to-do old farmer, 
whose large family of grown-up sons 
and danghters filled the big farm-house 
with music of some kind from one 
week"s end to another. 

One evening my host led me down 
to the great cellar-kitchen, where a dozen or 
more of the boys and young men of the neigh- 
horhood had met to organize a brass band, and 
to practise for the first time. 

‘The young men gathered about the long kitchen 
table, upon which were spread sheets of printed 
music, and at the word “Spiel!” from their 
leader, each blew a blast upon his instrument. 

The result was somewhat startling. I had 
never heard such a discordant strain before. It 
lasted but a moment, however; then all the’ 
players dropped their instruments, and langhed 
long and heartily at the outcome of their first 
effort. 

“Neffer mind, poys!” said my host, encour- 
agingly, speaking in English in my honor. “Der 
vas vorse music as dat, und py und py you blays 
vary fine.” 

Turning to me, he added, “Mine frient, dat 
vas terriple, eh? Vell, it vas shust such music 
ash dat vot safe dis settlement from pein’ scal- 
luped py der Inchuns, Shust you gome up-shtairs 
now, und I tells you abont it.” 

Seated before a cheery fire of oak logs, at one 
side of which the good wife played a merry tune 
with her knitting-needles, my host told his story. 
Iwill relate it in my own words, and not in the 
German farmer's faitering English. 

Just before the Civil War a colony of about a 
dozen well-to-do families came from Bavaria, 
bringing with them many household goods and 
their beloved musical instruments, and established 
a settlement upon the Minnesota River, Tempted 
by the rich lands along that stream, they pushed 
up the river beyond existing settlements, and 
finally selected a site near a large grove on the 
southern bank. 

The Sioux had heen very tronblesome through 
the section. Fearing their depredations, the 
German settlers at Zeigler's Bend, as the place 
came to be called, built a strong block-house of 
logs on the bank of the river, large enough to 
shelter all the families, and surrounded it by a 
Palisade of logs set endwise in the ground as 
closely as possible. 

This completed, each family proceeded to erect 











grove, using the block-house as a common 

residence in the meantime, and reserving it as a 
| generat storehouse and rendezvous in case of 
ke ; 
wnthe settlers worked all summer without being 
molested by the Indians. Now and then detached 
‘parties strayed through the place, but they 
committed no acts of violence. Meanwhile, 
however, the Sioux were ina very unquiet state, 
and were meditating vengeance for what they 
regarded as encroachments upon their land. 

Quite separated from other white settlers, the 
Germans knew nothing of this threatening state 

f things. 

s No Secaatnas had been taken in the little 
settlement. ‘The cows and other stock were 
allowed to graze upon the prairie to the south- 
ward in one large herd, which the boys of the 
dnfferent families took turns in seeking out and 
driving home at night. Ae the season advanced, 
the grass became short for some distance around 
the grove, and the herd sometimes wandered 
several miles in search of better feed. 

On one warm September evening the task of 
bringing home the cows fell to Hans and Carl 
Zeigler and Fritz Tohmer. They were all boys 
from twelve to sixteen years of age. Their 
fathers had built their houses close together on 
the outskirts of the settlement. 

It was an hour before sunset when the boys 
started off across the prairie to drive home the 
herd. The stock had wandered farther than 
nsual, and the sun had set when the searchers, 
guided by the tinkle of the bells, found the cows 
in a deep swale four miles from the river. 











«It’s too far," replied Hans, “and we should 
be too late. But we must do something, or all 
will be killed and scalped, for they can’t hold ont 
much longer.” 

“Why can’t they 2" asked Carl. 

«OQ Hans!" gasped Fritz, as a sudden thought 
struck him. “I know what you mean. It's the 
powder! It's almost gone! That's why you 
didn’t take your gun to-night to, shoot prairie- 
chickens, and why none of the men have been 
out hunting lately, too.” 

“That's just it, Fritz," replied Hans, in a 
trembling voice.« “At the rate they are firing, it 
won't last till midnight 

‘This was only too true. The settlers, tempted 
by the abundance of game, had used their 
ammunition unsparingly in providing themselves 
with meat during the summer. 

Beguiled by the seeming harmlessness of the 
Sioux, and over-busy with cultivating the soil 
and with building and preparing for the winter, 
they had neglected to replenish their stock of 
powder, and at last it was almost exhausted. 

That very day their two carpenters had begun 
the construction of a large row-boat, which, as 
soon as it was finished, was to be sent down to 
Fort Snelling to obtain powder and other neces- 
saries. 

Hans saw it would be madness to attempt to 
reach the block-house through the line of 
Indians that surrounded it. 

He noticed, too, as all three boys lay upon the 
ground just outside of the grove, that there was 
no blaze in the direction of their own homes. 
The cabins of the Zeigler and Tobmer families, 








“ Spel!” 


It was impossine to hasten the milch cows, 
and before the boys were half-way home darkness 
set in. 

Probably it was the coming of darkness which 
saved their lives, for when they reached the top | 
of a low ridge a mile from the grove, the blaze! 
of burning buildings and savage yells, mingled 
with the crack of rifle-shots, told them too plainly 
that the Sioux had descended suddenly upon the 
settlement. 

“It’s the Indians!” gasped Hans, the eldest of 
the three. 

“Yes, and they've killed everybody at home!” 
sobbed Fritz and Carl, as they clung to Hans in 


the darkness. “They'll kill us too, Hans! 
What shall we do? What shall we do?” 
“No, they haven't killed everybody,” replied 


Hans, manfully trying to choke down his own 
fears for the sake of the younger boys. “They're | 
not all killed, or there wouldn't be so much ! 
shooting. Some of the folks must be in the 
block-house fighting the Indians back ; and there 
must he a good many of them, too, to do all that 
shooting. Come, boys," he shonted, “follow 
me, and be quick! We must get around the 
cattle, and turn them back before the Indians 
hear the bells. If we don't, they'll catch ns, 
sure." 

Hastily heading off the cattle, the hoys drove 
them back over the ridge and far out on the | 
| prairie, ‘Then the boys went back toward the 
| settlement, moving very cautiously, to reconnoitre. | 
| The blaze of the burning buildings, by the 
light of which they could see the Sioux dodging 
about from tree to tree, served to intensify the 
surrounding darkness, rendering it quite safe for | 
the boys to creep up close enough to get an idea 
of the situation. 
| “See that!" whispered Hans, as half a dozen 
flashes lighted up the loop-holes in the upper 
story of the block-honse, and a sharp volley | 
rang through the grove. “They're there yet, 
and enough of them to keep the Indians off for 
one while!" 

“So they are!" said Fritz. 
something to help them, Hans? 








“Can't we do 
Let’s run down 





buildings upon its own land round about the 





the river for help!" 





standing far Lack aud apart from the rest of the 
settlement, had as yet escaped destruction. 

It was impossible for the boys to lie still. They 
must do something. As soon as they saw that 
their own houses were untouched, they all crept 
stealthily toward the place, in the hope of 
finding some of the inmates still about the houses. 

All was silent within; but the boys were nota 
little comforted to find both cabins standing, 
though the flying inmates had left everything 
inside tumbled abont in dire confusion. 

Hans’s hopes rose, as he reasoned that if the 
two most remote families had been warned in 
time, all the rest must have heen safely within 
the stockade before the attack began. 

Still, they could not hold out there if they had 
no powder. Soon after the guns of the brave 
defenders had ceased to flash, the savages would 
storm the palisade, and men, women and children 
would be massacred. 


Hans searched both cabins for a gun; but! 





every rifle and shot-gun had been taken. 

As the boys stood crouching by the window, 
they saw a dark form approaching, from the 
direction opposite to the village, and not many 
yards distant. The manner of movement told 
the boys that it was an Indian. 

With beating hearts, they crept up the ladder 
into the little loft, and lay down flat upon their 
faces on the floor, expecting presently to be 
dragged out. 

But, through the chinks between the logs in the 
gable of the little house, they saw the figure halt 
an instant before the cabin, and then, as if bent 


| Upon a more important purpose, press on toward 


the rest of the tribe. 

Evidently it was a belated redskin, intent upon 
rejoining his fellows. The boys breathed more 
freely. Hans rose upon his elbow, and glanced 
around the loft, which was dimly lighted by the 
flaring light from the burning cabins shining 
through the chinks. 

His eye caught a flash of something bright 
hanging from a rafter. It was his father's 
brightly polished brass cornet. He gazed idly at 
it, as if he were wondering if it could possibly 
help him to solve the terrible problem that was 








confronting him. As he gazed at the bright on 
g’eaming there, a sudden inspiration seized bi, 

“Ach! he shouted; “it shall belp us!" 

He sprang up, snatched down the comer, 
handed it to Fritz, who wondered if fans ta 
suddenly turned crazy, and then rushed back 
a corner of the loft for the big lass dram, with, 
brass cymbals attached, which his older brother 
Chris used to play in the village band back ix 
| Germany. 
| “Boys!” said be to Fritz and Catl, as be 
jelambered down the ladder, “there's just one 
thing for us to do; we might take to the prairie 
jand hide ourselves in some hollow, but what dp 

we want to save ourselves for, if all the rest o 
our folks are murdered ? For my part I'd rather 
get killed trying to help them than run away and 
leave them.” 

“So should I!" said Fritz. 

“And I!" echoed Carl. 

“Come on then!” said Hans, leading the vay 
to the other cabin. “You take the comet, Car! 
You can blow that as loud as any one; and roa 
run in and get your father's trombone, Fritz!" 

Fritz went in to get the trombone, while the 
others crouched in the shadow of the honse. In 
& moment he came back with it, and the three 
ran out upon the prairie, creeping hurriedlr slong 
until they reached the river bank, a short distance 
below the grove. 

Hans tightened np the drom, slung the anp 
| over his shoulders, and adjusted the loose cymlal 
to his left hand. 

“Now, boys," said he, as he started up the 
river toward the settlement, ‘follow me, and 
don't make a sound till I-give the 
word. Then blow as hard as ever suv 
can 

Carefully picking their way, the 
boys approached the settlement. 

The shots came much less frequentiy 
from the block-house, and the boys 
could see from the little hill, at the 
edge of the grove, that the Indians bad 
closed up until their line was withina 
few rods of the stockade. 

“Keep close to me, boys, and don't 
be afraid!" whispered Hans, 9s ther 
started down the bill. 

“We're here!”" whispered Fritz. 

“And all ready !"" said Carl. 

Then, just as they entered the grove, 
Hans raised aloft his dramnstick and 
cymbal, and bringing them down with 
all his might shouted, “Spiel!” ins 
voice that could be heard plainly by 
the Indians. 

The great drum boomed like a cat- 
non; the cymbals came together with 
a mighty clang, while the cornet and 
trombone united in a terrible blast, 
the brave lads marched straight for 
the block-house, their leader taxing bis 
strong lungs to the utmost with boaree 
commands, as if giving orders to 4 
army. . 

If the German settlers had been too 
busy during the sbort summer to re 
plenish their stock of powder, they had 
also been too busy togive any attention 
to their music; and the Indians bed 
heard such sounds only at the forts, or on the 
march, as bodies of troops passed from ont 
frontier post to another. 

The fearful crash, coming 80 suddenly out of 
the darkness in their rear, struck terror (0 te 
hearts of the redskins, who were in no wi 























reassured by the deafening cheer ‘that went OP 
from the block-house. 
“Soldiers! Soldiers!’” was the one thought 


in the minds of the Sioux, as without wing 
see who or what their unseen enemy might : 
they dashed panic-stricken past the stockade 
‘mad retreat; while the settlers within, catching 
| sight of the boys’ faces in the light of ihe Dares 
buildings, and spurred on to desperate Lats 
' the heroism of the lads, rushed ont of the lo 
“house, threw open the gates of the stockade, a 
charged upon the Indians. 
| The Sioux were now in i 
| the river, The boys double-quic! 
fathers and big brothers, makin 
| resound with fearful music. : 
Firing at the retreating forms as fast ae 
could load their pieces, the settlers dro Sa 
Indians out of the grove, and over the ae 
open prairie between that and the river eT 
| there, the Sioux sprang into the waler a ke 
with all their might for the opposite NT 
before they could reach the shore and on 
range, the rifles of the settlers had consi 
diminished their numbers. bates 
Sending a parting volley accompanie 
defiant cheer at the discomfited sis se 
‘formed in line, and in honor of ee 5 
deliverers, marched back to the bloc Nant be 
the beat of Hans’s dram, and the discor 
f the two brass instruments. “git 
i Once within, the boys were almost a : 
with the embraces of the rescued Lathe ‘xin 
soon learned that Hans's father, 1a eas 
by the boys’ long absence, had ee ae 
\ dusk to look for the boys, and had Pmt 
| see a knot of Indians crouching °° oS my back 
a ridge in the distance. He hat a 
and warned the settlement : 
taking them by surprise, 
| the pearls in their stronghold, Pre 


headlong flight toverd 
ked after their 
ig the woods 
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attack. This fact had caused them to suspect 
that the whites had in some way got wind of 
their expedition. They feared a relief party; 
and for this reason, the sudden onslanght of 
\fans's band was all that was needed to throw 
them into a panic. 

After listening to the old man’s tale of this 
adventure, I did not wonder that the people of 
Zeigler's Bend were extravagantly fond of martial 


music. Myron B. Gisson. 


————o—__— 
LUCK. 

Luck never made a martyr stron 
‘To suffer for the true and rights 
Luck never wrote a deathless song, 
‘Or armed a chieftain for the fig! 

—Thomas F. Porter. 
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For the Companion. 


SQUIRE MACK'S ESCAPE. 


In the town in which I live there is an old 
frontiersman whom every one calla “Squire 
Mack.” In the early days he went to California, 
and had many curious adventures there which he 
delights iu recounting. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War he was 
making shingles nea 
Sierra Nevada. The news from home filled him 
with patriotic fire, and with several comrades, he 
turned his face eastward, and travelled as rapidly 
as possible toward the “States.” 

Arriving at Salt Lake City, he learned that 
Indians had been raiding the trail ahead, firing 
upon wagon trains, and burning express and stage 
stations. This news disheartened his companions, 
who resolved to stop at Salt Lake City until the 
trouble was over. 

Not so with Mack. He way of the sort of men 
who are bound to go through when they have 
begun a thing. He pressed on, taking his chances, 
on the “Cherokee Trail.” 

Mack had been a wagon-master along this trail, 
and knew the ground well. He had heard that 
the Indians were raiding about Green River, but 
he knew that at the crossing of the trail over this 
stream he had a good friend in the person of Bat 
Lavigne, an old French-Canadian trader who lived 
here. 

Lavigne had a great deal of influence among the 
surrounding tribes of Utes, Uintahs, Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes. He was married to an Arapaho 
woman, and was reckoned a member of that tribe. 
He must be aware of the movements of the 
Indians. 

So Mack, riding an excellent cayuse and leading 
a good-sized pack mule, pushed boldly on to Green 
River Crossing, and brought up at Bat Lavigne's 
adobe dwelling one evening at sundown. Lavigne 
made him welcome heartily. 

Tho trader told him that a big war party of 
Arapahovs had “mixed medicine” at Green River 
two days before, and had set out from there upon 
an expedition to the enst. He had been with them 
during the powwow, but did not know whether 
they had “excepted white blood” in mixing their 
medicine or not. If they had not, the trail would 
be extremely dangerous. 

But there were no other Indians to be feared at 
present, he said, if one kept straight upon the old 
Cherokee Trail, which passed over line of neutral 
ground between the mountain tribes. If the 
‘Arapnhoes were again to go plundering aud killing 
whites, as they bad done a few weeks before, they 
would keep to this trail to avoid other enemies. 

Mack's strong desire to get forward upon the 
way home got the better of his prudence, and he 
again took the trail eastward. 

‘At about nvon on the third day he came upon 
the smouldering ruins of an old freight or “way” 
station. 


























Mack knew very well, from certain signs which * 


he eaw in the neighborhood, that the building had 


been fired by Indians. If people had been living | 


in it, they had probably been killed or taken 
priyoners. 

Whither the Indiana had gone Mack could not 
determine. The ground was hard and baked, und 
no tracks of any sort could Le discovered; but the 
par. could not be far distant. 

Mack picketed his animals among some su 
bush near at hand, and ate bis noon lunch while 
considering whether it was best to go back or go 








ahead. He bad now no doubt that the building | 
had been burned by the Arapahoes, and that they | 


hd not “excepted white blood” In making up 
their protective medicine. 

‘As he sat in this meditative mood, the traveller, 
happening to cast lis eyes back upon the trail 
over which he had come, saw two horsemen 
leading pack animals, and riding toward him ata 
gallop. 

‘They proved to be young men whe were on their 
way home to Tennessee. They had heard of Mack 
at Luvigne’s three days before, and had been 
trying to overtake him. 

They, too, were on their way eastward, to take 
part in the great struggle then going for 
they intended to join the Southern army, while he 
was going to join the Union forces. 

“Partner,” said one of the Southerners, “let's 
stick together and fight together through this here 
Indian country, and after we get home we'll fight 
each othe: 

“AIL right,” sald Mack: ‘it's agreed. North- 
erners is Northerners, and Southerners ts South- 
ernera, but Injins is pizen.”” 

So these deadly enemies of the near future went 
on together, comrades in danger. Every man of 
the three was equipped with a stout muzzle-loading 
rifle and a large Colt’s revolver. 

‘They set out together on the trail, and had 
advanced but a few miles from the burned station 
when they sighted a aquad of mounted Indians, 
who had just broken camp at a mountain spring 
beside the trail. They were several bundred 
yards in advance when they were discovered, and 
Were just riding out of the depression which gave 
rise Jo the spring. 














some mining town in the | 


vard; but | 


On account of his long experience in the country, 
Mack bad been given the leadership by the 
Tennesseeans. He camo to a halt, and told his 
companions to get off their horses, hoping they 
intght possibly escape notice; but even while they 
were dismounting the Indlans caught sight of 
them, and wheeling their ponies about, came back 
ata gallop straight down the trail. They epread 
j out in a sort of fan shape as they came, and Mack 
counted twenty-six. | 

“Git ready for business, boys,” sald he, quietly. 
“Behind your horses, revolvers handy, and rifles 
across aaddles!” 

‘The Indians came on ata reckless pace until 
within abouta hundred yards, when Mack, stepping 
out from behind his horse, shouted and motioned 
them back. i 

‘They pulled up suddenly. One of them slipped , 
from his pony, and handing the rein and his gun 
to a comrade, came forward on foot, gorgeous in a 
colored blanket, a white slouch hat stuck with 
ravens’ feathers, and a variety of brilliant paints 
daubed upon hie face and breast. 

He wae a big fellow, and walked with a swinging 
stride. 

“How! how!” said he, as he halted a few paces 
distant, and grinned hideously through his paints. 

“How do you do?” answered Mack. “What do 
you want?” : 

‘The Indian shook his head in token that he did | 
| not understand English. 

“Hablan ustedes Espaftot?” (Do you speak 
Spanish?) asked the Indian. 

Mack, who had picked up a smattering of 





| 











| Spanish, answered that he did. In this tongue, ; 
| the Indian asked where they were going. 

Mack answered that they were going home to; 
the land where the sun rose, and asked In turn 
what the chief—for such the Indian undoubtedly 
was—wanted. 

The Arapaho told him that if the white men 
would surrender their horses, mules, guns and 
ammunition, they might keep their blankets and 
go on, and be would not let his warriors molest 
them. 

For reply Mack indicated, partly In Spanish and 
partly by gestures, that the Indians might have 
the ammunition through the muzzles of the guns, 
und the weapons and animals after thelr owners 
were dead. 

‘At this the Indian grinned, and tried to-turn the 
matter off asa joke. He then asked if Mack and 
[hia party were golng to camp at Big Medicine 

Springs that night, and upon being told that they 
were, eald that his camp was there, and that he | 
and hls braves would keep the white men company. | 

But the white men might, he said, travel in 
advance, since in this way they would escape the 
dust the Indians’ horses would make. 

‘Mack declined this courteous offer, but told the | 
Indian that he and bis companions would follow. 
(They did not mind travelling in the dust at all, | 
especially as there was no dust on the sun-baked | 

plain. 

‘The Arapaho laughed again, “mighty onpleas- 
ant,” ag one of the Tennesseeans put it, and 
| wheeling about, strode back to his men. 
|” After a moment’s conversation with them, he | 
sprang into his saddle, and with a beckoning | 
motion to the white men, headed his cavalcade 
back upon the trail. 

Mack's companions looked at him inquiringly. 

We've got to follow, boys,” he told them. | 

“There’s no use bucking agin it. If we turn tall 
now, we're goners. Our only hope is to go on 
with ‘em fearlessly, and camp not far from ‘em | 
[to-night, and then trust to darkness to get away 
from ’em.”” 

Without a moment's hesitation, they mounted 
and followed the Arapalioes, who jogged along at 
| a dog-trot. 

‘All that afternoon the three whites rode close | 
behind the Indians, talking and laughing with an | 
unconcern which they did not feel, but which, 
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‘all built at no great distance from the trai 





undoubtedly did much to render the savages more 
certain of outwitting and capturing or killing the 
little party at their leisure. 

Big Medicine was reached about sundown. The 
chief had spoken truly with regard to his camp, 
for there were twelve or fifteen lodges near the 
springs on the lower slope of the hill, near the 
base of which the water came to the surface. 

Ae they rode down to the springs the chief 
dropped back, and asked Mack where he would 
camp. Mack told him they would picket their 
horses among the sage brush on the side of the 
hill above the spring. This scemed to satisfy the 
Indian; he turned away, and rode with the othera 
down to their camp. 

After watering their animals and bringing a 
pallful from the springg, the white men moved up 





| the elde hill some two hundred yards above, and 


picketed their animals Ina little depression out of 
sight of the Indian camp. A sentinel, however, 
whom they could see posted upon a rock upon the 
opposite bluff, had them In full view. 

“Now, boys,” said Mack to his companions after 
they bad lighted a fire, “git out your Dutch oven, 
and I'll git out mine and my self-raisin’ flour, and. 
while you take the hatchets and cut a big lot of 
sage brush for a bonfire, Ill mix and bake bread 
enough to Inst us three days, 

“Then after that's done we'll cat a big supper, 
and light a big fire, and behind the blaze of it we'll 
crawl to our horses and get out of these diggin’s. 
It'll take us three days or three nights to reach 
Fort Collins, and those fellows ’Il follow us clean 
through unless we can dodge them somewhere on 
the trail.” 

In three hours everything 
was in readiness for depart- 
ure. No Indians had ven- 
tured near them. Evidently 
the Indians were trying to 
throw the white men off their 
guard by a show of indiffer- 
ence. 

It had grown quite dark. 
Mack resolved to trust to a 
not unfamiliar ruse. Ie firat 
allowed the fire to sink low, 
and then gathered a quantity 
of sage brush, and wrapped 
it up in three of their extra 
blankets. 

These bundles were then 
placed near the fire so that 
they should look, at a dis- 
tance, like the figures of men 
squatted before the blaze. 

Then Mack and bis com- 
rades piled on brush until the 
flames leaped high; and be- 
hind this blaze theycreptaway 
to the horses, mounted them, 
and leading the repacked 
mules, rode straight up the 
side hill until out of range of 
the firelight. 

‘They theh turned and rode 
several miles parallel with the 
trail, guiding their course by 
faintly seen stars. By and by 
they struck Into the trall, aud 
urged their animals forward. 
‘They had heard no sound of 
Indians in pursuit. 

Before daylight, they turned 
off and rode about four miles 
to the left, where they hid 
their animals ina little pocket 
which had grass and water, 
and betook themselves to a 
quaking-asp thicket near at 
hand for rest, and by turns, 
for sleep. Here they proposed j 
to remain all day, and to go 
on again at night. One of them kept guard at the 
edge of the thicket, overlooking the route and the 
surrounding country. 

Late in the afternoon u squad of Indians were 
discerned in the distance, looking for their trail. 
Crowded bebind tufts of buffalo grasa, they 
watched this band closely and anxtously. 

‘At sundown a signal-fire about three miles away 
announced that their tracks had been discovered, 
But it would yet be an hour or more before the 
Indians would overtake the little party. 

‘As soon as it grew dark enough to cover their 
retreat, Mack and his companions started. They 
crossed the trail, and rode until midnight on the 
other side. ‘Then they crossed back again, rode | 
two miles out to the left, and camped until daylight. 

Rising again, they took the trail direct, and rode 
at as rapid a pace as their animals could be) 
expected to sustain. 

Mack thought they had gained a lead during the 
night which would make it impossible for the 
Indians to come up with them; but at about ten 
o'clock they discovered a signal-fire upon & hill not 
more than a mile off at the left, and somewhat in 
advance of them. 

The building of this fire was proof that the party 
ahead were scouts, and that the main body of the 
Indians was behind. Mack kept his men to the 
trail, and they urged their animals forward. 

‘All that day they rode, but the Indians who were 
signalling keptsteadily in advance of them. During | 


the day they counted no less than seventeen fires, 
but 











during all this time not an Arapaho was seen. 

That night, when their horses and mules were 
almost exhausted, the white men made out the dim 
forms of two mountains, a few miles In advance. 
Mack knew that these marked the passage of the | 
trail out upon the open plains, within a three or 
four hours’ ride of Fort Collins. Hidden in the 
mouth of acaion, they escaped observation. They | 
rested and fed their horses, took food, and before | 
daylight were again in the eaddle. 

“If we have any trouble it will come in the pa 
between the mountains,” Mack told his comrades | 
“7f we don't run against a party of ‘em there, 
we're out of the woods. If we do, it'll take a good 
bunch of ‘em to clean us out, for there’s no cover— 
only open ground.” 

nas they rode into the pass they saw five Indians | 
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in the distuuce, seated upon their horses near the 
trail. These were undoubtedly the scouts, who, 
riding the swiftest ponies in their Land, had kept 
ahead, and were now stationed in the pass hoping 
to hold the white men in check until others of their 
party came up. 

“Nothin' to do but brush ’em one aide, boys,” 
said Mack. 

Tightening their girthy and looking to their 
weapons, the little party charged forward at a 
atiff gallop. 

‘The Indians slipped off their horses and made: 
‘a show of standing their ground; but as the white 
men pressed etraight on and came nearly within 
rifle.shot, they lost thelr courage and fled. 

Five hours luter Mack and the Tennessecans 
were in Fort Collins, where a strong detachmeut 
of regular troops was stationed. 

The Tennesseeans looked queerly at Mack as 
they rode up to the fort. They seemed to be 
satisfied with his look, and sald nothing. Nor dil 
Mack say anything to the officers at the po-t 
concerning his companions’ rebellious intentions. 

FRANK WELLES CALKI 
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For the Companion. 


BECHE-DE-MER. 


The oldest fishery known fs, perhaps, that of 
béche-de-mer. Its origin 1s lost even to Chinese 
tradition, which takes refuge In eaying that it 
existed always. The demand for the article has 
always excceded the supply in every part of the 
Flowery Land. 

New Guinea, North Australia, and the islands in 
and about Torres Straits were at first the Chinese 
fishing-grounds, to the neglect of a thousand other 
haunts of the much sought for delicacy in the 
Southwestern Pacific, which were , afterward 
developed by the numerous European waifs and 
strays who had taken up their abode in the lovely 
islands of the South Seas. 

These fellows and their descendants are a very 
mixed lot. Most of them are deserters from 
whalers or marooned offenders against discipline, 
though others bear the record of having honestly 
arrived &t their location. 

The first thing these new-comers learn fs that, if 
they wish to live in peace with their native com- 
pantons, they must not be mean or ungenerous in 
thelr dealings. The Polynesian creed is that 
everything belongs to everybody, and individual 
good fortune must be shared all round. 

Many of the “beach-combers,” as the white 
sojourners are called, have accumulated consid- 
erable sums of money by keeping a private account 
with the traders who buy their fish and native 
protuce, and who, while apparently paying full 
value to the tribe, In reality withheld a large 
percentage for thelr white friends. 

These men in time obtain great influence, and 
taking native wives, are admitted fully to all the 
privileges of the tribe. Ae chiefs they claim and 
use labor according to thelr rank and station. 

In crazy boats they start on adventurous 
voyages, cruising from one dosert island to 
another, trusting entirely to luck for provisions 
when the few eatables brought with them from 
home are consumed. 

Arrived at the selected place, and having with 
them all the necessary apparatus, such as large 
frou try-pots, knives, forks, etc., the fishing gang 
immedlately proceed to erect huts for their own 
shelter, and trellised emoke-houses In which to cure 
the fish. They take great care that the roofs of 
these houses shall be water-tight, for although salt 
water does not much harm the drying flsh, fresh 
water is entirely destructive to it. 

Inside the hute, two or three sets of open-work 
stages are erected ubove the smoke-producing fire- 
places, and on them the cooked fish ts laid for 
drying. 

“ Béche - de - mer,” 
Chinese, is a species 











called “trepang” by the 
of echinoderm, or inverte- 
brate marine animal. {t {x aleo called the “sea 
cucumber” from the warty appearance of some 
of the sorts. It is a hideous slug of uniform 
thickness its entire length, with no discoverable 
eyes, and a triangular mouth containing many 
sharp teeth. These teeth can be of little use, for 
in the creature's simple, transparent intestines 
nothing has ever been found but sand and water. 

These fishes, when dried, are censidered a great 
delicaey by the Chinese, The four kinds, brow! 
black, spotted and red, are esteemed as in the 
order placed. 3 

‘The brown is attached to shore localities. It 
grows, when matured, about two feet long by 
fourteen inches in circumference, and frequents 
only the flat reef bottoms of shallow lagoons. 

‘The black {s found in deep water, and Is often 
dived for at s depth of six or eight fathoms. But 
it is only to be found on a sandy bottom. This 
species Is a shiny jet In color; it 1s as thick asa 
man’s leg, and sometimes exceeds two fect in 
length. 

‘The spotted slug isa repulsive-looking monster— 
‘a sort of dirty green in color, covered with dull 
orange-hued Dlotches. Itis even larger than the 
black, and poseesecs a vicious quality not found in 
its fellows. When handled it throws out a quantity 
of iilmy, eticky threads, which burn the flesh. 

‘The red, the smallest and least valuable species, 
rejoices in the stormy waters of the outside reef on 
the rough coral rocks, and consequently can only 
be fished for at low tide. 

From the appearance of the ugly, torpld slug, onc 
would think that ovement through Its own agency 
was Impossible; yet it ls a fact that fish taken from 
one spot, and placed in separate heaps far away, 
have travelled back to the exuct locality from 
which they were taken. 

When # béche-de-mer fishing party 1s honestly 
conducted, nothing can be more joyous and light 
hearted than the mob of dusky men and women 
spread all over the bright blue Ingoon, under a 
cloudless tropic sky, laughing, singing and playing, 
yet mingling a very falr share of labor with their 
innocent gambols. 

‘To the white men engaged, there ts a gort of 
fascination about this life that cannot be realized 
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—a total oblivion of all the trammels of civiliza- 
tion which for thetime is charming. 

With a mind relieved of all responsibility, with 
no debts to bother, or tiresome engagements to 
keep; with the present so peacefully enjoyable 
that the future never causes a single troubled 
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it. As the sun dips toward the western reef, the that most of the water displaced by motion | artist, P. T. Barnum,—these are a few of the 


iwerry canoeing song is heard, keeping time with 
the splash of the paddles as the rowers urge their 
swift course for shore. 

With a great shout, willing hands haul the: 
boat with her gristly cargo far up, high and dry, , 





thought, there may well be in the life of a beacb- 
comber a strong and poetic attraction. 

To a man who has buffeted about the world in 
poverty and pain, what can be more restful than 
to drift into one of those havens of tranquillity, 
where the winds and waters never rage, and where 
nature is so bountiful that hunger can be satisfied 
almost without exertion, and the eye never rests 
upon anything that is not fair and glad! 

The storm may rage outside, but what does the 
beach-comber care? His lagoon is still placidly 
slumbering in all its calm beauty; and the wind 
that dashes the huge swells upon the distant 
coralline breakwater, and flings their scattered 
atoms high in air in snowy wreaths of radiant 
spray, but serves to fan his slumbers beneath the 
shade of feathery palms. 

The haunts of the béche-de-mer are often 
miles away from the fisher’s camp. So a light 
canoe generally accompanies the party, which, 
when fall, is paddled quietly back, all unemployed 
hands occupying themselves in splitting and 
generally preparing the fish. 

These fish must be cooked immediately on 
arrival, or else they will speedily run together 
into a glutinous mass. 

It is first semi-boiled in a native oven, which, 
all over the Pacific, is merely a hole in the ground 
lined with stones, in which a large fire is kindled. 
When the stones are thoroughly red-hot, the 
ashes are scraped out, and the fish, enveloped in 
green leaves or damp coarse mats placed in, and 
the whole covered over with a mound of stones. 
Should more heat be thought necessary, another 
fire is lit on its top. 

When the flesh has acquired a sufficient solidity, 
it is spread on the smoke-house stages, and the 
fires started with all sorts of pungent woods. 

After about eight days of continual care in 
turning the fish and keeping up a regular supply 
of smoke, the curing is finished, and nothing 
remains but to pack the now marketable com- 
modity. On its arrival at its destination it is 
readily sold at prices ranging from two hundred 
and fifty to six hundred dollars per ton. 

Béche-de-mer, when properly ‘“‘saved,”’ is, in 
Appearance, about the most impossible article of 
food imaginable. It bears a close resemblance to 
old shoe leather, and looks as hard and unmelting. 
This notion, however, is pleasantly dispelled 
when one makes its better acquaintance in soup 
or stew. 

A béche-de-mer fishing community at work on 
one of the lovely Pacific Isles, where there is 
mutual confidence between the white ‘boss” 
and his simple dusky assistants, presents one of 
the pleasantest pictures of life in the South Seas. 


Camped, perbaps, on the banks of a busy little | 


stream, springing gladly from the dark bush 
background, dashing along in pretty pertness to 
add its puny contribution to the world of water 
beyond, are the huts of the fishers nestling 
beneath the protecting arms of the graceful 
cocoanut palms. 

Away to one side of these brown beehive 
houses blue and silvery wreaths of smoke from 
the curing sheds entwine their feathery sprays 
round and through the thick, tangled foliage, till, 
clear of its shady roof, they are lost in the 
immensity above. 

Squatting round and about the cooking fires 
are the stay-at-homes for the day, preparing the 
evening meal for the toilers whose dark forms 
are visible far off on the reef sharply silhouetted 
against the sky-line. 





Close by, in the shadiest retreat of all, where 
the cool breeze blows strongest, the ‘boss’ of 
the expedition reclines in his hammock, puffing 
lazily at his never absent pipe, and calculating 
how long it will be before that pretty little craft 
he sees in the offing, snngly anchored under the 


close to the ovens. There, in a short time, the 
day's catch is undergoing the first stage of 
operation. The smoking fires are laid, and the 
day’s work is done. 


All now go to bathe, never ceasing the song 
and laugh they started with so early in the 
morning, and then take their evening meal. 

By and by the moon rises from out the surfy 
ring encircling the happy island. The natives 
now squat round the fires and repeat their stock 
of stories, tales of goblins, ghosts and demons, 
or former deeds of tribal bravery. Far into the 
still, bright night they talk and sing, and then 
slip away, one by one, to their huts, and rest till 
the first glimpse of dawn. : 

Then the call of the sea-birds, going forth to 
seek their food, awakens them to one more day 
of harmless and unregretted toil. 

W. B. Cuurcnwarp. 
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JUST OUR LIVING. 


What riches give us, let us first inquire ; 
Meat, fire and clothes. What more?’ Meat, clothes 


— Pope. 
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TWO NEW TYPES OF BOATS. 


Althongh the American flag does not, to the 
same extent, as it once did, float over merchant 
ships trading in every part of the world, yet this 
country has reason to be proud of present as 
well as past achievements on the ocean. 

It is a remarkable fact that in spite of the 
decline of the American merchant marine, some 
of the most important and useful reforms in 
naval architecture have their origin now, as 
formerly, in the United States. The tea clippers, 
the monitor type of war vessels, the centre-board 
yacht, are examples of what has been done 
heretofore, and we have now to record the pro- 
duction of two new types of boats, radically 
different from those in common use, and each 
successful in the purpose for which it was 
designed. 

The first and more important is the ‘‘whale- 
back’’ steamer and barge. It is a circumstance 
worthy of note that the origin of this new type 
of vessel, which may yet revolutionize ocean 
traffic, was a small Wisconsin town. The whale- 
back was devised with a view to the grain trade 
of the Lakes only, but the new type of vessel 
was speedily found to be adapted for general use. 

The boat looks like a colossal floating cigar. 
It is made of steel, with sides rounding above as 
well as below the water-line. The small deck-house 
round the smoke-stack near the stern is its 
only superstructure. This alone presents the 
resistance ordinary vessels make to breaking 
waves. Over the rest of the log-shaped craft, 
without masts or other obstruction, the seas may 
wash as completely as they will. 

The whale-backs have enormous carrying 
capacity for their draught and the amount of coal 
| required to propel them. They tow barges of 
similar design without engines. The world’s 
attention was drawn to these vessels by the 
Charles W. Wetmore, which last summer took a 
huge cargo of grain across the Atlantic. 

On the broad ocean her seaworthiness was 
proved beyénd the power of the Lakes to test it. 
People interested in shipping went to Liverpool 
from all over Great Britain to see her. In American 
harbors she has since met with like receptions. 





There is little doubt that her type will become 
|more and more familiar in the world’s ports. 
When there is direct communication hetween the 
Lakes and the Atlantic for vessels of all draughts, 
| these curions steamers and their barges may 


| confidently be expected to render the transporta- | 


| tion of Western grain to Europe a far more 
simple thing than it now is. 
The 
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for speed, namely, 


turned away on either side, was wrong. He 


the water-line is consequently rather blunt, and 
to eyes accustomed to former models, heavy. 

Above the water-line it reaches far forward, 
and in shape somewhat suggests the nose of a 
shark. The stern, too, has a great over-hang, 50 
that the difference between the forty-six feet of 
water-line, and seventy feet of measurement over 
all, gives a gain of nearly twenty-five feet in 
deck-room. 

This over-hang, to be sure, is only an extreme 
example of a general tendency in modern yacht- 
building. Nor can the careful rigging and sailing, 
wifich no doubt helped the Gloriana immensely 
in her races, be called new departures. But her 
extraordinary speed, her unbroken record of 
eight victories over the fastest yachts from other 
builders prove almost beyond a doubt the sound- 
ness of the new theory upon which her model is 
constructed. Its further development may well 
be watched in all branches of naval architecture 
where speed is to be considered. 

America’s business and pleasure on the seas 
may thus have received an impetus in 1891 which 
shall make that year always memorable. 
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For the Companion. 
TWILIGHT. 

Above the Arno. 


It is the hour when Arno turns 
Her gold to cbrysoprase,— 

When each low-banging star out-burns 
Its soft mysterious rays, 

As from the prison of faery urns 
Which faery bands upralse. 

It is the hour when life’s constraint 
A moment's cage is given,— 

When Earth 1s like a holy saint, 
Stilled, sanctified, and shriven ; 

And the deep-breathing heart grows faint 
To be #0 near to heaven. 


GRack ELLERY CHANNING. 
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A GLANCE BACKWARD. 


The year whose end is now so near that we 
| measure its duration by hours, has been crowded | 
‘with interest. No great war has devastated a | 
continent, or changed the boundaries between 
Nations. Yet the record of the year past contains 
events that will be memorable in the history of 
‘ every continent. 

| Letus begin at the Antipodes. In Australasia— 
j2 century ago almost an unknown world, now 
a great collection of populous, self-governing , 
| British colonies—a movement toward confedera- 
ition has made great progress. <A form of | 
| constitution has been proposed. The very 
obstacles that have been met by those who favor 
the union only make it more evident that a 
nation with a mighty fature before it already 
| exists on the great southern continent. 

South America has been the scene of revolu- 
tion. In Brazil, after a short contest which 
threatened to become a serious affair, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic resigned. In Chile the 
victors in a sharp and bloody civil war overturned 
| the government. Argentina has passed through 
;@ year of great depression, uncertainty and , 
| anxiety. ' 

In far Asia a rebellion has broken out in China, 
the bursting into flame of long-smouldering 
embers, and the consequences may be of a most 
serious character. 

“The peace of Europe has been assured" by 
the six great Powers ranging themselves in two 
semi-hostile camps: Russia and France on the 
one side; while Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
| Italy, on the other, have renewed the Triple | 
| Alliance, to which Great Britain lends support so | 
long as its purpose is really peaceful. 

The continued persecution of the Jews in 
Russia, the financial stress, and the famine that 
|exists over a part of the country as the year 
‘closes, have drawn the attention of the world to | 
| the great northern despotism. | 

Except that Portugal has suffered a great loss 
of credit, and has seemed to be, during the whole 
year, on the brink of revolution, the internal state 
of Europe has been quiet. France, Germany, 
Austria, even the Balkan States, have been 
undisturbed; and Italy has witnessed nothing 
more exciting than a cabinet crisis, when the | 
ministry of Signor Crispi was defeated. 

The state of Ireland still occupies much of 
the attention of British statesmen. The most 
important political events in the United Kingdom 
were some elections to fill vacancies in Parliament, 
in which the Liberals were for the most part 
successful. 
| Not much has occurred at home to stir popular 
| passions or to excite political antagonisms. The | 

conclusion of reciprocity agreements with Spain, 
; Brazil and other countries, the new apportion- 
| ment of Representatives under the census of 
| 1890, and the going into effect of the International 
| Copyright law are the only public matters that | 
| need be mentioned here. The crops of the 
| United States were almost universally good; | 
i those of the rest of the world were either barely 
up to the average, or below it. The consequences 
of this condition of things will be seen far more | 
tly in the record of 1892, than 
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, Should be pushed under the boat. Her bow at | names that will come to every mind. 


Royalty has lost King Karl of Wtrtemberz. 
King Kalakaua of Hawaii, Dom Pedro, lat: 
Emperor of Brazil, and the Crown Prince of 
Belgium. 

Of statesmen the United States has lost Mr. 
Windom, Secretary of the Treasury; Great 
Britain, Lord Granville and Mr. William Heory 
Smith; Ireland, Mr. Parnell; Germany, Herr 
Windhorst; France, Jules Grévy; Canada, its 
veteran Premier, Sir John MacDonald. 

How shall we classify Charles Bradlaugh; and 
Balmaceda, of Chile; and Prince Napoleon, the 
Imperialist pretender, of France; and General 
Boulanger? They were not statesmen, but each 
of them filled for a time a large space on the page 
of current history, and all these names are now 
erased from the roll of the living. 
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PAID HER WAY. 


Every middle-aged Philadelphian can remember 
a wild, picturesque figure that thirty years ago 
was as familiar a sight to the inhabitants of the 
Quaker city as the Liberty Bell or the wooden 
statue of Franklin over the door of his famous 
library 

“Irish Sheelah,” as the town called her, was a 
gaunt woman nearly six feet in helght whose 
vacant eyes told her story before she spoke. 

Since she was a child, the children with sound 
brains had hooted at her and stoned her. She was 
a child still, with white hair and wrinkles. She 
knew nothing; she did not even kuow that the 
learning and thought and pleasure was in the 
world in which other people found their life. 

Her only enjoyment was in the tags of bright 
ribbous stitched to her old skirt, which the children 
gave her from their doll-rags. These were all that 
she would accept from them; she was never known 
to take money. That was the one sound spot in 
her poor, crazed brain—a flerce pride of inde. 
pendence. 

Her old mother became helpless. Sheelah could 
not work, but she would take no alms. She donned 
a man’s coat and high hat, and eet out “‘to earn 
money like a man,” only to be followed by larger 
crowds of children than before. Charitable frien:is 
attempted to send the two helpless women two 
agylums. But Sheelah declared that no one but 
herself should support her mother. On this point 
she was reeolute and—sane. 

It occurred to some one to make of her a street 
debt-collector. When a creditor despaired of 
payment of a small bill, he gave it to her. She 
stationed herself with it silently on the curb-stone 
in front of the debtor’s house. She made no 
disturbance, and could not be driven away. But 
every passer-by understood why the well-known 
grotesque figure was there. 

The delinquent seldom was able to 
mortification for more than one day. 

For twenty-five years the poor, flighty creature 
steadily pursued this strange calling in order, a3 
she persisted, to “pay her way.” After her 
mother’s death, she grew rapidly more feeble and 
wild. 

But she had one solid comfort. 
I pay my way.” 

The poor demented woman, at whom so many 
people had laughed, died at laet. Under her pillow 
was left money enough to bury her. 

Even into the grave Sheelah proudly paid her 
own way. 

How many of those who laughed at her could 
make her boast? 
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PARNELL. 


An American who was taken by some friends in 
Dublin to a mass-meeting held in the outskirts of 
that city to welcome Parnell, tells the following 
anecdote of the great irish leader. 

There were more than eight thousand persons 
present. Mr. Parnell was then under the ban 
both of the church and of public opinion, and had 
called on the citizens to hear him in his own 
defence. 

Everything had been done by his political sup. 
porters to kindle the enthusiasm of the people. 
The trees of the great park were draped with 
green banners; pictures of the Irish harp bung 
from the platform; bands discoursed all the 
national music, but the crowd was stolidly indif. 
ferent. When he spoke, only the little group of 
politicians letened or applauded. 

“Do you not believe in Parnell?” the American 
asked of a knot of peasants standing with their 
backs to the platform. 

“No. His day’s over,” said one, witb a shrug. 
“I knew how it would be when he bullt his mode! 
cottages on the Danish forts.” 

The American asked his friends for an explapa 
tion of the remark. 

“On many of the hills in Ireland,” was the reply, 
“there are earthworks supposed to be the fortifi- 
cations of the Danes. The people believe them to 


) be under the protection of the fairies. In all these 


thousand years they have never been tilled. 

“Mr. Parnell destroyed some of them a year 
ago to erect the morlel cottages intended for the 
peasants, Instead of their peat cabins. They have 
never forgiven him for it. 

“The act was characteristic. He isa man without 
superstition, without passionate emotions of any 
kind, and he has a contempt for them in others as 
weakness and folly. These people would be more 
grateful to him for humoring their fancy about the 
Danish forta than for all the money invested in 
model cottages. He has never won the hearts of 
his supporters.” 
Why do they support him, then?” 

a strong, shrewd, skilful leader, 
likes to be led. Sooner than any 
falls into line, and submits to his 
However men may differ as to Mr. 
motives or sincerity, nobody can deny 
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that he 1s a born commander; but as soon as he 
drops the sceptre his followers will desert him.” 
This hint may serve to throw a little fresh light 
on the mysterious churacter of the notable man 
whose life has just passed into history. 





+o 
POWDERED HAIR. 


The poet Arnault tells in his “Souvenirs d'un 
Sexagenaire” of an amusing experience which he 
had at Marseilles after the French Revolution. 
He and his friend Lenotr were cordially received 
by the circle of aristocrats at Marseillex, among 
whom were many other exiles from Paris. 

But the community of aristocrats regarded the 
costume of the new-comers with dialike-and dis- 
trust. They themselves wore long coats, full 
trousers and low shoes; Arnault and Lenoir wore 
short coats, tight trousers and boots. They adhered 
to the old custom of wearing the hair long and 
parted, brushed over the ears, and tied ina braid 
at the back and powdered, while the strangers had 
short hair, without powder. 

The old aristocrats associated their own garb 
with the royal institutions which had been 
abolished, and looked upon all who dressed differ- 
ently as infected with revolutionary sentiments. 

Arnault and Lenoir were determined not to 
yield to a prejudice, but when a lady, in sending 
them an invitation to her reception by a friend, 
asked that friend to try to persuade them to 
powder their hair, they decided to act. They 
Appeared at the reception in gigantic wigs—the 
ugliest, most awkward and {ill-fitting they could 
find—loaded with pomade and powder. 

When they appeared, the incongruity of their 
costume caused the company tu break into bois. 
terous but good-natured laughter. The host, after 
the merriment had aubsided, said: 

“My friends, you have produced the desired 
effect. 1 fear that those wigs are uncomfortable. 
Would you like to retire and remove them?” 

“Remove our wigs? 
owe to soviety.”” 

“Well, wear them through luncheon if it amuses 
you,” said the host. 

“Through the day and always. Since you judge 
us by our garb we shall wear wigs and powder as | 
long as we stay in Marseilles.” 

But their friends protested so earnestly that this 
was not the fact that at last they allowed their 
aristocratic locks to be burned in the fireplace, and 
the company adjourned to the dining-room. 


| 


| 
We know too well what we | 
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the entire British navy resting uponthem. Behold! 
alongside the big Britieher a gig, containing the 
commander of the little fleet, and in ita wake a 
md gig carrying a load of Spanish sand, in 
the centre of which fluttered the royal standard 

The youthful Duke forced his Captain through 
regulation evolutions, and when he thought he had 
gone far enough, he went aboard, apparently well 
pleased with his morning’s work. 

Before going ashore he had buttoned the 
standard under his uniform, for the express 
purpose of “getting square” with his superior 
officer! It was a silly joke, but then this Prince 
was never credited with having either tact or 
constderation for others. 











A New Serial. 


In the next issue of The Companion, the Double 
New Year’s Number, will be begun a finenew story 
by the popular author, Homer Greene, entitled 

“A Tale of the Tow-Path.” 


—— 


t 





THE ROSE OF GORZE. 


The story of the “Red Rose of Gorze,” as 
charming as it is true, fs often told by Germans to 
iNustrate the touching loyalty of a subject and the 
grateful remembrance and appreciation of his 
sovereign. In August, 1870, a German officer was 
lying wounded in the house of a French family, 
near the little town of Gorze !n Lorraine. He had 
received six wounds in the battle of Mars-la-Tour, 
five of them as he lay on the ground, while the 
fight surged around him; and he waa acarcely 
expected to recover. 

The French famil 
quartered nursed thefr 
kindness and skill. 

One morning the officer found 
by his bedside a be 
which the 
from the 





in whose house he was 
wounded enemy with much | 
| 


placed in a glass 
autiful red rose, just opening, 
daughter of the house had brought in 

ren while he slept. Its scent and 
man, but instead 
he sent his soldier-seryant at once 
with it to Gorze, where the King of Prussia’s 
headquarters were, and told him to give that rose 
to the King, with the message that one of his 
wounded oflicers had sent it to him. 

The King put the rose in his button-hole, and 
inquired the name of the officer. 

“Captain von Zedwitz, 72d Regiment of the 
Line,” was the reply. 

When Captain von Zedwitz was sufiiciently 
recovered to be moved to Berlin, he found that his 








of keeping it 
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| 
FREE PASSES. | 


A farmer occupied a seat in a railroad car with a 
lawyer. The conductor came; the farmer gave 
him his ticket, which he had purchased at his 
station. The lawyer took a card out of his pocket, 
and showed it to the conductor, who glanced at it 
and went on. 

The lawyer saw the farmer eye his card askance | 
“Don’t you find tickets pretty cheap on this road?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Tolerably cheap, 1 suppose,” answered the 
farmer, “considering that I have to pay your fare | 
as well as my own!” 

The lawyer knew very well what the other 
meant. He was aware that in hia State, as well as 
in several others, public meetings had been held 
in which the railroad companies had been de- 
nounced as enemies of the public interest, and 
corrupters of legislation. 

It had been found that the charges against the 
railroad companies of obtaining or preventing 
legislation had little foundation in the shape of 
evidence; but it had also been found that nearly 
every person who possessed any influence had 
received a free pass. 

Among those who were favored in this way were 
members of the legislature, State officers, judges, 
county, city and town officers, editors and pub. 
lishers of newspapers, lawyers, large merchants, 
and even clergymen. 

In a few instances, these free passes were given | 
in return for services which had been rendered. 
In a much greater number they were given as a | 
sort of “retaining fee,” to secure friendly influence | 
or to prevent unfriendly influence. 

Though this practice may not actually influence 
legislative action, it has an appearance of doing | 
so. Public confidence in the fairness and fear. | 
lessness of legislators ia greatly lessened. 

There is, besides, a distinct injustice in it. In 
the long run, those who travel upon railroads 
without free passes must pay the expense of the 
transportation of those Who travel with them. 
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“GETTING EVEN.” 


The Duke of Edinburgh is the least popular of 
all the royal family of England, and if half the 
stories told of him are true, he stands as high in 
the people’s estimation as he deserves to stand. 

Itis told of him that when a junior officer in the 
English navy he once fell into disgrace, and the 
Captain of the ship, who was also Admiral of 
the Fleet, felt obliged to devise special discipline. 

One day the Captain ordered the officer of the | 
deck ashore—they were at a Spanish station, | 
and the Duke was officer of the deck—to dig and | 
bring off to the ship, without assistance, a boat 
load of sand. This was his Royal Highness'’s pun. 
ishment. 

Two boats were lowered, a very angry royal 
sallor took his place in one of them, and towing 
the other in its wake, pulled ashore and began his 
labor. 

Some time later word 
the approach of a craft fly 
Fortwo minutes he gate orders without stopping 
for breath, autd in less time than it takes to tell it 
bunting was run up, the men were at the guns, the 
Marine Corps in line on deck, the yards manned 
andall necessary preparation made for the recep. 
tion of the approaching man.of-war 

The Captain, also Admiral, after getting himself 
into full dress uniform,—cocked hat, gold lace and 
dangling sword, the deck, chest extended 
and shoulders made up, as if he felt the honor of | th 











given the Captain of 
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ng the royal standard. | ma 


really hard thing’ 
and the conclusion. 
pre 
not long ago? 
exordium and the peroration of that sermon were 
pretty 


red rose had become quite famous, for showers of 
roses—red roses—were sent to him from all sides, 
80 that his rooms were full of them. 

In March of the next year, six months after the | 
original rose had faded, Zedwitz had occasion to 
ask an audience of the Emperor King. 

He was received most graciously, and at the 
Emperor’s request told the story of the battle of 
Mars-la-Tour. Then, to Captain von Zedwitz’s 
surprise, the Emperor spoke of the rose which had 
been sent to him at Gorze, and again thanked the 
officer for it. As Zedwitz was leaving the Emperor, 
he met the Crown Prince, who in his conversation 
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also recalled the rose with a smile. 

Eyen then Captain von Zedwitz had not heard | 
the last of his famous rose, for on the following | 
Christmas he had the pleasure of receiving an 
autograph letter trom the Emperor enclosing an 
emblematical picture: stone bearing the date, | 
August 19, 1870, Gorze; partly covered by the 
tricolor of the Confederation, a Prussian infantry 
helmet with oak-wreath below, and the Iron Cross 
with ribbon, A rose in dull silver was introduced | 
in the gold frame. 
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A limited number of combinations of notes can 
be made to carry on all the conversation necessary 
between approaching vessels to avoid collision, or 
between light-houses and dangerous points of the 
coast, in order to prevent wrecks. 

Four notes, for example, serve to ask, 
way are you’ heading?” and two others mean, “I 
am steering southeast.” 

The system can be em 
means of machinery co! 











‘Which 





ployed ona large scale by 
nsisting of a keyboard, on 








which the operator would play, and “speaking 
apparatus.” It is expected that by such apparatus 
communication may be established at a distance 








of two miles. The invention can be adapted to the 
Morse code of signals when it becomes necessary 
to spell out names or words. 











EXPENSIVE, AFTER ALL. 

It makes little or no difference how low the price 
of a thing may be, if one has no money with 
which to buy it. Many a “ne’er-do-weel,” search 
ing for a land where he may live in luxury for 
almost nothing, has discovered that there is sure to 
be some obstacle to his success in every country to 
which he goes. | 


“I can tell you, 


said a recently returned tray 
eller, who wi 


clad much after the fashion of Mr. 
Richard Swiveller, “I tell you, Argentina’s the 
place to go! Everything is dirt cheap there! Why 
you can get a splendid fat turkey for twenty 
cents 

“Whew!”’ said one of the interested bystanders. 
“If I'd been in your place, I should have stayed 















“Now with me, 





said one of them, “the only 
to manage are the introduction 
You remember the sermon I 
reached at the installation of Brother So-and-So 
Well, I flattered myself that the 
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For the Compauton. 


THE MACHINIST. 


What the Trade Offers to Boys. 


‘A thorough machinist is supposed to know how 
to manufacture all kinds of machinery in accord- 
‘ance with drawings. His field of work is mainly 
in the machine shop. 
This is equipped with 
the tools that enable 
him to work with pre- 
cision. 

Chief among these 
are the lathe, the plan- 
er and the drill. He 
should be competent 
to nse each with fa- 
Taking the 
castings as they come 
from the foundry, and 
the forgings from the 
blacksmith’s shop, he 
shapes them to the de- 
tailed drawings, and 
is successful in pro- 
portion to the skill which he shows in measure- 
ment and taste in finishing. 

In Boston, machinists of ordinary ability are 
paid from $12.00 to $18.00 per week, of ten hours 
per day; Saturday, nine hours. Superior men 
receive from $19.50 to $21.00 per week. The 
trade is not crowded with first-rate men. 

‘Assistant foremen are paid about $1.00 to $3.00 
per week more than the workman 
of the highest class. Foremen are 
paid from $24.00 to $30.00 per 








Re Lathe 





week, 
The foreman must have the abil- 
e the time taken in 





ity to calcula 


completing a job. It is his duty to 
inspect the work in progress so as 
to prevent errors of construction. 
He also lays outall classes of work 






and is expected to exercise g 
judgment in having it done eco- 
nomically as well as sa 





In large machine works to which an iron foun- | 
dry ig attached, the most responsible position is 
tilled by the superintendent. 

‘The first-rate superintendent is a mechanical 
engineer; in this country a man who can design, 
draw and estimate the cost 
of machinery. He is also a 
practical machinist, and has, 
a yeneral knowledge of foun- 
dry operations. He gives 
orders to the heads of the 
several departments, and is 
constant in supervision. The 
pay of a superintendent va- 
ries from $2,000 to $8,000 
per year. In very extensive 
works it goes much higher. 

Boys of from sixteen to 
cighteen years of age are 
taken to learn the trade of 
machinist. A preference iy 
given to those of eighteen 
years for the reason that the 
limit of service is only three 
years. 

In many of the important 
shops the boy is indentured, 
and good faith assured by retaining $1.00 per 
week out of his wages until the completion of the 
term. Then the back money is paid in full, The 
punishinent for running away is the loss of back 
money. | 





The [lene 








Boys beginning are paid from $3.00 to $5.00 
ber week. In inmost cases where a portion of the 
weekly pay is retained by the employers, the tirst 
Year tale is $5.00 yer week. Some don't give 












THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


g the period of the indenture, 
but the majority of employers add to the pay 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per week per year. At the 
end of the third year the rate of wages runs 
from $10.00 to $12.00 per week. 

‘The average boy in a machine shop is not 
expected to hecome competent until he has had 
an experience of at least five years. At the end 
of throe years, if zealous and intelligent, he is 
advanced by degrees to the full pay of journey- 
men. 

‘As he is independent at the end of three years, 
his future rests upon himself. If he has the 
ambition to qualify for the position of foreman or 
that of superintendent, the way lies open. 

Most of those whose opinions are of value 
believe that the apprentice system is the best for 


any increase durin} 





a boy learning the trade. If he is smart he finds 
opportunities to attain proficiency in the use of 
every tool in a shop. 






The course of instruction for the complete 
trade varies according to the ideas of the heads of 
the different shops. But however arranged, the 
knowledge acquired is about the same. 

The boy learns to dress rough castings, to drill 
holes in castings or bars, to thread nuts and bolts, 
to do filing and chipping, which mean the plain 
shaping of metals having flat surfaces. 

With the lathe he 
learns the art of 
turning. This gives 
him the power to 
shape any circular 
body that is intend- 
ed to form a part in 
the construction of 
a machine. 

With the planer 
he acquires skill in 
dressing off large 
flat surfaces, ax a 
carpenter planes 
wood. He is also 
taught how to adapt, 
in the erection of a 
complete machine, 
those parts that be 
has made. 

As he must un- 
derstand mechani- 
cal drawing, ho is 
carn itata night school. He 
1 to take home from the shop 
machinery on which he may 

order to make drawings of 








d to 





nour 







the parts o: 


be workin 
them 

If he intends to qualify for the position 
of superintendent, he ean study mechanical 
the Massachusetts Institute 
Boston, or at any kindred 


engineering 





of Technology. 





ce for a boy to learn the 
trade of machinist is the large, 
first-rate job-shop, where work of every 
sort is done, new work and repairs of machinery. 

On entering he is sent at once to help some 
journeyman at either planing, drilling or fitting, 
and by passing from one to another, according to 
the requirements of the job in hand, learns how 


comple 





: s not bound, 
unless very bright, the employer, finding that he 
Proves useful with any particular tool, lets him 
continue to work with it while he remains in the 
shop. The result 1s that he eventually becomes a 
specialist as a planer, hithe-hand or fitter, and 
goes no further toward the attainment of the 
complete trade. 

There are thousands of shops where speci 
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crachines only are built and repaired, and there | from Fig. 3, in the same manner as the of 
sahops specially for repairing certain machines. | Indy"s, fastening the cane to the right han 
Owners of patents, to save expense, set up| softening the wax. The buttons on tack a, 
shops to manufacture their own machines. In | front of coat can he applied with specks of rely 
few. if any of such, can a boy learn the complete | paint. } 


trade of machinist. The utmost hé can do is to} 


become a specialist. ; 
Many of the employers, who are practical | 
machinists, and many of the superintendents, 
believe that a boy cannot do better than learn 
the principles of the complete trade ina trades’ 
| school. By working at a low rate of wages he | 
will then be able to finish up ina regular machine | 
shop. There are several schools of this kind in 
existence, and the city of Boston is now getting 
up one. Georor Henry Basset. 
parey. 
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For the Companion. 


Here you have a happy-looking old couple 
TWO MERRYTHOUGHTS. 


“Darby and Joan.” Send them as “good wishes" 
for Christmas, birthdays or valentines, or utilize 

In an old English cook-book, a recipe for|them as penwipers. Ingenuity will suggest 
dressing a hare begins, “First catch your hare!’’| plenty of uses for them. Sent on a birthday 
So in this case we will suppose 4 pair Z 
of nice plump chickens to have been 
caught, slain, dressed, cooked and eaten, 
and the “wish-bones"—the tidbit which 
generally falls to the children’s share— 
nicely polished, every bit of meat and 
tissue scraped off, and while warm, a 
string tied tightly around the lower 
part or legs, to draw them closer to- 
gether. Drying in that position, they 
will not look, as one of our children 
said of the first one we experimented 
with, “so much like a straddle-bug.”” 
Next obtain some sealing-wax, flesh- 
color, if possible, for the head, feet and 
hands; small piece of quaker-gray, or 
any color preferable, flannel for the 
suits; a tiny piece of white cotton-wadding for with this rhyme, they were greatly appreciated. 
the hair; a little fine white nainsook or muslin 
for the collars and old lady’s kerchief; a straight 
twig an inch and a half long for the old man’s 
cane, and your “outfit” is complete. 

Take the larger wish-bone for the old man. 
Soften your sealing-wax over a lamp, and make} 
a round head on the top of each bone, molding 
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Two Merrythoughts I send to thee 
Ou this iby natal day; 

Keep them as memories of me, 
When far, thou art, away. 
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es 











Fla, 1. 


the features with your moistened thumb and | 
finger; being sure to keep them wet, clsc the wax 
will stick and burn. The wrinkles, eyes, etc., | 
can be made with the heated end of a hairpin. | 
Hold the back of the head over the light for 
| second, and immediately apply the cotton hair,: Any oy or sirl with a spark of “poetrs m 
while the wax is soft,—just a mite at the back | their souls” will readily originate countess 
jingles to accompany 
their Merrythoughts. 
Here are a few for 
those born withont the 
ssdivine  affiatas,"" and 
consequently unable 
write “doggerel by the 
yard:” 
This Joly ‘old couple, Darby. 
and Joan, 
My heartiest grectings: 
With a aweet, loving wist 


‘with each wish dope. 
For “happy returns” of the 
day. 





Fig. 6. 








‘These Merrythoughts, ™ 
Valentine, 
With Joy to thee 
Trusting this love 
and mine 
‘have au ent. 
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Fig. 2. May never 


ith “Darby and Joan,” 
Welch euch wish Dove. 
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Christinas greetings w! 
And Christmas wishes 


for the bald-headed man, but well covering the 
old lady's cranium, and twisting the surplus ina 
pug behind. The heated hairpin will give her a 
“parting.” Apply a piece of wax like shoes at 
the end of each leg. Cut from the nainsook two 
tiny strips (Fig. 
1), double and sew 
firmly around the 
neck of each wish- 
hone, for a collar. 
Then from the 
gray flannel cut 
the old lady's 
dress (Fig. 2). Sew up the tack, turn and 
gather at the neck and waist-line. 

Annie, Mamie and Jennie, 
you who love to dress those tiny 
china dolls, will know just how 
to do it. Next cut two pieces 
of flannel from Fig. 3, roll each 
tightly, sew up, and after stick- 
ing a little piece of sealing-wax 
at one end of each for hands, 
sew firmly but neatly to the 
old lady's shoulder-place. Cut 
from the nainsook a three-cor- 
nered kerchief (Fig. 4), fasten 
| it over her shoulders, aud our old 
lady “Joan” is finished. 

Now from the gray stuff cut the old man's 
j trousers (Fig. 5). Cut the line A B. Double 
{EC and DF to AB, and sew up. Turn, and 
‘putting them on the old gentleman, sew firmly. 
Cut the coat and coat-collar according to pattern 
| (Fi nl 7). 

After attaching them neatly, make the aris 
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ON THE DESERT. 





FIG. 3. 


i at thet 

Not long ago some miners who had lost ie 

way in one of the most desert parts of ee 
| about ninety miles below Phenix, came 








no of 








itherto 





n “Indian fort” which had bi 
It was in the mie 
inhahitable, and 
tof the absence 
that no white anan bad 

But these ruins. PO 
to have once been 


the ruins of a 
been unknown to white men. 
of a desert so waterless and un 
50 nearly impassable on accom 








of any growing thin! 
ever passed there before. 
(examination, turned out 
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habitation of a great number of people. ‘They 
were at least a square mile in extent. In the 
midst was a lofty structure which was half-dwel- 
ling, half-fortification. 

It was in a series of walls and terraces, the 
lowest one of which had evidently been the site 
of extensive gardens. Upon the top of a smaller 
terrace within, there were hundreds of boulders 
brought from the Gila, four miles distant, and 
evidently intended to roll down upon the heads 
of enemies below. 

In the topmost terrace or inclosure were found 
many skeletons and human bones. Probably 
the pluce had been besieged, and the people had 
died of starvation. 

To this place water had been brought from the 
Giln in a ditch thirty feet wide, the remains of 
which were found. 

These people understood the art of making the 
deserts which they occupied “blossom as a rose 
By patience and their own efforts they obtained 
water for their gardens, and lived in plenty until, 
perhaps, the encroachments of the Spaniards 
brought upon them the enemies who destroyed 
them. 





—o—___ 


For the Companion. 


THE OLD STRAGGLER’S 
STORY. 


“There's an old straggler-man out at the 
door,” was the whisper which ran around among 
the children at a little country schoolhonse, 
twenty years ago. 

It was nearing time for the forenoon recess on 
a warm day in June. Tbe doors and windows 


were open. Peeping out, we could catch glimpses | 


of a person of very strange appearance, who 
seemed to be looking round him in a meditative 
mood. 
“Boys may have their recess,” said the teacher. 
But instead of the usual rnsh for the open air, 


all the boys walked cautiously to the threshold to, 


Feconnoiter the very odd-looking straggler-man. 
Not only were his grizzly bair and beard of 
phenomenal length and abundance, but his garb 


was strange; and he leaned upon an old brass- | trappin’, you must get out 
We were all too timid to procecd | to a tradin’ post once in a 


bound rifle. 
farther. ‘It'san Indian,” one whispered. 
“He'll shoot u 

Some of us hurried back to the pro- 
tection of our seats. Then the schoolmis- 
tress came to the door to view our singular 
caller. 

His clothes seemed to le made from 
worn, yellowed leather; the trousers laced 
up at the outside of the leg. In one side of 
his belt hung a powder-horn, on the other 
what seemed to be the bone handle of a 
long knife. On his head was a large, 
pouchy cap of long brown fur. 

“You had all better come in and let me 
shut the door,” said the startled school- 
mistress, in a low voice. “I believe the 
poor old ian is crazy." 

But at this juncture he spoke. 

“Don’ty be afeard! Don’'ty be afeard of 
me! My ole gun aint loaded,” he said, 
in a creaking but cheery voice. And he 
smiled so encouragingly and looked so 
pleased to see us grouped round the door that 
some of the boldest of us laughed. 

“Pooty good schoolhus you've got here now- 
adays, miss,” he went on. “Better'n bigger'n the 
old un uster be that I went tu. The old school- 
hus got burnt up long "fore you remember of. 
It burnt up one night while school was a-keepin’. 
All the marster’s books and his old green-hide 
and ruler burnt up with it! Haw! haw! They 
said I sot it afire!’’ Here the strange old man 
creaked off a long, hearty laugh. 

‘These declarations seemed to alarm our good 
schoolmistress anew. She drew us inside, closed 
the door and locked it. After a time the man 
went along the road to the next farm-house, the 
old Bancroft homestead. 

At the noon intermission Phil and May 
Bancroft, who went home with the schoolmistress 
for lunch, brought back much information about 
the eccentric stranger. Grandpa Bachelder knew 
him. His name was “old Billy Dennett.”” 

He and Grandpa Bachelder had been boys 
together, and went to the same school. One 
winter they had trouble with the schoolmaster; 
and a few nights later the schoolhouse burned. 
Billy Dennett. then a youth of eighteen, was 
accused of setting it on fire, and for that reason 
had run away. Now, when nearly seventy years 
old, he had come wandering back to his child- 
hood’s home, all the way from “the Upper 
Missouri region,”” where he had been a trapper. 
Few of his youthful acquaintances survived; 
some of these had wholly forgotten him, the 
others had thought of bim as fifty years dead. 
But he was a good-natured old soul, and soon 
gained a bost of admiring friends among the 
boys, to whom bis stories of adventure proved an 
endless delight. 

Grandpa Bachelder gave him an old cooper 
shop at the edge of the sugar-maple grove to live 
in, and there 1 passed some of the pleasantest 
hours of my boyhood. In that old shop, of a 
rainy holiday or an evening, we lads would 
gather to listen to Old Billy's tales of Indians, 
grizzly bears and panthers. 

For forty years the old man had trapped beaver 
on the tributaries of the Upper Missouri, generally 
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with a partner. He bad lost a great many 


{partners. Indeed, a partner seemed to bave no 


long tenure of life in that wild and lawless 
country. Old Billy’s favorite way of beginning a 
story was, ‘One time when me and my pardner 
was a-trappin’."* 
“Same pardner as before, Uncle Billy 2” some 
lad would interrupt. 
©, not that one; he got killed the spring 
arter, by the Blackfeet. ‘Twas ‘nother one as 
called himself Peter Michel,” or some similar 
Voyageur name. I am still inclined to believe 
that the most of Old Billy’s narratives were true 
in the main. They were chiefly accounts of 
escapes from or fights with the ever-present 
Blackfeet. Not the most thrilling of the old 
trapper’s stories, yet the one which now comes 
first to my mind, was that of a singular accident 
whereby his life was saved on the Missouri River. 
“Me and my pardner had bad 
luck that season,” said the old 
man. ‘Somethin’, or some 
disease, got amongst beaver. 
We wintered on Milk River, 
and had only a hundud and 1 
forty pelts in the spring. My 
pardner didn't like it, and said 
he was goin’ down on the Yal- 





lerstone.”” : 
“What partner was he, Uncle S 
Billy? Was it Peter, or 

Jaques ?"* 


“No, none of them pardners, 
but a kind of ord’nary little 
feller who called himself Jean 
Baptist Gadette. He was no 
great shakes of a pardner; 
hadn't no luck with traps. So 
as it come along April 1 bought 
him out and started down 
river alone with the fur in a 
bateau that we owned. 

“There was a trading post 
near whar Fort Union was 
afterwards built; and I meant 
to make a quick run of it, on 
high water. Allus when 





“Thar warn't none of the Indians in sight, but 
1 was sure thar war plenty of ‘em asleep inside; 
fer thar war the smoking brands of their fire. 
The lodges looked ke Mandans, but 1 couldn't 
be sure but what they was Ogallah Sioux, fer 
that tribe war great rangers in them days. 

“Boys, I warn't long a-tiptoeing behind one 
of them cottonwood stubs! My rifle was hack at 
the bateau; fer I'd no thought of rannin’ onto 
Injing thar. ‘Twas a thing as wouldn't happen 
once in a thousand times. Besides, 1 war never 
a big Injin fighter. When Injina war plenty I 
allus laid as low as I poss’bly could. 

“Then I picked up my axe and my camp things 
as gentle like as if they'd ben soft-shelled eggs, 

[eae tiptoed back through the willers to my 
boat. ‘Twar too airly in the day ter be makin’ 

ja call on strangers. I didn't want ter disturb 
their mornin’ dreams. 

“I got back ter the bateau, put 
in my things and tried ter shove 
her back into the water. But 

\ she'd settled into the mud 
1 some. 1 conldn’t move 

her fer a long spell. 1 

didn’t dare ter tug at her 

fer fear of makin’ a noise. 

So I kept pushin’ steady, 

and keepin’ a sharp eye 

back toward the Injin 

camp. And as I was 

a-pushin’ and a-push- 

in’, what should 

.come a-trottin’ 

through the willers 

but one of their 

Poor little peeked- 

nosed, mangy 
Injin dogs. 

“The little var- 

mint had smelt 
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while, boys, fer supplies and things. “I'd picked 
my time fer a late moon, fer 1 meant to float 
along mostly in the night-time when 1 got 
out on the ole Missouri, so as to keep clear of the 
Indians that was allus watchin’ about in the 
spring-time. 

“Now I want ter tell ye about the Missouri, 
boys. 'Taint like no other livin’ river as ever I 
saw. ’Tis allus riley and a-burrowin’ into the 
mud; allus a-shiftin’ its bed and a-rootin’ down 
its banks, like an ole yaller hog; allus a-boilin’ 
and a-turnin’ itself over and under. 

“When I got out of Milk River onto the 
Missouri it was rollin’ along as full as it could be, 
an’ a-plowin’ out the bends and bars of last year, 
makin’ a whole new set. It's the most discon- 
tentedest stream with its bed in all the world, 
allus a-shakin’ it up and makin’ it over again. 
It’s no nse fera man as has been up and down 
it ever so many times ter think he knows the 
way; fer it seems as though the more a man 
boats it on the ole Missouri, the less he knows 
whar ter steer. 

“But as my long-nosed old bateau was light- 
loaded and hard ter swamp, I floated along pooty 
comfortable on the flood water, pullin’ up in the 
diamon’ willer and cottonwood coves through the 
daytimes. 1 had got down ter within eighty 
miles of the post, when "bout four o'clock one 
mornin’, after I'd been on the water all night, 7 
steered into a little cove of willers to take a rest. 
Thar war a few old stumpy cottonwoods a little 
back of the willers that looked as if some dry 
stuff fer a fire might be picked up. 

«“Fust 1 hauled the bateau partly out on the 
inud and bent the willers down over it, so that it 
couldn't be seen from the stream side. 
started in through the bushes with my axe and 





camp things, ter find a good place ter kindle a) 


little fire and get a bite ter eat. 

“All of a sudden, just as I’d laid down my 
things, what shonld 1 see but an Injin lodge. not 
fifty fut off! 

“It was jest gittin’ daylight a little. I peeked 
ut the lodge like a hen in the dark, and then I 
spied out another one close by. I'd run head 
fust “mongst a whole grist of redskins. 


Then 1 | 


me, I s‘pose, and had come a-trottin’ out with 
his nose down on my track. When he looked up 
and saw me, he guy a suddint jump “bout a foot 
into the air. But he didn’t bark ; he only growled. 

“1 tell ye, boys, the sweat kinder started out 
on me then. I expected every minute the ugly 
little cur wud bust out a-barkin’. I patted my 
leg to him and tried hard ter ‘tice him up ter me 
and git his confidence. But he kept brustled and 
showed his teeth. Then along come another one 
of ‘em, and he brustled and begun ter growl, too. 

“I throwed scraps of dried buffalo meat to ‘em. 
‘They war so starved and hungry that they picked 
itup. But they knew the smell of a white man, 
and wouldn't come near me. Pooty quick "long 
come another one; that was three! Soon’s this 
last one saw me he up nose and howled. 

“With that I sot my shoulder ter the bateau in 
good airnest, and she started. I hopped in and 
got out of that cove jest as quick and easy as 1 
could. 1 didn’t see nor hear a lisp of the Injins, 
‘cept their dogs. But I knowed they'd be pooty 
sure to find my tracks in the course of an hour or 
two, so I shoved my paddle into the ole Missouri, 
and slid away down river as fast as I could. 

“By sun-up I was four or five mile below, and 
kinder hoped 1 was out of the scrape. Thar war 
a good many bends, and I couldn't see very far 
back up stream. Still I’magined I'd git a couple 
of hours the start of ‘em, and that if they did 
come on arter me, they'd prob'ly git tired of the 
chase and give it up. 

“So arter a spell I didn't look back quite so 
often; fer I had ter keep a sharp eve ahead. the 
river war so full of big, boilin’ eddies and drift 
stuff. When I did look over my shoulder agin, I 
ketched sight of a canoe with four Injins comin’ 
| round a bend, “bout half a mile behind.” 











“Warn’t you scared then, Uncle Billy?” a boy 
called. 
“Wal, boys, I war some put out. Fact, 1 


donno when 1 ever seen iny chances look slimmer. 

“Thar didn’t seem but one thing I could do, 
‘and that war ter git into the willers at a bend 
‘and du what shootin’ I could. I warn't long 
makin’ up my mind on that p'int. But T couldn't 
see no good place to land. All ‘long ahead there 
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war gravelly, cavin' bluffs. But I saw a kind of 
gap whar I 'magined a crick come in. 

“Twar nigh a mile down to the crick. 
arter a look both ways, I made fer it. Thar 
didn't seem no other chance. If I could slip 
inter that crick-mouth where there war plenty of 
cottonwoods and willer fringe I'd have a chance 
of standin’ the redskius off. So I headed for it 
and pawed water, ‘thout even lookin’ round, 
though I was expecting every minute tbe Injins 
would begin shootin’. I knowed they war gainin’ 
on me two feet every jump. 

“The current war swift, and I warn’t long 
openin’ up that crick mouth. I beaded in 
towards it, but pooty soon found that ‘twarn’t all 
clear sailin’. Thar was a big drift-rick outside, 
grounded on a shaller. Howsomever, I saw that 
a side current from the main river war settin’ 
into the crick mouth on the upper side of the big 
Grift-rick, "tween it and the high, cavin’ bank 
whar a tuft of cottonwoods stood up high. 

“This ‘ere current swept me in "twixt the bank 
and the drift-rick ata great rate, but I'd no 
sooner turned the p'int than 1 got caught in a 
tremenjus eddy whar the current met the crick 
water. The eddy war full of logs and brush. 

“In a minute my ole bateau was a-turnin’ 
round and round. When I tried to head out of 
it 1 found that the brush war the tops of green 
trees whiclf had fell in and sunk. 

“The current war a-pressin’ me onto it, and I 
got so tangled up that I couldn't move one way 
uor ‘tother. The yaller water roared and foamed. 
"Twas no use paddling. The bateau war jammed 
into the green tree-tops. 

“By that time the Injin canoe came round the 
p'int. Seein’ what a fx I was in, they sot upa 
yell and pulled in ter the foot of the steep bluff. 
Thar they held on and looked me over. We 
warn't more’n a stone's throw apart. At that 
distance they didn't look a mite purty. 

“(As soon as I saw their canoe I dropped into 
the bottom of my ole boat, with my rifle ter 
shoulder. I wasn’t anxious ter begin the fuss, 
though. Thar war four strappin’ bucks. One 
held the canoe with his paddle. The other three 
had guns in their hands, and kept callin’ ont, ter 
tarnt me, ‘Haw-hee! haw-hee!” 

“1 knew I could fire and prob'ly knock over 
one of ‘em. But the other three would be sure 
ter riddle me "fore I could load. I didn’t stand 
no sight at all of gittin’ out of it, so far as 1 could 
see. But I had "bout concluded that I might as 
well begin, fer it war no use ter let them fire fust. 
"‘Twar sure ter come ter that. They didn't even 
sign ter me ter surrender. Not that I'd a-done 
it, ef they had. I warn’t no sich fool as that. 

‘Twar “‘ain that they didn’t altogether like 
the luoks of my gun. They sot and pecked at 
me a bit. Then they looked up the bluff, and 
arter a minute begun to back water ‘long the foot 
on't. At fust 1 couldn’t think what they was up 
to. But 1 soon saw. 

“They worked their canoe back a hundud foot 
or so. Then one of ‘em jumped out and started 
ter clamber his way up the steep, fresh gravel 
bank, whar the current had been gnawin’ it 
away. He meant ter git up ter the cottonwoods 
on top, and shoot down at me in the bateau. 

“Thinks I, ‘I must stop you ‘fore you get up 
thar,’ and I was gettin’ as good aim as I could, 
fer I expected ‘twould be the last shot I'd ever 
git a chance ter fire. He'd clawed his way up 
"bout fifty foot by the time I was just goin’ ter 
pull trigger on him, when all of a sudden the 
gravel under him begun ter slide down. No 
sooner war it started sliding below him than it 
began coming down from above. 

“Clean from the top of the bluff—sods, sand 
and stones—down it come, and swept the Injin 
‘long with it. Then more started; looked like 
the biuff was all coming down. 1 saw them tall 
cottonwoods up thar on the edge of the bluff sag 
over. With that the redskins guv a yell, and 
tried to paddle off from the bluff. But down 
come them trees and struck the river and the 
canoe with a tremenjus sudge. I kind of 
thought I heard the Injins yell just before they 
was swamped down. 

“Then they war all gone. Even the Injin as 
war climbin’ the bank war kerried into the water 
and swept under. 

“I stood up in my bateau and stared at the 
spot. It give me a strange feelin’; they went out 
of sight so quick! The bank stopped slidin’. 
All was qniet again. 1 watched the stream and 
the bank, but not one of ‘em crawled out. 

“Then with my axe I cut away the brush in 
which I was bung up, and paddlin’ round in the 
lee of the drift-rick, worked up stream and came 
in near ter the foot of the bank, whar the trees 
fell. I wanted ter see what had become of thein 
reds, and so I did. One end of their canoe stuck 
up in sight a little ’mongst the green branches: 
and down in the roily water I could see the scalp- 
lock of one of the Injins wavin’ im the current. 
The green brush held ‘em down and had 
drownded ‘em. 

“Wal, hoys, they warn’t my Injins, you know. 
I didn’t go into mourn’ fer ‘em. And I 
couldn't linger long with them, either, fer the 
current war powerful strong thar. But I've allus 
considered them cottonwoods ‘bout the best 
pardners 1 ever had.” 

“Did ye see any more Indians, Uncle Billy ?” 

“Didn't see no more that time; and I got 
ter the post with my Leaver pelts the next 
: Chanexce W. Kistrante 
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day.” 

















ASHES. 


Of what do ashes consist? What uses for them ? 

What useful chemical do we get from wood-ashes ? 

How is “bone-ash” made? Its us 

What inflammable element is obtained from “bone- 
ash P™ How? 


What valuable substance 1s procured from the ashes 
of certain seaweeds? How and where is this 


done? 








What rare metal in the ashes of tobacco and similar 
plants? How was its presence discovered > 
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THE GLAD NEW YEAR. 


With the whirling and drifting of snows 
Sion eat rl ns 
While bitt e North win 
oer the fields that lie stark and drear. 


is alight in her eyes 
qi ahe looks from the heart of the storm, 
arth sleeps in her shroud,” she cries, . 
“But the life tn her breast is warm. 


“Death ts but a dream of the night, 
And the hymu of Joy is begun, 
For slowly seeking the light 
‘The great globe turns to the sun. 


“Behold, I will bring delight 
in place of the darkness and cold 
Safe under the meadows so white 
Is hiding the buttercup’s gold. 


“The blush of the sweet-briar rose, 
Where Is it treasured to-day ? 

1 will call it from under the snows 
‘To bloom on its delicate spray. 


“1 will fling all the flowers abroad, 
‘And loose in the eehoing sky 
The beautiful birds of G 
To carol thelr rapture on high. 


splendour shall reign 
In place of the winter'adearth, 
Her color and music again 

Shall gladden the patient earth. 


“Look but with eyes tbat are pure 
On the gifts in my hand that lle, 

And your portion of bliss is sure 
In the beauty no wealth can buy.” 


Hark to the New Year's voice 

‘Through the murk of the winter drear ; 
O children of men, rejoice 

At the tidings of hope and cheer ! 


Cea TaaxTeR, 
se 
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THIS SIDE THE GATE. 


Nowhere perhaps in the Old World does the 
past face the American with more sudden and 
startling pewer than in Westminster Abbey. 
There lie the rulers and leaders of men through 
7 ayes; not only the kings, but the captains, 
the singers, the thinkers, who have, to a great 
degree, made English-speaking people what they 
are. 

When the visitor has had time to grow a little 
familiar with this mags of tombs, he will feel for 
4 moment @ grim amusement at the strange bed- 
fellows here brought together, made to slumber 
side by side in their last resting-places. 

Here “bloody Queen Mary” sleeps quietly a 
few feet from the Cromwells and Iretons. They 
cannot burn nor hang each other now. 

Here, without a shudder, rests poor Arabella 
Stuart, very near to James 1., who, out of jealous 
fear of her claims to the throne, kept her a 
prisoner until she went mad and died. 

Here lie Queen Anne and her sister Mary, 
their bitter squabbles silenced. Here are sov- 
ereigns of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
gathered after all their wars around the feet of 
old John of Gaunt, vet dumb as to the question 
of succession. Here the bones of haughty 
Catholic kings are jostled by the monuments of 
the Wesleys, and neither king nor preacher 
utters a single protest. 

Perbaps the most dramatic effect in the Abbey 
is that produced by the tombs of Queen Elizabeth 
and her victim, Mary Queen of Scots, which 
stand exactly parallel with each other in the 
north and south aisles almost side by side. 
Above each grave is a recumbent marble figure 
of the Queen who sleeps beneath. Elizabeth 
wears her regal robes; Mary her close-fitting coif 
and a mantle. The hands of each Queen are 
clasped in prayer. 

There, through the long centuries they have 
Jain silent close together, the slayer and the slain. 
Their quarrel has been fought over ten thousand 
times for generation after generation, but there 
has been no accusation of murder, no cry of 
remorse, nor prayer for forgiveness between them. 

The force of this dumb historic drama is 50 
overpowering that the visitor is in danger of 
neglecting its more direct and 
meaning. 

Itis, that some day, some day certain to come, 
he and his best friends and bitterest enemies will 
lie down like these two queens, dumb and still, 
side by side, beneath the heavy, immovable clay. 

They cannot hurt each other then. They 
cannot help each other, 

He cannot stretch out his hand then to caress 
the child he has neglected, or the mother, lying 
but a foot away, whose heart he may have 
wrung with sorrow. No watter how great the 
mistakes he made while living, or how harmful 
the evil work which he left behind him, he cannot 
come back for an hour, or speak a single word to 
set them right. 

Death, when he turus the key, 





uever unlocks 


tremendous | 
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great king lying crowned in the Abbey. 
What is it, then, that we are doing now, on 
this side of the gate? 
set ge 


FORESTS AS FRIENDS OF MAN. 


‘The value of forests in the preservation of 
water during times of drought, in the prevention 
of destructive floods and in the regulation of 
climates is gradually being recognized on all 
sides. We eee the result of this recognition in the 
various movements for the planting of trees and 
the setting aside of forest reservations. Just as 
man’s existence upon this planet would have been 
impossible had uot the preéxisting forests fur- 
nished a rich vegetable mold to give fertility to 
the gol, 80 the entire extinction of the forests now 
would in time bring mankind to a disastrous end. 


In order to understand how important, forests 
are in regulating the water supply let ue imaging 
a scene which has been realized In thousands o: 

laces in our country. Plcture.to yourself a broad 
Fils with long, sloping sides, surrounded with 
pleasant meadows, fruitful orchards and rich 

elds. 
Brain Mcstic forest covers the hill, and clear 
brooke that never run dry come dancing and 
eparkling down its flanks, carrying refreshment to 
the surrounding country. In‘the forest, with its 
deep bed of leaves and’ moist soll, there is a per- 
petual reservoir that absorbs the rain when it falls 
Plenuitully, and that retaine some to feed the 
ks when long, dry seasons come. 

"But the scene charges; lumbermen invade the 
forest, and rob it of ite noblest trees. What the 
lumberman leaves, the farmer, as If he would Kill 
the goose that laid’ hie golden cage, destroys and 
feeds to the flames. The great hill fs bared, and 
the plow turns up its soll to the sun. ‘The farmer 
has gained many acres of cultivable land, and 
presently he will learn what he has lost. 

‘A ury seavon comes, and in a little while the 

oke-are empty, and the neighboring valleys 
are suffering from an. unprecedented -drougit. 
Nature's great reservoir on the hill has been 
destroyed: there is no water to be had to give 
renewed life to the perlshing crops, and for the 
first time in its history this once fertile country- 
side fails to give a bountiful return to its culti- 
vators. 

Then follows a rainy reason. Floods of water 

our down upon the bare back of the great hill, and 
Being no longer retained, as they once were, by 
the soft, root-natted soil of the forest, they fill the 
dry brooks and Instantly swell them’ into raging 
torrents, ‘which plow huge gullles through the 
land, turn the fertile soil Into mud and sweep It 
away, and spread ruin and destruction on all 
aides. 

When the floods are past, the farmer finds that 
his hill-top bas become a ‘barren waste of rock 
and gravel, and that his meadows and grain lands 
have been robbed of their power to bestow wealth 
and plenty upon him. Neither he nor his children 
nor his ehtldren’s children may be able to repair 
the damage done. It may require two or three 
centuries to restore the scene as it once was. 
it is plain, then, that everybody must be inter- 
ested in preserving the foresta that are left to us, 
for they help to maintain the prosperity of the 
whole country. 











———__—— 
QUIETING A MOB. 


The world will never know how much of the 
boldness of the press has been inspired by the 
editorial “we.” It is too common an experience 
in all the relations of life that men begin to “back 
out” when they are asked to fortify an assertion 
with a signature, or to “stand up and be counted.” 
Even revolutionists do not always have the courage 
of heroes. An amusing story of a collapse is told 
by the author of “Les Mémoires de Paris.” 


On the evening of August 7, 1844, there was a 
meeting of disaffected persons to discuss the 
action of the French legislature, then in session. 
‘The meeting became more and more nolay. After 
some comparatively temperate speeches by the 
ex-deputies Maret and Lajsant, the anarchista took 
the floor, and one of them proposed that those 
present should go in a body to Versailles, invade 
the hall of Parliament, and turn out the Opportun- 
istes, who, according to the speaker, were nothing 
but Orleanists in disguise. 

Then Lisbonne, leaning on the stick which he 
was obliged to use, one of his legs having been 
nearly paralyzed by a wound received in battle, 
mounted the platform and cried, “Citizens, you 
wish to go to Versailles?” 

“Yes! yea!” they shouted, Hercely. 
“Very well! 1 am ready to go. You know me, 
and where I live. 1am Lisbonne. You know my 
record. 1am not content to talk, I act also. In 
May there wero in Paris two hundred thousand 
persone who shouted ‘Vive ta Commune? only 
en thousand of these did an ing. it mus 
not be like that now!” ele iy 

“No! no!” roared the mob. 
“Good!” went on Lisbonne; “here are nine 
hundred of you who ery, ‘We wiil go to Versailles!’ 
Do you mean it?” 

‘es, to Versailles!” thundered the anarchists. 
‘We go soon then. But you can understand, 
since you all know me, that I wish to know you 
aiso. ‘I will take down {our pames and addresses. 
Will all those who will go with me to-morrow 
morning to Versailles come to this side of the hall? 
Come, citizens, right fle, right!” 

‘There wasa quick movement, and several citizens 
placed themselves on the side of the hall named by 
the orator. i 

isbonne counted them. There were nili 
With an eloquent gesture he sald : ed 

“I salute you, heroes! I admire you, and in the 

name of our great cause I than yous but Fou 
lat we twenty are not 
the hall of Parliament.” eee 

Then turning to the others, he sald : 

“Get out, chatterers! 1 believe you will keep 
still for a while. Go home to your wives. Since 
there ig nothing to be done, I am going on to the 
café. You can find me there, if you are not con. 
vent.” and he limped away. 

ere were murmurs of indignation am 
ovowd, but no one mentionel Versailies agaiie ee 











—+e_ 
NOT SATISFIED. 


Octave Thanet, writing in the Atlantic Monthly 
about “Plantation Life In Arkansas,” says that 
the negro womer: have a hard life. They work in 
jthe fields and in the house, and die when they 
should be in their prime. This explains why so 
many men have three, ur four, or five wives 
“without,” as one honest fellow suid, “never tight. 
ing with none of ‘em. 1 kep' ‘em all decent,” suid 
he, “an’ buried ‘em all in a atore coffin.” 

They ure very fond of their childr 

! en and ki 

to them, unwisely kind, perhaps, aswe Amerienne 
ure inclined to be. To all the other hardships of a 
jromaw’s life here is added her mourning for het 
little children, tor the careless life bears hard on 
them, especially In overflow seasons, 

Sometimes we ure reminded of this in a homely 





the gate again, neither for the laborer, nor for the | ¥ 





et affecting way, a8 
zome chickens and ask! 


i ant: & 
the little miercne more, only but one old rooster; 


n't aim to sell him, "cause my little 
and we Geut died, he always claimed him, and 
maw sayed she never would sell him!” 

‘A queer expression —which 1s _neverthel ee 
common one here—used by a poor woman whose 
Tittle girl had been burned to death, sticks in my 
memory: “It ben ten years now, but J aint go! 

is ith it yit.” 

satefC4 poor ian, who clung desperately to a 
wretched mortgaged little farm in the swamp, 
excused himself for the unwisdom that even he 
could see by the plea that bis two dead children 
were buried there, and “My woman, she hated 
terribly to have them die, and she cayn’t git 
satisfied to leave ‘em, nohow! 


esterday, when in buying 
Jng for more, I was told by 
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For the Companion. 
THE NIGHT RIDE. 


To-night we rode beneath a moon 
‘That made the moorland pale ; 

And our horses’ feet kept well the tune, 
‘And our pulses did not fail. 

‘The moon shone clear ; the hoar-frost fell, 
‘Tho world slept, as it seemed ; 

Sleep held the night, but we rode well, 
‘And as we rode wé dreamed. 

‘We dreamed of ghostly horse and hound, 
‘And flight at dead of night ;— 

The more the fearful thoughts we found, 
‘The more was our delight. 


And when we heard the white owl fly, 
‘And hoot with mournful tone, 

We thought to see dead men go by, 
‘And pressed our horses on. 

Tho merrier then our riding song 
Phether the way be shor’ or long 
, whether 

Orgall In the rider's mood! 


‘And still our pulses kept the tale, 
‘Our gallop kept the tune 
‘As round and over hill and vale 
We rode beneath the moon. 
Ernest Ruys. 


te 


PHILANTHROPY ON CREDIT. 


The late Horace Leland, who for many years 
kept the Leland Hotel at Springfleld, I1., was a 
generous man and a lover of children. One day, 
suys a writer in the New York Tribune, he and 
John A.C. Andrews, then Speaker of the Illinois 
House of Representatives, were walking out 
together, when they met a man with a cluster of 
toy balloons. School was just out, and hundreds 
of boys and girls came pouring from a building 
near at hand. 


“Hold on, Ace,” said Mr. Leland, “there's a 
joyous sight,” and the two stopped and watched 
the children, all gazing with longing eyes at the 
balloons. 

” cent apiece.” 

“How much for the lot?” asked the philan- 
thropiet. 

The mancounted them. There were twenty-one. 

“One doll? for de lot.” 

Mr. Leland took them all, and distributed them 
among the children with as much fairness as 
possible. Then he put his hand into his pocket 
and said, “I declare, Ace, | haven't a cent with me. 
Lend me a doilar.” 

“Oh no,” said Judge Andrews, seriously; “you 
can’t play philanthropist at my expense 

Vell, my man,” said Mr, Lelan guess 
have to call at my hotel for your money.” 
0, sir,” said the man; “you give me my nioney, 
or you give me back my balloons.” 

“But don't you see [can do neither? Come to 
the Leland House and ask for Mr. Leland, and I 
will pay you.” 

“No, sit,” persisted the man, “you pay me my 
money or give me back my balloone. 1 haf see dat 
hotel trick before.” 

“Come, Ace,” said Mr. Leland from the depths 
of his troubled soul, “give me a dollar.” 

“Not a cent,” sald the judge, with assumed 
gravity, “I wouldn't trust you with a lime.” 

“See,” said the man, “your own friend no will 
trust you. You give me my money, or I will call 
de policeman.” 

Just then there happened along an old beggar 
woman who had llved upon the bounty of the 
good people of Springfield for many a year. She 
stopped and heard enough of the conversation to 
know what it was about. 

“Hould on, Misther Layland,” said she; “if yer 
foine friend’ there won't lave ye the loan av a 
dollar, Om the friend that Will,” and as she 
lectured Judge Andrews for the “stinglest ould 
thing out o° jail,” she unrolled the money from a 
dirty rag, and gave it to the philanthropist. 

Judge ‘Andrews says he never tried to play just 
that kind of a joke on Horace Leland again. 
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BENIGHTED IN THE ALPS. 


In August, 189, Mr. J. Baumann, with two 
guides, attempted the ascent -of the Aiguille du 
Plan, @ peak which had then never been scaled 
from the Chamonix side. The party left Chamonix 
shortly after midnight, depending at frst upon the 
light of the moon, and later, when the moon had 
set, upon the light of a lantern. Their expectation 
was to reach the summit in season to go down 
upon the other side in the afternoon. After 
seventeen hours of work they found themselves at 
the base of impossible crags. Says Mr. Baumann: 


The whole position flashed upon me. 
spend the night where we were; but what a pros. 
pect! had attained an elevation of about 
eleven thousand five hundred feet; shelter there 
was none; our stock of provisions was low. The 
weather looked threatening, and if it should 
become really bad, I shrank from measuring what 
might follow. 
‘that very moment a volume of heavy clouda 
rolled down, and bid Chamonix. from our view, 
The sound of the bells tolling for veapers was 
very weird, and seemed of evil omen. For a few 
moments we stood Irresolute, then crawled to the 
brink of the ridge and peered over. Our last hope 
was gone, for the recks descended in sheer, 
smooth précipices. 
‘ortunately there was a cleft in the rocks on the 
other side, Into which we packed ourselves. Wo 
then cut three flat places in the ice on which to 
stand, fixed the end of our rope to a projecting 
knob of rock to prevent ourselves from slipping 
over the ledge of the precipice, and tried to resign 
ourselves to circumstances. 
To be Lenighted high up on a mountain is not an 
vated by Occurrence; but our situation was aggra. 
y well-grounded fear 
tie 1 fe despondent ‘ars, and I must confess 
resh snow fell, which the state of the sky 
warned us was by 110 means improbable, our steps 
Would Le obliterated, the rocks would be glazed 
With ice, and our retreat would be cut off. Cloud. 
like mists were chasing enc 
rgy, chilling us to the marrow, and I feares 
that We should ‘not’ be ‘able to Wine nd eee 
{cnumbing In@uence through the long watches of 
git. 
There we stood back to back, our teeth chat 
with cold—ceaselessly stamping our feet aud 


We must 














other with fantastic | 
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clapping our bands unt the 
almost mechanical. We rarely syne 
too much occupied by his own qhonene sa 
We tried to cheer exch other up, our voles beet 
unnatural tremor, «due to our | 
unnatural our chliled and exhawat 
The one feeling that prevailed 
was an intense desire for waenier we 
dozed occasionally, and awoke now aud (elt | 
a start out of pleasant dreams, perhars ste! 
cozy fireside, to find myeelf suill'on theo 
ledge. But ‘all things ‘must linve’ an 432 
dawn came at last, and our spirits rose. “Atier tf 
were we not still eafe and sound? a, 
At five o'clock we nerved ourselves fora uy 
One never knows what one can accompinh 
one ts put to It. We were obliged tit 
places which the day before we lind pronounce! 
mposaible to descend, and the impose 
ished, Se eben clght, hours after leaving ‘our 
night'quarters we eagerly clutched 
rocks of the Blaiticre eee 


—+e-_ 
UNPREJUDICED WITNESS, 


In the days when firearms were part of the 
personal outfit considered necessary in certs 
very youthful and very active Western towns, out 
man could scarcely bear testimony agalnet another, 
in this respect, since all were alike guilty, The 
author of the military experiences entitled “On 
the Border with Crook” speaks of an eccentric 
character named Duffield, a man who was ont 
night persuaded, in a good-humored mood, » 
produce all the weapons with which he was loaded 


He drew them from the armboles of his waia 
coat, from his boot-legs, from his hip pockets 1n1 
the ‘back of his neck;” there they were, elevey 
weapons, mostly small Derringers, with one knife 
Comment was useless, for none of those present 
thought it wise to criticise, 

The next day, however, Judge ‘Titus had Duffield 
arrested, and brought before him on the charge of 
carrying concealed deadly weapons. The coun 
room was packed with ‘a very orderls crowd, 
listening to long exordium from the judge ot 
the enormity of the practice of carrying concealed 
deadly weapons. When this very sénaible address 
was concluded, he suid: 

“Call the first witness. Call Charles 0. Brown.” 

Mr. Charles 0. Brown under oath stated bie 
name, residence and occupation, and was thea 
directed to show the judge and jury how the 
prisoner had drawn his revolver the day pre 
viously. 

“Well, jedge,” said he, “the way he drawed her 
was jest this,” and suiting the action tw the word, 
this main witness for the prosecution drew a tix. 
shooter, fully cocked, from the holster on his hip. 

There was a ripple of laughter through the 
court-room. Every one saw at once the absurdity 
of holding one man responsible for the m 
demeanor of which a whole community was guilty, 
and the trial proceeded no further. 


movement 


wae 
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TRUE PATHOS. 


Four long years had Jack the enilor been awa 
and his ship was reported “lost, with all on ba 
The news ceemed to pile years on his father’s 
bent shoulders; his mother’s smile faded out. and 
wrinkles seamed her cheeks. One summer das, 
however, as the two came slowly out of church 
with their pretty daughters,—all three scarcely 
balancing the loss of the one dear son,—a shabby, 
bronzed and handsome fellow rushed up to the 
group, and took his mother in his arme. 


“Iva my boy! my own boy!” eried che, throwing 
her arms about him and’ smothering bim wit 
kisses, while the father managed to get possession 
of one brown, sinewy hand. ; 
“Come, mother, give us a chance!” cried the 
girls in chorus, and by this time the entire congre 
ation had surrounded the wanderer, and claimed 
fils greeting. 
“But you were drowned, Jack!” exclaimed the 
youngest sleter, und Jack laughed as he explained: 
“No, only partly. ‘Two of us floated for dars 
reachéd an island in the Pacific, fell n i 
friendly savages, and then—wal . 
Got my belt tall of money, father, but coulda 
wait to buy a rag of decent clothes.’ J 
Then the minister sald, solemoly, “Let us pray! 
and there under the trees, with uncovered hetd, 
he offered thanks for the wnnderer's retur. 
When he had finished every one was sofly 
weeping, and not a oul dreamed that the tari 
Joy, of the occasion could be turned into, mir 
Suddenly Jack's mother, wrought up bey 
endurance, opened her lips and spake. 5 
“Jack,” ‘sald she, sharply, ‘‘alnt you ashame! 
to come to meetin’ with such a ragged old ban 
kercher as that?” 
Jack roared, and eo did the neighbors. Tears 
were wiped away, and laughter reigned. 
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HIS REAL WORTH. 


Among the many advantages possessed Uy 1 
man who reaches a ‘good old age” in 8 <i, 
country place, 1s the respect and admiration of a 
the right-minded younger members of the fi, 
munity. Unless he Is undeniably “feeble-minded 
his advice fs in great demand. 


tat the 

It was conceded by all who were presen 
time, that Abijah Stokes made “th’ neatest ori, 
speech” in regard to Mr. Wileon Fawors 1 
ninety-four-year-old pride of Bramblevi®, ty 
could’ well have. been. imagined. Ie at 
County Fair at Highbury Centre| 4 forte ne 
dient of the place, Ingu red of Abijal 

eople whom he used to know. | 
petEet'a see,” he said, meditatively, “bow ne 
did Wilson ‘Faweett ‘die? He was # P 
man, wasn’t he?” a 

“Wilson Fawcett,” said Abijah, cetiveraes 
if he enjoyed the probable effect of his sper, 
still livin”, or was when J left home this mom, 
set aout ¢ fetch him over here t th’ Fall coy 
with me, ef *t hedn’t been, sech a sharp Motto, 
He enj'ys a jaunt naow an’ then, with 
en live 

“You don’t mean to say he’s still @ 
lated the other, in a tone of gratifying am 
“ ihe?” es 

We Grasider, over v Brambleville, thet teat 
Faweett's a reel ornyment t' all OP 2% sched 
Abijah, with much earnestness. | “He's Te"sy 
ninety-four; he’s all his factities, 18 Bt ve 
chipper, an’ liable t’ be spared fer 0m 7° tian, 
we're hopin’. In Brambleville,” conclog ned 
with his slow amile, “Wilson Fawcett 
t’ be full ’s good es real estate! 


SOME ONE THERE. 

$ 
der Dumas #2 
friend ventured 








1 ejacu: 
azenient- 





On one occasion, when Alexa 
at the height of his prosperity, ® 
tu say to him: 7 

3 not to go ¥! 

“Come, come, Dumas, you ought not 0 


% window: 
forever throwing money out Of ap wile ‘open. 








“Why not?” he asked, with ¢ 
“Why, becauge itis wasted!" oe ay, There'd 
“Wasted?” said Damas. “Not a Sy ieup! 


always somebody under the w! 
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For the Companion. 
CAUGHT AT LAST. 


“Santa C’aus is comin’ to our house. 
own very self! Here! To-night!” 

This was what Polly screamed to her little 
cousins Faith and Janey, when they came to 
spend the day before Christmas with her. 

“T know it,”’ said Faith. ‘I’m to be in it.’” 

“Soam I!" cried Polly. ‘Come to my play- 
room, and I'll show you my dolls that are to be 
in a tabelo.”” 

Polly meant tab- 
leau, but that was 
quite near enough for 
such a little bit of a 
girl to get tu such a 
strange word. 

Faith and Juney had 
brought their dolls to 
take part, and the 
little girls were soon 
very busy seeing that 
they were in proper 
order. 

“I need a new doll 


His 


_THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


fixed to show half-past twelve. One or two small 
| white beds were in the room, on the pillows of 
‘which could be seen little curly heads and closed 
cyes, just as yours look at that hour. 

But one pair of blue eyes were still watching 
for Santa Claus. At a half-open door stood a 
cunning white-robed little figure peeping out as 
the dear old fellow knelt before the fireplace. 


Some stockings hung above it, and he was in the | 


very act of filling some he had taken down. 

And then—what do you think that darling, 
funny little marplot of a Polly did? 

All the evening her head had been full of the 
doll she had been wishing to ask for. But since 
she had seen poor little Bessie Plummer’s shabby 
doll, a new idea had come to her. 

And now as she peeped through the door, still 
wondering if she dared, she saw that Santa Claus 
had laid aside his long cloak. ‘There was some- 
thing in the curly head above the fur-trimmed 
jacket which looked very familiar. 


SI 
i ii 


Forgetting all about being in a tableau, and all | 


the people looking at it, on, 
bare, dimpled feet. 

“O Cousin Phil!” she 5 
him, ‘won't you give the 
got to Bessie Plummer 3” 

“Oh-h-b-h!" exclaj F 
shocked whisper. Seas 
the tabelo.”” 

But the papas and man 
broke up with a great 
great many good- 

“It was the 5 
seen.” 


t bounded the little 


houted, running up to 
very nicest doll you've 


a ‘aith to Janey in a 
“‘She’s moved! She's spoiled 


minas said, as the party 
: deal of laughing, and a 
bys and Merry Christmases : 
weetest, prettiest thing we have 
I think they were right, Don't you? 
a 





HARRY drove over v illy i 
papa and mamma to esd ae sae 
“How did you enjoy the drive, my boy 2” asked 
the host, at dinner. «Op, answered Harry “ 
liked it; only there were so many big Inmps to 
g0 over that it took a good while to get here.” 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
A; 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


In each of the follow 
Word of seven letters coi 
which is given in the 
Words are found, the: 


there is a 
uled, the ¢ nition of 
“ame sentence. When these 
are to be written one under. 
neath the other ‘in regular order. Commence at 
the upper left hand corner and read diagonally; 
the letters will form the name of an amusement 
once quite popular in England on Christmas eve. 
Commence at the upper right hand corner and 
read diagonally; the letters will spell the name 
given to December Thirty-first by the Scotch, and 





sentences 






































dreadfully,” said Pol- 
ly, with a very sober 
face. ‘I told Cousin 
Phil so, and he says 
I better speak to Santa 
C’aus about it. But 
I should be afraid to, 
wouldn’t you ?"” 

“I don’t know," 
said Faith. ‘He's 
kind, you know.” 

“Yes; and when 
he’s comin’ right here 
p'raps I might. Just 
see. Betsy Bobolink’s 
hair is all comin’ out, 
and Little Miss Muf- 
fet’s eyes won't shut 
any more.” 

“T'd ask him,” said 
Faith, encouragingly. 

Early in the even- 
ing a number of other 
little children came 
with their mothers, 
and no house ever 
held a merrier Chirist- 
mas eve party than 
-that was. As it gota 
little later some of the 
papas quietly stole in- 
to the front parlor 
and looked on, which 
made every body more 
anxious than ever that 
everything should go 
off well. 

It was great fun 
getting ready for the 
dolls’ tableau! 

“My doll won't do,” 
said little Bessie 
Plummer. She was 
looking at the fine 
dresses of the other 
dolls, and Polly saw 
that Bessie’s doll was 
very poor - looking, 
and shabbily dressed. 

“Oh yes, dear,” 
said Polly’s mamma. 
“She'll do for a nurse. 
nurse.”” 

“Why didn’t you 
asked Polly. 

“T haven’t got any other,”’ said Bessie. 

Polly looked around on her dolls, saying to 
herself : 

“I do believe I'll give one of my old dolls to 
Bessie. I sha’n't want it if Santa C’aus brings 
me a new one.”” 

The dolls’ tableau was a great success. 
one of the actors in it moved a single limb. 

(But I must confess to you, my little Christmas 
pets, that I do rather prefer a tableau in which 


She'll make a very nice 


bring some other doll?” 


Not 


Te 


Te 
aS 


————J 


For the Companion. 


A NEW RELATION. 


Now, Dolly, listen! what you s'pose 
I've got for you to-day? 
It’s sumfin that will joint my nose— 
That’s what I heard 'em say— 
I’m sure you'll like it, "cause it’s new, 
A little uncle just for you. A.M. PB, 


er 
For the Companion. 


LITTLE HAROLD. 
Harold had a bad habit of crying at bedtime, 


little feet and hands will jerk a bit, and little | and saying he didn’t want to go to bed. 


eyes wink with staring so long one way.) 


If this page were larger I might take more | mas, his Aunt Lizzie came into the room where | your stocking?” 
time to tell about the other tableaux, and of the | Harold was playing, and toid him she had just” 


dance with song and laugh around the Christmas | been hearing a letter from Santa Claus read, and | pere’s a piece of kindling-wood for Aunt Nell!’ "’ | 


s 
Ce 


neste 


He kept his word, and I know that on Christ- 


mas morning he found a stockingful of presents a 


by his crib. 
—_+e-—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
WHAT HE WOULD SAY. | 


Dick is a sunshiny boy, always good-natured | 
and full of fun, and nearly always ready to do | 
his share of helping; but he doesn’t like his | 
nightly task of getting kindling for the next | 
day’s fires, and is pretty sure to shirk it when he 
lean. One day, before Christmas, Aunt Nell was 
| lecturing him a little. 
| “St. Nicholas doesn’t like lazy boys,’ said she. 


One afternoon, about four weeks before Christ- | «What would you say if he should put a stick in | 


\ 
Dick's brown eyes twinkled. “I'd say, ‘Hello! | 


tree, at the end of which Santa Claus himself in the letter Santa Claus said that every night | he laughed. 


stood behind it, and in kindly, gruff tones invited | about six o’clock he heard some little boy erying 
each little boy and girl to come and receive a | and making a great disturbance because he didn’t it? And Dick didn’t get a stick in his stocking 3 | 
want to go to bed, and he was going to try and | put he found a bright, new hatchet, sharp enough \ 


Christmas gift. 


Aunt Nell laughed, too; how cond she helP | 


Polly tried hard to get a good peep at him, but | find out who the little boy was, because he to cut kindlings With, hanging up yegide it. 


he kept behind the branches, and only showed a) shouldn’t bring any presents to such a child as_ 


long white beard and a fur cloak which covered | t! 
him all up. 


hat. 


Harold hung down his head a minute and then 


———_+e-—_____ 


2. Syncopate a succession of cars, and tr-z 


nd 


5. 





Wy 
yy) 


AY 
HA) 
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find a mountain lake. 
Syncopate a shower, and leave fled. 





urtail a mountain lake, and leave a 
6. Transpose bark of the oak, and find 
7. Transpose a sailor, and find a small 


often called “ Scotch 
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ferently. 


1. The poem on arehi- 
tecture was penned by 


king. 

2. This truss IT an- 
nexed to the building 
by order of a gentle- 
man who is a native of 


Russia. 
3. No, madam, age 
does not lower the 


value of an article un- 
less it is hurt. 

4. Ethel met Simon 
and Silas, and they 
wore armor for the 
head. 

5. Philip resides in 
Boston, and often will 
act as President. 

6. There still remains 
tan to be removed, and 
Tdesire youto remove 
it this moment. 

7. Iam using my 
crayons for the sake 
of entertaining = my 
scholars. Cc. D- 
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1. Chastisememt— 

2. Polished. 

3. The hard wires ot 
a beetle. 

4. A coinwith msm «ie- 
vice. 

5. Relish. 

6. A species OF 
er growing Lea 
ast Indies. 

7. Inclinings 

8. A hotel. 

9. A vowel. 
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sion of cars, 
a shower. 
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5. 
RIDDLE. 


Through me the crystal waters flow, 
With men I travel to and fro, 

Learry harmful things away 

From human haunts and sightof day _ 





1. “Childermas Day.” 


2. Christmas. 


3. 


MILLy, just recovering from aq fever, had that \ 


. ‘. a 7 k \ 
The last tableau was the very thing to wind up | said, “Aunt Lizzie, you can tell Santa Claus // morning brea kfasiot on &® New _jsid egg, 2% | 

a Christmas eve. It was a picture of a room at| was that boy, but tell him I am not going to cry | hearing the hen cackle a second Rime, exclaime’* 

midnight. 


Even the hands of the clock were | a 





ny more.”* 


| «Mother, mother, that hen’s hag meralapael? 
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Among the lately discovered wonders of Tas 
nia are some large and beautiful caverns, near the 
town of Southport. While these cayes have been 
explored for less than a mile, it is believed that 
they extend several miles underground. ‘They 
contain large chambers ornamented with splendid 
stalactites and stalagmites 

One of the most interesting facts about them is 26 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


reported by a recent visitor, who says that when | Mew Process DOG BISCUIT 


the lights carried by the explorers’ were extin- is entirely different from any other. Does 
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literally to shine in their ey Cal ard Thatrageontal mister atldress Debi A. WOOD. | of all diseases come from ern 
Of late, however, the explanation has been WARD L MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, N. Y. | in diet. 

advocated by Mr. Wallace and others that glow- = St — — 

worms shine in order to save themselves from 





capture by ayimals, uch as birds, which feed upon 
insects. These animale, it is argued, have learned § 
by experience that glow-worms are hot good food, Street, New York City. 
and accordingly avoid them when their lighi 

enables them to be recognized. 
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schooner coming up behind them, and when the 
warning bell of ‘the bridge-tender rang, it might 
have been an old-fashioned summons to dinner, so 
fav as they were concerned. 

A moment later the bridge was under full swing. 
A startled luvk flashed from the old man's eyes, 
while his wife scarcely repressed a scream. ‘They | 
clung to the railing, the bridge swung slowly in 
behind the vessels and came to place, leaving the 
oll couple on the north side of the river. 

“Well, I vum!” exclaimed the man. 

“Don't that beat everything?” said the woman. 

“Mandy,” and the dld man’s voice was full of 
suppressed’ excitement, "Mandy, we've just fell 
down seven stories in that elevatin’ thing down at 


dirty Chicago River. “They did not notice a 
Nurser 
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NO ALCOHOL. 


Scientific knowledge is not half so necessary in | 

practical life as sound principle, even thouzh the 

latter, unaided, may not be a satisfactory guide. 
‘There is a certain old gentleman in the country 
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LUCKY FORGETFULNESS. 


The doctrine of a ‘“‘squl of goodness in things 
evil” has many and various manifestations. Even 
a treacherous mémory has been known to serve 
ita unhappy possessor an excellent turn. A writer 
in the Chicago Herald relates an anecdote of a 
friend of his who many years ago. travelled 
through Colorado and the adjoining country as 
salesman for a hardware house. In many of the 
newer mining towns the hotels were rough-seeming. 
places, and were haunted by swaggering visitors 
who caroused till midnight. 


At one time, when Billings had collected a 
considerable sum of money, he put up at a 
hotel, the proprietor of which was a thoroughly 
dangeroua-looking customer. It would be folly, 
Billings thought, to trust such a man with valuables, 
and he determined to keep his purse under his 
low. 

P'Many men who looked like desperados were 
about the place, and the guest was really in fear 
of his life. Yet there was nothing to do but to 
make the hest of things, and accordingly he retired 
to his room, after instructing the hotel-keeper to 
call him at four o’clock. 

When he was called in the morning and found 
that he had not been murdered, he smiled at his 
feare of the night before, hastily dressed, and was 
soon on hia way to the station. As he was hurrying 
along through the semi-darkness two men suddenly 
jumped upon him and threw him to the ground. 

He fought with all his might, til. a six-shooter 
was placed at his head. Then he yielded. The 
robbers went through his pockets quickly, seized 
his watch, his revolver and his satchel, and made 
off. 
It was useless to follow them, and he kept on to 
the railway station. He informed the station. 
master of what had occurred, and at the next 
town, twenty miles away, sought out the sheriff 
and put him on the track of the thieves. 

The watch and papers were of comparatively 
little value. What he cared most about was the 
loss of the money. Whata pleasure it would be to 
sec that hotel-kecper, who he felt aure was at the 
bottom of the affair, safely behind the ba: 

But just as the officers of the law were about 
setting forth in pursuit of the thieves, Billings 
received a telegram from the station-agent. It 
read thus: 

“I have recovered your grip and many papers 
found near where the robbery was committed. I 
have also your pocket-book containing nearly five 
hundred dollars, which was handed me by the 
landlord of the hotel. You left it under your 
pillow. Will send all by next train.” 
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ARE THE RED SUNSETS RETURNING? | 


Taere have been reports recently of the appear- 
ance of brilliant red sunsets resembling those that | 
ornamented the evening skies for many months | 
after the tremendous eruption of the voleano of 
Krakatoa, in the East Indies, in 1883. The fine 
dust thrown into the higher regions of the atmos. 
phere on that occasion was distributed by aérial 
currents a!l over the earth, and had the effect of 
producing strangely beautiful sunrise and sunset 
effects, the phenomenon assuming, in our latitudes, 
the appearance of a fiery glare like the reflection 
of a distant conflagration. 










There has certainly been no general return of 
such skyey spectacles this year, and yet reports 
from various sources seem to indicate that some 
increase in the redness of the sunset colors may 
have taken place. If so, the explanation remains 
to be found. 
When the splendid sunsets that followed the | 
ir ption began to make their appearance 
in this country and Europe, itwas at first suggested | 
that they might be the result of an encounter 
between the earth and a cloud of cosmical duct. 
There was, perhaps, nothing essentially impossible | 
hat idea, but it'was quickly abandoned when 
vidence began to accumulate that the strange 
dust came f katoa. 



















If now a new series of red sunsets should make 
thei appe , Without being p: led by any 
extraordinary volcanic explosion, itis probable that 








the cosmlcal ‘lust theory and other perhaps equally 
interesting theories would again be put forth to 
account for it. 

But the first thing to be done is to make certain 
that the sunsets are really any redder than usual; 
and anybody who chooses to look can help to settle 
that question, while at the same time making his 
eyes familiar with 
phenomena in the reach of human vision. 
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pme of the most attractive | 


| A Good Reputation. “Lrown's Bronchial Troches” 
| afe world-reaowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 

Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con- 
taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all 
“mes with perfect safety, aud are especially adapted 
for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 


CHEW BEEMAN'S PEPSIN GUM. 


cious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


If it cannot be obtained from dealers, send five ecuts 
in stamps for sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. 
. URIGINATORS AND MANUFACTUR..... 
‘3eware of Imitations.” Mention this Paper. 


FRE SAW wo 0 KS 
or BRACKET S, 
Bk iethdgee: Ret ee 


. CABINET WOODS and VENEERS, 
THE E. D. ALBRO Co., 


[Mils, Cincinnatt, 0.) 
196-200 Lewis St., foot E. 6th St., New York, U. S. A. 


H. T. BARTLETT, M F, W. Horserkamp, Ass’t higr. 
Shsrenn BRANCH, e 


Colds and Coughs 
croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
It should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 


The 
Daylight 


“Keep 















said the 
the oil 
“Don't hug me so_ tight 
then,” it replied. We heard 


their conversation, and so 


cool,” 


burner to fount. 


make our burner in two 
pieces, between which the 
air circulates freely, and our 
oil fount is cooler than that 


of any other lamp. 
Send for our ABC 


book on Lamps. 
Craighead & Kintz 
Co., 33 Barclay St., Cc e 
N.Y. 
pKS 





AN IMPORTANT PERSON. 


There are not a few men who fancy that, because | 
they are persons of wealth and consequence ina | 
community, they are exempt from the duties and | 
liabilities of the ordinary citizen. A man of this 
sort was drawn to serve upon a jury, and did not 
appear when his name was called in court. The 
court ordered that he be fined twenty-five dollars. 

About half an hour afterward the man appeared 
in the court-room to answer tardily to his name. 

“You have been fined twenty-five dollars for 
non-attendance,” said the judge. 

“But I had a y important business engage- 
ment!” said the ma 

“Did you sup} 
ex 












se that an engagement would 
se you for not answering the summons of the 
?” asked the judge, rather angrily. 

The juror, who was & pompous man with an 
important air, bezan to grow indignant at being 
addressed in this way. 

“I would have your honor understand,” he 
exclaimed, “that Iam one of the most prominent 
business men in this community !”” 

“Oh! in that case,” said the jude, quietly, 
will be able to stand a larger fine. Mr. Clerk, 
you will inc: this gentleman's fine for non: 
attendance to fifty dollars!” 
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NEXT TO IT. 


Peter, who goes to the public school, is not by 
any means a bad boy, but he is heedless about hi 
ssons, and seldom obtains any prizes or rewards. 





ion which filled his mother with hope. 
aven’t gota prize to-day?” she asked. 
“No,” said Peter, gleefull ‘Dut I came within 
one of it!” */ 
“What! 
head?” 
“Oh no; but the boy who 
me, he got the prize, you see 








Do you mean you were next to the 


t with 





sits in the 





returning home, he wore a pleased sort 
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BELLS 


NO OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
2c in stamps and receive # cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL.—Sbandon Bells Walt: (the popula 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending u 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Sozp. 











"@ Piano Primer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr. 
| PALMER'S Sherwood Sir. Parsousang other Plaiats: 
Se. Dictionary of 2,500 Musical Terms, 2c. ik of 516 
Interludes, 81.50. H. R, PaLmrr, Lock Box 241, N. Y. City. 







Just dizzy! There is a pres- 


eon the brain, owing t 





ig of the system 


ECHAN’S: 
PILLS 


e 
villremove the obstruction 
nd F ts the vital func- 





they cure 





Nervous Disorders,arising from Weak 
Indigestion, Consttpacion 








ists. Price 2% cents a box. 
‘ork Depot, 365;Canal St. 37 






Of all dru; 
New 





The loss of flesh is a trifle. 
You think you need not 
mind it. 

But, if you go on losing 
for some time or lose a good 
deal in a short time, you are 
running down. Is that a 
trifle? 

ae back to your healthy 
weight and generally you get 
back to health. 2 

A book on caREFUL LIv- 
1NG will tell you what it is to 
get there, and when Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
useful. Free. 





Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. 1. 
” 


SENSIBLE | 
WOMEN, 


all want FERRIS? 


‘GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS ' 
NOW IN USE. 
est for Health, Keo 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burrows at front in- 
stead of CLAsPs. 
RING BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tspe-fastened But- 
itons—wont pull off, 
Cord Button 












Pears’ 
Soap 

We perspire a pint a day with- 
out knowing it; ought to. If 
not, there’s trouble ahead. The 
obstructed skin becomes sallow 
or breaks out in pimples. The 
trouble goes deeper, but this is 
trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how often, the skin is 
clean and soft and open and clear. 


All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
all sorts of 





pecially druggists ; 


55 


people use it. 


Bleached 
Muslin. 


This brand 
of muslin is 


unsurpass- 


ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 

par- 


ticularly rarments, 





gentl In pur- 


and and take 





chasing garmer 





no substi Dry 


ading 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., Says: 


Strange cases cured by my Medical Discove: 


ne 
come to me every day. Here is one of raratyets— 
— Blindness—and the Grip. Now how does my 
Medical Discovery cure all these? 1 don’t know, 
unless jt takes hold of the Hidden Poison that 
makes all Humor. 
VIRGINIA CiTy, NEVADA, Sept. 9, 1891. 

Donald Kennedy — Dear Sir: 1 will state my case 

to you: About nine years ago I was paralyzed in 





| my left side, and the best doctors gave me no 


relief for two years, and I was advised to try your 
Discovery, Which ‘did its duty, and in a’ few 
months I was restored to health. ‘About four years 
ago I became blind in my left eye by a spotted cat- 
ari Last March 1 was taken with La Grippe, 
and was confined to my bed for three months. At 
the end of that time, a3 in the start, then it struck 
me that your Discovery was the’ thing for me; 
so I got a bottle, and before it was half gone I was 








RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 


\ Marshall Field & Co. 
1 CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Weatern Agents, 


FERRIS BROS., 34: Broadway, 'n. v- 


THE ART AMATEUR, 


The Best Practical Art Magazine gives 


| gressive r0- 


P 
gressive lessons in nd water-colors 
special feature for 18:2), &¢., and 














Superb Col- 

ored Studies FOR 
nd Pictures. including 
ses, W Ties, Peaches 
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THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 


begiuning with any Number. 


In order to secure this most Hbe 
ordinary price for all it includes i 
mention this Y. C. adv., and remit di 0 
Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New 
G2" Illustrated Catalogue of over 

With sample copy and 3 colored pla\ 





















The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in position to the face 
To be Worn Three Times in the Week. 


Complexion 
Blemishes 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and 


able to go to my work in the mines. Now in re- 
rd to my eyes, as I lost my left eye, and about 
six months ago my right eye became affected with 
black spots over the sight as did the left eye 
— perhaps some twenty of them — but since I have 
been using your Discovery they all left my right 
eye but one; and, thank God, the bright light of 
heaven is once more making its appearance in my 
left eye. 1 am wonderfully astonished at it, and 

thank God and your Medical Discovery, 
Yours truly, Hank Wuire. 























SYRUP F FICS: 


ONE ENJOYS wien ssrur Means 








powders, but can only be removed permanently | 
by the Toilet Mask. By its use spots, impuri- | 
ties, roughness, etc., vanish from the 
leaving it soft and clear. It is harmless, costs 
little, and saves its user money, It prevents! 
and tends to REMOVE WRINKLES, and is | 
both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 
VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 
with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 


1164 Brongyyay: New York- 





skin, 





it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fe habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever Dro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt In its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many lent qualities 
| commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c- aD! 

| $1 bottles by all leading druggis Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
Eevee for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 


















cept any substitute, Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA F 


San Francisco, 1 









SYRUP CO., 
sville, New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


derived from men who are not ornithologists, 
representa them as building in the branches of 
cy press-trees—sometimes as many as forty or fifty 
nests being found in one small tree. As Mr. 
Hasbrouck remarks, it seems hard to reconcile the 
two statements, but perhaps the parrakeet, like 
3ome owls, nests either in hollows or on branches, 
as circumstances favor. 

However destructive the parrakeet may once 
aave been, it is certainly deplorable that so hand- 
some and interesting a bird, our only repreeenta- 
ive of so interesting a family, should be persecuted 
© utter extermination. 





HARDENED TO COLD. 


How much usage will do in toughening the 
iuman body is well shown by some facts about 
he natives of Siberia, as recorded by the author 
f “Reindeer, Dogs and Snow-shoes.” Cold, he 
ays, seemed to have no effect upon them. 


Frequently, when we could not expose our ears 
or two minutes without having them frozen, the 
tatives would go for an hour ata time with their 
‘oods thrown back from their heads; and when it 
equired constant watchfulness to keep our noses 
rom freezing, they did not appear to notice the 
emperature at all. 

One morning in January 1 stood in perfect 
mazement at their disregard of the low tempera- 
ure. They worked for at least balf an hour with 
are hande, packing up the tent and utensils, 
andling the packages and lashing them together 
vith icy seal thongs, without experiencing the 
2ast apparent inconventence, while I partly froze 
iy fingers striking a light for my pipe with a flint 
nd_ steel, the whole operation taking not more 
aan three minutes. 

The night before, happening to go out of the 
2nt after our men had retired, I passed their 
amp, which was near by. Their fire had burned 
> a pile of embers, barely affording me light 
nough to distinguish the sleepers. They were 
ving coiled up on small deerskina, with their 
acks to the embers, and their fur coats thrown 
rosely over their naked bodies. 

The coat of one of them had slipped almost 
ntirely off his body, leaving his back and shoulders 
xposed to a temperature of eighteen degrees 
elow zero, Fahrenheit, and though his hair was 
rosted, he snored as soundly aa if in comfortable 
uarters. 





HEROISM. 


The little fishing port of Peel, on the west coast 
{ the Isle of Man, looks out on the Irish Sea. A 
o»cky headland, called Contrary Head, juts out 
yuth of the harbor, while in front is a rugged 
land rock, on which stand the ruins of Peel 
astle. It 18 a perilous place for ships, and a 
dlendid place for the display of the heroism of 
ie Manxmen. 


One afternoon in October, 1889, 
ip, in a fearful tempest, 
ontrary Head. All Peel was down at the beach 
atching her. The lifeboat was got out, and therc 
ere 80 many volunteers that the barbor-master 
id no difficulty in selecting a crew. 

The Norwegian had lost her masts, and the spars 
ere floating around, so that she was dangerous 
‘pproach; but the lifeboat reached her. 

“How many of you?” cried out the coxswain to 
¢ Norwegian captain. 
“Twenty-two.” 

The coxswain counted 
ip’s side, and said: 

“I only see twenty-one; not a man sball leave 
¢ ship until you bring the odd one on deck.” 
The odd one, a disabled man, had been left 
‘low to his fate. He was brought up, and all 
ere taken aboard the lifeboat and safely landed 
ithe beach. The Norwegian Government struck 
cdals for the Hfeboat men, and sent them to the 
2vernor of the island for distribution. 


a Norwegian 
was drifting upon 


them as they hung on the 





TOO LITTLE. 


Children very soon learn the ways of their 
Jers, and catching their methods of thought, use 
em, in childish fashion, to evolve conclusions of 
elr own. Sometimes these results show a baby 
sdom, and again they are only worth a smile. 


Freddy Is the son of a millionaire, and has from 
3 earliest childhood lived tn an atmosphere of 
mp and pretence. He hears a great deal about 
yney and what it will buy. and he is under the 
ression that ‘poor folks” really have very 
tle business in the world at all. 
Jne day, his long-cuffering governess gave him 
little sum in percentage, the result of which 
ould show bow much capital a man must have to 
ina certain income. Freddy worked away with 
termination, but evidently to no purpose. The 
swer would not come, and his face contracted an 
rnest scowl. 
‘Well, Freddy,” said his teacher at the end of 
teen minute: how are you getting on?” 
‘Not at all,” was the reply. “I can’t make it 
me out right. I don’t know how I can do it any 
Terently, and I keep getting the same answer 
ery time.” 
‘What answer do you get?” 
‘Fifty thousand dollars.” 
Ww that’s right! What made you think it 











an 
“reddy looked at the figures in some disgust. 
‘Anybody would £novw it couldn't be right,” said 
_ haughtlly. “Nobody would think of having 
zh a small capital as fifty thousand dollars!” 





SOMEWHAT PARTICULAR. 


\ story which fs told of the late Charles Jamrach, | 

: naturalist and dealer in wild animals, who 
din England last summer, is so well vouched 
that it may be accepted as worthy of belief. 


fr. Jamrach was married more than once, and 
story 1s to the effect that when a friend’ con- 
ed with him on the logs of his second wife, the 
uralist answered, with a heavy sigh: 
Yes, yes; as you say, she was a good wife. 
t,”" he added, as if hé felt compelled to speak 
whole truth, “she never took kindly to the 
mals. Why, even in winter, she wouldn't let 
snakes sleep under the bed.” 








HE KNEW THE DIFFERENCE. 


‘he Boston papers continue to report anccdotes 
ich show’ that the children of the city are not 
tly soon to lose their reputation for superior 
€ and intelligence. 

four-year-old girl created a laugh the other 


ht in one of the public parks. The band did 
arrive 60 promptly aa she expected, and she 


DECEMBER 831, 1891. 
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Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv, 


i 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 0 cts. Joseph Burnett £; Co., % 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1 
—_—_—— 


ART IN THE LAUNDRY. 


To introduce our new style Bag Blue we will fo? 
sept al oe aaa raat an ta 
le, re 
silver. SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
27 Broad St., Boston, Maus, — Establi: ved 1858. 


Dry Coods from New York. 
CATALOGUE SEE 


Containing 1000 illustrations of the latest and most 
stylish Costumes, Cloaks. Underwear, Shoes, Furnish: 
ing Goods, Art Goods, etc., with the lowest New York 


Cash Prices attached. Catal ie mailed 
by addreaing MAHLER Bros, FREE 
501-05 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


The Monarch Frieze 


ULSTER 312. 


Dark Oxford mix, all-wool woven 
goods. Plaid Flannel Lining, double- 
Stitched edges, extra long, with wide 
Ulster Collar and Muff Pockets. Sam- 
ple Res of the material sent free. 
Ulsters sent C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination before paying. it 
can’t wait for our Catalogue and 
samples of cloth. send us your chest 
measure in inches, drawing measure 
snugly over vest and under the coat, 
and we will send the Ulster at once, 


id 
At guaranteed. 
fo: Monarch 





ys’ sizes of th 
Frieze (ages 14 to 18), $10. 
32-page Ilustrated Catalogue of Men's and 
Boys’ Clothing, Hats and Furnishings sent free to any 
address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, IM 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By @ thorough knowledge or the natural laws which 
vern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
& 8 careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
radually built up until strong enough to resist every 
fendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is 
& weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified ayith pure blood anda 
properly nourished frame.” — “Civil Service Gazette.” 





Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





Edwards’ Orange Spoon. 






PATTERNS: 


Jac Rose, 
Minnehaha, 
Hiawatha, Warner, Windsor. 
Send for Catalogue showing Patterns. 
The Orange is cut across the sections. The bowl is 
is Sip ray tos ck Crane mente onal removed 
JUST WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID Spoons and Forks 


will not show wear. Silver always bright. If you can- 
not get them of your Jeweler send Tor Catalogue 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 


Buffalo Lithia Water 


FREE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 
32 PACES, 


giving particulars of some of the re- 
markable cures resulting from the use of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


IN CASES OF 
Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gout, 
Stone in the Bladder, etc. 


This Illustrated Pamphlet is issued 
at the Springs, and will be sent free to 
all readers who are themselves, or who 
have friends subject to above or kin- 
dred troubles, and who will write men- 
tioning Companion and enclose stamp 
for postage. 


T. F. GOODE, (Personal,) 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 








ITCHING SKIN HUMORS 











Torturing, Disfiguring Eczemas and every species of Itching, 

Burning, Scaly, Crusted, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp 

Diseases are relieved, in the majority of cases, by a single 
+ application, and speedily and economically cured by the 
Cuticura REMEDIES, when the best physicians fail. 


GUTICURA, The Great Skin Cure, 


Instantly allays the most intense itching, burning, and in- 
flammation, permits rest and sleep, heals raw and irritated 
surfaces, cleanses the scalp of crusts and scales, and restores 
the hair. Curticura Soap, the only medicated toilet soap, 
is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces, CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and greatest of 
humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities, and 
thus removes the cause. 
cure every humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of 


Hence the CuTicurA REMEDIES 


hair, from a simple baby blemish to scrofula. 


Coricura Remepigs are sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura. 50c.; 


Curicura REsOLVENT, $1. Prepared 


Coricura S0aP, 25c.; 
Boston. 


y POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 


“ How to Cure Skin, Scalp, and Blood Humors" mailed free. A book of priceless value. 


Pimply Skin, 


Red, rough bands, painful finger ends, shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, and baby blemishes prevented and cured by CuTIcURA SoaP, 


Greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, as well as purest and sweetest of tollet and nursery soaps. 


All Experts Use 
Royal Baking Powder 


Perfect and uniform success in making finest food is 
‘nore certain with Royal Baking Powder than with any 





‘an to fear that it would not come at all. 
Never mind.” said her father, consolingly, «1¢ 








other. Use it in every receipt calling for a baking 
powder, or cream of tartar and soda, and the best 
results in pure, wholesome, appetizing food are assured. 
Experts use it because it adds to their success. Physi- 
cians and Health Officers recommend it because it adds 
to the wholesomeness of the food. 


MARION HaRLanpD: “I regard the Royal Baking Powder as 
the best in the market. Since its introduction into my kitchen 
I have used no other.” 

Miss MARIA PARLOA: “It seems to me that the Royal 
Baking Powder is as good as any can be. I have used it a 
great deal and always with satisfaction.” 

Mrs. BAKER, Principal of Washington, D, C., School of 
Cookery: “I say to you, without hesitation, use the ‘Royal.’ 
I have tried all, but the Royal is the most satisfactory.” 

M. Gorju, late Chef, Delmonico’s, New-York: “In my use 
of Royal Baking Powder, I have found it superior to all others.” 

A. Fortin, Chef, White House, for Presidents Arthur and 
Cleveland: “I have tested many baking powders, but for finest 


food can use none but ‘ Royal.’” 
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